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are  our  authorized  agents  for  Europe. 


Entered  at  the  P.O.  as  Second-Glass  matter. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Topics  Presented  in  tliis  Number. 

Albino  Strain  of  Bees 9 

Bee-Keepiug  in  Central  Illinois 9 

Bee-Keeping  in  Florida 10 

Bee-Keeping  on  the  Frontier 11 

Bees  are  Quiet 11 

Bees  Had  nice  Flight 12 

Bees  in  Good  Condition 11 

Bees  Wintering  Finely  12 

Clubbing  List  for  1886 4 

Convention  Notices 10 

Correspondence 5 

Dots  on  Italian  Queens ■i 

Favorable  Winter,  etc 11 

Feeding  Bees,  the  Honey  Market,  etc 6 

Good  Results— Wintering  Bees 11 

Good  Yield  ot  Honey 12 

Hibernation  of  Bees 9 

Honey  and  Beeswax  Market 12 

Honey  Season  of  188."> 9 

How  I  Managed  my  Bees  last  Season 8 

Letter  Box  {as  indicated  below) 11 


ADVERTISING  RATES, 

20  cents  per  line  ot  space,  each  insertion. 

A  line  of  this  type  will  admit  about  7  words. 
ONE  INCH  will  contain  TWELVE  lines. 


TUe  Subscription  Price  of  the  Weekly 
Bee  Jouknal  is  One  Dollar  a  year.— 
New  Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 
Single  Copies,  five  cents  each. 

OUR  NEW  (XUR  RATES  are :  $1.90 
for  two  copies  (to  the  same  or  different 
postrofflces) ;  S2.75  for  three  copies ; 
$3.50  for  four  copies  ;  and  for  five  or 
more  copies,  80  cents  each. 

Foreign  Postage.— To  all  countries  in  the 
Universal  Postal  Union:  50  cents  extra. 
To  all  countries  NOT  in  the  Universal 
Postal  Union,  $1.00  more  than  the  price 
of  subscription. 

Sending  Money.— Remit  by  Express,  Post 
Oflice  Order,  Postal  Note,  or  Bank  Draft 
on  New  York  or  Chicago.  If  neither  of 
these  can  be  obtained.  Register  your 
Letter,  affixing  stamps  lioth  for  postage 
and  registry,  and  take  a  receipt  for  it ; 
Money,  sent  thire,  is  at  our  risk,  other- 
wise, it  is  not.  Do  not  send  checks  on 
local  banks,  which  cost  us  25  cents  each, 
at  the  banks  here,  to  get  them  cashed. 

Postage  Stamps  of  any  denomination 
may  be  sent  for  fractions  of  a  dollar  ;  or 
where  Money  Ordei-s  cannot  be  obtained, 
stamps  for  any  amount  may  be  sent. 

Siubsoription  Credits. — The  receipt  for 
money  sent  us  will  be  given  on  the 
address-label  of  every  paper.  If  not 
given  in  two  weeks  after  sending  the 
money,  write  to  us,  for  something  must 
be  wrong.  Do  not  wait  for  months  or 
years,  an  J  then  claim  a  mistake.  The 
subscription  is  paid  to  the  END  OF  THE 
MONTH  indicated  on  the  wrapper-label. 
This  is  a  continual  statement  of  account. 

Advertisements  for  the  next  Weekly  Beb 
Journal  must  reach  this  ofiBce  by  the 
Saturday  of  the  previous  week. 


Dr.  H.  Besse, 
E.  J.  Cronkleton, 
James  Heddon, 
J.  F.  Logsden, 
W.  Mason, 
S.  McLees, 
G.  W.  Morris, 


Wm.  Morse, 
Jos.  Myers, 
J.  G.  Norton, 
John  Rey, 
Eugene  Secor, 
^'ira  Swartwood. 
Titus  C.  Wilsie. 


Local  Convention  Directory 11 

Material  for  Packing  Hives .' .    i 

Northeastern  Kansas  Convention •. .    8 

Not  Discouraged  Yet 13 

Pollen  Carried  from  Flower  to  Flower.-. . .    6 

Poor  Season  for  Honey 11 

Preparing  Bees  for  Winter 12 

Queries  and  Replies 4 

Reversible  Frames 6 

Season  of  1885 11 

Secretion  of  Wax  by  Bees 10 

Selling  and  Shipping  Bees  by  the  Pound.     7 

Special  Notices 13 

Stimulative  Feeding 4 

Syrian  and  Italian  Bees 4 

Testing  the  Hibernation  Theory 11 

Weather,  Cellar- Wintering,  etc 11 


A  Rlue  Mark  on  this  paragraph  indicates 
that  you  are  in  arrears  for  subscription 
to  the  Bee  Journal  from  the  date 
printed  on  the  address-label  attached  to 
the  wrapper  of  this  paper.  If  there  is  a 
blue  mark  on  this,  it  is  to  request  that 
you  send  us  a  remittance  to  cover  the 
past  at  $2.00  per  year  :  and,  if  possible, 
add  one  dollar  to  pay  tor  1886. 


Any  person  not  a  subscriber,  receiving  a 
copy  of  this  paper,  will  please  consider  it 
an  invitation  to  become  a  subscriber  to  it. 


Transient  Advertisements  must  be  paid 
for  in  advance. 

Editorial  Notices,  50  cents  per  line. 

Sperial  Notices,  30  cents  per  line. 

Discounts  are  as  follows  ;  on  lO  lines  and 
upward,  3  insertions,  5  ^  cent. ;  6  inser- 
tions, 10  ^  cent.;  9  insertions,  1.5  ^  cent.; 
12  insertious,  20  ^  cent.;  26  insertions, 
30  ^  cent. ;  53  insertions,  40  ^  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upward,  3  times,  10  ^  cent. ; 
6  insertions,  15  jp  cent. ;  9  insertions,  20 ^ 
cent. ;  12  insertions,  25  ^  cent. ;  26  times, 
40  %  cent.;  52  insertions,  50  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upward,  3  times,  15  ^  cent.; 
6  insertions,  30  ^  cent.;  9  inserlions,  25  ^ 
cent.;  12  insertions,  30  $cent. ;  26  times, 
50.^  cent. ;  52  insertions,  60  per  cent. 

On  larger  Advertisements  discounts  will  be 
stated,  upon  application.  . 


Tlie  Bee  Journal  is  sent  to  gubsei-ibers 

until  an  explicit  order  is  received  by  the 

publishers-  for  its  discontinuance,   and 

the  payment  of  all  arrearages  is;iiiade. 

To  Canadians.— We  take  Canatlian  mobey 

-for  subscription  or  books  ;  and  Canadian 

■    postage  ■stam]>s  may  be  sent  for  fractions 

of  a  dollar.  '   t. 

When  writing  to  tills  office  on  JJusiUess, 

correspondents  must  not  wrfte  anything 

.'for   publication    on  the  same  sheet  of 

paper,  unless  it  can  be  torn  apart  without 

interfering  with  either  part  of  the  letter. 

The  edftorial  and  business  def^litments 

are  separate  and -distinct,  ana 'when  the 

business  is    mi.xed    up    with    items    tor 

publication  it  often   causes   confusion. 

They  both  may  be  sent  in  one  envelope, 

but  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 

Never  send  Silver  in  Letters.    It  will  wear 

holes  in  the  envelope,  or  be  stolen. 
Emerson  Binders,  made  especially  for 
the  Bee  Journal,  are  lettered  in  gold 
on  the  back,  and  make  a  very  convenient 
way  ot  preserving  the  Bee  Journal  as 
fast  as  received.  They  will  be  sent,  post- 
paid, for  75  cents  each.  They  cannot  be 
sent  by  mail  to  Canada. 
Make  all  Money  Orders  and  Postal 
Notes  payable  at  (Jticago,  Ills. — 
Some  postmasters  in  the  country  insist 
on  making  sucii  payable  at  some  sub- 
station of  Chicago,  but  we  want  them 
drawn  on  the  main  oiHce. 
liost  Numbers.— We  carefully  mail  the 
Bee  Journal  to  every  subscriber,  but 
should  any  be  lost  in  the  mails,  we  will 
cheerfully  replace  them  if  notified  before 
all  the  edition  is  exhausted. 
Always  give  tlie  name  of  the  Post-Offlce 
to  which  your  paper  is  addressed.  Your 
name  cannot  be  found  on  our  List,  unless 
this  is  done. 


THE  AMERICAN  BEE   JOURNAL. 


BOOKS! 

Sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

Tflos.  G.  mmm  &  son, 

•      923  &  925  WEST  MADISON  STREET, 

CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS. 

On  dozen  or  half-dozen  lots  of  one  kind,  we 
allow  25  per  cent,  discount,  and  prepay 
postage.  Special  rates  on  larger  quantities, 
given  upon  application. 

Bce$  and  Honey,  or  Management  of  an 
Apiary  for  Pleasure  and  Profit,  by  Thomas 
G.  Newm-UJ.— It  is  "fully  up  with  the  times," 
in  all  the  various  improvements  and  inven- 
tions in  this  rapidly-developing  pursuit,  and 
presents  the  apiarist  with  everything  that 
can  aid  in  the  successful  management  of  the 
honey-bee,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  the 
most  honey  in  its  best  and  most  attractive 
eondition.  It  embraces  the  following  sub- 
jects :  Ancient  History  of  Bees  and  Honey 
—Locating  an  Apiary— Transferring— Feed- 
ing —  Swarming  —  Dinding  —  E.\tracting  — 
Queen  Rearing— Introducing  Queens  — Ital- 
ianiziuir— Bee  Pasturage  a  Necessity— Quiet- 
ing and  Handling  Bees— The  Management  of 
Rees  and  Honey  at  Fairs— Marketing  Honey, 
etc.  220  profusely-illustrated  pages.  Price, 
hound  in  elotli,  gl.OO;  2  copies  for  $1.80; 
3  copies  for  $2.55;  5  for  J4.00;  10  for  $7.50. 

Tlie  Apiary  Kegister,  by  Thomas  G. 
Newman.— A  Hecord  and  Account  Book  for 
the  Apiary,  devoting  2  pages  to  each  colony, 
ruled  and  printed,  and  is  so  arranged  that  a 
mere  glance  will  give  its  complete  history. 
Strongly  bound  in  full  leather.  Price,  for  50 
colonies,  $1.00;  for  100  colonies.  $1.25  ;  for 
aOO  colonies,  $1.50. 

Honey   as   Food    and   Medicine,    by 

Thomas  G.  Newman.— It  gives  the  various 
uses  of  Honey  as  Food  ;  recipes  for  making 
Honey  Cakes,  Cookies,  Puddings,  Foam, 
Wines,  etc.  Also,  Honey  as  Medicine,  with 
many  valuable  recipes.  It  is  intended  for 
consumers,  and  should  be  liberally  scattered 
to  help  in  creating  a  demand  for  honey. 
Price,  lor  either  the  Engllsli  or  Ciernian 
edition.  5  cents- oUtfozen,  40  cents— 100  for 
Sa.SO-aOO-for  $mo8— 1,000  lor  $15.00.- 
If  100  or  more  are  ordered,  we  will  print  the 
bee-keeper's  card  (free  of  cost)  on  the  cover. 

Bee  •  Keepers'  Convention  Hand 
Book,  by  Thomas  G.  Newm.^n.- It  contains 
a  simple  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law  and 
Kules  of  Order  for  the  guidance  of  officers 
and  members  of  Local  Conventions— Model 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  a  Local  Society 
—Programme  for  a  Convention, with  Subject* 
for  discussion- List  of  Premiums  for  Fairs, 
etc.  Bound  in  cloth,  and  suitable  for  the 
pockel.    Price.  50  cents.   Leather  60  cents. 

Why  Eat  Honey?  by  Thomas  G. 
Newman.— This  Leaflet  is  intended  for  dis- 
tributimi  In  the  Bee-Keeper's  own  locality, 
in  order  to  create  a  Local  Market.  Price,  50 
cents  per  100  ;  SCO  copies  for  $2.25  ;  1,000 
copies  for  f4.00.  When  300  or  more  are 
.•rdered  at  one  time,  we  print  on  them  the 
honey-producer's  name  and  address  free. 

Preparation  of  Honey  for  tlie 
niarliet,  including  the  production  and  care 
of  both  Comb  and  E.xtracted  Honey,  and 
Instructions  on  the  Ejhibition  of  Bees  and 
Honey  at  Fairs,  etc..  by  Thomas  G.  Newman. 
A  chapter  from  "  Bees  and  Honey."— 10  cts. 

Strarininiz,    Dividing    and    Feeding 

Been.- H  ints  to  Beginners.by  T.  G.Newman. 
A  chapter  from  "Bees  and  Honey."  Price  5c. 

Bee  Pamtirage  a  Necessity,  by  Thomas 
G.  Newman- Progressive  views  on  this  im- 
portant subject;  suggesting  what  and  how 
to  plant.— A  chapter  from  "Bees  and  Honey." 
•it\  engravings.    Price.  10c. 

Bees  ill  Winter,  by  Tho.mas  G.  Newman. 
-Describing  Chaff-packing.  Cellars  and  Bee- 
Houses.  A  chapter  from  "  Bees  and  Honey." 
Price  5c. 

Kit-iieii  KiiUiir,  by  Thomas  G.Newman. 
-In  the<i<'riiiaii  lani-'uage.  Price,  in  paper 
covers,  40  cents,  or  $3  per  doz. 


Bee-Keepers'  Ouide,  or  manual  of 
tlie  Apiary,  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook.— It  is 
elegantly  illustrated,  and  fully  up  with  the 
times  on  every  subject  that  interests  the 
bee-keeper.  It  is  not  only  instructive,  but 
interesting  and  thoroughly  practical.  It 
comprises  a  full  delineation  of  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  Bees.    Price,  $1.25. 

Quiuby's  New  Bee-Keeplng,  by  L.  C. 

Root. — Its  style  is  plain  and  forcible,  making 
its  readers  realize  the  fact  that  the  author  is 
master  of  the  subject.    Price,  $1.50. 

A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture,  by  A.  I.  Root.— 
Embraces  everything  pertaining  to  the  care 
of  the  Honey-Bee,  and  is  valuable  to  the 
more  advanced  bee-keeper,  as  well  as  the 
beginner.  Cloth,$1.25;  paper,  $1. 

Blessed  Bees,  by  John  Ali^en.  —  A 
romance  of  bee-keeping,  full  of  practical 
information  and  enthusiasm.    Price.  75e. 

Tlie  Hive  and  Honey-Bee,  by  Rev.  L. 
L.  Langstroth. — The  work  of  a  master,  and 
will  always  remain  a  standard.— Price  $2.00. 

Dzierzon's  Batlonal  Bee-Keeping.— 

A  translation  of  the  master-piece  of  that  most 
celebrated  German  authority.  Price,  bound 
in  cloth,  $2.00;  in  paper  covers,  $1.50. 

Bee-Keepers'Haiidy-Booli,  by  Henry 

Alley.— This  book  contains  270  pages,  and 
is  a  complete  Manual  of  Bee-Keeping.  Price, 
$1.50. 

Bee-Keepers'Text  Book,  by  A.  J.  KiNQ 
-Revised  and  enlarged.    Price,  $1.00. 

Extracted  Honey;  Harvesting,  Handling 
and  Marketing.—  By  Chas.  Dadant  &  Son.— 
Details  their  management.    Price,  15c. 

Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers,  by 

Chas.  F.  Muth.— Gives  his  views  on  the  man- 
agement of  bees.    Price,  10c. 

Dzierzon  Tlieory.  —  The  fundamental 
principles  of  Dzierzon's  system  of  apiculture 
as  set  forth  by  Berlepsch.  It  was  translated 
by  the  late  Samuel  Wagner.    Price,  15c. 

Dictionary  ol'  Practical  Apiculture, 

by  Prof.  John  Phin.— This  gives  the  correct 
meaning  of  nearly  500  apicultural  terms. 
Price,  bound  in  cloth,  50c. 

Tlie  Hive  I  Use,  by  G.  M.  Doolittle.— 
Details  his  management  of  bees.    Price  5c. 

Foul  Brood,  by  A.  R.  Kohnke.— Its  origin 
and  cure.    Price,  25c. 

Kendall's  Horse  Book.— No  book  can 
be  more  useful  to  horse  owners.  It  has  35 
engravings,  illustrating  positions  of  sick 
horses,  and  treats  all  diseases  in  a  plain  and 
comprehensive  manner.  It  has  many  good 
recipes,  etc.  Price,  25c.,  in  either  English 
or  German. 

Constitution  and  By-Latvs,  for  local 

Associations,  $2  per  100.  The  name  of  the 
Association  printed  in  the  blanks  50c.  extra. 

Scrlbner's  Ijumber  and  Iiog  Book.— 

Gives  measurement  of  all  kinds  of  lumber, 
logs  and  planks ;  wages,  rent,  etc.   Price.  35c. 

Fisher's  Grain  Tables. -For  casting 
up  the  price  of  grain,  produce  and  hay;  wood 
measurer,ready  reckoner,tables  for  plowing, 
etc.    Price,  40c. 

How  to  Propagate  and  Grow  Fruit, 

by  Charles  A.  Green,  contains  over  50  illus- 
trations and  two  colored  fruit  plates.  It 
contains  64  pages.    Price,  25  cents. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  this  book, 
there  was  no  work  on  the  propagation  of 
small  and  large  fruits  which  could  be  pur- 
chased for  less  than  $3.00,  therefore  the 
masses  have  been  without  a  guide  in  this 
important  branch  of  fruit-growing,  and 
know  very  little  about  priipagiiting.  The 
price  of  the  book  places  it  \\ithin  the  reach 
of  all.  Further  than  this,  the  book  gives  the 
latest  and  most  approved  methods  found  in 
no  other  publication. 

This  book  tells  how  to  propagate  Straw- 
berries, black  raspberries,  red  raspberries, 
blackberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  grapes, 
quince,  peach,  apricot,  plum,  cherry,  pear 
and  apple:  also  gener.\l  rules  for  propa- 
gation, 'vith  illustrations  showing  how  to 
bud.  how  to  graft,  how  to  propagate  from 
layers,  stools^  inarching,  with  full  instruc- 
tions for  grafting  the  gi-ape.  Itfells  how  to 
lay  out  a  garden  or  fruit  tarm — how  to  plant, 
ciiltivate  trim,  etc. 


moore's    Universal    Assistant,    and 

Complete  Mechanic. 

Enlarged  Edition  — con- 
tains over  1,000,000 
Industrial  Facts,  Calcu- 
lations, Processes, Trade 
Secrets,  Legal  Items, 
Business  Forms,  etc.,  of 
vast  utility  to  every  Mechanic,  Farmer  and 
Business  Man.  The  work  contains  1,016 
pages  —  is  a  veritable  Treasury  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  and  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to 
any  Mechanic,  Business  Man  or  Farmer.  By 
mail,  in  flue  cloth,  §2.50. 

The  A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture,  is  a  neat 

pamphlet  of  about  100  pages.  It  explains 
the  simplest,  cheapest  and  most  effective 
system  of  carp  culture,  and  being  written  by 
Mt.  Milton  P.  Pierce,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Secretary  of  the  American  Carp  Cultural 
.Association,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  inestima- 
ble value  to  all  interested  in  the  "  flnuy 
tribes."    Price,  40  cents. 

The  ABC  of  Potato  Culture  ;  "how  to 
grow  them  in  the  largest  quantity,  and  of 
the  finest  quality,  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  time  and  labor."  The  book  is  not  only  a 
valuable  one  to  potato-growers,  but  a  great 
part  of  it  applies  to  the  management  of 
almost  any  crop  on  the  farm,  especially  to 
the  preparation  of  the  soil,  manures,  etc. 
Price,  40  cents. 

*' Farmer's  Account  Book,"  contains 
166  pages,  printed  on  writing  paper,  ruled  and 
bound,  and  the  price  is  $3.00.  We  will  club 
it  and  the  Weeklj'  Bee  Journal  for  a  year 
for  $3.00.  If  you  want  it  sent  by  mail,  add 
20  cents  for  postage. 

Phenol  for  the  Cure  of  Foul  Brood. 

—By  Prof.  Frank  R.  Cheshire,  of  London, 
England.    Price  10  cents  :  32  pages. 

Emerson  Binders,  made  especially  for 
the  Bee  Journal,  and  lettered  in  gold  on 
the  back.  Price,  for  the  Weekly  or  Monthly, 
75  cents  each.  They  cannot  be  sent  by 
mail  to  Canada. 

Photographs  of  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth, 
Baron  of  Berlepsch,  or  Dzierzon,  25  c.  each. 

Bibbou  Badges,  for  bee-keepers,  on 
which  are  printed  a  large  bee  in  gold,  10c. 
each,  or  $8  per  100.  Large  and  elegant  ones, 
with  rosette,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

Poulterer's  Guide,  for  treating  diseases 
of  Poultry,  etc.,  by  C.  J.  Ward.    Price  '25c. 

Food  Adulteration.— What  we  eat  and 

what  we  should  not  eat.    Price,  50c. 


DR.     FOOTE'S 

HAND-BOOK  OF  HEALTH, 

Hints  and  Ready  Recipes, 

Is  the  title  of  a  very  valuable  book  that  Kives  a 
preat  amount  of  information,  of  the  Utmost  Im- 

Eortance   to.  Everybody,   concerning   their   daily 
abits  of  Eating,   Drinking,   Dreaaing,   Sleepine, 
Bathing,  Working,  etc. 

IT  TELLS  ABOUT 


What  to  Eat. 
How  to  Eat  it, 
Things  to  Do, 
Things  to  Avoid, 
Perils  of  Summer, 
How  to  Breathe, 
Overheating  Houses, 
Ventilation. 
Influence  of  Plants, 
Occupation  for  Invalids, 
Superfluous  Hair. 
Restoring  the  Drowned, 
Preventing  Near-Sight- 
ednesB. 


Parasites  of  the  Sfein. 
Bathing— Best  way, 
Lungs  &  Lung  Dtseasps. 
How  to  Avoid  th(--ti. 
<'lotbing— what  t'l    Vf:.r, 
How  much  to  We.if, 
ContHgiuus  Diseases. 
How  to  Avoid  them. 
Exercise, 
Care  of  Teeth. 
After-Dinncr  Naps, 
Headache,  cause  &  cure. 
Malarial  Affections, 
Croup— to  Prevent. 


IT  TELLS  HOW  TO  CURE 

Black  Eyes.  Boils,  Burns,    Chilblains,  Cold   Feel, 
Corns,<'oughs,Cholera.Diarrhoei,  Diphtheria,  Dvs- 
entery.   Dandruff,  Dyspepsia,   Ear   Ache,  Felons, 
Fetid  Feet,  Freckles,  Headache,  Hiccough,  Hives, 
Hoarseness. Itching,  Inflamed  Breasts,  Ivy  Poison- 
ing, Moles.  Pimples,  Piles,  Rheumatism,  Kingworm, 
Snoring,  Stammering,  Sore  Eyes,  Sore  Mouth.  Sure 
Nipples.Sore  Throat,  Sun-strobe,  Stings  and  Insect 
Bites.  Sweating  Feet,    I'oothache.  Ulcers,  Wans. 
Whiioping  Couch.  Worms  in  Children. 
Price  only  85  Cents.    Sent  by  Mail,  post-paid. 
TBOS.  G.  NE^VMAN  <fe  SON, 
923*92.'^  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO  IJ  L. 
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*' Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  pros- 
pt-rity  within  thy  lial)itiiti,n]s,"  was  written 
anciently  as  a  saUitation— anil  it,  is  a  snitahle 
one  for  our  New  Year's  salutation  to  every 
house  into  which  tlie  Jouiinal  shall  enter. 

The  Hee  Jouhnai.  has  tieeu  favored  with 
prosperity  suOicient  to  allow  of  its  suliserip- 
tion  price  to  be  reduced  by  one-half— and 
this,  too,  even  in  the  midst  of  disaster  to 
many  bee-keepers,  and  for  two  j'ears  a 
partial  (to  some,  total)  failure  of  the  honey 
crop.  While  some  of  the  newer  bee-papers 
have  ceased  to  e.\ist  on  that  account,  the 
old  standard-bearer  of  bee-culture  has  stood 
like  a  bulwark  against  which  the  storms 
have  beaten,  and  is  still  freely  acknowledged 
to  be  the  leading  apicultural  periodical  in 
the  World.  It  c'irculates  in  every  State, 
Territory  and  Province  of  North  America, 
as  well  as  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Australia. 


A  CorreNpuiideiit  in  Iowa  writes  us  that 
Lizzie  Cotton's  agent  is  in  his  neighborhood 
selling  to  the  "old  fogies,"  a  new  strain  of 
bees,  which  she  claims  will  never  produce 
any  drones.  Those  who  know  anything 
about  bees  will  not  be  fonled  by  such  non- 
sense, but  such  "  agents  "  only  work  among 
those  who  are  ignorant  concerning  bees.  If 
no  drones  are  produced,  how  will  young 
fiueeiis  become  fertilized'!'  As  soon  as  the 
original  non  drone-producing  queen  dies  (if 
such  existed),  the  "  strain  "  would  have  run 
out— having  strained  itself  to  death. 


p\TOg/^^ 


A  Bright  Neiv  Year,  and  a  sunny  track, 

Along  an  upward  way, 
And  a  song  of  praise  on  looking  back, 

When  the  year  has  passed  away. 
And  golden  sheaves,  not  small  nor  tew  ! 
This  is  our  New  Year's  wish  for  you  1 


The  Year  1886  has  come,  and  with  this 
issue  the  American  Bee  Journ.il  com- 
mences a  new  Volume.  During  the  past 
year  we  have  endeavored  to  conduct  the 
Bee  JotTRNAL  with  a  view  of  doing  the 
"  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number"— 
never  losing  sight  of  the  interests  of  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  consumers.  The  past  must 
be  the  guaranty  for  the  future.  Our  motto 
is  "  B.\celsior,"  and  "progress"  and  "im- 
provement "  are  our  watcliwiirds.  The  price 
of  the  Journal  is  reduced  to  one  dollar  a 
year,  but  it  will  not  be  any  less  valuable  to 
its  readers,  nor  will  any  less  e-xpense  be 
incurred  in  its  production.  The  entire  gain 
will  be  to  its  patrons,  and  they  are  apprecia- 
ting this  by  sending  in  more  and  larger  clubs 
than  ever  before. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  every  bee-keeper 
that  his  neighbor  bee-keepers  are  educated 
especially  as  to  marketing  honey,  that  they 
may  have  the  honey  in  attractive  shape,  and 
to  know  its  proper  selling  value  before 
attempting  to  sell  it.  This  may  prevent 
their  spoiling  of  his  market  by  ruining  the 
prices  or  disgusting  purchasers. 

We  desire  not  only  that  every  present 
subscriber  will  promptly  remit  for  the 
coming  year,  but  also  that  each  one  will 
convince  his  bee-keeping  friend  or  neighbor 
that  it  is  to  ?i is  interest  to  join  in  a  club,  at 
least  of  two,  and  thus  spread  the  light  of  its 
torch, so  that  so  many  more  may  be  benefited 
thereby. 


Mr.  C.  J.  Sperry,  of  New  London,  Minn., 
died  on  Dec.  25,  1885,  at  5  a.m.,  aged  55 
years,  and  was  buried  on  Sunday,  Dec.  27, 
with  Masonic  honors.  He  was  associated 
with  Mr.  L.  Chandler  in  business  connected 
with  the  "  North  Star  "  Bee-Hive.  He  kept 
bees  for  many  years,  and  was  very  enthu- 
siastic. The  Expositor  at  New  London, 
Minn.,  gives  the  following  concerning  his 
life  : 

About  1859  Mr.  Sperry.  with  others,  settled 
near  Diamond  Lake,  only  to  be  driven  from 
bis  home  by  the  merciless  savages  in  the 
memorable  year  18G'2,  but  returned  thereto 
in  iSBo.  In  1807  Mr.  Sperry  became  asso- 
ciated with  Samuel  Adams,  Wm.  Wi-ight, 
and  Louis  Larson  in  the  improvement  of 
the  water  power  here,  b,y  the  building  of 
the  dam  and  the  first  mill,  still  standing 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  latter  Mr.  Spcrry's 
mechanical  genius  became  an  inilispcusable 
factor,  having  been  confith'd  to  his  entire 
management.  In  this  enterpi-is,,',  wh-ile  there 
were  occasional  changes,  Mr.  Sperry  re- 
tained his  original  one-fourtli  interest  which 
passes  unimpaired  to  his  family. 

In  his  death  this  community  loses  one  of 
its  most  respected  citizens  :  and  the  family  a 
wise  counsellor  and  kind  father.  He  repeat- 
edly held  important  trusts,  always  accepting 
them  in  full  realization  of  the  responsibility 
imposed,  and  discharging  them  with  con- 
scientious regard  to  the  public  welfare.  In 
1881-8'3,  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  for  the  county,  and  served  also 
as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  was  also  the 
first  sheriff  of  Monongalia  county,  b.v 
appointment  of  Gov.  Ramsey.  His  family 
will  have  the  sympathy  of  their  many 
friends  whose  loving  efforts  were  so  gen- 
erously bestowed. 


Jaiues  Holdoii,  Dowagiac,  Mich.,  has 
placed  on  our  ilesk  the  Prospectus  of  his 
new  book,  "Success  in  Bee-Culture,"  and 
Catalogue  of  Supplies  for  1886— :!0  pages. 


The  Fir-st  Convention  of  the  bee- 
keepers of  America  was  held  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  March  15,  18(30  ;  nearly  20  years 
ago.  We  have  prepared  a  history  of  the 
inception,  formation,  'and  organization  of 
the  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Society, 
together  with  a  digest  of  the  proceedings  of 
all  its  meetings  from  its  inauguration,  with 
a  full  report  of  its  last  meeting  at  Detroit, 
Mich.  This  we  are  now  publishing  in 
pamphlet  form.  It  will  be  ready  in  January, 
and  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  25  cents.  We 
will  present  a  copy  of  it  to  any  one  sending 
us  a  club  of  two  subscribers  for  one  year, 
with  $2.00 


Should  Any  One  get  this  number  of  the 
Bee  JouknaIj  who  does  not  want  to  con- 
tinue taking  it,  please  send  us  a  Postal 
Card  and  say  so,  giving  name  and  address. 
Do  not  send  the  number  back,  for  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing  to  whom  it  was  sent, 
if  the  wrapper-label  is  gone. 


Mr.  O.  M.  BroAvn,  of  Winchester,  Va.,, 
died  after  a  short  illness  on  Dec.  14,  1885, 
of  pneumonia,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 
His  sou,  Mr.  J.  Few  Brown  (also  an  apiarist), 
writes  as  follows  concerning  his  father : 
"  He  was  a  ver.v  systematic  and  enthusiastic 
bee-keeper,  and  ever.vthing  about  his  apiary 
of  40  colonies  is  of  the  very  best  quality, 
and  in  perfect  condition,  every  hive  and 
rack  put  together  with  screws  and  uniform 
to  perfection."  His  funeral  was  very  largely 
attended. 

The  Chaiuplain  Valley  Bee-Keepers' 

Association  will  hold  its  12th  anniutl  conven- 
tion at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  on  Thursday,  Jan. 
21,  1880.  We  have  received  a  very  neat 
four-page  Programme.  Any  one  interested 
can  get  a  Programme  by  addressing  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  R.  H.  Holmes,  Shoreham,  Vt. 
Premiums  are  offered  for  exhibits. 


We  have  Koceived  from  the  Publishers, 
a  copy  of  Number  Five  of  the  new  series  of 
Recitations  called  "The  Eureka  Recita- 
tions AND  Readings."  It  contains  over 
fifty  pieces,  designed  for  children  from  six 
to  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  also  a  large 
collection  for  adults.  Those  interested  in 
providing  an  entertainment  should  have 
this  collection.  Each  one  contains  128  pages, 
with  nearly  one  hundred  selections,  and  is 
bound  with  a  handsome  cover,  printed  in 
four  colors,  and  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  twelve  cents 
in  stamps,  or  one  each  of  the  five  numbers 
for  fifty  cents,  by  J.  S.  Ooilvie  &  Co.,  the 
publishers,  31  Rose  Street,  New  York. 


Dr.  G.  L,.  Tinker,  New  Philadelphia,  O., 
has  sent  us  a  copy  of  his  Price  List  for  1886, 
of  the  "Victor  Hive,"  Sections,  Queens, 
Bees,  etc.— 16  pages. 


It  tvlll  be  IVisdoni  to  invest  one  dollar 
for  the  Weekly  American  Bee  Journal  for 
1880.  With  its  weekly  visits  every  sub- 
scrilier  will  be  kept  posted  with  all  the 
apicultural  news  of  the  day. 


Jiew  Subscribers  are  coming  in  rapidly 
—for  this  our  thanks  are  tendered  to  the 
friends  of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  who 
are  exerting  their  influence  in  its  behalf. 
We  should  thribble  our  list  at  the  present  low 
rate  ot  vnc  dollar  a  year.  It  is  a  popular 
price,  and  we  find  the  reduction  a  popular 
thing  with  all  bee-keepers. 


The  American  Asricullurist  and  the 

Weekly  Bee  Journal  for  1886  will  both  be 
sent  for  $2.25,  or  with  the  "  Family  CyclopiE- 
dia  "  or  "  Law  Book,"  for  $2.65, 
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Stimulative  FeefliuE. 


Qiiory,  No.  176.— Sumac  blooms  :i  weeks 
after  wlilt«'  olover.  Is  it.  lulvisalilo  to  prac- 
tice stimulative  (ccdlnif  between  the  two 
crops?— Doe,  Missouri. 

Not  iiiileHS  the  Mow  lioiii  sumac 
liists  two  or  three  weeks.— VV.  Z. 
Hutchinson. 

No;  sumac  blooms  Mere  about  July 
10,  and  the  clover  does  not  cease  to 
Vield  iH^tar  till  about   this  time.— G. 

L.  TiNKKK. 

It  would  hardly  be  necessary  for  so 
short  a  time.— A.  J.  Cook. 

Yes;  if  sumac  yields  abuiuhintly, 
and  there  is  a  dearth  of  llowers  be- 
tween white  clover  and  sumac— C.  0. 

MiLLKK.  '' 

I  have  never  found  it  so  in  this 
locality.— (;.  M.  Doolittt.e. 

We  think  tliat  tliis  is  a  misUike; 
sumac  usually  blooms  during  white 
clover  or  immediately  after.  At  any 
rate  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  teed  a 
colony  if  the  hive  is  already  full,  even 
if  only  to  stimulate.— Da DANT&^ioN. 

It  would  do  no  good, in  my  judgment. 
You  could  not  increase  the  lield- 
workers  by  stimulative  feeding  in  so 
short  a  period  of  time.  As  you 
describe  the  two  Iiarvests  in  your 
locality,  your  bees  ought  to  be  in  the 
very  bestcoiidition  to  rea))  the  sumac 
harvest.— (;.  W.  Dejiauke. 

By  no  means,  in  this  locality. 
I'.efore  pleurisy-root  and  red  clover 
lilled  the  "gap"  b(awecii  hasswood 
and  buckwheat,  boiu'set,  goldenrod, 
etc.,  we  tised  to  have  a  complete 
lioney-dearth.  and  then  was  the  time 
our  queens  deposited  their  greatest 
number  of  eggs  daily.— Ja.mes   IIed- 

DON. 


Material  for  Packing  Hives, 


(tiiery.  No.  1 T7.— Which  of  the  following 
18  the  best  for  piicklnif  bees  for  winter : 
wheat,  outs,  biiclswheat  or  clover  cliatt ; 
forest  Iciives  or  old  raxs  V— J.  W. 

I  should  prefer  wheat  chaff.—  VV. 
Z.  IIUTCIIIN.SON. 

I  prefer  a  cellar.— ('.  C.  Millek. 

I  use  fine,  di-y  basswood  sawdust. 
Next  I  sbouUl  choose  buckwheat 
chaff.— G.  M.  DooLiTTi-E. 

I  presume  that  clover  chaff  is  a 
little  the  best,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  much  difference. —A.  J.(Jook. 

Forest  leaves;  of  the  four  kinds  of 
chaff,  tiiere  is  little  ditlerence.  As 
to  the  old  rags,  that  would  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  rags  to  the 
pound.— (J.  L.  TiNKKit. 


I  prefer  cloth  of  any  kind,  to  any- 
thing else.  Oat-chaff  is  the  best 
absorbent,  but  it  retains  the  moisture 
more,  tenatwously  than  does  wheat 
chaff.    I  never  tried  buckwheat  chaff. 

— G.  W.  DEiMAKEE. 

Woolen  rags  or  waste  would  prob- 
ably be  best.  We  use  leaves.  They 
are  the  cheapest  and  most  easily 
secured  here.  If  chalT  is  to  be  used, 
we  would  use  oat-chaff,  or  even  oat- 
straw.— Dadant  &SON. 

If  I  had  not  abandoned  out  door 
wintering,  I  sliould  i)ack  mv  hives 
with  any  one  of  the  materials  men- 
tioned that  I  could  get  with  tlie  least 
expense  and    trouble. — James  IIed- 

DON. 


Dots  Oil  Italian  Queens,. 


Query,  No.  I7S.— Are  the  ';  or  :i  little 
liliK'k  (lots,  Kotiictiinos  found  on  tiu^  uppei' 
sidf  of  the  alirlonien  of  llallan  riueens.  any 
Indication  of  their  purity  i"  If  not  that, 
what  do  they  indicate  ?— W.  U. 

My  best  queens  have  no  such  dots 
on  them.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

1  think  that  such  dots  are  not  im- 
jiortaiit  or  siguilicant. — A.  J.  Cook. 

No.  They  are  no  sure  indication  of 
anything  whatever.  The  ])urity  of  a 
queen  cannot  always  be  ascertained 
by  her  looks.  Ijook  at  her  bees. — 
I)Ai)AN'r  i&  Son. 

I  think  not;  if  they  indicate  any- 
thing it  is  a  trace  of  black  l)lood.  At 
all  events,  in  those  cases  where  the 
little  black  dots  amount  to  blat-k 
stripes  there  is  no  doubt  of  it.— (i.  L. 

TiNKEK. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  they 
indicated  impurity,  but  I  have  not 
observed  closely  enough  to  know.— 0. 

C.  MiLLEll. 

The  little  black  dots  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  (iurity  of  Italian 
queens,  unless  they  are  splotches  of 
broken  bauds  around  her  abdomen. 
I  liave  noticiHl  that  rings  or  bauds 
indicate  impurity  of  blood  in  Italian 
queens,  but  not  so  with  Cyprian  and 
Syrian  queens.— G.  W.  Demauee. 


Syrian  and  Italian  Bees. 

Query.  No.  I7f>.— Is  the  Syrian  str-niTi  of 
bees,  or-  any  of  its  crosses,  any  iiniiro\cnient 
upon  tin*  Italian  bc-s,  in  the  pT-oduclion  of 
either  comb  or  extracted  honey,  or  as  a 
general-purpose  bee  ?— A.  G. 

My  experience  with  the  Syrians  is 
limited,  but  1  think  that  1  shoidd  pre- 
fer them  crossed  with  the  Italians,  to 
liaving  them  pure.  I  prefer  Italians 
to  Syrians.— W.  Z.  IIuiciiinson. 

From  my  own  expeiieiici^  I  should 
say  no;  but  I  should  not  think  it  full 
enough  to  be  entitled  to  much  weight. 
In  some  localities  they  may  be  very 
valuable.— C.  C.  Milleu. 

Crosses  with  other  races  have  gen- 
erally been  productive  of  great  vigor 
and  extra  working  ipialities ;  but 
often  the    crosses    have    not  proved 


more  Jamiable  than  the  average  hy- 
brids. With  selective  drone  and 
(lueen  breeding,  I  think  tliat  the 
iniprovemt^nt  that  has  been  found  in 
many  instances  may  be  perpetuated. 

— <;.  L.  TlNKEK.  . 

I  have  tried  Syrians  and  have  liked 
them  very  much.  Not  having  Ital- 
ians all  the  time  with  them,  F  could 
hardly  compare  them.  They  do  breed 
faster,  and,  so  far  as  I  luvveseen,  they 
are  as  good  in  every  way  as  Italians. 
— A.  J.  Cook. 

In  my  opinion  no  improvement  can 
be  made  by  crossing  the  Italian  race, 
except  the  benelits  to  be  derived  frotu 
the  introduction  of  fresh  blood  from 
other  strains  of  yellow  bees  ;  and  the 
same  results  may  be  had  by  crossiitg 
Italians  with  Italians  of  remote  fami- 
lies, with  the  advantage  of  having 
your  bees  pure.— G.  VV.  Demauee. 

I  early  decided  not  to  bring  Syrian 
or  Cyprian  blood  into  my  apiaries 
until  I  cotild  be  convinced  by  the 
reports  of  the  fraternity  at  large  that 
they  were  superior  to  our  best  Ger- 
mans and  Italians;  consequently, as 
yet,  1  know  nothing  about  them  from 
experience.— James  IIeddon. 

I  much  prefer  the  Italian  bees  to 
Syrians.  A  cross  between  the  two 
might  bean  improvement,  were  it  not 
that  the  cross  could  not  be  told  from 
the  pure  as  to  its  markings,  and  from 
this  would  come  utter  confusion  of 
the  races.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 


Wo  supply  the  Anierleaii  Bee  .Toiirnal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  i)ric('S  quoted  in  the  last. column 
of  ligui'cs.  The  tirst  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prejiaid. 

Price  of  bnth.  dub 
The  American  Boo  .Journal 100., 

and  r.lcaniuKs  in  Dee-Culture 2  00..  1  7.t 

liic'-Kc-fprrsiMMK-azine 2  00..  1  73 

liiM'-KrcpiTs'  tiuido 150..    140 

'I'he  .•\picullurist 2  00.,   1  7.5 

I 'amid  Ian  lice  Journal 2  00..  1  75 

Te-vas  liee  .Journal 2  00. .  17.') 

The  7  aliove-named  i>apers 0.50.,  5  50 

and  City  and  Country 2  00. .  1  .'jO 

New  York  Independent  400..  ,3  .'iO 

American  Ajrrieiiltnrist 2  50..  2  25 

American  l*onltry  Journal  ...2  25..  175 

and  Cook's  iSIunual 2  25..  -2  00 

lieesand  Honey  (Newman).  ..2  00..  175 
lilnder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..!  75..  1  00 
Apiary  Uegister— 100 colonies  2  '.35. .  2  00 
Dzicrzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth). . .:)  00. .  •>  00 

I)zlerzon's  H Hook  (paper).  .2  50. .  2  00 

yulnby's  New  HiT-Ki'cning  ,.2  .50..  2  25 
Lantistrolh'R  Standard  Work  .:i00..  2  75 
Hoofs  A  II  c  ol  l!rc-('nlture..2  25..  2  10 

Alli'y'R  Cjuei-n-lieaiinK: 2.50..  2  25 

Fanner's  Acionnt  ilook 4  00..  .3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 150..  130 


Tlie  WeHlerii  World  <;iil(lc  and  Hand- 

Ifook  of  tiseful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  l>inding  are  excellent, 
and  the  l)ook  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  suliscribers  besides 
their  own,  with  $;!,  for  one  year,  wo  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 
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Explanatory.— Tbe  fl^urea  defoiik  tho 
names  Indicate  the  number  of  years  tliat  I  lie 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  aftkk,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  H|)rin(r  and  lull,  or  fall  and  spriufr, 
as  tlie  time  of  tlie  year  may  require. 

This  marlt  ©  indicates  that  the  aiiiarist  is 
located  near  tli(^  centre  of  the  State  luimed: 
i  north  of  the  centre  ;  9  south  ;  O*  east ; 
•Owest;  and  this  6  northeast;  ^northwest; 
o^southcast;  and  P  southwest  of  the  centre 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


For  the  American  Hoe  Journal. 

The  Hiljcniatiou  of  Bees, 


DK.  O.  L.  TINKER. 


During  December  I  have  made  nu- 
merous observations  on  this  subject, 
and  I  conclude  that  tliose  wliosay  tliat 
"bees  never  liibernate,"  have  over- 
looked some  of  ttie  most  interesting 
and  important  facts  iiearing  on  tlie 
wintering  problem.  When  the  Rev. 
W.  F.  (Harke  first  gave  iis  his  tlieory 
of  liiliernation,  it  seemedto  excite  tiie 
amusement  of  bee-keepers  rattier  ttian 
to  cause  H  sotier  conviction  that  it  in- 
volved any  truth  worth  thinkingabout. 
I  am  now  abh^  to  say  that  if  we  ever 
expect  to  winter  l)ees  scientifically— 
perfectly— we  must  jirovide  tliem  with 
conditions  and  snri-oundings  that  they 
may  liibernate  from  tlie  beginning  of 
winter  to  the  tim^  when  instinct 
prompts  them  to  begin  iireeding ;  then 
hibernation  must  necessarily  cease. 

My  bees  begin  to  breed  in  February, 
after  the  first  good  flight;  sometimes 
they  begin  as  early  as  Fefiruary  I ,  and 
again,  not  until  the  last  of  the  month. 
Jiees  in-doors,  or  where  they  aie  un- 
able to  take  flight,  may  not  begin 
breeding  till  late  in  March.  Early 
breeding  is,  therefore,  a  nominal  cir- 
cumstance, but  one  wliich  may  be  de- 
layed indefinitely  by  taking  all  bee- 
bread  from  tlie  bees.  Experience,  how- 
ever, lias  shown  that  it  is  not  wise  to 
do  this  if  we  expect  to  get  enough  bees 
to  secure  an  early  harvest.  In  this,  as 
in  many/)ther  things,  the  chances  are 
that  it  is  the  early  bird  that  gets  the 
worm.  The  correct  policy  would  seem 
to  be  to  favor  early  breeding  as  much 
as  possible,  even  if  we  get  a  great 
many  bees  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
feed  foi'  a  few  days  before  tlie  ex- 
pected honey-flow.  I  have  never  yet 
liad  too  many  bees  in  my  hives  by 
.June  ],  and  I  never  expect  to  have. 

To  promote  early  breeding,  reason 
would  dictate,  and  experience  has 
shown,  that  the  bees  should  be  placed 
in  such  conditions  that  we  may  raise 
the  temperature  about  them  to  o(P, 
and  possibly  higher,  wittiout  permit- 
ting it  to  fall  back  to  a  low  temperature 
until  the  bees  have  become  strong  in 
numbers.  Whether  we  can  best 
secure  these  conditions  in  a  cellfjr, 
bee-house,  or  chafl:  hive,  is  still  an 


open  (luestioD,  with   the   weight  of 
argument  against  the  chaiT  hive. 

I'robably  few  have  mmsidered  the 
close  relation  thai  exists  between  vig- 
orous and  healthy  colonies  at  the  be- 
ginning of  spring  breeding,  and  the 
strong  colonies  that  w(!  want  on  .luue 
1.  My  belief  is,  that  we  shall  not  be 
able  t()  winter  bees  perfectly  until  w(( 
shall  master  the  problem  of  hiberna- 
tion—until we  shall  secuic  lo  them  that 
perfect  rest  in  early  winter  which  is 
conservative  of  their  vital  foi'ces,  up 
to  the  time  when  they  should  begin  to 
breed.  If  they  are  exhausted  in  any 
way  before  this  time,  our  hopes  of 
strong  colonies  and  tons  of  honey  will 
be  defeated  to  the  extent  of  that  ex- 
htiustion. 

I  believe  that  I  was  the  (irst  to  point 
out  the  fact  in  the  columns  of  the 
Amkuican  Hbe  .louitNAi-,  that  rest- 
less bees  in  winter  conlineinent  suffer 
a  waste  of  tissue,  and  require  not 
only  bee-biead,  but  honey  in  large 
amount.  With  the  restlessness  and 
active  waste,  tlif"  bees  are  weakeiuid 
and  worn  out,  only  too  often,  before  it 
is  time  to  commence  breeding,  when, 
if  they  had  been  able  to  hibernate  up 
to  this  period,  and  subsequently  had 
been  iimperly  wttrmed  up  to  aid  them 
in  lii-ood-rearing,  they  would  have 
survivi'd  for  active  service!  until  late 
in  May  and  .June.  I  have  known  old 
bees  to  survive  and  do  good  service 
until  .Iiine  b"). 

What  hibernation  is,  and  how  it  can 
be  secured,  will  appear  from  the 
following  : 

On  the  morning  of  Dec.  7,  the  tem- 
perature in  this  locality  fell  to  h'^ 
below  zero.  During  the  day  I  carried 
17  colonies  in  single-walled  hives  into 
the  cellar,  which  is  2.")XP,.")X8  feet,  has 
no  ventilation,  and  is  perfectly  dark. 
The  thermometer  registered  41^  above 
zero.  About  10  p.  m.  I  went  down 
into  the  cellar  with  a  lamp  to  see  what 
they  were  about.  The  entrances 
being  large  (%-incli  deeii),  I  could  see 
the  bees  clustered  on  the  bottom  of 
the  combs  in  every  hive,  and  the 
cluster  extended  to  the  bottom-board. 
They  liad  not  a  ))article  of  top  venti- 
lation and  were  contr.u-ted  on  from  4 
to  7  frames,  being  mostly  on  '>  Victor 
frames.  The  ligtit  was  turned  up  to 
burn  very  brightly  so  that  I  could  see, 
if  possible,  their  respiial  ions.  To  niy 
surprise,  they  all  appeared  as  if  dead; 
they  were  enlirtly  motionlenH,  and  the 
closest  examination  showed  no  per- 
ceptible respiration.  After  a  few 
minutes,  now  and  then  one  would 
draw  its  abdomen  forward  as  if 
disturbed  by  the  ligtit,  and  then 
straighten  out  again ;  then  all  was 
motionless  as  before.  Thus  I  con- 
tinued to  examine  each  colony  of  bees 
for  several  minutes,  but  f<juntl  after 
about  10  minutes,  with  the  light 
shining  close  and  full  upon  them,  that 
they  began  to  move  about,  and  to 
respire  once  or  twice  at  long  intervals. 

From  this  time  on,  I  frequently 
examined  ttiem  and  at  all  times  of 
the  day  and  nigtit.  So  long  as  the 
temperature  remained  at  40'^  to  42' 
they  remained  thus  undisturlied  by 
the  light;  but  when  the  temuerature 
was  above  or  below  ttiis  point,  ttiey 
did  not  bear  the  light  well,  and  almost 


instantly  began  to  move  about,  and 
occasionally  one  would  come  out  of 
the  liive.  At  'AH'^  and  ;!7 '  the  liees 
were  restless  under  the  light;  at  41'^ 
they  were  least  so.  1  tlKsri  inarle  up 
my  mind  that  this  was  the  point  of 
temoeratun!  at  which  they  most 
pei'fectly  hitiernated. 

For  a  wider  range  of  observations  I 
now  went  to  the  colonies  out  ofdoors; 
10  of  them  were  on  (iailup  franiesand 
weie  clustered  up  so  high  that  1  could 
not  see  tbein.  Ttie  balance  were  on 
shallow  frames  and  among  them  were 
tliree  contracted  on  4  and  •')  frames  in 
wtiicli  I  had  an  unobstructed  view. 
None  had  upward  ventilation.  On 
these,  the  observations  were  all  mtidf 
after  night,  using  for  the  purpose  a 
small  lantern  furnishing  a  light  as 
bright  as  the  lamp.  The  weather 
being  variable,  I  was  aide  to  make  all 
needed  observations.  I  found  that 
when  the  mercury  stood  at  40'^  to  42% 
the  bees  were  all  hibernating  iind 
acted  the  same  in  all  n^spects  as  did 
tliose  in  the  cellar.  At  J-iif^  they  were 
impatient  of  ttie  light";  at  20^  they 
were  uneasy  and  many  respiring  ;  ami 
at  !P  they  were  restless  and  moving 
alioiit  lively,  as  well  as  respiring. 
Below  20'^  all  signs  of  tiibernation 
ajiparently  had  ceased.  How  it  was 
in  the  double-walled  hives  I  ilo  not 
know,  as  I  could  not  see  the  bees,  but 
I  believe  that  it  would  take  a  much 
lower  temperature  to  interrupt  hiber- 
nation than  in  these  three  single- 
walled  hives. 

When  the  temperature  went  above 
V'P  the  bees  began  to  show  signs  of 
activity  ;  at  'liP  tli(;y  had  ceased  to 
hibernate  and  began  to  respire  ;  and 
at  the  approach  of  the  light  they 
moved  about  freely. 

My  observations  ttiree  years  since 
were  made  late— in  I'^ibruary— and  I 
now  think  that  the  bees  were  then 
Iireeding,  as  on  every  occasion  tliev 
were  seen  to  be  ri^spiring,  but  most  of 
them  very  slowly.  The  teni|)eratiire 
of  the  cluster  was  higher  -about  0(P — 
ascertained  by  a  nurnlier  of  tests  witti  a 
good  thermometer.  The  temperature 
in  ttie  hives  now  in  my  cellar.  I  found 
to  be  54^"  among  the  bees  at  tlie  lower 
part  of  the  cluster,  wtien  the  temper- 
ature of  the  cellar  was  at  40^  Ttie 
center  of  ttie  cluster  could  not  have 
been  very  miuti  higtier  than  ttiis,  so 
they  could  not  liave  been  Iireeding.  I 
therefore  believe  that  ttie  ttiermometer 
will  prove  a  relitible  guide  in  deter- 
mining wbettier  tlie  bees  are  hiber- 
nating or  breeding  at  any  given  time. 

Some  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
temperature  of  the  liee  cellar  should 
be  high— aliout  .'lO  — all  winter.  Mr. 
Dooliltle  has  said  ttiiit  lie  would 
consiiler  it  a  great  acquisition  if  he 
had  a  bee-cellar  that  he  could  keep 
at  .W-  without  arlilicial  tieat.  Now, 
as  a  matter  of  fa(;t,  I  think  that  few 
bee  cellars  can  be  kept  above  4!P 
wilhoutartilicial  heat;  luit  as  a  certain 
degree  of  cold  is  essential  to  liitjer- 
nation,  and  that  about  41'^,  what  more 
can  we  askV  Sometiow,  I  am  b<-com- 
ing  impressed  with  tlie  idea  that  a 
great  part  of  our  wintering  tronljles 
comes  from  upward  ventilation  in 
liives.  The  great  success  of  Mr.  Ira 
Barber,  in  wintering,  may  be  due  to 
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the  fact  that  he  gives  his  bees  no  top 
veutihition,  aiul  the  further  fact  that 
his  bee  cellar  will  not  likely  average 
above  45-' ;  it  certainly  will  not,  if  he 
applies  no  artificial  heat. 

If  the  most  perfect  hibernating 
conditions  exist  at  41°,  that  is  the 
temperature  which  the  bee-cellar 
should  have  in  early  winter.  When 
breeding  begins,  then  artificial  means 
of  heating  to  50^  or .55°  will  materially 
aid  the  bees  in  their  work,  and,  I  am 
thinking,  may  come  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable measure  with  all  progressive 
apiarists. 

New  Philadelphia, o+O. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Feeding  Bees,  tlie  Honey  Market,  etc. 


G.   W.  DEM  A  REE. 


The  questions,  how  to  feed  bees, 
when,  and  how  much  to  feed  them, 
have  been  thoroughly  discussed  in  all 
the  bee-periodicals  ;  but  there  is  mat- 
ter of  interest  connected  with  this 
subject  that  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked— in  fact,  neglected.  In  the 
past,  our  fathers  knew  but  little  about 
feeding  bees  even  when  they  knew 
that  the  bees  were  in  a  starving  con- 
dition. I  can  remember  40  or  more 
years  ago,  when  my  father  was  anx- 
ious about  his  bees,  one  winter,  and 
feared  that  some  of  the  "  swarms  " 
would  starve,  and  I  remember  that  he 
fed  them  loaves  of  corn  bread.  The 
loaves  or  pones  of  bread  were  split  in 
the  middle,  and  then  the  fresh  bread 
was  saturated  with  sugar  syrup,  or 
rather,  with  wet  sugar.  The  tiees 
pulled  through  the  winter  all  right,  if 
my  memory  is  not  at  fault ;  of  course 
it  was  mostly  the  sugar  that  saved  the 
bees. 

It  is  a  tact,  that  very  few  people  40 
years  ago  knew  that  sugar  would  an- 
swer as  a  substitute  for  honev,  for 
winter  stores  for  bees.  Those"  bee- 
keepers who  are  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber back  through  all  the  years  of 
progress  in  this  science,  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  apiarists  at 
the  first  fed  their  bees  sugar  as  a  sub- 
stitute ior  hojiey;  in  later  years  some 
began  to  claim  that  sugar  syrup  was 
fis  qood  as  honey  for  winter  stores. 
This  is  as  far  as  any  of  the  works  on 
bee-culture  have  gone,  so  far  as  I  have 
examined  them  on  this  subject.  But 
now  in  the  last  few  years,  there  are 
some  who  seem  to  be  interested  in 
sugar,  or  are  carried  away  by  some 
hallucination  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  most  people,  who  vehemently 
insist  that  nothing  but  sugar  syrup  is 
safe  food  for  bees  in  winter.  What 
are  the  facts  in  the  case  ?  I  have  only 
to  ask  intelligent  bee-keepers  to  ex- 
amine the  bee-papers  for  reports  of 
succes.=es  and  failures  in  wintering 
bees  during  the  past  hard  winter,  and 
form  tlieir  own  judgment.  I  do  not 
fear  the  result.  The  (Jod-given  food 
for  bees— pu?-e  honey — lias  no  superior 
as  a  food  for  bees — or  man. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  inferior  honey  is  necessarily 
betterthan  the  pmest  sugar.  Though 
we  should  admit  that  purefiugar  is 


just  as  good,  and  as  safe  to  winter  our 
bees  on,  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
bee-keepers  should  so  forget  their  own  ' 
interest  as  to  build  up  the  sugar-trade 
at  the  expense  of  the  honey  market, 
and  thus  bring  ruin  on  the  bee-inter- 
ests of  the  country.  A  certain  supply- 
dealer  quotes  sugar  for  feeding  bees 
at  7  to  T14  cents  per  pound,  and  some- 
where else  quotes  extracted  honey  as 
low  as  4  cents.  Nothing  could  better 
illustrate  the  downward  tendency  of 
the  honey  interests. 

I  contend  that  a  good  article  of  dark 
extracted  honey,  such  as  is  quoted  at 
4  to  5  cents  per  pound,  is  the  cheapest 
and  best  food  for  bees  that  can  be  had  ; 
and  it  is  a  suicidal  policy  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  sugar  and  have  so 
much  cheap  honey  hanging  on  the 
market  to  drag  down  the  price  of  the 
white  grades  more  desirable  for  table 
use.  I  could  not  be  influenced  in  this 
matter  by  immediate  personal  interest. 
I  produce  none  but  white  honey  and 
can  sell  all  I  can  produce  at  from  10  to 
V2}4  cents  per  pound  at  my  honey 
store-rooms.  I  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
honey-trade. 

Some  years  ago  the  glucose  fraud 
threatened  the  very  life  of  bee-culture. 
In  the  first  place  it  appeared  as  a  food 
for  bees.  We  all  know  what  a  deter- 
mined effort  was  made  to  ruin  the 
honey-trade  by  thrusting  glucose  in 
its  different  forms  in  the  faces  of  bee- 
keepers. It  required  years  of  per- 
sistent exposure  of  the  fraud,  to  rid 
the  bee-interest  of  this  vile  nuisance. 
And  now  we  are  to  be  beset  witli  the 
sugar-trade  !  If  the  money  that  has 
been  spent  for  sugar  with  which  to 
feed  bees,  had  been  laid  out  for  the 
darker  grades  of  honey,  there  would 
have  been  a  lively  movement  in  the 
honey  market,  and  the  lighter  grades 
of  honey  would  have  advanced  in 
price,  and  instead  of  a  dead  honey 
market  there  would  have  been  a  more 
hopeful  feeling  among  bee-men  gen- 
erally. 

I  know  of  but  one  remedy  for  our 
ruined  honey  market,  and  that  is  to 
stop  the  sugar  business,  and  feed  our 
bees  on  their  own  products.  Here- 
after I  shall  buy  honey  to  feed  my 
bees  and  leave  the  sugar  market  to 
take  care  of  itself.  Much  has  been 
said  about  co-operation— let  us  have  a 
little  practical  co-operation  in  tins 
direction.  The  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  or  more  paid  for  sugar — much 
of  it  adulterated  at  that — the  past 
fall,  would  have  helped  out  the  draw- 
ing honey  market  surprisingly.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  practical  lessons 
of  the  coming  winter  will  be  heeded. 
If  I  was  as  sure  that  contemptible 
selfishness  will  not  eventually  destroy 
the  bee-business,  as  I  am  that  time 
will  prove  that  honey  is  the  best  food 
in  existence  for  bees,  I  would  rest 
content. 

REVERSIBLE  FRAMES. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the 
utility  of  reversible  frames.  This 
idea  is  likely  to  be  pushed  as  never 
before— patent  interests  will  push  it 
regardless  of  its  real  merits.  Expe- 
rience of  years  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  practical  mechanics  may  not 
weigh  much  with  some  people,  but  my 
advice  to  beginners  is,  don't  be  caught 


in  the  trap.  Let  me  here  prophesy 
that  when  the  great  "  blow  "  is  over, 
the  thousands  of  reversible  frames 
that  are  now  being  pushed  into  use 
will  stand  uiireversed.  , 

Christiansburg,  5Ky. 


For  the  American  Bee  Joumat 

Pollen  carried  from  Flower  to  Flower. 

17— G.   M.  DOOLITTLE,   (40—95). 

In  a  paper  pulilished  a  few  years 
ago,  a  copy  of  which  I  chanced  to 
pick  up  lately,  I  found  these  words  : 
"  Pollen  is  borne  from  flower  to  flower 
on  the  breeze  as  well  as  on  the  bodies 
of  insects  ;  in  fact,  that  appears  to  be 
nature's  prime  method  of  conveying 
the  fertilizing  germs  from  the  anthers 
of  the  staminate  to  the  pointals  of  the 
pistillate  blossoms."  While  in  another 
column  of  the  same  paper  I  find  this  : 
'•  Honey  is  a  vegetable  production, 
appearing  in  greater  or  less  quantities 
in  every  flower  that  nods  to  the 
breeze,  or  kisses  the  bright  sunlight. 
It  is  secreted  in  the  flower  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  insects,  thus 
securing  the  complete  fertilization  of 
the  female  blossom." 

Now  while  both  of  the  above  are 
true  in  the  main,  yet  when  applied  to 
certain  plants  and  trees  they  are  not 
true;  neither  is  it  true  that  "every 
flower  that  nods  to  the  breeze " 
secretes  honey.  There  are  some 
points  in  this  matter  which  either  I 
or  other  writers  fail  to  understand, 
and  as  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  our 
pursuit  (bee-keeping),  perhaps  a  short 
article  to  draw  others  out  at  this  time 
of  lawsuits  against  our  industrious 
little  insects,  may  not  be  amiss. 

I  understand  that  the  first  purpose 
for  which  the  honey-bee  was  created, 
was  for  the  fertilization  of  flowers, 
while  the  storage  of  honey  was  only 
for  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the 
bee,  so  that  the  perpetuation  of  the 
species  might  continue  for  this  pur- 
pose (fertilization  of  plants);  that 
man,  after  a  period  of  time,  found 
that  honey  was  good,  and  thus  utilized 
the  product  secreted  by  the  flowers 
and  stored  by  the  bee,  to  become  his 
food,  while  the  bees  perished  from 
such  colonies  as  were  robbed  by  man ; 
that,  as  the  years  went  by, man  learned 
that  the  bees  would  store  more  honey 
than  their  wants  required,  so  surplus 
apartments  were  furnished  the  bees, 
which  were  removed  when  fllled,  thus 
leaving  enough  in  the  hive  or  home 
of  the  bee  to  supply  all  its  needs  ;  and 
that  from  this  surplus  came  the  honey 
of  commerce  and  our  industry  of  bee- 
keeping. 

It  I  am  correct  in  the  above  (and  I 
believe  I  am),  the  people  of  the  world 
have  the  bee-keepers  to  thank  for 
bringing  the  bee  from  its  primeval 
home  (the  hollow  tree,  especially  as 
our  forests  are  being  thinned  out),and 
scattering  it  broadcast  throughout  the 
land,  to  fertilize  the  millions  of 
flowers  which  otherwise  would  pro- 
duce no  fruit. 

But  to  return  to  the  two  paragraphs 
quoted :  While  I  believe  that  the 
bees  were  created  for  the  fertilization 
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of  flowers,  yet  I  also  believe  thiit  not 
over  one-half  of  the  different  species 
of  plants  and  trees  require  the  aid  of 
the  bee  to  fertilize  their  flowers,  and 
that  only  those  which  require  the  aid 
of  the  bee  secrete  any  honey  ;  hence 
I  said  that  it  was  not  true  that  every 
flower  secreted  honey.  In  this  we  see 
the  wisdom  of  -  the  Creator— bees 
created  to  fertilize  flowers  which 
could  not  be  fertilized  in  any  other 
way,  and  honey  placed  in  these  flowers 
to  draw  the  bees  to  them.  Thus  we 
have  the  clover  among  grasses  secret- 
ing honey,  while  the  timothy,  orchard, 
red  top  and  other  grasses  do  not 
secrete  honey,  for  they  are  fertilized 
by  the  "  breeze." 

All  the  fault  I  have  to  find  witli  the 
first  author  quoted,  is  that  he  repre- 
sents that  both  the  breeze  and  the 
bees  may  be  needed  to  fertilize  the 
same  and  all  plants  ;  while  I  believe 
that  plants  and  trees  which  can  be 
fertilized  by  the  breeze,  do  not  need 
the  aid  of  the  bees,  and  that  those 
requiring  the  aid  of  the  bees  cannot 
be  fertilized  by  all  the  breezes  which 
ever  blew.  To  be  sure,  bees  collect 
pollen  from  many  flowers  which  do 
not  require  their  aid,  but,  as  I  said 
before,  honey  is  only  secreted  by 
those  which  do.  Take  the  flower  of 
the  squash  for  instance  :  Gregory, 
who  is  certainly  good  authority,  tails 
us  that  squashes  can  only  be  fertilized 
bo  the  aid  of  bees  and  insects,  and 
proving  the  same  by  giving  experi- 
ments tried  where  fine  netting  was 
placed  over  the  female  flowers  on 
certain  hills,  when  not  one  of  the 
flowers  thus  treated  produced  a 
squash ;  while  other  hills  near  them 
gave  a  good  crop.  Any  one,  looking 
at  a  squash  flower,  will  at  once  cotue 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  wind  to  carry  the  pollen  from 
one  flower  to  another ;  hence  we  find 
it  secreting  honey  to  attract  the  bees. 

Prominent  among  this  class  of 
flowers  which  needs  the  bee  to  fer- 
tilize them,  we  have  the  clovers, 
fruit-trees  of  all  classes,  basswood  ov 
linden,  buckwheat,  and  fall  flowers 
generally.  Of  the  class  that  does  not 
need  the  aid  of  the  bee,  I  will  men- 
tion grasses  of  all  kinds  growing  in 
this  locality  (except  the  clover),  grain 
of  all  kinds  (except  the  buckwheat), 
and  many  of  the  trees  in  the  forest, 
such  as  beech,  ash,  elm,  etc.  With 
the  grain  I  would  include  corn.  I 
know  that  some  writers  tell  us  that 
bees  get  honey  from  corn,  but  after  a 
careful  watch  for  nearly  a  score  of 
years,  I  have  failed  to  find  a  single 
bee  containing  any  honey  in  her 
honey-sac  while  at  work  gather- 
ing pollen  from  corn  tassels.  If 
the  stalks  are  bruised  or  cut  in  any 
way,  sometimes  there  is  a  sweet  sub- 
stance that  exudes,  which  the  bees 
fet,  but  this  cannot  properly  be  called 
he  secretion  of  nectar. 

In  the  above  I  have  given  my  views 
regarding  the  matter,  and  stand  ready 
to  be  corrected  by  any  who  can  show 
that  I  am  wrong.  I  am  no  botanist, 
therefore  I  cannot  give  a  scientific 
article  on  this  subject ;  but  if  there 
are  any  good  botanists  among  the 
readers  of  the  American  Bee  .Jour- 
nal, I,  and  I  think  that  all  of   its 


readers,    would    be   pleased   to  hear 
from  them  on  this  subject. 
Borodino,©  N.  Y. 


Rcitd  at  thL'  Detroit  Coiivpntlon. 


Selling  anflSMpiiiiig  Bees  liytlie  Pound, 


E.  M.  IIAYHURST. 


The  possibility  of  shipping  bees 
without  hives  or  combs,  was  first 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  bee- 
keepers by  an  editorial  in  Gleanings 
for  May.  1879.  In  this  editorial,  Mr. 
Root  suggested  the  use,  as  a  shipping- 
cage,  of  a  common  dish-screen,  pro- 
vided with  a  wooden  bottom  and  sup- 
plied with  candy  and  water.  Soon 
after  reading  this,  I  prepared  a  half- 
pound  of  bees  and  a  queen,  as  thus 
suggested,  and  sent  them  to  Mr.  Jioot 
as  an  experiment.  They  were  re- 
ceived without  the  loss  of  a  single 
bee.  This  settled  the  matter  with 
me,  that  bees  could  be  sent  safely  in 
this  way,  if  all  the  conditions  were 
right. 

I  sent  a  number  of  half  and  one- 
pound  packages  that  season,  with 
good  success.  The  dish-screen  was 
soon  abandoned  for  the  much  more 
convenient  section-box  and  wire-cloth 
cage,  as  advised  by  Mr.  Boot  in  Glean- 
ings for  June,  1S79.  Here  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
our  common  friend,  Bro.  Boot,  is 
father  of  this  business,  aird  that 
nearly  every  advancing  step  made  by 
his  now  healthy  "youngster,"  has  been 
made  at  his  suggestion. 

Without  detailing  to  you  the  many 
heavy  losses  and  great  discourage- 
ments which  I  met  with  during  the 
following  three  years,  and  owing  to 
which  I  very  nearly  abandoned  the 
business  as  ruinous,  I  will  state  that 
I  now  have  the  matter  so  well  under 
control  that  it  is  as  safe  and  profitable 
to  me  as  any  other  department  of  bee- 
keeping. 

I  still  use  the  well-known  section- 
cages,  each  being  crated  so  as  to 
protect  it  somewhat  from  accidents. 
When  a  number  of  packages  are  to 
be  sent  to  one  address,  several  of 
them  are  placed  in  one  crate  ;  I  have 
sent  as  many  as  25  one-pound  pack- 
ages in  one  crate,  but  generally  I 
divide  large  shipments  into  crates 
containing  12  or  15  packages.  These 
crates  are  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of 
ample  ventilation  for  each  package  of 
bees. 

For  feed,  I  use  the  "  Good  "  candy, 
made  of  the  best  pulverized  sugar  and 
clover  or  basswood  honey.  This  candy 
enables  us  to  dispense  with  the  water 
which  was  necessary  with  the  can- 
dies formerly  used.  When  the  bees 
are  not  likely  to  be  confined  more 
than  24  hours,  no  feed  is  really  neces- 
sary, although  a  little  candy"  is  put 
into  all  cages,  to  guard  against  pos- 
sible delay's.  The  proportion  used 
for  long  distances  is  about  4  ounces 
of  candy  per  day  for  each  pound  of 
bees. 

I  now  think  that  most  of  my  heavy 
losses  in  former  years  were  due  to 
over-feeding,  or  "rather,  to  gorging 
the  bees  with  honey.  I  used  to  be  so 
afraid  that  they  would  starve  in  win- 


ter, that  I  would  feed  them  all  the 
honey  that  they  would  take,  after 
they  were  caged;  notwithstanding  the 
well  known  fact  that  bees  when 
gorged  with  sweets  are  much  more 
likely  to  become  panic-stricken  when 
confined,  and  disgorging,  smother 
themselves.  (Jn  the  other  hand,  I 
now  use  every  pi'ecaution  possible  to 
prevent  the  bees  from  filling  them- 
selves while  being  caged.  Bees  caged 
without  a  queen  have  this  same 
tendency  to  panics,  and  will  often  run 
themselves  to  death  ;  hence  I  send  no 
more  bees  without  queens. 

Next  to  over-feeding,  perhaps  the 
greatest  cause  of  losses  is  the  ex- 
posure of  the  bees  to  the  hot. sunshine 
by  the  caiTiers ;  on  this  account  I 
place  conspicuous  cautionary  cards 
on  each  crate,  calling  attention  to 
this  fact.  I  also  send  printed 
"  Directions  "  attached  to  each  crate, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  purchasers, 
many  of  whom  are  quite  inexperienced 
in  handling  bees ;'  these  are  very 
necessary,  but  do  not  always  save  the 
bees.  One  friend  wrote  me  this  sea- 
son that  I  had  failed  to  put  queens 
into  4  or  5  packages  sent  him  ;  he  said  : 
"  I  know  this  to  be  so,  because  all  of 
the  bees  clustered  in  one  place." 
Further  correspondence  developed  the 
fact  that  after  preparing  his  five  hives 
as  directed,  he  turned  all  the  bees 
loose  at  once  by  throwing  them  into 
the  open  air,  expecting  each  nucleus 
with  its  appropriate  queen  to  find  the 
hive  intended  for  it !  Another  friend 
lost  3  out  of  5  nuclei  by  turning  them 
into  hives  containing  their  full  com- 
plement of  combs,  smeared  and  be- 
fouled by  the  bees  that  died  during 
the  winter,  and  without  giving  them 
any  brood  to  care  for.  Only  two  of 
the  lot  had  grit  enough  to  stay  in  their 
new  quarters  and  clean  up. 

In  regard  to  the  profits  to  be  derived 
from  the  business  : '  After  an  experi- 
ence of  seven  years,  I  believe  that 
when  we  can  retail  extracted  honey 
at  home  for  8  or  10  cents  per  pound, 
we  cannot  afford  to  retail  our  bees 
for  less  than  $3  per  pound,  in  May, 
and  assume  all  the  risks  now  required 
of  the  shipper.  Probably  the  persons 
most  benefited  by  the  business,  are 
those  who  have  trouble  in  introduc- 
ing queens,  and  they  are  not  few  ;  to 
such  it  is  certainly  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage to  buy  a  half-pound  of  bees 
with  each  queen,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  the  improved  kinds  without 
the  risk  of  introducing.  These  little 
nuclei  can  be  made  working  colonies 
at  once,  by  giving  them  2  or  3  combs 
of  brood  and  stores  (without  bees) 
from  other  hives.  By  adding  other 
combs  of  brood  as  fast  as  the  bees 
can  care  for  them,  they  can  be  quickly 
built  into  full  and  profitable  colonies  ; 
indeed  2  or  3  combs  of  brood  and 
stores,  is  help  enough  in  ordinary 
seasons,  if  the  bees  are  purchased 
early,  and  in  extra  good  seasons  a 
half-pound  of  bees  with  a  good  queen 
will  often  grow  into  a  fine  colony  for 
winter— a  small  beginning,  but  not 
quite  so  helpless  as  the  one  made  by 
one  of  my  neighbors.  He  sent  to  me 
for  an  untested  queen ;  shortly  after- 
wards he  called  at  my  yard  and  com- 
plained that   the   queen  did  not  do 
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very  well — in  fact,  had  deserted  her 
hive.  It  seems  tljat  he  had  put  her 
with  the  few  bees  sent  with  her  in  the 
ruailina;  cage,  into  a  large,  cracked 
box  into  which  he  had  fastened  a  one- 
pound  section  containing  comb,  but 
no  honey.  He  said  that  there  were 
just  9  bees  with  her,  and  that  he 
thought  4  of  these  were  a  plenty  to 
stay  with  the  queen  while  the  other 
5  went  out  to  gather  honey  and  wax  ! 

At  the  risk  of  incurring  the  charge 
of  being  "  enthusiastic  "  in  regard  to 
the  immense  protits  to  be  derived 
from  purchasing  bees  by  the  pound,  I 
will  close  by  giving  an  extract  from 
a  letter  received  from  an  Iowa  custo- 
mer; it  soimds  a  little  extravagant, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
report— he  probably  had  an  extra 
good  run  of  honey.    Here  it  is  : 

"I  kept  11  of  those  one-pound 
nuclei,  put  each  into  a  full-sized 
chaff  hive  with  empty  combs  ;  this  is 
all  the  help  they  had,  except  a  little 
feed  when  they  tirst  came,  and  a  little 
foundation.  "They  tilled  up  their 
hives,  increased  to  -0  good,  strong 
colonies,  and  gave  me  about  400 
pounds  of  nice  comb  honey.  A  swarm 
from  one  of  them  took  the  tirst  pre- 
mium (§10)  at  our  District  Fair." 

Kansas  City,+o  ilo. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  JoumaL 

Nortlieasterii  Kansas  Coiiyentiou, 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  North- 
eastern Kansas  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  Court  House 
at  Hiawatha,  Kans.,  on  Dec.  11,  188-5, 
Pres.  J.  W.  Margrave  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  approved,  after  wliich 
experiences  in  keeping  bees  were  ex- 
changed, which  was  interesting  to  all. 

>Ir.  II.  J.  Ward  gave  his  method  of 
producing  comb  honey.  The  colony 
should  first  be  in  good  working  con- 
dition—strong in  bees- as  soon  as 
possible.  He  prefers  to  have  them 
swarm,  as  he  can  get  more  honey 
from  the  first  or  prime  swarm  than 
from  a  colony  that  does  not  swarm. 
He  hives  the  swarm  on  combs  or  full 
sheets  of  foundation,  or  i)uts  them 
in  with  a  weak  colony.  He  places 
the  section-cases  on  immediately,  and 
uses  a  slotted  honey-board;  as  but 
few  queens  go  through  the  two  bee- 
spaces  to  lay  in  the  sections,  he 
thinks  that  a  bee-space  should  not  be 
more  than  5-16  of  an  inch.  He  uses 
tin  separators,  and  puts  full  sheets  of 
foundation  in  the  sections. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Dickason  said  that  the 
production  of  extracted  honey  is  more 
profitable  than  comb  honey,  as  he  can 
get  from  two  to  three  times  as  much 
extracted  honey  as  comb  honey,  and 
at  no  greater  expense  or  labor.  By 
way  of  example  he  said  that  two  2- 
frame  nuclei,  being  last  spring  as 
nearly  equal  in  all  conditions  as  pos- 
sible, both  having  productive  queens 
and  active  workers,  were  built  up  and 
seemed  to  work  with  equal  vigor; 
one  of  them  produced  .S.i  pounds  of 
comb  honey,  which  at  20  cents  per 
l)ound  amounts  to  $7;  the  other  pro- 
duced 140   pounds   of   fine  extracted 


honey,  which,  at  10  cents  per  pound, 
amounts  to  $14,  or  if  retailed  at  1.5 
cents  per  pound,  would  amount  to  $21, 
or  three  times  as  much  as  the  first; 
colony. 

Mr.  .J.  W.  Margrave  made  a  few 
excellent  remarks  on  marketing 
honey.  He  would  first  try  to  have 
the  home  market  consume  all  that  he 
could  produce.  Comb  honey  should 
be  in  one-pound  sections,  and  ex- 
tracted honey  m  attractive  packages 
from  1  to  10  pounds  each,  and  be 
peddled  the  same  as  market  gardeners 
peddle  their  produce.  When  people 
refuse  to  buy,  he  would  leave  a  sam- 
ple of  honey  and  Leafiets,  "  Why  Eat 
Honey,"  and  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine."  and  then  he  would  be 
almost  sure  of  a  sale  the  next  time. 
Once  a  customer,  always  a  customer — 
if  honey  is  sold  at  a  reasonable  price  ; 
if  held  so  high  as  to  be  considered  a 
luxury,  but  few  sales  will  be  made. 
He  said  that  bee-keepers  should  com- 
bine and  hold  honey  of  the  same 
grade  at  uniform  prices,  and  prevent 
a  glut  of  honey  in  the  home  markets. 

Mr.  H.  .J.  Ward  does  not  believe  in 
combinations,  and  said  that  only  poor 
honey  can  glut  the  market.  He  sells 
all  the  first-class  honey  that  he  can 
produce,  at  a  fixed  price,  and  sells  no 
inferior  honey.  In  this  way  he  has 
built  up  a  reputation  for  honest  goods, 
end  does  not  need  to  reduce  his  price 
in  order  to  sell. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Dickason,  in  speaking  of 
wintering  bees,  said  that  the  best 
place  is  the  cellar,  and  that  enough  is 
saved  by  cellar-wintering  to  iuore 
than  pay  the  cost  of  handling.  If  no 
cellar  were  near,  he  would  raise  the 
hive  on  a  section-case  so  that  if  dead 
bees  should  fall  they  would  not  clog 
the  entrance,  and  also  to  give  better 
ventilation.  He  would  invert  a 
honey-board  over  the  hive,  place  a 
porous  cloth  on  the  honey-board,  and 
then  a  section-case,  and  fill  the  case 
with  leaves  or  chaff ;  also  give  outside 
protection.  He  put  his  bees  on  shelves 
in  a  cellar,  so  that  any  one  hive  could 
be  moved  independently  of  the  rest. 
He  raises  the  hive  on  a'band  2  inelies 
high,  and  turned  the  entrances  to  the 
wall  to  exclude  light,  puts  on  an  in- 
verted honey-board  to  give  double 
bee-space  over  the  combs,  and  leaves 
the  hive-cover  on  if  the  temperature 
of  the  cellar  is  at  40"  or  less. 

]\Iessrs.  J.  A.  Johnson,  J.  W.  Mar- 
grave, C.  B.  Weaver,  and  others,  pro- 
tect their  bees  on  the  summer  stands. 

The  question  arose  as  to  how  much 
honey  is  needed  to  winter  the  average 
colony,  the  opinion  prevailing  that  2.5 
pounds  is  little  enough  ;  and  as  to  best 
method  of  increase,  natural  swarming 
was  prefered. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Weaver  asked,  "  In  what 
sized  sections  is  the  nicest  combs 
secured  V"  lie  favors  the  4>4x4}^  and 
1}4  inches  wide. 

ilessrs.  T.  B.  and  M.  J.  Dickason 
also  prefer  that  size.  They  dispense 
with  separators, and  get  nice,  straight, 
well  filled  combs,  which  average 
about  12  ounces,  and  more  of  tliem 
are  sold  at  1.5  cents  than  full  pound 
sections  at  20  cents.  They  thought 
that  being  narrower,  they  are  filled 
and  sealed  much  more  quickly,  and 


are  consequently  more  salable  than 
combs  in  2-inch  sections,  which  are 
apt  to  be  bulged. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Ward  uses  tin  separators 
and  wide  sections,  and  likes  them 
very  much.  He  never  used  the  nar- 
row sections. 

An  election  of  officers  was  then  held 
resulting  as  follows  :  President, Ilinim 
J.  Ward,  of  Farmington,  Kans  ;  Vice- 
President,  J.  A.  .Johnson,  of  Everest ; 
Treasurer,  T.  B.  Dickason,  and  Sec- 
retary, M.  J.  Dickason,  of  Hiawatha. 

A  motion  then  prevailed  to  send  a 
condensed  report  of  the  meeting  to 
the  AMEiiiCAN  Bee  Journal  and  to 
OleaninQs,  after  which  the  convention 
adjourned  to  meet  upon  the  call  of 
the  executive  committee. 

M.  J.  Dickason,  Sec. 


For  the  American  Bee  JournaL 

How  I  Managed  jnyjees  last  Season. 

JNO.   A.  THORNTON,  (74—108). 

On  June  1, 188.5,  I  had  74  colonies  of 
bees,  some  in  splendid  condition  and 
some  in  poor  condition  for  honey- 
gathering.  Forty  of  the  best  ones 
were  supplied  with  surplus  arrange- 
ments for  producing  comb  honey  ;  the 
balance  for  extracted  honey.  Thirty- 
three  of  the  colonies  worked  for  comb 
honey  cast  one  swarm  each,  while 
only  one  colony  cast  a  swarm  of  those 
that  were  worked  for  extracted  honey, 
and  that  was  caused  by  the  removal 
of  their  queen  and  not  getting  another 
properly  introduced. 

The  yield  of  clover  honey  ceased 
on  July  1,  and  during  the  forepart  of 
June  the  weather  was  very  bad  for 
honey-gathering,  so  I  secured  only 
about  2,000  pounds  of  white  honey ; 
the  basswood  failed  altogether. 

During  the  latter  part  of  August, 
and  until  Sept.  1  or  2,  it  was  cool  and 
rainy,  but  when  nice  weather  came 
again,  the  bees  commenced  work, 
and  filled  their  brood-chambers  and 
stored  2,000  pounds  more  of  surplus 
honey  of  good  quality  and  light  in 
color,  and  for  which  I  always  secure 
as  good  a  price  as  for  clover  "honey. 

From  the  40  colonies  worked  for 
comb  honey,  I  secured  only  1,800  one- 
pound  sections  suitable  for  market, 
while  from  the  34  weak  colonies,  and 
increase,  were  taken  something  over 
2,200  pounds  of  extracted  honey."  The 
swarms  were  left  on  the  old  stands 
with  the  brood-combs  removed,  and 
supplied  with  empty  frames  or  full 
sheets  of  foundation.  Right  here  let 
me  say  that  the  swarms  that  were 
hived  "on  empty  frames  stored  the 
most  honey  in  the  sections,  at  the 
first ;  but  when  the  fall  \  ield  came, 
the  ones  that  were  hived  on  full 
sheets  of  foundation,  stored  almost 
all  the  crop  in  sections,  while  those 
swarms  that  were  hived  on  empty 
frames  stored  nearly  all  the  honey 
below,  and  built  about  one-half  of 
their  frames  full  of  drone-comb,  while 
the  colonies  supplied  with  full  sheets 
of  foundation  had  their  frames  full  of 
nice  worker-comb  and  clover  honey 
for  winter. 

I  increased  my  apiary  to  108  colo- 
nies, which  are  on  the  summer  stands, 
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and  prepared  by  con finin Reach  colony 
on  6,  6  or  7  combs,  with  a  division- 
board  on  each  side,  and  3  or  4  J^- 
incti  sticlis  crosswise  of  the  frames  on 
top.  witli  old  carpet  for  covers,  and 
tlie  upper  stories  half  full  of  leaves 
or  chaff,  which  completes  the  inside. 
The  outside  packing  consists  of  four 
sticks  2  feet  long,  y^x'Z  inches  wide, 
driven  into  the  ground  back  of  tlie 
hive,  and  tilled  with  straw  between 
them  and  the  hive,  with  a  tight  cord 
around  all. 
Lima,K3  Ills. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  .ToumaL 


Bee-KeepiiiE  in  Central  Illinois, 


WILLIAM  CAJIM. 


The  winter  of  1S84-85  was  a  very 
hard  one  on  bees  here.  The  severe 
cold  weather  continued  so  long  with- 
out intermission,  that  bees  could  not 
move  from  the  cluster,  and  so  they 
starved  to  death  after  exhausting  the 
honey  in  the  frames  upon  which  they 
were  clustered.  My  own  loss  was  over 
Jialf,  though  I  had  59  colonies  left  out 
of  118;  yet  those  that  survived  were 
so  weak  that  many  of  them  were  mere 
nuclei  when  the  honey  season  opened 
in  the  spring. 

There  was  little  honey  until  June  ; 
and  by  the  time  bees  were  strong 
enough  to  swarm,  the  season  closed. 
AVe  had  only  3  weeks  in  which  any 
surplus  was  gathered,  consequently 
the  crop  was  light.  I  increased  my 
apiary,  by  natural  swarming,  to  96 
colonies,  and  took  about  800  lbs.  of 
comb  honey  and  700  fts.  of  extracted 
honey. 

Last  winter  my  bees  were  well 
quilted  down,  but  extra  frames  were 
not  taken  out,  and  many  of  my  hives 
have  13  or  U  frames.  This  winter  I 
reduced  the  larger  hives  to  8  or  9 
frames  and  packed  between  the  divi- 
sion-boards and  the  sides  of  hives 
with  dry  leaves.  Yesterday,  (Dec. 
18),  bees  flew  freely  from  hives  faced 
to  the  south  and  a  large  number  of 
dead  ones  were  thrown  out. 

Excepting  melilot,  my  experience 
with  honey-plants  was  not  satisfac- 
tory this  year.  Catnip  and  flgwort 
yielded  honey  as  long  as  they  bloomed, 
but  their  season  seemed  shorter  than 
usual,  and  where  I  had  taken  so  much 
pains  to  get  them  set  a  few  years  ago, 
they  were  scattering  and  made  a  poor, 
stingy  growth.  Golden  honey-plant 
seemed  to  gain,  but  just  before  it 
came  into  bloom  the  old-fashioned 
black  beetle  with  white  stripes,  that 
destroyed  our  potatoes  forty  years  ago, 
came  and  left  only  bare  stalks.  This 
will  probably  account  for  its  not  be- 
ing found  wild  here,  as  we  have  a 
plant  on  our  hills  that  looks  almost 
exactly  like  it,  and  upon  which  bees 
work  some,  although  insects  injure  it ; 
also,  they  do  not  kill  it  as  the  beetle 
did  Dr.  Tinker's  favorite. 

My  honey  was  all  sold  upon  my  local 
market  at  a  fair  price,  but  this  was 
owing  largely  to  "the  small  quantity 
produced.  There  is  a  demand  for  all 
we  can  produce,  but  this  demand  is 
not   effective;  that   is  to  say,  those 


who  would  be  our  best  customers  are 
not  able  to  buy  because  tlieir  wages 
are  not  in  proportion  to  their  needs. 

We  could  insure  good  seasons  for 
honey  every  year,  if  we  could  induce 
the  same  improvement  of  the  land 
that  has  been  made  in  machinery  with 
which  to  work  the  land.  When  we  do 
this  we  shall  employ  so  much  labor 
upon  the  land  that  the  demand  for 
honey  will  be  far  greater  than  it  now 
is,  and  the  increased  yield  of  the  land 
would  insure  the  payment  of  such 
wages  that  the  demand  would  be 
effective.  With  other  industries  bee- 
keeping must  share  the  vicissitudes  of 
climate  and  social  conditions,  and 
with  all  other  industries  we  are  vitally 
interested  in  knowing  whether  we 
can  improve  our  climate  or  better  our 
social  conditions. 

I  purchased,  over  a  year  ago,  a  foot- 
power  saw,  and  have  found  it  a  won- 
derful help  to  me.  I  understand 
filing  and  setting  saws  and  the  use  of 
tools  for  wood- working  generally,  so 
that  I  may  have  succeeded  better  than 
many  others  would.  At  first  my  saws 
seemed  to  wabble  slightly  and  cut 
rough,  but  after  setting,  filing,  and 
hnishing  with  the  hone  myself,  1 
turned  off  work  that  some  carpenters 
refused  to  believe  had  not  been  planed  ; 
and  from  no  regular  hive  factory  have 
I  ever  received  work  so  smooth,  true 
and  exact,  as  I  can  get  from  this  saw. 

Murrayville,  +0III. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  Journal. 


The  Honey  Season  of  1885, 


J.    SI.  HAMBAUGH. 


My  loss  of  bees  last  winter  was 
about  30  per  cent.  I  wintered  65  colo- 
nies in  a  house,  or  enclosure,  con- 
structed of  straw,  slough  grass,  and 
fodder.  I  gave  them  a  flight  on  Jan. 
1,  and  diarrhea  was  prevalent  among 
many.  I  placed  them  on  the  summer 
stands  on  Feb.  27  ;  there  was  then  but 
9  dead  colonies,  but  diarrhea  was  very 
prevalent  throughout  the  entire  yard, 
and  the  snow  was  soon  made  as  yel- 
low as  saffron  for  quite  a  distance, 
from  their  feces,  and  a  horrible  stench 
arose  from  the  yard.  Sealed  brood 
and  larvai  was  found  in  many  of  the 
hives  ;  and  while  some  made  headway 
in  building  up,  many  dwindled  away 
and  died,  ere  the  weak  could  be  re- 
cruited from  the  strong  colonies,  and 
I  have  found  that  it  is  poor  economy 
to  tear  down  the  strong  to  build  up 
the  weak  colonies,  where  the  per 
cent,  of  weak  ones  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  strong.  It  is  better  to  double  up 
colonies,  where  the  production  of 
honey  is  the  object  in  view.  Less 
colonies  and  more  bees  is  by  far  the 
most  logical  conchision. 

It  was  about  April  1  before  the  bees 
gathered  their  first  pollen,  which  was 
from  soft  maple,  and  the  bloom 
throughout  the  entire  season  was 
about  one  week  later  than  the  season 
previous,  in  this  locality.  While  the 
early  harvest  was  not  as  rich  as  last 
year,  the  quality  was  much  better, 
and  we  were  not  treated  to  another 


scourge  of  lioney-dew,  which  then  was 
very  abundant  here. 

In  order  to  retrieve  my  losses  to 
some  extent,  I  bought  about  35  colo- 
nies of  bees  in  box-hives,  and  trans- 
ferred them.  The  complete  upsetting 
of  their  household  affairs  was  so  great 
that  they  did  not  recover  sufliciently 
to  make  the  season  prolitable,  but  I 
am  looking  for  belter  results  another 
year. 

I  commenced  the  season  with  about 
86  colonies,  and  with  the  exception  of 
about  20  colonies,  they  were  in  rather 
poor  condition.  They  increased  to 
103  colonies,  by  natural  swarming, 
and  I  obtained  about  3,500  pounds  of 
extracted  honey,  and  1,000  pounds  of 
comb  honey.  The  largest  yield  of  any 
one  colony  was  204  pounds.  Italians 
and  hybrids  were  far  in  advance  for 
the  production  of  extracted  honey.  In 
every  instance  where  the  production 
exceeded  25  pounds,  they  were  pure 
Italians  or  hybrids.  Eighteen  colo- 
nies produced  upwards  of  75  pounds 
each,  and  6  produced  over  100  pounds 
apiece ;  but  to  take  the  entire  yard 
throughout,  there  was  about  a  "half 
crop  harvested.  I  have  Italianized 
and  hybridized  the  greater  portion  of 
my  home  apiary,  and  intend  to  get 
rid  of  the  blacks  another  year  if 
possible. 

There  is  a  universal  complaint  of 
"  no  honey "  this  season,  here,  and 
because  my  success  looks  large  in  the 
eyes  of  some, 'the  cry  of  adulteration 
still  goes  abroad.  Will  the  people 
never  learn  that  the  specialist  bee- 
keeper has  great  advantages  over  the 
old-fogy  class  ? 

Spring,K3  Ills. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Tlie  AlWuo  Strain  of  Bees. 


S.   VALENTINE. 


I  notice  that  in  the  answers  to 
Query,  No.  171,  Albino  bees  are  dis- 
cussed, and  Mr.  Pond  says  :  "  The 
term 'Albino'  is  a  misnomer,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  bees  so-called."  I  claim 
that  the  term  "  Albino  "  is  as  applica- 
ble to  insects  as  to  animals,  and  if  so, 
it  is  appropriate  and  properly  applied 
to  bees.  If  Mr.  Pond  will  refer  to  my 
article  on  page  199  of  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal for  1882,  on  "  Albino  Bees— Why 
so  Called,"  he  will  see  wh>  they  are 
called  Albinos. 

Mr.  Harrison,  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper  in  1881,  asked  why  all 
the  white  hairs  turned  buff  or  yellow, 
when  the  Albino  bees  became  a  few 
days  old  ;  and  said  that  if  such  was 
the  case,  he  thought  it  knocked  all 
the  "  Albino  "  out  of  them.  I  do  not 
think  so,  for  I  cannot  see  any  Albino 
in  such  bees  to  "  knock  out."  I  admit 
that  all  who  use  the  term  "Albino"  for 
yellow,  will  have  some  "knocking 
out  "  to  do,  for  the  term  "Albino" 
was  never  intended  for  light-colored 
Italians. 

I  keep  bees  for  profit,  and  work  my 
apiaries  for  a  livelihood.  I  am  not 
prejudiced  against  any  variety  of 
bees,  and  whenever  I  thought  there 
was  any  advantage  in  aiiv  varietv,  I 
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was  not  slow  to  invest  in  it.  I  have 
spent  hundreds  of  dollars,  together 
with  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  many 
hours  of  thorough  experimenting  with 
bees,  and  I  am  satisHed  that  the 
Albino  bees  have  the  preference. 

The  Albino  queens  are  very  prolific, 
breeding  up  early  in  the  spring,  and 
more  readily  supersede  their  tailing 
queens.  I  frequently  find  both  mother 
and  daughter  laying  in  the  same  hive; 
the  workers  are  good  honey-gatherers, 
and  for  beauty  and  gentleness  they 
are  not  excelled. 

Hagerstown,v3  Md. 

For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 

The  Secretion  of  Wax  liy  Bees, 

E.    B.    SOUTHWICK,    M.    D. 


I  notice  that  in  the  answers  to 
Query,  No.  164,  nearly  all  speak  as 
though  the  will  was  the  supreme 
power  that  governs  all  actions,  when 
the  will  is  but  a  slave  to  circumstances 
regulated  by  the  emotions. 

Xone  of  those  who  replied  to  the 
Query,  gave  the  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  the  bees  in  secreting  wax  and 
making  comb,  (though  doubtless  they 
were  all  familiar  with  it),  so  I  will 
give  my  description  of  it,  which  is  as 
follows: 

When  bees  lack  for  room  to  store 
honey  or  to  rear  brood,  and  have  room 
for  more  comb,  some  of  the  bees 
fasten  themselves  at  the  upper  part 
of  this  room,  in  two  separate  places, 
then  others  fasten  to  them  by  grasp- 
ing their  bodies  or  legs,  and  hanging 
down  others  fasten  to  them, and  so  on 
until  they  form  a  string — or  two 
strings — as  long  as  they  want  to  com- 
mence with  ;  then  the  lower  ends  are 
brought  together  and  held  by  the  bees, 
thus  forming  a  part  of  an  elongated 
circle.  The  younger  bees  generally 
do  this,  not  because  they  are  more  fit 
for  it,  but  because  the  older  bees  are 
more  lit  for  something  else.  The  bees 
that  are  free  then  commence  feeding 
those  in  the  string  to  the  utmost  of 
their  ability,  and  to  consume  this  food 
a  very  large  circulation  is  caused 
which  brings  into  action  a  set  of 
secreting  organs  similar  to  our  sudor- 
ific organs,  and  they  secrete  from  the 
circulation  a  substance  that  is  indi- 
gestible and  worthless  in  the  system, 
and  throw  it  out  on  the  surface.  These 
the  free  bees  take  off  in  the  form  of 
thin  scales,  sometimes  thicker  and 
sometimes  thinner,  according  to  the 
time  tlie  organ  has  been  at  work  and 
the  amount  and  quality  of  the  circu- 
lation. 

When  one  of  these  scales  is  taken 
off,  another  commences  to  form,  and 
so  continues  as  long  as  the  bee  is 
kept  in  that  position  and  properly  fed. 
That  this  process  is  exhaustive — 
very  uuch  doubt,  as  nothing  is  taken 
from  the  circnlation  that  would 
strengthen  or  nourish.  These  little 
scales  are  them  made  into  comb.  If 
they  are  too  thick  for  the  place  where 
the  bees  want  to  use  them,  they  draw 
them  out  thinner;  if  too  thin,  they 
are  pressed  together. 

Whether  the  position  of  the  bees 
helps  the  secretion  ornot,  I  am  unable 


to  say ;  but  I  think  that  the  forming 
of  the  semicircle  is  for  the  purpose 
of  having  them  near  where  the  wax  is 
wanted.  When  regularly  fed,  this 
secretion  is  thrown  off  in  the  feces, 
and  is  about  all  there  is  of  pure  honey 
that  is  not  used  in  nourishing  the 
system. 
Sherman,'o  Mich. 


For  tne  American  Bee  JourDal. 

Bee-Keeiiiiig  in  Florida, 


JOHK  T.  DETWILEK. 


Convention  Notices. 


Allow  ine  to  enquire  as  to  the  loca- 
tion, in  Sonth  Florida,  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
Burnet,  whose  communication  ap- 
peared on  page  683  of  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal for  1885.  From  his  communica- 
tion, I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
honey  locality  of  New  Smyrna,  Volusia 
Co.,  is  much  excelled  ;  for  during  my 
residence  in  Florida  I  have  failed  to 
learn  of  a  locality  where  the  winter 
can  be  spent  in  hiving  swarms  and 
extracting  honey ;  except  it  is  from 
hives  that  the  ants  have  caused  the 
bees  to  swarm  out,  which  would 
necessitate  re-hiving  them.  I  should 
like  to  liear  further  from  Mr.  Burnet, 
who  evidently  has  a  desirable  locality, 
providing  he  has  available  transporta- 
tion for  the  honey  when  harvested. 

I  would  say  that,  in  the  mangrove 
belt  of  Volusia  county,  the  season 
extends  from  March  until  August, 
with  a  drouth  during  April,  during 
which  time  feeding  must  be  kept  up. 
I  have -met  several  individuals  who 
came  here  believing  that  bees  gather 
enough  honey  daily  to  keep  them 
going  during  the  winter.  This  is  a 
mistake;  and  those  who  ship  bees 
either  in  full  colonies  or  nuclei  should 
see  that  each  colony  has  sufficient 
sealed  stores  to  subsist  upon  for  at 
least  60  days.  Feeding  has  a  tendency 
to  cause  robbing,  which,  in  this 
locality,  is  to  be  dreaded,  as  it  fre- 
quently causes  the  entire  apiary  to 
become  demoralized,  except  during  a 
honey-flow.  If  Mr.  B.  will  kindly 
state  the  source  from  which  the  bees 
gather  honey,  and  the  quality,  he  will 
confer  a  favor,  and  as  well  as  prevent 
individuals  from  coming  to  Florida  to 
engage  in  the  active  duties  of  the 
apiary  daring  the  winter  months,  ex- 
cept it  be  in  his  locality  ;  for  they  will 
certainly  be  disappointed  in  the  man- 
grove district  of  Volusia  county. 

In  this  connection  I  may  say  that 
comb  honey  is  very  liable  to  sweat, 
crack  and  become  sour,  from  the 
dampness  of  tlie  climate,  and  that 
those  who  change  their  location  to 
any  part  of  Florida,  from  the  North, 
should  take  this  matter  into  consider- 
ation before  making  too  large  an  in- 
vestment in  supers  and  sections  for 
the  production  of  comb  honey.  To 
tliose  who  come  here  to  "  astonish  the 
natives  "  with  their  superior  skill  and 
abilities,  I  have  nothing  to  say;  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  others,  I  would  say  that 
a  little  attention  given  to  the  methods 
practiced  by  resident  aiiiarists  will 
insure  success,  or  at  least  prevent  loss 
until  experience  is  gained. 

New  Smyrna,  ©Fla. 


I^~  The  annual  Convention  of  the  Indi- 
ana State  Bee-Keepers'  Society  will  be  held 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  Jan.  L'O  and  ai,  ISSG. 
The  meetings  of  this  Society  have  been  very 
successful  in  the  past,  and  the  coming:  meet- 
ing promises  to  be  still  better.  The  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  State  Board 
of  Atrriculture,  and  it  is  one  of  a  series  of 
meetings  held  by  the  different  Societies  of 
the  State,  which  pertain  to  the  specialties  of 
Agriculture,  viz.,  Dairying,  Wool-Growing, 
Swine-Breeding,  Poultry-Itaising,  etc.  Re- 
duced rates  are  offered  at  Hotels,  and  every- 
thing possible  will  be  done  to  make  the 
meeting  entertaining  and  instructive.  A 
very  complete  program  is  being  prepared, 
with  ample  time  to  discuss  the  important 
subjects  of  particular  int-erest  to  bee-keep- 
ers. A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
bee-keepers,  with  the  hope  that  they  will  at- 
tend, and  thus  make  the  Convention  of  still 
greater  importance. 

FUANK  L.   DonGHERTY,   SeC. 


I^T"  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cortland 
Union  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held 
in  Union  Hall  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  12, 
1SK(),  at  10  a.m.  It  is  hoped  that  all  inter- 
ested in  apiculture  will  make  an  e.xtra  effort 
to  be  in  attendance  at  this  meeting.  Those 
unable  to  attend  this  meeting  are  requested 
to  send  to  the  Secretary,  reports  of  their 
apiaries  from  Mav  1,  1885,  to  Bee.  1,  188.5. 
W.  H.  Beach,  .Sec,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


^S~  The  ne.\t  meeting  of  the  Maine  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Skow- 
hegan,  Me.,  on  Jan.  l!i,  '-20  and  ':!1,  1886.  The 
Maine  Central  H.  R.  will  sell  tickets  at  one 
fare  for  the  round  trip.  The  Grand  Trunk 
R.  K.  will  sell  tickets  at  the  same  rate  to 
Lewiston,  Me.,  to  all  who  attend  the  meeting. 
Bee-keepers  everywhere  are  cordially  invi- 
ted to  be  present.  Wm.  Hoyt,  Sec. 


IW  The  Northern  Ohio  Bee-Keepers'  As- 
sociation will  hold  a  meeting  in  the  Baptist 
Hall,  in  Wellington,  O.,  on  Friday,  Jan.  8, 
iswi.  A  special  effort  will  be  made  to  secure 
a  full  attendance.     H.  R.  Boaiidman,  See. 


J^W  The  annual  meeting  of  the  North- 
western Illinois  and  Southwestern  Wiscon- 
sin Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in 
Frccport,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  19,  1886. 

JONATH.VN   STEW.IBT,  SCC. 


f^"  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Champlain 
Vallev  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held 
in  Middlebury,  Vt.,  on  Jan.  -21,  1886. 

R.  H.  HOLMES,  Sec. 

t^"  The  Northeastern  Ohio  and  North- 
western Pennsylvania  Hee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  seventh  annual  convention 
at  Meadville,  Pa.,  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, Jan.  20  and  21, 1886.    C.  H.  CooN,  Sec. 


t^~  The  Eastern  New  York  Bee-Keepers' 

Association  will  hold  its  annual  convention 
in  Agricultural  Hall  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  January 
26—28,  1886.  The  first  session  will  begin  on 
Tuesday,  at  2  p.m.  All  interested  in  bee- 
kccijing  are  I'eriuested  to  attend,  and  bring 
apiarian  supplies  for  exhibition.  The  pro- 
gramme will  consist  of  essays  on  important 
subjects,  discussions,  etc. 

E.  W.  Philo,  Sec. 


System  and  Success. 

i^'  All  who  intend  to  be  systematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
The  prices  arc  as  follows  : 

For    .")0  colonies  (120  pages) $100 

**     100  colonies  (220  pages) 125 

"     200  colonies  (420  pages) 1.50 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  moat  desirable. 
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Local  Convention  Directory. 


Time  and  place  of  MeeWig. 

Northern  Oliio,  iit  Wellincitnn,  (). 
H.  ii.  Bourdroan.  Sec,  K.  'I'ownsend.  O. 

-Cortland  Union,  at  Cortlund.  N.  Y. 

W.  U.  Beacli,  Sec,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

-15.— Nebraska  State,  at  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
W.  F.  Writ'ht,  Sec,  Johnson,  Nebr. 

-N.  W.  Ills.  &  S.  W.  Wis.,  at  Freepnrt.  Ills. 
Jonathan  Stewart,  Sec,  Rock  City,  Ills. 

■21.— Maine,  at  Skowheean.  Me. 

Wm.  U'.yt.  Sec.  Uipley.  Me. 

21.— Indiana  Stale,  at  IndianapoHa,  Ind. 
F.  L.  Dougherty,  Sec,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

2I.-N.  E.  Ohio  *  N.W.Pa..at  Meadville.Pa. 
C.  H.  Coon.  Sec,  New  Lyme,  O. 

Champlaln  Valley,  at  Middlebury,  Vt. 
R.  H.  Holmes,  Sec.  Shorehani,  Vt. 

*J8.— Eastern  New  York,  at  Albany.  N.  Y. 
E.  W.  Philo.  Sec,  Halfmoon,  N.  Y. 

-Des  Moines  County,  at  Burlington.  Iowa. 
Jno.  Nau.  Sec,  Middletowu,  Iowa. 


tST"  In  opder  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetinKs.— Ed. 


1881) 

Jan 

8.- 

Jan 

1-2.- 

Jan 

13- 

Jan 

,19.- 

Jan. 

I'J- 

Jan. 

■20,: 

Jan. 

20,  L 

Jan. 

21.- 

Jan. 

26- 

Apr. 

27.- 

Testing  the  Hibernation  Theory.— 

S.  McLees,  May,ot  Mich.,  on  Dec.  12, 
1885,  writes : 

On  Dec.  .S  I  put  34  colonies  of  bees 
in  the  cellar  ;  one  I  left  on  the  sum- 
mer stand,  to  test  the  hibernation 
theory.  One  colony  increased  to  six. 
They  gathered  1,20U  pounds  of  honey 
during  the  past  season.  I  have  given 
them  no  upward  ventilation.  Their 
combs  are  well  filled  with  honey,  and 
I  left  some  pollen  in  each  hive.  Of 
the  result  I  will  write  to  the  Bee 
Journal  next  spring. 


Bees  in  Good  Condition.— John  Eey, 
East  Saginaw,©  Mich.,  on  Dec.  21, 
1885,  says: 

My  bees  have  had  a  fine  flight  to- 
day, and  they  appear  to  be  in  good 
condition.  They  did  not  spot  the 
snow  any,  and  I  think  that  they  will 
winter  better  than  they  did  last  win- 
ter. At  least,  everything  seems  to 
point  in  their  favor,  so  fgj. 


Good  Results— Wintering  Bees.— 
Ezra  J.  Cronkleton,  Duulap,*o  Iowa, 
on  Dec.  26, 1885,  writes  : 

I  commenced  the  season  of  1885 
with  10  colonies  of  bees,  increased 
them  to  16,  and  obtained  an  average 
per  colony  of  108  pounds  of  surplus 
honey  in  one-pound  sections.  My 
honey  was  produced  by  the  wide- 
frame  system,  and  it  was  very  nice 
and  straight,  and  all  the  boxes  well 
filled;  but  I  shall  use  the  Heddon 
system  next  season.  As  I  am  a  student 
in  apiculture,  and  not  an  experimen- 
ter, I  adopt  what  I  think  is  best  as 
fast  as  my  judgment  dictates  that  it 
is  best.  I  have  handled  bees  onlv  two 
seasons,  and  I  think  that  I  have  met 
with  very  good  success,  having  made 


but  few  blunders.  I  winter  my  bees 
in  the  cellar,  very  similarly  to  Mr.  Ira 
15arber's  plan.  I  was  very  successful 
last  winter,  and  my  bees  are  in  line 
condition  so  far  ttiis  winter.  I  take 
more  trouble  upon  myself  than  Mr. 
Barber  teaches,  for  I  lay  laths  on  top 
of  the  brood-frames,  then  a  muslin 
sheet,  and  then  a  soft,  woolen  blanket. 
After  that  I  put  on  the  surplus  ar- 
rangement and  crowd  into  it  a 
cushion  made  of  forest  leaves,  and  of 
course  it  rests  on  the  blanket ;  at  last 
I  put  on  the  cap.  1  keep  the  tempera- 
ture at  50^.  I  take  out 2  frames,  leav- 
ing in  8.  This  plan  is  old,  but  it 
seems  to  be  successful!. 


Bee-Keeping    on   the   Frontier.— 

Joseph  Myers,  Alma,  JNebr.,  on  Dec. 
21,  1885,  says  : 

I  came  to  this  place  in  April,  1884, 
bringing  4  colonies  of  bees  with  me. 
The  people  here  said  that  they  would 
starve,  but  in  1884  they  increased  to 
7  colonies,  and  produced  about  75 
pounds  of  excellent  honey.  I  had 
them  in  a  cave  last  winter,  and  they 
wintered  all  right.  During  the  past 
season  I  have  increased  them  to  12 
colonies,  but  lost  1,  so  I  have  only  11, 
wliich  are  in  good  condition,  and  I 
obtained  over  100  pounds  of  honey, 
some  of  which  L  sold  for  40  cents  per 
pound.  I  believe  that  this  will  be  a 
good  honey  country  when  it  once 
becomes  settled  withpeople,  and  more 
clover  is  sown.  Bees  do  well  on  buck- 
wheat ;  I  believe  it  yields  more  honey 
here  then  it  does  in  Illinois,  where  I 
came  from. 


Bees  are  ftuiet.— Titus  C.  Wilsie, 
Brandon, o+ Wis.,  on  Dec.  28, 1885, says: 

I  have  10  colonies  of  bees  in  the 
cellar.  The  past  season  was  a  very 
poor  one,  and  I  think  that  if  bees 
have  not  been  fed  considerable  for 
the  winter,  the  loss  will  be  heavy.  We 
have  had  very  warm  and  pleasant 
weather  for  the  past  week,  for  this 
season  of  the  year,  but  the  bees  are 
quiet  and  appear  to  be  all  right.  Last 
winter  I  put  33  colonies  into  winter 
quarters— some  in  the  cellar  and  some 
were  on  the  summer  stands— but  I 
lost  all  but  7  of  them.  I  think  the 
cause  was  diarrhea.  The  loss  of  those 
in  the  cellar  and  those  out-of-doors 
would  average  about  the  same.  Mr. 
B.  Jenkinson,  of  this  place,  did  not 
lose  a  colony  out  of  48,  and  he  win- 
tered them  in  the  cellar.  It  is  some- 
thing I  cannot  quite  understand,  for 
my  cellar  is  dry  and  well  ventilated. 


Poor  Season  for  Honey.— Dr.  H. 
Besse,    Delaware,©  O.,    on  Dec.   28, 

1885,  writes : 

My  bees  are  nicely  packed  away  in 
the  cellar  and  bee-house,  where  the 
temperature  is  from  40°  to  46'-'.  I  put 
them  in  on  Nov.  14—133  colonies  in 
all,  leaving  one  colony  on  its  summer 
stand,  as  an  indicator  to  let  me  know 
when  it  is  time  to  put  the  rest  out  in 
the  spring.  This  has  been  a  very  poor 
season,  so  much  so  that  I  had  to  feed 
my  bees  over  five  barrels  of  sugar  in 


order  to  furnish  them  enougli  stores 
for  winter.  The  lasc  severe  winter 
destroyed  the  white  clover,  and  we 
have  no  basswood  liere,  so  it  was  the 
poorest  season  ever  known  in  tliis  part 
of  the  State ;  but  I  hope  that  we  will 
have  a  good  season  next  year,  for  the 
ground  is  literally  covered  with  young 
white  clover  that  will  bloom  next 
season.  I  shmild  not  know  how  to  do 
without  the  Bee  Jouiinal. 

The  Weather,  Cellar-Wintering, 
etc.— Eugene  Secor,  Forest  City, 5 
Iowa,  on  Dec.  22, 1885,  writes  : 

Winter  has  come  (and  gone,  appar- 
ently). About  Dec.  4,  the  first  cold 
wave  reached  us,  suddenly  and 
severely.  The  temperature  on  one  or 
two  mornings  was  as  low  as  12-  below 
zero.  Six  to  8  inches  of  snow  fell. 
The  last  few  days  have  been  mild,  the 
snow  is  nearly  all  gone,  and  the  frost 
is  about  out  of  the  ground.  A  part  of 
my  bees  have  been  in  the  cellar  seven 
weeks.  The  temperature  of  the  cellar 
is  45°  to  50^.  It  has  no  ventilation 
except  an  inside  door  occasionally 
opened  at  night.  My  bees  have  nat- 
ual  stores  entirely.  Please  allow  me 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  continued 
excellence  of  the  Bee  Jouhnal.  The 
last  number,  containing  so  much  of 
interest  concerning  the  late  North 
American  Bee-Keepers'  Convention 
was  worth  more  than  the  sum  asked 
for  an  entire  year's  subscription. 


Favorable  Winter,  etc.- 13— J.  F. 
Logsden,  (55—90),  Barton,»o  Md.,  on 
Dec.  26,  1885,  writes  : 

The  winter  so  far  has  been  very 
favorable  for  the  successful  wintering 
of  bees  in  this  locality.  During  the 
last  of  October  and  the  first  of  No- 
vember I  packed  00  colonies  with 
forest  leaves,  and  they  are  wintering 
nicely.  They  all  had  a  nice  flight  on 
Dec.  23  and  24 ;  today  the  mercury  is 
at  40O  Fahr.  The  past  season  was 
rather  poor,  butl  increased  my  apiary 
to  90  colonies,  and  my  largest  yield 
from  one  colony  was  160  pounds  of 
extracted  honey.  My  crop  consisted 
of  1,700  pounds  of  comb  honey  in 
boxes,  and  1.000  pounds  of  extracted 
honey,  mostly  disposed  of  in  my  home 
market.  My  average  price  for  comb 
honey  is  17  cents  per  pound,  and  for 
extracted,  14  cents  per  pound. 


The  Season  of  1885.— Wm.  Morse, 

Rockford,5  Ills.,    on    Dec.    26,   1885, 
writes  : 

I  commenced  the  season  with  36 
colonies  of  bees,  18  of  which  had  been 
wintered  in  the  cellar,  and  18  on  the 
summer  stands,  packed  in  chaff. 
Those  wintered  in  the  cellar  increased 
to  31  colonies  during  the  season,  and 
produced  542  pounds  of  honey  in  one 
and  two-pound  sections ;  those  win- 
tered on  the  summer  stands  increased 
to  36  colonies  and  ten  3-frame  nuclei, 
and  produced  954  pounds  of  honey.  I 
also  obtained  from  my  apiary  about 
250  pounds  of  honey  in  p.artly-filled 
sections.  In  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber I  began  preparing  them  for  win- 
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ter,  reducing  them  to  56  colonies  and 
six  3-fraaie  nuclei.  I  fed  them  120 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar  made  into 
syrup ;  also  the  2o0  pounds  of  honey 
in  the  partly-lilled  sections,  uncap- 
ping what  was  sealed,  and  putting  the 
sections  on  top  of  the  frames.  On 
Oct.  Ki  I  packed  them  all  in  chaff,  for 
the  winter,  on  the  summer  stands.  I 
have  recently  disposed  of  all  of  my 
bees,  fixtures,  etc.,  on  account  of  my 
advanced  age  (80  years),  poor  health, 
and  failing  eye-sight. 

Bees  had  a  Nice  Flight-  — J.  tJ- 

Norton,  Macomb,+o  Ills.,  on  Dec.  29, 
1885,  says  : 

Bees  are  in  fine  condition  at  present. 
I  have  50  colonies  that  I  hope  to  win- 
ter safely  in  my  usual  way— with 
chaff  packing.  They  all  had  a  good 
flight  on  Dec.  20. 


Bees  Wintering  Finely. —James 
Ileddon,  Dowagiac,  p  ^Mich.,  on  Dec. 
24, 1885,  writes : 

ximong  other  wise  sayings  uttered 
at  tlie  late  Convention  at  Detroit,  Mr. 
Ira  J5arber  said:  "The  wintering 
problem  is  solved."'  I  have  no  doubt 
of  that  fact,  and,  like  Mr.  U.,  1  think 
that  the  main  factor  in  wintering  is 
temperature ;  outside  of  that,  the 
question  of  food— the  question  being 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  be  free  from 
nitrogen,  via  Hoating  pollen.  Float- 
ing pollen  would  be  consumed  in  any 
temijerature,  but  pollen  in  the  form 
of  bee-bread,  only  after  exposure  to  a 
low  temperature.  My  bees  are  all 
passing  the  winter  in  apparent 
quietude  and  health, and  while  I  hope 
for  successful  wintering  with  those 
upon  natural  stores,  I  feel  sure  of 
perfectly  wintering  those  upon  stores 
of  all  sugar  syrup. 


left  us  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the 
honey  season  for  1885.  We  sold  2 
colonies  before  the  season  commenced, 
and  from  the  remaining  U  we  took 
1,!)00  pounds  of  honey  in  sections,  all 
nicely  capped,  and  300  pounds  in 
frames,  which  we  gave  them  because 
we  ran  out  of  sections,  and  thought 
that  the  season  was  too  nearly  gone  to 
get  more.  Our  average  from  14  colo- 
nies, soring  count,  was  157  pounds 
per  colony.  

Preparing  Bees    for  Winter.— W. 

Mason,  Fillmore,K3  Ind.,  on  Dec.  2-5, 
1885,  says : 

Winter  has  again  returned,  and  I 
fear  that  all  the  bees  are  not  cared 
for  as  they  should  be.  If  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  hogs  have  warm  pens, 
and  other  stock  comfortably  quartered 
for  winter,  why  not  the  bees,  too  V 
But  the  "  pets  "  are  much  neglected  ! 
On  Nov.  19  my  bees  and  hives  were 
all  carefully  weighed  and  noted,  all 
colonies  being  in  fair  condition.  I 
stored  all  but  one  colony  in  my  bee- 
house  on  Dec.  5,  holding  a  tempera- 
ture of  40'-'.  The  one  left  out  is  to 
test,  if  I  can,  the  difference  of  indoor 
and  out-door  wintering.  The  mercury 
has  not,  as  yet,  marked  very  low  ;  on 
Dec.  7  it  was  5°  below  zero.  I  notice 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  my  article, 
on  page  744  of  the  Bee  Journal  for 
1885,  that  it  reads,  "I  have  2-inch 
auger  holes  on  either  side  of  the  lid 
for  ventilation  in  winter,"  etc.,  in- 
stead of,  "  I  have  2  one-inch  auger 
holes  on  either  side  of  the  lid,"  etc., 
as  I  meant  to  say. 


Good  Yield   of   Honey-— 4  — Vira 

Swartwood,      (Ueartield,?  Iowa,     on 
Dec.  18, 1885,  writes  : 

The  last  winter  left  its  mark  on  the 
bee-keepers  here,  most  of  whom  lost 
all,  and  the  rest  a  part  of  their  bees. 
We  succeeded  in  saving  16  colonies 
out  of  23  that  were  packed   in   dry- 
goods  boxes  on   the  summer  stands, 
and  all  were  in  fair  condition.     They 
were  a    month    later  than    usual   in 
building   up   last    spring,  and   as   we 
have  not  been   accustomed  to  having 
white  clover  around  us  in  siitlicieut 
quantity   for  a  honey   crop,  we  made 
no  attempt  to  get  our  bees  in  readi- 
ness for  one,  but  to  our  surprise  the 
few  bees  that  we   had,  worked  early 
and   late  during    the    clover    season, 
bringing  in  a  goodly   amount  of  sur- 
plus, and  showing  us  how  much  might 
have  been  gathered  had  we  only  been 
ready  for  it.    The   last  two  weeks  in 
July    and    the    lirst    one   in    August 
drained    the    brood-chambers  of    all 
llieir  honey,  and  the  bees  took  a  large 
amount   from   the  sections  for  fooil, 
making  one   feel   that   it   would    be 
something  to  be  thankful  for  if  they 
could    just  gather    enough    for  their 
winter  stores.    But  the  remainder  of 
August  and  the  month  of  September 


Not  Discouraged  Yet,— Geo.  W. 
Morris,  Curnisliville,©  Ky.,  on  Dec. 
29,  1885,  says  : 

The  past  season,  although  the  poor- 
est for  honey  since  I  commenced  bee- 
keeping 8  years  ago,  has  not  yet  rid 
me  of  all  my  enthusiasm.  I  began 
the  season  with  17  weak  colonies, 
increased  them  to  20  strong  colonies, 
and  sold  $6  worth  of  queens.  My  bees 
are  now  in  good  condition  for  winter- 
ing on  the  summer  stands.  Altliough 
having  read  several  of  the  best  bee- 
books,  yet  I  am  very  much  indebted 
to  the  Ajiehican  Bee  Journal  for 
my  education  in  bee-culture. 


Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine. 

t^~  To  create  Houcy  Markets  in  every 
village,  town  aiul  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  set  the  Leaflets  "Why  Eat 
Honey"  (only  .'lO  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphletson  "Honey  as  Food  and  Meilicinc," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  demand  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  arc  sold  at  the  following'  prices  : 

Sinu-le  (■op_\-,  !>  cts. ;  per  doz..  40  ets.  ;  per 
hiindreil,  $'i..'>0.  Five  hundred  will  he  sent 
postjiai'l  lor  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $1.5,00. 
On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-pafje,  "Presented  by," 
etc-  (giving  t  lie  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  scatters  them). 

To  give  away  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine "  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 

Ofliee  of  the  American  Bee  Journal,    r 
Monday,  10  a,  m.,  Jan.  4,  188(;.  ( 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAGO. 

HONE  v.- The  market  is  withciut  flpe<;ial  change 
since  last  qu<itHtiun>.  White  comb  lioney  in  one- 
pound  sections  brings  15(s)U5c.  A  UtLle  fitncy  sells 
at  17c.  in  a  small  way.  Dark  comb  honey  sell  slowly. 
Nearly  all  of  the  white  comb  honey  comes  from 
the  Bast.    Extracted  is  held  tlrmly  at  from  6(S8c. 

BEBSWAX.-i-.c.  .,  „  „. 

B.  A.  BDKNKTT,  161  South  Water  9t. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEV.— The  market  for  comb  honey  Is  very 
flat  and  inactive,  which  we  attribute  to  the  con- 
tinued warm  weather,  and  prices  are  ruliuK  cor- 
respondinfjly.  We  quote  as  follows  :  Fancy  white 
comb  in  1-lb.  paper  cartons,  Utol.'ic;  the  same  in 
1-lb.  classed  or  unu'lassed  sections,  l:i(o.l4c.;  the 
same  in  ;;-lb.  glassed  sections. loj^® lie,  and  in  Mn- 
Slassed  U-lbs..  r2(<ci:sc.  Buckwheat  honey  in  il-lb. 
sections.  ;k«i  inc. :  in  1-lb.  sections,  innil-C.  E.v- 
tracted— white  clover,  liJ^-^Sc;  buckwheat,  5^6Ho, 

BBBSWA-X-erimo  yellow.  2.'")®28c. 

MCCA  I'L  &  lilLDKETH  BROS..  34  HudBOD  81. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  quiet  and  the  demand 
liKhtjust  now.  We  quote  prices  as  follows:— 
Choice  comb  honey.  lOOUc.  Extracted,  in  bar- 
rels, 4^fS5c.  Extra  fancy  of  brti'lU  color  and  in 
1-Ib  D.ickages.  H  advance  on  above  prices. 

D.  O.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— There  is  a  very  slow  demand  from 
manufacturers,  for  extracted  honey,  with  a  large 
supply  on  the  market,  while  the  demand  is  very 
Kood  lor  clover  honey  in  square  Blass  jars.  Prices 
tor  all  qualities  are  low  and  rant-'O  troni  4WHc  a  lb. 
Supply  and  demand  is  fair  fur  elioice  comb  honey 
in  small  sections,  which  brings  li'<oir.c.  per  lb. 

BEKSWAX  — Good  yellow  is  in  uood  demand, 
and  arrivals  are  fair,  at  '2fKdj22c.  per  lb. 

C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

Cl.BVKLAND. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  not  quite  as  active  as  It 
has  been,  owinK,  no  doubt,  to  many  attractions  of 
the  Holiday  Soa-^on.  Best  white.  1-lb.  sections 
sell  at  l.'jc.,  and  J-lbs.  for  Klioltc.  but  there  is  not 
so  much  sale  for  the  latter.  Second  wrade  honey 
isdullat  lisiao.  Old  white,  lOSiilJc.  E.vtracted, 
7«i8c.  per  lb. 

BE  KS WAX.— Very  scarce  at22®2.jc. 

A.  C.  Kknoel,  1 15  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY. -The  demand  for  honey  begins  to  sag 
under  the  present  comparatively  hluli  prices,  and 
recent  warm  weaiher,  though  choice  l-lb.  sections 
are  still  scarce  and  pretty  well  taken  up  at  lii*<(;l7c. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  top  is  reached  and 
any  chanKe  will  be  lower  prices.  Two-lb.  sections 
are  selling  at  l-j!-^(ijil.>c.  Extracted,  dark,  4@ii  cts.; 
white.  7(«JMC. 

BEESWAX,— 22!^®2.'jc. 

(ii.kmons,Cloon  &  Co.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

BOfTON. 

HONEY.— It  is  selline  very  well  but  prices  are 
very  low.  and  we  are  often  obliiied  to  shade  our 
prices  in  order  to  make  rates.  We  quote  comb 
honey  in  l-lb.  sections  at  l4"ijKic.,  and  2-lb.  sec- 
tions at  126!)l-lc.    ISxtracted.  UialKc. 

BEESWAX.- 30  cts.  per  lb. 

BLAKE  &  IHPLKT,  .')7  Chatham  Street. 

SAN  FtlANClSCO. 

UONEY.— Choice  comb  honey  is  in  liKht  supply 
and  tsbrinKluBBrm  df-'ures.  There  ii  a  fair  move- 
ment In  best  qualities  of  extriictcil  nt  ?-te:idyrates. 
We  quote  as  follows  :  White  toextni  wliite  comb, 
ll)ai2'^c.;  amboi-,  7@8c.  Bxtraited,  white  liquid, 
.5U@5^c.:  Ii(!ht  amber  colored,  4'--ji4''.ic. ;  amber 
and  candled.  4>4<'\  "lurk  and  candied.  4  .<.4'.4C. 

BEESWAX. -Quotable  at  2:ii»2.'"ic..  whr>lc8alo. 
O.  B.  S.MITH  &  Co.,  423  Ki-ont  Street. 


Bee-Keepers'  Badges  at  Fairs, 

We  have  some  ELEGANT 
RIBBON  BADGES,  having 

^  vj^^^x    a  rosette  and  gold  Bee,  for 
jSrriM'%.  bee-keepers'  use  at  Fairs, 
Conventions,  etc.      Price 
SO'ceiits  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

THOMAS  U.  NKWMAN  A;  SON, 

923  &  9:;.-)  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 
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Issued  o\'ory  Wednesday  Vyy 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

Pkopkietors, 

923&,  925  WEST  MADISON  ST., CHICAGO,IU. 

At  Oik-  Oollar  a  Year. 


AliFRED    H.    NEWMAN, 

BlSINESS  MANAGER. 


niaii)  TliaiikH  arc  duo  tooiir  friends  for 
seiitlinff  us  so  many  )I61«  subsoriliers,  when 
renewing  their  own  subscriptions.  Ttie 
reduced  price  for  1«H<;  has  caused  quite  "  a 
liooni,"  and  is  a  popular  move  in  every  sense 
of  that  word.  As  wo  do  not  wish  any  one 
to  worli  for  nothinjf,  we  have  concluded  to 
oiler  premiums  for  new  suliscribers  for  IHSO, 
for  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  reduction 
of  our  price  to  $1.00,  we  should  at  least 
thrililde  our  present  subscription  list. 

For  1  neiv  subscriber  for  a  year  (besides  your 
own  renewal)  we  will  present  you  either 
of  the  following  books— S.")  cents  each. 

For  2  new  subscribers— any  2  of  the  books. 

For  S  Jicid  subscribers- all  3  of  them;  o»-the 
Western  World  Guide  &  Hand-book. 

For  4  new  subscribers— Bees  and  Honey,  ($1.) 


^:|jecial  !gl0ticcs. 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing  to  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post-Otiioe,  County 
or  State.  Also,  it  you  live  near  one  po8l> 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


**  Don't  Stop  "—that  is  what  many  write 
to  us  about  their  papers,  when  their  time  is 
nearly  out.  One  subscriber  says  :  '*  This 
has  been  a  year  of  disaster,  and  it  is  not  con- 
venient for  me  to  send  you  the  money  now 
to  renew  my  subscription.  It  runs  out  with 
this  month  ;  hut  don't  stnp  sending  it.  I  will 
get  the  money  to  you  within  three  months." 
Such  letters  are  coming  every  day,  and  so 
for  the  present  we  have  concluded  not  to 
stop  any  papers  until  requested  to  do  so. 


Are  yon  Entitled  to  a  pension?  You 
may  be  and  may  not  know  it.  If  you  ex- 
amine the  Guide  and  Hand-Book  you  will 
soon  find  out.  Thousands  of  things  worth 
knowing  will  be  found  in  it.  The  Bee 
.ToniiNAL  for  1886  and  the  Guide  Book  will 
both  be  sent  for  $1.30. 


Beesivax  Wanted.— We  are  now  paying 
24  cents  per  pound  for  good, average,  yellow 
Beeswax,  delivered  here.  Cash  on  arrival. 
Shipments  are  solicited.  The  name  of  the 
shipper  should  be  put  on  every  package  to 
prevent  mistakes. 


\nien  renewing  subscriptions  please  send 
an  e.xtra  name  or  two  with  your  own  and 
secure  a  premium.  We  have  some  colored 
Posters,  which  we  will  send  jtsee,  to  put 
up  in  conspicuous  places.  We  will  with 
pleasure  send  sample  copies  to  any  one  who 
will  try  to  get  up  a  club. 


Gaskell's  Hand-book  of  Useful  Information 
—a  very  handy  bo(jk  of  64  pages. 

Architecture  Simplitlod  ;  or,  How  to  Build  a 
Dwelling-house,  Uarn.  etc.,  giving  plans, 
specillcatlons  and  cost— 60  pages. 

Look  Within  for  .'),000  facts  wh'.ch  every  one 
wants  to  know— 7.J  pages. 


Preserve  your  papers  for  reference. 
If  you  have  no  BINDER  we  will  mail  you 
one  for  7.j  cents,  or  you  can  have  one  free 
if  you  will  send  us  4  new  yearly  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Bee  Journal. 


Tlie  Time  r<»r  Iteadln:!  has  now  come. 

The  long  wintiM- (■vcrdngs  can  be  utilized  by 
reading  up  bee-llteraturc.  We  have  all  the 
newest  bee-books  anil  can  1111  all  orders  on 
the  day  they  are  received. 


^ff~  Sample  <3oples  of  the  Bee  Journal 
will  be  sent  free  upon  application.  Anyone 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview b.v  sending  the  names  to  this  otiice, 
or  f/o  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 


A  few  Binders  for  the  Monthly  (two 
columns  on  a  page)  are  left.  We  will  mail 
them  for  30  cents  each,  to  close  them  out. 
They  are  not  large  enough  tor  either  the 
Weekly  or  the  Monthly  of  the  present  size 
—three  columns  on  a  page. 


Wlien  Renewing  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  .join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
Journal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bee  Journal  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions— with  S4.00— 
direct  to  this  office.  It  will  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


t^~  Our  rates  for  two  or  more  copies  of 
the  book,  "  Bees  and  Honey,"  may  be  found 
on  the  Book  List  on  the  second  page  of  this 
paper.  Also  wholesale  rates  on  all  books 
where  they  are  purchased  "  to  sell  again." 

Tlie  iiiiide  and  Hand-Book,  is  a  book 
of  ready  reference  and  an  encyclopEedia  of 
evei-ything  desirable  to  know.  As  a  guide 
to  the  home-seeker,  it  is  invaluable.  Itscon- 
tents  are  partially  given  on  page  16,  and 
will  convince  any  one  of  its  value.  We  do 
not  think  any  of  our  readers  can  afford  to 
do  without  it.  As  a  book  of  ready  reference 
we  find  it  of  great  value  in  our  library.  We 
will  send  the  Weekly  Bee  Journ.u,  for  a 
year  and  the  Guide  for  S1..TO 


giducvtiscmcnts. 

Dadant'H  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.    8ee  Advertisement  In  another  colamn. 

Bee-Hives,  Honey-Boxes,  Sections. 

Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  the  World. 

Capacity,  one  car-load  per  day.    Best  of  Roods  at 
lowest  prices.    Write  for  price-list. 

C.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO. 

.ilAtf.  WATERTOWN,  WIS. 


EVRKKA     SAFETY  -  nOII.ER     AND 
ENOINE-4  horne-power.    Price.  Kieo. 
Address,    A.  A.   PU ADElVKlTUe, 

52A2t  POUT  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


"BOSS"  ONE-PIECE 

SECTIONS. 


t 


Patented  June  28, 1881. 


I 


AsientN  can  sell  the  Guide  and  Hand- 
Book  like  "  hot-cakes."  Send  us  an  order 
for  five  copies  (with  $2..'j0)  and  we  will  send 
you  the  Weekly  Bee  Journal  free  for  a 
year.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  get  the 
Weekly  Bee  Journal  without  cost  1  I 


Lost,  from  the'Michigan  State  Fair,  about 
Sept.  1.5,  a  bee-hive  stamped  with  my  trade- 
mark :  "Tefffs  Summer  and  Winter  Bee- 
Hive,  with  O.  K.  Reversible  Frames."  The 
reward  offered  is,  the  hive  ;  that  is,  if  the 
parties  who  have  it  wish  to  use  it.  I  will 
send  them  the  balance  with  instructions 
how  to  use  it.  The  hive  was  a  present  to 
Prof.  A.  J.  Cook.-J.  W.  Tefft,  Collamer,  N.Y. 


One-lb.  (4>-ix4U)  in  lots  of  ."lOO  to  4,000  $5.00 
Ditto  Ditto  ."j.OOO  to  10,000    4..50 

Ditto  Ditto         10,000  to  •2.5,000    4.00 

The  one-lb.  Section  is  17  inches  long.  For 
any  sizes  between  17  and  20  inches  in  length, 
add  5  per  cent.  For  any  sizes  between  20 
and  ;24  inches,  add  10  per  cent.  Add  the 
above  per  centage  to  the  price  of  one-lb. 
Sections  in  the  same  quantities. 

We  make  any  size  or  width  desired. 

J,  FOKNCROOK  &  CO., 

BCtf  Watertown,  Wis.,  Mar.  1,  188.5. 

^"Thos.  G.  Newman  &  Son,  of  Chicago,  sell 
the  one-piece  Sections  manufactured  by  us. 


WEBER'S  MAGAZINE 

HUMAN  CULTURE 

Devoted  to  Physical,  Mental,  Moral,  and  Gen- 
eral Self-Improvement,  will  be  .sent  for  the 
fp-fTTBTnTJI  ne.\t  Three  months  free  to 
J[  XJ  llr  Tf  V'  any  one  who  says  where  he 
saw  this,  and  sends  us  his  address,  together 
with  10  cents  to  pay  i>ostage.  etc.  Remem- 
ber that  this  TVTA'W'FTIG  chance  is 
not  open  long  ITXvll  X  XlOand  should 
be  accepted  at  once.  We  have  secured  a 
number  of  the  most  able  contributors  who 
will  stipply  our  colunis  during  T?Ti  L*  L* 
IHSO  with  choice  articles  upon  X  XV  TJ  Fl 
those  all-important  subjects.  It  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to  everybody.  Subscription 
price  is  only  $1.00  per  year.  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.    Address, 

M.  S.  WEHER,  Pub., 
ICGt  FARMEHSVILLE,  PA. 

MNew  Style,  Embosaed  Hidden  Name  and 
Chromo  VisltineCards,  no  2  alike,  name  on, 
IOC    13  packs*! ;  warranted  best  sold.  Sam- 
llAly    plebook,4c.  L.  JONBS&CO.,Nas8au,N.  Y. 
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BEES  and  HONEY, 

OH  THE 

Management  of  an  Apiary  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit ;  by 

THOMAS    C.    NEWMAN. 

Editnr  0/  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

It  contains ^-'0  profnsely  illusti-ated  pages 
is  "  fully  up  with  the  times  "  in  all  the  nn- 
provements  and  inventions  in  this  rapidly 
aevelopins  pursnit,  and  jnesents  the  apiar- 
ist with  ever\thini;  that  can  aid  in  the 
siiccessfnl  nianasenient  of  the  honey-bee. 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  the  most 
honey  in  its  best  and  most  attractive  con- 
dition. 

PRICE— Bound  in  cloth,  .?1.00,  postpaid. 

t^'A  lilberal  Di»ooiiiit  to  Dealers,  by 
the  Duzeu  or  Hundred. 

1^"  The  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year  and  the  book,  "  Bees  and 
Honey,"  will  be  sent  for  $1.75. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.-.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DRAKE  &  SMITH, 

Successors  to  A.  E.  Manura,  Bristol,  Vt. 

MANUFACTUKEKS  of  the  BRISTOL 
Bef-HJve,  the  Standard  Hive  of  Vermont, 
Nection  H«ney-Boxen,  all  size?,  made  from 
White  Poplar,  (the  best  limber  in  the  world  for 
honey-boxej>).  1 -pound  boxes  a  specialty.  Clamps, 
Separators  and  Wood  Sides.  LishtninR  ©luers, 
Shipping  t'rateM,  Bee  Escapes,  Bee  Feeders,  and 
Manum's  Bee  SmoUors-all  made  of  the  best  ma- 
teria] and  in  a  worUmanlike  manner.  Send  stamp 
for  illustrated  ('atalosue  and  i'rice-List.    46Dr2t 


HEADQUARTERS  IN  THE  SOUTH 


P\>r  iiie  manufacture  of 


Bee-Keepers  Supplies 

l>uiih»iii   and   Root  FoiiiuUitioii  a  specialty. 
Italian  tjueens  and  Bees  from  March  to  November. 

^"Send  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
r.ctf    l*v»Ur.  I-.  VIALLON,  Bayou  Goula,  La. 


SYSTEMATIC  AND  CONVENIENT. 


Given's  Foundation  Press 

rpHE  GIVEN  PRESS  stands  in  the  front 
i  rank,  for  manufacturing'  FOUNDATION 
In  "Wired  Frames,  as  well  as  foundation  for 
SECTIONS.  Without  adissentinK  voire,  all  of 
our  customers  affirm  its  superiority.  Send  for  Cir- 
culars and  Samples. 

J,  R.  CALDW^Er-r.  <fe  CO.. 
lABtf         HOOPESTON.  Vermillion  Co.,  ILL. 


keepers'  Supplies, 

standard  Langstroth, 

Quinby  Standing-Frame, 

And  all  other  kinds  of  Hives, 
MADE  TO  ORDER, 

Quinby  Smol(er  a  specialty. 

I  Shan  supply  anytbing  you  need  in  the  Apiary. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 

W.  E.  CLAKK,  successor  to  L.C.  Root, 
7A1T  ORISKANY.  Oneida  County,  N.  T. 


DAVIS'  PATENT  HONEY  CARRIAGE, 

REVOLVrXG  COitn-HAXGBR, 

Tool  Box  and  Recoiding  Desk  Combined. 

Price,  eoiiiplele,  only $18.00. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SOjr, 
923  4  925  West  Madison  Street.      CHICAGO.  ILL. 


BEE  HIVES, 

one-piece  SiMtions.  Section-Citecs.  Frames,  &c.,  ol 
superior  worliinanshii). 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  in   Apiarian  Supplies 
and  Barrel  Churns.    Send  for  price-list. 

Rock  Falls,  Wliltcside  Co.,  Ills. 

51D6t. 


1886.  ALLEY'S  1886. 

Combined  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 

A.  perfect  non-swarminii  arranirenient.  Send 
and  get  them  by  the  quantity.  In  the  flat,  and  sell 
to  your  bee-keepinj;  friends.  Every  bee-keeper 
will  purchase  one  or  more  who  e-vamines  them. 
Send  for  wholesale  prices.  Circulars  free. 
HENKY     Al^KiEY     <fe     CO., 

."/iDtf.  Wenham,  Essex  Co.,  Mass. 


0^  o 


S=^l-3 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,  MANUAL  OF  THE  APIAKT. 

12,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

13th  Thea»*and  Just  Out! 

lOtli  Thousand  Sold  in  Jnst  Fonr  Months 

3.000  Sold  Since  May,  18S3. 
More  than  iio  pages,  and  more  than  50  fine  illus- 
trations were  added  in  the  sth  edition.  'I'he  whole 
work  has  been  th'jrouKhly  revised,  and  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-keepine.  It  is  certainly 
the  fullest  and  most  scientitlc  work  treatinn  of 
bees  in  the  World.  Price,  by  mall.  JSl  35.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J.  COOK.,  Author  and  Publisher. 
IC 1  y  Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

i^~  For  sale  also  at  theOfficr  of  the  Bee 
Journal,  at  wholesale  or  retail. 


>■ 


Myth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Square  Glass  Honey  Jars,  Tin  Bucltets, 

Langstroth  Bee-Hives,  Honey-Sections,  etc. 

Apply  to     THAS.  P.  MUTH  Jk  SON, 

Freeman  4  Central  Ave.,       -       CINCINNATI,  O. 
^"Send  10c.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers. 


BEESWAX. 

We  pay  24*!.  per  lb.,  delivered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mistakes,  ine  shipper's  name 
should  always  be  on  each  package. 

THOS.  «.  NEt%  MAN  A  SON. 

923  &  9:j.j  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BARNES'  FOOT-POWER  MACHINERY. 

Read  what  J.  I.  PARENT. of 
CiiARi.TON.N.V..say8— "We 
cut  with  one  of  your  Com- 
bined Machines,  last  winter, 
rtii  chaff  hives  with  7-in.  cap. 
ino  honey-racks,  50i.i  broad 
frames,  J.uoo  honey-boxes 
and  a  great  deal  of  other 
work.  This  winter  we  have 
double  the  amount  of  bee- 
hives, etc..  to  make  and  we 
expect  to  do  it  with  this  Saw. 
It  will  do  all  you  say  it  will." 

(.'atalogue   and    Price  -  List 

Free.     Addresn.  W.  F,  &  JOHN  BARNES, 
45Ctf  No.  U'tD  Ruby  St.,  Rockford,  111. 


Friends,  if  tou  are  In  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  a  sample  copy  of  the 
Setni-Moiithly  Gleanings  in   ISee-Ciilture, 

with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  lliveH,  Honey  Extractors,  Comb' 
Foundjition, Section  Honey  Boxes, all  books 
and  journals,  and  everything  pertaining  to  Bee 
Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Simply  send  your  ad- 
dress written  plainly,  to 
Ctf  A.  I.  ROOT.  Medina.  O. 


Ihidant'sFoundatioiiFactory?  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


{ESTABLISHED    1864.) 


;-SUPPLIES. 


RFF 

B  M  ^_  ^_  We  furnish  everything  needed 
wim-  Hi  ^B  in  the  Apiary,  of  practical  construc- 
tion, and  at  the  lowest  price. 
Sati'sfuction  guaranteed.  Send  your  address  on  a 
Postal  card,  and  we  will  send  you  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue  free.  E.  KKETCHMER, 

2Cl2t  COBURG.  IOWA. 


BEE-HIVES,  SECTIONS, 

FOUNDATION,  &c. 

WITH  a  capacity  of  7,000  sijuave  feet  of 
tioor,  we  claim  the  best  facilities  for 
furnisliius  Supplies  in  the  Southeast.  OUR 
NEW  F.VCTOKV  IS  EQIIIPPED  with 
the  best  and  latest  improved  Machinery, 
which  enables  us  to  furnish  our  goods  "up 
to  the  times,"  and  will  fui-nish  all  kinds  at 
very  reas4>iial>le  pi'iees.  Parties  needing 
Supplies  would  do  well  to  see  our  Price-List 
before  buying.  Send  for  Circular  and  Prioe- 
List.    Address, 

S.  VALENTINE  &  SON,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
44Ctf 


APIARY  FOR  SALE. 

rrr\  COT..ONIES    OP    BEES    in    ten-framed 

Ovl  Simplicity  hives,  at  *»4.00  each     For  fur- 
ther information  apply  to    G.  HILLfJE, 

44C3t  SCHULENBURG.  TEX. 
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CONDENSED  PRICE-LIST 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

FOR  SALE    IIY 

Thos,  (w.  Newman  &  Son, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street. 

CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  (36  panes) 
aent/ree,  upon  application. 

ojo 

LANGSTKOTH    HIVES. 

I>UOODchamberwith  porticoand  7X 
iin.cap.  10  frame?, nailed,  not  painted 
$1.25.  Rlaterial.  in  the  flat,  moc.  each. 
With  movable  aide.|;i.7r.;  in  flat,¥l.25. 


S' 


SUPERS  lor  Comb  Honey. 

TORY  (32  l-!b. sections)  nailed,  iHJc. 
Material,  in  the  fJat.  noc. 

St(jry  (24  2-lb.)  same  price  as  above. 

Sttiry  (7  wide-trauies,  with  21  2- lb. 
eections  and  separat'irs)  nailed,  7r)c. 
Material,  in  the  tlat.  (iOc. 

Story  (7  wide  frames,  with  5G  l-ft. 
sections  and  sepanitors)  nailed,  $1.50. 
Material,  in  the  flat,  ¥1.05. 

Comb-Honev  Rack  (18  i:-n>.  sections. ! 
separators  amltiiass)  nailed  $i.flat.'')Oc. 
Rack  without  sections.  &c.:i5c.  Ilfit  I5c. 
Rack  material,  in  the  Hat.  by  mail,  7.5c.  i 

DOUBLK-IVAI^LEB    niTESj 

FOR  wintering  bees  on  the  summer 
stands.  'I'hey  are  made  identical 
and  interchan-ieable  with  our  standard 
Lanystroth  liives.  All  upper  stories 
and  surplus  arraneemeiits  we  make, 
fit  this  double-walled  limod  chamber. 

Prices  :  Nailed,  5(.ic.;  in  the  flat, 35c. 
per  hive  in  addition  to  uur  prices  of 
the  Standard  Ijangstroth. 

We  also  make  our  7J^-inch  caps  with 
a  slopinp  nr  cottage  roof—  price  20  cts. 
nailed  and  15  cents  flat,  in  addition  to 
the  prices  ot  the  Standard  Langstroth 
hive,  which  has.a  flat  top. 

HIVE  CLAMPS. 

FOR  securing  loose  bottom-boards. 
VanDeusen's.sampleset.hy  mail  15c 
One  or  m<.ire,  by  express,  loc.  each, 
r  Ackerman's— Sample  set,  by  mail  20c. ' 
One  or  more,  by  express,  I5c.  each. 

LAX6STROTH  FRAMES. 

MATERIAL(9?^xl756  in.,  outside) 
per  100,  ifi.oo.     Per  lOOo,  $14. 

SECTIONS  Tor  Comb  Honey. 

ONE-PIECE  (Korncro..k).-Of  these 
we  keep  in  stock  tiie  4'4x4Min.  size 
h'liding  1  ft.  and  5)4xHl-.i  inches,  holding 
2iti.,atritie(f.ssthan  2-inche8  wide,  with 
narrow  or  wide  tops;  also,  both  sizes 
IH  inches  wide,  with  narrow  tops. 

4^1x434       5MX6M 

1,000  Sections $5.00 f  5.50 

5(X>         "  2.75 3.(H) 

250  "         1.50 1.75 

100  "  70 8ft 

Odd  sizes,  5x(^  or  less,  (not  leas  than 
500  made)  |3  for  500 ;  f  5.50  per  1,(HKJ. 

DOVETAILED,  four-picces.  5»4xfiVi, 
wide  or  narrow  lops,  and  4^4x4Vi 
with  ni'.rrow  tops  only,  (»n  scant  2  in. 
wide).    Prices  same  as  the  above. 

PRIZE— to  be  nailed -are  of  2-lb.  size 
only.    Prices  same  as  the  above. 


COMB    FOUNDATION. 

WE  keep  three  sizes  in  stock,  viz; 
]2xiH,  8x]0!^,  and    loxll   inches. 
Special  sizes.in  a  week,  at  same  prices, 
which  may  be  changed  without  notice. 
1  lb.,  by  mail,  (small  sheets).  .7(ic. 
lu  "   or  less,  by  express,  1*  lb.,  4f.c. 
25  "       "  "  "       44c. 

51)  **        "  "  "        43c. 

UtO  "        "  "  "        420. 

TMn^  for  comb  honey,  lOc.  V  ^. extra. 

Extra  Thln,(VanDeu3en'a^a(-bo(- 
fomfd  orVandervort's)  HOc.V^.  extra. 

Wired.  (SxieM  or  10x11  In.)  lto2=. 
pounds  65c.  f  ft.;  25  to  100  lbs.  63c.  ?  lb. 

COMB  FOUNDATION  MIL.1«S. 

WE  can  furnish  any  of  the  Comb 
Foundation     Machines,  or    the 
Given  press,  at  manufacturers'  prices, 

FOUNDATION  CUTTER. 

Small  size  (tin  wheel) loc 

Large  size  (steel  wheel) 75c 

When  wanted  by  mail,  add  2  cents  to 
the  former,  and  5c.  to  the  latter  price. 

SHIPPING  CRATES. 

MATERIAL  for  50  crates  (to  hold 
12  2- tb.  sections)  no  glass,  *5.     A 
sample  with  sections,  complete,  50c. 

Material  for  .50  crates  (to  hold  24  1  IT-, 
sections)  no  glass.  $0.50.    Sample,  60c. 

HONEY  EXTRACTORS. 


rpHE    #8  and  *IO 

L  sizes  are  made  to 
suit  those  who  desire 
a  cheap  but  practical 
machine.  The  cans 
are  smaller,  the  sides 
of  tlie  baskets  are  sta- 
tionary.and  they  have 
w )  covers,  strainers.or 
metal  standards. 

IJeing  made  entirely 
of  nietal.tliey  arevery 
light  and  durable,  and 
have  lugs  for  tlrmly 
fastening  to  the  flour. 
Those  who  want  the 
BEST  honey  e.xtractor 
are  referred  to  those 
who  are  now  using  the 
Excelsior. 


HONEY  KEOS.  | 

rpilESE  Kegrt  are  deaiKned  t<j  an- 
i.  sworthe  piipulardenumd  for  iioney 
lu  small  packages,  and  when  com- 
pared with  lariic  barrels 
holding  rom  300 to  51 10  lbs 
each,  they  are  fully  as 
cheap,  and  often  cheaper. 
Tliey  need  no  waxing,  but 
shtiuld  be  well  scalded 
with  boiling  water  before 
used.    Oo  not  suak  them. 

Prices : 

5  gallon,  to  hold  .50  lbs *40c 

10     *'  "      100  lbs 60C 

17      "  "       175  lbs HOC 

A  discount  of  lo  per  cent,  on  25.  or 
more;  12H  per  cent,  on  50.  ormore: 
and  15  per  cent,  on  loO,  or  more,  kegs. 

l^ABEI^S  FOR  PAILS. 

fpilESE  labels  are  of  two  sizes,  print 
L  ed  on  colored  paper;  they  are  very 
attractive,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  the  pail  wlien  fliled  and 
ofl"ered  for  sale.  Either  size,  printed 
with  name  and  address,  at  the  fcjllow- 
iog  prices— (not  less  than  lo^i  printed): 
Small.       Large. 

100  $100 $1  00 

250 :i0fi 225 

500 300 350 

1,000 400 500 


frames,  13x13  inches., 
10x18       " 
10x18        "       . 
10X18 

13x20        "       . 
■'  13X20 

13X20 


.$   K 

..  S 

..  10  00 

..  1400 

,.  12  00 

..  120fi 

..  1600 


IIONEV  CARRIAGE, 

REVOLVING   Comb    Uaneer,  Tool 
Box  and   Recording   Desk,  com- 
bined.   Price,  complete,  $iy.<to. 

BARNES*  SAWS. 

A  COMPLETK  illustrated  catalogue 
and  price  list  of  these  machines 
will  be  mailed  free,  upon  application. 

EUREKA    WIRING  TOOL 

FOR  pressing  foundation   into  wired 
frames— 40  cents;  by  mail,  SOcts. 

ATOMIZER. 

TO  change  the  scent  of  bees  when 
Introducing  Queens,  uniting  or 
dividing  colonies,  making  nuclei,  etc. 
Price,  75c.    Mailed  for  loc.  extra. 

SW^ARM    CATCHER. 

BAILKY'S  swarm  catcher  consists  of 
a  frame-work,  made  of  wood  and 
Covered  with  wire-cloth,  which  can  be 
set  at  any  angle.  By  its  use.  with  a 
queen  cage,  a  swarm  can  be  compelled 
10  stay  in  any  hive,  until  theswarm- 
tng-fever  is  over.    Price  Jh.oi*. 


The  3-frame  basket  is  in  a  can  of  the 
same  size  and  style  as  the  2-frame. 
The  4-frame  basket  is  in  the  larger 
can;  the  latter  4  have  metal  standard.^ 
for  the  basket  to  revolve  upon,  leaving 
room  underneath  the  basket  for  50  or 
80  pounds  of  honey. 

EXCELSIOR  "Wax  Extractor. 

WE  make  two  sizes,  the  araalierone 
having  a  larger  capacity  than  the 
Swiss  Wax  Extractor.  Prices,  small 
size.  S4;  large  size,  THtS.OO.  Some  of 
I  the  advantages  of  thisK.xtractor  are  : 
I  1.  It  is  more  easily  operated,  there 
being  no  necessity  for  removing  the 
top  to  re-tlll  with  water. 

2.  It  melts  the  wax  quicker,  because 
it  IS  brought  into  a  more  direct  con- 
tact with  the  steam. 

3.  It  is  more  economical,  because 
I  the  steam  has  access  to  the  center, 
[thereby  extracting  all  the  wax  from 
I  the  refuse  matter. 

I  4.  The  filler  for  water  acts  also  as  an 
(indicator,  showing  the  amount  ot 
water  in  the  boiler;  when  the  steam 
escapes  through  the  fliler.  more  watt-r 
is  required.  Keep  a  kettle  of  hot  water 
ready  to  re-HIl  when  required. 

S1VISS  WAX  EXTRACTOR. 

With  copper-bottom  boiler $4  00 

Without  copper-bottom  boiler  ...  3  2r) 

PURE  PHENOL. 

FOR  the  cure  of  Foul  Brood,  used 
by  Mr.  Cheshire,  of  London,  Eng- 
land. As  it  is  a  liquid,  it  can  be  sent 
only  by  express.    Price,  2oc.  per  oz. 

TIN  POINTS.forGlassingSections 


TIN   PAILS  FOR  HONEY. 

f— ''pHR  Straight  Pails  o 
-^  -=Ti^  JL  all  sizes,  except  the 
"iTTbII!'!     --smallest,  have  a  bail 

handle,  and  when  emp- 
tied by  the  consumer  will 
be  found  useful  in  every 
household. 

Samples  of  the  4  sizes.  ■ 
put  inside  of  one  another 
as  a  n  est,  price,  50  cts.  by  1 
express.    Prices : 

Perdoz.  PerK«il 
Gallon,  holding  10  ]b8..$l  80....$l2(X)j 
J^Gallon.  "  5  "  ..  1 50....  9001 
Ouart,  *'       2^    "  ..    120....     7 00 1 

Pint,  "        IH    "  -.       65....     400, 

T^HE  Tapering  Pails  of  all  sizes  have 
X  a  bail,  and  on  the  25-pound  pail  a 
wooden  handle  is  added.  These  taper- 
--^r~^^-  ing     pails     are     made 

heavier  and  stronger 
than  those  with  the 
straight  sides-the  cov- 
ers are  deeper  and  the 
top  edge  of  the  pail  is 
doubled  over,  making 
it  smooth  and  conve- 
nient to  handle. 
Samples  of  the  five 
sizes,  nested.  75  cents,  by  express,  or 
the  four  smaller  sizes.  50  cts.  Prices: 
To  hold  in..  4  Iba.  71bs.  13lbs.  251b8 
Perdoz.  .75  $1.25  $1..50  *2.(t0  $3.25 
Per  100.  5.00       8  00     10  00     14  50    23  00 


S' 


QUARE  or  V-shaped,  i.ooo,  by  mail. 
50c.    By  express  or  freight,  4oc. 


SHUCK.*S  BEE-FEEDER. 

FOR  feeding  bees  at  the  entrance  0I 
the  hive,  any  time;  it  feeds  much 
or  little,  as  may  be  desired;  feed  can 
be  reached  only  by  the  bees  from  the 
Inside  of  the  hive.  Price,  by  mail,  30c 
By  express,  25c.  each,  or  $2.40  per  doz. 


IVIRE  NAILS. 

FOR  nailing  Sections,  Cases.  Frames 
Racks,  (Urates,  etc.  Tho  entire 
leogih  of  the  nail  being  the  name 
thickness,  they  d(p  not  loosen  as  ordi- 
nary iron  nails  will,  and  are  not  ai 
liable  to  bend  or  break. 
%  Inch  long,  wire  No.  20,  per  ib...  3f)c 

H  "  "  19,  "  ...220 

H  "  "  18,  "  ...  I9C 

H  "  "  1«.  "  ...  170 

%  "  "  17.  "  ...  IKO 

1  "  "  17,  "  ...  160 
Ihi  "  '•  16,  *'  ...  140 
IJi  "  "  16.  "  ...  14c 

2  "  "  l-S       •'       ...  120 
If  wanted  by  mail,  add  is  cts.  per  lb. 

for  postage.  We  can  furnish  larger 
nails,  up  to  5-ln.  long,  when  desired. 

These  prices  are  now  subject  to  a 
discount  of  50  per  cent.,  owing  to  a 
decline  in  the  market. 

BINGHAM  SMOKERS. 

rpillS  is  the  flrst  and 
X  only  bellows  Smoker 
ever  made  which  would 
burn  stove -wood.  It 
burns  any  thing  com- 
bustible, and  needs  no 
care  except  to  be  re- 
filled once  in  one  or  two 
hours.  It  works  easily 
and  will  throw  a  stream 
of  smoke  ten  feet.  It 
will  not  go  out  nor  wear 
out.  It  will  save  time, 
stings  and  money. 

The  D.ictor 3J^  inch.  ^2  00 

The  Conqueror 3        "         1  75 

Large,  wideshield 214     "         150 

ExtraStand,  wideshield2        "         125 

Plain  Standard,  nar.  sh.  2        "         1  rx) 

Little  Wonder,  wide  sh.  \%     "  65 

Wholesale  Rates,  on  application. 

SEEDS  for  HONEY  PLANTS. 

White  Clover— per  busheUno  lbs)  *I5  no 
"  "  per  peck.  ( 15  lbs)      4|iifi 

**  "  per  pound V.) 

Melilot  Clover— per  bushel SloiK) 

"  "         per  peck 275 

"  '*        per  pound 20 

Alsike  Clover—  per  bushel $12L»0 

•'  "  per  peck 3  25 

"  per  pound 25 

Bokhara  Clover,  imported,  per  Ib  50 
Mignonette— per  oz.,  20c.— per  lb     2  (.to 

Catnip— per  oz.,  loc— per  lb l  00 

Motherwort— per  oz.,  lOc— perlb     I  00 
Spider  Plant- per  oz,  2Uc.— per  lb     2  00 
Cleome — Rocky  Mountain   Bee- 
Plant— per  oz..  15c.— per  lb.. .      I  25 
Figwort— or  the  Simpson  Iioney 

Plant— per  oz.,  20c.— per  lb...     2  fX) 

JSEW  BEE  VEIL. 


GLASS    HONEY  JARS. 

ri^IIESE  Jars,  at  the  following  prices, ' 
A.  will  be  shipped  from  Cincinnati,  O. 
1  lb.,  common  glass,  per  gross. .  .$  5  50 

21b..        " 750 

I  lb,,  flint  glass,  per  gross 8  00 

■2  1b., 10(X) 

Corks  for  same,  per  gross 75 

Tin  Foil  Caps  for  same,  per  gross  1  CKi 
Labels  for  same,  per  gross 75 

LONG  RUBBER  GLOVES. 

FOR  SIZE,  lay  the  open  hand,  palm 
down,  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
mark  the  outline  of  hand  and  flngers 
with  a  pencil.    Price,  by  mail.  $1.75. 

WOODEN  PAILS  for  HONEY. 

WOODEN  water  pails,  well-painted 
outside,  with  3  iron  hoops  and  a 
tight-Htting  wood  cover,  at  $2.25  per 
dozen.  They  will  hold  25  lbs.  of  honey, 
and  when  empty,  can  be  utilized  for 
use  as  an  ordinary  household  pail. 

HONEY  KNIVES. 

IN  using  Binghiim  &  Hetherington's 
Honey  Knives  only  the  thin,  sharp, 
beveled  edge  rests  on  the  combs,  and 
the  caps,  after  being  cut  off.  slide  up 
in  large  sheets  and  roll  over  on  the 
knife,  like  shavings  on  a  plane.  They 
are  2-in.  wide,  tempered  and  finished 
like  a  razor.and  will  last  a  life-time. 

Price.  *i.    By  mail.  $1.15. 
Muth's  Uoney  Knife.  .50c.;  by  mail  65c. 

BEES  AND  QUEENS. 

FULL  Colonies  of  Italian  Bees.  In 
Langstroth  hives,  bred  to  highest 
;^tandard  of  excellence  for  all  the  best 
points,  l.-^i.uo.    Tested  Queens,  I2.50. 

QUEEN   CAGES. 

OATMAN.  Winder.  Harris,  Hastings. 
orScovell-by  mail.  15c.    Perdoz., 
by  express.  $1.25;  bv  mail,  *i.40. 


m 


AS  5  cross  bars  riiyet^d 
through  the  center  at 
the  top.  These  button  to 
studs  on  the  neck-band. 
The  bars  are  light  spring 
steel;  the  neck-band  iaot 
hard  springbrass  ."and  the 
cover  is  ot  handsome  light  material. 
It  is  very  easily  put  together— no 
trouble  to  put  on  or  take  ofl',  and  folds 
compactly  in  a  paper  box  6x7  inches 
by  one  inch  deep.  It  protects  against 
mosquitoes,  flies,  bees,  gnats,  etc.  The 
Veil  weighs  only  5  oz.    Price  $1.00. 

GUMMED  HONEY  LABELS. 

F  these  we  have  20styles,  and  when 


0*; 


ordered  in  quantities  of  25o,  .5(Kior 
],oiK».  we  print  the  name  and  address 
of  the  apiarist.  Prices  range  from  25 
cents  for  25o.  and  upwards.  Samples 
sent  upon  application. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Little  Detective  Scales,  weigh  25 ftpf2.50 
Honey  (Jates  for  Extractors,  75c. 
Gearing  for  Honey  Extractors.  $1.50. 
Handles  for  Honey  Gates, 25c;  mail4(io 
Novice'sMetal  Corners, per  KMi,  50c. 
Wire  Cloth,  painted,  14  mesh,  8c.  sq.ft. 

"        tinned,  for  Qu.  cages.  12c.    '* 

"  "       for  extractors.  I5c.    " 

Glass,  5x6  in..  240  lights  in  a  box,  fg. 
(ilass  for  shipping  crates,  per  KXi  lights 

25^x13!^.  for  one- lb.  sections,  *2. .511. 
I         3%xl6^,  for  two-Tb.  sections,  $3.5<l 
Whitman's  Fountaih  Pump.  $8. 
Wire  (for  fdn.)  oz.  spools.  4c.;  mail  6c 
"  "        1  !b.  spools,  40c.;  mail  .Sho 

Novice's  Iron   Blocks,  for  making  his 

metal-corner  frames,  I5c;  mail  25c 
Queen  Registering  Cards.  lOc.  per  doz. 
Scissors,  for  cutting  queen's  wing,  50c. 
Ribbon  Badges,  loc;  KX)  for  frt.iKi. 

rosette  and  gold  lace.  50c. 
Rubber  Sprinkler.  f\  on;  by  mail,  $1.10 
Parker's  Foundation  Fastener.  25  cts.; 

by  mail.  40  cents. 
Bee  Veil  (common)t  by  mail,  50  cents. 
Metal  Rabbets,  per  foot.  2c. 
Registering  Slates.  50  for$I50;-100  fop 

$2.50.    Sample,  bymail,  lOc. 
Felt  Blankets.  35c.  per  lb.  by  express. 
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APIARIAN 
SUPPLIES 


MANl'FACTL-BEI)  UY 


W.T.  FALCONER,    ■    JAMESTOWN  N.  Y., 

Are  unsurpassed  for  Qmillty  and  flne  wor''- 
m-in.hli.  A  specialty  made  of  all  Styles  ot  the 
Slmi'llcItT  Hive.  Including  tlie  V..11  »e.i«e.i- 

Sovable  upper  storv  continues  to  reieivo  the  hiBh- 
?«  recomiiendatlons  as  reuiirils  Its  supenornd- 
lautoses  for  WISITEKINO  and  himdling  bees 
at  all  seasons. 

DOVETAILiED    SECTIONS 
same  price  asOne-Piece.  Alsomanufacturerof 

VANDERVORT  FOUNDATION. 

Dealer  in   a  full   line   of    BEE  -  KEEPERS' 

SCPP1.IES.  Send  for  my  lUmlrated  Vatalngue 
forl88S.  D"ree.   Price*  alwuy«  reiisomible. 

DADAUmOlISDATION 

is  attested  by  hmnlreas  (if  tlie  most  prac- 
tical and  disinterested  bee-keepers  to  be 
the  cleanest,briglitest,quickest  accepted  by 
bees,  least  apt  to  sag,  most  regular  m  color, 
evenness  and  neatness  of  any  that  is  made. 
It  is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs. 

THOS.  a  NEWMAN  &  SON,  Chicago,  111., 

O.  F.  MUTH,  Cincinnati,  O., 

JAMES  HEDDHN.  Dowaulac.  Mich.. 

F  L   UOUGHKKTY.  Indianapolis,  Ind., 

CHAS.  H.liKEKN.  Berlin.  Wis., 

CHAS.  IIElt  I'KL,  Jr.,  FreeburB,  111., 

E.  L.  AKM.STUdNG,  Jerseyville.lll.  ^   ,    .  ,     „ 

AKTHUKTOI 11),  German  town, Philadelphi»,Pa. 
•B.  KRETCHMER.  Col-uru.  Iowa. 
■'ELBKllT  F.  SMITH.  Smyrna,  N.  Y 

C.  F.  DALE,  Mortonsyille.  Ky.  ,,, 

EZRA   ISAKK.  Dixon.  Lee  Co..  111. 

CLARK  JUlINSiiiN,  CovinBton.  Ky. 

C.  A.  GRAVES,  BirmoiBham,  Ohio. 

M.J.  DICKASON.  Hiawatha,  Kans. 

ED.  K.  NEWCOMB,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  PORTER.  imarUittesville,  Va. 

J.  B  Mason  &  so  vs.  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 

J.  A.  HUM  ASON,  Vienna,  O. 
and  numbers  of  other  dealers.  Write  for  8  AM  PLKS 
FREE  and  Price  List  of  Supplies  accompanied 
with  1S«  C-OMPl.IMKK'l'AKY  and  Vti- 
80I.I0ITED  TESTIMONIALS  Irom  as 
many  bee-keepers  in  lf<-*4.  "VVe  gimi-antee 
every  Ineh  of  our  Foiindatlou  equal  to 
sample  in  every  respect. 

CHAS.  DADANT  *  SON, 

SAB  1  y  HAMILTON,  Hancock  Co.,  ILL. 


'  "PATENT 

JdUNdATlON 

...  Mills, ^^^© 
wcpelham 

:  MAYSV1LLE;KY. 


The  Western  World 

GUIDE  anil  HAND-BOOK 

OF   USEFUL    INFORMATION. 

For   HOniE    SEEKEKS    or  Touilsts, 

Capitalists  or  Liaborcrs.     A  vast 

anioiint  ol  iiiroriiiatloii  not 

to  be  found  elsewlicre 

at  any  l>rlt«". 

A  clotli-bound  book,  4x7  inches.  288  pages 

Price,  50  Cents. 


NEW  BOOK-JUST  OUT. 


The  foUoiving  is  only  a  part  oj  the  Contents : 

Colored  Maps  of  all  the  States  and  Territories, 
including  Alaska  and  District  of  Columbia. 

Di.-ierama  showina  area,  population,  products. 
Government,  State,  School  and  Indian  Lands  of 
the  several  Stales. 

Biati.riea  of  eaeh  of  the  State"  from  the 
farlieat  Times. -Descriptive  of  their  Topog- 
raphy .Joil.  Climate,  Rivers  Mountains,  Natural 
Wonders.  P..pulaf.on.  Area,  Islands.  Lakes. 
Mines  Products,  Manufactures,  Industries, 
Cities,  School  Systems,  Collection  and  Exemp- 
tion Laws,  Date  of  HoldinB  Elections.  Number 
of  Representatives,  Senators,  ConBreaamen,  and 
Presidential  Electors,  Number  of  Union  and 
Confederate  Soldiers  in  the  Field.  Price  of  Land 
Cleared  and  in  Forest,  Extent  of  Forest,  Num- 
ber of  Different  Callings,  Rate  of  Interest,  Usury 
Laws    PEDDLEK  OK  DKliMMKHS' LICENSE  LAWS, 

DivoKCE  Laws.  Mining  Laws,  deschiption 
OF  pt'Bi.ic  Lands,  list  oi-  Lands  subject  to 
THE  FORMS  OF  ENTRY,  List  of  Land-OfBces, 
Opportunities  for  Homes  or  Enterprise,  Rain- 
fall Health.  Ports  of  Entry,  Population  (male, 
female  and  fnreiiin)  Number  of  Indians,  Mineral 
Resources.  Nicknames  ot  States  and  for  whom 
or  what  they  are  named,  Miles  of  Railroad  and 
Canals.  Tidal  FrontaBe,  STATE  Land  Laws, 
ReliBloua  Denominationa  and  their  Numbers, 
Number  of  Counties  and  Names. 
Government  Land  Laws  EivinK  complete  law 
on  the  subject  of  Pre-emption  Homestead, 
ti.mbeb  cultl'ue,  soldiers'  home.stead, 
swamp  lands,  land  warrants,  scrip, 
Indian  Tbitst  lands.  Desert  lanhs,  coal 
Lands,  timber  Lands.  Mineral  Lands, 
agricdlti'ral  college  lands,  etc. 

How  to  Aequire  Lands  of  any  kind   belong 
ingtolhe  Government  by  any  forms  of  entry 
who  may  at  quire  them,  and  the  difl'erent  laws 
applicable  to  the  different  ssctions. 

PoHlal,  Peufclon  and  Patent  Laws  of  the 
XInited  Slates. 

Coats-of-Arms  of  the  States  and  Views  of 
Celebrated  Places,  and  of  life  in  different  reBiona. 

Rules  for  measurinE  Lumber,  Logs.  Grain, 
Liquids.  Tables  of  WeiBhts  and  Measures  of  all 
kinds.  Interest  Rules  and  Tables,  LumberTahles. 

Systems  "f  I.antI  Measures  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  Slates. 

Contains  also  a  Million  useful  facts. 

The  Weekly  Bee  Journal,  for  one  year, 
and  tlie  Guide,  postpaid,  for  $1.30. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

9S3  &  025  West  MadiBon  St.,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Success  in  Bee-Culture. 

itv 

JAMES  HEDDON. 

Mail  him  a  postal  for  his 

CIRCULAR  for  1886 

containing  Prospectus  and  Price  of 
Book ;  Cuts  and  Prices  of  his  New 
Reversible  Hive,  as  well  as  his  mod- 
ification of  the  Langstroth  Hive  and 
other   Implements   for    Bee-keepers. 


Honey  for  Sale. 

He  still  has  on  hand  a  quantity  of 
well -ripened,  bright  BASSAVOOD 
extracted  HONEY,  at  the  following 
low  price,  for  CASH  with  the  order  : 

100  Pound  Kegs  (net)  each $8  00 

50       "  "        '•        "    ^  00 

1^  Free  on  board  CARS,  and  no 
charge  for  kegs.    Shipments  prompt. 

He  also  has  on  hand  several  thou- 
sand pounds  of  mixed  honey,  of  about 
equal  parts  of  basswood  and  fall 
flowers,  which  may  be  called  AMBER 
HONEY,  that  he  will  sell  as  above,  at 
1  cent  less  per  pound. 

Address,       JAMES  HEDBON, 

DOWAGIAC,  Cass  County,  MICH. 

Dadanl'sFoundatiou  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


37ABly 


ON  30  DAYS'  TRIAL, 

^        THIS     NEW 

lELASTIO  TRUSS 

■lli.^  .t  r.id  <liirrT(vnt  from  all 
otli'T^  !■;  nil.  >hapc  ^vith  Self- 
.i.liii^tinK-  r.all  ini-.-ntfr,.i(lapt.s 
1I-,  !t  t.i  Lill  j.i, .Ninons  ,,t  the 
1„„U- wliili.  th,'  ball  "1  lli'-i-iip 
y  presses  back  H";  intes- 
— =^         ■«^' tines  just  as  a  person 

rlne<au/ith  thefineer.  Witir  liKlit  pressure  the  Her- 
Si?fs\eli  securfly  ".^Vf  nd  nicl.t.  ..n,!  a  radica    cure 
certain.  It  is  easv.  dnr.ihlr-  .ind  chiap.  .Sent  by  mail.  Cir- 
culars tree.  EliGLESTOS  T11US9  CO.,  ChlMgo,  Ul. 
45Dfit  Mention  this  iiiiper. 


Dadant's  FoundationPactory,  wholesale 

ana  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  columr 


Western  BEE-KEEPERS'  Suppl>  House. 

^t,  W'i-  iimiiufa^lnn-  I'.i  i    K'  -^--t-.    -m 


i.lic's  of  all  kindiH.f.,  ,-7  .jx.fhhi  ;ii  /..» - 
r fit  prices.  Hivt-s.  Si'dit'iin.  LUmli 
l-'mii(lation,  Kxtrnctor.-t,  Smokers, 
('riiU's.  Honey  Buckets  Veils,  Kecii- 
I,  Bcf-I.itt^TttHir"    "■" 


irf.l     IliiHi 


Q" 


Ilif 


,,, (nlMtiv.  ''Hce. 

K.i|mth'  Hid. If,  illr-niornmU  anfl 
niiislrntod  ( iiliil.iifii."  cil'  4M  piiiroH 
KHUK  lo  r..v-K.-.'|'(Ts.  .A.l.lrea.i 
JOSKIMI  NYWKWANOEK, 
l»ES  M01NK8,  IOWA. 


lent 


Bingham  Smokers 

AND 

HONEY-KNIVES. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

Bingham  &  Hetherington, 

ABRONI.V,  MICH. 


ft  PRE. 


Send  six  cents  for  postage, 
and  receive  free,  a  costly  box 
of  goo'.s  which  will  help  you 
tn  more  money  ripht  away 
than    anything   else   in  this 
--      -                            world.  All, ofeithersex. suc- 
ceed from  first  hour.    The  hroad  road  to  fortune 
opens  before  the  workers,  absolutely  sure.     At 
once  address            Tkuk  &  Co.,  Augusta.  Maine. 
.■ilAly . 

FLAT  -  BOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

_,.    high  side-walls, 4  to  16  square  feet  tc 
w"  the  pound.  Circular  and  samples  fre© 
J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 
Sole  Manufacturers, 
Sprout  Brook,  Mont,  f  *>.,  IJ.  Y. 


Dadant'sFoundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  letail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


Vandervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

9end  for  Samples  A  Rednced  Prlce-I.<lHt. 

ABtf   J.VANDERVGRT.Laceyville,  Pa. 


I  more    money   than    nt   anythlnc   else    by 
tabinK  an  atiencv  for  the  best  selllnc  book 
out.     Bepinners  succeed  Krandly.     None 
fail.    Terms  free.    Uau.ett  Book  Co. 
-il  Ai  Portland,  Maine. 


jHftUlFs  Seeds 

Cannot  be  Surpassed  ,  New  Seed  Catalogue  for  1886 

Pivv  to  nil  Best  piihlishcd.  <.tver  _"_.i.iiOl)  <  opieb  lu 
^'»rtv  mailed  V..«  ought  to  l.ave  il.  Send  your 
ftddrVss  at  once  on  ;i  postal  curd  Im-  a  t_op.\  lo 

wm.  Henry  Manle,  l738Filtiert  street,  Pliilailelpliia,  Pa, 


Fruit-Farm  &  Apiary 

FOB   SAI.E  cheap: 

f\n  ACRES,  hill-land,tfi  well-stocked  with  apples. 
Wo  neaches  rears,  plums,  qulncos.  grapes,  and 
small  Itult,  in  fine  he'a?ing  condition.  The  reinain- 
d?r  is  n  paslure,  grass,  grain,  etc.  Apiary  contains 
140  ITAI.IA1V  fOI-ONIES  in  Langstroth 
hives  Bee-house  and  all  modern  appliances  for 
ao'Julturein  as  good  lociftlim  for  bees  and  honer 
H^can  be  found.  Good  lo-room  house,  beautifully 
focated,  commanding  a  view  ot  the  city,  river  and 
aurrounding  country.  New  barn  and  oiit-buildlngs, 
c"stern  never-failing  springs,  etc.  Reasons  for 
selling-age  and  Ill-health. 

lAtf     S.  A.  STILLMAN,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 


Vol,  nil. 


Jan.  13,  If 


No.  2. 


MMlS 


'*  Excellence  or  Clieapiiess,  Which?" 

may  be  answered  thus  : 

"  Economy  always  pays; 
The  man  who  saves  is  wise  ; 
And  those  content  with  must  to-day. 
Will  surely  one  day  rise." 


"We  have  Received  a  very  good  photo- 
graph of  Mr.  Heddon,  and  placed  it  in  the 
Bee  Journal  Album,  kept  on  our  desk  for 
the  examination  of  visitors. 


Mr.  Otto  Kleinotv  says  that  he  pre- 
sented the  bouquet  of  flowers  to  Mr.  A.  I. 
Root,  at  the  Detroit  Convention,  mentioned 
on  page  704  of  the  Bee  Journal  for  Dec. 
16,  1885. 


ITIr.  S.  X.  Clark,  of  Delavan,  Wis.,  who 
-was  well-known  to  our  readers  as  a  corres- 
pondent, is  dead.  We  have  written  for 
particulars,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  received 
they  will  appear  in  the  Journal. 


The  United  States  .\plcnUural  Sta- 
tion at  Aurora,  Ills.,  in  charfje  of  Mr.  N.  W. 
McLaiu,  is  a  grand  step  in  the  ri^ht  direc- 
tion, by  the  United  States  Government.  In 
a  New-Year's  letter  to  the  American  Dee 
Journal,  Mr.  McLain  remarks  as  follows  : 

Dear  Mr.  Newman  :— I  am  diligently  at 
work  "plowing  the  ground,"  pi'cparatory  to 
the  experimental  work  of  the  coming  year. 
Oh.  what  a  big  field  it  is  ;  and  j'et  it  is  rich 
and  promising.  I  hope  that  we  may  both 
see  our  woric  prosper,  and  bring  forth 
gratifying  success  during  the  year  upon 
which  we  have  entered. 

I  will  have  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  United  Slates  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture mailed  to  each  member  of  the  North 
American  Bee-Keepers'  Society  as  soon  as 
issued. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
upon  the  enterprise  you  have  shown  In 
giving  such  a  complete  and  accurate  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Society. 
It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  i-eportorial  work, 
and  should  be  duly  appreciated  by  your 
i-eaders.  I  wish  you  and  the  American  Bee 
Journal  a  "  Happy  and  prosperous  New 
Year." 

We  would  thank  Mr.  McLain  for  his  en- 
deavors to  aid  the  pursuit  of  bee-keeping  by 
his  many  very  interesting  experiments,  and 
we  fully  endorse  what  Brother  Root  says  in 
Oleanings  concerning  it,  which  is  as  follows : 

One  of  the  many  treats  to  which  we 
listened  at  the  Detroit  Convention  was  the 
papers  from  Prof.  McLain,  whom  we  have 
before  mentioned  as  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  test  disputed  matters  in  bee- 
culture.  A  very  elaborate  experiment  was 
made  to  ascertain  whether  bees  can  punc- 
ture grapes.  Not  only  were  grapes  innum- 
erable provided,  but  many  colonies  of  bees. 
The  decision  was  in  the  negative. 

We  are  pleased  to  mention  that  he  has 
also  succeeded  in  fertilizing  queens  by 
mechanical  means.  It  is  true,  this  has  been 
accomplished  before  ;  but  the  Professor  will 
probably  soon  be  able  to  give  directions  so 
that  any  ordinary  bee-keeper  can  manage 
the  process  with  but  little  risk  of  failure. 
We  have  reason  to  feel  thankful  toward  the 
U.  S.  Government  for  having  furnished  the 
means  for  such  experiments  ;  and  we  also 
rejoice  that  we  have  secured  the  services  of 
so  able  a  man.  He  promises  to  furnish 
articles  tor  the  different  bee-periodicals  in 
due  season. 


More  misreprcsentatlonM  About 
Comb  Honey.— The  Advance,  a  religious 
paper  of  this  city,  dated  Dec.  .'il,  188.'),  ccjn- 
tains  the  following  misrepresentations  about 
comb  honey  being  manufactured,  etc.,  etc., 
signed  "  R.  W. :" 

The  time  was,  until  recently,  that  if  one 
got  honey  in  the  comb,  he  was  sure  about  it. 
But  all  that  is  changed.  Men  have  learned 
not  only  to  manufacture  the  comb  much 
more  rapidly  and  cheaply  than  the  bees  can 
do  It,  but  now  fill  it,  capping  the  so-called 
honey-cells  by  machinery,  and  sell  it  at  a 
lower  figure  than  any  at  which  the  real 
honey  can  be  produced.  Some  of  our  readers 
know  unscrupulous  men  in  the  country  who 
having  bought  a  few  hives  of  bees,  almost 
immediately  began  selling  great  quantities 
of  honey  in  the  comb.  They  procured  it 
from  the  manufacturers  of  the  adulterated 
article,  but  any  one  familiar  with  the  taste 
of  the  real  honey  easily  detects  the  fraud. 
I  went  to  one  grocer  in  this  city,  who  had 
recently  purchased  from  Ohio,  a  thousand 
pounds  of  what  he  honestly  supposed  real 
honey,  and  convinced  him  in  five  minutes 
that  almost  the  entire  quantity  was  made 
up  of  syrups,  deftly  secured  in  the  comb. 
He  simply  said,  "  What  are  we  coming  to  ?" 
We  have  no  State  laws  sufficiently  guarded 
in  their  pro\'isions  to  reach  these  rascals, 
and  punish  them  as  they  deserve. 

The  author  of  the  article  is  the  Rev.  Robert 
West,  who  has  been  deceived  by  that 
"scientific  pleasantry  "  (lie)  of  Prof.  Wiley, 
and  has  unwittingly  reiterated  the  falsehood 
—giving  it  a  fresh  impetus,  greatly  to  the 
Injury  of  the  industry. of  bee-keeping.  As 
"Manager  of  the  National  Bee-Keepers' 
Union,"  we  have  requested  the  author  to 
publish  a  full  retraction  and  apology  in  the 
Advmwe,  or  take  the  consequences  of  a  law- 
suit. That  is  the  only  way  to  counteract 
such  misrepresentations  and  falsehoods. 


Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  has  been  appointed  by 
President  Cutting,  of  the  North  American 
Bee-Keepers'  Society,  a  committee  to  confer 
"With  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  in  reference  to  National  apicul- 
ture.   President  Cutting  says : 

I  have  appointed  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  a 
committee  to  confer  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  with  reference  to  Apiculture 
and  the  U.  S.  Depai-tment  of  Agriculture.— 
From  my  personal  knowledge  of  Prof. 
Cook's  fitness  for  this  position,  I  think  he 
•will  accomplish  much  good  for  this  Society. 


To  Ohio  Bee-Keepers.- Dr.  H.  Besse, 
ex-President  of  the  Ohio  State  Bee-Keepers' 

Association  asks  us  to  give  the  following 
notice.  It  came  a  day  too  late  for  our  last 
issue,  and  it  is  therefore  of  but  little  use 
now :  » 

As  the  time  for  holding  our  annual  State 
Bee-Keepers'  Convention  is  nearly  at  hand, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  we  will  have  a 
meeting  at  Columbus,  on  the  l'3th  and  l.lth 
inst.  and  all  interested  in  bee-culture  are 
invited.  Such  will  call  at  the  Farmers' 
Hotel,  when  they  will  be  instructed  as  to 
place  of  meeting.  Important  business  will 
be  transacted. 


"  Success  in  Bee-Culture,  as  practiced 
and  advised  by  James  Heddon,"  is  the  title 
of  a  pamphlet  on  bee-culture  just  received. 
It  consists  of  1"28  pages  ;  is  well-printed  on 
good  paper  and  illustrated.  It  covers  the 
whole  field  of  practical  apiculture,  and  is 
intended  for  specialists  and  those  who  keep 
bees  for  the  money  to  be  obtained  from  the 
business.    In  his  preface  the  author  says  : 

In  the  delineation  of  methods  of  manage- 
ment, and  of  implements  and  devices, 
appertaining  thereto,  it  has  been  my  con- 
stant aim  to  present  such  only  as  will 
approximate  uniform  and  unvarying  suc- 
cess, as  nearly  as  possible,  when  the 
requisite  conditions  have  been  complied 
with,  and  thereby  obviate  the  disappoint- 
ments and  vexatious  losses,  resulting  from 
the  complicated  and  impracticable  in  both 
management  and  utensils.  In  short,  the 
instruction  herein  given,  is  from  the  dollar- 
and-cent  basis  — the  financial  results  to 
accrue  therefrom,  and  not  from  the  vagaries 
and  inconsistencies  of  empiricisms,  aiming 
to  present  the  new  and  useful  rather  than 
mere  repetition  of  the  old. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  we  are  too  busy 
to  read  a  book  through  and  review  it  (that 
we  shall  do  hereafter),  but  after  reading 
several  chapters  we  are  sure  that  its  perusal 
will  handsomely  pay  every  honey-producer. 
It  can  be  obtained  at  this  office  for  50  cents. 


Newr  Price-Lists    have   been   received 

from  the  following  persons  : 

A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  O. — iO  pages— Bee- 
Keepers'  Supplies  of  all  Kinds. 

Paul  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La.— 16 
pages— Implements  for  the  Apiary. 

I.  R.  Good.Nappanee,  Ind.— 1  page— Italian 
Bees  and  Queens. 

C.  W.  Costellow,  Waterboro,  Maine— 16 
pages— Apiarian  Supplies. 

James  Heddon.  Dowagiac,  Mich.— 30  pages 
-Prospectus  of  his  Now  Book,  "  Success  in 
Bee-Culture  "—price  .50  cents. 

D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 98 
pages— Seed  Catalogue. 

E.  R.  Badger,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— 16  pages- 
Incubator  and  Brooder. 

Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of  either  of  them, 
can  do  so  by  sending  a  postal  card  to  the 
address  as  given  above. 


The  Cincinnati  Illustrated  Graphic, 

of  Jan.  16,  will  contain  a  double  page 
illustration  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  again 
brought  so  prominently  before  the  public 
by  the  leasing  of  six  million  acres  of  their 
land.  Pictures  will  be  'given  of  Chief 
Bushyhead  and  other  prominent  Cherokees, 
and  of  their  principal  buildings.  Accom- 
panying this  pictorial  effort  will  be  a  full 
and  interesting  history  of  the  Nation,  by  the 
well-known  author,  John  R.  Musick. 


If  You  Want  a  handsome  Calendar  for 
1886,  get  Hood's  Household  Calendar.  You 
may  search  for  davs,  but  you  will  not  get 
one  more  artistic,  more  beautiful,  or  more 
convenient  than  that  issued  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  Ask  for  it  at 
your  druggist's,  and  if  you  cannot  get  it 
thei'e,  send  6  cents  for  one  copy,  or  10  cents 
for  two,  to  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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Early  AiDerican  Aiiiciiltiiral  History. 


From  1860  to  1871. 


The  Early  History  of  Bee-Keepers' 
Societies  in  America  is  very  interest- 
ing, and  we  feel  sure  that  the  follow- 
ing condensed  history,  covering  a 
period  from  1860  to  1871,  will  be 
devoured  by  thousands  of  our  readers 
with  considerable  relish.  It  is  con- 
densed from  hundreds  of  pages  in  the 
early  volumes  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  and  many  other  sources  : 

First  Bee-Coineiition. 

The  first  Convention  of  the  bee-keepers 
of  America  was  held  at  Cleveland,  O.,  on 
Marcli  15,  1860.  The  following  persons 
were  then  elected  as  officers  : 

President— Prof.  J.  P.  Kirtlaiul. 

Vice-President— Wni.  M.  CnniiiiiKliani. 

Corresponding  See'y— E.  T.  Sturlevant. 

Recording  See'y— J.  Kirkpatrick. 

Treasnrer- E.  Gallup. 

The  first  question  discussed  was  : 
"What  is  the  best  mode  of  wintering 
bees  ?"  The  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth  was 
present,  and  advocated  cellar-wintering. 
Others  favored  bnjyiiig  tliem  in  clamps. 
The  subjects  afterwards  engaging  their 
attention  were  ventilation  of  hives,  feed- 
ing bees,  robbing,  feeding  rye  flour  for 
pollen,  Italian  bees,  swarming,  bee- 
houses,  etc. 

When  this  Convention  was  held  there 
were  no  periodicals  devoted  to  the  pursuit 
of  bee-culture  in  America,  and  the  report 
of  the  Convention  was  published  in  the 
"  Ohio  Farmer."  Mr.  Sanuiel  Wagner 
started  the  Monthly  AmerK'AN  Bee 
JoUKNAL  in  the  following  January  (1861), 
and  in  the  March  number  of  the  Bee 
JoiTiiNAi.  he  re-published  the  proceedings 
under  the  heading  of  the  "  First  American 
Bee-Keepers'  Convention,"  and  editorially 
remarked  as  follows : 

"  We  take  pleasure  in  placing  on  record 
in  our  columns,  the  proceedings  of  the 
first  American  Bee-Keepers'  Convention, 
which  met  at  Cleveland,  0.,  on  the  1.5th  of 
March,  ISSOO.  The  time  is  approaching 
when  beecultiu-e  will  occupy  a  higher 
position  than  it  has  yet  held  in  this  coun- 
try, and  wlien  it  will  be  interesting  to 
trace  back  its  history  to  those  pioneer 
movements  which  conduced  to  revival 
and  progress." 

The  Second  Convention 

was  held  in  Cleveland,  O.,  on  March  14, 
1861,  President  Kirtland  in  the  chair.  The 
discussions  werf  mostly  on  the  adoption 
of  the  movable-frame  hives,  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  welcoming  the  advent  of 
the  AMEiiifAN  Bee  Journai.,  and  recom- 
mending it  to  all  bee-keepers.  This 
meeting  was  adjourned  to  Nov.  21,  18B1, 
when  a  semi-annual  meeting  was  in- 
augurated. 

The  Third  Convention 

was  called  to  order  by  President  Kirtland 
on  Nov.  21,  18«1,  and  the  members  dis- 
cussed many  Important  matters,  among 
them  wintering,  feeding,  and  handling 
bees. 

On  account  of  the  Civil  War,  attention 
was  called  from  the  pursuit  of  bee-keep-  | 


Ing,  the  American  Bee  Journal  was 
suspended  for  i}4  years,  and  we  know  of 
no  Convention  of  bee-keepers  of  any 
importance  until  18015. 

Otlier  Conventions  Organized. 

The  Wisconsin  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion was  formed  in  Madison  in  1860. 

On  Oct.  4,  1867,  the  "  Northwestern " 
was  organized,  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on 
the  State  Fair  Grounds,  about  1.50  bee- 
keepers being  uresent ;  no  business  of  any 
importance  seemed  to  have  been  done. 
R.  K.  Murphy  was  elected  President,  and 
M.  M.  Baldridge,  Secretary. 

The  Kentucky  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
was  formed  at  a  Convention  held  In  Lex- 
ington on  Nov.  20,  1867.  Dr.  John  Dillard 
was  elected  Pres.,  and  W.  Spencer,  Sec. 

The  Michigan  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
was  foimed  on  .\pril  7,  1869.  Mr.  E.  Rood 
was  elected  its  first  President,  and  Prof. 
A.  J.  Cook  its  first  Secretary.  The  first 
Convention  lasted  two  days,  and  the  dis- 
cussions exteiuied  over  nearly  tlie  entire 
field  of  the  apicultural  pursuit.  Its  second 
Convention  was  held  on  Sept.  21,  1869, 
and  Mr.  A.  F.  Moon  was  elected  President. 
Both  meetings  were  held  at  Jackson,  Mich. 

The  Ohio  bee-keepers  met  in  Convention 
at  Toledo,  O.,  on  Sept.  15,  1809,  and  ad- 
journed to  Cleveland  at  the  call  of  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  F.  Martin.  The  Cleve- 
land Convention  was  held  on  Jan.  I-t,  1870, 
when  it  was  decided  to  hold  annual 
sessions  thereafter.  This  was  the  con- 
tinuation of  tlie  first  American  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Society  (formed  in  1860),  and  the 
President,  Dr.  Kirtland,  and  Secretary,  E. 
T.  Sturtevant,  were  re-elected. 

The  Chautauqua  Co.(N.Y.)  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  was  organized  on  Jan.  29, 
1870,  by  adopting  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws and  electing  T.  S.  Moss  President, 
and  C.  E.  Benton, Secietary  and  Treasnrer. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  the  first  annual 
Convention  at  Mayville,  on  Sept.  20,  1870. 

The  Northeastern  (New  York)  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  was  instituted  in 
March,  1870  ;  but  we  can  find  no  minutes 
of  that  meeting.  A  semi-annual  session 
was  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  27  and 
28,  1870.  At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed  to 
institute  a  National  Convention,  and  a  call 
was  issued  for  such  to  be  held  at  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  in  February,  1871. 

The  Michigan  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
met  at  Lansing  on  March  23,  1870.  Presi- 
dent A.  F.  Moon  strongly  urged  the 
formation  of  a  National  Bee-Keepers' 
Society,  and  several  letters  were  read 
from  prominent  apiarists,  urging  the 
formation  of  such  a  Society.  After  con- 
siderable discussion  the  following  was 
unanimously  adopted  : 

"Whereas,  The  subject  of  a  National 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  was  much  talked 
of  at  our  last  gathering  ;  and 

"  Whereas,  In  our  judgment,  the  time 
for  tlie  same  is  fully  come  ;  therefore 

"  Resolved,  That  we  issue  a  call  for  a 
National  Bee-Keepers'  Association  to  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on 
the  10th  and  lith  of  August  next." 

The  date  was  afterwards  changed  to 
Dec.  21,  1870,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing, which  is  copied  from  the  American 
Bee  Journal  of  February,  1871  : 

North  American  Bee-Association. 

On  Feb.  10,  1870,  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Michigan  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, Issued  a  circular,  which  he  mailed 
to  the  members  of  that  Association,  to  the 
prominent  bee-keepers  of  other  States, 
and  to  the  press,  inviting  everybody 
interested  to  meet  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  oil 
the  31st   of   March,   for   the    purpose  of 


discussing  special  questions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bee-culture,  prominent  among 
which  would  be  the  holding  of  a  National 
Bee-Keepers  Convention,  at  some  central 
point  during  the  year.  On  the  day  an- 
nounced, the  Convention  was  In-ld  at 
Lansing,  and  the  question  of  holding  a 
National  Convention  was  discussed  with 
the  wildest  enthusiasm.  As  was  antici- 
pated, the  discussion  resulted  In  a  call  to 
tlie  bee-keepers  of  America  for  a  National 
Convention,  to  be  held  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  The  location  was  happily  chosen, 
and  has  given  very  tieiieral  satisfiietion,  it 
being  centrally  located,  and  readily  acces- 
sible by  a  complete  net- work  of  railroads. 

APcordingly,  on  Dec.  21  (the  day  finally 
fixed  upon),  a  large  number  of  the  most 
prominent  andenterprisingof  bee  keepers- 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  met  in. 
convention  at  the  House  of  Reiire>enta- 
tives,  in  Indianapolis,  and  held  six; 
sessions,  the  last  one  ending  at  midnight 
on  the  22d  of  Dec,  1870.  Every  seat  ii> 
the  house  was  occupied  ;  the  States  rep- 
resented being  Indiana,  Illinois,  Miclii- 
gan,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  Iowa, 
New  York,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Delegates  were  also  pres- 
ent from  Utah  and  Canada.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  never  in 
the  history  of  America  has  bee-culture 
been  represented  in  a  Convention  by  so- 
large  an  assemblage  of  wide-awake, 
intelligent,  and  enterprising  bee-keepers. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at 
10  a.m.,  by  A.  F.  Moon,  President  of  the 
Michigan  Bee-Keepers'  Associati<Mi,  who 
was  elected  temporary  President,  and  M. 
M.  Baldridge,  of  Illinois,  temporary  Sec. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Bohier,  of  Indiana,  a 
committee  of  one  member  from  each  State 
represented,  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
Constitution  and  to  nominate  oflfieers.  vizr 
Z.  S.  Richardson,  of  Indiana  ;  Ez'a  Rood, 
of  Michigan;  D.  L.  Adair,  of  Kentucky; 
M.  L.  Dunlap,  of  Illinois  ;  Aaron  Bene- 
dict, of  Ohio  ;  Adam  Grimm,  of  Wiscon- 
sin ;  Elisha  Gallup,  of  Iowa;  Dr.  T.  B. 
Hamlin,  of  Tennessee  ;  Robert  B'ckford, 
of  New  York  ;  W.  D.  Roberts,  of  Utah 
Territory  ;  Daniel  McIIvaln.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  J.  L.  Smith,  of  Missouri,  and  Wm. 

F.  Clarke,  of  Canada. 
This  committee  reported  a  Constitution 

which  with  a  few  amendments  was 
ado)ited  ;  and  recommended  the  following 
as  ofticers  during  that  meeting  : 

President— A.  F.  Moon. 

Vice-Presidents— Elisha  Gallup  and  Dr. 

G.  Bolirer. 
Secretary— M.  M.  Baldridge. 
Assistant  See'y— Wm.  F.  Clarke. 
Treasnrer— N.  C.  Mitchell. 
The  report  was  adopted,  and  President 

Moon  thanked  the  Convention  for  the 
honor  conferred  upon  him,  and  expressed 
the  desire  that  it  might  be  the  means  of 
promoting  the  best  Interests  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  bee-culture  generally. 

The  exhibits  at  this  Convention  were: 
18  movable-comb  hives;  3  cages  for  ferti- 
lizing queens  in  confinement  :  3  queen 
nurseries  ;  2  bee-feeders  ;  1  trap  for  catch- 
ing queens  and  drones  when  leaving  the 
hives ;  1  wax-extractor  ;  and  4  machines 
for  extracting  honey  from  the  combs. 

The  election  of  oflicers  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  then  announced  as  In  order. 

On  motion  of  R.  C.  Otis,  of  Wisconsin, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Langstroth  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Association. 

In.  view  of  what  Mr.  Langstroth  has 
already  done  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  bee-keeping,  not  only  in  this  but  in 
other  countries  by  the  introduction  of  an 
improved  system  of  bee-management,  Mr. 
Otis  moved  that  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  of 
Oxford,  O.,  be  crowned  with  the  honor  of 
being  the  President  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Bee-Keepers'  Association  for  the 
ensuiug'year. 
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Tlie  motion  was  warmly  secoiidefl,  and 
there  beins;  no  other  nominath)n,  Mr.  M. 
L.  Dinihip  moved  tliat  I'resklent  Moon  be 
anthorized  to  cast  the  unanimous  vote  of 
tlie  Association. 

Tlie  motion  prevailed,  and  tlie  tellers 
announced  the  result  of  tlie  ballot.  On 
nudum  the  tSecretary  was  instructed  to 
notify  Mr.  Langstroth  of  his  election. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Clarke,  the 
Constitution  was  ameiuled  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  ihree  additional  Vice-Presidents, 
making  the  number  five  instead  of  two. 

The  following  officers  were  unanimously 
■elected  : 

Vice  Presidents— Win.  F.  Clarke,  Out.  ; 
Dr.  T.  H.  Hamlin,  Tenn.  ;  Robert  Bick- 
ford,  N.  Y.  ;  Elisha  Gallup,  Iowa  ;  A.  F. 
Moon,  Mich. 

Secretary— M.  M.  Baldridge.St.  Charles, 
Ills. 

Treasurer— N.  C.  Mitchell,  indianapo- 
li.s,  Ind. 

The  tollowinc  resolution  was  adopted  : 
— Ke.soi-ved,  That  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  publish  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Association  in  pamphlet 
form  at  the  earliest  practicable  day,  pro- 
vided the  funds  will  warrant,  and  that  the 
Secretary  forward  a  copy  to  each  member 
as  soon  as  published. 

The  following  were  admitted  as  honor- 
ary members  : 

Samuel  Wagner.editor  of  the  American 
Bee  Journai,,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  M. 
Quinhy,  author  of  "  Mysteries  of  Bee- 
Keeping,"  St.  Johnsville,  New  York  ;  E. 
S.  Tupper,  Brighton,  Iowa :  Rev.  .John 
Dzierzon,  Karlsmarket,  Lower  Silesia, 
lierniany :  A.  Schmidt,  editor  of  the 
"Bieneri-Zeitung,"  Eichsladt,  Germany  ; 
L.  Gerster,  inventor  of  the  Wax-Extractor, 
Berne,  Switzerland  ;  T.  W.  Woodbury, 
Mount  Radford,  Exeter,  England  ;  Major 
Von  Hruschka,  Germany,  inventor  of 
Mel-Extractor. 

As  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth  was  not 
present,  he  was  notified  of  his  election  as 
President,  and  accepted  it,  adding  that  he 
hoped  "that  the  interests  of  practical  and 
scientific  bee-keeping  may  be  greatly 
advanced  "  by  the  organization. 

The  topics  discussed  were  :  Manage- 
ment of  an  apiary ;  diseases  of  bees  ; 
Italian  and  Egyptian  bees  ;  swarming  and 
increase  by  division  ;  queen-rearing  ;  bee- 
pasturage  ;  transferring  bees  ;  marketing 
noney  ;  comb  foundation,  etc. 

The  Convention  ad.iourned  to  meet  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  oi)  Wednesday,  Dee.  6, 
1871,  at  9  a.m. 

Aiuericaii  Bee-Keepers'  Association. 

The  Cincinnati  "Gazette"  remarks  as 
follows : 

"  Various  States  of  the  Union,  either 
singly  or  two  or  three  of  them  united, 
have  formed  bee-keepers'  associations,but 
hitherto  no  national  association  has  ex- 
isted in  this  country.  The  impetus  given 
to  bee-culture  liy  the  discoveries  of  Iluber, 
the  distinguished  Geneva  apiarist,  at  the 
■close  of  the  last  century,  has  sent  hun- 
dreds into  that  pursuit.  The  progress  of 
skill  and  knowledge  in  it  has  not  lagged 
■behind  the  advance  made  by  science  and 
skill  in  other  departments  of  knowledge 
and  industry  since  the  blind  Huber  died. 
The  necessity  of  associated  action  and 
effort  for  the  benefit  of  bee-culture  has 
been  widely  felt  and  that  feeling  has  been 
manifested  "in  forming  numerous  local 
associations. 

"  About  a  year  ago,  two  of  these  associa- 
tion^,  at  nearly  the  same  time,  conceived 
the  idea  of  issuing  a  call  for  a  convention 
to  form  a  national  organization.  One  of 
them  was  the  Michigan,  the  other  the 
Northeastern  Bee-Keepers'  Association. 
The  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation,  organized   at     Indianapolis   last 


December,  and  the  American  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Association,  organized  here,  are  the 
results  of  calls  issued  by  the  above  local 
bodies  respectively,  viz  :  the  Michigan 
and  the  Northeastern.  Between  these 
associations  there  has  been  smue  con- 
troversy—with but  little,  if  any,  ill  feeling 
—as  to  the  claiui  of  priority  in  issuing  the 
call  for  the  National  Convention. 

"TbeConvenlion  called  by  the  Michigan 
Association  met  in  Deeenihcr  last;  that 
called  by  the  Northcasleni  Association  is 
the  one  in  session  now  in  this  city.  Both 
associations  have  the  same  man,  the  Rev. 
L.  L.  Langstroth,  of  Oxford,  O.,  for  Presi- 
dent. Many  members  of  the  Association 
formed  yestenlay  are  members  of  the 
North  American  formed  at  Indianapolis. 
Mr.  Langstroth,  of  tlie  former  body,  in  re- 
tiring from  the  active  duties  of  the  chair 
last  evening,  called  to  officiate  as  Chair- 
man of  the  American,  the  IJev.  Mr.  Van 
Slyke,  of  the  Northeastern  Association. 
The  union  of  the  two  National  Associa- 
tions at  their  next  meeting,  which,  for 
both,  is  at  tlie  same  time  and  place,  is  a 
moral  certainty." 

About  1.50  delegates  from  various  States 
assembled  in  Convention  at  1  p.m.,  and  an 
organization  was  effected  by  electing  Rev. 
Wm.  F.  Clarke,  of  Toronto,  Chairman. 

Gen.  D.  L.  Adair,  of  Kentucky,  moved 
to  adopt  a  C'liislitution,  which  he  pre- 
sented, and  make  this  Convention  an 
Association,  to  be  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can Bee-Keepers'  Association. 

This  was  objected  to  as  needless,  since 
we  have  already  a  North  American  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association.  Mr.  H.  A.  King, 
of  New  York, favored  Gen.  Adair's  motion. 
This  would  bo  the  first  step  toward  uniting 
the  North  American.  Association  and  the 
one  proposed  to  organize  liere. 

Dr,  Bolirer.  of  Indiana,  a  delegate  to  the 
Convention  that  met  at  Indianapolis,  Dec. 
21,  1870,  spoke  in  favor  of  maintaining 
good  feeling.  He  desired  tliat  there  should 
be  but  one  Association,  i.  e.,  the  North 
American  or  the  American,  as  should  be 
agreed. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Otis,  of  Wisconsin,  moved,  as 
an  amendment  to  Gen.  Adair's  motion,  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  negotiate  for 
union  with  a  like  committee  of  the  North 
American  Bee-Keepers'  Association. 

Mr.  H.  A.  King,  of  New  York,  moved  to 
amend  the  amendmeirt,  that  the  Conven- 
tion should  first  organize  by  adopting  a 
Constitution,  and  then  propose  a  union. 

By  carrying  the  previous  question,  the 
debate  was  cut  off. 

Mr.  King's  amendment  to  Mr.  Otis' 
amendment  was  adopted. 

The  "  American  "  Society  organized  by 
adopting  a  Constitution  similar  to  the 
"North  American,"  adopted  at  Indian- 
apolis, and  elected  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langs- 
troth President,  Rev.  H.  A.  King,  Secre- 
tary, Gen.  D.  L.  Adair,  and  L.  C.  Waite 
Assistant  Secretaries,  N.  C.  Mitchell, 
Treasurer,  and  1.5  Vice-Presidents. 

The  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth  took  the 
chair,  but  being  feeble,  be  called  the  Rev. 
E.  Van  Slyke,  Vice-President  for  New 
York,  to  preside. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke,  the  retiring  tem- 
porary President,  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Association, 
when  it  adjourns,  adjourn  to  meet  at 
Cleveland,  O.,  at  '■>  a.m.,  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  December,  1871,  at  the  same 
time  and  place  as  the  North  American 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  ;  when,  pro- 
vided tbeother  organization  shall  instruct 
its  officers  to  do  the  same,  the  officers  of 
this  body  sliall  resign, with  a  view  of  there 


and  then  consolidating  both  associations 
into  one." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Peck, amended  by  Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Peck  and  Mr.  Otis 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  confer 
with  a  similar  commiltee  appointed  by 
the  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, with  a  view  to  a  union  of  tliat 
with  this  organization,  and  report  the 
same  to  this  Association. 

The  topics  discus.sed  were  :  Winter 
management  of  bees;  artificial  swarming; 
prevention  of  natural  swarniiiig  ;  Italian 
bees  vs.  hybrids  and  black  bees  ;  hin- 
drances to  bee-culture  ;  drones  ;  honey- 
plants  ;  introducing  queens;  extracted 
honey,  etc. 

Mr.  E.  Gallup  read  an  essay  entitled, 
"Snccessful  bee-keeping  in  a  nut-shell." 

The  following  were  made  honorary 
members  :  T.  W.  Woodbury,  Mount  Rad- 
ford, England  ;  F.  W.  Vogel,  Lekman- 
sliofel,  I'russia ;  Rev.  Geor;ie  Kleine, 
Luethorst,  Prussia  :  Andreas  Schmidt, 
Eichstadt,  Bavaria  ;  Rev.  John  Dzierzon, 
Carlsmarkt,  Silesia  ;  Baron  A.  aiul  Baro- 
ness L.  Von  Berlepsch,  Munich,  Bavaria  ; 
Prof.  C.  T.  E.  Von  Siebold,  Munich, 
Bavaria  ;  Maj.  F.  Von  Ilruschka,  Dolo, 
Italy;  Dr.  A.  Dubini.  Milan,  Italy;  Vis- 
count De  Saliceto,  Milan  Italv  ;  A.  S. 
Packard,  Salem,  Mass.  ;  C.  V.  Reily,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Statistics :  1'20  bee-keepers  reported 
that  they  owned  .5,051  colonies  of  bees  ; 
and  the  honey  produced  amounted  to 
S3,U65  pounds,  and  the  average  price  it 
sold  at,  was  about  30  cents  per  pound. 
Beeswax,l,04G  pounds- 4,612colonies  were 
in  movable  frame  hives,  and  439  in  box- 
hives. 

Tlie  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth  was  the  re- 
cipient of  an  expression  of  the  gratitude 
of  bee-kee)iers  (in  the  shape  of  a  well- 
filled  purse),  and,  by  unanimous  vote,  he 
was  accorded  the  special  privilege  of 
speaking  when,  and  as  long  as  he  chose 
to  do  so,  on  any  subject.  He  solved  many 
knotty  questions,  and  often  "  poured  oil 
on  the  troubled  waters." 

This  Association  adjourned  to  meet 
with  the  North  American  at  Cleveland, 
O.,  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  6, 1871,  at  9  a.m. 

The  Two  Associations  Consolidated. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment  of  both,  the 
"  American  "  and  "  North  American  "  Bee- 
Keeners'  Associations  met  in  joint  session 
at  Temperance  Hall  in  Cleveland,  0.,  at 
10  a.m.,  on  Dec.  6,  1871.  The  President  of 
both  societies,  the  Rev.  L.  L  Langstroth, 
being  absent  on  account  of  illness,  Vice- 
President  W.  F.  Clarke  called  the  meeting 
to  order,  and,  by  unanimous  vote,  both 
associations  were  dissolved  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consolidation. 

Moses  Quinby  was  elected  temporary 
chairman,  and  Rev.  H.  A.  King  temporary 
secretary. 

By  vote,  all  the  officers  of  the  dissolved 
associations  present,  were  created  a  com- 
mittee to  present  a  constitution  for  perma- 
nent organization.  This  committee  were: 
Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke,  Dr.  G.  Bohrer,  A.  F. 
Moon,  Dr.  T.  B.  Hamlin,  S.  Hoagland, 
Aaron  Benedict,  L.  C.  Waite,  Gen.  D.  L. 
Adair,  and  N.C.Mitchell.  The  coniniittee 
reported  a  Constitution,  which  was  then 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  were  elected  a  committee 
on  honorary  members :  Messrs.  Root, 
Moon  and  Bohrer.  Their  report  was 
adopted.    It  read  thus  : 

"  Such  persons  as  were  made  honorary 
members  of  both  the  North  American 
Bee-Keepers'  Association,  held  at  Indiana- 
polis, and  the  American  Bee-Keepers' 
Association,  at  Cincinnati,  be  and  they 
are  hereby  declared  honorary  members  of 
this  Society." 
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The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  tlie ensuing  year,  which 
resulted  as  follows : 

President— M.Quinby,St.Johnsville,N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents  — Aaron  Benedict,  O.  ; 
J.  E.  Hetherinyton,  N.  Y.  ;  E.  J.  Peck,  N. 
J.  ;  Setli  Hoagland,  Pa. ;  D.  L.  Adair,Ky.; 
T.  B.  Hamlin,  Tenn.  ;  G.  Bohrer,  Ind.  ; 
Ezra  Kood,  Mich.  ;  M.  M.  Baldridge,  Ills.; 
R.  C.  Otis,  Wis.  ;  J.  W.  Hosmer,  Minn.  ; 
E.  S.  Tupper,  Iowa  ;  S.  A.  Stillman,  Mo. ; 
L.  J.  Dallas,  Kans.  ;  W.  D.  Roberts,  Utali ; 
W.  F.  Clarke,  Ont.  ;  Hugh  Cameron,  D.  C. 

Secretary— H.  A.  King,  N.T.  Recording 
Secretary— A.  J.  Cook,  Mich.:  Correspond- 
ing Sejcretarv,  A.  I.  Root,  O.;  Treasurer, 
N.  C.  Mitchell,  Ind. 

The  following  business  committee  was 
appointed  to  serve  during  the  session  : 
Messrs.  Clarke,  Waite,  Adair,  Hoagland, 
Hosmer,  Moon,  and  Mrs.  Tupper, 

Dr.  Bohrer,  of  Indiana,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  the 
North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
held  at  Indianapolis,  and  the  American 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  held  at  CiTicin- 
nati,  also  of  this  session  of  the  North 
American  Bee-Keepers'  Society,  be  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  torm,  and  a  copy  sent 
to  each  member  of  this  Society  free  of 
charge,  the  expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
funds  in  the  treasury. 

Mr.  Rood,  of  Michigan,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing, which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  on  publi- 
cation, consisting  of  Messrs.  Adair, 
Mitchell  and  King,  be  appointed,  and  that 
they  be  empowered  to  employ  assistants 
in  reporting. 

It  was  resolved,  that  wlien  this  Society 
adjourns  it  will  adjourn  to  meet  at  the 
city  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  December,  1873,  at  10  a.m. 

The  meeting  was  pleasant  and  instruc- 
tive, and  great  harmony  prevailed. 
Among  others,  the  following  resolutions 
W(  re  passed  uu.inimously  :  - 

Whereas,  Millions  of  wealth  have  been 
annually  lust  to  the  people  through  ignor- 
ance of  bee-culture  ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  desire  and  object 
of  this  Society  to  enhance  improvement 
and  jirosperity  in  this  regard  ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  appointment  of  an  apiarian 
professor  in  eacli  (jf  the  Agricnltnral  Col- 
leges on  the  Continent,  and  that  we 
respectfully  call  tlie  attention  of  State  and 
other  executives  to  this  sul)ject. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  forward  copies  of  these  reso- 
lutions to  the  Governors  of  all  the  States, 
Terrilories  &  Provinces  in  North  America. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this 
Society  be  tendered  to  our  worthy  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  M.  Quinby,  for  the  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  our 
meeting. 

The  topics  discussed  were :  Why  do 
bees  swarm  ?  why  do  bees  rear  queens  ? 
artificial  swarming ;  can  swarming  be 
prevented  ?  best  method  of  handling  bees 
to  prevent  anger ;  bee-pasturage ;  bee- 
keeping experience;  transferring  bees; 
honey-dew  ;  extracted  honey  ;  comb 
honey  ;  marketing  honey  ;  controlling  the 
fertilization  of  queens  ;  mortality  among 
bees  ;  wintering  bees  ;  feeding  bees  with 
rye  meal,  etc. 

Addresses  were  given  as  follows: 
Gathering  the  nectar,  and  how  to  market 
it,  by  President  Qninby;  popular  bee- 
keeiung,  by  Rev.  II.  A.  King  ;  prize  poem, 
by  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke  ;  the  experiences  of 
a  beginner,  by  Mrs.  Saverv  ;  bee-keeping 
for  ministers,  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke  ;  re- 
constructed comb,  by  Gen.  Adair  ;  honey 
from  the  linden,  by  Le  Roy  Whitford. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  Indianapolis,  Ind,, 
on  Dec.  4,  18T:i. 


REPLIES  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


MoTing  Bees. 


Query,  No.  180.— When  is  the  best  time 
to  move  an  apiary  of  7.">  or  more  colonies 
from  Wisconsin  to  the  western  pai-t  of 
Iowa  ?— N.  S. 

I  should  prefer  the  month  of  May.^ 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

In  April  or  May  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent time.— A.  J.  Cook. 

In  early  spring,  say  a  week  or  two 
before  apple  bloom.— Dadant  &  Son. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  per- 
haps the  spring.— C.  C.  Miller. 

I  would  say  move  them  as  soon  as 
they  have  a  general  spring  flight. — G. 
W.  Demaree. 

Early  in  the  spring,  and  before 
there  is  much  brood  in  the  combs. — G. 
L.  Tinker. 

In  the  spring,  before  the  colonies 
become  populous,  the  combs  full  of 
honey,  and  tlie  weather  hot — say  in 
May.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

In  the  late  spring  just  after  breed- 
ing has  become  well  started,  and 
before  the  combs  become  heavily 
loaded  with  honey.  The  reasons  will 
be  obvious  to  any  one,  even  of  small 
experience. — J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

"Much  depends"'— cool  (not  cold) 
weather,  light  hives,  little  brood,  that 
the  bees  have  had  a  thoroughly  cleans- 
ing flight  before  starting,  and  may 
have  the  same  soon  after  landing,  are 
all  favorable  conditions  in  connection 
witli  the  "time  to  move." — James 
Heddon. 


Sections  witliont  Separators. 

Query,  No.  181.— What  is  the  best  width 
for  a  one-piece  section  to  be  used  withoi't 
separators,  so  the  bees  will  not  build  combs 
between  the  starters  ?  and  will  such  sections 
hold  one  pound  when  filled  ?— E.  T. 

I  prefer  to  use  separators.- G.  M. 

DOOLITTLE. 

One  and  three-fourths  to  2  inches ; 
the  latter  will  weigh  about  1  pound. — 
Dadant  &  Son. 

One  and  5-12  inches,  or  7  to  the 
foot,  is  perhaps  the  best.  The  weight 
will  vary  slightly.— A.  J.  Cook. 

I  think  that  I  should  prefer  sections 
1}^  inches  wide.  They  will  hold  one 
pound  if  large  enough,  but  not  if 
they  are  434x4>4-— C.  C.  Miller. 

After  using  sections  of  different 
widths  for  3  years,  I  have  about 
settled  down  to  sections  that  are 
434x414x7  to  the  foot,  either  with  or 
without  separators.  When  well  filled 
these  will  hold  one  pound,  when  no 
separators  are  used. — W.  Z.  Hutch- 
inson. 

The  best  width  for  sections  without 
separators  is  1%  to  IJ^  inches.  I  have 


had  many  sections  of  these  widths, 
nearly  6  inches  square,  built  very  true 
and  regular  without  them.  A  section 
4x5  inches  will  hold  very  nearly  a. 
pound.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

After  trying  sections  of  different 
widths  I  prefer  a  section  1%  inches 
wide  with  a  scant  Jg-iuch  opening, 
fitted  closely  in  a  case  without  sep- 
arators. In  a  good  season  this  sizfr 
section  will  very  nearly  average  a 
pound.  There  is  really  no  such  a 
thing  as  a  "  pound  section  " — there  is 
always  some  variation  in  their  exact 
weight. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

About  ^%  inches;  they  will  not 
contain  a  full  pound,  as  a  rule.  Sec- 
tions 1J4  inches  in  width  will  average 
one  pound  when  filled,  and  work  well 
when  used  without  separators.  I 
should  not  think  of  using  wider  sec- 
tions unless  I  used  separators,  and  I 
prefer  sections  IJ6  inches  wide  in  my 
locality.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

Careful  and  extensive  experience 
has  caused  me  to  decide  in  favor  of  ai 
section  whose  width  is  scant  \M 
inches,  or  "  7  to  the  foot."  I  use 
them  of  that  width,  and  4J|x4M 
inches  square,  both  with  and  without 
separators ;  in  either  case  they  aver- 
age as  nearly  one  pound  gross  as  any 
size  I  can  get.— James  Heddon. 


Iiitroictioii  of  Virgin  Queens. 

Query,  No.  182.— Is  the  introduction  of 
virgin  queens  generally  practical  ?— C. 

Not  with  me.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

I  think  that  it  depends  somewhat 
upon  circumstances  and  the  man. — C> 
C.  Miller. 

Not  unless  they  are  just  from  the 
cell.— A.  J.  Cook. 

With  me  it  is  ;  but  it  depends  upon 
how,  where  and  when  they  are  in- 
troduced.—H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
both  "yes"  and  "no."  It  is  with 
"  some  folks."— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Not  generally,  but  under  many  cir- 
cumstances it  is.  It  often  requires 
much  care  to  avoid  loss,  even  with 
laying-queens. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

I  believe  that  it  has  been  a  common 
practice  to  introduce  virgin  queens 
when  "just  hatched,"  for  many  years. 
But  the  successful  introduction  of 
virgin  queens  of  several  days  old  is  a 
more  modern  practice,  and  is  not 
"  generally  practical,"  for  the  want  of 
"  general "  knowledge  as  to  the  modus 
operandi.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

Yes,  it  is  with  me.  "We  must  in- 
troduce to  nuclei  either  these  or  cells, 
and  I  am  most  successful  with  the 
virgin  queens,  for  I  lose  not  more 
than  one  in  ten.— James  Heddon. 

I  should  say  not.  As  yet,  however, 
the  matter  has  not  been  sutficiently 
tested  to  allow  of  positive  assertions. 
1  have  no  trouble  in  introducing  them, 
but  I  cannot  see  any  gain  made  by  so 
doing.  I  am  positive  that  it  will 
never  pay  a  purchaser  to  buy  them  at- 
any  price,  no  matter  how  low. — J.  E. 
Pond,  Jr. 
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Explaiiatorj-.— The  flg-ures  befoke  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  l^ept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring", 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  O  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  centre  of  the  State  named: 
6  north  of  the  centre  ;  9  south  ;  0+  east ; 
♦Owest;  and  this  6  northeast;  X)  northwest; 
o» southeast;  and  P  southwest  of  the  centre 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


roT  tne  American  Bee  Journal. 


Standard  of  Excellence  for  Honey, 


KEV.   O.  CLXJTE. 


Absence  from  the  State  prevented 
me  from  attending  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Iowa  State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  at  Des  Moines,  in  Sep- 
tember last.  In  my  absence  I  was 
made  a  member  of  a  committee  to 
prepare  a  standard  of  excellence  to 
guide  judges  in  awarding  premiums 
on  bees  and  honey  at  Fairs. 

I  have  not  seen  that  any  such 
standards  have  been  prepared  and 
adopted  in  other  States,  and  it  seems 
to  me  a  difficult  task  to  prepare  such 
standards  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  really  valuable  and  acceptable. 
In  the  case  of  honey  I  suppose  that 
the  points  on  which  a  decision  should 
turn  are.  first,  flavor,  second,  color, 
and  third,  condition  in  which  it  is  put 
up.  Now  as  to  flavor  :  It  is  an  old 
proverb  that  "there  is  no  disputing 
about  tastes."  Tastes  diifer  as  muon 
as  complexions  do.  Some  people  like 
white  clover  honey  best,  some  bass- 
wood,  some  heart's-ease,  some  other 
brands.  I  have  sent  samples  of  white 
clover  and  of  heart's-ease  honey  at 
the  same  time  to  the  same  commis- 
sion dealer,  not  naming  the  honey 
myself,  but  simply  saying  that  I  could 
furnish  either  quality,  and  orders 
have  come  back  for  the  heart's-ease 
in  preference  to  the  white  clover, 
showing  that  at  least  some  experts 
prefer  the  heart's-ease.  I  think  it 
will  be  a  little  difficult  to  decide 
which  flavor  is  "  the  best  "— w'hich 
shall  be  "  the  standard." 

Then  as  to  color,  probably  many 
will  say  that  the  crystal  clearness  ancl 
light  color  of  the  best  white  clover 
and  basswood  is  to  be  desired.  Well, 
such  honey  iscertainly  very  beautiful. 
But  why  is  light  color  necessarily  any 
better  than  a  tint  V  Light  butter  is 
not  looked  upon  with  favor.  In  butter, 
a  rich  yellow  color  is  looked  upon  as 
so  desirable  that  even  the  most  rep- 
utable dairymen  resort  to  artificial 
coloring  to  produce  it,  and  by  aid  of 
this  coloring  they  are  able  to  make 
June  butter  in  January.  I  have  seen 
goldenrod  honey  whose  rich,  yellow, 
amber  color  was  a  great  deal  more 
beautiful  in  my  eye  than  the  best 
basswood  honey  I  ever  saw.    Probably 


a  good  many  others  would  be  of  the 
same  opinion.  There  will,  hence,  be 
some  difficulty  in  fixing  on  a  particu- 
lar shade  as  t)eing  the  standard  by 
which  all  honey  is  to  be  judged. 

Probably  the  only  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  this  difliculty  will  be  found  in 
classing  lioney  as  "  white  clover," 
"  basswood,"  "  buckwheat,"  "heart's- 
ease,"  "goldenrod,"  etc.,  endeavor- 
ing to  make  as  many  classes  as  there 
are  distinct  kinds  of  honey;  then 
offer  premiums  on  each  class  of 
honey,  and  endeavor  to  establish  a 
standard  color  and  a  standard  flavor 
for  each  class.  But  even  this  will  not 
be  an  easy  task. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  for  some  of 
our  eminent  bee-keepers  to  give  in 
the  Bee  Journal  a  statement  of 
their  views  on  this  subject.  I  may 
have  time  soon  to  say  a  word  on  a 
standard  of  excellence  in  bees. 

Iowa  City.o  Iowa. 


For  tlie  American  Bee  Journal. 


Bee-KeeM  in  Culia, 


A.  W.  OSBURN. 


I  received  a  letter  from  a  reader  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  in 
which  he  asked  :  "  How  do  you  man- 
age your  bees  in  Cuba,  to  obtain 
such  large  results  of  extracted  honey 
per  colony  y  "  Now,  so  much  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  that  surround 
us  at  the  time,  that  nothing  more 
than  a  general  idea  can  be  conveyed 
in  a  short  article. 

As  the  reader  is  probably  aware, 
our  main  honey-flow  comes  in  Decem- 
ber and  January,  and  to  get  bees  in 
condition  to  store  honey  in  the  winter, 
requires  differen  t  treatment  from  what 
is  necessary  in  the  summer  months. 
We  expect  our  flow  from  the  bell- 
flower  to  begin  the  last  of  November 
or  the  first  of  December,  so  we  must 
begin  preparations  for  this  month  in 
advance— and  here  comes  the  rub  ; 
our  dry  season  (or  honey-dearth)  has 
onlvjust  closed  when  the  harvest  of 
bell-flower  is  at  hand.  This  may 
seem  strange  to  some,  but  the  bell- 
flower,  being  one  of  the  morning- 
glory  family,  is  a  trailing  vine  and  a 
deep-rooted  plant,  and  is  not  materi- 
ally damaged  by  the  short  drouth  ; 
but  the  bees  have  not  bred  up  strong 
during  dry  weather,  and  to  make 
matters  still  worse,  the  nights  through 
November  are  usually  cool,  that  hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  make  the  queens 
desert  the  brood-chambers  and  go 
above.  So  we  have  a  double  trouble, 
i.  e.,  bees  not  very  strong,  and  breed- 
ing in  the  top  boxes. 

During  the  last  of  November  the 
colonies  are 'all  examined,  what  sur- 
plus honey  they  have  is  extracted,  of 
those  that  are  full  of  brood  below  and 
are  breeding  above,  the  brood  in  the 
top  box  is  looked  over  and  a  sealed 
sheet  placed  on  the  outside  next  to 
either  side-wall  of  the  top  box,  and 
the  centre  is  tilled  with  freshly-ex- 
tracted store-combs.  The  brood  that 
is  placed  at  the  outside  will  hatch, 
and  as  soon  as  it  does  the  bees  will  fill 
the   combs  with  honey.    The  queen 


will  not  go  to  the  outside  of  the  hive 
to  lay  in  these  combs,  and  the  center 
ones  being  well  drawn  out  store- 
combs,  she  is  as  completely  shut  off 
from  laying  aliove  as  though  she  was 
really  con  lined  below. 

We  have  now  accomplished  two 
very  important  steps  towards  success, 
viz.,  first,  breeding  in  the  upper  story 
is  prevented,  and  second,  by  placing 
the  brood  to  hatch  on  the  outside,  the 
bees  will  store  there  just  as  readily  as 
in  the  centre,  which  you  know  they 
will  not  leave  empty  while  the  outside 
ones  are  being  filled. 

In  every  large  apiary  there  will  be 
a  few  colonies  that  do  not  prosper  as 
well  as  their  neighbors;  all  these  on 
the  first  of  November  are  confined  to 
the  brood-cliamber  and  their  top 
combs  given  to  those  that  can  use 
them.  Now  that  we  have  the  weak 
colonies  on  as  few  combs  as  they  can 
manage,  we  make  the  best  use  of 
them  we  can ;  all  we  can  do  with 
them  during  November  and  Decem- 
ber is  to  take  what  honey  they  store. 
It  is  now  of  no  use  to  try  to  make 
them  build  up  to  strong  colonies,  for 
they  will  not  do  it  until  February, 
vi-hen  they  will  breed  all  they  need  to  ; 
but  during  December  and  January  we 
keep  the  brood  together,  and  do  not 
spread  it,  for  the  space  would  only  be 
filled  with  honey,  and  the  force  of 
nurse-bees  divided  to  the  detriment  of 
all  concerned.  By  extracting  the 
honey  every  week,  and  giving  them 
no  more  combs  than  they  can  manage, 
very  good  results  can  be  realized  from 
a  colony  that  is  not  strong  enough  to 
occupy  2  sets  of  combs.  From  our 
strong  colonies  we  extract  the  honey 
every  5  or  6  days,  thus  keeping  the 
combs  empty,  and  by  this  constant 
changing,  we  get  not  only  pretty 
nearly  double  the  amount  of  honey, 
but  the  queen  is  left  no  chance  to 
breed  in  them. 

In  conclusion  I  have  only  to  say 
that  after  having  spent  many  years  in 
apiculture  as  a  specialty,  I  have 
learned  that  the  apiarist  must  become 
acquainted  with  his  location,  and 
know  what  to  do,  and  when  and  how 
to  do  it.  Many  times  he  must  use  his 
own  judgment  about  what  kind  of 
treatment  the  bees  require,  then  go 
about  it  and  give  them  that,  and  do 
not  wait.  ]5ee-men,  like  poets,  "  are 
born,  not  made."  No  rule  or  course 
of  action  can  be  laid  down  that  can  be 
followed  out  in  detail  in  all  localities. 

Cuba,  W.  I. 


For  tUe  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Bee-Keepin£  in  Nortlieastern  Mo,,  etc. 


OTIS  N.  BALDWIN. 


This  is  not  a  very  good  location  for 
bee-culture,  as  regards  honey  produc- 
tion, and  therefore  I  would  not  advise 
any  fortune-hunters  to  come  here  to 
start  an  apiary.  During  the  year  18S3 
bees  did  well  here,  as  was  universally 
the  case.  This  was  what  I  call  a  bad 
streak  of  good  luck,  or  vice  versa;  for 
it  gave  everybody  the  bee-fever — the 
old  men,  the  boys,  the  cripples,  the 
old  maids,  and  even  the  hired  girls  in 
this  section  entered  upon  the  uncer- 
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tain  sea  of  apiculture.  No  doubt 
many  dreamed  of  tlie  untold  fortunes 
they  were  soon  to  receive  from  the 
labors  of  the  bees,  but  in  1S84-85  the 
honey  crop  here  was  very  light,  bees 
huve'barely  stored  enougli  (generally 
speaking)  to  live  on,  and  many  have 
even  starved  ;  besides,  the  winter  of 
1.S84-SO  was  ruinous,  fully  one-half  of 
all  colonies  here  having  perished,  and 
what  did  survive  came  out  in  the 
spring  so  weak  that  it  took  all  the 
white  clover  season  to  build  them  up. 

I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  and  I  have 
read  the  discussions  with  great  inter- 
est, especially  as  regards  size  of  hive. 
I  think  that  "the  size  of  hive  depends 
very  much  upon  the  locality.  For  in- 
stance, in  a  great  honey-yielding  dis- 
trict I  think  that  a  10-frame  hive 
would  lie  the  proper  thing,  for  in  this 
case,  where  honey  is  constantly  com- 
ing in.  the  swarms  are  necessarily 
larger,  as  the  queen  is  kept  constantly 
laying,  and  with  7-frames  they  vpould 
do  nothing  but  swarm,  which,  to  my 
notion,  would  be  the  ruination  of  a 
honey  crop  ;  but  in  a  place  like  this, 
where  bees  only  gather  honey  from 
June  10  to  .June  island  from  August 
10  to  August  25,  ordinarily,  we  have 
no  use  for  hives  larger  than  ,S-frames  ; 
and  I  believe  that  7  are  better. 

I  am  rather  inclined  to  Mr.  Ileddon's 
views,  all  things  considered,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  same  amount  of  money 
Invested  in  small  hives  will  be  more 
remuuerative,  taking  one  season  with 
another  in  districts  like  this ;  but  if 
you  are  in  a  great  lioney -producing 
section,  and  want  to  average  400  fts. 
per  colony,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Dadant 
in  using  a  12-frame  hive. 

Yesterday  I  took  my  bees  out  of  the 
cellar  for  a  flight,  having  been  con- 
fined 00  days,  and  on  examination  I 
did  not  find  more  than  a  handful  of 
dead  l)ees  in  28  hives  ;  to-day  they  had 
a  good  flight,  and  now  I  will  put  them 
back. 

Clarksville,  c$Mo.,  Jan.  1, 1886. 


For  tbe  American  Eee  Journal. 

Tie  Insect-fax  of  CMiia, 


V.  THEILMANN. 


The  following  is  taken  from  the 
Acker  and  Garten-Bau  Zeitung,  of  Mil- 
waukee, AVis.  that  paper  l)aving  taken 
it  from  the  Ilong  Kong  Daily  Press. 
It  will  probably  be  read  with  much  in- 
terest by  many  readers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  .Journal.  The  article  is  as 
follows  : 

"It  is  quite  a  new  fact  that  the 
Chinese  insect-wax  is  being  exported  ; 
no  wonder  that  it  is  generally  little 
known.  This  wax  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  wax-acid  combined  with 
Oxide  of  Cerotyl,  and  is  used  in  Eng- 
land in  the  manufacture  of  the  best 
tapers  which  are  at  present  too  costly 
for  general  use.  There  are  nearly  500 
tons  of  beeswax  imported  into  Eng- 
land yearly,  and  as  Chinese  insect- wax 
can  in  the  highest  degree  be  appro- 

Eriated  the  same  as  beeswax,  it  will 
espeak  a  great  future. 
"  Within  the   past  few    years    the 
Chinese  insect- wax  has  drawn  the  at- 


tention of  the  French  Government, 
which  has  made  trials  in  Algeria  to 
climatize  the  insects  and  their  mother- 
tree  there;  also  the  director  of  the 
Kew  Gardens,  Sir  Joseph  Dalton 
Hooker,  has  had  his  attention  drawn 
to  their  produce,  and  has  applied  to 
Sir  Harry  Parks  for  better  informa- 
tion about  the  insect  and  its  white 
wax,  and  to  learn  more  about  the  in- 
sect and  wax-trees,  and  last,  about  the 
wax  product.  Sir  Harry  Parks  gave 
the  commission  to  Mr.  Hosie,  to  visit 
the  wax-producing  territory  of  the 
Chinese  Province,  Szetschneu. 

"  Mr.  Hosie  thereafter  traveled  and 
searched  in  June  and  July,  18S4,  the 
interior  of  Szetsehnen,  studied  the 
case  at  that  place,  and  made  a  report 
thereof  to  the  English  Government, 
which  report  was  published  in  the 
second  Chinese  Bluebook  of  188.5. 
This  report  is  positive,  and  explains 
fully,  though  the  writer  has  classified 
it  in  a  way  that  is  rather  hard  to  un- 
derstand, having  classilied  it  in  four 
rubrics,  viz.:  1.  The  insect-tree.  2. 
The  insect.  3.  The  wax  tree.  4.  The 
wax.  It  looks  as  if  some  parts  of  the 
Province  of  Szetsehnen  were  extra- 
ordinarily favored  for  the  industry  ; 
likewise  "the  Chien-chang-valley,  the 
Chin-wie-territory,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Chungching  where  the  tree 
in  which  there  is  suspected  Ligustrum 
Luzidum,  is  growing  wild. 

"Mr.  Hosie  failed  to  give  the  cor- 
rect situation  of  these  places,  but  we 
find  in  Playfairs'  (Cities  and  Towns 
of  China),  that  all  the  vicinities  where 
the  tree  grows  in  profusion,  and  where 
the  aLiove  industry  is  in  its  full  bloom, 
lies  between  the  29th  and  30lh  degrees 
north  latitude,  and  103  to  104  east 
longitude.  In  the  aforesaid  districts 
there  is  great  activity  in  scraping 
the  pea-like  outgrowths  or  galls,  off  the 
limbs  of  the  insect-trees,  to  export 
them  to  the  different  places— Szet- 
sehnen and  other  provinces,  especially 
to  Hunan  and  Kweichow.  Each  of 
these  galls  contains  a  little  colony  of 
very  small,  brown  insects,  which  look 
like  small  lice,  and  each  of  them  has 
six  le^s  and  a  pair  of  antennce  which 
are  ot  wedge  form  ;  sometimes  they 
have  also  a  small  white  cocoon  which 
contains  a  bug, called'  buffalo-beetle,' 
which  also  has  six  legs  and  a  long 
trunk  that  is  armed  with  a  pair  of 
pincers. 

"These  galls  are  yearly  (during  the 
latter  part  ot  April)  taken  from  the 
limbs  of  the  insect-trees,  and  20  to  30 
pieces  rolled  in  the  leaves  of  the  wood- 
oil  tree  and  tied  with  rice-straw,  or 
they  are  put  in  paper  packages  which 
weigh  about  12  Chinese  ounces,  and 
are  valued  from  3^  to  1  tael.  The  buy- 
ers of  these  galls,  which  are  posses- 
sors of  wax-trees  in  Szetschneu  or 
other  provinces,  take  these  packages 
with  the  galls  and  hang  them  on  the 
bushy  twigs  of  the  wax-tree,  after 
making  some  rough  holes  in  the  leaves 
for  the  progress  of  the  gall  inhabi- 
tants. Mr.  Hosie  does  not  give  the 
name  of  tills  tree  ;  he  left  that  part  to 
the  director  of  the  Kew  Gardens,  to 
whom  he  sent  parts  of  the  tree.  The 
wax-tree  is  thought  to  be  an  ash  and 
is  called  Traxinus  Chinensis. 


"  Mr.  Hosie  observed,  as  soon  as  the 
gall  packages  were  hung  amongst  the 
twigs,  the  following : 

"  Each  gall  contains  a  live  '  buffalo- 
beetle  '  which  bores  a  hole  in  the  bark 
of  the  gall  through  which  the  larvse 
escapes.  At  first  they  are  unable  to 
tiy,  and  for  sometime  stay  in  company 
with  some  '  buffalo-beetles  '  of  both 
sexes  on  the  bushy  twigs  of  the  wax- 
tree,  and  after  they  get  wings  they  lay 
small  eggs  and  deposit  them  on  the 
twigs.  Afterwards  the  wax-insects 
crawl  through  the  holes  which  was 
made  by  the  '  buffalo-beetle,'  and 
crawl  rapidly"  on  the  twigs  of  the 
wax-tree ;  after  a  stay  of  about  13 
days  on  the  leaves  of  old  twigs,  and 
after  they  have  shed  their  coat,  they 
climb  to  the  tender  twigs  where  they 
settle  on  the  under  side  to  fasten  their 
mouths  in  the  bark  whereby  a  liquid 
gushes  forth  and  incrusts  the  twig 
with  a  thick  layer  of  wax.  Mean- 
while, the  eggs  of  the 'buffalo-beetle' 
hatch  out  also,  and  these  insects  are 
called  the  wax-hounds  which  follow 
the  wax-insect  for  their  prey  ;  the  lat- 
ter are  destroyed  by  the  wax- grower. 
In  about  3  months  the  wax  crust  is 
about  I4  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the 
twigs  are  then  cut  off,  the  wax  picked 
off  bv  hand  and  thrown  into  boiling 
water,  and  the  melted  mass  is  mould- 
ed.   This  is  the  wax  for  the  trade. 

"The  twigs  are  also  boiled  to  be 
entirely  cleared  of  the  wax.  The  in- 
sects which  sink  to  the  bottom  while 
it  is  boiling,  are  pressed  out  and  given 
to  the  hogs  for  food.  The  owners  of 
the  wax-trees  have  but  little  expense, 
and  the  industry,  on  the  whole,  is 
very  profitable.  In  good  years, 
a  package  of  Chien -Chang- galls  costs 
about  >4  of  a  tael,  which  produces 
from  3  to  4  catties  of  wax.  Its  pres- 
ent price  is  40  taels  per  pikol.  In  un- 
favorable years  not  more  than  one 
cattie  of  wax  from  a  package  of  galls 
is  expected,  whereby  the  wax-industry 
stands  a  great  deal  of  risk,  where  the 
owners  of  the  wax-tree  does  not  also 
have  the  insect-trees,  and  rears  the 
insects  himself.  We  mention  that 
the  latter  is  known  to  the  entomolo- 
gists as  Tatalimbata." 
Thielmanton,  o^Minn. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Bees  and  tlie  Friiit-&rowers, 


C.  H.   COGSWELL. 


While  attending  the  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society, 
at  Centralia,  Ills.,  during  the  present 
week,  I  took  occasion,  in  the  interest 
of  bee-culture,  to  inquire  of  some  of 
the  fruit-growers  for  their  opinions 
and  observations  as  to  whether  bees 
were  in  any  way  the  natural  enemies 
of  fruit-growers.  The  unanimous  ex- 
pression, so  far  as  I  obtained  it,  was 
in  favor  of  the  bees.  All  admitted 
that,  at  times,  bees  work  largely  on 
the  juices  of  fruits,  but  none  believed 
that  they  puncture  the  skins  of  grapes 
or  other  fruits. 

In  some  localities  ii)  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  much  complaint 
was  made  against  birds,  particularly 
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tbe  cat-bird  and  oriole.  One  fruit- 
grower, in  one  of  the  lower  counties, 
was  said  to  have  expended  200  pounds 
of  shot  on  them.  No  complaint  was 
lodged  again.st  the  honey-bees.  When 
other  and  better  forage  was  scarce, 
tliey  worked  freely  on  grapes  and 
other  sweet  fruits  which  had  been 
punctured  by  birds,  or  whicli  had 
biirat  their  skins  from  diseased  or 
luxurious  growth.  Such  fruit,  it  was 
admitted,  was  of  little  value  if  not 
sucked  out  by  the  bees,  for  it  would 
speedily  decay  or  dry  up. 

A  public  expression  of  the  Society 
might  be  valuable.  Perliaps  it  has 
already  been  given,  but  I  have  not 
noticed  it  in  former  reports. 

Virden,  p  Ills.,  Dec.  II,  1885. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Location  vs,  Cost  of  Prodnctiofl, 


C.   W.   DAYTON,  (116). 

On  page  728  of  the  American  Bee 
JouKNAL,  for  1885,  C.  P.  Dadant  says 
that  I  ••  suggest  very  correctly  that  if 
the  honey  crop  lasts  only  20  days, 
there  is  no  need  of  having  any  larger 
Lives  than  the  queen  can  well  hll  with 
brood  between  the  winter  and  the  few 
days  previous  to  the  honey  crop."  In 
this  it  is  evident  that  he  made  a  mis- 
take of  17  days,  which,  added  to  20, 
equals  37  days— about  the  length  of 
time  which  is  required  to  get  bees 
from  freshly  laid  eggs,  into  the  fields 
as  honey-gatherers. 

Mr.  Dadant  also  asks  if  the  honey 
crop,  throughout  the  Northern  States, 
lasts  only  15  or  20  days,  as  it  does  at 
times  in  my  location.  "It  will  be  found 
that  I  did  iiot  say  that  I  had  known 
the  honey  crop  to  last  not  more  than 
15  or  20  days  in  any  location,  but  what 
I  did  say  is  this:  "Provided  the  honey 
harvest  lasted  not  more  than  15  or  20 
days,  as  that  from  white  clover  has 
been  known  to  do,  it  would  be  wisdom 
to  shut  down  on  brood-rearing  15  or 20 
days  before  the  arrival  of  the  honey 
harvest."  From  the  sentence,  "  The 
honey  harvest  generally  does  not  last 
more  than  3,  4,  5,  and  occasionally  6 
■weeks,  or  42  days,"  written  by  Mr. 
Chas.  Dadant  near  the  top  of  page  774 
of  the  American  Bee  Journal  for 
188.5, 1  infer  that  in  his(C.P.Dadant's) 
location,  the  honey  crop  has  been 
known  to  last  not  very  much  more 
than  that  length  of  time  ;  and  that  28 
days  is  not  very  far  from  the  average. 
That  is  liow  the  honey  harvest  lasts  in 
Illinois. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Fuller,  on  page  762  of  the 
same  volume,  says  :  •'  I  do  not  see  how 
location  can  make  any  difference,  as  a 
large  swarm  is  better  at  any  time  than 
a  small  one."  Does  Mr.  Fuller  fail  to 
see  how  an  average  swarm  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  honey  harvest  may  be 
equally  as  profitable  as  a  larger  swarm 
in  the  middle  of  the  honey  harvesty 
Can  he  get  large  swarms  as  early  in 
the  season  as  average  ones,  or  does  he 
Lave  to  hold  his  colonies  back  in  the 
spring,  in  order  to  keep  tliem  from 

fetting  too  strong  y    But  perhaps  Mr. 
'uUer   is   comparing    large   swarms 
with  swarms  of  about  the  size  that 


the  third  or  fourth  swarm  from  a 
colony  generally  is.  Now  I  (\o  not 
think  that  Messrs.  Heddon,  Hutchin- 
son, or  any  one  else,  have  expressed  a 
liking  for  swarms  of  that  kind,  and 
though  the  hives  used  by  them  have 
been  called  small,  it  was  not  because 
they  were  too  small  for  average  colo- 
nies at  the  average  time  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  honey  harvest,  in  average 
locations  throughout  the  Northern 
States ;  nor  have  they  been  called 
small  liives  because  there  was  any- 
thing "  teenty-taunty  "  about  them, 
but  because  they  are  a  shade  smaller 
than  some  other  hives  which  are  in  use, 
and  because  their  size  is  best  suited 
the  wants  of   an  average  colony  of 


bees  when  viewed 
cent  stand-point. 
I  am  aware  that 


from  a  dollar-and- 

in  a  hundred  colo- 
nies there  are  exceptions  of  perhaps 
10  weaker  and  10  stronger  colonies 
than  the  average,  and  that  one  is 
necessary  as  a  help  for  the  other  in 
making  all  colonies  average. 

While  dealing  in  facts,  we  might 
say  that  it  is  a  close,  if  not  a  despei-- 
ate,  race  we  will  run  if  we  make  the 
colonies  average  8  solid  combs  of 
brood  by  the  beginning  of  the  honey- 
flow.  Yes,  in  my  locality  I  have 
known  whole  apiaries  to  occupy  15  or 
20  days  of  a  heavy  yield  of  honey 
from  white  clover,  in  gathering 
strength  to  be  able  to  decently  take 
advantage  of  a  4  or  5  days'  flow  of 
honey  from  basswood.  In  a  case  of 
this  kind  it  is  probably  needless  to 
say  that  the  large  swarms  would  not 
be  very  numerous,  and  it  need  not  be 
an  apiary  of  small  (average)  hives 
either. 

Bradford,  6  Iowa. 


Read  at  the  Detroit  Conventloa. 

Tlie  Pollen  Tlieory, 


A.  J.  COOK. 


The  pollen  theory  as  I  understand  it, 
is  simply  this  :  Under  certain  circum- 
stances bees  may  winter  with  less 
liability  to  diarrhoea,  disease  and 
death,  in  case  there  is  no  pollen  or 
bee-bread  in  the  hive  to  serve  as  win- 
ter food. 

There  are  reasons  drawn  from  ex- 
periment, I  think,  for  the  belief. that 
facts  sustain  the  theory.  For  several 
years  we  have  tried  to  arrange  our 
bees  so  that  some  should  have  abund- 
ance of  pollen  in  their  hives,  while 
others  should  be  destitute  of  the  same, 
making  a  careful  record  in  each  case. 
While  we  have  never  lost  a  colony  by 
diarrhaja  during  these  experiments, 
we  have  had  several  cases  of  such 
disease,  but  never  in  colonies  where 
the  pollen  was  all  excluded.  In  truth, 
the  main  portion  of  the  diarrhetic  ex- 
creta is  almost  always — if  not  always 
— composed  of  pollen  grains,  thus 
showing  that  pollen  was  present,  if  not 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Careful  ex- 
amination of  bees  from  colonies  with 
no  pollen— some  dead,  others  alive  and 
lively,  show  little  and  frequently  no 
pollen  in  their  intestines. 

Now  with  the  theory  and  these  facts 
in  mind,  let  us  study  briefly  the  nature 


of  food,  and  see  whether  or  not  physi- 
ological science  has  any  facts  or  sug- 
gestions to  offer  us  regarding  this 
question. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  food,  each 
of  which  probably  enters  more  or  less 
largely  into  the  food  regimen , of  all 
animals.  Of  these  the  inorganic,* such 
as  water,  lime,  chloride  of  sodiuu),  or 
common  salt,  etc.,  are  important  as 
entering  into  the  structure  of  organs; 
preserving  the  requisite  consistency 
of  tissues,  and  in  aiding  the  vital  i)ro- 
cesses.     Thus   it   is    necessary    that 
blood,  or  the  nutritive  substance  of 
the  animal  body,  should  be  liquid.    A 
large  proportion  of  water  keeps  it  so  ; 
hence,  what  wonder  that  water  is  so 
essential  to  life,  and  so  craved  and 
sought  after  by  most  animals.    In  all 
vital  activity,  osmosis — or  the  passing 
of  liquids  through  animal  membranes, 
is   all  important ;  common  salt    pro- 
motes this  osmosis,  and  thus  it  is  that 
salt    has     such     saving    properties. 
Hence  those  of  you   who    believe  so 
heartily  in  giving  water  to  bees  may 
still  rejoice  in  that  y(ni  are  improving 
the  blood  of  your  pets,  while   those 
who  take  pleasure  in  adding  salt,  may 
exult  as  you   atlirm,  "  here  goes   for 
osmosis!"    These  inorganic  elements 
are  usually  obtained  in  suflicient  quan- 
tities in  the  general  food,  though  water 
is  generally  required  in  larger  quanti- 
ties  and    must   be    had-  in  addition, 
separately,  to  secure  the  best  health 
and  greatest  strength.    We  have  all 
seen  bees  sipping  water,  and  often  in 
such  places  as  to  suggest  that  the  ad- 
dition of  salt  is  very  welcome  to  them. 
All    kinds   of  food    are    required    in 
greater  quantity  when  the  vital  ac- 
tivity is  increased,  hence  oiu'  bees  will 
need  more  water  as  breeding,  storing, 
or  other  work  is  increased  in  the  hive. 
The  second  kind  of  food  is  known 
under   the    term   carbo-hydrates.    It 
includes   all  the    sugars  and   starch. 
As  starch,  when  eaten,  is  changed  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  ferment,  into 
sugar,  we  mav  well  consider  it  with 
the  sugars.    The  carbo-hydrates  con- 
sist of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon 
— the  two  former  in  proportion  to  form 
water.    It  is  a  matter  of  common  ob- 
servation that  when  the  carbo-hydrates 
enter  largely  into  the  food,  the  animal 
is  apt  to  gain  rapidly  in  fat.     We  are 
not  sure  that  the  sugars  are  changed 
directly  into  animal  fat,  possibly  they 
serve  so  admirably  as  food,  that  they 
produce  such  an  excellent  condition 
of  the  animal  system,  that  all  the  food 
is  utilized,  and  a  surplus  is  at  hand 
which  is  stored  up  as  fat.    May  be  the 
nitrogenous  food  as  well  as  the  sugars 
aid  in  forming  the  fat  of  the  body  ;  in 
either  case  the  food   must  be  chemi- 
cally changed  in  that  wonderful  labora- 
tory, the  animal  organism.    The  fact 
remains  that  much  sugar  in  the  food 
promotes  the  deposits  of  fat.    We  all 
know  how  the  feeding  of  corn  increases 
the   fat,  and  does  not    the  fact  that 
corn  contains  over  67    per   cent,    of 
starch,  which  when  eaten  and  digested 
is  all  changed  to   sugar,  enfoice  the 
position    here   taken  V    Again,  when 
animals  hibernate,  or  when  tliey  are 
long  sick  and  take  no  food,  the  stored 
fat  is  used  up.    Thus,  if  this  stored 
fat  can  for  a  time  serve  the  purpose  of 
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all  food,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  con- 
clude that  all  organic  food  may  under 
the  best  conditions  be  converted  into 
fat.  We  positively  know  that  animals 
may  eat  all  muscle— as  beef's  heart— 
and  yet  the  liver  will  form  glycogen, 
wliich  in  turn  becomes  liver  sugar, 
and,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  marvelous 
economy  of  the  body,  sugar  promotes 
the  formation  of  fat,  it  may  be  that 
all  food  under  the  best  conditions  con- 
duces to  the  storing  up  of  fat,  and 
that  sugar  powerfully  aids  to  bring 
about  just  this  most  favorable  con- 
dition. These  carbo-hydrates  are 
often  styled  the  heat-producing  foods. 
I  think  this  term  false  and  mislead- 
ing. It  is  probable  that  all  food,  of 
which  these  sugars  are  an  important 
part,  are  to  nourish  or  to  build  up  tis- 
sues and  carry  on  the  organic  proces- 
ses. This  vital  work  generates  heat. 
Heat  is  incidental.  Nutrition  is  to 
build  up  and  keep  the  body  in  work- 
ing condition  ;  in  doing  this  the  body 
is  Kept  warm. 

We  have  seen  that  stored  fat  in  ani- 
mals that  hibernate,  and  in  case  of 
disease,  will  alone  serve  to  keep  up 
the  nutrition.  We  have  also  seen  that 
these  carbohydrates  conduce  more 
than  other  food  to  the  formation  of 
this  fat.  Is  it  not  scientitic  then  to 
rirge  that  tlie  pure  carbohydrates  are 
the  best  food  on  which  to  winter  our 
beesV  And  this  is  enforced,  I  believe, 
by  experience  and  by  nature  as  well, 
for  I  doubt  not  but  that  in  most  cases 
in  nature,  almost  the  entire  food  of 
bees  while  they  are  quiescent  in  win- 
ter, is  honey. 

Let  me  state  further  that  cane  sugar 
which  composes  from  one  to  eight  per 
cent,  of  honey,  when  eaten  by  any  ani- 
mal, man  included,  is  changed  in  the 
stomach  to  a  sugar  much  like,  if  not 
identical,  with  honey.  The  bees  do 
the  same  with  nearly  all  the  cane 
sugar  or  nectar,  or  with  most  of  the 
cane  sugar  when  they  feed  upon  it. 
Hence  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
honey  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  and 
nutritious  of  all  our  sugars  ;  that  the 
bees  have  done  for  us  what  we  would 
have  to  do  for  ourselves  had  we  eaten 
the  cane  sugar.  Who  has  not  found 
that  honey  seems  to  go  further,  and 
satisfy  more  quickly,  even  than  cane 
sugar  when  eaten  on  our  tables  V  One 
more  point,  common  glucose,  or  grape 
sugar,— I  now  mean  the  artificial  pro- 
duct produced  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  corn  starch— lioney,  and 
liver  sugar  are  usually  all  called  glu- 
cose or  grape  sugar  by  chemists.  They 
are  chemically  identical,  and  give  the 
same  reactions  with  the  copper  salts 
which  they  all  reduce,  which  fact  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  best  tests  for  these 
sugars.  Yet  I  do  not  .believe  they  are 
the  same.  Physiologically  they  seem 
quite  different.  Why,  when  we  eat 
glucose,  is  it  changed  to  glycogen  in 
the  liver  and  then  to  liver  sugar,  un- 
less tlie  latter  is  more  easily  assimi- 
lated V  Why  do  bees  thrive  on  honey, 
and  die  when  fed  the  artificial  glucose? 
Why  do  ijees  refuse  to  eat  artificial 
grape  sugar  when  honey  or  nectar  is 
fo  be  had  V  All  these  facts  seem  to 
indicate  wliat  I  believe  to  be  true, 
that  physiologically  honey,  starch,  glu- 
cose and  liver  glucose  are  really  dif- 


ferent. Taste  and  vital  action  are  nicer 
chemists  than  our  scientists, and  detect 
differences  which  the  latter  as  yet  fail 
to  recognize.  It  is  possible  that  honey 
and  liver  glucose  are  identical.  The 
fact  that  both  arise  in  the  animal  body 
under  the  influence  of  the  digestive 
ferments  would  make  this  view  plausi- 
ble. 

The  third  group  of  food  elements 
consists  of  the  fats.  The  higher  ani- 
mals obtain  these  largely  in  all  vege- 
table and  animal  food.  While  the 
fats,  also  called  by  some  the  hydro- 
cai'bons,  consist  of  the  same  chemical 
elements  as  do  the  carbo-hydrates,  the 
oxygen  is  far  less  in  amoimt.  Actual 
experiment  has  shown  that  higher 
animals  thrive  poorly  without  some 
of  this  kind  of  food.  Its  value  is  far- 
ther attested  by  the  appetite  which 
craves  fat,  especially  if  the  weather  is 
cold.  Bees  get  some  of  this  kind  of 
food  in  their  pollen.  It  seems  quite 
likely  that  the  stored  fat  of  the  body 
may  come  in  part  from  the  fat  eaten, 
though  this  is  not  certain.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  all  does  not,  as  ani- 
mals are  often  known  to  store  much 
more  fat  than  is  taken  with  their  food. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  most  fat  eaten 
goes  to  serve  the  current  needs,  while 
some  of  the  carbo-hydrates  and  the 
nitrogenous  food,  and  quite  likely 
some  fat  is,  through  the  wonderous 
economy  of  the  vital  organism, 
changed  into  and  stored  up  as  fat. 
That  nitrogenous  tissues  may  be 
robbed  of  their  nitrogen  and  further 
changed  into  fat,  is  proved  by  disease 
where  fatty  degeneration  is  noticed. 
This  may  occur  in  all  organs.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart,  almost  pure  muscle  is  trans- 
formed into  fat.  IJees  get  but  little 
fat  in  their  food,  and  so  this  group  of 
food  elements  interests  us  less  than 
do  the  others. 

The  albuminoids  or  nitrogenous 
food  elements  make  up  our  last  group. 
These  have,  in  addition  to  theoxygen, 
hydrogen  and  carbon — nitrogen.  All 
protoplrtsm  or  active  vital  tissue, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  consists 
largely  of  this  nitrogenous  material. 
But  as  all  organs  get  their  substance 
from  the  food,  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  albuminoids  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  food.  Higher  animals  get  this 
albuminous  food  in  all  vegetables,  in 
muscle,  eggs,  cheese,  etc.  Bees  also 
get  it  from  vegetables,  usually  from 
honey  which  contains  from  .2  to  .6  per 
cent,  albuminoids  and  from  pollen, 
often  from  fungoid  spores,  and  occa- 
sionally from  various  kinds  of  flour 
or  meal.  This  kind  of  food  must  fur- 
nish the  elements  for  building  up 
all  the  protoplasms  of  the  body  whicli 
form  a  large  proportion  of  all  the 
vital  organs  and  tissues.  We  have 
already  seen  that  some  of  this  nitro- 
genous food  may  be  transformed  into 
fat. 

As  no  animal  can  possibly  be  de- 
veloped from  the  egg  to  adult  life 
without  this  albuminous  food,  and,  as 
in  all  vital  action,  some  of  this  mate- 
rial in  the  body  is  used  up  and  must 
be  restored,  it  follows  that  brood-rear- 
ing in  tlie  hive  and  activity  of  the  bees 
necessitates  the  presence  of  these  al- 
buminoids in  the  food. 


As  honey  contain  no  albuminous 
food,  except  the  pollen  in  it,  it  follows 
that  bees  must  have  bee-bread  to  rear 
brood,  and  also  to  preserve  their  or- 
ganisms intact  during  the  busy  part 
of  their  existence.  To  say  that  bees 
may  breed  with  no  bee-bread,  or  that 
the  active  workers  need  none,  is  to- 
say  that  you  can  have  an  ocean  with- 
out water,  a  desert  without  sand,  or 
bricks  without  clay. 

We  know  that  hibernating  animals, 
and  animals  long  sick,  often  fast  for 
months.  Yet  here  the  vital  forces- 
must  be  kept  up  and  must  have  nour- 
ishment. We  have  seen  that  in  such 
cases  the  fat  is  used  up,  and  without 
doubt  tlie  protoplasm  in  muscle  and 
other  inactive  tissues  yield  up  of  their 
substance  to  furnish  the  small  amount 
of  albuminous  nutriment  needed.  If 
we  could  keep  our  minds  and  bodies 
wholly  inactive,  we  should  need  but 
little  nitrogenous  food. 

We  may  conclude  then,  reasoning 
from  real  hibernation,  where  animals 
are  wholly  inactive,  from  cases  of  long 
sickness,  and  from  higher  animals  in 
a  state  of  quiescence,  that  our  bees 
during  their  winter  quiet  in  cellar  or 
clamp,  when  the  vital  activities  are 
at  a  minimum,  have  enough  of  the 
albuminoid  elements  in  blood  and  tis- 
sues and  may  thrive  on  a  pure  car- 
bonaceous diet.  Analogies,  as  pointed 
out,  make  the  hypothesis  tenable. 

Again,  bees  are  naturally  very  neat 
and  do  not  void  their  excreta  in  the 
hive  except  under  the  severest  stress 
of  circumstances.  I  have  more  than 
once  gathered  all  the  refuse  under  a 
full  colony  of  bees  at  the  close  of  the 
of  a  long  winter's  sojourn  in  the  cellar, 
and  found  almost  no  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter. If,  then,  bees  are  to  be  forced  to 
long  confinement,  we  should  spare  no 
pains  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
quietude.  Just  the  proper  tempera- 
ture, I  think,  will,  under  favorable 
circumstances  of  food  and  air,  secure 
this  quiescence.  But  in  case  the 
temperature  or  ought  else  should 
irritate,  then  it  were  better  that  no 
pollen  should  be  eaten,  for  without 
it  breeding,  which  demands  great 
activity,  would  be  impossible,  and  in 
its  absence  the  active  digestion  nec- 
essary to  liquify  albuminous  food 
would  be  avoided.  It  is  a  generally 
recognized  fact  that  an  inactive  life 
needs  little,  and  is  better  with  little 
albuminous  food.  Indeed,  albuminous 
food,  as  we  have  seen,  subserves  the 
vital  activities  ;  of  course,  then  as  we 
reduce  these,  we  reduce  the  required 
amount  of  nitrogenous  aliment. 

Again,  the  indigestible  portion  of 
the  carbonaceous  food,  especially  the 
carbo-hydrates,  is  very  slight.  Not  so 
with  pollen.  We  can  readily  see  then 
that  where  the  feces  are  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  intestines  as  long  the 
pollenaceous  food  would  be  or  might 
be  irritating,  and  were  better  with- 
held. 

We  thus  see  that  from  experience, 
from  analogy,  and  from  what  we 
know  of  food's  and  the  vital  activities, 
we  may  well  believe  that  our  bees 
were  better  off  in  many  cases  were 
pollen  absent  from  their  winter 
aliment. 
Agricultural  College,  9 Mich. 
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For  tbe  American  Uec  Juumal. 

The  Marshall  Co,,  Iowa,  Coii?eiitioiL 

The  Marshall  County  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  met  at  the  Court  House 
in  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  on  Oct.  17, 
1885,  President  O.  B.  Barrows  in  the 
chair.  The  minutes  of  the  April 
meeting,  as  published  in  the  Ameui- 
GAN  Bee  Jouknal,  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  subjects,  "Fall  and  winter  care 
of  bees,"  and  "  Care  and  sale  of 
honey,"  were  discussed.  It  was  the 
general  impression  that  all  should 
work  together  in  keeping  up  the  price 
of  honey,  and  also  should  endeavor  to 
put  up  honey  in  neat  packages,  and 
pay  no  attention  to  the  jammed  up 
mess  that  is  offered  for  sale  in  tubs, 
boxes,  etc.,  at  just  any  price  that  a 
buyer  feels  disposed  to  give.  The 
consumers,  as  a  rule,  will  give  double 
for  comb  honey  in  nice,  straight 
combs  in  one  and  two-pound  sections, 
than  they  will  for  honey  of  various 
grades  and  cut  out  in  all  kinds  of 
shapes.  We  must  not  put  our  lirst- 
class  honey  on  the  market  to  compete 
with  this  class  in  price. 

A  number  of  tlie  members  made 
their  reports  for  the  past  season,  but 
this  is  omitted  at  this  time,  as  We 
desire  to  get  a  more  complete  report 
at  our  next  meeting. 

The  subject  for  discussion  at  the 
next  meeting  will  be  "  Spring  man- 
agement of  bees,"  and  the  following 
members  were  appointed  to  read 
essays  :  L.  Coeper,  "  Honey-plants ;" 
G.  W.  Keeler,  "Extracted  honey;" 
W.  P.  Covey,  "Comb  honey;"  and 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Van  Meter,  "  Bee-keep- 
ing." 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  Court  House  in  Marshall - 
town,  Iowa,  on  Saturday,  Jan.  16, 
1886,  at  10:30  a.m. 

J.  W.  Sanders,  Sec. 
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1886.  Time  and  place  Of  Meetino- 

Jan.  13— ]5.— Nebraska  Stale,  at  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
W.  F.  WrlKht.  Sec,  Johnson,  Nebr. 

Jan.  16.— Marshall  Co.,  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

J.  W.  Sanders,  Sec..  LeGrand,  Iowa. 

Jan.  19.-N.  W.  Ills.  &  S.  W.  Wis.,  at  Freeport.  Ills. 
Jonathan  Stewart,  Sec,  Uock  City,  Ills. 

Jan.  19— lil.— Maine,  at  Skowhegan,  Me. 

Wm.  Hojt,  Sec,  KIpley,  Me. 

Jan.  20,  2!.— Indiana  State,  at  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
F.  L.  Doucherty,  Sec,  ludlanapolia,  Ind. 

Jan.  20,  21.— N.  E.  Ohio  &  N.W.Pa.,at  Meadville.Pa. 
C.  H.  Coon,  Sec,  New  Lyme,  O. 

Jan.  21.— Champlain  Valley,  at  Middlehury,  Vt. 


mplali 
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Holmes,  Sec,  Shoreham,  Vt. 

Jan.  23.— Hancock  County,  at  Findlay,  O. 

S.  H.  Bolton,  Sec,  Stanley,  O 

Jan.  26— 28.— Eastern  New  York,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
E.  W.  Philo,  Sec,  Ualtmoon,  N.  y. 

Feb.4.— Wisconnin  State,  at  Madison,  Wia. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Vance,  Sec,  Madison,  Wis. 

Feb.  3.— N.  £;.  Michigan,  at  East  SaKinaw,  Mich. 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson.  Sec,  Uogersville,  Mich. 

Apr.  27.— Des  Moines  County,  at  Burlineton,  Iowa. 
Jno.  Nau,  Sec.Middletown,  Iowa. 

Oct.  19,  20.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ills. 
J.  M.  UambuuRb,  Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 

|y  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetlnes.— Ed. 


No  Sign  of  Disease.— B.  F.  Holter- 
mann,  Fislierville,  Ont.,  on  Jan.  4, 
1886,  says : 

My  bees  (in  clamps)  had  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  flight  on  Dec.  30,  the 
weather  being  sufficiently  mild,  but 
only  the  very  strongest  availed  them- 
selves of  the  warmtti.  I  consider  this 
a  very  favorable  omen  ;  if  the  others 
had  been  restless  they  doubtless  would 
have  shown  themselves.  Those  flying 
showed  no  sign  of  diarrhea. 


We  supply  the  American  Bee  Journal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  flg-ures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00 . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  CO..  1  7.^ 

Bee-Keepers'Mugazine 2  CO.!  1  75 

Bee-Keepers' Guide I.W..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  CO..  1  7,5 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  CO..  1  75 

Tc,\as  Bee  Journal 2  00. .  1  75 

The  7  above-named  papers  650..  5  50 

and  City  and  Country 2  00. .  1  50 

New  York  Independent  4  00..  y  .'SO 

American  Agriculturist 2  .50..  2  25 

American  Poultry  Journal  ...2  25..  175 
Journal  of  Carp  Culture 150..  1  40 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25..  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).  ..2  GO..  175 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..!  75..  1  60 
Apiary  Register— 100  colonies  2  25..  2  00 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth).  ..'J  CO..  2  00 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Bonk  (paper).. 2  .50..  2  00 
Quinby's  New  lioe-Ki-eiong  ..2  .50..  2  25 
Langstroth's  Stiiiidanl  Work  .3  00..  2  75 
Hoot's  ABC  of  Ilec-Culture..2  25..  2  10 

Alley's  Queen-Rearing 2  50..  2  25 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00      3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 1  50..  1  30 


Mild  Weather,  etc.— John  Morris, 
Mauston,©  Wis.,  on  Jan.  1,  1886, 
writes : 

The  winter,  so  far,  is  getting  to  be 
what  I  woum  call  a  very  mild  one, 
and  it  should  make  bee-keepers  happy. 
Wisconsin  is  not  so  bad  alter  all,  but 
when  she  does  her  best  we  generally 
shrink  before  the  wintry  blasts.  To 
get  the  American  Bee  Journal 
for  one  dollar  a  year  seems  like  get- 
ting a  good  paper  for  half  what  it  is 
worth.  The  questions  that  are  an- 
swered in  the  Query  Department 
alone  make  the  paper  worth  more 
than  the  subscription  price  to  any  one 
having  a  few  or  more  colonies  of  bees. 
They  cannot  well  afford  to  get  along 
without  it. 


Good  Swarming  Season,  etc.— W. 
G.  Russell,  Millbrook,  Ont.,  on  Dec. 
31,188.5,  writes: 

I  have  now  about  140  colonies  of 
bees  packed  for  winter,  122  of  which 
are  in  chaff  or  sawdust  hives,  and  the 
balance  are  packed  in  forest  leaves  in 


a  long  bin  or  house.  Last  winter  I 
lost  only  7  light  colonies  out  of  84, 
The  past  season  has  been  only  a 
medium  honey  season,  but  an  extra 
good  swarming  season.  We  have  had 
an  open,  warm  fall,  and  we  liave  had 
only  about  ten  days  of  sleighing  so 
far  this  winter.  It  all  went  off  about 
a  week  or  ten  days  ago,  and  has  not 
returned  yet.  IJees  are  flying  a  Utile 
to-day.  The  temperature  is  about  4,8-'. 

Bee-Keeping  for  Women,  etc— 
Mrs.  Dr.  E.  II.  Mason,  New  York,o» 
N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  1, 1886,  writes ; 

I  am  still  engaged  in  bee-culture, 
and  must  insist  that  it  is  a  pleasant 
occupation  and  healthful  for  women. 
I  still  own  property  in  Vincennes, 
Ind.,  and  I  go  there  the  last  of  April 
to  set  my  bees  to  work.  I  manage 
them  .entirely  myself  all  summer.  On 
Sept.l  I  prepare  them  for  winter  under 
water-proof  sheds,  facing  them  south, 
with  a  close  board-fence  at  the  back. 
I  allow  them  to  fly  when  it  suits  them, 
and  forbid  my  tenant  to  even  go  into 
that  part  of  my  premises.  I  think 
that  the  reason  1  am  so  successful  is- 
that  I  put  my  bees  up  in  September, 
and  never  allow  them  even  to  be 
jarred  or  moved  until  spring.  I  have 
always  managed  my  bees  that  way, 
and  I  have  never  had  them  freeze 
even  in  the  coldest  weather.  I  have 
at  present  80  colonies.  I  have  re- 
sided in  New  York  from  September 
until  April,  for  the  past  three  years, 
so  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  East  for  eight- 
months  of  the  year,  and  a  citizen  of 
the  West  the  balance  of  the  year. 


Light  Honey  Crop.— H.  N.  Graves^ 
Palmyra,o>Wis.,  on  Jan.  1,1.886,  says  : 

On  April  8, 188-5, 1  took  10  colonies- 
of  bees  out  of  the  cellar,  .5  of  which 
died  with  "  spring  dwindling,"  and  Z 
more  were  robbed,  so  that  left  me  3. 
I  bought  15  colonies  more,  and  have 
had  very  good  success,  considering 
the  season.  It  has  been  very  rainy, 
and  the  honey  crop  was  very  light.  I 
put  -10  colonies  in  the  cellar  on  Dec.  6, 
188.5.  My  crop  consisted  of  700  pounds- 
of  comb  honey,  from  18  colonies, 
spring  count.  I  have  sold  all  my 
honey  at  15  cents  per  pound  at  home. 


My    Experience   in    1885.— S.   J. 

Church,    Cedar    Ilapids,o  Iowa,   on 
Jan.  4, 1886,  writes  : 

I  commenced  the  season  of  1885- 
with  78  colonies,  some  of  which  were 
very  weak,  but  tlie  most  being  in  fair 
condition.  My  winter  losses  were  6 
in  the  cellar  and  9  after  putting  thera 
on  the  summer  stands  on  April  1. 
After  a  few  days  I  moved  them  about 
%  of  a  mile,  into  an  orchard  of  apple 
and  cherry  trees.  They  built  up 
finely  on  fruit-blomu.  On  June  1  the 
white  clover  began  to  open  a  little, 
and  it  bid  fair  to  be  a  large  crop  ;  also 
the  basswood  was  very  promising ;. 
then  came  a  fearful  hail-storm  that 
cut  everything  down  clean,  trimmed 
the  fruit-trees  and  basswood  badly, 
and  the  clover  looked  as  if  the  life  had 
been  pounded  out  of  it ;  and  when  I 
"  viewed  the  landscape  o'er,"  and  saw 
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the  desolation,  my  hopes  were  com- 1 
pltady   blinlitt^il,  l)iil   111   a   low   (iays 
the  clnvcr  sUirlcd  ii|>  and   ModiikhI  hii 
tlial  I  H'A,  iUiiiiil  l,()()()|iiimi(lH()r  lioiK^y 
by. Inly  10.     Tlit'ti  tlii' hci's  i^iA.  shiik^ 

hiUM-y  I'liiiii    biissw 1   oulsidcMif   Uw. 

track  of  Uic  haii-storiii.  II  has  been 
a  lianl  hdiicy  season  I'or  nic.  My  in- 
<!reHHe  of  (colonies  was  .'iti,  mostly  liy 
naliinil  swaiiniiiK.  Aflei-  ilonblirif? 
\ip  Konin  colonics  1  had  l(l."i  left,  nearly 
all  of  vvliirli  \vt'|-c  ill  f^ood  condilion 
to  pill  inlo  llid  cellai-  I'oi'  winter, 
•Nvlii<di  1  (lid  on  Dec.  7.  They  aie  now 
111  a  very  (|ni(^sl^(Mlt  state,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  Ki '.  Diirini,'  the  season  I 
look  1,.^II0  iionnds  of  exlraclinl  honey 
and  -Oil  pounds  of  comb  honey.  My 
expenses  were  $120. Sir) and  my  rcM^oipt'w 
$i:'.2.is. 

Hives  from  Artificial  Stone,  -.lolm 
Tnriibiill,  La  ('resceiil,o,.Mimi.,  writes 
thus  concerning  a  new  malcrial  for 
jiiakin^;  hive.s  : 

I  have  been  keeping  Ixh^s  for  Is 
years,  but  I    never  ^ave 


them   much 
years  a^o.     1 


i..in.  but  I  never 
attenlion  until  alioul 
now  have  l!i;  colonies  in  the  cellar.  1 
liave  learned  more  about  be(^s  in  the 
few  inonllis  since  1  have  been  takiii).! 
the  .Vmkiiican  Hk-h  ,l()i)HN ai,,  than 
1  had  ever  learneil  in  all  my  life  up  to 
thai  time.  I  recently  had  a  (H)nversa- 
tion  Willi  a  sloiu^-iirm  lier(\  about 
inakiiit;  be(vhives  out  of  their  arti- 
iicial  sl(ln(^  They  said  that  such 
ijiives  would  be  much  better  than 
wooden  ones,  as  lliey  would  not  be 
aflecteil  by  the  hot  sun  in  siimmei-, 
and  as  the  material  is  a  non-conduc- 
tor of  heal,  neither  would  it  be 
affected  by  the  cold.  Hives  coii- 
Blrncled  of  sncli  material  would  be 
li;;lit  and  (birablc,  and  a  hive  of  the 
LaiiKstroth  size  would  weiKh  about 
;«)  pounds,  and  cost  :!()  cents.  I  in- 
tend to  (jive  them  a  trial.  I  would  b(^ 
pleased  to  hear  tliroii;;li  tint  (M)!iimns 
•of  Uie  A^n';l!l(^\N  liicic  .Iouiinai, 
what  our  practical  bee-keepers  think 
in  regard  to  stone  houses  for  Our  beos. 


Reversible  Frames,  Section-Cases, 
•6tc. — '1'.  M.  ("olenian,  (tlendoii,«olowa, 
on  .Jan.  4,  IhkO,  writes  : 

In  tint  report  of  Mr.  .leffrey,  of 
Connect icnt,  onpaueK'Jl  of  the  Aimuk- 
icAN  Hkk  .loiiUNAi,  for  I.SH;"),  I  notice 
that  he  says, '•  One  apiarist  has  triinl 
the  l-',r>nch  wide  end-bar,  with  re- 
versible wire,"  etc.,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  more  about  tluMii.  I  am  puz- 
zled to  know  how  to  rever.se  frames, 
liives,  and  section-cases,  in  th(<  best 
nianiu'i'.  1  use  a  Simplicity  hive  of 
the  Lanustrolh  size,  M  inches  vvicUi,  II 
frames,  "|,-iiicli  top  and  end  bars 
sawed  out  of  plasterinj;  lath,  and 
spaces  between  the  frames  lilled  with 
sticks  sawed  oil  of  lath  used  for 
frames.  The  ends  of  the  hive  are 
rabbeted,  ami  have  tin  strips  lor  the 
frames  to  rest  upon.  When  tiering  up 
1  take  llie  st  ii'ks  out  and  place  another 
liive,  or  half  hive  for  sections,  on  top  ; 
all  hav(^  S{piare  joinls,  and  no  fasten- 
int,'s  of  any  kind.  Tht^  top  and  bottom 
boards  are  alike,  is  inches  wide  and 
iM  inches  loiifj,  with  cleats  only  on  the 


ends  to  keep  them  from  warping. 
They  are  dressed  and  paintiMl  on  both 
sides,  but  have  no  fasteiiiiiiis,  thus 
making  the  cheapest  and  simplest 
hive  1  ever  saw.  I'.ut  I  want  somi^ 
way  to  invert  frames  and  cases  for 
sections, and  Mr.  .Jeffrey's  plan  seems 
to  me  llu^  best  I  have  heard  of,  but  I 
do  not  understand  the  "  reversible 
wire  "  nor  '•  t^iiinljy  standing  frames," 
or  how  they  could  be  used  one  time 
as  slundiiifj;  frames  and  at  aiiothei' 
lime  as  han;,'in^;  frames.  I  have 
kept  be(!S  for  I!  years,  hav(^  read  books 
and  pajn'is,  and  liav(^  Icarnt^d  enouf,'li 
to  make  me  anxious  to  know  more. 
Last  wint(^r  1  lost  17  colonies  out  of 
ai  in  an  outside  cellar  or  "cave" 
where  il  froze  considerably.  Now  I 
have  lit  colonics  in  K<'"<1.  warm  cel- 
lars, and  I  obtained  l,l(it  pounds  of 
hoiK^V  from  them  last  season,  about 
half  of  it  b(^int!  comb  honey  and  the 
balance  extracted  honey. 

Colonies  Packed  for  Winter,  etc.— 

Ilobert  Osborm^   Danville, oi  Ills.,  on 
Dec.  .'11,  IHK.''),  writes: 

In  the  fall  of  Issl  I  had  74  colonies  ; 
I  sol(I  0,  and  started  in  the  winter 
with  OS— .')!)  packed  on  tlu^  summer 
stands,  '2  without  packing,  and  7  1  put 
into  the  cellar.  When  the  time  came 
that  bees  could  make  their  liviiif,' 
again,  1  had  48  colonies  hd't,  i.  (.,  if  1 
call  every  one  that  had  a  (pK^iMi  a 
colony,  but  there  was  (jiiite  a  number 
that  were  very  small  nuclei  colonies 
that  reipiinMl'lots  of  h(d|i  to  get  them 
rtvMly  f<ir  the  honey-llow,  which  was 
good  in  this  locality,  whih^  whili^ 
(clover  and  basswood  lasted,  liy. July 
20  1  had  incri^ased  my  apiary  to  .S7 
good  c(ilonie3,  and  had  taken  2,000 
pounds  of  comb  honey  in  1  and  1 '4 
pimiid  sections,  and  1  had  extra(!ted 
1,000  pounds.  The  bees  did  not  do 
much  in  the  sections  after  that,  but 
stored  everything  full  in  llii^  brood- 
chambers.  My  hoiu^y  crop  for  Iss.') 
amounted  to  '2,;!00  pounds  of  comb 
lioiiey,  1,400  pounds  of  extracted 
Iionev,  with  an  abumlance  to  carry 
the  bees  through  without  feeding 
sugar.  I  have  00  colonies  packed  on 
the  summer  stands,  and  27  colonies 
and  1  nucleus  in  the  cellar  under  the 
house.  I  liave  sold  nearly  all  of  my 
comb  honey  and  about  iialf  of  the 
extracted. 


ment ;  but  no  one  could  prescribe  for 
them.  I  WHS  not  in  a  mood  to  drive 
with  becoming  respect  to  a  colony  of 
bees ;  however,  contrary  to  my  (ex- 
pectations, after  the  good  shaking  up 
ofa40-niile  ride,  they  imiiroved  very 
rajiidly,  and  are  now  tucked  ui)  snugly 
in  the  cellar,  and  I  (expect  to  get  thorn 
through  the  winter  in  good  condition. 
They  however  kept  a  few  drones  up 
to  llie  last  examination,  which  I  made 
about  Dec,  .1.'^).  My  adviiUMs  to  take 
bees  to  your  local  (ionventions.  if  you 
\u[\'i'.  any  that  are  troubled  with  the 
new  malady  ;  and  if  you  have  no  dis- 
easiMl  been  to  take,  do  not  let  that 
detain  you  from  attending,  for  there 
is  money  in  it. 


Convention  Notices. 


C^.^"  Tlic  unniml  ('(nivontJoii  of  tlio  Tndl- 
Him  Slate  lt(  c-KcM|icrs' Societ.v  will  lio  lurhi 
lU  lii(liMiiM]Kiiis,  hill.,  iin  .Inn.:.'()  ami  'M,  issii. 
'I'lic  iiicctiMyH  or  IhlH  SodU'ty  Juu'c  hc(.Mi  wry 
succi'ssl'iii  In  tlic  pilHt,  and  llic  coming  lucot- 
inif  pi-oinlscs  Ici  be  slill  licllc]-.  Tlio  nicctintf 
will  he  l.cid  in  Ihc  roinns  ol'  t\w  Slate  Hoard 
of  A«Ticlillnrc.  and  it  is  oiUMtl'  a  B(^ri(^B  of 
nu'ctiiiKM  held  liy  the  dill'crcnt  Sofiottcs  of 
the  Slalc,  which  iicrlain  to  tlu)  Bpcoialtlos  ot 
AKi-iciillnrc,  vi/..,  Uairylnjf,  Wool-Orowinir, 
S«  inc-lliccilinif,  I'onllry-Jtalsintf.  (!'<.'.  Uo- 
ilnccil  niIcK  arc  oUcrcil  at  HiiIcIh,  and  every- 
IhiiiK  [Mi.'isihlc  will  lie  (lone  to  make  iho 
MiiTiiiitr  cntcilaiiiiiiK'  and  instniulivo.  A 
\'cr-\-  coinplcli'  prowrani  iH  liciiif^  prepared, 
witii  ample  time  to  (iiK(;ilKS  the  important 
suii.leelHol'  pari  ienlar  interest  to  beedicep- 
ei'.-*.  A  <'<il'dial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
liee-Ueepers.  wilh  I  he  hope  that  they  will  at- 
tend, and  thus  make  the  ("onvenlion  ot  still 
lireater  impoi'tailco. 

I'llASK   L.   DOUOUEliTY,   SCC. 


J*'""  The  animal    meolliiK    of  the    North- 
western Illinois  and   Southwestern  Wiseon- 
sln  llee-Ke(M)ers'  Assoeiation  will  lie  held  in 
Freoport,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday,  .Ian.  ni,  ISSti. 
Jonathan  Stkwa iit,  S(!C. 


The    New    Bee-Disease.  —  ^\'•    U- 

Thorne,   (;lenn,o»  Kaiis.,   on    .Jan.    1, 
ISSO,  writes  : 

,\s  I  asked  lihiery.  No.  l.'i.i,  it  might 
be  well  if  1  should  report  progress 
(Miucerning  the  bees  there  mentioned. 
.\bont  ;!  weeks  prior  to  the  meeting 
of  the  "  Western  lice- Keepers'  ,\sso- 
(Mation,"  held  at  Iiidt^iieniUince,  ,Mo., 
on  Oct.  1.")  and  1(),  Iss.""),  I  determined 
to  try  and  see  if  the  stores  that  the 
colony  had  was  th(^  causti  of  flue 
inala/ly.  1  look  the  stores  from  them 
and  gave  it  to  anothi'r  coliniy  that  was 
in  a  healthy  condilion  ;  no  injurious 
etfi^ct.  resulted  therefrom.  I  then 
gav(e  the  diseased  colony  sugar  stores; 
no  benelil  tippeared  to  result.  I  there- 
fore determined  to  take  them  20  miles 
in  a  wagon,   to   the  s(tr(ints,  for  treat- 


{1"~  'Pheanlinal  meet  inwot  tlie  Chainplaln 
Valley  lleeKeepi'rs'  Associalion  will  be  hold 
In  Middlebiiry,  \'t.,  on  .Ian.  -n.  Issii. 

R.  II.  lloi.MKS,  S(x;. 


£•",'•■  The  Northeastern  (Hilo  and  North- 
weslern  IN'nnsj'I\'ania  llee-Keepers'  Assoeia- 
tion will  hold  iis  sevordh  annual  eonventi 
at  Meadvllle,  I'a.,  on  Wednesday  luid  'riinrs- 
day,  Jan.  20  and  21,  1S80.    0.  H.  Coon,  Sec. 


n 


Z'-^ff~  'I'he  Kastorn  New  Vm-k  Hee-Koepors' 
Associalion  will  hold  Its  animal  convention 
in  .\Krienllnial  Hall  at  .Mbany,  N.  V.,  on 
Tnesdav.  Wednesday  and  Tlmrsday,  Jaimary 
211  .'JH,  ISSl).  The  lll-st  session  will  lieKlll  on 
'I'liesday,  at  2  ii.m.  All  Interesled  in  boe- 
keepiilK- are  ri'ipiesled  to  allenil,  and  bring 
apiarian  supplies  lor  e.vhibition.  The  pro- 
Kramnie  will  consist  ot  essays  on  Important 
snlijeets,  disenssions,  ele. 

K.  Vi'.  Piiii.o.  Sec. 

{*,'■■  The  llaneoek  Connty  Itco-Koopers' 
Assoeiation  will  meet  at  Kindlay,  ().,  on  Sat- 
nrday.  Jan,  2:i.  Issii.        s.  II.  Doi.ton,  Sec. 

t^ff  The  Illinois  Central  Ile('-K<>eper8' 
,\s.soeiatl<Mi  will  hold  its  no.\t  mectlnjr  at 
Mt.  Sterlinjc,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Woilncs- 
day,  Oct.  lit  and  211,  issii. 

.1.  M.  Hamhauoh,  See. 

J**"  The  Wisconsin  State  liee-Keepers' 
Association  will  meet  in  llic  Stall'  Capitol  at 
Madison.  Wis,,  on  Feb,  4,  IHSii,  at n  a,m.  All 
who  are  iMlerested  in  bee  keeinnn-  are  invi- 
ted to  alleud.  The  meelillK'  will  be  held  dnr- 
iun  the  sessions  ot  the  State  Atrrieidtiiral 
Soeietv.  and  bee  keepers  wdio  are  also  inter- 
esled in  topics  relnliim'  to  tannine  will  have 
an  0]iportnnily  to  hear  thi'in  disen8S(?d. 
;\ny  bee  keeper  havinjr  anylhinK'  new  in  the 
ma'ml>,'emenl  ot  bees  are  reiniested  lo  brlnit 
ItaloiiK'  I'ov  e.vhlbili'in.  Persons  paymir  full 
tare  eomiiiK.  may  obtain  a  return  ticket  at. 
onelltlh  ot  IhereKUlar  rat(>, 

.1.  W.  V.vNCK,  Sec. 
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MEMmmm. 


Ih*»ik'(I  rn'f^ry  Wedncsrluy  hy 

THOMAS  G  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

I'itOl'KrKTOKS, 

923  &.  925  WEST  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  III. 
At  One  Uullar  a  Vcar. 


AIiFRKO    H.    NKWITIAN, 

BrHINKHH  MA.N'AGBK. 


J>:peciitl  Iloticcs. 


To  CorreHpondcntM,  —  Tt  would  save 
us  much  troulilo,  If  nil  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  *J.  addresH  and  name,  when 
writing  to  this  oflice.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  Inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post-Offlce,  County 
or  State.  Also,  If  you  live  m*ar  one  postr 
office  and  get  your  mall  at  another,  bo  sure 
to  (five  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


"  Don't  Stop  "—that  ia  what  many  write 
to  ue  about  their  papers,  when  their  time  is 
nearly  out.  One  subscriber  says:  "This 
has  been  a  year  of  disaster,  and  it  is  not  con- 
venient for  mc  to  send  you  the  money  now 
to  renew  my  subscription.  It  runs  out  with 
this  month  ;  liui  don't  atop  sentHrKj  it.  I  will 
get  the  money  to  you  within  three  months." 
Such  letters  are  coming  every  day,  and  so 
for  the  present  we  have  concluded  not  to 
stop  any  papers  until  requested  to  do  so. 


Tfic  Time  for  Keadln;;  has  now  come. 
The  lonK  winter  evenings  can  be  utilized  by 
reading  up  bee-literature.  We  have  all  the 
newest  t)ee-boolcs  and  can  fill  all  orders  on 
the  day  they  are  received. 


Beexwax  Wanted.— We  are  now  paying 
24  cents  per  pound  for  good, average,  yellow 
Beeswax,  delivered  here.  Cash  on  arrival. 
Shipments  are  solicited.  The  name  of  the 
shipper  should  be  put  on  every  packaj^e  to 
prevent  mistakes. 


IVhen  Renewing  your  subgcrlption 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Uke 
JocBSA  I..  It  is  now  no  cheap  that  no  one 
can  afford  U>  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  UKK.louit.vAr,  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions— with  $4.(K)— 
direct  U>  this  olllce.  It  will  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  Bubscribcrs. 

EP~  ()\ir  rales  for  two  or  more  copies  of 
the  book,  "  IKes  and  Honey,"  may  tjc  found 
on  the  liook  Mst  on  the  second  page  of  this 
paper.  Also  wholesale  rates  on  all  books 
where  they  are  purcbascl  "  to  sell  again." 


Honey  and  Beefwaz  Market. 

Olflcc  of  the  American  Bee  .Iouknai,,    i 
.Monday,  10  a.  m.,  .larj.  11,  IHHd,  ( 

The  foIIowinR  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAGO. 

IU>NKV. -There  iH  un  eaiiler  tone  to  the  comb 
iionty  niiirkf^t.  imd  pricoii  are  fully  one  cent  per 
priiint]  leHH  thun  ut  iMnt.  ((uotutloriH,  ITic.  belDK  Oie 
price  for  white  coinl,  honey  In  l-lh.  RcctlonH,  and 
Nome  extra  nice  lirlriiiM  loc.  ThH  In  owInK  to  Mmull 
IoVh  coming  Into  'Illfc-rt^nt  coiurnlMnlon  hoiiHCH,  and 
all  hfftnK  OBKcr  to  i,*;ll.  thisy  underljifl  retfiilar  honey 
houMCH  in  order  to  do  ot,  Extracted  honey  brInKH 
tStoHc  fjer  Ih. 

HKKSWAX.-al«^(;c. 

K.A.  BUUNCTT.  I«I  Sonth  Water  St. 

NEW  rUKK. 

II^».NKY.-'rhe  market  for  comh  honey  Ih  very 
lint  Mnd  Inactive,  which  WQ  attrlhiite  to  the  con- 
tinued warm  wi  athcr,  anrl  prIceH  are  ruling  cor- 
rcHpiindintily.  We  *)ur,n.  tt«  followH  ;  Fancy  while 
comb  In  I-Ib.  paper  cartoMM,  H'V/.i.lc.;  the  aame  In 
1- lb.  vlavned  or  unKlaMJ^ed  nectlonB.  CCitHc;  the 
Hiinie  In  L'  lb.  KlaHMCd  aectlona, lo^^f/^li'c,  and  In  un- 
((la'.Med  :i-lbn..  12^'4l:jc.  Buckwheat  honey  Id  li-lb. 
HcctlonH,  itfaioc. :  In  I-lb.  nectlonH,  \t^iitl2c.  Ex- 
tracted—white clover,  ni^fitHc.;  buckwheat, 5W!Uc. 

BKKSWAX-Hrline  yeilow.  a.Vks^fc. 

Mccai;l&  Hii.dkkth  Baus..:)4  Iludaon  St. 

ST.  I.OUIS. 

IIO.NKY. —The  market  iH  quiet  and  the  demand 
llifbtjust  now.  We  rjuote  prlccH  aH  followH  :  — 
t.'hotce  comb  honey.  iow,il'c.  Kxtrscted,  In  bar- 
rels, 4i<^«.'>c.  Extra  fancy  of  brl,^ht  cf>lor  and  In 
No,  1  p^ickapeH,  'A  wJvance  on  above  prU^ea. 

BEESWAX. -Klrrn  an;j'/4c.  for  prime. 

1).  (i.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— There  In  a  very  alow  demand  from 
manufacturers,  for  extracted  honey,  with  a  large 
flupply  on  the  market,  while  the  demand  1»  very 
(food  for  clover  lioncy  In  square  KlaMM  Jar>*.  I'rlcen 
tor  all  qiiahtleii  are  low  and  ranye  from  If/^Hc  a  lb. 
Supply  and  demarcl  In  fair  for  choice  comb  honey 
In  t.mall  Hcctlona,  which  brtnifH  r24«l.'jC.  per  lb. 

liK.KSWAX.-Oood  yellow  la  In  Kood  demand, 
and  arrlvalH  are  fair,  at  ^'M'szt:.  per  lb. 

C.  *".  MCJTB  &  So.N.  Freeman  Sc  Central  Ave. 

CLBVKI.ANU. 

HONKY.~The  market  in  not  quite  an  active  an  It 
ban  been,  owlnif,  no  doubt,  to  many  altractlono  of 
the  Holiday  Hcaj-on.  Betit  white,  1-lb.  «ectlon« 
sell  at  l.Oc,  and  2-lbH.  for  \:'Mi'\c.,  but  there  Ih  not 
IK>  much  Hale  for  the  latter.  Sew>nd  Krade  honey 
Ih  dull  at  lz<i»l:ic.  Old  while,  l'J<i6l:.'c.  Extracted, 
Tafc.  per  lb. 

BBE8WAJC.— Very  scarce  at  :;2<3j.'.c. 

A.  C.  Kk.niiel,  1 1'o  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Sales  are  extremely  light  and  prlcea 
are  very  low.  Choice  comb  honey  In  I-lb.  Rectlons 
brlngH  14661.00.;  li-IbH,,  12w.i:jc,  Oark  fail  honey] 
t/»:icent«  icHH.  Extracted  honey  Ih  very  dull  wndof 
fliow  tale.  We  had  t*)  unlr,ad  a  lr,lof  very  fine  ex- 
tracted honey  thiH  week  at  .'>e,and  atoeka  continue 
to  accumulate. 

BKESWAX.-Hcarcc  and  hlKhcr-'.J-ja2.'.c. 

<u.i£.MO.N8,t;i,ooN  &  (:o.,c^jr.  4th  &  Walnut. 

BOSTON. 

IIO.NP:y,— It  iB  aelllng  very  well  but  prlcea  arc 
very  low,  and  we  are  often  obliged   to  Hhade  our 

KrlcCH  In  order  t.'j  make   raten.     We  quo'e  cjiniii 
oney  In    l-lb.  Hectlonn  at   l  K<il';c.,  and   2-lb.  aec- 
tlonn  at  lli'^.l  Ic,    Extracted.  I'MHv,. 
BEESWAX.-Wp  ctH.  per  lb. 

BLikKK  &  Kipi.icr,  .'>7  Chatham  Street. 

BAM  rRANCIBCO. 

HO.VEY.-Cholce  comb  honey  la  In  light  Hupplr 
and  iH  bringing  firm  tlifurcH,  I'here  Ih  a  fair  rn'fve- 
mentln  bCHt  qualltleH  or  extracted  at  Htea/IyrateH. 
We  gu'ite  a«  followH  :  white  tc>  extra  white  comb, 
I*X/tI:jVic.;  amber,  ICiiHc.  Extracted,  wblu;  llrjuld, 
rf'Arart'/ic.:  liicht  amber  colored,  IW/'i^^c.:  amber 
and  candled.  4Xc.;  dark  and  candled,  4^fti4iic. 

BBESWAX.-t^uotable  at  ar!^J.'.c.,  wholenale. 
O.  B.  Smith  &  Co..  42:1  Kront  street. 


tSr  ttample  Coplea  of  the  Bee  JouiiNAb 

will  bftscnt  KiiKK  upon  application.  Anyone 
intending  to  get  up  u  club  can  have  samplo 
copies  sent  to  tlie  perH<»ns  they  desire  tf)  In- 
terview by  sr*ndlng  th(;  names  to  this  fffllcer 
or  MO  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 


Tlie  Oiiide  and  lland-Bookils  a  book 
of  ready  if:l'<rronrrc  and  an  encyclofifediaof 
everything  desirable  to  know.  As  a  guide 
to  the  h'nne-seeker,  it  is  invaluable.  Itscon- 
fefilH  arc  partially  given  on  page  :i",  and 
will  convlner:  any  (>ne  of  lis  value.  We  do 
not  think  any  of  ejur  readers  (;an  afford  to 
do  wltlKMit  If.  As  a  book  of  rt-ady  reference 
we  find  it  of  great  value  In  our  library.  We 
will  send  the  Weekly  ISkk  .Ioi'k.sai,  for  a 
vcar  and  the  fjulde  for  $1.30 


IWany  TliankK  are  duo  to  our  friends  for 

sentling  us  so  many  new  siibHcrlbers,  when 
renewing  their  own  subscriptions.  The 
reduced  price  tor  ISS'i  ha«  caused  (|ulte-"a 
|jr)om,"  and  is  a  papular  move  in  every  sense 
of  that  word.  As  we  do  not  wish  any  one 
to  wfjrk  for  nothing,  we  have  conelude-d  to- 
offer  premiums  for  rici/jsutjsciibers  for  IHSf}, 
for  In  orrler  to  compensate  for  the  reduction 
of  our  price  to  I'l.fJO,  we  should  at  least 
Utrlhhle  our  present  subscription  list,  , 

For  1  iieit)  subscriber  for  a  yearlbesides  your 
own  renewaii  we  will  j/retterit  ytm  either 
of  the  following  books— ^i.'^ccntw  each. 

For  ^  new  subscribers — any  2  of  the  l>ookB. 

For  '{  new  siitiscrlbers— all  3  of  them;  ortho 
Western  World  fjiiide  Sc  Hand-fjook. 

For4  Tieto  Bubscrl tiers— Bees  and  Honey,  ($1.) 


Oaskcll's  Hand-book  of  (.'Hcfiil  Information 
—a  very  handy  lifK»k  of  fH  pages. 

Architecture  .SImplllled  ;  or.  How  to  llulld  a 
I)welllng-hou«e,  ilarn,  etc.,  giving  plans, 
specifications  and  cost— fiO  pages. 

Look  Within  for  .',,000  f'a<,ts  wli'cli  every  one 
wants  U)  know— T.">  pages. 


^clucvtiscnteitts. 


t'HO  the  Ijohk  zinc  and  ijf;athfr  /nR-rffrlriif 
JiootM  and  Collar  Vwls.    Tiit:y  uro  tht;  hoHt. 
45D<Jt 


The  National  Journal 
o(  f'arp-Ciiltiirf;, 

KHTABMHIIKIi    I.V    IftX.V  — 

'".■i'aiea  Monthly.  Illuntrittcd, 

r/>  centH  u  yaar.) 
'I'ha  only.IoarnHl  In  the  L'nlte<f 
HtatCM  rlevote']   tt/  the  inlnrentB 
of  <'arp-f.;uUur<;,    Humple  free. 

Akron,  Olilo. 


Be(;-IIiv('S  and  Bdc-Siipplios, 

tll'■vI':.^^•  A.M>   .NLrLI^.I. 

WK  are  now  ready  Ut  fill  all  ordern  promptly,  at- 
low  prlcea.  and   guarantee  our  ttootjK.    fjend 
for  I'rlce  I/lHt  free. 


•Jf)«t 


B.  J.  .1IIL,I„F,K  Sc  <'0., 

.SAI'I'A.NEK.  INI>. 


Are  yon  Entitled  to  a  pension?  Yon 
may  be  and  may  not  know  it.  If  you  ex- 
amine the  Ouide  and  Iland-Iiook  ^'oii  will' 
soon  find  out.  Thtnif^ands  oY  things  worth  ' 
knowing  will  tie  found  In  it.  The  Bke  ' 
.loL'K.VAi,  for  IHtWiandthe  Guide  Book  will  ; 
both  be  sent  for  $1  ..'(0.  ' 


CKDAK    FAI.LN    A  Fl  A  It  I  KM. 

1.000  poands  of  Bees  for  Sale. 

A  pr.May.jHne  July.  After 
Carnlolan  Qucenn.  tented.  . .    |'/..Vi  liA',  |i".'»/ 

Italian  Oueen».  le»ted...  •J.-Vi  :j.r»i  a.Vi    ■J.<l>     l.~o 
Hybrid  Beea.  per  pound,     I..V1  l.'i'j    l.'Xl      .>*)      ytr 

Brood,  iier  card,  same  ait  per  pound  of  fieea. 
Empty  f'ombH.  on   foundation  and   wired  frame* 
lecenu  i-nr.u.    Hecond-hand  l.anifHtrotb  hlveH.7.',C. 
I.'ntentcd  QiieenH.  half  the  prlcea  of  tCHted  (^ueena, 
Newfoundland  pupHtl'",',.    Addreflii. 
2C«t     A.  .1.  .NOKKIH,  «  ediir  Full",  lowii. 
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BEES  and  HONEY. 

UK  THE 

Management  of  an  Apiary  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit ;  by 

THOMAS    C.    NEWMAN. 

Editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

It  contains  230  profusely  illustrated  pages 
is  "  fully  up  witli  the  times  "  in  all  the  im- 
provements and  inventions  in  this  rapidly 
developing  pursuit,  and  presents  the  apiar- 
ist with  everything  that  can  aid  in  the 
successful  management  of  the  honey-bee, 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  tlie  most 
honey  in  its  best  and  most  attractive  con- 
dition. 
R^PlilCE— Boimd  in  cloth,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

t^-A  lilbcral  Discount  to  Dealers,  by 
the  Dozen  or  Hundred. 

1^  The  Ameuicak  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year  and  the  book,  "  Bees  and 
Honey,''  will  be  sent  for  $1.75. 

THOS.  G.  NEAV]?IAN  &  SON, 

fl23  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BEE-KEEPER'S  HANDY-BOOK. 

SEND  lor  Prospectus  and  new  Pr< 
■niluni-List. 

44Atf       H.ALLEY&CO.iWenham,  Mass. 


SYSTEMATIC  AND  CONVENIENT. 


DAVIS'  PATENT  HONEY  (  AltKIAUE, 

BEVOLVIXO  COMB-HAXGBR, 

Tool  Box  and  Becording  Desk  Combined. 
rrlce,  complete,  only $18.00. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923  4  925  WestMadlBon  Street.      CIIirAGO.  ILL,. 


SQirmcAMERiCAN 


Themo.st.  pnpulnr  Weekly  newspaper  devoted 
toscience,  nip'-hnnics,  en^inefrins  discoveries,  in- 
ventions mid  patents  ever  published.  Every  mnn- 
ber  illustrated  with  splendid  enfiravinps.  Thi.'* 
publication  furnislirs  a  most  valuable  encyclopedia 
of  information  which  no  person  should  be  without. 
The  popularity  of  the  Scientific  American  i^ 
such  that  its  circulation  nearly  equals  that  of  nil 
other  papers  of  its  class  combined.  Price.  $3  20  a 
vear.  Discount  to  Clubs.  Sold  bv  all  newsdealer!*. 
MUNN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  No.  3Gir;roadway,  N.  Y. 


ATENTS.^' r-^^^'''^. 


Given's  Foundation  Press 

riiHE  OIVEST  PKES8  stands  in  the  front 
1  rank  for  manufiicturins  FOUNDATION 
In  "^Vlreti  Framt-s.  as  well  as  foundation  for 
SECTIONS.  Without  a  dissentin).'  voice,  all  of 
our  customers  affirm  its  superiority.  Send  for  Cir- 
culars and  Samples. 

J.  K.  CA1,DVCEI-1.  <fe  CO., 
lABtf         HOOPESTON,  Vermillion  Co.,  ILL. 


Bee-keepers'  Supplies, 

standard  Langstroth, 

Quinby  Standing-Frame, 

And  all  other  kinds  of  Hives, 
MADE  TO  ORDER, 

Quinby  Smoker  a  specialty. 

shall  supply  anything  you  need  in  the  Apiary. 
Send  for  illustrated  Price  List. 

W.  E.  Cr,AKK.,succes80r  toL.C.  Root, 
7A1T  OltlSKAN Y,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


Munn  it  (-'o.  hnvo 
alsoli.-ii-  -■  ■ 

Eistlt 

^^^^^^^^^^^^■"  pr.i'.lioo  Dc-iore 
the  Patient  Office  and  have  prepared 
more  than  One  Hundred  Thou- 
sand oiiplicationslurp,Uent.s  in  the 
Uniicd  Stales  and  tortien  ctmiitries. 
.  Caveai^  Trade-Marks.  Copy-nshts, 
Assisnments.  and  all  other  papers  for 
securing  to  inventor.i  their  riehts  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Ensland.  .1  ranee, 
Germany  and  other  foreign  countries,  pre- 
pared at'short  notice  and  on  reasonable  terms. 
.  Intonnation  as  to  obtaininc  patents  cheer- 
Ifully  given  without  charge.  Hand-boolia  of 
■information  sent  free.  Patents  obtained 
through  Munn  Jt  Co.  are  noticed  in  the^&oiontilio 
American  free.  The  advantage  of  such  notice  is 
well  understood  by  all  persons  who  wish  to  dis- 

DOse  of  their  p.'itents.  „ 

Address    MIJXN     &     CO..     Office   SciENTiriu 
AMi:niCAH,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 


Dadant's  FoundationFactory,  wholesale 

.uid  retail.  See  AdTertiaement  in  another  column. 
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DOUBLE -WALLED 

Langstroth  Hives 

FOR  WINTERING  BEES  ON  SUMMER  STANDS. 

^liIIEY  are  made  identical  and  interchangeable 
J-  with  our  Standard  Lannstroth  Hives,  as  adver- 
tised and  described  in  our  Catalogue.  All  upper 
Btoric^iind  surplus  arrangements  made  by  us  will 
tit  this  doable- walled  brood  chamber.  Prices: 
Nailed.  f^Oc;  in  the  flat,  35c.  per  hive,  in  addition 
to  cur  prices  of  the  Standard  Langstroth.  .Wealso 
make  our  V^-inch  Caps  with  a  sloping  or  Cottage 
Roof,  which  is  worth  30c.  nailed  and  15c.  flat,  in 
addition  to  the  prices  of  the  Standard  Langstroth 
hive,  which  has  a  flat  top. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Dadant's  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.    See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


MNew  Style,  Embossed  Hidden  Name  and 
Chromo  Visiting  Cards,  no  2  alike,  name  on, 
II  )c..  13  packs  *1 ;  warranted  beat  sold.  Sam- 
llAIy    plebook,4:C.  L.  JONES&CO..  Naasau.N.  Y. 


Vandervort  Foundation  Mill. 

6  Inch,  Price,  *25.00. 

It  makes  the  flnest  extra  thin  Foundation  for 
comb  honey.    For  Sale  by 

THOS.  CI.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


1200,000 


in  present*  given  away. 
Send  us  5  cents  postage, 
and  by  mail  you  will  get 
free  a  package  of  goods 
of  large  value,  that  will 
start  you  in  work  that 
will  at  once  bring  you  in  money  faster  than  any- 
thing else  tn  America.  All  about  the  $2(io,<hK)  in 
presents  with  each  box.  Agents  wanted  every- 
where, of  either  sex.  of  all  ages,  fnr  all  the  time, 
or  spare  time  only,  to  work  for  us  at  their  own 
homes.  Fortunes  for  all  workers  absolutely  as- 
sured. Don't  delay.  H,  Hallett  &  Co. 
lAly  Poitland.  Maine. 


Wooden  Pails  for  Honey! 

WE  can  furnish  regular  Wooden  Water-Pails— 
well  painted  on  the  outside,  and  with  3  iron 
hoops  and  a  tight-fltting  wood  cover,  at  S»3.*5 
per  dozen.  Thev  will  hold  So  lbs.  of  honey,  and 
when  empty,  can  be  utilized  for  use  as  an  ordinary 
household  pail. 

THOS.  O.  NEW^MAN  &  SON, 
023  &  925  West  Madison  Street.      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HELP 


Moth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Square  Glass  Honey  Jars,  Tin  Buckets, 
PERFKCTION     COLD-BLAST     SMOKERS, 

Langstrotli  Bee-Hives,  Hooey-Sectioas,  etc. 

Apply  to     tHAS.  F.  MITTII  A*.  SON, 

Freeman  A  Central  Ave..       -        CINCINNATI.  O. 

|:^"Send  10c.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers. 


for  working  people.  Send  10  cents 
postage,  and  we  will  mall  you  free,  a 
royal,  valuable  sample  box  of  goods 
that  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  mak- 
ng  more  money  in  a  few  days  than 
you  ever  thought  possible  at  any  bus- 
iness. Capital  not  required.  You  can  live  at  home 
and  work  in  spare  time  only*  or  all  the  time.  All  of 
both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  grandly  successful.  50  cents 
to  $5  easily  earned  every  evening.  That  all  who 
want  work  may  test  the  business,  we  make  thi^  un- 
paralleled ofTe*  :  To  all  who  are  not  well  satisfled 
we  will  send  *i  to  pay  for  ihe  trouble  of  writing  us. 
Full  particulars,  directions,  etc.,  sent  free.  Im- 
mense pay  absolutely  sure  for  all  who  start  at  once 
Don't  delay.  Address  Stinson  &  co. 
slAiy  Portland,  Maine. 


Bee-Keepers'  Badges  at  Fairs. 

We  have  some  ELEOANT 
RIBBON  BA1M;ES,  having 

a  rosette  and  gold  Bee,  for 
bee-keepers'  use  at  Fairs, 
Conventions,  etc.      Price 
50  cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

THOMAS  C;.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  HORSE, 

By  B.  J.  KENDALL,  M.  D. 
A  TKEATI8E  giving  an  Index  of  diseases, 
and  the  symptoms  ;  cause  and  treatment  of  each,  a 
table  giving  all  the  principal  drugs  used  for  the 
horse,  with  the  ordinary  dose,  efl^ects  and  antidote 
when  a  poison  ;  a  table  with  an  engraving  of  the 
horse's  teeth  atdiflerent  ages,  with  rules  for  telling 
the  age  of  the  horse  ;  a  valuable  collection  of  re- 
clpesi  and  much  valuable  information, 

Price  »5  cenlB-in  English  or  German. 

THOS.  G.  NEWITIAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  Wnst  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BEESWAX. 

We  pay  84c.  per  lb.,  delirered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mistakes,  the  shipper's  name 
should  always  be  on  each  package. 

THOS.  O.  NEWMAN  Ss  SON, 

923  &  92')  West  Madison  Street.      CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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I  ■jlllHia-iJi— 


A  Queen-Cage  is  on  our  desk  from  Chas. 
Ivinffsley,  of  Bossier  Parish,  La.  It  is  made 
tntirely  of  wood,  and  is  simple  and  durable. 


To  any  One  sending  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber with  their  own  renewal  (with  $2.00), 
we  will  present  a  copy  of  the  new  "  Con- 
vention History  of  America." 


We  are  Now  Deluded  with  correspond- 
ence, and  we  are  several  days  behind  with 
our  answers  to  letters  upon  multitudinous 
subjects,  and  shall  not  be  able  to  "catch 
up"  for  several  days  yet.  Our  correspond- 
ents will  please  exercise  a  little  patience. 
We  shall  "  get  there,"  we  hope,  this  week. 


Mr.  C.  F.  ITIutli,  the  popular  honey 
merchant  and  supply  dealer  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  took  his  son  into  the  business  as  a 
partner  on  Jan.  1,  1880,  as  will  be  seen  on 
p;ig-e  48  of  this  issue.  The  Bee  Journal 
wishes  the  new  firm  success. 


Tlie  President  of  the  North  American 
Bee-Keepers'  Socierty  has  given  some  hints 
to  the  Vice-Presidents  on  page  42.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  them  to  act  at  once,  for 
the  meetings  of  the  managers  of  Fairs  will 
soon  take  place.  Let  there  be  good  bee  and 
honey  shows  everyhere.  They  help  honey 
consumption  by  informing  the  public  con- 
Cfrning  the  desirability  of  eating  honey. 


Some  Fool  in  Hudson,  Mich.,  having 
read  Bro.  Hoot's  offer,  in  OUaninga,  of 
$1,500  for  a  sample  of  the  artificial  comb- 
honey  said  to  be  "made  and  filled  with 
glucose  by  new  machinery  "  (a  la  Wiley), 
sent  to  this  oflice  for  a  sample  of  it,  and 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Boot,  accepting  his  offer.  We  wrote  him 
that  it  was  a  "  hoa.x  ;"  that  "there  was  no 
such  thing  made,"  etc.  Had  he  waited  for 
our  reply,  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
accept  Mr.  Hoot's  ofl'er.  "The  fools  are  not 
all  dead  "—here  is  a  genuine  sample  of  the 
modern  "  go-ahead  "  class. 


A  Brief  History  of  the  North  American 
Bee-Keepers'  Society,  with  a  digest  of  its 
iii  Annual  Conventions,  and  a  full  Heport 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ifith  Annual  Con- 
vention held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  H  to 
10.  188.'">.  This  is  the  title  of  a  new  pamphlet 
of  1*4  pages  just  issued  at  this  ortice.  Price, 
2."3  cents. 

To  compile  this  history  and  digest  of  all 
the  past  meetings  of  the  Society,  has  taken 
much  time  and  labor,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
but  that  it  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the 
apiarists  of  North  America.  The  following 
is  a  portion  of  the  "  Introduction  :" 

Life  is  too  short,  and  Americans  are  too 
busy  to  sjienfl  the  time  necessary  to  delve 
into  a  multitude  of  vohiuies  in  order  to  post 
themselves  on  tlie  general  history  of  the 
])ast  in  ri'lcrcnceto  the  formation  of  Socie- 
ties of  Apiculture.  They  have  long  needed 
a  digest  of  Convention  History  in  general, 
and  of  the  Continental  Society  in  particu- 
lar. They  want  to  know  wliat  was  done, 
and  what  subjects  were  discussed  at  the 
former  meetings.  Heretofore  this  could 
only  be  ascertained  by  carefully  examining 
over  30  volumes  of  the  Amepjcak  Bee 
Journal,  and  other  papers;  and  some  of 
these  are  possessed  by  comparatively  very 
few  of  the  apiarists  o'f  to-day. 

In  the  following  jjages,  we  liave  endeav- 
ored to  supply  tins  want  by  stating  the 
plitce  and  time  of  each  meeting  of  the  Con- 
tinental Societies  during  tlie  iiast  3.5  years, 
and  naming  the  principal  onicers  elecled, 
as  well  as  to  note  all  the  business  of  im- 
portance transacted. 

We  have  also  mentioned  all  the  subjects 
discussed,  and  enumerated  all  the  essays 
read  at  each  meeting;  so  that  tlie  history  is 
complete,  without  a  broken  link,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  ascertahied  at  the  present  time, 
and  we  feel  sure  it  will  now  become  a  book 
of  reference  in  our  National  gatherings. 

Frequently  have  the  members  of  the 
Society  voted  to  have  the  proceedings  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form,  but  so  far  the 
Society  has  done  it  but  once,  and  then 
only  published  one-third  of  what  was  voted 
to  be  done,  by  publishing  the  report  of  one 
convention  instead  of  three. 

In  1877  the  publishers  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  issued  a  pamphlet  of  33 
pages  containing  a  report  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  that  year.  They  also  publish  this 
pamphlet  at  ilieir  own  exjiense,  and  have 
])ntilishe(l  it  report  each  year,  varying  from 
4  to  over  40  pages,  in  the  American  Bee 
Journal. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  at  one  of  the  an- 
nual meetings,  no  one  had  even  a  list  of 
the  officers  tor  the  year,  (the  Secretary  be- 
ing absent);  at  oilier  meetings,  jiersons 
were  elected  to  fill  oflircs  not  waiianted  by 
the  Constitution,  whicli  had  hei-n  amended, 
re-amended,  and  the  aniendnients  entirely 
lost  sight  of.  There  will  be  no  excuse  for 
such  tilings  hereafter;  if  this  pamphlet  is 
consulted,  confusion  will  be  avoided. 

The  organization  of  Societies  are  of  im- 
mense advantage  to  our  pursuit,  and  help 
to  obtain  for  it  that  recognition  which  it 
richly  deserves  among  the  productions  of 
America.  They  open  up  avenues  of  trade 
for  honey  by  informing  consumers  concern- 
ing its  excellence  for  medical  and  mechani- 
cal purposes,  confectionery,  table  use,  etc. 

They  help  producers  by  looking  after  their 
interests  in  the  use  of  the  mails  for  the 
transmission  of  bees  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  use  of  the  railroads  for  the 
shiiJiiuig  of  lioiii-y  and  getting  it  into  the 
proper  classilications,  etc. 

This  pamphlet  also  contains  engravings  of 
the  principal  lioney-plants,  and  portraits  of 
the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  of  Ohio,  and 
Moses  Quinby,  of  New  York  ;  two  of  the 
pioneers  who  helped  to  revolutionize  Ameri- 
can apiculture,  and  usher  in  a  new  era. 


A  Revolution  In  Bec-ruUure  is  what 
the  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke  predicts  for  the  new 
system  of  management  as  given  in  Mr. 
James  Heddon's  new  book.  It  is  evidently 
a  veritable  "new  departure,"  and  something 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  honey-pro- 
ducers. Some  have  but  little  doubt  of  its 
being  second  only  to  the  invention  of  the 
movable-frame  hive  and  system  of  manage- 
ment invented  by  thcHev.  L.  L.  Langstroth: 
and  say,  if  the  adoption  of  movable-frames 
created  a  revolution  in  the  methods  and 
management  :iO  years  ago,  surely  invertible 
hives,  and  consequent  ease  of  manipulation 
by  hives  instead  of  frames,  will  cause  a 
second  revolutiim. 

Without  endorsing  the  system  of  manage- 
ment, we  must  accord  to  the  inventor  the 
acknowledgement  that  it  is  new  and  original. 
So  far  as  we  know,  no  one  has  ever  before 
advocated  the  making  of  the  brood-cham- 
ber in  two  sectional  parts, in  order  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  the  continual  handling  of 
frames.  If  this  system  shall  prove  to  be  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it— it  will  cause  a  revolu- 
tion in  bee-management !  To  handle  hives 
instead  of  frames  will  certainly  lessen  the 
labor,  curtail  the  expense  of  honey-produc- 
tion, and  add  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
keeping  bees. 

Scores  of  prominent  apiarists  are  investi- 
gating the  matter,  and  many  have  already 
endorsed  it,  in  the  main.  Some  have  raised 
objections  to  the  practice  of  reversing 
brood-combs,  but,  as  we  understand  it,  Mr. 
Heddon's  system  is  to  interchange  the  brood- 
combs  in  horizontal  sections,  and  thus 
accomplish  neai'ly  all  that  reversing  combs 
would  do,  but  doing  it  witliout  inverting  a 
cell. 

We  must  say  that  we  are  considerably 
captivated  with  the  system,  as  detailed  by 
Mr.  Heddon  in  his  book,  and  shall  investi- 
gate it  further,  as  soon  as  we  can  procure  a 
hive.  Our  readers  will  be  informed  con- 
cerning the  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at 
in  a  future  number  of  the  Bee  Journ.il— 
perhaps  next  week. 


Mr.  S.  X.  Clarli,  of  Delavan,  Wis.,  died 
of  heart  disease  on  March  17, 188.5.  He  went 
to  work  in  his  shop  on  that  morning  appar- 
ently as  well  as  ever,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Wright 
writes  us  that  he  found  him  there,  one  hour 
later,  dead.  Mr.  Wright  should  have  made 
this  public  long  ago,  and  then  he  would 
have  been  enumerated  in  the  roll  of  "  Api- 
cultural  Necrology,"  read  at  the  late  Con- 
vention at  Detroit.  Mr.  Clark  was  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  North  American  Bee- 
Keepers'  Society  ;  an  enthusiastic  apiarist, 
and  a  good  man  generally. 


Dr.  Tinlcer  has  sent  us  a  sample  of  his 
new  "  side-passage  sections."  They  are 
very  nicely  and  accurately  cut. 


Xlie  Canadian   Duty  on  Beeswax.— 

On  page  819,  Mr.  Holtermann  refers  to  this 
matter.  We  asked  Mr.  D.  A.  Jones  to 
explain  the  matter.whieh  he  does  as  follows: 

"  We  referred  to  the  duty  being  removed 
from  Bees  (not  beeswax),  and  we  have  been 
mis-reported.  Scune  effort  was  made  at  a 
late  session  of  Parliament  to  have  the  duty 
taken  off  of  wax,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  matter  was  brought  before  the  committee 
appointed  to  revise  the  tariff,  at  too  late  an 
hour,  the  change  could  not  be  made." 
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REPLIES  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 

Oiieen-Niirseries, 

Query,  No.   183 Is  the  queen-nursery 

practical  V  I  mean,  is  it  used  by  tlie  majority 
of  queen-breeders  and  honey-producers,  or 
only  in  occasional  instances  ?  Are  there 
real  advantages  in  it '/— D 

I  use  it  and  value  it  liigbly.— G.  M. 

DOOLITTLE. 

Yes,  aud  by  some  it  is  used  with 
excellent  success,  if  not  by  the  ma- 
jority. Yes,  there  are  advantages  in 
it.— A.  J.  Cook. 

It  is  a  great  convenience.  It  is 
used  by  manyqueen-breeders.whether 
by  a  majority  or  not  I  do  not  know  ; 
but  few  except  queen-breeders  need 
it.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  queen-nursery 
is  better  than  the  lamp-nursery ;  in 
either  case  the  queens  will  hatch  out 
all  right  if  the  cells  are  left  with  the 
bees  until  they  are  ripe  ;  i.  e.,  until 
they  turn  reddish  brown  at  the  tip, 
which  is  from  1  to  3  days  before  the 
queen  emerges.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

A  great  many  of  such  things  de- 
pend upon  our  habits,  perhaps  even 
upon  prejudices  and  whims.  I  have 
never  had  a  queen-nursery,  yet  I 
know  many  good  bee-keepers  use 
them,  and  it  is  quite  possible  if  I  once 
used  one  I  should  think  I  could  not 
get  along  without  it.— C.  C.  Miller. 

It  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by 
"the  queen-nursery."  If  you  refer  to 
the  modern  nursery,  made  of  cages 
adjusted  in  a  case  or  frame,  so  as  to 
be  hung  in  the  hive,  it  is  practical 
and  practicable,  though  not  in  use  by 
a  majority  of  queen- breeders,  much 
less  honey-producers.  It  takes  time 
to  introduce  (/enerally  any  good  thing. 
To  me  there  is  real  advantage  in  its 
use.  When  I  have  spare  queen-cells 
I  can  save  them  by  transferring  them 
to  the  nursery.  It  is  costly  to  rear 
queen-cells  as  they  should  be  reared, 
and  it  pays  to  save  them  when  rearing 
queens  for  sale.-G.  W.  Demaree. 

It  is  practical,  and  is  used  by  many 
able  apiarists.  As  to  whether  so  used 
by  the  majority,  is  a  question  for  the 
census  taker.  There  are  real  ad- 
vantages in  it,  to  the  breeder  of 
queens  m  large  numbers,  but  not  in 
my  judgment  to  one  who  desires  to 
rear  only  a  few  queens  for  home  use 
in  a  small  apiary.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

I  believe  it  is.  I  do  not  know 
whether  a  majority  of  queen-breeders 
use  it  or  not,  but  if  the  majority  do 
not,  they  seem  to  me  to  be  where  I 
was  when  I  did  not  use  it.  It  not 
only  more  safely  hatches  the  queen- 
cells,  but  more  uniformly  and  surely, 
for  it  preserves  a  more  uniform  and 
proper  temperature  than  is  the  rule 
within  hives.— James  Heddon. 


Laying  Workers. 


Query,  No.  184.— Are  laying  workers 
fecundated  ?— F.  K. 

No.— C.  C.  Miller. 

Of  course  not.  They  cannot  be.— 
Dadant  &Son. 

No.— A.  J.  Cook. 

Not  by  the  direct  intervention  of 
the  male.  Some  of  us  believe  that 
the  causes  which  produce  the  effects 
we  see  in  the  laying-worker  and  the 
unfecundated  queen,  are  reproduced 
periodically  in  some  way  not  now 
fully  understood.  What  a  Held  is 
open  here  to  the  student  of  nature. — 
G.  W.  Demaree. 

No.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

A  single  instance  only,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  ever  been  given  of  a 
worker  having  copulated  with  a 
drone.  This  case  occurred  in  tlie  old 
country,  and  is  well  authenticated.  I 
do  not  believe  that  fecundation  could 
follow  such  copulation.  As  in  Query, 
No.  18-5,  it  would  require  far  more 
space  than  can  be  spared  to  give  a 
pliilosophical  answer.  The  te.xt-books 
on  bee-keeping  all  explain  the  subject 
quite  fully.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

No.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

No.— G.  M.  DOOLITTLB. 

Yes,  any  worker-bee  that  lays  eggs 
is  fecundated  by  something.  I  have 
no  idea,  however,  that  they  are  ever 
fecundated  by  drones,  as  are  queens. 
As  of  Query ]|  No.  185,  my  belief  is 
formed  from  the  statements  of  those 
who  have  made  the  matter  a  study.— 
James  Heddon. 

No.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 


Im  M  Produce  Queens. 

Query,  No.  185.— Are  queen  eggs,  when 
first  laid,  male  or  female  ?— T.  F. 

Yes.— C.  C.  Miller. 

Yes,  male  or  female,  of  course  ;  but 
a  differential  diagnosis  would  floor 
me.  If  the  querist  has  reference  to  a 
change  of  sex  by  tlie  worker  bees,  I 
would  say  it  is  never  effected. — G.  L. 
Tinker. 

Female.— A.  J.Cook. 

An  egg  that  produces  a  queen  is  a 
female  egg  when  laid.— W.  Z.  Hutch- 
inson. 

Female.— II.  D.  Cutting. 

I  have  not  made,  and  am  not  com- 
petent to  make  examinations  that 
amount  to  proof.  I  leave  this  to  our 
entomologists  and  chemists,  and  take 
their  word  for  it.  Should  they  err, 
and  inadvertently  deceive  me  regard- 
ing this  matter,  such  deception  would 
not  lessen  my  honey  crop.— Jasies 
Heddon. 

"Much  depends."  As  a  rule,  eggs 
deposited  in  worker-comb  are  female, 
and  those  in  drone-comb  are  male. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
however.      To    explain   fully  would 


require  a  long  article,  and  as  such 
explanation  will  be  found  in  any  of 
the  text-books,  I  refer  T.  F.  to  them. 
—J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

Female,  if  worker  eggs  are  such. — 
G.  M.  Doolittle. 

If  there  was  any  such  thing,  prop- 
erly speaking,  as  a  "  queen  egg,"  I 
would  say  that  it  must  of  necessity 
be  a  female  egg,  because  it  produces 
a  female  of  the  highest  order.  There 
can  be  but  the  two  kinds  of  eggs  in 
the  hive— male  and  female.  The  one 
kind  produces  the  male  or  drone,  the 
other  the  female,  queen  or  worker. 
The  same  female  egg  that  will  pro- 
duce a  worker,  which  is  an  undevel- 
oped female,  will  produce  a  queen 
when  the  conditions  are  right  accord- 
ing to  nature's  method  of  developing 
the  queen.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

To  make  the  question  more  intelli- 
gible, we  would  take  the  word 
"  queen  "  out  of  it ;  then  we  would 
answer,  the  eggs  are  male  when  un- 
impregnated,  and  female  when  im- 
pregnated. In  one  word  the  answer 
is  "  parthenogenesis."  Read  a  bee- 
book  for  an  explanation  of  this  word, 
which  would  be  too  lengthy  here.— 
Dadant  &  Son. 


Convention  Notices. 


^P~  The  annual  meoting  of  the  Champlain 
Valley  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held 
in  Middleburv,  Vt.,  on  Jan.  -31.  1886. 

K.  H.  Holmes,  Sec. 


tS~  The  Northeastern  Ohio  and  North- 
western Pennsylvania  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  se\'enth  annual  convention 
at  Meadville,  Pa.,  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, Jan.  20  and  •:;i,  1886.    C.  H.  CoON,  Sec. 


t^~  The  Eastern  New  York  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  convention 
in  Ag-ricultural  Hall  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on 
Tuesday.  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  January 
26—28,  188G.  The  first  session  will  beg-in  on 
Tuesday,  at  2  p.m.  All  interested  in  bee- 
keeping ai-e  requested  to  attend,  and  bring- 
apiarian  supplies  for  e-xhibition.  The  pro- 
g-ramme  will  consist  of  essays  on  important 
subjects,  discussions,  etc. 

E.  V/.  Philo,  Sec. 


f^~  The  Hancock  County  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  meet  at  Findlay,  0.,  on  Sat- 
urday, Jan,  23,  1886.        S.  H.  Bolton,  Sec. 


IW  The  Illinois  Central  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  at 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  1!)  and  20, 1886. 

J.  M.  HAMB.iHGH,  Sec. 


J^~  The  annual  Convention  of  the  Indi- 
atuv  State  Bee-Keepers'  Society  will  be  held 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  Jan.  'JO  and  21, 1886. 
The  meetings  of  this  Socii-ly  have  been  very 
successful  in  the  past,  ami  the  coming  meet- 
ing promises  to  be  still  better.  The  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  State  Board 
of  .Agriculture,  and  it  is  one  of  a  series  of 
meetings  hold  by  the  ditferent  Societies  of 
till-  Stall-,  which  iiirtain  to  the  specialties  of 
Af;rii-nlturi-,  viz.,  nairying,  Wool-Growing, 
Swiiu--liL-ecding,  I'lmltry-Haisiug,  etc.  Re- 
duced rates  are  offered  at  Hotels,  and  every- 
thing possible  will  be  done  to  make  the 
meeting  entertaining  and  instructive.  A 
very  complete  program  is  being  prepared, 
with  aiuple  time  to  discuss  the  important 
subjects  of  particular  interest  to  bee-keep- 
ers. A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
bee-keepers,  with  the  hope  that  they  will  at- 
tend, and  thus  make  the  Convention  of  still 
greater  importance. 

Frank  L.  DoAoherty,  Sec. 
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Explanatory.— The  figures  before  the 
names  indiciite  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring-  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spriuH-, 
as  the  time  of  the  5'ear  may  require. 

This  mark  O  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  centre  of  the  State  named: 
6  north  of  the  centre  ;  9  south  ;  0+  east ; 
*Owe8t;  and  this  6  northeast;  ^northwest; 
o^  southeast;  and  P  sovithwest  of  the  centre 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


ror  the  American  Bee  Journal 


Mr.  James  HeioE's  Bee-Bool, 


WM.  F.    CLAKKE. 


It  is  entitled  "  Success  in  Bee 
Culture;  as  practiced  and  advised 
by  James  Heddon,  Dowaa;iac,  Micli." 

Ttie  appearance  of  tliis  work  marlvs 
a  new  epoch  in  bee-literature,  and 
heralds  a  revolution  in  bee-cultiire. 
These  are  strong  words,  but  they  are 
well-weighed,  and  thrown  fearlessly 
down  in  the  arena  of  public  debate. 
Any  gladiator,  who  is  disposed  so  to 
do,  is  welcome  to  pick  up  the  gauntlet 
for  a  frienrtlv  tilt  over  them.  "  Come 
on,  Macduff."" 

Hitherto  we  have  had  only  primary 
text-books  in  apiculture.  I  do  not  dis- 
parage them— far  from  it.  They  are 
excellent  and  valuable,  as  are  the  va- 
rious issues  of  the  first  six  books  of 
Euclid  in  mathematics  ;  but  we  have 
long  needed  something  for  the  more 
advanced  class  of  bee-keepers.  Now 
we  have  it.  Mr.  Heddon's  book  does 
not  jostle  any  other.  It  occupies  a 
niclie  of  its  own.  The  tyro  cannot  un- 
derstand it.  A  man  must  be  a  long 
way  ahead  of  the  pons  asinonim  in 
apiculture,  or  he  had  better  let  this 
book  alone.  Above  all  things,  let  no 
novice  presume  to  criticize  it! 

Among  the  first  things  that  strike 
one  in  reading  these  pages,  is  the  trans- 
parent frankness  of  the  author.  Evi- 
dently he  has  no  secrets.  He  owns  his 
great  indebtedness  to  others  for  ideas 
and  suggestions.  These  have  passed 
through  his  mental  mint,  been  tested 
practically,  and  are  now  issued,  along 
with  his  own  original  conceptions,  in 
the  form  of  gold  and  silver  coin  for 
free  circulation  among  bee-keepers. 
There  is  a  cool  audacity  as  well  as  a 
charming  frankness  about  this  which 
I  admire.  It  is  like  a  general  reveal- 
ing his  plans  and  tactics,  and  then 
saying  to  all  comers,  "  I  am  ready  to 
try  conclusions  with  you  at  any  time 
or  place."  It  is  a  question,  not  of 
superior  knowledge,  but  superior  skill. 
The  "  best  man"  will  "  win."  This 
is  to  run  the  race  of  life  on  the  fairest 
and  most  honorable  principles  con- 
ceivable. 

At  a  time  when  the  honey  market  is 
low,  and  the  prospect  is  that  it  may 
go  yet  lower— when  some  prominent 


apiarists  tell  ns  they  can  hardly  pro- 
duce honey  at  a  profit  at  all,  it  is  a 
real  boon  to  have  a  practical  and  suc- 
cessful producer  come  forward  and  tell 
us  how  to  minimize  cost,  and  lessen 
labor.  This,  Mr.  Heddon  does  with  a 
minuteness  of  detail  and  force  of  rea- 
soning which  carry  conviction  right 
home.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
we  have  here  a  new  and  original  sys- 
tem of  bee-culture.  I  frankly  own 
that  it  has  burst  upon  me  as  a  wel- 
come and  glad  surprise. 

Mr.  Heddon's  new  book  and  new 
hive  m\ist  be  judged  together.  When, 
at  the  Detroit  Convention,  I  listened 
to  his  description  of  the  hive  he  had 
invented  and  recently  patented,  I  was 
interested  in  some  features  of  it,  but 
the  thing  as  a  whole  did  not  take  any 
special  hold  of  me.  There  were  so 
many  things  at  that  memorable  meet- 
ing calculated  to  set  one  thinking  !  I 
began  to  revolve  that  hive  in  my  mind 
on  the  return  journey.  First  one  fea- 
ture of  it,  and  then  another  loomed 
up.  each  pleasing  and  satisfactory,  un- 
til I  said  to  myself,  "  Shouldn't  won- 
der if  this  is  "that  ideal  hive  I  was 
dreaming  about  so  often  last  sum- 
mer !  "  When  the  circular  arrived, 
giving  descriptions  and  illustrations 
of  the  hive,  I  said,  "Eureka!"  in 
earnest.  And  now  that  I  have  got 
the  book  I  am  ready  for  the  spring 
campaign  ! 

In  common  with  many  others,  I 
have  become  sick  of  such  everlasting 
manipulation  of  frames,  lost  faith  in 
any  and  every  system  of  management 
that  involves  a  constant  disturbance 
of  the  broodnest,  and  when  I  wrote 
that  '■  rime  "  for  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  entitled,  "  A  discontented 
bee,"  I  felt  that  there  was  more  truth 
than  poetry  in  it.  The  idea  of  manip- 
ulating hives  instead  of  frames, 
though  it  may  seem  very  simple  to 
some,  and  superficial  thinkers  may 
hastily  conclude  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it,  is  just  going  to  revolutionize  bee- 
keepii\g, '  imd  "don't  you  forget  it," 
Mr.  Pooh-pooh,  whoever  you  are  ! 

I  intended  to  review  Mr.  Heddon's 
book,  but  I  find  that  I  can  only  call 
attention  to  it  just  now.  I  do  not  en- 
dorse it  all,  by  any  means.  There  are 
many  things  in  it  from  which  I  dis- 
sent, and  I  shall  do  so,  giving  reasons 
therefor,  in  due  time,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal.  I  felt  it,  how- 
ever, ?  simple,  as  it  is  a  very  pleasant 
duty,  to  put  on  record  my  sense  of  the 
great  service  which  Mr.  Heddon  has 
rendered  to  the  interests  of  practical 
apiculture  in  the  publication  of  this 
volume.  Let  this  acknowledgment 
embrace  that  other  bee-keeper  of 
large  experience  and  eminent  ability 
who  has  contributed  many  of  these 
well-filled  pages,  and  to  whom  Mr. 
Heddon  constantly  refers  as  "  My 
Friend,"  because  "  he  is  somewhat 
averse  to  publicity."  This  title  is 
only  a  kind  of  bee-veil,  however, 
which  does  not  altogether  conceal  the 
wearer.  It  is  rare  sport  when  two 
such  Nimrods  go  out  to  hunt!  If  one 
misses,  which  he  rarely  if  ever  does, 
the  other  is  sure  to  hit,  and  most  of 
the  game  has  two  rifle  balls  in  it ! 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  write  strong- 
ly in  praise  of  Mr.   Heddon's   book, 


because  he  and  I  have  fought  so  many 
hard  battles  on  the  printed  page. 
We  still  disagree  as  to  some  phases  of 
"the  pollen  theory,"  and  I  scarcely 
think  he  has  done  full  justice  to  my 
theory  of  hiljernation  in  the  chapter 
on  that  subject,  but  I  too  have  faith 
in  "  Father  Time  "  and  can  afford  to 
wail.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  tliat 
we  are  both  in  pursuit  only  of  the 
truth. 

It  may  be  that  some  one  who  reads 
this  article,  and  is  not  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  me,  will  say,  "  What  a 
big  puff ! "  Now,  I  have  been  an 
editor  for  many  years,  and  as  such  I 
have  written  ail  sorts  of  articles  on  all 
manner  of  subjects,  but  there  is  one 
thing  I  have  never  yet  penned,  and 
that  is—"  a  puff."  It  is  22  years  since 
I  began  to  write  on  bee-keeping,  and 
in  all  that  time  I  have  never  had  "  an 
axe  to  grind  "  for  myself  or  any  one 
else.  I  have  never  been  the  hired 
scribbler  for  any  man,  clique,  ring,  or 
party.  I  have  several  times  given  of- 
fence by  declining  to  write  up  merely 
personal  and  selfish  interests.  I  once 
sacrificed  a  tempting  and  prominent 
position  because  I  could  not  and  would 
not  write  "  to  order."  I  can  honestly 
say,  that  in  all  my  rather  voluminous 
contributions  to  the  apicultural  peri- 
odicals, I  have  never  written  a  line 
except  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
bee-keeping  public.  This  article, 
whatever  its  errors  or  defects  may  be, 
is  a  spontaneous  tribute  to  what  I  re- 
gard as  real  merit. 

Guelph,  Ont. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Small  Hives  ?s,  Large  Hiyes,  etc. 


W.   Z.    HUTCHINSON. 


Labor  is  the  most  expensive  factor 
in  the  production  of  honey ;  and  if, 
by  having  60  hives  instead  of  40,  the 
labor  is  thereby  sufficiently  lessened, 
there  will  be  more  profit  even  if  60 
small  hives  do  cost  more  than  40  large 
ones.  Perhaps  some  will  wonder  at  my 
assuming  that  the  labor  will  be  less 
with  many  small  hives,  than  with  few 
large  ones  ;  if  the  large  hives  are  so 
large  that  one  man  cannot  handle 
them  with  ease,  and  two  are  required, 
or  else  one  man  gets  a  lame  back  by 
handling  them,  the  60  lighter  ones 
may  be  handled  with  less  labor  than 
the  40  heavier  ones.  Let  us  not  forget 
the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
we  shall  manipulate  hives  more  and 
frames  less,  and  when  this  time  comes 
the  advantages  will  all  be  in  favor  of 
the  small  hive. 

On  page  774  of  the  American  Bee 
.Journal  for  1885,  Mr.  Dadant  says, 
that  the  man  with  the  small  hives  will 
have  more  increase  of  bees,  and  con- 
sequently his  expenses  for  new  hives 
will  be  greater.  Granted;  but  is  not 
this  increase  worth  hivingV  If  we 
cannot  afford  hives  for  our  bees,  we 
might  as  well  "  hang  up  our  fiddle." 

With  the  exception  of  one  season, 
when  the  honey-flow  was  early  and  of 
short  duration,  I  have  received  more 
surplus  from  a  colony  and  its  increase 
than  from  a  colony  that  did  not  swarm ; 
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and  other  bee-keepers  have  had  a  simi- 
lar experience.  But  let  us  suppose 
that  less  honey  is  secured  when  a 
colony  sends  out  a  swarm ;  will  not 
two  colonies  in  place  of  one  compen- 
sate for  the  lessened  yield  of  honey 
and  for  the  hives  in  which  they  were 
hived  V  If  they  will  not,  then  the 
colony  from  which  the  increase  sprang 
was  obtained  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Dadant  speaks  of  the  greater 
number  of  surplus-cases  that  are 
needed  with  small  hives,  and  argues 
that  more  work  will  be  required  to 
manipulate  them.  With  small,  light 
cases,  nearly  all  the  bees  can  be  shaken 
out  when  taking  off  surplus  honey ; 
with  large  cases  this  cannot  be  done, 
as  the  cases  are  too  heavy,  and  slower 
methods  must  be  resorted  to. 

In  Mr.  Dadant's  computations  he 
said  that  there  were  a  certain  number 
of  bees  on  cac/i comb, and  he  told  us  how 
many  combs  there  were.  He  nowsays 
that  he  puts  on  surplus-cases,  and  "of 
course  these  cases  must  be  filled  with 
bees,  which  reduces  the  number  of 
bees  quite  materially  upon  the  brood- 
combs  ;  and  when  we  take  these  bees 
from  the  surplus-cases  and  a  large  part 
of  them  from  the  brood-combs,  in  the 
shape  of  a  swarm,  and  put  them  into 
a  new  hive,  the  brood-nest  of  which 
has  been  reduced  more  than  one- third, 
he  will  readily  see  that  the  surplus- 
cases  are  as  well  filled  in  the  new  as 
they  were  in  the  old  hives.  Mr.  D. 
must  make  some  new  computations, 
if  he  adds  a  surplus  apartment  to  draw 
off  some  of  the  bees,  for  as  they  now 
stand,  they  are  incori-ect. 

He  speaks  of  the  increase  of  work 
occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the  sur- 
plus-cases to  the  new  hives.  This  is 
but  the  work  of  a  moment,  and,  even 
if  it  were  more,  it  hardly  seems  fair 
to  pick  out  one  particular  instance  in 
which  tlie  work  is  increased  ;  we  must 
look  at  things  in  the  aggregate.  Bee- 
keepers are  willing  to  work  when  the 
work  will  increase  their  profits  more 
than  any  other  thing  they  can  do ; 
they  are  also  willingto  use  more  costly 
implements,  or  employ  capital  in  any 
manner  when  the  expenditure  is  cer- 
tain to  increase  the  profits  more  than 
anything  else  they  can  do.  These  re- 
marks will  also  apply  to  the  time  spent 
in  hiving  swarms ;  the  remarks  in  re- 
gard to  furnishing  hives  for  increase 
will  also  apply  here.  If  we  cannot 
afford  hives,  and  the  time  for  putting 
our  bees  into  them,  then  "  good-bye," 
bee-keeping. 

Mr.  Dadant's  5th  paragraph  is  not 
exactly  clear  to  me.  If  I  understand 
him  aright,  he  would  say  that  I  do  not 
have  two  quepns  until  the  young 
queen  commences  laying.  True,  nor 
do  I  have  any  use  for  her,  as  by  the 
Heddon  method  of  preventing  after- 
swarms  the  old  colony  is  kept  so  re- 
duced in  numbers  that  but  little  brood 
could  be  cared  for  if  there  were  a  queen. 
By  the  time  she  begins  laying  thebees 
liave  hatched  in  sutiicient  numbers  to 
care  for  her  eggs,  and  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  the  brood-nest  being  filled  with 
honey,  because  it  is  now  reduced  to 
only  5  combs,  and,  with  a  young  queen 
just  beginning  to  lay,  it  is  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  bees  to  give  her  an  abun- 
dance of  room;  they  will  even  remove 


the  honey  from  the  brood-nest  to  the 
sections  to  give  her  room. 

Mr.  Dadant's  experience,  as  given 
in  the  fith  paragraph  of  his  article,  in 
regard  to  small  hives  being  filled  with 
honey  to  the  exclusion  of  brood,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  large  ones  are,  is 
exactly  opposite  to  mine.  This  is  the 
point  that  has  been  the  very  pith  of 
all  these  arguments,  viz.,  that  with  a 
small  brood-nest  the  queen  would 
occupy  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  cells  in 
the  brood-nest  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
honey,  which  would  of  necessity  be 
stored  in  the  surplus  apartment, 
whence  it  could  be  removed  and  sold 
at  the  highest  market  price.  Mr.  Da- 
dant now  says  that  there  is  nothing  in 
this  ;  that  the  amount  of  brood  in  a 
hive  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
hive.  I  can  best  answer  Ibis  asser- 
tion by  quoting  Mr.  Dadant's  own 
words.  In  his  Sth  paragraph  he  says : 
"  Those  who  use  large  hives  know 
which  queens  are  the  most  prolific." 
True;  that  is  the  point  exactly.  When 
we  have  a  prolific  queen  the  large 
brood-nest  is  nearly  filled  with  brood ; 
but  what  happens  when  the  queen  is 
not  prolific  '/  Why ,"  5  to  20  pounds  of 
the  choicest  honey  is  stored  in  the 
brood-nest."  This  is  the  manner  in 
which  those  who  use  large  hives  learn 
which  are  their  most  prolific  queens. 
How  else  can  they  learn  it  V  But,  as 
though  '•  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,"  Mr.  D.  in  his  last  paragraph 
says  :  "  Those  who  employ  small  hives 
do  not  know  their  liiost  prolific 
queens."  Of  course  not;  and  ichy 
noty  Simply  because  aZi  of  the  brood- 
nests  are  full  of  brood,  they  being  of 
such  capacity  that  an  ordinary  queen 
can  keep  them  full  and  more  too.  Mr. 
D.  thus  refutes  his  own  arguments. 

PROLIFICNESS  OF  QUEENS. 

Although  this  subject  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  deserve  a  discussion  by 
itself,  I  here  desire  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  extra  prolificness  of  queens. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  desirable, 
and  I  would  not  breed  for  it.  My 
small  hives  settle  the  question  to  my 
entire  satisfaction.  At  the  season 
when  I  wish  my  hives  full  of  brood 
they  ore  full,  all  of  them ;  hence  I 
have  no  use  for  very  prolific  queens, 
as  the  hives  are  rather  below  tlie 
capacity  of  the  average  queen. 

Aside  from  this,  however,  I  value 
quality  (in  bees)  above  quantity.  I 
agree  entirely  with  Mr.  O.  O.  Popple- 
ton,  when  he  says,  on  page  120  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal  for  1884 : 
"  How  very  common  it  is  to  notice 
two  colonies  in  the  same  apiary,  in 
the  same  kind  of  a  hive,  with  about 
equal  numbers  of  bees  and  brood,  and, 
so  far  as  the  bee-keeper  can  see,  in 
equal  conditions  every  way,  yet  while 
the  one  gives  a  large  amount  of  sur- 
plus honey,  the  other  gives  little  or 
none.  This  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon experiences  in  bee-keeping,  and 
shows  conclusively  that  while  a  good 
queen  is  one  of  the  essentials  in  suc- 
cessful honey-production,  it  is  far 
from  being  the  only  one."  Farther 
along  in  the  same  article  Mr.  Popple- 
ton  says  :  "  My  colonies  that  contain 
extra  prolific  queens  are  very  rarely 
indeed  among  my  best  honey-gath- 
erers." 


I  cannot  conclude  this  article  with- 
out thanking  my  opponent  for  the 
gentlemanly  manner  in  which  he  has 
presented  his  arguments  ;  there  have 
been  no  "  quibblings,"  nor  •'  eva- 
sions ;"  and  should  he  finally  succeed 
in  convincing  me  that  he  is  right,  I 
should  not  feel  in  the  least  chagrined, 
as  no  man  need  blush  to  have  an  error 
pointed  out  by  Charles  Dadant. 

Rogersville,  d  :Mich. 


For  tbo  Amencan  Bee  Journal. 

Wiiiteriiiff  Bees  in  Cellars, 


I.  .1.   GLASS. 


It  is  rather  amusing  to  observe  the 
different  ideas  on  the  wintering  prob- 
lem ;  so  many  specialists  have  the 
best  plan,  and  nearly  all  differing, 
notwithstanding  that  the  experiments 
are  made  in  the  same  latitude.  One 
says  that  the  only  proper  method  is  on 
the  summer-stands,  and  they  never 
have  any  loss,  except  those  colonies 
having-inferior  queens.  Now  note  the 
margin  for  a  plausible  excuse,  for  the 
reports  of  those  same  parties  would 
indicate  that  from  2-5  to  90  per  cent  of 
their  colonies  had  inferior  queens. 
One  of  those  summer-stand  advocates, 
living  at  our  county-seat,  out  of  2.S0 
colonies  lost  all  but  45,  and  he  still 
contends  that  out-of-doors  is  the  natu- 
ral element  of  the  bee. 

Another  good  plan  that  we  are  ad- 
vised to  try,  is  to  suspend  the  helpless 
little  creatures  in  mid-air,  with  plenty 
of  breeze  from  below  so  that  they 
may  sleep  or  hibernate.  If  I  under- 
stand this  system  correctly  it  is  too 
expensive  to  be  of  value  to  any  except 
those  having  plenty  of  ready  money. 
However  unreasonable  this  system 
may  appear,  it  is  beginning  to  have 
advocates  of  marked  ability  ;  but  my 
experience  will  not  admit  of  my  co- 
inciding with  the  hibernation  theory. 
I  have  examined  my  bees  repeatedly 
with  the  thermometer  ranging  at  va- 
rious degrees  of  temperature,  and  I 
always  find  them  easily  aroused. 

I  gave  ray  plan  of  wintering  bees 
more  than  a  year  ago,  which  for  me 
dispels  all  fears  as  to  wintering  them 
safely,  and  I  notice  that  Mr.  Heddon 
and  Mr.  Barber  are  advocating  the 
same  plan,  except  that  the  requisites 
are  not  the  same  with  us  all,  for  I 
liave  no  ventilation  pipes,  no  cushions 
or  sticks  under  the  quilts,  and  I  take 
nothing  but  the  brood-chamber  in  the 
cellar,  with  the  quilt  sealed  tightly.  I 
have  iheu  tiered  up  3  hives  high,  and 
to-day  (Jan.  9),  while  the  temperature 
is  1.5°  below  zero,  I  would  like  to  take 
the  summer-stand  advocates  into  my 
cellar,  where  the  temperature  is  never 
below  40°,  and  note  the  joyful  hum 
and  perfect  condition  which  can  only 
be  attained  in  a  moderate  temper- 
ature. 

I  do  not  crave  an  argument  with 
any  one— what  I  state  in  regard  to  my 
own  apiary  is  not  theory,  it  is  simply 
facts.  This  is  my  third  season  in  win- 
tering bees  in  the  cellar,  and  I  have 
not  lost  a  colony,  either  with  or  with- 
out an  inferior  queen.  I  do  not  care 
whether  a  cellar  is  wet  or  dry,  so  that 
it  is  warm.    1  know  of  two  different 
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apiarists  who  tried  the  cellar  last  win- 
ter, and  lost  all  their  bees.  Upon 
ascertaining  the  condition  of  their 
cellars,  1  learned  that  they  were  not 
only  wet  but  frequently  cold.  That  I 
claim  is  worse  than  the  poorest  of  out- 
door wintering. 

When  Mr.  Ileddon  answered  the 
query  on  page  820  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  for  188."),  as  to  the 
proper  size  to  have  the  hive-entrances 
in  winter  on  the  summer-stands,  he 
spoke  my  sentiments  exactly  when  he 
jocosely  replied  that  he  should  pick 
up  the  entrances  (taking  the  hives 
with  them)  and  place  them  in  a  good 
cellar.  I  do  not  remember  whether 
he  said  a  warm  cellar  or  not,  but  if  he 
did  not,  he  meant  it.  Those  are  just 
my  ideas,  backed  by  satisfactory  ex- 
perience. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  all 
who  like  can  freeze  their  bees  into 
submission,  but  as  for  me  I  prefer  to 
provide  them  with  good,  warm  quar- 
ters, and  no  matter  what  the  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  outside  may 
be,  when  a  visit  is  ma<le  them  they 
will  greet  the  visitor  at  the  entrance 
with  a  joyful  hum. 

Sharpsburg,  111. 


For  ibe  American  Bee  .loumal. 

Curious  Freaks  of  Bees, 

C.   W.   DAYTON.   (IKi). 

Early  in  the  season  of  1883,  as  soon 
as  the  young  bees  began  to  play  freely 
before  the  hives  on  sunshiny  days,  I 
noticed  on  the  ground  before  one  hive, 
that  there  remained  a  large  number  of 
bees  that  did  not  get  back  into  the  hive. 
At  this  time  there  were  bees  scattered 
about  2  or  3  rods  from  the  hive,  but 
not  more  than  3  or  4  in  any  one  place. 
About  the  middle  of  the  summer  I 
superseded  the  queen  in  that  colony 
and  this  in  due  time  ended  all  peculiar 
actions  of  the  bees,  until  the  next 
spring,  when  I  found  another  colony 
in  the  same  attitude,  except  that  the 
bees,  when  they  remained  out,  did  not 
scatter  themselves  over  so  much 
ground,  but  remained  nearer  the  hive, 
and  when  night  came  they  huddled 
together  in  the  hollows  in  the  ground, 
some  of  which  hollows  contained  a 
quart  or  more  of  dead  bees  that  had 
accumulated  there  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  less.  The  queen  in  this  colony 
remained  unchanged,  and  last  spring 
(that  of  188.5),  two  colonies  of  this 
kind  were  found,  both  of  which  are 
now  in  winter  quarters. 

The  affected  bees  appear  to  be  just 
as  well  developed  as  any  bees,  but 
they  run  from  the  hive  generally  hold- 
ing one  wing  out  of  place,  as  if  it  had 
been  broken  or  bent  out  of  shape. 
The  bees  do  not  seem  to  die  because 
of  affliction  but  from  exhaustion  or 
the  chill  of  the  night.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  loss  of  bees  from  these 
colonies  the  queens  were  so  prolitic  as 
to  build  them  up  to  ordinary  colonies, 
one  of  which  gathered  about  80  pounds 
of  honey. 

In  case  of  these  colonies  while  about 
one-half  of  the  bees  appear  as  bees 
generally  do,  there  is  the  other  halt 


that  show  symptoms  as  described.  1 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  one-half  of 
the  bees,  young  or  old,  in  these  colo- 
nies at  any  and  all  times  are  like  those 
described,  but  one-half  of  the  bees 
which  are  of  the  right  age  to  take 
their  tirst  flight  are  of  this  kind,  and 
these,  taken  the  season  tlirough, would 
equal  one-half  of  all  the  bees  liatched. 

Though  I  never  have  reared  a  queen 
or  made  any  increase  from  such  colo- 
nies, every  spring  I  find  one  more 
colony  of  this  description  than  there 
was  the  fall  before. 

Bradford,  6  Iowa. 


Read  at  the  Detroit  Convention. 

Tlie  ProMou  of  Comli  Honey, 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE,    (40-95). 

It  has  been  announced  that  I  am  to 
lead  in  the  discussion  regarding  the 
production  of  comb  honey.  Before 
doing  so  I  wish  to  quote  the  words 
found  on  page  723  of  the  American 
Bee  JotJRNAL  for  1S85  :  "  Long  arti- 
cles seldom  profit  those  who  have  to 
do  with  them.  Life  is  short ;  time  is 
short;  moments  are  precious."  Espe- 
cially is  this  last  true  at  a  bee-conven- 
tion, and  many  a  person  has  become 
tired  on  account  of  the  long  essays 
read  at  the  same.  AVhat  we  want  is 
animated  discussion,  rather  than  long 
essays,  no  matter  how  ably  written. 
Therefore  the  best  part  of  this  essay 
will  be  its  brevity. 

There  are  four  things  of  iaiportauce 
in  the  production  of  comb  honey : 
First,  a  good  queen  ;  second,  the  get- 
ting of  the  bees  at  the  right  time  to 
gather  the  harvest;  third,  a  skillful 
apiarist ;  and  fourth,  the  right  kind  of 
a  hive. 

1  put  the  queen  first,  for  the  whole 
of  bee-keeping  centres  upon  her. 
Without  a  queen  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  produce  a  pound  of  comb  honey; 
hence  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
better  the  queen  is,  the  more  honey 
we  obtain.  When  we  come  to  fully 
realize  the  great  value  of  really  good 
queens^  we  shall  have  less  queens  which 
cost  the  apiarist  nothing.  I  wish  to 
leave  the  impression  that  good  queens 
cost  something,  and  are  valuable  in 
proportion  to  the  pains  taken  in  rear- 
ing them. 

I  put  the  getting  of  the  bees  at  the 
right  time  to  receive  the  harvest  sec- 
ond, for  this  is  paramount  to  all  else 
in  the  production  of  comb  honey — ex- 
cept the  queen.  Unless  we  can  have 
the  bees  in  our  colonies  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  at  the  right  time,  the 
flowers  will  bloom  in  vain,  as  far  as 
filling  our  sections  with  honey  is  con- 
cerned. When  all  realize  the  second 
proposition,  and  work  for  the  same  to 
its  fullest  extent,  oue-half  of  the  colo- 
nies will  gather  as  much  surplus  as 
the  wliole  do  under  our  present  man- 
agement. 

I  place  a  skillful  apiarist  third,  as  he 
is  only  second  to  the  bees  and  queen, 
and  unless  he  is  skillful  enough  to  do 
things  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
right  place,  both  bees  and  flowers  will 
be  in  vain,  as  far  as  getting  a  good 
yield  of  comb  honey  in   sections   is 


concerned.  The  apiarist  must  study 
hard,  work  early  and  late,  and  "leave 
no  stone  unturned  "  that  will  produce 
a  pound  more  honey,  if  he  is  to  be 
successful  in  i)ri)du(uug  comb  honey 
at  the  present  low  prices. 

I  place  the  right  kind  of  a  hive 
fourth,  for  this  comes  last  in  the  cate- 
gorv  of  our  subject.  To  be  sure,  bees 
will  store  honey  in  a  nail-keg.  but  the 
day  of  putting  honey  upon  the  mar- 
ket in  the  shape  it  must  present  if 
taken  from  such  a  repository,  has 
passed  away,  so  that  if  we  would  re- 
alize the  most  from  our  bees  and  our 
labor,  we  must  get  our  honey  stored  in 
neat  and  attractive  receptacles.  The 
hive  that  will  admit  of  getting  the 
largest  number  of  bees  in  the  right 
time  for  the  honey  harvest,  and  then 
get  "all  hands  "  to  work  in  the  surplus 
arrangement  as  soon  as  the  harvest 
arrives,  is  the  one  to  use.  We  could 
divide  and  sub-divide  these  four  head- 
ir.gs,  especially  the  last  three,  yet  the 
above  four  fundamental  principles 
would  not  be  changed.  I  therefore 
leave  the  subject  for  your  decision. 

Borodino,  ©  N.  Y. 


E.  W.  Thompson— Is  it  profitable 
to  fill  sections  full  of  foundation  ? 

J.  B.  Hall — After  many  experiments 
I  have  decided  that  it  is. 

II.  R.  Boardman— During  the  past 
season  I  hived  100  swarms  with  no 
foundation  in  the  brood-nest,  except- 
ing starters,  I  have  no  data  to  show 
wliether  or  not  it  was  a  profitable 
experiment,  but  I  was  well  pleased 
with  the  results.  I  cut  out  the  new 
comb  from  the  brood-nest,  leave  it 
lying  upon  the  grass  until  the  eggs,  if 
there  are  any  in  it,  have  lost  their 
vitality,  then  I  fasten  this  new  comb 
in  the  sections  instead  of  foundation. 
The  honey  is  beautiful  and  tender, 
but  will  not  bear  shipment  so  well. 

J.  B.  Hall— I  have  tried  this  plan  of 
hiving  swarms  without  foundation, 
but  I  get  too  much  drone-comb. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson— Are  your  brood- 
nests  large  or  small  V 

J.  B.  Hall— Large. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson— Tliat  explains 
it.  I  hive  my  swarms  upon  only  5 
Langstroth  frames,  and  not  more 
than  one  comb  in  25  is  drone-comb, 
and  this  occurs  only  when  the  queen 
is  an  old  one. 

H.  R.  Boardman— I  was  surprised 
at  the  small  amount  of  drone-comb 
built  in  my  frames.  My  swarming 
and  hiving  were  managed  upon  the 
Ileddon  plan. 

G.  M.  Doolittle— Comb  foundation 
gives  honey  greater  strength,  but  this 
very  strength  impairs  its  eating 
qualities. 

G.  r.  Muth— There  is  no  necessity 
of  using  foundation  heavy  enough  to 
detract  from  the  palatableness  of  our 
comb  houev. 


Tlie  Cliaiiiplaiii  Valley  Bee-Keepers* 
Association  will  hold  its  l"Jth  annual  conven- 
tion at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  on  Thursday,  Jan. 
21,  1880.  We  have  received  a  very  neat 
four-page  Progrramnie.  Any  one  interested 
can  get  a  Programme  by  addressing  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  R.  H.  Holmes,  Shoreham,  Vt. 
Premiums  are  offered  for  exhibits. 
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For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


A  Visit  to  Dr,  Tiiilier's  Apiary. 


J.  A.  BUCHASTAN. 


As  there  are  no  good  apiarists  with- 
in many  miles,  and  being  anxious  to 
compare  notes,  I  decided  to  visit  some 
bee-keeper  of  prominence.  The  an- 
swers given  to  questions  in  the  Query 
Department  of  the  Bee  Journal  by 
Dr.  G.  L.  Tinlier,  being  so  much  in 
harmony  with  my  views,  I  decided  to 
visit  him  and  make  his  acquaintance. 
I  did  so  last  September;  and  after 
introducing  myself  and  receiving  a 
pleasant  welcome,  we  were  soon 
'■  among  the  hives." 

The  aj)iary  was  a  model  of  neatness; 
all  the  hives  are  new  and  faultless  in 
construction.  As  the  frames  all  rest 
on  metal  rabbets,  they  may  be  re- 
moved without  irritating  the  bees. 
No  quilts  are  used  over  the  brood- 
frames,  which  are  made  of  white 
poplar.  The  top-bars,  I  think,  are  1 
inch  wide,  and  the  spaces  closed  by 
the  use  of  smooth,  square  sticks  cut 
from  white  poplar,  which  leaves  a 
clean  white  surface,  making  the  use 
of  the  close-htting  honey-board  easy. 

The  Doctor  is  a  machinist,  and  has 
excellent  machinery  for  cutting  out 
hives,  sections,  etc.  The  beautiful 
sections  made  from  white  poplar  are 
the  acme  of  perfection.  The  "  Im- 
proved Victor  "  is  made  and  used  at 
the  Doctor's  apiary.  Its  distinguish- 
ing feature  is  continuous  passage- 
ways; the  sections  are  but  ]J£  inches 
wide,  and  a  honey-board  made  of  very 
thin, strong  slats  of  the  same  width  as 
the  top-bars  of  the  brood-frames  and 
resting  directly  on  the  same.  Small 
saw  cuts  are  made  in  the  edges  of  the 
slats,  forming  a  honey-board,  into 
which  are  inserted  long  strips  of  per- 
forated zinc.  There  is  no  trouble 
about  putting  on  the  cases  of  sections, 
as  they  are  pushed  to  place  from  the 
end  oiE  the  hive,  without  danger  of 
killing  bees;  when  adjusted  there  are 
no  bee-spaces,  and  there  is  no  chance 
for  brace-comb  building,  and  where 
starters  have  been  put  into  the  sec- 
tions with  care,  the  combs  will  be 
perfectly  built.  The  sections  are 
brought  down  as  close  to  the  brood- 
frames  as  possible,  leaving  no  chance 
for  waxing  or  propolizing  the  sections; 
there  are  no  bee-spaces  or  "loaflng- 
grounds."  The  queen  can  see  to  the 
top  sections,  but  cannot  get  up  there 
to  lay  any  eggs. 

It  may  be  asked,  can  more  honey  be 
secured  by  this  arrangement  than  by 
the  use  of  the  zinc  honey-board  with 
two  bee-spaces  intervening  V  A  single 
experiment  made  in  my  apiary  last 
season  leads  me  to  doubt.  In  putting 
on  the  zinc  honey-boards  and  section- 
cases  at  the  beginning  of  the  honey- 
yield  last  season,  in  one  hive  I  put  3 
zinc  honey-boards  ;  then  the  case  of 
sections.  Did  the  bees  go  up  into 
them  at  ally  Oh,  yes;  they  did,  and 
finished  them  in  good  style  as  quickly 
as  any  other ;  and  best  of  all  the 
combs  were  of  snowy  whiteness  ;  but 
much  depends  upon  the  strain  of 
bees. 


Some  years  ago  there  was  every 
possible  effort  made  to  bring  the  sec- 
tions close  to  the  brood-nest,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  tops  of  the  brood- 
frames  was  reduced  until  they  were 
unable  to  sustain  any  considerable 
weight,  which  soon  became  crooked 
and  unsightly.  However,  it  was  not 
long  until  it  was  discovered  that 
when  brought  so  close  to  the  brood- 
combs,  especially  when  old  and  black, 
there  was  more  or  less  dark  wax  used 
in  building  the  combs,  and  also 
greater  liability  of  the  queen's  enter- 
ing the  surplus  receptacles  ;  hence  the 
invention  of  the  zinc  honey-board 
with  its  break-joint,  double-bee-space 
features.  It  may  be,  by  using  the 
continuous  passage-way  system,' hav- 
ing the  perforated -zinc  for  the  bees  to 
work  through,  they  might  stop  at  the 
gate  long  enough  to  clean  off,  before 
entering  the  parlor;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  I  should  prefer  to  have 
some  more  space  between  the  depart- 
ments. 

A  word  about  the  Doctor's  Syrio- 
Albino  bees :  Without  smoke  or 
protection  of  any  kind,  many  of  the 
hives  of  full  colonies  and  nuclei  were 
opened  and  inspected  without  in  the 
least  annoying  the  bees.  These  bees 
are  beautiful,  and  the  queens  are 
large  and  prolitic.  The  Doctor's 
method  of  securing  large  queens  is  by 
cutting  a  twig  from  a  young  basswood 
tree  and  pointing  it  so  as  to  be  able 
to  remove  a  larva  from  a  well- 
advanced  royal-cell,  and  in  its  stead 
placing  a  very  young  larva  taken  from 
a  worker-cell.  He  remarked  that  he 
had  discovered  this  some  time  ago, 
and  herein  lies  his  secret  of  securing 
perfectly-developed  queens.  But  the 
plan  was  not  new  to  me,  for  10  or  12 
years  ago  I  described  the  same  pro- 
cess in  Gteom'jigs;  but  as  the  Doctor 
had  never  seen  nor  heard  of  it,  the 
discovery  was  also  original  with  him. 

Holliday's  Cove,  6  W.  Va. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  JournaL 

Carbonate  of  Sofla  for  Bee-Stings,  etc, 

MRS.   DR.  E.   H.  MASON. 


The  sting  of  the  bee  being  an  acid 
poison,  the  antidote  for  it  would  be 
carbonate  of  soda.  The  moment  one 
is  stung  he  should  put  liis  fmger-nail 
close  under  the  point  of  the  sting,  so 
as  not  to  press  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  sting,  and  draw  the  sting  out. 
Then  apply  a  strong  solution  of  soda 
to  the  wound,  before  it  closes  by 
swelling,  and  if  it  is  a  child  or  a 
nervous  person  that  is  stung,  apply 
the  soda  several  times.  If  stung  very 
badly,  or  many  times,  dissolve  a  half- 
tea-spoontul  of  soda  in  a  little  water 
and  drink  it. 

The  above  antidote  is  also  good  for 
stings  of  wasps,  yellow-jackets,  bum- 
ble-bees and  hornets  ;  and  where  per- 
sons have  over-eaten  of  honey  and  are 
taken  with  cramps  and  pain,  a  half- 
tea-spoonful  of  soda  and  ten  drops  of 
peppermint  dissolved  in  a  wine-glass 
of  warm  water,  will  give  relief  at 
once.  It  will  be  found  that  mostly 
where  bee-stings  have  given  trouble. 


has  been  the  result  of  injudicious 
treatment  of  incompatible  and  pois- 
onous applications,  or  by  rubbing  and 
scratching  the  wound  into  swelling 
and  inflaraation,  sores  and  blood 
poison,  more  from  the  poison  of  finger- 
nails than  from  the  stings.  In  cases 
where  one  cannot  apply  the  proper 
antidote,  just  pull  out  the  sting  and 
never  touch,  rub,  or  think  of  it,  and 
in  time  it  will  get  well  of  itself. 

Persons  of  pure,  active  blood  and 
steady  nerves  are  but  slightly  affected 
by  a  bee-sting.  For  myself  I  would 
much  prefer  the  clean  sting  of  a  bee, 
to  the  virus-soiled  spear  of  a  .Jersey 
mosquito,  which  might  inoculate  one 
with  the  poison  virus  of  many  sick 
and  diseased  bodies,  and  which  is 
always  in  waiting  for  one  with  its 
poison-soiled  spear ;  whereas  from  the 
bee  one  gets  nothing  but  clean,  pure 
bee-virus  which  is  a  preventive  of 
rheumatism.  The  bee  never  stings 
but  the  one  time,  whereas  the  mos- 
quito can  spear  all  summer. 

New  York,o,  N.  Y. 


For  tne  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Convenient  Cliaff  Hiies, 


F.  P.  STILES. 


Notwithstanding  the  increasing 
favor  shown  cellar-wintering,  there 
are  many  who,  for  various  reasons, 
will  continue  to  winter  their  bees  on 
the  summer-stands,  using  chaff  hives 
or  packing-boxes  for  extra  winter  pro- 
tection. There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  chaff  hives  would  entirely  super- 
sede packing-boxes,  were  it  not  for 
the  acknowledged  inconvenience  of 
performing  many  of  the  needful  ma- 
nipulations during  the  busy  season, 
necessitating  either  the  removal  of 
the  brood-frames,  or  the  entire  "  ark." 
Time  and  strength  are  both  too  valu- 
able to  be  needlessly  wasted,  and  as 
several  bee-keepers  have  expressed 
themselves  as  being  pleased  with  my 
arrangement  of  chaff  hives  for  sum- 
mer use,  I  will  describe  it. 

The  brood-chambers  of  my  hives  are 
made  without  bottom,  the  ends  being 
Ja-inch  thick  and  the  sides  J^-iuch. 
They  are  97^-inches  wide  inside,  hold- 
ing 7  Langstroth  frames,  which,  by 
the  way,  are  as  many  as  can  be  used 
in  this  locality,  if  the  largest  amount 
of  comb  honey  is  desired.  The  stand 
is  sufficiently  large  to  allow  a  space  of 
3  inches  on  all  sides  of  the  brood- 
chnmber,  and  has  2  entrances  cut 
through  the  floor  as  long  as  the  hive 
is  wide  inside,  so  that  the  bees  enter 
the  hive  from  beneath.  Two  of  the 
four  pieces  forming  the  sides  of  the 
bottom  stand  are  placed  slanting,  for 
alighting-boards  leading  to  the  en- 
trances. Upon  this  stand,  resting  in 
rabbets,  are  two  sections  and  a  pitch- 
roof  forming  an  outer-case,  both  the 
sections  and  roof  being  rabbeted  on 
all  four  sides,  allowing  the  use  of  one 
or  more  sections  equally  well.  Thus 
you  see  I  have  a  complete  double- 
walled  hive,  the  outer  case  of  which 
can  be  removed  at  pleasure. 

This  outside  case  and  stand  is  iden- 
tical with  those  used  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
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Manum,  with  the  exception  of  the 
double  entrance,  and  known  as  the 
Bristol  Langstroth  hive.  The  3-inch 
space  surrounding  the  brood-chamber 
is  packed  for  winter,  and  the  entrance 
is  adjusted  with  slides  to  suit  the  ideas 
of  the  bee-keeper  regarding  bottom 
ventilation. 

Now  for  the  summer  management: 
During  the  spring  the  back  entrance 
is  kept  closed,  and  previous  to  the 
swarming  season  thepacking,together 
with  the  two  sections  of  the  outer- 
case,  are  removed,  and  the  roof  used 
for  shading.  The  outer  cases  may  re- 
main, however,  if  the  bee-keeper  pre- 
fers, but  1  consider  it  more  liandy  to 
have  them  out  of  the  way.  When  a 
colony  swarms,  the  brood-chamber  is 
simply  pushed  around  at  right  angles 
to  the  former  position,  even  with  the 
back  of  the  stand  and  covering  the 
back  entrance  only,  which  is  now 
opened.  A  new  brood-chamber  is  now 
placed  over  the  front  entrance,  in 
which  the  swarm  is  hived.  We  now 
have  two  hives  on  the  same  stand 
placed  back  to  back,  each  having  a 
separate  entrance,  one  facing  south, 
the  other  north.  After  six  days  this 
north  or  old  colony  is  moved  to  a  new 
stand  (Heddon's  method),  and  the 
other  brood-chamber  is  turned  back 
to  its  original  position,  both  entrances 
now  opening  into  it.  Thus  you  see  I 
save  all  that  lifting  and  "moving  a 
little  each  day,"  as  described  by  Mr. 
Heddon,  while  to  the  bees  no  visible 
change  has  been  made  in  the  outside 
appearance. 

In  forming  nuclei,  rearing  queens, 
dividing  or  doubling  up  colonies,  the 
experienced  apiarist  will  readily  see 
the  many  advantages  possessed  by 
this  arrangement.  While  I  believe,  as 
stated  in  my  article  on  page  709  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal  for  1885, 
that  "  a  small,  light  hive,  designed  to 
be  used  on  the  tiering-up  principle," 
and  allowing  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion with  little  labor,  will  eventually 
supersede  the  cumbersome  hives  in 
use  at  the  present  time  ;  and  also  that 
these  little  hives  will  be  placed  in  cel- 
lars during  winter,  yet,  for  the  many 
who  will  continue  the  use  of  the 
Langstroth  frame  and  out-door  win- 
tering, I  offer  the  above  suggestions, 
hoping  they  may  receive  as  much  com- 
fort from  their  practical  use  as  I  have 
during  the  past  few  years. 

Haverhill,  (^Mass. 


WOT  tne  American  Bee  Journal. 


Bee-Keepiiig  in  Neliraslia,  etc, 


REV.  G.  T.  WILLIS. 


I  do  not  think  that  it  will  pay  to 
keep  very  many  bees  here,  as  the 
country  is  new,  and  farmers  have  not 
given  much  attention  to  sowing  white 
clover  yet ;  still,  I  must  have  some 
bees,  as  much  real  pleasure  would  be 
lost  without  them,  and  I  must  have 
the  American  Bee  Journal  so  I 
may  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  api- 
cultural  world.  1  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  report  of  the  recent 
convention  held  at  Detroit,  Mich.;  in 


fact,  I  am  always  deeply  interested  in 
any  and  everything  that  pertains  to 
apiculture.  Allow  me  to  say  a  few 
additional  words  in  regard  to  Mr.  D. 
S.  Given,  who  was  mentioned  in  that 
report.  I  lived  within  one  block  of 
him  for  several  years  before  he  went 
to  California,  and  learned  from  him 
my  ABC  of  apiculture.  Any  infor- 
mati(m  that  I  desired  or  help  needed, 
he  was  always  ready  to  give  freely.  I 
have  never  known  a  more  kind- 
hearted,  generous  man.  I  knew  when 
he  was  working  to  make  his  founda- 
tion press,  as  he  made  no  secret  of  it, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  his 
close  application  to  the  work  of  get- 
ting up  his  press  hastened  on  the 
dread  disease  (consumption),  of  which 
he  died.  A  faithful  Christian,  gener- 
ous and  noble-hearted,  with  many 
friends  and  comparatively  no  enemies, 
enthusiastic  in  the  pursuit  of  Apicul- 
ture—his name  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity as  one  who  did  much  to  advance 
its  interests.  He  and  I  were  among 
tlie  first  to  try  the  experiment  of  using 
fine  wire  in  foundation  ;  and  how  we 
almost  cried  "Eureka!"  when  we 
discovered  how  nicely  and  perfectly 
the  bees  would  draw  out  the  founda- 
tion over  it.  I  feel  pretty  sure  that 
this  was  what  suggested  to  him  the 
idea  of  constructing  the  dies  so  as  to 
make  the  foundation  and  press  the 
wires  in  at  the  same  time  ;  and  those 
who  have  used  his  press  can  testify 
how  well  he  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose. I  think  that  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  owe  him  a  last- 
ing debt  of  gratitude. 
Gibbon,  Q  Neb. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  Journal. 


Degree  wliere  Hiliernatioii  Mm, 


c.  p.  hewett. 


After  carefully  reading  Dr.  Tinker's 
article  on  "  The  Hibernation  of  Bees," 
on  page  .5, 1  would  say  that  I  have 
been  experimenting  for  the  last  3  sea- 
sous  to  find  that  point  where  hiberna- 
tion begins.  In  order  to  do  this  I 
built  a  cellar  so  arranged  with  venti- 
lators that  I  could  close  or  open  them 
to  regulate  the  temperature.  I  started 
in  with  a  temperature  of  46°,  but  I 
found  that  was  high  and  dropped  it  to 
44'^,  then  to  42'^,  and  there  I  found  the 
bees  quiet  and  not  disturbed  easily.  I 
have  held  the  temperature  for  the  last 
39  days  between  40^  and  44°,  and  I  find 
that  there  is  perfect  hibernation.  On 
Jan.  10th  the  thermometer  indicated 
18°  below  zero,  and  to-day  16°  below  ; 
the  temperature  in  my  bee-house  has 
been  42". 

I  give  my  bees  upward  ventilation 
in  the  hives,  but  I  shall  close  them 
down  about  the  first  of  March  to  start 
the  bees  to  breeding.  Bees  did  noth- 
ing here  last  season,  and  were  put 
into  winter  quarters  in  a  rather  light 
condition.  I  have  not  lost  a  colony  in 
winter  quarters  for  the  last  2  years, 
but  I  have  wintered  bees  in  a  lower 
temperature  than  I  am  doing  this  win- 
ter. 

I  am  now  wintering  74  colonies.  I 
keep  a  thermometer  hanging  in  my 


bee-house  and  take  notes  every  morn- 
ing. I  take  no  pollen  from  my  bees. 
I  like  to  see  them  carry  it  in.  I  think 
there  are  a  great  many  false  charges 
made  against  it. 
Kingston,  ©Wis. 


For  ttio  Amennan  Bee  JoumaL 

Rlioiie  Maud  Bee-Keeuers'  Society. 

The  bee-keepers  of  Rhode  Island 
have  organized  under  the  name  of 
"  The  Rhode  Island  Bee-Keepers'  So- 
ciety." 

The  Society's  object,  as  stated  by  the 
by-laws,  is  to  advance  scientific  and 
practical  apiculture,  to  suppress  the 
production  and  sale  of  adulterated 
honey,  and  to  create  a  greater  demand 
for  pure  honey.  No  person  who  pro- 
duces or  sells  adulterated  honey  can 
become  a  member,  and  a  member 
found  guilty  of  either,  will  be  expelled 
and  debarred  forever  from  member- 
ship. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  are  as 
follows :  President,  Dr.  C.  D.  Wig- 
gin,  of  Providence ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Geo.  C.  Greene,  East  Green- 
wich ;  Treasurer.  Arthur  C.  Miller, 
Barrington  ;  Secretary,  Geo.  A.  Stock- 
well,  Providence  ;  and  the  Executive 
Committee  consists  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Secretary,  and  Mr.  W.  O.  Sweet, 
of  VVest  Mansfield,  Mass. 

Geo.  a.  Stockwell,  Sec. 


For  ihe  American  Bee  Journal- 


Honey-Plauts  of  Texas. 


W.  S.  DOUGLASS. 


About  Feb.  1  the  little  bees  begin 
bringing  in  pollen  fi'om  the  elm,  then 
honey  from  wild-peach,  which  is  very 
plentiful  here,  and  tlien  comes  tame- 
peach,  plum  and  willow.  In  March 
honey  is  gathered  from  black-haw, 
red-haw,  etc.,  all  of  which  yield  a 
good  supply.  In  April  we  have  rat- 
tan and  persimmon,  for  the  yield  of 
which  there  are  never  enough  bees. 
In  May  elder  and  horse-mint  bloom, 
and  if  the  weather  is  suitable  the 
hives  will  soon  be  overflowing  with 
beautiful  honey.  The  flow  from  horse- 
mint  generally  continues  for  4.5  or  50 
days,  provided  it  rains  every  10  or  12 
days,  as  is  usually  the  case  here  in 
May. 

Wild  China  yields  honey  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  swamps  are  cov- 
ered with  it.  In  June,  horse-mint, 
which  generally  blooms  until  the  15th, 
cotton,  wilding  or  crab-apple,  and 
dog-wood;  in  July  and  August  we 
have  cotton,  dog-fennel,  meadow- 
piue  and  witch-hazel.  In  September 
smart-weed,  wild-sage  and  rag-weed 
bloom  ;  in  October  and  November 
wild-sage,  privet-bush,  and  many 
others  yield  honey.  I  have  mentioned 
only  the  principal  ones  that  yield 
honey  in  this  locality,  and  all  of  these, 
if  the  weather  is  favorable,  yield  an 
abundant  supply.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  others  on  this  subject 
who  live  in  this  State. 

Lexington,©  Texas. 
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Orraiiizatioii  for  Mutual  Protection, 


^Y.  H.  STEWART. 

"All  are  but  pans  of  one  stupendous  wbole, 
Wbose  botiy  Nature  is,  and  G^id,  the  soul." 

To  secure  the  highest  and  best  good 
of  luimaiiity,  "  governments  are 
formed  among  men."  Fortunate  is 
he.  or  she,  who  is  a  citizen  of  this,  tlie 
grandest  and  best  government  ever 
formed  on  earth.  The  union  of  States 
and  territories  is  the  surety  of  our 
National  longevity  and  greatness. 
These  States  and  territories  "  are  but 
parts '"  of  the  Nation,  of  which  we 
may  well  be  proud.  It  is  equally  true 
that  each  of  the  States  and  territories 
are  politically,  socially,  and  financially 
prosperous  just  in  proportion  as  the 
citizens  thei'ein  are  united  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  highest  and  best  common 
good. 

Again,  it  is  true,  that  the  highest 
and  best  good  of  the  individual  is 
found  only  in  the  good  of  all  in  com- 
mon. Individuals  "  are  but  parts  of 
one  stupendous  whole, "whose  body  the 
Nation  is,  and  good,  "the  soul."  All 
are  aware  that  the  highest  and  best 
good  of  the  hand  cannot  be  sustained 
if  it  be  amputated  from  the  body ; 
and  continued  dismembering,  would 
destroy  the  body. 

The  above  are  self-evident  truths  ; 
nations,  or  societies  built  upon  any 
other  foundation  than  truth  will  be 
"  found  wanting."  Among  the"  thou- 
sand and  one  "  nations  that  have  been 
organized,  none  have  as  yet  given 
general  and  perfect  satisfaction  ;  yet, 
by  and  through  each  organization 
some  truth  has  been  evolved ;  and  when 
a  truth  or  real  good  is  born,  it  "  comes 
to  stay."  Truth  and  good  are  princi- 
ples ;  principles  are  immortal — they 
never  change,  never  die.  Errors  and 
evils  are  changeable  conditions,  there- 
fore temporary,  lasting  only  for  a 
time ;  and  in  tiie  march  of"  human 
events,  they  are  left  behind. 

At  the  formation  of  our  Govern- 
ment, all  the  good  and  truths  then 
known  and  understood,  were  embodied 
in  our  Constitution ;  and  yet  many 
mistakes  were  made  which  were  to  be 
rectified  by  coming  generations.  In- 
dividuals, families,  and  organized 
societies,  are  the  living  fountains 
from  whicli  all  political,  social  and 
financial  good  must  flow;  and  as  an 
individual  stream  from  an  individual 
fountain,  and  running  in  a  lone  chan- 
nel, would  soon  be  dissipated  by  evap- 
oration, even  so  are  the  efforts  of  lone 
men  lost,  and  the  only  hope  for 
strength  and  success  must  be  based 
npon  organization  and  union ;  like 
the  little  streams  that  unitedly  form 
the  mighty  river. 

In  animal  life  there  is  ever  a  mani- 
fest struggle  for  life,  and  in  that 
struggle  the  fittest  survive  while  the 
others  perish.  Many  of  the  lower 
forms  of  lite  were  conscious  of  this 
truth  many  ages  before  Darwin 
wrote,  and  led  by  their  instinct  or 
consciousness,  organized  in  flocks, 
herds,  and  colonies,  as  do  the  "  little 
busy  bees,"  showing  conclusively  that 


the  index-finger  of  natural  law  points 
1  in  the  direction    of   organization  for 
mutual  protection. 

This  law  "lives  in  all  life,  extends  throuRh  all 

extent. 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent." 

The  division  of  our  Nation  into 
States,  gives  it  strength,  not  weak- 
ness. These  States  again  divided  and 
subdivided  into  other  countless  or- 
ganizations, and  all  founded  on  the 
principle  of  mutual  protection,  proves 
that  truth  and  justice  "  operates  un- 
spent." Recognizing  these  truths, 
the  many  trades  and  useful  industries 
have  organized  their  several  Unions 
for  mutual  protection,  and  all  seem 
to  prosper  much  better  than  when 
the  several  individuals  stood  (or  fell) 
alone. 

With  these  truths  and  facts  before 
us,  and  in  full  view  of  surrounding 
circumstances  that  threaten  to  out- 
law bee-keeping,  is  it  not  surpassingly 
strange  that  men  who  manifest  a  good 
degree  of  wisdom  on  other  subjects, 
should  be  so  slow  to  join  the  National 
Ijee-Keepers'  Union  ¥  The  production 
of  honey  adds  to  the  wealth  of  any 
nation ;  it  brings  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  desirable  resources  of  Na- 
ture within  reach  of  all,  bringing 
with  it  health  and  happiness.  We 
have  only  to  unite,  and  each  become 
a  part  of  one  grand  whole  (the  Union), 
and  we  will  soon  see  that  our  noble 
pursuit  will  "spread  undivided,  and 
operate  unspent;"  for  "united,  we 
stand  ;  divided,  we  fall." 

Orion,  p  Wis. 


OUR  CLUBBINti  LIST. 
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Prizes  for  Honey  and  Bees  at  Fairs, 


niNTS  TO  VICE-PKESIDBNTS. 


During  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year,  the  premium-lists  for  County, 
State  and  District  Fairs  are  usually 
made  up.  The  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
National  Society  should  therefore  soon 
commence  their  work. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
they  communicate  with  the  different 
Official  Boards  of  the  Agricultural  So- 
cieties in  their  respective  States,  and 
endeavor  to  induce  them  to  offer  ap- 
propriate prizes  for  bees  and  honey 
at  the  Fairs  for  the  coming  season. 

The  following,  or  something  similar 
to  it,  would  be  well  to  recommend  in 
the  line  of  prizes  : 

Best  colony  of  bees  in  observatory 
hive :  best  display  of  comb  honey ; 
best  display  of  p.xtracted  honey  ;  best 
display  of"  beeswax  ;  best  honey-ex- 
tractor ;  bee-hive  for  all  purposes ; 
and  largest  and  best  display  of  api- 
arian implements. 

Each  vice-president  and  secretary  of 
State  and  local  societies  will  under- 
stand the  requirements  of  their  locali- 
ty, and  act  aiid  govern  themselves  ac- 
cordingly. 

H.  D.  Cutting, 
Chairman  of  Executive  Covimittee. 

Clinton,  9  Mich. 


We  supply  the  Aiiierieaii  Bee  Journal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  giyes  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

PHce  of  both.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00.. 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00. .  1  75 

Bee-Keepors'Magazine 2  00..  1  75 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  00..  1  75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  CO..  1  75 

Texas  Bee  Journal 2  00..  1  75 

The  7  above-named  papers 6  50. .  5  50 

and  City  and  Country 2  00..  150 

New  York  Independent 4  00..  3  30 

American  Agriculturist 2  50..  2  25 

American  Poultry  Journal  ...225..  17.5 
Journal  of  Carp  Culture 1  50 . .  1  40 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25 ..  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).  ..2  00. .  175 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..  1  75..  1  60 
Apiary  Kegister — 100 colonies  2  25..  2  00 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth)..  .3  00..  2  00 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (paper).  .2  50. .  2  00 
Quinby's  New  Bee-Keeping  ..2  50..  2  25 
I^angstroth's  Standard  Work  .3  00. .  2  75 
Boot's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. .  2  10 

Alley's  Queen-Rearing 2  50..  2  25 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00..  3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 150..  130 


J8S-  The  Seventeenth  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  tlie  New  York  State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  (formerly  tlie  Nortiieastein) 
will  be  held  in  Roeliester,  N.  Y..  on  Feb. 
Ui,  17  and  1«,  188(3.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
large.st  meetings  ever  held  in  the  State.  A 
large  number  of  our  most  experienced  liee- 
masterswill  take  part  in  tlie,discussions, 
and  several  essays  will  be  read  from  a 
number  of  our  most  practical  apiari.sts 
tluouj;liout  the  country.  The  prosjramme 
is  complete.  If  you  are  young  in  the\vork 
you  can  not  afford  to  stay  away— if  older, 
you  may  give  some  good  hints,  if  you  get 
none.  \Ve  want  a  good  disiday  of  all  kinds 
of  supplies  and  fixtures.  We  have  a  room 
on  purpose  for  exhibits,  and  any  goods 
sent  to  the  Secretary  in  care  of  tlie  "Na- 
tional Hotel,"  Rochester,  N.  Y..  will  be 
placed  on  exhibition,  and  either  sold  or  re- 
turned to  the  exhibitor,  as  directed.  Re- 
duced rates  at  the  hotels  have  been  secured, 
also  rates  on  some  of  the  railroads.  All 
will  have  to  pay  full  fare  one  way— retarn 
ticket  at  1-3  fare  by  presenting  certificate 
from  the  Secretary,  who  will  furnish  thcni 
on  application.  We  want  an  active  vice- 
president  in  every  county  in  State.  Please 
name  one  or  send  the  name  of  some  one, 
for  your  county. 

F.  C.  Benedict,  Sec. 


Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine. 

^F"  To  create  Honey  Markets  in  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "  Why  Eat 
Honey  "  (only  50  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  dem.4nd  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Single  copy,  5  cts. ;  per  doz.,  40  cts.  ;  per 
hundred,  $2.50.  Five  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $15,00. 

On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "  Presented  by," 
etc.  (giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  scatters  them). 

To  give  aivay  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine "  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 
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Local  Convention  Directory. 


Time  and  place  of  Meeting. 

19.-N.  W.  Ills.  &  S.  W.  Wis.,  nt  Freeport,  Ills. 
Jonathan  Stewart,  Sec,  Kuck  City,  Ills. 

19— :21.— Maine,  nt  Skowhegan,  Me. 

Wm.  Hcyt,  Sec,  Ripley,  Me. 

:Z0,.2I.— Indiana  State,  at  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
F.  L.  Dousiierty,  Sec,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

20,  21.— N.  E.  Ohio  &N.\V.Pa..atMeadvil)e,Pa. 
C.  H.  Coon,  Sec,  New  Lyme,  O. 

21.— Champlain  Valley,  at  Middlebury.  Vt. 

K.  H.  Holmes,  Sec.  Shoreham,  Vt. 

23.— Hancock  Countv,  iit  Findlay,  O. 

S.  H.  Bolton,  Sec,  Stanley,  O 

26— 28.— Eastorn  New  York,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
E.  W.  Philo,  Sec.Ualfmoon,  N.  Y. 

4.— Wisconsin  State,  atMadison,  Wis. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Vance,  Sec,  Madison,  Wis. 

3.— N.  E.  MichiKiin.  at  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Sec,  Rogersville,  Mich. 

16-18.— New  York  State,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
F.  C.  Benedict,  Sec.  Perry  Centre,  N.  Y. 

27.— Des  Moines  County,  at  Burlinston,  Iowa. 
Jno.  Nau.  Sec,  Middletown,  Iowa. 

19,  20.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ills. 
J.  M.  llambaugh.  Sec.  Spring,  Ills. 

tW~  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— Ed. 


1886. 
Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Apr. 
Oct. 


Weather  in  the  South,  etc— 9— 
Oscar  F.  Bledsoe,  (7-5-140)  Grenada,  5 
Miss.,  on  Jan.  11,  1886,  says  : 

We  are  having  zero  weather  here 
now.  The  mercury  was  1-'  below  zero 
on  the  morning  of  Jan.  9 — the  coldest 
weather  ever  known  here  in  the  mem- 
ory of  "  the  oldest  inhabitant."  I 
fear  that  it  lias  played  havoc  with  tlie 
nuclei  colonies.  I  am  trying  to  win- 
ter them  in  order  to  preserve  tlie  fine 
tested  queens.  I  cleared  S400  in  cash 
from  my  bees  last  year,  besides  the 
increase— a  result  that  I  consider 
good.  I  am  aiming  higher  this  year. 
May  the  American  Bee  Journal 
be  crowned  with  success  and  useful- 
ness the  present  year  as  in  the  past ; 
and  may  the  foundations  of  bee-cul- 
ture become  more  firm  as  a  steady,  re- 
munerative pursuit  I 


Bees  Doing  Well.— S.  L.  Sherman, 
Oskaloosa,?  Iowa,  on  Jan.  1,  1886, 
says : 

The  past  season  was  rather  poor  for 
bees  liere.  There  was  no  fall  honey. 
One  year  ago  I  began  the  winter  with 
83  colonies  of  bees,  and  on  May  1,  19 
of  them  were  alive,  most  of  them 
having  only  a  handful  of  bees.  I  have 
increased  them  to  8o,  by  the  nuclei 
system  and  natural  swarming,  and 
obtained  500  pounds  of  extracted 
honey  and  200  pounds  of  comb  honey 
in  sections.  1  now  have  60  colonies 
in  a  cave,  20  in  the  cellar,  and  .3  out- 
side packed  in  leaves;  all  appear  to 
be  doing  well.  I  use  the  Bangstroth 
frame.  I  sold  my  honey  at  12)^  and 
15  cents  per  pound. 


New  Honey-Plant.— Hiram  Chap- 
man, Versailles,  PN.  Y.,on  Jan.  2. 
1886,  says  : 

In  the  report  of  the  Detroit  Conven- 
tion, under  the  head  of  "  Pasturage 
for  Bees,"  I  noticed  my  honey-plant 
described  as  resembling  plantain.  If 
you  vpould  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
perimenting with  this  plant,  I  will 
send  you  some  specimens  of  it  which 
will  blossom  next  summer.  Mr.  L. 
C.  Root,  Prof.  McLain,  of  the  United 
States  Apicultural  Station  at  Aurora, 
in.,  and  others,  will  visit  my  apiary 
next  summer  and  thoroughly  investi- 
gate the  plant  and  its  possibilities, 
and  report  at  the  convention  to  be 
held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  next  fall. 

[We  would  have  no  opportunity  of 
testing  it  here.— Ed.] 


Bees  in  Good  Condition.— Arthur 
E.  Ault,  North  Liberty,  cxiowa,  on 
Jan.  9, 1886,  writes  : 

l.,ast  winter  was  the  most  severe  one 
ever  known  for  bees  in  this  locality. 
I  had  2.5  colonies  packed  in  chaff  on 
the  summer-stands,  13  of  which  died 
with  diarrhea  and  spring  dwindling, 
in  the  spring,  and  several  of  the  re- 
maining 12  were  quite  weak.  I  worked 
my  bees  almost  entirely  for  increase, 
and  I  now  have  37  colonies.  White 
clover  was  badly  winter-killed  in  this 
county,  and  basswood  yielded  but 
little  honey  ;  however  the  fall  flow  of 
lioney  was  good.  Buckwheat,  golden- 
rod,heart's-ease,  and  the  asters  yielded 
exceptionally  well.  My  bees  are  all 
packed  in  chaff,  being  supplied  with 
natural  stores,  and  seem  to  be  in  good 
condition.  They  had  a  partial  flight 
on  Christmas.  The  American  Bee 
Journal  grows  better  and  better. 


Keversible  Hives.— W.  Z.  Hutch- 
inson, Rogersville,  6  Mich.,  on  Jan.  9, 

1886,  says  : 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  utility 
of  reversible  hives.  They  will  likely 
be  pushed  as  never  before,  but  pushed 
upon  their  real  merits— regardless  of 
patent-rights.  The  experience  of  one 
season  with  reversible  hives  may  not 
weigh  much  with  some  people,  but  my 
advice  to  beginners  is,  begin  with  re"- 
versible  hives.  Let  me  prophesy  that 
when  the  great  "  blow  "—of  opposi- 
tion—is over,  the  thousands  of  ordi- 
nary movable  frames  that  are  now 
iieing  pushed  into  use,  will  stand — 
aside  for  reversible  hives. 


bees,  all  well  provisioned  for  tlieir 
winter's  nap.  Last  season  I  increased 
my  apiary  from  27  colonies  to  -")4,  with 
a  total  of  2,2.')0  Itis.  of  surplus  honey 
taken,  mostly  in  l-lti.  boxes,  excepting 
200  tt)S.  of  extracted.  The  .season  of 
1884  was  a  hard  one  on  our  bees.  I 
had  to  feed  both  the  blacks  and 
Italians,  and  obtained  no  surplus. 
We  have  just  had  a  week  of  warm 
weather,  the  snow  being  all  gone, 
with  southeast  wind  and  some  rain. 
The  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  almost 
enough  to  plow.  What  effect,  at  this 
date,  it  will  have  on  the  clover  roots 
remains  to  be  seen. 


ftuietude    in    the    Apiary.— John 

Reynolds,  Clinton,    ?Me.,on  Jan.  6, 
18S6,  writes  : 

Fifty  little  churches  without  any 
steeples,  each  with  pastor  and  people, 
music,  prayer,  sermon,  doxology— all 
combined.  The  apiary  is  now  at  rest, 
and  in  contrast  with  the  hum  of  the 
"  little  busy  bees  "  through  the  hot 
summer,  nothing  is  now  heard  from 
them  (nor  should  be),  except  a  low 
murmuring  sound  like  the  ripple  of  a 
distant  waterfall  as  it  vibrates  upon 
the  frosty  air.    I  have  .50  colonies  of 


Keeping  Bees   in   a  Barn.— Noah 

Field,  Spencer,?   N.  y.,Jan.  8,1886, 
says  : 

Last  spring  I  bought  a  colony  of 
bees  in  a  box-hive  from  a  neighbor. 
It  produced  one  very  large  swarm.  I 
kept  tliem  in  a  room  upstairs  in  my 
wagon-barn.  Each  hive  has  a  slant- 
ing bottom-board,  and  a  sliding  door 
that  I  can  raise  when  I  wish  to  clean 
out  the  dead  bees.  I  place  the  hives 
2  feet  from  the  floor  and  3  feet  apart. 
I  cut  openings  in  the  side  of  the  barn 
just  the  size  of  the  fronts  of  the  hives, 
and  place  the  honey-boxes  on  top  of 
the  hives  in  the  room.  I  got  28  ttiS.  of 
honey  from  the  2  hives.  They  are  in 
a  cellar  for  the  winter,  have  a  plenty 
of  honey  stores,  and  so  tar  they  are 
doing  first-rate.  I  think  that  the 
slanting  bottom-board  is  a  great  bene- 
fit, for  the  bees  can  take  everything 
so  easily  downhill  to  the  entrance.  I ' 
also  have  a  piece  of  glass  in  the  back 
of  each  hive  through  which  I  can  see 
the  bees  pass  into  and  out  of  the 
hive.  All  who  have  seen  where  I 
keep  my  bees  think  that  it  is  a  nice 
place. 


Home  Demand  for   Honey.— P.  J. 

England,  Fancy  Prairie,  ©111.,  on  .Tan. 

12, 1880,  says  : 

On  June  1,  1885,  I  had  25  4-frarae 
nuclei,  which  I  increased  to  27  colonies, 
and  secured  l,-500  tbs.  of  extracted 
honey,  every  ounce  of  which  is  sold. 
Of  course  we  can  build  up  a  home  de- 
mand !  Use  a  No.  1  article  of  honey 
for  bait,  and  people  will  be  caught. 


Bee-Keeping    in   Texas.  —  C.   M. 

Davis,  Denison  City,  d  Texas,  on  Jan. 

7,  1886,  says  : 

I  have  kept  bees  for  at  least  20 
years,  and  I  take  a  great  interest  in 
the  business— in  fact  I  find  much 
pleasure  in  it  also.  I  am  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Texas,  and  it  is  a  very 
poor  place  for  the  bee-business,  on 
account  of  so  much  drouth.  A  num- 
ber of  parties  that  have  invested  quite 
largely  in  bee-keeping,  have  failed  to 
make  it  pay  iiere,  and  consequently 
have  abandoned  the  business.  1  have 
been  keeping  a  few  colonies  for  two 
years,  but  with  a  very  small  profit, 
and  what  I  have  are  very  weak  in 
bees,  the  summer  and  fall  having 
been  so  dry  that  they  bred  but  little. 
The  horse-mint  is  the  principal 
honey-plant  in  this  locality,  and  that 
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for  the  last  few  years  has  yielded  but 
little  honey.  I  have  kept  bees  quite 
profitably  in  Maine,  but  I  fail  to  do 
so  here.  I  am  looking  for  a  good 
location  in  Florida  for  bee-keeping, 
near  a  city,  where  I  can  have  an 
orange  orchard  and  good  facilities  for 
transportation. 

Blasted  Hopes.-Dr.  C.  C.  Miller, 
Marengo,  5  111.,  on  .Jan.  9, 1886,  writes: 

Isn"t  it  strange  tliat  bee-papers  pub- 
lish so  many  successes  and  keep  quiet 
about  the  failures  y  This  tiling  is  all 
wrong,  and  you  should  at  once  correct 
it,  Mr.  Editor,  by  establishing  a  corps 
of  15  or  20  traveling  assistant  editors 
to  visit  every  bee-keeper  who  has  not 
sent  in  a  favorable  report,  and  find 
out  how  much  of  a  failure  he  has 
made.  As  I  have  failed  to  make  a 
living  this  year  with  my  bees,  and 
would  like  to  earn  something  witliout 
doing  much  for  it,  I  will  agree  to  be 
one  of  tlie  number,  at  a  salary  of  $2,- 
500  per  annum,  you  to  pay  all  travel- 
ing expenses.  I  would  not,  of  course, 
be  expected  to  travel  in  unpleasant 
weather.  If  you  accept  my  liberal 
offer  let  me  knov^f  by  return  mail. 

P.S. — As  the  snow-drifts  are  too 
deep  for  traveling  at  present,  I  should 
like  my  time  to  count  from  this  morn- 
ing. Will  you  furnisli  satchel  to  carry 
reports  in  V 

P. P.S. —In  case  you  shouldn't  send 
me  or  any  other  traveling  man  this 
wav  after  it,  here  is  my  report : 

No.  colonies.  Fall  1884 300 

Spring  1885 179 

Fall  1885 340 

No,  fes.  honey — about 1,700 

Yield  per  colony 93^ lbs. 

[Well,  Doctor,  we  confess  that  it  is 
a  poor  report,  but  perhaps  a  report  for 
10  years  would  show  better.  Try  it. 
We  do  not  think  it  would  pay  us  to 
hire  many  at  the  salary  you  mention. 
But  your  "irony"  is  a  stinging  re- 
buke to  the  chronic  fault-finders.  We 
publish  just  what  reports  are  sent  to 
the  Bee  Journal,  without  asking 
whether  they  show  success  or  failure. 
In  fact,  we  very  seldom  ev«n  read 
them,  before  passing  them  over  to  our 
clerk  to  be  prepared  for  "  the  Press," 
and  all  that  he  does  to  them,  is  to  try 
to  make  them  readable  and  appear 
creditable  in  public.  "  Chronic  kick- 
ers "  are  a  nuisance,  but  they  exist  in 
every  department  of  life.— Ed.] 


Sugar  Syrup  for  Winter  Stores. 
—Miss  H.  F.  Buller,  Campbellford, 
Ont.,  on  Jan.  7,  1880,  writes  : 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  some  of  our 
prominent  apiarists  are  calling  the  at- 
tention of  their  fellow  apiarists  to  the 
mistaken  policy  of  feeding  their  bees 
on  sugar  syrup  for  winter  stores,  to 
the  great  and  obvious  detriment  of 
the  honey  market.  If,  as  it  is  stated, 
honey  that  has  been  extracted  will 
granulate  in  the  combs  if  fed  back  for 
winter  stores,  should  any  colonies  re- 


quire feeding,  as  most  seasons  some 
will  do  in  every  apiary,  still  that  is  no 
reason  for  feeding  sugar  alone,  as  a 
small  proportion  of  it  mixed  with  the 
honey  will,  I  believe,  prevent  granu- 
lation, or  candying.  Last  season, 
when  there  was  so  much  honey-dew, 
I  fed  each  colony  a  few  pounds  of 
granulated-sugar  svrup,  and  I  think 
that  it  was  a  benefit ;  at  any  rate  my 
bees  wintered  very  well.  The  honey 
of  ttie  past  season  was  of  very  fine 
quality,  and  for  what  feeding  I  had  to 
do  I  used  the  darkest  honey  I  had, 
with  only  a  little  syrup  added,  and  so 
far  my  bees  seem  to  be  winteringeven 
better  than  I  ever  had  them ;  and 
though  it  is  a  long  time  till  spring, 
yet  I  shall  be  very  mucli  surprised,  as 
well  as  disappointed,  if  they  do  not 
come  out  all  right. 


Bees  Flying  on  Christmas.— Dr.  H. 
R.  Dorr,  (9—14),  Worden,  ?  Ills.,  on 
Jan.  2,  1886,  writes  : 

One  year  ago  last  November  I 
began  the  winter  with  13  good  colonies 
of  bees,  packed  in  chaff  in  double  and 
single  walled  liives,  with  plenty  of 
natural  stores.  I  lost  4  colonies  in 
wintering,  3  having  starved  or  frozen 
to  death,  as  some  will  have  it,  and 
one  being  queenless  I  count  as  lost. 
I  began  the  season  of  1885  with  9 
colonies,  and  increased  them  to  14,  by 
division.  I  am  now  wintering  them 
all  on  the  summer  stands,  packed 
with  corn-cobs  and  hay-chaff  on  the 
sides,  and  on  top  I  use  corn-silk  in- 
stead of  cushions.  The  hay-chafE 
scattered  over  a  layer  of  cobs  fills  up 
the  unevenness  and  packs  closely. 
From  the  above  number  of  colonies 
I  extracted  900  pounds  of  honey,  a 
little  more  than  half  of  it  being  from 
clover,  and  the  rest  from  heart's-ease. 
1  also  liave  about  200  pounds  of  comb 
honey  in  frames,  and  about  100  one- 
pound  sections  partly  filled.  I  sold  25 
one-pound  sections  at  15  cents  each. 
In  recapitulating  I  find  that  my  crop  of 
honey  is  1,200  pounds  for  the  year 
1885,  not  counting  their  winter  stores 
which  amount  to  at  least  450  pounds. 
My  bees  were  flying  on  Christmas  day 
and  cleaning  house. 


Convention  Notices. 


J^~  The  Wisconsin  State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  meet  in  tlie  State  Capitol  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  on  Feb.  4,  t«86,  at  n  a.m.  All 
who  are  interested  in  bee-keeping-  are  invi- 
ted to  attend.  The  meetinp:  will  be  held  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  and  bee-keepers  who  are  also  inter- 
ested in  topics  relating  to  farming  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  hear  them  discussed. 
Any  bee-keeper  having  anything  new  in  the 
management  of  bees  are  requested  to  brinff 
it  along  for  exhibition.  Persons  pa.ying  full 
fare  coming,  may  obtain  a  return  ticket  at 
one-fifth  of  the  regular  rate. 

.1.  W.  Vance,  Sec. 


t^~  The  Northeastern  Michigan  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  will  hold  its 4th  annual 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  3,  1886,  in  the 
Common  Council  Rooms  at  East  Saginaw, 
Mich.  The  Sherman  House,  one  block  from 
the  place  of  meeting,  will  entertain  those 
present,  at  SI. 00  per  day.  Saginaw  people 
are  working  hard  to  make  the  meeting  a 
success.  Let  us  all  go  and  show  them  that 
we  appreciate  their  efforts. 

W.  Z.  H0TCHINSON,  Sec. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


Office  of  the  American  Bee  JonRNAi.,    i 
Monday,  10  a.  m.,  Jan.  11,  188B.  f 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— There  is  an  easier  tone  to  the  comb 
honey  market,  and  prices  are  fully  one  cent  per 
pound  less  than  at  last  quotations,  15c.  being  the 
jirice  for  white  comb  honey  in  l-lb.  sections,  and 
some  extra  nice  brings  li!c.  This  is  owing  to  sojall 
lots  coming  into  different  commission  houses,  and 
all  being  eager  to  sell,  they  underbid  regular  honey 
houses  in  order  to  do  so.  Extracted  honey  brings 
iK*Hc.  per  lb. 

BEESWAX.-24<SL:6c. 

R.  A.  BURNETT.  161  South  Water  8t. 

NEW  roRK. 

HONEY.— The  market  for  honey  continues  dull, 
and  prices  are  ruling  lower;  however,  if  the  cold 
weather  continues,  it  may  improve  the  trade  in  a 
short  time.  We  quote  as  follows  :  Fancy  white 
comb  in  l-lb.  paper  cartons,  I."i(i«I4c.;  the  same  in 
l-lb.  glassed  or  unglassed  sections,  i2(ai3c. ;  the 
same  in  2-\b.  glassed  sections,  fii^@l  Ic,  and  in  un- 
glassed  2-Ibs..  IlfLi  l-2c.  Buckwheat  honey  in  2-lb. 
sections,  glassed,  9c.;  in  l-lb.  sections,  glassed 
or  UDglassed,  li)@l]c.  Extracted— white  clover 
(iJ^O'.'^c. ;  buckwheat.  SWOB^c. 

UEESWAX.-Prime  yellow,  26@28c. 

MCCAUL  &  HILDKETH  BROS..  34  HudSOn  St. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  quiet  and  the  demand 
light  just  now.  We  quote  prices  as  follows:- 
Choice  comb  honey,  lo®12c.  Extracted,  in  bar- 
rels, 4i^^.5c.  Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  in 
No.  1  packages.  H  advance  on  above  prices, 

BBESWAX.-Firm  at  l2JHc.  for  prime. 

n.  G.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— There  is  a  very  slow  demand  from 
manufacturers,  for  extracted  honey,  with  a  large 
supply  on  the  market,  while  the  demand  is  very 
good  for  clover  honey  in  square  glass  jars.  Prices 
for  all  qualities  are  low  and  range  from  4(^80.  a  lb. 
Supply  and  demand  is  fair  for  choice  comb  honey 
in  small  sections,  which  brings  12i(^15c.  per  lb. 

BEESWAX.— Good  yellow  is  in  good  demand, 
and  arrivals  are  fair,  at  20@i;2c.  per  lb. 

0.  F.  MuTH  &  Son.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CLBVBLAND. 

HONEY.~The  market  is  not  quite  as  active  as  it 
has  been,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  many  attractions  of 
the  Holiday  Season.  Best  white,  J -lb.  sections 
sell  at  15c.,  and  2-lbs.  for  13@14c.,  but  there  is  not 
so  much  sale  for  the  latter.  Second  grade  honey 
is  dull  at  12(fl.l3c.  Old  white,  10(&12c.  Extracted, 
7'.a8c.  per  lb. 

BEESWAX.- Very  scarce  at  22®25c. 

A.  C.  Kendbl,  115  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY'.— Sales  are  extremely  light  and  prices 
are  verv  low.  Choice  comb  honey  in  l-lb.  sections 
brings  i4(sil5c.;  2-lb8.,  12@l3c.  Dark  fall  honey  1 
to 2  cents  less.  E.xtracted  honey  is  very  dull  and  of 
slow  sale.  We  had  to  unload  a  lot  of  very  fine  e.x- 
tracted honey  this  week  at  oc,  and  stocks  continue 
to  accumulate. 

BEESWAX.— Scarce  and  higher— 22@2.=ic. 

ot.EMONS.CLOON  &  Co.,cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— It  is  selling  very  well  but  prices  are 
very  low,  and  we  are  often  obliged  to  shade  our 

K rices  In  order  to  make  rates.    We  quote  comb 
oney  in   l-lb.  sections  at   14<3)1(5C..  and  2-lb.  sec- 
tions at  12@14c.    Extracted,  6(al8c. 
BEESWAX.— 30  cts.  per  lb. 

Blake  &  Ripley.  67  Chatham  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— choice  comb  honey  is  in  light  supply 
and  is  bringing  firm  figures.  There  is  a  fair  move- 
ment in  best  qualities  of  extracted  at  steady  rates. 
We  quote  as  follows  :  White  to  extra  white  comb. 
10(5,12^.0.;  amber,  7(i;b8c.  Extracted,  white  liquid, 
,')*-.((*5}.ac. ;  light  amber  colored.  4>^'«4^c.;  amber 
and  cari'lied.  4Xc.;  dark  and  candied,  4(gi4MG. 

BEESWAX.— Quotable  at  23@25c.,  wholesale. 
O.  B.  SMITH  &  Co..  423  Front  street. 


Are  you  Entitled  to  a  pension?  Tou 
may  be  and  may  not  know  it.  It  you  ex- 
amine the  Guide  and  Hand-Book  you  will 
soon  find  out.  Thousands  of  things  worth 
knowing  will  he  found  in  it.  The  Bee 
Jodrnal  for  1886  and  the  Guide  Book  will 
both  be  sent  for  S1.30. 
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Issued  every  Wednesday  by 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

PKOrRIETOHS, 

923&925WESTNIADIS0N  ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
At  One  Dollar  a  Year. 


ALFRED  H.  NEWMAN. 

Business  manaoeh. 


^pfccial  ^aticcs. 


The  NEW  Heddon  Hive.— We  have 
made  arrangements  with  the  inventor,  by 
which  we  shall  make  and  sell  the  Heddon 
Reversible  Hive,  both  at  wholesale  and  re- 
tail ;  nailed  and  also  in  the  flat.  Further 
announcement  will  be  made  hereafter, 
giving  prices,  etc. 

TMOS.  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 
923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


J^~  Our  rates  for  two  or  more  copies  of 
the  book.  "  Bees  and  Honey,"  may  be  found 
on  the  Book  List  on  the  second  page  of  this 
paper.  Also  wholesale  rates  on  all  books 
where  thej^  are  purchased  "  to  sell  again." 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing  to  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post-Office,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
oIEce  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


"  Don't  Stop  "—that  is  what  many  write 
Ions  about  their  papers,  when  their  time  is 
nearly  out.  One  subscriber  says  :  "  This 
lias  been  a  year  of  disaster,  and  it  is  not  con- 
\'enient  for  me  to  send  you  the  money  now 
to  renew  my  subscription.  It  runs  out  with 
,  this  month  ;  hut  don't  stop  sendmg  it.  I  will 
get  the  money  to  you  within  three  months." 
Such  letters  are  coming  every  day,  and  so 
for  the  present  we  have  concluded  not  to 
stop  any  papers  until  requested  to  do  so. 


The  Time  for  Readin;;  has  now  come. 
The  long  winter  evenings  can  be  utilized  by 
reading  up  bee-literature.  We  have  all  the 
newest  bee-books  and  can  fill  all  orders  on 
the  day  they  are  received. 


Preserve  your  papers  for  reference. 
If  you  have  no  BINDER  we  will  mail  you 
one  tor  7.5  cents,  or  you  can  have  one  free 
If  you  will  send  us  4  new  yearly  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Bee  Journal. 


When  Reneiviug  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
JOURN.IL.  It  is  now  SI)  cheap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bek  Journal  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions — with  $4.00— 
direct  to  this  office.  It  ivlll  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


Beesnrax  Wanted.— We  are  now  paying 
24  cents  per  pound  for  good, average,  yellow 
Beeswax,  delivered  here.  Cash  on  arrival. 
Shipments  are  solicited.  The  name  of  the 
shipper  should  be  put  on  every  package  to 
prevent  mistakes. 


Aa;ents  can  sell  the  Guide  and  Hand- 
Book  like  "  hot^cakes."  Send  us  an  order 
for  Ave  copies  (with  $2.50)  and  we  will  send 
you  the  Weekly  Bee  Journal  free  for  a 
year.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  get  the 
Weekly  Bee  Journal  without  cost  I  I 


tS~  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journal 
will  be  sent  free  upon  application.  Any  one 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview by  sending  the  names  to  this  office, 
or  ^e  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 


Tlie  Guide  and  Hand-Booli,  is  a  book 
of  ready  reference  and  an  encyclopaedia  of 
everything  desirable  to  know.  As  a  guide 
to  the  home-seeker,  it  is  invaluable.  Its  con- 
tents are  partially  given  on  page  48,  and 
will  convince  any  one  of  its  value.  We  do 
not  think  any  of  our  readers  can  afford  to 
do  without  it.  As  a  book  of  ready  reference 
we  find  it  of  great  value  in  our  library.  We 
will  send  the  Weekly  Bee  Journal  for  a 
vear  and  the  Guide  for  S1.30 


Many  Tlianlcs  are  due  to  our  friends  for 
sending  us  so  many  neiv  subscribers,  when 
renewing  their  own  subscriptions.  The 
reduced  price  for  18S*i  has  caused  quite  "  a 
boom,"  and  is  a  popular  move  in  every  sense 
of  that  word.  As  we  do  not  wish  any  one 
to  work  for  nothing,  we  have  concluded  to 
offer  premiums  for  new  subscribers  for  1886, 
for  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  reduction 
of  our  price  to  SI. 00,  we  should  at  least 
thrihble  our  present  subscription  list. 

For  1  neiu  subscriber  for  a  year  (besides  your 
own  renewal)  we  will  present  you  either 
of  the  following  books— 25  cents  each. 

For  2  new  subscribers— any  2  of  the  books. 

For  3  new  subscribers — all  3  of  them;  or  the 
Western  World  Guide  &  Hand-book. 

ror4  nei«  subscribers— Bees  and  Honey,  ($1.) 


Gaskell's  Hand-book  of  Useful  Information 
—a  very  handy  book  of  64  pages. 

Architecture  Simplified  ;  or,  How  to  Build  a 
Dwelling-house,  Barn,  etc.,  giving  plans, 
specifications  and  cost— 60  pages. 

Look  Within  for  5,000  facts  wh'.ch  every  one 
wants  to  know— 75  pages. 


A  few  Binders  for  the  Monthly  (two 
columns  on  a  page)  are  left.  We  will  mail 
them  for  30  cents  each,  to  close  them  out. 
They  are  not  large  enough  for  either  the 
Weekly  or,  the  Monthly  of  the  present  size 
—three  columns  on  a  page. 


Franic  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  for 

January,  1886,  has  articles  and  illustrations 
by  a  host  of  persons  eminent  in  literature 
and  art,  and  covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
It  is  essentially  the  Popular  one  of  our 
monthlies,  suiting  the  tastes  of  the  many. 
Christian  Ueid,  the  favorite  American 
novelist,  contributes  a  short  story,  "A 
Match-making  Scheme  ;"  Brander  Mat- 
thews, the  standard  dramatic  authority, 
writes  of  the  "  Kembles  ;"  Etta  W.  Pierce, 
too  well-known  to  need  praise,  begins  a  very 
attractive  serial  entitled  "Daughters  of 
Cain."  laying  the  scenes  in  cultured  Boston 
and  the  cattle  ranges  of  the  West.  Henry 
R.  Dorr,  of  a  family  of  writers,  tells  of 
"Bermuda,"  tempting  readers  to  visit 
"storm  ve.xed  Bermoothes."  Miss  Lily 
Higgin,  a  favorite  with  American  readers, 
draws  "The  Upper  Ten  Thousand  in  Eng- 
land." Noel  Ruthveu  tells  the  story  of 
"Opera  in  New  York;"  Vernon  Lee  gives 
"Tuscan  Notes."  W.  E.  McCann,  Mrs.  Sarah 
K.  Bolton,  and  I.  V.  Crawford  supply  stories 
and  sketches.  Published  by  Mrs.  Frank 
Leslie,  53,  55  and  57  Park  Place,  New  Vork 
city,  at  25  cents  a  number,  or  $3.00  a  year, 
postpaid. 


giduertisetncnts. 


CLEAN    I  Al  Cl/C       (MIDDLE-MEN 

SEED,     f  ALOINLi     (     AVOIDED. 

Bushel. (bags  free)  7.80;  H  bu.  4.00  (bag  l'3c.  extra). 
Orders  booked  now  for  Queens,  at  75  cents  each.— 
Strawberry  and  Raspberrv  Plants  very  low. 
3AIt       C.  M.  GOODSPEED.  Thorn  Hill.  N.  Y. 

MNew  Style,  Embossed  Hidden  Name  and 
Chromo  Visiting  Cards,  no  2  alike,  name  on, 
Wc,  I3pack3$l;  warranted  beat  sold.  Sam- 
liAiy    pie  book, 4c.  L.  J0NE8& CO.,  Nassau. N.Y. 

FLAT -BOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

^^^^^^^^  high  side-walls.  4  to  16  square  feet  tc 
3^^^^^?  the  pound.  Circular  and  samples  free 

ft^^jSSI  J.  VAJJ  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 

|fflsSgs5ai»JI  Sole  Manufacturers, 

•""_:3t  Sprout  Brook,  Mont.  fVi„  N.  Y. 


Fruit-Farm  &  Apiary 

FOR   SALE  CHEAP! 

Q^  ACKES,  hill-Iand.J^  well-stocked  with  apples, 
tJxJ  peaches,  pears,  plums,  quinces,  grapes,  and 
small  Iruit,  in  fine  bearing  condition.  The  remain- 
der is  in  pasture,  erass,  grain,  etc.  Apiary  contains 
140  ITALIAN  COLOAilES  in  L:ingstroth 
hives.  Bee-house  and  all  modern  appliances  for 
apiculture,  in  as  good  location  for  bees  and  honey 
as  can  be  found.  Good  lOroom  house,  beautifully 
located, commanding  a  view  of  tiie  city,  river  and 
surrounding  country.  New  barn  and  out-buildings, 
cistern,  never-failing  springs,  etc.  Keasons  for 
seiliDg— age  and  ill-health. 

lA'tt     s.  A.  STILIMAN,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


1886.     ITALIAN  QUEENS.     1886. 

6  Warranted  Queens  for  §^5. 

Write  for  circular.     No  circulars  sent  this  year 
unless  called  for.  J.  T.  M'ir.SON. 

3Ctf       NICHOLASVILLE,  Jessamine  Co.,  KY. 


THE  VICTOR  HIVE 

Is  pronounced  by  competent  apiarists  to  be  the 
Best  Hive  for  comb  honey.  It  is  operated  on 
a  new  principle,  the  passage-ways  being  contin- 
uous through  perforated  zinc  to  the  sections.  Our 
dovetailed  White  Poplar  Sections,  with  or  without 
side  passages,  cannot  be  excelled  in  accuracy  or 
smoothness.  They  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be 
made.  Sample  of  the  new  Bections  for  li  one-cent 
stamps.    Catalogue  on  application. 

Address,    DR.  O.  1..  XISTKSR. 
3Dtf  NEW  PHILABELPHIA,  OHIO. 
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BEES  and  HONEY. 


Management  of  an  Apiary  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit;  by 

THOMAS    C.    NEWMAN. 

Edittir  n,l  the  American  Bee  Jounull. 

It  contains  220  pnifnsely  illustriitcd  iiafjia 
is  "  fully  nj)  with  tlui  times  "  in  all  the  un- 
provements  and  inventions  in  this  rajiidly 
(Icvcloiiini;-  iiursiiit,  and  jireseuts  theajiiai 
ist  witli  everythinf;  that  ean  aid  in  the 
successful  uiauaKeuient  of  the  honey-bee, 
and  at  the  sained  tiuH^  inoduce  the  nio^t 
iioney  in  its  best  and  most  attractive  con- 
dition. 

PlilCE— Bound  in  clotli,  81.00,  postpaid. 

^'"A  Iilbpi-al  DlHcoiiiit  to  I»«-iilor»,  by 
the  Dozen  or  Hundred. 

^°  The  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year  and  the  book,  "  Bees  and 
Iioney,"  will  be  sent  for  $1.7.5. 

THOS.  €i.  NEWMAN  Sc  SON, 

fl2:i  &  5125  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Bee-Hives,  Honey-Boxes,  Sections. 

Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  the  World. 

Cupaclty,  one  ctir-Ioad  per  day.    Best  of  noods  at 
lowest  prices.    Write  for  price-list. 

C.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO. 

SlAtJ.  AVATIiKTOWN,  WIS. 


SYSTEMATIC  AND  CONVENIENT. 


Given's  Foundation  Press 

rpUE  GIVEN  PRESS  stands  in  the  front 
i  riink  lor  luaiiufucturint.'  FOUNDATION 
III  Wire*!  Frttmew,  lis  well  as  fnundatiun  for 
SECTIONS.  Without  n  disaentinti  voioe,  all  of 
our  customers  affirm  its  superiority.  Send  for  Cir- 
culars and  Samples. 

J.  R.  CAI^UTVELI^  as  CO.. 
lABtf         HOOPKSTON.  Vermillion  Co.,  ILL. 


Bee-I(eepers'  Supplies, 

standard  LunRstroth. 

Quinby  Standing-Frame. 

And  all  other  kinds  of  IIlveH* 
MADE  TO  OUDEU, 

Quinby  Smoiter  a  speciaity. 

I  shall  supply  anything  you  need  In  the  Apiary. 
Send  for  Illustrated  t*rlce  Liat. 

W.  E.  CLiARK,  successor  to  L.  C.  Root, 
7Aly   .  OmSKANY,  Oneida  County,  N.  V. 


DAVIS' PATENT  HONEY  (  AlMUAfJE, 

nnvoLvixcr  co.MB-iiAJSiGEn, 
Tool  Box  and  Recording  Desk  Combined. 

Price,  complete,  only $18.00. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923  *  925  West  Madison  street,     CHICAao,  ILL. 

Dadant's  FoniidatioiiFactory,  wholesale 

ftnd  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 


BEE  HIVES, 

One-piece  Sections.  Sectlon-Caaea.  Frames.  &c.,  of 
superior  workmanship. 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  Apiarian  Supplies 
and  Barrel  Churns.    Send  for  price-list. 

Rock  Fulls,  ^Viilteside  Co.,  Ills. 

5ID6t.  ^_^__^_^^_^___^_^ 

Dadant'sFoiindatioii  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 


DRAKE  &  SMITH, 

Successors  to  A.  K.  Manum,  Bristol,  Vt. 

MANrF.lCTUREKS  of  the  IIRISTOI. 
Bee-IIIve.  the  Standard  Hive  nf  Vermont, 
Nvctlon  lioiiey']t«ix4*M,  all  sizes,  made  from 
White  Poplar,  (the  best  timber  In  the  world  for 
honey-boxes).  l-pound  boxes  a  specialty.  Clamps, 
Separators  and  Wood  Sides.  Linhtnlnt;  Glnem, 
ShlpplnE  CruteN,  Hee  Kscapes.  Bee  Feeders,  and 
Manum'a  Bee  Smokers— all  made  of  the  best  ma- 
terial and  In  a  workmanlike  manner.  Send  Rtanip 
for  Illustrated  CataloKue  and  Price-Llst.    46Dl2t 
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Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Square  Glass  Iioney  Jars.  'I'ln  Iluckt-ls, 
PBUKKCTIDN    (OLD-BLAST    SMOKKKS, 

Langstroth  Bee-Hives,  Honey-Sections,  etc. 

Apply  to     CHAS.  F.  MVTH  .fe  SON, 

Freeman  &  Central  Ave..       -       CINCINNATI,  O. 
^"Send  100.  for  Practical  Ulnts  to  Bee-  Keepers. 


1886.  ALLEY'S  1886. 

Combined  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 

A  perfect  non-swarralnc  arrangement.  Send 
and  net  thera  by  the  quantity,  in  the  tlat.  and  sell 
to  your  bee-keepiuK  friends.  Kvery  bee-keeper 
will  purchase  one  or  more  who  e.varalnes  them. 
Send  for  wholesale  prices.  Circulars  free. 
HENRT    AUr-EY    «&    CO., 

."^iDtf.  Wenham,  Essex  Co..  Mass. 


DR.    FOOTE'S 

HAND  BOOR  OF  HEALTH,    , 

Hints  and  Keaby  Recipes, 

Is  the  title  of  a  very  valuable  boote  that  gives  a 
great  amount  of  Information,  of  the  Utmost  Im- 

Eortance   to  Everybody,   concerning   their   dally 
ablts  of  EatiuK.   DrinklnK.   DresaiDi;,   Sleeping, 
Bathing,  Working,  etc. 

IT  TELLS  ABOUT 


What  to  Eat. 
Uow  to  Eat  it, 
Things  to  Do, 
Things  to  Avoid, 
Perils  of  Summer, 
How  to  Breathe, 
Overheating  Houses. 
Ventilation, 
Influence  of  Plants, 
Occupation  for  Invalids. 
Superfluous  Hair, 
Restoring  the  Drowned, 
Preventing  Near-sight- 
edness, 


Parasites  of  the  Skin, 
Bathing— Best  way, 
]junga&  Lung  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them. 
Clothing— what  to  Wear, 
How  much  to  Wear, 
Contagious  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them, 
Exerciae, 
Care  of  Teeth, 
Af  ter-Dinner  Naps, 
Headache,  cause  &  cure, 
Malarial  Affections, 
Croup— to  Prevent. 


IT  TELLS  HOW  TO  CURE 
Black  Eyes,  Bolls,  Burns,  Chilblains,  Cold  Feet, 
Corns.Coughs,  Cholera,  DlarrhoBi,  Diphtheria,  Dys- 
entery, Dandruff,  Dyspepsia,  Ear  Ache,  Felons, 
Ketld  Feet,  Freckles,  lieadache.  Hiccough,  Hivea, 
Hoarseness.Itching,  Inflamed  Breasts,  Ivy  Poison- 
ing, Moles,  Pimples,  Piles.  Kheumatiam,  Ringworm, 
Snoring,  Stammering,  Sore  Eyes,  Sore  Mouth.  Sore 
Nipples, Sore  Throat,  Sun-atrobe,  Stings  and  Insect 
Bites,  Sweating  Feet,  Toothache.  Ulcers,  Warts. 
Whooping  Cough,  Worms  in  Children. 

Price  only  85  Cents.    Sent  by  Mail,  post-paid. 
THOS.  O.  N£^V^HAN  A  SON. 

923  &  925  West  MadlBOn  Street.     CHICAGO  ILL. 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  B£E-K£EF£B'S  ADVISES. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  18  published  every 
Week,  at  Ten  Shillings  and  ind.  per  :tnnum,  and 
contains  the  best  practicul  information  for  the 
time  being,  siiowlng  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  It.    It  Is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  Hritish  Flee  Journal  and  the  American 
Hkk  Journal,  one  year,  for  $:i.r»0. 

Bee-Hives  and  Bee-Supplies, 

QUEENS  AND  NCJCLEI. 

WE  are  now  ready  to  fill  all  orders  promptly,  at 
low  prices,  and  guarantee  our  goods.    Send 
for  Price-List  free. 

B.  jr.  ITlIIil^ER  A:  CO., 
2DGt  NAPPANEE,  IND. 


NEVLONE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL. 

^^Jy  '■piliS  iie«'  wize  of  our  Tapering 
"^rir  1  Honey  Pails  isof  uniform  design 
ll^I^with  the  other  sizes,  having  the  top 
edge  turned  over,  and  lias  a  ball  or 
handle.— making  it  very  convenient 
to  carry.  It  Is  weli-made  and,  when 
flUed  with  honey,  makes  a  novel  and 
attractive  small  package,  that  can 
_,_,;.,,,,,^  be  sold  for  Ji>  cents  or  less.  Many 
consumers  will  buy  it  in  order  tn  give  the  children 
a  handsome  toy  pail.  PRICE,  75  ceuts  per 
dozen,  or  $5.00  per  lOO. 

THOS.  ii,  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 

923  <fc  925  West  Madison  Street,       CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,  MANVAl-  OF  THE  APIAKT. 

I2,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

13th  Thousand  Just  Out! 

lOth  Thousand  Sold  in  Just  Four  Months ! 
a.OOO  Sold  since  Aluy.  1883. 

More  than  r^o  pages,  and  more  than  r>0  flne  Illus- 
trations were  added  in  the  Kth  edition.  The  whole 
work  has  been thoroughlyrevlsed, and  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-keeping.  Itiscertainty 
the  fullest  and  m'lst  scleatiflc  work  treating  of 
bees  In  the  World.  Price,  by  mail, SI  85.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A,  J.  COOK.  Author  and  Publisher, 

iCly  Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

^i^  For  sale  also  at  the  Office  of  the  Bkk 
JoURNAi-.  at  wholesale  or  retail. 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 


JoLIIII,    Jan,  27, 1886,    1,4, 


peyf^, 


Supply  Dealers  who  are  now  preparing 
to  issue  their  Catalojfues,  should  be  careful 
to  Ket  the  prices  of  Books  and  Periodicals 
correctly  stated.  We  notice  that  several 
which  have  already  appeared,  give  wrong 
prices  for  Books,  and  also  for  the  Amekican 
Bee  Jouknai,.  It  would  be  better  to  omit 
mention  of  them  entirely  than  to  quote 
them  wrongly.  It  would  save  trouble  and 
annoyance. 


J.  W.  Po«ell  Sc  Son,  says  a  local  paper 
of  Mankato,  Minn.,  report  having  19.j  colo- 
nies of  bees,  ivhich  produced  7,000  pounds 
of  honey ;  of  which  they  shipped  .5,000 
pounds  to  Iowa,  Dakota,  etc.  They  are 
among  the  largest  and  most  successful  bee- 
keepers of  the  State. 


Ci.  B.  Lieivin  &.  Co.,  of  Watertown,  Wis., 
had  an  exhibit  of  sections  at  the  Detroit 
Convention,  but  by  some  "oversight,"  no 
notice  was  taken  of  them  by  the  committee 
on  exhibits.  Of  course  it  was  unintentional 
on  the  part  of  the  committee.  We  give  this 
item  to  repair,  in  some  measure,  the  omis- 
sion, and  we  are  sorry  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Co. 
did  not  mention  it  soon  enough  to  have  a 
note  made  of  it  in  the  body  of  the  pamphlet. 


A  Brier  History  of  the  North  American 
Bee-Keepers'  Society,  with  a  digest  of  its 
].')  Annual  Conventions,  and  a  full  iteport 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  10th  Annual  Con- 
vention held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  8  to 
10,  188.5.  This  is  the  titleof  a  new  pamphlet 
of  04  pages  just  issued  at  this  office.  Price, 
2.5  cents. 

To  compile  this  history  and  digest  of  all 
the  past  meetings  of  the  Society,  has  taken 
much  time  and  labor,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
but  that  it  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the 
apiarists  of  North  America. 

This  pamphlet  also  contains  engravings  of 
the  principal  honey-plants,  and  portraits  of 
the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  of  Ohio,  and 
Moses  Quinby,  of  New  York  ;  two  of  the 
pioneers  who  helped  to  revolutionize  Ameri- 
can apiculture,  and  usher  in  a  new  era. 


Petrlfled  Honey-Comb. — Mr.  John  G, 
Kidcnour,  of  Elida,  ().,  on  Dec.  21,  188.5,  sent 
us  a  piece  of  petriHed  comb,  and  remarks  as 
follows  concerning  it  : 

I  send  you  a  piece  of  petrified  honey-comb 
for  the  A.MEKKAN  Bee  .Iouiinai.  Museum. 
This  petrification  of  honey-comb  was  found 
an  the  hanks  of  the  James  river  in  Mon- 
tana, by  a  friend,  who  said  that  he  knew 
what  it  was  as  soon  as  he  saw  it.  by  its  shape 
and  rcs(Mnblance.  He  thought  he  must 
have  a  piece  for  ine,  as  he  knew  of  no  one 
else  that  had  as  much  curiosity  for  small 
things  in  an  apiary  as  I  have.  Hold  the 
broken  side  to  the  "sun  and  turn  it  to  and 
from  you,  and  you  can  see  the  sparkling 
diamonds. 

It  is  evidently  fossil  coral,  and  not  petri- 
fied comb.  It  would  be  proper  to  call  it 
honey-comb"coral.  We  have  several  speci- 
mens in  our  Museum    already,  and  this  is 


added  to  the   number.      Prof.  Cook,  in  his 
Manual,  says  : 

The  animals  of  which  these  were  once  the 
skeletons,  so  to  speak,  are  not  insects  at 
all,  though  often  called  so  by  men  of  con- 
siderable information. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Favosites  first 
appeared  in  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks, 
culminated  in  the  Devonian, and  disappeared 
in  the  early  Carboniferous.  No  insects 
appeared  till  the  Devonian  age,  and  no 
Hymeuoptera— bees,  wasps,  etc.— till  after 
the  Carboniferous.  So  the  old-time  Favosites 
reared  its  limestone  columns  and  helped  to 
build  islands  and  continents  untold  ages- 
millions  upon  millions  of  years— before  any 
Hower    bloomed,     or    any    bee    sipped    the 

Grecious  nectar.  In  some  specimens  of  this 
oney-comb  coral,  there  are  to  be  seen 
banks  of  cells,  much  resembling  the  paper 
cells  of  some  of  our  wasps.  This  might  be 
called  wasp-comb  coral,  except  that  both 
styles  were  wrought  by  the  self-same 
animals. 


Tiew  Prlce-LlKts  have  been  received 
from  the  following  persons  : 

J.  R.  Caldwell  &  Co.,  Hoopeston,  Ills.— 16 
pages— Given  Foundation  Press. 

Henry  Cripe,  North  Manchester,  Ind — tO 
pages— Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

M.  H.  Hunt,  Bell  Branch,  Mich.— 8  pages— 
Bee-Keepers'  Supplies,  Bees,  Queens,  etc. 

Jos.  Nysewander,  Des  Moines,  Iowa — i8 
pages— Bee-Keepers'  Supplies,  Bees,  Queens, 
etc.  It  alsocontanis  blank  pages  ruled  for 
memoranda. 

Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of  either  of  them, 
can  do  so  by  sending  a  postal  card  to  the 
address  as  given  above. 


WTien  renewing  subscriptions  please  send 
an  extra  name  or  two  with  your  own  and 
secure  a  premium.  We  have  some  colored 
Posters,  which  we  will  send  free,  to  put 
up  in  conspicuous  places.  We  will  with 
pleasure  send  sample  copies  to  any  one  who 
will  try  to  get  up  a  club. 


The  <tupcn  HeeldeM.  —  Recently  the 
LduinviUe  Medical  Neim  appeared  with  an 
editorial  on  the  "Cause  of  Sex,"  assigning 
it  to  the  male  and  female,  according  to  their 
respective  emotions,  etc.  Dr.  G.  P.  Hachen- 
berg,  of  Austin,  Texas,  who  has  one  of  the 
most  extensive  apiaries  of  the  South,  took 
issue  with  the  views  advocated  in  the  edi- 
torial, and  in  a  communication  to  the  editor, 
advanced  the  following  peculiar  theory  : 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  can  only  pass 
judgment  on  such  intricate  subjects,  by 
reasoning  from  analogy.  To  do  this.  In 
this  case,  the  male  never  has  anything  to  do 
in  determining  the  sex.  The  male  only 
imparts  its  own  species,  and  a  part  of  his 
individuality,  and  nothing  more;  and  the 
intricate  process  of  determining  sex  de- 
volves on  the  female  alone.  That  either  sex 
may  have  some  of  the  features  of  either 
parent,  is  no  argument  against  these  views. 
But  for  proof :  The  female  bee,  usually 
called  the  queen,  has  sexual  commerce  but 
once  in  her  lile,  and  for  years  afterwards,  in 
her  propagation,  she  determines  the  sex 
through  a  choice  of  her  own.  If  the  ijueen- 
bee  is  the  key  to  unlock  this  mystery  of 
animal  life,  then  the  physiological  evolution 
that  determines  the  sex,  is  solely  centered 
in  the  female.  For  a  wise  purpose,  the  gift 
of  the  queen,  that  is.  the  potency  of  her  own 
choice,  has  been  denied  to  the  latter  to 
determine  the  sex  of  her  gestation,  yet  still 
emotional  influences  on  her  part  are  not  a 
foreign  necessity.  Evidently  the  loual 
efl'ects  of  the  spermatozoa  is  an  important 
factor  in  regulating  these  emotions  ;  these 
with  local  and  constitutional  conditions,  in 
the  aggregate,  favor  the  evolution  of  sex, 
either  one  way  or  another.  I  think  it  well 
to  study  the  subject  from  this  stand-point. 


Appreciation  of  the  American  Bee 
JouRNAi,  for  1886  is  so  often  expressed  by 
our  correspondents,  that  we  could  not  find 
room  for  one  in  a  hundred,  but  the  follow- 
ing are  a  fair  sample  of  all  of  them  : 

J.  E.  Pond,  Jr.,  Foxboro,  Mass.,  writes  : 
"I  am  proud  of  the  Journal  as  an  Ameri- 
can production.  It,  if  possible,  grows  better 
and  better  :  at  any  rate  I  am  pleased  to  find 
that  reduction  In  price  is  not  followed  by 
reduction  in  labor  or  falling  off  in  merit." 

Chas.  H.  Wiele,  Stoddard,  Wis., writes  :  "  It 
is  but  a  little  money  for  so  many  valuable 
articles,  I  would  not  be  without  it  if  it  had 
been  rained  in  price,  instead  of  being  re- 
duced." 

W.  J.  Cullinan,  Mt.  .Sterling,  Ills.,  writes  : 
"  I  have  received  the  Bek  JounsAiy  and 
your  book, '  Bees  and  Honey,'  and  I  consider 
both  invaluable  to  every  one  engaged  in 
progressive  bee-culture.  With  the  book  I 
am  more  than  pleased." 


W.  A.  Pryal,  humorist  of  the  Oakland, 
Calif.,  Express,  is  authority  for  this  "  funny- 
dote  :" 

"London  has  a  regularly  incorporated 
association,  the  object  of  which  is  the 
protection  of  the  butterfly.  The  society 
should  also  encourage  the  baking  of  the 
buckwheat  cake,  which,  according  to  the  old 
joke,  makes  the  butter  fly." 

Now,  by  all  means,  let  a  society  he  formed 
for  the  propagation  and  consumption  of  the 
flap-jack,  for  it  will  be  the  cause  of  making 
the  honey  fly,  too.  The  bee  is  not  the  only 
insect  that  apiarists  take  a  great  interest  in, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  above. 


A  Correspondent  sends  us  the  following 
inquiry.  As  he  is  a  very  young  man  per- 
haps we  may  pardon  him  for  this  time,  if  he 
will  promise  not  to  do  so  any  more.  It  is 
almost  too  pun-ny  to  be  funny  : 

Query— Did  not  the  paper  read  by  Prof. 
Cook  at  the  Detroit  Couvention  come  nearly 
"putting  a  head  on"  (Heddon)  the  pollen 
theory  ? 
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REPLIES  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


Wintering  Bees  in  a  Pit, 


Query,  No.  186.— About  Dec.  1  I  put  my 
bees  into  a  pit :)  feet  deep,  and  put  cloth  in 
the  bottom.  I  placed  1-inch  blocks  under 
the  corners  of  the  hives,  paclted  corn-fodder 
between  the  hives  and  the  sides  of  the  pit, 
then  covered  all  with  dry  straw,  and  over 
that  a  cover  of  boards.  Over  the  boards  I 
put  another  cover  of  straw.  The  bees  keep 
up  a  continual  hum.  By  letting  a  ther- 
mometer down  through  a  box  which  con- 
nects with  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  I  find  that 
the  temperature  varies  from  35°  to  45°. 
Will  it  do  to  leave  them  there  for  the  winter? 
—J.  R.,  Dec.  24.  1885. 

Yes,  if  it  Iveeps  tlry  in  the  pit.  At 
any  rate  do  not  take  them  out  till  a 
warm  day.— Dadant  &  Son. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  putting 
bees  in  pits,  but  I  think  that  I  would 
leave  them  just  where  they  are.— H. 
D.  Cutting. 

I  should  rather  the  tempt  ..cure 
would  remain  evenly  at  45°,  but  3'P 
to  4.'y-  is  as  well  as  I  could  control  my 
house-cellar  in  which  I  have  wintered 
bees  successfully.  A  continual  hum 
is  always  heard  in  a  cellar  containing 
bees,  and  if  of  the  right  kind,  it 
denotes  that  they  are  wintering  well. 

— G.  M.  DOOLITTLB. 

Unless  they  could  be  placed  in  a 
higher  temperature,  I  would  not  dis- 
turb them  ;  and  even  if  they  could,  I 
doubt  the  advisability  of  disturbing 
them,  especially  if  the  temperature 
does  not  fall  lower  than  35°.— W.  Z. 
Hutchinson. 

If  you  had  said  that  the  tempera- 
ture varied  from  40°  to  4.5°,  I  should 
say  all  right.  I  do  not  like  it  as  low 
as  3-5^.  In  making  a  pit,  why  not 
make  it  all  under  ground  and  cover 
it  so  deeply  that  you  can  keep  the 
temperature  from  45°  to  48°  ?  Do  not 
fear  a  little  gentle  hum  ;  it  is  a  note  of 
contentment.— A.  J.  Cook. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  this 
kind  of  wintering,  but  I  should  think 
tliat  the  temperature  might  answer. 
If  the  "continual  hum"  be  from  a 
large  number  of  colonies,  and  resem- 
bles the  sighing  of  the  wind  among 
pines.  I  should  not  be  afraid  of  it ; 
but  if  it  be  a  continual  "  zip,  zipping," 
I  should  feel  a  little  uneasy.— C.  C. 

MiLLEK. 

I  do  not  like  your  repository  at  all ; 
however,  if  I  was  in  your  place,  I 
should  pile  on  more  straw  or  earth,  or 
something  to  raise  the  temperature 
about  10°,  and  keep  it  more  uniform. 
Bees  may  become  noisy  and  restless 
in  a  high  temperature,  and  no  diar- 
rhea result ;  but  if  from  a  low  tem- 
perature, "  look  out." — James  Hed- 
don. 

The  experiment  of  keeping  bees  in 
clamps  during  the  winter  months  has 
been  tried  with  more  or  less  success. 
While  I  do  not  think  that  plan  the 


best,  I  should  advise  in  this  case  to 
leave  the  bees  alone  and  not  disturb 
them  at  all,  for  fear  that  disturbance 
would  cause  great  excitement  and 
injure  them  more  than  to  leave  them 
where  they  are.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

"  The  continual  hum  "  began  with 
the  packing,  and  they  keep  it  up 
because  of  the  great  excitement  and 
disturbance  it  occasioned.  They 
were  aroused  from  the  condition  of 
hibernating  sleep  which  they  had  en- 
tered on  Dec.  1,  and  it  will  now  be 
doubtful  if  they  will  get  settled  so  as 
to  enter  it  again.  I  tliink  that  they 
will  be  as  safe  where  they  are  as  any- 
where. Dec.  1  is  too  late  to  pack  bees 
in  this  latitude.  They  cannot  be 
packed  even  in  October  without  some 
disturbance.  But  the  rustling  of  a 
lot  of  corn-stalks  in  packing  would 
thoroughly  arouse  them  at  any  time. 
All  operations  about  the  hives  in  the 
fall  should  be  conducted  as  quietly  as 
possible,  and  all  jarring  carefully 
avoided.— G.  L.  Tinker. 


flien  to  love  Bees, 


Query,  No.  187.— Would  it  be  safe  to 
move  my  2;i  colonies  of  bees  .30  miles  in 
January,  on  a  sled  '/  or  would  it  be  better  to 
move  them  in  the  spring,  on  a  wagon,  after 
they  have  had  a  cleansing  (light  y— W.  G., 
Wis. 

Move  them  in  the  spring. — H.  D. 
Cutting. 

The  latter  way  would  be  my  choice. 
—James  IIeddon. 

I  should  prefer  the  latter  method.— 
C.  C.  Miller. 

I  should  prefer  to  wait  until  spring. 
Bees  can  be  moved  as  safely  on  a 
wagon   as  on   a   sled. — G.    M.   Doo- 

LITTLE. 

I  should  wait  until  spring ;  still  I 
am  not  certain  that  moving  them  in 
winter  would  injure  them. — W.  Z. 
Hutchinson. 

I  have  known  it  to  be  often  done 
with  no  harm,  but  theoretically  I 
should  prefer  to  wait  till  spring. — A. 
J.  Cook. 

I  cannot  speak  for  your  climate, 
but  I  used  to  select  a  time  when  snow 
was  on  the  ground  to  go  into  the  hills 
on  the  Kentucky  River  to  get  bees, 
hauling  tliem  on  a  sled  over  the 
roughest  road  imaginable,  without 
any  apparent  injury  to  the  bees.  They 
were  in  boxes  and  "  gums,"  and  were 
contined  by  tying  a  coffee-sack  over 
the  open  ends  of  the  "  gum."  This 
was  25  years  ago. — G.  W.  Demauee. 

You  had  better  move  them  in  the 
spring.  We  tried  sleds  to  our  hearts' 
content.  The  jarring  is  not  contin- 
uous, but  very  hard  when  there  is 
any,  unless  the  sleighing  is  extra- 
ordinarily good.  Besides,  it  excites 
the  bees  and  does  them  no  good. — 
Dadant  &  Son. 

Wait  till  spring,  by  all  means.  Any 
disturbance  of  a  nature  such  as  mov- 
ing them  now  would  create,  will 
inevitably  injure  them  greatly  by 
breaking  up  their  clusters,  and  caus- 


ing them  to  eat  disproportionately,  or 
die  out  in  detail.— J.  E.  Pond,  Je. 

Bees  may  be  safely  moved  on  a  sled 
in  January,  if  extra  precaution  is 
taken  not  to  jar  them  in  handling  or 
moving.  If  it  was  more  convenient 
for  me  to  move  them  now  than  in  the 
spring,  I  would  do  it,  although  the 
spring  is  the  best  time  usually  to 
move  bees.  The  moving  of  bees  in 
winter  should  be  intrusted  to  no  one 
but  an  experienced  apiarist,  one  who 
can  handle  hives  of  bees  as  no  one 
else  can.— G.  L.  Tinker. 


Cleansing  Foul-Broody  HiTes, 


Query,  No.  188.— My  bees  have  the  foul 
brood,  and  I  expect  to  use  phenol  at  once  to 
cure  them.  I  cured  one  of  the  worst  cases 
I  had  last  summer,  by  using  Mr.  Doolittle's 
plan.  I  would  be  satisfied  with  his  plan  if 
there  was  an  easy  way  of  disinfecting  or 
purifying  the  old  hives,  which  I  am  not  able 
to  throw  away  :  I  have  no  kettle  large 
enough  to  boil  a  whole  hive,  and  it  is  a  big 
job  to  knock  a  hive  to  pieces  and  boil  each 
piece.  Is  there  any  way  of  washing  out  the 
old  hives  with  carbolic-acid  water  so  as  to 
purify  them  ?  I  suppose  I  have  25  colonies 
that  are  affected,  but  I  wish  to  feed  phenol 
in  honpy  and  water  to  all,  8o  as  to  cure  it 
throughout  my  entire  apiary  of  120  colonies. 
—Texas. 

When  you  have  them  cured  by  the 
use  of  phenol,  tell  us  all  about  it  in 
the  Bee  Journal.— G.M.Doolittle. 

I  should  think  that  the  farmers 
living  near  you  keep  something  to 
scald  their  hogs  in.  Here  I  could 
borrow  a  "  hog-box,"  i.  e.,  a  large  box 
with  a  sheet-iron  bottom,  so  as  to  be 
set  over  a  furnace.  In  such  a  boiler 
you  could  boil  two  or  three  hives  at 
a  time.  Quick-lime  added  to  the 
water  would  make  it  more  effective. 
— G.  W.  Demaree. 

You  can  use  a  sponge  and  apply  the 
solution,  but  be  extra  careful  to 
saturate  every  spot.  I  would  prefer 
a  kettle  or  tank  and  give  them  a  good 
boiling.  If  you  are  very  careful  and 
will  do  your  work  well,  you  can  cure 
it.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  foul 
brood,  but  if  phenol  is  effectual,  why 
not  paint  the  hives  with  a  solution  V — 
C.  C.  Miller. 

I  cannot  say,  but  why  not  try  wash- 
ing the  hives  well  with  either  carbolic 
acid  or  salicylic  acid  dissolved  in 
alcohol  ?  I  presume  this  would  dis- 
infect the  hives. — A.  J.  Cook. 

We  are  no  authority  on  this,  having 
never  seen  a  case  of  foul  brood. 
Several  French  apiarists  claim  to  have 
cured  foul  brood  by  smoking  the  bees 
and  hives  with  dried  thyme. — Da- 
dant &  Son. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  cost 
less  to  procure  a  kettle  or  pan  that 
would  hold  a  part  of  a  hive  at  a  time, 
than  to  use  as  much  carbolic  acid  as 
would  be  needed.  A  pan  two  feet 
square  and  4  inches  deep,  would  scald 
every  part  of  my  hive  by  turning  the 
parts. — James  IIeddon. 

The  plan  detailed  by  Mr.  Frank 
Cheshire  gives  a  complete  history  of 
the    phenol  cure.      Phenol  is  simply 
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pure  carbolic  acid,  and  if  it  will  cure 
the  disease,  it  will,  I  should  judge, 
effectually  cleanse  an  infected  hive, 
if  thoroughly  applied  to  every  part.— 
J.  E.  Pond,  Ju. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
wash  out  the  hives  with  carbolic-acid 
water,  at  least  with  a  .5  per  cent,  solu- 
tion. A  good  atomizer,  like  the  little 
"Gem,"  I  should  think  would  be 
effectual  in  cleansing  liives  used  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  phenol  and 
alcohol.  I  have  used  so  strong  a  mix- 
ture in  the  sick-room,  but  it  is  a  little 
too  pungent.  In  my  practice  I  have 
found  one  part  each  of  carbolic  acid, 
alcohol  and  water  used  with  the 
atomizer  to  be  highly  effectual  in  the 
sick-room  in  destroying  the  contagion 
of  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and 
diphtheria.  My  experience  has  led 
me  to  think  that  if  the  mixture  were 
used  in  school-rooms  in  localities 
where  epidemics  of  the  two  latter 
diseases  prevail,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  closing  schools,  and  the  epi- 
demics would  soon  abate.  Perhaps 
the  same  strength  of  mixture  would 
be  strong  enough  to  cleanse  hives  of 
the  germs  of  foul  brood. — G.  L. 
Tinker. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 

We  supply  the  American  Bee  Journal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  g-ives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Club 

The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00 . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00..  1  7.5 

Bee-Keepers'Magazine 3  CO..  1  75 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  CO..  1  75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  CO..  1  75 

Te.xas  Bee  Journal 3  CO..  1  75 

The  7  above-named  papers 6  50..  5  50 

and  City  and  Country 2  GO. .  1 .50 

New  York  Independent 4  00..  3,30 

American  Agriculturist 2  50..  3  35 

American  Poultry  Journal  . .  .2  25. .  1  75 
Journal  of  Carp  Culture 1  50. .  1  40 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25. .  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).  ..2  00. .  175 
Binder  tor  Am.  Bee  Journal..!  75..  1  60 
Apiary  Register— 100  colonies  2  25 . .  2  00 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth). .  .3  00..  2  00 
Dzierzon's  Bee- Book  (papei-).  .2  50. .  2  00 
Quinby's  New  Bee-Kccping  ..2  50..  2  25 
Langstroth's  Standard  Work  .3  00. .  2  75 
Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  23. .  2  10 

Alley's  Queen-Hearing 3  50..  2  35 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  CO..  3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 1  50. .  1  30 


System  and  Success. 

^~  All  who  intend  to  be  systematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (130  pages) f  1  00 

"     100  colonies  (3'30  pages) 135 

"     300  colonies  (420  pages) 150 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 


Any  person  not  a  subscriber,  receiving  a 
copy  of  this  paper,  will  please  consider  it 
an  invitation  to  become  a  subscriber  to  it. 


^^^^M 


Explanatory — The  figures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  th.T  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  0  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  centre  of  the  State  named: 
5  north  of  the  centre  ;  9  south  ;  0+  east ; 
•Owest;  and  this  6  northeast;  ^northwest; 
On  southeast;  and  9  southwest  of  the  centre 
of  the  State  meutioned. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Conili  Honey  ts,  Extracted  Honey, 

17— G.  M.  DOOLITTLE,  (40—95). 


On  page  7.59  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  for  188-5,  under  the  above 
heading,  Chas.  Dadant  &  Son,  by  an 
overhauling  of  my  report  on  page  709 
of  the  same  volume,  endeavor  to 
prove  that  Doolittle  was  not  cor- 
rect in  his  estimate,  that  with  ex- 
tracted honey  at  8  cents  per  pound, 
comb  honey  could  be  produced  at  12 
cents  per  pound,  with  equal  profit  to 
the  apiarist.  Messrs.  Dadant  &  Son 
should  be  credited  with  great  tact 
and  skill,  for  certainly  such  is  shown 
in  their  weaving  the  many  minor 
points  in  my  report  into  their  fabric 
in  such  a  way  as  to  point  toward  their 
20  cents  per  pound  for  comb  honey, 
instead  of  12  cents  as  I  put  it. 

Well,  I  am  very  glad  that  they  gave 
us  that  article,  for  it  gives  me  a 
chance  to  explain  farther  regarding 
that  report,  than  I  otherwise  should 
have  done,  and  in  doing  so  I  will  leave 
them  as  near  the  20  cents  per  pound 
for  their  comb  honey  as  I  possibly  can 
and  keep  truth  on  niy  side. 

In  my  report  found  on  page  709, 
which  helped  them  to  draw  their  con- 
clusions, I  gave  the  number  of  colo- 
nies of  bees  that  I  had  to  start  with  in 
the  spring,  as  40.  Twenty  of  these 
were  good  to  fair,  10  rather  weak,  and 
10  very  weak.  Of  these,  2.5  were  set 
apart  for  comb  honey,  2  for  extracted, 
and  1.3  (the  very  weakest)  for  queen- 
rearing  ;  hence  I  had  20  good  to  fair 
colonies  and  7  weak  ones  producing 
honey,  5  of  the  weak  ones  being 
worked  for  comb  honey,  and  2  for 
extracted.  Without  farther  explana- 
tion all  would  expect  that  the  20  good 
colonies  gave  more  of  the  comb  honey 
in  proportion  to  their  number,  than 
did  the  weak  ones,  while  the  facts  in 
the  case  are  that  2  out  of  the  5  weak 
colonies  worked  for  comb  honey  gave 
more  than  the  average  yield,  one 
giving  139  pounds  and  the  other  128 
pounds.  The  reason  for  this  is  as 
follows  : 

After  I  had  set  apart  only  the  13 
weak  colonies  for  queen-rearing, 
orders  began  to  pour  in  for  queens  to 
such  an  extent  that  I  saw  that  I  would 
be  "  swamped "  if  I  did  not  make 
some  provision  for  more  nuclei  than  I 


could  possibly  make  from  those  13 
weak  colonies.  Accordingly  I  began 
to  draw  bees  from  all  of  the  strongest 
colonies,  and  used  them  for  nuclei 
upon  the  plan  I  gave  last  .June,  taking 
the  brood  that  they  were  hived  upon 
from  these  strong  colonies  also.  These 
nuclei  were  built  up  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible by  giving  them  a  frame  of  brood 
occasionally  from  these  .strong  colo- 
nies, so  that  they  constituted  the 
larger  part  of  my  increase,  as  will  be 
seen  when  I  say  that  in  no  case  was 
there  allowed  but  one  swarm  from 
any  of  tlie  25  colonies,  and  two  of 
them  did  not  swarm  at  all.  Thus  we 
have  23  new  colonies  from  the  25  old 
ones  set  apart  for  comb  honey, making 
48.  Then  we  have  the  IS  weak  colo- 
nies built  up  to  good  colonies,  and  the 
two  set  apart  for  extracted  honey, 
making  63,  while  the  next  32,  to  make 
the  95  reported,  were  made  of  nuclei 
built  up,  and  others  which  were 
doubled  up  in  the  fall. 

From  the  above  Messrs.  Dadant  & 
Son  will  see  wherein  their  last  para- 
graph on  page  760  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  for  1885,  has  no  bear- 
ing on  the  subject.  One  other  item 
I  wish  to  explain  right  here.  In  that 
paragraph  they  speak  as  though  they 
thought  that  the  queens  that  were 
used  to  produce  the  comb  honey  were 
crowded  tor  room.  This  is  a  mistake, 
for  such  queens  were  not  crowded 
until  after  the  bees  were  produced 
which  gather  the  crop.  Here  is  where 
they  touch  on  one  of  Doolittle's  hob- 
bies. Nearly  all  of  those  queens  had 
15  Gallup  frames  which  they  filled 
with  brood  and  bees,  so  that  when 
swarms  issued  they  were  not  the  little 
swarms  that  Messrs.  Dadant  &  Son 
speak  of  as  coming  from  an  8-frame 
Langstroth  hive,  but  they  were  rous- 
ing large  swarms,  only  tliey  came  a 
little  late  in  the  season,  owing  to  the 
treatment  given  the  strong  colonies 
which  I  have  spoken  of  above. 

Now  comes  in  the  crowding  part. 
When  these  large  swarms  were  hived 
they  were  given  only  5  and  6  frames 
in  the  brood-chamber,  while  all  the 
rest  of  the  hive  was  filled  with  sec- 
tions. In  this  I  believe  we  have  one 
of  the  greatest  secrets  toward  the 
successful  production  of  comb  honey. 
Get  ,all  the  bees  you  can  before  the 
honey  harvest,  by  giving  abundant 
room  for  the  laying-capacity  of  the 
queen,  and  after  the  honey  harvest 
arrives  contract  the  brood-apartment 
of  all  hives,  so  as  to  throw  the  larger 
part  of  this  force  of  bees  into  the 
sections. 

Again,  they  speak  of  the  2  colonies 
worked  for  extracted  honey  produc- 
ing 388  pounds,  which  is  correct ;  but 
unfortunately  for  their  20  cent-per- 
pound  theory,  I  found  when  preparing 
the  bees  for  winter,  that  these  2  colo- 
nies had  used  up  nearly  all  the  honey 
in  brood-rearing  that  I  had  left  in 
their  hives  when  taking  away  the  200 
pounds  from  them,  so  I  had  to  give 
them  50  pounds  of  the  removed  200  to 
insure  their  wintering  ;  thus  reducing 
the  388  pounds  to  338  pounds.  Then 
the  188  pounds  of  this  338,  which  was 
taked  with  the  extractor,  was  taken 
before  it  was  sealed  over,  or  in  an 
unripe  state,  as  I  wished  it  for  a  par- 
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ticular  use,  and  did  not  care  to  have 
it  stay  in  the  hive  until  it  was  ripened, 
as  I  always  insist  in  having  it  when 
it  is  for  market.  This  would  make  a 
reduction  of  the  amount,  or  of  the 
value  (one  being  equivalent  to  the 
other),  but  I  will  only  call  this  part  to 
offset  the  one  cent  per  pound  that 
they  give  as  the  value  of  the  washing 
of  the  cappings  for  vinegar.  As  their 
was  no  cappings,  of  course  I  could 
not  wash  them.  When  I  do  have 
them  I  never  wash  them,  for  the  low 
price  of  cider-vinegar  in  this  locality, 
together  with  the  cost  of  the  barrel, 
makes  it  unprofitable  to  do  so,  es- 
pecially as  we  can  with  a  solar  wax- 
extractor  entirely  separate  the  honey 
from  the  wax  or  cappings. 

Another  thing :  I  am  not  ready  to 
admit  that  it  takes  any  less  labor  or 
capital,  all  things  considered,  to  run 
an  apiary  of  a  given  size  for  extracted 
honey,  than  it  does  for  comb  honey; 
and  I  have  been  carefully  experiment- 
ing on  this  point  for  the  past  12  years, 
producing  some  of  each  kind  of  honey 
nearly  every  year  during  that  time. 
When  Messrs.  Dadant  &  Son  produce 
comb  honey  in  sufficient  quantities, 
and  become  expert  so  tliat  they  can 
remove  all  the  surplus  honey  from  90 
colonies  in  ",  hours,  as  does  Mr.  A.  E. 
Manum  and  others  here  at  the  East, 
they  will  speak  less  of  the  extra  work 
required  in  producing  comb  honey. 
So,  then,  if  we  call  the  labor  equal  in 
producing  both  kinds  of  honey,  and 
offset  the  2  colonies  producing  the 
338  pounds  of  extracted  honey  with 
the  2  weak  ones  worked  for  comb 
honey  which  gave  270  pounds,  we 
shall  have  about  this  result :  Each 
colony  worked  for  extracted  honey 
produced  169  pounds,  which.  atS  cents 
per  pound,  amounts  to  $13.52.  This 
divided  by  13.5  pounds  (the  amount  of 
comb  honey  given  by  each  of  the  two 
weak  colonies),  gives  about  10  cents 
as  the  comparative  cost  of  comb 
honey,  which  is  the  estimate  given 
by  Mr.  Pond  in  answer  to  Query,  Xo. 
153.  If  we  divide  the  $13..52  by  the 
119  pounds  of  comb  honey  given  on 
an  average  throughout  the  apiary,  we 
shall  have  about  U^  cents  as  the 
comparative  cost  of  comb  honey, 
which  is  about  what  1  gave  in  my 
answer  to  Query,  No.  153.  Now,  if 
we  count  the  increase  given  by  the  2 
colonies  worked  for  comb  honey 
(which  was  two  line  swarms)  against 
no  increase  from  the  other,  there  will 
be  but  little  difference  in  the  compara- 
tive price  per  pound  between  the  two. 

However,!  will  not  multiply  words, 
but  simply  say  that  after  12  years  of 
careful  experiment  regarding  the  pro- 
duction of  both  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  I  find  that  when  thoroughly 
ripened  by  the  plans  given  by  Messrs. 
Dadant  &  Son,  I  get,  on  an  average, 
one-half  more  extracted  honey  than  I 
do  comb  honey,  with  about  an  equal 
expenditure  of  capital  and  labor  on 
each.  For  tliis  reason  I  answered 
Query,  No.  1.53  as  I  did,  and  I  am  still 
of  the  opinion  that  the  answer  "S 
cents  and  12  cents  per  pound  "  as  the 
relative  cost  of  producing  extracted 
and  comb  honey,  is  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  correct. 

Borodino,©  N.  Y. 


The  Century. 


THe  NiffHt  is  Still, 


EDITH  M.  THOMAS. 


The  night  is  still,  the  moon  looks  kind, 
The  dew  hangs  jewels  in  the  heath, 
An  ivy  climbs  across  thy  blind 
And  throws  a  light  and  misty  wreath. 

The  dew  hangs  jewels  in  the  heath, 
Buds  bloom  for  which  the  bee  has  pined; 
I  haste  along,  I  quicker  breathe, 
The  night  is  still,  the  moon  looks  kind. 

Buds  bloom  for  which  the  hce  has  pined. 
The  primrose  slips  its  jealous  sheath, 
As  up  the  flower-watched  path  I  wind 
And  come  thy  window  ledge  beneath. 

The  primrose  slips  its  jealous  sheath- 
Then  open  wide  that  churlish  blind, 
And  kiss  me  through  the  ivy  wreath  I 
The  night  is  still,  the  moon  looks  kind. 


For  the  American  Byie  Journal. 

MalliWe  Oueeii-Introiluction. 


JOHN  HEWITT. 


So  much  has  been  said  and  written 
on  queen-introduction,  "safe,"  "di- 
rect," and  otherwise,  that  the  subject 
would  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly 
exhausted  ;  and  still  successful  intro- 
duction of  queens  is  only  looked  upon 
as  "luck"  work,  if  I  may  judge  by 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  James  Heddon  on 
page  732  of  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal for  1885,  and  others. 

The  greatest  amount  of  harm  has 
been  done  by  bee-keepers  making 
hasty  assertions  formed  on  some  ob- 
servation which  they  did  not  compre- 
hend, and  these  statements  repeated 
time  after  time  until  they  are  ac- 
cepted as  truth.  For  instance,  how 
many  times  are  we  told  that  old, 
queenless  bees  will  not  accept  a  step- 
mother r'  and  yet  to  such,  no  matter 
how  old  or  how  long  they  may  have 
been  queenless,  I  can  introduce  fer- 
tile queens  as  quickly  as  I  can  drop 
them  at  the  entrances  of  the  hives 
containing  such  bees.  Could  any- 
thing be  more  simple  or  easy  V 

It  is  well  known  amongst  bee-keep- 
ers, that  bees  will  not  accept  another 
queen  while  their  own  is  in  the  hive, 
nor  as  laid  down  by  Huber,  for  2-1 
hours  after  her  removal ;  I  have  ob- 
served, which  I  believe  has  never  been 
noticed  by  any  one  else,  that  when 
bees  have  started  queen-cells,  they 
look  upon  them  as  their  own  queen, 
and  will  not  accept  an  alien,  particu- 
larly while  they  are  unsealed,  and  this 
is  the  "  rock  "  where  so  many  are  lost. 

Huber  says  that  bees  will  accept  a 
strange  queen  and  treat  her  as  their 
own  if  she  is  presented  to  them  at  the 
end  of  2-1  hours ;  this  system  is  prac- 
tically like  the  one  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Pond, 
Jr.,  and  if  the  new  queen  is  caged  at 
the  time  of  removal  of  the  old  one 
and  not  kept  caged  longer  than  30  or 
less  than  24  hours,  no  failure  will  ever 
occur.  I  make  tliis  as  a  positive  as- 
sertion, providing  the  releasing  is  done 
between  24  and  30  hours  after  removal 
of   the  old   queens;    after   30   hours 


queen-cells  will  be  started,  then  all  the 
"  difficulties"  begin.  If  every  queen- 
cell  is  cut  out,  when  the  bees  miss 
them,  and  before  they  start  fresh 
ones,  they  will  at  this  point  accept  the 
queen  ;  but  not  when  cells  are  started 
again.  The  older  the  bees  are,  the 
more  eager  are  they  to  begin  fresh 
cells,  hence  the  saying,  "  Old  bees  will 
not  accept  an  alien  queen."  So  anx- 
ious are  old  bees  to  rear  another 
queen,  that  if  one  is  caged  in  a  queen- 
less, unsealed  and  broodless  hive, they 
will  carry  eggs  dropped  by  the  caged 
queen  and  rear  queens  from  them. 
Those  scientists  who  doubt  that  bees 
can  steal  or  carry  eggs  to  rear  queens 
from,  had  better  try  this  experiment, 
when  I  venture  to  think  their  stock  of 
knowledge  will  be  increased.  But 
with  bees  in  this  state  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  the  strange  queen  ac- 
cepted ;  I  have  tried  on  one  case  for 
16  days. 

Some  years  ago,  when  thinking  over 
the  question  of  queen-introduction,  I 
reasoned  thus  :  "  When  bees  are 
queenless  and  have  no  means  of  rear- 
ing another  queen  (say  their  own  was 
a  virgin  and  lost  on  her  wedding- 
trip), has  Nature,  in  her  great  econom- 
ical laws,  ordained  that  their  genera- 
tion shall  die  off  and  not  save  them- 
selves by  accepting  a  strange  queen 
which  might  come  to  them,  say  one 
lost  in  taking  her  bridal  trip  y"  The 
more  I  thought  of  this,  the  more  un- 
natural and  repugnant  to  all  her  other 
laws,  it  seemed  to  me  ;  so,  as  I  had  a 
stock  at  the  time,  which  had  been 
queenless  two  months,  I  decided  to 
try  the  experiment.  Robbing  was 
rife  at  the  time  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  when  I  dropped  a  fertile  queen 
amongst  them,  the  "  guards  "  pounced 
on  her  as  a  robber;  but  oh,  my,  their 
astonishment!  they  immediately  set 
up  a  ijeculiar  lium  and  formed  a  half- 
circle  round  her,  and  conducted  her 
into  the  hive,  when  she  commenced 
laying.  I  have  repeated  the  experi- 
ment so  often  with  all  kinds  of  queens, 
useing  imported  ones  of  priceless 
value,  without  a  single  failure,  that  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  this 
system  of  mine  is  "  infallible."  The 
"Law  "  to  bear  in  mind  is  this  :  "  The 
bees  must  have  been  queenless  at  least  30 
hours,  and  have  no  meaixs  to  rear  an- 
other.''^ This  law  holds  good  even  if 
laying  workers  are  present,  unless 
they  have  begun  laying,  so  that  the 
bees  of  any  hive  found  to  be  queen- 
less, will  accept  another  without  any 
caging ;  so  also  one  in  which  all  the 
queen-cells  are  cut  out  on  the  9th  day, 
or  one  where  a  virgin  queen  was  lost 
on  her  bridal  trip.  The  knowledge  of 
this  law  also  enables  me  to  prove  in  a 
few  seconds  whether  a  hive  is  queen- 
less or  not,  without  having  to  hunt  up 
the  queen  ;  for,  if  queenless,  they  will 
accept  a  queen  with  a  joyful  hum  ;  if 
not,  they  will  "  ball  "  her. 

I  find  this  system  invaluable  in  the 
fall,  for  it  very  often  happens  that  we 
want  to  replace  old  queens  witli  young 
ones,  or  we  may  have  our  most  valu- 
able queens  in  colonies  that  we  would 
rather  they  did  not  pass  the  winter  in, 
and  would  like  to  exchange  tliem  with 
others.  Now  with  this  system,  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  take  the  queen  from 
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the  other  stock,  cage  her  in  a  mailing 
cage,  where  she  will  be  safe  for  a 
week  or  so  ;  in  two  days  I  catch  my 
most  valuable  queen  and  drop  her  at 
the  entrance  of  the  hive  from  which 
the  other  was  removed,  providing  the 
weather  is  warm  ;  if  it  is  cold,  I  drop 
her  in  under  the  quilt,  amongst  the 
bees.  In  two  more  days  I  take  the 
one  from  the  mailing-cage  and  give 
her  in  the  same  way  to  the  other  hive. 
Of  course  care  is  required  that  neither 
of  the  hives  contain  brood  or  eggs, 
which  can  be  noted  when  removing 
the  queens,  which  is  not  probable  in 
the  fall ;  but  if  they  do,  the  combs 
containing  the  brood  or  eggs  must  be 
given  to  other  hives  in  exchange  for 
brood  or  eggless  ones. 

My  first  publication  of  this  system 
is  in  the  British  Bee  Journal  tor  July 
1,  1883,  page  S3;  but  bee-keepers  do 
not  seem  to  have  "  grasped  "  the  value 
of  the  idea  yet ;  or  perhaps  I  ex- 
plained it  too  briefly  for  any  one  to 
comprehend  it.  An  ex-pupil  of  Mr. 
D.  A.  Jones,  of  Beeton,  Ont.,  paid  me 
a  visit  last  fall,  to  see  bees  migrated 
to  the  heather  and  returned,  to  whom 
I  showed  its  practical  workings ;  old 
queens  were  removed,  and  any  time 
when  convenient  after  2  days,  young 
ones  were  allowed  to  run  in  at  the 
entrance  or  dropped  in  under  the 
quilts,  and  others  exchanged.  He  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  and  delight 
with  the  process,  which  he  said 
"licked"  all  the  plans  of  queen-in- 
troduction that  he  had  seen  or  heard 
of  in  the  New  World.  I  call  it  "  Hew- 
itt's Direct  System  "  of  queen-intro- 
duction—direct because  the  queen 
alone  is  given  direct  and  at  once, 
without  any  caging ;  and  strictly 
speaking,  it  is  the  only  direct  system 
extant.  Reaumur's  and  Huber's  are 
direct  in  a  degree,  while  Simmins"  is 
not  direct  in  the  least,  as  a  comb  of 
brood  and  honey  covered  with  bees 
has  to  be  given  as  well ;  while  the  plan 
is  not  even  new,  having  long  been  used 
in  this  country. 

The  first  system  of  queen-introduc- 
tion was  given  by  Reaumur  100  years 
ago,  his  plan  being  to  confine  ttie  bees 
in  a  box  and  then  after  awhile  give 
them  the  strange  queen ;  almost 
exactly  as  Mr.  Doolittle  does  in  mak- 
ingand  uniting  nuclei.  Huber,  under 
date  of  Aug.  .30,  1791,  criticises  tliis 
plan,  and  while  he  admits  its  truths 
he  maintains  that  the  bees  are  not  in 
a  natural  condition.  Just  so !  the 
bees  are  lost,  with  no  queen  or  means 
of  rearing  one,  hence  they  will  infalli- 
bly accept  another  after  24  hours ; 
which  I  am  sure  Mr.  Doolittle  will 
have  found  to  be  so.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  Reaumur's  plan  is  my  system 
in  embryo  ;  but  by  the  law  I  give,  it 
can  be  varied  to  suit  all  conditions 
and  circumstances. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  three  in- 
fallible ways  of  safely  introducing 
fertile  queens,  ( I  do  not  in  the  slight- 
est way  allude  in  this  article  to  intro- 
ducing virgin  queens),  and  if  any  fail- 
ure results  it  will  be  on  account  of  not 
keeping  to  the  rules.  For  instance  : 
Some  direct  caging  queens  3  days  or 
more ;  witti  such  advice  the  wonder 
is  that  any  are  accepted— certainly 
none  will  be  with  old  bees ;  if  only 


young  ones  are  in  the  hive,  then 
queen-cells  are  not  usually  started  for 
5  days,  when  it  will  act ;  hence  the 
advice  to  move  the  stock  to  a  fresh 
stand,  to  draw  off  the  old  bees,  under 
the  belief  that  they  alone  are  danger- 
ous ;  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  old 
bees,  if  caught  on  broodless  comb  and 
kept  queenless,  will  after  30  hours  in- 
variably accept  any  fertile  queen  at 
once,  if  given  uncaged,  when  brood 
can  afterwards  be  added  if  wanted. 

I  am  notmakingthis  public  in  haste, 
as  I  have  for  years  been  testing  this 
great  natural  law  that  I  have  discov- 
ered ;  those  who  are  inclined  to  doubt 
its  truth,  should  notice  the  commotion 
and  noise  at  the  entrance  of  a  stock 
of  bees  that  are  queenless,  and  hav- 
ing no  means  to  rear  another,  which 
noise  and  commotion  I  believe  is 
made  to  attract  a  strange  queen  to 
them.  Anyhow,  I  have  had  2  colo- 
nies re-queen  themselves  so,  and  a 
friend  of  mine  had  one  also.  Every 
bee-keeper  should  note  the  peculiar 
hum  they  make  when  a  fertile  queen 
is  given  them  ;  it  is  something  like 
the  swarming-hiim,  so  near  as  I  can 
discribe  it,  but  still  it  is  distinct  inits 
peculiarity  ;  however,  every  bee  seems 
to  know  that  a  "  mother  has  come," 
and  begins  "  clapping  "  its  wings  for 
joy,  or  it  may  be  to  welcome  her; 
whatever  it  is,  in  my  opinion  it  is  the 
most  poetical  phase  of  the  natural 
history  of  bees,  and  I  want  every  bee- 
keeper to  test  it  for  himself. 

Now,  readers,  you  all  at  some  time 
or  another  want  to  change  your 
queens  ;  so  carefully  study  this  article 
and  you  will  find  it  worth  all  you  have 
ever  paid  or  are  likely  to  pay  for  the 
American  Bee  Journal.  If  any- 
thing is  not  sufficiently  clear,  I  will 
try  and  make  it  so.  Tell  all,  next 
winter,  how  you  like  it. 

Sheffield,  England. 

[By  request  of  Mr.  Hewitt,  we  have 
printed  the  word  "  stock  "  for  "  colo- 
ny," where  he  had  so  written  it.  We 
prefer  the  word  colony,  but  defer  to 
the  wishes  of  our  correspondents 
when  they  express  a  decided  prefer- 
ence, as  does  Mr.  Hewitt ;  lest  we 
should  Newman-ize  it,  as  one  corres- 
pondent expressed  it,  when  mention- 
ing our  changing  of  his  verbiage  in 
this  respect.  Having  adopted  a  no- 
menclature of  terms  in  bee-keeping, 
should  we  not  always  try  to  be  con- 
sistent therewith  ?  When  a  departure 
is  made  from  that,  we  make  a  note  of 
it.— Ed.] 


1^~  The  Wisconsin  State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  meet  in  the  State  Capitol  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  on  Feb.  4,  188Q,  at  9  a.m.  All 
who  are  interested  in  hee-keeping  are  invi- 
ted to  attend.  The  meeting-  will  be  held  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  and  bee-keepers  who  are  also  inter- 
ested in  topics  relating  to  farming  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  hear  them  discussed. 
Any  hee-keeper  having  anything  new  in  the 
management  of  bees  are  requested  to  bring 
it  along  for  exhibition.  Persons  paying  full 
fare  coming,  may  obtain  a  return  ticket  at 
one-fifth  of  the  regular  rate. 

J.  W.  Vance,  Sec. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Ttie  Hibernation  of  Bees. 


WM.   F.   CLARKE. 


Editor  American  Bee  Journal : 

The  accompanying  article  will  ap- 
pear in  the  February  number  of  the 
Rural  Canadian.  Will  you  kindly 
make  room  for  it  in  an  early  number 
of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  and 
permit  me  to  say  that  a  multitude  of 
claims  and  calls  forbids  my  noticing 
the  matter  just  now  in  a  shape  more 
suitable  tor  your  columns?  By  so 
doing,  you  will  greatly  oblige, 

Wm.  F.  Clarke. 
Guelph,  Ont.,  Jan.  19, 1886. 

The  able  and  unanswerable  article 
of  Dr.  Tinker  on  the  hibernation  of 
bees  cannot  but  produce  a  profound 
sensation  among  intelligent  bee-keep- 
ers. In  a  private  letter,  which  I  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting,  the  Doctor 
says  :  "  You  will  notice  that  I  do  not 
make  use  of  the  word  '  quiet,'  or 
'  quietude,'  because  I  think  the  con- 
dition the  bees  pass  into  implies 
something  more  than  is  expressed  by 
those  terms.  I  shall  be  pleased,  if, 
after  reading  my  article,  you  would 
put  in  a  disclaimer  that  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  that  word  to  express 
the  actual  condition.  In  my  opinion 
only  iheword  hibernation  is  applicable." 

Many  a  time  and  often  since  this 
controversy  began  (about  18  months 
ago),  Iha\e  felt  like  making  a  clean 
sweep  of  "  quiet,"  "  quietude,"  "  qui- 
escence," "  torpor,"  "  semi-hiberna- 
tion," and  all  other  words  having  any 
ambiguity  about  them.  From  the 
first  I  have  felt  as  Galileo  did  about 
the  true  theory  of  the  solar  system, 
but,  without  access  to  a  scientific 
library,  and  with  the  most  meagre 
opportunities  for  experimenting, 
modesty  forbade  assertiveness.  The 
only  man  in  the  bee-keeping  fraternity 
who  made  any  pretensions  to  scientific 
acquaintance  with  entomology,treated 
the  whole  affair  with  contemptuous 
dogmatism,  and  would  not  even  in- 
vestigate the  theory.  I  broached  it 
with  the  simple  and  reasonable  re- 
quest that  bee-keepers  would  experi- 
ment in  regard  to  it.  So  far  as  I 
know.  Dr.  Tinker  is  the  fust  who  has 
done  this  with  any  thoroughness,  and 
it  has  been  wholly  of  his  own  accord. 
The  result  is,  complete  demonstration 
of  the  correctness  of  my  position. 
There  are  more  to  follow.  "  They  are 
coming.  Father  Abraham,  300,000 
strong !" 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting 
Dr.  Tinker's  article  in  its  entirety, 
with  the  exception  of  what  he  says  as 
to  "the  weight  of  the  argument  being 
against  the  chafi:  hive,"  and  1  merely 
"  ask  leave  "  to  let  that  point  rest  in 
abeyance  until  next  spring  discloses 
the  result  of  experiments  now  being 
made.  Meantime,  our  best  thanks 
are  due  and  are  hereby  presented  to 
the  worthy  Doctor,  and  the  disclaimer 
he  suggests  is  gladly  made.  Hence- 
forth, "  hibernation  "  is  the  word, 
and  none  other,  that  we  accept,  for, 
in  truth,  it  is  the  only  term  known  to 
science,  which    is    applicable  to  the 
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Puciflc  Kiiral  Press, 


Skunks  ill  tlie  Apiary. 


W3I.   3IUTH-RASMUSSEN. 


The  skunk  is  one  of  the  recognized 
enemies  of  bees,  and,  like  most  of 
them,  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits.  The 
lirst  indication  that  the  bee-keeper 
has  of  the  visits  of  a  skunk  is,  that 
the  front  of  the  hive  and  the  entrance- 
board  is  blackened  as  if  smeared  over 
with  mud,  vs'hich  liad  afterwards  been 
carelessly  wiped  olf.  This  is  done  by 
the  skunk's  scratching  on  the  hive 
with  its  paws  to  incite  the  bees  to 
come  out.  As  it  is  not  strong  enough 
to  knock  the  hive  over,  like  a  bear, 
and  get  at  the  honey  itself,  it  is  con- 
tent to  eat  the  bees  for  the  sake  of 
the  honey  they  may  contain,  although 
I  doubt  not  that  it  frequently  swal- 
lows a  highly  seasoned  morsel. 

On  closer  examination,  a  hole  will 
generally  be  found  scooped  out  in  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  hive,  and  more 
or  less  dead  and  dying  bees,  some- 
times as  much  as  a  handfid  will  be 
found  lying  in  the  hole.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  skunk  manages  to  get 
the  bees  entangled  in  the  hairs  of  its 
large  bushy  tail,  and  slashing  it 
around  in  the  hole  kills  or  cripples 
the  bees  before  it  proceeds  to  eat 
tliem.  As  it  always  leaves  a  number 
of  bees,  many  of  them  still  kicking, 
in  the  hole,  it  may  be  surmised  that 
either  it  does  not  take  much  to  satisfy 
the  skunk, or  else,  getting  more  stings 
than  honey,  it  leaves  in  disgust  before 
it  has  had  enough.  However,  if  a 
skunk  is  allowed  to  visit  the  same 
hive  several  times  in  succession,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  will  not  take  it  long 
to  seriously  depopulate  the  colony, 
more  so  as  its  visits  are  most  frequent 
during  the  winter,  when  the  bees  are 
not  breeding. 

A  large  dog  will  easily  kill  a  skunk, 
and  some  dogs  take  naturally  to  that 
kind  of  game,  while  others  are  loth  to 
tackle  a  skunk  after  they  once  have 
gotten  a  dose  of  its  perfume.  Skunks 
may  be  shot  on  moonlight  nights  if 
the  bee-keeper  watches  for  them,  but 
in  either  case  they  are  apt  to  leave 
their  scent,  which  will  adhere  to  the 
locality  for  a  number  of  days.  The 
better  way  is  to  trap  them  in  a  com- 
mon box-trap  with  a  sliding-door. 

The  trivp  may  be  baited  with  a  piece 
of  old,  tough  comb  or  a  rag  smeared 
over  with  thick  honey,  or  with  a  piece 
of  fresh  meat  tied  securely  to  the  trig- 
ger. It  should  also  have  a  small  open- 
ing in  the  top,  closed  with  a  shutter, 
through  which  it  may  be  .seen  if  it  is 
a  skunk,  or  a  cat,  or  other  animal, 
which  is  in  the  trap.  If  a  skunk  is 
caught,  carry  the  trap  to  a  pond  or  a 
large,  water-tight  box;  immerse  the 
trap  and  weight  it  down  with  a  heavy 
stone,  so  that  it  will  be  filled  and 
thoroughly  covered  by  the  water.  If 
the  trap  is  handled  carefully,  without 
shaking  or  frightening  the  skunk,  it 
will,  as  a  general  thing,  not  smell.  In 
10  or  1-5  minutes  the  trap  may  betaken 
out  of  the  water  and  the  skunk  buried 
deep  enough  to  prevent  dogs  or  coy- 
otes from  unearthing  it  again. 


As  soon  as  the  trap  has  been  dried 
out,  so  that  the  door  works  easily,  it 
should  be  set  again,  and  works  ap- 
parently better  the  oftener  a  skunk  is 
caught  "in  it,  as  the  scent  seems  to  be 
rather  an  attraction  to  others  of  the 
same  tribe.  To  prevent  the  skunk 
from  lifting  the  door  and  escaping,  a 
cleat  should  be  nailed  across  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trap,  just  inside  the  lower 
edge  of  the  door,'  If  this  cleat  is  not 
there,  or  some  other  device  to  hold 
the  door  down,  the  skunk  can  easily 
raise  it  with  its  long  claws. 

Independence,  o+California. 


For  the  American  Bee  JourntkJ. 


Small  Hives  vs.  Large  Hives, 

D.   A.  FULLER.  (SO.) 


I  think  that  I  can  best  answer  Mr. 
Dayton,  page  25,  in  his  reference  to 
my"  letter  on  page  762  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal  for  1885,  by  giving 
a  little  of  my  experience  in  my  own 
apiary.  I  must  acknowledge  that  as 
late  as  the  spring  of  1SS3  I  was  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  8-frame  hive.  I 
commenced  that  spring  with  part  of 
my  bees  in  8-frame  hives  and  part  of 
them  in  the  10-f  rame  ones.  That  year 
I  commenced  using  the  Ileddon  super 
and  tiering-up  system  for  comb  honey. 
1  found  that  I  was  getting  but  28  sec- 
tions on  an  8-frame  hive,  and  the  10- 
frame  hives  took  32  sections.  4i|x4L|x 
13-16  inches.  This  made  4  lbs.  more 
for  the  10-frame  hive,  and  I  tiered 
them  up  4  hiijh  ;  none  of  the  8-frame 
hives  were  tiered  up  any  higher,  and 
a  few  of  the  10-frame  hives  were  5 
tiers  high.  But  allowing  them  to 
have  been  tiered  up  the  same,  I  had  4 
more  sections  to  the  tier  on  the  10- 
frame  hives  than  on  the  S-frame  ones, 
which  made  16  ths.  more  honey  in 
favor  of  the  10-frame  hives. 

The  foregoing  was  my  experience 
for  1883  ;  in  the  season  I  used  but  3 
8-frame  hives,  still  determined  to  give 
them  a  fair  trial ;  but  the  result  was 
the  same,  and  those  other  3  8-frame 
hives  were  condemned  to  the  wood- 
pile. It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
strongest  argument  a  man  can  use  is 
one  that  reaches  his  pocket,  and  this 
did  reacli  mine,  to  the  amount  of  $2 
per  hive,  if  I  compute  the  16  lbs.  of 
honey  at  12J^  cts.  per  pound,  which  is 
a  low  estimate.  Location  certainly 
made  no  difference  with  my  experi- 
ments as  the  hives  stood  side  by  side. 

While  tiering-up  is  not  an  entire 
preventive  of  swarming,  if  it  is 
closely  and  carefully  attended  to  the 
apiarist  will  not  be  troubled  with 
many  swarms;  and  if  Mr.  Dayton 
could  see  the  swarms  that  do  issue 
when  a  colony  in  a  tiered-up  hive  does 
swarm,  he  would  conclude  that  I  did 
not  need  to  compare  a  third  or  fourth 
swarm  with  an  average  one.  In  my 
plan  of  working  by  tiering-up,  third 
and  fourth  swarms  are  a  rarity. 

Some  springs  I  do  find  it  necessary 
to  feed  some  colonies  in  wet  or  cold 
spells  in  order  to  build  them  up  to 
good,  strong  colonies  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  white  clover  sea- 
son.   My  colonies  do  average   more 


than  8-frames  of  brood,  and  quite 
often  fully  10-frames,  at  the  beginning 
of  white  clover  bloom  ;  and  my  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  that  a  large 
(average)  hive  is  better  than  a  small 
(average)  hive. 
Cherry  A^alley,  5111. 

For  tho  American  Bee  Journal. 

Reversing  tlie  Frames, 


J.  E.  POND,  JB. 


When  the  matter  of  reversing 
frames  was  first  presented,  I  looked 
the  idea  over  and  experimented  some- 
what in  that  direction,  and  as  I  had 
previously  met  with  some  degree  of 
success  in  reversing  sections  to  cause 
the  corners  to  be  filled  out,  I  became 
quite  enthusiastic  on  the  subject,  and 
gave  tlie  opinion  that  they  would  be 
or  should  be  universally  ad.opted.  A 
single  season  with  them  taught  me 
that  I  was  wrong,  and  that  the  bene- 
fits claimed  by  their  use  was  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  natural  law,  and  could 
be  far  more  easily  attained  without 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  fitting  over 
frames,  as  would  be  necessary  in  order 
to  adopt  the  plan. 

Chief  among  the  benefits  caused  by 
the  method  of  reversing,  is  the  get- 
ting of  brood  in  the  tops  of  the  frames ; 
not  that  I  pass  over  that  of  getting 
frames  filled  out  in  the  corners,  for 
by  use  of  full  sheets  of  foundation 
no  trouble  of  tliat  kind  need  arise.  It 
is,  I  suppose,  as  well  known  to  others 
as  to  myself,  that  the  queen  will  not 
use  store-combs  in  which  to  lay  her 
eggs,  but  will  use  only  such  cells  as 
are  of  the  regulation  depth.  Rea- 
soning from  this  premise,  and  on  the 
further  ground  that  the  attempt  is 
always  made  to  put  honey  above  the 
brood,  I  decided  that  any  plan  that 
would  keep  the  upper  part  of  the 
comb  at  just  the  correct  width,  viz., 
y^  of  an  inch,  would  at  once  cause  the 
cells  to  be  filled  with  eggs ;  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  stores  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  sections  above. 

The  question  then  arose,  how  can 
this  best  be  done  ?  Shaving  off  the 
combs  I  found  to  be  too  much  labor, 
but  upon  testing  the  idea  of  putting 
the  frames  nearer  together,  I  found 
the  plan  was  a  success.  If  the  combs 
are  placed  just  so  near  together  as  to 
leave  a  bee-space  between  them,  and 
allow  the  whole  comb  to  be  Ji  of 
an  inch  wide,  no  trouble  will  be  found 
in  keeping  the  upper  rows  of  cells 
filled  with  eggs,  if  sections  are  in 
place  ;  and  if  the  new  top-bar  of  Mr. 
G.  W.  Demaree  is  used,  no  brace- 
combs  will  be  needed  at  all,  while  the 
bees  will  be  found  to  occupy  the  sec- 
tions whenever  there  is  any  honey  to 
be  gathered  and  stored. 

Perhaps  my  own  experience  may  not 
be  that  of  others ;  however,  I  would 
advise  that  a  test  be  made  in  different 
localities,  in  order  that  the  matter 
may  be  fully  determined ;  for  if  it 
works  elsewhere  as  with  myself,  time 
and  labor  will  be  saved,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  comb  honey  greatly  sim- 
plified. 

Foxboro,  otMass. 
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For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Pollen  and  Bees-Misreiireseiitatioii, 


W.   ADDENBROOKE. 


I  fully  endorse  the  article  by  G.  M. 
Doolittle,  on  page  6,  on  "  Pollen  car- 
ried from  flower  to  flower."  Most  of 
the  readers  of  the  Ameiucan  Bee 
Journal  are  aware  that  in  England, 
melons,  cucumbers,  punupkins  and 
squashes  cannot  be  raised  in  the  open 
air ;  they  are  all  raised  in  green- 
houses and  hot-bed  frames,  and  many 
hours  have  I  worked  in  the  garden  at 
home  in  England,  with  a  fine,  long 
camel's-hair  brush,  conveying  the 
pollen  from  blossom  to  blossom  where 
the  bees  could  not  get  to  do  the  work  ; 
and  even  now  in  this  climate,  if  we 
do  not  have  good  weather  for  the  bees 
to  work  on  the  fruit  bloom,  and 
especially  on  red  clover  saved  for 
seed,  we  ^et  but  a  poor  crop.  Last 
year  I  had  a  good  crop  of  mammoth 
clover  (pea-vine)  seed,  while  a  few 
miles  from  here  there  was  none,  and 
I  think  that  I  owe  it  to  my  colonies 
of  Italian  bees,  for  they  worked  on  it 
first-rate. 

I  think  that  if  people  would  only 
open  their  eyes,  and  study  "  Nature's 
laws,"  there  would  be  no  need  to 
fight  lawsuits  caused  by  spite  or 
ignorance. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  stand  that 
you  have  taken  in  the  Bee  Journal, 
on  page  19,  concerning  "  more  mis- 
representations about  comb  honey." 
I  think  that  the  beft-keepers  of  the 
country  are  greatly  interested  in 
causing  a  stop  to  be  put  to  all  such 
misrepresentations,  and  should  spare 
no  expense  to  put  to  shame  such  false 
articles  as  are  now  published. 

North  Prairie, o^  Wis. 


For  tTie  Amcncan  Bee  Journal. 


Upward  Ventilation  in  Wintering, 

•5— J.   M.  GOODRICH,  (1)2— 12U). 


Having  read  Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker's 
able  article  on  the  hibernation  of 
bees,  page  5,  and  having  found  much 
in  it  that  is  instructive,  and  which  I 
can  endorse,  especially  the  tempera- 
ture of  bee-cellars,  yet  I  must  take 
exception  to  the  remark  that,  "  Some- 
how I  am  becoming  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  a  great  part  of  our  win- 
tering troubles  comes  from  upward 
ventilation  in  hives."  My  experience 
in  this  climate  where  bees  must  stay 
in  the  cellar  about  four  months  of  the 
year,  has  led  me  to  just  the  opposite 
conclusion  after  an  experience  of  five 
years  in  cellar-wintering. 

I  cannot  keep  bees  in  a  cellar  here 
for  any  length  of  time  without  up- 
ward ventilation,  as  they  will  become 
so  damp  that  the  water  will  run  out 
of  the  hive-entrances,  and  the  combs 
will  become  so  wet  that  the  bees  will 
become  diseased  and  die.  Almost 
every  year,  until  this  year,  I  have  put 
into  the  cellar  some  colonies,  from 
some  cause  either  small  colonies  or 
covered  with  quilts  (I  use  board- 
covers),  without  upward  ventilation, 


and  in  every  case  water  was  sure  to 
run  out  of  the  hive  in  a  short  time  ; 
while  other  hives  by  the  side  of  tliem, 
with  upward  ventilation,  were  all 
right. 

In  the  fall  of  1884  I  liad  quite  a 
number  of  very  small  colonies— so 
small  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
doubled  up,  but  I  was  very  busy  and 
was  not  aware  of  their  condition 
until  it  was  too  late  to  unite  them  ; 
thinking  that  they  were  so  small 
that  they  would  not  need  upward 
ventilation,  I  put  them  (b>  in  number) 
into  the  cellar  without  moving  the 
covers  forward  one-quarter  of  an 
inch,  as  in  my  practice  for  upward 
ventilation  ;  the  result  was  that  every 
colony  had  water  running  out  of  its 
hive  i'n  a  short  time  ;  and  when  the 
covers  were  moved  forward,  the  water 
stopped  coming  out  of  the  hive  in  less 
than  24  hours,  which  I  find  to  be  the 
result  every  time. 

My  conclusions  are  that  the  cellar 
wants  but  little  ventilation,  and  out- 
side air  let  into  the  cellar  when  there 
is  much  difference  in  the  temperature, 
is  sure  to  arouse  the  bees  and  do 
harm.  But  keep  the  entrances  open, 
with  reasonable  upward  ventilation 
so  that  the  moisture  will  not  accumu- 
late in  the  hive,  and  the  bees  will  be 
all  right. 

Concerning  the  temperature  of  cel- 
lars :  My  bees  will  be  quiet  at  from 
40°  to  43°  above  zero,  but  above  that 
point  they  are  uneasy,  and  get  worse 
as  the  temperature  is  raised. 

South  rrankfort,-o  Mich. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Bees  on  tlie  Great  American  Desert, 


D.   M.   IMLAY. 


A  few  years  ago  people  said  that 
"bees  won't  do  any  good  in  this 
country."  Well,  I  did  not  dispute  it, 
for  I  did  not  know  anything  about 
it ;  but  some  soon  began  to  try  keep- 
ing a  few  bees, and  this  "  Desert "  will 
soon  begin  to  export  honey  instead  of 
importing  it.  In  1881  I  obtained  a 
colony  of  bees  in  a  Langstrotb  hive 
(luckily),  and  subscribed  for  the 
Kansas  Bee-Keeper,  and  afterward  for 
the  Bee  Journal.  Then  I  went  to 
school  two  years  and  did  not  do  much 
with  bees  except  to  get  stung  and  be- 
daubed with  honey ;  but  I  will  sub- 
mit my  reports,  which  are  as  follows  : 

In  1881  I  increased  my  apiary  from 
lto2  colonies,  and  got  no  honey  ;  in 
1882  I  increased  it  from  2  to  4  colo- 
nies, and  secured  100  pounds  of  honey. 
I  lost  one  colony  in  the  spring ;  I 
think  that  it  was  queenless,  but  I  did 
not  know  it  then.  In  1883  I  increased 
my  apiary  from  3  to  11  colonies,  and 
I  lost  4  colonies  and  bought  8.  In 
1884  I  began  with  lo  colonies, increased 
them  to  39,  and  secured  800  pounds  of 
honey.  I  lost  8  colonies  and  bought  1, 
and  2  1-frame  nuclei.  In  1885  I  began 
with  34  colonies  (nominally),increased 
them  to  70,  and  obtained  1,800  pounds 
of  extracted  honey,  and  500  pounds  of 
comb  honey.  With  my  present  ex- 
perience, and  with  the  bees  in  about 


50  hives,  I  could  have  gotten  nearly 
double  that  amount.  The  colonies 
were  very  weak  in  the  spring  to  begin 
with,  and  they  got  scarcely  any  honey 
until  the  middle  of  June,  and  then 
only  enough  to  keep  up  brood-rearing 
until  about  the  middle  of  July.  After 
that  they  got  no  more  until  about  the 
middle  of  August,  when  they  began 
on  buckwheat,  and  from  that  to 
heart's-ease  ;  from  these  two  plants 
we  get  our  surplus  crop.  I  had  only 
3  or  4  colonies  ready  at  tlie  right  time 
to  take  advantage  of  the  flow,  but  all 
of  these  gave  over  100  pounds  each. 

A  neighbor  had  10  colonies  in  the 
spring,  increased  them  to  25,  and  took 
2,500  pounds  of  honey.  He  said  that 
he  could  have  taken  1,000  pounds 
more,  had  he  been  at  home.  It  was 
extracted  before  being  capped,  and  as 
I  handled  some  of  it,  I  can  say  that 
with  the  mercury  at  SO^Fahr.,  I  could 
take  up  2  pounds  of  it  on  a  large 
spoon.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Doo- 
little if  such  honey  should  be  left  on 
the  hive  until  capped  before  extract- 
ing. The  honey  was  put  in  screw-top 
cans  as  soon  as  extracted. 

I  sell  all  of  my  honey  in  the  home 
market,  by  using  pails,  and  by  the 
means  of  a  sign  on  my  shop.  At  a 
very  little  expense  I  think  I  can  sell 
10,000  pounds  next  year  without  leav- 
ing our  own  town,  which  has  about 
2,000  inhabitants.  This  matter  of 
creating  a  local  market  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged  by  our  lights  in  api- 
culture. 

My  experience  in  apiculture  has 
been  very  limited,  as  I  have  farmed 
and  worfted  at  other  things  most  of 
the  time,  but  I  may  in  the  near  future 
devote  my  whole  attention  to  bee- 
keeping. I  rescued  2  colonies  from 
the  brimstone-pit,  and  bought  23, 
then  sold  one,  and  brimstoned  one 
that  was  queenless.  During  the  fine 
weather  in  December  the  others  fell 
to  robbing,  so  my  apiary  now  consists 
of  93  colonies. 

Last  year  I  had  some  trouble  in 
feeding  bees.  Will  some  reader  of 
the  Bee  Journal  say  whether  the 
following  would  be  a  good  bee-feeder 
or  not  y  Take  a  solid  bottom-board 
and  run  saw  cuts  one-half  way 
through  the  board,  ij  of  an  inch  wide 
and  almost  across  the  bottom  ;  then 
if  the  hive  tips  a  little  forward  and 
the  feed  is  poui-ed  in  through  a  slant- 
ing hole  in  the  rear  of  the  hive  by 
means  of  a  funnel,  the  syrup  will  run 
toward  the  front  of  the  hive,  filling 
the  saw  cuts.  In  this  way  a  bottom- 
board  could  be  made  to  hold  a  pound 
of  syrup.    Is  it  good,  or  not  V 

Last  March  I  moved  my  bees  about 
75  yards  without  loss.  They  had  a 
good  flight  the  day  before,  and  were 
moved  in  the  morning  and  had  a 
flight  soon  after  ;  the  only  precaution 
taken  being  to  disfigure  the  old  place 
and  lean  something  up  in  front  of 
each  hive. 

In  looking  over  the  apiarian  cata- 
logues that  I  have,  I  noticed  that 
whenever  anything  is  said  on  labels 
for  honey  about  candying,  it  reads 
like  this:  "All  pure  honey  will 
candy,"  or  "  It  will  candy  on  the 
approach  of  cool  weather."  Well,  I 
wanted  some  labels,  but  my  honey 
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would  not  candy,  and  I  could  not  tell 
my  customers  that  my  honey  would 
not  candy ;  so  I  had  some  labels 
printed  with  a  note  commencing,  •'  If 
this  honey  candies,"  etc.,  leaving  a 
doubt  in  the  matter.  Now  I  know 
that  all  pure  honey  will  not  candy  on 
tlie  approach  of  cold  weather,  for  the 
greater  part  of  mine  on  hand  is  clear 
yet,  although  some  has  candied  ;  and 
last  year  it  candied  more  slowly  still. 
I  have  known  some  honey  to  go  over 
until  June  and  still  be  clear,  and  that 
the  best  grades  of  heart's-ease  honey. 
The  neighbor  mentioned  above  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  its  not  being 
solid  by  Dec.  1,  but  this  was  his  first 
year  in  ^Nebraska,  and  will  be  his 
last,  as  he  possessed  the  true  Heddon- 
ian  spirit  and  wanted  to  leave  me  the 
field  ;  (but  rather,  he  wanted  to  go  to 
Kansas). 

Now  I  have  told  some  good  things 
about  bee-keeping  in  Nebraska,  and  I 
ought  to  tell  the  other  side.  There  is 
nothing  for  bees  in  June,  and  a  great 
many  have  died  of  starvation  just  as 
our  Eastern  bee-keepers  were  being 
almost  flooded  with  white  clover  and 
basswood  honey  ;  but  clover  is  mak- 
ing rapid  strides  for  the  AVest. 

Seward, o,  Nebr. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Strong  Colonies  for  tlie  Honey-Harvest, 


C.   THIELMANN. 


There  is  much  said  by  some  of  our 
most  able  apicultural  writers,  about 
liaving  the  colonies  the  strongest  or 
most  populous  "  at  the  right  time,"  or 
for  the  main  honey-flow,  thereby 
securing  the  most  available  honey 
harvest.  This  would  be  no  secret  to 
the  majority  of  bee-keepers,  if  they 
could  only  know  the  time  when  that 
large  honey-flow  would  come,  or  if 
some  of  the  writers  could  tell  them  of 
its  coming  every  year,  so  that  they 
could  prepare  for  it  and  have  their 
bees  strong  for  the  harvest. 

There  may  be  some  localities  where 
the  main  honey-flows  come  regularly 
at  the  same  time  or  about  the  same 
time  of  the  season  ;  but  from  nearly 
all  the  reports  and  accounts  that  we 
read,  and  also  from  my  own  experi- 
ence during  the  past  17  years,  this 
rule,  on  the  whole,  has  not  proved  to 
be  true.  The  main  harvest  here  has 
come  only  3  or  4  times  at  about  the 
same  time  of  the  year,  all  the  others 
having  come  either  before  or  after 
the  above-mentioned  time,  though  all 
of  them  began  from  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  middle  of  August,  ex- 
cepting one,  which  began  on  Aug.  22 
and  continued  till  Sept.  23,  and  gave 
me  a  surplus  of  about  3,.500  pounds  of 
honey.  Ina  number  of  years  there 
was  a  honey-dearth,  when  at  about 
the  same  time  of  other  years  we  had 
the  best  honey-flows.  One  year  I  had 
to  feed  about  20  colonies  of  the  less 
stronger  ones,  to  keep  them  from 
starvation,  witli  abundant  white 
clover  in  bloom,  too. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not 
as  yet  reached  that"  excellency  of  api- 
culture to  know   just  exactly,  every 


year,  when  the  largest  honey-flow  is 
coming.  I  have  learned  how  to  win- 
ter my  bees  best,  but  as  yet  I  have 
failed  to  learn  when  the  best  honey- 
flow  will  be  here.  I  would  be  very 
grateful  to  any  of  our  fellow-bee- 
keepers if  they  would  tell  me  every 
year  when  my  honey-flow  will  be  at 
hand.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one 
of  the  questions  that  can  no  more 
correctly  be  settled  than  to  foretell 
what  the  weather  will  be  in  the 
future ;  therefore  I  think  that  it  is 
best,  for  the  majority  of  bee-keepers 
to'  keep  their  bees  as  strong  as  they 
can  all  summer,  so  as  to  reap  the 
harvest  whenever  it  does  come  ;  and 
it  surely  will  do  no  harm  if  the  colo- 
nies go  into  winter  quarters  strong 
in  bees.  I  also  find  that  the  strong 
colonies  stand  a  honey-dearth  a  great 
deal  better  than  do  the  weaker  ones  ; 
therefore  I  fail  to  see  any  advantage 
in  this  latitude,  with  so  many  differ- 
ent honey-producing  flowers  at  times, 
to  prevent  or  lessen  the  increase  of 
our  colonies  at  any  time  in  the  sum- 
mer; and,  as  a  rule,  they  lessen 
enough  themselves  in  winter  and 
spring.  I  can  never  get  my  colonies 
too  strong,  but  sometimes  1  fail  to 
have  them  all  strong  enough. 

Here  white  clover  is  generally 
abundant,  but  in  some  years  it  fails 
to  yield  much  honey,  and  other  years 
it  yields  plentifully.  Basswood  is  also 
abundant,  and  blooms  about  the  same 
time  as  it  does  in  Mr.  Doolittle's 
locality,  but  we  have  more  failures 
from  it  than  honey-flows.  Corn 
generally  comes  immediately  after 
basswood,  but  on  an  average  it  does 
not  yield  honey  liere  once  in  3  or  4 
years.  I  was  much  surprised  to  read 
that  Mr.  Doolittle  had  never  seen  bees 
gather  honey  from  corn ;  if  he  had 
been  here  the  past  summer,  I  could 
have  shown  liim  where  they  gather 
it.  My  bees  stored  about  1,000  pounds 
of  honey  from  it,  with  which  they 
finished  about  2,-500  partly-filled  sec- 
tions of  the  linden  honey.  It  is  the 
best  and  finest  honey  that  they  stored. 
If  I  mistake  not.  the  last  was  the 
fourth  season  that  my  bees  have 
gathered  honey  from  corn  (any 
amount  worth  mentioning)  in  17 
years.  It  is  of  a  yellow  whitish  color, 
and  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
the  color  of  the  red  clover  honey.  All 
of  it  was  very  thick,  and  had  a  fine, 
smooth  taste  and  aroma,  being  free 
from  any  after-taste. 

In  the  season  of  1884  my  bees  gath- 
ered considerable  honey  from  birch, 
and  very  fine  honey  it  was,  too.  It 
was  no  louse  honey,  either  ;  nor  was 
it  gathered  from  the  blossoms  of  the 
trees.  When  I  examined  it  I  was 
almost  convinced  that  what  ancient 
bee-men  have  said  was  true,  viz : 
"  Wlien  it  honeys  even  the  stones  will 
yield  honey."  The  honey  from  the 
birch  was  gathered  in  June,  on  the 
young  twigs  at  the  joints  or  junctions 
where  the  leaves  connect  with  the 
twig.  There  was  a  little  leaf  or  cup 
on  each  side  of  the  junction,  which 
contained  the  honey.  I  had  never 
noticed  this  before,  nor  did  I  see  it 
last  year. 

Three  years  ago  I  obtained  the 
larger  part  of  my  surplus  honey  in 


August  from  horse-mint.  I  am  not 
able  to  say  whether  I  ever  got  any 
honey  from  that  source  before  that  or 
not,  but  I  can  say  that  I  have  not 
obtained  any  since  that,  with  large 
quantities  of  horse-mint  bloom  within 
80  rods  of  my  apiary  the  last  two 
seasons. 

Under  the  above  circumstances  the 
readers  can  see  that  a  certain  time  of 
the  season  could  not  be  ascertained  in 
which  to  have  our  bees  in  prime  con- 
dition ;  nor  would  the  subtraction- 
plan  be  of  any  advantage,  as  we  do 
not  know  when  the  main  harvest  is 
coming. 

Thielmanton,o,  Minn. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  Jonmal. 


Ventilation  anfl  Temnerature  in  Winter. 


C.   W.   DAYTON. 


As  a  specialist  in  the  bee-business, 
I  endorse  nearly  all  of  the  article  on 
page  6 ;  however,  I  would  differ 
slightly  by  giving  upward  ventilation 
and  maintaining  a  temperature  of  43^ 
or  44^^.  Some  way  or  another  I  have 
failed  in  wintering  bees  without  up- 
ward ventilation,  though  I  have  had 
moderate  success  by  contracting  the 
brood-chambers  so  that  it  would  be 
entirely  filled  with  bees.  Virtually, 
tills  would  be  upward  ventilation, 
there  being  a  draft  passing  out  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hive. 

While  hibernation  may  be  (and  I 
believe  that  it  is)  a  key  to  the  winter 
problem,  the  old  dift'iculty  remains, 
viz.,  failure  in  making  the  bees  hiber- 
nate not  only  in  the  forepart  of  the 
winter,  but  in  the  latter  part  also. 
To  make  bees  hibernate  for  a  time  is 
an  easier  task  to  perform  than  it  is 
to  follow  them  up  and  find  out  what 
caused  them  not  to  hibernate.  Each 
of  these  tasks  I  think  that  I  have  to 
some  extent  accomplished,  and  to 
give  an  idea  to  what  extent,  I  might 
state  that  in  an  August  number  of 
the  Bee  Jouhnal  for  188-5, 1  related 
how,  in  the  previous  fall,  I  prepared 
60  colonies  with  upward  ventilation 
and  40  colonies  without  upward  ven- 
tilation, to  be  wintered  in  the  same 
cellar ;  how  in  mid-winter  I  found 
moisture  on  the  under  side  of  the 
covers  over  the  cluster  of  the  un- 
ventilated  colonies  ;  and  that  on  May 
1  the  40  colonies  were  nearly  all  dead, 
while  the  (iO  remained  healthy.  Again, 
last  fall  I  prepared  111  colonies  with 
ventilation  and  1  without  ventilation, 
and  placed  it  in  the  same  cellar  with 
the  111;  at  this  time  that  solitary 
colony  is  afflicted  with  disease,  while 
all  the  others  are  healthy. 

Let  beginners  not  be  led  astray  in 
the  belief  that  upward  ventilation  or 
downvi'ard  ventilation,  high  tempera- 
ture or  low  temperature,  natural  or 
artificial  stores,  comprise  all  and  the 
only  requirements  for  successful  win- 
tering, as  it  will  be  found  that  they 
are  only  a  few  of  the  many  factors  to 
be  considered.  The  soonest  way  of 
finding  out  the  necessary  factors  for 
their  cases,  is  to  get  extensively  into 
the  business,  read,  experiment  and 
lose  bees  with    the  rest  of   us,  and 
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then,  if  they  have  been  persevering 
and  economical  enough  to  liave  main- 
tained a  subsistence  in  the  face  of 
Borean  winters,  light  crops  and  low 
prices,  they  will  stand  a  chance,  at 
least,  of  being  able  to  trutlifully  say 
that  they  know  which  are  the  neces- 
sary factors  in  wintering,  and  can 
winter  their  bees  successfully. 

At  this  time  it  seems  as  though 
location  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  condensation  of  moisture.  I 
always  had  supposed  that  the  conden- 
sation of  moisture  was  common  in  all 
countries  where  the  wind  blows  and 
the  rain  falls.  In  the  fall  of  1882  I 
placed  in  the  cellar  13  colonies  that 
were  in  large  observatory  hives. 
Through  the  glass  I  watched  daily, 
from  Nov.  9  to  April  12,  the  actions 
of  the  bees.  There  was  no  upward 
ventilation  given,  and  they  had  been 
in  the  cellar  but  a  short  time  before 
the  glasses  were  dripping  with  mois- 
ture, and  water  ran  from  the  combs. 
I  saw  individual  bees  leave  the  cluster 
and  sip  moisture  a  great  number  of 
times.  On  April  12  but  one  hive  con- 
tained live  bees,  while  on  the  bottom- 
boards  of  the  others  there  was  mold, 
moisture  and  dead  bees  fully  two 
inches  deep,  and  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  disease  were  present.  The 
hive  containing  live  bees  differed 
from  the  others  in  having  two  IJ^- 
inch  holes  about  4  inches  from  the 
top.  Were  bee-keepers  as  apt  to  re- 
port failures  as  successes  we  would 
have  more  abundant  evidence  that 
this  case  is  a  fair  example  of  the  con- 
dition of  hives  where  the  bees  die 
with  disease. 

From  the  writings  of  certain  bee- 
keepers who  winter  bee's  with  success 
without  upward  ventilation,  in  tem- 
peratures varying  from  40^  to  70-,  it 
is  made  to  appear  as  proper  to  let  the 
bees  arrange  the  ventilation, and  store 
them  in  any  moderately  warm  reposi- 
tory. In  niy  case,  and  as  also  in  the 
case  of  neighboring  bee-keepers,  such 
management  has  always  proved  very 
disastrous.  For  all  of  our  skill  we 
can  figure  no  difference  in  effects  in 
warm  temperatures,  except  as  bear- 
ing relation  to  moisture.  Though  we 
have  been  moderately  successful  in 
wintering  bees  packed  with  some 
porous  substance,  like  the  inquisitive 
Yankee  we  wish  to  know  why  every 
one  cannot  winter  bees  successfully 
without  upward  hive-ventilation,  as 
does  Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker,  H.  R.  Board- 
man,  or  Ira  Barber. 

Bradford,  (^  Iowa. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Care  of  Bees  in  Winter, 


J.  H.   ANDRE. 


I  have  noticed  in  the  Ajieeican 
Bee  Journal  and  elsewhere  that 
bees,  after  they  had  been  prepared  for 
winter,  should  not  be  disturbed  until 
spring.  Perhaps  this  advice  will  be 
followed  by  some  beginners,  and 
when  spring  comes,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  bees  is  made,  several 
colonies  may  be  found  to  have  died 
from  starvation,  or  from  some  other 


trifling  cause  which  might  have  been 
easily  remedied  if  the  bees  had  been 
examined  every  two  weeks. 

My  bees  are  wintered  in  afruit-and- 
vegetable  cellar,  that  is  visited  with  a 
light  from  two  to  four  times  per  day. 
I  also  remove  the  dead  bees  from  the 
hives  every  two  weeks,  and  their 
humming  may  be.  heard  at  all  times ; 
towards  spring  it  becomes  a  continual 
roaring,  and  yet  my  bees  always  win- 
ter well.  I  have  had  them  breeding 
six  weeks  before  they  were  taken 
from  the  cellar,  and  such  colonies 
were  the  best  of  all.  I  put  the  most 
of  my  bees  in  for  the  winter  as  early 
as  Nov.  15,  last  fall,  and  the  balance 
I  left  out  until  Dec.  11,  hoping  that 
they  would  get  a  flight.  Some  that  I 
had  fed  liberally  were  put  into  winter 
quarters  without  their  young  bees 
having  a  flight.  This  will  be  a  test 
case,  and  if  nothing  prevents,  I  will 
speak  of  it  again  next  spring. 

Owing  to  poor  health,  and  an  in- 
ability to  give  my  bees  proper  care,  I 
found  that  one  was  queenless  and  had 
died,  the  cold  weather  of  November 
having  been  too  severe  for  their  thin 
ranks,  and  the  last  survivors  had  the 
diarrhea.  I  suppose  that  some  would 
say  that  it  was  pollen  that  caused  it. 
What  a  pity  it  was  not  one  of  the  late- 
fed  colonies,  so  as  to  make  it  sure. 

Lock  wood,  $  N.  Y. 


Convention  Notices. 


t^~  The  Northeastern  Michigan  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  will  hold  its 4th  annual 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  3,  18S6,  in  the 
Common  Cotincil  Rooms  at  East  Saginaw, 
Mich.  The  Sherman  House,  one  block  from 
the  place  of  meeting,  will  entertain  those 
present,  at  .$1.00  per  day.  Saginaw  people 
are  working  hard  to  make  the  meeting  a 
success.  Let  us  all  go  and  show  them  that 
we  appreciate  their  efforts. 

W.  Z.  HPTCHINSON,  Sec. 


J^"  The  Illinois  Central  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  at 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  10  and  20,  18811. 

J.  M.  HAMB.4UGH,  Sec. 


eS"  The  Seventeenth  Annual  Goiiven- 
tioii  of  tlie  New  Y oik  State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  (formerly  the  Nortneastern) 
will  be  held  in  Rochester,  JST.  Y..  on  Feb. 
16,  17  and  18. 1886.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  meetings  ever  held  in  tlie  State.  A 
large  number  of  our  most  experienced  bee- 
masters  will  take  part  in  the  discussions, 
and  several  essays  will  be  read  from  a 
number  of  our  most  practical  apiarists 
throughout  the  country.  The  programme 
is  complete.  If  you  are  young  in.the  work 
you  can  not  afford  to  stay  away— if  older, 
you  may  give  some  good  hints,  if  you  get 
none.  \Ve  want  a  good  display  of  all  kinds 
of  supplies  and  fixtures.  We  have  a  room 
on  purpose  for  exhibits,  and  any  goods 
sent  to  the  Secretary  in  care  of  tlie  ''Na- 
tional Hotel,"  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
placed  on  exhibition,  and  either  sold  or  re- 
turned to  the  exhibitor,  as  directed.  Re- 
duced rates  at  the  hotels  have  been  secured, 
also  rates  on  some  of  the  railroads.  All 
will  have  to  pay  full  fare  one  way— retnrn 
ticket  at  1-3  fare  by  presenting  certificate 
from  the  Secretary,  who  will  furnish  them 
on  application.  We  want  ah  active  vice- 
president  in  every  county  in  State.  Please 
name  one  or  send  the  name  of  some  one, 
for  your  county. 

F.  C.  Benedict,  Sec. 


Local  Convention  Directory. 

188y.  Timeandpiace of  Meetivfj. 

l''eb.4.-Wl8Conpin  State,  atMadlson.  Wis. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Vance.  Sec,  Madison.  Wis. 

B'eb.  .'l.-N.  E.  Mlchluan,  at  East  SaKinaw,  Mich. 
W.  Z.  Uutchlnaon,  Sec,  KoKersvltle,  Mich. 

Feb.  le-is.— New  York  State,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
F.  C.  Benedict,  Sec,  Perry  Centre.  N.  Y. 


Apr.  -27.- 


-Des  Moines  County,  at  Burllneton,  Iowa. 
Jno.  Nau,  Sec,  MIddletown.  Iowa. 


Oct.  19,  20.- 


-llllnols  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ills. 
J.  M.  Hambaugb,  Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 


^F"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— Ku. 


vamimm 


Bees   Wintering  Grandly.— J.  E. 

Cady,  Medford,?  Minn.,  on  Jan.  15, 
1886,  says  : 

We  are  snowed  in  up  here  with  2 
feet  of  snow  on  the  level.  My  bees 
are  wintering  grandly  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  48°  above  zero. 


Bees   did    Well.— J.   J.   Hopkins, 

Brookside,(5Pa.,  on  Jan.  2, 1886,  says  : 

My  bees  did  very  well  for  thia 
neighborhood,  last  year.  I  had  39 
colonies  last  spring,  and  I  extracted 
1,160  poundsof  honey  from  lOof  them, 
and  took  1,641  poundsof  comb  honey 
from  the  balance  ;  besides  increasing 
my  apiary  to  .55  colonies. 


Learning    by     Experience.- Rev. 

Weisel  Beale,  New  Madrid, <x  Mo.,  on 
Jan.  19, 1886,  says  : 

This  is  my  fourth  year  of  bee-keep- 
ing. I  have  learned  some  things  by- 
paying  for  them  !  Yet  I  feel  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  business.  I  will 
start  in  the  season  of  1886  with  15 
colonies,  I  had  about  that  number 
last  fall,  but  I  had  to  part  with  all 
but  4,  which  I  transferred  to  this 
place  when  I  moved  from  Shawnee- 
town.  Mo.  I  take  great  pride  in  my 
bees  and  love  them.  My  hives  are 
all  nicely  painted  and  equiped. 
About  next  year  my  experience  will 
have  ripened  enough  for  me  to  pre- 
sume to  render  an  opinion  on  some  of 
the  important  questions  of  the  day  in 
apiculture. 


Extremely  Cold  Weather.— G.  M. 
Doolittle,  Borodino,©  N.  Y.,  on  Jan. 
14, 1886,  says  : 

We  have  just  passed  through  the 
coldest  week  ever  known  in  this 
locality  by  the  oldest  inhabitant.  The 
mercury  scarcely  reached  as  high  as 
zero  during  the  entire  week,  and  was 
as  low  as  1.5°  to  30°  below  zero  much 
of  the  time.  On  one  c^jiy  the  sun 
shone  brightly  all  day,  but  the  mer- 
cury stood  below  zero  all  through  the 
day.  Such  cold  on  a  clear,  still  day 
was  never  before  known  in  central 
New  York. 
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Bees  in  Good  Condition,  etc.— P.  B. 

Thaxton,  Blue  Springs, k3  Mo.,  on  Jan. 
18, 1886,  says  : 

In  the  fall  of  1883  I  bought  0  colo- 
nies of  bees.  I  have  held  my  own 
very  well,  having  now  120  colonies  in 
apparently  good  condition.  I  have 
made  but  little  money  in  the  business, 
still  I  am  not  discouraged.  I  have 
read  Prof.  A.  .7.  Cook's  and  Henry 
Alley's  works  on  bee-keeping,  ■which  I 
consider  very  good,  but  the  Ajieki- 
CAN  Bee  jduKNAL  has  been  worth 
more  to  me  than  everything  else.  I 
could  not  do  without  it.  The  article 
on  page  6,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Demaree,is 
worth  money  to  me.  I  am  through 
feeding  sugar  syrup  to  my  bees.  All 
who  have  not  done  so,  should  read 
■  that  article,  and  then  work  in  the 
interest  of  the  honey  market,  and,  as 
Mr.  Demaree  says,  "  Let  the  sugar 
market  take  care  of  itself.'' 


Bee-Keeping  in  W.  Virginia.— W. 

B.  Zinn,  Holbrook,  xjW.  Va.,  on  Jan. 
12,  1886,  writes : 

Last  spring  we  had  a  fine  apple 
bloom  here  in  W.  Virginia,  and  our 
bees  did  finely  while  it  lasted.  They 
gathered  some  honey  and  got  a  good 
start  in  brood-rearing.  After  that 
was  gone  they  had  scarcely  anything 
for  a  while.  We  had  no  white  clover 
bloom.  The  past  summer  was  too  dry 
for  bees  to  gather  very  much  honey. 
We  had  some  red  clover  that  the 
Italians  worked  on.  The  black-gum 
bloom  was  good  and  the  bees  made 
good  use  of  it.  The  linden-bloom  was 
pretty  fair,  so  the  most  of  the  old 
colonies  gathered  enough  to  winter 
on  and  some  little  to  spare.  I  had  21 
colonies  last  May  ;  during  the  season 
I  had  9  natural  swarms  and  I  made  13 
nuclei.  I  sold  4  colonies  and  4  nuclei, 
which  left  me  3.")  colonies.  My  swarms 
and  nuclei  did  not  gather  any  honey 
to  winter  on.  In  October  I  commenced 
to  prepare  them  for  winter.  I  doubled 
them  back  to  2-5  colonies,  and  have 
them  all  in  chaff  hives  with  chaff 
cushions  on  them.  They  were  all  in 
nice  condition  up  to  the  past  week. 
The  bee- business  has  been  pretty  dull 
here  for  the  last  2  seasons  ;  some  lost 
their  bees  last  winter,  and  last  sum- 
mer being  so  dry,  some  have  become 
discouraged.  I  winter  my  bees  on  the 
summer  stands. 


Heavy  Frosts  in  Florida.— Jno.  Y. 

Detwiler,    New   Smyrna,©  Fla.,    on 
Jan.  11, 1886,  says  : 

The  heavy  frosts  in  this  vicinty 
have  utterly  ruined  our  prospects  for 
the  coming  crop  of  mangrove  honey. 
The  mercury  is  reported  by  various 
parties  as  being  as  low  as  10^  to  20° 
above  zero.  Fish  have  been  frozen 
by  the  thousands,  green  turtles  are 
floating  on  the  water  perfectly  be- 
numbed, and  oranges  are  frozen  as 
hard  as  chunks  of  ice.  Tliere  has 
been  nothing  like  it  since  18.3.5,  when 
the  mangrove  was  entirely  annihi- 
lated. On  the  Peninsula  the  mercury 
was  20^  above  zero.  I  will  report 
later,  as  to  the  extent  of  damage, 
when  this  '"  cold  snap  "  moderates.' 


Amiability  of  Italian  Bees.— Peter 

Billing,  Pawnee  City,  cxNeb,  on  Jan. 
1.5, 1886,  says  : 

I  am  somewhat  in  darkness  concern- 
ing the  amiability  ot  Italian  bees.  I 
have  often  heard  and  read  that 
Italians  were  more  gentle  than  the 
common  bee,  but  with  me  this  has  so 
far  proven  the  reverse.  About  7  years 
ago  I  began  with  the  common  bee, 
and  soon  I  could  hive  and  handle 
them  without  much  smoke  or  protec- 
tion ;  but  after  a  few  years  they  be- 
came hybridized,  and  were  ugly 
things  to  handle.  So  I  concluded  to 
Italianize  them  ;  but  the  bad  temper 
has  by  no  means  subsided.  They 
have  their  3  distinct  yellow  bands,  are 
good  honey-gatherers,  fast  to  increase, 
and  I  might  say  moth-proof  ;  but  woe 
unto  the  man  that  jars  the  hive  ov 
comb  when  manipulating,  or  crushes 
a  bee,  or  blows  his  breath  among 
them  !  for  sometimes,  seemingly  with- 
out any  cause,  they  will  dash  forth 
and  attack  one  furiously.  I  would 
like  to  have  some  light  thrown  upon 
this  subject  through  the  Journal. 

[The  bees  are  evidently  cross  hy- 
brids ;  not  Italians.— Ed.] 


Decreasing  Breeding,  etc.— C.  P. 
Dadant,  Hamilton,K3  Ills.,  writes  : 

On  page  25,  Mr.  C.  W.  Dayton 
seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  breed- 
ing should  be  decreased  37  days  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  honey  harvest.  I 
wish  to  warn  the  reader  against  too 
early  a  decrease  of  breeding.  First, 
young  bees  are  needed  in  the  hive  for 
nurses,  comb-builders,  etc..  till  the 
end  of  the  harvest,  or  else  older  bees 
will  have  to  remain  at  home  in  their 
place.  Again,  apiarists  never  know 
the  exact  date  of  the  beginning,  much 
less  of  the  ending,  of  the  honey  crop, 
until  it  has  taken  place.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  apiarist  who  will  try  to 
forsee  the  date  of  the  closing  of  the 
crop  37  days  ahead,  and  decreases  the 
breeding  in  anticipation,  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  unsuccessful.  Again,  in 
Illinois  and  many  other  States  there 
are  two  crops— the  clover  crop  and  the 
summer  or  fall  crop.  Mr.  O.  N.  Bald- 
win mentions  them  on  page  24,  but  he 
thinks  that  they  are  shorter  than  the 
real  average  of  "the  past  20  years.  The 
date  of  these  crops  is  not  fixed,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  be  always  pre- 
pared just  in  time,  unless  the  bee- 
keeper remains  fully  prepared  through 
the  season.  To  sum  up  ray  views: 
Keep  the  colonies  strong  at  all  times, 
but  have  them  the  strongest  during 
the  flow  of  honey. 


Red  Clover  Italians,  etc.— Isaac 
M.  Myers,  Millersburg,5  Ind.,  on 
Jan.  12, 1886,  writes  : 

I  purchased  a  colony  of  red  clover 
Italian  bees  last  spring,  and  I  find 
that  they  are  very  quiet  bees,  and 
the  honey  is  nicer  than  any  that  I  had 
ir  1884.  I  got  5  colonies  from  the  one 
weak  one.  About  half  of  the  bees  of 
the  colony  were  dead  when  I  received 
them,  and  I  am  wintering  0  colonies 
of  tlie  red  clover  Italian  bees.  I  think 


that  we  should  work  to  rear  a  bee 
that  has  a  long  proboscis,  as  well  as 
for  purity.  Their  honey  is  very  clear 
and  thick,  and  tastes  nearly  the  same 
as  bumble-bee  honey,  which  is  gath- 
ered from  red  clover  and  thistles.  I 
find  that  they  work  largely  on  red 
clover.  I  will  give  my  cure  for  bee- 
stings. I  have  been  stung  a  great 
many  times,  and  it  swells  on  me 
nearly  like  a  rattle-snake  bite.  I  did 
use  tobacco  ou  it  to  draw  the  poison 
out  at  first,  but  one  day  I  had  some 
alum  in  my  pocket  and  I  thought  I 
would  try  it ;  I  found  that  it  did  not 
swell  hardly  any  after  I  wet  the  alum 
and  rubbed  the  place  where  it  was 
stung. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


Office  of  the  American  Bee  Journal,     i 
Monday,  10  a.  m.,  Jan.  35,  1886.  f 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— There  is  an  easier  tone  to  the  comb 
honey  market,  and  prices  are  fully  one  cent  per 
pound  less  than  at  last  quotations.  15c.  being  the 
price  for  white  comb  honey  in  l-Ib.  sections,  and 
some  extra  nice  brings  liic.  This  is  owing  to  small 
lots  coming  into  different  commission  houses,  and 
all  being  eager  to  sell,  they  underbid  regular  honey 
houses  in  order  to  do  so.  Extracted  honey  brings 
6@Hc.  per  lb. 

BBESWAX.-24826C. 

B.  A.  BtjRNBTT.  161  South  Water  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— The  market  for  honey  continues  dull, 
and  prices  are  ruling  lower;  however,  if  the  cold 
weather  continues,  it  may  improve  the  triide  in  a 
short  time.  We  quote  us  follows  :  Fancy  white 
combin  ] -lb.  paper  cartons.  I3(ail4c.;  the  same  in 
1-Ib.  glassed  or  unglassed  sections,  I2@l3c.;  the 
same  in  2-lb.  glassed  sections,  ii^@llc.,  and  in  un- 
glassed 2-lbs..  Il@li2c.  Buckwheat  honey  in  2-lb. 
sections,  glassed,  ijc,;  in  1-lb.  sections,  glassed 
or  unglassed,  10@ric.  E.xtracted— white  clover 
eJ^fS'Hc.;  buckwheat,  .'ihjfsifi^o. 

BEESWAX.-Prime  yellow,  26@28c. 

MCCA0L  &  HILDRETH  BROS.,  34  HudSOn  St. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  quiet  and  the  demand 
light  just  now.  We  quote  prices  as  follows:- 
Choice  comb  honey.  10@l2c.  E.vtracted.  in  bar- 
rels, 4J^'g„5c.  E-vtra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  in 
No.  1  prickages,  M  advance  on  above  prices, 

BEESWAX.— Firm  at  22Hc.  for  prime. 

D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— There  is  a  very  slow  demand  from 
manufacturers,  for  extracted  honey,  with  a  large 
supply  on  the  market,  while  the  demand  is  very 
good  for  clover  honey  in  square  glass  jars.  Prices 
for  all  qualities  are  low  and  range  from  4(&8c.  a  lb. 
Supply  and  demand  is  fair  for  choice  comb  honey 
in  small  sections,  whicli  brings  112<*15C.  per  lb. 

BEESWAX.— Good  yellow  is  in  good  demand, 
and  arrivals  are  fair,  at  20(S.-J2c.  per  lb. 

C.  F.  MUTH  &  Sun.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CLEVELAND. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  not  quite  as  active  as  it 
has  been,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  many  attractions  of 
the  Holiday  Season.  Best  white,  1-lb.  sections 
sell  at  15c.,  and  2-lb3.  for  l.3(gil4c.,  but  there  Is  not 
80  much  sale  for  the  latter.  Second  grade  honey 
is  dull  at  12®i:3c.  Old  white,  10{3il2c.  Extracted, 
liaSc.  per  lb. 

BEESWAX.— Very  scarce  at  22@25c. 

A.  C.  Kendel.  115  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Sales  are  extremely  light  and  prices 
are  very  low.  Choice  comb  honey  in  1-lb.  sections 
brings  i4<g)15c.;  2.1bs..  I2®13c.  Dark  fall  honey  I 
to  2  cents  less.  Extracted  honey  is  very  dull  and  of 
slow  sale.  We  had  to  unload  a  lot  of  very  flne  ex- 
tracted honey  this  week  at  5c.,  and  stocks  continue 
to  accumulate. 

BEESWAX.— Scarce  and  higher— 22®2.'ic. 

CT.EMONS.CLOON  &  CO.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— It  Is  selling  very  well  hut  prices  are 
very  low,  and  we  are  often  obliged  to  shade  our 
prices  in  order  to  make  rates.  We  quote  comb 
honey  in  l-lb.  sections  at  14@16c.,  and  2-lb.  sec- 
tions at  12@14c.    Extracted.  6(3J8c. 

BBESWAX.-30  cts.  per  lb. 

Blake  &  kiplet.  57  Chatham  Street. 
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ALFRED  H.  NEWMAN, 

Business  Manager. 


^p^eciaX  glotices. 


Tlie  NEW  Hcddon  Hive.— We  have 
made  arrangements  with  tbe  inventor,  by 
which  we  shall  make  and  sell  the  Heddon 
Reversible  Hive,  both  at  wholesale  and  re- 
tail ;  nailed  and  also  in  the  flat.  Further 
announcement  will  be  made  hereafter, 
giving  prices,  etc. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  ic  SON, 
923  &  92.5  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


i3^~  Our  rates  for  two  or  more  copies  of 
the  book,  "  Bees  and  Honey,"  may  be  found 
on  the  Book  List  on  the  second  page  of  this 
paper.  Also  wholesale  rates  on  all  books 
where  they  are  purchased  "  to  sell  again." 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  U.  address  and  name,  when 
writing  to  this  olttce.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  PostrOflice,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
oiEce  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


^Vlien  Renewing  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
Journal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bee  Journai,  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions— with  $4.00- 
direct  to  this  otlico.  It  will  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


"  Don't  Stop  "—that  is  what  many  write 
to  us  about  their  papers,  when  their  time  is 
nearly  out.  One  subscriber  says  :  "  This 
has  been  a  year  of  disaster,  and  it  is  not  con- 
venient for  me  to  send  you  the  money  now 
to  renew  my  subscription.  It  runs  out  with 
this  month  ;  but  don't  stop  sending  it.  I  will 
get  the  money  to  you  within  three  months." 
Such  letters  are  coming  every  day,  and  so 
for  the  present  we  have  concluded  not  to 
stop  any  papers  until  requested  to  do  so. 


Xlie  Time  for  Reading  has  now  come. 
The  long  winter  evenings  can  be  utilized  by 
reading  up  bee-literature.  We  have  all  the 
newest  bee-books  and  can  fill  all  orders  on 
the  day  they  are  received. 


Beeswrax  Wanted.— We  are  now  paying 
24  cents  per  pound  for  good, average,  yellow 
Beeswax,  delivered  here.  Cash  on  arrival. 
Shipments  ai-e  solicited.  The  name  of  the 
shipper  should  be  put  on  every  package  to 
prevent  mistakes. 


Preserve  your  papers  for  reference. 
If  you  have  no  BINDER  we  will  mail  you 
one  for  ?.">  cents,  or  you  can  have  one  free 
if  you  will  send  us  i  new  yearly  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Bee  Joubnal. 


Agents   can   sell   the   Guide  and  Hand- 

Book  like  "hot-cakes."  Send  us  an  order 
for  five  copies  (with  ^2.50)  and  we  will  send 
you  the  Weekly  Bee  Journal  free  for  a 
year.  This  is  a  rai-e  opportunity  to  get  the 
Weekly  Bee  JouBN.ii,  without  cost  I  1 


ps~  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journal 
will  be  sent  free  upon  application.  Any  one 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview by  sending  the  names  to  this  oflice, 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 


The  Guide  and  Hand-Book^is  a  book 
of  ready  reference  and  an  encyclopcCdia  of 
everything  desirable  to  know.  As  a  guide 
to  the  home-seeker,  it  is  invaluable.  Its  con- 
tents are  partially  given  on  page  (54,  and 
will  convince  any  one  of  its  value.  We  do 
not  think  any  of  our  readers  can  afford  to 
do  without  it.  As  a  book  of  ready  reference 
we  find  it  of  great  value  in  our  library.  We 
will  send  the  Weekly  Bee  Journ.il  for  a 
year  and  the  Guide  for  $1.30 


l^~  The  proceedings  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Bee-Keepers'  Convention  at  Detroit  are 
published  in  pamphlet  form.  A  copy  will 
be  sent  free  to  each  paid-up  member.  All 
others  who  desire  can  secure  a  copy  on  the 
payment  of  2.j  cts.  F.  L.  Dougherty,  Sec. 
Indianapolis,  Tnd. 


The  Initial  Cliapters  of  "The  Heir  of 
the  Ages,"  a  thrilling  and  mysterious  love- 
story,  by  James  Payn,  appears  in  the  Illus- 
trated Qrapltic  (Cincinnati),commencing  Sat- 
urday, Jan.  23.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  stories  ever  published. 

To  show  the  high  appreciation  in  which 
the  Graphic  is  held,  it  may  interest  many  of 
our  readers  to  know  that  the  Nonotuck  Silk 
Company,  famous  for  its  Corticelli  and 
Florence  Silks  ;  the  Emerson  &  Fisher  Com- 
pany, large  carriage  manufacturers,  and  the 
John  Shillito  Company,  all  leading  houses 
of  Cincinnati,  occupied  the  choice  pages  of 
the  grand  holiday  number  of  that  paper, 
paying  the  sum  of  several  hundred  dollars 
per  page. 

The  Grapfiic  will  issue,  on  Mayl,  agrand 
mid-summer  number,  which  will  be  far 
ahead  of  anything  yet  published. 


Knitting  and  Embroidery.— We  have 
received  from  the  publishers  a  handy  little 
book,  entitled  "  Knitting,  Crocheting  and 
Embroidery,"  which  gives  full  instructions 
to  all  who  desire  to  become  successful 
workers  in  the  art.  It  contains  70  illustra- 
tions and  84  pages,  bound  in  paper  cover. 
The  book  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address 
for  15  cents,  by  J.  S.  Ogilvie  &  Co.,  Publish- 
ers, 31  Rose  Street,  New  York. 


To  any  One  sending  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber with  their  own  renewal  (with  $2.00), 
we  will  present  a  copy  of  the  new  "  Con- 
vention History  of  America." 


Perforated-Zlnt'.- We  have  laid  in  a 
stock  of  perforated  zinc,  for  excluding 
drones  and  queens,  and  can  fill  orders  for 
any  size  of  pieces  or  quantity  at  15  cents 
per  square  foot,  or  in  full  sheets  3x8  feet  at 
§12.75  per  sheet.  We  also  have  pieces  cut  to 
fit  the  Langstroth  hive— lfl;4Xl4'i— Price  25 
cents  each. 


Are  you  Entitled  to  a  pension?  You 
may  be  and  may  not  know  it.  If  you  ex- 
amine the  Guide  and  Hand-Book  you  will 
soon  find  out.  Thousands  of  things  worth 
knowing  will  be  found  in  it.  The  Bee 
Journal  for  1886  and  the  Guide  Book  will 
both  be  sent  for  $1.30. 


5^~  The  Eastern  New  York  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  convention 
in  Agricultural  Hall  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  ot» 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  January 
26—28,  1886.  The  first  session  will  begin  on 
Tuesday,  at  2  p.m.  All  interested  in  bee- 
keeping are  requested  to  attend,  and  bring 
apiarian  supplies  for  exhibition.  The  pro- 
gxamme  will  consist  of  essays  on  important 
subjects,  discussions,  etc. 

E.  W.  Philo,  Sec. 


g^duevtisemeuts. 


WANTED.— Two    youn;;   men    to  work  with 
bees.    Three  hundred  colonies— 27  yeara*  ex- 
perience.   Address,       S.  I.  FREEBORN. 
4Atf  ITHACA.  WIS. 


All  tlie  Numbers  from  the  beginniug 
of  the  year  are  sent  to  new  subscribers, 
unless  otherwise  ordered. 


BEESf  bee-hives,  imported  queens— flrst-class — 
cheap.         O.  N.  BALDWIN.  Clarksville,  Mo. 
4Aly 

A  A  New  Style,  Embossed  Hidden  Name  and 
Mil  Chromo  Visiting  Cards,  no  i2  alike,  name  on, 
V  w  lOc,  13  packs  $1;  warranted  beat  sold.  Sam- 
llAly    plebook,4c.  L.  JONES  &  CO.,  Nassau.  N.  Y. 


Use  the  boss  Zinc  and  Leather  Interfering- 
Boots  and  Collar  Pads.    They  are  the  best. 
45D6t 


A  FASCINATING  PITRSUIT. 

Queen-rearing-  is  a  fascinating-  pursuit. 
Every  bee-keeper  should  rear  a  few  queens 
for  amusement  and  experiment.  The  best 
method  for  rearing  queens  may  be  found  in 
the  third  edition  of  Tlie  Bee-Keepers' 
Handy -Bo  ok,  a  work  of  :J00  pages  and  100 
illustrations.  Of  this  treatise  on  bee-culture, 
Mr.  Langstroth  says  :  "  It  certainly  is  the 
best  authority  on  this  important  branch  of 
bee-keeping.  You  have  done  more,  in  my 
opinion,  than  any  one  else  to  facilitate  the 
breeding  of  choice  queens,  and  to  simplify 
the  process  by  which  those  who  breed  such 
queens  either  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  can 
make  the  most  of  all  time  they  devote  to 
this  important  branch  of  bee-culture." 

The  book  is  handsitmely  and  substantially 
bound  in  cloth,  and  sent  by  mail  for  $1.50 
per  copy. 

Prospectus  and  price-list  of  queens  and 
supplies  sent  free.    Address, 
4Etf  HENRY  ALLEY  &  CO. ,  Wanham,  Mass. 
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LOVETT'S  GUIDE 

TO 

^  Fruit  Culture 

Isnbookot  70  pages  with  Illuminal'ed  Cover 
embellished  with  nearly  200  Engravings  ot  Or- 
,  chard  and  Small  J'ntits,  Nuts.ttc.  Gives  Honest 
Descriptions  of  over  4oo  Varieties  of  Fruits,  including  all  varie- 
ties worthy  ot  cultivation,  both  new  and  oid,  instructions  lor 
Planting,  Pruning,  Cultivation  and  Management,  Lotv  i^i'ices  for 
Trees  aitd  Plants f  and  directions  so  clear  that  even  a  novice 
can  readdy  determine  what  and  how  to  order.  Price  with  Colored 
Plates,  10c;  without  plates,  .Oc.     Price  List  of  Trees  and  Plants  Free, 


A  sixteen-page  Monthly  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Orchard, 
Vineyard,  Nursery  and  Garden, thoroughly  edited  by  prac- 
tical Iruit  growers, well  illustrated,  spicy,  (irogressiye,  re- 
liable, strictly  first-class  in  every  re^^pect;  without  a  rival  in 
Horticultural  journalism.   50clsayear;  Three  months  trial  trip 
lOcts;  Spf'cimen  copy  free. 

LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey 


Price,  $18.00. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

Thomas  G.  Newman  &  Son, 

CUICAOO,  ILL. 


EVERGREENS    "^ 


and  European  Inarches;  all 
Bizes,  All  Nursery  crown  at 
prices  never  hetore  (iifered. 
Norway  Spruce.  Scutt-h,  Aus- 
trian, White  and  Mountain 
I'inea.  Balsam  Fir,  Northern 
Red  (Vdar,  and  Arbar  Vitea 
In.ni  *.!,  por  l.WK)  up  Shipped 
with  s:iti>tv  to  all  i)artH  of  the 
I'.S,  I'ricf'liHi  tree.  II.KJKDL, 

KvcrKrccn  .Specialist,       Uuodcf,  HL 


Western  BEE-KEEPERS'  Supply  House. 

Wc  niniiufacturt.'  liiH'-Keepers'  uup- 
plifsafall  kindH.best  quality  at  tote- 
csf  prices.      Hives,  Sections,  Comb 
Foundation,   Kxtrnclors,  Smokers, 
I'mtt's,  Honey  Buckets  Veils,  Feed- 
ers. Bee-Litetaturp,  etc..  etc. 
Imported    Ititliun    Queens, 
Italinii    Queens,  Bees   hy  tin? 
lb.,  Nucleus  or  Colimv.  "Bee- 
Kt'eppn'   (lUldf,    nifinornncln    nnd 
Illustrated  rntiilnirni'"  of  4N  pnues 
KKKF,    to    Boe-Kerpprs.       Address 
JOSKl*]!   NYSEWAKIJEK, 
DES  MOI\E8,  IVWA. 


iDOt 


JVfich.rgaii-:!^ 

Korticulturist 


The  most  popular  Journal  devoted  to  Horticulture,  Flori- 
culture, Agriculture,  and  kindred  subjects.  Edited  by  ChftB. 
W.  Oai^eld,  Sec'y  of  the  American  Pomolopical  Society,  and 
Sec'y  of  the  Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society.  Among  its 
contribotore  are  some  of  the  ablest  writers  In  tho  country.  It  U  n 
bright,  clean,  interesting  and  instructive  Journal,  and 
no  person  interested  In  the  Q-arden,  Orchard,  Flower  Bed  or 
Farm,  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  Price,  $1.00  per  year  (postage 
paid).  Discount  to  Clubs.  Sample  copies,  10c. ,  which  can  be  de- 
ducted from  subscription  when  sent  In.     Q^ Agents  wanted. 

Address,        W.  B.  BUBA  PUBXJSHIKG-  CO. 
Mechanics'  Block.  Detroit,  Mich.. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies, 

standard  LunKstroth, 

Quinby  Standing-Frame, 

And  ftll  other  kinds  of  illveii, 
MADK  TO  OllDKK. 

Quinby  Smoker  a  specialty. 

I  shall  supply  anythinK  you  need  In  the  Apiary. 
Send  fur  Illustrated  i'rice  ijlst. 

W.  E.  CI>AKK,succeBSartoIj.  C.  Root, 
7Aly  OKlSKANir,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 
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Dadant's  FoiindatlonFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smoker, 
SQUARE  GLiSS  HOSEY-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CHA8.  F.  MT7TH  <fc  SON, 

Freeman  i  Central  Ave..       -       CINCINNATI,  O. 
P.S.— Send  10c.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Boo-  Keepers- 


Given's  Foundation  Press 

THE  OIVEN  PRESS  stands  in   the  froat 
rank  for  manufacturinK  POCNDA-TIOST 

111  "Wired  Frumes,  as  well  as  foundation  for 
SECTIONS.  Without  a  dissenting  voice,  all  of 
our  customers  afflrm  its  superiority. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Samples. 

<T.  K.  CALUV^ELl,  Sc  CO., 

lABtf         HOOPESTON.  Vermillion  Co.,  ILL. 


Bee-Hives,  Honey-Boxes,  Sections. 

Large3t  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  the  World. 

Capacity,  one  car-load  per  day.    Beat  of  Koods  at 
lowest  prices.    Write  for  price-list. 

C.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO. 

olAtf.  W.VTEKTOWN,  VTIS. 


Vandervort  Foundation  Mill. 

6  Inch,  Price,  $25.00. 

It  makes  tho  finest  extra  thin  Foundation  for 
comb  honey.    For  Sale  by 

XHOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 

THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPER'S  ADVISEE. 

The  BRITISH  Bee  Journal  is  published  every 
Weelt.atTen  ShillinKs  and  lOd.  per  annum,  and 
contains  tho  best  practical  information  for  the 
time  beinK,  showing  what  to  do.  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  one  year,  for  $:)..')0. 


Dadant'sFoiiiulation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 


EVERT  BEEKEEPER 

SEND   FOR 

Price-list  of  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies 

H.  W.  WII.1.HMS  &  SONS, 

4Alt  BATAVIA.  ILLS. 


FLAT -  BOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

T  htgh8lde-wp-ll8.4  to  16  square  feet  tc 

D"— -.Uii-wJ  UiUlJUUiii.1    Circular  and  samples  free 
l^^^li  J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 

Bga^SK^!:^  ,  Sulc  Manufacturers, 

jj""  ^  Sprout  Brook,  Mont.  Ca^  N.  K. 
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^ICAS^v*' 


THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 


Vol.  nil.    FeD.  3, 1886.     No.  5. 


Tfae  Heddoii  Hive  has  been  placed  in 
our  Museum,  and  we  have  made  a  pretty 
tborouirh  examination  of  it.  It  suggests  the 
handling  of  hives  instead  of  frames,  thus 
lessening  the  labor  of  bee-keeping,  curtail- 
ing the  expense  of  honey-production,  and 
adding  to  the  profits  of  the  apiarist.  It  and 
the  system  of  management  for  which  it  was 
constructed,  presents  a  "new  departure" 
in  many  essential  joints,  and  will  doubtless 
receive  a  thorough  discussion  by  the  cor- 
respondents of  the  Amebii'an  Bee  JotmsAL. 

As  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  hive  and 
system  of  management  will  cause  a  "  revo- 
lution in  bee-keeping,"  it  becomes  the 
prerogative  of  tlie  apiarists  of  America  to 
give  the  system  a  critical  examination.  This 
should  be  discussed  in  a  friendly  manner, 
with  the  sole  object  of  arriving  at  the  truth, 
and  neither  prejudice  nor  interest  should  be 
allowed  to  influence  any  opinion.  Only  a 
calm  and  deliberate  discussion,  after  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  both  the  hive  and  system,  can 
be  of  any  value  to  apiarists  generally. 

The  "  claims  "  which  Mr.  Heddon  makes  on 
his  system,  are  to  be  found  on  page  73,  and 
to  these  the  readers  are  referred  in  order  to 
obtain  a  right  understanding  at  the  start. 


Tlie  Convention  Pamphlet  is  well 
received.  The  following  is  a  sample  of 
scores  of  letters  received  concerning  it : 

lino.  New.man  :— The  History  of  the  North 
American  Bee-Keepers'  Society  has  come  to 
hand.  I  am  glad  .vou  liave  the  enterprise  to 
put  in  compact  form  what  may  be  v.M-y 
\'ii]uable  for  reference  in  the  future  ;  and 
while  on  the  subject  of  enterprise,  allow  me 
to  congratulate  you,  first,  on  being  the 
pioneer  to  publish  a  weekly  bee-paper,  and 
secondly,  on  reducing  the  price  so  that  no 
bee-keeper  can  afford  to  do  without  it.— €. 
C.  Miller,  Marengo,  Ills. 

Vou  have  done  a  great  amf.unt  of  work  to 
produce  such  an  important  and  interesting 
work.  It  should  lie  in  the  library  of  every 
bee-keeper.  It  contains  much  valuable 
matter.— H.  D.  Cutting,  Clinton,  Mich. 

You  certainly  deserve  much  credit  for 
crowding  so  much  of  the  early  history  of 
the  Society  into  so  few  pages,  and  those  who 
wanted  the  proceedings  of  the  Detroit  Con- 
vention published  in  pamphlet  form,  can 
now  receive  it  in  excellent  shape,  and  there 
will  be  no  more  trouble  in  bunting  over 
several  papers  to  find  the  whole  proceed- 
ings.—W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Rogersville,  Mich. 

We  commend  your  enterprise  in  getting 
up  so  valuable  and  interesting  a  work.— 
Clemens  Cloon  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

It  is  a  valuable  publication.— W.  T.  Fal- 
coner, Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

The  "  History  of  the  North  American  Bee- 
Keepers'  Society,"  etc.,  is  received.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  so  great  amount  ol  matter 
of  interest,  relating  to  apiculture,  con- 
densed into  so  small  a  space  for  reference. 
Notwithstanding  1  have  very  nearly  a  com- 
plete tile  of  the  AMERif'AN  Bee  Jocunal, 
extending  back  to  its  first  issue,  I  am  none 
the  less  delighted  with  the  "  Brief  History." 
— G.  W.  Demaree.  Christiansburg,  Ky. 

You  have  my  thanks  for  preparing  the 
'*  Brief  History  of  the  North  American  Bee- 
Keepers'  Society."  It  will  save  valuable 
time  in  hunting  up  references  :  is  well 
edited,  and  the  typographical  execution  is 
excellent.— Mrs.  L.  Harrison,  Peoria,  Ills. 

The  Convention  History  is  at  hand.  It  is  a 
very  nice  book,  indeed,  in  ever.v  way,  and 
cannot  fail  of  being  appreciated  b.v  all  those 
interested  in  Conventions.— G.  M.  Doolittle, 
Borodino,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  EliasTliomaKson,  a  bee-keeper  of 
l,ouisville,  Ky.,  and  one  of  our  subscribers, 
died  of  apoplex}'  at  9:.30  a.m.,  on  Jan.  11, 
1SS6,  in  the  Tiith  ■  year  of  his  age.  After 
eatinga  hearty  breakfast,  he  started  out  to 
give  his  little  grandchild  a  ride  on  her  sled. 
They  went  into  Dobbin's  drug-store  to  get 
warm.  Suddenly  he  began  to  stagger,  and 
before  help  could  be  given  him,  tell  upon 
the  floor.  Everything  possible  was  done 
for  him  at  once,  but  in  a  few  moments  he 
was  dead . 


Tiro  ne«-  Bee-Papers  are  received  :— 
The  Bee-keepers'  ImHr,  an  8-paged  monthly 
published  at  2o  cents  a  year,  by  W.  P.  Beach, 
Ovid,  Mich.  :  and  Bayit  nf  Light,  a  1'2-paged 
monthly,  published  at  ."jO  cents  a  year,  by  J. 
J.  Martin,  North  Manchester,  Ind. 


Nenr  Price-Liists  have  been  received 
from  the  following  persons  : 

Deere  &  Co.,  .Moline,  Ills— 1'20  pages- 
Plows  and  Cultivators.  It  is  an  e'egant 
production,  artistically  and  typographically 
considered. 

A.  C.  Nellis  &  Co.,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.— 90 
pages— Floral  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Joseph  Harris.  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 7*3  pages 
—Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

J.  B.  Mason  &  Sons. Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 
— .")0  pages— Italian  Bees,  Queens,  and  Api- 
arian Supplies. 

E.  T.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Toledo,  0.-32  pages- 
Honey  Extractors,  Smokers,  Foundation, 
Hives,  Sections,  Crates,  etc. 

C.  F.  Muth  &  Son,  Cincinnati,  0.-32  pages 
— Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

J.T.  Fletcher,  Clarion,  Pa.— 8  pages— Bees 
and  Poultry. 

\Vm.  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— .56 
pages— Seeds  of  all  kinds. 

Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of  either  of  them, 
can  do  so  by  sending  a  postal  card  to  the 
address  as  given  above. 


The  Convention  Histor)'  orAmerica 

and  the  American  Bee   Jours-\l   for  one 
year,  will  be  clubbed  for  $1.1.5. 

"We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
every  subscriber  to  the  seed  advertisement 
of  J.«iES  J.  H.  Gregory, Marblehead,  Mass. 
His  large  and  complete  catalogue  is  sent  free. 


Xhc  Rev.  Robert  Went,  editor  of  the 
Advance,  of  this  city,  to  whom  reference 
was  made  on  page  li),  in  that  paper  of  Jan. 
'U,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  our  demand 
for  a  "  full  retraction  and  apology,"  but 
instead  of  doing  that,  makes  another  charge 
from  a  correspondent  who  says  he  has 
"  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  an  estab- 
lishment  on street  in    Chicago   that 

manufactured  bogus  honey."  and  gives  this 
as  the  modus  operandi : 

"  It  ujos  aaid  to  be  done  by  extracting  the 
genuine  honey  from  the  comb  with  the 
machines  in  common  use  for  that  purpose, 
then  placing  in  a  sunny  room  the  comb,  a 
number  of  shallow  dishes  of  cheap  sugar, 
glucose,  molasses  and  water  and  a  swarm  of 
bees  !  It  was  said  that  the  industrious  bees, 
rather  than  remain  idle,  would  goto  work  . 
and  place  the  above  mixture  in  the  empty 
comb,  but  it  was  of  course  not  honey, 
although  apparently  put  up  in  genuine 
packages." 

The iJei'erend  gentleman  also  alleges  that 
he  is  "familiar"  with  the  "room"  where 
this  is  done,  but  adds  that  "  the  room  is  not 
now  so  sunny  as  it  might  be,  and  there  is 
reason  to  surmise  that  cheaper  carriers  have 
been  substituted  for  the  bees  which  the 
writer  mentions." 

The  first  witness  brought  forward  only 
says  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  there  Is 
such  an  establishment,  and  that  it  was  said 
tit  he  done  in  the  manner  mentioned.  He 
knows  nothing  about  it,  except  hear-say, 
and  frankly  says  so  ;  but  the  Kev.  Robert 
West  says  he  is /amilfar  with  the  establish- 
ment, and  surmises  that  they  have  found  a 
substitute  for  the  bees  !  ! 

Now,  Mr.  West  should  be  honest  enough  to 
mention  the  street  and  number,  and  give 
the  name  of  the  proprietor.  This  he  can 
do,  for  he  is  familiar  with  the  establish- 
ment!  We  demn  lid  the  facts!!  A  clergy- 
man should  be  honest;  and  should  be  ever 
ready  to  "  tell  the  truth  !  !"  Surmistny  will 
not  do  for  proof. 

In  the  first  article  on  Dec.  31,  1885,  Mr. 
West  asserted  positively  that  "men  have 
learned  not  only  to  manufacture  the  comb, 

but  now  fill  it,  capping  the  so-called 

honey-cells  by  machinery,"  etc.  ;  but  when 
asked  to  "  retract  "  or  "  prove  "  the  asser- 
tion, he  drops  the  "machinery"  part,  and 
claims  that  the  bees  do  the  work,  and  are 
the  adulterators  ! !    He  dodges  the  issue  1 

We  affirm  most  positively  that  the  Reverend 
gentleman's  assertion  about  comb  being 
made,  filled  and  capped  by  machinery,  is  a 
base  fabrication ;  and  we  thus  publicly 
demand  the  proof,  or  a  full  retraction  and 
apology  !  Dodging  the  issue  ;  surmising  ; 
or  bringing  witnesses  who  "  have  reason  to 
believe"  this,  that  or  the  other  thing  ;  or 
averring  that  "it  was  said  to  be  done  "  by 
some  unknown  person,  will  not  answer  1 
Give  us  the  plain,  naked,  absolute  facts— (he 
proof.  Now  it  is  Mr.  West's  turn— let  him 
speak  out  !  Either  prove  the  assertion,  or 
prepare  to  defend  a  suit  for  damages  done 
to  the  pursuit  of  bee-keeping,  by  his  bold 
and  base  assertions  ! 

We  deprecate  adulterations  of  all  kinds, 
and  would  favor  a  law  to  put  adulterators 
in  the  pillory,  or  flog  them  at  the  whipping- 
post ;  and  we  also  detest  those  who  show 
their  ignorance  at  every  turn,  by  denounc- 
ing honest  pr^)ducts,  and  injuring  an 
industry  by  their  stupid  or  malicious 
blunders  ! 
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REPLIES  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 

Origiii  of  Honey,  etc, 

Query,  No.  189.— Where  does  the  honey 
come  from?  Is  it  in  the  ground  just  wait- 
ing for  the  right  kind  of  flowers  to  grow  so 
that  the  atmosphere  can  pump  it  up  through 
them  V  Is  there  any  danger  of  its  being  all 
.pumped  out?  Does  tlie  same  combination 
of  elements  that  makes  plenty  of  honey, 
also  make  the  sorghum-stalk  and  the  sweet- 
potato  sweet?  Did  you  ever  notice  that 
poor  honey  years  were  poor  sorghum  years, 
and  that  the  sweet-potatoes  were  not  sweet  ? 
I  know  that  it  was  the  case  here  the  past 
year.  An  old  molasses-maker  says  that  none 
of  the  sorghum  brought  to  the  mill  this 
year  made  more  than  half  a  crop,  and  I 
know  that  our  sweet-potatoes  were  not 
sweet,  as  in  other  years.— Vermont.  Ills. 

I  will  try  and  answer  this  in  sec- 
tions as  asked:  1.  From  the  nectar 
of  flowers.  2.  Yes.  3.  No.  4.  Nearly 
so.  5.  I  have  never  noticed  any  differ- 
ence.—H.  D.  Cutting. 

Honey  is  made  from  the  nectar  of 
flowers,  and  is  as  thin  as  water  when 
first  collected.  The  nectar  is  a  secre- 
tion by  the  nectariferous  glands  of 
flowers.  A  proper  hnmidity  of  the 
soil  and  warmth  are  among  the  condi- 
tions most  essential  to  free  nectar- 
secretion.— G.  L.  TiNKi;ii. 

The  honey  comes  from  the  ground 
the  same  as  does  the  milk  that  Old 
Brindle  gives.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
weather  that  would  effect  nectar- 
secietion  might  possibly  effect  cane 
and  sweet  potatoes.  As  I  never  raise 
cane,  I  am  not  authority  on  that 
point.  "When  the  cow  pumps  all  the 
milk  out  of  the  ground,  then  we  may 
fear  a  dearth  of  nectar  in  the  flowers. 
—A.  J.  Cook. 


Top-Sloriuff, 


<tnery,  No.  190.— I  am  satisfied  that  I  do 
not  have  suDicient  room  on  top  for  surplus 
honey,  and  so  I  desire  to  ask  whether  side 
storage  could  be  adopted  successfully.  My 
American  hives  have  10  frames, r3.\12  inches. 
Could  I  not  take  out  '-i  or  4  combs  at  the 
beginning  of  the  basswood  harvest  and  fill 
the  space  with  sections,  replacing  the  combs 
after  the  basswood  harvest  is  over  ?  Would 
the  queen  not  use  those  sections  for  brood  ? 
If  80.  how  could  I  prevent  it  V—E.,  NewYork. 

The  plan  could  be  successfully 
adopted,  and  the  queen  could  be  kept 
out  witii  perforated  zinc.  Had  I  such 
hives  I  should  change  to  such  a  style 
that  gave  an  abundrince  of  room  for 
top-storing.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Look  at  Mr.  Doolittle's  articles  in 
some  of  the  past  numbers  of  the 
AmekicanBee  JounNAL.  He  makes 
a  success  of   side-storing.      I   would 


rather  get  new  hives,  if  necessary,  but 
by  tiering-up  you  ought  to  be  able,  on 
your  present  hives,  to  have  200-pounds 
surplus  room.    Is  that  not  enough  V — 

C.  C.  MlLLEK. 

"Wide-frames  with  sections  may  be 
used  at  the  side  of  such  hives  in  the 
manner  indicated,  and  perforated-zinc 
or  a  slotted  division- board  used  to 
keep  out  the  queen.  I  have  used  just 
this  arrangement  with  deep  frames, 
but  I  do  not  like  it.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

Side-storing  can  be  adopted,  but  it 
is  not  desirable  ;  unless  the  sections 
are  carried  above  for  completion,  they 
are  not  nice.  The  queen  can  be  kept 
out  by  the  use  of  a  queen-excluding 
division-board.  I  think  it  much  bet- 
ter to  put  crates  of  sections  above, 
and  tier  up  till  all  desired  space  is 
given,.— A.  J.  Cook. 

The  queen  would  not  get  much 
chance  here  to  use  the  side  sections 
for  breeding  in  basswood  time.  Queen- 
excluding  metal  would  prevent  her 
from  leaching  them  at  any  time.  I 
think  that  the  removal  of  '■  3  or  4,"  or 
even  .5  combs,  after  June  1,  will  be 
advantageous  ;  and  if  once  tried  you 
will  continually  practice  it  thereafter. 
—James  Heddon. 

I  should  do  as  you  suggest.  With 
me,  queens  are  not  as  apt  to  go  into 
the  side  boxes  as  into  those  on  top. 
Eight  American  frames  are  enough 
for  any  time  of  the  year  for  a  brood- 
apartment,  and  5  would  be  ample 
when  practicing  the  contraction 
method.— G.  M.  Uoolittle. 

If  you  have  not  room  on  top, "  make 
room  ;"  then  if  you  cannot  get  it  on 
top,  cut  down  your  frames.  You  can 
get  honey  stored  in  sections  in  the 
brood-chamber,  but  you  do  not  want 
to  ;  at  least  you  would  not  if  you  lived 
in  my  locality.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

My  favorite  remedy  would  be  to  get 
the  bees  out  of  such  a  hive  as  you 
describe,  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
others  will  differ  from  me  nbout  this. 
"With  the  cases  I  use  in  my  apiary, 
either  for  holding  sections  or  shallow 
frames,  jour  hives  could  be  "  tiered- 
up  "  till  your  bees  would  have  all  the 
room  they  could  utilize.  "Side  stor- 
ing "  as  a  system,  in  a  large  apiary  is 
objectionable  on  account  of  disagree- 
able manipulation  in  the  brood  nest, 
and  additional  labor  in  many  ways. — 
G.  W.  Hemaree. 

Side  storing  in  American  hives  in 
Sections  has  never  been  a  success  with 
myself.  Perhaps  it  would  prove  more 
satisfactory  in  otiier  localities.  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  room  enough  can- 
not be  given  by  tiering  up.  I  have 
tiered-up  American  hives  7  to  10  cases 
of  sections  high,  and  found  that  the 
bees  would  work  well  in  the  upper 
tier,  if  care  was  taken  to  protect 
them  by  blankets  and  quilts.— J.  E. 
Pond,  Jr. 

If  you  use  side-storing  sections  or 
crates  you  had  better  make  larger 
hives,  as  your  hives  are  not  any  too 
large  for  breeding.  We  tried  side- 
storing  for  5  years  on  about  60  Ameri- 
can hives  enlarged  so  as  to  take  20- 
pounds  on  each  side,  simultaneously 
with  top-storage,  and  the  side-storage 


was  a  total  failure,  owing  to  the  stor- 
ing of  pollen  in  this  side  honey,  and 
insufficient  filling  of  the  crates  at  the 
side  unless  the  bees  were  exceedingly 
crowded.  Your  American  hives 
ought  to  have  13  brood-frames;  this 
would  also  increase  your  surplus  top- 
room. — Dadant  &  Son. 


Closing  in  Bees  i itii  Wire  Screens. 


Query,  No.  191.— What  are  your  opin- 
ions about  closing  bees  in  with  wire  screens? 
We  use  a  modified  Simplicit.v  hive,  with  a 
portico  3  inches  deep,  and  when  we  put 
them  into  the  cellar  we  covered  the  porticos 
with  wire  screens,  the  wire  being  3  inches 
from  the  opening  in  the  hive.  We  feel  a 
little  uneasy  about  them.  There  aie  lo 
colonies.  We  saved  7  colonies  out  of  8  that 
were  so  prepared  last  year. — Linn  Co.,  Iowa. 

I  am  opposed  to  closing  in  bees,  but 
if  vou  keep  the  screen  cleaned  oft'  you 
will  have  no  trouble.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

Wire-cloth  tacked  over  a  portico 
would  be  less  objectionable  than  to 
tack  it  directly  over  the  entrance.  I 
do  not  believe  that  either  one  is  of 
service,  except  to  keep  out  mice. — G. 
L.  Tinker. 

If  the  bees  remain  quietly  in  the 
hives  without  knowing  that  they  are 
contined,  it  will  make  no  difference  ; 
but  if  they  discover  that  they  are 
confined,  and  begin  to  worry,  the  re- 
sults may  be  very  serious. — G.  W. 
Demaree. 

I  consider  the  screens  worse  than 
useless;  just  so  much  worse  as  is 
their  cost  and  the  labor  of  putting  on. 
As  a  rule  they  will  not  effect  the  win- 
tering of  the  bees  one  way  or  the 
other  as  you  have  them  prepared. — G. 
M.  Doolittle. 

The  screens  prevent  the  dead  bees 
from  being  scattered  on  the  floor; 
aside  from  this  I  do  not  know  what 
good  they  do.  If  they  caused  the 
bees  to  worry,  trying  to  get  out,  I 
should  remove  them.  I  do  not  advise 
their  use.— AV.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

We  prefer  to  put  the  bees  in  the 
dark  and  leave  the  hives  open.  Those 
bees  that  go  out  die  anyhow  if  con- 
fined. They  leave  because  they  are 
ill  at  ease.  You  may  always  expect 
to  lose  some  bees  that  way  in  the 
cellar.— Dadant  iV  Son. 

I  have  never  wintered  bees  in  special 
depositories,  but  on  principle,  and 
from  careful  study  of  the  experiments 
of  those  who  have  made  it  a  success, 
I  should  advise  leaving  the  entrances 
entirely  unclosed,  but  keeping  the 
depository  completely  and  utterly 
dark.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

I  was  once  in  the  cellat,  of  Mr.  E. 
D.  Godirey,  of  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  and 
saw  about  a  hundred  colonies  fastened 
in  with  screens,  the  only  ones  I  ever 
saw  thus  fastened.  They  were  then 
in  fine  condition,  but  1  do  not  know 
how  they  came  out.  I  wish  that  he 
would  tell  us.  I  think  that  I  should 
rather  have  the  entrances  open- at 
least  cleaned  out  every  2  or  3  weeks.— 
C.  C.  Miller. 
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I  should  prefer  to  have  nothing  over 
the  entrances.  If  they  do  get  uneasy 
and  try  to  sjet  out,  this  will  irritate 
them,  while  the  fact  that  they  can 
come  out  is  not  undesirable.  Such  a 
screen  could  serve  no  good  purpose 
except  to  keep  mice  out,  and  if  mice 
are  in  the  cellar, they  .should  be  caught 
in  a  trap.— A.  J.  Cook. 

I  cannot  discover  as  yet  just  what 
caused  many  of  my  healthy  bees  to 
leave  their  hives,  fall,  and  perish  on 
the  cellar  bottom.  I  have  thought 
that  such  a  device  as  yours  (which 
has  been  used  by  others)  might  be 
valuable.  I  do  not  think  that  it  can 
produce  any  bad  results  the  way  you 
have  it  arranged.— James  Heddon. 


Explanatory — The  figures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  liept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  O  Indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  centre  of  the  State  named; 
3  north  of  the  centre  ;  9  south  ;  0+  east ; 
♦Owcst;  and  this  6  northeast;  ^  northwest; 
o^  southeast;  and  P  southwest  of  the  centre 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  JoumaL 

Wlioffl  flo  Bee-ConYeiitions  Benefit  ? 

DR.    C.   C.   3IILLEK,  (179—340). 

Some  time  ago  a  prominent  writer 
in  bee-culture  asked  me  the  question, 
*'  For  whose  benefit  are  bee-conven- 
tions?" I  have  never  seen  the  ques- 
tion answered,  and  I  am  not  sure 
■whether  I  can  give  a  correct  answer 
in  full,  although  I  have  given  it  some 
thought.  It  is  a  matter,  however, 
deserving  of  some  attention,  since  the 
manner  in  which  the  time  is  occupied 
at  a  convention,  depends  largely  upon 
the  conception  had,  as  to  the  object 
of  the  convention. 

As  to  the  importance  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  time  is  occupied,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  consider  the 
thousands  of  dollars  which  these  con- 
ventions annually  cost.  Take  the 
meeting  of  the  late  Detroit  conven- 
tion. Estimate  the  average  traveling 
e.xpense  of  each  member  at  SIO  ;  living 
expenses  for  four  days  (or  parts  of 
four  days  including  coming  and  going) 
atSl.ia  per  day— $-5  ;  time  lost,  $o; 
making  S20,  probably  a  very  low  esti- 
mate ;  but  if  100  are  in  attendance  it 
amounts  to  $2,000.  Other  conventions 
will  cost  much  less,  but  there  are  a 
great  many  of  them. 

I  suppose  in  the  case  of  many  indi- 
viduals the  pleasure  of  social  inter- 
course will  amply  recompense  all 
cost.  I  suspect,  however,  that  these 
meetings  would  not  be  very  largely 
attended  were  it  not  for  the  expecta- 
tion  of    information    to   be   gained. 


Receiving  and  giving  information  is 
probably  the  prime  object  of  bee- 
conventions. 

In  attendance  are  found  those  who 
are  interested  to  different  degrees  in 
bee-culture,  from  the  man  who  makes 
his  entire  dependence  upon  the  busi- 
ness for  his  bread  and  butter,  to  the 
one  who  has  one  or  two  colonies,  to 
which  he  never  has  given  (and  per- 
haps never  will  give)  much  attention. 
I  suppose  it  is  desired  that  all  these 
classes  shall  attend— certainly  press- 
ing invitations  are  given  to  them. 
Although  all  these  different  classes 
may  tind  something  of  value  in  any 
convention,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  the  grade  of  information  most 
needed  by  the  beginner  will  be  such 
as  to  be  most  valuable  to  the  veteran. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well,  right  here, 
to  consider  what  are  some  of  the 
sources  whence  one  can  obtain'  light 
as  to  bee-keeping.  I  may  name  these  : 
Observation,  experiment  and  experi- 
ence ;  conversation  with,  or  instruc- 
tion from  other  bee-keepers ;  books 
upon  bee-keeping ;  periodicals  de- 
voted specially  to  bee-keeping;  and 
conventions.  I  do  not  now  think  of 
other  sources.  Perhaps  the  last  three, 
or,  omitting  conventions,  books  and 
periodicals  alone  are  sufficient  for  a 
tolerably  full  course  of  instruction  in 
theoretical  bee-keeping.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  if  a  young  man 
witii  no  knowledge  of  the  business, 
but  contemplating  entering  upon  it, 
should  ask  my  advice  as  to  going  200 
or  .300  miles  to  attend  a  convention,  I 
should  advise  against  it.  He  had 
better  take  the  money  and  invest  it 
in  books  and  bee-papers.  Let  him 
post  himself  thoroughly  in  the  several 
(mind  you  I  don't  say  one  of  the  sev- 
eral) excellent  bee-books.  But  no 
matter  how  familiar  he  may  be  with 
these,  there  are  always  new  things 
coming  up,  thousands  of  bee-keepers 
are  experimenting  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  these  things  he  can  have 
thebeneHtof,  by  taking  bee-papers. 
Indeed,  if  I  were  restricted  to  only 
one  source  of  information  outside  of 
my  own  experience,  I  would  unhesi- 
tatingly take  the  bee-papers.  The 
days  for  the  arrival  by  mail  of  my 
bee-papers  are  as  distinctly  marked 
in  my  mental  calendar  as  are  Satur- 
days in  that  of  the  school-boy  ;  and  I 
never  expect  to  become  so  advanced 
in  the  management  of  bees  that  I 
shall  not  be  interested  in  these  printed 
messengers.  What,  then,  is  the  need 
of  conventions,  if  books  and  papers 
are  so  complete  V 

In  reading  a  communication  in  a 
paper,  no  matter  how  fully  the  writer 
may  treat  his  subject,  there  are  likely 
to  be  left  out  points  on  which  we 
would  like  to  question  him  ;  at  a  con- 
vention we  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  this.  Then,  too,  at  a  convention, 
aside  from  the  social  privileges,  there 
is  a  sort  of  mental  stimulus  from  the 
meeting  of  so  many  interested  in  the 
same  pursuit,  that  seems  to  stir  up 
some  to  bring  out  important  facts 
that  otherwise  might  never  come  to 
light.  Suppose,  now,  at  a  convention 
some  one  happens  in  who  has  a  few 
bees — perhaps  in  box-hives — and  he 
considers  that  here  is  a  fine  chance  to 


gain  some  information,  so  he  begins 
asking  whether  the  queen  or  the 
drone  lays  theeggs(andl  have  known 
something  not  so  very  far  removed 
from  this  to  happen) ;  how  much  time 
do  you  think  he  ought  to  be  entitled 
to  occupy  in  this  way  V  And  yet  the 
elementary  facts,  such  as  are  familiar 
to  even  those  of  very  limited  experi- 
ence are  just  the  ones  which  this  man 
needs  to  learn,  and  the  time  of  the 
convention  could  not  be  spent  more 
profitably,  to  him,  than  iii  dealing  with 
justthe.se  elementary  matters.  But 
if  the  time  were  taken  up  in  this  way, 
how  many,  think  you,  would  be  in 
attendance  whose  experience  and 
wisdom  would  make  aconveution  valu- 
able V  It  is  not  probable  that  diverse 
interests  will  allow  all  to  be  united 
in  their  views,  but  looking  from  the 
stand-point  of  one  making  bee-keep- 
ing not  merely  a  recreation,  but  the 
means  of  livelihood,  I  should  say  that 
the  chief  participants  should  be  (and 
perhaps  they  usually  are)  those  of 
experience,  who,  by  a  mutual  inter- 
^change  of  thought  may  each  give  and 
receive  information.  If  the  inexperi- 
enced, by  their  attendance,  can  catch 
some  of  the  sparks  as  they  fly,  so 
much  the  better  for  the  inexperienced. 

Whilst  upon  this  subject  I  will 
refer  to  another  matter  that  needs 
correction.  In  the  report  of  the 
Detroit  Convention,  page  810  of  the 
American  Bee  .Journal  for  188.5,  it 
is  stated,  "  Only  about  one-third 
present  at  the  meeting  had  become 
members  of  the  Society  ;"  that  is  to 
say,  about  200  persons  were  there  who 
had  the  full  benefit  of  the  convention 
and  contributed  nothing  toward  it— 
not  even  the  paltry  sum  required  as 
an  annual  membership-fee.  Is  not 
this  being  a  little  too  free  V 

Marengo,  5  Ills. 


For  the  American  Bee  Joomal 

PreservinE  Bee-Papers  [or  Reference, 


REUBEN  HAVENS. 


Having  been  confined  to  my  room 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  for  the 
last  three  months,  with  rheumatism, 
I  have  improved  the  time  in  review- 
ing and  studying  up  bee-culture.  I 
find  the  bound  volumes  of  tbe  Ajieri- 
CAN  Bee  Journal  very  convenient, 
and  intensely  interesting.  I  have  an 
Emerson  Binder  in  which  I  preserve 
the  numbers  throughout  the  year, 
and  then  have  them  neatly  bound. 
With  the  index  of  subjects  treated, 
and  the  index  to  correspondents,  it  is 
almost  invaluable  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence. In  this  way  I  often  get  needed 
information  with  but  little  trouble, 
and  with  no  delay. 

In  uo  business  is  the  motto  "  Strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot,"  or  in  other 
words,  do  everything  in  its  right  time, 
of  more  importance  than  in  the  bee- 
business  ;  ill  fact,  success  almost  en- 
tirely depends  upon  it.  A  little  delay 
often  causes  heavy  losses.  If  this 
view  is  correct,  and  I  think  every 
thoughtful  person  will  accede  to  it, 
then  no  better  investment  can  be 
made  by  beekeepers  than  to  take  the 
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old  reliable  Bee  Journal,  ecerj/  num- 
ber of  it,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year 
have  them  neatly  bound  ;  not  merely 
for  the  name  of  having  a  bee-library, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  close  and  per- 
sistent study. 

These  thoughts  have  been  brought 
out  by  remarks  of  bee-keepers  whom 
I  have  endeavored  to  persuade  to 
subscribe  for  the  American  Bee 
Journal.  One  said,  ■'  I  wouldn't 
give  15  cents  for  it ;"  another,  "■  I 
think  I  will  take  it  three  or  four 
months  next  summer ;"  but  in  every 
case  where  objection  was  made,  there 
has  been  failure  in  the  past,  and  un- 
doubtedly will  be  in  the  future.  In 
some  cases  the  parties  were  very  en- 
thusiastic a  year  or  two  since,"  but 
now  they  are  completely  discouraged. 
In  fact  it  requires  some  nerve  to 
withstand  the  losses  of  tlie  past  two 
years,  and  keep  a  "  stiff  upper  lip." 

Onarga,o  Ills. 


Reiul  at  the  New  York  Stitte  Convention. 

DeyeloBineiit  of  tlie  Honey  Market, 


R.  F.   IIOLTERMANN. 


Perhaps  no  theme,  now  that  our 
bees  are  in  winter  quarters,  is  of 
greater  interest  to  the  producer  of 
honey.  I  feel  my  deficiency  in  deal- 
ing with  tliis  subject,  yet  my  labor 
will  not  be  in  vain  if  one  new  idea  or 
thought  is  thrown  out,  if  old  ideas 
are  more  prominently  brought  before 
us,  or  more  united  efforts  decided 
upon  before  the  discussion  closes. 

Why  should  we  cry  about  our  mar- 
kets being  overstocked  when  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  enlarge  them,  and 
thus  increase  the  consumption  of  an 
article  which  will  stand  upon  its  own 
merits  when  once  introduced  V  Our 
markets  have  not  been  fully  de- 
veloped, and  consumption  has  not 
reached  its  full  capacity  until  every 
man,  woman  and  child  uses  this  and 
no  other  sweet.  What  are  the  means 
to  be  employed  V  We  can  all  suggest. 
Four  years  in  attendance  (generally 
selling  honey)  at  the  Toronto  Indus- 
trial Exiiibition  has  given  me  a  few 
ideas  of  the  difficulties  to  overcome. 

We  want  to  disseminate  more 
knowledge  about  apiculture,  not  for 
the  benefit  of  tlie  bee-keeper,  but  in 
periodicals  where  it  v,i\\  reach  the 
masses  that  know  nothing  about  it: 
state  the  progress  that  apiculture  has 
and  is  making  ;  what  vast  (juantities 
of  lioney  are  produced  and  consumed 
compared  with  former  days,  and  how 
this  progress  permits  of  such  a  pro- 
duction. Little  articles  written  as 
reading  matter  and  news  of  the  day, 
will  do  a  vast  amount  of  good  to 
educate  tlie  masses  to  consume  honey. 
They  will  be  interested,  and  the  idea 
of  using  honey  brought  before  them 
again  and  again,  will  cause  them  to 
realize  that  it  they  do  not  use  honey 
as  a  staple  article  they  will  not  be  up 
with  the  fashion ;  and  that  foolish 
feeling  and  idea  wliich  sets  one -half 
the  world  blind  to  everything,  can  be 
made  to  work  to  our  benefit  and— for 
once— that  of  its  slaves. 


As  soon  as  a  new  outlet  is  found 
for  the  sale  of  honey— be  it  to  the 
pork-packer,  tobacconist,  or  some 
other  business— send  an  item  to  the 
paper  of  large  circulation,  stating 
that  "  pork-packers  (or  whoever  they 
may  be)  are  commencing  to  use  honey 
successfully  in  their  business,  etc." 
If  bee-keepers  had  the  energy  of  the 
general-manager  of  some  quack  medi- 
cine, who  works  up  such  a  market  by 
judiciously  appearing  before  the  pub- 
lic, bee-keepers  would  soon  find  that 
they  could  not  supply  the  demand, 
and  as  ours  is  an  article  of  merit  the 
market  would  not  decrease.  There- 
fore we  want  to  do  a  liberal  amount 
of  advertising,  setting  forth  the 
merits  of  this  sweet  above  all  others 
for  children,  invalids  and  people  in 
sound  health — something  we  never  do 
except  occasionally  in  a  bee-paper, 
the  last  place  it  should  be  put  to  en- 
large the  market. 

At  exhibitions  held  in  larger  cities 
we  want  a  large  and  prominent  ex- 
hibit of  honey  and  apiarian  imple- 
ments. Start  by  giving  the  directors 
a  nice  can  of  honey  ;  they  are  human, 
and  will  interest  themselves  on  our 
behalf  as  to  space  and  general  accom- 
modation, (iive  our  prominent  peo- 
ple a  sample  if  they  do  not  buv,  and 
after  tasting  they  will  generally  leave 
an  order  and  feel  under  an  obligation 
to  speak  of  the  fine  display  and  quality 
of  your  honey,  Do  not  wait  until  a 
reporter  makes  himself  known  to  you, 
but  hunt  out  those  of  the  leading 
papers,  pave  the  way  to  their  good 
graces  by  a  little  honey,  <and  in  that 
way  the  exhibit  will  receive  an 
amount  of  attention  by  the  public 
that  it  otherwise  would  not.  Having 
in  this  way  secured  the  co-operation 
of  influential  people  and  the  public 
generally,  it  will  soon  become  a  habit 
for  them  to  buy  honey. 

As  to  the  quantity  in  packages: 
Regulate  it  yourself  by  the  package 
you  give  them  at  first:  you  can  come 
to  a  larger.  Toronto  people  have 
been  spoilt  by  too  small  a  package 
down  to  a  smaller,  but  hardly  advance 
being  placed  upon  the  market.  Five 
years  ago  we  sold  the  bulk  of  our 
honey  in  5  and  10-pound  packages;  a 
few  in  23^,  but  the  latter  was  the 
smallest.  Year  after  year  the  size 
has  decreased,  and  to-day  it  is  as 
difficult  to  sell  a  2i^-pound,  if  not  a  1- 
pound  package,  as  it  was  five  years 
ago  to  sell  a  o  and  10-pound  packages. 
Tlie  sellers  are  too  blame  for  this,  not 
the  buyers.  At  your  exhibition  you 
will  find  so  many  wise  heads  ready  to 
conciemn  the  whole  display,  because 
it  is  too  large  ;  they  say, "  that  cannot 
be  all  honey!"  but  you,  who  listen, 
know  that  they  are  a  class  who  con- 
demn with  their  own  ignorance  as  a 
basis.  Explain  to  all  who  will  listen 
about  bee-keepers,  be  courteous  and 
endeavor  to  create  a  kindly  impres- 
sion, and  you  make  a  step  iiithe  right 
direction.  After  the  exhibitions  fol- 
low them  up  by  establishing  a  general 
agency  under  a  man  who  knows  what 
is  wanted,  or  if  circumstances  permit, 
sell  honey  yourself.  Visit  nice,  clean 
groceries,  iruit-stores  and  chemists, 
and  there  arrange  to  set  up  a  neat 
display  in  the  window  or  on  the  coun- 


ter, and  leave  a  stock  to  sell  from. 
Do  not  be  discouraged  by  the  store- 
keeper saying,  "  No  one  asks  for 
honey  ;"  tell  him  it  is  because  they  do 
not  see  it  to  buy  ;  even  if  the  party 
has  but  little  push,  seeing  it  will  bring 
customers. 

Place  honey  upon  the  market  at  the 
right  time.  There  is  no  use  in  rush- 
ing it  on  when  small  fruits,  etc., are 
abundant,  and  see  that  the  display  is 
kept  up.  Put  your  name  upon  every 
package.  Whether  comb  or  extracted 
honey  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
place  it  upon  the  market  in  as  uni- 
form and  attractive  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible to  the  eye  and  palate.  The  sec- 
tions should  be  white,  clean  and  well 
preserved,  and  any  inferior  cases 
should  be  disposed  of  at  your  exhibi- 
tions by  cutting  from  corner  to  corner, 
making  four  pieces,  each  attached 
to  the  side  of  a  section;  these  can  be 
sold  upon  the  grounds  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Observe  the  utmost  cleanliness 
with  your  extracted  honey  ;  seldom, 
if  ever,  extract  it  before  it  is  one- 
third  capped, then  put  into  large, deep 
tanks,  which  will  give  neither  taste 
or  color  to  the  honey,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  thin,  green  honey  will  find 
its  way  to  the  top,  and  can  be  re- 
moved ;  the  remainder,  if  clover, 
should  be  sealed  within  a  week's 
time;  thistle,  the  same;  basswood  a 
little  longer,  and  you  have  an  article 
fit  for  any  man.  Keep  dark  honey 
from  spring  or  fall  separate  ;  never 
place  it  upon  the  retail  market,  for  it 
blocks  the  way  for  a  more  desirable 
article.  Many  more  valuable  sugges- 
tions will  doubtless  be  thrown  out  by 
the  discussions ;  may  all  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect. 

I  would  suggest  a  discussion  upon 
the  advisability  of  placing  extrac*;ed 
honey  upon  the  market  in  a  granu- 
lated form;  then  we  would  se- 
cure a  uniformity  in  the  appearance 
of  the  article.  If  we  do  our  best,  it 
will  granulate  ;  and  we  would  educate 
the  public  mind  to  the  fact  that  if 
granulated  it  is  above  suspicion. 

Brantford,  Ont. 


ror  tne  American  Bee  Journal. 


f  iiiteriug  Bees,  etc, 


L.  H.  CROWELL. 


On  Dec.  4,  1885,  we  had  a  furious 
snow-storm,  and  it  grew  quite  cold, 
so  I  put  my  19  colonies  and  1  nucleus 
into  the  cellar  ;  as  I  had  not  enough 
to  fill  it,  I  built  a  room  8x8  feet,  in- 
dependently of  the  cellar-walls,  out 
of  boards,  and  lined  it  on  all  sides 
within  with  building-paper,  making 
it  perfectly  dark.  A  2-incli  pipe  runs 
from  the  centre  of  the  room,  com- 
mencing 6  inches  from  the  floor,  which 
is  connected  with  the  stove-pipe 
above  by  extending  it  into  the  stove- 
pipe 3  feet.  Before  I  put  my  bees 
into  the  cellar  there  was  a  draft  which 
would  draw  the  blaze  of  afire  2  inches 
to  one  side,  so  I  was  sure  of  .good 
ventilation. 

I  have  kept  the  temperature  of  the 
bee-room  at  41°  above  zero  most  of  the 
time.    We  had  a  thaw  about  Dec.  24 
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to  29,  when  it  rose  to  46° ;  but  I  kept 
it  there  until  it  became  cold  again, 
by  using  snow  and  salt.  Tlie  mer- 
cury is  about  3°  lower  outside  of  the 
poom.  When  it  is  zero  out-doors  I 
open  the  outside  doors  of  the  cellar  to 
purify  the  air.  My  bees  have  been 
very  quiet,  and  there  are  very  few 
that  are  dead— not  more  than  a  quart, 
both  inside  of  the  hives  and  on  the 
cellar  door,  and  tliey  are  dry,  so  that 
there  is  not  tlie  slightest  smell  from 
decaying  bees,  and  there  is  not  the 
least  sign  of  bee-diarrliea  among  ray 
bees. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  Dr. 
Tinker's  article  on  the  hibernation  of 
bees,  page  .5,  for  it  coutirmed  several 
observations  of  my  own.  My  bees 
bred  late  in  November,  and  they  are 
wintering  partly  on  sugar  syrup. 
They  have  about  (i  inches  of  oat-hulls 
over  them.  These  oat-hulls  I  ob- 
tained from  an  oatmeal  mill  in  this 
place  ;  they  were  so  clean  and  easy  to 
get  that  I  thought  they  would  be  just 
the  thing.  I  never  saw  a  liive  opened 
until  April  7, 1885,  when  I  got  1(J  colo- 
nies, which  I  have  increased  to  19.  I 
lost  one  by  swarming  out  after  being 
hived.  I  secured  1.50  pounds  of  comb 
honey.  White  clover  did  not  seem  to 
secrete  any  honey,  and  for  3  weeks  in 
the  middle  of  April  it  was  so  cold 
that  the  bees  could  not  fly. 

I  have  2  acres  of  Alsike  clover  for 
next  year,  and  I  expect  to  sow  a 
bushel  of  the  seed  the  coming  season. 
I  am  glad  that  you  are  refuting  that 
nonsense  about  manufactured  honey. 
Give  them  the  law  ! 

Rockford,5  Ills. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal, 


yiiiiitjy  StaiidiiiE-FraDies,  etc, 


H.  L.   JEFFREY. 


On  page  28,  Mr.  T.  M.  Coleman  asks 
for  further  explanation  of  tlie  reversi- 
ble frame  mentioned  in  my  report  on 
page  821  of  the  Ameiucan  Bee  Jouu- 
NAL  for  18S5.  The  real  dimensions 
of  the  Quinby  standing-frame  are, 
two  end- bars,  lia  niches  wide,  11}^ 
inches  long,  and  J^-inch  thick;  the 
top  and  bottom  bars  are  nailed  14- 
inch  from  the  end,  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  the  ends.  They  are  cut  from 
material  ]i  of  an  inch  wide,  J^-inch 
thick,  and  10  inches  long,  making  the 
inside  measure  IGxlOig  inches.  The 
bottom-bar  is  only  J^-inch  thick,  and 
the  frame  is  fastened  to  the  bottom- 
board  by  a  hoop-iron  hook. 

As  mentioned  in  my  report  in,  1877 
all  of  my  hives  and  frames  were  in 
use.  and  of  the  Langstroth  size  (HSg- 
xOJs).  with  no  material  at  hand  Ht  to 
make  frames  of ;  but  there  were  fifty 
or  more  of  the  above  described  Quinby 
standing-frames  on  the  place,  and  by 
shortening  the  wide  end-bar  to  gijj' 
inches,  from  the  original  Wi,  they 
were  made  the  Langstroth  depth,  and 
by  driving  a  stout  nail  in  the  end  of 
the  frame,  it  made  a  hanging  frame 
with  closed  ends.  These  frames  were 
so  used  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  and 
I  think  that  in  1878  some  of  them 
were  used  for  nuclei  hives,  by  laying 


a  piece  of  lath  on  a  board  for  each  end 
of  the  frame  to  rest  on,  and  with  2 
of  the  frames  together  and  a  piece  of 
board  on  each  side,  a  string  tied 
around,  a  strip  of  board  laid  on  the 
top,  a  2-frame  nucleus  was  set  up  on 
two  standing-frames  ;  I  believe  that 
several  were  made  by  setting  the 
frames  against  one  side  of  some  of 
the  occupied  hives,  with  a  division- 
board  to  cover  tlie  exposed  side  of  the 
combs,  and  a  few  handfuls  of  earth  to 
make  the  entrance  the  right  size.  In 
1878,  if  I  remember  rightly,  some  of 
them  were  turned  the  bottom-side 
upward,  to  see  if  the  bees  would  not 
fill  the  frame  completely  full  of  comb. 
The  next  thing  was  to  see  if  they 
would  be  as  likely  to  fill  the  lower 
corners  of  the  frames  with  drone- 
comb,  if  the  frame  was  turned  bottom 
upward,  and  several  trials  showed 
that  as  apt  as  the  bees  are  to  fill 
out  the  extreme  lower  corners  with 
drone-comb,  just  so  sure  they  would 
fill  it  with  worker-comb  if  the  frame 
was  inverted. 

Then,  to  trv  the  matter  further,  I 
made  2  or  3  Langstroth  hive-bodies, 
rabbeted  top  and  bottom  with  Js-'nch 
square  cleats  1-inch  apart  in  each  end 
of  the  hive,  and  cut  from  some  of  my 
Langstroth  frames  the  drone-comb  in 
the  lower  corners.  Half  of  the  combs 
were  hung  in  the  bodies  in  their 
proper  position,  and  a  cleat  tacked 
across  the  ends.  The  hive  was  then 
set  up  on  its  end,  and  in  the  odd 
spaces  combs  were  inserted  from  the 
bottom  ;  thus  the  combs  1,  3,  -5,  7,  and 
9  were  tops  upward,  and  2,  4,  6,  8.  10 
were  bottom  upward.  As  soon  as  the 
hive  was  put  in  its  proper  position, 
every  comb  which  was  bottom  upward 
was  filled  out  with  worker-comb,  and 
the  others  were  filled  out  with  drone- 
comb.  The  hive  was  then  set  upon 
its  end  again,  and  the  combs  drawn 
out,  the  drone-comb  cut  out,  and  the 
hive  turned  so  as  to  bring  the  frames 
bottom  upward,  when  worker-comb 
was  built.  After  trying  the  Lang- 
stroth hive-bodies  in  1880,  1881  and 
1882, 1  learned  that  it  was  a  positive 
law  that  the  bees  would  move  the 
honey  to  the  sections  from  the  re- 
versed frames,  when  in  its  place  eggs 
were  deposited,  actually  making  the 
colony  stronger  in  bees  and  stores  as 
the  result.  Thus  I  gained  two  points, 
viz.,  frames  full  of  worked-comb,  and 
the  comb  built  firmly  in  the  frame. 
I  also  received  a  strong  hint  as  to  how 
to  get  sections  finished  up  and  not  to 
extract  from  the  brood-chamber. 

Now  as  to  the  closed-end  frame  : 
1  observed  that  the  combs  were  filled 
out  with  brood  faster  in  the  spring; 
that  the  hoar  frost  did  not  collect  on 
the  ends  of  the  hive  and  project  be- 
tween the  combs  as  it  did  on  the  reg- 
ular narrow  end-bar  frame  ;  that  the 
bees  were  not  as  apt  to  tty  out  on 
those  bright  winter  days  because  of 
the  space  between  the  frame  and  the 
hive;  that  every  cold  spell  in  the 
spring  was  not  as  plainly  felt;  and 
that  in  packing  for  winter  the  frames 
were  pressed  closely  together  and 
packed  firmly,  with  leaves.  If  a  hive 
was  moved,  there  was  no  swinging  of 
frames  to  irritate  the  bees.  A  comb 
with  a  queen-cell  on  it  and  a  board 


each  side,  would  save  a  queen  and 
much  inconvenience.  The  nails  for 
the  projecting  arms  gave  place  to  a 
strip  of  hoop-iron  with  a  hooked  end 
and  a  screw  in  the  centre  of  tlie 
frame,  and  various  other  devices  to 
invert  frames,  until  188-5  when  rever- 
sible wires  were  used,  and  so  far 
they  "  fill  the  bill"  satisfactorily,  so 
that  1,000  pairs  will  be  tried  the  com- 
ing season. 

In  18S3  I  made  a  few  frames  the 
Langstroth  size,  with  ],?^-incli  end- 
bars  ;  in  ISSI  I  made  a  few  more  of 
them,  and  in  1885  I  worked  them  in 
25  hives  under  various  conditions,  as 
a  test  for  myself,  and  I  used  them 
with  the  vilest  hybrids  and  the  gen- 
tlest Italians  and  pure  blacks  to  see 
how  they  worked  ;  two  or  three  others 
making  similar  tests  with/  the  same 
frame  are  satisfied,  and  expect  to 
dispense  with  all  but  the  reversible 
Langstroth  frame  with  l^^-inch  end- 
bars.  The  reversible  frames  have 
advantages  enough  to  over-balance 
all  objections. 

EEVEESIBLE  HIVES. 

On  page  37,  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke 
says,  "  Come  on,  Macduff !"  So  I  will, 
but  on  the  same  side.  I  have  not 
seen  a  description  of  Mr.  Ileddon's 
hive,  or  know  aught  of  it  except  what 
I  learned  in  that  article,  and  from 
Oleanings;  and  if  I  have  a  correct 
idea  of  the  hive,  he  is  not  alone,  as 
there  have  been  several  hives  in  Con- 
necticut of  the  same  principle  and 
construction  ;  that  is,  with  a  horizon- 
tal dividing  brood-chamber.  I  believe 
that  some  are  now  in  existence,  one 
being  a  movable-comb  hive  built  in 
1879  or  1880,  the  others  of  older  pat- 
terns. In  1878  I  transferred  a  colony 
from  an  old  hive  of  that  plan  with 
slotted  top  and  bottom.  The  prin- 
ciple, thoueh  old,  is  susceptible  of 
many  advantages.  Though  I  have 
not  seen  Mr.  Ileddon's  new  book  or 
circular,  yet  I  can  substantiate  many 
of  his  cliums  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  the  principle  of  the  hive,  and, 
patent  or  no  patent,  I  expect  to  try 
some  hives  of  that  principle  this  year. 

Washington  Depot,"o  Conn. 


Fur  tlie  American  Kee  JoumaU 


Mr,  Heioii's  New  Bee-Hm. 


31.  ALVES. 


It  seems  that  Mr.  Heddon's  new 
hive  is  on  a  boom.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
will  run  all  of  his  next  season's 
swarms  into  them,  while  the  Rev.  W. 
F.  Clarke,  with  his  refreshing  enthu- 
siasm, predicts  that  a  revolution  in 
bee-keeping  is  impending,  and  with 
glowing  words,  kindred  to  his  an- 
nouncement of  the  hibernation  theory, 
in  true  chivalric  style,  throws  down 
the  glove  and  challenges  each  and  all 
comers  to  raise  it.  Now,  the  writer 
has  no  disposition  to  meet  the  "  shin- 
ing lance "  of  the  Reverend  gentle- 
man, nor  to  disparage  the  hive,  but 
thinks  that  we  should  not  be  too 
hasty  in  throwing  away  what  we  have 
already  found  reasonably  good. 

Perhaps  those  who  have  been  trying 
to  follow  the  bright  inventive  genius 
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of  Mr.  Heddon,  wlio  at  much  expense 
of  both  time  and  money,  and  who 
have  no.v  about  equipped  tlieir  bee- 
yards  with  wliat  Mr.  Heddon  now 
calls  "  old  goods,"  will  with  despair- 
ing sadness  realize  the  fact  that  their 
fertile  leader  has  again  changed 
ground,  and  asks  them  to  again  throw 
away  the  old  and  accept  the  new. 
Perhaps  to  them  it  will  seem  rather 
too  much  for  conservative  and  plod- 
ding human  nature.  Perhaps  they 
will  think  that  Mr.  Heddon  is  too 
uon -conservative  to  make  a  vei'y  good 
leader.  Perhaps  there  are  others  who 
think  that  Air.  Heddon  belongs  to 
that  class  of  men  who  live  for  the 
good  of  posterity  ;  that  his  very  bright 
and  inventive  mind  originates  too 
much,  and  runs  into  devious  channels 
to  make  liim  a  man  of  staid  convic- 
tions ;  that  the  bee-world,  as  well  as 
the  outside  world,  require  such  men. 
but  that  it  is  posterity  which  soberly 
considers,  cons  over  and  selects  for 
their  use  from  the  extended  researches 
of  such  geniuses. 

If  there  be  bee-keepers  of  such 
opinions,  shame  on  them  all !  Are 
those  who  unshrewdly  guessed  that 
inventive  genius  had  reached  its 
acme,  to  be  re-imbursed  for  loss  sus- 
tained from  their  bad  guessing  V  Or 
are  those  who  will  say  that  Mr.  Hed- 
don yesterday  championed  the  hang- 
ing frame,  and  to-day  chooses  the 
Huber  V  that  a  short  time  since  he 
battled  valiantly  with  Mr.  Doolittle 
for  non-separators,  and  now  prefers 
separators  V  Are  these  men  to  be 
heard  v  By  no  means  !  Who  shall 
deny  the  right  of  change,  or  who  shall 
cripple  the  wing  of  genius  V 

But  with  particularity  to  the  hive, 
the  writer  propounds  these  questions 
without  undertaking  to  answer  them 
himself  : 

1.  Is  there  not  too  much  machinery 
about  it  'i 

2.  Does  it  not  require  too  nice 
mechanical  work— too  precise  meas- 
urement of  its  details— to  be  readily 
adapted  to  general  use  V 

3.  Can  men  who  pursue  bee-keep- 
ing for  profit  afford,  at  the  present 
price  of  honey,  to  use  S4  hives  i* 

4.  Will  not  the  interchange  of  two 
shallow  hanging-frame  hives  answer 
all  practicable  purposes  of  inversion  V 

Henderson, *o  Ky. 


For  tbe  American  Beo  JoumaL 


My  Experience  in  Bee-Keeping. 

A.  C.  FASSETT. 

On  page  92  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  for  188.5.  will  be  found  my 
report  for  1884,  stating  how  I  built  up 
my  apiary,  the  kind  of  hive  that  1  use, 
etc.,  and  tliat  at  the  time  I  wrote, 
Feb.  9,  1.885.  I  had  in  all  •»  colonies 
of  bees  in  winter  quarters— 1.5  packed 
on  tfie  summer  stands,  and  40  in  the 
cellar;  those  in  the  cellar  were  kept 
dry  and  warm.  I  had  no  thermometer 
that  1  might  see  how  the  temperature 
ranged,  though  I  know  that  it  did  not 
freeze  there  ;  in  fact,  they  were  kept 
the  same  as  I  had  wintered  them  be- 
fore with  scarcely  any  loss. 


I  also  stated  the  kind  of  bees  that  I 
had,  and  that  I  expected  to  Italianize 
all  of  them  the  next  season.  Well.  I 
did  do  so,  and  with  not  much  trouble, 
either,  for  I  only  saved  2  out  of  the 
5-5  colonies,  and  one  of  them  had  a 
queen  that  would  not  lay.  I  had  all 
of  my  bees  in  winter  quarters  by 
Nov.  23,  1884 ;  some  became  restless 
in  February,  and  Feb.  2.3  being  the 
first  day  since  Xov.  23  that  was  warm 
enough'  for  bees  to  tly,  I  took  them  all 
out  of  the  cellar  for  a  flight,  and 
found  3  dead  colonies.  On  April  5  I 
took  them  all  out  of  the  cellar  to  stay, 
and  found  29  colonies  dead,  and  also 
14  out  of  the  15  that  were  packed  out- 
side, were  dead.  All  died  with  the 
diarrhea,  I  think,  which  left  me  9 
rather  light  ones  on  April  5.  188-5. 

They  then  began  to  dwindle,  and  I 
thought  that  they  were  all  going,  so  I 
took  all  I  could  find  and  put  them  into 

2  hives— queen  and  all— and  the  re- 
sult was  that  I  saved  2;  but  one  of 
them  had  to  do  all  the  breeding  for 
both  until  one  could  rear  a  queen.  I 
kept  them  both  strong  by  taking 
brood  from  the  old  queen.  I  then 
bought  one  good  colony  and  3  Italian 
queens  in  May,  and  was  successful  in 
rearing  queens,  so  that  by  .luly  1  I 
had  30  small  colonies,  all  doing  finely; 
but  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  late 
honey,  the  fall  breeding  was  a  failure, 
so  I  united  the  colonies,  and  now 
have  17,  some  of  which  are  weak.  I 
wish  that  some  prominent  corres- 
pondent would  write  an  article  on 
how  to  handle  colonies  that  are  light 
in  both  bees  and  stores. 

I  have  14  colonies  in  the  cellar  and 

3  outside.  I  put  them  all  into  the 
cellar  at  first,  but  they  would  not  keep 
still,  so  I  had  to  take  the  3  out  and 
pack  them  ;  up  to  this  date  (Jan.  22) 
I  have  not  lost  a  single  colony. 

Watson,?  Mich. 


For  the  American  1U«  Journau 

Ttie  Manufacture  of  Eggs  and  Comlis, 

S.   F.   NEWMAN,  NOBWALK,  O. 

Editor  of  the  Bee  Journal.— I 
enclose  an  article  on  "  Jlaniifactured 
Eggs,"  the  writer  of  which  is  evi- 
dently disgusted  with  certain  editors 
who  are  constantly  giving  editorials 
on  subjects  about  which  they  are 
totally  ignorant — thus  misleading  the 
public.  Recently  editorials  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Cleveland  Leader  and 
Cliicago  Advance,  both  stating  that 
honey-combs  are  made,  filled  with 
bogus  honey,  and  capped,  all  done  by 
machinery.  A  certain  professor  also 
gets  a  "  dab  "  for  his  "  scientific  pleas- 
antries." Possibly  you  may  think 
the  article  worthy  of  "a  place  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal.  It  may 
be  ihat  the  "  traducers "  of  comb 
honey  can  be  reached  by  ridicule,  if 
in  no  other  way.  Here  is  the  article 
alluded  to  : 

"  PoDUNK  Corners,  O. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Chronicle  : 
Dear  ^'i>.-— How  rapt  in  astonish- 
ment is  the  mind  when  it  reverts 
back  over  a  period  of  50  or  GO  years, 
and  notes  the  wonderful  discoveries. 


improvements  and  inventions  that 
have  been  made  which  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  comfort,  happiness  and 
w^elfare  of  mankind.  The  last  of  all 
these,  but  by  no  means  the  least  use- 
ful, is  the  remarkable  discovery  of  a 
process  for  manufacturing  artificial 
eggs,  upon  which  the  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Leader  and  Herald  has 
quite  a  lengthy  editorial  in  his  paper 
of  Dec.  1(),  1885.  This  discovery,  like 
many  others,  seems  to  have  happened 
just  at  the  time  when  most  needed, 
for,  as  we  all  know,  eggs  are  now  used 
for  many  purposes  for  which  they 
were  not  formerly  used,  and  their 
increased  use  has  so  incre.ised  the  price 
that  it  has  become  quite  burdensome; 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  as 
soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
obtaining  them  by  the  new  process, 
their  price  will  be  materially  reduced 
so  that  all.  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
ricli.  can  always  be  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  this  desirable  '  fruit.' 

■'  These  eggs  are  so  perfect  and  so 
like  those  obtained  the  usual  way, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  genuine,  and  so  far  as 
we  have  tested  them  for  culinary  and 
scientific  purposes  they  -^m  "fully 
equal.  The  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
ieaffer  is  mistaken  in  saying  they  can 
be  detected  by  boiling,  and  I  think  he 
does  wrong  to  throw  any  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  this  new  enterprise. 

'■  The  gentleman  who  discovered 
the  process  by  which  these  eggs  are 
manufactured,  resides  in  this  county. 
He  is  a  philanthropist  of  ttie  highest 
order,  constantly  seeking  to  do  that 
which  will  benefit  his  fellow  men.  He 
has  distinguished  himself  in  many 
ways  as  a  scientist,  and  probably  is 
not  excelled  in  that  direction  by  any 
living  man.  When  these  eggs  were 
first  tested  to  determine  their  hatch- 
ing qualities,  it  was  found  that  they 
were  delicient  in  some  very  important 
ingredients.  Although  the  chickens 
were  perfectly  formed,  their  bones 
lacked  that  firmness  necessary  for 
easy  locomotion.  A  leading  physiol- 
ogist residing  here,  having  been  con- 
sulted, advised  the  inventor  to  mix 
pulverized  bone  with  the  albuminous 
part  of  the  eggs.  This  advice  was 
followed  and  worked  admirably. 

"  There  is  another  defect,  however, 
which  seems  not  to  be  so  easily  over- 
come. The  young  chickens  are  en- 
tirely destitute  of  feathers,  and  no 
wav  has  yet  been  discovered  to  remedy 
the"  defect.  The  inventor  held  the 
theory  that  the  feathers  came  from 
the  yolk,  and  he  thought  that  if  a 
larger  amount  of  carrots  and  saffron 
was  used  the  feathers  might  be  pro- 
duced. I  did  not  agree  with  him,  for 
so  far  as  my  observation  extended, 
I  had  never  "found  any  feathers  in 
either  of  those  plants,  and  a  careful 
examination  with  tlie  microscope 
failed  to  reveal  any.  The  actual  test 
of  the  matter  proved  that  I  was  cor- 
rect, for  liowever  much  of  carrots  and 
saffron  was  used  the  feathers  were 
not  forthcoming.  We  have  concluded, 
for  the  present  at  least,  to  give  up 
experimenting  in  that  direction,  and 
to  raise  only  .sitmmec  chickens.  VVith- 
out  doubt, "if  hatching  is  deferred 
until  the  first  of  May,  and  the  chick- 
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ens  housed  during  stormy  weather, 
they  can  be  raised  without  difficulty 
even  if  they  liave  no  feathers,  and  they 
can  be  Icilled  for  the  early  fall  market. 

"  I  think  there  will  be  a  decided 
advantage  gained  in  raising  feather- 
less  chickens,  on  account  of  the  vast 
amount  of  labor  saved  in  picking 
them,  for  thus  we  shall  be  able  suc- 
cessfully to  compete  with  farmers 
who  raise  them  the  usual  way.  We 
can  sell  them  mucli  cheaper  than  they 
can,  and  still  make  a  good  profit. 

"  It  may  be  a  matter  of  curiosity  to 
the  editor  of  the  Leader  to  know  how 
the  life  giving  principle  is  imparted 
to  these  eggs.  The  human  mind  is 
ever  reaching  forth  and  grasping  for 
new  knowledge.  After  the  inventor 
of  these  eggs  found  that  they  would 
answer  nearly  all  purposes  for  which 
eggs  are  used,  he  began  a  series  of 
experiments  to  bring  them  to  such  a 
state  of  perfection  that  they  would 
hatch.  He  studied  Huxley,"  Darwin 
and  many  other  writers  on  the  origin 
of  life,  all  in  vain,  and  after  spend- 
ing much  time  and  money  in  his  re- 
searches and  experiments  he  had 
nearly  given  up  in  despair,  when  he 
found  a  certain  '  wily  '  professor  who 
was  an  ostute  scientist,  remarkable 
for  his  wonderful  attainments  and 
profound  scholarship.  He  also  posses- 
sed the  remarkable  faculty  of  perpe- 
trating '  scientific  pleasantries  '  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  otlier  man. 

"  Upon  corresponding  with  this  re- 
markable man,  he  learned  that  he  also 
had  been  experimenting  in  the  same 
direction,  and  had  been  successful; 
that  he  had  actually  fertilized  the 
carrotic  and  albuminous  substance  of 
which  these  eggs  are  made,  before  it 
was  placed  in  the  shells,  by  subject- 
ing it  to  a  similar  process  to  which 
fish-eggs  are  subjected  in  order  to 
fertilize  them.  It  was  only  after 
many  trials  that  this  '  wily  '  professor 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  ob- 
ject in  a  cleanly  way,  but  at  last  his 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success. 

"  It  is  wonderful  to  read  the  Pro- 
fessor's discription  of  this  experiment 
upon  this  albuminous  and  carrotic 
mass.  He  says  '  that  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  operation  the  carrotic 
and  saffronic  ingredients  begin  to 
separate  from  the  albumen  and  as- 
sume the  spheroidal  form,  and  in  a 
moments  the  whole  mass  has  the 
same  appearance  that  eggs  obtained 
the  usual  way  would  have,  if  care- 
fully broken  and  emptied  from  the 
shells  into  a  vat.  Immediately  after 
the  formation  of  the  yolks,  the  lime 
particles  commence  uniting  in  the 
form  of  slender  white  rings  which 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  albumen. 
These  rings  grow  both  upward  and 
downward,  but  more  rapidly  down- 
ward, by  attracting  to  themselves  the 
particles  of  lime  which  are  floating 
in  the  albumen;  and  much  quicker 
than  I  can  describe  the  operation, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  shells  are 
formed,  the  lower  ends  being  com- 
plete and  containing  a  sufficient 
amount  of  albumen  to  float  the  yolks, 
which  at  this  stage  of  the  process,  as 
if  possessed  of  life,  glide  quickly  over 
the  edge  of  the  shells  and  fall  into 
the    receptacle    prepared    for   them. 


Immediately  after  this  part  of  the 
operation  is  completed,  the  attraction 
of  the  shells  for  the  particles  of  lime 
is  transferred  to  their  upper  edge 
which  grows  rapidly  until  the  perfect 
egg  is  formed,  liy  a  slight  change  in 
someof  tlie  manipulations,  eggs  can  be 
made  to  ditter  somewhat  in  size.' 

"  A  stock  company  has  already 
been  formed,  a  site  purchased,  and  as 
soon  as  the  weather  will  admit,  a 
building  will  be  erected,  and  the  eggs 
manufactured  on  an  extensive  scale  ; 
we  expect  to  employ  about  .500  hands 
in  the  operation.  We  have  $;.',0U0 
worth  of  stock,  the  unsold  part  of 
which  the  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Leader  can  have  at  par.  Without 
doubt  there  will  be  "  millions  in  it.' 
Poulterer." 

[We  are  astonished  that  such  papers 
as  the  Cleveland  I^eader  and  Chicago 
Advance  should  give  publicity  to  such 
fabrications,  particularly  the  Advance, 
a  religious  paper  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalists.  The  author  of  the  false- 
hoods about  the  manufacture  of  comb 
and  filling  and  sealing  it  by  machin- 
ery, in  the  Advance,  is  a  clergyman, 
and  one  of  the  managers  of  that 
paper — one  who  ought  to  be  above 
doing  injury  to  an  honorable  pursuit, 
by  giving  publicity  to  such  a  slander- 
ous falsehood.    See  page  G7. — Ed.] 
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.IA3IES  HEDDON. 


I  wish  to  publicly  thank  the  Kev.W. 
r.  Clarke  for  his  article  on  page  37, 
containing  so  many  kind  expressions 
and  plain  and  vigorous  words.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  there  are  those 
with  whom  we  have  entered  the  arena 
of  sharp  contest  in  our  own  search 
for  truth  who  still  remain  our  friends, 
ever  willing  to  give  honor  to  whom 
they  think  honor  is  due.  I  must  also 
thank  nearly  a  hundred  honey-pro- 
ducers who  have  privately  expressed 
nearly  the  same  sentiments. 

1  wish  to  publicly  correct  a  few 
misapprehensions  which  time  and 
nervous  strength  forbid  my  doing  by 
private  letters. 

I  will  say  Hrst,  that  the  new  hive  is 
not  a  "  small  one."  the  brood-cham- 
ber being  equal  to  that  of  the  10-frame 
Langstroth  hive,  when  not  inten- 
tionally contracted  to  one  sectional- 
case,  upon  the  system  which  I  prefer, 
at  the  proper  season. 

2.  I  Hnd  its  top  surface  (which  is 
the  same  as  the  standard  .S-frame 
Langstroth  hive)  ample  for  this 
locality,  but  it  can  quickly  be  in- 
creased to  double  that  surface  by 
placing  the  cases  side  by  side. 

3.  It  is  not  true,  as  many  supposed, 
that  the  hive  must  necessarily  be 
reversed  or  any  of  its  parts  inverted. 
In  fact,  tlie  double-interchangeable 
brood-chamber  system  is  the  only  one 
well  adapted  to  secure  most  of  the 
advantages  gained  by  reversing. 


4.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  this 
hive  and  system  demand  fall  feed- 
ing for  winter  :  on  the  contrary  it  is 
eminently  adai)ted  to  wintering  bees 
on  natural  stores,  and  that,  too,  of 
any  preferred  variety,  and  without 
any  tedious  manipulation ;  all  of 
which  is  fully  explained  in  my  book. 

').  Regarding  the  invention  and 
patent :  Several  bee-keepers  have 
written  me  that  they  have  used  sub- 
stantially the  same  thing;  full  ex- 
plauatioii,  however,  plainly  revealed 
a  mistake,  and  I  predict  that  this  will 
be  repeated  in  every  similar  case. 

I  wish  it  understood  that  I  do  not 
claim  the  use  of  tightening-screws  of 
all  sorts,  and  adjusted  in  all  manners  ; 
nor  invertible,  closed-end  frames  in 
all  manner  of  adjustments;  nor  two- 
story  brood  chambers  of  all  kinds,  any 
moi*  than  I  claim  an  exclusive  right 
to  the  use  of  wood,  nails  or  paint  in  a 
bee-hive,  simply  because  I  use  them 
in  this  one  ;  but  I  do  claim  a  certain 
number  of  arrangements  which  I  con- 
sider the  very  best  with  which  to 
construct  a  hive  so  that  any  frame 
can  be  reversed  at  will,  or  any  num- 
ber of  frames  may  all  be  reversed 
together  at  will,  without  any  addition 
or  subtraction  of  parts  or  extra 
manipulation  ;  so  that  we  may  accom- 
plish the  great  bulk  of  necessary 
work  by  manipulating  a  number  of 
frames  at  once,  instead  of  singly  ;  that 
we  may  cut  out  queen-cells  or  intro- 
duce the  same  ;  shake  our  bees  nearly 
all  clear  from  the  combs  with  a  single 
motion  ;  find  queens  almost  instantly; 
and  many  other  useful  manipulations 
which  I  will  not  repeat  here  ;  in  fact 
my  claims  cover  any  hive  mechan- 
ically constructed  like  mine  in  one  or 
more  of  its  essential  features  for  the 
purposes  specifled.  We  discover 
principles,  but  we  patent  the  mechani- 
cal arrangement  by  which  these  prin- 
ciples are  applied ;  not  in  all  their 
details,  however. 

While  I  have  not  endeavored  to 
cover  all  methods  of  constructing  one 
brood  chamber  in  two  horizontal  sec- 
tions, the  idea  was  original  with  me, 
being  the  outgrowth  of  a  conception 
of  an  improved  system  of  manage- 
ment. If  it  is  worthless,  it  will  fall, 
together  with  my  opinions  regarding 
it ;  but  if  it  is  what  a  trial  of  two  sea- 
sons compels  my  students,  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson and  myself  to  believe.  I  shall 
rest  content  with  the  thought  of  being 
the  first  to  systematize  it,  impress  it 
upon  the  minds  of  ray  fellow  bee- 
keepers, as  well  as  putting  it  forth 
clothed  in  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
best  general  mechanical  construction, 
the  minor  details  of  which  may  change 
at  any  time,  for  this  invention  is  con- 
fined to  no  particular  size,  shape  or 
number  of  pieces. 

ilany  letters  received  prompts  the 
following  words  of  caution  :  Do  not 
hastily  adopt  this  or  any  other  im- 
proved hive,  at  a  sacrifice.  My  colo- 
nies in  improved  Langstroth  hives, 
on  straight  worker-combs  (a  majority 
with  reversible  frames)  will  not  be 
transferred  soon.  The  new  hive  will 
be  adopted  in  my  apiaries  only  as  fast 
as  increase  and  other  changes  in 
harmony  with  economy  will  warrant. 
This  course  I  consider  best  for  all. 
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Local  Convention  Directory. 


Time  and  ptace  of  Meeting. 

4.-Wisconpin  State,  at  Madison.  Wis. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Vance.  Sec.  Madison.  Wis. 

11.— Rhode  Island,  at  I'rovidence.  R.  I. 

Geo.  A.  Stockwell,  Sec,  Providence,  R.  I. 

16-1«.— New  York  State,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
F.  C.  Benedict,  Sec,  Perry  Centre,  N.  Y. 

17,  18.— Collar  Vallev.  at  Laporte  City,  Iowa. 
H.  E.  Hubbard,  Sec,  Lapurto  City,  Iowa. 

27.— Des  Moines  County,  at  BurllnKton.  Iowa. 
Jno.  Nau,  Sec,  Middietowo,  Iowa. 

19.  20.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling,  IDs. 
J.  M.  HambttUKb,  Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 


I^T"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  tull  particulars  of 
lime  and  place  of  future  meetintrs.- Ei>. 


188t>. 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
Oct. 


)UR  LiET'i 


Report  for  the  Past  Season.— W. 
K.  Williams,  Buffalo,+o  N.  Y.,  on 
Jan.  26, 1886,  writes  : 

In  the  fall  of  1885  I  had  20  t-olonies 
packed  with  leaves  in  chaff  hives.  I 
lost  8  in  wintering  and  sold  2.  which 
left  10  to  start  the  season  with  on 
May  1,  from  which  I  had  a  yield  of 
1,500  pounds  of  extracted  honey  (all 
white  clover  and  basswood)  besides 
enough  left  in  the  combs  to  feed  up 
wltli  in  the  spring;  and  I  put  20  colo- 
nies into  winter  quarters  last  fall. 


Snow-Storms  in  Kansas.— Xathan 
Davis,  Wyckofl,o  Kans.,  on  Jan.  18, 
1886,  says : 

My  bees  are  wintering  well  on  the 
summer  stands.  They  stored  some 
nice  comb  honey  in  one-pound  sec- 
tions last  summer  from  sweet  clover. 
They  worked  on  it  for  6  weeks.  I  also 
gathered  a  nice  lot  of  seed  from  it, 
and  I  think  that  I  will  sow  two  acres 
next  spring.  We  had  the  worst  snow- 
storm on  Jan.  7  that  I  have  ever  seen 
in  Kansas  ;  the  mercury  was  as  low  as 
10'^  to  18  J  below  zero,  and  the  loss  of 
stock  in  western  Kansas  is  very 
heavy,  and  a  great  many  people  were 
frozen  to  death. 


ceived  $10  in  cash,  but  took  it  out  in 
goods  at  the  store,  allowing  a  com- 
mission of  10  to  15  per  cent,  for  sell- 
ing. I  have  tried  to  make  it  attrac- 
tive by  labels  and  packages.  In  the 
fall  of  1884  I  put  9  colonies  in  the 
cellar,  and  lost  4  in  the  spring, 
thus  leaving  5,  and  2  of  them  were 
very  weak.  During  the  summer  I 
increased  them  to  14  strong  colonies, 
and  took  ."i'SO  pounds  of  comb  honey 
and  32.J  pounds  of  extracted.  I  have 
1.50  sections  of  comb  well  drawn  out 
for  this  year's  work. 


Bee-Keeping   in  Nebraska.— Wm. 

F.    Ware,   (.5—14),    De  Witt,<x  Nebr., 
on  Jan.  22,  1886,  says  : 

I  agree  with  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Willis 
(page  41)  that  it  does  not  pay  to  keep 
many  bees  in  Nebraska ;  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  white 
clover,  but  on  account  of  the  poor 
honey  market.  Four  years  ago  I 
commenced  keeping  bees,  and  the 
first  two  years  I  sold  all  of  my  ex- 
tracted honey  at  20  cents  per  pound  ; 
the  next  year  at  15  cents  per  pound, 
and  carried  more  than  half  of  it  until 
July.  Thinking  that  perhaps  comb 
lioney  would  sell  better  than  ex- 
tracted, 1  worked  my  apiary  for  comb 
honey  ;  but  I  find  tliat  it  retails  slowly 
at  only  15  cents  per  pound  in  sections, 
and  extracted  at  10  cents  per  pound. 
During  all  the  time  I  have  not  re- 


Report  for  1885.  —  A.  Eastman, 
Union, 6  Ills.,  on  Jan.  20,  1886,  says: 

Noticing  the  report  of  Dr.  Miller, 
page  44,  showing  such  poor  results, 
and  as  I  live  within  7  miles  of  his 
apiary,  I  thought  I  would  report  how 
I  succeeded  with  mv  bees.  I  com- 
menced the  spring  of  1885  with  16 
colonies,  3  of  which  were  so  weak 
that  it  took  all  summer  to  build  them 
up;  so  I  had  only  13  that  I  got  any 
surplus  from.  1  secured  400  pounds 
of  comb  honey  in  sections,  increased 
my  apiary  to  24  colonies,  and  bought , 
4  more,  so  I  now  have  28  colonies  in 
the  cellar.  They  appear  to  be  doing 
well  in  a  temperature  of  42°.  I  sold 
my  honey  at  home  for  15  cents  per 
pound,  and  could  have  sold  a  great 
deal  more. 

Candy  for  Winter   Feeding  — R. 

Metzler,  Odessa,  Ont.,  on  Jan.  20, 1886, 
writes : 

How  can  I  make  candy  to  feed  my 

bees,  for  laying  on  the  frames  under 
the  cushions,  so  that  they  will  be  dis- 
turbed as  little  as  possible  V 

[Use  4  parts  of  coffee  A  sugar,  and 
1  part  of  water  ;  simmer,until  it  be- 
comes quite  hard  on  being  cooled ; 
mould  it  into  frames  of  one-inch 
thickness,  and  lay  it  on  the  top  of  the 
frames,  using  sticks  underneath  J.^ 
inch  square,  to  give  the  bees  tree 
access  to  it,  and  the  heat  of  tlie  hive 
will  keep  it  warm  and  soften  it.— Ed.] 

Reversible  Hives,  etc.— W.  T.  F. 

Petty,  PittsHeld,*o  Ills.,  on  Jan.  23, 
1886,  writes : 

I  notice  on  page  35  that  Mr.  James 
Heddon  has  a  new  hive,  with  the 
brood-chamber  in  two  sections.  I 
made  a  liive  4  years  ago,  to  be  used  in 
this  way,  and  made  75  of  them  last 
year.  1  move  my  bees  in  the  fall  to 
the  river  bottom,  11  miles  away,  and 
with  the  shallow  frame  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  combs  breaking  down. 
The  deep  hanging-frame  has  many 
disadvantages,  such  as  being  clogged 
with  honey  in  the  top  part,  etc.  With 
the  chamber  in  two  parts  the  top  can 
be  taken  off  and  the  honey  extracted 
from  it,  and  placed  below  without 
having  to  handle  all  the  brood.  I  use 
the  same  case  to  hold  sections  with 
section-holders.  My  frames  rest  on 
metal  strips  nailed  to  the  bottom  end 
of  the  case,  projecting  enough  inside 
to  catch  the  frame.    I  have  also  an 


improved  section  which  I  make  by 
cutting  grooves  on  the  inside  of  the 
sides  of  the  section,  so  a  thin  piece  of 
wood  can  be  slid  in,  thus  making  a 
box  which  protects  the  comb  from 
injury  and  dampness;  on  the  thin 
wood  slides  all  necessary  printing  can 
be  done.  I  have  thought  of  sending 
one  of  my  hives  to  the  Bee  Journal. 
Museum,  but  I  have  neglected  to  do 
so.    I  will  as  soon  as  I  can. 


Extracted  Honey  vs.  Comb  Honey, 
etc.— Frank  Wilcox,  Mauston,©  Wis., 

says: 

Have  any  of  the  bee-keeping  fra- 
ternity demonstrated  by  carefully 
conducted  experiments  how  much 
more  extracted  than  comb  honey  can 
be  produced  'i  Comparing  one  apiary 
with  another  apiary  will  not  decide  it, 
because  the  pasturage  will  be  differ- 
ent. Comparing  2  colonies  appar- 
ently alike  will  prove  nothing,  be- 
cause the  yield  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent had  they  been  run  for  the 
same.  Working  a  certain  number  of 
colonies  for  comb,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  other  equally  as  good  colonies 
for  extracted  honey,  in  the  same 
apiary  during  the  same  season,  and 
getting  the  average  of  each,  spring 
count,  is  the  only  method  that  I  can 
think  of  that  will  give  results  of  any 
value.  The  comparative  cost  of 
labor,  material,  etc.,  is  not  required 
in  this  question.  Another  thought : 
lly  the  laws  of  Wisconsin  selling 
adulterated  honey  for  pure  honey  is  a 
criminal  act.  Words  publicly  charg- 
ing a  man  with  criminal  acts  are 
actionable,  in  suits  of  libel,  I  believe. 


Very  Cold  Weather.  —  Emil  J. 
Baxter,   Nauvoo,*o  Ills.,  on    Jan.   15, 

1886,  says  : 

Illy  230  colonies  of  bees  are  winter- 
ing on  the  summer  stands  packed 
a  la  Dadant.  We  have  had  very 
cold  weather  lately— 22°  below  zero. 
It  is  warmer  now,  and  from  all 
appearances  my  bees  seem  to  have 
come  through  the  recent  cold  spell 
all  right. 


A  Woman's  Experience.  —  Mrs. 
Sallie  E.  Sherman,  of  Salado,?  Texas, 
gives  the  following  as  her  experience 
with  the  use  of  Alley's  drone  and 
queen  trap  : 

On  March  14, 1884,  my  son  and  only 
child  came  home  from  College  sick. 
Ilis  disease  was  typho-malarial  fever, 
which  lasted  72  days  ;  during  which 
time  my  bees  increased  from  20  to  48 
colonies  by  natural  swarming.  Had 
it  not  been  tor  two  of  the  Alley  drone 
and  queen  traps  that  1  had,  it  would 
luive  been  impossible  for  me  to  have 
secured  half  the  swarms  and  at  the 
same  time  mused  and  taken  care  of 
my  son.  As  it  was,  when  a  swarm 
began  to  come  out,  I  put  a  cage  at  the 
entrance,  and  by  the  time  I  could  get 
an  empty  hive  in  place  with  a  few 
frames  of  brood  from  the  parent 
colony  in  it,  and  the  foundation  all 
right,  the  bees  would  miss  their  queen 
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and  come  back  pell-mell  in  search  of 
her,  and  thus  enter  tlie  new  hive  at 
once.  In  about  2U  minutes  the  bees 
were  hived  and  went  to  work  at  once, 
without  further  trouble  or  ado,  and  I 
was  back  in  tlie  house  with  my  son. 
In  hiving  them  thus,  I  moved  the  old 
hive  to  a  new  location,  and  put  the 
new  one  in  its  place,  and  let  the 
queen  run  in  with  the  bees.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight  to  me  to  see  my  golden 
Italians  come  pouring  iu  a  stream,  so 
to  speak,  from  the  top  of  a  tall  elm- 
tree  into  their  new  hive,  without  any 
climbing  of  trees  or  sawing  of  limbs, 
without  disliguring  the  symmetry  and 
beauty  of  a  favorite  shade  tree.  I 
had  no  help,  except  a  neighbor's  little 
boy,  who,  after  doing  his  chores  at 
home,  came  over  and  remained  a  few 
hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to 
watch  tlie  bees  and  tell  me  when  they 
were  swarming.  I  would  about  as 
soon  think  of  going  back  to  the  old 
"  gum  "  as  doing  without  the  drone 
and  queen  trap. 


Mangroves  Frozen  in  Florida.— W. 
S.  Hart,  Hawk's  Park,©  Fla.,  on  Jan. 

18, 1886,  says  : 

We  have  just  had  a  frost  (mercury 
down  to  20-  above  zero)  that  has 
killed  a  large  part  of  our  mangroves. 
It  would  be  well  for  those  apiarists 
who  contemplate  starting  for  this 
region  soon,  to  note  that  the  condi- 
tions are  somewhat  changed  here,  for 
the  present,  in  their  line. 


Bees  Bringing  in  Pollen,  etc.— Al- 
derman &  Roberts,  Wewahitchka,^D 
ria.,  on  Jan.  19,  1886,  write  : 

We  have  had  the  coldest  winter 
known  here  for  over  23  years.  A 
great  many  bees  are  dead,  but  those 
that  are  living  are  having  a  good 
time  now  bringing  in  lots  of  pollen. 
We  have  about  1,000  colonies  of  bees, 
and  expect  a  good  flow  of  honey  this 
season.  The  honey  gathered  here  in 
the  spring,  in  April  and  May,  cannot 
be  excelled  in  quality.  Tlie  summer 
honey-How  is  very  good,  but  not  as 
fine  as  that  of  the  spring.  The  bloom 
from  which  the  lirst  quality  is  gath- 
ered, is  from  gum,  and  is  in  abund- 
ance along  tne  Apalachicola  and 
Chipola  rivers.  The  average  per 
colony  here  is  8  gallons. 


The  Early  Part  of  Winter.— John 
Morris,  Mansion,©  Wis.,  on  .Jan.  .5, 
1880,  writes : 

The  past  fall  was  a  very  mild  one, 
with  but  very  liitle  rain  indeed,  so 
that  the  water  in  our  wells  was  very 
low,  and  fall  plowing  was  pretty  dry 
work,  whilst  all  high  winds  and  rough 
weather  avoided  this  section  of  the 
country.  It  can  be  imagined  that  we 
got  along  very  nicely,  and  that  every 
one  expected  an  open  or  mild  winter, 
which,  of  course,  to  a  bee-keeper  is 
very  pleasant  to  anticipate.  But  the 
first  week  in  December  brought  us 
up  to  the  winter  pitch,  and  we  con- 
cluded once  more  to  submit  to  the 
rigors  of  winter ;  yet  in  a  few  days 
thereafter  it  was  as  mild  and  fair  as 


ever,  excepting  that  we  had  a  good 
body  of  snow  on  the  ground.  But  a 
change  came  over  all  of  this ;  the 
wind  veered  aroinid  into  the  north 
and  it  appeared  as  though  the  tropical 
regions  had  swung  around  to  the 
arctic  side  of  us  to  give  us  the  same 
soft  winds,  mists  and  fogs,  and  now 
for  the  last  eight  or  ten  days  it  would 
rain  a  while,  then  it  would  snow  a 
little,  so  that  sleet  and  snow  and  rain 
was  the  order  of  the  days  until  again 
we  have  •)  or  0  inches  of  snow  and  ice. 
In  future  years  the  first  part  of  the 
winter  of  188r)-8()  in  Wisconsin,  will 
not  be  spoken  of  as  being  cold  or  the 
coldest. 


Severe  Frosts  in  Florida.— Jesse 
Oren,  Hawk's  Park,0ria.,  on  Jan. 
14, 1880,  writes : 

We  had  severe  frosts  here  on  the 
nights  of  Jan.  10  and  11,  forming  ice 
114  inches  thick,  and  very  seriously 
injuring  the  orange  crop  and  stock. 
The  mangroves  are  said  to  be  de- 
stroyed, which  causes  the  mercury  of 
contentment  to  run  very  low  among 
bee-men  here.  In  February  of  1885 
the  mercury  sank  to  7"  at  St.  Augus- 
tine, making  a  clean  sweep  of  all 
orange  trees,  mangroves  and  other 
semi-tropical  trees.  At  this  last 
freeze  18^  above  zero  was  the  depres- 
sion at  New  Smyrna.  .3  miles  north  of 
Hawk's  Park.  Mr.  Rudolph  Sheldon, 
an  old  settler  and  a  first-class  bee- 
nian  here,  says  that  the  mercury  fell 
to  18°,  as  observed  by  him,  but  that 
others  had  reported  it  10'^  at  New 
Smyrna.  St.  Augustine  is  t»  miles 
north  of  New  Smyrna.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  depression 
at  St.  Augustine  at  this  time,  but  if 
the  mercury  fell  to  7  there  in  183.5,  it 
may  be  near  that  this  time.  Mr. 
Sheldon  says  that  he  is  going  about  1-50 
miles  south  of  this  place  next  week, 
to  hunt  up  a  locality  where  the  man- 
groves may  not  be  killed. 


How  I  Began  Bee-Keeping,  etc.— 
Jacob  Oswalt,  Maximo,  (i  O.,  on  Jan. 

2.5,  1886,  writes  : 

I  have  been  a  careful  reader  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal  for  the 
last  3  years,  and  I  must  say  that  I 
have  received  a  vast  amount  of  use- 
ful knowledge  in  bee-culture  from  the 
perusal  of  its  pages.  I  have  had  just 
.5  years  experience  in  bee-keeping. 
In  the  spring  of  issi  I  was  among  my 
maple  trees  cleaning  snow  out  of  the 
sap-crocks,  and  as  I  was  passing  along 
I  discovered  bees  fiying  on  the  snow  ; 
from  what  our  pioneer  fathers  used 
to  say,  I  supposed  that  I  was  near  a 
bee-tree.  I  looked  around  in  the  tops 
of  several  large  trees,  and  discovered 
bees  passing  to  and  from  the  limb  of 
a  large  elm  tree,  about  7-'>  feet  from 
the  ground.  In  May  I  transferred 
the  colony  from  the  limb,  without 
cutting  the  tree,  and  I  call  it  my  pet, 
or  my  first  colony.  In  some  future 
number  I  will  describe  how  I  trans- 
ferred my  first  colony  from  the  tree 
to  the  hive.  I  now  have  20  colonies 
of  hybrid  bees  all  snugly  tucked  away 
in  Falcon  chaff-hives,  and  doing  well. 


80  far  as  I  know.  Last  winter  I  win- 
tered 9  colonies  in  chaff  hives  on  the 
summer  stands,  without  losing  any, 
and  last  summer  I  increased  them 
to  20. 


Small  IS.  Large  Hives.— Ch.Dadant, 

Hamilton,*©  Ills.,  writes  : 

In  closing  our  lengthy  discussion 
on  this  subject,  Mr.  Hutchinsoii  has 
given  us  victorious  (?)  arguments.  I 
will  cease  to  argue  ;  but  1  will  make  a 
simple  assertion,  the  correctness  of 
whicli  I  leave  the  readers  to  judge.  It 
is  tliis :  A  method  of  bee-culture 
which  forces  all  the  honey  into  the 
surplus  apartment,  whether  by  con- 
tracting, reversing,  or  by  using  too 
small  hives,  or  by  all  these  methods 
together,  and  forces  the  apiarist  to 
feed  back  his  honey  till  the  next  crop, 
or  till  winter,  and  for  winter— such  a 
method.  I  say,  will  never  suit  the 
majority  of  the  practical  bee-keepers, 
who  will  always  try  to  leave  their 
bees  enough  honey  for  their  wants, 
whenever  practicable. 

I  thank  Mr.  Hutchinson  for  his  com- 
pliment, on  page  38,  and  for  his  cour- 
teous manner,  as  an  apiarist ;  and  I 
hope  that  our  amicable  dispute  has 
been  of  some  use  to  others. 


Convention  Notices. 


%W  The  annual  nicetini.'  "f  the  Kliuile  Island 
Bee-Keepers'  Society  will  lie  liehl  <in  Felj.  11,  1886, 
at  Providence,  H.  I.      Geo.  a.  Stockwell,  Sec. 


The  Cedar  Valley  Bee-Keepers'  Associ- 
ation will  hold  its  winter  meeting  at  the  City 
Hall  in  Lapoite  City,  Iowa,  on  Feh.  17 and  18, 
188f).  Reduced  rates  are  offered  at  the  hotels. 
A  very  complete  proj^ranime  is  prepared 
with  ample  time  to  discuss  subjects  of  im- 
portance to  bee-keepers.  A  cordial  invita- 
tion is  extended  to  all  to  be  present. 

H.  E.  Hubbard,  Sec. 

t^~  The  Illinois  Central  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  ne.xt  meeting  at 
Mt.  Sterling-,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  19  and  ao,  1880. 

J.  M.  Hambauou,  Sec. 


«®-  The  Seventeenth  Annua;  Conven- 
tion of  the  New  York  State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  {formerly  the  Northeastern) 
will  be  held  in  Rochester,  N.  Y..  oh  Feb. 
16,  17  aiul  IS,  18S«J.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  meetings  ever  held  in  the  State.  A 
large  number  of  our  most  experienced  bee- 
masters  will  take  part  in  the  discussions, 
and  several  essays  will  be  read  from  a 
number  of  our  most  practical  apiarists 
throughout  the  country.  The  programme 
is  complete.  If  you  are  young  in  the  work 
you  can  not  afford  to  stay  away— if  older, 
jou  iiiav  give  some  goofl  hints,  if  j'ou  get 
none,  we  want  a  good  display  of  all  kinds 
of  supplies  and  hxlures.  We  have  a  room 
on  purpose  for  exhibits,  and  any  goods 
sent  to  the  Secretary  in  care  of  the  •'Na- 
tional Hotel,"  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
placed  on  exhibition,  and  either  sold  or  re- 
turned to  the  exhibitor,  as  directed.  Re- 
duced rates  at  the  lintels  liave  been  secured, 
also  rates  on  some  of  the  railroads.  All 
will  have  to  pay  full  fare  one  way— return 
ticket  at  1-3  fare  by  presenting  certificate 
from  tlie  Secretary,  who  will  furnish  them 
on  application.  We  want  an  active  vice- 
president  in  every  county  in  State.  Please 
name  one  or  send  the  name  of  some  one, 
for  your  county. 

F.  C.  Benedict,  Sec. 
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J»pccial  Notices. 


The  NEW  Heddoii  Hive.— We  have 
made  arrang-einents  with  the  inventor,  by 
which  we  shall  make  and  seil  the  Heddon 
Reversible  Hive,  both  at  wholesale  and  re- 
tail :  nailed  and  also  in  the  Hat.  Further 
announcement  will  be  made  next  week, 
giving-  prices,  etc. 


^^~  Our  rates  for  two  or  more  copies  of 
the  book,  **  Hees  and  Honey,"  may  be  found 
on  the  Book  List  on  the  second  page  of  this 
paper.  Also  wholesale  rates  on  all  books 
where  they  are  purchased  "  to  sell  again." 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
ue  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  U.  address  and  name,  when 
writing  to  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  haring  no  Post-Ofiice,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
OlDce  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


"  Don't  Stop  "—that  is  what  many  write 
to  lis  about  their  papers,  when  their  time  is 
nearly  out.  One  subscriber  says  :  "  This 
has  been  a  year  of  disaster,  and  it  is  not  con- 
venient for  me  to  send  you  the  money  now 
to  renew  my  subscription.  It  runs  out  with 
this  month  ;  hut  don't  stop  sending  it.  I  will 
get  the  money  to  you  within  three  months." 
Such  letters  are  coming  every  day,  and  so 
for  the  prcseut  we  have  concluded  not  to 
stop  any  papers  until  requested  to  do  so. 


When  renewing  subscriptions  please  send 
an  extra  name  or  two  with  your  own  and 
secure  a  premium.  We  have  some  colored 
Posters,  which  we  will  send  fkke,  to  put 
up  in  -conspicuous  places.  Wo  will  with 
pleasure  send  sample  copies  to  any  one  who 
will  try  to  get  up  a  club. 


A  Brief  History  of  the  North  American 
Bee-Keepers'  Society,  with  a  digest  of  its 
]5  Annual  Conventions,  and  a  full  Report 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  ICth  Annual  Con- 
vention held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  8  to 
10,  1885.  This  is  the  title  of  a  new  pamphlet 
of  64  pages  just  issued  at  this  office.  Price, 
2o  cents. 

To  compile  this  history  and  digest  of  all 
the  past  meetings  of  the  Society,  has  taken 
much  time  and  labor,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
but  that  it  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the 
apiarists  of  North  America. 

This  pamphlet  also  contains  engravings  of 
the  principal  honey-plants,  and  portraits  of 
the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  of  Ohio,  and 
Moses  Qulnby,  of  New  York  ;  two  of  the 
pioneers  who  helped  to  revolutionize  Ameri- 
can apiculture,  and  usher  in  a  new  era. 


Preserve  yiMir  papers  for  reference. 
If  you  have  no  BINDER  ive  will  mail  you 
one  lor  7."»  cents,  or  you  can  have  one  free 
If  you  will  send  us  4  new  yearly  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Bbe  Joubnal. 


^Vlien  Kenewins  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  .join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
Journal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bee  Journal,  to  any  one 
sending  us  foiu-  subscriptions— with  $4.00— 
direct  to  this  office.  It  will  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 


Beeswax  AVanted. — We  are  now  paying 
24  cents  per  pound  for  good, average,  yellow 
Beeswax,  delivered  here.  Cash  on  arrival. 
Shipments  are  solicited.  The  name  of  the 
shipper  should  be  put  on  every  package  to 
prevent  mistakes. 


Agents  can  sell  the  Guide  and  Hand- 
Book  like  "hot-cakes."  Send  us  an  order 
for  five  copies  (with  $2. .50)  and  we  will  send 
you  the  Weekly  Bee  Journal  free  for  a 
year.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  get  the 
Weekly  Bee  Journal  without  cost  1  1 


t^"  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journax. 
will  be  sent  free  upon  application.  Anyone 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview by  sending  the  names  to  this  office, 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 


Perlorated-Zine. — We  have  laid  in  a 
stock  of  perforated  zinc,  for  excluding 
drones  and  queens,  and  can  illl  orders  for 
any  size  of  pieces  or  quantity  at  l.">  cents 
per  square  foot,  or  in  full  sheets  .3x8  feet  at 
$2.7.5  per  sheet.  We  also  have  pieces  cut  to 
fit  the  Langstroth  hive— 10?,ixl4'/2— Price  25 
cents  each. 


All  the  Numbers  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year  are  sent  to  new  subscribers, 
unless  otherwise  ordered. 


We  supply  the  American  Bee  Journal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  0/ both.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00 . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00..  1  75 

Bee-Keepcrs'Magazine 2  00..  1  75 

Bee- Keepers' Guide 150..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  CO..  1  75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00. .  1  75 

Texas  Bee  Journal 2  00,.  1  75 

The  7  above-named  papers  6  50. ,  5  50 

and  City  and  Country 2  00..  1  50 

New  York  Independent 4  00..  3  30 

American  Agriculturist 2  50. .  2  25 

American  Poultry  Journal  ...2  25..  175 
Journal  of  Carp  Culture 1 .50..  1  40 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25. .  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).  ..2  00..  175 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..  1  75..  1  60 
Apiary  Ites'istcr— 100  colonies  2  '25..  2  00 
Dzierzoii's  llei'-liook  (cloth). .  .3  00, .  2  00 
Dzicr/.im's  liee-liook  (paper). .2  50..  2  00 
Quinbj-'s  New  Bee-Keeping  ..2.50..  2  25 
Langstroth's  Standard  Work  .3  00. .  3  75 
Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. .  2  10 

Alley's  Queen-Rearing 2  50..  2  25 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00..  3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 1.50..  130 

Heddon's  book,  "Success, ". .  150..  140 


The  Ouide  and  Hand-Boole, is  a  book 
of  ready  reference  and  an  encycloptedia  of 
everything  desirable  to  know.  As  a  guide 
to  the  home-seeker,  it  Is  invaluable.  Itscon- 
tents  are  partially  given  on  page  64,  and 
will  convince  any  one  of  its  value.  We  do 
not  think  any  of  our  readers  can  alford  to 
do  without  it.  As  a  book  of  ready  reference 
we  find  it  of  great  value  in  our  library.  We 
will  send  the  Weekly  Bee  Journal  for  a 
vear  and  the  Guide  for  $1.30 


System  and  Success. 

^F"  All  who  intend  to  be  systematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    .50  colonie.ii  (120  pages) $100 

"     100  colonies  (220  pages) 125 

"     '200  colonie.^i  (420  pages) 150 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 


To  any  One  sending  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber with  their  cwn  renewal  (with  .$2.00), 
we  will  present  a  copy  of  the  new  "  Con- 
vention History  of  America." 


Are  you  Entitled  to  a  pension?  You 
may  be  and  may  not  know  it.  If  you  ex- 
amine the  Guide  and  Hand-Book  you  -will 
soon  find  out.  Thousands  of  things  worth 
knowing  will  be  found  in  it.  The  Bee 
Journal  for  1886  and  the  Guide  Book  will 
both  be  sent  for  $1.30. 


Any  person  not  a  subscriber,  receiving  a 
copy  of  this  paper,  will  please  consider  it 
an  invitation  to  become  a  subscriber  to  it. 


Cash  In  Advance  is  the  rule,  but  no 
longer  than  six  months  of  grace  can  be 
allowed  on  the  small  sum  of  $1.00.  Sub- 
scriptions may  eonmience  at  any  time,  and 
discontinuances  may  be  ordered  at  any 
time,  when  arrearages  are  paid  up. 


The  Time  for  Reading  has  now  come. 
The  long  winter  evenings  can  be  utilized  by 
reading  up  bee-literature.  We  have  all  the 
newest  bee-books  and  can  fill  all  orders  on 
the  day  they  are  received. 
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Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 

Office  of  the  American  Bee  Journal..    . 
Monday,  10  a.  m..  Feb.  1, 188(i.  ( 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAGO. 

HONKY.— There  is  an  easier  tone  to  the  comb 
honey  marliet,  unci  prices  are  fully  one  cent  per 
pound  leas  than  at  last  quotutions,  \c>c.  being  the 
prite  for  white  comb  honey  in  i-lb.  sections,  and 
some  extra  nire  hrln«s  lOc.  This  is  owing  to  small 
lots  coming'  into  (iilferent  comnilst^ion  huusea.  and 
all  betnt;  eii^er  tn  j^ell.they  underbid  regular hcney 
houses  III  oriier  to  do  so  Extracted  huney  brings 
6(«(j«c  per  lb. 

BEE8WAX.-li4(5  26c. 

K.  A.  Bdrnbtt.  161  South  Water  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— The  market  for  honey  contlnuea  dull, 
and  prices  are  rnling  lower  ;  however,  if  the  cold 
weather  continues,  it  may  improve  the  trade  in  ii 
short  lime.  We  i^uote  as  tullows  :  Kancy  white 
coiiibln  i-Ib.  paper  cartons.  I3iai4c.;  the  same  in 
I'Ib.  glassed  or  unbiassed  sections.  I2(ui;jc.;  the 
same  In  :!  lb-  glassed  sections.  mHC*'  'c.  and  in  un- 
glassed  2-lbs.,  n(*i2c.  Buckwheat  honey  in  2-ib. 
sections,  glassed,  !ie.;  in  1-Ib.  sections,  glat^sed 
or  unghissed,  mutiic.  Extracted— white  clover 
6^'"Hf.;  buckwheat,  ri^.titni'^c. 

BEESWAX.- Prime  yellow,  l'6^28c. 

McCaul  &  HILDRKTH  BROS.,  34  Hudson  St. 

ST.  LOUIS. 
HONEY.— The  market  is  quiet  and  the  demand 
light  just  now.  We  quote  prices  as  follows:— 
Choice  comb  honey,  HKaili2c.  Extracted,  in  bar- 
rels, 4!^('<*r>c.  Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  in 
No.  I  p  'ckages,  )4  advance  on  above  prices. 
BEESWAX.  — Firm  at  JJ^c.  for  prime. 

D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— There  is  a  very  slow  demand  from 
manufacturers,  for  extracted  iKjney,  with  a  large 
supply  on  the  market,  while  the  demand  is  very 
good  lor  clover  honey  in  square  glass  jars^  Prices 
for  all  qualities  are  low  and  range  from  4fa8c  a  ib. 
Supply  and  demand  is  fair  for  choice  comb  honey 
Id  small  sections,  which  brings  12<u.l5c.  per  Ib. 

BEKrfWAX.-Good  yellow  is  in  good  demand. 
and  arrivals  are  fair,  at  ■2ti(&-22c.  per  lb. 

C.  F.  MUTH  &  Son.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CLBVELAND. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  not  quite  as  active  as  it 
has  bpfn,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  many  attractions  of 
the  Holiday  Seat^on.  Best  white,  i-ib.  sections 
sell  at  iSc.  and  J-lbs,  for  iy(iiil4c..  hut  there  is  not 
BO  much  sale  for  the  latter.  Second  gr.-ide  honey 
is  dull  at  I2(al3c.  Old  white,  m(aijc.  Extracted. 
7<«>'c.  per  Ib. 

BEbSWAX.— Very  scarce  at  22fiji25c. 

A.  C.  KicNDBL,  ii;>  uuiarlo  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Sales  are  extremely  light  and  prices 
are  very  low.  Choice  comb  honey  in  l-lb.  sections 
brings  I4tai5c.;  2  lbs..  I2(<i]:ic.  Dark  fa  I  honey  1 
to  2  cents  less.  Extracted  honey  is  very  dull  and  of 
slow  sale.  We  had  to  unload  a  lot  of  very  tine  ex- 
trMCted  honey  this  week  at  5c  ,  and  stocks  continue 
to  accumulate. 

BEESWAX.— Scarce  and  higher— 22'a2.'^c. 

ci.nMUNS.CLooN  &  Co..  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— It  is  selling  very  well  but  prices  are 

yery  low,  and  we  are  often  obliged   to  shade  our 

g rices  in  order  to  make  rales.    We  quo  e  comb 
oney  in    i-lb.  sections  at   I4(g(i6c.,  and  2-lb.  sec- 
tions at  12fa)i4c.    Extracted,  6(sHc. 
BEESW  AX.-:io  CIS.  per  lb. 

Blake  &  K.iplet.  57  Chatham  Street. 

BAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— Choice  comb  honey  is  in  light  supply 
and  is  bringing  tirm  figures.  There  is  a  tair  move- 
ment In  best  qualities  of  extracted  at  steady  rates. 
We  quote  as  follow.-* :  White  to  extra  while  comb, 
HH'/i2'^c.;  amber,  7(irHc.  Extracted,  white  liquid, 
5i-irn5^c.:  light  amber  colored,  4!-^"- 4-'4c.;  amber 
and  candied.  4X<-'-;  dark  and  candied.  4iu4!4c. 

BEESWAX. -Quotable  at  2ata25c..  wholesale. 
O.  B.  Smith  &  Co..  423  Front  street. 


BEE-HIVES,  SECTIONS, 

FoiiiKliitiuii  &  Apiiiriiiii  Supplies. 

HiiviiiK  a  laru'c  stork  nf  sfctioim  im  liitiui  wi'  will 
till  oniLTs  111  Ki'l).  at  the  tollowiiif;  piifes  : 
4Mx4Ji,  in  lilts  <if  rjiiii  ti)  -l.ouo.  .(pur  l.uoo),  $-.,no 

fi.lHMI  •'  4.75 

H.linll  "  4.50 

'■  "  12,(K10  "  4.U0 

4!^x4>^.  at  same  prices.    All  V-grooved. 

Our  Section-Cases  and  Sliipping-Crates  are  as 
Kill  III  as  any  in  the  market,  and  at  ciirrespnniliili^'ly 
Inw  iirii'es. 

H'nr  ilesi'i'iptiiin  anil  prii-es  of  the  SUCCESS 
HI  VE,  semi  tor  Priee-l.ist.  Estimates  {^iven  on 
all  other  Hives. 

QUEENS  AND  BEES  FOR   1886. 

We  niiike  a  speeiallv  of  learini;  the  ALBINO 
QUEENS  ANI»  ItEEM.     I'riecl.ist  tree. 

S.  VALENTINE  &  SON,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

44Ctf 


Bee-Keepers'  Badges  at  Fairs. 

We  have  some  ELEGANT 
RIBBON  BAIKJES,  having 

a  rosette  mid  gold  Bee,  for 
.  t)ee-keepers'  use  at  Fairs, 
(Jonveiuions,  etc.      Price 
50  cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

THOMAS  ti.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  9S.-J  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BEES,  bee-hives,  imported  queens-flrst-claas- 
eheap.    OTIS  N.  BALDWIN,  Clarksville,  Mo. 
_4AJy 

1869. 


Armstrong's 

GROWN 


1886. 
Perfection 

HIVE. 


TlH'  in."iii-ii;im.'s.  Iioncv-rack.  and  section-boxes 
arcali  K**v.  rslItU-. 

At  tlM'  St.  .twM'i'ii  ;irid  SI.  Louis.  Mo.,  Expositions 
in  iH.'^j,  it  tuuk  tlir  tlrsi  prtMiiiura  over  several  of 
the  most  proiniin'ni  Im-c-Imvcs  now  in  use. 

Illustrated  rataloL'iii'  si-nt  tree.    Address. 

5Di9t  E.  ARMSTUONG,  Jerseyville,  Ills. 


Dailaiit'sFoiindationFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertteement  in  another  column. 


(ESTABLISHKD    l«64.) 


DCC-SUPPLIES.'^ir 

B  J  ^^  ^^  We  turniHh  evekything  needed 
■^  ^B  ^B  in  the  Api;iry,  of  practicHl  c  )nstrue- 
tlon.  iind  :it  the  lo\%'eHl  price. 
Satisfaction  truaranteed.  Send  your  address  on  a 
Poptal  card,  and  we  will  send  you  our  Illustrated 
CutalOKue  free.  K.   KKRTC'HM£R. 

5Dli;t  COBURG.  Montgomery  Co.,  IOWA. 


Italian  Bees  and  Queens. 

Havink'uyiiin  Incatcil  :it  Nappanee  I  will  bo  better 
ItrepartNi  than  ever  to  furnish  BEES  A.M> 
mj  EERfS,  the  comintr  season,  to  my  friends  and 
eustoniers,  as  1  have  a  larye  Apiary  ctf  Syrian  Bees 
in  tlie  South,  and  one  «>f  Pure  Italians  here  to 
draw  from.    Send  for  Price-List. 

Address,    I.  K.  GOOD, 

5C2t  NAPPANEE,  IND. 


Tlie  National  Journal 
ol  <'arp-CulUire, 

—Established  in  i«R5.— 
{8-Pafie  Monthly,  Illustrated, 

.'jO  cents  a  year.) 
The  only  Journal  in  the  United 
Statew  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  Carp-Culture.    Sample  free. 

L.  B.  LOOAN, 

Akron,  Ohio. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,  MANIT.VI.,  «»P  THE  API.VItV. 

12,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

i;t(h  ThniiHiind  .lust  Out! 

lOth  Thousand  Sold  in  Just  Four  Months ! 

4.000  8m1(I  Nliice  Miiy.    18S:i. 

More  than  ^n  panes,  and  more  than  50  dne  Illus- 
trations were  added  in  the  Hth  edition.  I  he  whole 
work  has  been  tliorounhly  revised,  and  c()ntains  the 
very  latest  In  respect  U*  bee-keeptntt.  Itiscertitinly 
the  fullest  and  m'ist  HcieitlHc  work  trfatinj;  of 
bees  in  the  World.  Price,  by  mall, »|H,3*».  LlberaV 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J.  COOK.  Author  and  Publisher, 

ICly  Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

^^~  For  sale  also  at  the  OGfict*  of  the  Bke 
Journal,  at  wholesale  or  retail . 


CEDAR    FALLS    A  P  I  A  R  I  E:  S . 

1,000  pounds  of  Bees  for  Sale. 

Apr.May..Jtine.July.After 

Carniolan  Queens,  tested $2.50  t-2.25  #2.00 

Italian  Queens,  tested....  3.50  rj.OO    2.50    2.00     L80 
Hybrid  Bees,  per  pound,    L50  L25    1.00      .80      .60 

Brood,  per  card,  same  as  per  pound  of  bees. 
Kmpty  Combs,  on   foundation  and  wired  frames 
10 cents  each.    Second-hand  Lanfjstroth  hives,  75C. 
Untested  Queens,  half  the  prices  ot  tested  Queens. 
Newfoundland  pups  iflo.no.    Address. 

2C6t    A..  J.  NOKKIS,  Odiir  Falls.  Iowa. 


WEBER'S  MAGAZINE 

HUMAN  CULTURE 

Devoted  to  Physical.  Mental,  Moral,  and  Gen- 
eral Self-Improvement,  will  be  sent  for  the 
npTTTJIJ^TJI  ne.vt  Three  months  free  to 
X  XXJ\j!jX!i  any  one  who  says  where  he 
saw  this,  and  sends  us  his  address,  tog-ether 
with  10  cents  to  pay  posta«re,  ete.  Remem- 
ber that  this  TVrr^l^J'PXTQ  *^^^nce  is 
not  open  long-  XTX\/i/i  X  XXOand  should 
be  accepted  at  one*.'.  We  have  secured  a 
number  of  the  most  able  eontribntors  who 
will  supply  our  colums  durinjr  T?TJ'C'X' 
ISHii  ^vith  choice  articles  upon  J;  jAiXiX!j 
those  all-important  subjects.  It  is  worth  its 
weijfht  in  (fold  to  everybody.  Subscription 
price  is  only  $1.00  per  year.  Ag-ents  wanted 
everywhere.    Address, 

M.  S.  WEBKR,  Piib.^ 
lC6t  FARMEKSVILLE,  PA. 


Fniit-Farm  &  Apiary 

FOR   SALE  CHEAP! 

Qfi  ACRES,  hill-land,?^  well-stocked  with  apples, 
fjU  peaches,  pears,  plums,  quinces,  grapes,  and 
small  Iruit,  in  tine  bearing  conuition.  The  remain- 
der is  in  pasiure,  t-'russ,  grain,  ete.  Ai»iary  contains 
14=0  ITAl-IAN  €OL.OMES  in  Langstroth 
hives.  Bee-h<mse  and  all  modern  appliances  for 
apiculture,  in  as  good  location  for  beesand  honey 
as  can  be  found,  flood  lo-room  house,  beautifully 
located,  commanding  a  view  of  the  city,  river  and 
surrounding  country.  New  barn  and  out-buildlngs, 
cistern,  never-fiiiling  springs,  etc.  Reasons  for 
selling— age  and  lll-heaitli. 

lAtf     s.  A.  STIUMAN,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


Dadant's  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.   See  Advertleement  In  another  column. 


1886.  ALLEY'S  1886. 

Combined  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 

A  perfect  non-swarniing  arrangement.  Send 
and  get  them  by  the  quantity,  in  the  flat,  and  sell 
to  your  bee-keeping  friends.  Kvery  bee-keeper 
will  purchase  one  or  more  who  examines  them. 
Send  for  wholesale  prices.    Circulars  free. 

HENRT    AI,r.EY    <fc    CO., 

51  Dtf.  Wenham,  Essex  Co.,  Mass. 

Dadaiit'sFoundati4»nFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Adverttsement  in  another  coIuipd. 

Bingham  Smokers 

AND 

HOIVEY-KNIVES. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

Bingham  &  Hetherington, 

ABRONTA,  JfllCH. 


Uadaiit'sFoiiiidatioii  Factory,  wholesale 

and  letall.  Sfie  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


BEESWAX. 

We  pay  84:C.  per  lb.,  deliTered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mistakes,  the  shipper's  name 
Bbould  always  be  on  each  package. 

THOS.  O.  NEWMAN  «fe  SON, 

9*J:}  &  92r>  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Vandervort  Comli  Fdn.  MIIJsT 

Send  for  Sami>l«*ft  «t  Rednced  Prlee-Llst. 

Atf      J. VANDERVORT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 
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FAiRPiSQUARE  DEALiN6.lGJven's  Foundation  Press 


Pfflieving  that  if  a  man  lias  dealt  squarely  wjtli  liis  fel 

iiH_-n  his  patrons  are  his  best   adveitistrs,  1  iiiviti-  all   to 

make  inquiry  or  the  character  of  my  ?eeds  among  over  a 

million  of  Farmers,  Gardeners  and  Planters  who  have 

used  them  durinf?  the  past  thirty  years.    Raising  a 

hirge  portion  of  the  seed  sold,  (few  seedsmen  raise  the 

seed  they   sell)  I  was  the  first  seedsman  in  the  United 

to  warrant' (as  per  catalo^;ue)  their  puritv  and  frrshness. 

My  TM'W   Vei:etaMe   and    Flower  Seed  Catalo^ne  fnr  IsSi;  will  he 

sciit  FREE  In  nil  who  write  for  it.  Among'  an  imni'  m^''  \  ;iriiiy, 

mv  frirnU^-\\  ill  tind  in  it  (and  in  none  other)   ii  nrw  di  iiimImmiI  Cali- 

;iL;e.  just  about  as  cat  Iv  as  Hender'^nn's,  but  nesirl^'   t»vi4'<'  as 

large  !  James  J.  H.  <«regory,  lUai-blebead,  Mass. 


SECTIONS  C  HEAPER  THAN  EVER. 

THE  *'BOSS"  ONE-PIECE 

SECTIONS. 


Patented  June  28, 1881. 

Bee-keepers  will  flntl  it  to  their  interest  to 
send  for  our  Price-List,  just  issued,  before 
they  order  their  sections  for  the  season  of 
188(5.  We  have  our  machinery  in  tip-top 
order,  and  can  turn  out  more  sections  per 
hour  than  any  other  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  ;  therefore  we  can  All  orders 
on  very  short  notice. 

J.  FORNCROOK  &  CO., 

5Ctf  Watertown.  Wis.,  Jan.  15, 1886. 

^^Thos.  G.  Newman  &  Son,  of  Chicago.sell 
the  one-piece  Sections  manufactured  by  us. 


BEE  HIVES, 

Qne-piece  Sections,  Section-Cases,  Frames.  &c.,  of 
fluperlor  workmanship. 

SISdIITIi    Sc    C3-OOI3:e:31,I1., 

Manufiicturera  and  dealers  in  Apiarian  Supplies 
and  Barrel  Churns.    Send  tor  price-list. 

Rock  Falls,  ^Vliiteside  Co.,  Ills. 

51Dtit. 

THE  VICTOR  HIVE 

Is  pronounced  by  competent  apiarists  to  be  the 
Best  Hive  tor  comb  honey.  It  is  operated  on 
a  new  princinle.  the  passaue-ways  beine  contin- 
uous throuch  perforated  zinc  to  the  sections.  Our 
dovetailed  While  Poplar  Sections,  with  or  without 
Bide  paasaRea.  canntit  be  excelled  in  accuracy  or 
smoiithness.  They  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be 
made.  Sample  of  the  new  sections  for  J  one-cent 
stamps.    Catalogue  on  application. 

Address,    DR.  G.  I...  TINKER, 
3Dtf  NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  OHIO. 

BARNES'  FOOT-PQWER  MACHINERY. 

Head  what.l.I.  PAitENT.of 
<'H  AKLTo.N".N.V.,say8— "We 
cut  with  one  of  your  Com- 
bined Machines,  last  winter. 
fto  chaff  hives  with  7  in.  cap, 
IiHi  honey-racka.  r>in)  broad 
frames,  :J,iito  honey-boxes 
and  a  t-^reat  deal  of  other 
work.  This-winter  we  have 
'loublc  the  amount  of  bee- 
hives, etc.,  to  make  and  we 
H.xpect  to  do  it  with  this  Saw. 
It  will  do  all  you  say  it  will." 
(.'ataloKue  and  Price  -  List 
.  A. JOHN  BARNES, 
.  484  Ruby  St.,  Rockford,  IlL 


HEAD-QUARTERS  IN  THE  SOUTH 


anufacture  of 


Bee  Keepers'  Supplies 

I>unhnni    iind    Knot    Fotinilutlon  a  specialty. 
Italian  (Jueeiis  and  Bees  from  March  to  November. 

|y  Send  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
fiCtf    FAUI,  r..  VI  AE.r.ON.  Bayou  Goula.  La. 


DRAKE  &  SMITH, 

Successors  to  A.  E.  Manum,  Bristol,  Vt. 

MANXIFACTUIIEKS  of  the  BRISTOL, 
Be*?-Hlve,  the  Standard  Hive  of  Vermont, 
Section  Honey-Boxes,  all  sizes,  made  from 
White  Poplar,  (the  best  timber  in  the  world  for 
honey-boxes),  l-pound  boxes  a  specialty.  Clamps, 
Separators  and  Wood  Sides.  l>iirhtning  Olaers, 
Shipping:  OateN,  Bee  Escapes,  Bee  Feeders,  and 
Manum's  Bee  Smokers— all  made  of  the  best  ma- 
terial and  In  a  workmanlike  manner.  Send  stamp 
for  illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-List.    4eD12t 
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Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smoker, 
SQUARE  (JL4SS  HOSEY-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON, 

Freeman  4  Central  Ave..      -       CINCINNATI,  O. 
P.S.— Send  lOo.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 


1886.     ITALIAN  ftUEENS.     1886. 

6  Warranted  Queens  lor  i^'t. 
Write  for  circular.     No  circulars  sent  this  year 
unless  called  tor.  .1    T.  WILSON. 

3Ctt       NICHOLAS  VILLE,  Jessamine  Co.,  Ii  Y. 

Dadant'sFoiiiidation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.   Hee  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


THE  OIVEBf  PRESS  stands  in   the  front 
rank  (or  manufacturinrj   FOUNDATIOBT 
In  IVired  Frames,  as  well  as  foundatioa  for 
SECTIONS.     Without  a  dissenting  voice,  all  of 
our  customers  affirm  its  su  pf  riority. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Samples. 

a.  K.  CAI.DWEI.I.  ac  CO., 
lABM         HOOPESTON,  Vermillion  Co.,  ILL. 


Bee-Hives  and  Bee-Supplies, 

QIJKENS  AND  Nt'CXEI,    - 

WK  are  now  ready  to  fill  all  orders  promptly,  at 
low  prices,  and  jjuarantee  our  goods.    Send 
for  Price-Iiist  free. 


Bee-Hives,  Honey-Boxes,  Sections. 

Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  the  World. 

Capacity,  one  car-load  per  day.    Best  of  goods  at 
lowest  prices.    Write  for  price-list. 

C.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO. 

SlAtf.  ^VATERTOWN,  WIS. 


Vaiidenort  Foundation  Mill. 

6  luch.  Price,  $2.5.00. 

It  makes  the  finest  extra  thin  Foundation  for 
comb  honey.    For  Sale  by 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 

THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPER'S  ADVISER. 

The  British  Bee  JOLmxALis  published  erery 
Week,  at  Ten  Shillinfis  and  lOd.  per  annum,  and 
contains  the  best  practical  information  for  the 
time  being,  showing  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  one  year,  for  $.3.50. 


FLAT- BOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

high  side-walls,  4  to  16  square  feet  tc 
the  pound.  Circular  and  samples  frea 
J,  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS. 
Sole  Manufacturers, 
Sprout  Brook,  Mont.  '^^,  N,  K. 


Bee-I(eepers'  Supplies, 

Standard  Langstroth, 

Quinby  Standing-Frame, 

And  all  other  kinds  of  Hives, 
MADE  TO  ORDER, 


Quinby  Smoker  a  specialty. 


1  shall  supply  anything  you  need  in  the  Apiary. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 

VT.  E,  Cr.AKK,  successor  to  L.C.  Root, 
7Aly  OKISKANY.  Oneida  County.  N.  Y. 


Frtendfi,  if  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  a  sample  copy  of  the 
Seml-Moitthly  Gleanlntcs  In   Bee-Cultnrei 

with  a  descriptive  price-list  uf  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  HfveR,  Honey  ExtractorM,  Comb 
Foundation, Section  Honey  B«>xe8.all  books 
and  journals,  and  everything  pertaining  to  Bee 
C'ulture.  Nothing  Patejited.  Simply  send  your  ad- 
dress written  plainly,  to 
Ctf  A.  1.  ROOT.  Medina.  O. 


B.  J. 


JTIILLER  &  CO., 

NAPPANEE.  IND. 


Sift    I        Jft    r>%/    of)f(90a    month  I 
£1   LAIT    T    OlidiAlx-n-^-paKlI 
r^^^  r-m  9  ^      ■      agents  every  wliere  I 
to  travel  and  5el!  staple  goods  to  dealers,  or  I 
#40  anionlh  &  expenses  todistributecircu-  T 
l.irs  in  your  vicinity.  All  expenses  advanced, 
s.ilary  prompllv   paid.    Sample  package  ofl 
iir   ffoods  and  f-jll  particulars   FREE.     Send   8  eont^l 
ir  p.'Matrc  packinfr.    etc.     We  mean   wliat  we    say. 
I  NATIONAL  PTTPPI-T  COMPANY, 

Palace  Buildiiiff,  Cincinnati,  Ohio-  I 


WANTED.— Two   voung   men    to  work  with 
bees.    Three  buiidred  cohtnies— 27  years'  ex- 
perieiue.    Address,       S.I.  KKEEBOK*. 
4Atf  ITHACA,  WIS. 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 


Vol,  nil,    Fell,  10, 1886,    1,6. 


-^  immOlnrrr 


Mr.  John  Peacock,  of  Chicago,  Ills.,  an 
enthusiastic  bee-keeper,  was  run  down  by  a 
train  on  Sunday,  Jan.  31,  and  killed.  He 
was  buried  on  Thursday  last,  and  was  over 
78  years  of  age. 


TUe  Honer  Crop  for  San  Dieg-o  County, 
Calif.,  for  1885,  is  reported  thus  :  Comb 
honey,  1,107,000  pounds  ;  extracted,  1,284,- 
500  ;  total,  2,177,500  pounds.  This  is  equal 
to  1,088  tons,  or  over  100  carloads  of  honey. 
At  8  cents  per  pound  it  is  worth  over 
$178,000. 


«.  M.  Doollttle,  Borodino,  N.  Y.,  writes  : 
"I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  every 
Thursday  night  when  the  American  Bee 
Journal  arrives,'  fresh  and  newsy,'  and  just 
as  regularly  as  the  day  comes.  I  do  not 
know  but  there  could  be  a  better  Bee  Journal 
gotten  up,  than  the  one  you  publish,  but  so 
far,  there  never  has  been," 


New  Price-Lists  have  been  received 
from  the  following  persons  : 

Cole  Brothers,  Pella,  Iowa. — 40  pages- 
Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Brown, Augusta,  Ga.— 20  pages 
— Italian  Bees,  Queens,  and  Apiarian  Sup- 
plies. 

Earle  Clickenger,  Columbus,  O.— 1  page— 
Bee-Supphes. 

Wm.  Groir,  Rome,  N.  Y.— 4  pages— Com- 
mon-Sense Bee-Hives. 

F.  A.  Salisbury,  Geddes,  N.  Y.— 28  pages- 
Queens,  Apiarian  Implements  and  Supplies. 

J.  B.  Mason  &  Sons,  Mechanic  Falls,Maine. 
—.50  pages— Bees,  Queens,  and  Apiarian 
Supplies. 

A,  C.  Nellis  &  Co.,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.— 100 
pages— Flower,  Field,  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Berlin  Fruit-Box  Co.,  Berlin  Heights,  O.— 
10  pages— Berry  Packages  and  Apiarian 
Supplies. 

Thomas  G.  Newman  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.— 
30  pages— Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

A.  A.  Ahbolt,  Morenci,  Mich.— 16  pages- 
Plants,  Seeds,  etc. 

Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of  either  of  them, 
can  do  so  by  sending  a  postal  card  to  the 
address  as  given  above. 


Adulterated  Food.— The  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  after  a  prolonged 
discussion,  has  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

Rcmlved.  That  we  respectfully  request 
I  (ingress  to  enact  a  law  placing'all  dairy 
products  and  all  imitations  of  or  substitutes 
lortUe  same,  underthe  control  of  a  com- 
petent Government  in.speetor,  to  the  end 
that  such  articles  shall  be  branded  and  sold 
under  their  proper  names  and  on  their 
merits. 

Rctsiilved,  That  we  respectfully  direct  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  unwholesome 
adulteration  of  other  food  products,  and 
pray  tor  proper  legislation  for  the  adequate 
protection  of  the  people  from  the  same. 

The  recent  Iowa  State  Dairy  Convention 
at  Oskaloosa,  appointed  persons  to  secure, 
in  every  county,  signers  to  a  petition  to  the 
General  Assembly  requesting  that  body  : 

1.  To  prohibit  by  law  the  sale  as  butter  or 
cheese  of  any  substance  not  the  unadul- 
terated product  of  pure  milk  or  cream. 

2  T9  enact  suitable  penalties  for  the 
violation  thereof. 

•'!.  To  appoint  a  dairy  commissioner  for 
Iowa,  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,  and  appropriate  ample  funds  for  this 
purpose. 

Now  add  honey,  and  all  other  articles  of 
food  which  are  so  often  adulterated,  and  let 
Congress  prepare  to  defend  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States  against  the  nefarious 
schemes  of  adulterators.  Things  have  been 
so  lax,  that  now  there  is  hardly  an  article  of 
human  food  which  escapes  the  manipulation 
of  these  adulterating  scoundrels.  The 
"whipping-post"  and  "pillory"  are  the 
most  appropriate  punishments  for  adultera- 
tors. 


Mr.  GastaT  Bobn,  who  was  sued  by 
fruit-growing  neighbors  in  California  for 
damage  said  to  be  done  to  raisins  by  his  bees, 
and  fined  $75  therefor,  is  preparing  to 
appeal  the  ease,  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Bee-Keepers'  Union.  The  appeal 
is  set  for  next  month.  Mr.  Bohn  writes  as 
follows  about  his  position  in  the  premises  : 

If  this  suit  goes  against  us,  bees  cannot  be 
kept  in  the  State,  as  all  that  will  be  needed 
is  for  some  one  to  set  out  some  grapes,  and 
bee-keepers  must  move.  I  had  mv  bees  in 
there  present  location  before  my  neighbors 
had  their  grape-vines  set  out.  I  purchased 
the  place  from  a  bee-keeper,  who  kept  bees 
on  it  before  me.  I  am  located  at  the  toot  of 
the  last  range  of  mountains  this  side  of  the 
desert,  so  all  will  see  that  I  have  not  moved 
my  bees  here  to  feed  on  my  neighbors' 
fruit,  as  was  testified  to  by  some  of  thera 
who  grow  fruit,  one  of  them  having  grape- 
vines in  the  nursery  for  sale  by  the  hundred 
thousand,  and  one  having  five  times  the 
number  of  acres  set  to  grapes  as  the  plain- 
tiffs, and  but  one  mile  from  me.  Those  are 
some  of  my  witnesses. 


The  Statistics  reported  at  the  North- 
eastern Ohio  and  Northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania Bee-Keepers'  Convention,  held  at 
Meadville,  Pa.,  Jan.  20  and  21,  1886,  were  as 
follows  : 

Number  of  colonies  fall  of  1884 3,.'!71 

spring  of  1885 1,838 

"  pounds  of  comb  honey,  1885.  .48,890 
"  "  extracted  honey,  1885.12,240 
"  "        beeswax,  1885  488 


TUe  IVational  Agricultural  and 
Hairy  Conventions,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Agricultural  Association 
at  the  Grand  Central  Hotel,  New  York,  Feb. 
16,  17  and  18,  should  be  attended  by  all 
interested  in  agriculture  and  dairying. 


Dr.  J.  TV.  Vance,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  haa 
sent  us  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  passed  at  the  Wisconsin 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  on  Feb.  4, 
1886,  on  home  markets  for  honey  : 

Resolved.  That  the  bee-keepers  of  this 
btate  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  create  a 
horne  market  for  their  honey,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  need  of  seeking  city  markets  in 
which  to  dispose  of  our  surplus  products. 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  Mr.  T.  G.  Newman 
of  Chicago,  for  his  cfTorts  in  securing  re^ 
duced  rates  of  transportation  on  honey,  and 
congratulate  him  upon  his  success. 

Resolved,  That  we  desire  to  express  to  Mr 
Newman  our  sincere  appreciation  of  his 
labor  and  zeal  in  fighting  the  glucose  adul- 
terators, and  bringing  to  light  their 
nefarious  schemes  against  the  interests  of 
bee-keepers. 

Resolved.  That  the  bee-keepers  of  the 
State  are  urged  to  make  more  creditable 
exhibits  at  the  next  State  Fair. 


Mr.  F.  I,.  Douglierty,  in  the  Indiana 

Farmer,  remarks  as  follows  : 

A  thorough  system  of  management  is  as 
necessary  in  bee-keeping  as  in  any  other 
business.  A  hap-hazzard  way  of  doing 
things  will  never  win  any  but  meager  re- 
turns. He  who  looks  ahead  and  prepares 
tor  his  work  before  the  time  for  the  work  to 
be  done,  will  And  the  result  far  exceeding 
those  of  the  one  who  waits  until  the  work 
needs  to  be  done,  and  then  has  to  hurry  in 
the  vain  endeavor  to  catch  up. 

This  is  excellent  advice.  If  system  is  nec- 
essary anywhere,  it  surely  is  so  in  the 
apiary,  and  no  one  should  expect  success 
without  it.  Be  in  time  ;  get  everything  you 
need  for  the  honey  crop  on  hand  in  good 
time,  and  keep  everything  in  order.  You 
will  thus  have  your  tub  "right  side  up" 
when  the  honey-flow  comes. 


Tlie  Bee  is  a  firanger,  says  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  "and  started  the  first  co-operative 
store  ;  established  the  first  savings  bank, 
and  organized  the  first  mutual-aid  associa- 
tion."   What  next  ? 


A  Brier  History  of  the  North  American 
Bee-Keepers'  Society,  with  a  digest  of  its 
55  Annual  Conventions,  and  a  full  Report 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  16th  Annual  Con- 
vention held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  8  to 
10, 1885.  This  is  the  title  of  a  new  pamphlet 
of  64  pages  just  issued  at  this  oflBce.  Price, 
25  cents.   • 

This  pamphlet  also  contains  engravings  of 
the  principal  honey-plants,  and  portraits  of 
the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  of  Ohio,  and 
Moses  Quinby,  of  New  York  ;  two  of  the 
pioneers  who  helped  to  revolutionize  Ameri- 
can apiculture,  and  usher  in  a  new  era. 


One  of  tlic  Results  of  publishing,  in 
pamphlet  form,  the  proceedings  of  the 
North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Society,  is 
that  hundreds  of  papers  are  now  publishing 
condensed  portions  on  each  of  the  subjects 
upon  which  addresses  were  given  followed 
by  discussion.  This  will  probably  continue 
during  the  whole  year,  more  or  less,  in  many 
agricultural  and  other  papers,  and  people 
in  general  will  become  better  informed  on 
the  pursuit  of  honej'-production.  This  may 
help  to  counteract  the  falsehoods  promul- 
gated by  ignorant  scribblers  in  many  of  the 
newspapers  at  the  present  time. 
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REPLIES  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 

Keeping  Bees  on  SMres, 


CatcMnff  Prime  Swarms. 


Query,  No.  192.— What  portion  of  the 
honey  produced  would  be  a  fair  compensa- 
tion to  tlie  renter  of  an  apiary,  supposing 
that  I  should  furnish  the  bees,  empty  hives, 
frames,  foundation,  sections  and  crates  in 
the  Hat,  keprs  for  extracted  honey,  and 
retain  the  ownership  of  all  the  bees  and 
fixtures,  my  share  of  the  honey  to  be 
delivered  to  me  [at  the  apiary]  crated,  or  in 
kegs  ?— C.  B.  F.,  Mich. 

One-third.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

One-half,  less  one-half  the  cost  of 
foundation,  sections,  crates  and  kegs. 
— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

One-half,  if  the  bees  are  located  on 
the  renter's  land,  and  he  has  to  hive 
the  swarms  free  of  charge.— Dadant 
&  Son. 

It  would  depend  upon  the  size  of 
the  apiary,  and  how  much  time  the 
renter  put  in  ;  but  I  will  sav  one-half 
of  all  the  honey.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  should  say  three-fifths,  and  per- 
haps two-thirds.  It  is  usual  for  the 
person  renting  to  pay  one-half  of  all 
the  expense,  and  receive  one-half  of 
the  honey  produced.— A.  J.  Cook. 

When  I  used  to  keep  bees  in  that 
way,  I  received  one-half  the  honey  as 
pay  for  my  work.  I  furnished  one- 
half  of  the  sections  and  crates  actually 
filled,  however.— G.  M.  Doolittle, 

About  one-third,  or  a  little  more. 
If  you  would  furnish  everything  ex- 
cept what  is  sold  with  the  crop  (crates, 
sections,  and  surplus  foundation), 
and  that  furnished  equally  by  both 
parties,  the  surplus  honey  might  be 
divided  equally,  the  increase  always 
remaining  with  the  apiary.— James 
Heddon. 

One-third  of  the  honey  produced 
would  be  about  right,  taking  all 
things  into  consideration.  This  would 
be  large  wages  for  simply  working 
the  apiary,  considering  that  the  renter 
is  furnished  with  everything,  includ- 
ing the  sections,  kegs,  etc.,  to  hold  his 
own  part  of  the  crop,  were  it  not  that 
he  must  take  the  greater  risk  as  to 
what  the  honey  harvest  may  or  may 
not  be,  and  must  leave  enough  honey 
to  winter  the  bees,— G.  W.  Demaeee. 

Several  more  factors  are  needed  to 
make  this  conundrum  complete— the 
number  of  colonies,  condition  of 
honey-yield  (whether  large  or  small), 
etc.,  are  required  before  I  can  solve 
it.  If  by  portion,  proportion  even  is 
meant,  I  am  but  little  better  off,  as  so 
mucli  will  depend  upon  the  quantity 
of  honey  produced,  and  the  amount 
of  work  actually  done  to  produce  it; 
but  I  would  sav  ordinarily  from  J^j  to 
J^,with  a  projiortion  of  the  increase  of 
bees.— J.  E.  Pond.  Ju. 


Query,  TSo.  19S.— Will  the  following 
plan  work  all  right  in  catching  swarms  ? 
When  a  swarm  is  coming  out,  go  to  the  hive 
with  a  screen  something  like  those  used  over 
butter-dishes,  etc.,  to  keep  tiies  off  ;  watch 
for  the  (jueen,  and  when  she  comes  forth, 
gently  place  the  screen  over  her,  and  as  the 
swiirm  is  nearly  or  all  out,  remove  the  hive, 
placing  another  in  its  place,  and  when  the 
bees  return,  liberate  the  queen.  I  mean 
prime  swarms. — J.  R.,  Iowa. 

I  think  that  the  plan  has  been  suc- 
cessfully practiced  by  a  great  many.— 
C.  C.  Miller. 

Yes,  sir,  a  similar  plan  has  in- 
variably succeeded  for  years  in  our 
College  Apiary.— A.  .J.  Cook. 

Yes,  as  a  rule.  If  the  queen  is 
kept  caged  until  nearly  all  the  bees 
are  in  the  new  hive,  you  will  have  less 
trouble  with  the  plan,— G.  M.  Doo- 
little. 

The  plan  will  work  if  you  can  catch 
the  queen.  Sometimes  you  will  see 
her  in  the  headlong  rush,  but  oftener 
not,  especially  if  the  entrance  is 
large.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

Yes,  but  when  the  swarm  returns, 
it  is  not  always  safe  to  liberate  the 
queen,  as  she  may  fly  away  then.  If 
you  liberate  her,  keep  an  eye  on  her, 
and  if  she  tries  to  leave,  keep  her 
caged  in  the  new  hive  for  a  few  hours. 
—Dadant  &  Son, 

Yes,  the  plan  will  work  all  right  if 
you  can  capture  the  queen  ;  but  it  is 
a  good  deal  like  "  catching  the  bird 
by  sprinkling  salt  on  its  tail."  You 
cannot  capture  the  queen  with  any 
certainty  in  that  way.— G.  W.  Dem- 
aree. 

It  will  depend  upon  how  much 
wing-power  your  queen  has.  If  you 
are  on  hand  with  you  butter-dish 
(excuse  me,  I  mean  "screen"),  and 
can  put  it  over  her,  your  plan  will 
work  all  right  if  the  queen  goes  in 
with  the  swarm,— H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  cannot  see  that  this  plan  differs 
(except  in  the  manner  of  caging  the 
queen),  from  the  plan  usually  adopted 
with  queens  whose  wings  are  clipped  ; 
and  I  think  it  would  be  as  successful 
as  such  methods  usually  are.— W.  Z. 
Hutchinson. 

The  old  recipe  given  for  a  rabbit- 
stew  is,  "  first  catch  your  rabbit."  If 
you  are  present  with  the  screen  or 
any  sort  of  a  queen-cage,  and  can 
catch  and  confine  the  queen,  the  bees 
will  come  back  to  her  and  swarm  into 
a  new  hive  placed  on  the  old  stand. 
The  only  trouble  is  in  first  catching 
the  queen,  which,  in  a  large  apiary,  is 
a  big  job  to  do  every  time  that  a 
colony  swarms.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

When  you  are  on  hand,  imiilements 
iiandy,  swarms  prime,  with  little  lia- 
bility of  several  being  in  the  air  at 
once,  the  above  plan  often  aids  des- 
patch. Use  the  smallest  size  of 
butter-dish  screens.  I  have  been 
aided  much  by  also  having  a  frame 
about  3  feet  square, covered  with  wire- 
cloth,  which  1  placed  close  up  in  front 


of  the  hive  when  the  issuing  began,, 
and  forced  nearly  all  the  bees  to- 
travel  up,  as  they  departed,  thus 
multiplying  the  chances  to  observe 
the  queen.  Now  suppose  this  wire- 
cloth  was  worker-passing  and  queen- 
excluding  on  a  frame  that  was  a  par- 
tial box.— James  Heddon. 


Destroying  Oneen-Cells. 

Query,  No.  194.— Will  an  old  queen 
destroy  the  queen-cells  of  her  parent  colony, 
or  any  others,  when  both  colonies — the  old 
and  the  young  one— are  again  united  in  6 
or  7  days  after  swarming  ?  How  will  the 
bees  of  the  parent  colony  act  towards  the 
queen,  when  there  is  no  alternate  mixing  of 
combs  and  bees  ?— F.  L.,  Mo. 

I  should  consider  it  somewhat 
"risky."— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

I  have  never  tried  such  an  exp^ri- 
ment,  but  I  feel  very  certain  that  the 
old  queen  would  be  killed. — G.  L. 
Tinker. 

No  positive  answer  can  be  given — 
sometimes  yes,  as  often  no.  The  unit- 
ing will  probably  be  possible,  as  it  is 
easy  to  unite  bees  at  swarming  time. 
—A.  J.  Cook. 

The  queen  will  destroy  all  queen- 
cells  that  the  bees  allow  her  to  reach. 
The  behavior  of  the  bees  toward  one 
another  will  depend  much  upon  the 
condition  of  the  harvest— hostile  dur- 
ing a  bad  honey  yield,  peaceable  in  a 
good  yield.— Dadant  &  Son. 

1.  In  some  cases  the  bees  (hardly 
the  queen)  might  destroy  the  queen- 
cells  ;  oftener  I  think  they  would 
swarm.  2.  Generally,  I  should  ex- 
pect the  queen  to  be  treated  kindly. — 
C,  C.  Miller. 

I  have  never  tried  this,  but  I  think 
that  the  old  queen  would  destroy 
cells,  and  that  she  would  not  usually 
be  molested  ;  but  I  would  not  advise 
such  a  procedure.— W.  Z.  Hutchin- 
son. 

1.  No  one  can  tell  what  she  will  do 
in  such  a  case  ;  sometimes  she  will, 
and  at  other  times  she  wont.  The 
only  way  to  determine  is  to  try  it. 
2.  If  a  queen  has  been  kept  out  of  a 
colony  for  a  day  or  more,  the  bees  of 
that  colony  ordinarily  look  upon  her 
as  a  stranger,  and  therefore  the  same 
care  should  be  taken  in  putting  her 
back,  as  in  introducing  a  perfectly 
strange  queen.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

She  would,  if  the  bees  would  permit 
her  to  have  her  own  way,  but  if  the 
swarmiug-impulse  is  as  strong  as  it 
usually  is,  the  bees  will  either  "  ball  " 
the  old  queen  and  kill  her,  or  force 
her  to  go  with  a  swarm.— G.  W. 
Demakee. 

You  will  find  great  variance,  owing 
to  location  and  seasons.  Here  they 
act  differently  at  different  times. 
With  me  it  has  been  unvarying,  that 
none  of  the  bees  quarrelled  after  such 
re-uniting.  No  queens  were  injured. 
Usually  the  swarm  would  sulk  or  re- 
issue, and  I  prefer  the  latter  of  the 
two  evils.— James  Heddon. 
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Finding  tlie  Queen, 


Query,  No,  195.-1  have  read  of  so  many 
<iitfereut  operations  with  bees,  where  it  is 
necessary  to  find  the  queen,  that  1  write  my 
experience  and  ask  for  a  remedy  for  my 
troubles.  I  tlrst  smoke  my  bees,  then  open 
the  hive,  take  out  a  frame,  look  it  over  care- 
fully, and  lay  it  down  outside  the  hive,  and 
proceed  with  the  other  frames  in  like  man- 
ner ;  then  the  inside  of  the  hive  will  be  filled 
in  the  corners,  on  tlie  bottom  and  on  the 
sides  with  a  horde  of  bees,  all  excited  and  in 
motion.  By  this  time  the  bees  outside  will 
have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
smoke,  and  are  ready  to  stinj?  and  fly  about 
in  the  air,  making  a  complete  confusion  of 
the  whole  job  ;  and  the  result  is  I  do  not  find 
the  (lueen.— E.  A.  S. 

I  do  not  smoke  the  bees  so  as  to  get 
them  to  running ;  if  you  do,  you  will 
always  have  trouble"  in  finding  the 
■queen.  Go  slowly  and  carefully,  not 
exciting  the  bees,  and  you  will  suc- 
ceed better.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Take  out  the  central  combs  first, 
examine  them  quickly — learn  to  tell  by 
one  sweeping  glance  whether  the 
queen  is  on  one  side  of  a  comb.  Find 
the  queen  before  the  bees  get  to  run- 
ning all  over.  When  a  comb  has 
been  examined,  place  it  in  an  empty 
hive.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

To  keep  tliem  quiet  keep  up  the 
smoke.  When  we  find  trouble  in 
seeing  the  queen,  it  is  often  an  aid  to 
shake  all  the  bees  in  front  of  a  hive, 
on  a  board.  This  often  saves  time, 
and  is  quite  sure.  Shaking  bees  from 
frames  seems  to  take  the  fight  out  of 
them. — A.  J.  Cook. 

Have  you  carefully  studied  direc- 
tions in  the  bee-books  V  If  not,  one 
of  the  first  things  is  to  commence  a 
library.  I  suspect  that  you  use  too 
much  smoke,  as  very  little  is  needed — 
a  couple  of  puffs  at  the  entrance  be- 
fore touching  the  hive,  and  3  or  4 
across  the  top  after  uncovering  it. 
With  good-natured  bees  in  a  honey- 
flow,  no  smoke  may  be  necessary. — C. 

C.  ^IlLLER. 

If  I  want  to  find  a  queen  in  any 
hive  very  quickly,  I  would  not  smoke 
the  bees.  The  queen  is  nearly  always 
found  on  the  combs  containing  the 
brood,  and  on  the  brood  itself,  not  on 
the  sealed  honey.  It  the  bees  are 
vicious,  I  would  put  on  gloves  and 
protect  my  face.  If  not  smoked,  the 
queen  seldom  leaves  the  combs  on 
opening  a  hive.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

It  is  plain  that  you  lack  practice, 
and  that  your  bees  are  not  pure  Ital- 
ians. The  best  chance  to  find  a  black 
queen  is  to  lift  a  centre  comb  first, 
for  she  may  be  on  it  and  will  not  have 
time  to  run  off  as  she  does  when  you 
start  at  the  side,  where  she  is  less 
likely  to  be.  Seek  tor  her  on  the 
hrood-comhs.  When  your  bees  get 
confused,  give  them  a  good  smoking, 
remove  their  hive,  and  shake  them  all 
on  a  sheet  in  front  of  an  empty  hive 
on  the  stand  of  their;o\vn.  If  you  do 
not  find  the  queen  then,  you  had 
f)etter  quit  hunting  tor  queens. — 
Dadant  &  Son. 


When  no  robbing  is  imminent,!  have 
hunted  queens  in  the  same  manner. 
If  you  and  your  bees  are  "fidgity" 
you  may  not  find  the  queen  till  what 
you  describe,  results.  You  can  drive 
the  queen  and  part  of  the  bees  above 
into  a  box,  and  then  shake  them  upon 
a  board,  and  find  her  thus.  This 
method  is  also  uncertain  and  slow. 
With  my  hive  I  shake  the  queen  out 
at  once,  without  removing  a  frame. — 
James  Heddon. 

Take  out  one  frame,  look  it  over 
carefully,  then  hang  it  outside  of  the 
hive,  or  inside  of  an  empty  hive. 
Take  the  next  frame,  look  it.  over, 
and  if  no  queen  is  found  upon  it,  put 
it  back  into  the  hive,  to  one  side,  and 
go  on  until  you  do  find  her.  You  will 
have  less  trouble  if  you  leave  the 
frames  inside  of  the  hive.  If  you  do  not 
find  her,  go  back  over  the  frames.  In 
looking  up  queens,  I  find  the  less 
smoke  you  use  the  easier  to  find  them. 
— H.  D.  Cutting. 

There  is  no  remedy.  The  only  way 
to  find  a  queen,  is  to  hunt  her  up.  If 
you  cannot  find  her  readily  on  the 
first  trial,  close  the  hive,  wait  an  hour 
or  so,  and  try  again.  You  can  if  you 
like,  shake  all  the  bees  from  their 
combs  in  front  of  the  hive,  and  brush 
out  all  the  bees,  and  then  pick  out 
the  queen  when  all  are  traveling 
back  ;  this,  however,  is  a  tedious  job, 
and  I  prefer  the  second  trial.  It  is 
seldom,  though,  that  I  do  not  find 
the  queen  at  the  first  attempt. — J.  E. 
Pond,  Jr. 

Your  experience  is  not  peculiar ; 
all  beginners  meet  with  the  same 
difficulties  that  you  mention.  Use  a 
comb-box  large  enough  to  hold  a  full 
set  of  combs,  or  an  empty  hive  will 
do.  Open  the  hive  and  use  no  more 
smoke  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  the  bees  quiet.  Remove  the 
combs  one  at  a  time,  kx\A  look  them 
over,  placing  them  in  the  comb-box 
till  all  have  been  examined.  If  the 
queen  is  not  found,  examine  among 
the  bees  left  in  the  hive,  stirring 
them  with  a  stick.  If  still  not  found, 
go  over  them  again  when  replacing 
them  in  the  hive.  "  Practice  makes 
perfect."— G.  W.  Deiiaree. 


Hive-Entrances  in  Winter, 


cillery.  No.  196.— In  covering  hives  with 
outside  boxes  for  wintering  bees  on  the 
summer  stands,  how  should  the  entrances 
be  aiTanged  to  prevent  their  being  clogged 
with  snow,  in  regions  where  very  heavy 
snows  fall  ?— H.  C.  P. 

Make  your  cover-box  with  a  deep 

portico.~D AD AnT  &  Son. 

The  entrances  should  be  protected 
bywideboards  in  front  of  them.— G. 
L.  Tinker. 

Stand  a  board  up  in  front  of  the 
entrance,  so  the  snow  will  not  drift 
in.— II.  1).  Cutting. 

I  stand  a  board  from  tlie  alighting- 
board  slanting  to  the  hive,  so  as  to 
protect  the  entrance  from  snow. — G. 
M.  Doolittle. 


I  have  no  experience  of  late  years, 
but  would  not  boards  leaned  against 
the  hives  accomplisli  itV  —  C.  C. 
Miller. 

Lean  a  board  up  against  the  hive  in 
front  of  the  entrance,  and  fill  the 
openings  at  the  ends  of  the  board 
with  straw.— W.  Z.  HuTcniNsoN. 

Snow  never  injures  my  bees  by 
drifting  at  the  entrances  of  the  hives. 
A  broad  board  set  up  against  the 
front  of  the  hive  would  remedy  the 
evil  effects,  if  there  was  any  to  be 
feared.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

A  slanting  board  can  be  placed 
against  the  hive.  If  this  is  as  long 
as  the  hive,  and  pretty  close  to  the 
entrance,  it  will  serve  the  purpose 
well.  If  snow  is  cleaned  out  as  soon 
as  the  weather  warms  up,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion if  it  does  any  harm. — A.  J.  Cook. 

It  will  make  little  difference  whether 
they  are  so  protected  or  not.  If  de- 
sired, a  board  can  be  set  slantwise 
over  the  entrance,  but  I  have  never 
found  that  snow  clogging  entrances 
caused  any  injury,  as  it  is  porous 
enough  to  give  ample  ventilation. — 
J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

To  prevent  clogging  with  snow  and 
other  vastly  more  important  and 
detrimental  influences,  allow  me  to 
advise  leaning  a  board  up  over  the 
front  of  the  hive,  and  piling  all  the 
snow  over  the  hive,  board,  and  all 
that  you  can  find.  Cover  them  from 
sight,  if  you  have  enough  snow,  and 
keep  theiii  so  as  much  as  possible.^ 
James  Heddon. 
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We  supply  the  American  Bee  Journal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 100.. 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00..  1  73 

Bee-Keepers'Magazine 2  00..  1  75 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 1.50..  1 -tO 

The  Apiculturist 2  on . .  1  7.t 
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Journal  of  Carp  Culture 1  50 . .  1  40 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25. .  2  00 

Bees  ami  Honey  (Newman),  ..2  00..  175 
Binder  for  Ara.  Bee  Journal. .1  75..  1  60 
Apiar.v  Register — 100 colonies  2  25. .  2  00 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book(cloth)..  ..1  00..  2  00 
Dzicrzon's  Bee-Book  (paper).  .2  ,50. ,  2  00 
Quinby's  New  Bee-Keeping  ..2  50..  2  25 
LanffStroth's  Standard  Work  ..'1  no..  2  75 
Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.. 2  25..  2  10 

Alley's  Queen-Rearing 2  .50..  2  23 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00  .  .3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 1 .50..  130 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  150..  140 


Are  you  Entitled  to  a  pension  ?  You 
may  be  and  may  not  know  it.  If  you  ex- 
amine the  Guide  and  Hand-Book  you  will 
soon  find  out.  Thousands  of  things  worth 
knowing  will  lie  found  in  it.  The  Bee 
Journal  for  ]S86andthe  Guide  Book  will 
both  be  sent  for  S1.30. 
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Explanatory — The  figures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  centre  of  the  State  named: 
5  north  of  the  centre  ;  9  south  :  O*  east ; 
♦Owest;  and  this  6  northeast;  xi  northwest: 
o.  southeast;  and  P  southwest  of  the  centre 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


For  the  American  Bee  JournaL 

Lengllieiiiiig  tlie  Swarains-IfflPfllse. 

17— G.  JI.  DOOLITTLE,  (40-95). 


By  reading  the  answers  to  Query, 
No.  17.S,  on  page  820,  I  notice  that  the 
lengthening  of  the  swarming-impulse, 
so  as  to  get  more  queens  "reared,  is 
stated  by  some  to  be  an  advertising 
"trick  of  tlie  trade."  Some  of  the 
replies  appear  a  little  uncharitable 
and  iincourteous,  to  say  the  least,  and 
as  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  adver- 
tised queens  reared  under  the  swarm- 
ing-impulse,  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  on  tlie  subject,  in  addition  to 
what  I  said  on  page  8120,  of  the  Bee 
JouNRAL  for  1885. 

If  any  person  entertains  the  idea 
that  the  swarming-impulse  is  to  be 
commenced  at  will,  on  tlie  first  day  of 
April,  and  closed  on  the  last  day  of 
October,  I  will  simply  say  that  I 
know  of  no  plan  of  doing  such  a  feat; 
but  I  do  know  how  to  get  bees  to 
swarm  2  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
time  they  otherwise  would,  and  keep 
them  swarming  from  a  month  to  6 
weeks  later,  each  varying  of  course 
according  to  the  season.  So  it  occurs 
that  I  have  had  prime  swarms  as 
early  as  May  18,  and  as  late  as  Sept. 
3,  although  the  average  will  be  from 
June  10  to  Aug.  20.  As  1  keep  no 
secrets  from  the  readers  of  the  Ami;ki- 
CAN  Bee  Journal,  I  will  tell  them 
how  it  is  done ;  but  first  I  wish  to 
explain  why  I  consider  queens  reared 
under  the  swarming-impulse  superior 
to  those  reared  by  the  erroneously- 
called  "  artificial  process." 

1.  The  bees  will  not  thus  rear 
queens  until  all  the  conditions  for 
queen-rearing  are  favorable ;  while 
with  that  method  they  are  obliged  to 
rear  queens  at  the  will  of  the  bee- 
keeper, often  under  the  most  un- 
favorable conditions. 

2.  The  queen-larva  is  so  abundantly 
fed  that  a  thrifty  growth  is  obtained, 
thus  giving  great  vigor  ;  while  by  the 
so-called  "artificial"  method  the 
queen-larva  is  often  insufficiently  fed, 
tlius  dwarfing  the  queen's  capacity  as 
an  egg-layer.  1  have  never  cut  open 
a  queen-cell  produced  under  the 
swarming-impulse  but  what  I  found 
a  lump  of  royal  jelly  left  nearly  as 
large  as  a  pea  ;  while  I  have  cut  scores 
of  queen-cells     produced    otherwise 


that  did  not  have  enough  left  in  them 
so  as  to  detect  a  particle  of  royal  jelly. 
3.  My  queens  reared  under  the 
swarming-impulse,  and  those  so 
reared  that  are  purchased  of  others, 
have  lived  to  be  3,  4,  and  some  even  5 
years  of  age,  doing  good  business  all 
those  years  ;  while  I  have  never  pur- 
chased but  one  "dollar"  queen  that 
lived  2  years,  and  three-fourths  of 
them  never  lived  over  1  year. 

Now  as  to  how  I  manage  :  In  the 
latter  part  of  April  I  select  colonies 
having  such  queens  as  I  wish  to  breed 
from,  which,  as  a  rule,  I  know  where 
to  find  from  the  fall  previous ;  and 
when  thus  selected  I  use  every  known 
means  to  advance  them  as  fast  as 
possible.  I  formerly  depended  upon 
giving  these  colonfes  frames  of  hatch- 
ing brood,  but  for  the  past  2  seasons  I 
liave  used  the  plan  of  giving  caged 
bees,  with  better  results.  I  take  a 
cage,  and  from  each  of  a  number  of 
colonies  I  get  a  pint  or  so  of  bees, 
until  I  have  as  many  as  I  wish,  when 
the  cage  is  placed  in  the  cellar  until 
nearly  dark ;  it  is  then  brought  out 
and  placed  over  the  selected  colony  in 
such  a  way  that  the  bees  can  run 
down  with  the  colony  during  the 
the  night  through  a  hole  in  the  quilt. 
In  this  way  the  colony  is  materially 
strengthened  without  the  danger  of 
chilling  any  brood.  I  treat  only  1  or  2 
colonies  in  this  way,  depending  on 
the  usual  means  to  get  the  majority 
of  them  ready  to  swarm  a  little  later 
on  ;  but  I  do  get  these  one  or  two  to 
swarm  two  or  more  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  rest. 

Next,  as  it  comes  toward  the  close 
of  the  swarming  season,  I  cage  the 
queen  and  hang  her  with  the  swarm 
having  just  issued,  so  as  to  keep  them 
out  as  long  as  I  desire,  and  be  secure 
from  their  leaving  for  the  woods, 
when  from  other  colonies  I  get  frames 
of  hatching  brood  so  as  to  fill  the 
hive  into  which  the  .swarm  is  put. 
If  no  honey  is  coming  in  from  the 
field,  they  are  fed  liberally,  which  re- 
sults in  the  hive  being  crowded  with 
bees  and  stores  so  that  in  from  12  to 
^8  days  1  get  another  swarm  from  this 
prime  swarm.  This  I  practice  only 
when  I  do  not  have  enough  queens  on 
hand  reared  when  the  bees  swarm 
without  coaxing  to  supply  the  esti- 
mated demand.  All  queens  are  kept 
which  are  reared  from  the  best  colo- 
nies during  the  general  swarming  in 
the  last  of  June  and  July,  so  as  to 
save  this  expensive  coaxing  and  feed- 
ing, so  that  I  often  send  out  queens  in 
September  and  October  that  were  of 
this  sort. 

Another  item  :  I  manage  to  get 
nearly  double  the  queen-cells  built  by 
these  coaxed  colonies  that  1  do  ordi- 
narily. To  do  this,  I  proceed  as  fol- 
lows :  When  I  think  that  they  will 
be  about  starting  queen-cells,  I  take 
a  frame  of  drone-comb  (or  partly  such) 
and  cut  three  strips  out  of  it  about 
1%  inches  wide,  one  at  the  bottom, 
one  in  the  middle,  and  one  near  the 
top.  Previous  to  this  I  have  saved 
some  queen-cups  or  embryo  queen- 
cells,  as  I  came  across  them  in  my 
work  with  the  bees.  These  cups  are 
stuck  to  the  upper  part  of  the  comb 
where   the     strips   were   cut  out,  by 


means  of  melted  wax.when  this  frame- 
is  hung  in  the  centre  of  the  colony 
coaxed.  The  bees  seem  to  think  that 
they  have  started  these  queen-cups 
themselves,  so  that  I  have  in  a  few 
days  from  20  to  30  nice  queen-cells 
instead  of  from  -5  to  10  as  I  ordinarily 
would. 

When  the  colony  swarms,  a  part  of 
the  swarm  is  returned  so  as  to  protect 
the  queen-cells  from  any  injury  from 
cold,  and  if  the  swarm  is  very  early 
in  the  season,  the  queen  is  taken 
from  them  and  all  the  bees  allowed  to 
go  back.  If  really  good  queens  are  to 
be  reared  in  the  hive  of  the  parent 
colony,  do  not  move  this  hive  from 
the  old  stand,  so  as  to  hive  the  new 
colony  on  the  old  stand,  as  there  is 
danger  of  chilling  the  queens  in  the 
cells. 

I  have  now  described  how  I  proceed 
to  secure  queens  which  give  me  great 
satisfaction,  and  this  method  is  no 
"  trick  of  the  trade  "  with  me. 

Borodino,©  N.  Y. 


For  the  Amencan  Bee  Journal* 

Feefliiig  Sugar  for  Winter  Stores, 

J.   G.   HARLAN,  (17— 32). 

Allow  me  to  join  with  those  who 
have  already  spoken  against  the  ex- 
tensive sugar-syrup  feeding.  It  is 
very  obvious  why  this  universal  feed- 
ing of  sugar  syrup  will  cause  still 
farther  decline  in  the  honey  market. 
It  will  throw  hundreds  of  thousand* 
of  pounds  more  honey  on  the  market, 
and  that  kind,  too,  that  does  more  to- 
cause  low  prices  than  almost  any- 
thing else;  by  this  1  refer  to  dark 
extracted,  honey  in  bulged  combs, 
broken  sections,  and  sections  not 
completed.  Now  this  unsalable  honey 
is  just  as  good  for  spring,  summer  or 
winter  stores  as  any  sugar  syrup  ;  at 
least  it  has  proved  so  with  me. 

This  practice  is  also  causing  much 
distrust  both  among  dealers  and  con- 
sumers, they  strongly  suspecting  that 
all  the  honey  offered,  especially  by 
large  honey-producers,  is  more  or  less- 
composed  of  sugar  ;  and  indeed  they 
have  some  ground  for  their  suspicions. 
I  would  make  this  suggestion  :  Put 
no  honey  on  the  market  but  the  very 
nicest,  and  in  the  most  attractive 
form.  Do  not  be  in  too  great  haste 
to  sell.  Keep  honey  the  year  round 
for  your  home  trade.  Work  the  home 
market  as  though  it  was  the  only  one 
you  knew  of.  Do  not  cut  on  prices. 
Dealers  in  your  own  town  can  afford 
to  pay  a  cent  or  two  more  per  pound 
to  have  honey  laid  down  in  their 
stores,  than  to  have  it  shipped  from  a 
distance,  and  paying  Ireight  and 
drayage.  I  know  of  honey  being 
shipped  from  this  county  to  the  New 
York  market,  last  fall ;  and  I  also 
know  of  a  groceryman  in  this  town 
that  had  honey  shipped,  this  winter, 
from  New  York  here,  for  his  trade. 
This  illustrates  the  point.  Now  let 
those  who  do  the  most  writing  for  our 
bee-papers,  take  this  matter  up  and 
give  their  advice  to  us  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  looking  to  them  for  advice. 

Yet,  in  justice  to  the  bee-keeping 
interest,  I  will  say  that  in  seasons 
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like  the  year  1S80,  when  the  late- 
gathered  honey  is  very  bad,  we  will 
have  to  extract  and  feed  suRar,  or 
lose  our  bees ;  but  such  seasons  do 
not  cooie  very  often. 

RJy  number  of  colonies  is  32,  in 
chaff  hives,  one  being  in  the  cellar  ; 
number  last  spring,  17 ;  number  of 
pounds  of  comb  honey  in  one-pound 
boxes,  1,200;  number  of  pounds  of 
extracted  honey,  250.  I  sold  all  of  my 
honey  at  home.  By  the  way,  I  think 
that  I  have  the  best  and  most  con- 
venient chaff  hive  made. 

Union  City,oInd. 


For  tTie  American  Bee  Journal. 

Tlie  Oneiila  County  Couveiition, 

A  number  of  the  most  enterprising 
bee-keepers  of  Oneida  County,  N.  Y., 
met  at  Rome,  N.  i'.,  on  Nov.  21, 1885, 
and  organized  under  the  name  of 
"  The  Oneida  County  Bee-Keepers' 
Association,"  adopted  a  constitution 
and  by-laws,  and  elected  the  follow- 
ing as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 
President,  R.  Bacon,  of  Verona  ;  Vice- 
President,  W.  E.  Clark,  of  Oriskany; 
Secretary,  O.  J.  Evans,  of  Camroden  ; 
and  Treasurer,  J.  M.  Resequie,  of 
Verona.  Seventeen  bee-keepers  be- 
came members  of  the  Association, 
and  if  the  weather  had  been  favor- 
able, many  more  would  have  been 
present. 

After  the  usual  amount  of  routine 
work,  which  is  indispensable  in  set- 
ting a  new  society  on  a  solid  footing, 
the  subject  of  "  "Wintering  bees"  was 
discussed  as  follows : 

Pres.  Bacon— Much  depends  upon 
locality  and  hives,  and  the  winters 
have  something  to  do  with  it.  Bees 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
two  winters — the  first  winter  perhaps 
they  will  do  well,  and  the  next  very 
poorly.  We  should  strike  the  middle 
line  after  getting  all  available  infor- 
mation. Bees  should  be  prepared  for 
the  winter,  dry  and  carefully ;  they 
must  not  be  shaken  up.  Some  cellars 
will  do  for  wintering  bees,  while  in 
other  cellars  they  will  not  do  well.  I 
cannot  keep  mine  in  my  cellar.  I  have 
a  frost- proof  bee-house  which  is  made 
double-walled,  the  studding  being 
about  S  inches,  boarded  outside  and 
inside,  and  the  space  of  8  inches  filled 
with  dry  earth.  On  the  outside  of 
this  again  is  nailed  studding  2  inches 
thick,  on  which  are  nailed  matched 
siding,  thus  leaving  a  dead-air  space 
of  2  inches  between  the  siding  and 
the  inner  wall,  and  the  top  is  covered 
with  dry  sawdust.  I  prefer  to  keep 
the  temperature  of  my  bee-house 
about  4o°.  My  colonies  do  not  con- 
sume more  than  from  .5  to  10  pounds 
of  honey  each, in  winter.  My  bee -house 
more  than  pays  for  itself  every  season. 
On  pleasant  winter  days  I  give  my 
bees  a  flight,  and  I  find  that  they 
come  out  better  in  the  spring  than 
when  they  are  not  allowed  to  have 
flights. 

W.  E.  Clark— I  copied  my  bee-house 
after  Mr.  Bacon's,  but  got  it  so  as  to 
be  a  little  too  warm  in  the  spring.  I 
do  not  wish  to  put  my  bees  out  till  the 
soft  maple  blossoms  in  tlie  spring.    I 


therefore  sunk  my  bee-house  about  4 
feet  into  the  ground,  and  found  that 
the  bees  would  remain  more  quiet  in 
the  spring.  I  had  no  ventilation  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bee-house  last  win- 
ter, and  my  bees  never  wintered 
better.  If  a  bee-house  has  damp 
air  in  it,  it  should  be  ventilated.  I 
elevate  the  lower  tier  of  hives  about 
an  inch  from  the  bottom-board.  This 
arrangement,  by  admitting  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  through  the  hive, 
prevents  the  accumulation  of  mold  in 
the  hive  and  on  the  bottom-board, 
which  would  otherwise  occur.  The 
next  tier  is  elevated  about  half  an 
inch,  while  the  upper  ones  need  no 
more  ventilation  than  the  ordinary 
entrance.  As  to  absorbents  on  the 
top  of  the  hive,  I  use  old  quilts  which 
are  cut  to  the  right  size  and  laid  on 
the  top  of  the  hives.  Last  winter  I 
put  10  colonies  in  with  just  the  honey- 
board  on  top,  and  those  wintered  as 
well  as  any.  I  have  also  packed  some 
with  dry  sawdust  on  the  top  a  la  Mr. 
Bacon  ;"  but  so  far  as  packing  on  the 
top  of  the  hive  is  concerned,  I  find 
but  very  little  if  any  difference.  I 
have  never  tested  chaff'  hives,  but 
bees  cannot  winter  as  well  in  them  as 
in  a  bee-house.  I  keep  the  tempera- 
ture in  my  bee-house  from  4.5"  to  48°. 
The  great  object  is  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature even. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  meet 
at  Stanwix  Hall,  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  on 
Feb.  24,  1886,  at  10  a.m. 

O.  J.  Evans,  Sec. 


For  the  American  Bee  JourDal.     | 


Tie  Hiliernation  of  Bees. 


PKOF.   A.  J.   COOK. 


I  did  not  intend  to  say  more  on  this 
topic,  but  the  well  being  of  science, 
and  our  industry  as  well,  makes  it  the 
duty  of  some  one  to  speak  ;  and  as  no 
other  one  may  find  time,  I  again  take 
my  pen. 

Brother  Clarke  amuses  me.  All 
will  remember  the  old  story  of  the 
shrewd  farmer  who  said  to  his  neigh- 
bor lawyer:  "Friend,  my  bull  has 
razed  your  fence  and  gored  your  ox  to 
death.  What  ought  to  be  doneV" 
"Why,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  the  case 
is  plain — you  must  pay  for  the  ox." 
"Oh!"  said  the  farmer,  "my  inex- 
perienced, clumsy  tongue  has  blun- 
dered. It  was  your  bull  that  gored, 
and  my  ox  is  dead.  "  Oh  !"  said  the 
lawyer,  "  that  alters  the  case  ma- 
terially." 

I  pronounced  against  Bro.  Clarke's 
theory  which  he  first  built  wholly,  if 
I  mistake  not,  upon  the  statement 
that  bees  in  trees  m  the  forest  do  not 
die— which,  by  the  way,  is  not  at  all 
true  in  Michigan.  I  have  received  a 
pretty  severe  blast  of  adjectives— in 
truth,  as  severe  a  word-flagellation  as 
a  kind-hearted,  orthodox  clergyman 
in  good  and  regular  standing  would 
dare  to  give.  Dr.  Tinker  speaks  for 
the  Dominie's  pet,  and  as  positively 
as  I  ever  did,  and  there  is  no  such 
words  as"  contemptuous  dogmatism,"  I 
but  that  same  gust  of  rapturous  en- 
thusiasm   which   always  wells  forth 


when  Bro.  Clarke  speaks,  and  which 
took  the  Detroit  assembly  fairly  off 
its  feet.  This  time  the  other  "ox  is 
gored."  Well,  it  is  all  right;  we  all 
enjoy  Bro.  Clarke's  enthusiasm  and 
his  charming  periods,  if  we  do  not 
always  respect  as  fully  his  opinions 
and  theories. 

More  than  once  I  have  gone  over 
the  same  ground  that  Dr.  Tinker  has, 
and  have  no  fault  to  find  with  his 
admirable  experiments,  nor  the  facts 
which  he  draws  from  them — they  are 
substantially  the  same  that  I  have 
obtained.  But  when  this  winter- 
quiet  of  bees  is  termed  "hiberna- 
tion," then  I  do  object,  and  I  think 
with  excellent  reasons.  I  believe 
that  if  the  Doctor  will  experiment 
with  other  insects,  and  observe  his 
bees  longer,  he  will  also  agree  with 
me  that  another  word  than  hiberna- 
tion must  be  used. 

We  find  a  wasp  in  winter,  when  it 
is  very  cold.  The  wasp  hibernates. 
We  pick  it  up — it  does  not  move  nor 
does  it  sting  us.  We  watch  it  for 
hours — there  is  no  movement.  We 
put  it  where  it  is  colder — still  there  is 
no  movement.  The  wasp  is  not  dead, 
it  hibernates.  Possibly  it  may,  while 
in  this  profound  coma,  take  some 
oxygen,  though  I  doubt  it;  certainly 
it  eats  nothing.  Now,  Doctor,  is  this 
analogous  to  the  condition  of  the  bees 
in  their  winter  quiet  ?  If  not,  and 
the  bees  hibernate,  what  shall  we  call 
thisV 

Next,  let  us  examine  the  bees.  They 
are  also  very  quiet  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  somewhere  from  40°  to  .50° 
Fahr.  I  find  that  the  temperature  for 
this  most  quiet  condition  varies,  prob- 
ably due  somewhat  to  the  size  of  the 
colony,  and  very  likely  to  the  mois- 
ture in  the  air.  The  bees  are  not 
quiet  like  the  wasp.  I  have  marked 
the  form  of  the  cluster,  when  for 
some  minutes  I  could  not  see  the 
least  signs  of  life.  In  an  hour  or  two, 
examination  showed  that  the  form  of 
the  cluster  had  changed ;  indeed  I 
found,  by  watching  long  enough,  that 
we  could  see  the  outer  bees  push  into 
the  cluster.  This,  of  course,  is  less 
satisfactory  than  leaving  them  and 
coming  again  to  note  the  form  of  the 
cluster,  for  we  might  say  the  light 
irritated  them.  Y^'et  the  very  fact 
that  motion  is  induced,  makes  hiber- 
nation an  inappropriate  term  to  use. 

I  went  into  a  large  cellar  the  other 
day,  with  50  colonies  of  bees  in  it.  The 
temperature  was  44'^  Fahr.  My 
brother  was  with  me.  There  was 
almost  no  sound,  and  no  bees  came 
out  of  the  hives.  If  we  would  tap  on 
any  hive,  we  at  once  got  the  response 
in  a  gentle  murmur,  "  All  right.''  In 
another  cellar  at  41°  Fahr.,  with  a 
few  less  colonies,  the  bees  were  more 
noisy.  As  soon  as  we  had  a  light  in 
the  cellar,  the  bees  commenced  flying 
out.  Now,  I  ask  Dr.  Tinker  if  either 
of  these  were  good  examples  of  hiber- 
nation. Again  Dr.  Tinker  says,  and 
it  is  always  true,  that  the  centre  of 
the  cluster  of  bees  was  warmer  than 
the  outside.  Now,  if  the  bees  are 
dormant — if  they  are  fully  hibernat- 
ing—whence this  warmth  V  Of  course 
the  heat  is  radiating  all  the  time,  and 
of  course  the  bees  are  active,  must  be. 
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They  breathe  and  move  ;  only,  liow- 
ever,  but  very  little.  We  subjected 
the  wasp  to  greater  cold,  and  it  waked 
not ;  I  have  found  by  oft-repeated  ex- 
periments that  greater  cold  waked 
the  bees  to  greater  activity.  Dr. 
Tinker  finds  the  same.  They  now 
breathe  more,  eat  more,  move  more.  Is 
not  tliis  curious  hiberriatiou  V  My 
idea— I  think  the  popular  idea — in 
truth,  an  excellent  idea  of  hiberna- 
tion—is stupor  engendered  by  cold, 
which  becomes  the  more  profound  as 
the  cold  increases.  Grant  the  defini- 
tion, and  surely  bees  do  not  hibernate. 

Let  me  ask  Dr.  Tinker  if  he  would 
be  willing  to  leave  his  bees  without 
food,  in  case  he  was  positively  sure 
they  would  keep  for  weeks  in  this 
condition  of  greatest  winter  quiet.  I 
do  not  believe  that  he  would.  He 
certainly  would  not  the  second  time. 
Again,  the  hibernating  wasp  did  not 
sting  when  we  picked  it  up.  Try  the 
bee  from  the  Doctor's  "  hibernating  " 
cluster,  and  see  if  the  results  are  the 
same. 

Now  I  am  through  ;  and  I  shall  not 
trespass  on  the  space  of  the  Bee 
Journal  again,  I  think,  with  this 
subject.  I  only  desire  that  we  should 
not  use  this  teim,  when  winter  quiet 
or  quiescence  is  just  as  good— I  think 
far  better— and  we  need  this  term  for 
another  plienomenon  more  startling 
and  wonderful.  If  we  use  this  term 
for  bees,  we  may  with  hardly  less  im- 
propriety call  sleep  hibernation.  If 
our  bees  truly  hibernated,  we  could 
withdraw  food,  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture, and  cry  "  Eureka  !"  with  I5ro. 
Clarke,  knowing  that  with  returning 
warmth  our  bees  would  wake  to  new 
life. 

Agricultural  College,?  Mich. 


Fur  the  Amencan  Bee  Journal. 

Tlie  Cliaffliilaifl  Valley  Convention, 

The  Champlain  Valley  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  met  in  Middlebury,  Vt., 
on  Jan.  i!I.  1886,  being  called  to  order 
by  the  President,  Mr.  H.  L.  Leonard, 
of  Brandon,  Vt.  Tlie  report  of  the 
last  annual  meeting  was  read  by  the 
Secretary,  and  adopted. 

A  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  E. 
J.  Smith,  of  Addison,  Vt.,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  '•  The  best  race  of  bees  for 
profit."  ;Vlthough  the  subject  was  an 
old  one,  quite  a  spirited  discussion  fol- 
lowed. Tlie  experience  of  different 
members  varied,  l)ut  the  majority 
were  in  favor  of  hybrids  for  all  pur- 
poses. The  grouiid  was  taken  hy 
Messrs.  A.  E.  Manura,  of  Bistol,  V.  V. 
Blaokmer,  of  Orwell,  and  others,  that 
there  were  two  distinct  races  of  black 
bees— the  small  Ijlack  bee  and  the 
larger  brown  bee.  ,J.  E.  Crane,  of 
Middlebury,  lield  tliat  tliey  were  not 
distinct  races  but  the  dilference  in  ap- 
pearance might  be  on  account  of  dif- 
ference in  breeding  and  the  kinci  of 
flora  ujion  which  they  fed  in  different 
localities. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  called 
for.  and  showed  that  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  Secretai-v   for   tlie  ar- 


rangements of  the  present  meeting 
were  more  than  the  sura  in  the  treas- 
ury. On  the  suggestion  of  the  Presi- 
dent a  sufficient  amount  was  collected 
to  pay  all  bills  and  leave  a  balance  in 
the  treasury. 

The  committee  on  the  nomination 
of  officers  presented  the  following  as 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  Presi- 
dent, P.  C.  Abbey,  Essex,  Vt.;  Vice- 
Presidents,  W.  H.  Proctor,Fair  Haven, 
D.  S.  Hall,  South  Cabot,  and  J.  E. 
Crane,  Middlebury  ;  Secretary,  R.  H. 
Holmes,  Shoreham ;  and  Treasurer, 
J.  E.  Crane.  On  motion,  the  Secre- 
tary cast  the  vote  of  the  Association 
for  the  above-named  persons,  and 
they  were  declared  elected. 

The  following  essay  was  read  by 
Miss Marcia  A.  Douglas,  of  Shoreham, 
Vt.,on 

BEE-KEEPING  FOR   WOMEN. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  for  me,  a 
novice  of  but  two  seasons'  experience, 
to  stand  in  the  presence  of  tliese  vet- 
erans in  the  field  of  apiculture  and 
attempt  to  bring  before  them  any- 
tliing  new  or  instructive  upon  this 
ancient,  yet  modern,  theme.  But  I 
trust  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  little, 
and  if  any  errors  creep  in,  remember 
that  it  is  throus'h  ignorance. 

Josiah  Allen  s  wife  says,  ''  There 
are  a  dozen  sides  to  everything,"  and 
I  am  sure  that  no  bee-keepers  would 
take  exceptions  to  this  assertion  in  re- 
gard to  their  business.  But  it  is  not 
my  intention  at  this  time  to  discuss 
more  than  eleven  sides,  for  I  could  not 
profitably  use  more  than  the  fifteen 
minutes  allotted  to  me  on  the  pro- 
gramme. 

The  necessary  and  primary  elements 
in  women  to  succeed  in  bee-keeping 
as  in  any  other  undertaking,  is  to  per- 
ceive what  needs  to  be  done,  and  then 
be  able  to  bring  about  the  most  satis- 
factory results  with  the  least  possible 
expenditure  of  time  and  labor.  We 
must  also  love  the  bees,  enjoy  watch- 
ing them,  and  strive  to  ascertain  their 
requirements  so  as  to  be  able  to  ad- 
minister to  their  wants.  The  ever- 
recurring  ■■  cause  and  effect  "  must 
be  traced  out,  and  when  we  are  able  to 
accomplish  this,  amid  the  varied  cir- 
cumstances in 'this  intricate  business, 
we  have  taken  the  one  all-important 
step  to  success. 

We  are  told  in  "  Holy  Writ  "  that 
"  Where  no  counsel  is,  the  people  fall ; 
but  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there 
is  safety."  Surely,  Solomon  could  not 
have  considered  that  especially  appli- 
cable to  us — beginners  in  the  bee- 
business  I  Why,  there  is  such  a 
diversity  of  opinions  and  so  much 
contradictory  advice  given  so  freely 
and  courteously  through  the  various 
periodicals,  that  if  we  were  to  swallow 
it  all  and  undertake  to  digest  one-half 
of  it,  dyspeptic  apiarists  would  be  the 
inevitable  sequel.  I  would  not  ignore 
all  authorities— far  from  it;  but  I 
would  carefully  peruse  them  and  ex- 
tract therefrocii  such  ideas  as  com- 
mend themselves  clearly  to  our  com- 
prehension and  individual  need. 

During  my  career  I  have  been,  and 
am  still  highly  favored,  in  that  I  live 
not  very  far  from  reliable  authority, 
and  I  avail  myself  of  opportunities  to 
ask  questions,  as   may  tje  attested  by 


one  of  the  brothers  present.  But 
there  are  emergencies  in  the  apiary 
that  try  women's  souls  and  call  for 
prompt  action.  Then  every  particle 
of  "  bee-lore "  in  our  possession  is 
mustered  into  service  to  aid  in  re- 
sponse to  the  call.  By  way  of  encour- 
agement, Harriet  M.  iSIorris  states 
that,  "  The  being  who  has  for  genera- 
tions split  kindling-wood  with  a  case- 
knife,  driven  nails  with  a  stove-hook, 
and  defended  herself  with  a  broom- 
stick, may  be  relied  upon  to  find  a  way 
to  capture  the  most  inconsiderate 
swarm  that  ever  settled  upon  tree  or 
post."  Men  have  the  advantage  of 
us,  they  are  such  calm,  moderate,  de- 
liberate creatures,  and  can  adjust 
themselves  so  readily  to  circum- 
stances !  Now  we  are  not  to  suppose 
for  one  moment  that  our  Secretary 
was  in  the  least  disconcerted  one  day 
last  summer,  if  he  did  have  nine 
swarms  come  out  at  once  and  form 
one  grand  cluster ;  and  at  another 
time  a  very  aspiring  colony  insist 
upon  occupying  the  very  highest 
branch  of  the  tallest  locust  tree  in  the 
yard  after  having  been  offered  a  hive 
once  or  twice  from  some  of  the  lower 
limbs !  I  think  the  climbing  was  the 
most  trying  to  him,  still,  he  is  not  one 
who  would  easily  weary  in  well-doing  ! 

The  next  side  to  be  considered  is 
that  scientific  bee-culture  is  an  open 
field  for  women  as  well  as  men,  and 
our  opportunities  for  making  discov- 
eries and  improvements  are  equal, 
and,  withal,  we  are  thought  to  be  such 
ornaments  or  acquisitions  to  bee-keep- 
ers' associations  that  we  are  gratui- 
tously voted  into  full  membership. 
Now,  judging  from  the  past  pre-emi- 
nent success  of  the  score  or  more  of 
women  throughout  this  broad  land, 
we  can  but  take  courage  to  press  for- 
ward and  make  our  way  through  this 
open  gateway  to  the  attainment  of 
the  same  desired  goal.  By  many  it  is 
often  exclaimed  mentally,  if  not 
audibly,  "  Oh,  for  an  opportunity  to 
earn  money  that  I  can  call  my  own  !  " 
In  the  days  of  our  grandmothers, 
country  women  could  realize  quite  an 
income  from  the  fruit  of  the  spin- 
ning-wheel and  loom  ;  but  that  mighty 
motive-power,  steam,  has  hoisted 
those  machines  to  the  attics,  where 
the  "  young  Americas  "  have,  in  play, 
brougiit  them  to  such  a  state  of  dilapi- 
dation that  but  a  few  fragments  of 
the  originals  are  left  to  tell  the  story. 

For  several  seasons  past  the  poultry 
business  has  been  quite  a  "  fashion- 
able summer  resort,"  and  in  many  in- 
stances with  good  results;  yet,  at- 
tended by  no  small  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  besides,  their  pasturage  is 
niuch  more  expensive  than  that  of  the 
bees.  If  we  compete  with  our  brothers 
in  making  pantaloons  or  in  teaching 
school,  we  are  imagined  decidedly  out 
of  place  in  demanding  as  much  pay  as 
is  commanded  by  them  for  the  same 
work.  Several  years  ago,  during  the 
operation  of  the  cheese-factory  near 
whicli  I  live,  the  dividends  were  made 
out  by  a  man,  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  company,  and  when  it  was  sug- 
gested tluit  a  certain  woman  make  out 
the  dividends  and  receive  tlie  same 
remuneration,  another  man  in  protes- 
tation affirmed  that   her  time  was  not 
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so  valuable  as  that  man's,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  unjust  for  her  to  re- 
ceive the  same  compensation  for  the 
work ;  and  so  that  speculation  came 
to  an  untimely  end.  Hut  I  have  yet 
to  hear  of  a  crate  of  honey  being 
shipped  to  any  commission  house  at  a 
discount  because  of  its  being  produced 
by  a  woman  !  It  is  said  "  some  women 
love  to  be  dependent  and  to  be  com- 
pared to  clinging  vines  which  are 
lifted  into  the  sunshine  by  sturdy 
oaks."  But  as  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  that  ground  assumes  the  aspect 
of  sinking  sand  ;  for  have  we  not  all 
seen  trees  encircled  by  thrifty,  prom- 
ising bark,  that  were  hollow  at  the 
heart  V  and  by  and  by  has  it  not  been 
deeply  regretted  that  self-reliance  had 
not  been  planted  for  a  trellis  ? 

Now  in  thisnext  side,  notwithstand- 
ing my  limited  experience,  I  think  I 
shall  venture  to  discourage  all  ambi- 
tious "  vines  "  who  contemplate  em- 
barking in  this  business,  and  any 
other  persons  that  expect  to  lind  a 
"  regular  bonanza  ;  "  for  with  the 
present  honey-market  quotations  one 
need  not  anticipate  very  heavy  re- 
turns for  time  and  money  expended. 

Tliere  are  disagreeable  sides  to  every 
calling  ;  therefore  do  not  expect  to  find 
the  apicultural  path  strewn  entirely 
with  roses.  No  great  feats  are  ever 
accomplished  without  the  requisite 
self-sacrificing  patience  and  perseve- 
rance. 

If  you  are  one  whom  the  bees  dis- 
like, and,  as  you  say,  will  go  out  of 
their  line  to  meet  and  sting  you,  think 
twice  before  investing  your  money, 
for  it  is  no  laughing  matter  if  one  eye, 
swollen  andaciiing,  of  necessity, closes 
its  doors  and  refuses  to  be  on  duty  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  your  features  are  all 
so  distorted,  that  to  be  recognized  by 
your  mother,  an  introduction  becomes 
necessary !  Then  those  busy  little 
bees  have  never  had  impressed  upon 
them  that  one  day  in  seven  was  made 
for  rest;  but  instead  of  thus  appro- 
priating it,  Sunday  is  one  of  their  best 
days,  regardless  of  your  desire  to  at- 
tend church  ;  and  during  their  busiest 
season,  when  you  cannot  possibly  go, 
comes  most  of  the  centennial  cele- 
brations and  Fourth  of  July  picnics. 
But  it  may  be  you  deem  it  unjust  for 
me  to  criticise  the  doings  of  these 
wonderful  insects,  still,  they  must 
bear  in  mind  that  everything  under 
the  sun  must  be  subjected  to  that ; 
and  just  here  allow  me  to  insert  a  few 
extracts  from  charges  made  on  them 
by  the  London  Sporting  Times : 
""There  is  no  insect  more  thoroughly 
objectionable  than  the  bee.  It  is  even 
mcu-e  disgustingly  active  than  the  ant. 
Scientific  persons  are  fond  of  telling 
us  of  the  bee's  tremendous  geometri- 
cal knowledge,  and  parade  in  proof 
thereof  the  fact  that  it  builds  hex- 
agonal cells,  thereby  packing  the 
greatest  number  of  cells,  with  the 
smallest  possible  amount  of  wax, 
within  a  given  space.  They  fail, 
however,  to  notice  that  tliere  is  no 
law  requiring  bees  to  build  their  pre- 
posterously little  cells.  If  they  were 
really  intelligent  insects  and  knew  the 
comparative  value  of  wax  and  honey, 
they  would  build  cells  holding  a  pound 
of   honey  each,  aud    thus   enable    a 


human  being  to  eat  honey  without  at 
the  same  time  filling  up  the  interior 
of  his  person  with  wax.  This  simple 
plan  has  never  yet  occurred  to  the 
bees.  They  go  on  building  their  anti- 
quated and  clumsy  cells  w-ithout  once 
undertaking  to  improve  upon  them. 
They  may  be  intelligent  but  they  do 
not  improve  it  by  adhering  to  a  pat- 
tern of  cell  invented  by  their  antedi- 
luvian ancestors.  To  hold  up  these 
miserly  and  wantonly  busy  insect  to 
the  admiration  of  mankind  is  a  posi- 
tive outrage.  It  is  time  that  a  protest 
should  be  made  and  that  mankind 
should  henceforth  be  taught  the  plain 
and  obvious  truth  that  an  insect  which 
spends  its  whole  existence  in  working 
and  stinging  is  even  more  unworthy 
of  emulation  than  is  the  mosquito  or 
the  book-agent." 

But  enough  of  this ;  let  us  now  turn 
to  tenthly  :  We  must  not  jump  at  con- 
clusions before  hearing  both  sides  of 
the  question.  This  occupation,  if  pur- 
sued legitimately  and  scientifically,  is 
ennobling  and  leads  to  clearer  percep- 
tions of  the  useful  and  ornamental, 
and  in  it  there  is  no  element  of  de- 
generacy. It  enlarges  our  minds  in 
the  reception  of  the  truths  of  natural 
history  and  botany,  and  paves  the  way 
for  a  more  liberal  culture.  It  moulds 
character  whenever  the  enterprise  has 
the  soul-spmpathy  of  the  one  engaged 
in  it,  and  makes  us  all  enthusiasts. 
It  is  without  doubt  a  healthful  enter- 
prise and  will  afford  that  long-felt 
need  of  most  of  our  American  women 
in  the  country— exercise  in  the  open 
air.  In  short,  it  is  an  honorable  pur- 
suit aud  a  laudable  undertaking. 

Eleventhly  :  If  in  the  face  of  these 
numerous  pros  and  cons  you  can  un- 
talteringlv  endure  the  foretold  pleas- 
ures and  hardships,  together  with  the 
not  poetical,  but  literal  "  sweat  of 
your  brow,"  be  assured  that  you  are  a 
fit  candidate  to  receive  a  life-long  cer- 
tificate of  admittance  to  the  ranks  of 
bee-keepers. 

And  now  while  we  are  here  together 
comparing  our  ideas,  let  us  all  will- 
ingly submit  to  friendly  criticism 
even  if  it  does  seem  to  upset  some  of 
our  long-cherished  theories.  "  Let 
the  truth  come  to  the  front  and  stand 
conspicuously  there ;  for  truth  will 
triumph  whether  we  consent  or  not." 

Besides  the  foregoing  essay,  others 
were  read  by  V.  V.  Blackmer,  Orwell, 
Vt.,  subject,  "•  Is  sweet  clover  a 
nuisance  V "  "  Small  packages  for 
honey,"  by  J.  H.Martin, of  Hartford, 
N.  Y.;  and  "The  variation  of  the 
honey  season  in  different  localities," 
by  H.  L.  Leonard.  The  following 
subjects  were  then  discussed  :  "  The 
future  outlook  of  sale  and  production 
of  honey,"  "  The  best  management  of 
bees  to  prevent  swarming,"  and 
'■  Marketing  honey." 

The  most  intense  interest  and  en- 
tliusiasm'  prevailed  throughout  the 
entire  sessi(m.  A  prize  was  offered  to 
the  one  producing  the  best  essay, 
which  was  unanimously  awarded  to 
Miss  Marcia  A.  Douglas. 

There  were  over  80  persons  present 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Vermont 
State  Vice-President  of  the  North 
American  Bee-Keepers'  Society  stated 


that  there  were  more  ladies  present 
than  were  present  at  the  Detroit  Con- 
vention. It  was  decided  that  the 
name,  "  Champlain  Valley  Bee- Keep- 
ers' Association,"  should  be  changed 
to  the  "  Vermont  State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association." 

During  the  evening  session  reports 
of  bee-keepers  were  read,  which 
showed  an  aggregate  of  ],(Jo2  colonies 
in  the  spring  of  1S8.5,  and  2,505  colo- 
nies put  into  winter  quarters  last  fall. 

Premiums  having  been  offered  for 
honey-products  and  apiarian  supplies, 
several  articles  were  on  exhibition. 
The  awarding  committee  reported 
that  on  account  of  the  exceptional  ex- 
cellence of  the  articles  they  found 
great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  con- 
clusion. 

The  awards  were  as  follows  :  Best 
bee-hive  (complete),  shipping-crate 
and  honev-boxes,  Drake  &  Smith,  of 
Bristol,  Vt.;  best  bee-feeder  and 
clamp  for  boxes,  D.  S.  Hall,  of  South 
Cabot,  who  also  exhibited  the  "  Iled- 
don  case  ;"  best  10  lbs.  comb  honey, 
and  best  heavy  comb  foundation. 
Moody  &  Isham,  of  Weybridge:  best 
10  Itis.  of  extracted  honey,  R.  H. 
Holmes.  (The  premium  on  extracted 
honey  was  afterwards  given  to  Mr.  F. 
H.  Wright,  of  Enosburg,  by  mutual 
consent.)  Best  light  comb-foundation, 
L.  O.  Thompson,  of  Weybridge  ;  and 
best  display  of  bee  keepers'  requisites, 
Messrs.  Drake  &  Smith. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to 
the  Secretary  for  his  efforts  in  arrang- 
ing and  assisting  in  carrying  out  the 
programme  of  the  meeting;  also  to 
the  retiring  President,  for  the  faithful 
manner  in  which  he  had  performed 
his  duties,  and  to  all  who  had  partici- 
p.ited  in  reading  essays  or  in  the  dis- 
cussions. It  was  decided  that  the 
time  and  place  of  the  next  annual 
meeting  be  left  with  the  executive 
committee. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able and  enthusiastic  gatherings  ever 
held  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 
R.  H.  Holmes,  See. 

For  tlie  American  Bee  JoumaL 

Small  Hives  vs.  Large  Hives,  etc. 

C.  W.  DAYTON. 


I  agree  with  Mr.  Fuller,  on  page  .56, 
that  a  large  (average)  hive  is  better 
than  a  small  (average)  hive,  taking 
the  apiary  through.  That  he  can  get 
10  solid  frames  of  brood  in  every  hive 
by  the  beginning  of  the  honey-flow, 
shows  that  a  10-frame  hive  is  the  best 
for  his  location  ;  while  a  12-frame 
hive  may  be  the  best  for  Mr.  Dadant's 
location,  and  anS-frame  hive  the  best 
for  my  location.  There  is  a  difference 
in  location.  I  am  tlirough  using  divi- 
sion-boards both  in  the  brood-cham- 
ber and  upper  story  in  half  of  the 
hives  of  my  apiary.  I  did  not  use  the 
division-board  before  the  honey  har- 
vest to  retard  brood-rearing,  but  at 
the  beginning  of  the  harvest,  in  order 
to  obtain  honey  instead  of  more  worth- 
less brood.  On  page  G9S  of  the  Ajleei- 
CAN  Bee  .Journal  for  18S5. 1  gave 
my  experience    with  different    sized 
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hives  for  last  season,and  also  told  how 
long  it  takes  ordinary  colonies  to  fill 
12  combs  with  brood.  I  once  had 
some  experience  in  hiving  swarms,  of 
the  kind  that  breaks  the  limbs  of  the 
trees,  that  issued  so  late  in  the  honey 
harvest  as  to  be  unable  to  build  comb 
in  which  to  rear  a  sufficient  amount  of 
brood  to  maintain  a  colony.  I  have 
received  the  "  Convention  History  " 
and  I  find  that  it  greatly  exceeds  my 
expectations  in  typography  as  well  as 
contents.  I  consider  it  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition, as  will  all  who  take  any 
interest  in  bees.  It  contains  the  very 
heart  of  a  first-class  bee-book,  and  the 
second  page  alone  is  worth  to  me 
many  times  the  price  of  the  book. 
Bradford,  6  Iowa. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 

Temiieratnre  of  Bees  in  Winter, 

L.  C.  CLARK,  (23-23). 

I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  in  favor 
of  a  temperature  of  about  40°  for  bee- 
cellars,  and  I  was  surprised  that  a 
temperature  so  high  as  60°  to  90",  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Ira  Barber  in 
his  essay  at  the  Detroit  Convention, 
was  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged, 
and  consequently  is  taken  as  the  win- 
ter temperature  for  beesrecommended 
by  that  Convention.  From  60°  to  90° 
is  the  temperature  of  an  active  state 
of  existence,  and  we  hold  that  the 
natural  condition  of  a  colony  of  bees, 
or  their  natural  instinct,  is  to  remain 
inactive  or  sleep  during  the  winter 
season ;  and  that  this  condition  is  best 
secured  at  a  temperature  of  from  3.5° 
to  40°.  If  we  examine  a  colony  placed 
in  so  high  a  temperature  as  60°  to  90°, 
we  will  find  that  the  bees  scattered 
among  the  combs  in  a  constant  state 
of  activity,  and  of  course  must  wear 
out  their  lives  in  much  less  time  than 
when  they  are  kept  inactive  by  a  lower 
temperature. 

It  may  be  said  that  brood-rearing  is 
constantly  kept  up  in  a  high  tempera- 
ture, which  may  be  true,  but  we  must 
remember  that  rearing  of  brood 
largely,  requires  water,  fresh  pollen, 
and  a  chance  for  flight  in  the  open  air  ; 
two  of  these  we  cannot  have  in  a  cel- 
lar, and  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the 
idea  that  sooner  or  later  we  will  get 
into  trouble  by  placing  our  bees  in  the 
cellar  in  a  condition  that  they  will 
rear  much  brood.  We  all  agree  that 
it  requires  a  large  amount  of  honey  to 
rear  brood,  and  it  seems  to  be  all  un- 
natural to  attempt  to  do  so  in  winter 
confinement.  I  also  find  that  when 
the  temperature  of  the  cellar  goes  be- 
low freezing,  the  bees  at  the  outside 
of  the  cluster  have  a  constant  quiver- 
ing motion  of  the  body  and  wings, 
much  more  so  than  at  the  same  tem- 
perature when  out-doors.  It  appears 
that  they  are  too  cold  and  are  trying 
to  raise  the  temperature  by  a  motion 
like  a  man  with  insufficient  covering 
upon  the  bed— he  will  wake  up  and 
try  to  get  warm.  The  bees  are  doing 
the  same  thing,  and  this  constant  mo- 
tion or  activity  will  wear  out  their 
vitality  at  a  time  when  there  are  no 
young  bees  to  rciihice  the  loss. 


The  question  is  about  this  way  :  At 
the  close  of  the  breeding  season  in  the 
fall,  we  have  a  certain  quantity  of 
bees  and  honey  in  each  hive— now 
which  shall  we  do,  place  these  bees  in 
a  condition  that  they  will  sleep  quietly 
and  not  wear  their  lives  out  by  activ- 
ity V  or  shall  we  place  them  in  a  con- 
dition of  activity  where  they  will  be 
constantly  wearing  out,  and  constant- 
ly rearing-brood  with  two  of  the  con- 
ditions of  successful  brood-rearing 
lacking— fresh  pollen  and  a  flight,  and 
also  water  if  furnished  to  them  at  all 
in  an  artificial  manner  V 

On  page  809  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  for  1885,  Mr.  Ira  Barber 
says  at  the  close  of  his  essay,  "  Where 
but  few  bees  are  kept,  where  I  live, 
they  have  no  trouble  in  wintering 
them  in  any  cellar  where  vegetables 
will  keep  without  freezing."  Now 
these  cellars  must  from  necessity  be 
kept  above  freezing  and  will  probably 
range  from  3.5°  to  4.5°.  And  if  small 
lots  of  bees  winter  in  these  cellars 
without  trouble,  why  does  he  recom- 
mend a  temperature  so  much  higher 
for  large  lots  of  bees  V  Probably  19 
bee-keepers  in  20  pursue  some  other 
calling— generally  farming — and  gen- 
erally have  cellars,that  will  keep  vege- 
tables without  freezing,  and  cannot 
conveniently  adopt  a  temperature 
which  would  require  artificial  me;ins 
to  keep  it  up  with  small  lots  of  bees.  I 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Ileddon  where 
he  quotes  Mr.  Barber  on  page  12,  by 
saying,  "  The  wintering  problem  is 
solved."  The  tendency  seems  to  be 
toward  cellar-wintering  in  preference 
to  out-door  packing,  but  there  is  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  tem- 
perature, moisture  and  ventilation, 
and  whether  it  is  advisable  to  raise 
the  temperature  toward  spring  to  en- 
courage breeding.  These  are  points 
which  we  should  all  experiment  on, 
and  observe,  and  now  is  the  time  of 
year  to  do  so. 

Granada,  6  Kans. 


Convention  Notices. 


tW  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Bee-Keepers'  Society  will  be  held  on  Feb.  1 1 ,  1886. 
at  Providence,  R.  I.      GEO.  A.  Stockwell,  Sec. 


{S~  The  Cedar  Valley  Bee-Kfiepers'  Associ- 
ation will  hold  its  winter  meeting- at  the  City 
Hall  in  Laporte  City,  Iowa,  on  Feb.  17  and  IK, 
1886.  Reduced  rates  are  offered  at  the  hotels. 
A  very  complete  prograniine  is  prepared 
with  ample  time  to  discuss  subjects  of  im- 
portance to  bee-keepers.  A  cordial  invita- 
tion is  extended  to  all  to  be  present. 

H.  E.  Hubbard,  Sec. 


tS~  The  New  Jersey  and  Eastern  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  will  hold  their  ninth 
semi-annual  convention  at  Cooper  Union 
(Room  2*2)  in  New  York  City,  on  Wednesday, 
March  10,  1886,  at  9::jO  a.m.  All  who  are 
interested  in  bee-culture  or  honey  are  re- 
spectfully invited  to  attend.  We  expect  a 
larg:e  delejration  from  the  Philadelphia 
Association  to  meet  with  us,  and  it  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting- as  well  as 
instructive  conventions  that  this  Associa- 
tion has  ever  held.  A  special  invitation  is 
extended  to  ladies,  well  knowinji:  that  they 
are  by  no  means  a  small  factor  in  our  in- 
dustry. Beginners,  it  is  well  known,  will 
learn  more  by  attending-  one  good  conven- 
tion than  a  year  of  practical  experiments 
will  teach  them.  All  are  requested  to  bring 
something  to  exhibit,  and  if  you  cannot 
come,  send  us  an  essay  to  read  on  some  live 
subject.  W.  li.  TiiEAiiWELi,,  Sec. 


t^"  The  Illinois  Central  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  at 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  19  and  20,  188U. 

J.  M.  HAMBAnoH,  See. 


t^~  Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  the  meeting  of  the  Marshall  County 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  was  postponed 
from  Jan.  IB,  1880  to  Feb.  20,  188G  ;  at  which 
time  the  same  programme  will  be  carried 
out  as  was  intended  for  Jan.  1(3. 

J.  W.  Sanders,  Sec. 


tS~  The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
Eastern  Iowa  and  Western  Illinois  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Moore's- 
Hall  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  on  Feb.  17  and  18, 
1886.  A  number  of  prominent  apiarists  are 
expected  to  be  present.  Everybody  inter- 
ested in  bee-keeping  should  not  fail  to  come, 
as  all  topics  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in 
the  sale  and  production  of  honej^  and  bees 
will  be  thoroughly  discussed.  Everybody 
preseut  are  requested  to  take  part  in  the 
discussions.  Supply  dealers  and  those 
having  honey  and  beeswax  are  requested  to 
bring  the  same  for  exhibition. 

Wm.  Goos,  Sec.  ■ 


flS-  The  Seventeenth  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  New  York  Slate  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  (formerly  the  Northeastern) 
will  be  lield  in  Rocliester,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb. 
Hi,  17  and  18,  1886.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  meetings  ever  held  in  the  .State.  A 
large  number  of  our  mcst  experienced  bee- 
masters  will  take  part  in  the  discussions, 
and  several  essays  will  be  read  from  a 
number  of  our  most  practical  apiarists 
throughout  the  country.  The  proaramme 
iscomplete.  If  you  are  young  in  tlie  work 
you  can  not  afford  to  stay  away— if  older, 
you  may  give  some  good  hints,  if  you  get 
none.  \Ve  want  a  good  display  of  all  kinds- 
of  supplies  and  fixtures.  We  have  a  room 
on  purpose  for  exhibits,  and  any  goods 
sent  to  the  Secretary  in  care  of  the  "Na- 
tional Hotel,"  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
placed  on  exhibition,  and  either  sold  or  re- 
turned to  the  exhibitor,  as  directed.  Re- 
duced rates  at  tlie  hotels  have  been  secured, 
also  rates  on  some  of  the  railroads.  All 
will  have  to  pay  full  fare  one  way— return 
ticket  at  1-3  fare  by  presenting  certificate 
from  the  Secretary,  wlio  will  furnish  them 
on  application.  VVewalit  an  active  vice- 
president  in  every  county  in  State.  Please 
name  one  or  send  the  name  of  some  one, 
for  your  county. 

F.  C.  Benedict,  Sec. 


Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine. 

^W~  To  create  Honey  Markets  in  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "  Why  Eat 
Honey"  (only  .iO  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  demand  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  *'  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Single  copy,  5  cts. :  per  doz.,  40  cts. ;  per 
hundred,  $2.50.  Five  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $15,00. 

On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  '*  Presented  by," 
etc.  (giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  scatters  theml. 

To  jrive  away  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine "  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 


iSg~  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journai. 
will  be  sent  FREE  upon  application.  ,'Vny  one 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview by  sending  the  names  to  this  office, 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 
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Local  Convention  Directory. 


188«.  Time  and  place  of  Meeting. 

Feb.  u.— Rhode  Islaiui.  at  Providence,  R.  1. 

Geo.  A .  Stockwell,  Sec,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Feb.  16-Ift.— NevF  York  State,  at  Roclieater,  N.  Y. 
F.  C.  Benedict.  Sec,  Perry  Centre.  N.  Y. 

Feb.  17,  18.— Cedar  Valley,  at  Laporte  City,  Iowa. 
H.  E.  Hubbard,  Sec,  Lapurte  City,  Iowa. 

Feb.  17,  18.— E.Iowa  &W.  Ills.,  at  Davenport.  Iowa. 
Wm.  Goos,  Sec,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Feb.  20.— Marshall  Co.,  at  MarabalUown,  Iowa. 

J.  W.  Sanders,  Sec,  J^eGrand,  Iowa. 

Feb.  24.— Oneida  County,  at  Rome,  N.  Y. 

O.  J.  Evans,  Sec,  Camroden,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  10.— N.  Jersey  &  Eastern,  at  N.  Y.  City,  N.  Y. 
W.  B.  Treadwell,  Sec,  16  Thomas  St.,  New  York. 

Apr.  27.— Des  Moines  County,  at  Burlington,  Iowa. 
Jno.  Nau,  Sec,  Middletown,  Iowa. 

Oct.  19,  20.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling.  Ills. 
J.  M.  Hambauph,  Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 

^F"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetlBsa.- Ed. 


Good  Results.— A.  P.  Lawrence, 
Hickory  Corners,  ?  Mich.,  on  Jan.  26, 
1886,  writes : 

In  tlie  fall  of  1884  I  placed  91  colo- 
nies in  the  cellar,  4  of  them  starved, 
12  were  lost  by  "  spring  dwindling,"  I 
sold  2,  and  started  in  1885  with  73  good 
colonies  of  bees  from  which  1  cleared 
$300.  The  first  part  of  the  season 
was  all  that  I  could  ask  for,  but  after 
the  last  of  July  there  was  but  very 
little  honey  gathered.  We  have  to 
depend  mostly  upon  white  clover,  and 
there  is  but  little  basswood  in  this 
vicinity.  I  increased  my  apiary  to 
114  strong  colonies.  I  took  3,.500  lbs. 
of  honey,  700  lbs.  being  extracted.  I 
moved  my  apiary  1  mile  on  November 
26,  and  placed  them  in  the  cellar,  and 
now  they  are  all  in  good  condition. 


Bees    Wintering    Finely.— C.    H. 

Putnam,  Galesburg,+o  111.,  on  Jan.  28, 
1886,  writes  : 

My  bees  thus  far  are  wintering 
finely.  I  have  just  examined  them, 
and  I  find  that  there  has  been  no  accu- 
mulation of  moisture  in  the  hives, 
and  no  signs  of  disease  ;  they  also  ap- 
pear very  contented,  and  remain 
quiet  on  the  approach  of  the  light.  I 
am  wintering  ttiem  in  two  bee-houses, 
into  which  I  placed  113  colonies  on 
Dec.  6  and  7, 1885.  I  keep  the  tem- 
perature as  near  4.5'^  above  zero  as  pos- 
sible. Last  season  was  a  very  poor 
one  for  honey  in  this  locality.  All  of 
my  bees  have  natural  stores,  which  I 
consider  the  proper  food  for  them. 


Actions  of  Bees  in  Winter.— J.  A. 

Procter,  Union  City,ot  Ind.,  on  Jan. 
30, 1886,  says : 

I  have  11  colonies  of  bees  in  a  bee- 
house  made  purposely  for  them,  with 
sawdust  filling.  Then  the  hives  are 
packed  in  sawdust  3  or  4  inches  deep. 


and  there  is  so  much  difference  in  the 
different  colonies  tluit  I  begin  to  con- 
clude tliat  the  bees  of  no  two  colonies 
act  alike  under  the  same  conditions. 
One  of  these  colonies  was  out  at  the 
front  of  the  hive,  and  all  over  it  when 
the  mercury  was  W^  below  zero,  and 
the  bees  of  the  liives  next  to  it  were 
perfectly  quiet.  There  is  another 
colony  that  at  any  time  since  they 
were  put  in,  the  bees  can  be  seen  in 
the  entrance  of  the  hive  humming 
merrily  ;  and  the  next  one  to  it  is  per- 
fectly quiet.  If  some  of  our  experts 
in  apiculture  will  explain  the  reason 
for  the  different  actions  of  the  differ- 
ent colonies  side  by  side,  I  will  be 
very  grateful. 

Reports  of   the   Honey-Crop.— L. 

Ilighbarger,  Adeline,  5  111.,  on  Jan. 
28, 1886,  writes : 

I  was  well  pleased  with  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller's  report,  page  44,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  covers 
all  the  ground.  It  is  entirely  wrong, 
not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  the  honey 
market,  when  bee-keepers  report  only 
when  they  obtain  large  crops  of  honey, 
and  not  when  they  have  small  crops. 
The  Doctor's  ideas  have  the  right 
jingle,  but  do  not  jingle  enough ; 
there  is  one  great  point  left  out— liow 
much  sugar  syrup  have  we  fed  in  order 
to  carry  our  bees  tlirough  the  winter  V 
Now,  Doctor,  how  much  sugar  syrup 
have  you  fed  to  carry  those  340  colo- 
nies through  the  winter  ?  I  move  an 
amendment,  Mr.  Editor,  to  the  Doc- 
tor's suggestions,  and  will  sanction  it 
by  giving  my  report : 

No.     colonies.    Fall  1884 70 

Spring  1885 40 

Fall  1885 60 

"  lbs.  of  Honey  "    "    400 

"    "  Sugar  Syrup  fed,  1885 . . .  .400 

Surplus 000 

I  attribute  my  winter  losses  to  the 
so-called  honey-dew — not  to  pollen. 

P.S.— My  object  is  to  ghow  to  the 
consumer  that  our  honey  crop  is  not 
all  dollars  and  cents.  We  have  been 
showing  the  bright  side  too  much,  and 
the  dark  one  not  enough. 


Dampness  in  Hives,  etc.— Allen  H. 
Thorne,  Fountain  City,o  Ind.,  on 
Jan.  21, 1886,  writes: 

It  is  too  early  in  the  season  to  make 
a  report  for  this  winter,  but  I  can  re- 
port up  to  Jan.  18, 1886.  In  the  fall 
of  1884, 1  placed  23  colonies  in  winter 
quarters  packed  in  sawdust.  All 
were  weak,  and  all  died  but  one, 
caused,  I  think,  from  dampness  col- 
lecting on  the  under  side  of  the  oil- 
cloth and  dripping  down  on  the  bees, 
thus  causing  them  to  become  diseased, 
and  what  did  not  die  with  disease 
froze  during  the  cold  nights  of  last 
winter.  One-half  of  the  colony  that 
I  saved  froze  to  death.  They  clus- 
tered on  both  sides  of  a  comb  near 
the  centre  of  the  hive,  and  all  on  one 
side  froze  in  a  cluster,  leaving  those 
on  the  other  in  good  condition,  and  as 
bright  as  they  were  in  the  fall.  I 
increased  them  to  5  colonies,  and  ob- 
tained 36  pounds  of   honey,  besides 


leaving  about  30  pounds  in  each  hive, 
part  of  it  being  extracted  and  part 
comb  honey.  I  purchased  3  colonies 
and  emptied  8  liives  of  all  their  con- 
tents for  one  of  my  neighbors,  that 
he  was  culculating  to  kill  for  their 
honey.  I  put  them  into  hives  on  7 
combs,  and  fed  26^  pounds  of  syrup  • 
made  of  coffee  A  sugar  to  each 
colony  in  September,  and  then  packed: 
them  for  winter  the  same  as  I  did  last 
fall,  with  the  exception  that  I  took 
the  enameled  cloth  off  and  put  burlap 
covers  in  their  place,  giving  them  %- 
inch  space  over  the  top  of  the  frames 
for  a  bee-space.  I  left  the  top  off  of 
the  hive  and  put  8  inches  of  dry  saw- 
dust over  all  and  18  inches  of  dry  flax- 
tow  on  top  of  the  sawdust,  well 
packed  down  ;  the  object  being  to 
keep  the  dampness  out  of  the  hives. 
They  are  wintering  well  so  far  with- 
out any  sign  of  disease.  I  also  gave- 
them  from  1  inch  to  5  inches  at  the 
entrance  of'  the  hives  as  an  experi- 
ment, and  I  now  see  no  difference, 
for  all  are  wintering  well.  We  have 
had  some  pretty  cold  weather— 20° 
below  zero. 


My  Experience  in  Bee-Keeping.— 

N.   W.    Afflerbaugh,   of    Cameron,© 
Nebr.,  on  Jan.  25, 1S86,  writes  : 

Two  years  ago  last  August  I  ob- 
tained 2  colonies  of  bees,  the  hives 
being  then  full  of  brood,  but  without 
honey.  Ttiey  worked  on  the  heart's- 
ease,  and  in  2  weeks  they  filled  the 
hives  with  honey.  Heart's-ease  is 
one  of  our  best  honey-plants.  I  in- 
creased them  to  17  colonies  by  division. 
I  am  wintering  them  on  the  summer 
stands  packed  in  straw,  and  to-day 
they  had  a  flight.  They  came  out  dry, 
healthy  and  strong.  I  am  wintering 
them  on  their  natural  food— honey— 
which  was  made  for  both  them  and 
man.  The  hive  I  use  is  one  of  my 
own  construction,  being  a  double- 
walled  chaff  hive.  It  opens  on  the 
side,  so  I  need  not  lift  out  the  frames, 
as  they  are  taken  out  on  the  side  ;  a 
bee-feeder  in  the  back  end  of  the  hive, 
put  in  when  the  hive  is  made,  and  is 
intended  to  remain  there.  It  does  not 
interfere  with  anything  about  the 
hive,  and  I  can  feed  both  in  summer 
and  in  winter  with  no  danger  of  rob- 
bing. The  beauty  of  it  is  in  handling 
the  frames  by  taking  them  out  at  the 
side,  thus  causing  scarcely  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  bees.  I  am  well 
pleased  with  it. 

No  Trouble  in  Wintering.— L.  F. 

Guice,   Winterville,»o  Miss.,  on  Jan. 

26, 1886,  writes : 

I  am  now  shipping  the  last  honey 
from  the  crop  of  1885.  I  started  with 
43  colonies  for  producing  extracted 
honey,  and  13  for  increase,  and  during 
the  season  I  took  5,-500  pounds  of 
honey,  some  of  which  I  sold  at  home 
for  good  prices,  and  shipped  the  bal- 
ance to  different  markets,  realizing 
about  4  cents  per  pound  for  it.  I 
closed  the  season  witli  108  colonies  in 
good  condition,  and  all  of  them  at  this 
time  seem  to  be  doing  well.  I  in- 
tend to  build  up  a  better  home  marketv 
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as  it  does  not  pay  to  ship  honey.  We 
of  the  South  do  not  have  any  trouble 
about  wintering  cur  bees— leave  them 
plenty  of  honey  in  the  fall  and  they 
will  be  all  right  the  next  spring. 
There  is  only  a  month  or  two  here 
that  bees  do  not  bring  in  some  pollen, 
and  I  think  it  is  as  necessary  for  them 
as  bread  is  for  people.  1  hope  that 
we  may  have  a  prosperous  season  this 
year. 


Bee-Keeping  in  Southern  Ohio.— E. 
Henkle,  of  Washington  C.  H.,9  O., 
■on  Feb.  2, 188li,  says  : 

I  was  very  unsuccessful  with  my 
bees  last  season,  having  lost  18  colo- 
nies with  diarrhea  last  spring,  which 
left  me  34.  I  had  only  one  swarm 
-during  the  summer,  and  obtained 
only  about  -10  pounds  of  comb  honey, 
and  no  extracted  honey.  I  have  about 
300  section-boxes  nearly  full,  but  the 
drouth  set  in  so  soon  and  cut  the 
white  clover  bloom  off  so  short  that 
the  bees  could  not  finish  them.  We 
had  no  fall  honey.  I  have  35  colonies 
packed  with  chaff  and  leaf  cushions 
on  the  summer  stands.  I  cannot  say 
how  they  are  wintering  at  present,  as 
they  have  had  no  flight  since  Jan.  1. 
My  bees  never  were  strong  enough 
during  the  summer  to  swarm  nat- 
urally or  bear  dividing.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  the  southern  part  of  Ohio 
is  a  poor  place  for  an  apiary.  When 
I  read  the  reports  of  other  bee-keep- 
ers getting  .300,  400  or  500  pounds  of 
honey  from  one  colony,  and  when  I 
have  never  been  able  to  get  over  from 
40  to  .50  pounds  per  colony,  it  looks  to 
me  as  being  very  doubtful. 


what  seed  did  mature,  bees  are  gen- 
erally in  poor  condition.  It  will  take 
most  of  the  early  crop  to  get  them 
built  up.  Bloom  is  starting,  but  it  is 
sparse,  though  should  we  have  a 
warm  spring,  there  may  be  a  good 
late-season,  as  the  ground  is  per- 
fectly saturated  with  water.  Farmers 
are  buoyant  as  a  general  thing,  grain 
is  up  several  inches  in  height,  and  the 
hills  are  green  with  feed  for  farm- 
stock.  Weeds  will  be  plentiful. 
Stock  can  get  their  living  now  in  the 
hills  where  there  is  shelter.  The 
ditches  and  rivers  are  all  full  of  water. 
In  my  article  on  page  776  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal  for  1885, 
it  reads  thus  :  "  It  appears  to  them 
that  bees  can  bore  or  puncture  fruit," 
instead  of  reading,  "  It  appears  to 
them  that  bees  cannot,"  etc. 


Knowing  Pure  Honey.— W.Mason, 
Fillmore,+o  Ind.,  on  Jan.  30,  1886, 
.says : 

While  attending  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Indiana  State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association,  I  was  frequently  asked 
how  we  are  to  know  when  we  are 
getting  pure  honey.  My  first  answer 
was,  "  Buy  of  only  honest  dealers  or 
producers."  Every  consumer  who 
buys  honey  of  a  dishonest  honey-pro- 
ducer or  dealer,  and  is  satisfied  of 
this  fact,  should  publish  s\icli  parties 
as  a  fraud,  and  thus  warn  the  i)eople. 
It  should  be  one  of  the  essential 
points  that  our  associations  should 
watch  and  stamp  out  all  such  frauds 
in  the  honey-markets,  and  see  that  no 
one  has  a  place  in  our  meetings  who 
is  guilty  of  selling  adulterated  honey. 
The  time  will  soon  come  when  the 
consumer  will  know  of  whom  to  buy 
his  honey,  for  it  is  fast  becoming  one 
of  the  staples  of  table  sweets,  aiid  we 
will  soon  know  pure  honey  almost  by 
sight,  if  not  by  taste. 


The  Lewis  Exhibit.— Dr.  A.  B. 
Mason,  Wagon  Works, ^  O.,  on  Jan. 
22, 1886,  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  exhibits  at  the  Detroit  Conven- 
tion, writes  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Editor  :  The  report  of  the 
committee  on  exhibits  at  the  recent 
convention  at  Detroit,  did  not  include 
the  exhibit  of  G.  B.  Lewis  &  Co.,  of 
Watertown,  Wis.  In  a  letter- to  Mr. 
G.  M.  Doolittle,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, they  call  attention  to  the 
omission.  Their  letter  was  forwarded 
to  me,  and  I  wrote  them,  asking  what 
they  exhibited  and  where.  In  reply 
they  say:  "Our  sections  were  dis- 
played in  the  sample  room  of  the 
Newhall  House,  and  also  they  were 
brought  down  to  the  office."  This 
accounts  for  the  omission  in  the  re- 
port, for  the  committee  supposed  that 
all  the  exhibits  were  made  at  the 
Antisdel  House.  They  state  :  "  We 
exhibited  only  4yx4,i4,  open-top,  very 
white  basswood  sections,  and  some 
English  section-folders."  Please  in- 
sert the  above  in  the  Bee  Journal. 

[If  the  "exhibit"  mentioned  was  not 
made  at  the  place  designated  for  such 
by  the  Society,  that,  of  course,  ac- 
counts for  the  omission  in  the  report 
of  the  committee.  We  are  also  cited 
to  the  fact  that  the  names  of  neither 
of  the  members  of  the  firm  are 
enumerated  in  the  published  list  of 
i  members  of  the  Society.  On  that,  we 
know  nothing  more  than  we  find  in 
the  report  as  published.— Ed.] 


Prospects  in  California. —  J.  D. 
Enas,  Kapa,*o  Calif.,  on  Jan.  1,  1886, 
writes : 

We  are  having  a  wet  season  and 
•warm  rains  so  far,  with  prospect  of  a 
fair  honey  season  for  1886.  As  con- 
siderable seed  did  not  sprout  last 
season,  and  the  birds  and  wild  game 
must   have    cleaned  up    pretty    well 


but  since  that  time  the  weather  has 
been  very  cold,  and  bees  that  were 
left  out-doors  are  suffering  con- 
siderably. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


Bees  in  Splendid  Condition.— Wil- 
son Sherman,  Chester  Centre,©  Iowa, 
on  Jan.  22, 1886,  says  : 

My  bees  were  placed  in  the  cellar 
on  Dec.  5, 188-3.  They  had  a  chance 
for  flight  every  day  up  to  Dec.  4,  if 
they  wished  to  do  so.  They  have  now 
been  in  the  cellar  over  a  montli  and  a 
half,  and  they  are  all  quiet  and  in 
splendid  condition.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  have  consumed  on  an  average 
over  3 or  4  lbs.  each,  so  far.  The  tem- 
perature of  my  cellar  has  varied  be- 
tween 44  -  and  4.8'^  above  zero.  The 
winter  was  very  mild  up  to  Jan.  1, 


Office  of  the  American  Bee  Journal,    i 
Monday,  10  a.  m.,  Feb.  8,  1886.  ( 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour : 

CHICAOO. 

HONEY.— There  is  an  easier  tone  to  the  comb 
honey  market,  and  prices  are  fully  one  cent  per 
pound  less  than  at  last  quotations,  15c.  being  the 
price  for  white  comb  honey  in  i-lb.  sections,  and 
some  e.xtra  nice  brings  It^c.  This  is  owing  to  small 
lots  coming  into  different  commission  houses,  and 
all  being  eager  to  sell- they  underbid  regular  honey 
houses  in  order  to  do  so  Extracted  honey  brings 
6®Hc.  per  lb. 

BEBSWAX.-24S26C. 

K.  A.  BURNBTT,  161  South  Water  8t. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— The  market  for  honey  continues  dull, 
and  prices  are  ruling  lower  ;  however,  if  the  cold 
weather  continues,  it  may  improve  the  trade  in  a 
short  time.  We  quote  as  follows  :  Fancy  white 
CO  rub  in  ]-lb.  paper  cartons,  13(gil4c.;  the  same  in 
1-lb.  glassed  or  unglassed  sections,  Ii2{§il8c.;  the 
same  in  12-lb.  glassed  sections.  El^@l  Ic.  and  in  un- 
glassed 2-lbs.,  Il(sil2c.  Buckwheat  honey  in  2-lb. 
sections,  glassed,  ye.:  in  l-lb.  sections,  glassed 
or  unglassed,  IO(S.llc.  E.xtracted— white  clover 
6J^('tKc. ;  buckwheat.  .5^(«)<i4c. 

BEESWA.\.-Prime  yellow,  26@28c. 

McCAUL  &  Ulldreth  Bros.,  34  Hudson  St. 

ST.  LOUIS. 
HONEY.— The  market  is  quiet  and  the  demand 
light  just  now-  We  quote  prices  as  follows:- 
Choice  comb  honey.  l()(iil2c.  Extracted,  In  bar- 
rels, 4H(a*5c.  Extra  fancy  of  brltiht  color  and  in 
No.  1  p.ickaees,  H  advance  on  above  prices. 
BEESWAX.-Firm  at  22Hc.  for  prime. 

D.  G-  TOTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONE  Y.— The  demand  is  extremely  slow  for  ex- 
tracted honey.  Manufaoturei-.sseem  to  have  taken 
a  rest.  There  is  only  a  fair  demand  for  honey  in 
glass  jars.  :uiil  f<ir  lomb  lioiiey.  Prices  are  un- 
changed anil  nniniruil.  with  (n-cjisional  arrivals  and 
a  large  stork  nil  tl!,' iti;irk('t.  Wi-  quote  extracted 
honey  at  4(3i.'^c..  and  choice  comb  honey  at  12®14c., 
in  a  jobbing  way. 

BEESWAX.— There  is  a  good  home  demand  for 
it.    We  pay  2.=jc.  per  lb.  for  choice  yellow. 

C.  F.  fliuTH  &  Sox,  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CLBVBLAND. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  not  quite  as  active  as  it 
has  been,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  many  attractions  of 
the  Holiday  Season.  Best  white,  l-lb.  sections 
sell  at  15c.,  and  2-lbs.  for  I3®l4c.,  but  there  is  not 
so  much  sale  for  the  latter.  Second  grade  honey 
is  dull  at  l-2®13c.  Old  white,  10(gil2c.  Extracted, 
'Jtt'fc.  per  lb. 

BE  l-^S WAX.— Very  scarce  at  22@25c. 

A.  C.  KKNUKL.  115  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Sales  are  extremely  light  and  prices 
are  very  low.  Choice  comb  honey  in  l-lb.  sections 
brings  i4(ai5c.;  2-lbs..  12(«il:Jc.  Dark  fail  honey  1 
to  2  cents  less.  Extracted  honey  is  very  dull  and  of 
slow  sale.  We  had  to  unload  a  lot  of  very  fine  ex- 
tracted honey  this  week  at  5c.,  and  stocks  continue 
to  accumulate. 

BEESWAX.— Scarce  and  higher— 22(S>25c. 

('i.EMoNS.CLOON  &  CO.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

BOSTON. 
HONEY.— It  is  selling  very  well  but  prices  are 
very  low,  and  we  are  often  obliged  to  shade  our 
prices  in  order  to  make  rates.  We  quote  comb 
honey  in  l-lb.  sections  at  14(g)16c.,  and  2-lb.  sec- 
tions at  i2(£i  14c.  Extracted.  6(gi8c. 
BEESWAX.— 30  cts.  per  lb. 

Blake  &  kipley.  57  Chatham  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— Choice  comb  honey  is  in  light  supply 
and  is  bringing  tirra  figures.  There  is  a  fair  move- 
ment in  best  qualities  of  extracted  at  steady  rates. 
We  quote  as  follows  :  white  to  extra  white  comb, 
l()ratl2'^c.;  amber.  Tt^^Hc.  Extracted,  white  liquid, 
5M(%'5^c.:  light  amber  colored.  4 ^ 'a 4-^4 c:  amber 
and  candied.  4)tfc.:  dark  and  candied,  4(44^c. 

BEESWA.\.— Quotable  at  ■2:ja25c.,  wholestile. 
O.  B.  S.MiTH  &  Co.,  423  Front  Street. 

DETROIT. 

HONEY.— It  is  dull  anil  lower.  Best  white  in  1- 
pound  sections,  15c.  There  are  no  sales  of  dark 
honey.  Light  extracted  brings  10  cts.  in  25  and  50 
poiniil  tiiiK-ans. 

BEBSWA.x.- 253-2-c.  M.  H.  Hunt. 
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rssuod  every  Wednesday  by 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

PKOPUIETORS. 

923&925WESTMADISQNST.,CHICAG0,ILL. 
At  One  Dollar  a  Year. 


ALFRED  H.  NEWMAN, 

Business  Manager. 


bipedal  ^0tijces, 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing  to  this  office.  We  have  several  lettors 
(some  inclosin;?  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having:  no  Post-Office,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


**  Don't  Stop  "—that  is  what  many  write 
to  lis  about  their  papers,  when  their  time  is 
nearly  out.  One  subscriber  says  :  "  This 
has  been  a  year  of  disaster,  and  it  is  not  con- 
venient for  me  to  send  you  the  money  now 
to  renew  my  subscription.  It  runs  out  with 
this  month  ;  hut  doti't  stop  ticuding  it.  I  will 
gret  the  money  to  you  within  three  months." 
Such  letters  are  coming  every  day,  and  so 
for  the  present  we  have  concluded  not  to 
stop  any  papers  until  requested  to  do  so. 

TVlien  renewing  subscriptions  please  send 
an  extra  name  or  two  with  your  own  and 
secure  a  premium.  We  have  some  colored 
Posters,  which  we  will  send  tTiEE,  to  put 
up  in  conspicuous  places.  We  will  with 
pleasure  send  sample  copies  to  any  one  who 
will  try  to  get  up  a  club. 


Pre»6rTe  your  papers  for  reference. 
If  you  have  no  BINDER  we  will  mail  you 
one  tor  7.">  cents,  or  you  can  have  one  free 
if  you  will  send  us  4  new  yearly  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Bee  Journal. 


t^"  Our  rates  for  two  or  more  copies  of 
the  hook,  "  Bees  and  Honey,"  may  be  found 
on  the  Book  List  on  the  second  page  of  this 
paper.  Also  wholesale  rates  on  all  books 
where  they  are  purchased  "  to  sell  again." 


Beeswax  Wanted.— We  are  now  paying 
24  cents  per  pound  for  good, average,  yellow 
Beeswax,  delivered  here.  Cash  on  arrival. 
Shipments  are  solicited.  The  name  of  the 
shipper  should  be  put  on  every  package  to 
prevent  mistakes. 


System  and  Success. 

^P~  All  who  intend  to  be  systematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    .')0  colonies  (120  pages) $1  00 

"    100  colonies  (t3:iO  pages) 12.5 

"     200  colonies  (420  pages) 1-50 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  tor  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 


To  any  One  sending  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber with  their  own  renewal  (with  $2.00), 
we  will  present  a  copy  of  the  new  "  Con- 
vention History  of  America." 


The  Time  lor  Reading  has  now  come. 
The  long  winter  evenings  can  be  utilized  by 
reading  up  bee-literature.  We  have  all  the 
newest  bee-books  and  can  fill  all  orders  on 
the  day  they  are  received. 


Any  person  not  a  subscriber,  receiving  a 
copy  of  this  paper,  will  please  consider  it 
an  invitation  to  become  a  subscriber  to  it. 


Cash  In  Advance  is  the  rule,  but  no 
longer  than  six  months  of  grace  can  be 
allowed  on  the  small  sum  of  $1.00.  Sub- 
scriptious  may  commence  at  any  time,  and 
discontinuances  may  be  ordered  at  any 
time,  when  arrearages  are  paid  up. 


Agents  can  sell  the  Guide  and  Hand- 
Book  like  "  hot-cakes."  Send  us  an  order 
for  five  copies  (with  $2.30)  and  we  will  send 
you  the  Weekly  Bee  Journal  free  for  a 
year.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  get  the 
Weekly  Bee  Journal  without  cost  I  I 


Perforated-Zlnc— We  have  laid  in  a 
stock  of  perforated  zinc,  for  excluding 
drones  and  queens,  and  can  fill  orders  for 
any  size  of  pieces  or  quantity  at  15  cents 
per  square  foot,  or  in  full  sheets  3x8  feet  at 
$2.75  per  sheet.  We  also  have  pieces  out  to 
fit  the  Langstroth  hive— 19^x14',^- Price  25 
cents  each. 


All  the  Numbers  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year  are  sent  to  new  subscribers, 
unless  otherwise  ordered. 


Extracted  Honey.  —  Any  one  having 
white  extracted  honey  for  sale,  are  invited 
to  correspond  with  us.  We  are  paying  7 
cents  per  lb.  for  it,  delivered  here. 


Write  to  F.  J.  Crowley,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
for  Price  List  (1880)  of  Apiarian  Supplies, 
Bees,  Queens,  Foundation,  etc. 


To  Fill  the  egg  basket,  keep  the  poultry 
supplied  with  bones,  shells  and  offals  of 
bones  with  meat  on,  ground  to  a  suitable 
size.  To  do  this  get  one  of  Wilson's  Hand 
Mills. 

Dadant'sFoundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  AdTertlBement  in  another  column. 


NOTICE.— For  $:j.(iO  1  will  mail  cllrcit,  Frank 
Cheshire's  Krt'atsrientiflc  work  nuwpuhliHhlnK 
in  parts, "BeeHan<l  Bee-KoeplnK."— Artliur  Todd,— 
Dadunt  Foundation  Depot—Ciermantown,  Pa. 
(iA4t 


WANTED.— Two  youn^i   men   to  work  with 
liees.    Three  hundred  colonies— ;J7  years'  ex- 
perience.   Address,      8. 1.  FKEEBOKN. 
4Atf  ITHACA,  WIS. 


BEES,  bee-hivefl.  Imported  queens— Hrst-class- 
cheap.    OTIS  N.  BALDWIN.  ClarksTllle,  Mo. 
4Aly 


1869.     IIP  WITH  TME  TIMES.     1886 
Armstrong's  Perfection 

CROWN  HIVE. 

Tlio  bruini-lriiiiK's,  linnfy-riick.  anil  section-boxes 
are  all  Kev*-i-Mible. 

At  the  St.  .lo^epli  :in(l  8t.  Lmiis,  Mo.,  Expositions 
in  1885,  it  tcMik  the  first  premium  over  several  of 
tlie  most  prominent  bee-liives  now  in  use. 

Illustrated  CataloEue  sent  free.    Address, 

5D131  E.  ARMSTRONG,  Jersey ville.  Ills. 


A  "WARDED  First  Premium  at  Michigan  State 
Fair  in  1WH4  ;  ami  and  at:ain  in  1885  at  the 
Inter-State  Fair  held  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Prices 
greatly  reduced.  SPECIAL  RATES  on  large  lots. 
Address  as  above  for  price  list  of  Apiarian  Supplies 
and  Berry  Packages.  6A3t 


The  NEW  Heddon  Hive. 

We  have  made  arning:ements  with  the 
inventor  by  which  we  shall  make  and  sell  the 
Heddon  Reversible  Hive,  both  at  wholesale 
and  retail  ;   nailed  and  also  in  the  flat. 


Tlie  eiitiravintr  yives  a  good  idea  of  the  hive.- 
Tlie  brnnil-chainlii'r  i-^  in  twn  wecti'ins  ;  also  the 
surjiliis  arr:ini:fiiii'iit.  wliich  niiiy  lie  interchanged 
or  invcrti'd  ;it  will.  The  caii,  hutttmi-board,  and 
tnp  ;unl  I  "lit  mil  lit  caih  sL'rtumal  case  has  one-half 
(if  a  re;_'iilar  lice-sparw  so  tliat  the  surplus  cases 
with  the  MM'tiun^,  may  he  placed  between  the  two 
brii(Ki-(_hami'ers,iir  the  hitter  may  be  transposed 
or  inverted— in  fact,  all  parts  of  this  hive  are 
perfectly  interchangeable.  The  brood-frames  will 
ALL  be  bored  ffir  wires. 

A  SAMPLE  TIIVK  includes  the  hottom-board 
aiKl  stand  ;  a  statU-H  li'iiu'v-hoanl,  ami  i-ap  ;  two  6- 
inrh  liroii(l-rhaMiinT>,  i-ach  (■iintaiiijii^r  s  frames; 
tW'i  surplus  arraiiu'ciiM-ms,  eacli  containing  J8  one- 
pniind  s».H'tions.  iiiic  with  wiik-  frames  and  separa- 
tors, ami  the  otiier  wiliiunt  >*cparator8.  This  latter 
chamber  can  lie  interchanged  with  the  other 
stiiries.  but  canimt  be  reversed.  It  is  NAILEDAND 
PAiNTEii.  and  ready  lor  immediate  use.  Price, 
J4.i>o.  coniplcto.  'I'lic  same  ready  to  nail,  f2.75. 
For  further  jiarticulars  send  for  imrnew  Illustrated 
Catalogue  for  I88G. 

XHOS.  O.  NEWmAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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FAIRSm  SQUARE  DEALING. 

"^  Believing  that  if  a  man  has  dealt  squarely  with  bis  fellow- 

nien  his  patrons  are  bis  best  advertisers,  I  invite  all   to 

make  inquiry  of  the  character  of  my  seeds  among  over  a 

million  of  Fanners,  Gardeners  and  Planters  who  have 

used  them  during  the  past  thirty   years.     Raising  a 

large  portion  of  the  seed  sold,  (few  seedsmen  raise  the 

seed  they  sell)  I  was  the  first  seedsman  in  the  United 

States  to  warrant  (as  per  catalogue)  their  purity  and  freshness. 

My  new  Vegetable  and   Flower  Seed  CntaloRue  for  1886  will  be 

f-ent  FKEE  lo  all  who  write  for  it.   Among  an  immense  vanetv, 

my  friends  will  find  in  it  (and  in  none  other)   ;i  new  drumlieHd  ('fib- 

bape,  just  about  as  earlv  as  Hender'son's,  but   nesii'ly  twico  as 

laree  I  James  J.  0.  €Sreeory,  jnaiblebeud,  JUass. 


EVERGREENS 

and  European  Larches;  all 
sizes.  All  Nursery  grown  Jit 
prices  never  before  offered. 
Norway  Spruce.  Scotch,  Aus- 
trian, White  and  Mountain 
Pines,  Balsam  t'ir.  Northern 
Red  Cedar,  and  Arbar  V'itea 
from  a^i.  per  1,000  up  Shipped 
with  safetv  to  ail  parts  ot  the 
li.S.  Price  list  free.  I>.Ifi]lI<l^, 
KvtTgrcrn  Specialist,      Uusdeet  IIL 


Western  BEE-KEEPERS'  Suppl>  House. 


We  Ill.Tlillflirtii) 

lilies  olul  I  k\ndf*Mst  tjunl'iri/  Rtloir- 
*:st  prices.      Hives,  Sectiont.,  Comb 
foundation.   Extractors,  Smukers, 
Cralos.  Honey  Buckela  Veils,  Feed- 
ers. Bee-Literature,  efc.  eic. 
Imported    Italian    Queen-*. 
Italian    Queens.  Bees  hv  the 
Ih.,  Nucleus  nr  Colony.  *'Bce- 
Ki'fjM't"-'  <;«iidc,    Itlemiirnndn   an«l 
il!M..|i:itiil  r!iiiil..L'iii'"  iif  48  [»i|.*08 
Y\{\}    1..    ]'■■  ■■  ^■■•'\n-T^.      .Address 
JO>KI'll    NVSK\VAM>ER, 
1>E8  MOINES,  lUVVA. 
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Dadant's  FoiindatioiiFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertlaement  in  another  column. 
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Bingham  Smokers 

AND 

HONEY-KNIVES. 

Send  for  Circalais. 

Bingham  &  Hetherington, 

ABRONIA,  MICH. 


Dadant'sFoiiiulation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  letall.  See  Advertisement  in  anotlier  columa. 


A  FASCINATING  PUKSUIT, 

Queen-rearing  is  a  fascinating:  pursuit. 
Every  Ijee-keeper  should  rear  a  lew  queens 
for  amusement  and  experiment.  The  best 
method  tor  rearing  queens  may  be  found  In 
the  third  editon  of  Tlie  Bee-Keepers' 
Haiidy-BBok,a  work  of  300  pages  and  100 
Illustrations.  Of  this  ti-eatiseon  bee-culture, 
Mr.  Langstroth  says  :  "  It  certainly  is  the 
hest  authority  on  this  important  branch  of 
bee-keeping.  You  have  done  more,  in  my 
opinion,  than  any  one  else  to  facilitate  the 
breeding  of  choice  queens,  and  to  simplify 
the  process  by  which  those  who  breed  such 
queens  either  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  can 
make  the  most  of  all  time  they  devote  to 
this  important  branch  of  bee-culture." 

The  hook  is  handsomely  and  substantially 
bound  in  cloth,  and  sent  by  mall  for  $1.30 
per  copy. 

Prospectus  and  price-list  of  queens  and 
supplies  sent  free.    Address, 
4Etf  HENKY  ALLEYS  CO.,  Wenham,  Mass. 


BEESWAX. 

"We  pay  3S4c.  per  lb.,  deliTered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mistakes,  the  shipper's  name 
Bhoald  always  be  on  each  package. 

TH08.  ».  NE^'MAX  <fe  SON, 

923  &  9:25  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Dadant^sFoiiudatioii  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  Bee  Advertieement  In  another  column. 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smoker, 
SQUARE  GLiSS  HOMEY-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circuliirs,  Hpply  to 

4'HAS    F.  HITTH  .fe  SON, 

Freeman  4  Central  Ave..       -       CINCINNATI.  O. 
P.S.— Send  IOC.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Boe-Keepera 


ELECTROTYPES 

Of  Kneravtntra  used  in  the  Bee  Journal  for  sale  at 
.ih  cents  per  square  inch— no  single  cut  sold  for  less 
than  5UC. 

XHOS.  G.  NKWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Dadaiit'sFouiulatioiiFaetory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  columo- 


Given's  Foundation  Press 

THE  OIVEN  PRESS  stands  in   the  froBt 
rank   fur  manufacturinc   FOCTSTUATIOST 
In  ^Vlred  Frameii,  as  well  as  foundation  for 
SECTIONS.    Without  a  dissenting  voice,  all  of 
our  customers  affirm  its  superiority. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Samples. 

J.  K.  CAL,DVrEl,I.  &,  CO., 
lABtf         HOOPESTON,  Vermillion  Co.,  ILL. 

Bee-Hives,  Honey-Boxes,  Sections. 

Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  the  World. 

Capacity,  one  car-load  per  day.    Best  of  goods  at 
lowest  prices.    Write  for  price-list. 

C.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO. 

SlAtf.  WATERTOWN,  WTS. 

Vandervort  Foundation  Mill. 

6  Inch,  Price,  $25.00. 

It  makes  the  finest  extra  thin  Foundation  for 
comb  honey.    For  Sale  by 

XHOS.  G.  NEWMAN  Sc  SON, 

92,3  &  025  West  Madison  St.,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPER'S  ADVISEB. 

The  BuiTisH  Bee  .Journal  is  published  erery 
Week,  at  Ten  Shillintis  and  ind.  per  annum,  and 
contains  the  best  practical  information  for  the 
time  being,  showins  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  Amekioan 
Bee  Journal,  one  year,  for  $3.50. 


FLAT . BOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

high  side-walls,  4  to  16  square  feet  tc 
^  the  pound.  Circular  and  samples  free^ 

"^.v.v.7,v.■;•,^•«  J-  V'AN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 

h'iS^S^^  i^"-'!*^  Mynufacturere, 

Sprout  Brook,  Mont,  o^o^  N.  Z» 


Bee-keepers'  Supplies, 

standard  Langstroth, 

Quinby  Standing-Frame, 

And  all  other  kinds  of  Hives* 
MADK  TO  ORDER, 

Quinby  Smolter  a  speciaity. 

I  shall  supply  anytbinK  vou  need  in  the  Apiary. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 

"W.  E.  CE.AKK,  successor  to  L.C.  Root, 
7A17  OHISKANY.  Oneida  County,  N.  T. 


1^^^^  A  I  A  ^%'\i  or«90a  month  I 
^fc^^*^^*^'^  '  Dgents  everywhere  I 
^^^^^^  to  travel  and  sell  staple  goods  to  dealers,  or  I 
^^^^^^H  $40  a  month  &  expenses  to  distribute  circu- 1 
^^^■^^^  lars  in  your  vicinity.  All  expenses  advanced.  I 
^^^^^  salary  promptly  paid.  Sample  packag-e  ofl 
our  g-oods  and  full  particulars  FREE.  Send  8  cental 
for  postage,  packin':;,  etc.  We  mean  what  wc  say. 
NATIONAL  STTPPl.Y  COMPANY, 

Palace  Bulldlnff,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Fruit-Farm  &  Apiary 

FOR  sale:  CHEAP! 

QlO  acres,  hill-land,}^  well-stocked  with  apples. 
9l\j  peaches,  pears,  plums,  quinces,  prspes.  and 
small  iruit.  in  tine  bearint;  comiitiun.  'I'he  remain- 
der is  in  pHsiure.  trrass,  ^rain.  etc.  Apiary  C(mtains 
140  ITAI-IAN  l!Ol>OKI£»l  in  Limyslroth 
hives.  Bee-house  and  all  mndern  appliances  for 
apiculture,  in  asgo<id  locution  for  bees  and  honey 
as  can  be  found.  Good  m-room  house,  beautifully 
located,  commanding'  a  view  of  the  city,  river  and 
surmundiiin  country.  New  barn  and  out-buildinps, 
cistern,  never-failinK  springs,  etc.  Reasons  for 
selling— ai;e  and  ill-health. 

lAtf     s.  A.  STILLMAN,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 


Vol. nil.    FeD.lU886.    No.], 


TUe  Bees  are  Glad  I— The  fine  and 
spring-like  weather  of  the  past  weels  has 
been  very  general,  and  the  bees  have  been 
enjoying  a  nice  flight.  The  miid  weather 
has  extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Paciflc  coasts.  Bee-keepers  generally  are 
rejoicing  and  are  nearly  as  hilarious  as  the 
bees.  There  is  a  good  prospect  now  for  a 
bountiful  crop  of  honey  during  the  present 
year,  for  the  clover  has  been  protected  by 
the  snow,  and  it  looks  verj'  healthy. 


I»r.  C.  E.  Rulison,  of  Flushing,  Mich., 
drove  30  miles  on  Wednesday  morning,  Feb. 
3,  to  attend  the  Bee-Convention  at  East 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  and  returned  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  evening  of  that  day.  A 
journey  of  60  miles  to  attend  a  "bee-talk" 
shows  that  the  Doctor  is  an  enthusiast. 


Florida  has  suffered  very  much  this 
winter  from  "the  cold  wave."  The  man- 
groves have  been  killed,  and  this  source  of 
honey  destroyed.  The  orange  trees  have 
suffered,  and  the  oranges  are  frozen.  One 
redeeming  feature  may  be  mentioned,  which 
we  find  in  a  Southern  paper,  viz  :  "  that 
Northern  capitalists  propose  to  utilize  the 
frozen  Florida  oranges  by  making  wine  of 
them,  for  which  purpose  the  frost  has  not 
injured  them.'* 


Fertilizers.— Where  the  materials  come 
from  ;  where  to  get  them  in  the  cheapest 
form  ;  bow  to  compound  formulas,  etc.,  by 
J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  A.M.,  is  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet  of  116  pages,  just  issued  from  the 
press  of  Hand,  Avery  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
It  contains  much  practical  information, 
given  in  language  that  farmers  can  under- 
stand. It  has  been  heartily  endorsed  by 
such  men  as  Dr.  Sturtevant,  of  the  New 
York  E.\perimental  Station.  Price,  30  cents. 


The  Indiana  State  Fair  will  be  held 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  commencing  Monday, 
Sept.  27,  1886,  and  hold  for  a  week. 


The  Kcv.  Robert  West,  editor  of  the 
Advance,  appears  to  be  too  busy  with 
"revival  work  "  to  even  notice  our  demand 
for  a  retraction  of  his  falsehoods  about  comb 
honey  being  manufactured,  tilling  and 
"capping  the  so-called  honey-cells  by  ma- 
chinery," etc.  Wo  have  always  supposed 
that  religion  should  make  men  hotiest 
(especially  those  "who  minister  at  the 
altar"),  but  Mr.  West's  example  indicates 
just  the  opposite  I  1  He  stands  convicted, 
by  the  facts,  of  having  broken  the  Ninth 
Commandment,  which  was  thundered  from 
Sinai  in  these  words  :  "  Thou  Shalt  not  bear 
false  witness  against  thy  neighbor,"  and 
when  it  is  pointed  out  to  him,  instead  of 
making  an  honest  confession  that  he  was 
deceived  by  that  lie  of  Prof.  Wiley,  (which 
the  latter  says  ho  wrote  as  "  a  scientific 
pleasantry,"  and  not  as  a  sober  fact,)  Mr. 
West  dodges  the  issue,  says  that  he  "  sur- 
mises," has  "reason  to  believe,"  etc.,  but 
wilfully  withholds  the  retraction,  meanwhile 
allowing  the  falsehoods  to  be  copied  by  hun- 
dreds of  papers  all  over  the  country,  which 
naturally  believe  them  to  be  true,  because 
they  were  positively  stated  as  facts  by  a 
"minister,"  and  sanctioned  by  their  appear- 
ance in  a  "religious  paper!"  During  all 
this  time  an  honest  industry  is  suffering  on 
account  of  his  unjust  accusation,  and  sub- 
sequent unhallowed  silence  I  Is  not  a 
profession  of  "  religion"  which  permits  such 
base  characteristics,  a  mockery  ?  Does  not 
the  actions  of  such  "  priests  "  do  mbre  harm 
to  public  morals  than  all  the  good  their 
preaching  could  do  in  a  life-time?  "True 
religion  "  bleeds  at  every  pore,being  stabbed 
by  its  professed  friends  and  hired-laborers. 
Solomon,  the  wisest  of  men,  remai-ked  :  "He 
that  uttereth  slander  is  a  fool." — Prov.  x, 
18.  This  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  3,000 
.years  ago,  when  it  was  written. 


Neiv  Price-lilsts  have  been  received 
from  the  following  persons  : 

E.  Rretchmer,  Coburg,  Iowa.— 30  pages— 
Bee-Keepers'  Supplies,  Apiarian  Imple- 
ments, Italian  Bees,  etc. 

B.  Walker  &  Co.,  Capac,  Mich. — t  pages- 
Apiarian  Supplies. 

Monroe  County  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.— 10  pages— Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants  and 
Vines. 

Elwangcr  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— 18 
pages— Fruits  Cultivated  at  Mount  Hope 
Nurseries. 

F.  N.  Lang,  Baraboo.Wis. — i8  pages — Tree, 
Flower,  Vegetable  and  Field  Seeds. 

E.  H.  Ricker  &  Co.,  Elgin,  Ills.— '20  pages- 
Elgin  Nurseries. 

.1.  W.  Bittenbender,  Knoxville,  Iowa.— 12 
pages— Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

F.  J.  Crowley.  Batavia,  N.  Y.— 12  pages- 
Apiarian  Supplies,  Bees,  Queens,  etc. 

R.  H.  Allen,  191  Water  St.,  New  York.— 02 
pages— Seeds,  Roots,  Plants,  and  Garden 
Requisites.  .    '" 

Edward  Gillett,  Southwick,  Mass.  — 16 
pages— Plants. 

D.  B.  Ulery,  New  Carlisle.  0.-16  pages- 
Bees,  Queens  and  Apiarjan  Supplies.        — i 

.lohn  Nebel  &  Son,  High  Hill,  Mo.— 6  pages 
— Bees,  Queens  and  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

Emil  J.  Baxter,  Nauvoo,  Ills.— 2  pages- 
Honey. 

Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of  either  of  them, 
can  obtain  it  by  sending  a  postal  card  to  the 
address  as  given  above. 


Food  Adulteration.— The  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  Standard  says  :  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  bill  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Representati\es  by  Congressman  Fred- 
erick. It  has  been  read  twice,  referred  to 
the  committee  on  the  judiciary  and  ordered 
to  be  printed.  It  is  an  important  measure, 
and  should  be  adopted  : 

A  Bill  to  prevent  the  adulteration  or  Imita- 
tion of  food  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,thatit  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  individual,  company,  or  corporation 
to  manufacture  or  sell,  any  adulterations  or 
imitations  of  food  whatever,  unless  they  be 
branded  or  stamped,  plainly  giving  the 
ingredients  contained  therein,  and  the 
relative  proportion  of  each  ingredient  con- 
tained therein. 

Sec. 2.  Thatany  person  who  manufactures, 
sells,  or  offers  for  sale  any  adulterations  or 
imitations  of  food  of  whatsoever  kind, 
unless  the  same  be  plainly  branded  or 
stamped  as  heretofore  provided,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  flue 
or  imprisonment,  the  flue  to  be  not  less  than 
§200,  and  the  imprisonment  not  less  than 
six  months,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  3.  That  any  person  or  persons  filing 
information,  under  oath,  that  leads  to 
conviction  of  above,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby, 
entitled  to  one-halt  of  the  fine  imposed  for 
such  violation. 


In  the  South  the  present  winter  has 
been  very  severe,  and  nearly  all  the  disas- 
ters to  bees  so  far  recorded  are  from  that 
section.  The  Rev.  L.  Johnson's  letter  in 
this  week's  Journal  is  a  sample  of  the 
wide-spread  desolation  among  bees.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  frost  may  be  of  some  value  in 
other  ways.    The  Chicago  Times  says  : 

The  recent  freeze  at  the  South  was  not  an 
unmixed  evil.  The  frosr  penetrated  the 
earth  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  and  soil  that 
had  been  impacted  for  several  years  was 
loosened  and  made  ready  for  unusual  pro- 
ductiveness, while  numerous  pests  of  the 
worm  and  bug  order  were  probably 
destroyed  by  the  cold. 


Opinions  expressed  concerning  the 
pamphlet  on  Convention  History  and  Re- 
ports of  the  National  Society  from  its  com- 
mencement, are  as  follows  : 

The  "Convention  Pamphlet"  is  a  souvenir 
of  apicultural  intelligence,  and  worth  many 
times  its  price  to  any  bee-keeper.— James 
Heddon,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 

It  cannot  fail  to  awaken  renewed  interest 
in  future  Conventions,  to  publish  the  Re- 
ports in  pamphlet  form.  —  J.  H.  Andre, 
Lockwood,  N.  Y. 

The  publication  of  the  History  of  the 
North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Society  in 
pamphlet  form  is  a  grand  thing,  and  you 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  whole  bee-keeping 
fraternity.  I  appreciate  it.— J.  B.  Mason, 
Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 

It  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  infor- 
mation for  bee-keepers.- F.  L.  Dougherty, 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 

It  is  certainly  very  valuable  to  those  who 
have  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  conven- 
tions, and  none  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 
—Frank  A.  Eaton,  Bluffton,  O. 

The  Convention  Report  Pamphlet  is  re- 
ceived. The  whole  work  is  a  credit  to  your 
ofliee,  from  the  subject-matter  to  the  cover. 
— T.  L.  Von  Dorn,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

It  is  standard  authority  on  the  doings  of 
the  Society,  and  no  library  of  bee-literature 
will  be  complete  without  it.  I  think  that 
every  member  and  all  others  particularly 
interested  in  the  fascinating  pursuit  of 
apiculture,  will  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
compiling  a  work  so  valuable  and  useful  to 
the  bee-keepers  of  North  America.— C.  R. 
Isham,  Peoria,  N.  Y. 
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REPLIES  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 

Using  Old  Coml)  Founilatioii, 

Query,  No.  197.— Last  spring-  I  filled 
brood-frames  for  about  ^0  tiives  with  comb 
foundation,  and  also  starters  in  surplus 
boxes.  Can  I  use  them  next  spring  as  they 
are.  or  will  cold  weather  or  ageinjure  them? 
If  so,  what  shall  I  do  about  it  ?— P.  W.,  New 
York. 

Use  them.— James  Heddon. 

I  ahould  use  them  as  they  are.— G. 

M.  DOOLITTLE. 

I  should  use  them  as  they  are.- C. 

C.  MiLLEK. 

You  can  use  them.  If  warmed  up 
so  as  to  soften  the  wax.  they  will  be 
as  good  as  ever.— A.  J.  Cook. 

Place  the  brood-frames  in  the  sun, 
do  not  allow  them  to  get  too  warm, 
put  them  into  hives  having  good, 
strong  colonies,  and  they  will  be  all 
right.— II.  D.  Cutting. 

It  is  possible  that  the  foundation 
may  not  be  drawn  so  quickly,  but  it 
can  be  used.  If  itisnotreadily  drawn, 
dip  it  into  water  lieated  to  120°;  if 
this  does  no  good,  melt  it  and  have  it 
made  over.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

If  they  are  kept  where  dust  will  not 
settle  upon  them,  they  can  be  used 
another  year  as  they  are.  If  the  foun- 
dation becomes  partially  detached 
from  the  frames,  as  it  sometimes 
does,  it  may  be  re-waxed  just  before 
using.— G.  L.  TiNKEK. 

Neither  age  nor  cold  will  injure 
them.  Look  out  for  mice  in  winter, 
and  moths  in  summer.  Keep  them 
dry.— Dadant  &  Son. 

If  you  manage  them  rightly  you 
will  have  no  trouble.  If  you  hive 
swarms  on  them,  give  the  swarms  no 
more  combs  at  a  time  than  they  can 
completely  cover.  The  only  ditt'er- 
ence  between  old  and  new  foundation 
is  that  the  former  being  dry  and  hard 
requires  a  higher  temperature  in  the 
hive  when  it  is  being  worked  into 
combs.— G.  W.  Dejiakee. 

I  have  used  foundation  4  and  even 
5  years  old.  and  found  no  trouble  in 
its  being  accepted  and  drawn  out.  If 
found  too  dark  for  surplus  it  will  be 
fnlly  as  good  as  any  for  use  in  the 
brood-chamber.  It  will  l)e  well  to  dip 
old  foundation  into  warm  water  to 
soften  it  a  little  before  giving  it  to  the 
bees,  if  it  is  found  to  be  very  hard. — 
J.  I:. Pond,  Jr. 


Keeping  Bees  Near  tlie  Railroail, 

Query,  >'o.  198.— I  have  120  colonies  of 
bees  that  I  expect  to  more  in  the  spring 
within  .".()  yards  of  the  railroad  where  there 
is  a  very  heavy  grade.  The  trains  sometimes 
shake  the  windows  in  my  house.  Will  the 
noise  or  jar  caused  by  the  trains  molest  or 
prove  fatal  to  the  bees  V- P.  li.  F.,  Mo. 

Xo.  The  bees  will  get  used  to  it.— 
Dadant  &  Son. 


I  have  always  considered  near  a 
railroad  an  unfavorable  location  for 
an  apiary.— II.  R.  Boardjian. 

I  would  prefer  to  move  them  away 
from  the  track  if  possible.— H.  I). 
Cutting. 

The  cars  will  do  no  harm  at  all,  I 
think.  The  smoke  will  be  more  to  be 
feared  than  any  jar  or  noise.— A.  J. 
Cook. 

I  knew  of  one  instance  of  the  kind, 
and  I  doubt  if  any  harm  resulted. — 
C.  C.  Miller. 

I  should  have  no  fears  about  the 
railroad  injuring  the  bees.  My  apiary 
is  situated  near  a  railroad  over  which 
not  less  than  ten  regular  trains  pass 
daily. — G.  VV.  Demaree. 

I  have  kept  bees  for  15  years  within 
30  yards  of  a  railroad,  where  heavy 
trains  are  passing  every  hour.  I  have 
never  seen  any  ill-effects  therefrom. 
The  trains  sometimes  jar  my  whole 
house.  From  my  experience  I  should 
apprehend  no  difhculty.- J.  E.  Pond, 
Jr. 

I  think  not  in  the  summer,  but  if 
they  are  placed  in  a  cellar  for  winter- 
ing, the  bees  will  be  agitated  by  e.very 
passing  train. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 

I  think  not.  Colonies  in  trees  are 
often  jarred  or  swung  about  by  the 
wind.  This  disturbance  is  of  a  some- 
what different  character,  but  I  do  not 
think  either  would  te  detrimental.— 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

It  will  have  no  effect  upon  them  if 
other  conditions  are  right.  It  is  like 
bee-bread,  it  does  not  injure  bees  if 
not  eaten  out  of  season  ;  and  it  will 
not  be  eaten  if  conditions  are  right. — 
James  Heddon. 

I  have  known  bees  to  be  located 
near  a  railroad  track,  but  they  did  as 
well  and  wintered  as  well  as  other 
bees.  They  probably  get  accustomed 
to  the  jarring  noise.  From  the  ex- 
perience of  a  Canadian  bee-keeper 
who  kicked  the  hive  containing  his 
Caruiolans,  with  diminished  effect 
every  time,  tliis  particular  strain  of 
bees  would  do  nicely  located  near 
your  "  heavy  grade." — G.  L.  Tinker. 


Apiary  Near  a  Railroail  Track, 

Query,  No,  199.— Will  an  apiary  located 
10  rods  from  the  railroad  track  be  affected 
by  the  jar  o(  the  trains  so  that  they  will  not 
winter  as  well  V  Will  the  bees  eat  more,  or 
will  it  have  a  bad  effect  on  them  in  any  way  ? 
E.  E.  S.,  Mich. 

I  think  not.— W.  Z.  IIuiClliNSON. 

No  harm  will  result,  I  think.  See 
Query,  No.  198.— A.  J.  Cook. 

The  railroad  will  do  your  bees  no 
harm  at  that  distance  from  it. — G.  W. 
Demaree. 

I  would  prefer  them  at  a  much 
greater  distance.— II.  D.  Cutting. 

1  should  prefer  not  to  locate  an 
apiary  near  a  railroad  if  I  had  my 
choice.  I  should  consider  the  smoke 
in  summer  from  the  engine  more 
objectionable  than  the  noise  or 
jarring— II.  R.  Boardman. 

I  think  not.  See  ipy  answer  to 
Query,  No,  IHS,   for  reasons.     As  to 


wintering,  I  see  no  trouble ;  some 
colonies  eat  more  and  some  less,  in 
any  case.  I  have  lost  only  2  full 
colonies  in  20  years  of  wintering  on 
the  summer  stands,  and  both  of  those 
starved  last  winter  when  I  was  sick 
and  could  give  them  no  attention. — 
J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

See  Query,  No.  198.  Also:  Last 
winter  I  selected  one  of  my  colonies 
wintering  so  nicely  upon  all  sugar- 
syrup  stores,  and  jarred  it,  and 
aroused  it  every  day  for  weeks,  and 
when  put  out,  "the  bees,  like  others 
wintered  on  the  same  food,  voided 
nothing  whatever.— James  Heddon. 

While  at  a  friend's  once,  who  had 
his  bees  in  a  cave  within  5  rods  of  the 
railroad  track  over  which  was  run  6 
to  8  trains  daily,  he  requested  me  to 
go  into  the  cave'  with  him  about  train- 
time.  Soon  we  began  to  feel  the  jar 
from  the  train,  and  as  it  became  more 
distinct  the  bees  began  to  roar,  and 
by  the  time  the  train  had  passed  the 
quiet  of  the  cave  was  transformed  to 
a  noisy  place.  My  friend's  success 
in  wintering  bees  was  not  good,  and 
he  believed  that  the  cars  was  the 
cause  of  it.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 


Bees  Swarming  Out. 

Query,  No.  '200.- What  is  the  cause  of 
bees  swarming-out  in  early  spring  when 
they  have  plenty  of  honey  and  brood  ? — E.  C. 

It  may  be  because  the  bees  are 
weak  in  numbers ;  and  have  more 
brood  than  they  can  care  for. — W.  Z. 
Hutchinson. 

Perhaps  because  the  bees  have  died 
off  till  there  are  not  enough  to  cover 
the  brood.— C.  C.  Miller. 

Lack  of  pollen  or  of  water,  or  a 
remnant  of  bad  feeling  from  winter 
confinement. — Dadant  &  Son. 

A  cold  brood-nest.  The  remedy  is, 
to  carry  all  weak  colonies  into  a 
warm,  dark  room  or  cellar  on  the 
approach  of  cool  nights,  and  return 
them  to  their  places  when  the  weather 
is  suitable  for  bees  to  fly  out.  They 
must  be  carried  back  and  forth  until 
they  become  strong  enough  to  protect 
the  brood.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

Want  of  room  is  supposed  to  be  the 
the  prime  cause  of  swarming.  It  is 
their  nature,  also,  and  the  way  they 
multiply.  The  cause  for  swarming 
abnormally  in  early  spring  is  not  fully 
known,  but  many  theories  are  given 
therefor.  See  any  work  on  apiculture 
for  the  ordinarily  accepted  reasons. — 
J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

Something  obnoxious  about  the 
hive,  I  think.  I  have  never  had  such 
a  case,  but  have  often  heard  of  it. 
We  should  look  to  it  that  all  hives  are 
thoroughly  cleaned  in  the  spring. 
Dead  bees  in  the  hive  are  very  offen- 
sive.—A.  J.  Cook. 

In  the  early  spring  there  are  but 
few  young  bees  in  the  hive  to  stay 
with  the  queen  when  the  bees  take  a 
general  (light,  and  when  she  finds 
herself  nearly  alone  in  the  hive,  she 
may  become  alarmed  and  take  wing 
to  join  the  bees,  and  when  once  out 
with  their  queen  the  bees  are  as  likely 
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to  do  one  thing  as  another.  I  once 
discovered  a  colony  in  a  starving  con- 
dition, and  upon  supplying  tlieir 
wants,  giving  tliem  liquid  food,  so 
many  of  the  workers  took  wing  that 
the  queen  became  excited  and  left  the 
hive  to  join  the  bees  in  the  air.  Tliat 
was  a  ease  of  "  swarming  out."  How- 
ever. I  have  seen  cases  that  1  could 
not  discover  the  cause  that  induced 
desertion.— G.  W.  Demauek. 

Dissatisfaction,  always.  I  think 
that  it  usually  results  from  a  diseased 
coudition  of  the  bees,  caused  by  im- 
perfect wintering,  caused  by  too  low 
a  temperature,  or  bad  food,  or  both. — 
James  Heddon. 


Strengtlieiiiiig  Wl  Colonies, 

tltiery,No.201.— What  is  the  best  method 
ol'  streng-thening  weak  colonies  in  early 
spring,  when  one  has  strong  colonies  to 
draw  from  ?— C.  E. 

Keep  them  well  contracted,  and 
assist  them  with  frames  of  brood. — 
II.  D.  Cutting. 

By  adding  capped  brood,  but  not  so 
rapidly  as  to  result  in  the  chilling  and 
loss  of  bees.— A.  J.  Cook. 

Give  them  hatching  brood  and 
young  bees— especially  young  bees 
just  hatching.— Dadant  &  Son. 

Change  places  with  the  strong  and 
the  weak  colonies ;  do  it  when  the 
bees  are  not  flying. — W.  Z.  Hutch- 
inson. 

By  giving  frames  of  capped  brood  as 
soon  as  they  are  strong  enough  to 
protect  it.  The  mistake  is  often  made 
of  giving  a  frame  of  brood  that  the 
weak  colony  cannot  cover. — G.  L. 
Tinker. 

I  use  the  wire-box  plan  as  given  by 
myself  for  forming  nuclei,  in  back 
numbers  of  the  Bee  Journal. — G. 

M.  DOOLITTLE. 

I  would  not  do  it  until  I  could 
safely  transfer  combs  of  hatching 
brood  (bees),  and  then  I  would  do  it 
in  that  way. — James  Heddon. 

Draw  from  the  strong  colonies  and 
give  to  the  weak,  being  careful  to 
give  only  as  much  brood  as  the  weak 
colonies  can  care  for. — J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

Feed  the  strong  colonies  to  stimu- 
late brood-rearing,  and  draw  from 
them  to  strengthen  the  weak  colonies, 
either  hrood  or  young  bees,  or  both, 
as  circumstances  may  dictate. — H.  E. 

BOARDMAN. 

Give  them  a  frame  of  hatching 
brood  from  a  strong  colony,  and  then 
anotlier  after  they  are  strong  enough 
to  take  care  of  it.  I  rarely  ever  draw 
on  my  strong  colonies  to  help  up  the 
weaker  ones.  One  good,  strong 
colony,  when  the  early  honey  harvest 
begins,  is  worth  more  than  two* weak 
ones.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  pay  to 
draw  from  strong  colonies  in  early 
spring.  Cuddle  up  the  weak  ones  as 
warm  as  you  can,  and  if  they  die,  the 
strong  ones  can  spare  material  for 
new  ones  later,  at  less  expense  than 
they  could  help  the  weak  ones  early. 
Helping  "  dwindlers  "  is  a  discourag- 
ing business. — C.  C.  Miller. 


Nuinlier  of  Colonies  in  One  Place, 


(liierj'i  ^o-  202.— Takinjr  the  average  of 
yeai'S,  what  numher  of  colonics,  in  your 
location,  kept  in  one  apiary,  do  you  think 
would  yield  the  largest  total  of  surplus 
honey  V— S.  J.  M. 

I  wish  that  I  knew.  Perhaps  125.— 
C.  C.  Miller. 

I  have  never  kept  more  than  100 
colonies  ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  more 
could  be  kept  with  profit.— W.  Z. 
Hutchinson. 

I  have  no  opinion  on  tlie  subject. 
AVe  need  light  on  this  very  question.— 
A.  J.  Cook. 

This  cannot  be  answered— some 
locations  will  take  200  colonies,  others 
50  or  less.  We  do  not  like  more  than 
100  in  one  place.  ,Some  seasons  there 
is  no  end  to  the  honey  ;  in  other  sea- 
sons the  flowers  are  scarce.— Dadant 
&  Son. 

There  are  in  my  location— say  a 
diameter  of  3  miles— about  2-50  colo- 
nies. My  bees  do  as  well  now  as  they 
did  when  there  was  not  25  colonies  in 
the  bounds.  I  have  reasons  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  about  200  colonies 
in  a  place  is  enough,  taking  all  things 
into  consideration. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

About  100  colonies.  But  we  have 
some  seasons  that  white  clover  is  so 
abundant  that  1,000  colonies  could  not 
overstock  the  location. — G.L. Tinker. 

It  would  depend  so  largely  upon  the 
locality,  that  no  one  could  be  a  guide 
for  another.  Try  and  see  for  your- 
self—J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

Of  course  the  answer  to  this  would 
be  only  guess-work.  I  have  never 
kept  more  than  200  to  300  colonies  in 
one  apiary,  and  I  have  never  felt 
quite  sure  that  this  numberdiminished 
the  average  yield  of  honey.  This 
subject  of  overstocking  is  a  very  in- 
teresting one  to  me,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  more  about  it. — 11.  R. 
Boardman. 

About  175  colonies  will  secure  the 
product  of  my  fleld  so  as  to  give  the 
most  profit  to  the  apiarist.  If  those 
about  me  keep  100, 1  can  keep  but  75, 
unless  we  all  suffer  loss.— G.  M.  Doo- 
little. 

That  is  a  most  important  question 
to  us  who  have  several  hundred  colo- 
nies, and  I  should  like  to  be  able  to 
give  an  answer  that  I  could  consider 
somewhere  near  correct.  —  James 
Heddon. 


Distance  lietween  Apiaries, 

ttuery.  No.  203.— If  you  had  a  brother 
about  to  establish  an  apiary,  and  you 
wanted  him  located  as  near  you  as  possible 
without  materially  interfering  with  your 
honey  crop,  how  far  would  you  want  his 
apiary  from  yours  ? — S.  J.  M. 

Ten  miles.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Not  nearer  than  4  miles. — W.  Z. 
Hutchinson. 

Four  miles  in  a  bee-line. — Dadant 
&  Son. 

It  would  depend  upon  the  location. 
If  the  location  was  a  good  one,  one's 
interest  would  not  suffer  if  his  brother 


were  to  locate  within  a  mile  of  him. — 
G.  W.  Demarke. 

Tliat  would  depend  upon  the  size  of 
the  brotlier's  proposed  apiary.  If  a 
hundred  colonies  or  more,  I  should 
say  about  2  miles.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

It  depends  much  upon  the  size  of 
the  two  apiaries  proposed.  If  large, 
4  or  5  miles;  if  small,  very  near. — H. 
R.  Boardman. 

I  should  say  about  5  miles.  This  is 
simply  opinion,  and  may  be  worth 
very  little.— A.  J.  Cook. 

Perhaps  5  or  G  miles.— C.C.Milier. 

If  the  ground  is  level  and  quite 
open,  not  less  than  0  miles.  In  some 
locations  where  broad  forests  and 
bills  intervene,  a  less  distance  would 
thus  be  warrantable.  I  speak  from 
careful  observations  taken  about  my 
own  locations.— James  Heddon. 

So  much  would  depend  upon  the 
size  of  my  own  apiary,  the  size  of  my 
brother's,  and  the  yield  of  honey  in 
the  locality,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  an  answer  of  any  value.  I  do 
not  consider  the  question  one  of  any 
practical  value, in  any  case  ;  to  answer 
fully  would  open  up  the  whole  matter 
of  how  many  colonies  will  overstock 
a  given  locality.  A  few  would  do 
this  in  a  poor  season ;  how  many 
would  in  a  good  season,  no  one  can 
tell.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 

We  supply  the  American  Bee  Joiirual 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Clxti) 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00 . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  CO..  1  75 

Bee-Keepers'Magazine 2  00. ,  1  7.5 

Bec-Ki>f|H'is' Guide 150..  140 

The  Aiiiruhurist 2  00..  1  75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00..  1  75 

Texas  Bee  Journal 2  00..  1  75 

The  7  above-named  papers  6  50 . .  5  50 

and  City  and  Country 3  CO..  1 .50 

New  York  Independent 400..  3  30 

American  Agriculturist 550..  2  25 

American  Poultr.v  Journal  . .  .2  25. .  1  75 
Journal  of  Carp  Culture 150..  1  40 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25..  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).  ..2  00..  175 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..!  75..  1  60 
Apiary  Register— 100 colonies  2  25..  2  00 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth). .  .3  00. .  2  00 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (paper).  .2  50. .  2  00 
Quinby's  New  Bee-Keeping  ..2  50..  2  25 
Langstroth's  Standard  Work  .3  00..  2  75 
Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25..  2  10 

Alley's  Queen-Rearing 2  .50. .  2  '35 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00..  3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 1.50..  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  150..  140 


A  Brief  History  of  the  North  American 
Bee-Keepers'  Society,  with  a  digest  of  its 
15  Annual  Conventions,  and  a  full  Report 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  16th  Annual  Con- 
vention held  at  Detroit,  Mich  ,  on  Dec.  8  to 
10,  1885.  This  is  the  title  of  a  new  pamphlet 
of  64  pages  just  Issued  at  this  office.  Price, 
25  cents. 

This  pamphlet  also  contains  engravings  of 
the  principal  h<mey-plants,  and  portraits  of 
the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  of  Ohio,  and 
Moses  Quinby,  of  New  York  ;  two  of  the 
pioneers  who  helped  to  revolutionize  Ameri- 
can apiculture,  and  usher  in  a  new  ei-a. 
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Kins  Winter. 


FRANK  D.   H.4BKOUN. 


King  Winter  reigns  right  loyally  ; 

Behold  his  sparkling  crest ! 
When  wakes  the  golden  eye  of  morn 

He  gleams  from  east  to  west, 
And  laughs  to  see  with  fiendish  glee 

All  chill  at  his  behest. 

He  hies  him  o'er  the  lap  of  Earth— 

Nor  shows  her  mercy  now. 
But  blows  his  breath,  replete  with  death. 

Full  on  her  faded  brow  ; 
The  shrub,  the  birch,  the  lordly  oak. 

In  meek  submission  bow. 

Where  are  the  royal  robes  of  green 
That  Earth  was  wont  to  wear  ? 

The  bright  plumed  birds  with  liquid  notes 
That  filled  the  scented  air  ? 

Will  these  ne'er  come  again  to  thrill    ' 
Her  bosora,  cold  and  bare  ? 

Aye  !  Lurking  there  'neath  heaps  of  snow 

Sweet  hidden  beauties  lie. 
That  but  await  the  magic  glance 

From  Summer's  glorious  eye. 
E'er  springing  into  life,  and  call 

The  bird  from  foreign  sky. 

Sweep  on,  bold,  ro%'ing  Winter  King, 

Make  merry  while  you  may  1 
For  soon  in  joyous  notes  shall  ring 

The  songster's  roundelay. 
Rejoicing  with  the  buds  and  flowers 

That  you  at  last  decay. 
Clinton,  Iowa,  Feb.  4,  188U. 


Explanatory.— The  figures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writ?r  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  centre  of  the  State  named: 
5  north  of  the  centre  ;  9  south  ;  0+  east ; 
♦Owest:  and  this  6  northeast;  ^  northwest; 
o^ southeast;  and  P  southwest  of  the  centre 
of  the  State  mentioned. 

For  llie  American  Bee  JoumaL 

Making  History-New  Bee-Hives. 

O.  W.  DEMAREE. 

,Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke,  one  of  our  most 
fluent  writers  on  bee-culture,  and  the 
Editor  of  the  Amekican  Bee  Jour- 
nal, widely  known  as  an  able  and 
prudent  journalist,  have  both  given 
their  cordial  opinion  of  Mr.  Heddon's 
"new  "patent  hive.  The  first  char- 
acterizes it  as  a  "  revolutionizing  " 
invention,  and  the  latter  says  it  is 
"new  and  orifiinal."  With  these 
things  before  uie,  on  the  pages  of  the 
aforesaid  independent  bee-periodical. 
I  take  it  that  tlie  discussion  is  open 
and  free  ttf  all  contributors.  We  are 
"making  history,"  and  surely  all  the 
facts  should  go  to  record. 


As  to  the  utility  of  a  hive  made  in 
horizontal  sectional  parts,  1  am  not 
without  experience.  I  have  experi- 
mented in  that  direction  for  the  past 
six  years,  and  I  now  have  bees  winter- 
ing in  a  hive  made  of  cross  sectional 
parts  only  oj^  inches  in  depth.  AVhen 
the  bees  were  prepared  for  winter  in 
September,  they  were  shut  down  in  a 
single  sectional  part  of  the  hive,  the 
frames  being  only  SJaxn^^  inches, 
outside  measure.  I  have  experimented 
quite  extensively  with  the  sectional 
shallow-frame  cases,  using  them  for 
brood-rearing,  tiering  them  up  to 
suit  the  size  of  the  colony,  and  for 
queen-rearing,  using  a  single  sec- 
tional-case ;  and  I  have  employed 
them  largely  for  taking  extracted 
honey  on  the  tiering-up  plan.  Those 
persons  who  have  read  my  articles  in 
the  American  Bee-Keeper.  New  England 
Apiarian,  Kansas  Bee-Keeper,  and  the 
American  ApicuUurist,  know  tliat  I 
mentioned  my  shallow-frame  system 
time  and  again ;  and  in  the  discus- 
sion between  my  distinguished  friend. 
Dr.  Southvvick,  and  myself,  published 
in  the  American  Bee  Journal,  Vol. 
19,  pages  870  and  371,  I  mentioned  my 
shallow-frame  system,  using  it  as  an 
argument  in  favor  of  shallow  fi-ames. 

With  these  scraps  of  history  already 
gone  to  record,  it  is  impossible  that 
any  hive  made  in  horizontal  sectional 
parts  could  be  "  new  and  original  "  at 
this  late  date.  In  fact  the  idea  was 
not  «e«)  when  I  commenced  my  ex- 
periments six  years  ago.  Tlie  practice 
of  tiering  one  "  story  "  of  a  hive  on 
another,  is  common  to  all  bee-keepers 
— "  common  property."  When  we 
hive  a  swarm  in  the  lower  "story," 
or  brood-department  of  a  hive,  we 
speak  of  it  as  a  "  hive  ;"  and  when  we 
add  another  story  to  it  to  give  the  bees 
more  room,  we  still  call  it  a  "  hive," 
because  it  is  a  hive  in  sectional  parts. 
Now  the  mere  difference  in  the  depth 
of  the  sectional  parts  can  never 
change  an  old  idea  into  a  new  one. 

Having  shown  that  the  "  new " 
patent  hive  is  not  new  in  conception 
or  idea,  I  now  propose  to  show  that  in 
its  mechanical  construction  there  is 
not  a  single  new  feature  about  it, 
that  is  of  intrinsic  value. 

The  case  to  hold  the  frames  is 
simply  a  shallow  box, the  chief  features 
of  which  are  shallow  rabbets  at  the 
bottom  as  well  as  at  the  top,  and  some 
tin  strips  nailed  in  the  rabbets  to 
support  the  frames.  The  frames  have 
wide  end-bars,  and  are  dovetailed  at 
their  corners.  When  finished,  the 
frame  is  the  same  as  the  old  "  close 
end-bar  frame." 

As  to  its  manner  of  adjustment  in 
the  case,  it  is  a  "standing  frame," 
i.  e.,  it  rests  on  strips  of  tin  at  the 
bottom  of  the  case,  instead  of  being 
suspended  in  the  case.  The  frames 
are  made  as  long  as  the  inside  of  the 
case,  and  hence  lit  closely  to  its  front 
and  rear  walls  (a  most  objectionable 
feature  in  a  warm  climate) ;  and 
lastly,  the  frames  are  clamped  to- 
gether by  means  of  a  set-screw  at  each 
end  of  the  case. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  frames 
are  adjusted  in  the  case  so  as  to  leave 
a  shallow  bee-space  both  at  the  top 
and  bottom    of  them,   and   the  case 


will  work  with  either  side  down,  or 
up.    Comment  is  unnecessary. 

Every  well-posted  apiarist  will 
recognize  every  feature  described  as 
an  "  old  acquaintance." 

The  application  of  a  set-screw  to  a 
bee-hive  may  be  new  as  to  the  appli- 
cation, but  "thumb-screws"  have 
been  in  use  for  years  to  clamp  hives, 
etc.  No  device  is  more  commonly 
used  than  a  "  set-screw." 

Now,  I  might  safely  defy  anybody 
to  point  out  a  single  new  feature  con- 
nected with  the  "  new  "  patent  hive, 
but  my  purpose  is  simply  to  give  the 
facts.  There  are  but  few  independ- 
ent apicultural  writers,  and  these 
must  "  hew  to  the  line,  let  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may."  It  is  far  more 
pleasant  to  write  a  "  puff "  that 
pleases,  than  to  write  words  of  truth 
that  may  hurt. 

Christiansburg,5  Ky. 

For  the  American  Bee  Joumal- 

Honey-Interests  of  Florida, 

JNO.  Y.   DETWILER. 


Since  writing  my  letter  on  page  60, 
I  have  made  a  trip  down  the  river, 
and  in  my  estimation  the  mangroves 
have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
recent  cold  wave.  As  a  consequence, 
the  honey-interests  of  the  coast  coun- 
try are  greatly  damaged,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  will  be  no  better  than  the 
interior  of  the  State  for  years  to 
come.  Bees  and  fixtures  are  being 
offered  for  sale  preparatory  to  leaving 
for  more  inviting  fields.  The  tendency 
of  property  owners  who  have  lauds 
for  sale,  is  to  consider  the  damage 
to  the  honey  interests  as  of  but  of  one 
or  two  years'  duration  ;  but  wlien  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  the 
mangrove  is  of  slow  growth  (the 
average  size  of  the  trees  being  about 
5  inches,  the  result  of  the  growth 
since  1835,  the  date  of  the  previous 
frost),  it  becomes  more  serious.  The 
dead  trees  of  6.  8  and  10  inches  are 
numerous  in  the  more  isolated  swamps 
or  islands. 

The  damage  to  the  bearing  orange 
groves  of  the  coast  is  considered  as 
but  slight,  though  some  of  the  young 
wood  and  much  of  the  nursery  stock 
has  been  damaged,  as  well  as  the 
ungathered  crop  of  oranges.  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  cocoanut 
plantations,  as  well  as  the  pine-apple 
tracts  of  Southern  Florida,  have  been 
sadly  damaged,  if  not  entirely 
destroyed. 

The  groves  of  the  interior  have 
suffered  much  more  than  is  admitted, 
as  it  has  a  tendency  to  direct  emigra- 
tion to  other  localities  near  salt  water 
protection.  Take  away  tte  honey 
and  orange  interests  of  Florida  and 
there  is  but  little  left  for  humanity  to 
subsist  upon,  except  the  food  resources 
of  the  coast  and  the  genial  climate, 
which  in  many  instances  prolongs  life 
where  disease  has  taken  a  firm  hold 
upon  the  system. 

Another  cold  wave  may  not  visit 
Florida  again  for  many  years,  and  as 
I  have  found  by  actual  experience 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  lose  heart  and 
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become  discoinagert  by  reverses,  I 
expect  to  remain  where  I  am— let  the 
damage  to  the  honey-interests  of 
Florida  be  little  or  great.  I  consider 
it  best  to  state  plain  tacts,  as  personal 
examination  has  warranted  me  in 
doing,  let  it  injure  wliom  it  may. 
New  Smyrna,©  Fla.,  Jan.  25, 1886. 


Iiifliaiia  state  CoiiTentioii, 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  State  Bee-Keepers'  Society 
was  called  to  order  promptly  at  1:30 
p.m.,  on  Jan.  20,  1886,  President 
Jonas  Scholl  in  the  chair,  with  about 
70  members  in  attendance.  The  work 
of  the  Society  was  commenced  with 
the  payment  of  dues  and  the  enroll- 
ment of  new  members.  The  reports 
of  the  oflicers  followed,  showing  the 
Society  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. The  regular  dues  of  the  mem- 
bers was  reduced  from  §1,  to  50  cents. 
A  special  committee,  appointed  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  for 
the  purpose  of  revising  the  constitu- 
tion, reported  in  favor  of  changing 
from  a  delegate  body,  allowing  all  to 
become  active  members  on  the  pay- 
ment of  dues  as  prescribed  in  the  by- 
laws. 

Mrs.  C.  Bobbins  was  given  a  vote 
of  tiianks  for  the  beautiful  badges 
which  she  provided  for  the  members 
of  the  Society. 

President  Scholl,  in  his  annual 
address,  after  giving  a  kind  greeting 
to  those  present,  remarked  as  follows  : 

The  past  winter  was  a  remarkable 
one,  a  winter  of  unusual  severity, 
and  caused  a  fearful  destruction  of 
bees  in  some  parts  of  the  State. 
While  the  spring  and  summer  were 
in  the  main  favorable  for  an  increase 
of  colonies,  but  little  surplus  was 
obtained,  and  that  only  in  favored 
localities.  The  statistics  for  1885 
show  a  large  reduction  in  the  number 
of  colonies  and  pounds  of  honey. 
With  our  home  markets  almost  bare 
of  honey,  we  have  good  reason  to 
expect  better  prices  for  what  can  be 
produced  next  season.  The  progres- 
sive bee-keeper,  however,  will  not 
concern  himself  so  much  about  an 
increase  of  price  for  his  crop,  as  how 
to  produce  honey  at  less  cost,  so  that 
he  can  well  afford  to  take  current 
prices ;  and  with  the  facilities  and 
improvements  now  at  our  command, 
we  should  be  able  to  produce  honey 
at  a  fair  prolit,  even  if  compelled  to 
take  lower  prices  than  were  obtained 
the  last  two  years. 

We  all  admit  the  superior  quality 
of  honey  that  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  hive  to  the  close  of  the  honey  sea- 
son, vvhen  it  is  all  capped,  and  thor- 
oughly ripened  by  tlie  heat  of  the 
bees.  Bui  we  know  also  that  this 
diminishes  the  yield  very  much.  If, 
tlierefore,  the  same  object  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  concentrated 
heat  of  the  sun,  I  would  say,  all  honor 
to  the  man  who  will  perfect  an 
arrangement  for  ripening  honey  by 
solar  heat. 

We  all  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  North  American  Bee- 
Keepers'  Society  will  be  held  in  this 


city,  and  now  let  us  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  give  a  hearty  welome  to 
the  National  Society,  which,  after  an 
absence  of  K!  years,  returns  once  more 
to  Indianapolis.  Here  it  was  or- 
ganized in  1S70,  and  met  here  in  1872. 
I  would  recommend  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  make  such  prepara- 
tions as  will  insure  our  brother  bee- 
keepers from  abi'oad  a  hearty  and 
welcome  reception.  The  parent  So- 
ciety has  been,  and  is  yet,  a  power  for 
good  in  the  interests  of  bee-keeping. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

The  discussion  in  the  evening  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Davis,  on  the  subject 
of  "  Planting  for  Honey."  He  did 
not  believe  that  it  would  pay  small 
farmers  to  devote  any  tillable  ground 
exclusively  to  honey-producing  plants. 
He  had  great  faith  in  Alsike  clover, 
both  as  a  honey-producer  and  a  forage- 
plant,  and  said  that  bee-keepers 
would  be  helping  themselves  and  their 
neighbors  by  inducing  all  farmers  to 
plant  it.  His  opinions  were  endorsed 
by  all  present  who  knew  anything 
about  this  comparatively  new  clover. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Muth  read  an  essay  on 
"  The  Effects  of  Pollen  in  the  Hive 
for  Winter."  He  did  not  believe  that 
pollen  was  injurious  to  the  bees  ex- 
cept in  aggravated  cases.  The  subject 
of  this  paper  was  considered  in  all  its 
bearings,  showing  it  to  be  a  subject 
to  which  bee-keepers  have  given  con- 
siderable thought.  Mr.  Muth  also 
spoke  of  his  trip  through  the  South. 
He  talked  at  considerable  length  on  the 
possibilities  of  bee-keeping  in  Florida, 
and  said  that  he  thought  it  might  be 
the  Eldorado  of  the  bee-keeper  who 
worked  for  extracted  honey,  but  that 
a  peculiarity  of  the  climate  in  the 
mangrove  country— dampness — made 
the  producing  of  comb  honey  imprac- 
ticable. This  led  to  the  subject  of 
what  kind  of  honey,  comb  or  ex- 
tracted, was  in  greatest  demand,  and 
the  most  prolitable  to  the  producer. 
The  facts  on  this  subject  would  indi- 
cate that  there  was  a  very  great  differ- 
ence in  the  kind  of  honey  demanded, 
depending  upon  locality.  The  decision 
of  the  convention  was  'that  extracted 
honey  could  be  produced  at  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  comb  honey,  but  that 
bee-keepers  should  produce  both 
kinds,  being  governed  by  the  demand 
in  their  own  markets,  as  to  which 
kind  they  should  produce  the  most  of. 
The  subject  was  continued  to  the 
hour  of  adjournment. 

SECOND  DAY— MORNING  .SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
9  a.m..  President  Scholl  in  the  chair. 
After  disposing  of  the  usual  prelimi- 
naries of  the  Society,  Mr.  Reynolds 
read  an  essay  on  "  Early  Spring  Man- 
agement;" calling  particular  atten- 
tion to  several  causes  by  which  colo- 
nies were  likely  to  be  diminished 
during  early  spring.  Bees  leaving  the 
hive  in  search  of  water  he  thought 
was  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes, 
and  advocated  putting  water  into  the 
hives  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
their  having  to  leave  the  hives  in 
search  of  it.  Mr.  Muth  had  tried  the 
plan,  but  could  see  no  benefit,  as  the 
colonies    to   which     he   gave   water 


suffered  losses  equally  with  those  not 
having  the  water  attachment.  Mr. 
Leaming  said  that  Father  Langstroth 
mentioned  this  subject  at  consider- 
able length  in  his  book,  and  believed 
the  plan  of  much  benefit.  Mr.  Bull 
did  not  believe  that  it  was  of  much 
advantage.  Bees  use  considerable 
water  during  early  spring,  but  he 
said  that  the  rearing  of  brood  stimu- 
lated the  bees  to  extra  exertions,  and 
they  left  the  hives  in  search  of  new 
honey  as  well  as  for  water.  The  Sec- 
retary had  noticed  that  if  the  bees 
during  a  pleasant  day  got  a  taste  of 
honey  from  the  soft  maple  or  willow, 
that  the  day  following  they  would 
leave  the  hives  in  great  numbers 
though  the  weather  be  very  cold. 

Mr.  Cotton  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  next  meeting  of  the 
North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Society 
would  be  held  in  this  city  next  year, 
and  mpved  that  a  committee  of  five 
(tw-o  of  which  should  be  ladies), 
should  be  appointed  by  the  President 
to  confer  with  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Society,  and  give 
all  assistance  possible  in  the  way  of 
making  the  meeting  a  success. 
Messrs.  I.  N.  Cotton,  Sylvester  John- 
son, F.  L.  Dougherty,  Mrs.  Robbins, 
and  Mrs.  Landers  were  appointed  as 
the  committee,  the  members  of  the 
Society  pledging  their  hearty  support 
to  the  undertaking. 

Mr.  Knowlton  moved  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  new  premium  list  for  the 
Apiarian  Department,  and  asked  its 
adoption  by  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  next  State  Fair. 
Messrs.  Knowlton,  Cox  and  Lane  were 
named  as  such  committee. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  officers,  resulting  as  fol- 
lows :  President,  I.  N.  Cotton,  Trad- 
ers' Point,  Ind. ;  Vice-President,  E. 
J.  Howland.  Indianapolis  ;  Secretary ,^ 
Frank  L.  Dougherty,  Indianapolis ; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  Stout. 

Miss  Eva  Scholl  read  an  essay  on 
"  Winter  Protection  of  Bees,"  which 
was  well  received,  and  showed  the 
writer's  familiarity  with  the  sul)ject 
in  hand.  A  verv  large  majority  of 
the  members  coincided  with  the  main 
features  of  the  article,  offering  evi- 
dence of  experience  that  much  had 
been  gained  in  the  way  of  successful 
wintering. 

Mr.  Mason  read  an  essay  on  '  I  he 
Most  Desirable  Quality  of  Bees," 
giving  the  preference  to  Italians.  Mr. 
Knowlton  said  that  there  was  but  one 
true  race  of  the  yellow  bees,  the 
others  being  offshoots  from  the  Ital- 
ians. The  Secretary  said  that  there 
was  sufficient  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
Italians,  as  all  of  the  most  practical 
bee-keepers  in  the  country  reared 
them  and  did  all  in  their  power  to 
keep  them  pure  from  any  stain  of  tlie 
native  black  bees. 

Several  valuable  essays  were  fol- 
lowed with  appropriate  discussions 
full  of  valuable  information  to  bee- 
keepers, after  which  the  convention 
adjourned.  F.  L.  DoUGnERTY,  6'ec. 


Any  person  not  a  subscriber,  receiving  ai 
copy  of  this  paper,  will  please  consider  it 
an  invitation  to  become  a  subscriber  to  it. 
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lieJiJ  at  the  Maine  Cnnvention. 


Bee-Keepiug  in  Maine, 


secretary's  report. 


It  again  becomes  my  duty  .as  Secre- 
tary of  the  "Maine  State  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Association."  to  present  the 
annual  report.  We  number,  at  the 
present  time.  111  members — 02  gentle- 
men and  19  ladies— showing  a  gain  of 
IG  members  during  the  year.  At  the 
last  regular  meeting,  the  manner  of 
gathering  statistics,  relating  to  the 
bee  and  honey  industry  of  the  State, 
was  left  with  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary, who,  after  due  consideration 
of  the  matter,  thought  it  better  to 
gather  the  statistics  by  towns,  rather 
than  from  individual  bee-keepers,  as 
Imd  been  the  custom  heretofore. 
Acciirdingly  cards  of  inquiry  were 
sent  to  nearly  every  city,  town  and 
plantation  in  the  State.  While  the 
returns  have  not  been  so  full  and 
satisfactory  as  we  would  have  liked, 
still  enough  have  been  returned  to 
give  us  a  better  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  bee-keeping  industry  in  the  State 
than  we  have  had  heretofore. 

From  the  reports  received,  I  have 
made  up  the  following  estimates : 
Number  of  persons  engaged  in  bee- 
keeping in  the  State,  2,360 ;  number 
■  of  colonies  of  bees  in  the  spring  of 
188-5,  13,3(«;  number  in  the  fall  of 
188.5,  22,.5i)7 ;  number  of  pounds  of 
honey  taken  during  the  season  of 
188-5,  384,-5U3,  or  m>U  tons  ;  number  of 
pounds  of  wax  taken,  3,304 ;  value  of 
bees  in  the  State  at  the  present  time, 
including  hives  and  fixtures,  $22.5,970 ; 
value  of  the  honey  crop  of  IsSo,  at  1-5 
cents  per  pound,  $-57,(i7-5.4-5  ;  value  of 
wax  at  .30  cents  per  pound,  $991.20; 
making  the  total  value  of  the  product 
of  the  busy  bee  in  the  State,  during 
the  past  year,  S58,G6(i.(i5. 

I  also  gather  the  following  items  of 
interest,  from  the  reports  received  : 
There  are  about  200  towns  in  the 
State  in  which  no  bees  are  kept ; 
there  are  25  persons  engaged  in  bee- 
keeping in  the  town  of  Dexter,  17  in 
Oxford,  and  13  in  Bluehill.  There  are 
.500  colonies  of  bees  in  the  town  of 
Caribou,  200  in  I'oland,  162  in  Clinton, 
and  100  in  Columbia.  There  were 
10,000  pounds  of  honey  gathered  in 
the  town  of  Caribou  ;  .5,2-50  in  Clinton, 
and  3,000  pounds  in  Poland,  the  past 
season. 

The  early  part  of  the  season  of  188-5 
was  very  unfavorable  for  bees.  Many 
colonies  that  had  succeeded  in  getting 
through  the  winter,  died,  or  were 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May.  The  month 
of  .June  was  more  favorable,  consider- 
able surplus  lioiiev  having  been  taken 
from  the  fruit  and  raspberry  blos- 
soms. In  many  sections  of  the  State 
clover  was  winter-killed  badly,  and 
the  weather  being  unusually  wet  d)ir- 
ing  Its  period  of  bloom,  therefore  the 
cropof  clover  honey  was  light.  A  very 
large  crop  of  honey  was  gathered 
from  basswood.  and  in  the  wet  part 
of  the  State,  a  large  crop  was  gath- 
ered from  fall  (lowers.  The  season 
upon  the  whole,  was  favorable  for  the 


production  of  honey  and  increase  of 
bees. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society 
offered  quite  liberal  premiums  for  a 
display  of  bees-,  honey  and  apiarian 
implements,  at  their  annual  Fair  at 
Lewiston.  Although  the  numbers  of 
exhibitors  were  not  so  large  as  could 
have  been  wished,  tliere  was  a  very 
creditable  display,  being  the  largest, 
by  far,  ever  shown  in  the  State. 

The  interest  in  bee-keeping  is  in- 
creasing with  each  succeeding  year ; 
also  the  facilities  for  gaining  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  business. 
There  are  six  flourishing  bee-keepers' 
associations  in  the  State,  one  having 
been  formed  at  Brunswick  during  the 
the  past  year,  known  as  the  '■  Maine 
Apicultural  Society." 

Wm.  IIoyt,  Sec. 


For  tBe  American  Bee  Journal. 


Tlie  Season  of  1885, 


F.   E.   MANNING. 


My  bees  came  through  the  past 
honey  season  in  good  condition,  giv- 
ing me  an  average  of  67  pounds  of 
honey  per  colony,  spring  count,  in  one 
and  two  pound  sections,  after  leaving 
plenty  of  honey  in  the  brood-cham- 
bers for  them  to  winter  on.  On  Dec. 
28,  I  carried  them  into  the  cellar,  and 
prepared  them  for  winter  as  follows  : 
I  laid  J^^-inch  square  strips  crosswise 
of  the  brood-frames,  then  spread  a 
burlap  cloth  over  that,  and  covered 
the  cloth  with  about  2  inches  of  oat- 
chaff.  I  placed  the  hives  one  on  top 
of  the  other,  with  a  4-inch  block  be- 
tween them,  to  give  an  air-space.  I 
have  them  piled  -5  hives  high.  That 
is  the  way  I  wintered  my  bees  last 
winter,  and  they  all  came  out  in  good 
condition.  I  am  wintering  33  colonies, 
29. of  which  are  in  good  condition,  and 
strong  with  bees,  and  4  are  weak  in 
bees,  but  have  plenty  of  honey. 

Four  years  ago  I  started  in  the  bee- 
business  with  what  I  considered  good 
Italian  bees,  but  now  they  are  crossed 
so  much  with  the  German  and  black 
bees,  that  tliere  are  very  tew  Italians 
among  them.  As  all  my  neighbors 
have  bees,  the  past  season  I  allowed 
mine  to  increase  by  natural  swarming. 
I  have  about  decided  to  dispose  of 
my  present  stock  of  bees  and  half- 
filled  sections,  and  start  in  anew  in 
the  spring  with  a  pure  strain  of  bees, 
as  I  will  then  move  my  apiary  where 
there  will  be  no  other  bees  within  3 
miles  of  mine. 

I  disposed  of  my  honey  crop  in  my 
home  market,  getting  15  and  20  cents 
per  pound  for  it,  and  I  could  have 
sold  1,000  pounds  more  if  I  had  had  it. 
I  do  not  say  that  my  honey  is  better 
than  anybody  else's,  but  those  who 
bought  honey  of  me  said  that  they 
could  never  eat  honey  until  they  had 
tried  mine. 

The  mercury  was  24"^  below  zero  the 
past  2  mornings,  and  I  fear  that  the 
bees  that  are  on  the  summer  stands 
will  suffer  if  they  are  not  thoroughly 
packed. 

Reynolds. X)  Ills..  .Jan.  2.5 


ror  tne  American  Bee  Journal. 

Net)rasl(a  State  Conyention. 

The  Nebraska  State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  met  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  on 
Jan.  13,  1886,  with  all  the  officers 
present  and  a  goodly  working  number 
of  old  members  in  attendance.  The 
convention  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Von  Dorn. 

Owing  to  the  late  snow-storm,  the 
regular  order  of  business  was  deferred 
until  the  next  day,  so  as  to  give  mem- 
bers, tliat  might  be  delayed,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  voice  in  the  special 
proceedings. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  discussing  a  hive  that  was  pre- 
sented by  James  Jardine,  of  Ashland, 
after  which  the  subject  of  wax-ren- 
dering and  other  minor  points  of  the 
industry  were  discussed. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until 
Thursday  morning. 

On  Jan.  14,  at  9  a.m.,  the  President 
called  the  convention  to  order,  which 
proceeded  to  act  upon  the  deferred 
business.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  law  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  foul  brood,  and  it  possi- 
ble extinguish  it  from  the  State,  re- 
ported. By  request  the  law  as  passed, 
was  read,  and  thought  not  to  be 
adequate.  Immediately  followed  a 
lively  discussion  on  foul  brood,  after 
which  the  convention  adjourned  until 
the  afternoon. 

At  1  p.m.  the  convention  was  called 
to  order,  and  the  subject  of  bees 
puncturing  grapes  was  discussed. 

Other  subjects  of  less  interest  were 
also  discussed  during  the  afternoon, 
when  the  convention  adjourned  until 
7:30  p.m. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  evening 
session  was  called  to  order,  and 
Messrs.  R.  E.  Leach,  of  York,  James 
Jardine,  of  Ashland,  and  E.  W.  Whit- 
comb,  of  Friend,  were  appointed  as  a 
committee  on  arranging  a  suitable 
premium  list  on  bees  and  honey  to  be 
presented  to  the  State  Agricultural 
Society. 

Mr.  E.  AV.  Whitcomb  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  as  a  suitable 
person  to  superintend  the  Apiarian 
Department  at  the  next  annual  State 
exhibit. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  next 
term  resulted  as  follows  :  President, 
W.  F.  Wright,  of  Johnson  county ; 
Vice-President,  T.  G.  Hodges,  of 
.Saline  county  ;  Secretary,  H.  N.  Pat- 
terson, of  Richardson  county :  and 
Treasurer,  R.  E.  Leach,  of  York 
county. 

Imrnediately  after  the  election  of 
officers,  the  thanks  of  the  Association 
were  voted  to  the  retiring  officers  for 
past  services.  The  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  spent  in  discussing  the 
subject  of  wintering  bees,  after  which 
the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at 
9  a.m.  the  next  day. 

On  Jan.  15,  at  9  a.m.,  the  convention 
was  called  to  order  by  President 
Wright.  T.  G.  Hodges,  E.  \V.  Whit- 
comb and  R.  E.  Leach  were  appointed 
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to  investigate  the  probability  of  foul 
brood  existing  along  tlie  line  of 
Filmore  and  York  counties ;  where- 
upon the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association 
request  the  (iovernor  to  notifj;  the 
inspectors  that  have  been  appointed 
under  the  foul-brood  law,  that  they 
must  report  the  inspection  of  all  colo- 
nies in  the  infected  districts  under 
their  supervision,  by  the  lOth  day  of 
May  next,  in  default  of  which  their 
commission  will  be  cancelled  and 
others  appointed  in  their  places. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was 
spent  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  and 
the  convention  then  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Lincoln  for  their  next  annual 
meeting.       H.  N.  Patterson,  Sec. 


For  the  American  Bee  Juurnal. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Discoiiraffiiig  Broofl-Reariiis. 


8— J.   A.  GKEEN,  (So— 100). 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Dadant,  in 
his  communication  on  page  60.  In 
my  locality,  the  bee-keeper  who  would 
■discourage  brood-rearing  in  his  hives 
15  or  20  days  before  the  beginning  of 
the  honey  crop,  would  be  very  apt  to 
be  unsuccessful. 

Here,  sweet  clover  often  yields  a 
great  deal  of  honey  after  wliite  clover 
and  basswood  have  ceased  blooming. 
There  is  also  considerable  uncertainty 
as  to  the  time  of  blooming  of  both 
white  clover  and  basswood.  Moreover, 
any  one  of  these  plants  is  liable  to  fail 
to  yield  honey  while  the  others  pro- 
duce it  freely.  Ordinarily  only  a 
small  part  of  my  honey  crop  comes 
from  basswood,  the  other  sources  of 
supply  being  white  clover,  sweet 
clover,  and  in  the  fall,  heart's-ease. 
Last  year  almost  all  of  my  honey  was 
obtained  from  basswood,  and  this 
bloomed  unusually  late.  If  I  had 
stopped  brood-rearing  15  or  20  days 
before  the  usual  time  that  white 
clover  blooms,  it  would  take  very  few 
figures  to  represent  my  honey  crop  of 
last  year  ;  (not  so  very  many,  as  it  is.) 

Still  worse  off  would  have  been  a 
bee-keeper  only  12  miles  from  my 
apiary,  who  got  no  white  clover  or 
basswood  honey,  but  had  a  good  yield 
from  sweet  clover  after  my  honey  was 
all  gathered,  although  there  is  plenty 
of  sweet  clover  within  reach  of  my 
bees.  This  illustrates  well  what  a 
difference  there  is  in  localities.  Again, 
if  I  expect  to  get  any  fall  honey— and 
sometimes  our  heaviest  yield  is  in  the 
fall— there  must  be  no  diminution  of 
brood-rearing  during  the  earlier 
yields,  else  there  will  not  be  enough 
bees  to  gather  this  crop. 

Let  no  one  be  led  into  the  system 
of  discouraging  brood-rearing  until 
he  has  by  long  experience  made  him- 
self familiar  with  all  the  sources  of 
honey-supply  in  his  locality.  While  a 
careful  man  might  carry  it  out  suc- 
cessfully where  there  is  but  one  short 
honey-flow,  I  have  never  seen  the 
time  from  the  first  of  June  to  the  last 
of  September  when  I  considered  that 
ray  hives  were  too  full  of  either  brood 
or  bees. 

Dayton, 5  Ills. 


A  New  Sumlus-Case, 


J.  M.   SHUCK. 


The  engravings  show  a  new  surplus 
honey-case  deviseTl  and  used  by  me 
during  the  last  season.  It  is  sec- 
tional.permanently  separatored,and  is 
invertible.  There  are  no  top  or  bot- 
tom bars  in  the  way  to  hinder,  when 
sections  are  to  be  removed.  The  sec- 
tions have  the  false  lops  and  bottoms, 
peculiar  to  all  my  cases,  to  protect 
them  from  the  travel  of  the  bees  ;  in 


me  that  the  queen  might  be  found 
where  the  bees  had  been  poured  out 
the  morning  before — about  24  hours 
previous— and  there  to  my  amazement 
was  a  cone-shaped  cluster  of  bees  as 
large  as  a  tea-ciip,  and  in  the  centre 
of  it  was  the  queen,  cold  and  stiff. 
Upon  taking  her  to  a  lire,  in  a  few 
minutes  she  was  restored  to  activity, 
and  on  lifting  the  cushion  over  the 
bees  and  presenting  her,  the  first 
thing,  even  before  she  left  the  fingers, 
a  bee ''gave  her  to  eat,"  and  there- 
upon, almost  instantly,  a  joyful  hum 
passed  through  the  hive  ;  and  quicker 
than  it  can  be  told,  dead  bees  were 


fact,  the  bees  can  touch  the  sections 
nowhere,  except  on  the  inside.  I 
think  that  no  other  method  of  sep- 
aratoring  in  use  is  equal  to  this.  New 
inventions  are  plentiful,  but  practical 
bee-keepers  will  criticise  closely,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  choose  the  best. 
Des  Moines,©  Iowa. 


For  the  American  Bee  JournaL 

Queeii-Iiitrofluctioii-Aii  Incident. 

EEV.  WEISBL  BEALE. 

Mr.  John  Hewitt's  article  on  the 
introduction  of  queens,  page  54,  re- 
minds me  of  the  following  touching 
incident  of  filial  fidelity  in  the  bee  ; 
which  also  confirms  his  system  of 
introducing  queens  : 

Last  fall,  while  putting  my  colonies 
in  order  for  wintering,  they  were 
carried,  one  by  one,  a  few  yards  from 
the  summer  stands,  and  the  frames 
removed,  boxes  cleaned,  etc. ;  the 
bees  adhering  to  one  hive  were  poured 
on  the  ground  with  the  scrapings 
from  the  hive,  and  the  queen  with 
them.  Shortly  after  the  colony  had 
been  replaced  upon  its  stand,  robbing 
began,  thus  indicating  something 
wrong  with  the  queen.  Her  hive  was 
closed  until  sundown,  and  visited 
early  the  next  morning — a  light  frost 
having   fallen— when  it   occurred  to 


carried  out,  and  defensive  warfare 
against  robbers  began. 

The  fidelity  exhibited  in  protecting 
their  mother  on  that  frosty  night,  and 
the  joy  manifested  on  her  safe  return 
home,  are  worthy  of  our  imitation. 

New  Madrid, o-  Mo. 


For  the  American  Bee  JounuiL 


Introflncinff  Queens,  etc, 


FRED  BECHLY. 


Mr.  Hewitt,  on  page  54,  says  :  "  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  this 
system  of  mine  is  infallible."  Some 
years  ago  I  had  a  colony  of  bees  that 
had  been  queenless  for  a  month  or 
more,  and  had  become  weak  in  bees, 
with  no  brood  or  eggs,  and  no  sign  of 
laying  workers,  and  at  a  time  when 
honey  was  scarce  and  robbers  were 
plentiful.  I  took  a  nice,  large  hybrid 
queen  and  let  her  run  in  at  the  hive- 
entrance,  and  the  bees  balled  her  at 
once.  A  few  minutes  later  I  looked 
to  see  what  they  were  doing,  and 
found  several  bees  dragging  her  out, 
dead,  with  one  bee  in  front  with  its 
sting  through  her  tongue.  I  then 
gave  them  another  queen  by  caging 
her  over  night,  and  she  was  well 
received.  It  woiild  seem  that  although 
Mr.  Hewitt's  plan  is  a  very  good  one, 
it  is  not  entirely  "  infallible." 
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LAYING  WORKERS. 

These  are  generally  considered  a 
great  pest,  but  I  think  that  a  laying 
worker  is  not  regarded  as  a  queen  by 
other  bees,  nor  are  they  themselves 
unwilling  to  accept  a  queen,  but  it 
looks  rather  as  though  a  few  eggs  and 
a  little  brood  leads  them  to  believe 
that  they  are  not  queenless.  If  I 
should  find  anv  the  coming  season,  I 
shall  try  Mr.  Doolittle's  plan,  by 
depriving  them  of  their  comb,  caging 
a  queen  with  them,  and  placing  them 
in  the  cellar  over  night.  Let  others 
who  may  have  laying  workers  in  their 
apiaries  try  the  plan  and  report  their 
experience  in  the  Bee  Journal. 

Searsboro,©  Iowa. 


Local  Convention  Directory. 


I88B.  Time  and  place  of  Meeting. 

Feb.  16-ls.— New  Yorfe  State,  at  Kochester,  N.  Y. 
P.  C.  Benedict,  Sec,  Perry  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  17,  18.— Cedar  Valley,  at  Laporte  City,  Iowa. 
H.  E.  Hubbard,  Sec,  Laporte  City,  Iowa. 

Feb.  17,  18.— B.Iowa  &W.  Ills.,  at  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Wm.  Goos,  Sec,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Feb.  20.~-MarshaIl  Co.,  at  Mnrshalltown.  Iowa. 

J.  W.  Sanders,  Sec,  LeGrand,  Iowa. 

Feb.  24.— Oneida  County,  at  Rome,  N.  Y. 

O.  J.  Evans,  Sec,  Camroden,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  10.— N.  Jersey  ,4  Eastern,  at  N.  Y.  City,  N.  Y. 
W.  B.  Treadwell,  Sec,  Iti  Thomas  St.,  New  Yorli. 

Apr.  10.— Union,  at  Dexter,  Iowa. 

M.  E.  Darby,  Sec,  Dexter,  Iowa. 


Apr.  27.- 


-Des  Moines  County,  at  Burlington,  Iowa. 
Jno.  Nau,  Sec.Middletown,  Iowa. 


Convention  Notices. 


B^~  The  Union  Bee-Keepers'  Association  of 
Western  Inwa  will  meet  in  De.\ter,  Iowa,  on  April 
10, 1886,  at  10  a.m.  M.  E.  Darby,  Sec, 


ff^~  The  New  Jersey  and  E.istern  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  will  hold  their  ninth 
semi-annual  convention  at  Cooper  Union 
(Room  2'2)  in  New  York  City,  on  Wednesday, 
March  10,  1886,  at  Sl:30  a.m.  All  who  are 
interested  in  bee-culture  or  honey  are  re- 
spectfully invited  to  attend.  We  e.xpect  a 
large  delegation  from  the  Philadelphia 
Association  to  meet  with  us.  and  it  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting:  as  well  as 
instructive  cfmventions  that  this  Associa- 
tion has  ever  held.  A  sjiecial  invitation  is 
extended  to  ladies,  well  knowing  that  they 
are  by  no  means  a  small  factor  in  our  in- 
dustry. Beginners,  it  is  well  known,  will 
learn  more  by  attending  one  good  conven- 
tion than  a  year  of  practical  e.xpei'iments 
will  teach  them.  All  are  requested  to  bring 
something  to  exhibit,  and  if  j'ou  cannot 
come,  send  us  an  essay  to  read  on  some  live 
subject.  W.  B.  Treadwell,  Sec. 


J^'  The  Illinois  Central  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  at 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  1!)  and  20, 1886. 

J.  M.  Hasibaugh,  Sec. 


Oct.  19,  20.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ills. 
J.  M.  Uambaugh,  Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 

^~  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetiuKs.— Ed. 


1^~  Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  the  meeting  of  the  Marshall  County 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  was  postponed 
from  Jan.  10,  1SS6  to  Feb.  '20,  18.80  ;  at  which 
time  the  same  pi'Ogramme  will  be  carried 
out  as  was  intended  for  Jan.  10. 

J.  W.  S.INDERS,  Sec. 


Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine. 

J^~  To  create  Honey  Markets  in  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide'-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "  Why  Eat 
Honey"  (only  ."lO  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  demand  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Single  copy,  5  cts. ;  per  doz.,  40  cts.  ;  per 
hundred,  $£..^0.  Five  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  810.00;  or  1,000  for  $15,00. 
On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "  Presented  by," 
etc.  (giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  scatters  them). 

To  give  away  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine "  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 


^P~  Sample  OoplcH  of  the  Bee  Jo0rnal 
will  be  sent  free  upon  application.  Any  one 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview by  sending  the  names  to  this  ofKce, 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 


po- 


part of  the  State  will  be  lost  before 
spring.  Of  every  colony  lost,  so  far 
as  I  have  examined,  there  still  re- 
mains much  honey  ;  in  many  instances 
within  one  inch  of  the  bees.  The 
cold  was  so  intense  that  they  would 
not  leave  the  cluster,  and  when  all 
was  consumed  that  they  covered, 
starvation  ensued.  Some  of  the  combs 
are  badly  smeared,  and  many  of  the 
bees  distended  to  bursting.  Yester- 
day and  to-day,  Feb.  8  and  9,  the 
weather  has  been  bright  and  warm . 
The  bees  have  had  a  grand  time,  and 
we  may  hope  that  the  worst  is  over. 
The  Cyprians  have  all  yielded  to  the 
frost,  and  I  am  at  last  rid  of  them.  I 
hear  considerable  complaint  among 
farmers  who  have  kept  a  few  colonies 
of  black  bees,  which  indicates  that 
they  have  fared  badly.  So,  after  all, 
these  disastrous  winters  we  are  hav- 
ing may  have  a  beneficial  effect  in 
driving  out  slioddy  bee-keeping,  and 
demonstrating  the  "survival  of  the 
fittest." 


Bees  "Wintering  Nicely.— Frank  A. 

Eaton,  Blufltou,x3  O.,  on  Feb.  4,  1886, 
says : 

The  bees  are  wintering  nicely  so 
far.  although  the  weather  is  continu- 
ously cold  ;  but  if  it  continues  much 
longer  those  colonies  on  the  summer 
stands  will  be  in  great  danger. 


wind, 
warm 
there 
here. 


Another  Cold  "Week-— G.  M.  Doo- 
little,  Borodino,©  ^^  Y.,  on  Feb.  6, 
1886,  says  : 

We  are  having  another  cold  week 
liere,  the  mercury  ranging  from  \0P 
to  20^  below  zero,  with  a  searching 
If  Prof.  C.  C.  Blake's  promised 
weather  does  not  come  soon, 
will  be  a  fearful  loss  of  bees 
from  those  wintered  on  the 
summer  stands.  In  fact  some  have 
already  died  in  iipiaries  near  here, 
and  many  more  are  besmearing  weir 
hives.  I  have  lost  one  colony,  and  4 
or  5  are  getting  uneasy.  Those  in 
cellars  are  nice. 

[Prof.  Blake's  promised  warm 
weather  arrived  in  Chicago  on  time 
on  the  7th,  and  the  bees  have  been 
flying  several  days,  giving  them  an 
enjoyable  and  health-giving  time. — 
Ed.] 


Very  Cold  "Weather.-J.  W.  San- 
ders. Le  Grand.©  Iowa,  on  Feb.  4, 
1886,  writes  : 

We  have  had  very  cold  weather  and 
lots  of  snow.  It  was  32-'  below  zero 
this  morning,  but  it  was  some  warmer 
through  the  day.  The  mercury  has 
dropped  down  again  this  evening  to 
10"  below  zero.  The  bees  that  were 
left  out-doors  will  stand  a  poor  show 
where  unprotected.  The  temperature 
in  my  cellar  is  about  40^  above  zero  ; 
I  would  like  to  say  45^,  but  I  hope 
that  all  will  be  well.  Mv  cellar  is  dry. 


Bees  in   Good   Condition.— W.   J. 

Cullinan,  Mt.  Sterling,*©  Ills.,  on  Feb. 
7,  ISSG,  says  : 

We  have  just  passed  through  as 
steady  a  month  of  solid  Old  Winter 
as  I  ever  remember  to  have  experi- 
enced ;  but  to-dav  it  is  tliawing 
sharply  with  the  mercury  at  50^  Fahr. 
My  bees  had  a  fine  flight  to-day— the 
first  in  two  mcviths— and  they  are  in 
good  condition,  so  far  as  I  could 
ascertain.  I  placed  them  against  the 
yard  fence  on  Dec.  1,  and  packed  in 
straw.  I  think  that  1  shall  try  cellar- 
wintering  another  year. 


Condition  of  Bees  in  Kentucky.— 
Rev.  L.  Johnson,  Walton, 5  Ky.,  on 
Feb.  9, 1886,  writes  : 

Dead,  dead,  dead— sucli  is  the  sad 
record  I  am  making  all  through  my 
apiary.  Bees  h<i,d  not  a  day  in  which 
they  could  leave  the  hive  from  Jan.  2 
until  Feb.  8,  much  of  the  time  the 
mercury  being  below  zero,  and  twice 
as  low  as  14°  below.  Out  of  ('7  colo- 
nies in  the  fall,  I  have  already  lost  20, 
and  the  end  not  yet.  I  think  that 
fully  one-half  of  all  the  bees  in  this 


Space  Bet-ween  Brood-Combs,  etc.— 
A.  J.  F.,  of  Columbiana  County,  (^  O,, 
asks  the  following  questions  : 

1.  Where  boxhives  are  used  with 
stationary  bars  .'a  of  an  inch  wide, 
would  not  %  of  an  inch  space  between 
the  combs  for  breeding  purposes  be 
just  as  good  or  better  than  ^  inch  or 
more'?  In  a  hive  14  inches  wide, 
instead  of  holding  10  combs  with  ^ 
inch  space  between  them,  it  vfoiild 
hold  11  with  %  of  an  inch  space  be- 
tween, thereby  making  less  lurking- 
space  for  the  bees  in  the  brood-cham- 
ber in  the  honey  harvest.  2.  Would 
there  not  be  coiisiderable  gain  in  the 
force  of  bees  in  the  surplus  boxes  '? 
3.  AVould  tliere  not  be  sufficient  room 
in  ?^-inch  space  between  the  combs 
for  a  suflicient  amount  of  bees  to  col- 
lect in  a  cool  spell  of  weather  to  pro- 
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tect  the  brood  ?  4.  Would  there  not 
be  a  less  lialiility  of  building  brace- 
combs  between  the  toi>-bars  and 
honey-boxes  in  ?8-inch  space  with  Ju- 
inch  combs,  thau  in  a  wider  space? 
5.  Would  not  the  queen  be  more 
liable  to  breed  to  the  top  of  the  top- 
bars  in  such  combs,  than  she  would  in 
thicker  ones  y  (i.  Would  an  entrance 
%xl4  inches  be  large  enough  for  ven- 
tilation in  the  warmest  weather  for  a 
strong  colony  of  bees  in  a  hive  of  the 
above  style,  of  about  3,000  cubic 
inches  'i  If  not,  how  large  should 
it  be  y 

[1.  They  have  been  so  used  without 
serious  harm  resulting.  In  some  re- 
spects they  are  better,  and  in  some 
worse  than  when  placed  farther  apart. 

2.  Undoubtedly  it  would  have  that 
tendency. 

3.  Analogous  to  the  above, the  wide- 
spaced  combs  would  have  the  advan- 
tage in  this  direction. 

4.  I  think  there  would,  but,  after 
all,  the  difference  would  depend 
mainly  upon  other  causes. 

5.  No  doubt  slightly  so,  but  to  no 
such  degree  of  advantage  as  we  gain 
by  reversing  or  interchanging. 

6.  If  the  hive  was  kept  shaded  (as 
all  should  be),  such  an  entrance  does 
very  well.  I  use  and  prefer  1%-ineh 
space  for  each  comb  to  occupy,  adding 
allowance  for  the  extra  outside  space 
—James  Heddon.  ] 


The  Detroit  Convention.— Mr.  L. 
C.  Root,  of  Mohawk,  5  N.  Y .,  on  Feb. 

6,  1886,  writes  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Editor  :— I  have  received  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  our  North 
American  Bee-Keepers'  Society  in 
pamphlet  form.  The  thanks  of  every 
member  of  the  Society  are  due  you 
for  the  very  full  and  accurate  report 
you  have  given.  At  the  price  you 
ofterit,  you  should  be  able  to  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  every  bee-keeper  in 
North  America.  One  thing  may 
truly  be  said,  and  that  is,  that  much 
of  the  spirit  of  that  meeting  cannot 
be  communicated.  I  shall  ever  be 
grateful  that  I  was  permitted  to  be 
present. 


Infallible  Clueen-Introduction.—O. 

N.  Baldwin,  Clarksville.d  Mo.,  writes: 

I  have  read  Mr.  Hewitt's  article  on 
this  subject,  on  pageo4,  and  it  is  good  ; 
yet  I  think  that  I  have  a  simpler  way, 
and  with  me  it  has  never  failed.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  as  Mr.  H.  says,  "  infal- 
lible "—Dot  only  for  laying  queens  but 
also  for  virgin  queens.  I  would  like 
to  hear  reports  from  others  after  they 
have  used  it.  It  is  as  follows:  The 
hive  of  the  colony  to  which  I  wish  to 
introduce  the  queen  is  removed  from 
its  stand,  closed  up,  and  another  hive 
is  put  in  its  stead  on  the  stand.  In 
this  hive  I  put  some  empty  combs  or 
foundation,  and  a  little  honey.  All 
this  must  be  done  in  the  middle  of  the 


day  when  the  most  of  the  old  bees  are 
in  the  field,  and  when  they  return  they 
will  stay  with  the  hive  and  cluster  on 
the  combs.  I  leave  tliem  in  this  con- 
dition for  24  hours,  then  let  the  queen 
run  in  at  the  entrance  and  she  will  be 
accepted.  If  a  virgin  queen  is  being 
introduced,  leave  them  alone  for  24 
hours  more,  till  the  old  bees  get  used 
to  her,  then  take  out  the  old  queen  and 
move  the  liive  back  where  it  was; 
then  in  a  couple  of  hours  all  can  be 
safely  put  into  one  hive.  If  a  laying 
queen  is  being  introduced,  as  soon  as 
she  isputin,  without  waiting  24  hours, 
take  oLit  the  old  queen,  and  as  soon  as 
the  bees  miss  her,  in  1  or  2  hours,  put 
them  all  together.  I  have  lost  only  3 
queens  in  all  my  experience,  and  I 
have  introduced  a  great  many,  but  I 
have  never  lost  one  by  the  above  plan. 

Report  for  1885.— ^Marshall  Swain, 
Edwards, 5  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  7,  1886, 
says: 

I  began  in  the  spring  of  188.5  with  3 
colonies  of  Italian  bees,  which  I  in- 
creased to  12  colonies  during  the  sea- 
son, by  natural  swarming,  and  ob- 
tained 40  pounds  of  comb  honey, 
that  I  sold  for  20  cents  per  pound.  I 
worked  my  bees  entirely  for  increase. 
1  have  only  12  colonies,  and  they 
would  be  of  little  use  to  me  without 
the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Bees  Having  Good  Flights.— H. 
M.  Seeley,  Harford,  i  Pa.,  on  Feb.  9, 
1886,  says : 

Bees  are  wintering  finely.  They 
had  a  good  flight  on  Jan.  2,  and  they 
are  also  out  to-day  in  large  numbers, 
and  spot  the  snow  a  little. 


Sugar  Syrup  for  Winter  Stores.— 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  (179—340),  Marengo, 
5  Ills.,  on  Feb.  10, 1886,  says  : 

Mr.  Highbarger's  inquiry  on  page 
91,  is  to  the  point.  I  fed  my  bees 
about  1,700  pounds  of  granulated 
sugar  for  winter,  or  just  as  many 
pounds  as  the  surplus  they  gave  me. 
I  did  not  mean  to  misrepresent,  but 
withholding  the  above  certainly  does 
not  give  the  whole  truth. 


Bees  Wintering  Well.— 2— Jno.  E. 
Heard,  (36—54),  Pikeville,o+Tenn.,  on 
Feb.  8, 1886,  writes  : 

As  we  have  had  such  cold  weather 
I  thought  that  my  bees  would  all  be 
killed,  but  I  lind  them  all  right.  My 
hives  are  all  two-story  with  Gallup 
frames ;  some  of  them  are  only  12 
inches  wide,  others  12xl3J^,  and  others 
12x18,  clear,  inside.  I  have  them  put 
on  flat  rocks  without  any  bottom- 
boards,  and  the  bees  can  go  in  and  out 
at  many  places  around  the  hives,  as 
the  rocks  are  not  smooth.  I  have 
nothing  over  or  around  them  except 
enameled  cloth  on  the  frames.  The 
mercury  was  10"  below  zero  many 
days  together,  only  last  week  it  was 
2°  below,  but  now  it  is  74°  above  zero, 
and  the  bees  are  out  as  if  they  were 
swarming.  I  have  to  cover  some 
hives,  as  the  bees  began  to  rob  one 


another.  As  the  snow  began  to  thaw 
yesterday,  myself  and  daughter 
cleaned  out  the  dead  bees  from  every 
hive,  I  tipping  back  the  hives  and  she 
sweeping  out  the  dead  bees.  I  noticed 
that  many  colonies  wintered  in  the 
upper  story,  while  others  stopped 
below.  We  did  not  get  as  much  as  a 
tea-cupful  of  dead  bees  at  any  one 
hive,  and  neither  can  I  see  any  signs 
of  disease  among  them. 


Experience  in  Bee-Keeping.— J.  L. 

Anderson,  Lawrence,  5  Ills.,  on  Feb» 
4,  1886,  writes  : 

I  wonder  whether  there  is  any  other 
side  to  bee-keeping  except  the  bright 
side.  Are  there  any,  except  Dr.  Mil- 
ler, that  get  less  than  a  small  fortune 
from  every  colony  of  bees  that  they 
keep  y  If  there  are,  let  them  hold  up 
their  hands.  As  I  do  not  see  any  ex- 
cept my  own  hand,  I  will  give  my  re- 
port. Two  years  ago  I  put  82  colonies 
into  my  cellar,  and  the  next  spring  I 
took  out  45,  the  balance  having  died 
with  the  diarrhea.  The  45  were  in- 
creased to  70,  which  I  put  into  the  cel- 
lar one  year  ago  last  Nov.,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1885  I  tool*  out  30  colonies, 
which  I  increased  to  68,  by  both  nat- 
ural swarming  and  division,  and  se- 
cured 1,000  lbs.  of  honey,  fcomment 
is  unnecessary.  The  present  prospect 
for  honey  the  coming  season  is  not 
very  flattering.  The  mercury  was  25° 
below  zero  this  morning,  and  has  been 
below  that  point  for  several  days; 
also,  the  snow  is  from  24  to  30  inches 
deep. 

Bees  Flying. —  F.  A.  Gemmill, 
Stratford,  Out.,  on  Feb.  9,  1886,  says  : 

The  weather  being  fine  to-day,  the 
bees  in  this  vicinity  have  had  a  fine 
flight,  the  first  since  their  winter 
confinement  of  3  months.  No  doubt 
it  gladdened  the  hearts  of  all  bee- 
keepers here,  as  all  those  wintered  in 
chaff  hives  gave  no  signs  of  disease, 
and,  in  fact,  spotted  "the  snow  (on 
which  there  was  a  fine  crust)  little  if 
any.  Three  of  my  weakest  colonies, 
which  are  in  the  cellar  as  an  experi- 
ment, I  did  not  disturb,  as  they  seem 
to  be  in  such  good  condition  that  I 
concluded  to  test  the  cellar  thoroughly, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  I  can 
utilize  it  for  next  year's  wintering. 


Wintering  Finely,  etc.— T.  C. 
Davies,  Pittsburgh, o.  Pa.,  on  Feb.  9, 
1886,  writes  : 

Bees  are  wintering  finely,  with  me, 
so  far.  Yesterday  was  a  fine,  sunny 
day,  but  to-day  it  is  warm  and  beau- 
tiful, and  the  bees  are  having  a  fine- 
flight.  In  all  of  my  40  colonies  packed 
in  chaff  on  the  summer  stands,  they 
look  strong  and  healthy.  The  two 
nuclei  that  were  kept  in  the  cellar 
during  the  last  cold  spell,  are  as 
bright  as  gold.  Last  season  was  a 
poor  one  here  on  account  of  the  fail- 
ure of  white  clover,  but  every  thing 
looks  very  encouraging  for  next  sea- 
son. It  seems  that  I  must  get  some 
of  the  new  reversible  hives.  That 
hive-fever  is  catching.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  some  plan  different  from 
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the  two-story  wide-frame  plan,  to 
hold  the  sections,  is  needed  in  this 
locality.  I  have  used  cases,  but  I 
never  have  liked  them  for  many  rea- 
sons. I  have  been  dreaming  for  the 
last  3  years  about  a  one-story,  wide 
reversible  frame,  but  I  have  never 
seen  anything  that  came  near  to  it 
until  I  was  in'the  apiary  of  Mr.  D.  R. 
Jones,  of  Iowa,  a  year  ago  last  Au- 
gust. He  had  something  very  near 
it.  but  having  them  set  in  a  case,  a  la 
Heddon,  it  seems  to  me  exactly  fills 
the  bill.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  try 
them  next  season. 


The  Air  Alive  with  Bees.— E.  F. 
Smith,  Smyrna,©  X.  Y.,  on  Feb.  11, 
1SS6,  writes  joyfully  as  follows  : 

After  so  much  very  cold  weather 
we  have  just  had  three  of  the  finest 
days  for  bees  to  fly  that  I  ever  knew 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  About  -JO 
colonies  had  a  flight  on  the  Sth,  but 
on  the  9th  and  10th  they  all  (76)  came 
out  and  carried  everything  by  storm  : 
the  air  was  alive  with  bees, "and  the 
roir  could  be  heard  several  rods.  I 
also  took  2-5  colonies  from  the  cellar 
on  the  9th.  and  ^ley  had  a  cleansing 
flight.  These  latter  were  returned  to 
the  cellar  at  night.  Xo  bees  got 
chilled  by  falling  on  the  snow.  Bee- 
keepers are  rejoicing. 


Misrepresentation,  etc.— 17— J.  il. 

Valentine,  (l(i5),Carlinville.OIlls.,  on 
Feb.  3, 1S86,  writes  : 

My  bees  appear  to  be  doing  well  so 
far  this  winter.  They  were  in  good 
condition  when  stored  away  in  my 
bee-house.  I  was  in  the  bee-house 
last  evening  for  the  first  time  this 
winter,  and  there  was  only  the  sound 
as  of  rippling  waters.  As  a  member 
of  the  15ee-Keepers'  Union,  I  would 
say,  put  the  Rev.  Mr.  West  through, 
unless  he  retracts  and  publishes  an 
apology  for  his  bogus  honey  articles, 
or  proves  them  true,  if  there  is  suf- 
ficient ground  for  an  action.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  publication  of  such 
falsehoods  were  stopped.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  funds  of  the  Union 
could  be  used  for  a  better  purpose. 


Recipes  for  Honey-Cakes,  etc.— Dr. 
A.  B.  Mason,  of  Wagon  Woi'ks,^^  O.. 
on  Jan.  28,  ISSG,  writes : 

My  bees  are  in  splendid  condition, 
all  quiet  and  happy.  They  are  con- 
suming but  little  honey  this  winter, 
so  far.  I  examined  a  few  colonies  a 
few  days  ago,  and  found  that  they 
had  not  eaten  a  pound  of  honey.  The 
following  are  recipes  for  making 
honey-cakes,  that  have  taken  premi- 
ums at  our  Tri-State  Fair  :  To 3  eggs 
•well  beaten,  add  m  cupfuls  of  ex- 
tracted honey,  1  cupful  of  sour  cream 
or  rich  butter-milk,  J^-tea-spoonful  of 
soda,  and  3  cupfuls  of  flour,  to  which 
has  been  added  one  large  tea-spoonful 
of  baking  powder.  Bake  it  in  jell 
pans,  and  put  it  together  with  the  fol- 
lowing lemon  paste  :  In  the  juice  of 
one  lemon  dissolve  1  table-spoonful  of 
■ccrn-starch,  pour  on  }^  cupful  of 
boiling  water.  J^  cupful  of  honey,  and 


1  table-spoonful  of  sugar.  Another  : 
m  cupfuls  of  extracted  honey,  % 
cupful  of  butter,  ^  cupful  of  sweet- 
milk.  3  eggs  well  beaten,  3  cupfuls  of 
flour,  2  tea-spoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  2  cupfuls  of  raisins,  and  1 
tea-spoonful  each  of  cinnamon  and 
cloves. 


Adopting  New  Hives,  etc.— O.  P. 

Miner,   Taylor   Centre.©  N.  Y.,   on 
Feb.  6,  ISSfi,  writes  : 

I  am  puzzled  to  know  whether  to 
adopt  the  reversible  frame  or  the 
reversible  hive,  or  to  continue  using 
the  standard  Laugstroth  hive.  In  the 
spring  of  ISS-t  I  purchased  one  colony 
of  Italian  bees  ;  the  season  was  a  poor 
one  for  honey  in  this  locality,  and  in 
consequence  "I  received  no  surplus, 
but  increased  my  number  of  colonies 
to  3.  In  the  fall  of  188-5  these  colonies 
were  in  chafl  hives,  the  two  new  colo- 
nies having  their  hives  hardlv  half 
filled.  I  fed  them  a  little  in  the  fall, 
and  they  wintered  nicely.  The  past 
season  they  increased  to  G  colonies, 
and  produced  120  pounds  of  comb 
honey;  but  one  absconded.  At  the 
present  writing  they  are  alive,  and  so 
far  as  I  know  they  are  doing  well. 
W^e  are  having  another  cold  spell 
now,  the  mercury  being  20^  below 
zero. 

[We  must  caution  all  to  be  very 
slow  in  changing  hives  or  fixtures. 
The  Langstroth  (or  any  good  hive) 
will  answer,  and  beginners  especially 
should  carefully  avoid  needless  ex- 
pense. When  new  hives  are  neces- 
sary for  increase,  to  indulge  in  a  trial 
of  a  new  kind  would  be  admissible, 
but  do  not  throw  away  a  good  hive  or 
fixture  for  a  new  kind,  simply  because 
it  is  new.  It  is  too  expensive  a  luxury. 
Be  cautious  and  careful,  if  you  would 
succeed  1 — Ed.] 


Bees  all  Right.— Christian  Schrier, 
Peotone,  6  Ills.,  on  Feb.  12, 1886,  says  : 

My  bees  thus  far  are  wintering 
finely.  They  had  a  good  flight  on 
Feb.  10.  after  70  days  of  confinement 
to  the  hive's.  They  are  on  the  sum- 
mer stands  packed  in  straw,  with 
boards  for  a  roof  to  keep  the  hives 
dry.  I  leaned  boards  up  against  the 
fronts  of  the  hives  to  protect  the 
entrances  from  snow  and  wind.  I 
found  very  few  dead  bees  on  the 
bottom -boards. 


System  and  Success. 

^P~  All  who  intend  to  be  systematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    .50  colonies  (120  pages) $1  00 

•'     100  colonies  (220  pages) 12.5 

"     200  colonies  (420  pages) 150 

The  larger  ones  can  be  tised  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


Office  of  the  American  Bee  Joitrnal,    i 
Monday,  10  a.  m.,  Feb.  15,  1886.  ( 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CEQCAGO. 

HOMEV.— There  is  an  easier  tone  to  the  comb 
honey  market,  and  prices  are  fully  one  cent  per 
pound  less  than  at  last  quotations.  15c.  being  the 
price  for  white  comb  honey  in  l-lb.  sections,  and 
some  e.xtra  nice  brines  Itic.  This  is  owing  to  small 
lots  coming  into  different  commission  houses,  and 
all  being  eager  to  sell,  they  underbid  regular  honey 
houses  in  order  to  do  so.  £xtracted  honey  brings 
^«.Hc  per  lb. 

BEESWAX.-24S26C. 

K.  A.  BCTKNETT.  161  Sonth  Water  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.- We  note  an  improvement  of  sales  of 
h(mey  the  past  week,  but  prices  continue  to  rule 
low.  We  quote  as  follows  :  Fancy  white  comb 
in  l-lb.  paper  cartons,  13(ffll4c. ;  the  same  in  l-lb. 
glassed  or  unglassed  sections,  1i.v,li:^c.:  the  same 
in  2-lb.  glassed  sections.  9(^ln^c..  and  fair  to  good 
in  glassed  2-lb3..  8(s.9e.  Fancy  buckwheat  honey 
in  l-lb.  ungl,issed  sections,  loc.;  thesame  in  2-lb. 
sections,  glas9ed,8<§*9c.  Extracted,white,6>^@7J^c; 
buckwheat,  5(^fic, 

BEESWAX.-i7®28c. 

McCaul  &  Uiij)RETH  Bros..  34  Hudson  St. 

ST.  L,O01S. 

HO.N'EV.— The  market  is  quiet  and  the  demand 
li!?ht  just  now.  We  quote  prices  as  follows:— 
Choice  comb  honey.  lotSjijc.  E.\tracted.  in  bar- 
rels, 4i*c*5c.  E-vtra  fancy  of  britiht  color  and  in 
No.  1  p  'Ckaees,  \i  advance  on  above  prices. 

BEESWAX.— Firm  at  22i4c.  for  prime. 

D.  G.  TtlTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— The  demand  is  extremely  slow  for  ex- 
tracted honey.  Manufacturers  seem  to  have  taken 
a  rest.  There  is  only  a  fair  demand  for  honey  in 
glass  jars,  and  for  comb  honey.  Prices  are  un- 
changeii  and  nominal,  with  occasional  arrivals  and 
a  larye  stock  on  the  market.  We  quote  extracted 
honey  at  ust^c.  and  choice  comb  honey  at  12@l4c., 
in  a  jobbing  way. 

BEESWAX.— There  is  a  good  home  demand  for 
it.    We  pay  25c.  per  lb.  for  "choice  yellow. 

C.  F.  Moth  &  Sox.  Freeman  .t  Central  Ave. 

CI>KV  BLAND. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  not  quite  as  active  as  It 
has  been,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  many  attractions  of 
the  Holiday  Season.  Best  white.  I-lb.  sections 
sell  at  15c.,  and  2-Ibs.  for  13@14c..  but  there  is  not 
so  much  sale  for  the  latter.  Second  grade  honey 
is  dull  at  rji*13c.  Old  white,  10(a*12c.  Extracted. 
7'o.^c.  per  lb. 

BE  LS WAX.— Very  scarce  at  220250. 

A.  c.  Kendbl.  115  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— The  market  continues  about  unchang- 
ed, oxiept  that  stocks  are  somewhat  reduced,  and 
nossiblv  a  little  firmer  feeling  on  extracted  honey. 
The  demanti,  however,  is  not  heavy  for  this  time 
of  the  year,  and  we  cannot  expect  any  better  pri- 
ces, as  no  one  seems  inclined  to  hold,  and  conces- 
sions are  made  in  the  buyer's  favor.  Choice  l-lb. 
sections  of  comb  honey,  1.5@16c  :  2-lbs..  I2@14c. 
B.xtracted.  S'STc.  according  t^>  quality. 

BEESWAX.— It  is  in  very  light  supply,  and  it 
would  bring  22^25c.  for  good  average  grades. 

or.EMONS.CLOON  &  CO.,  cor.  4ih  &  Walnut. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— The  Bale  for  honey  for  the  past  month 
has  been  as  light  as  we  have  ever  known  it^  and 
prices  are  weak.  One-pound,  white  clover.  I3(s»15c; 
2-pound  sections,  ll(q-13c.    Extracted,  OiftSc. 

BEESWAX.— 30  CIS.  per  lb. 

Blake  &,  kiplky.  57  Chatham  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— Choice  comb  honey  is  in  light  supply 
and  is  bringing  firm  figures.  There  is  .a  fair  move- 
ment in  best  qualities  of  extractedat  steadyrates. 
We  quote  as  follows  ;  white  to  extra  white  comb. 
l()ra.J2'.sc.;  amber,  7^5)80.  Extracted,  white  liquid, 
ol-ifaoVsc.:  light  amber  colored,  4V^''i4-*ic. :  amber 
and  candied.  4Xc-:  dark  and  candied,  4(a4'-4c. 

BEESWAX.— Quotable  at  2.3l3)-25c.,  wholesale. 
O.  B.  S.MITH  &  CO..  423  Front  Street. 

DETROIT. 

HONEY.— The  market  iswell  supplied  with  comb 
honey  and  prices  have  declined.  Best  white  in  1- 
Ib.  sections,  I4C.;  honey  in  larger  sections  can  be 
bought  for  less. 

BEESWAX.-2332,5C. 

M.  H.  Ht-NT.,  Bell  Branch.  Mich., 
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Issued  every  Wednesday  by 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

PlIOritlETOKS, 

923&,925  WEST  MADISON  ST., CHICAGO,  ILL. 
At  Ouc  Dollar  a  Year. 


ALFRED  H.  NEWMAN, 

BrsiNESs  Manager. 


^^jecial  ^jDticcs. 


To  CorrespoiideiUs.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  frive  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing:  to  this  oflice.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosinjf  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post-Oflice,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  Tieiir  one  post- 
offlce  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


Frank  Clieslilre's  new  boolt  on  Bees 
and  Bee-Keepingr,  can  be  had  at  this  oiBce  in 
parts.    Price,  $3.00. 


Casli  in  Advance  is  the  rule,  but  no 
longrer  than  si.x  months  of  grace  can  be 
allowed  on  the  small  sum  of  $1.00.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  at  tiny  time,  and 
discontinuances  may  be  entered  at  any 
time,  when  arrearages  are  paid  up. 


Wire  Nails  have  advanced  in  price,  as 
will  be  seen  by  quotations  on  page  111,  last 
column. 


PreBerve  yonr  paporti  tor  reference. 
If  you  have  no  BINIIER  n-e  will  mail  you 
one  for  7.')  cents,  or  you  can  have  one  fhee 
If  you  will  send  us  4  new  yearly  subscrip- 
tions for  the  IJee  Journal. 


1^~  Our  rates  for  two  or  more  copies  of 
the  book,  "  Rees  and  Honey,"  may  bo  found 
on  the  Itook  List  on  the  second  page  of  this 
paper.  Also  wholesale  rates  on  all  books 
where  they  are  purchased  "  to  sell  again." 


All  tlic  Nnnibors  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year  are  sent  to  new  subscribers, 
unless  otherwise  ordered. 


UecNwax  Wanted.— We  are  now  paying 
24  cents  per  pound  for  good.averuge,  yellow 
Beeswa.\,  delivered  here.  Cash  on  arrival. 
Shipments  are  solicited.  The  name  of  the 
shipper  should  be  put  on  every  package  to 
prevent  mistakes. 


"  Don't  Stop  "—that  is  what  many  write 
to  us  about  their  papers,  when  their  time  is 
nearly  out.  One  subscriber  says:  "This 
has  been  a  year  of  disaster,  and  it  is  not  con- 
venient for  me  to  send  you  the  monej'  now 
to  renew  my  subscription.  It  runs  out  with 
this  month  :  hut  duu't  stop  saidi)i[i  it,  I  will 
get  the  money  to  you  within  three  months." 
Such  letters  ai-e  coming  every  day,  and  so 
for  the  present  we  have  concluded  not  to 
stop  any  papers  until  requested  to  do  so. 

To  any  One  sending  us  one  7iew  sub- 
scriber with  their  own  renewal  (with  S'J.OO), 
we  will  present  a  copy  of  the  new  "  Con- 
vention History  of  America." 


Perl"orated-*Inc.— We  have  laid  In  a 
stock  of  perforated  zinc,  for  excluding 
drones  and  queens,  and  can  All  ordci-s  for 
any  size  of  pieces  or  quantity  at  ].">  cents 
per  square  foot,  or  in  full  sheets  .'i.xS  feet  at 
$-.75  per  sheet.  We  also  have  pieces  cut  to 
fit  the  Langstroth  hive— lS)-Sixl4'5— Price  23 
cents  each. 


Wlien  renewing  subscriptions  please  send 
an  extra  name  or  two  with  your  own  and 
secure  a  premium.  Wo  have  some  colored 
Posters,  which  we  will  send  frkk,  to  put 
up  in  conspicuous  places.  We  will  with 
pleasure  send  sample  copies  to  any  one  who 
will  try  to  get  up  a  club. 


Extracted  Honey.  —  Any  one  having 
white  extracted  honey  for  sale,  are  invited 
to  correspond  with  us.  We  are  paying  7 
cents  per  lb.  for  it,  delivered  here. 


^(lucvtiscmcuts. 


WANTED.— Two  yoimg  men   to  work  with 
bees.    Three  himdreU  colonies— :27  years' ex- 


perieiu'O.    Address, 
4Atf 


S.  I.  FKEERUKN. 

ITHACA,  WIS. 


BEES,  bee-hives,  Imported  queens— tlrst-clnsa- 
cheiip.    OTIS  N.  BALDWIN,  Clarkavllle.  Mo. 
4Aly 


(BSTABLISHKD    1864.) 

RFC-SUPPLIES/Sr 

UM  B—  B—  Wo  furntsh  K\KUVTHiMi  nebiietl 
■^  ^*  ^*  In  tho  Aptiiry.  of  pruL-tk-iil  onnatruc- 
tioii.  iiiul  lit  tlio  l(>\«  I'Ml  price. 
SutWftiction  Kiiurunleeil.  Send  yuiir  lulilresa  un  n 
Postiil  curd,  and  we  will  8end  you  our  IlluHtrnted 
Ontiilonup  tree.  K.  KKKTrilMEK. 

OAst  UCtt"  COllURC,  MontKOiuery  ('(..,  lOWA. 


I  XL  EXTKACTORS. 

FOK  J  Liuitjstrinh.  Anicriciiii,  or  (iiillnp  trinncs, 
with  mill.'  !tt>G.*>0.  Miit'hnuvs  for  iitiy  size  ot 
I'riuiK's  iimtlt'  to  ordor.  I'old-BliiMt  Hmokers, 
postpiiid.  :S1.00.  W.  V.  R.  KEMP. 

7D4t  OULKANS,  IND. 


100  COLONIES 

Ol' 

OUANGE-COLOKIOn    ITALIANS 

WHITE-BANDED   ALBINO   BEES 

rpHOSE  in  want  of  Roos.  Quoouh.  or  Aptiiriiin 
X  Supplios  will  dcMvi'lI  to  send  Inr  niy  i^UlLi  An- 
miul  I'ncr-Li^t  lii'Toii'  pul■^■llil^^il1^.     Address, 

^Wnvt.  "SAT.  0-A.Pt^5r, 

Successor  to  Wni.  ir.  Cury  .fc  Son, 

COLKKAINE,  MASS. 
N.B.— Tho  best  testimontiil  I  fiin  nivc.  Is  tluit  my 
trade  lia8  luore  than  doubled  In  tlie  past  ;t  yours. 
7Dtf 


AWAKIIEI*  First  Pivniiuni  at  Miiliitran  State 
Fair  in  ixwi;  and  and  ajrain  in  l>vs5  at  the 
Inter-State  Fair  held  at  St.  Joseph.  Mo.  Prices 
greatly  redui-ed.  SPKClAU  UATKS  on  large  lots 
Address  as  above  for  priee  list  of  Apfitrian  Supplies 
and  Berry  Puekages,  6A3t 


The  NEW  Heddon  Hive. 

We  have  mnde  nrranp-cmfnts  with  the 
inventor  by  which  we  shall  make  and  sell  the 
Heddon  Uevcfsiblo  Hive,  both  at  wholesale 
and  retail  ;   nailed  and  also  in  tho  Hat. 


The  eiiK'raviiit,'  ^ives  a  good  idea  of  tho  hive. 
Tlu-  brood-i-hainbiT  is  in  two  seettons  :  also  tho 
surplus  arraii^-enient.  whii-li  nniv  be  tiiterehant»od 
or  inverted  lit  will.  The  nip.  bottom-board,  and 
top  and  bottom  ol  (Mich  MM-lmnal  .a.-i-  liji>  one-half 
vi  11  regular  bci'-spai-c.  so  ttmt  tlu>  suipbi.s  i-uses 
with  thf  si'.titins.  may  bo  phuod  bi'twi'en  tho  two 
brood-clijtiiibiTs.or  the  lattor  may  be  transposed 
or  in\i'rtott-in  lacl,  all  parts  of  this  hive  avo 
perlorll}  intoroban^;oiilde.  The  brood-frrttuea  will 
ALL  lie  borod  lor  wires. 

A  SAMI'LE  lUVK  Includes  tho  bottom-board 
and  stand  :  ii  ^flatted  lioney-board,  and  cap  ;  two  (i- 
inch  bii.od-rhiunbors.  rai  li  conlaiiiint.'  8  frames; 
two  surplus  jM-raMt:oinc(ils,  oacli  contiiiiiin^  l'S  one- 
pdMiul  .sort Inns,  Olio  u  illi  ^viilo  Iramos  and  separa- 
tors, and  tho  oilior  without  separators.  'I'liis  latter 
ohauiber  can  be  Interehanned  with  the  other 
stories,  but  cannot  he  reversed.  It  is  nailkd  ANl> 
I'AiNTKii,  and  ready  for  tuiniediale  use.  Price. 
$4.(K»,  eompleto.  The  f*ainc  ready  to  nail,  <ii'.7ri. 
Fori  urthor  particulars  send  for  our  new  Ilhistrated 
Catalo^'uo  for  i8Nt;. 

THOS.  U.  NKWfflAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  Oer.  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL 


SOUTHERN  HEAD-QUARTERS 

FOiC  Fjii-ly  llullnii  QnetMiH,  Kiidel  imuI 
Full  ColoitU'M  ;  I  ho  manutacliiro  ol  lllvi'n. 
St'ftldiiM,  Ft-tiiii**M.  F***'*!*^*'!!,  F«>iiit(liill«tn* 
el*-.,  a  specialty.  Sujiorior  work  and  !M'>t  nialorial 
at  "  loi-livc"  prices.  IS  team  Factory  luily  otj  nipped 
with  tho  lalosl  and  most  approved  I'uai'liinorv 
Send  lt>r  Illustrated  CaniloKuo.  Attdross. 
tl.  r.  II.   IlKOAVN. 

AUGUSTA.  GEt>i:taA. 


TDint 


BKOOII-FR  A  M  K».  -(\  W.  Dayton,  Bradfoni. 
Iowa,  will    fiiridsli   tlrst-eluss  brood-frauies  of 
any  size,  at  *l.tin  per   ion.  ready  to  nail  ;  mul  will 
take  lionoy  and  bcoswa.x  in  payuiout  for  tho  same. 
7Utf 


l>]ulaiirsFouiHlati(Mi  Factory,  ivhdicsale 

and  retail.   Son  Adveritsemeni  In  »n<)tlier  oolumn. 

NOTK'K.     For1i:i.on  1  will   mall  direct,  Frank 
Choshlro's  urciilsrlentitlework  now  |iublishlu|E 
In  parts,"  Iteesaiiil  Ueo-KtM'plnj.'."— Arthur  Todd,- 


Dadaiit  Fouiidali 
i;A-lt 


1  l)o|M«t    (iermantown,  l*a. 
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FAIRmS  SQUARE  DEALING. 

lU-'lk'vhiK  thnt  if  ii  inun  liiis  ihiiU  htjimrfly  witli  hU  fellinv- 
men  hlti  iiiitrons  arc  his  bcKt   luivtTtlisors,  1  Invito  all    to 
iimkc  iri(|iilry  of  tht;  cliiiructt*iof  inv  seeds  umoii(,'ovt-r)i 
inillioti  of  I<'urinerH,  (iurdeiifrs  ana  I'laiUciH  who  huvu 
used  them  during  tlie   past  tlilrty   yeuiH.    ItalKinn  a 
laiKO  portion  of  the  Kri-»i  -.old,  (ti-w  seedsmen  raise  the 
Keed  tiiey    Bell)  I  was  tin'  lir>.t  si'i'dsman  in  the  United 
to  warrant  {as  per  cataloKHi')  tlnir  purity  and  frenhiie«H. 
w   Vcmtahk*  and   Mn«.i  Seed  Catiiloune  for  1880  will  he 
n'lit  I-'IIKK  lu  all  who  wrlir  for  it.  Amonn  <ui  imnn-nsc  vaiii'lv, 
niy  frirnils  will  llnd  in  It  (and  in  nom- other)    n  m-w  (linmhi-nd  (la^i- 
lia^:)'.  Jnsl.  ubuul  as  early  as  Ili'mliTson's,  lull   iK'iii'ly   twiot*  uw 
larffe  !  Jamctt  il.  II.  tircsor j',  JMarblclAvuU,  JUiuw. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,   MANUAI.  OP  Til  K  APIAItY. 

I2,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

i:ith  X)it»ii«itii«l  .liiHl  Oiil  ! 

10th  Thousand  Sold  in  Just  Four  Months! 

4.000  N»ltl  NliKf  Miiy,  IMNlt. 
Mori)  tlian  .Ml  paKOH.  and  morn  thim  r.U  lino  llluH- 
trHttonH  w<Ti'  adih-d  In  the  Hth  iMllLh>ri.  'Ilia  whide 
work  IntH  hi-cn  timmuylily  rovlneil,  and  contaiTiM  the 
very  hi  tout  in  remioctto  h«n-hi>opln(f.  ItliHcortnlnly 
the  fiilloHl  tmd  Ni'iHt  Hclurttltle  work  tr<>allnif  of 
boeH  In  the  World.  I'rlee.  hy  inall.Wl.SfiA.  I.tberal 
■discount  T:0  deuhTH  arHl  to  cliilm. 

A.  J.  C'OUU.  Author  itnd  I'ubllHhor. 
l<>ly  Aurlculturul  O)Ii0K(i,  Mich. 


Dadaiit'sFounilatioii  Factory,  Tvliolcsale 

AMil  retHtl.  Hoe  AdvertlHonittiit  In  unother  colitmn. 

'drake  &  SMITH, 

HuercHSorH  to  A.  IC.  Mununi,  ItrlsKd,  Vt. 

MANUFArTirKKICN  .,1  th«  KKINTOI. 
IS«'c-lllv<-,  thoHtandard  1  live  ol' Vorniont. 
N<-4>ll4Mi  llfint^y  lluxeN,  all  Hl/.eM,  mado  troni 
White  l'oi)Iiir,  (the  howt  timber  In  the  world  (or 
li(inoy-boxoH),  1-pound  boxes  a  Hpoclalty,  ClainpM, 
Wepiiratort*  and  Wood  Kldoa.  LljrhtnInK  OIii»t«, 
Sht[)phnr  <'rj»<eN,  ]ir^^  Ksfup«"H,  lion  Ki-ederH.  and 
Maonin'M  It.'oHrnoIi.-rM  nil  iiiitMo  <if  thi- i-o^t  nm- 
(i-rUit  and  in  ;i  workiiuuiliko  FnitnniT.  Sotid  utanip 
tor  lllnt*trntt'd  Calaloj^iK.' uinl  I'rlee-Llnt.     KJDl'Jt 


Bee-Hives  and  Bee-Siipplies, 

WE  are  now  ready  to  (111  all  orders  promptly,  at 
low  prlct^H,  and   »juuruntee  our  nooda.    t^und 
lor  Price  Lint  I'roe. 

B.  J.  miLLKK  Ac  <X>., 

2Det  NA1»1'ANBK,  IND. 


Bingham  Smokers 

AND 

IIONKY-KNIVICN. 

Send  for  Circalars, 

Bingham  &  Hetherington, 

Altlt4»IVIA,  ItlKlll. 


Undiiiit'sl'ouiKliitioii  Factory,  wholesale 

nnd  ruliiil.  Heu  AdvortlHenieiit  tn  unother  (;i)lunjn. 


BEE  HIVES, 

Oiii'-lili'i-i'  ScitloiiN,  Si«tl.>n-Ca»cn,  Fnimua,  lie,  of 
Dupmior  woi-kiiiiiiiHlil]). 

siviiTia:   <sc   oooide:3l,l, 

MiimifiirtiiriTs  iiiTd  dpiilorfl  In   Aplnrinn  SupjdlOB 
iind  Hitrrrl  Clivirtm.    Sciul  I'or  prlco-llBt. 

Hock  VuUm,  WliitvMiclr  Co.,  IIIn. 

SlDilt. 


THE  VICTOR  HIVE 

Is  pronounced  l)V  ennipetont  iiplarlHtN  lo  )><•  the 
lioMt  lllvn  lor  (-(Jiijl.  liMnov.  It  1m  opMnttod  on 
a  now  prlncliili-,  IJM'  luissiiue-wavs  heln«  (Miilln- 
UOUH  through  |ii-rlnratc(l  ztnc  t<i  the  fcctlinm.  Our 
dovftHlii'd  White  I'ophirSectlonB,  with  or  without 
t»ldo  pjiMUHKep,  cannot  be  exctdU'd  In  aceuraey  or 
enionthrif'HM.  'I'hey  are  U8  nearly  r>erfe(a  u«  can  be 
unule.  Sample  of  the  new  hOctlonM  for  'J  one-cent 
«tumi>8.    (^utalUKuenn  application. 

AddreHtt,    1>K.  O.  I..  TIXKKK. 
Dtf  NKW    IMULADKU'IIIA.  OHIO. 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smoker, 
SqilAUE  UhXSS  iiom;y-.)ars,  etc. 

Kor  ClrciiliirH,  iipply  to 

t'lIAS.  F.  HVTH  .b  SUN, 

Freonmn  4  Central  Ave.       -       (CINCINNATI,  (). 
I*. H.— Send  inc.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Koe  per 


Dadaiit's  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail,  tioe  AdvertlHement  in  another  culuinn. 
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1886.  ALLEY'S  1886. 

Combined  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 

A  periect  nnn-swarmlritf  arnuiKoinont.  Send 
nnd  Ket  thoni  by  the  qiiaTitlty,  In  the  llut.  and  nell 
t«)  yonr  beo-kceplnc  friendn.  ICvory  bee-keeper 
will  j)urchane  onn  fir  more  who  (jxauilnos  theru. 
Send  lor  wholeHnIo  prlccH,    Clrcuhiri*  free. 


]1KNK\' 


ALLEY   «fc   <;o., 

Wenham,  Emmox  Co.,  Mass. 


Oadunt's  Foiindutioii  Factory,  ivholesalc 

and  retail.   Hee  AdvortlBomont  In  another  column. 

BEESWAX. 

We  pay  »4c.  por  lb..  dollTered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax,  'i'o  avoid  ndntakeH,  tne  whipper'a  name 
flhould  always  be  on  each  packawe. 

TII<»N.  «.  NEWMAN  A  SON, 

oi:;j  &  vj:r>  West  Madison  atreot,      CiIU;A(iO,  Ilil.. 


Given's  Foundation  Press 

rilllE  OIVKN  I'ltK.H.S  utiiruln  In  tho  Tront 
1  runk  (or  nianulitcturlnk'  FOUN  UATIOST 
In  "Wired  FrunieH,  aH  well  as  foundatlrjn  for 
8K<3'riUNM.  Without  a  dlnsentlnK  voice,  all  of 
our  cuHtotnori}  atHrm  ItH  Huperlorlty. 
Bend  for  Circular  and  Sumplen. 

•t.  K.  €AI.,UWKI.I>  ,k  CO., 
lABtf         HOOPE8TON.  Vermillion  Co.,  ILL. 


Bee-Hives,  Honey-Boxes,  Sections. 

Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  the  World. 

(Capacity,  one  cur-loud  per  day.    IJeBt  of  Roods  at 
lowest  prices.    Write  for  price-list. 

C.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO. 

fjlAtf.  WATEICrOWN,  WIS. 


MAULEIS  Seeds 


C'innot  be  Surpassed.    New  Seed  Catalogue  for  1886. 

Fi:r  Ki  (III.     lii'st    pilhllslK'd.     llviT'J'i'., -oplcs  al' 

ready  jiiulled.   V«»ii  ouiclil  in  li:.,,'  It.  .Send  your 

Wili.'lliiiirylVuirrarFilWrrsirebi'Vliiladelk^ 

IC.'lt 

I  HE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPER'S  ADVISER. 

The  ItiirriHH  Hkk  .loiTHNAL  1h  pnbllHhed  erery 
Woek.at'l'en  ShllllnUM  and  lod.  per  annuni.  and 
i'ontalns  the  boMt  pnictU^al  Information  tor  the 
time  bolnii,  Hhowln^  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  It.    It  \»  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Kbq. 

The  IJritishKeo  Journal  iind  the  AMERICAN 
Bee  .Touunal,  one  yciir,  for  $.5.50. 


FLAT -BOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

hlKh  8lde-wnlls.4  to  U;  square  feet  tc 
the  pound,  circular  and  sauiplCH  freft 
J.  VAN  DEUSKN  &  SONS. 
Hole  Manufacturers, 
Sprout.  Hrook.  Mont. '"«.,  N.  V. 


Bee-keepers'  Supplies, 

standard  LunRstroth, 

Quinby  Standing-Frame, 

And  all  other  UlndH  of  lllveii, 
MADK  TO  OllDKK, 


QuInby  Smolcer  a  specialty. 


1  Bhull  supply  anvthlHK  you  need  In  the  Apiary, 
Send  lor  Illustrated  I'rlce  List. 

W.  E.  tII.AICK,BucceiisQrtolj. C.Root, 
7Aly  OKISKANV,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


ALARY 


und  I A|ic 


^ 


I^^^^V  if|.|0.ui><>iiiti  A'  r^p.ii.rs  ii.ilistnbuictir.  u 
I^^^B^^^  l.irs  in  yuur  vicinity.  All  cxpcniscb  advaiiicd. 
I  ^^^^^  sal.nrv  prompllv  paid.  Sample  parkaw't  '^t 
Iniir  (roods  and  f-'.ll  p.irtl'id.irs    KHFK.     .Send   H  vvnif 

I..>'.t.i;'L-.   p;icI.tTi".    '■'■  .      ^V■•  in.-.in    wh.it  wc    Siiy. 

Bnatioaal  sriMM  V  roMiMW. 

rulu<-c  Jtuliaiiii:,  <  lii«liiiia(l.  Ohio. 


Frmt-Farm  &  A-piary 

I'OIC   S.\LI<:  ClIIOAI*! 

Q/»  ACRIOH.  hllMnnd.iJi  well-stocked  with  apples, 
tJyJ  peaches.  pt*ar»,  plums,  qutnce»,  Krapes,  and 
Hinall  trult.  In  tine  boarlnn  condition.  The  reinaln- 
dorls  In  pamure,  k'rusM,  yraln,  etc.  Apiary  contiilns 
140  ITALIAN  470I..ONIES  tn  Lant:t4troth 
Idves.  Ilet.'-luiuso  and  all  modern  nppllancos  for 
tiplcnitiin'.  In  ii.s  ^'mxt  loc;it!nn  for  lu'osiind  honey 
nt4ir!in  i>r  luniid.  ImioiI  lo-rnom  Ihiiis4\  boautll'ully 
lociiti-d.  i-uiiiniiindnii-  u  vlf  w  ot  the  city,  river  and 
HiirronndinK  I'oiiiiliy.  Ni'W  barn  and  ont-bulldtncs, 
clwtern.  nevcr-falliny  uprlntiw,  etc.  UeaHons  fur 
HClllnK    utfe  and  lll-beiillh. 

lAtr     s.  A.  SraiMAN,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 


VolXXIL    Fell,  24, 1886,    No,  8. 


A  Clergyman,  who  is  also  a  bee-keeper, 
sends  us  a  rhyme,  which  reads  like  this  : 
Please  »flve  no  rest 
To  Itev.  K.  West, 
'Till  he  with  zest 
Grants  your  rcfjuest. 

To  which  we  add  : 

Let  him  do  his  best- 
Counteract  the  Jest — 
Or  he'll  l>e  rutn  e«t, 
When  comes  the  law  test. 

Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  and  just  as 
this  paper  is  ready  for  the  press,  we  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Robert 
West,  in  which  he  intimates  that  the  next 
issue  of  the  Advance  will  contain  somethinif 
that  will  set  the  matter  right.  He  a/Ids  : 
"  I  sincerely  reg^ret  if  I  have  misrepresented 
any  honest  industry."  We  shall  look  with 
interest  for  his  next  week's  paper,  and  hope 
that  those  newspapers  which  have  copied 
the  slanders  on  the  industry  of  bee-keeping, 
will  also  copy  the  retraction— if  such  is 
made  in  the  Advance.  We  have  no  ill-will 
towards  Mr.  West,  and  only  ask  simple 
jueUce  for  our  purmi.ll. 


Frame  Plycm,  for  taking  frames  out  of 
hives,  or  moving  them.  This  Is  the  latest 
tool  received  at  our  Museum.  They  are 
gotten  up  by  John  M.  .Tones,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
The  tool  is  made  of  galvanized  iron,  and  can 
be  utilized  in  many  ways.  It  has  a  long  claw 
for  Irmsening  frames,  a  hook,  which  may  be 
used  for  carrj'ing  other  frames  besides  the 
one  held  by  the  rilyers,  and  it  is  supplied  at 
a  very  moderate  cost— by  mall,  for  40  cents. 


Frank    lieKlIe'*     Popular    ^Tlonthly 

for  Febniary  is  all  that  its  patrons  can 
desire.  The  articles  vary  in  ctiaracter  and 
treatment,  are  all  interesting  and  timely, 
and  all  well  illustrated.  Mr.  Croffut's  article 
on  the  late  William  H.  Vanderbilt  gives  a 
striking  picture  of  the  career  and  life  of  the 
greatest  American  millionaire,  and  the 
reader  can  judge  for  himself  of  the  man, 
his  palace,  bis  gallery,  bis  stables  and  his 
tomb. 


Tlie  ICiiral  4'aiia<llan  for  February  is 
lirlmful  of  good  things.  In  the  department 
of  '•  Bees  and  Honey,"  we  find  among  other 
things  of  interest,  the  following  Item  con- 
c:ernlng  Father  Langstroth  at  the  Detroit 
<>>nventlon  : 

What  a  benignant  face  It  was  that  smiled 
upon  us  from  tlie  platform,  showing  how 
"  the  grand  old  man"  enjoyed  himself,  tf) 
Hee  the  boys  enjoying  themselves  I  'I'he 
poet  Osslan  says  :  "  Old  age  Is  dark  and 
unlovely."  No;  not  always.  We  have  seen 
an  example  of  it  bright,  cheery  and  iieauti- 
ful,  and  It  will  oft<;n  re-appear  In  memory 
when  the  vision  Itself  has  disappeared  from 
earth.  .May  the  day  he  yet  far  distant  on 
which  that  catastrophe  shall  happen  I 
"Touch  him  gently,  Father  Time." 

Concerning  Heddon's  new  book  and 
management,  it  remarks  thus : 

Hardly  has  the  new  yeardawned  when  out 
comes  .Mr.  Heddon,  like  a  Jack-in-the-box, 
with  a  new  hive  and  a  new  book.  Not  since 
the  discovery  of  the  movable-frame  has 
there-  been  such  a  turn  in  the  wheel  of 
progress.  We  have  been  nddling  and  fumb- 
ling with  single  frames,  and  have  meddled 
and  meddled  with  our  bees  until  "confusion 
worse  confounded  "  has  Ijwjn  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  many  an  apiary.  N*)w.  lo  and 
behold,  the  simple  principle  of  handling 
hives  instead  of  i'rarnes  has  oeen  enunciated, 
and  it  will  revolutiftnize  chaos  I  There  Is 
hardly  a  needful  manipulation  in  the  apiary 
but  can  be  done  in  a  twinkling  on  the  new 
Heddon  system.  It  is  original  and  unifjue. 
Instead  of  one  cumbrous  hive,  we  have  two 
halves,  each  complete  In  itself.  Instead  of 
one  ciutnsy  frame, we  have  two  little  shallow 
ones,  with  closed  ends.  ma<Ie  fast  by  thumb- 
screws, which  can  he  loo8<;ned  as  quickly  as 
you  cati  say  "Ja^rk  Itoblnson,"  when  neces- 
sary, which  It  seldom  will  be.  IJo  I  want  to 
reverse  frames  y  I  have  only  to  tip  over  a 
half-hive.  l)'>  I  want  to  tnake  an  artiflciai 
swarm  ?  I  remove  a  full  half-hive  and 
replace  it  with  an  empty  one.  Do  I  want  to 
get  rid  of  queen-cells,  and  prevent  swarm- 
ing? I  upset  the  half-hive.  Queens  cannot 
tje  reared  standing  on  their  hea^ls  1  If  I  wish 
to  make  assnratice  doubly  sure,  I  can  cut 
out  queen-ceils  with  my  pocket-knife,  inside 
of  a  few  seconds.  Do  I  want  to  contract  the 
brood-chaml>er  ?  I  siiake  the  bees  out  of  a 
half-hive.  Is  it  desired  to  force  the  bees 
Into  section-boxes  'f  itemove  half-hlve.shake 
the  bees  out  of  it  In  front  of  the  other  half, 
and  put  on  a  case  of  empty  sections.  Do  I 
want  to  enlarge  the  brood-nest?  I  take  the 
top  half-hive,  in  which  is  the  sut7jIus  honey, 
and  make  the  bott^itu  half-hive  the  tr>p  one, 
put  on  a  sectlon-<;ase.  If  I  go  In  for  comb 
honey,  or  comb  f'>undatlon,  if  J  wish  to 
extract,  and  up  goes  the  surplus  honey, 
doubling  the  brood-nest.  Do  I  wantt^j  form 
nuclei,  rear  queens,  or  make  a  home  for  an 
overplus  of  bees  ?  The  half-hive  is  just  the 
thing.  Ami  pr<-paring  for  wint/-r  ?  I  take 
a  half-hive,  supplied  with  stf>res,  run  in  the 
bees,  remove  the  hottom-board,  set  the  little 
squat  receptacle  over  my  hopper-stand, par;k 
chaff  around  and  over  it,  and  leave  them  to 
hibernate.-,  have  a  flight,  rear  brood,  eat 
pollen,  or  anything  else  at  "their  own  sweet 
will."  until  the  advent  of  spring.  Or  I  carry 
the  half-hive  int^j  the  cellar,  regulate  the 
temperature,  and  "  leave  It  be." 


over  the  figures  ohtained  In  1884.  While  the 
output,  therefore,  in  pounds,  fell  short  from 
the  year  previous,  In  actual  dollars  and 
cents,  a  large  portion  of  this  shortage  has 
i>een  covered. 

To  still  further  Increase  and  ext/md  the 
sale  of  Calllornlii  comb  honey,  we  again 
repeat  our  former  suggestions,  that  a  one- 
pound  section  lie  adopted  lnstea<l  of  the 
two-pound  now  HO  generally  used,  and  that 
at  least  one-half  of  the  eases  be  rna^le  U>  hold 
hut 'iO  pounds  lnstea<l  of  making  them  all 
11(1  iiounds,  or  thereabouts,  as  Is  now  the 
cuHt/»rn. 

California  honey.both  comb  and  extraeted, 
is  now  recognized  everywhere  as  the  finest 
produced  In  the  world  ;  and  while  bad 
seasons  and  low  prices  will  be  met  from 
time  ti)  time,  on  the  whole  the  tiee-lndustrj 
of  this  State.one  year  with  another.promlses 
as  fair  returns  for  the  labor  and  capital 
Invested,  as  any  other  growing  Industry 
of  the  fJolden  Htau,-. 


Hiint'M  Adultcratlona  received  much 
attention  in  the  Ube  Jouknai,  for  1884,  on 
pages  47.'j,  T.H,  787  and  Si;;.  .Mr.  T.  L.  Von 
Dorn,  President  of  the  Nebraska  Bee-Keep- 
ers' .Society,  lia<I  the  so-called  honey  tested, 
and  the  result  was  published.  Mr.  Hunt 
denied  the  adulteration,  and  the  Marshall 
county,  Iowa,  .Society  proposed  to  have  it 
re-teBted,and  we  agreed  X/i  publish  the  result 
of  that  test,  but  so  far  no  such  matf.er  has 
been  offered  us  for  publication- though  it 
is  over  a  year  since.  Now  .Mr.  Von  Dorn  has 
sent  us  a  "  statement "  of  the  proprietor  of 
theTownley  House,  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and 
its  clerk,  Mr.  Adams,  who  says  that  Mr. 
Hunt  Inquired  of  him  where  he  could  pur- 
chase glucose  which  he  desired  to  mix  with 
honey  he  ha<l  for  sale  ;  that  he  did  procure 
it  and  sold  theTownley  House  .'j  gallons  of 
the  mixture,  claiming  that  it  was  Just  as 
good  as  the  pure  article,  and  that  but  few 
could  discover  the  difference.  Doubtlesi 
i  Mr.  Von  Dorn  has  act^jd  for  the  interests  of 
I  bee-keepers  In  the  matter,  but  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  the  Townley  House 
proprietor  bought  the  mixture  (not  as  pure 
honey,  but  an  adulteration),  knowing  Its 
true  character.  This  statement  we  make  In 
iuntlce  to  all  concerned,  and  now  the  subject 
Is  dismissed  from  our  columns. 


To  any  One  sending  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber with  their  own  renewal  (with  $3.00;, 
we  will  present  a  copy  of  the  new  "  Con- 
vention History  of  America." 


COeo,  W.  .Tlcade  ic  Co.,of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  have  issued  their  annual  Ueview  of 
the  Crop  of  Honey,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following  : 

The  honey  product  of  188r>  was  :  Ex- 
tracted, ],.V)0,000  p.iundB ;  comb,  T.tO.OOO 
pounds;  b<;eswax,  00,000  pounds;  raisins, 
470.000  20-lb  boxes. 

We  could  scarcely  expect  the  crop  of 
extracted  honey  or  188.',.  from  various 
a^iverse  circumstances,  Ut  equal  the  out-put 
of  1884,  which  was  a  phenomenal  honey 
year,  but  we  make  a  very  respectable  show- 
ing nevertheless. 

Like  extracted,  and  for  the  same  reasons, 
the  product  of  comb  honey  of  18H5  Is  con- 
siderably less  than  fliat  of  1884.  but  unlike 
the  extracted  there  has  ruled  such  a  brisk 
demand  on  P^astern  account  for  our  comb 
honey  that  we  may  safely  say  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  has  alreadv  tieen  marketed,  and  at 
prices  all  the  way  from  '^Ty  to  100  per  cent. 


Neiv  Prlce-lilHt*  have  been  received 
from  the  following  persons  : 

J.  M.  .lenkins,  Wetumpka,  Ala. — 20  pages 
—Implements  In  Bee-Culture. 

A.  B.  Howe. Council  Bluffs, Iowa. —20  pa^es 
—Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

D.  A.  Fuller,  Cherry  Valley,  Ills. — 4  pages 
—Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

Oscar  F.  liledsfje,  Orena'la,  Miss.— 0  pa^s 
— Queen  Breeder. 

E.  T.  lAswiH  &  (U>.,  Toledo,  O.— 2  pa^es— 
Honey  Extractor. 

F.  A.  Snell,  MllledgeTllle,  Ills.— 10  pages- 
Apiarian  Supplies. 

Elvin     Armstrong,  .lerseyville,    Ills. — 24 

F ages— Crown  Hive,  Bees,  and  Apiarian 
mplements. 

J.  E.  Pryor.  Dexter,  Iowa.— 8  pajjes- Bee- 
Keepers'  Supplies. 

J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,  La.— 4 
pages— Early  ,S<juthern  Queens. 

Hutchlnsfjni  Taylor  (W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 
IV>gersville,  Mich.,  and  H.  L.  Taylor.  Lapeer, 
Mich.) — 4  pages— Bees,  Queens.  Comb  Foun- 
dation, et/;. 

Frank  A.  Eat/jn.  Bluffton,  O.— 2  pages- 
Italian  Bees  and  Queens. 

Joseph  E.  .Shaver,  North  Kiver,  Pa.— 1  page 
—Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

.\.  J.  Norrls.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. — it  pages — 
Italian  and  Carniolan  Bees. 

Anyone  desiring  a  copy  of  either  of  tbem, 
can  obtain  It  by  sending  a  postal  card  to  the 
address  as  given  above. 
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REPLIES  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 

ReyersiWe  Frames, 

Query,  >'o.  204.— Do  you  consider  the 
reversible  frame  a  good  thing?  If  so,  what 
is  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  make  them  ? 
Would  it  pay  to  change  the  frames  of  60 
colonies  ?— J.  C,  Ind. 

Go  slow  in  adopting  radical  changes 
in  bee-keeping,  is  my  advice,  especially 
to  beginners,  l^et  tlie  old,  experienced 
bee-keepers  thoroughly  test  these 
novelties  first.— H.  R.  Boakdman. 

It  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
perienced comb- honey  producer. 
Change  the  frames  of  a  very  few  colo- 
nies, and  try  them,  inid  if  you  approve 
of  the  change,  then  do  it ;  but  go  slow 
until  you  can  prove  by  practical  ex- 
perience whether  you  want  to  use 
reversible  frames.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

No.  Reversing  will  do  for  people 
who  want  all  the  honey  in  the  supers, 
and  wish  to  feed  their  bees  after  the 
crop.  We  want  our  bees  to  have 
enough  honey  left  in  the  brood- cham- 
ber to  live  on,  and  breed  without 
feecMng.  Reversing  has  been  prac- 
ticed in  Europe  for  scores  of  years, 
and  is  generally  abandoned.  —  Da- 
DANT  &  Son. 

Yes,  but  I  consider  a  reversible 
hive  of  far  greater  value,  As  to 
which  style  of  frame  is  the  best,  if  a 
reversible  hive  is  not  used,  I  am  not 
posted.  I  shall  change  more  than  60 
hives  next  season,  and  would  not  do 
so  unless  I  thought  it  would  "  pay." — 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

No,  I  do  not.  I  do  not  deny  that  an 
advantage  is  gained  in  reversing  by 
bringing  the  brood  up  close  to  the 
sections  (if  it  is  not  already  up  close, 
as  it  generally  is  in  the  shallow  frame 
at  the  proper  time);  but  the  advan- 
tage is  not  so  great  as  to  warrant  the 
time  and  trouble  required  to  do  it. 
There  are  many  annoyances  as  from 
uneven  combs,  propolis,  etc.,  that 
make  the  whole  operation  disagree- 
able, besides  disturbing  the  colony  in 
.  their  work.  I  further  consider  that 
there  are  solid  reasons  against  invert- 
ing hives.  I  conuot  conceive  of  a 
circumstance  in  which  I  should  want 
to  either  reverse  brood-combs  or  in- 
vert hives.  The  necessity  for  it 
certainly  cannot  exist  with  a  shallow- 
frame  hive.— G.  L.  Tinicer. 

For  myself  I  should  not  make  the 
change  inquired  about.  I  can  succeed 
in  gaining  all  that  is  claimed  by  the 
advocates  of  reversible  frames  in  an 
easier  way.  Invertible  hives  and 
reversing  frames  will  both  have  their 
day  and  then  play  out,  in  my  opinion. 
— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

I  am  not  prepared  so  say  that  I  do. 
I  have  frames,  and  sectional  parts  of 
hives  in  my  apiary  that  can  be  readily 
inverted,  but  I  can  see  no  rational 
reason  why  it  should  be  done,  except 
for  the  one  short  job  of  having  the 
combs  securely  fastened  in  the  frames. 


In  fact.  I  have  seen  but  two  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  inverting  frames, 
or  hives,  that  are  worthy  of  serious 
thought,  and  the  exception  I  have 
named  above  is  one  of  them.  My  an- 
swers to  your  concluding  questions 
will  be  found  on  another  page.— G. 
W.  Dejiaree. 

1.  So  far  I  have  had  no  use  for  re- 
versible frames.  2.  Try  1  or  2  of  the 
60  with  reversible  frames,  and  then  if 
you  like  them  and  think  it  will  pay, 
you  can  change  the  other  58.  Remem- 
ber that  practical  experience  is  the 
best  teacher  in  all  of  these  things. — 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

I  have  not  decided  to  use  any  such 
frames  yet,  because  I  think  that  I  can 
have  the  principal  advantages  with- 
out reversing.  I  should,  however,  be 
not  greatly  surprised  if,  five  years 
from  now,  "all  my  frames  were  revers- 
ible ;  and  still  less  surprised  if  others 
gave  up  their  use.  Reversible  hives 
have  some  advantages  that  reversible 
frames  do  not  possess,  and  if  I  ever 
go  into  the  reversing  business  it  will 
likely  be  in  that  direction.— C.  C. 
Miller. 

Of  all  the  suspended  reversible 
frames  that  I  know  anything  about,  I 
prefer  the  one  described  on  page  9  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal  for 
1885.  It  I  did  not  prefer  that  one  I 
should  use  the  one  I  did  prefer.  After 
using  thousands  of  them  for  two  sea- 
sons, I  never  expect  to  use  frames 
that  will  not  reverse. — James  IIed- 

DON. 

1.  I  do  decidedly.  2.  I  think  so,  but 
you  had  better  try  a  few  first  and  see 
if  you  think  so.  I  tried  them  for  one 
year,  then  changed  part,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year  I  resolved  to 
change  all.  Now  coines  the  reversible 
hive,  which  will  make  me  wait  till  I 
try  it.— A.  J.  Cook. 


Cariiiolans  vs,  Italians, 


Query, No, 205. — Is  the  Carniolan  race  of 
bees  any  better  than  the  Italian  bees  ?— F.W. 

Those  which    I   had    were   not  as 

good.— G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

My  experience  with  them  has  been 
too  limited  to  enable  me  to  say  that 
they  are  better.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

The  reputation  of  the  Carniolans 
for  swarming  is  a  serious  objection. — • 
C.  C.  Miller. 

That  is  a  question  on  which  authori- 
ties differ.  Time  will  tell.— A.  J. 
Cook. 

I  never  have  tried  them.  They  be- 
long to  the  dark  or  black  race  of  bees, 
and  all  black  bees  are  inferior  to  the 
yellow  bees.— G.  W.  Demakee. 

We  do  not  think  so.  We  tried  them 
in  1876,  and  discarded  them.  They 
are  black  bees,  rather  large,  and  quite 
prolific— Dadant  &  Son. 

If  they  are  a  better  race  of  bees 
than  the  Italians,  they  have  not  yet 
proved  themselves  so  to  be.  They  are 
essentially  hybrid  bees  that  the  in- 
breeding of  a  thousand  or  more  years 
of  natural  selection  has  failed  to  pro- 
duce uniform  markings. — G.  L. 
Tinker. 


I  do  not  know  just  how  tlie  races 
that  you  mention  compare,  because 
they  are  different  in  so  many  charac- 
teristics. But  when  the  Carniolans 
are  compared  with  the  best  Italians 
or  German  bees,  I  believe  that  the 
Germans  will  prove  to  be  the  best. — 
James  Heddon. 

They  are  said  to  be  far  more  gentle, 
and  equally  as  good  honey-gatherers ; 
the  queens  fully  as  prolific,  and  the 
workers  very  hardy  indeed.  The  only 
drawback  (if  it  is  such)  is  said  to  be 
that  they  have  a  strong  inclination  to 
throw  out  swarms  during  the  honey 
season.  This  last,  I  think,  is  owing 
to  their  nature  not  being  well  under- 
stood.—J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 


Dart  Capplns  of  Honey, 


Query,  No.  206. — Why  is  my  honey  cap- 
ped over  so  as  to  appear  so  dark  ?  It  seems 
to  be  of  good  color  and  nice  flavor,  but  it  is 
capped  over  so  very  darkly  as  to  be  un- 
salable. I  practice  both  side  and  top  storing. 
— H.  J.,  Mass. 

I  should  like  to  know  more  of  the 
particulars  before  deciding.  There 
may  be  something  in  the  strain  or 
variety  of  bees.— VV.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Because  the  cells  are  full  and  the 
honey  touches  the  cappings.  Where- 
ever  the  honey  does  not  touch  the 
cappings,  it  looks  lighter. — Dadant 
&  Son. 

If  the  combs  look  watery  it  is  be- 
cause the  honey  is  filled  too  close  to 
the  cappings,  and  if  not  caused  by 
dampness,  but  comes  so  from  the 
hive,  you  had  better  change  your 
strain  of  bees.  If  the  cappings  them- 
selves are  dark,  like  old  comb,  it  may 
be  the  surplus  is  too  near  the  brood- 
combs,  and  the  bees  carry  some  of  the 
dark  wax  from  the  latter  to  the  sur- 
plus.—C.  C.  Miller. 

Probably  it  is  fall  honey.  Per- 
haps it  remained  in  the  hive  too  long 
and  was  soiled  by  the  bees.  It  hardly 
if  ever  pays  to  sell  honey  in  the  comb 
that  is  capped  in  the  fall.  It  is  better 
to  extract  it  and  use  the  combs  for 
light  honey  the  next  season. — A.  J. 
Cook. 

It  is  impossible  without  a  sample 
of  the  honey  to  do  more  than  guess. 
It  may  be  darkened  by  being  travel- 
strained,  or  the  honey  may  be  swelled 
against  the  cappings  ;  or,  if  old  dark 
combs  were  in  the  surplus  depart- 
ment it  might  be  mixed  with  the 
cappings.— II.  R.  Boardman. 

Perhaps  the  bees  used  wax  taken 
from  dark  brood-combs  to  seal  the 
surplus  honey  with.  I  have  seen 
newly  built  "brood-combs  that  were 
near  to  old  black  combs  show  dark 
capping  as  though  the  bees  had 
drawn  on  the  old  combs  for  wax  to- 
cap  them  with.  If  you  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  uncap  a  section  and  extract 
the  honey,  you  could .  have  seen 
whether  or  not  only  the  capping  was 
of  dark  color.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

When  I  used  side-storing  hives  I 
had  the  same  trouble.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  white  capped  honey 
at  the  side  of  a  hive,  or  at  any  point 
in  the  hive  where  the  field  workers 
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collect  for  the  night  after  their  day's 
work  is  done.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

Probably  because  the  honey  was 
lett  on  the  hive  for  some  time  after 
the  capping  is  done.  Fall  honey,  as  a 
rule,  is  capped  darker  than  earlier 
yields.  The  warmer  the  weather  and 
the  sooner  tl)e  honey  is  removed  after 
being  capped,  the  lighter  the  cappings 
will  be  found.— J.  E.  Pond,  Ju. 

There  might  be  several  reasons,  the 
most  common  one  being  that  the  cells 
were  filled  too  full.  This  is  not  likely 
the  trouble  in  your  case,  if  your  bees 
are  Germans,  or  have  a  dash  of  Ger- 
man blood  in  them. — JamksHeddon. 

Certiiin  strains  of  bees  do  this,  and 
I  found  last  summer  that  even  the 
brown  bees  did  such  work  when  get- 
ting honey  from  Alsike  clover.  I 
never  saw  such  work  when  honey  was 
coming  in  from  bass  wood  or  teasel, 
no  matter  what  kind  of  bees  were 
kept.— G.  M.  DooLiTTLE. 


Explanatory.— The  figures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  numher  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring-  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring-, 
as  t  lie  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
iocuted  near  the  centre  of  the  State  named: 
6  north  of  the  centre  ;  ?  south  ;  O*  east ; 
-*0  west:  and  this  6  northeast;  ^  northwest: 
o^  southeast;  and  9  southwest  of  the  centre 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Tlie  OriEiii  of  Honey,  etc, 


DR.  J.  P.  H.  BROWN. 


(iuery.  No.  1S9,  involves  so  much  of 
the  occult  in  vegetable  chemistry  and 
physiology,  that  answers  can  only  be 
based  on  analogical  reasoning.  It 
■cannot  for  a  moment  be  presumed 
that  the  honey  is  in  the  ground  ready 
to  be  pumped  up  into  the  flower. 
I'rof.  Johnson,  in  his  work  on  "  How 
-Croiis  Grow."  says  : 

"  The  sap  in  all  cases  consists  chiefly 
of  water.  This  liquid,  as  it  is  ab- 
sorbed, brings  in  from  the  soil  a  small 
proportion  of  certain  saline  matters — 
the  phosphates,  sulphates,  nitrates, 
etc.,  of  the  alkalies  and  alkali-earths. 
It  finds  in  the  plant  itself  its  organic 
ingredients.  These  may  be  derived 
from  matters  stored  in  reserve  during 
a  previous  year,  as  in  the  spring,  sap 
of  trees  ;  or  may  be  newly  formed,  as 
in  summer  growth. 

"  The  sugar  of  maple-sap,  in  spring, 
is  undoubtedly  produced  by  the  trans- 
formation of  starch  which  is  found 
abundantly  in  the  wood  in  winter. 
According  to  Hartig  {Jour,  fur  Prakt. 
c/i.,  .5,  p.  217,  183-5),  all  deciduous  trees 
contain  starch  in  their  wood  and  yield 
a  sweet  spring  sap,  while  evergreens 
contain  little  or  no  starch." 


This  is,  no  doubt,  the  reason  why 
the  flowersof  evergreens  yield  compar- 
atively little  honey.  The"  Evonymus,  a 
beautiful  evergreen  that  hedges  the 
walks  of  many  a  southern  yard,  often 
blooms  profusely,  but  its  flowers  are 
rarely  visited  by  honey-bees.  Its 
nectaries  secrete  a  resinous  matter 
that  emits  a  disagreeable  odor,  and 
are  visited  by  flies  and  other  insects, 
but  by  no  bees.  The  deficiency  of 
starch  in  this  plant  would  preclude 
the  formation  of  honey. 

That  the  constituent  elements,  as 
well  as  the  proximate  elements  of  a 
plant,  vary  in  proportion  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  and  the  moisture 
and  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  is  a 
fact  fully  demonstrated.  Fruits  are 
sweeter  and  better  flavored  in  seasons 
when  there  is  oot  too  much  rain,  but 
just  enough  to  sustain  the  fruit  to 
full  size  and  maturity.  Melons  grown 
on  low,  moist  lands,  or  in  wet  seasons, 
contain  less  sugar  than  when  grown 
on  uplands  with  not  too  much  rain. 
The  same  applies  to  the  sweet-potato. 
Sugar-cane  always  yields  more  sugar 
and  makes  better  syrup  when  the 
season  is  not  too  wet. 

"  Tlie  soiS  or  the  supplies  of  food, 
manures  included,"  observes  Prof. 
Johnson,  "  have  thegreatest  influence 
in  varying  the  proportions  of  the  ash- 
insredients  of  a  plant."  Sweet- 
potatoes  grown  on  sandy  uplands 
contain  more  sugar  and  starch  than 
those  grown  on  flat,  moist  lands.  My 
e,xperience  has  been  the  same  with 
the  Irish  potato — those  on  uplands 
being  more  mealy.  The  flavor  of  the 
grape  is  very  miich  influenced  by  the 
fertilizers  used.  Melons  fertilized  by 
Peruvian  guano  are  not  as  sweet  nor 
as  fine  in  flavor  as  those  grown  with 
stable  manure. 

Therefore,  if  the  production  of 
sugar  in  fruits  and  plants  is  so  greatly 
influenced  by  wet,  moisture,  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  and  soil,  we  can 
safely  infer  that  the  organs  of  the 
flower  that  secrete  the  honey  are 
affected  by  the  same  causes.  True, 
the  rationale  is  not  well  understood  ; 
but  scientific  investigation  is  destined 
to  make  plain  many  operations  in 
nature  that  now  seem  to  us  inex- 
plicable. 

Augusta,o+  Ga. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 

CoiiTeiition  at  leailTille,  Pa. 

The  Northeastern  Ohio  and  North- 
western Pennsylvania  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  met  at  Meadville,  Pa., 
at  11  a.m.,  on  .Jan.  20,  President  Mason 
in  the  chair. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  were  read  and  approved  ; 
the  annual  dues  were  by  vote  reduced 
to  2.5  cents  for  the  present  year ;  and 
the  name  changed  to  "  Northeastern 
Ohio,  Northern  Pennsylvania,  and 
Western  New  York  Bee-Keepers' 
Association,"  and  the  Constitution 
amended  accordingly. 

In  the  afternoon  President  Mason 
delivered  the  annual  address,  which 
was  replete  with  good  ideas;  D.  H. 
Lefever     delivered    an    address    of 


welcome,  which  was  replied  to  by  D. 
Videto,  in  a  happy  manner. 

The  election  of  otticers  resulted  as 
follows  :  President,  C.  II.  Coon,  New 
Lyme,  O.  ;  Secretary,  J.  II.  Wood- 
worth,  West  Williamsfleld,0. ;  Treas- 
urer, Geo.  Spitler,  Mosiertown,  Pa. ; 
1st  Vice-President,  C.  II.  Wright, 
Conneautville.  The  President  was 
instructed  to  appoint  two  vice-presi- 
dents from  each  county  represented. 

Andover,  O.,  was  chosen  as  the 
next  place  of  meeting. 

The  first  topic  discussed  was 
"  Spring  Management  of  bees,  pre- 
vious to  the  honey-flow."  U.  E. 
Dodge  said  that  it  was  an  important 
subject,  for  upon  the  way  we  manage 
at  ttiis  time  depends  the  whole  ques- 
tion, as  to  profit.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
what  to  do,  and  how  to  manage,  as 
each  colony  differs  from  others,  hence 
the  impossibility  of  laying  down  any 
set  rules.  He  winters  his  bees  in  a 
cellar,  aud  is  a  firm  believer  in  a 
warm  temperature;  he  keeps  the  room 
in  which  his  bees  are  wintered  at  a 
temperature  of  from  55'^  to  60^  ;  and 
tries  to  keep  his  bees  in  the  cellar 
until  soft  maples  blossom.  If  it  gets 
too  warm  he  uses  ice  to  keep  down 
the  temperature  ;  he  does  not  like  to 
set  his  bees  out  until  warm  weather  ; 
he  uses  absorbents  on  the  top  of  the 
bees  (chaff  and  sawdust,  mostly  the 
latter).  When  he  puts  his  bees  out, 
if  all  right,  he  lets  them  alone ;  if 
weak,  he  feeds  them  and  takes  brood 
from  such  colonies  as  can  spare  it,  to 
build  up  the  weak  ones. 

By  request,  Mr.  Dodge  gave  a  de- 
scription of  his  cellar,  which  was,  in 
brief,  as  follows  :  A  common  cellar 
under  the  house  in  which  he  lives ; 
has  a  i-oom  partitioned  off  in  one 
corner,  directly  under  the  sitting 
room  ;  has  sub-earth  ventilation,  but 
has  the  pipe  hut  3  feet  under  ground, 
because  the  cellar  was  already  built ; 
if  he  had  to  do  it  again,  would'put  the 
pipe  near  the  bottom.  He  has  a  pipe 
connected  with  the  pipe  in  the 
ground,  which  he  has  run  some  dis- 
tance in  ttie  air,  and  in  which  he  has 
a  valve  with  which  to  regulate  the 
temperature  of  the  cellar  ;  he  also  has 
a  ventilating  pipe  extending  from  the 
room  in  the  cellar  to  the  stove-pipe. 
He  has  a  large  stove  in  his  sitting- 
room,  directly  over  the  bees,  in  which 
there  is  a  good  fire  continually  ;  has 
never  had  ttie  temperature  fall  below 
42°  in  the  coldest  weather.  He  win- 
ters So  colonies  in  this  room  ;  too 
many,  he  thinks  ;  almost  all  his  colo- 
nies have  brood  before  he  sets  them 
out  in  the  spring.  He  winters  some 
out-doors,  because  he  does  not  like  to 
risk  all  in  one  place.  His  losses  in 
the  cellar  have  never  exceeded  11  or 
12  per  cent.,  often  none  ;  while  out- 
doors they  were  at  times  20  to  2o  per 
cent.  He  does  not  get  as  much  honey 
as  he  would  if  he  hired  some  help  in 
the  busy  seasons,  but  it  being  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  right  kind  of 
help,  he  prefers  to  do  with  less  honey. 

D.  Videto  said  that  no  person 
should  expect  100  pounds  of  comb 
honey  unless  all  queens  are  prolific. 
Drone  combs  must  be  removed  ;  you 
want  but  tew  drones.  Very  few  of 
his  colonies  came  through  the  winter 
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strong.  He  had  120  colonies  in  the 
fall  of  1884,  and  only  one  came 
through  strong,  had  24  weak  ones, 
the  remainder  were  dead.  Some  tilled 
but  two  spaces,  and  some  had  no 
queens.  They  did  not  commence 
swarming  until  July  12.  He  bought 
8  colonies.  He  had  many  combs  of 
sour  honey  from  those  colonies  that 
died  which  he  fed  gradually  to  the 
bees.  Would  never  sell  it,  as  people 
who  bought  such  stuff  once,  would 
never  want  to  eat  honey  again.  His 
yield  was  between  2,900  and  3,000 
pounds  of  comb  honey,  besides  abund- 
ance of  frames  saved  for  winter  and 
spring  feeding,  and  200  pounds  of 
extracted  honey.  If  bees  are  weak, 
he  contracts  the  brood-nest  to  from  3 
to  5  combs. 

"Production  of  comb  honev  "  was 
the  next  topic  discussed. 

D.  Videto— How  to  manage  to  get 
the  greatest  amount  of  comb  honey  is 
an  important  question.  'Successful 
bee-keeping  is  the  securing  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  honey  out  of  each 
hive.  To  secure  this  swarming  must 
be  prevented.  As  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  prevent  swarming,  he  lets 
them  swarm,  places  the  hive  with  the 
swarm  where  the  old  colony  stood, 
placing  the  old  hive  just  back  of  the 
new  one.  Lets  them  remain  for  24 
hours,  then  takesa  frame  of  uncapped 
brood  from  the  old  hive  and  puts  into 
the  hive  with  the  swarm ;  so  each 
day  until  all  the  brood  is  in  the  new 
hive,  the  old  colony  being  thus  de- 
stroyed, swarming  fever  is  destroyed. 
In  21  days  all  the  brood  is  hatched, 
and  a  large  force  of  workers  are 
ready  to  gather  honey.  This  is  the 
way  to  do  if  you  do  not  want  increase. 
If  increase  is  wanted, different  method 
must  be  pursued. 

U.  E.  Dodge  lets  them  swarm  nat- 
urally, and  with  the  old  colony  aud 
the  increase,  can  get  more  honey  than 
with  one  colony  after  Mr.  Videto's 
plan. 

Evening  Session.— Topic  :  "  Is  it 
advisable  to  attempt  to  prevent 
swarming,  when  running  for  comb 
honey  ?" 

M.  E.  Mason— It  is  not  advisable. 

Mr.  Shepard— To  prevent  swarming 
bees  want  plenty  of  room.  Some 
seasons  he  got  large  increase  of  colo- 
nies and  little  honey,  while  other 
seasons  he  got  much  honey  and  little 
or  no  increase. 

Some  discussion  was  then  had  on 
Italianizing,  foul  brood, cellar  winter- 
ing, tiering-up,  cleaning  combs,  breed- 
ing queens,  etc. 

SECOND  DAY. 

President  Coon  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Videto  said  many  claimed  the 
cause  of  the  depressed  state  of  the 
honey  market  was  owing  to  over- 
production, which  he  was  sure  was 
not  the  case.  He  lays  it  at  the  door 
of  the  general  business  depression, 
etc.  In  order  to  sell  we  must  put  our 
goods  in  better  shape,  and  not  sell  too 
soon. 

Mr.  McLean— Some  seem  eager  to 
sell,  aud  take  off  honey  when  but 
about  two-thirds  capped.  He  always 
sells  by  sample,  and  sells  honey  on  its 
merits. 


Mr.  McGonnell  could  always  sell 
his  honey  ;  he  tries  to  have  it  in  good 
condition. 

Pres.  Coon  said  that  2  years  ago  he 
had  some  honey  very  early,  which  he 
thought  he  could  sell  for  a  good  price, 
but  to  his  surprise  others  were  ahead 
of  him,  but  with  an  inferior  article, 
not  ripened  and  capped,  which  they 
were  selling  at  12}^  cents  per  pound. 
He  got  disgusted  and  took  his  honey 
back  home  and  realized  16  cents  per 
pound  for  it.  He  cannot  see  why 
people  act  so  with  honey  ;  they  do  not 
with  other  farm  products. 

Mr.  Masou—  The  same  laws  govern 
the  sale  of  hohey  as  other  products. 
If  only  a  first-class  article  was  offered 
for  sale,  a  good  price  could  be  rea- 
lized. He  detailed  his  experience  in 
building  up  a  trade  tor  honey,  in 
Pittsburgh,  where  he  shipped  over 
six  tons  last  season.  Wheu  he  went 
there  he  found  the  markets  glutted, 
not  with  good  honey,  but  with  stuff 
which  had  once  been  good  honey,  but 
had  been  ruined  in  a  cool,  damp 
cellar.  A  person  who  buys  a  good 
article  will  buy  again.  Always  sell 
honey  for  what  it  is.  Never  mix  first 
and  second-class  honey  in  the  same 
case,  if  you  wish  to  keep  up  your 
reputation. 

The  question  box  was  opened  and  a 
variety  of  questions  answered. 

Afternoon  Session.  —  On  motion, 
Art.  Ill  of  the  Constitution  was 
amended  so  as  to  require  only  two 
vice-presidents  from  each  county 
instead  of  four. 

Wintering  bees  was  the  first  topic 
discussed,  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, from  the  fact  that  nothing  in 
apiculture  is  so  uncertain  as  is  the 
wintering  of  bees. 

Mr.  Sterrett  does  not  see  much 
diflerence  between  chaff  and  sawdust 
for  winter  packing.  Has  had  equally 
good  results  with  either. 

Mr.  See  prefers  buckwheat  chaff. 

Mr.  Letever  had  wintered  bees 
without  packing,  but  lost  largely. 

Mr.  Herman  uses  chaff'  hives  with  3 
inches  space.  Uses  buckwheat  chaff' 
for  packing,  and  has  lost  but  one 
colony  in  three  years, 

Mr.  Videto  thinks  it  is  not  all  in 
packing,  but  in  other  conditions. 
Locality  has  much  to  do  with  it,  as 
well  as  stores.  Has  packed,  and  in 
twelve  years  has  three  times  lost  all 
his  bees.  Has  some  in  the  cellar 
now.  All  should  try  both  methods, 
and  adopt  that  which  is  best  suited 
to  the  locality. 

Mr.  McLean  related  an  instance 
where  bees  were  covered  thickly  with 
snow.  Some  were  uncovered  and 
some  left  in  the  snow ;  those  that 
were  uncovered  died,  the  others  came 
through  all  right. 

J.  H.  Wright — In  putting  in  comb 
for  winter,  put  in  alternately  one 
heavy  and  one  light,  and  out  of  60 
last  winter  lost  one.  Thinks  his 
honey  was  better  than  some  others, 
as  he  had  no  honey-dew. 

After  discussing  several  other  topics 
the  convention  adjourned. 
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The  ReyersiWe-Hlye  System, 


DWIGHT  FURNESS. 


Z^~  The  tJnlon  Bee-Keepers'  Association  of 
Western  Iowa  will  meet  in  Dexter,  Iowa,  on  April 
10, 1886.  at  10  a.m.  M.  E.  Darby,  Sec. 


On  page  71,  Mr.  G.  M.  Alves  (after 
penning  some  well-worded  sentences 
which  show  his  high  literary  ability, 
and,  if  meant  literally.  Iiis  non-pro- 
gressive tendencies),  asks  four  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  the  new  Heddon 
hive.  After  a  careful  study  of  that 
hive,  and  some  experience  with  the 
method  of  management  to  which  it  is 
especially  adapted,  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced of  its  superiority,  and  I  am 
now  making  100  of  the  new  hives  for 
next  season's  use.  I  would  answer 
those  questions  from  my  experience 
briefly,  as  follows : 

1.  No.  The  hive  is  quite  simple. 
This  question  was  probably  inspired 
by  the  ttiumb-screws.  These  screws 
me  just  the  i/iwg  for  clamping  together 
wide  frames  in  any  style  of  super. 
The  fixedness  of  the  different  parts 
makes  it,  with  its  peculiar  system  of 
management,  at  once  the  simplest, 
speediest  and  best. 

2.  The  new  hive  requires  well  sea- 
soned lumber,  carefully  and  accu- 
rately cut.  It  is  all  plain,  straight 
work,  however,  and  can  be  done  on 
any  first-class  circular-saw  table. 
Like  all  of  Mr.  Heddon's  inventions, 
it  possesses  practicality  in  an  eminent 
degree. 

3.  Yes,  when  by  so  doing  they  can 
diminish  labor  one-half;  or,  in  other 
words,  care  for  two  colonies  with  the 
same  labor  now  required  by  one.  I 
believe  that  the  new  hive  will  enable 
us  to  do  this.  The  cheaper  the  honey 
the  more  need  for  better  fixtures. 
When  made  in  large  quantities,  the 
new  hives  will  cost  not  to  exceed  one- 
third  more  than  the  ordinary  Lang- 
stroth  hives.  In  retailing  hives  there 
is  much  expense  besides  the  cost  of 
making. 

4.  I  think  it  is  true,  that  Mr.  Hed- 
don's new  method  of  horizontal  inter- 
changing of  brood-combs  will  secure 
to  us  most  of  the  advantages  that  we 
know  by  experience  are  realized  by 
reversing.  This  is  one  of  the  brightest 
thoughtsof  theday.bntas  stated  in  his 
book,  especially  advantageous  when 
used  in  connection  with  reversing.  I 
do  not  know  why  Mr.  Alves,  or  any 
one  else  should  wish  to  transfer  this 
principle  to  the  Langstroth  hive, 
when  it  is  so  much  better  carried  out 
in  the  new-  hive  as  constructed  by  Mr. 
Heddon.  Without  connecting  it  with 
inversion,  perfectly  filled  frames  of 
combs  are  wanting,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  take  the  place  of  inter- 
changing, when  contracting  to  one 
case— a  system  that  I  have  thoroughly 
tested  and  prize  highly.  By  this  com- 
bination of  the  two  systems  we  may 
be  able  to  practically  control  swarm- 
ing, for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  bee-keeping. 

The  inventor  claims  that  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  hive  he  com- 
bines nearly  all  the  advantages  of 
both  closed-end  and  suspended  frames, 
and  embraces  but  few  of  their  peculiar 
disadvantages.  To  echo  the  words  of 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  it  seems  to  me  these 
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are  such  self-evident  truths  that  it 
needs  no  experiment  to  know  them. 

I  will  not  mention  the  many  other 
improvements  in  manipulation,  for 
which  the  new  hive  is  especially 
adapted,  and  which  cannot  be  carried 
out  with  suspended  frames,  or  any 
others  unless  arranged  substantially 
as  Mr.  II.  has  them. 

In  the  grand  march  of  progress,  Mr. 
Heddon  has  taken  a  Ions  stride  in 
advance  of  us  all,  and,  like  all  others 
who  get  "ahead  of  the  crowd,"  he 
will  be  the  target  for  a  volley  of 
criticism,  sarcasm  and  ridicule  from 
the  elbowing  mass  in  the  rear. 

Furnessville,~o  Ind. 


Maine  State  Conveutioii, 

The  Maine  State  Bee-Keepers'  As- 
sociation met  in  convention  at  Skow- 
hegan.  Me.,  at  ]  p.m.,  on  Jan.  19, 
1880,  I'resident  J.  B.  Mason  in  the 
chair,  who  gave  his  annual  address. 

An  essay  was  read  by  Isaac  Hutch- 
ins,  upon"  the  "  Coming  Bee."  Mr. 
Hutchius  advocated  a  cross  between 
the  German  and  Italian  races,  for  the 
"  coming  bee." 

F.  O.  Additon  read  an  essay  en- 
titled, "  Of  what  practical  benetit  are 
the  improvements  in  bee-keeping,  and 
to  what  extent  may  bee-keeping  be 
carried  V" 

An  essay  was  read  by  L.  F.  Abbott, 
of  the  Lewiston  Journal,  entitled 
"  Pure  Honey." 

Are  drones  of  any  use,  other  than 
for  fertilizing  queens  V 

Various  opinions  were  expressed — 
some  thinking  that  they  may  help  in 
evaporating  and  sealing  the  honey  ; 
also  in  keeping  up  the  warmth  of  the 
hive.  Others  tliought  that  they  were 
of  no  use  other  than  tor  fertilizing 
queens. 

Is  stimulative  feeding  in  the  spring 
desirable  V 

All  favored  it.  It  was  decided  that 
feeding  should  begin  as  soon  as  pollen 
comes  in  freely,  and  to  feed  inside  the 
hive. 

Are  the  yellow  bees  an  improvement 
over  the  blacks  V 

It  was  decided  that  they  were. 

How  can  we  best  develop  a  home 
market  for  our  honey  V 

Many  related  their  experience  in 
developing  a  home  market ;  the 
essential  points  being  to  carefully 
grade  the  honey,  and  for  the  bee- 
keeper to  place  his  name  upon  every 
package  sold;  to  educate  the  people 
to  eating  honey,  and  if  necessary  to 
introduce  it;  that  is  to  say,  take  it 
from  house  to  house. 

In  what  way  can  swarming  be  best 
controlled  V 

Each  bee-keeper  seemed  to  have  a 
method  of  his  own  to  control  swarm- 
ing ;  but  it  was  the  general  opinion 
that  all  after-swarming  should  be 
checked. 

To  what  extent  should  comb  foun- 
dation be  used  V 

It  was  decided  best  to  use  full  sheets 
in  the  brood-chamber,  and  that  all 
frames  should  be  wired. 

It  was  resolved  that  bee-keepers 
should  sow  Alsike  clover  for  its  honev 


and   forage,    and   recommend  it   to 
farmers  for  hay. 

Mr.  Ooruforth  said  he  could  produce 
extracted  honey  for  15  cents  per 
pound,  easier  than  he  could  produce 
comb  honey  for  2.5  cents  ;  and  that  he 
could  sell" ten  pounds  of  extracted 
honey  wlien  he  could  sell  one  of  comb 
lioney,  at  their  relative  prices. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year :  President, 
James  B.  Mason ;  Secretary,  Isaac 
Hutchins;  Treasurer,  W.  H.  JSTorton. 

Jonathan  Pike,  John  Reynolds,  and 
F.  F.  Graves  were  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  for  an  exhibit  of  bees,  honey, 
and  apiarian  implements  at  the  next 
State  Fair. 

J.  B.  Mason,  Isaac  Hutchins  and  L. 
F.  Abbott  were  to  arrange  for  the 
next  meeting  at  Mechanic  Falls,  in 
January,  1887. 

F.  O.  Additon,  W.  H.  Norton  and 
F.  F.  Graves  were  to  use  and  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  the  difterent  re- 
versible frame  attachments. 

Wm.  Hoyt,  Sec. 


Last  year  we  had  a  very  poor  honey 
season  in  this  part  of  Illinois,  as  every 
one  fully  knows.  Last  spring  I  deter- 
mined to  work  30  colonies  of  my  home 
apiary  for  extracted  honey,  and  all  the 
others  for  increase.  I  began  to  work 
early  with  the  bees,  so  as  to  get  them 
as  strong  as  possible  for  white  clover 
bloom.  By  the  middle  of  May  the 
most  of  tlie  30  colonies  worked  for 
extracted  honey  had  their  10  frames 
(18  inches  long  and  10^^  deep)  almost 
covered  with  worker  brood ;  and  by 
the  middle  of  July  I  had  extracted 
2,47.5  pounds  of  as  fine  white  clover 
honey  as  was  ever  gathered— or  an 
average  of  823>^  pounds  per  colony ; 
while  my  neighboring  bee-keepers, 
with  8-frame  Langstroth  hives,  had 
scarcely  anything  —  not  enough,  in 
fact,  to  make  it  worth  the  trouble  to 
take  it  from  the  hives. 

Nauvoo,K)  Ills.,  Feb.  12, 1886. 
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Prospects  for  tlie  Coffliiig  Season,  etc, 


E.  J.  BAXTER. 


We  had  very  cold  weather  again 
week  before  last  and  last  week— from 
24°  to  27^  below  zero.  The  lirstS  days 
of  this  week  were  very  warm,  com- 
paratively— 65^  in  the  shade  at  noon. 
My  bees  had  a  splendid  flight,  and  I 
find  that  not  one  of  my  230  colonies 
has  perished— possibly  because  they 
all  had  pollen  in  great  abundance  last 
fall  when  they  were  put  into  winter 
quarters.  White  clover  is  abundant, 
and  looks  vigorous  ;  it  has  been  grow- 
ing some  under  the  snow.  If  nothing 
happens  to  kill  it  out  between  now 
and  the  opening  of  spring,  the  pos- 
sihility  is  that  we  will  have  a  crop  of 
white  clover  honey. 

I  am  making  preparations  to  greatly 
increase  my  apiaries  the  coming 
summer.  I  work  nearly  all  of  my 
apiaries  for  extracted  honey,  as  I  lind 
that  it  pays  me  best.  I  will  run  only 
one  apiary,  this  year,  for  comb  honey. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  increase  of  my 
apiaries  is  made  by  division.  Last 
year  I  had  only  12  natural  swarms, 
and  I  made  90  by  division,  all  being 
good  and  strong.  I  invariably  use 
full  sheets  of  foundation  in  the  brood- 
frames,  and  if  we  have  an  average 
honey  season  this  year,  I  expect  to 
use  at  least  200  pounds  of  heavy  foun- 
dation. I  now  use  full  sheets  of 
foundation  in  all  of  my  sections,  and 
surplus  frames,  also,  and  I  tind,  after 
repeated  experiments,  that  it  pays 
well. 

I  have  tried  hives  with  deep  frames, 
and  hives  with  shallo^o  ones;  large 
hives  and  small  hives— 8-frame  Lang- 
stroth, and  my  experiments  and  ob- 
servations have  taught  me  that  large 
hives  with  deep  frames  are  the  best 
and  the  most  profitable  every  time.  I 
could  mention  several  facts  to  prove 
this,  but  I  will  give  only  the  follow- 
ing one  : 


Tlie  Wisconsin  State  Convention. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  met  in  Madison,  Wis.,  on 
Feb.  4,  1886.  President  U.  A.  Hatch 
delivered  his  annual  address,  which 
brought  out  a  discussion  on  "  Winter- 
ing Bees." 

Why  is  clover  honey  better  for  win- 
tering bees  than  fall  honey  ¥ 

Mr.  Elver— In  the  fall  bees  some- 
times gather  impure  sweets  from 
grape-vines,  cider-mills,  etc.,  while 
in  clover  time  they  find  plenty  of  pure 
honey,  and  that  only. 

Frank  McNay— I  have  found  by  ex- 
perience that  fall  honey  is  as  good  as 
any  in  my  locality. 

F.  Wilcox— Impure  honey  is  not 
good  at  any  time  or  in  any  condition. 
Fall  honey  is  as  good  if  not  better, 
because  it  is  thicker  than  clover 
honey,  unless  taken  out  and  stored  in 
a  damp  cellar,  when  it  would  absorb 
moisture  and  spoil. 

Is  clover  better  than  basswood 
honey  V  Bees  leave  clover  for  bass- 
wood. 

F.  McNay— They  go  to  the  bass- 
wood  because  they  get  honey  faster. 

Mr.  Elver— Basswood  is  as  good  as 
clover.  I  think  it  a  mistake  to  feed 
sugar ;  pure  honey  is  good  enough. 

Mr.  France- 1  winter  my  bees  on 
basswood  honey.  I  fed  600  pounds  of 
it  on  Aug.  1.  I  have  510  colonies,  and 
extract  once  a  week  when  the  yield  is 
sood.  ^^^, 

Mr.  McNay  read  an  essay  on  Man- 
aging bees  forproducingcombhoney." 

F.  Wilcox  practices  the  tiering-up 
plan.  He  does  not  remove  the  sec- 
tions as  soon  as  finished,  as  he  thinks 
that  it  ripens  better  and  is  not  much 
soiled  if  full  cases  are  kept  on  top. 

Mr.  Wilcox  reported  that  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  had  agreed  to 
leave  it  with  this  Association  to  revise 
the  premium  list  of  the  apiarian  de- 
partment, and  add  25  per  cent,  to  the 
amount  allowed  last  year.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  were  authorized 
to  revise  the  list. 

Mr.  France  warned  the  members 
against  shipping  honev  to  G.  W. 
House,  of  New  York,  as  he  was 
irresponsible. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  foUowiug  officers  were  elected  : 
President,  C.  A.  Hatch;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  J.  W.  Vance  ;  2d  Vice- 
President,  E.  France ;  Secretary,  F. 
Wilcox  ;  and  Treasurer,  F.  Minnick. 

Mr.  Daniher  exhibited  a  bee-feeder 
which  resembled  a  brood-frame  with- 
out a  top-bar,  with  a  thin  board  on 
each  side,  the  cracks  and  joints  being 
waxed.  He  recommended  candied 
honey  as  food,  softening  it  with  warm 
water  when  necessary. 

Mr.  Spangenberg  exhibited  a  new 
implement  for  uncapping  honey.  It 
was  like  a  small  paddle  three  inches 
wide,  with  small  steel  wires  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  apart,  driven  in  the 
end.  The  projecting  wire  was  sharp, 
and  curved  like  a  cat's  claw,  to 
scratch  open  the  cappings. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then 
passed  unanimously : 

Resolved,  That  the  tee-keepers  of  this 
State  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  create  a 
home  marliet  for  their  honey,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  need  of  seeking:  city  markets  in 
which  to  dispose  of  our  surplus  products. 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  Mr.  T,  G.  Newman, 
of  Chica£?o,  for  liis  efforts  in  securinj?  re- 
duced rates  of  transportation  on  honey,  and 
congratulate  him  upon  his  success. 

Resolved,  That  we  desire  to  express  to  Mr. 
Newman  our  sincere  appreciation  of  his 
labor  and  zeal  in  fighting- the  glucose  adul- 
terators, and  bringing  to  light  their 
nefarious  schemes  against  the  interests  of 
bee-keepers. 

Resolved,  That  the  bee-keepers  of  the 
State  are  urged  to  make  more  creditable 
exhibits  at  the  next  State  Fair. 

Dr.  Vance  read  a  well  prepared 
essay  on  ■■  Foul  Brood,"  reciting  the 
fact  that  he  had  since  our  last  conven- 
tion lost  all  of  his  bees  by  that  dis- 
ease. He  related  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Cheshire,  of  England,  in  treating 
the  disease  with  phenol,  and  spoke 
very  hopeful  of  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches. 

Has  there  ever  been  any  assessment 
of  bees  in  the  United  States  y 

F.  Wilcox— lam  taxed  on  them. 

Mr.  Waller  — In  Richland  county 
they  are  never  taxed. 

Mr.  Elver — They  pay  a  premium  for 
keeping  them  in  some  parts  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  Sanford— I  think  that  bees 
ought  not  to  be  taxed. 

F.  McNay  thought  that  bees  ought 
to  be  taxed. 

Statistics.— Twelve  of  the  mem- 
bers present  rej^orted  781  colonies  in 
the  spring;  \:sm  in  the  fall;  10,07-5 
pounds  of  comb  honey ;  46,050  pounds 
of  extracted  honey. 

From  the  census  report  for  Wiscon- 
sin, taken  June,  18S5,  we  get  the  fol- 
lowing :  Number  of  colonies  in  the 
State,  .51,917  ;  pounds  of  wax  produced 
the  year  preceding.  44.281  ;  value  of 
hees,  S247,481  ;  pounds  of  honey, 
l.i:«,76fi;  value  of  the  same,  $160,076. 

Mr.  Hatcli— I  can  sa^  of  my  own 
knowledge  that  the  statistics  of  bees 
ftnd  honey  was  not  complete. 

The  convention  then  adjouned. 

F.  Wilcox,  Sec. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  JouraaL 


Do  Bees  Hear  ? 


A.  W.  O.SBUKN. 


ij^~  The  Illinois  Central  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  liMd  its  next  meeting  at 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  1!)  and  20, 1886. 

J.  M.  Haub.\ugh,  Sec. 


There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  doubt 
that  bees  hear;  not  only  do  I  think 
they  hear,  but  I  have  been  placed  in 
circumstances  when  I  was  fully  con- 
vinced that  they  could  hear,  and  hear 
quickly,  too.  While  keeping  bees  in 
California,  several  times  I  have  seen 
bees  attack  horses,  dogs,  etc.,  and 
from  the  time  that  the  first  bee 
attacked  these  animals,  it  would  not 
be  half  a  minute  before  there  would 
be  10,000  to  take  part  in  the  battle. 
Those  that  have  never  seen  bees 
attack  an  animal  in  earnest,  can  form 
no  idea  how  short  a  time  it  is  before 
the  object  of  their  wrath  is  completely 
covered  with  the  little  stingers.  Now 
if  bees  cannot  hear,  how  do  they  com- 
municate so  quickly  y  The  numbers 
and  numbers  of  evidences  that  I  see 
while  handling  bees  constantly  leads 
me  to  think  that  they  can  hear.  At 
that  particular  time  when  they  have 
decided  to  sting  something  to  death, 
I  would  say  do  not  attempt  to  liberate 
whatever  they  are  wreaking  their 
vengeance  upon,  for  at  that  time  they 
show  no  respect  of  persons.  I  tried 
it  once,  and  I  shall  never  try  it  again. 
Although  I  had  a  veil  on.  I  was  so 
badly  stung  that  1  had  to  go  to  bed— 
the  only  time  in  my  life  that  they  got 
the  best  of  me  to  such  an  extent. 
Were  it  my  own  horse,  dog  or  cow. 
and  it  could  not  get  away  itself,  I 
would  not  take  the  chances  for  the 
price  of  a  good  many  such  animals. 
Talk  about  boiled  down  and  concen- 
trated wrath — the  words  do  not  ex- 
press what  one  sees,  when  a  large 
apiary  of  bees  has  fully  decided  to 
kill  somebody  ! 

Cuba,  W.  I.,  Jan.  2-5, 1886. 


For  the  American  Bee  JournaL 

LaiBD  Nursery  for  Oneeii-Reariug, 


W.   7,.   HUTCHINSON. 


As  most  bee-keepers  are  probably 
aware,  the  lamp  nursery  is  simply  a 
tin  hive  with  double-walls,  the  space 
between  the  walls  being  lilled  with 
water,  which  is  kept  at  a  proper  tem- 
perature by  means  of  a  lamp  under- 
neath. The  one  that  I  have  was  made 
by  our  village  tinner  at  a  cost  of  $:2.00. 
It  is  placed  in  the  top  of  a  box  4  feet 
high,  the  space  between  the  outside 
of  the  nursery  and  the  inside  of  the 
box  being  about  one  inch.  Blocks  of 
wood  nailed  in  the  corners  of  the  box 
afford  a  support  for  the  nursery. 
Strips  of  wood  are  litted  in  betvv'een 
the  upper  edges  of  the  nursery  and 
box.  The  warui  air  not  only  strikes 
the  bottom  of  the  nursery,  but  has 
access  to  its  sides.  There  is  a  wooden 
cover  to  the  nursery  with  strips  of 
cloth  tacked  to  it  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  heat  at  the  joints.  A  ther- 
mometer is  attached  to  the  cover  upon 
the  inside,  and  a  hole  covered  with 
glass  is  made  in  the  cover,  thus  allow- 
ing a  view  of  the  instrument.    I  have 


a  large  tin  lamp  that  will  hold  one 
gallon  of  oil. 

The  nursery  is  kept  in  a  closed 
room  on  the  north  side  of  the  shop, 
and  there  is  no  trouble  in  keeping  the 
temperature  so  that  it  will  not  vary 
more  than  5°.  Incubators  for  hatch- 
ing chickens  have  an  arrangement  for 
controlling  the  temperature,  keeping 
it  at  exactly  the  same  degree.  Such 
an  attachment  could  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  lamp  nursery,  but  I 
hardly  think  it  necessary,  as  the  tem- 
perature in  a  colony  of  bees  varies 
more  than  .5'^.  I  believe  Mr.  Heddon 
keeps  his  queen-nursery  in  the  cellar, 
and  succeeds  in  keeping  the  tempera- 
ture so  that  it  varies  only  1°.  1  try 
to  keep  the  temperature  between  9CP 
and  95".  If  it  goes  above  100^  the 
queens  are  usually  destroyed.  I  have 
never  known  them  to  be  injured  by  a 
low  temperature ;  and  I  have  some- 
times had  it  run  down  to  70^^,  when 
the  light  had  gone  out  because  the 
oil  was  all  used  sooner  than  I  expected 
it  would  be.  In  fact,  I  once  acci- 
dentally left  a  cell  out-of-doors  upon 
the  north  side  of  a  hive,  for  two  days, 
and  when  I  discovered  it  the  queen 
was  just  cutting  her  way  out. 

The  nursery  should  be  of  such  a 
size  that  several  of  the  regular  combs 
can  be  placed  inside.  When  queens 
are  reared  by  giving  a  comb  of  eggs 
to  a  qneenless  and  broodless  colony, 
there  is  usually  a  large  number  of 
cells  upon  the  comb,  and  the  queens 
will  hatch  before  the  workers,  and  it 
is  advisable  to  brush  the  bees  from 
the  comb  instead  of  cutting  out  the 
cells,  and  place  the  comb, cells  and  all 
in  the  nursery.  When  the  cells  are 
taken  from  a  colony  that  has  swarmed, 
it  is  usually  better  to  cut  them  out, 
for  the  reasons  that  the  cells  are 
usually  scattered  about,  only  two  or 
three  upon  a  comb,  and  the  eggs  in 
the  combs  having  been  laid  at  differ- 
ent times,  bees  would  be  hatching  out 
in  large  numbers  in  the  nursery.  I 
have  been  told  that  virgin  queens 
would  not  kill  one  another  unless  they 
had  first  found  and  eaten  food.  Even 
if  this  were  true,  which  I  do  not 
know,  it  would  be  diffieult  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  as,  when  whole  combs 
are  placed  in  .the  nursery  there  is 
certainly  an  abundance  of  food,  while, 
if  all  cells  were  cut  out  they  must  first 
be  cleaned  up  by  allowing  the  bees  to 
have  access  to  them  after  they  are  cut 
out ;  otherwise  there  would  be  plenty 
of  food  available  at  the  freshly  cut 
edges. 

The  best  way  that  I  have  found  to 
avoid  losses  from  young  queens  killing 
one  another,  is  to  examine  tlie  nursery 
often,  as  often,  at  least,  as  once  in 
two  hours,  and  cage  or  remove  the 
hatched  queens.  By  listening  care- 
fully, any  queens  that  may  be  gnawing 
out  can  be  heard.  A  window  in  the 
room  can  be  readily  shaded  with  a 
curtain  ;  a  hole  in  the  curtain  admits 
a  ray  of  light;  by  holding  a  queen- 
cell  before  the  ray  of  light  entering  a 
darkened  room,  the  inmate  can  be 
easily  seen  ;  especially  is  this  the  case 
if  the  comb  upon  which  the  cell  is 
iDuilt  is  new  comb.  The  last  thing  in 
the  evening  I  examine,  by  the  light 
of  a  lamp,  all  of  the  cells.    By  holding 
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the  cells  in  different  positions  between 
the  light  and  the  eye,  the  queens  can 
usually  be  seen.  Any  queen  that 
shows  signs  of  hatching  is  put  in  an 
apartment  by  itself.  To  furnish  these 
separate  apartments,  a  "  wide  frame," 
the  same  size  as  an  ordinary  brood- 
frame,  is  divided  by  partitions  into 
little  "pigeonholes."  One  side  of 
this  frame  of  little  apartments  is 
covered  with  a  thin  board,  the  other 
side  with  glass  doors,  one  door  for 
each  apartment.  Each  door  is  "hung  " 
with  a  cloth  hinge  pasted  on,  and  is 
fastened  shut  with  a  catch  made  by 
driving  a  common  piu  partly  in,  then 
bending  it  over.  To  release  the  door 
the  catch  is  turned  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

When  I  first  began  using  the  nur- 
sery, I  took  queen-cells  from  the  bees 
as  soon  as  they  were  sealed,  or  soon 
after;  but  this  disturbing  of  the  cells 
when  the  queens  were  so  immature, 
resulted  in  so  many  maimed  and 
crippled  <jueens,  that  I  soon  al)and- 
oned  the  plan,  and  now  I  leave  the 
cells  until  they  begin  to  show  a 
brownish  color,  which  indicates  that 
the  queens  are  nearly  mature.  When 
the  bees  are  given  eggs  that  are  just 
beginning  to  hatch,  1  remove  the  cells 
about  the  ninth  day,  and  the  queens 
hatch  in  two  or  three  days. 

The  great  object  in  using  a  lamp 
nursery  is  its  convenience.  It  allows 
us  to  examine  the  cells  at  any  time, 
which  would  be  impracticable  if  the 
cells  were  with  a  colony  of  bees.  If  a 
young  queen  hatches  out  in  a  colony 
of  bees,  unless  they  have  the  swarm- 
ing impulse,  the  remaining  queens  are 
destroyed,  and  it  is  quite  a  task  to 
find  the  queen.  If  the  cells  are  allowed 
to  remain  with  the  bees  until  they 
"  turn  color,"  I  think  that  queens 
hatched  in  a  lamp  nursery  are  as  good 
as  any. 

Rogersville,  (i  Mich. 


Read  at  the  New  York  State  Convention. 

Does  Bee-Keeping  Pay  ? 


WM.  F.  CLARKE. 


At  the  recent  Detroit  Convention. 
an  essay  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  in  dis- 
cussion of  the  above  question,  was 
read.  It  only  professed  to  open  the 
discussion,  vvhich  it  did  so  effectually 
that  a  very  lively  debate  sprung  up, 
which  was  only  closed  by  a  resolution 
to  lay  the  subject  on  the  table,  which, 
on  motion,  was  carried.  This  action 
is  usually  taken  by  Legislative  bodies, 
when  a  discussion  is  unfinished,  or 
there  seems  no  likelihood  of  arriving 
at  a  decision.  The  question  is  one  of 
those  concerning  which  much  may  be 
said  on  both  sides  without  arriving  at 
a  satisfactory  conclusion.  After  the 
amplest  discussion,  one  can  only  look 
at  the  pros  and  cons,  and  judge  for 
himself,  so  that  the  question  really  is, 
"  Does  bee-keeping  pay  me  V" 

It  will  simplify  the  matter  very 
much  if  we  start  with  a  definition  of 
the  word  "  pay."  Dr.  :Miller  sets  out 
to  discuss  the  question  solely  from  a 
pecuniary  stand-point,  but  he  decides 
it,  so  far  as  he  doe.s  decide  it,  on  totally 
different     grounds.      He   states   the 


question  at  the  outset  in  these  terms  : 
"Can  I  make  as  much  money,  in  a 
series  of  years,  at  bee-keeping  as  I 
can  at  any  other  business  V"  He 
decides  this  question  for  himself  in 
the  negative.  lie  says  :  "  I  am  obliged 
to  confess  that  I  could  make  more 
money  to  give  up  bees  entirely."  In 
reply  to  the  query,  why  he  continues 
at  the  business,  he  replies,  in  effect, 
that  it  pays  him  otherwise  than  in 
dollars  and  cents.  He  says  :  "  I  like 
it.  It  keeps  me  out-doors,  and  is 
good  for  my  health.  It  allows  me  to 
be  with  my  framily  more  than  any 
other  calling  at  which  I  could  make 
as  much,  and  for  the  privilege  of 
these  enjoyments,  I  am  willing  to 
pay  the  price  of  the  additional  money 
I  would  make  at  a  more  lucrative 
calling.  Whether  the  price  may  not 
become  too  large  for  me  to  afford  to 
pay,  is  an  open  question." 

Now  it  is  only  in  this  broad  and 
comprehensive  light  that  we  can 
fairly  consider  whether  anything  pays 
in  tliis  world.  We  are  all  the  time 
investing  more  than  money  in  our 
occupations.  We  call  money  the  capi- 
tal which  we  invest,  but  it  is  not  all, 
nor  indeed  the  most  valuable  invest- 
ment that  we  put  into  our  business. 
We  embark  ourselves  as  well  as  our 
money  in  whatever  calling  we  under- 
take,and  the  most  important  question 
in  regard  to  the  calling  we  pursue,  is 
its  influence  upon  ourselves.  Does 
it  make  us  happy  or  miserable, 
better  or  worse,  richer  or  poorer 
in  those  qualities  that  go  to 
form  a  desirable  character  '?  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  auction  sale  of  the 
fixtures  of  his  saloon.  "  The  Ship." 
in  New  York,  Paul  Boynton  said  : 
"  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  helfiing 
me  to  leave  a  business  I  have  felt  to 
be  a  curse  upon  me  ever  since  I 
entered  it.  I  vi'ould  rather  cultivauC 
bricks  than  touch  the  gin-trade  again." 
It  paid  him  in  dollars  and  cents  most 
likely,  but  it  was  a  dead  loss  in  its 
influence  upon  himself.  A  bright  day 
will  dawn  on  the  world  when  the 
profits  of  all  businesses  are  gauged  by 
their  intellectual  and  moral,  as  well 
as  their  pecuniary  results. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  some  occu- 
pations that  have  a  natural  tendency, 
apart  from'the  motive  under  which 
they  are  followed,  to  make  people 
selfish,  grasping, narrow,  ill-tempered, 
stolid,  coarse,  low,  and  grovelling. 
There  are  others  that  tend  to  uplift, 
ennoble,  and  improve  the  minds  and 
characters  of  those  engaged  in  them. 
Is  it  not  patent  to  all  the  world  that 
Wall  Street  stock  jobbery  tends  to 
make  the  men  who  pursue  it  wild 
beasts  of  prey,  and  that  the  haunts  of 
this  kind  of  business  are  made  hideous 
by  the  yells  and  howls  of  the  preda- 
tory bipeds  that  prowl  about  in  them, 
seeking  whom  they  may  devour  ? 
That  kind  of  business  may  and  often 
does  pay  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  the 
more  successful  it  proves  in  that  line, 
the  more  serious  and  impoverishing 
is  the  loss  of  moral  character  involved 
in  it. 

A  business  pays  in  the  broad  sense 
of  the  term  if,  in  addition  to  yielding 
a  fair  profit  in  money,  it  is  conducive 
to  health,   cheerfulness,   mental  cul- 


ture, growth  in  virtue,  and  home 
comfort.  Without  making  invidious 
comparisons  between  it  and  other 
occupations,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  bee-keeping  stands  these  varied 
tests  well.  Jt  pays  fairly,  if  properly 
carried  on,  as  a  money  investment. 
Being  pursued  mostly  in  the  open  air 
during  the  pleasantest  weather,  it 
cannot  but  be  promotive  of  health, 
and  the  cases  are  not  rare  in  which 
invalids  have  been  completely  cured 
of  former  ailments  by  adopting  this 
avocation.  It  is  pre-eminently  a 
calling  that  demands  study,  thought, 
investigation.  It  presupposes  a  high 
grade  of  intelligence.  There  is  very 
little  of  mere  routine  about  it.  Con- 
stant observation  of  natural  phe- 
nomena is  essential  to  its  prosecution. 
No  business  oftener  brings  one  face 
to  face  with  tlie  why  and  the  where- 
fore of  things.  An  unreasoning  bee- 
keeper must  prove  a  failure,  for  suc- 
cess depends  mainly  upon  judicious 
linking  of  cause  and  effect.  So  there 
is  a  constant  exercise  of  thought 
going  on, which  is  eminently  favorable 
to  mental  improvement.  A  business, 
to  be  enjoyed,  must  be  capable  of 
awakening  interest  and  enthusiasm 
in  those  who  prosecute  it,  and  there 
is  no  more  fascinating  occupation 
under  heaven  than  this,  to  those  who 
have  a  taste,  as  most  people  have,  for 
observing  the  wise  ways  and  wondrous 
habits  of  the  animated  tribes  that 
people  the  earth.  A  bee-hive  is  a 
world  of  wonders  in  itself,  and  one 
never  tires  of  watching  the  marvellous 
processes  that  are  constantly  going  on 
before  his  eyes  in  the  development  of 
insect  life  and  activity. 

Beekeeping  demands,  in  a  high 
degree,  those  moral  qu-ilities  which 
are  essential  to  excellence  of  charac- 
ter, self-command,  patience,  gentle- 
ness, industry,  vigilance,  attention  to 
minute  details,  unswerving  rectitude, 
kindness  of  heart,  and  evenness  of 
temper.  This  is  a  galaxy  of  noble 
qualities,  and  that  bee-keeping  tends 
directly  to  their  cultivation  is  a  fact 
which  "  nobody  can  d»ny."  Finally, 
this  is  peculiarly  a  home  calling, 
prosecuted  close  to  one's  own  thresh- 
old, away  from  the  ten  thousand 
temptations  that  haunt  the  shop,  the 
factory,  the  street,  the  market.  To 
pursue  it,  one  is  not  obliged  to  for- 
sake the  loved  ones  at  home,  and  live 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  time  among 
strangers  ;  he  can  have  regular  meals, 
and  time  to  eat  them ;  he  can  carry 
out  the  good  old  rule,  "  early  to  bed 
and  early  to  rise ;"  and  pursue  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way  without  those 
breaks  and  interruptions  which  are 
fatal  to  family  order,  peace,  and  good 
government. 

These  hints  may  aid  those  who  are 
debating  the  question  whether  to  go 
into  bee-keeping  as  a  business  or  not. 
There  is  still  the  point  of  special 
personal  adaptation  to  be  considered. 

"  Every  man  can't  be  a  poet, 
No  more  than  every  sheep  a  go-at." 

A  business  may  be  a  good  and  pay- 
ing one,  but  I  may  be  entirely 
unsuited  for  carryiftg  it  on.  If  so, 
the  part  of  wisdom  is  to  pass  it  on  to 
my  neighbor.  It  may  pay  him,  but 
not  me  to  prosecute  it.    But  for  this 
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variety  of  adaptation,  everybody 
wouldbe  crowding  into  the  same  line 
of  tilings,  and  that  division  of  labor 
which  is  necessary  to  the  world's 
work  being  well  and  faithfully  done, 
would  not  take  place.  There  is  no 
honest  business  that  pays  so  much 
better  tlian  any  and  every  other  as  to 
justify  a  universal  rush  into  it.  The 
lot  of  man  is  wisely  equalized  in  this 
world,  and  when  in  harmony  with  the 
eternal  titness  of  things  a  person  finds 
a  place  that  suits  him,  and  to  which 
he  is  suited,  he  had  better  consider 
himself  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,  and  stay  there.  But  if  there  is 
a  mislit,  a  square  peg  in  a  round  hole, 
or  vice  versa,  it  is  well  to  seek  a  change 
for  the  better,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  many  would  find  it  in  bee- 
keeping. That  this  business  pays,  in 
the  broad  and  high  sense  which  has 
been  explained,  is  a  fact,  which  is 
respectfully  submitted  to  all  those 
who  are  looking  for  a  suitable  voca- 
tion. 

"  The  world  is    all  before    them    where   to 

choose, 
And  Providence  their  guide." 

Should  they  make  choice  of  bee- 
keeping, let  us  hope  they  will  not  get 
out  of  their  latitude,  or  find  it  an 
uncongenial  sphere,  but  that  it  may 
prove,  in  their  case,  "the  way  to  be 
healtliy,  and  wealthy,  and  wise  "— 
above  all,  the  way  to  be  good,  happy, 
and  useful. 

Guelph,  Ont. 


For  tlie  American  Bee  JournaL 


Maliug  Reversilile  Frames. 


G.  W.  DEMAREE. 


In  Query,  No.  204,  J.  C.  asks  for  the 
"  best  and  cheapest  "  way  to  make  a 
frame  that  can  be  inverted.  lie  also 
asks  if  it  will  pay  him  to  change  the 
frames  in  (iO  hives.  The  answer  to 
the  last  question  is  short  and  will  be 
given  first.  It  certainly  will  not  pay 
you.  Try  a  half  dozen  hives  first,  and 
find  out  for  yourself  that  it  will  make 
"  fuss  "  on  your  hands  without  corres- 
ponding returns. 

To  make  a  frame  that  can  be  in- 
verted at  will,  make  the  end-bars 
%xl%  inches,  and  as  long  as  you  want 
your  frames  deep.  "  Inset  "  them  on 
their  edges  like  the  one-piece  section, 
and  cut  gains  in  their  ends  the  right 
size  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  long 
bars.  Make  the  long  bars  (top  and 
bottom  bars)  X  of  an  inch  wide,  and 
of  a  thickness  to  be  in  accord  with 
depth  or  weight  of  the  comb.  The 
two  long  bars  are  of  the  same  length. 
AV^hen  ttie  frame  Is  nailed  togetlier  it 
has  no  projecting  top-bar.  Now  nail 
a  block  scanty  of  an  inch  thick,  % 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  exactly  1  inch 
long,  to  the  outside  of  each  end-bar, 
exactly  in  their  centre. 

If  the  work  is  accurately  done,  the 
bearings  of  the  blocks  will  he  just  i.^ 
inch  from  the  centre  of  tlie  frame,  u)) 
and  down.  Xow  nail  a  thin  strip  of 
wood  on  the  inside,  to  the  front  and 
rear  etids  of  the  hive  or  case.  You 
will  see  that  when  the  frames  are 
dropped    into   place,  the  end  blocks 


will  rest  on  the  strips,  and  the  frames 
will  work  one  side  up  as  well  as  the 
other  ;  and  when  the  case  is  filled  with 
these  frames  and  "  keyed  up  "  tightly, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  case  might 
not  be  turned  upside  down  if  one 
should  see  any  cause  to  do  so. 

The  above  plan  of  adjusting  frames 
gives  the  bees  perfect  control  of  the 
interior  of  the  hive,  the  bee-spaces 
being  perfect  all  around  the  frames,  a 
feature  that  can  never  be  dispensed 
with  where  movable  frames  are  used 
— especially  in  a  warm  climate.  The 
central  block  device  for  supporting 
frames,  originated  with  myself  so  far 
as  I  know,  or  care.  At  any  rate  it 
works  splendidly  in  my  shallow- 
frame  cases,  or  sectional  parts  of 
hives. 

Christian sburg,  5  Ky- 
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My  System  of  Using  Sliallow  Frames. 


T.   F.   niNGHAM. 


In  response  to  the  following  which 
was  sent  to  me  from  the  Bee  Jouii- 
NAL  olSce  for  reply,  I  would  offer  the 
following  remarks.  Here  is  the  query: 

"  EDIT0I4  Bee  Journal  :— I  wish 
you  would  persuade  T.  F.  Bingham 
to  detail  his  management  of  his  slial- 
low frames — how  he  tiers  them  up, 
what  he  puts  between  the  tiers,  what 
he  uses  for  an  outer  covering,  etc. — 
Turner  Buswell,  Solon,  Me." 

While  Mr.  BuswelTs  queries  are  in 
order,  and  like  many  that  have  blen 
sent  to  me  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, I  must,  just  now,  be  excused 
from  a  lengthy  answer  to  them. 

The  fastening  which  I  use  is  an 
oblong  link  or  loop  made  of  small, 
soft  iron-wire  the  length  of  the  width 
of  the  hive  used.  Each  end  of  each 
of  the  two  movable  sides  of  the  hive 
contains  one  10-penny  nail,  the  head 
of  which  is  left  out  about  i|-inch  ; 
over  these  nails  the  wire  link  passes 
loosely.  When  the  frames  and  sides 
are  to  be  fastened  togther,  a  short 
piece  of  soft  wood,  square  ateach  end, 
is  put  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
link,  and  turned  so  as  to  hold  them 
apart.  The  power  is  simply  immense. 
Frames  and  sides  thus  bound  together 
may  be  handled  like  a  shallow  box. 

The  division-board  used  between 
the  sets  of  frames  when  tiered  up  any 
number  above  another,  I  call  a  "  strip 
bottom -board."  It  is  like  the  bottom - 
board  that  I  use,  except  that  it  is 
made  of  strips  Jf  of  an  inch  thick, 
having  li-inch  bee-passages  between 
them.  The  outsicle  cover  is  a  box 
open  at  the  bottom,  the  end  pieces  of 
which  are  wider  than  the  sides  and 
reach  below  the  bottom-board  when 
only  one  set  of  frames  is  used.  The 
sides  of  the  box  rest  on  the  top  of  the 
sides  of  the  hive  on  a  cleat,  while 
the  ends  of  the  box  pass  loosely  down 
by  the  ends  of  the  frames  and  bottom- 
board,  which  protects  the  frames, 
etc.,  from  storms,  etc.  The  spare 
honey  chamber,  of  course,  is  one  of 
the  objects  of  this  box  or  cover,  and 
is  6  in.  high  and  of  the  size  of  the  hive. 

Abronia,  9  Mich. 
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Ventilating  Hives  in  Winter. 


R.  F.  HOLTERMANN. 


It  appears  to  me  that  the  proper  way 
to  ventilate  hives  may  largely  depend 
upon  the  place  our  colonies  are  in.  If 
the  colonies  are  in  cellars  or  reposi- 
tories, with  the  temperature  suffi- 
ciently high,  as  Messrs.  Barber,  Hall, 
etc.,  have  them,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  upward  ventilation,  as  the  heat 
either  drives  off  the  moisture,  or  on 
account  of  the  high  temperature  the 
atmosphere  is  able  to  hold  more 
moisture.  Should  the  temperature 
fall,  the  moisture  would  condense. 

Whilst  now  it  may  be  perfect  wis- 
dom to  permit  of  no  upward  ventila- 
tion (or  practically  so)  under  these 
circumstances,  it  might  be,  and  is,  in 
my  estimation,  a  great  mistake  to 
give  bees  wintered  outside  or  in  cold 
repositories,  no  upward  ventilation, 
for  the  moisture  condenses  upon  the 
interior  and  contents  of  the  hive.  I 
have  frequently,  even  late  in  the  fall, 
found  moisture  condensed  in  great; 
drops  upon  the  under  side  of  enameled 
cloth  of  a  propolis-covered  quilt,  and 
I  never  permit  them  to  remain  upon 
the  hive  after  cool  weather  comes  on. 

But  whilst  1  would  under  the  above 
circumstances  strongly  condemn  any- 
thing that  would  prevent  a  passage  of 
moisture,  I  would  as  strongly  advo- 
cate putting  upon  the  top  of  the  hive 
flannel,  chaff,  etc.,  to  hinder  the  pas- 
sage of  the  heated  air  as  much  as 
possible.  True,  if  the  moisture  passes 
upward  and  out,  the  hot  air  must  to  a 
degree,  but  we  have  above  the  bees  a 
substance  which  is  practically  known 
as  an  absorbent  of  moisture  and  a 
repeller  (or  continer)  of  air.  In  our 
Canadian  climate,  from  experience 
and  observation,  I  would  say,  for  out- 
door wintering  a  clamp  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  best  way  to  winter  bees 
above  ground.  Chaff  hives  are  ex- 
pensive, unwieldy,  inconvenient  for 
manipulation,  besides  possessing 
many  other  disadvantages  which  more 
than  cover  the  advantages. 

Brantford,  Ont. 


t^~  The  New  Jersey  and  Eastern  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  will  hold  their  ninth 
semi-annual  convention  at  Cooper  Union 
(Room  '2'2}  in  New  York  City,  on  Wednesday, 
March  10,  1886,  at  9:30  a.m.  All  who  are 
interested  in  bee-culture  or  honey  are  re- 
spectfully invited  to  attend.  We  e.vpeet  a 
larji:e  delegation  from  the  Philadelphia 
Association  to  meet  with  us,  and  it  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting"  as  well  as 
instructive  conventions  that  this  Associa- 
tion has  ever  held.  A  special  invitation  is 
e,\tended  to  ladies,  well  knowing  that  they 
are  by  no  means  a  small  factor  in  our  in- 
dustry. Beginners,  it  is  well  known,  will 
learn  more  liy  attending  one  good  conven- 
tion than  a  year  of  practical  e.xperiments 
will  teach  them.  All  are  requested  to  bring 
something  to  exhibit,  and  if  you  cannot 
come,  send  us  an  essay  to  read  on  some  live 
subject.  W.  B.  Treadwell,  See. 


Are  you  Entitled  to  a  pension  ?  You 
may  be  and  may  not  know  it.  If  you  ex- 
amine the  Guide  and  Hand-Book  you  will 
soon  find  out.  Thousands  of  things  worth 
knowing  will  be  found  in  it.  The  Bkb 
JonRNAL  for  1886  and  the  Guide  Book  will 
both  be  sent  for  $1..30. 
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Local  Convention  Directory. 


188t>.  Time  and  place  OS  Meeting. 

Mar.  Ml.— N.  Jersey  &  Kiistern,  at  N.  Y.  City,  N.  Y. 
W.  B.  Treadwell.  Sec,  16  Thomas  St.,  New  York. 

Apr.  10.— Union,  at  Dexter,  Iowa. 

M.  E.  Darby,  Sec.,  Dexter,  Iowa. 

Apr.  27.— Des  Moines  County,  at  BurlinRton.  Iowa. 
Jno.  Nau,  Sec.,  Middletown,  Iowa. 

Oct.  19,  20.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterline.  Ills. 
J.  M.  llambauBh,  Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 

IW  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetinsB.— Kl). 


Bees  ftuiet  in  the  Cellar.— T.  F. 
Kinsel,  Sliiloli,5  O.,  writes  : 

My  bees  are  in  the  cellar.  The 
temperature,  is  never  higher  than  44° 
Falir. ,  and  never  as  low  as  3;i°.  They 
are  very  quiet  yet ;  with  my  ear 
aeainst  the  hives  I  can  always  hear 
them— day  or  night.  Are  they  hiber- 
nating y  Do  bees  snore  in  their 
sleep  y 

[We  give  it  up.  Ask  us  something 
easier,  next  time. — Ed.] 


Pleasant  Weather  Again.— G.  M. 
Doolittle,  Borodino,©  N.  Y,,on  Feb. 
9, 1886,  says  : 

The  cold  weather  has  ended,  and 
to-day  the  bees  had  a  fine  flight,  with 
the  mercury  at  .51°  in  the  shade.  All 
of  my  bees  had  a  flight  except  one 
colony  that  died  about  Feb.  1,  with 
the  diarrhea,  contracted  about  the 
middle  of  October.  There  is  some- 
thing about  this  disease  that  none  of 
us  understand  yet. 


Varnish  Barrels  for  Honey.— T.  J. 

C,  Cincinnati, o^  O.,  asks  tlie  follow- 
ing question  : 

Would  barrels  that  had  copal  var 
nish  in  them,  be  good  to  keep  honey 
in,  if  they  were  cleaned  out  and  then 
waxed  V 

[By  no  means.     The  honey  would 
be  spoiled.— Ed.] 


Bee-Keeping  in   Texas.— C.  Beal, 

Columbia, ex  Texas,   on  Feb.  7,  1886, 
writes  : 

I  have  received  a  vast  amount  of 
useful  khowledge  in  bee-culture  from 
the  perusal  of  the  Ajiekican  Bee 
JouuNAL.  Cook's  Manual  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold  to  any  man,  though 
he  has  but  a  few  colonies  of  bees. 
Honey  is  so  plentiful  here  that  we  let 
the  bees  live  on  tlieir  natural  stores. 
The  10- frame  Langstroth  hive  is  good 
enough  for  me.  Myself  and  Mr.  Jesse 
Parks  formed  a  partnership  in  the 
bee-business  last  spring,  he  furnish- 
ing the  bees  and  the  hives  in  flat,  and 
I  doing  all  the  work.    The  honey  was 


equally  divided.  I  extracted  about 
275  gallons.  I  commenced  last  spring 
with  70  colonies,  increased  them  to 
130,  lost  7  by  the  combs  melting  down 
and  by  the  moth.  All  my  old  colonies 
were  in  box-hives,  and  my  young 
colonies  are  in  Langstroth  and  Gallup 
hives.  My  apiary  is  on  the  banks  of 
the  Brazos  river.  We  had  5  overflows 
during  spring  and  summer,  which  was 
a  big  drawback  to  bees  gathering 
honey.  My  bees,  for  the  last  10  days, 
have  been  carrying  in  pollen.  They 
are  all  blacks,  and  become  very  cross 
sometimes,  but  with  a  Bingham 
smoker  I  can  soon  quiet  them.  Last 
October  I  introduced  4  Italian  queens 
successfully,  and  now  the  young  Ital- 
ians are  working  nicely. 


Feeding  Bees  for  Winter,  etc.— J. 
H.  Andre,  Lockwood,?  N.  Y.,  on 
Feb.  10,  1886,  writes  : 

On  page  59  I  spoke  of  putting  'A 
colonies  into  winter  quarters  which 
had  been  fed  late  in  the  fall,  and  cold 
weather  shut  the  young  bees  in  with- 
out their  having  a  flight.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  such  colonies  will  not 
stand  the  winter  well  on  account  of 
pollen  eating,  butit  is  nearly  3  months 
since  they  have  liad  a  flight,  and  I 
carried  them  out  for  a  flight  to-day, 
and  so  far  as  I  could  see  they  were 
all  right,  and  spot  the  snow  but  very 
little.  One  of  them  was  fed  for  a 
week  or  more,  probably  8  or  10  pounds 
of  syrup.  I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Dadant 
could  have  told  any  more  plain  facts 
in  the  same  amount  of  space  than  he 
did  on  page  75.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
good  honey  is  the  most  natural  food 
for  bees,  and  I  cannot  see  where  the 
profit  comes  in  by  extracting  all  the 
honey  and  then  feeding  all  winter. 
I  noticed  on  a  neighbor's  farm  a 
willow  tree  that  did  not  blossom  until 
after  fruit-blossoms  were  gone.  It  is 
the  only  one  I  ever  saw  in  this 
vicinity.  The  bees  were  working 
upon  the  blossoms  in  a  perfect  swarm. 
It  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
our  bee- pasturage  here,  as  it  blossoms 
between  fruits  and  white  clover.  I 
would  like  to  hear  its  name  through 
the  Bee  Jouknal,  and  whether  it  is 
planted  in  any  place  purposely  for  its 
honey-producing  qualities. 


Good   Prospect  for   Clover.— John 

Nebel  &  Son,   High  Hill,oMo.,  on 
Feb.  10, 1886,  write  : 

Our  bees  seem  to  liave  stood  the 
winter  pretty  well  so  far.  They  had 
a  good  cleansing  flight  on  Feb.  7  and 
8,  the  mercury  being  as  high  as  50° 
above  zero,  and  the  6  inches  of  snow 
which  lias  been  on  the  ground  since 
Jan.  8,  has  all  melted.  The  snow  has 
proven  a  blessing  in  protecting  the 
clover  this  winter,  as  it  is  alive  and 
looks  as  if  there  would  be  a  good  crop 
this  season.  We  never  have  much  of 
a  clover  crop  when  the  earth  is  bare 
and  the  weather  extremely  cold,  as  it 
has  been  the  past  month,  the  mercury 
being  as  low  as  20°  below  zero,  and 
for  hve  days  11°  and  12°  below.  We 
notice  that  the  bees  have  wintered 
better  during  the  past  cold  spell  than 
ever  before.     As  they  had  no  flight 


for  6  weeks  w<^  thought  some  of  thera 
would  be  in  poor  condition,  but  we 
find  that  very  few  dead  bees  have 
been  carried  out,  and  they  have  not 
spotted  the  snow  as  much  as  they 
usually  do  when  being  confliied  so- 
long.  They  are  wintering  on  the 
summer  stands  packed  in  chaff.  Those 
in  cellars  are  resting  quietly.  Al- 
though it  is  not  over  yet,  we  feel  safe 
now  in  getting  our  bees  through  the 
winter. 


Strengthening  Weak  Colonies.- H. 

R.  Boardman,  P^ast   Townsend,5  O., 
on  Feb.  18,  1886,  writes  : 

I  protest  against  the  plan  men- 
tioned by  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  in  his 
reply  to  Query,  No.  201.  It  certainly 
will  result  in  disaster  to  change  places 
with  2  colonies  of  bees  in  early  spring 
when  honey  is  not  coming  in.  I  have 
had  queens  killed  and  large  numbers 
of  bees  destroyed  by  making  such 
changes  when  I  considered  it  very 
fair  honey  weather.  My  advice  to 
beginners  would  be,  to  be  a  little  cau- 
tious about  changing  places  with 
colonies  except  in  the  heighth  of  the 
honey  gathering. 


An  Original  Invention.— Wm.  A. 

Stolley,  Grand  lsland,ONebr,,  wishes 
to  give  this  testimony  : 

I  have  read  ilr,  Demaree's  article 
on  page  102,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to- 
testify  that  I  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Ileddon  during  the  year  1884,  and  I 
am  personally  acquainted  with  the 
development  of  his  latest  invention, 
for  many  of  his  experiments  were 
jilaced  in  my  charge.  I  know  that  the 
idea  of  a  brood-camber  in  two  parts 
originated  with  him,  and  I  remember 
just  when,  where  and  how.  I  further 
know  that  the  idea  of  thumb-screws 
for  clamping  frames  was  original  with 
him,  though  we  found  it  had  been 
previously  used  in  bee-hives,  but  not 
as  (nor  for  the  purpose)  he  uses  it. 
Simple  justice  compels  me  to  say  that 
1  never  saw  any  one  more  careful  and 
conscientious  about  copying  the  work 
of  another.  I  think  he  would  as  soon 
steal  wood,  as  the  results  of  another's 
mental  labor.  His  students  know, 
and  will  testify  to  the  truth  of  these 
statements. 


Finding  ftueens,— Warren   Pierce, 

Garrettsville,  <^0.,  writes: 

Although  the  answers  given  ta 
Query,  No.  195,  are  sufiicient  for  the 
expert,  and  will  work  especially  well 
with  Italian  bees,  yet  for  a  crowded 
colony  of  blacks  or  cross  hybrids,  and 
an  inexperienced  hand,  I  think  I  can 
suggest  a  better  plan,  as  follows : 
A  short  time  before  you  wish  tore- 
move  the  queen,  examine  the  hive 
and  see  that  the  honey-board,  quilt  or 
enameled-clotli  which  covers  the 
brood-chamber,  is  not  propolizM 
down,  but  can  be  removed  without 
delay.  Then  after  they  have  become 
quiet,  give  them  a  few  good  puffs  of 
smoke,  and  in  a  few  seconds  remove 
the  quilt  carefully  and  look  among 
the  bees  on  top  of  the  frames.    If  you 
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do  not  find  her  there,  she  will  doubt- 
less be  found  amons  the  bees  adher- 
ing to  the  quilt.  With  a  little  prac- 
tice to  learn  the  right  quantity  of 
smoke  to  use,  and  the  time  it  will 
require  the  queen  to  run  to  the  top  of 
the  hive,  any  one  will  be  able  to  find 
a  queen  in  this  way  nine  times  out  of 
ten  without  removing  a  frame. 


A  "  Sweet  Hum."— John  Rey,  East 
Saginaw,©  ilich.,  Feb.  IS,  1886,  says  : 

My  bees  had  a  fine  time  last  week  ; 
they  were  flying  for  4  days,  and  clean- 
ing house  in  general,  and  preparing 
for  another  cold  spell.  I  think  that 
the  bees  that  are  wintered  on  the 
summer  stands,  in  this  section,  will 
fare  better  than  they  did  last  winter. 
They  are  in  good  condition  so  far. 


Very  Much  the  Best.— D.  Videto, 
of  North  East,N3  Pa.,  writes  thus  : 

I  have  always  read  with  great  in- 
terest all  the  writings  of  Mr.  G.  M. 
Doolittle,  because  he  gave  us  instruc- 
tions which  I  thought  were  new  and 
valuable,  until  I  read  what  he  said  on 
page  83,  viz.  :  "  I  do  not  know  but 
there  could  be  a  better  Bee  Journal 
gotten  up  than  the  one  you  publisli. 
but  so  far  tliere  never  has  been." 
Now  I  think  that  Mr.  Doolittle  was 
positively  conscious  that  everybody 
that  reads  bee-papers  at  all  knows  this 
to  be  a  fact ;  only  he  should  have 
stated  that  it  is  very  much  the  best. 


Bees  Doing  Well.-U-J.  V.  Cald- 
■well,  {li5— 165),  Cambridge,^  Ills.,  on 
Feb.  9,  1886,  says  : 

In  the  fall  of  1884  I  had  156  colonies 
of  bees;  in  the  spring  of  1885,  125 
colonies,  those  lost  having  dwindled.- 
I  increased  the  125  colonies  to  165, 
during  the  season,  and  obtained  2,800 
pounds  of  comb  honey,  or  about  22^^ 
pounds  per  colony,  spring  count.  The 
average  price  per  pound  that  I  re- 
ceived for  my  honey  was  13  cents. 
Our  honey  season  was  cut  short  by 
dry  weather  in  July,  and  we  had  no 
fail  crop.  My  bees  are  all  in  a  bee- 
cave  and  cellar,  and  are  doing  well, 
60  far  as  I  can  judge,  as  they  are 
packed  in  closely. 


Bee-Keepers  are  Jubilant —Smith 
&  Smith,  Kenton, *o  O.,  on  Feb.  15, 
1886,  write  : 

Bees  have  had  a  fine  flight  the  past 
week,  and  are  in  good  condition.  On 
the  morning  of  Feb.  8  the  sun  rose 
brightly,  with  a  south  breeze  soft  and 
balmy  ;  by  12  m.  the  mercury  went  up 
to  50^  in  the  shade,  and  the  bees  had 
a  good  flight.  On  Feb.  9,  10  and  11 
the  weather  was  clear  and  warm,  and 
the  bees  liave  cleaned  out  tliere  hives, 
•etc.  Very  few  dead  bees  were  brought 
■out.  The  bees  look  clean,  bright  and 
bealthy.  We  have  talked  with  quite 
a  number  of  bee-keepers,  and  they  all 
report  well.  We  have  not  heard  of  a 
single  colony  being  lost  so  far.  iiee- 
men  all  feei  jubilant.  We  have  al- 
most all  our  bees  in  a  cellar,  and  they 
are  very  quiet,  and  seem  to  be  in 
splendid  condition. 


Bees  had  a  Splendid  Flight.— T. 

F.   Bingham,    Abronia,  ?  Mich.,    on 
Feb.  IS,  1886,  writes  : 

My  bees  on  the  summer  stands  had 
a  splendid  flight  last  week,  and  have 
wintered  finely  so  far.  They  cared 
very  little  about  flying,  though  they 
had  no  flight  for  3  months.  In  the 
cellar  as  well  as  out-doors,  there  were 
hardly  any  dead  bees,  and  it  was  as 
still  as  a  summer  eve,  though  3 
months  in  the  cellar  on  5-inch  frames. 
It  would  please  any  one  to  see  theni 
cluster  below  the  'combs  in  the  open 
space  allowed  them  for  the  purpose. 


Gathering  Pollen.— 7— Z.  A.  Clark, 
(85—1-57),  Arkadelphia,5  Ark.,  on 
Feb.  16, 1886,  writes  as  follows  : 

My  bees  brought  in  the  first  pollen 
on  Feb.  13  and  14- about  the  same 
time  for  the  past  two  years.  I  have 
lost  about  5  per  cent,  of  my  bees  up  to 
this  time,  but  from  now  until  honey 
comes  in  it  will  require  careful 
attention.  Alder  is  now  in  bloom  ; 
elm  and  maple  are  nearly  open,  and  if 
we  have  pleasant  weather  we  do  not 
anticipate  much  trouble.  My  bees  are 
now  beginning  to  build  up.  I  take 
out  the  outside  combs  that  are  empty, 
and  replace  them  with  frames  having 
foundation  starters  in  the  centre  of 
the  brood-nest  a  little  later,  and  have 
nice  frames  of  worker  combs  built. 
While  the  colonies  are  weak  they  will 
build  worker  comb. 


Bees  Wintering  Nicely,  etc —J. 
H.  Tait,  Endicott,o,  Nebr.  on  Feb. 
11,  1886,  writes: 

My  bees  are  thus  far  wintering 
nicely,  with  the  exception  of  3  colo- 
nies that  have  been  very  restless  for 
a  week  or  more.  I  use  the  Langs- 
troth  hive  with  the  portico,  and  on 
putting  them  into  the  cellar  I  con- 
fined them  by  wire-screens  over  the 
entire  fronts  of  the  hives.  The  3 
colonies  referred  to  filled  the  fronts  and 
kept  beating  against  the  wire  until  a 
large  number  of  the  bees  had  perished. 
I  removed  the  wire,  second-story  and 
sheet,  scraiied  out  the  dead  bee's  and 
left  them  for  a  half  hour,  and  upon 
returning  I  found  them  quiet  and 
apparently  happy  and  contented  ;  there 
is  no  indication  of  disease  among 
them.  The  remaining  20  colonies  are 
perfectly  quiet.  The  average  tem- 
perature of  my  cellar  is  from  40°  to 
4.5".  All  my  bees  have  natural  stores. 
Will  any  of  the  prominent  apiarists 
please  state  the  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ance with  tliese  3  colonies  V 


IVlien  Renewing  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
Journal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bee  Journal  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions— with  $4.00— 
direct  to  this  olfice.  It  '%vill  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


B^"  The  Southern  Wis.  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  hold  its  3r<i.  annual  meeting  at  the  court-house 
in  Janesville.Wis.,  on  March  9,  1S86,  at  10  a.m.  All 
interesteil  are  invited.  John  C.  Lynch,  Sec. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


Office  of  the  American  Bee  Journal,    r 
Monday,  10  a.  m.,  Feb.  2a,  1886.  ( 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

OmCAGO. 

HONEV.— Sales  have  beenqulte  good  this  month 
for  best  grades  of  comb  honey,  some  bringing  16c. 
per  pound  wben  in  perfect  order.  There  is  a  light 
supply  here,  and  now  is  a  favorable  time  to  for- 
ward shipments.    E.xtracted  honey  brings  6@8c. 

BEBSWAX.-25<5;26c.  per  lb. 

K.  A.  BtTRNBTT.  iHl  South  Water  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.- We  note  an  improvement  of  sales  of 
honey  the  past  week,  but  prices  continue  to  rule 
low.  We  quote  as  follows  ;  Fancy  white  comb 
in  1-lb.  paper  cartons,  iSiaUc;  the  same  in  1-lb. 
glassed  or  unglassed  sections.  rj(tl;^c.:  tbe  same 
in  2-lb.  glassed  sections.  Si'ilo^c..  and  fair  to  good 
in  glassed  2-lbs..  s'<i!ic.  Fancy  buckwheat  honey 
in  l-Ib.  unglassed  sections.  IOC.;  the  same  in  2-lb. 
sections,  gia3sed,8(si9c.  E-xtracted,white,eJ^(S7Hc: 
buckwheat.  .''Kgjfic. 

BEES  W  AX.-27®28c. 

MCCAITL  &  HILDKETH  BROS.,  34  Hudson  St. 

ST.  L,0U1S. 
HONEY.— The  market  is  quiet  and  the  demand 
light  just  now.  We  quote  prices  as  follows:- 
Choice  comb  honey.  I0@i2c.  Extracted,  in  bar- 
rels, 4V^(gi.'ic.  E.ttra  fancy  oE  brii-'ht  color  and  in 
No.  1  p.'Ckages,  H  advance  on  above  prices. 
BEESWAX. -Firm  at  22!iic.  for  prime. 

D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONE  Y.— The  demand  is  extremely  slow  for  ex- 
tracted honey.  Mariuf;n-turL'rssi"'eTii  to  liuve  taken 
a  rest.  There  is  only  a  fair  deinaiiil  for  honey  in 
glass  iars.  and  for  conih  honey.  Prices  are  un- 
changed and  nominal,  with  occasional  arrivals  and 
a  large  stock  on  the  market.  We  quote  extracted 
honey  at  4@Hc.,  and  choice  comb  honey  at  12@l4c. 
in  a  jobbing  way. 

BEESWA.X. —There  is  a  good  home  demand  for 
it.    We  pay  2,^c.  per  lb.  for  choice  vellow. 

C.  F.  MUTH  &  Son.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

OLKVELAND. 

HONE  Y.— The  market  is  not  quite  as  active  as  it 
has  been,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  many  attractions  of 
the  Holiday  Season.  Best  white,  1-lb.  sections 
sell  at  15c..  and  2-lbs.  for  i:lfflil4c..  but  there  is  not 
so  much  sale  for  the  I'ltter.  Second  grade  honey 
Is  dull  at  12is)13c.  Old  white,  10(!!il2c.  Extracted, 
7(<i'Hc.  per  lb. 

BEi<;SWAX.— Very  scarce  at  22(9250. 

A.  c.  Sendel.  ii,-.  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— The  market  continues  about  unchang- 
ed, except  that  stocks  are  somewhat  reduced,  and 
possibly  a  little  firmer  feeling  on  extracteil  honey. 
The  OoninTi.i,  liowever.  is  not  heavy  for  tliis  time 
of  till'  year,  and  wo  ranriot  ovin-.'t  any  better  pri- 
ces, as  iin  iiiif  .soenis  ini'lini'd  to  liolil,  and  conces- 
sions arc  made  in  tlu'  buyer's  tavor.  i'lioice  l-lb. 
sections  of  comb  honey,  15@lGc  :  2-lbs..  I2@14c. 
Extracted,  .'I'SjTc..  according  to  quality. 

BEESWAX.— It  is  in  very  light  supply,  and  it 
would  bring  22'S2.'ie.  for  good  average  grades. 

ri.BMONS.CLooN  &  Co..  CDF.  4th  &  Walnut. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— The  sale  for  honey  for  the  past  month 

has  been  as  light  as  we  have  ever  known  it,  and 

prices  are  weak.  One-pound,  white  clover.  i:l@15ci 

2-pound  sections,  ll(iil3c.    Extracted,  tl(s8c. 

BEESWA.X.— 30  cts.  per  lb. 

Blake  &  Kiplet.  .'i?  Chatham  street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
HONE  Y.— The  market  is  very  dull.    We  quote  as 
follows:  White  and  extra  white  comb.  Il^(§il3c.; 
dark  c<mib,  fi^^sc.    White  extracted.  r:>^i@5l4c.i 
amber.  4(fii4}4c.;  dark  and  candied,  :i'^^('i4c. 
BEKSWAX.-Quotable  at  2:i®25o..  wholesale. 
O.  B.  SMITH  &  CO..  423  Front  Street. 

DETROIT. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  well  supplied  with  comb 

honey  and  prices  have  declined.    Best  white  in  1- 

Ib.  sections.  I4c. :  honey  in  larger  sections  can  be 

bought  for  less. 

BBESWAX.-23S25C. 

M.  H.  Hunt.,  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 


The  Western  World  Ciiide  and  Hatid- 
Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing-,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  file  hook  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending'  us  two  new  subscribers  besides 
their  own,  with  S3,  for  one  year,  we  mil 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 
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ALFRED  H.  NEWMAN. 

Business  Manaoek. 


Special  gloticcs. 


^ 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  If  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing  to  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  PostrOffice,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


Golden  Rules  for  successful  advertis- 
ing, are  these  :  1.  Attractive  display.  2.  Sal- 
ient points  clearly  stated.  .*J.  Repetition. 
Don't  spend  all  j^our  money  in  one  insertion. 
4.  Choice  of  the  Paper  which  reaches  the 
people  you  want  to  reach.  These  rules 
never  fail. 


Wire  Nails  have  advanced  in  price,  as 
will  be  seen  by  quotations  on  page  127,  last 
column. 


Our  New   Catalogue   of   Bee-Keepers' 

Supplies  for  1886  is  issued,  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  one  desiring  a  copy.  Send  name  and 
address,  plainly  written,  on  a  Postal  Card 
for  it. 


Beeswax  Wanted.— We  are  now  paying 
24  cents  per  pound  for  good, average,  yellow 
Beeswa.x,  delivered  here.  Cash  on  arrival. 
Shipments  are  solicited.  The  name  of  the 
shipper  should  be  put  on  every  package  to 
prevent  mistakes. 


Perforated-Zinc.— We  have  laid  in  a 
stock  of  perforated  zinc,  for  excluding 
drones  and  queens,  and  can  All  orders  for 
any  size  of  pieces  or  quantity  at  1.5  cents 
per  square  foot,  or  in  full  sheets  .'ix8  feet  at 
$2.7.5  per  sheet.  We  also  have  pieces  cut  to 
fit  the  Lang-stroth  hive— 19J£.\14>^— Price  25 
cents  each. 


Extracted  Honey.  —  Any  one  having 
white  extracted  honey  for  sale,  are  invited 
to  correspond  with  us.  We  are  paying  7 
cents  per  lb.  for  it,  delivered  here. 


W^icn  renewing  subscriptions  please  send 
an  extra  name  or  two  with  your  own  and 
secure  a  premium.  We  have  some  colored 
Posters,  which  we  will  send  free,  to  put 
up  in  conspicuous  places.  We  will  with 
pleasure  send  sample  copies  to  any  one  who 
will  try  to  get  up  a  club. 


3iclucvtiscincnts. 


The  NEW  Heddon  Hive. 

We  liave  made  a^van^a^nlents  with  the 
inventor  by  which  we  shall  make  and  sell  the 
Heddon  Ke\ersihh'  Hive,  tioth  at  wholesale 
and  retail  :    rniile<i  urid  also  inthe  tiat. 


The  engraving  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  hive. 
The  brood-chamber  is  in  two  sections  ;  also  the 
surphis  arranironifiit.  which  may  be  interclianged 
or  iiivt'rteil  at  will.  The  cover,  bottom-board,  and 
to|)  iinii  hiilti'iii  (it  each  sectional  cawe  has  one-half 
of  a  regular  hue-j^pace,  so  that  the  surphiB  cases 
with  the  sections,  may  be  placed  between  the  two 
brood-chanibers,or  the  latter  may  be  transposed 
or  inverted— in  fact,  all  parts  of  this  hive  are 
perfectly  interchangeable.  The  brood-frames  will 
ALL  be  bored  for  wires. 

A  SAMPLE  HIVE  includes  the  bottom-board 
and  stanrl  ;  a  slatted  honey-board,  and  cover  ;  two 
6-inch  l>r<i(ni-iiiatiiliers,  each  containing  8  frames  ; 
two  ^iirpUiN  ;nT:iiit:cnients,  each  containing  28  one- 
pouiiit  scctinns,  (inc  with  wide  frames  and  separa- 
tors, and  the  other  without  separators.  This  latter 
chamber  can  be  interchanged  with  the  other 
stories,  but  cannot  be  reversed.  It  is  NAILEI>AND 
PAINTED,  and  ready  tor  immediate  use.  Price, 
f4.on.  complete. 

HIVES  READY  TO  NAIL.— In  filling  orders  for 
these  hives,  in  the  tIat,  we  make  6  different  com- 
binations, so  that  our  customers  may  make  a 
selection  from  the  sample  nailed  hive,  without 
waiting  for  us  to  quote  prices,  and  the  ditferent 
kinds  will  be  known  by  the  following  numbers  : 

No.  1  consists  of  the  stand,  bottom-board, 
cover,  two  is-ioch  brood-chambers,  IG  frames,  and 
the  slatted  honey-board.    Price,  $1.55  each. 

No.  a  is  the  same  as  No.  1.  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containing  28  sections  without 
separators— interchangeable,  but  not  reversible.— 
Price,  Sa.OO  each. 

IXo*  JJ  is  the  same  as  No.  2,  with  tivo  surplus  sto- 
ries as  therein  described.    Price,  $2.50  each. 

No.  4  is  the  same  as  No.  i,  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containing  28  sections  in  wide 
frames  with  separators,  which  can  be  reversed, 
inverted,  and  interchanged,  the  same  as  the  brood- 
cnambers.    Price,  iSS.IJO  each. 

No.  5  is  the  same  as  No.  4,  with  Hoo  surplus 
arrangements  as  therein  described.  Price,  SS3.00. 

No.  S  contains  all  the  parts  as  described  in  the 
sample  nailed  hive.    Price,  5if«8.'7.'i  each. 

Those  desiring  the  hives  without  the  stand, honey- 
board  or  sections,  may  make  the  following  deduc- 
tions from  the  above  prices  :  Stand,  14  cents  ; 
honey-board,  8  cents  ;  and  the  28  or  fHS  sections,  as 
the  case  may  be,  at  ^  cent  each,  respectively^ 

We  will  also  make  the  following  deductions  on 
quantities  ordered  all  at  one  time  :  For  10  or  more 
hives,  5  per  cent,  discount  ;  for  25  or  more  hives, 
7  1-2  per  cent.;  for  .'■>o  or  more,  10  per  cent. 

It  Is  abKoliitely  e«>«ei»tirtl  to  order  one 
nailed  hive  as  a  puttern  forputtluK  those 
in  the  flat  together  correctly. 

XHOS.  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.»  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Good  News  for  Dixie  ! 

SIITIPLK  ITV    IIIVKS, 

SeetioiiH,  Kxtrai'loi'N,  SiiiokcrK,  S«'|iii- 

ratorN,  Xv,^  ol  ICoot'H  ITlaiiiira<-tur<-^ 

shipped  1  roiii  liere  at  lilt^  pri<;c»«. 

Also  S.  hives  of  Southern  yellow  pine,  and 
Bee-Keepers' Supplies  in  general.    Privc 

List  Free.  J.  M.  JENKINS, 

8A4t  Wetuiiipka,  Ala. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 

In  order  to  more  fully  supply  the  wants  of  his  cus- 
tomers, has  entered  into  nartnership  with  his  neigh- 
bor, R.  L.  Taylor,  and  will  offer  for  sale,  bees  ( lull 
colonies,  or  by  the  pound),  queens.  Given  founda- 
tion, white  poplar  sections,  hives,  cases,  feeiiers, 
empty  combs,  etc.,  etc.  Also  hens'  eggs,  for  hatch- 
ing, of  three  varieties.  F<ir  cinuhir  and  price-list, 
address  TV.  Z.   HUTCHINSON. 

HEtf  ROGERSVILLE,  Genesee  O..,  MICH. 

ACi  ^Ol.OJillE»  oriTAL.IAN  B££S  fnr 
'xv^  SAI>E,  together  with  extra  hives,  frames* 
;miiI  utensils.    I  intend  to  move  away  in  the  spring- 
TiTMis  given  upon  application.    Jj.  ASAMm. 
HEiit  MAYFAIR,  Cook  Co.,  ILLS. 

BecKeepers 

Supplies] 

WholesalessREtai  u, 

TOLEDO 

o  m  Ot 

Orders  filled  the  <t;i\  they  lire  reeeived,  ex- 
cept tor  bees  and  queens.  Sfcl4t 

SEND  FOR  IT. 

We  have  just  issued  a  new  Circular  that 
will  interest  any  bee-keeper.  !Send  your 
name  on  a  postal  card  lor  it. 

Casli  paid  for  BeesAva.x. 

8A4t  COUNCIL  BLDFFS.  IOWA. 


EILewis'^ 


Dadant*sFoundation  Factory,  ^  hulesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 

NOTICE.— For  $3.00  I  will  mail  direct,  Franfc 
Cheshire's  great  scientific  work  nowpublishingr 
in  parts, "  Bees  and  Bee-Keeping."— A  rthur  Todd,— 
Dadant  Foundation  Depot— Germantown,  Pa. 
6A4t .^^____^_^__^^_ 


A'^^'ARSEII  First  Premium  at  Michigan  Stat© 
Fair  in  1884  ;  and  and  again  in  1H85  at  the 
Inter-State  Fair  held  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Prices 
greatly  reduced.  SPECIAL  RATES  on  large  lots 
Address  as  above  for  price  list  of  Apiarian  Supplies 
and  Berry  Packages.  6Aat 


FOR  SALE.— 120  Colonies  of  Bees— 
mostly  Italians.  If  desired  a  place  in 
connection  of  '20  acres  can  be  bought  or  rented  for 
a  term  of  years,  inside  corporation  of  O.OdO  inhab. 
2  1-2  acres  grape  vineyard.  :i  at  res  ap|de  (u-<hard,  1 
acre  pear  orchard,  :ind  a  quantity  ol  snuill  fruit; 
buildings  in  good  c»'nditi"n.  t^~  Fm-  particulars 
address,  G.  C.  SOOEN,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
8Alt 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT 

A  r;  COLONIES  of  Bees,  with  ample  facilities 
"xO  on  hand  tor  the  accommodation  of  all  the 
Increase  and  Surplus.  Preparations  mostly  for 
extracted  honey,  though  either  or  both  may  be 
worked  for  to  advantage.  Safe  and  convenient^ 
wintering  repnsitory.  good  pasture  and  location,— 
7  miles  north  of  Omaha.  N.  PEARSON, 
»Alt    (Concord  Apiai'y),    FLORENCE,  NEBR. 
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FAIRIRI  SQUARE  DEALING. 

"■  Believing-  that  if  a  man  has  dealt  squarely  with  his  lellow- 

men  his  patrons  are  his  best  advertisers,  I  inviie  all   to 

make  inquiry  of  the  character  of  my  seeds  anions  over  a 

million  of  Farmers,  Gardeners  and  Planters  who  have 

used  them  during  the  past  thirty  years.    Kaiaiiig  a 

large  portion  of  the  seed  sold,  (few  seedsmen  raise  the 

seed  they   sell)  I  was  the  first  seedsman  in  the  United 

States  to  warrant  (as  per  catalogue)  their  purity  and  freshness. 

My  iipw  AVgetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for  1886  will  be 

pent  FBEE  to  all  who  write  for  it.  Among  an  immense  vnneiv, 

my  friends  will  find  in  it  (and  in  notte other)   ji  ni>w  (Irunihrad  (In'b- 

bat^o,  just  about  as  early  as  Hendersoirs,  l»iil   nesii-ly   twire  as 

large  I  James  J.  H.  tiregory,  lUarblebeutl,  mass. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,  MANITAI.  OF  THE  APIAKY. 

12,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

13th  XhnuHiind  Just  Out  ! 

10th  Thousand  Sold  in  Just  Four  Months ! 
4,000  Sold  Since  May.  1H83. 

More  than  .^so  pages,  and  more  than  50  tine  illus- 
trations were  added  in  the  Hth  editinn.  The  whole 
work  has  been  thortjughly  revised,  and  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-keepine.  It  is  certainly 
the  fullest  and  m')st  scientitic  work  treating  of 
bees  in  the  World.  Price,  by  mall. Si  1, So.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J.  COOK.  Author  and  Publisher. 

1  Aly  Agricultural  College.  Mich. 

Dadai)t'sFoundatioiiFactory,Trholesa]e 

aod  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


Bingham  Smokers 

AND 

HONEY-KNIVES. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

Bingham  &  Hetherington, 
ABRONIA,  irncH. 


Dadant'sFouiidation  Factory,  wholesale 

find  letall.  8ee  Advertisement  in  another  columB. 


SYSTEMATIC  AND  CONVENIENT. 


DAVIS' PATENT  HOXEY  C  AIMIIAOE, 

R  E I  -oL  1  ■ryt;  roMn-[iA  xgbu. 
Tool  Box  and  Eeco  ding  Desk  Combined. 

Prlfe,  oomplele,  only $18.00. 

THOS.  0.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
«23  &  925  West  Madison  Street.      CHlCAttO.  llii,. 


EVERGREENS 

and  Europoan  Lurcln's;  all 
eizes.  All  Nursery  (.Town  at 
prices  never  before  offered 
Norway  Spruce,  Scotch,  Aus- 
trian, White  and  Mountain 
Pines,  Balsam  Fir,  Northern 
Red  Cedar,  and  Arbar  Vitea 
Irora  KJ.  per  1.000  up  Shipped 
with  safety  to  all  parts  of  the 
U.S.  Price  list  free.  I>.liilll,i„ 

Hiprgrccn  SpcclallNt,      Uuodceg  HI. 


f  4B4t 


Western  BEE-KEEPERS'  Supply  House. 

We  manuractuic  lk'< -Kccpcra"  wup. 
|ili(^soral]  \iinds,be8t  quality  at  tow- 
rat  prices.     Hives,  Sections,  Comb 
Foutidation,   Extractors,  Smokers, 
("ratos,  Honey  Buckets  Veils,  Peed- 
eTK.  Bee-Literature,  etc..  et<;. 
Imported    Italian    Quciiis, 
Italian    Quccna,  Bees  ^^  ihe 
III..  NiiH.'ii^  r,r  rf.l.iny.  '^IVc- 
hi'i'pi'iT.'   (liilde,   nifmorunda    and 
Illiistrnled  CataloKin^"  of  48  pages 
l-UKK   to    Beo-Keepera.      Address 
JO^KIMI   WNEWATVOEK, 
OKs  .'\HU.NES,  IOWA. 


lE6t 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smoker, 
SQUARE  (JLISS  HONEV-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circuliirs,  apply  to 

CIIAS.  F.  MVTH  A.  SOAT, 

Freeman  A  Central  Ave..       -       CINCINNATI.  O. 
P.S.— Send  lOc.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-  Kee  per 


Dadaiit'sFuiindationFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


FLAT- BOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

hiKhside-wElls,4  to  16  square  feet  tt 
tliepound.  Circular  and  samples  free 
J.  VAN  DKUSEN  &  SONS, 
Sole  Manufacturers, 
Sprout  Brook.  Mont,  r-^^  n,  V. 


Dadant's  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.   See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 


BEESWAX. 

"We  pay  »4:C.  p-.-r  lb.,  delivered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mistakes,  tne  shipper's  name 
Bhould  always  be  on  each  packaKe. 

THOS.  O.  NE\%'MAN  «fe  SON, 

923  &  9-25  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Given's  Foundation  Press 

THE  eiVEN  PRESS  stands  in   the  froat 
ranh.  for  manufacturint^   FOUNDATION 
In  Wired  FrameH,  as  well   as  foundation  for 
SECTIONS.     Without  a  dissenting  voice,  all  of 
our  customers  aflflrm  its  superiority. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Samples. 

J.  R.  CAI^D\^EL.r.  <fe  CO., 
lABtf         HOOPBSTON.  Vermillion  Co.,  ILL. 


MNew  Style,  Embossed  Hidden  Name  and 
Chromo  Visiting  Cards,  no  2  alike,  name  on, 
lOc,  13  packs $1 ;  warranted  best  sold.  Sam- 
HAly    plebook,4c.  L.J0NE8&C0.,NasBau,N.  Y. 

WANTED.— Two   young   men    to  work  with 
bees.    Three  hundred  eolonios— 27  veurs'  ex- 
perience.   Address,       S.  I.  FREEBORN, 
■iAtf     .  ITHACA,  WIS. 


BEES,  bee-hives,  impnrted  queens— flrst-class- 
cheap,    OTIS  N.  BALDWIN,  Clarksville,  Mo. 
4Aly 


(Established  1864.) 


DCC-SUPPLIES.'^sr 

^1  M^  ^^  We  furnish  everything  needed 
■^  ■■  ^™  in  the  Apijiry,  of  practical  construc- 
tion, and  at  the  loweiil  price. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  your  address  on  a 
Postal  card,  and  we  will  send  v<ju  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue  free.  K.  KRETCIIMER. 

6A8t  14Ctf         COBURG.  Montgomery  Co.,  IOWA. 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPER'S  ADVISER. 

The  British  Bee  Joitrnal  is  published  every 
Week,  at  Ten  Shillings  and  idd.  per  annum,  and 
contains  the  best  practical  information  f(jr  the 
time  being,  showing'  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  British  BeeJournal  and  the  American 

Bee  Journal,  one  year,  for  $3.50. 


Bee-keepers'  Supplies, 

Standard  Langstroth, 

Quinby  Standing-Frame, 

And  ali  other  liinds  of  Dives. 
MADE  TO  ORDER, 

Quinby  Smolier  a  specialty. 

shall  supply  anything  you  need  In  the  Aptary. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 

W.  E.  cr.ARK.,  successor  to  L.C.  Root, 
7Aly  OKISKANY.  Oneida  County,  N.  T. 


ALARY-!-*""' '"°'""' 


S^~»^*~»"  *  ■  agents  every  wii^ 
to  travel  and  sell  staple  jjoolIs  to  dealers,  n 
#40anioiith  &  expenses  to distributecircn 
larsin  your  vicinity.  All  expenses  advanced. 
m  salary  promptly   paid.    Sample  packatje  i>i 

lour  goods  and  full  parliculars    KREE.     Send   8  ccntcl 
I  fur  pMstage,  packin'z.    etc.      We  mean   what  we    say. 
■  national  SUPPLT  COMPANY, 

Palauc  Buildlnff,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


Fniit-Farm  &  Apiary 

FOR  SAl^E  cheap: 

Qf*  ACRES,  hill-land,?^  well-stocked  with  apples. 
r/O  peaches,  pears,  plums,  qumces,  grapes,  and 
small  trait,  in  fine  bearing  condition.  The  remain- 
der is  in  pasture,  grass,  grain,  etc.  Aptary  contains 
140  ITALIAN  CUL.OMES  in  Langstroth 
hives.  Bee-house  and  all  modern  appliances  for 
apiculture,  in  as  good  locatitin  for  bees  and  hnnev 
as  can  be  found.  Good  nv-room  house. beautifully 
located,  commanding  a  view  of  the  city,  river  and 
surrounding  country.  New  barn  and  out-buildlngs, 
cistern,  never-failing  springs,  etc.  Reasons  for 
selling— age  and  ill-health. 

IAtf     S.  A.STILLMAN,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


Bee-Hives,  Honey-Boxes,  Sections. 

Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  the  World. 

Capacity,  one  car-load  per  day.    Beet  of  goods  at 
lowest  prices.    Write  for  price-list. 

C.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO. 

SlAtf.  WAXEKTOWN,  IXIS. 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 


Vol.  nil.   MarcU.m     No.  9. 


We  Kegretto  learn  that  Mr.  E.  C.  Jordan, 
one  of  the  principal  bee-keepers  of  Virginia, 
is  unwell — having  been  dang-erously  ill  in 
Washington.    He  is  convalescing  now. 


Our  Correspondents  have  rushed  in  so 
many  communications  that  we  are  unable 
to  give  one-tenth  of  them  space  at  present. 
We  have  more  on  hand  now  than  we  can  use 
in  three  months.  Please  exercise  a  little 
patience,  and  not  conclude  hastily  that 
communications  are  refused  or  gone  to  the 
waste-basket. 


As  a  I^esltiniate  Resultof  the  persist- 
ent assertions  by  ministers  and  others,  who 
know  nothing  about  it,  that  comb  honey  is 
being  manufactured  by  machinery,  etc.,  a 
turbulent  fellow  gathered  a  crowd  around 
him  near  our  office, asserting  very  vehement- 
ly that  he  knew  it  to  be  true  that  comb  was 
made  and  filled  and  capped  by  machinery, 
etc. — that  he  had  a  i-elative  in  California  who 
was  engaged  in  the  business,  and  had  made 
and  sold  lots  of  it  in  New  York.  We  pro- 
duced a  letter  from  the  bee-keeper  in 
question,  and  an  article  over  his  signature, 
on  making  comb  foundation,  and  his  adver- 
tisement of  it  for  sale.  This  he  pooh-poohed 
—said  it  was  only  a  "  blind,"  etc.  He  would 
rather  believe  the  statements  of  the  religious 
and  secular  press,  than  all  the  evidence  to 
the  contrary  in  the  world.  Truly,  "  Where 
ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 


Tlie  Christian  at  Home,  a  valuable 
paper  published  at  Asbury,  N.  T.,  reviews 
our  book  entitled  "  Bees  and  Honey  "  thus  : 

It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  book  for  any 
person  who  desires  to  study  the  habits  of 
bees  or  the  improved  methods  of  manipu- 
lating them  and  their  productions.  Nor 
does  the  value  of  the  information  which  the 
book  contains  exceed  the  interest  of  it. 
There  is  nothing  in  natural  history  more 
interesting  or  more  astonishing  than  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  manners  and 
customs  ot  the  little  creatures  who  furnish 
us  so  much  of  the  sweetness.  A  vast  amount 
of  information  has  been  gathered  and 
stored  away  in  the  191  pages  ot  this  book, 
while  the  many  illustrations  help  to  give 
clear  conceptions  of  the  author's  descrip- 
tions. 


The  KeT.  Robert  Trest,  editor  of  the 
Advance  in  this  city,  two  months  ago  an- 
nounced editorially  that  so-called  comb 
was  being  "manufactured  and  filled  and 
capped  by  machinery  ;"  that  a  "grocer  in 
this  city,  who  had  recently  purchased  from 
Ohio  1,000  pounds  of  what  he  honestly 
supposed  real  honey,"  was  convinced  by 
him  in  five  minutes  that  it  was  "  made  of 
syrups  deftly  secured  in  the  comb  ;"  that  he 
was  "  familiar"  with  the  place  where  bogus 
comb  honey  was  manufactured  in  this 
city,  etc. 

We  publicly  pressed  him  for  the  proof,  as 
our  readers  are  aware,  and  labored  with  him 
by  private  letters.  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  also  wrote 
him  that  he  would  "willingly  spend  $1,000 
in  hunting  up  the  establishment  where  such 
an  article  is  made,  if  it  be  made  anywhere  " 
—adding  that  "  no  such  thing  as  manufac- 
tured comb  honey  has  ever  yet  appeared  " 
in  "  any  market  in  the  world."  Mrs.  L.  Har- 
rison also  gave  Mr.  West  a  severe  criticism 
in  the  Prairie  Farmer. 

Last  week  we  noted  the  fact  that  we  had 
received  a  letter  from  him,  saying,  "  I 
sincerely  regret  if  I  have  misrepresented 
an  honest  industry,"  and  promising  a  retrac- 
tion in  the  next  issue  of  the  Advance.  It  has 
come  to  hand,  and  this  is  what  he  says  : 

"We  are  very  glad  to  be  corrected  in 
statements  made  in  these  columns  to  the 
effect  that  honey-comb  had  been  manufac- 
tured by  machinery.  We  were  misled  by 
^hat  seemed  to  be  g:ood  authority." 

This  acknowledgement  is  all  right  so  far, 
and  sets  the  matter  at  rest,  but  how  few  of 
the  papers  which  have:;copied  it,  will  notice 
the  retraction  ?  The  mischief  is  done,  and 
it  will  take  more  than  a  life-time  to  counter- 
act the  damage  incurred  by  such  unqualified 
and  positively  false  statements  as  were 
made  by  Mr.  West.  He  should  have  further 
stated  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
speaking  of— was  not  "familiar"  with  the 
place  where  it  was  manufactured  in  this 
city  or  elsewhere,  and  that  the  whole  state- 
ment was  unwarranted — unjust  to  the  bee- 
keeping interests,  and  wholly  u?it?-ue  .' 

We  are  thus  particular  to  note  the  points, 
not  to  stir  up  ill-feelings,  but  to  warn  others 
from  making  statements  that  they  cannot 
prove,  which  may  damage  an  industry  and 
ruin  a  large  trade. 


AVe  have  a  Host  of  Queries  waiting 
their  turn  to  appear  In  the  Bee  Journal,. 
This  fact  will  explain  to  some  why  we  cannot 
comply  with  thoir  request  to  have  their 
queries  answered  "  next  week."  Even  if 
there  were  but  few  ahead,  it  takes  about  a 
month  to  get  the  queries  put  in  type,  sent  to 
those  who  answer  them,  and  have  them 
returned  and  appear  in  proper  order.  We 
will  cheerfully  accommodate  all,  but  must 
have  sufficient  time  to  "do  the  fair  thing  " 
by  all  those  who  seek  instruction  in  this 
valuable  department.  In  order  to  try  to 
"  catch  up "  wo  have  divided  our  Query 
Corps  into  two  companies,  and  sent  a 
different  lot  of  Queries  to  each,  just  as  a 
trial,  and  to  gain  space  and  time. 


A  Surprise  Party  consisting  of  three 
sleigh-loads  (says  the  Valparaiso  Vidette),  a 
few  days  ago,  visited  the  residence  of  Mr.  T. 
S.  Bull,  near  that  city.  They  were  shown 
the  apiary,  workshop,  tools  and  implements 
used  in  modern  bee-culture,  and  expressed 
much  wonder  over  the  habits  and  instincts 
of  the  bees,  and  were  interested  in  Mr.  Bull's 
explanations,  etc.  After  enjoying  a  splendid 
supper,  they  returned  to  their  homes  having 
had  a  nice  time. 


The    Anti-Adulteration     Journal   is 

the  name  of  a  new  monthly  published  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  $1.00  a  year,  by  the 
"Society  for  the  prevention  of  adulteration 
of  food,  drugs,  medicines,"  etc.,  at  142  Si.xtb 
Street.  The  adulteration  of  food  of  all  kinds 
(including  honey)  is  so  general  that  all 
honest  persons  will  wish  that  Society  suc- 
cess. A  stringent  law  against  adulteration 
of  food  is  demanded,  and  we  hope  such  will 
be  enacted  by  Congress,  and  be  rigidly 
enforced. 


As  Manager  of  the  National  Bee- 
Keepers'  ITnion,  we  had  engaged  a  lawyer 
to  bring  suit  against  Rev.  R.  West,  and  so 
informed  him— thinking  we  had  given  him 
all  the  time  necessary  for  a  retraction.  This 
is  the  second  time  that  the  Union  has  served 
the  interests  of  bee-keepers  in  defending 
their  rights. 

Next  month  comes  the  trial  of  the  raisin 
growers  of  California  against  Mr.  Bohn,  and 
the  Union  has  taken  a  hand  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  appealed  eas%  by  contributing 
over  $100  to  hire  an  able  attorney,  affidavits, 
etc.,  etc.  The  National  Bee-Keepers'  Union 
is  a  "  power  in  the  land,"  and  is  working 
energetically  for  the  defense  of  the  rights 
of  our  chosen  pursuit.  If  the  reader  of  this 
has  not  yet  joined  the  Union,  he  should  do 
so  at  once. 


Hay  and 'Straw,  pressed  in  a  strong  hay 
press,  are  to  be  used  for  making  hives.  We 
have  a  model  in  our  Museum  from  Orr, 
Rotramel  &  Co.,  of  Carlisle,  Ind.  Such  walls 
are  non-conductors  of  heat  and  cold,  and  do 
not  gather  dampness.  They  are  trimmed  by 
a  knife  and  plastered  outside  with  cement. 
Hay  is  also  used  for  building  dwellings, 
conservatories,  etc.,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
tenderest  plants  bloom  within  such  walls 
during  the  severest  Northern  winters. 


New  Price-I/lsts  have  been  received 
from  the  following  persons  : 

J.  P.  Moore,  Morgan,  Ky. — i  pages— Italian 
Queens  and  Bees. 

North  Carolina  Tar-Heel  Apiaries— 1  page 
—Bees,  Queens,  Comb  Foundation,  etc. 

Reynolds  Bros.,  Williamsburg,  Ind.— 16 
pages— Bee-Keepers'  Supplies,  Bees,  Queens, 
etc. 

Sumner  &  Prime,  Bristol,  Vt.— 20  pages— 
Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

E.  M.  Teomans.  Andover,  Conn.— .3  pages- 
Italian  Queens,  Bees  and  Nuclei. 

Will  J.  Stratton  &  Bro.,  Atwater,  O.— 16 
pages— Vegetable  Seeds. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  T.— 142 
pages— Ornamental  Trees, Shrubs, Plants, etc. 

Lewis  Roesch,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.— 22  pages— 
Grape-Vines,  Plants,  etc. 

John  S.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.— 30 
pages— Small  Fruit  Plants. 

Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of  either  of  them, 
can  obtain  it  by  sending  a  postal  card  to  the 
address  as  given  above. 


One  of  the  Prettiest  ITIarches  pub- 
lished this  season  is  the  G.  A.  R.  Grand 
March,  by  V.'iegand,  price  40  cents,  Ign. 
Fischer,  publisher,  Toledo,  O. 
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REPLIES  by  Prominent  Apiarists.    . 

WiM  Pliim-TreesjM  lelilot  CloYcr, 

Query,  No.  207.— 1.  Do  wild  plum-trees 
yield  honey  when  in  bloom  ? 

2.  Will  sweet  or  melilot  clover  do  well 
among  trees  where  it  will  be  shaded  to  a 
considerable  extent  ?— C.  M. 

1.  I  think  SO.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 
1.  Yes.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 
1.  Yes,  they  do  here;  I  think  they 
do  in  most   localities.— James  BLed- 

DON. 

1.  Yes.  2.  Yes,  but  it  will  do  better 
on  waste  ground,  and  will  produce 
more  honey. — Dadant  &  Son. 

1.  I  have  seen  bees  work  on  them, 
and  I  think  they  get  honey  from 
them.    2.  Yes.— C.  C.  Miller. 

1.  Yes.  2.  Not  so  well  as  when 
unshaded. — A.  J.  Cook. 

Wild  plums  yield  honey  nicely  here. 
Melilot  clover  succeeds  poorly  here 
in  the  most  favored  spots.  Low,  moist 
places  give  the  best  results.— G.  W. 
Demaree. 


Large  or  Small  Hives-f  Well  ? 

Query,  No.  208.— I  am  so  situated  that 
I  can  keep  but  a  limited  number  of  colonies, 
and  those  will  be  in  2-story  chatf-hives.  The 
top  story  will  hold  10  wide-frames.  Would 
it  be  best  to  make  the  brood-chambers  wide 
enough  to  hold  13  LauCTtroth  brood-frames, 
and  use  a  division-board  when  needed  ?  or 
make  it  only  wide  enough  for  8  frames  ?— 
Cashier,  Nebr. 

In  this  location  I  should  make  them 
the  capacity  of  but  8  frames.— James 
Hbddon. 

I  should  prefer  the  13-frame  hive 
and  use  division-boards  or  dummies 
for  contraction.- G.  M.  Doolittle. 

1  should  prefer  chaff  hives  to  hold 
13  brood-frames,  and  contract  with 
division-boards  for  winter.  —  G.  L. 
Tinker. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  would  use 
a  division-board.— W.  Z.  Hutchin- 
son. 

In  my  locality  10  Langstroth  frames, 
or  their  equivalent  in  space,  is  about 
right.  If  you  use  division-boards 
you  can  govern  the  size  best  suited 
to  the  needs  of  your  bees,  even  though 
you  choose  to  make  room  for  13 
frames.— G.  W.  Demaeee. 

Make  the  brood-chambers  for  12  or 
13  frames,  by  all  means.  If  you  make 
them  large  enough,  you  will  not  have 
a  chance  to  regret  their  small  size.  A 
large  hive  can  always  be  adjusted  to 
the  size  of  the  colony  ;  a  small  hive 
cannot.  The  difference  in  cost  is 
insignificant,  considering  the  advan- 
tages.—Dadant  &  Son. 


It  depends  upon  so  many  things 
that  it  is  hard  to  give  a  categorical 
answer.  If  size  and  weight  are  no 
objection,  perhaps  you  had  better 
have  the  wider  hive.— C.  C.  Miller. 

Why  make  chaff  hives  V  I  prefer 
single-walled  hives  and  cellar  winter- 
ing. Chaff  hives  are  awkward,  heavy 
and  expensive.  I  should  make  the 
brood-chamber  for  8  frames. — A.  J. 
Cook. 

No,  sir;  a  10-frame,  full  size  Lang- 
stroth is  just  the  right  size,  in 
my  opinion,  for  a  brood-chamber.  It 
will  hold  frames  enough  for  the  best 
season,  and  give  room  for  winter 
packing.  I  am  aware  that  a /isM!  differ 
from  me,  but  a  trial  will  convince 
any  unprejudiced  person  that  lam 
correct.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 


Surplus  Arrangements. 

Query,  No.  209.— What  kind  of  crates, 
wide  frames  or  other  arrangements  are  the 
best  for  producing  surplus  honey  7— W.  T. 

The  kind  with  which  you  succed  the 
best.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  like  the  Heddon  crate  or  case 
very  much.  This,  however,  does  not 
permit  the  use  of  separators. — A.  J. 
Cook. 

Wide  frames  holding  sections,  I 
think,  is  the  best  arrangement  for 
surplus  comb  honey  yet  invented. — H. 
R.  Boardman. 

Wide  frames  containing  but  a  single 
tier  of  sections.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

If  separators  are  not  needed,  I  pre- 
fer the  Heddon  case  ;  if  they  are,  then 
the  wide  frames  one  tier  of  sections 
high.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

In  my  opinion  plain  cases  just  bee- 
space  deeper  than  the  section  used, 
and  of  the  same  size  of  the  brood 
department  of  the  hive,  made  so  that 
they  will  tier  one  on  the  other,  are 
the  simplest,  cheapest  and  best  things 
out.  The  fewer  "  gim-cracks"  about 
the  surplus  case  the  better  it  is. — G. 
W.  Demaree. 

The  kind  I  use,  of  course.  At  pres- 
ent I  use  one  of  which  I  do  not  know 
the  name,  a  little  like  the  old  Heddon, 
but  with  T  tin  rests.  What  I  will 
use  in  five  years  from  now,  goodness 
knows  !— C.  C.  Miller. 

I  prefer  to  have  the  sections  massed 
together  in  a  case  without  separators. 
Then  if  the  sections  have  side-pas- 
sages the  supers  will  be  to  the  bees  as 
if  there  were  no  partitions  and  the 
combs  all  one.  The  secret  in  getting 
nice  combs  in  sections  without  sep- 
arators, is  having  a  narrow  case  to 
hold  only  4  or  5  sections  wide.  I  am 
not  surprised  that  some  bee-keepers 
who  have  used  a  case  one  foot  wide 
without  separators,  should  at  last 
decide  in  favor  of  separators.  I  also 
have  failed  to  get  nice,  straight  combs 
in  wide  cases.  Wide  frames  are  al- 
ways stuck  up  so  much  with  propolis 
that  I  have  discarded  them.— G.  L. 
Tinker. 


Explanatory.— The  figures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  th& 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the- 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  centre  of  the  State  named: 
5  north  of  the  centre  ;  '}  south  ;  O  east ; 
♦Owest;  and  this  6  northeast;  ^  northwest; 
o^  southeast:  and  ?  southwest  of  the  centre 
of  the  State  meutioned. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal- 

Apieultural  Discussions,  etc, 

dr.  c.  c.  miller,  (179-340). 

As  I  think  over  the  bitter  person- 
alities that  were  so  oommon  years  ago 
in  the  columns  that  bee-keepers  like 
so  well  to  read,  there  is  a  great  feeling 
of  satisfaction  that  that  trouble  is  all 
in  the  past,  although  I  know  it  took 
some  editorial  back-bone  to  make  it 
willing  to  stay  in  the  past.  I  so  much 
enjoy  the  peace  and  quiet  of  later 
years  that  I  deprecate  anything  that 
squints,  in  the  least,  in  the  direction 
of  a  return  to  the  past.  Possibly  I 
am  unnecessarily  alarmed,  but  it 
seems  to  me  just  a  speck  of  a  cloud 
begins  to  threaten,  as  I  read  what 
points  to  a  controversy  over  the  Hed- 
don hive.  Not  that  I  think  con- 
troversy should  be  repressed— perhaps 
we  cannot  have  too  much  of  it  so  long 
as  it  is  conducted  in  the  right  spirit. 
The  Dadant-Hutchinson  battles  over 
the  size  of  hives  were  of  that  charac- 
ter that  both  combatants  won  re- 
nown. Although  perhaps  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute  may  not  be  fully  set- 
tled, good  points  hav'e  been  brought 
out,  and  it  made  pleasant  reading  all 
through,  because  neither  contestant 
appeared  to  lose  his  temper  and  in- 
dulge in  personal  flings. 

But  with  reference  to  the  Heddon 
hive,  W.  F.Clarke  starts  with  a  "  come 
on,"  as  who  should  say,  "  You  just 
dare  to  say  a  word  against  the  Hed- 
don hive  !"  and  even  W.  Z.  Hutchin- 
son loses  his  usual  equilibrium  and 
puts  a  chip  on  his  shoulder,  talking 
about  the  great  blow  of  opposition 
before  any  blow  began  ;  then  another 
begins  to  talk  on  the  other  side,  using 
something  else  than  square  argument 
— brethren,  please  don't !  Do  you  not 
see  how  easy  it  will  be  for  this  thing 
to  run  into  just  the  kind  of  discussion 
that  we  do  not  want  y  Bro.  Newman, 
if  we  get  back  to  one  of  the  old  sort 
of  personal  quarrels,  please  leave  it 
all  out  of  the  copy  of  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal that  you  send  to  me,  and  print 
instead  quotations  from  the  old  poets.* 

When  any  man  puts  before  the  pub- 
lic a  new  thing,  especially  if  it  be  pat- 
ented, that  public  has  the  right  to 
discuss  it.  It  is  entirely  proper  for 
A  to  say  that  no  other  hive  but  the 
Heddon  should  be  used,  giving  rea- 
sons for  such  belief ;  and  it  is  just  as 
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proper  for  B  to  say  the  hive  is  worth- 
less, giving  reasons  for  such  belief. 
For  my  part  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
plainly  shown  every  advantage  that 
the  hive  may  possess,  and  every  ob- 
jection that  may  be  brought  against 
it.  Aside  from  any  interest  in  the 
hive  itself,  this  may  incidentally  bring 
•out  points  of  interest  to  those  who 
have  never  seen,  and  who  never  care 
to  see  the  hive. 

There  are  some  principles  of  the 
■hive  that  I  should  liKe  exceedingly  to 
use.  The  ability  to  have  a  contracted 
brood-chamber,  and  at  the  same  time 
bave  brood  under  each  and  every  part 
■of  the  surplus  chamber,  is  something 
I  have  dreamed  over  not  a  little.  This 
accomplishes  it  to  perfection.  On  the 
other  hand,  without  having  tried  it, 
it  hardlv  seems  that  I  could  reconcile 
myself  to  fastening  and  unfastening 
with  thumb-screws.  Like  many 
another  thing,  however,  familiarity 
with  it  might  take  away  all  objection, 
but  at  present  it  seems  "  fussy."  Will 
not  the  space  between  the  upper  and 
lower  half  of  the  brood-chamber  be 
filled  with  comb  and  honey  i*  Perhaps, 
however,  I  ought  to  stand  this,  as 
Mr.  Heddon  has  helped  me  to  get  rid 
of  this  difficulty  under  the  sections, 
where  it  is  still  more  objectionable. 
The  greatest  objection,  perhaps  I 
ought  rather  to  say  the  most  serious 
question  I  have,  is  as  to  wintering.  Is 
that  open  space  between  the  two  sets 
of  shallow  frames  a  thing  the  bees 
will  like  in  winter  ?  One  tier  of  the 
shallow  frames  will  give  capacity 
enough  for  wintering,  and  if  they  will 
winter  well  on  such  shallow  frames, 
this  will  be  a  very  nice  arrangement. 
Indeed,  I  should  like  it  very  much, 
for  it  would  make  nice,  light  hand- 
ling, and  occupy  much  less  space  in 
the  cellar.  We  shall  probably  have 
some  reports  on  this  point  in  the 
spring,  from  those  who  are  making 
the  trial. 

To  those  who  adopt  his  hive,  Hed- 
don's  book  is  indispensable,  and  in- 
teresting to  all.  The  valuable,  prac- 
tical hints  which  it  contains  make  it 
a  real  accession  to  the  somewhat 
limited  number  of  books  on  apiarian 
subjects. 

Speaking  of  books,  I  notice  that 
Frank  Cheshire's  book  is  advertised 
in  parts,  at  $3.  As  that  is  a  pretty 
good  price  to  pay  for  a  book  unless  we 
know  something  about  it,  can  we  not 
have  some  information  on  the  subject? 
In  what  shape  is  it  V  In  two  or  three 
volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  or  does -it 
•come  in  monthly  numbers,  and  are 
all  the  parts  on  hand  now,  or  part 
unpublished  V  Please  let  us  know 
something  about  it.f 

BEES  SWARMING  OUT  IN  SPRING. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  anent  Prof. 
Cook's  reply  to  Query,  Xo.  2(J0.  I  had, 
perhaps  for  the  tirst  time,  last  spring, 
considerable  experience  with  bees 
swarming  out,  leaving  plenty  of  honey 
and  brood  in  the  hive.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve. Professor,  that  it  could  have 
been  from  anything"  obnoxious  about 
the  hive."  In  nearly  every  case,  if 
not  every  case,  the  colonies  had  been 
previously  put  into  fresh,  clean  hives. 
The  only  thing  that  I  could  discover 


unusual  was  the  very  large  quantity 
of  brood  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  bees.  Whether  this  may  be  the 
true  reason  I  cannot  say.  Several  of 
the  replies  seem  to  favor  it.  It  could 
hardly  be,  as  Messrs.  Dadant  &  Son 
suggested— "  lack  of  pollen  or  of 
water,"  in  the  case  of  my  bees.  If 
the  lack  of  bees  enough  to  cover  the 
brood  should  be  the  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culty. Dr.  Tinker's  suggestion  to  carry 
the  bees  into  a  warm  place  for  a  time, 
might  work.  A  more  radical  plan 
would  be  to  take  away  one  or  more 
frames  of  brood  containing  the  least 
amount  of  sealed  brood,  and  giving 
them  to  a  strong  colony.  Even  if  the 
brood  taken  away  should  be  destroy- 
ed, it  would  be  better  than  the 
destruction  of  the  colony. 

Marengo,  5  His. 

[*Bro.  Miller  is  right;  but  there 
will  be  no  war  among  the  correspond- 
ents of  the  AmericanIBee  Journal. 
Some  writers  use  very  vigorous  lan- 
guage, but  they  are  harmless  as  doves. 
■Should  the  discussion  show  indica- 
tions of  anger,  we  shall  promptly 
shut  down  on  the  whole  subject  until 
all  parties  are  willing  to  discuss  it  in 
a  friendly  way— as  broJ/iers.  Criticisms 
made  in  any  other  spirit  will  be  use- 
less. Tliere  will  he  no  tear.  Brother 
Miller  ;  rest  assured  of  this. 

tMr.  Cheshire's  book  is  now  being 
published  in  parts.  When  complete, 
it  will  be  offered  in  a  bound  volume. 
About  6  parts  are  now  issued.  There 
will  be  19  in  all.— Ed.] 

For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 

TlelwYorUtate  Convention. 

The  New  York  State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  commenced  its  annual 
meeting  in  the  Court  House,  at  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  16,  and  in  the 
absence  of  President  Root,  the  chair 
was  taken  by  Vice-President  C.  G. 
Dickinson,  of  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Treasurer  reported  $15  paid  to 
Mr.  Potter,  and  the  balance  of  $8.93 
paid  to  the  janitor. 

EVENING   session. 


Pres.  Root  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  7:1.5,  regretting  that  he  was 
not  present  at  the  opening  session, 
and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  same 
spirit  might  prevail  as  at  Detroit. 
The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  dis- 
cuss the  prevention  of  after-swarms. 

F.  L.  Smith  said  it  could  be  done 
by  removing  all  cells  after  six  days, 
except  one. 

R.  B.  Rians  practiced  the  moving 
the  old  hive,  cutting  out  the  cells,  and 
had  b'lt  little  trouble. 

L.  C.  Root  thought  it  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  good  laying  queen  to  introduce 
immediately,  so  that  the  colony  may 
not  be  queenless  a  day. 

A.  Strauss  cuts  out  the  cells  on  the 
first  and  second  day,  also  on  the  7th. 


F.  L.  Smith — The  queen  introduced 
must  be  a  young  queen  ;  an  old  queen 
will  get  up  a  swarm  in  ^bout  two 
weeks. 

Mr.  Whiteneck— The  great  trouble 
about  introducing  a  young  queen  is 
that  the  bees  are  liable  to  swarm  out 
and  leave  the  hive  when  she  takes 
her  bridal  tour. 

The  question,  "  Does  it  pay  to  raise 
Alsike  clover  for  honey,"  was  then 
discussed. 

Mr.  Davis  found  it  hard  work  to 
persuade  his  neighbors  to  sow  it,  but 
it  was  an  excellent  honey  plant.  The 
red  clover  is  failing,  and  Alsike  is 
coming  in  to  take  its  place. 

Mr.  Aspinwall  said  that  Alsike 
would  grow  in  rough  places,  and  was 
excellent  for  honey. 

Mr.  White  said  that  it  would  pay  to 
sow  it  for  honey  alone. 

Mr.  Rians  said  that  for  two  years 
the  bees  had  gathered  largely  from  the 
basswood,  but  this  year  the  flow  was 
thin. 

W.  E.  Clark  thought  the  yield  of 
Alsike  varied  considerably  in  differ- 
ent localities.  On  valuable  land  it 
would  not  pay  to  grow  it  for  honey 
alone,  but  on  clay  land  it  yields 
bountifully.  For  the  last  two  years 
he  obtained  more  from  Alsike  than 
from  basswood. 

Mr.  Knickerbocker  said  it  makes 
the  best  of  hay,  and  yields  honey 
when  it  is  so  dry  that  white  clover 
does  not  secrete  any. 

L.  C.  Root  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
bee-keeper  who  got  100  pounds  of 
honey  per  colony  from  Alsike  clover. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  prepared  to 
affirm  that  bees  do  gather  from  red 
clover. 

Mr.  Vandervort  said  that  the  key 
to  the  whole  thing  was  in  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  all  live  at  the  same 
altitude.  The  altitude  makes  a  great 
difference  in  the  secretion  of  honey. 
He  had  noticed  that  the  honey  in  red 
clover  is  secreted  on  the  side  of  the 
tube  at  times,  so  that  it  does  not  need 
long-tongued  bees  to  gather  it.  When 
the  Italians  first  came  to  this  country 
with  the  reputation  of  being  red  clover 
bees,  he  proved  this ;  fifty  colonies 
gathered  .50  pounds  per  colony  from 
red  clover,  and  the  blacks  none. 

The  sale  of  honey  was  next  dis- 
cussed. Mr.  Davis  had  labored  for  20 
years  to  establish  a  market. 

Mr.  Vandervort  was  of  the  opinion 
that  if  we  could  produce  honey  a  little 
cheaper,  it  would  sell  more  readily. 

Mr.  Aspinwall  urged  the  education 
of  the  masses  in  the  consumption  of 
honey. 

Mr.  Davis  said  that  for  20  years  the 
the  tendency  of  the  price  of  honey  had 
been  downward,  and  he  thought  it 
had  now  touched  bottom. 

Mr.  Vandervort  said  that  in  lessen- 
ing the  cost  of  honey  production  he 
had  secured  as  much  profit  as  when 
the  price  was  better. 

The  question  of  the  desirability  of 
instructing  our  neighbor  in  the  art  of 
bee-keeping  was  then  discussed.  Mr. 
Ashley  said  :  If  in  the  supply  busi- 
ness, yes ;  if  not,  no. 

Mr.  Murdock— The  supply  business 
is  the  tender  spot. 
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Mr.  Schofleld— If  our  neighbor  is 
rightly  instructed,  it  will  not  help  the 
supply  dealers. 

Mr.  Dick— It  is  a  different  thing 
instructing  your  neighbor  and  in- 
structing those  who  come  to  conven- 
tions. 

W.  E.  Clark  thought  we  should  do 
to  others  as  we  would  that  others 
should  do  to  us. 

L.  C.  Eoot  was  of  the  opinion  that 
we  are  not  doing  our  neighbors  a 
favor  to  instruct  them  in  bee-keeping, 
while  honey  is  at  its  present  price. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

Pres.  Root  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  9  a.m. 

After  the  appointment  of  some  com- 
mittees, an  address  was  delivered  by 
P.  H.  Ellwood,  of  Starkville,  N.  Y., 
on  "  Apiculture  as  a  pursuit."  In 
connection  therewith,  a  paper  by 
Arthur  Todd  on  the  "  Alarketing  of 
our  products,"  was  read.  The  two 
topics  were  discussed  conjointly.  The 
adulteration  of  honey  was,  as  usual, 
pointed  out  as  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  development  of  bee-keeping,  and 
a  damage  to  the  price  of  honey.  Cul- 
tivation of  a  home  market,  employ- 
ment of  middlemen,  services  of 
drummers,  peddling  honey,  and  va- 
rious other  side  issues  were  adverted 
to. 

"W.  r.  Clarke  said  it  was  of  no  use 
to  light  the  laws  of  trade.  One  of 
them  was  that  cheapness  increased 
consumption.  The  history  of  penny 
postage,  and  of  all  cheap 
proved  this.  The  cheapest  railroad 
on  this  continent  was  the  most  trav- 
eled, and  he  believed  it  was  the  only 
one  that  had  a  quadruple  track.  Much 
was  said  about  keeping  up  the  price 
of  honey.  AVe  would  be  better  em- 
ployed in  bringing  it  down.  Mer- 
chants who  try  to  do  a  big  business 
sell  cheap,  and  sometimes  run  off 
goods  below  cost  to  win  custom.  Mr. 
Todd  was  right  in  taking  the  ground 
that  the  best  way  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  honey  was  to  reduce  the 
cost,  so  that  it  would  be  as  cheap  as 
sugar.  Then  it  would  be  a  necess'ary 
of  life,  and  would  sell  itself.  We  do 
not  advertise  honey  enough.  Some 
one  has  said  he  who  does  business 
without  advertising  is  like  a  man  who 
winks  at  a  pretty  girl  in  the  dark. 
He  may  know  what  he  is  doing,  but 
no  one  else  does.  People  do  not  need 
to  be  educated  to  eat  honey  any  more 
than  to  drink  milk.  Let  tliem  see  the 
tempting  thing,  and  the  appetite  will 
spring  up  for  it  soon  enough.  Show 
the  public  the  value  of  honey  as  food 
and  medicine,  and  it  will  be  consumed 
largely  without  fear.  Patent  medi- 
cine venders  understand  their  busi- 
ness. They  placard  their  nostrums 
on  all  vacant  fences,  make  tlie  rocks 
vocal,  the  result  is  people  buy  and 
use  the  articles  thus  conspicuously 
advertised.  "Let  your  light "  shine, 
and  people  will  avail  themselves  of 
it,  never  fear. 


121)  were  discussed  conjointly  at  some 
length. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Vermont,  was  asked  > 
the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of 
honey,  and  replied  that  there  was 
nothing  in  it  at  less  than  18  or  20  cents 
a  pound.  He  was  in  favor  of  produc- 
ing a  choice  article,  and  keeping  up 
the  price. 

The  best  surplus  arrangement  was 
next  discussed,  and  the  discussion 
glided  into  size  of  sections,  with  the 
usual  preference  for  the  one-pound 
section,  as  more  easily  marketable. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows:  President,  W.  E.  Clark, 
Oriskany;  Vice-President,  C.  G. 
Dickinson,  Oxford  ;  Secretary,  George 
H.  Knickerbocker, Pine  Plains  ;  Treas- 
urer, J.  H.  Scolield,  Chenango  Bridge. 

Representatives  were  elected,  on 
nomination,  for  every  county  in  the 
State. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  re- 
ported as  follows  : 

That  this  Association  would  record 
its  grateful  appreciation  of  the  action 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  establishing  an  aj)i- 
cultural  station  at  Aurora,  Ills.,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  N.  W.  McLam,  from 
whose  experiments  much  benefit  is 
expected  l3y  the  bee-keepers  of  the 
land. 

Besolvecl,  That  in  token  of  said 
appreciation,  this  Association  will 
henceforth  adopt  as  its  distinctive 
badge,  the  national  colors — red,  white 
and  blue. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  has 
read    with   pleasure   the   public   an 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  President's  address  and  a  paper 
by  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke  on  the  question, 
"  Does  bee-keeping  pay  V"  (See  page 
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,iir"fH  !  nouncement  made  by  Thurber,  Why- 
land  &  Co.,  that  they  will  hereafter 
put  up  no  more  comb  honey  in  glass 
jars,  with  glucose  around  it,  which 
they  have  heretofore  done  to  the 
detriment  of  the  lioney  industry,  and 
which  has  subjected  them  to  severe 
criticism  by  this  Association,  and  the 
bee-keepers  at  large. 

A  paper  was  read  from  J.  M.  Shuck, 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  "Reversing 
hives,  frames  and  sections  ;"  also  one 
entitled  "  Midnight  musings  of  a  New 
York  bee-keeper."  The  two  were 
made  the  basis  of  a  long  discussion  on 
the  principle  of  reversing,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Heddon  hive 
received  a  large  share  of  attention. 

THURSDAY  MORNING. 

The  amount  of  increase  preferable 
in  connection  with  the  production  of 
comb  honey  was  the  first  order  of  the 
day.  It  was  agreed  that  the  answer 
to  the  question  depended  much  on 
location. 

An  address  by  L.  S.  Newman,  of 
Peoria,  N.  Y.,  followed,  on  the  "  Pro- 
duction of  comb  honey  with  and  with- 
out separators  in  wide  and  narrow 
sections." 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  to  take  a 
vote  on  the  use  of  separators.  The 
Association,  by  a  rising  vote,  ex- 
pressed its  preference  for  separators. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  pre- 
sented the  following  : 

Whereas,  The  best  interests  of 
our  calling  require  more  thorough 
work  in  creating  a  market  for  our 
products ;  and 

Whereas,  We  feel  certain  that, 
with  proper  effort,  the   demand  for 


honey  for  medicinal,  manufacturing, 
and  general  table  purposes  may  and 
should  be  greatly  increased ;  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  these 
results  can  be  best  accomplished 
through  the  efforts  of  those  who  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  best 
interests  of  bee-keeping  in  all  of  its- 
branches,  and  who  are  also  acquainted 
with  and  command  the  confidence  of 
bee-keepers  generally  by  their  un- 
questioned honesty.  ,  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  bee-keepers 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  conven- 
tion assembled  at  the  city  of  Roches- 
ter, this  17th  day  of  February,  1886, 
do  appoint  L.  C.  Root  as  a  persort 
fully  qualified  to  work  for  our  interest 
as  above  expressed,  and  that  we  here- 
by instruct  him  to  take  such  action 
and  make  such  investigations  as  ins 
his  judgment  will  result  in  our  great- 
est good. 

Resolved,  That  we  invite  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Association,  as  well  as  bee- 
keepers generally  throughout  the 
country,  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts,  the 
results  of  which  he  shall  present  to 
this  Association  at  its  next  annual 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Albany  on  Jan. 
18-20,  1887. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted,  and 
a  committee  of  three  appointed  by 
the  President  to  co-operate  with  the 
commissioner. 

On  motion,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
necessary  expenses  connected  with 
the  effort  to  improve  the  honey  mar- 
ket be  raised  by  an  assessment  per 
capita  on  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Is  it  advisable  to  rear  drones  irn 
more  than  one  hive  i*    Yes. 

Would  it  be  beneficial  to  distribute 
the  pamphlet  on  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  more  widely  ?    Yes. 

Do  bees  polish  off  the  cappings  with , 
their  "  tother  end  V"    Yes. 

Why  does  some  honey  granulate 
quicker  than  others  ?    No  answer. 

Which  is  the  best  hive  for  general 
use  y     Your  own. 

Which  pays  best,  comb  or  extracted 
honey  V    No  answer. 

Is  it  advisable  to  use  full  sheets  of 
comb  or  strips  in  the  brood-chamber  ?• 
Full  sheets. 

Is  it  a  good  plan  to  clip  the  queen's 
wing  V  One  member  responded  "yes."^ 

Is  it  advisable  to  have  a  bee-space 
between  each  tier  of  sections  V  A  gen- 
eral response  in  the  affirmative. 

Is  it  desirable  to  have  plenty  of 
brood  in  hives  when  they  are  taken 
out  of  winter  quarters  V    Yes. 

In  wintering  on  the  summer  stand* 
is  it  desirable  to  pack  under  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hive  V    Yes. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  for  setting 
hives  close  to  the  ground  ?    No. 

For  a  double-walled  hive,  is  a  quar- 
ter inch  dead-air  space  enough  V    No. 

Which  man  seems  to  know  the  most 
about  bee-keeping,  the  expert  or  the 
beginner  V  The  beginner,  every  time. 

Are  not  tin  separators  on  the  whole 
the  best  V    Several  novices,  "  no." 

The  committee  to  consult  with  Mr. 
L.  C.  Root  and  co-operate  with  him  in 
improving  the  honey  market  was- 
nominated  by  the  President  as  fol- 
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lows:  Messrs.  Aspinwall,  Benedict, 
and  Ira  Scofield. 

The  committee  on  exhibits  reported 
a  list  of  articles  displayed  for  the  use 
of  bee-keepers.    Report  adopted. 

On  motion,  thanks  were  voted  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  National  Hotel, 
for  reduced  rates ;  to  the  JMonroe 
county  officials  for  the  free  use  of  the 
Court  Room,  and  to  the  reporters  of 
the  city  papers  for  their  attendance 
and  reports  of  the  proceedings. 

Tlie  Association  then  adjourned 
sine  die. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

ReTOlution  in  Bee-Keepg-Criticisms, 


WM.  F.  CLARKE. 


Mr.  Alves  comes  with  a  jaunty  air, 
and  with  apparently  hostile  intent, 
but  lo  !  it  is  on  the  same  side  !  He 
has,  however,  some  questions  to  pro- 
pose. The  first  relates  to  the  ma- 
chinery used  in  the  new  reversible 
hive.  First,  is  there  not  too  much  V 
This  may  be  answered  by  another : 
How  could  there  be  less  ¥  Simplicity 
of  action  is  the  great  thing  in  any 
machinei  Most  certainly  we  have 
simplicity  here.  There  is  not  a  com- 
plex feature  about  the  hive. 

2.  The  demand  for  mechanical  nicety 
and  accuracy  is  an  excellence  rather 
than  a  defect.  For  the  minimum  of 
friction,  there  must  of  necessity  be 
precision. 

•3.  Can  a  $4  hive  be  afforded  ?  Yes, 
a  SIO  one  if  necessary.  The  interest 
on  $4  is  hardly  25  cents  a  year. 

4.  No,  the  interchange  of  two  shal- 
low hanging-frame  hives  will  not 
answer  all  the  practical  purposes  of 
inversion.  It  will  not  shake  the  bees 
and  queen  from  the  hive,  nor  expose 
queen-cells,  nor  secure  their  easy 
removal  without  disturbing  a  frame. 
These  are  important  practical  pur- 
poses, and  they  are  secured  in  a 
twinkling. 

It  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  Mr. 
Heddon  that  his  hive  and  book  have 
met  with  so  prompt  an  endorsement 
by  practical  bee-keepers.  Opposition 
to  them  comes  only  from  a  Kentuck- 
ian  who  has  never  had  to  face  the 
more  serious  difficulties  of  bee-keep- 
ing, and  whose  personal  antagonism 
to  Mr.  Heddon  largely  discounts  in 
advance  his  criticisms  on  the  new 
departure.  He  tells  us  that  there  is 
not  a  single  new  feature  about  the 
system  that  is  of  intrinsic  value.  Of 
course,  then,  he  will  not  adopt  that 
which  is  worthless.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  contradict  the  position  he  has 
taken.  But  is  it  not  a  valuable  fea- 
ture that  we  can  now  manipulate 
hives  instead  of  frames,  and  so  per- 
form the  work  with  half  the  time  and 
labor  formerly  required  ?  Is  it  not 
an  idea  of  intrinsic  value  to  have 
controllable  brood-nests  V  The  me- 
chanical means  by  which  this  is  done 
is  of  the  very  greatest  intrinsic  value. 

Mr.  Demaree  is  making  history. 
What  is  the  history  of  every  new  in- 
vention ?  Is  it  not  the  linking  of  old 
ideas  to  valuable  uses  ?  Franklin 
caught   the   lightning    on    his   kite- 


string,  but  a  Morse  was  needed  to 
yoke  it  to  the  electric  cable,  and  give 
it  intrinsic  value.  The  uses  of  steam 
liave  long  been  known.  It  has  lifted 
the  historic  tea-kettle  lid  from  time 
immemorial,  but  only  became  of  in- 
trinsic value  when  it  was  made  to  fill 
the  boiler  and  drive  the  piston-rod. 
Steam  as  an  agent  lias  been  known  for 
ages,  but  the  man  who  harnessed  it 
to  the  locomotive  made  it  of  intrinsic 
value.  Sectional  hives  are  not  new, 
but  their  use  in  practical  bee-keeping 
has  only  now  come  to  the  front  and 
assumed  intrinsic  value.  Mr.  Demaree 
threatens  to  burst  the  whole  thing. 
He  can  only  do  it  by  infringing  the 
patent.  There  is  a  moral  barrier  in 
the  way  of  his  doing  this,  and  if  there 
were  not,  the  penalty  for  infringe- 
ment blocks  the  way  effectually. 

We  have  all  used  the  tiering-up 
method  for  taking  surplus  honey,  but 
tiering  down  is  a  new  and  original 
idea  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Heddon.  Mr.  Demaree  says  there  are 
few  independent  writers  on  apicul- 
ture. Of  course  he  is  one  of  the  few. 
He  will  "  hew  to  the  line  "regardless 
where  the  chips  may  fall.  They  are 
few  and  scattering  as  yet,  but  perhaps 
will  fly  thicker  as  the  axe  gains  in 
power.  That  a  new  revolution  is 
upon  us,  becomes  daily  more  evident. 
No  power  can  check  it,  and  the  sooner 
we  fall  into  line,  the  less  we  shall 
have  to  unlearn. 

Mr.  Demaree  is  ahead  of  me  in  hav- 
ing read  the  patent.  He  will  have  to 
read  it  again  when  re-issued,  and 
made  to  cover  the  ground  more  fully. 
But,  after  studying  the  hive,  and 
learning  its  many  uses.  I  still  consider 
it  new  and  orignal,  and  predict  for  it 
wide  and  general  adoption.  This  will 
not  necessitate  hasty  change.  Those 
who  are  using  other  hives,  can  readily 
adapt  them  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
and  avail  themselves  of  such  features 
as  are  of  intrinsic  value.  That  the 
new  hive  will  gradually  supersede  all 
others,  and  become  the  "  standard  of 
excellence '"  is  one  of  the  inevitables 
to  which  Mr.  Demaree  will  have  to 
bow,  with  the  best  grace  he  can  com- 
mand. Opposition  will  but  hasten 
the  ultimate  issue. 

Mr.  Demaree  says  that  he  is  simply 
amazed  at  my  article.  He  will  be 
still  more  amazed  when  he  finds  him- 
self adopting  the  hive,  and  joining 
me  in  commendation  of  it.  I  shall 
use  no  other  in  my  future  dabblings 
in  bee-keeping.  This  is  what  I  want, 
and  all  I  want.  It  is  "  long-looked- 
for,  come  at  last."  I  have  dreamed 
of  a  hive  like  this,  and  the  reality 
surpasses  the  dream.  It  will  hence- 
forth be  a  luxury  to  keep  bees.  The 
hard,  slavish  work  is  all  taken  out  of 
the  business,  and  what  remains  is 
mostly  pastime.  The  danger  now  is 
that  bees  and  bee-keeping  will  become 
too  common.  Everybody  will  want 
to  rush  into  a  business  so  inviting. 
But  little  honey  will  "  waste  its  sweet- 
ness on  the  desert  air  "  in  the  "  good 
time  coming."  With  the  winter 
problem  solved,  and  this  simple  prin- 
ciple of  handling  hives  instead  of 
frames -brought  into  use,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  honey  should  not 
become  as  cheap  as  sugar.    Then  it 


will  rank  amon^  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  be  in  universal  demand.  The 
market  for  it  will  be  practically  un- 
limited, and  it  will  come  into  use  in  a 
ttiousand  forms  unknown  before.  It 
only  now  needs  that  the  improvement 
of  the  bee  itself  shall  keep  pace  with 
the  improvement  of  the  hive,  and  all 
the  possibilities  of  bee-keeping  will 
be  realized. 
Guelph,  Ont. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Tlie  NortlieasteriiMiclii£aii  Convention. 

The  Northeastern  Michigan  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  held  its  fourth 
annual  meeting  on  Feb.  3,  1886,  at 
East  Saginaw,  Mich.  The  following 
subjects  were  discussed : 

USING  COMB  FOUNDATION. 

Dr.  Whiting  — The  two  or  three 
years  that  I  used  comb  foundation 
without  wires  I  spent  much  time 
cutting  out  the  stretched  portions  of 
the  comb  and  fitting  worker  comb  in 
its  place. 

James  Ure — I  use  foundation  6  feet 
to  the  pound,  and  have  little  trouble 
with  its  sagging.  If  it  does  sag  it  is 
always  at  tlie  top  where  it  will  be  filled 
with  honey. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson— This  stretched 
part  would  be  at  the  bottom  if  the 
frames  were  reversed. 

James  Ure — I  would  no  sooner  in- 
vert a  bee-hive  than  I  would  turn  a 
house  upside  down.  The  most  of  my 
comb  foundation  is  drawn  in  the 
spring.  I  do  not  hive  swarms  upon 
foundation. 

WINTERING  BEES. 

Dr.  Whiting— Previous  to  this  win- 
ter my  hives  have  been  packed  upon 
only  three  sides ;  I  now  think  that  a 
hive  packed  on  only  three  sides  is  ifot 
much  better  than  one  that  is  not 
packed  at  all. 

W.  E.  Harris— I  have  always  packed 
my  hives  on  all  sides,  still  I  have  lost 
many  bees  in  the  spring.  In  the 
Saginaw  valley  we  cannot  have  cel- 
lars, and  I  should  like  to  know  some- 
thing about  houses  above  ground. 

l3r.  Whiting— I  have  known  of  bee- 
keepers who  were  very  successful  for 
several  years  in  wintering  their  bees 
in  houses  above  ground,  but  sooner 
or  later  there  always  came  a  winter 
when  they  lost  their  bees. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Rulison— I  believe  that 
the  only  sure  way  of  wintering  bees  is 
to  give  them  good  stores  and  put  them 
into  a  warm  cellar. 

J.  E.  Wellington— I  have  noticed 
that  when  bees  are  uneasy  in  llie  fall 
they  seldom  winter  well.  They  should 
be  prepared  for  winter  early.  I  think 
they  will  winter  upon  clover  houey. 

Dr.  Rulison— The  clover  Imney  is 
all  right,  but  we  want  that  to  sell ; 
sugar  is  cheaper  and  just  as  good  for 
winter  stores. 

J.  E.  Wellington- 1  admit  it.  I  was 
not  advocating  using  clover  honey 
for  winter  stores,  in  preference  to 
sugar;  I  only  wished  to  say  that  I 
thought  clover  honey  as  safe  food  for 
winter. 
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O.  J.  Hetherington — At  Lansing, 
last  winter,  our  President,  R.  L.  Tay- 
lor, said  that  he  had  prepared  nearly 
ail  of  his  200  colonies  for  winter  by 
selecting  combs  that  were  practically 
free  from  bee-bread,  feeding  the  bees 
sugar,  and  wintered  them  in  a  cellar. 
I  should  like  to  know  how  they 
wintered. 

Pres.  Taylor — I  never  had  bees  win- 
ter better.  They  seemed  to  be  stronger 
in  the  spring.  I  do  not  mean  stronger 
in  numbers,  but  healthier,  as  though 
they  had  wintered  perfectly.  They 
seemed  unusually  bright,  clean, strong 
and  active,  and  there  was  no  dwind- 
ling. 

\V.  E.  Harris— The  feeding  of  sugar 
puts  more  honey  upon  the  market,  it 
causes  the  public  to  look  with  sus- 
picion upon  our  honey,  while  sugar  is 
not  much  cheaper  than  the  darker 
grades  of  honey  which  are  almost 
impossible  to  sell. 

R.  L.  Taylor— It  is  true  that  fall 
honey  sells  slowly,  and  at  a  low  price, 
but  the  question  is,  is  it  not  better  to 
take  out  this  fall  honey  and  sell  it  for 
what  it  will  bring,  and  then  feed 
sugar,  than  to  leave  it  in  and  lose  the 
bees  ? 

VV.  E.  Harris— Yes,  if  you  are  sure 
that  the  sugar  will  save  them.  I 
should  fear  that  late  feeding  would 
start  breeding.  How  long  does  it  take 
to  feed  a  colony  'i 

R.  L.  Taylor— The  feeding  is  done 
so  quickly,  never  requiring  more  than 
3  or  4  days,  that  brood-rearing  is  not 
started  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

W.  F.  Card— AVhen  should  bees  be 
taken  from  the  cellar  'i 

R.  li.  Taylor— Leave  them  in  until 
there  is  something  for  them  to  do. 

W.  F.  Card— Is  it  advisable  to  take 
them  out  for  a  flight,  and  then  return 
them  ? 

VV.  Z.  Hutchinson— I  have  tried 
thj^.  Those  that  were  in  a  healthy 
condition  remained  so ;  those  that 
were  diseased,  it  did  not  save. 

DIFFEKENT  RACES  OF  BEES. 

W.  Z  Hutchinson- Were  Qiy  apiary  I 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  production 
of  comb  honey,  I  think  I  should  choose 
pure  blacks. 

Dr.  Jlulison— I  am  surprised  to  see 
a  man  stand  up  in  a  convention  and 
make  such  an  avowal.  I  prefer  Cyp- 
rians, Syrians  or  Italians.  The  Cyp- 
rians are  the  best  honey-gatherers. 
When  I  have  plenty  of  time  I  can 
handle  Cyprians  without  a  veil  or 
gloves  ;  when  in  a  hurry  I  want  both. 

Dr.  Whiting— In  a  poor  season  the 
Italians  will  gather  more  honey  than 
the  blacks.  Of  course  blacks  make 
whiter,  stniighter  combs,  and  are  less 
inclined  to  till  the  brood-nest  with 
honey. 

W.Z.  Hutchinson— I  agree  to  all 
this,  and  will  add  that  when  the  great 
honey  harvests  come,  from  which  we 
get  our  surplus,  the  blacks  will  store 
just  as  much. 

Dr.  Whiting— I  think  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  different  strains 
of  the  same  variety  of  bees.  I  was 
much  annoyed  by  some  colonies  that  I 
had  a  strange  propensity  to  build 
brace-combs    in     every     conceivable 


and  giving  them  others,  I  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  nearly  eradicating  this 
trouble  from  my  apiary.  I  think  much 
can  be  done  by  selection. 

TOP-STOKING  vs.  SIDE-STOKING. 

Dr.  Rulison— With  me  the  bees 
work  more  readily  in  the  side  boxes, 
but  they  put  in  too  much  pollen,  and 
I  have  abandoned  it. 

Dr.  Whiting — Bees  are  inclined  to 
put  their  pollen  in  the  combs  nearest 
the  entrance.  If  the  combs  are  used 
crosswise  to  the  entrance,  and  the 
sections  put  in  the  back  end  of  the 
hive,  there  will  be  no  pollen  placed  in 
them. 

QUEEN-REARING. 

W.  E.  Harris— I  have  found  it  quite 
an  advantage  to  cut  into  strips  the 
comb  containing  the  eggs  from  which 
I  wish  to  rear  queens,  and  put  tliese 
strips,  with  the  cells,  in  a  vertical 
position,  between  the  upper  edges  of 
the  combs,  holding  them  in  position 
by  pressing  the  combs  together  against 
the  strips.  The  colony  must  of  course 
have  no  other  eggs  or  unsealed  brood. 
By  destroying  some  of  the  eggs,  a  la 
Alley,  the  cells  can  be  secured  in  the 
places  wanted.  When  the  cells  are 
finished  they  can  be  easily  removed 
by  simply  moving  the  combs  apart. 

HIVING  SWARMS  WITH  WING-CLIPPED 

QUEENS. 

R.  L.  Taylor— I  clip  my  queens' 
wings,  and  do  not  see  how  I  could  get 
along  without  so  doing.  When  several 
swarms  issue  at  nearly  the  same  time, 
I  simply  cage  the  queens.  If  the 
swarms  cluster  together  it  does  not 
trouble  me.  I  Just  take  enough  from 
the  cluster  to  make  a  swarm,  hive 
them  and  give  them  a  queen,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  this  as  long  as  the  supply 
of  bees  and  queens  holds  out. 

The  officers  are  as  follows  :  Presi- 
dent, R.  L.  Taylor,  Lapeer,  Mich. ; 
Vice  President,  W.  E.  Harris.  South 
Bay  City  ;  Secretary,  W.  Z.  Hutchin- 
son, Rogersville  ;  Treasurer,  Dr.  L.  C. 
Whiting.  East  Saginaw. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  meet 
in  Bay  City,  Mich.,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  February.  1SS7. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Sec. 
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Wintering  Bees  in  tlie  Cellar, 


EUGENE   SECOK. 


January  was  a  cold  month  ;  Feb- 
ruary, so  far,  has  been  quite  mild. 
On  some  days  bees  could  liave  flown. 
My  32  colonies,  put  into  the  cellar 
during  the  forepart  of  November, 
have  not  seen  daylight  since,  and  I 
hope  that  they  will  not  until  the 
middle  of  April.  They  appear  to  be 
wintering  finely— showing  but  few 
dead  bees  and  small  consumption  of 
honey.  A  thermometer,  lianging  in 
the  room  all  the  time,  has  shown  ex- 
tremes of  "37"  to  48°,  the  mercury 
generally  standing  at  or  near  44'^. 
Part  of  the  liives  are  raised  one  inch 
from    the    bottom-boards,     and    the 

,  .,  ...      -   — I  honey-boards  lie  evenly  on  top.    They 

place,    hy   destroying   their  queens, '  appear  to  be  dryer  and  sweeter  than 


those  resting  down  on  the  bottom- 
boards.  The  cellar  is  quite  dry.  A 
soft-coal  furnace  is  in  constant  use  in 
an  adjoining  room,  which  overcomes 
the  natural  dampness  in  the  whole 
cellar. 

I  am  satisfied  that  a  great  many 
who  winter  bees  in  cellars  do  not 
keep  them  warm  enough.  If  the  bees 
are  uneasy,  some  people  think  it  is 
because  they  are  too  warm,  when  the 
contrary  is  the  fact.  To  illustrate : 
A  neighbor  has  had  a  colony  in  the 
north  side  of  his  house  for  a  number 
of  years.  They  are  next  to  his  bed- 
room. He  tells  me  that  when  the 
weather  is  severe  he  can  hear  the  bees 
roar.  He  then  leaves  the  sitting- 
room  door  open,  and  as  soon  as  the 
room  gets  warm  next  to  the  bees, 
they  quiet  down  immediately.  My 
neighbors  who  have  lost  their  bees  in 
trying  to  winter  them  in  cellars,  have 
allowed  the  rooms  to  become  too  cold. 
If  very  damp,  cold  is  fatal  to  bees,  so 
I  believe,  and  so  I  teach  ;  and  the  fact 
that  I  have  had  the  best  success  in 
wintering  bees  of  any  one  in  this  part 
of  the  Slate,  is  evidence,  to  me,  of  the 
soundness  of  the  doctrine. 

Forest  City,  5  Iowa,  Feb.  22, 1886. 


OUR  CLUBBIiVG  LIST. 

We  supply  the  American  Bee  Journal 

one  year,  and  any  of  ttie  following  publicsp 
tions,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  eolumii 
of  figures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regru- 
lar  price  of  both.    AH  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00 . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00..  1  75 

Bee-Keepers'Magazine 2  00..  175 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  00.-  1  75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00..  1  75 

Texas  Uee  Journal 2  00..  1  75 

The  7  above-named  papers  6  30 . .  5  50 

and  City  and  Country 2  00..  1  50 

New  York  Independent 4  00..  3  30 

American  Agriculturist 250..  2  2.5 

American  Poultry  Journal  ...225..  175 
Journal  of  Carp  Culture 1  50..  1  40 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25..  2  00 

Bees  and  Houey  (Newman). .  .2  00. .  1  75 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..!  75..  1  60 
Apiar,v  Register — 100 colonies  2  25. .  2  00 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth). .  .3  00..  2  DO 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (paper) . .  2  50 . .  2  00 
Quinby's  New  Bee-Keeping  ..2  .50..  2  25 
Langstroth's  Standard  Work  .3  CO..  2  75 
Root's  A  B  C  ot  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. .  2  10 

Alley's  Queen-Rearing 2  50..  2  25 

Farmer's  .\ccount  Book 4  00..  3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 1  50 . .  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50..  140 


Convention  Notice. 


tS~  The  New  Jersey  and  Eastern  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  will  hold  tlieir  ninth 
serai-annual  convention  at  Cooper  Union 
(Room  22)  in  New  York  Citv,  on  Wednesday, 
March  10,  18S6,  at  B:30  a.m.  All  who  are 
interestecl  in  liee-culture  or  honey  are  re- 
spectfully invited  to  attend.  We  e.xpect  a 
large  delegation  from  the  Philadelphia 
Association  to  meet  with  us,  and  it  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as 
instructive  conventions  that  this  Associa- 
tion has  ever  held.  A  special  invitation  is 
e.xtendeil  to  ladies,  well  knowing  that  they 
are  by  no  means  a  small  factor  in  our  in- 
dustry. Beginners,  it  is  well  known,  will 
learn  more  by  attending  one  good  conven- 
tion than  a  year  of  practical  experiments 
will  teach  them.  All  are  requested  to  bring 
something  to  exhibit,  and  if  you  cannot 
come,  send  us  an  essay  to  read  on  some  live 
subject.  W.  B.  Tre.vdwell,  Sec. 
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Local  Convention  Directory. 


Mar. 
W. 

Miir. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Oct. 


Time  and  place  of  Meetina. 

lO.-N.  Jersey  &  Eastern,  at  N.  Y.  City.  N.  Y. 
B.  Treadwell.  Sec,  16  Thomas  St..  New  York. 

L'd.— Patsalana.  at  Arcadia.  Ala. 

M.  G.  Kushtun,  See.,  Raif  Branch,  Ala. 

lo.~Union,  at  Dexter,  Iowa. 

M.  E.  Darby,  Sec,  Dexter,  Iowa. 

■J7.— Des  Moines  County,  at  BurUncton,  Iowa. 
Jno.  Nau,  Sec,  Middletown,  Iowa. 

IH,  20.— lllinoia  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ula. 
J.  M.  llambaush.  Sec,  Spring,  Ilia. 


1^~  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
4)1x06  and  place  of  future  meetings.— Ei>. 


^M 


im>^ 


Bees  all  Right  Now— J.  Q- Wells, 
Boone  Giove,-o  Ind.,  on  Feb,  24, 1886, 
says : 

I  use  the  American  hive,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  hive  composed  of  9 
frames  12  inches  square  inside,  mak- 
ing the  liive  13  inches  square  inside. 
From  31  colonies,  last  year,  I  ex- 
tracted 16  barrels  of  honey,  82  gallons 
to  the  barrel,  and  increased  my  apiary 
to  52  colonies.  There  are  no  bees  of 
any  consequence  within  5  miles  of 
mine.  Bees  are  wintering  finely  so 
far,  but  the  worst  time  is  yet  to  come. 
I  winter  my  bees  in  the  cellar. 


TJniting  ftueenless  Colonies.— V. 
Heinemanu,  of  Valparaiso,^  Ind., 
practices  the  following  plan  : 

My  method  of  uniting  queenless 
colonies  wiih  colonies  that  contain 
queens  is  as  follows  :  Take  the  bot- 
tom-board off  the  hive  of  the  queen- 
less  colony,  and  place  it  on  the  hive 
which  contains  the  queen,  leaving  the 
honey-board  with  communications  on 
the  lower  hive;  close  the  entrance  in 
the  top  hive,  and  give  a  little  smoke 
to  each  colony.  This  must  be  done 
in  the  evening,  after  the  bees  quit 
flying.  The  queenless  colony  should 
be  left  on  from  24  to  48  hours.  If  the 
queenless  colony  has  not  united  with 
the  lower  colony  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  mentioned,  they  should  be 
brushed  down.  This  plan  I  have 
practiced  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
I  have  never  lost  a  queen  or  bees  by 
its  use. 


Disinfecting  Foul-Broody  Hives, 
•etc.— G.  J.  Pease,  Ann  Arbor,o^Mich., 
writes  : 

In  the  spring  of  1884  I  had  8  colonies 
of  bees,  6  of  them  gave  me  500  pounds 
of  comb  honey,  and  300  pounds  of 
extracted  honey  ;  one  colony  stored 
230  pounds  of  it.  My  bees  had  the  foul 
brood,  but  I  did  not  know  it  until  the 
spring  of  1SS5.  I  then  commenced 
smoking  them  with  thyme,  as  per  the 
Bee  Journal,  only  more  thoroughly, 
giving  each  hive  from  25  to  75  puffs 
from  the  smoker  each  morning  before 


working  hours.  I  think  it  may  have 
done  some  good,  as  (i  colonies  stored 
over  GOO  pounds  of  honey  in  the  sea- 
son of  1885,  and  3  colonies  sent  out 
swarms,  but  they  soon  returned  to 
their  old  home.  I  gave  them  plenty 
of  room,  ticring-up  several  stories  in 
height.  They  all  seemed  to  be  full  of 
bees,  and  putting  in  full  time.  Foul 
brood  increased  as  the  honey-flow 
ended,  and  in  the  fall  of  1885  I  sub- 
mitted a  sample  of  comb  to  one  of  our 
best  and  most  scientiflc  apiarists  for 
advice.  He  advised  me  to  destroy  the 
bees.  I  did  it  with  sulphur.  I  have 
10  hives,  8  supers,  bottoms  andcovers, 
frames  and  sections,  boxes  in  all  con- 
ditions, some  empty,  some  tilled  with 
comb,  and  some  partly  filled;  some 
very  nice  and  white,  and  some  dark  ; 
some  filled  with  honey,  some  partly 
filled,  some  with  foundation  starters  ; 
the  honey  candied— all  a  confused 
mass,  and  mostly  stacked  up  in  rny 
honev-room.  My  apiary  was  on  tin 
and  iron  roofs  over  buildings.  From 
accounts  of  the  foul  brood  malady  all 
the  roofs  must  be  more  or  less  in- 
fected. I  am  desirous  to  re-stock  my 
apiary,  if  I  can  do  so  with  a  good 
prospect  of  success.  I  wish  to  have 
advice,  first,  as  to  how  to  disinfect 
adjoining  roofs;  second,  will  a  coat  of 
paint  make  my  apiary  roof  all  right  'i 
third,  for  disinfecting  hives,  will 
painting  them  with  some  solution,  or 
boiling,  be  the  cheapest  and  most 
effective  ?  and  fourth,  how  can  I  best 
utilize  candied  honey  in  the  comb, 
there  being  dark  comb  and  some  foul 
brood  in  a  few  frames? 

fVVill  some  one  having  had  experi- 
ence with  foul  brood  please  reply  to 
the  above.— Ed.] 


Honey-Comb —W.J.  C,  Brown  Co., 
Ills.,  asks  the  following  : 
Is  honey-comb  digestible  ? 
[No.— Ed.] 

Producing  and  Selling  Honey.— 3 
— R.  Grinsell,  (19-43),  Baden, o  Mo., 
on  Jan.  22,  1886,  writes  : 

In  the  fall  of  1884  I  had  50  colonies 
of  bees,  10  were  rather  weak,  and  the 
balance  were  in  good  condition.  I 
wintered  them  on  i\\^  summer  stands, 
having  lost  very  heavily  the  year 
previous  by  cellar-wintering.  In  the 
spring  of  1885  I  had  17  good  colonies 
and  2  weak  ones  to  start  with,  and 
about  400  empty  combs.  I  worked  13 
colonies  for  extracted  honey,  and 
secured  1,000  pounds  of  honey,  one- 
half  clover  and  the  balance  light- 
colored  fall  honey.  I  considered  that 
doing  well  for  a  farmer  bee-keeper. 
I  worked  these  colonies  «  ^a  Dadant ; 
had  only  3  swarms,  and  those  I  hived 
in  10-frame  Simplicity  hives,  3  deep, 
with  empty  frames  in  each.  lu  work- 
ing for  comb  tioney  I  use  the  Heddon 
plan— an  8-frame  hive  with  cases  of 
sections  P/^  inches  wide  with  no  sep- 
arators. I  think  that  Dadant  &  Son 
have  the  secret  of  producing  extracted 
honey,  but  what  I  am  looking  for  is 
the  secret  of  selling  it.  I  sold  all  of  | 
my  clover  honey  at  a  good  price,  but 


I  sold  a  500-pound  barrel  of  fall  honey 
for  Ti%  cents  per  pound.  How  does 
that  compare  with  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion V  In  St.  Louis  to-day  I  can  buy 
10  tons  of  extracted  honey  at  5  cents 
per  pound.  If  bee-keepers  do  not 
learn  to  sell  their  extracted  honey  at 
liome,  their  days  are  numbered.  I 
put  43  colonies  into  the  cellar  last 
fall.  The  temperature  in  the  cellar 
is  from  38°  to  4.5°.  Tliey  are  doing 
well. 


Bees  in  Splendid  Condition.— Henry 
W.  Ilaag,  Pettit,+o  Ind.,  on  Feb.  IS, 
1886,  says : 

My  bees  are  in  splendid  condition. 
To  dav  I  took  them  from  the  cellar 
for  a  flight  after  77  days'  confinement. 
I  examined  one  of  the  weakest  colo- 
nies, and  to  mv  surprise  I  found  brood 
in  all  stages  of  development.  I  have 
12  colonies,  and  one  3-frame  nucleus, 
which  is  also  in  fine  condition.  I  have 
been  wintering  my  bees  in  a  cellar 
where  the  mercury  was  between  40° 
and  almost  at  freezing  point. 

Large  Hives,  etc.— 8— Fayette  Lee, 
(64-124),  Cokato,©  Minn.,  on  Feb.  23, 
1886,  writes  : 

The  best  hive  for  any  bee-keeper 
who  does  not  want  to  feed  his  bees  in 
the  fall,  is  a  10-frame  Langstroth  hive, 
the  first  story  for  extracting,  or  2 
cases  for  comb  honey.  Mr.  Chas. 
Dadant  is  right  in  regard  to  large 
hives,  for  in  them  we  always  get 
enough  honey  in  the  brood-chamber 
to  winter  the  bees  on  if  we  manage 
rightly,  and  every  comb  is  filled. 
Capped  honey  is  the  cheapest  food 
for  winter.  Any  hive  that  will  not 
hold  honey  enough  (say  20  pounds) 
besides  what  combs  the  brood  covers, 
is  a  poor  hive  for  beginners.  Bees 
will  store  just  as  much  honey  in  the 
upper  story  If  there  is  30  pounds  in 
the  brood-chamber, after  the  30  pounds 
is  put  there.  I  think  that  some  one 
said  that  bees  would  not  eat  pollen  if 
the  temperature  was  right  in  the 
cellar.  The  temperature  of  my  cellar 
has  been  from  40°  to  4-5°  all  winter, 
and  the  bees  do  eat  pollen.  I  still 
think  that  dampness  is  the  cause  of 
bee-diarrhea,  and  I  am  not  alone  in 
this  belief.  My  bees  are  all  right  yet, 
with  only  two  pailfuls  of  dead  bees  on 
the  cellar  floor. 


Good  Results.— Joseph  Beath,  Corn- 
ing, P  Iowa,  on  Feb.  16,  1886,  writes 
thus  : 

I  have  always  supposed  that  we 
had  hardly  an  average  country  here 
for  bees,  but  the  following  dated  Feb. 
1,  1886,  appeared  in  a  local  paper  of 
Feb.  4  :  "I  started  last  spring  with 
20  colonies  of  bees,  and  I  increased 
them  to  89,  obtained  over  2,000  pounds 
of  comb  honey,  and  sold  !S365  worth 
of  bees  and  lioney.  I  have  .50  colonies 
in  the  cellar,  and  they  have  from  30 
to  80  pounds  of  honey  each.— S.  T. 
Dagget."  I  had  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Dagget,  and  he  said  that  the 
increase  Was  all  obtained  by  natural 
swarming,  and  he  used  only  2J^  pounds 
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of  foundation  for  both  the  brood-nest 
and  sections  of  each  hive.  If  we  false 
the  whole  89  colonies  and  suppose 
them  to  equal  the  50  (and  Mr.  D.  said 
that  his  last  swarm  gathered  35  pounds, 
which  was  the  lightest  of  any  after 
allowing  6  pounds  for  the  bees),  we 
have  344?^  pounds  of  comb  honey  for 
each  colony,  spring  count,  and  3  9-20 
swarms.  What  I  would  like  to  know 
is  this  :  Have  we  the  "  boss  "  bee- 
pasturage  in  the  world,  or  the  "  boss  " 
bee-keeper  V  or  what  ?  If  the  above 
is  true,  it  must  have  been  all  gath- 
ered in  1885,  for  his  bees  were  starv- 
ing in  the  spring,  and  he  had  to  feed 
them.  I  should  like  to  know  the 
nearest  to  this  that  has  ever  been  re- 
ported and  well  authenticated.  After 
the  honey  harvest  his  hives  contained 
from  35  to  104  pounds  each.  My  own 
report  is  this  :  Eleven  colonies  in  the 
spring  of  1885,  23  in  the  fall,  and  1,500 
pounds  of  extracted  honey,  with  a 
fair  supply  left  for  the  bees  to  winter 
on  ;  also  4  swarms  that  absconded.  I 
wish  that  some  of  the  prominent  cor- 
respondents of  the  Bee  Journal 
would  tell  me  the  best  way  to  fasten 
the  wire  into  foundation  without  a 
press.  I  wire  my  frames  and  then 
press  the  wire  into  the  foundation  by 
running  a  small  wooden  wheel  over 
it,  but  last  tall  I  had  considerable  to 
fall  down  when  the  honey  was  coming 
in  fast. 

Bees  and  Fixtures  Burned.— James 
Nipe,  Spring  Prairie, o^  Wis.,  on  Feb. 
20, 1886,  writes  : 

My  house  took  fire  on  the  afternoon 
of  Feb.  lii,  and  was  burned  with  a 
large  portion  of  its  contents,  includ- 
ing 163  colonies  of  bees  that  were  in 
the  cellar  with  about  $100  worth  of 
bee-lixtures. 


keepers  tell  me  if  anything  can  be 
done  for  this  colony  ;  for  without  help 
they  will  surely  perish  before  there  is 
any  chance  of  their  having  a  cleans- 
ing flight.  They  could  be  fed  any 
kind  of  medicated  syrup  without  any 
trouble.  The  bees  that  get  out  of  the 
hives  fall  into  the  water  with  which 
the  cellar  bottom  is  covered,  and  that 
causes  a  mildew  or  mold  to  form  on 
the  bottom,  which  results  in  an  un- 
pleasant odor.  Should  this  mold  and 
dead  bees  be  removed  V  It  will  dis- 
turb the  bees  to  some  extent. 


A  Diseased  Colony.— S.  J.  Toung- 
man,  Cato,0  Mich.,  writes  : 

Having  examined  my  bees  to-day. 
I  find  them  very  quiet,  only  one  col- 
ony showing  any  signs  of  diarrhea. 
They  have  been  confined  55  days.  The 
cellar  is  dug  in  heavy  clay  ground.  I 
was  obliged  to  drain  it  about  200  feet, 
and  about  4  feet  in  depth  ;  the  water 
has  been  constantly  flowing  in  the 
drain.  The  walls  of  the  cellar  are  18 
inches  thick,  built  of  stone  ;  then  one 
corner  of  the  cellar  was  partitioned 
off,  filling  in  all  around  with  G  inches 
of  dry  planer  shavings,  except  over- 
head whicli  is  ceiled  with  1-incli 
boards.  When  there  is  a  fire  above, 
the  temperature  is  50°  above  zero ; 
without  tlie  fire,  48^  above.  There  is 
no  upward  ventilation  in  it.  Some  of 
the  hives  have  nothing  whatever  over 
the  frames  ;  on  those  tliat  have  cush- 
ions the  bees  cluster  on  the  outside 
to  some  extent,  which  seems  quite 
refreshing  when  the  temperature  is 
18'J  below  zero,  outside  of  tlie  cellar. 
The  colony  that  shows  signs  of  dis- 
ease occupies  a  two-story  hive,  which 
rests  nearer  to  the  ground  than  any 
of  the  others.  It  has  no  cover  over 
the  frames  :  the  bees  can  be  seen 
crawling  over  the  frames,  and  can  be 
reached  handily.  I  would  like  to 
have  some  of   the  experienced  bee- 


Feeding  Bees  Rye  Meal.— W.  R. 
F.  asks  the  following  questions  : 

I  desire  some  information  on  feed- 
ing rye  meal  to  bees  in  the  spring,  for 
pollen.  Should  it  be  fed  dry  or  mixed 
with  honey  V  How  will  the  bees  find 
it? 

[It  should  be  put  on  a  dish  or  board 
in  the  sun  a  few  rods  from  the  hives 
where  the  bees  will  generally  find  it ; 
if  they  do  not,  a  small  piece  of  honey 
placed  were  the  bees  will  find  it,  and 
then  taken  to  the  meal  and  placed  on 
it,  will  soon  cause  large  numbers  of 
bees  to  work  on  it  aud  the  meal 
too.— Ed.] 

Bee-Keeping  in  Utah.— John  Dunn, 
Toole,K3  Utah,  on  Feb.  16, 1886,  says: 

This  has  been  an  open  winter  here  ; 
bees  have  been  out  a  great  deal,  and 
if  the  weather  continues  long  as  it 
has  been  since  Jan.  1,  there  will  be 
some  brood  in  the  hives,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  colonies  are  breeding 
now.  Last  year  we  had  a  good  flow 
of  honey,  although  I  had  not  the  time 
to  take  it  all  out  last  fall ;  but  I  find 
that  there  will  not  be  any  lost,  as  the 
present  winter  has  been  such  that  the 
bees  required  more  honey.  I  have 
just  left  my  bees  on  the  summer 
stands,  and  have  not  put  any  extra 
covering  over  them,  and  I  think  they 
will  come  out  just  as  well  as  those 
that  have  housed  them.  We  some- 
times have  a  fine  winter  until  March, 
and  then  sometimes  we  have  bad 
weather  until  to  May,  and  it  is  then 
that  our  loss  is  great ;  for  the  bees  are 
nearly  all  breeding  before  that  time, 
and  I  have  seen  the  brood  frozen  in 
the  combs  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  not  be  so  this  year. 


this  year.  If  you  wish  to  make  any 
suggestions  as  to  a  new  classificatiou 
in  this  Department  another  year,  the 
Board  will  be  pleased  to  receive  them, 
and  aid  the  bee-keepers  of  the  State 
in  any  way  in  their  power.  So  little 
interest  has  been  manifested  at  the 
Fairs,  that  the  Board  has  had  no  en- 
couragement to  offer  more  than  they 
do.  It  is  very  desirable  that  an 
Illinois  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
should  be  organized,  and  if  you  will 
call  a  meeting  of  those  engaged  in 
that  industry,  the  meeting  to  take 
place  in  Springfield,  the  writer  will 
do  all  in  his  power  to  assist  you  in  its 
organization." 


Sharp  Hits  and  Truth.— Franklin 

P.  Stiles,  Haverhill,  (5  Mass.,  on  Feb. 
22,  1886,  says : 

Sharp  hits  and  naked  truths  are 
enjoyed  by  all,  and  the  "  chips  "  from 
such  "  hewing  "  should  have  unob- 
structed right  of  way;  but  doe» 
"  history  making  "  require  that  chip 
dirt  shall  be  thrown  in  the  face  of  the 
entire  fraternity  V     What  think  you  ? 

[Cheerfully  we  reply  that  "  dirt- 
throwing"  in  controversies  always  in- 
dicates a  lack  of  argument,  but  we 
discover  no  "dirt"  in  the  article 
evidently  referred  to.  Our  corres- 
pondents must  take  due  notice  that 
whenever  we  discover  any  but  Hnd 
criticisms  (which  are  always  valuable) 
we  shall  let  the  subject  rest  until  all 
are  content  to  be  good-natured  in  the 
controversy. — Ed.] 


Illinois  State  Convention.— Mrs.  L. 
Harrison,  Peoria,©  Ills.,  on  Feb.  15, 
1886,  writes  thus  : 

In  compliance  with  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Cutting,  President  of  the 
North  American  Bee-Keepers'  So- 
ciety, and  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
Vice-President  for  Illinois,  I  wrote  to 
Charles  F.  Mills,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  opinion  of  bee-keep- 
ers of  this  State,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  calling  a  convention  at  Springfield 
next  winter,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Mills.    Here  is  his  letter  : 

"  There  will  be  little,  if  any  change 
in  the  premiums  for  bees,  honey,  etc.. 


Bees  Wintering  Finely.— Wm.  H. 

Miller,  Berrien  Springs,  p  Mich.,  on 
Feb.  20,  18^6,  writes : 

I  lost  67  colonies  last  winter,  being 
all  but  one  that  I  had  the  fall  pre- 
vious, and  the  one  left  was  very  weak. 
In  the  spring  I  bought  2  colonies  and 
worked  them  for  increase,  but  only 
by  natural  swarming.  1  lost  one  good 
colony,  and  I  now  have  16,  which  I 
think  are  wintering  finely,  as  they 
were  all  right  last  week.  I  hope  that 
the  coming  season  will  be  as  good  as 
the  last. 


Report  for  1885,  etc.— F.  A.  Gib- 
son, Racine.o.  Wis.,  on  Feb.  23,  1886, 
writes : 

My  bees  did  very  well  the  past  sea- 
son. I  obtained  2^000  pounds  of  comb 
honey,  and  2,000  pounds  of  extracted 
honey,  and  have  sold  all  of  it  in  the 
home  market,  the  comb  honey  from 
10  to  20  cents,  and  the  extracted  from 
12  to  15  cents  per  pound  ;  and  the  bees 
have  had  plenty  to  winter  on.  I  have 
89  colonies  packed  in  my  bee-cellar, 
that  I  put  in  on  Nov.  20, 1885.  They 
have  been  very  quiet  all  winter.  The 
temperature  has  been  40°.  My  hives 
are  reversible.  I  keep  no  bottom- 
boards  on  them  through  the  winter, 
but  put  them  on  the  top— the  only 
true  way  to  winter  bees  safely,  I 
think.  I  have  had  bees  for  25  or  30 
years,  and  one  of  my  chief  hobbies 
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has  been  to  winter  bees  safely,  and  I 
feel  satisfied  that  I  have  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  linding  the  true  way.  My 
cellar  has  no  ventilation,  only  when  I 
visit  my  bees,  and  that  is  every  day. 
I  look  at  them  with  a  light,  and  it 
does  not  disturb  them  at  all.  They 
have  consumed  only  2  pounds  per 
colony,  and  only  a  few  dead  bees  can 
be  found  on  the  cellar  bottom.  They 
have  had  no  Bight  since  I  put  them 
in.  I  prevented  them  from  swarming 
last  season. 


Cleansing  Foul-Broody  Hives  and 
Combs.— N.  II.  Ward,  Winchester,©* 
Ind.,  on  Feb.  22, 1886,  says  : 

For  cleansing  foul-broody  hives  and 
combs  I  use  lye  made  from  wood 
ashes ;  close  the" entrance  of  the  hive, 
put  in  the  lye,  and  with  a  stiff  broom 
give  it  a  good  scouring.  If  you  wish 
to  see  how  nicely  the  hive  will  be 
cleansed,  try  it.  To  clean  foul-broody 
combs,  take  a  sharp  knife  with  a 
rougli  edge,  and  shave  off  the  cap- 
pings,  have  a  vessel  of  lye  large 
enough  to  take  in  a  frame  and  dip  it 
in  until  all  the  cells  are  filled  ;  then 
throw  the  lye  out  of  the  cells,and  pour 
cold  water  upon  the  combs  until  they 
are  well  washed.  You  can  then  place 
them  in  the  hive,  and  the  bees  will 
accept  them  and  go  to  work  on  them. 


Good  Increase,  etc.— Moses  Bailey, 
Winterset,?  Iowa,  on  Feb.  18,  1886, 
writes : 

On  May  1, 188-5, 1  had  4  colonies  of 
bees  left— 1  good  colony,  1  of  medium 
strength,  and  2  quite  weak,  the  4 
making  not  more  than  one  strong 
enoueh  for  surplus  honey  gathering. 
The  strongest  one  had  the  most  bee- 
bread,  probably  as  much  as  the  other 
3,if  not  more ;  they  also  had  one  frame 
of  very  good  honey  close  to  them, 
which  "they  used  from  liberally.  I 
increased  them  to  47  colonies,  and 
about  35  of  them  had  plenty  of  stores 
to  supply  them  until  May  1.  The 
balance  were  quite  short  of  stores, 
and  several  of  them  may  starve.  I 
took  about  200  pounds  of  honey,  three- 
fourths  of  it  being  extracted.  Two 
starved  colonies  came  to  my  apiary 
in  the  latter  part  of  June,  which  were 
fixed  up,  and  they  went  to  work  finely. 
So  far  as  I  know  my  bees  are  winter- 
ing finely. 


with.  These  I  increased  to  94  colo- 
nies, and  obtained  2,000  pounds  of 
honey,  300  pounds  of  it  being  comb 
honey,  and  thebalance  extracted.  We 
had  hardly  any  fall  honey,  and  so  the 
bees  were  left  rather  light  in  stores, 
thus  causing  much  feeding.  Last  fall 
I  put  94  colonies  into  the  cellar  on 
Dec.  16  and  17,  and  they  are  doing 
finely  so  far.  There  is  no  disease  to 
be  seen  yet.  1  read  Mr.  J.  M.  Good- 
rich's article  on  page  57,  about  up- 
ward ventilation  in  wintering,  and  I 
think  that  he  is  correct.  I  tried  it 
last  winter,  and  got  enough  of  no  up- 
ward ventilation.  Had  I  given  my 
bees  upward  ventilation  as  I  always 
had  done,  my  loss  would  not  have 
been  nearly  as  large  as  it  was. 


My  Experience  with  Bees.— H.J. 
Smith,  Burlington, o.  Wis.,  on  Feb. 
16,  says : 

On  Nov.  16, 1884, 1  put  100  colonies 
of  bees  into  the  cellar.  Twelve  of 
them  were  lost  in  the  cellar,  3  starved, 
9  died  with  diarrhea,  and  a  great 
many  more  were  affected  witii  tlie 
disease,  so  that  when  I  put  them  out 
in  the  spring  of  1885,  they  dwindled 
badly.  The  spring  was  so  cold  and 
wet  that  when  they  left  the  hives 
they  chilled  before  they  could  return 
again  ;  that  weakened  them  so  tliat  I 
had  to  keep  on  doubling  them  up 
until  the  lioney  season  came,  when  I 
had  only  60  colonies  left,  and  weak 
ones  at  that,  to  commence  the  season 


Bees  Doing  Well.— Wm.  Anderson, 
Sherman,o  Mo.,  on  Feb.  23,  1886, 
writes  : 

After  such  a  hard  winter  so  far  my 
bees  are  doing  very  well,  except  that 
we  had  some  weather  that  was  mod- 
erate enough  to  cause  an  uproar  in 
the  hives,  and  not  warm  enough  to 
allow  tliem  to  get  out ;  so  they  voided 
as  best  they  could,  and  smeared  the 
hives  and  combs  very  much.  A  great 
many  of  the  bees  are  frozen  in  this 
locality,  as  so  many  bee-men  were  not 
expecting  a  very  cold  winter,  and  ^o 
failed  to  put  their  bees  in  condition 
to  stand  very  much  cold.  My  loss 
will  be  very  little,  unless  something 
happens  in  the  future. 


Wiring  Brood-Frames.— M.  P.  C, 

of  Newport, 6  Vt.,  asks  the  foUowing^ 
question  : 

In  wiring  brood-frames  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  in  comb  foundation, 
what  would  be  the  objection  to  having 
tlie  wire  run  liorizoutally  instead  of 
perpendicularly,  the  usual  way,  thus 
lessening  the  labor  of  wiring  'i 

[Foundation  warps  from  two  causes 
— expansion  and  grsivity.  Vertical 
wires  avoid  the  latter  cause,  and  in 
any  case  the  closer  together  the  wires 
are  placed,  the  less  liability  to  warp- 
ing from  expansion.  Many  have  tried 
both  ways,  and  a  large  majority  pre- 
fer vertical  wiring—"  the  usual  way," 
as  you  say.— James  Heddon.] 


How  I  Winter  my   Bees.— O.  F. 

Beal,  of  Mineral  Point, o*  Mo.,  writes: 

We  have  had  3  very  cold  winters, 
and  it  has  thinned  out  the  bees  con- 
siderably here.  Last  season  was  a 
poor  one  for  honey ;  during  white 
clover  season  the  weather  was  cold 
and  wet,  and  in  the  fall,  when  we  had 
a  little  flow  of  honey,  it  rained  for  5 
or  6  days,  thereby  leaving  the  bees 
short  for  winter  stores.  I  "have  had 
so  many  bees  to  freeze,  that  I  finally 
constructed  a  house  that  holds  8  colo- 
nies (4  below  and  4  above).  The  house 
is  double-walled,with  two  thicknesses 
of  lumljer,  and  also  two  thicknesses 
of  building  paper— forming  a  dead-air 
space  of  lialf  an  inch  all  about  it.  The 
doors  are  made  double  also.  I  had  7 
colonies  in  one  liouse  and  6  in  the 
other.  Three  colonies  were  very  small, 
not  over  a  quart  or  two  of  bees  in 
each,  and  they  froze.  These  bees 
were  in  apartments  15  inches  square 
by  20  inches  in  depth.  I  took  out  the 
honey-boxes  in  the  top-tier  and  hung 
the  brood-combs  in  their  place.  Had 
the  other  3  colonies  been  a  little 
larger  I  think  that  they  would  not 
have  frozen.  I  make  a  hive  after  the 
same  pattern  for  only  one  colony,  but 
it  makes  an  expensive  hive.  I  believe 
if  we  would  make  better  hives  we 
would  not  lose  so  many  bees.  We 
have  had  a  temperature  of  lO'^,  1-5° 
and  20"^  below  zero,  at  different  times 
this  winter.  I  examined  my  bees 
(opened  the  door  to  see  how  they  were 
getting  along)  when  the  thermometer 
was  at  zero,  and  there  was  but  very 
little  frost  near  the  door. 


Condition  of  Bees  in  Kentucky,  etc. 
— G.  W.  Demaree,  Christiansburg,5 
Ky.,  on  Feb.  20, 1886,  writes  : 

I  was  very  much  surprised,  as  well 
as  very  sorry,  to  see  the  discouraging 
report  of  my  good  friend,  Eev.  L. 
Johnson.  His  location  is  less  than  -50 
miles  north  of  mine,  and  my  losses 
are  not  serious  at  this  date.  Two  or 
three  good  colonies,  and  some  weak 
nuclei  perished,  being  unable  to  reach 
their  stores  on  account  of  continued 
low  temperature.  My  apiary  is  in 
better  condition  now  than  it  was  last 
winter  at  this  time.  I  have  not  heard 
from  all  the  bees  around  here,  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  losses  will  be 
less  than  that  of  last  winter,  and  less 
than  that  of  1881 .  Allow  me  to  say 
that  the  old  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal leads  all  bee-periodicals,  in  my 
estimation.  I  admire  it  the  more  be- 
cause it  treats  bee-culture  solely  as  a 
business  industry.    Success  to  it. 


The  Honey  Trade.— Jerome  Twich- 
ell,  Kansas  City,*o  Mo.,  writes  : 

Having  sold  my  interest  in  the  firm 
of  demons,  Cloon  &  Co.,  it  is  with 
regret  that  I  announce  my  retirement 
from  the  honey  business  for  the  pres- 
ent. It  is  now  five  years  since  I  com- 
menced handling  honey  in  this  city, 
and  from  a  few  thousand  pounds  sold 
only  during' the  fall  and  winter  sea- 
son, I  have  seen  the  trade  grow  to 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds 
yearly,  and  sold  during  every  month 
from  January  to  December.  But  my 
alliterative  hobby,  "Honey,  health 
and  happiness,"  has  made  me  an  en- 
thusiast on  this  subject,  and  I  pre- 
sume it  will  be  impossible  for  me  long 
to  remain  out  of  the  business.  I  must 
acknowledge  my  heartfelt  gratitude 
for  the  many  courtesies  received  from 
bee-keepers,  and  my  continued  in- 
terest in  their  welfare  and  success, 
and  should  I  again  become  associated 
with  them  in  a  business  way,  I  hope 
to  meet  the  same  cheerful  co-opera- 
tion that  I  have  had  in  the  past. 


Preserve  your  papers  lor  reference. 
If  you  have  no  BINDEK  we  will  mall  you 
one  lor  1^  cents,  or  you  can  have  one  FREK 
if  you  will  send  us  4  new  yearly  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Bee  JoniiNAL. 
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^:|jecial  Notices. 


Golden  Rules  for  successful  advertis- 
ing, are  these  :  1.  Attractive  display.  2.  Sal- 
ient points  clearly  stated.  3.  Repetition. 
Don't  spend  all  your  money  in  one  insertion, 
4.  Choice  of  the  Paper  which  reaches  the 
people  you  want  to  reach.  These  ivxlcs 
never  fail. 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
■writing  to  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
■<some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  P08t>0ffice,  County 
■or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


Perforated -Zinc— We  have  laid  in  a 
stock  of  perforated  zinc,  for  e.vcluding 
drones  and  queens,  and  can  fill  orders  for 
any  size  of  pieces  or  quantity  at  15  cents 
per  square  foot,  or  in  full  sheets  3x8  feet  at 
^•2.7i>  per  sheet.  We  also  have  pieces  cut  to 
fit  the  Langstroth  hive— lO^^xl-iVz— Price  25 
cents  each. 


A  Oood  Record.— In  the  Seed  Catalogue 
■of  Jas.  J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  Mass., 
page  10,  is  found  the  following  extract  from 
aletterof  D.  S.  Lyon,  Solsville,  N.Y.:  "This 
makes  twenty-one  years  we  have  used  your 
seed  and  always  to  our  complete  satisfac- 
tion." In  our  advertising  columns  Mr. 
Gregory  offers  to  send  his  catalogue  of  such 
seed  as  this,  free  to  all  manldnd. 


Beesivax  \%''anted.— We  are  now  paying 
2-4  cents  per  pound  for  good, average,  yellow 
Beeswax,  delivered  here.  Cash  on  arrival. 
Shipments  are  solicited.  The  name  of  the 
shipper  should  be  put  on  every  package  to 
prevent  mistakes. 


gdp'  We  have  renoivorl  a  onpy  of  Greon's  New 
CntaUiinie  unr]  Fruit  (iiiidc.  It  contains  iimrp  in- 
formation nn  fruit  culiurf  than  any  nthiT  pnli- 
lisheil.  It  is  a  ri.niplL'tt'i-Miiilc  fur  t-'rowinj,'  all  kinds 
Of  fruits.  Send  for  It  ami  for  a  sample  fopv<if  tlial 
Bpritrlitly  paper.  Green's  FnriT  Ghoweij,  Illus- 
trated.  edited  by  Chas.  A.  Green.  Semi  your  ad- 
dress an  a  postal  curd  for  Catalojnie  and  paper, 
both  free.  Address,  Gkeex's  NrusKRY  Co.,  Box 
592,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


Onr  New   Cataloi^me   of   Bee-Keepers' 

Supplies  for  1886  is  issued,  and  will  be  sent 
to  anj'  one  desirino-  a  copy.  Send  name  and 
address,  plainly  written,  on  a  Postal  Card 
for  it. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


Office  of  the  American  Bee  JouRNAii,    i 

Monday,  10  a.  m..  Mar.  1,  1886.  f 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  houey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— Sales  have  been  quite  Rood  this  month 
for  Itest  grades  of  comb  honey,  some  brln^inK  inc. 
per  pound  when  in  perfect  order.  Tliere  is  a  light 
supply  here,  and  now  Is  a  favorable  lime  to  for- 
ward shipments.    Extracted  honey  brinjis  6igi8c. 

BEBSWAX.-:25(!i'i2';c.  per  lb. 

K.  A.  BUHNETT.  IKl  South  Water  8t. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.-We  note  an  improvement  of  sales  of 
boney  the  past  week,  but  prices  continue  to  rule 
low.  We  quote  as  follows  :  Fancy  white  comb 
in  i-Ib.  paper  cartons,  13(&  14c.;  the  same  in  i-Ib. 
glassed  or  unbiassed  sections,  lii(j<i:io.;  the  same 
in  2-lb.  glassed  sections,  OCgiloJ^c.  and  fair  to  good 
in  glassed  *2-lhs.,  8(gisic.  Fancy  buckwheat  honey 
in  l-Ib.  unKiasaed  sections.  lOc;  the  same  in  2-lb. 
sections,  glassed. H@9c.  Extracted,white,(>!^(!57i^c; 
bucit wheat.  ."iCgiGc. 

BEESWAX.--J7(a!2Bc. 

MCCAPL  &  XllLDHETH  BROS..  34  HudBOn  St. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  quiet  and  the  demand 
light  just  now.  We  quote  prices  as  follows:- 
Choice  comb  honey.  I0(ai2c.  Extracted,  In  bar- 
rels, 4;^05c.  Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  in 
No.  1  piickages,  M  advance  on  above  prices. 

BEESWAX. -Firm  at  22!^c.  for  prime. 

D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— There  is  no  speculation  whatever  In 
the  market,  and  the  demand  is  slow  for  extracted 
honey  from  manufacturers,  while  it  is  fair  for 
horsey  in  gluns  jars,  ftir  table  use.  Demand  for 
comb  honey  is  slow  and  the  market  is  well  supplied 
with  all  kinds.  Extracted  honey  brings  4f;i)Hc.,  and 
choice  comb  honey  brings  I2@iric.  in  a  jobbing  way. 

BEESWAX.— The  home  demand  is  good,  while 
arrivals  are  slow.  We  pay  25@27c.  for  good  yellow 
to  choice. 

C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CLBVELAND. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  not  quite  as  active  aa  tt 
has  been,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  many  attractions  of 
the  Holiday  Season,  Best  white,  1-lb.  sections 
sell  at  15c.,  and  2-lbs.  for  I3@l4c..  but  there  is  not 
so  much  sale  for  the  latter.  Second  grade  honey 
is  dull  at  I2(g»i;jc.  Old  white,  I0(a)l2c.  Extracted, 
7(aiHc.  per  lb. 

BEESWAX.— Very  scarce  at  22@25c. 

A.  C.  Kbndel.  115  untarlo  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Sales  are  improving  and  we  have  a 
good  trade  in  comb,  although  prices  are  not  as 
Arm,  owing  to  good  prospects  in  ('alifornla  for  a 
large  crop  having  reduced  their  prices  about  2  cts. 
We  quote  as  follows  :  Choice  comb  in  1-lh.  sections, 
Ific;  fair  to  dark,  ]2(<lil4c.;  in  2-Ib.  sections.  12'^14 
cents.  Extracted  is  dull  and  slow.  Dark  brings 
y]-2to4o.;  white, 6@7c. 

BEESWAX.-23C. 

Ci.kmons.Cloon  &  Co.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— The  salefor  honey  for  the  past  month 

has  been  as  light  as  we  have  ever  known  it,  and 

prices  are  weak.  One-pound,  white  clover,  I3@i5c; 

2-pound  sections,  1  lnniHc.    Extracted,  (ifSHc. 

BEESWAX.-aocts.  per  lb. 

Blakk  &  KiPLEY.  57  Chatham  Street. 

BAN  FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.— The  market  ia  very  dull.    We  quote  as 
follows;  White  and  extra  white  comb,  ll^OISc; 
dark   comb.  fi^@sc.    White  extracted,  (jH@5Hc-i 
amber,  4(^n4}^c.;  dark  and  candied,  3%(ai4c. 
BEESWAX.— Quotable  at  23{g)25c..  wholesale. 
O.  B.  S.MITH  &  Co.,  423  Front  Street. 

DETROIT. 
HONEY.— The  market  is  very  dull.    Be^t  white 
In   I-Ib.  sections,    14c.     There  is  considerable  in 
commission  houses  and  prices   are   liable  to  be 
lower. 
BEESWAX.— It  is  In  good  demand  at  23@25c. 
M.  H.  HiTNT..  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 


Tlie  Great  IHarbleliead  Seedsman.— 

For  30  vears  Jan.  J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Marhleliead, 
MajiR.,  lias  been  distributing  his  Seed  all  ovor  the 
United  Statew  until  his  name  has  become  a  house- 
hold word  in  tlu*  hmisi'  nt  nrarb  ovcrv  farmer, 
and  his  Seeds  li;i  v<'  p-itahlislicd  inr  tln-nisrlvcs  an 
international  rf|Mii;itinii.  Tiu- viilm- cf  a  crop 'of 
any  kind  is  alwavs  lU'tiTinind  by  the  valiii'  <>f  the 
Seeds  that  are  siiwii.  (Jrognry's  Seeds  never  fail, 
therefore  the  3n  years  of  successful  business. 
Look  up  his  advertisement  ill  our  columns  of  this 
week. 


Convention  Notices. 


B^"  The  Union  Bee-Keepers*  Association  of 
Western  I()wa  will  meet  in  Dexter,  Iowa,  on  April 
10,  1886,  at  10  a.m.  M.  E.  Darby,  Sec. 


13?"  The  Southern  Wis.  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  hold  its  3rd.  annual  meeting  at  the  court-house 
in  Janesville.Wis.,  on  Marcli  9, 1886,  at  u)  a.m.  All 
interested  are  invited.  John  C.  Lynch,  Sec. 


^^~  The  Illinois  Central  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  at 
Mt.  Sterlinjir,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  li>  and  20,  1886. 

J.  M.  Hambaugh,  Sec. 


t^r  The  next  meeting  of  the  Patsalaga  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Arcadia,  Ala., 
on  March  2o,  1886.  M.  G.  Rushton,  Sec. 


Wire  Nails  have  advanced  in  price,  as 
will  be  seen  by  quotations  on  page  143,  last 
column. 


The  ^Vestern  World  Guide  and  Hand- 

Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  besides  • 
their  own,  with  $3,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


giducrtiscmcuts. 

fheWSflrfc 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
inventor  by  which  we  shall  make  and  sell  the 
Heddon  Reversible  Hive,  both  at  wholesale 
and  retail  ;   nailed  and  also  in  the  flat. 

It  1h  nbHolutely  e«aentlnl  to  order  one 
nailed  hive  as  a  pattern  Tor  putting  those 
In  the  flat  totrether  correctly. 

THOS.  G.  NEWTIIAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FOUNDATION. 


ID  TJ  ONT  Pi -A_  3VE 

ANn 
VANDERVORT 

WE  have  a  large  stock  of  choice  yellow  bees- 
wax, and  can  furnish  Dunham  corab  founda- 
tion for  br<«od-conib,  cut  to  any  size  for  42e.  per  lb. 
Extra  ttiiTi  Vaiulorvnrt  fmimiatinn.  4Hc.  per  lb.  We 
guaraiitiT  niir  f.mTidatiim  tn  In-  iiiailo  troni  pure 
beeswax,  and  in  it  tn  sai:.  'Will  work  up  wa.x  for  10c 
per  lb.,  and  jn  ,-ts.  per  lb.  Inr  s.-ctinns. 

9Dtf  COOPERSVILLE.  Ottawa  Co,.  MICH. 


1886.   ITALIAN  QUEENS.   1886. 

FROM  APRIL  UNTIL  OCTOBER. 

UNTESTKD,  $1.00,  per  Dozen  $8.00. 
Reared  from  Imported  Mothers.  Money 
refuncteil  if  not  furnishe'l  Itroniptly.    Address, 
AVAIiTEK  Me\riI,I,IAI»IS, 
9D6t  GRIFFIN,  GEORGIA. 


FOR  SALE. 

API.\KY  12<"  ft.  IniiL'.  .^>ii  i-t.li.nu's  rirrjinced  for 
(.■null.  hniicv-SiTiii'li-'itv  stvli-.  Dwi'l linu'-liousc 
now,  l.iirii,  i.imllrv-liniiwj..  :iM  m-ri's  iir:ilile  land, 
bunrd  anil  \vin>  loiiie,  mid  sii  in'i-c>»  woodland  ;  on 
the  hills  I  milu  from  centre  of  Yazoo  City.  Miss. 
There  are  2  acres  of  strawberries  and  about  600 
youn^  fruit  trees  cino  bearinir).  sprinjzs  of  running 
water.  &c.  Good  fruit  ami  hoc  comilry  Farm  and 
Apiarv  at  the  low  price  id  *J.r.no- one-halt  cash, 
balance  in  1  year.  If  von  \v:ini  a  barauin,  at  once 
address.  "WIEDWOOD  PLACE." 


address. 


YAZOO  CITY.  MISS. 


MT  «r,0  Colonies  of  bees  are  more  than  I 
can  well  bandle.  so  I  well  sell  for  sprint:  deliv- 
ery Kill  full  cviloiiies.  .*;:..oii  eacli  lor  hybrids  and 
*t;.oo  for  pure  Italians.  Discount  on  lar;;er  num- 
bers. I  will  also  sell  a  few  colonies  ol  Caucasian 
bees,  wliicli  lirci'd  1  imported  from  the  Caucasus 
Monntains,  Asia,  in  isso,  and  have  proved  to  me 
of  yreat  value.    Address, 

JITI.IIIS  HOFF.IIAN, 
'CANA.TOHARTE.  Montg.  Co..  N  .T. 
Formerly  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y.  BA-St 
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100  COLONIES 

OF 

OKANiJK-COIiOKEM    ITAlrlAIVS 

WHITE-BANDED   ALBINO   BEES 

FOT<.  S-A.I-.E:. 

^PHOSE  in  want  of  Bees,  QiietMiH.  or  Apiarian 
i.  Supplies  will  du  well  to  senil  lor  my  li'ith  An- 
nual l*riee-Lifst  before  pureliasiiiK-    Address, 

Successor  to  Trm.  W.  Gary  &  Son. 

CObKRAlNB,  MASS. 
N.B.— T)ie  best  testimonial  I  can  cive,  is  that  my 
trade  lias  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  3  years. 
7Dtf 

1869.    IIP  WITH  TKE  TIMES.     1886 
Armstrong's  Perfection 

CROWN  HIVE. 

The  brood-lra.pies,  honey-rack,  and  section-boxes 
are  all  JKevrrslble. 

At  the  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Expositions 
in  1885,  it  took  itio  first   premiiira  over  several  of 
the  most  prominrnt  tn-f-tu  ves  now  in  use. 
llluairuted  ("at:ilnt:iic  smt  free.     Adilress, 
5Di3l  E.  AKMSTliuNG,  Jerseyville,  Ills, 


t886.  ALLEY'S  1886. 

Combined  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 

A  perfect  nnn-swH  mlng  arraiiKetnent.  Send 
and  get  them  by  the  q  i  anttty,  in  the  tint,  and  sell 
to  your  bee-keeping  .riends.  Kvery  bee-keeper 
win  purchaBe  one  or  more  who  examines  them. 
Send  for  wholesale  prie.  s.    Circulars  free. 

HENKY    AKLEY    <fe    CO., 

SlDtf.  Wenham,  Essex  Co.,  Mass. 


DRAKE  &  SMITH, 

Successors  to  A.  E.  Manum,  Bristol,  Vt. 

MANVFACTXTREKS  of  the  BRISTOL 
Bee-Hive,  the  Standard  Hive  ot  Vermont, 
Section  Uuney-Bexept,  all  sizes,  made  from 
White  Poplar,  (the  best  timber  in  the  world  for 
honey-boxef ).  i-pound  boxes  a  specialty.  Clamps, 
Separators  and  Wood  Sides.  ljit:htning  Glners, 
Shipping  CruteN,  Bee  Escapes,  Bee  Feeders,  and 
Manum's  Bee  Smokers— all  made  of  the  best  ma- 
terial and  ID  a  workmanlike  manner.  Send  stamp 
for  illustrated  Catalogue  andPrice-List.    46Dl:it 


Bee-Hives  and  Bee-Supplies, 

ai^££NS  AND  NUCLEI. 

WE  are  now  ready  to  fill  all  orders  promptly,  at 
low  prices,  and  guarantee  uur  goods.    Send 
for  Price-List  free. 

B.  J.  ITULLER  &  CO., 

2D6t  NAPPANEE,  IND. 

BEE  HIVES, 

One-piece  Sections.  Section-Cases.  Frames,  &c.,  of 
superior  workmanship. 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  Apiarian  Supplies 
and  Barrel  Churns.    Send  for  price-list. 

Rock  Falls,  AVliiteside  Co.,  Ills. 

5lD6t. 

THE  VICTOR  HIVE 

Is  prnnounced  by  C'lmpetent  apiarists  to  be  the 
Best  Hive  for  comb  honey.  It  is  operated  on 
a  new  principle,  the  pasaai-e-ways  being  contin- 
uous through  perforated  zinc  to  the  sections.  Our 
dovetailed  White  Poplar  Sections,  with  or  without 
Bide  passagea,  canm)t  be  excelled  In  accuracy  or 
smoothness.  They  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be 
made.  Sample  of  the  new  sections  for  2  one-cent 
Btamps.    Catalogue  on  application. 

Address,    DR.  O.  1...  TINKER. 
Dtf  MEW  PHILADELPHIA,  OHIO. 


SOUTHERN  HEAD-QUARTERS 

FOR  Early  Italian  Queenft.  ISinclel  und 
Full  Cf>l<>nieiii  ;  the  manufacture  of  HWeitt 
Sections,  Fratn«fs,  FeeucrH,  Foandalion. 
etc.,  a  specialty.  Superiorwork  and  iieHt  material 
at  "let-live  "prices.  Steam  Factory  fully  equipped 
with  the  latest  and  most  approved  machinery 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address, 
J.  P.  H.  ItR01¥9r. 
7Dl0t  AUGUSTA.  GEORGIA. 


BEE-HIVES,  SECTIONS, 

Foundation  &  Apiarian  Supplies. 

Having  a  large  stock  of  -sections  on  liand  we  will 
mi  orders  in  Feb.  at  the  following  prices  : 
4Mx4Kt  In  lots  of  500  to  4,000. .(per  1,000),  $5.00 
•      "  5,00(»  •'  4.75 

"  "  H.OdO  "  4.50 

"  "  12,IM_I0  "  4.00 

4j^x4>6.  at  same  prices.    All  V-grooved. 
Our  Section-Cases  and    Shipping-Crates    are    as 
good  as  any  in  the  market,  and  at  corre»p<jndingly 
low  prices. 

For  description  and  prices  of  the  SUCCESS 
HIVE,  send  for  Price-List.  EHtimates  given  on 
all  other  Hives. 

QUEENS  AND  BEEM  FOR   18S6. 

We  make  a  specialtv  III  rearing  the  ALBINO 
QUEENS  ANB  BEES.     Price-Lfst  In-e. 

S,  VALENTINE  &  SON,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

44Ctf  ^ 


Italian  Bees  and  Queens. 

Having  again  located  atNappaneel  will  be  better 
prepared  than  ever  to  furnish  BEES  AIVB 
QUEENS,  the  coming  season,  to  my  frlen<Is  and 
customers,  as  1  have  a  large  Apiary  of  Svrian  Bees 
in  the  South,  and  one  of  Pure  Italians  here  to 
draw  from.    Send  for  Price-List. 


5C2t 


AddresB,    I.  R.  GOOD, 

NAPPANEE,  IND. 


Tlie  National  Journal 
of  Carp-Culture, 

—Established  i.v  iftS5.— 
(S-Page  Monthly,  Illustrated, 

50  cents  a  year.) 
The  only  Journal  in  the  United 
States  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  Carp-Culture.    Sample  free. 

I4.  B.  LOtiAN, 

Akron,  Ohio. 


WEBER'S  MAGAZINE 

HUMAN  CULTURE 

Devoted  to  Physical,  Mental,  Moral,  and  Gen- 
eral  Self-Improyernent,  will  be  sent  for  the 
niTTT^  TPT?  "ext  Three  months  free  to 
X  IxJXXUSu  uiiy  one  who  says  where  he 
saw  this,  and  sends  us  his  address,  to/^ether 
with  10  cents  to  pay  postage,  etc.  Remem- 
ber that  this  TVrrtlffTmTQ  chance  is 
not  open  lon^  JXLvJ^  X  XXO  and  should 
be  accepted  at  once.  We  have  secured  a 
number  of  the  most  able  contributors  who 
will  supply  our  colums  during-  T?TJT3'T7 
1886  with  choice  articles  upon  JC  AiJBjJ2i 
those  all-important  subjects.  It  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to  everybody.  Subscription 
price  is  only  $1.00  per  year.  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.    Address, 

jn.  S.  WHBER,  Pub., 
lC6t  FARMEKSVILLE,  PA. 


Free.    - 
45Ctt 


BARNES'  FOOT-POWER  MACHINERY. 

Read  what  J.  I.  Parent, of 

CHAKLTOX.N.y.,8ayB— "We 
cut  with  one  of  your  Com- 
bined Machines,  last  winter, 
fi'i  chafl'  hives  with  7- in.  cap. 
itKi  honey-racks,  5f>o  broad 
frames,  ^.(H'O  honey-boxes 
and  a  great  deal  of  other 
work.  This  winter  we  have 
double  the  amount  of  bee- 
hives, etc.,  to  make  and  we 
expect  to  do  it  with  this  Saw. 
It  will  do  all  you  say  it  will." 
Catalogue  and  Price-List 
Address,  W.  F.  &.JOHN  BARNES, 

No.  4K4  Ruby  St.,  Rockford,  111. 


HEAD-QUARTERS  IN  THE  SOUTH 

For  the  manufacture  of 

Bee  Keepers'  Supplies 

Dunham   and    Root   FoMndatlon  a  specialty. 
Italian  Queens  and  Bees  from  March  to  November. 

t2'"Send  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
5Ctf    r  AUt.  r..  VI  AI>r.ON.  Bayou  Goula,  La. 


BROOD-FRAMES. -C.W.Dayton,  Bradford, 
Iowa,  will  furnish  Hrst-class  brood-frames  of 
any  size,  at  Jl.uu  per   U«»,  ready  to  nail  ;  and   will 
lake  honey  and  beeswax  in  payment  for  the  same. 
7L)tf 


I  SECTIONS  CHEAPER  THAN  EVER*- 

I  THE  "BOSS"  ONE-PIECE 

SECTIONS. 


Patented  June  28.  18«1. 

Bee-keepers  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to 
send  for  our  Price-List,  just  issued,  before 
they  order  their  sections  for  the  season  of 
1880.  We  have  our  machinery  in  tip-top 
order, andean  turn  out  more  sections  per 
hour  than  any  other  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  ;  therefore  we  can  fill  orders 
on  very  short  notice. 

J.  FORNCKOOK  &  CO., 

5Ctf  Watertown,  Wis.,  Jan.  15,  1886. 

t^-Tho8.  G.Newman  &  Son,  of  Chicago,  sell 
the  one-piece  Sections  manufactured  by  us. 


Good  News  for  Dixie  f 

^sIi^lI»l,I<  ITV  nivi>, 

SectioiiM,  KxtraclorM,  Siiioker«.  Sepa- 
rators. &!<'..  ot'lEout'H  JTIaniilaettire, 
Mlitpped  Iroiii  here  at  IiIh  prices. 

Also  S.  hives  of  Southern  yellow  pine,  and' 
Bee-Keepers'  Supplies  in  general.    Price 

LUt  Free.  J.  M.  JENKINS, 

8A4t  Weliinipka,  Ala. 

SEND  FOR  IT. 

We  have  just  issued  a  new  Circular  that 
will  interest  any  bee-keeper.  Send  your 
name  on  a  postal  card  for  it. 

Cash  paid  lor  Beeswax. 

8A4t  COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA. 


Dadaiit'sFoundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  Bee  AdvertiBement  In  another  column. 


SEND  10   CENTS    to    Green's    Nursery 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y..  and  get  .'i  copies  of 
GHEEN'S  KKUIT  <;K0WEK  and   our 

100-page  FKUIT  C;iHUE-lllustrated  with 
')  COLORED  PLATKs.  Hoiv  to  Propagate 
and  OKOW  FRUIT  is  a  new  book  of  160 
pages,  77t  illustrations  and  colored  plate. — 
"It  has  saved  me  ^.aO."  R.L.F.  Price,  ."JO  cts. 
r.  OAOt 


1886.     ITALIAN  atJEENS.     1886. 

6  'Warranted  Queens  for  $5. 

Write  for  circular.     No  circularH  sent  this  year 
unless  caUed  for  J.  T.  ■Wll.SOSr, 

aClt       NICHOLASVILLE.  Jessamine  Co.,  B.1. 


The  Queen-Rearing  Establishment 

or  F.  J.  DOKOUPIIi, 

VIQAUN,  OBERKKAIN,  AUSTRIA. 

Apr.  May.  J un,. July. Aug.  Sep.  Oct. 
Krainer  Queen,  *a  00  11.75  »1.50  »l,2.i  ♦l.'iO  »1.00 11.00 
Italian  Queen...  a.2:.  2.2.i  2.00  1.75  175  1.511  1.50 
Syr.  or  Cypr.Q'n.  5.00  5.00  5.00  6.00  4..'j0  4.5i)  t.SO 
Ditto,  home-bred,3.0U  3.00  2.75  2.75  2.50  2..50  2.50 
We  wil  I  send  Queen-bees,  by  mail,  postpaid,  and 
guarantee  them  to  be  of  the  PURE  RACES,  at  the 
above  mentioned  prices,  for  each  queen.       9C3t 


AMERICAN  APICILTURIST. 

A  32-pay;e  magazine  devoted  to 
PRACTICAL    BEE-KEEPING. 

Sent  three  months  for  2o  cents  ;  six  mrmtlis  for  50 
cents,  or  one  vear  for  $1.(H),  We  also  deal  in  the 
best  Hives,  Sections,  Smokers,  Extractors.  &c. 
Also  Italian  and  Syrian  Queens  and  their  crosses. 
Other  races  furnished  upon  application. 

Each  new  subscriher  to  the  Apiculturist  will 
receive  a  fine  likeness  of 

L.  L.  Langstrotli  and  the  late  Moses  Qninby. 

Send  your  a<l(iress  on  a  po>tal  <anl  fur  a  sample 
copy  and  price-list  of  Apiarian  Supplies.  Queens, 
Bees  and  Nuclei.    Address, 

AMERICAN  APICULTURIST, 

9Dtf  WENHAM,  Essex  Co..  MASS. 
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MAKE YOUR  OWN 

FERTILIZERS. 

Where  to  gel  tlic  m.-itenals  in  the  cheap- 
est lonn  ;  how  to  iii;ike  up  rormiilns  for  ditUi- 
ent  crops  ;  seven  \va\  s  ti  make  plant  fooil  <>i 
biines,  ground  and  whole  ;  all  about  fish  Jur 
manure  and  where  to  get  them,  and  wood 
ashes,  lie, &c.  A  book  ot"  120  pages,  crowded 
with  valuable  information,  all  given  in  the 
plain,  common  sense  wav  farmers  can  under- 
stand. Bv  mail  40cts.  Also  books  on  Onion, 
Squash,  Cabbag^e,  and  Carrot  and  ManguM 
r  aismg,  at  .10  cents  each,  or  the  five  for  .$[.35 
bv  mail.  I'wo  of  ihese  have  been  throufjli 
10  and  It;  editions.  My  large  Seed  C'ata- 
tor/ lie  free  to  all  ivho  write  for  it. 

JAMES   J.    H.  GREGORY, 

MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


A  92-LB.  CABBAGE! 


M 


E.  Leedham    of  Aroyo   Grande,  Cal.,  and 
C.  Ward  of  Plymouth,  Me, 


write  me  that /ro; 
my  strai7i  of  teedSy  thev  raised  Marblehead  Mam- 
moth   Cibbiges    weighing  qi    and  92  Jbs.     Seed 
■"1^^  taken  from  the 

f       ^  same  lot  from 

lohicJi     th  ese 
monster      cab- 
h  fi  ge a    were 
irou-n^  accom- 
panied   with  a 
statement       of 
how  they  were 
grown,         sup- 
plied at  I5cents 
\    package.      I 
will  pav   $1.00   per  lb. 
for  the   largest    Cab- 
bage   from    this    seed 
_ (freight  prepaid),  pro- 

vided it  weighs  not  less  than  70  lbs.  when  received. 
Mv  large  \'e2:etahle  and  Flower  Feed  Catalogue 
will  be  sent/rc'?  to  all  who  write   for  it. 

James  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


SECTIONS. 

Job  Iiot— Olieap! 

WE  have  received  a  Job  Lot  of  25,000 
One-Piece  Sections  with  square  groove, 
which  we  will  close  out  at  $4.00  per  1,000,  or 
$2.50  for  500.  The  size  is  :  top  aud  bottom, 
6  inches;  sides, 5J4  inch;  width  of  section,  1% 
inches— narrow  tops. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  Sc  SON, 

92.3  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,  MANUAL  OF  TOE  APIAKY. 

I2,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

13th  TheuHund  Just  Out! 

10th  Thousand  Sold  in  Just  Four  Months ! 

4,000  Sold  Since  May,    1883. 

More  than  .50  pages,  and  more  than  50  ane  illus- 
trations were  added  in  the  Hth  edition.  The  whole 
work  has  been  thorouKhiy  revised,  and  contains  the 
Tery  latest  in  respect  to  bee-keepinK.  It  is  certainly 
the  fullest  and  most  ecieniiOc  work  treating  of 
bees  in  the  World.  Price,  by  mall,  JiSl.JCS.  Liberal 
■discount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J.  COOK..  Author  and  Publisher, 

lAly  Agricultural  ColleKe,  Mich. 

Dadant'sFoiindatiouFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


MNew  Style,  Embossed  Hidden  Name  and 
Ohromo  Viaitint:  Cards,  no  J  alike,  name  on, 
IOC..  i;ipack9*i ;  warranted  best  sold.  Sam- 
llAly    plebook,4c.  L.  J0NES&C0.,Na88au,N.  y. 


Dadant'sFouudatioii  Factory,  wholesale 

find  retail.   See  Advertiaement  In  another  column. 

Bingham  Smokers 

AND 

HONEY-KNIVES. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

Bingham  k  Hetherington, 

ABRONIA,  imCH. 

Dadant'sFouiulationFactory,  wholesale 

*nd  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column- 


Bee-Hives,  Honey-Boxes,  Sections. 

Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  the  World. 

Capacity,  one  car-load  per  day.    Best  of  Roods  at 
Jowest  prices.    Write  for  price-list. 

G.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO. 

olAtf.  WATERTOWN,  WIS. 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smoker, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CHAS.  F.  MITTH  .&  SON, 

Freeman  &  Central  Ave.,       -       CINCINNATI,  O. 
P.S.— Send  10c.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 


FLAT  -  BOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

high  3ide-wnll3.4  to  Hi  square  feet  tc 
the  pound.  Circular  and  samples  free 
J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 
Sole  Manufacturers, 
Sprout  Brook,  Mont,  o^x^  N.  Y. 


Given's  Foundation  Press 

THE  GIVEN  PRESS  stands  in   the  front 
rank  for  manufacturine   FOUNDATIOX 
In  "W^lred  Frames,  as  well   as  foundation  for 
SECTIONS.    Without  a  dissenting  voice,  all  of 
our  customers  affirm  its  superiority. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Samples. 

<r.  R.  CALD^V^ELr,  A.  CO., 
lAtf  HOOPESTON.  Vermillion  Co.,  ILL. 


WANTED.— Two   young   men    to  work  with 
bees.    Three  hundred  colonies— 27  years'  ex- 
perience.   Address,       S.I.FREEBORN, 
4Atf  ITHACA,  WIS. 


BEES,  bee-hives,  impt)rted  queens— flrst-class— 
cheap.    OTIS  N.  BALDWIN,  Clarksville,  Mo. 
4Aly 


(ESTABLISHED    1864.) 


DFF-SUPPLIES.ar 

Wm  ^^  ^^  We  furnish  everything  needed 
^^  ^™  ^™  in  the  Apiary,  of  practical  construc- 
tion, and  at  the  lowest  price. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  your  address  on  a 
Postal  card,  and  we  will  send  vou  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue  free.  E.  KR^TCHAIER, 

6A8t  14Ctf         COBURG,  Montgomery  Co.TlOWA. 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPER'S  ADVISER. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  is  published  every 
Week,  at  Ten  Shillings  and  lOd.  per  annum,  and 
contains  the  best  practical  information  for  the 
time  being,  showing  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  one  year,  for  S.3.50. 


Fruit-Farm  &  Apiary 

FOR  SAIi£  CHEAP! 

no  ACRES,  hill-land,?^  well-stocked  with  apples. 
fjyj  peaches,  pears,  plums,  quinces,  grapes,  and 
small  fruit,  in  fine  bearing  condition.  The  remain- 
der is  in  pasture,  grass,  grain,  etc.  Apiary  contains 
140  ITALIAN  COLONIES  in  Langstroth 
hives.  Bee-house  and  all  modern  appliances  for 
apiculture,  in  as  good  location  for  bees  and  honey 
as  can  be  found.  Good  n^-room  house,  beautifully 
located,  commanding  a  view  of  ttie  city,  river  and 
surrounding  country.  New  barn  and  out-buildlngs, 
cistern,  never-failing  springs,  etc.  Reasons  for 
selling— age  and  ill-health. 

lAtf     S.  A.  STILLMAN,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


lAULE'S  S 


GARDEN 


Cannot  be  Surpassed.  New  Seed  Catalogue  tor  1886. 
Frrt-  to  nil.  Bf^st  pn^iisiipd.  Over  2'ri,iiiKi  copies  al- 
rfiid\- iii*uled.  V<»u  oujrht  to  lia^e  il.  Send  your 
ii'ldrfss  at  once  on  a  postal  card  tor  a  vi}\iy  to 

Win,  Henry  Maule,  1738  FilDerl  street,  PmiadelpMa,  Pa. 

lC3t  


Friends,  if  vou  are  In  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  a  sample  copy  of  the 
Semi-Monthly  Oleanlners  In    Bee-Culturei 

with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  Hivest  Honey  JExtraetor«,  Comb 
Foundation, Section  Honey  Koxen.all  books 
and  journals,  and  everything  pertaining  to  Bee 
Culture.  Sothing  Patented.  Simply  send  your  ad- 
dress written  plainly,  to 
Ctf  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 

VaWervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

Send  for  Samples  «fe  Reduced  Price-List* 

Atf      J.VANDERVORT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


NOTICE,— For  $3.00  1  will  mail  direct,  Frank 
Cheshire's  great  scientific  work  now  publishing 
in  parts, "Bees and  Bee-Keeping. "—Arthur  Todd,— 
Dadant  Foundation  Depot— Germantown,  Pa. 
6A4t 


BEES,  NUCLEI  AND  QUEENS. 

AFTER  June  1st,  l-franie  Nuclei,  with  un- 
testefl  queen,  $1.5i)  ;  with  tested  queen,  $2.50. 
Two-frame  Nuclei,  with  untested  queen.  $2.00  ; 
with  tested  queen,  $3.'io.  Queens  from  To  cents  to 
$3..50.  For  more  frames  in  nuclei,  add  .'io  cts.  for 
each  extra  frame,  and  .'iO  cts.  extra  if  witli  selected 
queen.  These  prices  are  for  Italian  or  Carniolan 
queens,  and  by  the  dozen  ;  for  less,  add  10  per  ct. 
write  for  price-list. 
2C6t    A.  J.  NORRIS.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
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:3S3RlOAlKrv^^ 


THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 


Vol,  nil,    Marcli  10, 1886,    No,  10. 


w^  f%  r^  It  inH""l!  I'"'  - 


The  Australian  Bee-Keepers'  Jour- 
nal is  the  name  of  a  new  bee-paper  edited 
by  R.  L.  J.  Ellery  and  J.  H.  Kitchen,  Mel- 
bourne, Australia.  No.  1  is  on  our  desk  ;  it 
contains  16  pages,  and  presents  a  neat 
appearance. 


"Flowers  that  Bloom  In  the  Spring." 

— A  bouquet  of  blooming  flowers  from  Mr. 
J.  W.  Winder,  of  Louisiana,  is  on  our  desk. 
Among:  them  white  clover  with  stems  12 
inches  long  ;  several  blossoms  from  Cuba, 
gathered  there  on  Jan.  26 ;  and  several 
others  from  Louisiana,  gathered  on  the  1st 
inst.  While  everything  is  frozen  up  solid 
here  at  the  North,  it  is  refreshing  to  think 
that  our  Southern  brethren  are  enjoying 
**  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring." 
Truly,  this  is  a  vast  country. 


Tlie  American  Bee  Journai  is  regu- 
larly sent  to  almost  every  civilized  country 
in  the  world.  It  has  regular  subscribers  in 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  France, 
Italy,  Austria,  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Russia,  Asia,  Africa, Australia.New  Zealand, 
South  America,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  all  the 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  as 
well  as  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the 
United  States.  Advertisers  should  note  this 
fact  when  reaching  out  for  business.  The 
American  Bee  Journal  offers  them  induce- 
ments which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere. 


Wm.  Dyer,  of  Hastings,  Minn.,  has  sent 
a  reversible-frame  attachment  to  our  Mu- 
seum. It  consists  of  a  piece  of  wire  of  the 
length  of  the  side-bar  of  a  frame,  with  each 
end  twisted  into  a  ring,  but  in  opposite 
directions  from  each  other.  The  wire  is 
fastened  to  the  centre  of  the  side-bar  by 
little  staples,  and  when  the  frame  is  reversed 
the  ring  that  was  under  the  bottom-bar 
turns  out  to  form  the  projection  to  hang 
the  frame  ;  the  one  motion  turning  the 
projecting  end  out  carries  the  other  under 
the  bottom-bar.  It  can  be  made  for  and 
attached  to  any  frame  Id  use,  by  simply 
cutting  off  the  end-bar,  and  without  dis- 
turbing the  comb. 


Scliaclit  &  Lenicke,  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  have  issued  their  annual  market 
review  of  the  honey  and  beeswa.x  business 
of  California,  from  which  we  e.vtract  this  : 

The  honey  crop  of  188r>,  like  that  of  the 
year  before,  was  not  a  remunerative  one  for 
the  producer  on  this  Coast.  The  reason  that 
the  expected  improvement  in  prices  did  not 
take  place,  was  partly  in  the  general  depres- 
sion of  trade,  in  the  Jew  sugar  prices,  and  in 
the  decrease  of  the  foreign  and  Eastern 
demand  for  our  hone.y,  in  consequence  of  a 
full  supply  there  ;  but  particularly  we  may 
attribute  the  low  prices  rulingsince  August, 
1H84,  to  the  circumstance  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  crop  of  1884  was  held  over  by 
the  producer  for  a  raise  in  case  of  a  short 
crop  in  188."),  or  a  better  demand  for  the 
article  from  any  cause.  Consequently,  the 
quantity  put  on  the  market  during  188.') 
was  not  small,  but  larger  than  could  be 
handled  without  a  larger  foreign  or  Eastern 
demand. 

To  Europe  very  little  honey  has  been  ex- 
ported during  the  last  nine  months  of  188.5 
(about  2,000  cases),  for  the  reason  that 
supplies  on  hand  there  were  full  too,  and  in 
consequence  of  a  new  tariff  in  Germany, 
raising  the  duty  on  honey  from  :!  to  30 
marks  per  100  kilos,  since  July  1, 1885.  Sales 
to  Germany,  therefore,  stopped  entirely 
since  that  date,  and  supplies  increased  in 
England,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy 
arrivals  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  past 
year,  and  end  of  1884.  The  low  prices  result- 
ing from  these  causes  have,  however, 
increased  a  good  deal  the  consumption  of 
this  article,  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  supply  on  the  market  and  in  the 
hands  of  producers  now  is  not  large,  par- 
ticularly of  the  better  grades  of  liquid  honey 
and  comb  hone.v,  which  are  getting  scarce  ; 
for  which  reason  prices  for  choice  extracted 
honey  and  comb  honey,  the  crop  of  which 
was  especially  short  in  1885,  are  a  good  deal 
higher  than  at  this  time  of  the  previous  year. 

The  estimated  quantity  in  first  hands  is 
about  o,.jOO  cases  of  extracted  honey,  and 
1,200  cases  of  comb  honey  ;  against  about 
15,000  cases  of  extracted  honey,  and  5,000 
cases  of  comb  honey,  at  the  close  of  1884. 

During  the  last  six  years,  the  quantity  of 
honey  arriving  in  this  city  has  been  reported 
as  follows  :  In  1880— :!,000,000  lbs.  In  1881 
—1,200,000  lbs.  In  1882— 1,. 500,000  lbs.  In 
1883—1,4(10,000  lbs.  In  1884—3,600,000  lbs. 
In  188.5— 2,000,000  lbs. 

Up  to  July  1,  1885,  we  received  about 
1,200,000  pounds  of  honey,  and  since  then 
the  balance  of  about  800,000  pounds  ;  show- 
ing that  most  of  the  honey  received  during 
the  past  year  was  honey  of  the  crop  of  1884. 
Even  among  the  800,000  pounds  received 
since  July  1,  188.5,  was  a  good  deal  of  old 
honey,  and  we  may  therefore  safely  say  that 
if  all.  or  nearly  all,  the  honey  of  1884  would 
have  been  consumed. sold  or  exported  before 
the  new  crop  of  1885  came  into  the  markets, 
we  should  have  had  a  small  supply  on  hand, 
and  no  doubt  much  better  prices  during  the 
last  season.  We  estimate  the  crop  of  Cali- 
fornia for  1885  at  about  1,2.50,000  pounds, 
against  nearly  8  times  that  amount  in  1884. 

The  whole  honey  crop  in  the  United  States 
for  the  past  year  is  estimated  at  about 
26,000,000  pounds  Of  honey,  and  the  States 
of  New  York,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  North  Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Illinois  and 
Iowa  were  the  leaders  in  the  honey-produc- 
ing States— producing,  each  of  them,  more 
than  California  in  1885  ;  for  which  reason, 
prices  in  the  Atlantic  States  did  not  encour- 
age shipments  from  here. 

Comb  honey  has  improved  a  good  deal  in 
prices,  in  consequence  of  the  small  yield  ; 
and  we  may  mention  that  a  much  greater 
demand  in  the  East,  with  better  prices, 
could  be  obtained,  if  our  apiarists  would  use 
one-pound  sections  instead  of  the  two- 
pound  sections.  In  the  East  the  prices  are 
about  two  cents  higher  tor  comb  honey  in 
one-pound  sections,  and  the  demand  is 
better  for  these  packages  than  for  California 
honey  in  two  pound  sections. 

The  prospects  for  better  prices  are  not 
very  bright  for  the  next  season,  especially 
as  it  now  promises  to  be  a  good  crop  for 
1886  ;  but  values  are  now  so  low  for  ex- 
tracted honey  that  they  can  hardly  go  lower; 
and  we  even  may  expect  higher  prices, 
should  we  have  a  good  Eastern  and  foreign 
demand,  and  a  general  improvement  in  the 
trade,  which  we  trust  will  be  the  case. 


To  Doable  the  Postage  on  fourth-class 
matter  (which  includes  bees  and  all  kttids  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies),  the  Hon.  James  F. 
Wilson,  of  Iowa,  has  introduced  a  bill  In 
Congress.  We  have  written  to  our  Congress- 
man to  use  his  influence  to  defeat  the 
measure,  and  he  has  replied  assuring  us  of 
his  willingness  to  do  so.    Prof.  Cook  says  : 

"The  postage  on  fourth-class  matter  is 
now  lb  cents  per  pound  ;  before  1872  it  was 
only  8  cents  per  pound  ;  in  Canada  it  is  4 
cents  now,  I  think.  A  Canadian  bee-keeper 
can  send  a  pound  of  queens  or  bees  to  any 
place  in  Canada  or  the  United  States  for  4 
cents,  while  we  now  pay  16  cents,  and 
possibly  may  have  to  pay  32  cents  This 
matter  deserves  the  immediate  attention  of 
all  bee-keepers.  I  have  written  to  our  Con- 
gressmen, and  wouhl  urge  all  others  do  the 
the  same,  hew,  except  the  seed-men,  would 
teel  this  oppression  more  than  bee-keepers. 

The  proposed  increase  would  make  the 
rate  the  same  as  letter  postage,  and  would 
benefit  only  the  express  companies.  The 
Postoffice  Department  would  lose  the  busi- 
ness, and  hence  would  not  be  benefited. 
Every  one  buying  or  selling  bee-keepers' 
supplies  should  immediately  write  to  Con- 
gressmen to  use  their  influence  to  defeat  the 
measure.  If  any  change  is  made,  it  should 
be  decreased  instead  of  increased  I 


Hints  concerning  Bee-Keepiuo-  for 

Mareli-.  — The  experience  of  many  bee- 
keepers, not  all  novices,  is  that  while  they 
can  get  their  bees  through  the  winter  well 
the  early  spring  is  the  most  trying  time! 
Thehteof  the  worker-bee  is  short  at  best, 
and  the  great  proportion  of  those  that  go 
into  winter  quarters  die  before  the  season 
is  half  over.  New  brood  must  be  reared  to 
maintain  the  strength  of  the  colonies.  It  is 
often  fatal  to  success  to  start  colonies  at 
work  rearing  brood  too  soon,  which  is  done 
when  they  are  placed  too  early  upon  the 
stands  before  the  weather  remains  continu- 
ously propitious.  It  is  better  to  wait.  Colo- 
nies coming  through  the  winter  very  strong 
may  be  trusted  out  earlier  than  weakly 
ones.  Warm  weather  will  excite  the  bees  to 
activity;  if  this  occurs  unusually  early,  the 
colonies  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible. 
When  the  red  buds  of  the  soft  maple  put 
forth,  the  bees,  as  a  rule,  may  be  safely 
released  from  their  imprisonment.  Queen- 
are  liable  to  disease  and  death,  and  i  '^ 
happens  that  sometimes  a  colony  is  withoi  t 
a  queen.  In  such  a  case  it  may  well  1  e 
united  with  a  weak  one  that  has  a  queen  if 
both.after  close  examination,  prove  healtl  y. 
If  honey  is  exhausted,  feed  ;  and  it  is  well 
to  place  fine,  unbolted  rye  flour  where  it  is 
accessible  to  the  bees.  They  will  use  it  in 
place  of  pollen,  if  few  flowers  are  open  or 
the  weather  rough,— ^mericon  Agriculturist 
for  March. 


New  Price-Itists  have  been  received 
from  the  following  persons  : 

J.  D.  Goodrich,  East  Hardwick,  Vt.— 2 
pages— Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

Iowa  Seed  Company,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.— 
16  pages— Seeds. 

Andrew  Banks.  Reisterstown,  Md.— 48 
pages— Chatsworth  Herd  of  Jersey  Cattle. 

T.  L.  Von  Dorn,  Omaha,  Nebr.— 6  pages- 
Apiarian  Supplies. 

Joseph  E.  Shaver,  North  River, Va.—l  page 
—Bee-Keepers'  Supplies.  [By  an  oversight 
this  address  was  given  as  Pa.  instead  of  Va., 
in  a  recent  issue. — Et>.] 

J.  A.  Everitt  &  Co.,  Watsontown,  Pa.— 50 
pages— Seeds. 

Oliver  Foster,  Mt.Vernon,  Iowa— 7  pages- 
Italian  Bees  and  Queens. 

J.  W.  Clark,  Clarksburg,  Mo.—  16  pages- 
Apiarian  Supplies  and  Bee-Keepers'  Diary. 

Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of  either  of  them, 
can  obtain  it  by  sending  a  postal  card  to  the 
address  as  given  above. 
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REPLIES  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


Getting  Reaily  for  tlie  Honey-Flow. 

Query,  No.  210.— In  my  locality,  bees 
begin  to  work  with  the  advent  of  tag-alder 
and  skunk-cabbage,  and  we  have  almost 
every  species  of  honey-producing  plants, 
shrubs  and  trees  indigenous  to  the  temper- 
ate zone,  especially  black  and  red  raspber- 
ries, white  clover,  basswood,  willow-herb, 
buckwheat,  goldenrod,  and  a  profusion  of 
fall  honey  bloom.  Our  climate  is  cold  and 
changeable  lor  the  latitude,  and  more  or  less 
of  the  above  fail  each  year  to  secrete 
honey.  1  want  to  know  when  we  should 
have  our  bees  ready  to  receive  the  honey- 
flow,  and  what  particular  management  in- 
cluding brood-space  of  the  hive  will  produce 
the  best  results,  taking  the  season  through. 
What  would  likely  be  the  best  shape  to  take 
the  surplus  honey  in,  for  profit,  comb  or 
extracted  ?— A.  G..  Pa. 

I  think  that  the  safest  guide  is  for 
every  bee-keeper  to  be  tlie  judge  of  his 
own  locality.— H.  R.  Boardman. 

1.  The  w'ay  you  describe  it  yours  is 
a  paradise  for  bees,  so  far  as  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  is  concerned.  Get 
the  bees  strong  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  give  the  queens  all  the  room  for 
breeding  that  they  can  utilize.  2.  It 
will  depend  on  your  market.  Pro- 
duce both  kinds,  but  be  sure  and  push 
extracted  honey  on  your  home  market. 
It  will  pay  you  best  by-and-by.— G. 
W.  Demareb. 

In  order  to  be  fully  successful,  one 
must  know  the  flora  of  his  locality ; 
when  it  begins  to  yield  honey,  and 
the  duration  of  yield— then  have  the 
bees  ready  at  all  times  to  take  care 
of  it.  This  is  the  only  rule  that  can 
be  given,  as  the  time  will  vary  in 
different  localities,  and  sometimes  in 
different  seasons  in  the  same  locality. 
"  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  a 
big  crop  of  honey."— J.  E.Pond,  Jr. 

From  the  description  I  should  judge 
there  is  no  time  when  there  may  not 
be  a  honey-flow,  consequently  the 
bees  can  hardly  be  ready  any  too 
soon.  If  there  is  a  continuous  yield, 
the  bees  will  probably  get  themselves 
ready ;  but  if  there  should  be  any 
considerable  interim,  it  may  be  well 
to  feed.  The  other  questions  would 
take  a  large  space  to  answer,  and 
have  been  gone  overpretty  thoroughly 
in  bee-books  and  papers.  —  C.  C. 
Miller. 

I  have  arranged  surplusage  for  both 
comb  and  extracted  honey,  on  each 
and  all  of  my  hives,  for  I  find  it  most 
profitable  to  take  my  light  honey  in 
combs,  and  darker  (autumn)  grades 
in  liquid  form.  It  pays  me  to  go  to 
this  extra  expense.  After  you  deter- 
mine the  probable  time  when  fleld- 
workers  are  needed,  give  plenty  of 
room  to  breed  up  a  large  number  of 
bees  to  be  ready  to  work  at  that  time  ; 
after  that,  when  breeding  would  not 
result  in  bees  that  would  be  just  the 
right  age  at  the  right  time,  contract 
the  brood  apartment,  stopping  exces- 
sive breeding,  and  crowd  the  bees 
into  the  surplus  department  in  large 
numbers.— James  Heddon. 


SnppressinE  Second  Swarms, 

Query,  No.  21 1. — Having  made  a  swarm 
from  a  colony,  what  is  the  best  method  to 
suppress  a  second  swarm  from  issuing 
naturally  ? — Arthur. 

Leave  but  one  queen-cell  and  give 
room  as  needed.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

Heddon's  method  of  prevention  of 
after-swarms,  if  carried  on  carefully 
and  not  overdone,  is  the  best. — Da 
DANT  &  Son. 

By  occasionally  removing  a  frame 
of  brood  and  inserting  in  its  place  a 
frame  of  empty  comb  or  foundation. 
The  remedy  is  also  assisted  by  using 
the  extractor.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

Extract  the  honey,  ventilate  the 
hive  well  and  keep  it  shaded.  Ex- 
tracting is  almost  sure.  Adding  space 
by  giving  crates  of  sections  is  also  an 
aid,especially  if  we  reverse  the  combs. 
The  honey  is  then  removed  from  the 
frames,  which  gives  the  queen  room, 
and  swarming  is  deferred. — A.J.Cook. 

If  a  colony  is  divided,  as  soon  as  it  is 
strong  enough,  it  will  probably 
"swarm."  One  division  does  not 
prevent  the  bees  having  their  "  turn." 
1  should  prefer  to  let  the  bees  swarm 
once,  then  prevent  after  swarming  by 
the  Ileddon  method.— W.  Z.  Hutch- 
inson. 


Mnence  of  Pollen  on  Honey, 

Query,  No.  212.— We  have  cells  of  honey 
uncapped  for  extracting— does  the  pollen 
floating  in  that  honey  influence  its  taste  or 
color  in  anv  way  ? — T. 

I  think  it  would.— C.  C.  Miller. 

It  never  does  anything  of  the  kind 
here.  There  is  not  enough  pollen  in 
10  pounds  of  white  clover  honey  to 
load  ten  bees,  or  one  bee  to  the  pound. 
Honey  gathered  from  large,  open 
flowers,  such  as  pumpkins,  melons, 
etc.,  may  contain  pollen  more  or 
less,  sufficient  to  give  a  distinctive 
flavor,  but  there  is  little  of  such  honey 
gathered  here.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

Floating  pollen  in  honey  frequently 
affects  its  taste.  Apple-bloom  honey 
nearly  always  contains  pollen  in  large 
quantities,  not  only  injuring  the 
flavor,  but  it  also  acts  like  yeast, 
fermenting  and  souring  the  honey.— 
H.  R.  Boardman. 

Yes.  I  have  said  considerable  about 
diarrhea  being  caused  by  the  bees 
necessarily  consuming  pollen  that 
was  floating  in  their  honey.  It  may 
be  that  the  principal  way  it  gets  into 
the  honey  is  by  soaking  up  and  mix- 
ing with  it  in  cells  where  both  are 
stored  together.— James  Heddon. 

It  will  depend  wholly  upon  the 
quantity.  Pollen  is  found  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  nearly  all  honej;.  As 
a  rule,  not  enough  is  found  to  injure 
tlie  flavor,  and  when  so  found  it 
should  be  saved  for  early  stimulative 
feeding,  as  the  pollen  contained  there- 
in will  urge  on  brood-rearing  at  a 
time  when  little  if  any  is  found  in  the 
field.  A  very  small  amount  of  float- 
ing pollen  might  injure  the  color, 
when  it  could  not  be  detected  by 
taste.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 


Stimnlative  Feedins, 

Query,  No.  213.— My  bees  are  in  the 
cellar  ;  the  temperature  is  48°  Fahr.  When 
and  how  shall  I  teed  them  to  stimulate 
breeding  ?— Lucas  Co.,  O. 

I  do  not  care  to  have  them  "  breed  " 
until  taken  from  the  cellar. — G.  M. 

DOOLITTLE. 

When  it  is  warm  enough  for  them 
to  fly  every  day.  You  can  feed  them 
in  the  open  air  if  there  are  no  bees 
near  you. —W.  Z.  Hutchlnson. 

If  you  7nust  stimulate  them,  slightly 
break  the  capped  honey  nearest  the 
cluster.  If  in  deep  frames,  break  the 
cells  on  top.  If  stores  are  short,  feed 
liquid  food. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

1  have  found  that  they  do  better 
when  they  do  not  breed,  and  so  I 
would  not  stimidate  them.  I  think 
that  a  warm  cellar  and  plenty  of 
pollen  would  be  the  best  stimulants,  if 
one  wished  for  breeding. — A.  J.  Cook. 

We  would  advise  you  to  leave  them 
alone  till  you  take  them  out.  They 
will  breed  a  little  anyhow,  but  the 
stimulation  of  breeding  in  confine- 
ment will  lead  to  disaster.  Feed  them 
after  removal  from  the  cellar,  and  only 
in  mild  weather. — Dadant  &  Son. 


Introicing  Virp  Qneens, 

Query,  No.  214.— Please  give  the  best 
method  of  introducing  virgin  queens  to  full 
colonies  of  bees.  Why  are  they  more  diffi- 
cult to  introduce  than  fertile  queens? — loa. 

If  the  virgin  queens  are  "just 
hatched,"  they  can  be  introduced  by 
just  letting  them  toddle  in  among  the 
bees.  After  they  are  a  few  hours  old, 
I  cage  them  in  a  provisioned  cage, 
and  introduce  them  in  the  same  way 
that  I  do  fertile  queens,  watching 
them  until  the  bees  are  willing  to 
accept  them.  Bees  have  a  well 
grounded  prejudice,  instinctively  of 
course,  against  virgin  queens  of  2  or 
3  days  old,  because  they  .seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  laying  queen 
has  a  very  slim  chance  for  her  life 
when  engaged  in  mortal  combat  with 
the  keen,  active  virgin  queen.  For 
this  reason  they  keep  a  jealous  eye  on 
her  till  such  time  as  they  despair  of 
relief  from  queenlessuess  from  any 
other  source.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

1.  The  colony  should  have  been 
queenless  about  24  hours.  Run  the 
virgin  queen  in  at  the  entrance,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  hive,  following 
her  with  a  light  whiff  of  smoke.  Do 
this  as  soon  as  she  is  hatched.  2. 
They  are  not,  unless  too  old ;  and 
when  the  bees  would  recognize  either 
as  a  stranger,  they  seem  to  favor  the 
best  finished  job.— James  Heddon.         j 

Any  answer  to  the  above,  especially  \ 
the  second  part.will  be  largely  theoret- 
ical. I  never  introduce  virgin  queens 
except  as  a  matter  of  experiment.  I 
prefer  to  use  ripe  cells.  In  a  large 
apiary  this  might  not  be  quite  con- 
venient, but  answers  my  purpose  well. 
A  hopelessly  queenless  colony  will 
usually  accept  any  queen,  if  the 
queen  conducts  herself  as  she  ought, 
i.e.,  calmly  and  coolly.— J. E.Pond.Jr. 
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Explanatory.— The  figures  before  the 
uames  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
pievious  spring-  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring-, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
k.cated  near  the  centre  of  the  State  named: 
5  north  of  the  centre  ;  9  south  ;  0+  east ; 
*0  west;  and  this  6  northeast;  "^  northwest; 
o^  southeast;  and  P  southwest  of  the  centre 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


For  fhe  American  Bee  Journal. 

fide  Frames  witli  Separators. 

16— G.   M.   DOOLITTLE,  (40-95). 

For  several  years  there  has  been 
quite  a  cry  against  wide  frames  with 
separators,  some  even  going  so  far  as 
to  predict  that  they  would  soon  be 
''  things  of  the  past ;'"  but  after  trying 
most  of  the  various  arrangements 
which  are  used  to  secure  honey  in 
sections  without  them,  1  am  satisfied 
that  there  is  one  at  least  who  will 
continue  to  use  wide  frames  and  sep- 
arators, a  few  years  longer  at  least ; 
for  I  believe  them  to  be  of  real  value 
in  securing  a  crop  of  comb  honey  in 
the  most  marketable  shape.  While 
speaking  regarding  this  subject  per- 
haps it  might  be  interesting  to  some 
to  know  something  of  the  past,  and 
how  wide  frames  and  separators  came 
into  general  use. 

Years  ago,  when  I  first  commenced 
keeping  bees,  I  knew  of  no  box  for 
surplus  honey  smaller  than  the  6- 
pound  box  as  then  used  on  the  Lang- 
stroth  hive.  I  next  saw  the  Alley  or 
3-pound  box,and  afterward  the  Harbi- 
son section,  none  of  which  pleased 
me.  I  then  made  a  box  to  hold  2}4 
pounds,  ajid  prepared  a  hive  so  these 
could  be  placed  all  around  the  brood- 
nest,  and  at  the  top,  but  as  I  must  of 
necessity  glass  tliem  before  the  bees 
filled  them,  in  order  to  keep  the  bees 
from  bulging  the  combs  one  into  the 
other,  it  was  rather  slow  progress 
which  I  made.  In  the  winter  of  1871- 
72  I  visited  Mr.  N.  N.  Betsinger,  of 
Marcellus  Station,  (a  place  11  miles 
from  me),  and  while  there  he  showed 
me  (as  I  believe)  the  first  wide  frames 
with  tin  separators  that  were  ever 
known,  which  he  had  invented  a 
short  time  previous.  As  soon  as  I 
saw  them  I  said  that  this  was  just 
what  I  had  been  looking  after  for 
some  time,  and  at  once  adopted  them, 
the  use  of  which  gave  me  the  best  of 
satisfaction. 

These  wide  frames  were  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  could  be  used  either 
at  the  side  of  the  hive  or  on  top,  or 
both,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator. 
Mr.  B.  never  used  them  on  the  tier- 
ing-up  plan  that  I  know  of,  yet  he 
might  have  done  so  without  my 
knowledge  of  it.  In  1874  I  made  and 
used  several  sets  on  the  tiering-up 
plan,  by  making  the  top  and  bottom 


piece  alike  and  using  a  part  directly 
on  top  of  the  frames  and  each  other, 
« la  Tinker,  and  a  part  with  bee- 
space  between,  a  la  Heddon.  After  a 
few  years'  trial  I  became  satisfied 
that  I  could  not  obtain  so  much  honey 
by  this  tiering-up  plan  as  I  could  by 
using  a  single  tier  on  top,  in  connec- 
tion with  side-boxing  as  I  had  first 
planned,  before  I  ever  saw  a  wide 
frame ;  so  I  threw  away  all  of  my 
open-top  wide  frames  and  worked 
entirely  on  the  plan  I  have  given  so 
many  times  in  the  Bee  Journal. 

Prior  to  1876  wide  frames  had  only 
been  used  containing  a  single  tier  of 
sections,  as  both  Mr.  B.  and  myself 
used  two  wide  frames  with  a  bee-space 
between  when  we  wished  them  two 
tiers  high  at  the  sides  of  the  hive, 
neither  he  nor  I  ever  using  a  two- 
story  hive  at  that  time.  In  March. 
187G,at  the  request  of  Mr.  A.  I.  Root, I 
sent  him  a  set  of  wide  frames  as  I 
used  them  on  the  standard  Gallup 
hive.  Upon  receiving  it  he  wrote  as 
follows :  "  Yours  is  the  nicest  box 
and  case  I  have  ever  seen,  and  is  the 
most  complete  arrangement  for  comb 
honey  I  have  any  knowledge  of.  If 
the  plan  of  the  whole  is  of  your  own 
invention,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
get  them  patented."  I  wrote  him 
that  the  wide  frames  (or  cases  as  we 
then  called  them)  were  the  invention 
of  N.  N.  Betsinger,  wlio  had  not  seen 
fit  to  patent  them.  Soon  after  this 
Mr.  Root  came  out  with  his  "  broad 
frames"  to  be  used  in  a  two-story 
hive,  and  from  these  sprang  the  wide 
frames  as  they  are  generally  used  at 
the  present  time. 

This  using  of  two  tiers  of  sections 
in  one  wide  frame  is  what  has  caused 
apiarists  to  cry  out  against  them, 
while  if  only  one  tier  had  been  used 
in  a  frame  and  these  tiered  up,  those 
liking  tlie  tiering-up  plan  would  not 
have  tried  to  substitute  any  other 
arrangement  for  wide  frames, it  seems 
to  me  ;  for  I  find  them  better  adapted 
to  the  securing  of  surplus  honey  than 
anything  else,  all  things  considered, 
especially  as  they  can  be  made  for  any 
size  of  sections,  and  used  on  any  size 
of  hive. 

Now  about  making  and  using  wide 
frames  :  Get  all  the  pieces  out  true 
and  square,  after  which  nail  them 
over  a  true  square  form.  If  you  wish 
to  use  them  on  the  tiering-up  plan, 
make  both  top  and  bottom  5-16  of  an 
inch  narrower  than  the  ends  ;  if  to  be 
used  only  one  tier  high,  then  have 
the  top  the  thickness  of  the  tin  wider 
than  the  sides  or  ends,  for  the  sep- 
arator is  to  be  nailed  on  tlie  ends. 
After  using  several  kinds  of  material 
for  separators,  I  prefer  tin  to  any- 
thing else.  The  nailing  on  of  this  tin 
has  much  to  do  with  our  liking  or 
disliking  wide  frames,  for  if  nailed  on 
loosely,  so  it  can  kink  and  bulge,  the 
operator  will  become  disgusted  with 
them.  Mr.  Betsinger  used  to  nail  on 
one  end  of  the  separator  in  its  proper 
place,  when  by  means  of  a  weight  and 
pully  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the 
tin  it  was  drawn  tightly  when  being 
nailed.  Instead  of  the  weight,  I  used 
(the  first  year  or  so)  a  hand  vise  so 
arranged  that  I  could  pry  over  one 
end  of  the  wide  frame,  thus  drawing 


the  tin  tight  when  nailing.  While 
ttius  working,  one  day,  I  noticed  that 
in  drawing  the  tin  I  often  sprung  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  frame  out  or 
in,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  from 
this  I  soon  had  a  perfect  way  of  put- 
ting on  tin  tightly  every  tioie. 

I  made  a  form  a  trifle  shorter  than 
the  frame  was  long,  outside  measure, 
tliis  form  being  perfectly  true  and 
square, which  f;ave advantage  over  the 
vise  method,  tor  with  tliat  the  frame 
was  sometimes  drawn  out  of  true. 
Next  I  made  a  block  the  size  of  the 
inside  of  the  case  (except  a  little 
shorter),  and  of  the  same  thickness 
as  the  ends  to  tlie  frame,  which  was 
tacked  to  the  form.  To  use  it,  I 
sprung  or  bent  the  top  and  bottom 
bar  of  the  frame  a  little,  thus  shorten- 
ing it,  until  it  went  into  the  form, 
wlien  I  laid  on  the  tin  separator, 
placing  a  straight  edge  on  top  of  the 
tin  and  a  weight  on  this.  I  now  laad 
the  tin  just  where  I  wished  it  with 
all  bulging  taken  out  of  it,  when  it 
was  nailed  fast  to  the  wide  frame. 
Upon  removing  it  from  the  form,  the 
top  and  bottom  sprung  back  into 
place  again,  thus  drawing  the  separa- 
tor as  tight  as  a  drum-head,  I  have 
put  on  separators  in  this  way  for  the 
past  10  years,  and  like  it  very  much. 

I  have  tried  all  ways  of  keying 
these  wide  frames  together,  using 
them  in  a  clamp,  e.;c.,  all  of  which  I 
did  not  like,  as  I  wished  a  plan  that 
would  allow  of  my  using  as  few  or  as 
many  wide  frames  on  a  hive  as  I 
pleased,  from  3  up  to  12,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  colony,  for  often 
with  the  old  plans  we  are  obliged  to 
give  too  much  surplus  room  to  start 
with.  At  last  (about  4  years  ago)  I 
accomplished  what  I  was  after  by 
procuring  some  rubber  bands  about 
?|  of  an  inch  wide.  These  I  cut  into 
pieces  3  inches  lon^.  To  one  end  I 
attached  a  stout  string  (by  means  of  a 
slip  knot)  about  5  inches  long,  and  to 
the  other  end  one  about  18  inches 
long.  The  short  strings  was  firmly 
tied  to  a  nail  driven  into  the  end  of 
the  board  that  comes  against  the  out- 
side of  the  outside  wide  frame, 
another  being  attached  to  the  oppo- 
site end  of  this  board  in  the  same  way. 
In  each  end  of  the  board  wliich  goes 
on  the  outside  of  tlie  opposite  outside 
wide  frame,  is  driven  a  large-headed, 
steel-wire  carpet-tack.  This  tack  is 
driven  in  within  about  1-32  of  an  inch 
of  its  large  head,  so  that  when  a 
string  is  wound  around  it  a  little 
more  than  once,  it  is  clamped  as 
securely  as  if  tied.  The  wide  frames 
are  then  placed  on  the  hive,  2,  3,  5,  8, 
or  12,  as  the  colony  requires,  putting 
on  the  outside  boards  to  close  all, 
draw  the  rubber  till  a  strong  tension 
is  made,  and  wind  the  string  around 
the  tack.  In  this  way  the  wide  frames 
are  held  as  in  a  vise,  yet  they  give  all 
tlie  lateral  movement  required,  and 
can  be  taken  off  as  one  case  or  sep- 
arately, tiered-up,  inverted,  etc. 

Borodino,©  N.  Y. 


To  e:ive  away  a  copy  of  '*  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine "  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
packajreof  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 
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Cedar  Mey,  Iowa,  Conyention. 

The  Cedar  Valley  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  met  at  La  Porte  City, 
Iowa,  on  Feb.  17, 1886,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President,  C.  P.  Hunt, 
of  Waterloo. 

President  Hunt  read  a  selection 
from  the  State  Horticultural  report, 
whicli  was  very  interesting. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  very  in- 
teresting letter  from  Dr.  Jesse  Oren, 
who  is  now  in  Florida,  concerning  tlie 
honey-production  of  that  State.  The 
minutes  were  then  read  and  approved, 
after  which  questions  were  asked  and 
answered  as  follows : 

Do  bees  freeze  V  Mr.  J.  K.  Oren 
thinks  that  they  do  not  hibernate, 
and  therefore  will  freeze.  Others  had 
different  opinions. 

Which  is  most  profitable,  comb  or 
extracted  honey,  all  things  consid- 
ered 'f  All  would  rather  produce  ex- 
tracted honey  if  they  could  get  a  ready 
market  for  it. 

What  is  the  best  sized  shipping- 
case  for  one-pound  sections  V  It  was 
thought  that  48-pound  cases  were  the 
best;  some  preferred  glass  fronts,  and 
some  without. 

What  is  the  best  material  to  use  in 
smokers  V  Some  preferred  rotten 
wood,  and  some  used  burlap. 

Is  it  best  to  use  whole  sheets  of 
foundation  in  sections  V  Mr.  L.  L. 
Triem  thought  it  best  to  use  whole 
sheets,  while  others  thought  it  best  to 
use  only  a  starter. 

The  evening  session  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  at  7  p.m. 

Which  is  the  best  to  use  in  the  end 
of  section-case  next  to  sections,  glass 
or  wood  V  It  was  generally  thought 
that  wood  was  best. 

How  do  bees  communicate  to  each 
other  i'    By  sound  and  scent. 

When  is  the  best  time,  and  how  is 
it  best  to  stimulate  in  the  spring? 
Feed  a  syrup  after  fruit-bloom. 

Is  it  better  to  feed  in  the  hive  or 
out-of-doors  for  stimulating  in  the 
spring  y  It  is  best  to  teed  out-of- 
doors  if  not  too  many  neighboring 
bees  near  by. 

Do  bees  have  a  place  selected  to  go 
to  before  swarming  V    They  do. 

What  is  the  best  method  to  intro- 
duce virgin  queens  V  Mr.  A.  J.Kor- 
ris  drops  them  in  front  of  the  hive 
and  lets  them  run  in  at  the  entrance. 
L.  L.  Triem  and  H.  E.  Hubbard  think 
it  best  to  introduce  in  a  queen  cage. 

The  Thursday  morning  session  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  at 
9  a.m. 

What  is  the  best  method  to  stop 
robbing  V  Mr.  Hubbard  practices 
covering  tlie  front  of  the  hive  with  hay 
or  grass,  and  tiien  sprinkles  with 
water.  Some  others  exchange  places 
with  the  colony  that  is  doing  the 
robbing. 

How  many  bees  ought  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  cellar  at  one  time  V  Mr.  C. 
P.  Hunt  thought  it  best  to  take  them 
out  all  at  once.  J.  K.  Oren  and  H. 
E.  Hubbard  practice  taking  out  J4  or 
%  at  one  time,  and  at  about  IJ  p.m.  on 
a  nice,  warm  day. 

Is  it  best  to  shade  hives,  and  if  so 
what   is    the  best  shade  V     Quite   a 


a  difference  of  opinion  was  expressed, 
but  a  board  laid  on  top  of  the  hive 
was  thought  sufficient. 

The  afternoon  session  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  at  1  p.m. 

It  was  decided  that  the  President 
appoint  a  time  as  soon  as  convenient 
before  the  State  convention  meets, 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

What  race  of  bees  is  best,  all 
things  considered,  for  general  use  ¥ 
Mr.  J.  K.  Oren  thinks  that  the  Holy- 
Land  bees  are  the  best,  and  also 
thinks  that  the  leather-colored  Ital- 
ians are  superior  to  the  light-colored 
Italians  as  honey-gatherers  ;  but  does 
not  like  the  "  business-end  "  of  light 
hybrids  at  all ;  thinks  it  most  too 
much  business. 

The  Secretary's  report  was  then 
read  and  approved. 

How  far  apart  should  apiaries  te  ? 
It  was  generally  thought  that  four 
or  five  miles  was  sufficiently  far  apart. 

How  far  should  the  feeder  be  from 
the  bee-yard  to  prevent  robbing? 
Twelve  or  fifteen  rods. 

How  near  to  each  other  should  bee- 
hives be  placed  in  the  apiary  with 
success  y    Not  closer  than  6  feet. 

Is  it  best  to  move  a  swarm  to  its 
stand  as  soon  as  hived,  or  let  it  re- 
main where  hived  '/  Move  it  as  soon 
as  hived. 

It  was  decided  that  it  is  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  bee-keepers  to  use 
whole  sheets  of  foundation  in  sections. 

The  President,  Vice-President  and 
Secretary  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee on  programme  for  the  next  meet- 
ing. 

The  convention  then  adjourned. 

H.  E.  HUBBAKD,  iSec. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Bee-Keening  in  loyya,  etc, 


B.    F.    LITTLE. 


The  season  of  188.5  was  not  as  profit- 
able with  me  in  the  production  of 
honey  as  other  years.  I  lost  three- 
fifths  of  my  colonies  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring  of  188-1  and  I885,leaving 
.50  colonies.  The  white  clover  flow 
was  very  limited,  basswood  yielded 
nothing  comparatively,  and  there  was 
no  fall  flow  of  honey.  I  obtained  in 
all  about  1,400  pounds  of  honey,  and 
increased  my  apiary  to  84  colonies  by 
letting  them  swarm  all  they  would. 
It  is  possible  that  the  grasshopper 
crop  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  The  last  3  years  the  grass- 
hoppers have  been  on  the  increase  ; 
the  honey  flow  on  the  decrease.  In 
1S8.S  my  white  clover  suri)lus  was 
abont  i2',20(l  pounds  ;  in  1884  less  than 
1,.500  ;  and  in  1885  less  than  1.000. 

1  am  afraid  there  is  some  truth  in 
the  assertion  made  by  an  Iowa  bee- 
keeper, that  the  winter  problem  in 
this  northern  Iowa  climate  is  the 
one  most  of  all  that  needs  a  solution. 
Talk  about  a  winter  flight!  From 
Dec.  1  to  March  2.5  there  has  not  been 
one  day  in  10  years  here  that  bees 
could  flv.  I  have  been  here  30  win- 
ters, and  know  for  myself.  We  usually 
have  from  70  to  90  day.*  without  even 


a  thaw  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  build- 
ing. My  bee-cellar  is  7  feet  deep, 
double-walled  from  half  way  down 
up  to  the  top,  lathed  and  plastered 
sides  and  overhead,  and  a  building 
over  it  16x26  feet,  which  is  also  lathed 
and  plastered,  sheeted  and  sided.  It 
has  double  cellar  doors,  and  yet  the 
temperature  ■will  go  down  to  34° 
above  zero  ordinarily,  and  as  low  as 
28°  when  very  cold,  unless  kept  up  by 
artificial  heat,  which  I  am  using  this 
winter. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Union  can  effect  much  good  in 
the  direction  of  spending  some  of  its 
money  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
those  to  justice  who  are  constantly 
giving  publicity  to  the  notorious 
falsehoods  about  manufactured  and 
adulterated  comb  honey. 

The  marketing  of  our  honey  is 
another  of  the  unsolved  problems — 
one  that  is  of  vital  importance.  I  see 
no  excuse  for  the  present  low  price  of 
honey  as  reported  from  the  leading 
cities,  only  ttirough  the  imprudence 
of  crowding  the  honey  into  the  large 
cities,  and  leaving  country  towns 
without  any,  thus  bringing  the  whole 
crop  to  the  price  of  gorged  markets- 
Brush  Creek,  (^  Iowa. 


For  tlie  American  Bee  JournitCL 


ly  Exneriments  in  Wintering  Bees. 


.TAMES  HEDDON. 


I  had  thought  that  I  would  not 
write  again  upon  this  subject  until 
next  May,  but  in  consideration  of  the 
facts  that  I  am  experimenting  quite 
extensively,  and  tlie  subject  is  a 
momentous  one— one  so  very  inti- 
mately connected  with  our  success  or 
failure,  its  intermediate  discussion 
and  report  will  not  be  uninteresting. 

My  Glenwood  Apiary,  of  150  colo- 
nies, all  in  my  S-frame  Langstroth 
hives,  were  all  worked  for  extracted 
honev  during  the  past  season.  Owing^ 
to  the  unprecedentedly  cold  August, 
our  late  surplus  crop  was  very  nearly 
a  failure,  consequently  these  colonies 
managed  for  extracted  honey,  nearly 
all  lacked  sufficient  stores  for  winter. 

Believing  that  cane-sugar  is  a  better 
winter  food  for  bees  than  honey,  and 
having  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  my 
Iioney  at  7  to  8  cents  per  pound,  and 
being  able  to  manufacture  pure  cane- 
sugar  syrup  at  a  little  less  than  those 
figures,  I  fed  nearly  every  colony  from 
5  to  1.5  pounds  of  the  syrup,  which 
they  added  to  the  stores  which  they 
already  possessed. 

I  had  no  fears  of  any  bee-bread  that 
the  combs  might  contain,  as  long  as 
tlie  temperature  was  kept  above  that 
point  wliich  forces  the  bees  to  exer- 
tion, in  order  to  be  comfortable  ;  and 
that  temperature  I  determined  to 
maintain. 

I  had  no  bee-cellar  there,  but  a 
house-apiary  12x48  feet,  and  7  feet 
high  ;  the  ceiling  covered  with  saw- 
dust, and  the  walls  filled  with  the 
same.  In  this  building  I  partitioned 
off  a  room  11x18  feet,  where  I  piled 
tlie  wtiole  150  colonies,  occupying 
nearly  all  the  room.    The  partition  is 
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also  a  filled  wall  containing  tight- 
fitting  doors. 

As  I  live  (i  miles  from  Glenwood  I 
doubted  my  ability  of  controlling  the 
temperature  of  the  bee-house.  1  will 
describe  how  I  have  done  it  so  far. 
The  walls  are  rather  thin,  and  having 
no  heat  to  depend  upon  except  that 
produced  by  the  bees  (which  is  slight 
when  a  quiet,  healthful  condition  is 
maintained),  I  decided  to  test  the 
ventilation  question,  and  depend  upon 
tightly-closing  the  room  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  temperature  no  less 
than  450  during  our  coldest  weather. 
That  temperafewre  has  been  main- 
tained during  the  protracted  cold, 
and  although  at  one  time  this  room 
was  for  over  three  weeks  closed  as 
tightly  as  good  carpenter-work  and 
packing  could  make  it,  yet  (notwith- 
standing the  large  number  of  bees  for 
the  size  of  the  room)  no  uneasiness 
nor  signs  of  disease  have  resulted. 
The  bees  always  have  been  very  quiet. 

Although  we  have  had  some  severe 
weather,  there  has  been  several  pro- 
tracted warm  periods  during  the 
present  winter,  and  notwithstanding 
this  room  has  been  tightly  closed,  the 
temperature  has  not  been  above  .50°, 
and  the  bees  have  not  been  uneasy. 
The  entrances  to  the  hives  are  wide 
open,  but  the  tops  are  tiglitly  sealed. 
I  doubt  if  this  same  regularity  in 
temperature  and  quietude  would  have 
existed  had  there  been  no  sugar  syrup 
in  the  hives  (all  other  conditions 
being  the  same,)  with  natural  stores 
in  its  place.  Bees  seem  to  maintain 
greater  quietude  when  their  stores  are 
of  sugar  syrup. 

I  have  300  colonies  here  in  two  cel- 
lars, and  during  all  the  cold  periods 
these  cellars  have  been  "  hermetically 
sealed,"  as  it  were,  and  the  same 
apparently  healthy  condition  exists. 
The  few  colonies  that  I  have  ex- 
amined are  in  the  much  desired 
"  quiescent  "  state,  which  Mr.  Clarke 
has  chosen  to  call  "  hibernation." 

Here  my  experiments  are  conducted 
differently.  I  have  quite  a  number  of 
colonies  all  wintering  upon  cane- 
sugar  syrup  with  no  honey  or  bee- 
bread  in  the  hives ;  many  more  are 
on  all  natural  stores ;  besides  other 
experiments  that  I  am  making. 

While  I  believe  that  all  my  colonies 
will  winter  well,  past  experience  com- 
pels the  belief  that  those  consuming 
nothing  but  sugar  syrup  will  void 
nothing  on  their  first  flight,  while 
those  consuming  honey  will  void  a 
thin,  yellow  excrement  which  the 
microscope  will  show  to  be  composed 
of  pollen-grains  and  water.  As  I  have 
previously  stated,  I  believe  that  bees 
never  touch  bee-bread  when  the  tem- 
perature is  kept  above  that  point 
which  induces  exertion  ;  but  that  they 
do  of  necessity  consume  pollen  if  such 
pollen  is  floating  in  the  honey  which 
they  eat.  This  much  I  know  :  Bees 
may  pass  a  5  months'  confinement  on 
sugar  stores  only,  and  accumulate  no 
fecal  matter.  I  have  never  seen  my 
bees  fly,  even  after  Uco  montlis  con- 
finement, upon  natural  stores,  without 
discharging  more  or  less  of  these  ac- 
cumulations, the  solid  substance  of 
whicli  I  believe  always  to  be  composed 
of  pollen-grains. 


Whether  or  not  all  our  minor  con- 
clusions are  correct,  I  am  confident 
that  all  may  now  unitedly  say  that 
"  our  great  enemy  is  conquered,  and 
the  wintering  problem  is  practically 
solved."  No  doubt  we. have  yet  more 
to  learn  regarding  some  of  the  less 
important  laws— a  knowledge  of 
vvliich  will  aid  us  in  accomplishing 
our  purpose  in  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  manner — but  I  no  longer 
doubt  that  practical  success  in  winter- 
ing bees  depends  upon  proper  food 
and  temperature. 

DowagiacP  Mich.,  Feb.  15, 1886. 


Oneida  County,  1  Y,,  Conyention, 

A  meeting  of  the  Oneida  County, 
N.  Y.,  Bee-Iveepers'  Association  was 
held  at  Eome,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  24, 
1886.  The  attendance  was  large. 
Secretary  O.  J.  Evans  being  absent, 
W.  E.  Clark,  of  Oriskany,  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  pro  tern. 

Chairman  Bacon  said  that  bee-cul- 
ture was  quite  a  business.  It  had 
become  an  element  in  the  business 
interests  of  the  country.  He  said  that 
he  had  intended  preparing  a  paper  on 
marketing  honey,  but  as  tliat  ques- 
tion was  made  prominent  before  the 
late  State  Convention  at  Rochester, 
and  as  the  chairman  of  that  conven- 
tion was  present,  he  could  present  the 
matter  much  better.  He  then  called 
on  W.  E.  Clark,  of  Oriskany. 

Mr.  Clark  said  that  the  subject  of 
marketing  honey  was  the  most  promi- 
nent before  the  convention.  It  had 
been  decided  to  send  a  committee- 
man to  Thnrber's,  in  New  York, 
where  the  resources  for  selling  honey 
are  five  times  as  large  as  any  other 
place  in  the  United  States,  and  see  if 
they  would  not  put  a  practical  honey- 
man  at  the  head  of  their  department. 
Honey  must  be  produced  so  as  to  be 
sold  cheaper  in  order  that  it  may 
compete  with  other  sweets.  It  should 
compete  with  cane-sugar,  that  it  may 
be  more  extensively  used  for  table 
purposes.  There  seems  to  be  an  im- 
pression that  old  women,  broken 
down  men,  and  those  who  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  almost  every  other 
business  can  conduct  a  bee-business. 
This  is  all  wrong.  It  is  hard  work  to 
do  it  properly',  and  requires  strong 
men.  There  are  too  many  middle- 
men between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer.  He  had  known  honey  to 
be  bought  at  11  cents  and  sold  as  high 
as  30  cents  per  pound.  We  must  get 
rid  of  these  middle  parties,  then 
honey  will  be  cheaper  and  more  gen- 
erally used. 

At  this  point  Secretary  Evans  ar- 
rived and  read  the  proceedings  of  the 
last  meeting. 

Mr.  Bacon  said  that  when  he  stated 
at  the  last  meeting  that  his  bees  only 
consumed  from  5  to  10  pounds  of 
lioney  in  wintering,  it  was  only  for 
tlie  time  that  they  were  shut  in — 
about  120  days. 

M.  D.  Parkhurst.  of  Boonville,  said 
that  he  kept  his  bees  in  the  cellar 
with  the  temperature  at  about  3o°, 
and  that  they  consumed  from  18  to  24 
pounds  of  honey.    If  it  was  warmer 


they  would  be  livelier  and  consume 
more. 

Mr.  Clark  continued  :  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  dispose  of  honey  at  home,  by 
peddling  it  around.  When  people 
come  to  your  place  try  and  sell  them 
some  honey.  Why,  some  time  ago 
the  tax-gatherer  came  to  my  house, 
and  before  he  went  away  I  had  a  10- 
pound  pail  of  honey  sold  to  him. 
Honey  is  at  present  a  drug  in  the 
market,  on  account  of  hard  times.  In 
selling  it  at  home  you  get  accustomed 
to  using  it.  There  is  one  thing  that 
is  injuring  the  business,  and  particu- 
larly prices,  and  that  is  the  custom  of 
fanners  who  produce  a  little  honey, 
coming  in  and  exchanging  it  for  gro- 
ceries. They  do  not  get  what  it  is 
worth,  but  they  establish  a  price  and 
then  it  is  hard  for  us  to  sell  our  article 
for  its  value. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Chittenango,  urged 
the  producers  to  stand  by  each  other 
and  keep  prices  where  they  belong. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  ques- 
tion of  frames  was  taken  up.  Mr. 
Smith  said  that  no  one  could  tell 
what  frame  was  the  best  to  use. 
Locality  is  a  question  to  be  considered 
in  this  connection.  He  uses  a  9x14- 
inch  frame.  The  question  is  a  broad 
one,  and  will  bear  much  study. 

Secretary  Evans  said  that  the  size 
of  the  frame  for  extracting  should  be 
in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the 
sections.  We  should  avoid  extremes 
in  the  matter  of  frames. 

W.  E.  Clark  said  he  did  not  believe 
that  they  could  agree  upon  any  one 
size  of  frame. 

The  question  of  comb  foundation 
was  brought  up  and  discussed. 

Secretary  Jones  said  that  too  heavy 
foundation  should  not  be  used,  as  the 
bees  cannot  draw  it  out  properly. 

Mr.  Clark  said  that  sometimes 
foundation  is  put  in  too  early.  If  the 
foundation  is  heavy  it  will  not  be 
drawn  out.  He  recommended  the 
thin  foundation. 

Mr.  Warriner  said  that  he  had 
found  that  the  thinner  he  could  use 
the  foundation  and  retain  the  side- 
walls  tlie  better. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  a  yellow  foun- 
dation could  be  bleached  white  in  the 
sun,  but  it  became  hardened  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  Clark  said  that  wax  bleached 
was  hard  and  not  satisfactory.  Use 
yellow  wax  in  preference  to  bleached. 

Mr.  Smith  read  an  interesting  essay 
on  the  production  of  comb  honey. 

President  Bacon  suggested  that,  as 
one  day  was  too  short  a  time  in  which 
to  transact  the  necessary  business, 
subsequent  meetings  be  held  for  two 
days. 

It  was  decided  that  meetings  be 
held  semi-annually  for  two  days  each, 
and  that  the  next  meeting  be  held  in 
Utica,  N.  Y. ;  all  subsequent  meet- 
ings alternately  in  Borne  and  Utica. 

A  committee  of  thj-ee  was  ap- 
pointed to  answer  such  questions  at 
the  next  meeting  that  may  be  sub- 
mitted in  the  meantime.  The  com- 
mittee is  Messrs.  Clark,  of  Oriskany, 
Evans,  of  Camroden,  and  Smith,  of 
Chittenago. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the 
last   meeting     to   confer     with     the 
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Oneida  County  Agricultural  Society 
in  reference  to  making  exhibits  of 
honey  at  the  County  Fair,  asked  for 
an  extension  of  time,  which  was 
granted. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Feeiliflg  Siiar-Reversilile  Hives, 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 


First  allow  me  to  thank  Mr.  Dadant 
for  his  frankness  as  shown  on  page 
75;  next,  please  allow  me  to  explain 
that  those  who  force  the  honey  into 
the  surplus  receptacles  by  "  contract- 
ing, reversing,  or  by  using  small 
hives,"  have  no  intention  of  feeding 
back  again  to  the  bees  the  honey  that 
has  been  forced  into  the  surplus  re- 
ceptacles, but  expect  to  replace  it 
with  the  cheaper  and  safer  food,  cane- 
sugar  ;  or,  if  thev  find  that  some  par- 
ticular kind  of "  honey  is  safe  for 
winter  stores,  the  "contracting,  re- 
versing, and  small  hive"  method 
will  enable  them  to  choose  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  stores  for  winter.  This 
method  does  not  compel  us  to  feed, 
but  enables  us  to  do  so  if  we  wish 
without  first  extracting  the  honey 
from  the  brood-combs. 

Considerable  is  now  being  said 
against  the  use  of  sugar  for  winter 
stores.  The  low  price  of  honey  has 
been  attributed  to  this  practice.  Some 
have  accused  it  of  being  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  has  been  built  the 
sensational  stories  in  regard  to  adul- 
teration ;  and  those  who  have  prac- 
ticed it  have  been  accused  of  build- 
ing up  the  sugar  trade  at  the  expense 
of  the  honey  market.  When  our  com- 
mission merchants  quote  low  prices, 
I  believe  they  never  mention  this  as  a 
reason— it  is  always  "  owing  to  sev- 
eral carload  lots  from  California,"  or 
something  of  this  kind  that  is  given 
as  a  reason  for  low  prices.  If  no 
more  sugar  should  be  used  for  winter 
stores,  or  fed  for  any  purpose,  for  20 
years,  these  same  stories  would  live 
and  be  repeated.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that  when  small  brood- 
nests  are  used  and  the  bees  given  but 
little  more  honey  than  enough  to  last 
them  until  liouey  can  be  gathered  in 
the  spring,  there  will  be  ijractically 
none  of  it  left  by  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  white  clover 
harvest,  which  is  about  the  first  from 
which  we  secure  a  surplus. 

The  talk  about  "building  up  the 
sugar  market,"  even  if  there  were 
any  objection  to  so  doing,  is  all 
"  bosh."  The  sugar  fed  to  bees  is  not 
even  a  drop  in  the  bucket  so  far  as 
the  sugar  market  is  concerned.  That 
the  practice  puts  more  honey  upon 
the  market  is  a  more  reasonable  idea, 
but  it  falls  upon  a  deaf  ear  when  told 
to  the  man  who  would  have  no  honey 
to  sell  at  any  price  unless  he  winters 
his  bees  ;  and  can  only  succeed  in  so 
doing  by  feeding  them  sugar  for 
winter  stores.  VVe  may  argue  as  long 
as  we  please,  and  bring  forlli  the  best 
of  arguments,  yet  our  arguments  will 
be  useless,  if  the  bee-keepers  who  now 
lose  their  bees  during  winter  learn 
that  they  can  winter  them  success- 
fully by  substituting  sugar  for  natural 


stores  ;  and  when  they  come  to  this 
decision  they  will  welcome  the  hive 
and  system  that  will  enable  them  to 
bring  out  the  bees  in  the  fall  in  nearly 
a  starvation  condition,  and  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  put  on  the  feed- 
ers and  feed,' the  work  being  done  in 
a  few  hours. 

THE  NEW  KEVERSIBLE  HIVE. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Alves'  questions  concern- 
ing the  new  reversible  hive,  on  page 
72: 

1.  There  is  no  more  machinery 
about  the  Heddon  hive  than  about 
an  ordinary  one,  except  the  thumb- 
screws, and  these  are  fast  and  seldom 
used. 

2.  Yes,  it  does  require  exact  work 
in  manufacturing,  but  this  is  made 
up  many,  many  times  when  we  once 
get  them  right  and  begin  manipulat- 
ing them. 

3.  Four  dollars  is  only  the  price  of 
a  single  sample  hive  ;  they  can,  of 
course,  be  made  much  cheaper  in 
large  quantities.  If  a  high  priced 
implement  enables  us  to  dispense 
with  labor  to  a  sufficient  extent,  it  is 
profltabU. 

4.  Mr.  Heddon's  principle  can  be 
used  with  two  shallow  Langstroth 
hives,  and  the  advantage  of  inter- 
changeableness  will  be  secured,  but 
the  advantage  of  reversing  each  sec- 
tion is  lost ;  as  well  as  some  of  the 
advantages  of  manipulating  hives 
instead  of  frames. 

Criticisms  from  Mr.  Alves  are  al- 
ways valuable,  because  he  appears 
fair,  and  willing  to  accept  the  truth. 

Mr.  Demaree,  in  his  article  on  page 
102,  claims  to  have  used  sectional 
brood-chambers  for  some  time  past ; 
and  as  proof,  refers  to  his  articles  in 
several  defunct  bee-papers,  and  also 
in  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
With  the  exception  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  he  mentions  no  pages. 
Will  Mr.  D.  please  state  the  pages 
and  volumes  where  he  has  mentioned 
using  a  hive  the  brood-nest  of  which 
is,  or  can  be,  divided  into  sections 
longitudinallv  ;  or,  better  still,  quote 
some  of  the  passages  bearing  upon 
the  subject,  as  many  of  us  may  not 
have  files  of  the  papers  mentioned. 
The  article  on  pages  370  and  371  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  Vol. 
XIX,  shows  conclusively  that  Mr. 
Demaree  used  the  ordinary  Lang- 
stroth frame  in  the  brood-chamber, 
and  that  the  shallow  combs  were  used 
in  the  supers  only  for  securing  ex- 
tracted honey.  Mr.  Heddon  does  not 
claim  to  have  originated  the  idea  of 
"tiering-up"  hives,  but  of  "tiering- 
up  "  brood-chambers ;  and  althougli 
he  has  no  patent  upon  this,  lie  does 
claim  that,  whether  "prior"  as  an 
inventor  of  this  process  of  not,  he 
was  original  in  its  discovery  and  use, 
and  the  ^)-st  to  make  it  tmhlic,  clothed 
in  practical  shape,  and  presented  as  a 
system  of  management,  after  testing 
and  finding  it  good.  Mr.  D.  may 
have  accidentally  gotten  his  queen 
and  brood  into  one  of  these  shallow 
supers,  or  he  may  have  put  them  there 
purposely,  and  is  now  wintering  them 
there,  but  it  amounts  to  nothing  ;  as 
everybody  knows  that  whoever  used 
or   did   not  use   a   two-story  brood- 


chamber,  Mr.  Heddon  was  the  first  to 
place  the  idea  before  the  public.  It 
is  now  a  year  since  I  knew  of  Mr. 
Heddon's  new  hive,  and  I  have  used 
them  one  season ;  all  this  time  I  have 
watched  closely  to  see  if  the  same 
idea  was  advanced  by  any  one  else.  I 
have  watched  in  vain. 

Mr.  D.  says:  "When  we  hive  a 
swarm  in  the  lower  story  or  hrood- 
department  (V)  (italics  are  mine)  of  a 
hive,  we  call  it  a  '  hive ;'  when  we  add 
another  story  to  it  to  give  the  bees 
more  room,  we  still  call  it  a  hive, 
because  it  is  a  hive  in  sectional  parts. 
Now  the  mere  difference  in  the  depth 
of  the  sectional  parts  can  never 
change  an  old  idea  into  a  new  one." 
Why  does  Mr.  D.  apply  the  term 
brood-chamber  to  the  lower  story  'f 
Because  it  is  the  brood-chamber,  and 
the  upper  story  is  not  added  for  brood 
but  for  surplus  ;  and  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing this  brood-chamber  in  longitudi- 
nally sectional  parts  that  can  be  inter- 
changed at  will,  is  oriqinal  with  Mr. 
Heddon,  and  was  first  published  by  him. 
Mr.  Demaree  attempts  to  defame 
the  hive  by  saying  the  case  is  simply 
a  shallow  box,  etc.  In  so  doing  he 
inadvertently  praises  it.  Its  "  sim- 
plicity "  is  really  wonderful,  consid- 
eringhow  much  can  be  done  with  it. 
Mr.  Alves  is  respectfully  referred,  for 
an  answer  to  his  first  query,  to  para- 
graph 5  of  Mr.  Demaree's  article. 

Mr.  Demaree  further  says  :  "  It  is 
proper  to  say  that  the  frames  are 
adjusted  in  the  case,  so  as  to  leave  a 
shallow  bee-space  both  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  them,  and  the  case  will 
work  either  side  up  or  down  ;"  and  he 
dismisses  this  grandest  of  all  the 
grand  features  of  the  hive  with, 
"  comment  is  unnecessary."  Perhaps 
he  meant  that  it  would  be  unwise, 
for  there  can  be  no  imaginary  ques- 
tion as  to  the  newness  of  thus  arrang- 
ing frames  so  as  to  have  the  bee-space 
on  either  side,  or  divided  between 
both  at  will. 

When  reading  the  paragraph  m  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  thumb-screws, 
which  ends  with,  "  No  device  is  more 
commonly  used  than  a  '  set-screw, 
I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  "  Why 
didn't  he  say,  Mr.  Heddon's  hive  is 
made  of  wood,  and  no  material  is 
more  common  out  of  which  to  make 
hives  V"  .     . 

riease  allow  me  to  relate  an  inci- 
dent: Last  week,  at  Adrian,  Mich., 
I  had  the  unexpected  pleasure  of 
meeting  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason,  of  Toledo, 
O.  Not  having  read  "  Success  in 
Bee-Culture,"  he  did  not  exactly  un- 
derstand how  Mr.  Heddon's  hive  was 
made,  and  questioned  me  concerning 
it.  As  one  feature  after  another  was 
explained,  his  genial  face  lighted  up 
as  a  face  will  only  when  its  owner  is 
hearing  pleasant  news ;  and  his 
tongue  belied  not  his  face  when  it 
said:  "Is  that  so  V"  "That's  it. 
that's  it."  "Well,  well!"  or  similar 
expressions.  It  was  new  to  the  Doc- 
tor. Now,  when  a  man  like  Dr. 
Mason,  who  reads  the  bee-papers, 
attends  conventions  and  fairs,  and  is 
a  practical,  well-posted  bee-keeper, 
learns  of  the  features  of  this  hive 
with  a  burst  of  pleased  surprise; 
when  such  men  as  Wm.  F.  Clarke 
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pronounce  it  as  "revolutionizing," 
Tlios.  G.  Newman  as  "  new  and  origi- 
nal ;"  and  when  A.  I.  Root  and  D.  A. 
Jones  consider  it  patentable,  it  ill 
becomes  an  "  independent "  writer  to 
apply  such  terms  as  "  old  idea," 
"  common  property,"  "  old  acquaint- 
ance," etc. 

Father  Langstroth  gave  us  the 
movable  frame,  and  Mr.  ileddon  now 
gives  us  the  movable  hive,  i.  e.,  by 
means  of  his  hive  and  system  of 
management,  we  can  run  our  apiaries 
almost  entirely  by  manipulating  hives 
instead  of  frames  ;  it  is  a  grand  step, 
and  its  progress  over  the  land  will  not 
be  stayed  by  a  few  unproven  asser- 
tions. 

Rogersville,  (^  Mich. 


ror  tne  American  Bee  JoumaL 

Selling  Extracted  Honey. 


M.  M.  BALDIUDGE. 


The  editor,knowing  me  to  have  had 
considerable  experience  for  a  term  of 
years  in  handling  extracted  honey  as 
a  specialty,  and  successfully,  desires 
me  to  answer  the  following  queries  : 

"  Will  some  one  having  experience 
please  answer  the  following  questions 
through  the  Ajierican  Bee  Jour- 
nal V  1.  Do  those  who  practice  sell- 
ing extracted  honey  in  small  cans 
still  find  a  growing  demand  for  it  in 
the  same  towns  in  which  they  form- 
erly sold  ity  2.  What  size  packages 
do  they  use  V— North  Freedom,  Wis." 

1.  My  experience  in  selling  ex- 
tracted honey  is  directly  to  consumers, 
and  not,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
retailers.  When  I  supply  a  town, 
village  or  city,  I  visit  every  family  in 
it  with  a  true  sample  of  the  honey 
that  I  propose  to  deliver,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  orders  for  the 
quantity  desired.  In  no  case  do  I 
take  an  order  for  less  than  5  pounds, 
nor  more  than  20  pounds.  No  family 
is  omitted — no  matter  how  poor  nor 
how  rich,  nor  whether  they  "be  white 
or  black— and  the  price  to  "all  is  the 
same  under  all  circumstances.  When 
thfc  orders  are  secured  I  then  deliver 
the  honey  and  collect  the  pay— 
unless  I  agree,  when  the  order  is 
taken,  to  wait  for  it  until  a  specified 
date. 

As  a  rule,  the  first  time  a  town  is 
properly  canvassed  more  honey  will 
be  taken  than  at  any  one  time  after- 
ward, for  tiie  simple  reasons  that 
many  will  buy  who  are  not  lovers  of 
honey,  but  wish  to  have  some  in  the 
house  for  sickness,  or  for  the  novelty 
of  it,  or  perhaps  because  their  neigh- 
bors are  buying!  No  matter  how 
good  the  quality  of  your  honey  may 
be,  there  is  in  every  town  plenty  of 
people  who  do  not  relish  the  article, 
and  never  will.  After  supplying  a 
town  the  second  time,  tlie  sale  of 
honey  from  year  to  year  will  be  quite 
uniform,  provided  the  same  is  "  gilt- 
-edged."  I  have  now  in  mind  one  city 
that  I  have  supplied  regularly  for  the 
past  twelve  years,  and  my  sales  the 
past  year  have  been  as  good  and  as 
satisfactory  as  during  any  one  of  those 
years.    The  great  secret  of  my  success 


perhaps  is  that  I  never  sell  a  poor 
quality  of  honey. 

2.  I  use  only  one  size  of  package, 
and  that  is  a  common  2-quart  tin-pail 
with  a  loose  cover,  which  holds  .5 
pounds  of  thick  liquid  honey,  net 
weight.  When  1  deliver  the  honey 
the  consumer  can  keep  the  pail  or 
empty  it  as  may  be  desired.  If  the 
pails  are  emptied  and  returned  to  me 
at  the  time  of  delivery,  I  deduct  10 
cents  for  each  pail.  I  find  that  most 
of  my  customers  prefer  to  empty  the 
pails  and  keep  the  honey  in  glass 
fruit- jars. 

St.  Charles.  5  Ills. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoiirnaL 


Bees  as  Fertilizers  of  Flowers. 


J.   F.   LATHAM. 


On  page  6,  Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle 
quotes  two  paragraphs  from  a  paper 
which  he  "  chanced  to  pick  up,"  and 
makes  the  ideas  embodied  therein 
the  subjects  for  the  comments  con- 
tained in  his  article. 

As  Mr.  D's  quotations  are  too 
cramped  to  be  illustrative  of  the  whole 
of  the  article  from  which  the  quota- 
tions were  made,  it  seems  not  im- 
proper, 'for  the  '"  first  author  "  quoted, 
to  direct  his  attention  to  pages  260 
and  261  of  Vol.  XIX  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  where  he  will  find  the 
subject  more  broadly  treated.  If  I 
rightly  construe  the  gist  of  Mr.  D's 
critique,  a  fair  digest  of  the  whole 
of  the  article  from  which  his  quota- 
tion was  copied,  would  illuminate  any 
doubt,  pro  or  con,  having  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  agencies  which  aid 
the  feeundation  of  the  melliferous 
floi'a,  or  flowers  which  are  not  nectar- 
producing  ;  and  thus  relieve  an  appar- 
ent misapprehension.  The  second 
quotation  in  Mr.  D's  article  (for 
which  I  have  no  further  use),  was 
quoted  "  second  hand."  the  explana- 
tory purport  of  which  I,  like  Mr.  Doo- 
little, am  not  inclined  to  endorse. 
That  the  flowers  of  many  species  of 
the  vegetable  world  do  not  require 
insect  aid  in  the  process  of  fecunda- 
tion is  evident ;  and  that  any  species 
of  the  melliferous  flora  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  insect  tribes  for 
their  fecundation,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  accept  as  an  axiom  from  which 
deductions  may  be  drawn,  that 
harmonize  with  the  principles  of 
sympathetic  reproduction  as  unfolded 
in  cosmogony. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  first 
paragraph  on  page  7,  Mr.  Doolittle 
records  another  slight  mistake  in 
asserting  "  that  he  (myself)  represents 
that  both  the  breeze  and  the  bees  may 
be  needed  to  fertilize  the  same  and 
all  plants."  Such  is  not  the  sense  of 
the  quotation.  The  phrase,  "  may  be 
needed,"  is  not  in  the  sentence 
quoted,  neither  does  it  embody  the 
idea  tliat  all  or  even  any  flower 
actually  demands  the  aid  of  the 
breeze  or  insects  to  complete  the  de- 
signs of  nature  in  its  cosmic  capacity, 
so  to  speak.  If  my  authority,  and 
my  deducements  therefrom  are  cor- 
rect, flowering  plants  existed  on  our 
globe  many  epochs  prior  to  the  devel- 


opment of  an  animal  organism  capa- 
ble of  winging  its  way  from  "  flower 
to  flower,"  and  accelerating  the  in- 
crease of  vegetation  by  insect  "  ferti- 
lization." 

According  to  Dr.  Hitchcock's  ar- 
raugementof  the  different  animal  and 
vegetable  species,  in  the  order  of 
their  development,  geologically,  flow- 
ering plants  existed  on  the  land  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  Salurian 
and  Cambrian  periods,  wtien  no  ani- 
mal life  except  that  inhabiting  the 
water  existed  (or,  in  fact,  could  ex- 
ist); while  the  sub-order,  hymeuop- 
tera,  to  which  the  honey-bee  belongs, 
did  not  make  their  appearance  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  Tertiary  period. 
Such  being  the  premises,  it  is  evident 
that  the  luxurious  growth  of  flower- 
ing vegetation,  which  matured  and 
decayed  during  the  limitless  evolu- 
tionary epochs  intervening  the  two 
periods  mentioned,  especially  during 
the  Carboniferous  period,  must  have 
depended  upon  other  agencies  than 
those  of  the  honey-bee,  or  other 
nectar-feeding  insects,  for  their  "  fer- 
tilization ;"  as  the  earlier  insects 
seem  to  have  been  allied  to  the  Aphis 
family. 

That  the  flowering  plants,  which 
evolved  ther  organism  contemporary 
with  that  of  the  nectar-subsisting  in- 
sects are  dependent  upon  those  in- 
sects, to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
through  sympathetic  sources,  for  their 
perfect  fecundation,  does  not  appear 
improbable;  in  fact,  the  influences 
pertaining  to  the  development  of 
cosmic  matter  in  all  its  organic  forms, 
tend  to  support  such  a  theory,  and 
confirm  the  idea  of  nature's  "  prime 
method "  of  distributing  the  fecun- 
dating element. 

As  Mr.  Doolittle  says  in  his  con- 
cluding paragraph,  "  Let  us  have  the 
scientific  "  part,  from  those  qualified 
to  impart  it. 

Cumberland,  p  Maine. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Sectional  Broofl-Clianilier  Hiyes. 


DR.   G.   L.  TINKER. 


The  extensive  discussion  during  the 
past  year  in  the  bee-papers,  on  the 
methods  and  the  advantages  of  re- 
versing brood-combs,  as  well  as  the 
result  of  the  trials,  has  proved  that 
there  is  no  profit  in  reversing  single 
combs,  because  of  the  great  labor  re- 
quired, and  that  there  is  no  advantage 
to  be  gained  from  the  practice.  Like 
many  discussions  on  other  subjects, 
the  truth  is  made  to  appear,  although, 
as  in  this  case,  the  truth  that  we  had 
sought — the  germ  of  wheat  sifted  from 
all  the  chaff — is  quite  unlike  what  we 
had  been  seeking  or  had  anticipated. 

It  is  no  new  idea,  by  any  means, 
that  the  getting  of  the  brood  close  up 
to  the  sections  in  working  for  comb 
honey  is  a  measure  of  great  value. 
As  the  outcome  of  all  the  invention 
and  discussion  we  have  discovered 
perhaps  all  of  the  measures  by  which 
brood  can  be  brought  near  the  sec- 
tions, so  that  we  can  now  point  out 
the  one  plan  most  practicable  and 
valuable.     Here  I  wish  to  say  that  no 
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one  man  is  entitled  to  all  the  credit 
of  the  discoveries  made,  because  all 
or  nearly  all  bee-keepers  have  had  a 
part  iu  making  them,  and  have  pre- 
pared the  fraternity  at  large  for  an 
innovation  in  our  methods,  that  with- 
out this  preparation  of  theapicultural 
mind  would  have  been  impossible. 
The  credit,  I  am  bold  to  assert,  is  due 
rather  to  the  great  fraternity  of  bee- 
keepers who,  through  their  united 
labors,  have  not  only  made  discovery 
possible,  but  now  make  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  appliances  and 
methods  certain.  As  the  matter 
stands,  one  bee-keeper  is  as  much 
entitled  to  the  benefits  as  another, 
and  I  trust  and  believe  that  all  will 
look  upon  it  in  this  light,  and  hesitate 
not  by  virtue  of  a  just  right  to  adopt 
the  improved  methods  as  soon  as  con- 
venience will  warrant,  and  the  revo- 
tion  in  the  construction  of  brood- 
chambers  and  in  our  methods  of  man- 
agement will  demand. 

But  first,  what  is  the  most  practical 
and  advantageous  method  of  dispos- 
ing the  brood  near  the  sections,  at 
will  V  Beyond  question  it  is  the 
proper  management  of  the  shallow 
sectional  brood-chamber !  Has  it 
any  disadvantages  V  I  assert  fear- 
lessly that  it  has  not,  neither  in  win- 
tering, the  laying  of  the  queen,  or  iu 
the  manipulation  of  hives  or  combs  ! 

Until  about  5  years  ago,  a  hive,  the 
brood-chamber  of  which  was  in  three 
shallow  sections,  each  5J4  inches  deep 
by  12x16  inches  inside,  has  been  in 
this  town  and  contained  bees  uninter- 
ruptedly for  30  years.  The  colony  in 
its  thin  walls  of"  walnut  had  resisted 
the  cold  and  the  buffeting  of  storms 
for  ?.0  winters,  and  it  at  last  suc- 
cumbed to  the  depredation  of  robber 
bees  that  gained  entrance  by  its  many 
rotten  corners.  It  had  always  done 
well,  was  generally  on  hand  with  a 
rousing  swarm  in  season,  and  be- 
sides stored  a  liberal  surplus  for  its 
owner.  When  Father  Langstroth,  a 
few  years  since,  recommended  a  thin 
walled  hive  for  out-door  wintering,  I 
was  quickly  reminded  of  this  old  hive. 
(The  pannels  in  the  sides  of  each  of 
the  cases  were  not  over  14-inch  thick.) 
That  it  had  not  been  manipulated  on 
the  modern  plan  of  tiering-up  the 
cases  and  the  placing  of  the  brood 
next  to  the  super,  was  no  fault  of  the 
hive.  The  combs  were  attached  to 
top-bars  in  each  case  on  tlie  Dzierzon 
plan. 

REVEUSING  HIVES. 

In  a  shallow  sectional  brood-cham- 
ber I  believe  that  there  is  no  advan- 
tage whatever  to  be  derived  from  re- 
versing its  sectional  i)arts.  The  plac- 
ing of  the  brood  next  the  super,  and 
any  honey  that  may  be  in  the  upper 
case  below  the  brood,  will  accomplish 
all  that  can  be  done.  I  shall  there- 
fore have  no  use  for  a  reversible  hive. 
Again. as  we  shall  not  have  occasion  to 
handle  the  frames  very  much,  but 
the  sectional  parts  instead,  it  will  not 
be  greatly  to  our  advantage  to  have 
the  frames  as  readily  movable  as  are 
Langstrotli  frames.  On  this  account 
a  very  simple  case  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  hold  the  frames— a  case  with- 
out ornamentation,  clamps,  screens, 
or  anything  of  the  kind.    Neither  do 


we  want  a  complicated  bottom-board, 
but  all  the  parts  of  a  practical  hive  of 
this  nature  should  be,  and  will  he 
made  only  of  a  few  parts,  and  all  very 
plain  and  easy  of  construction.  The 
frames  can  be  supported  in  the  sec- 
tional case  on  strips  of  sheet-iron  cut 
.5-16  of  an  inch  wide  and  as  long  as  tlie 
case  is  wide  inside,  the  strips  to  be 
inserted  in  thin  saw-cuts  made  5-16  of 
an  inch  from  the  inside  lower  edges 
of  the  ends  of  the  case  and  to  enter 
the  wood  only  3-16  of  an  inch.  This 
construction  will  give  a  proper  bee- 
space  under  the  frames  which  should 
extend  to  the  top  of  the  case.  The 
width  of  the  end-pieces  of  the  frames 
should  be  1?8  inches,  and  the  thick- 
ness }i  of  an  inch,  making  a  closed- 
end  frame  to  rest  on  the  sheet-iron 
strips.  The  width  of  the  top  and 
bottom  bars  should  be  the  same,  and 
may  be  p^^y  inch  in  thickness. 

Here  let  me  call  the  attention  of 
bee-keepers  to  the  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  these  frames,  if  dovetailed  at 
the  corners,  to  those  in  common  use. 
They  need  no  nails,  and  a  set  of  14 
for  one  hive  can  be  put  together  in  a 
few  minutes;  and  as  they  can  easily 
made  with  great  accuracy,  they  will 
always  fit  nicely  in  the  cases.  The 
length  of  the  frame  might  well  cor- 
respond with  the  4,1.4x414  sections  now 
so  popular.  The  outside  would  there- 
fore be  17  inches  long,  and  if  made 
just  .5  inches  deep,  it  will  just  take 
one-half  of  a  sheet  of  foundation  cut 
the  regular  size  for  the  Langstroth 
frame.  The  frames  can  be  taken  out 
of  the  cases  very  readily,  since,  being 
very  shallow,  the  cases  can  be  set  on 
end  and  the  frames  pushed  through, 
one  or  more  at  a  time.  Hence,  the 
worthlessness  of  all  clamps -to  hold 
the  frames  will  be  apparent. 

Again,  if  we  are  to  handle  hives 
rather  than  frames,  I  can  see  no  ad- 
vantage in  having  so  many  frames  in 
each  sectional  case.  I  think  that  we 
will  find  7  enough,  though  many  may 
prefer  8  or  9  frames  to  the  case.  It 
will  be  then  very  light  to  handle,  but 
to  further  lighten  it  I  would  make 
the  sides  only  %  of  an  inch  thick  and 
the  ends  %,  and  make  the  usual  hand- 
holes  in  the  ends  or  nail  cleats  across 
the  ends  a  little  above  the  middle 
line  to  handle  them  by. 

The  bottom-board  I  would  make 
out  of  3^-inch  stuff,  with  a  cleat  of  6- 
inch  stuif  across  each  end,  the  rear 
piece  to  be  2  inches  wide  and  the 
front  piece  .5  inches  ;  the  board  to  be 
cut  m  inches  shorter  than  the  hive  is 
long,  and  the  wide  cleat  nailed  across 
2  inches  from  the  end.  This  would 
give  an  entrance  of  %  inch  across  the 
front.  If  blocks  are  nailed  on  each 
side  to  go  under  the  front  corners  of 
the  hive,  ordinary  entrance  blocks 
can  then  be  used. 

Sectional  hives  containing  only  7  or 
8  frames  in  earli  section  will  be  so 
light  that  we  will  find  it  an  easy  task 
to  carry  them  back  and  forth  from 
cellars  in  wintering,where  the  bees  can 
be  placed  under  our  full  control  and 
wintered  in  a  scientific  manner,  which 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  do  in  out- 
door wintering  where  we  cannot  reg- 
ulate the  temperature  at  will.  Only 
one  of  the  sectional  cases,  well  filled. 


will  be  necessary  for  each  colony  for 
the  winter. 

To  operate  a  sectional  hive  of  shal- 
low frames  successfully,  we  shall  need 
a  honey-board  with  strips  of  per- 
forated-zinc set  in  thin  saw-cuts  made 
in  the  edges  of  the  slats  composing 
the  board.  This  construction  and 
use  of  perforated-zinc  is  my  invention, 
but  it  is  free  to  all  to  use.  As  any 
kind  of  a  sectional-case  or  super  can 
be  adjusted  to  this  hive  every  bee- 
keeper will  be  expected  to  use  his 
favorite. 

The  capacity  of  two  of  the  sectional 
brood-chambers  will  about  equal  the 
8-frame  Langstroth  hive,  but  many 
would  prefer  to  use  three  of  the  parts 
in  building  up  colonies  for  the  honey 
harvest.  The  frames  alone  are  made 
to  reverse,  but  we  will  need  to  reverse 
them  but  once,  and  that  simply  to  get 
the  frames  filled  out  with  comb  plump 
to  the  sides  all  around.  Ordinary  6- 
inch  boards  can  be  split  and  dressed 
to  %  of  an  inch  for  the  sides  of  the 
cases,  and  we  shall  have  no  trouble 
to  get  whole  boards  wide  enough  for 
the  bottoms  and  covers  and  yet  there 
will  be  ample  room  tor  top-storing  on 
the  hive.  For  a  very  cheap  hive  we 
will  never  get  a  cheaper,  and  a  better 
hive  for  large  results  may  not  be 
possible.  It  will  hardly  be'necessary 
to  add  in  conclusion  that  this  hive  is 
not  patented  or  patentable  except  in 
one  or  two  features,  which  are  my 
inventions,  and  are  hereby  freely 
given  to  the  public. 

New  Fhiladelphia,o  O.,  Feb.  7,1886. 


OCR  CLUBBING  LIST. 


We  supply  the  American  Bee  Journal 
one  year,  and  any  of  the  following;  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  In  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Olul> 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00. . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00..  1  75 

Bee-Keepers'  Magazine 3  00 . .  1  75 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  00..  1  75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00..  1  75 

Texas  Bee  Journal 2  00. .  1  75 

The  T  above-named  papers 6  50..  5  50 

and  City  and  Country 2  00 . .  1  50 

New  York  Independent 4  00. .  3  .30 

American  Agriculturist 2  50..  2  25 

American  Poultrv  Journal  . .  .2  25. .  1  75 
Journalof  Carp  Culture 150..  1  40 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25. .  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).  ..2  00..  175 
Binder  for  Am.  Boo  Journal.  .1  75..  1  60 
Apiary  Kegi.=iter— 100 colonies  2  25..  2  00 
Dzicrzon's  U(*-Iiook(cl(ith).. .:!  00..  2  00 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book -(papen. .2  50..  2  00 
Quinby's  New  Bce-Keeping  ..2  50..  2  25 
Langstroth's  Standard  Work  .3  00..  2  75 
Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. .  2  10 

Alley's  Queen-Kearing 2  ."jO..  2  25 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00..  3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 1.50..  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50..  1  40 


Wlicu  Renewiua:  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  .ioin  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
Journal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bp;e  JoCKN.iL  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions— with  $4.00 — 
direct  to  this  office.  It  will  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 
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Local  Convention  Directory. 


1  ><86.  Time  and  place  of  Meetino. 

Mar.  20.— Patsalafja,  at  Arcadia,  Ala. 

M.  G.  Kuahto    ,  Sec,  Rait"  Brancb,  Ala. 

A  pr.  10.— Union,  at  Dexter,  Iowa. 

M.  E.  Darby,  Sec.  Dexter.  Iowa. 

Apr.  27.— Des  Moines  County,  at  BurlinKton,  Iowa. 
Jno.  Nau,  Sec,  Middletown,  Iowa. 

Apr.  a9,  30.— Western,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

P.  Baldwin,  Sec.  Independence,  Mo. 

May  5,  6.— Texas  State,  at  McKinney,  Te.\. 

B.  F.  Carroll,  Sec,  Dresden,  Tex. 

Oct.  19,  20.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  SterI'Dg,  Ills. 
J.  M.  llambaugb.  Sec,  Spring,  lilts. 

^T"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  ot  future  meetiaes.— Ed. 


imkwi 


Good  Prospect  for  Honey.— 8— Jno. 
C.  Gilliland,  (7-16),  Hloomfield,  ?  Iiid., 
on  Feb.  24,  1886,  says  : 

My  bees  have  wintered  well,  only 
one  colony  lost.  To-day  they  carried 
in  pollen  lively.  There  has  been  very 
little  loss  of  bees  in  this  county  this 
winter,  and  the  prospect  is  good  for 
the  honey  yield  next  season. 


Bees  Doing  Well.— L.  Highbarger, 
Adeline, 5  Ills.,  on  March  2,  1886, 
writes : 

Bees  are  doing  much  better  than 
they  did  at  this  time  last  year.  So 
far  I  have  been  unable  to  discover 
any  signs  of  diarrhea ;  but  at  this 
time  last  year  they  were  badly  dis- 
eased. The  reason  for  this  is  that 
they  have  a  better  quality  of  honey 
to  winter  on.  Whenever  our  bees 
have  honey-dew  for  winter  stores  we 
can  expect  to  meet  with  losses. 


Feeding  Sugar  Syrup.— W.  J.Daw- 
son, Diolison's  X  Roads,  t5  La.,  asks 
this  question  : 

Why  do  bee-keepers  use  sugar  for 
feeding  when  honey  is  quoted  at  3>^ 
to  4  cents  per  pound  V 

[The  only  reason  which  can  be  given, 
is  that  some  prefer  it  for  winter  use, 
even  if  it  is  dearer.— Ed.] 


Bees  Wintering  Well.— 27— F.  A. 

Snell,    (70-100),    Milledgeville,-o  Ills., 
on  Feb.  2.5,  1886,  says  : 

I  commenced  on  June  1,  1885,  with 
70  colonies  ot  Italian  bees ;  during 
June  I  sold  5 colonies.  I  secured  4.000 
pounds  of  surplus  honey.  On  Nov. 
18,  188.5, 1  put  100  colonies  into  winter 
quarters  in  good  condition.  Late  in 
May,  188.5,  I  reported  10.5  colonies,  but 
by  June  1  I  had  disposed  of  the  35 
colonies,  thus  leaving  me  70  with 
which  to  begin  the  season  for  surplus. 
About  one-tenth  of  my  bees  were 
worked  for  queen-rearing.  My  bees 
are  wintering  well  so  far. 


Bees  Working  on  the  Elms.— B.  F. 
Carroll,  Dresden,  d  Texas,  on  Feb.  25, 
1886,  writes  : 

The  bees  began  work  on  the  elm 
bloom  on  Feb.  8,  and  JO  days  since 
they  have  gathered  a  nice  lot  of  pollen 
and  honey.  The  weather  is  very  fine 
for  bees  and  farmers,  and  both  are 
busy.  Corn  planting  is  going  on 
briskly.  Bees  have  wintered  well 
after  our  first  zero  weather  ever  felt 
here.  I  hope  this  may  be  a  prosper- 
ous year  to  all  apiarists. 


How  Larval    Bees    Eat.  —  B.  J. 

Bailie,  Sarnia,  Canada,  says  : 

I  understand  that  Mr.  J.  Ruther- 
ford, of  Scranton,  Pa.,  claims  to  have 
discovered  that  larval  bees  live  by 
absorption  (osmotic  action),  and  that 
they  are  not  fed  as  our  bee-books 
would  have  us  to  understand.  I  wish 
to  know  who  was  the  first  to  discover 
this  fact. 

[This  is  a  well  known  fact.  It  is 
not  confined  to  larval  bees,  but  is  also 
true  of  many  maggots,  and  nearly  all 
entozoa.  The  tape-worms  have  no 
mouth,  nor  alimentary  canal,  and  so 
of  course  they  have  no  other  way  to 
secure  nourishment.  When  insects 
or  worms  are  bathed  in  liquid  ali- 
ment, this  is  the  common  or  usual 
method  of  securing  the  nutritious 
material.  Some  of  our  worst  insect 
pests  live  wholly  by  imbibition,  or  by 
receiving  food  through  osmosis.  The 
Ilessian-fly  maggot  is  an  example.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  who  was  the  first 
to  discover  this  fact. — A.  .1.  Cook.] 


Bees  in  the  Cellar.— Noah  Field, 
Spencer, 2  N.  Y.,  on  March  1,  1886, 
says : 

We  are  having  a  cold  spell  now.  My 
bees  are  in  the  cellar,  and  they  ap- 
pear to  be  doing  well  at  present.  I 
have  one  most  excellent  colony  that 
has  not  had  a  dozen  dead  bees  in  its 
hive  this  winter,  and  I  think  that  it 
has  over  100  pounds  of  honey  in  the 
hive.  I  suppose  if  some  bee-men  had 
it  they  would  make  4  or  .5  colonies  out 
of  it.  1  think  that  the  Bee  Journal 
contains  so  many  good  articles.  I  can 
hardly  wait  for  each  number  to  reach 
me. 

Wintering  Bees— Old  Foundation. 
—J.  M.  A.  Miller,  Galva,ND  Ills.,  on 
Feb.  25, 1886,  writes  : 

I  have  just  examined  my  28  colo- 
nies of  bees  that  are  in  the  cellar,  and 
I  find  them  seemingly  to  be  in  a  state 
of  quietude  that  indicates  comfort. 
They  were  put  into  the  cellar  about 
Nov.  25,  the  hives  being  placed  on 
2x4  inch  scantling  set  edgewise  upon 
blocks  8  inches  thick,  with  the  en- 
trances all  open,  and  no  extra  prep- 
aration of  ohafC,  quilts,- or  blocks,  etc., 
but  they  are  simply  in  a  dry  cellar 
with  some  cloths  over  them  that  were 
on  during  the  summer,  and  the  covers 


are  on  the  same  as  in  summer.  I 
think  that  I  never  have  seen  bees  in 
better  condition,  not  a  pint  of  dead 
bees  being  on  the  cellar  bottom.  Why 
is  it  that  if  bees  do  so  much  better  on 
the  summer  stands  in  chaff  hives,  we 
so  often  see  this  expression,  or  a  sim- 
ilar one  !*  "  My  bees  are  on  the  sum- 
mer stands  in  chaff  hives,  except  a 
few  weak  ones  that  I  putin  thecellar." 
If  the  chaff  hive  is  so  nice,  and  so 
much  better  than  the  cellar,  why  not 
put  the  few  weak  ones  on  the  summer 
stands,  and  the  strong  ones  in  the 
cellar  V  I  sell  all  of  my  honey  in  my 
home  market,  and  I  have  no  trouble 
in  selling  it.  My  trouble  has  been 
for  twr>  years  past  to  produce  enough 
to  supply  the  demand.  About  80  per 
cent,  of  all  the  bees  in  this  vicinity 
died  last  spring  during  the  cold.  May 
storms.  I  lose  35  colonies.  Tliere 
was  no  brood  in  the  hives,  and  the 
old  bees  died.  I  have  a  quantity  of 
foundation  that  is  two  years  old.  Will 
it  pay  to  have  it  worked  over '?  or  will 
itdo'touseit  as  it  isV  It  seems  to- 
me that  the  bees  would  take  to  it 
better  if  it  was  fresh. 

[You  can  freshen  the  foundation  by 
dipping  it  in  warm  water  just  before 
using  it. — Ed.] 


No  Signs  of  Disease.  —  Gotlieb 
Hoffman,  Symerton,^  Ills.,  on  Feb. 
27,  1886,  says : 

My  bees  are  thus  far  wintering 
nicely,  both  those  in  the  cellar  and 
those  on  the  summer  stands  packed 
with  chaff.  They  had  a  line  flight  a 
few  days  ago,  and  there  is  no  sign  of 
disease. 


Reversible  Frames,— B.  Losee,  Co- 
bourg.  Out.,  on  Feb.  22,  1886,  says  : 

Mr.  T.  C.  Davies,  on  page  107,  says 
that  he  is  interested  in  a  reversible- 
frame  bee-hive.  I  have  used  mine 
during  the  last  15  years,  being  hollow 
walled,  formed  by  wide  standing- 
frames,  half-inch  rods,  top  and  bot- 
tom reversible,  with  perforated  metal 
divisions  for  producing  honey  in  sec- 
tions, arranged  to  be  moved  without 
disturbing  the  sections  in  the  crates 
above. 

Bees  Packed  in  Sawdust.— J.  R- 
Nichols,  Danville,©  Ind.,  on  March 
2, 1886,  says : 

My  56  colonies  of  bees  are  wintering 
nicely,  one-half  of  them  being  in  the 
cellar,  and  the  balance  packed  in  saw- 
dust on  the  summer  stands.  It  looks 
now  as  though  they  would  get  through 
the  winter  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
colony. 

Bees'  in  Good  Condition.— F.  M. 
Taintor,  Coleraine,«o  Mass.,  on  March 
1,  1886,  says  : 

Bees  in  this  locality  appear  to  be 
wintering  finely.  Mine  were  never 
in  better  condition  than  at  present. 
I  placed  them  in  the  cellar  on  Nov. 
16,  1885,.  and  since  then  they  have  been 
very  quiet,  with  the  thermometer  at 
4-5°.     The    weather   this  winter  has 
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been  verv  favorable  for  bees  out-of- 
doors.  We  have  bad  only  2  weeks  of 
extreme  cold  weather  this  winter.  I 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
time  I  place  them  on  the  summer 
stands.  I  look  forward  with  pleasure 
to  Friday  when  1  always  get  the 
American  Beb  Journal.  Of  the 
several  bee-papers  printed,  the  old 
"  American  "  stands  pre-eminently  at 
the  head,  in  my  opinion,  and  now  as 
the  price  has  been  reduced  to  one 
dollar  a  year,  no  bee-keeper  can  afford 
to  do  without  it. 


Managing  Prime  Swarms-— O.  P. 

JVliner,  Taylor  Centre, 0X.  Y.,  on  Feb. 
27, 1886,  asks  the  following  : 

Would  the  following  be  a  good  way 
to  manage  a  prime  swarm  in  a  Lang- 
stroth  hive,  for  comb  honey  ?  Hive 
them  on  7  brood-frames  an*  2  wide 
frames  Hlled  with  sections— one  on 
each  side  of  the  brood-nest ;  when 
sections  are  nearly  tilled,  place  them 
on  top  of  the  brood  with  others  and 
replace  them  with  brood-frames.  In 
replacing  should  they  be  placed  in 
the  spaces  made  vacant  by  the  wide 
frames,  or  spread  the  frames  and 
place  thera  in  the  centre  of  the  brood  '? 

[Yes ;  that  plan  will  work  nicely. 
Place  an  empty  brood-frame  between 
two  full  ones  ;  but  it  would  be  very 
advantageous  to  All  the  empty  frames 
with  comb  foundation.— Ed.] 


Feeding  Bees  in  the  Cellar.— A.  B. 

Howe,  Council  Bluffs,  'i>  Iowa,  on  Feb. 

26, 1886,  writes : 

Bees  are  wintering  exceedingly  well 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  I  have 
about  20  colonies  nicely  put  away  in 
the  Cellar,  and  about  as  many  more 
on  the  summer  stands  in  chaff  hives. 
I  examined  all  of  them  a  day  or  two 
ago,  and  found  all  in  very  fine  condi- 
tion. I  have  commenced  feeding 
those  in  the  cellar  to  get  early  brood. 
I  feed  about  two  spoonfuls  of  ex- 
tracted honey  or  sugar  syrup  at  the 
entrance  every  evening.  In  a  very 
few  days  the  bees  can  be  trained  to 
come  down  to  the  entrance  and  take 
the  honey.  We  have  liad  very  fine 
weather  for  bees  this  week ;  they 
could  have  a  flight  almost  every  day. 
I  look  for  a  good  honey  crop  in  this 
locality  this  year. 


Convention  Notices. 


}0r  The  Union  Bee-Keepers'  Association  of 
Western  Iowa  will  meet  in  Dexter,  Iowa,  on  April 
10, 1886.  at  10  a.m.  M.  E.  Darby,  Sec. 


tW~  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  to 
attend  the  Hth  annual  meetinp  of  the  Texas  State 
Bee-Keepers'  Aj'sociation,  to  be  held  at  Judtie  W.. 
H.  Andrews'  bee-farm,  at  McKiniiey.TeK.,  on  May 
5  and  i;.  1WH6.  Indications  f<rr  a  t'rand  meetlnf; 
grow  briKlitfr  every  dav,  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  render  this  meeting  the  best  and  larKest 
ever  held  in  the  Slate.    No  hotel  bills  to  pay. 

B.  F.  Cahroll,  Sec. 


fW  The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  on  Apr.  ■_'9  and  30,  ih8(5.  It  is  desired 
that  this  meetinK  shall  be  better  than  any  of  its 
predeccHSors.  Essays  will  be  read  on  Ibe  leadioR 
subjects  in  bee-culture,  which  will  be  announced 
as  soon  as  arrangements  are  completed.  Let  all 
who  have  bees,  queens,  fl.xtures,  etc.,  bring  lliem 
If  possible.  Due  notice  will  be  giyen  in  regard  to 
fiball.  P.  BALDWIN,  Sec. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 

Office  of  the  American  Bee  Journal,    r 
Monday,  10  a.  m..  Mar.  8,  1886.  f 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHlCAao. 

HONEV.— Sales  have  beenquite  good  this  month 
for  best  grades  of  comb  honey,  some  bringing  IHc. 
per  pound  when  in  perfect  order.  There  is  a  light 
supply  here,  and  now  is  u  favorable  time  to  tor- 
ward  shipments.    E.xtracted  honey  brings  6(aJ8c. 

BBESWAX,-25@2iic.  per  lb. 

R.  A.  BURNETT.  161  South  Water  St. 

NEW  roRK. 

HONEY.-We note  an  improvement  of  sales  of 
honey  the  past  week,  but  prices  continue  to  rule 
low.  We  quote  as  follows  ;  Fancy  white  comb 
in  1-lb.  paper  cartons,  I3injl4c. ;  the  same  in  l-lb. 
glassed  or  unglassed  sections,  IJcfciyc;  the  same 
in  2-Ib.  glassed  sections.  ntiloVec..  and  fair  to  good 
in  glassed  2-lbs..  S(.iHc.  Fancy  bucliwheat  htmey 
in  l-lb.  unglassed  sections,  loc;  the  same  in  2-lb. 
sections,  B!assed,H^9c.  Extracted,white,6J^^71.^c: 
buckwheat,  .^i(^6c. 

BEES  W  A.\.-27@28c. 

MCCAUL  &  HILDRETH  BROS..  34  HudSOn  St. 

ST.  LOUIS. 
HONEY.— The  market  is  quiet  and  the  demand 
light  just  now.  We  quote  prices  as  follows:  — 
Choice  comb  honey,  lix^l2c.  Extracted,  in  bar- 
rels, 4^(«.')C.  Extra  fancy  of  brii^ht  color  and  in 
No,  1  pitckages,  M  advance  on  above  prices, 
BEESWAX.- Firm  at  22!^c.  for  prime. 

D.  G.  TUT'r  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY".— There  is  no  speculation  whatever  in 
the  market,  and  the  demand  is  slow  for  extracted 
honey  from  manufacturers,  while  it  is  fair  for 
honey  in  glass  jars,  for  table  use.  Demand  for 
comb  honey  is  slow  and  the  market  is  well  supplied 
with  all  kinds.  Extracted  honey  brings  4"i.8c.,  and 
choice  comb  honey  brings  l2yiil.^)C.  in  a  jobbing  way. 

BE?^SWAX.—The  h<}me  demand  is  good,  while 
arrivals  are  slow.  We  pay  25(s27c.  for  good  yellow 
to  choice. 

C.  F.  MDTH  &  Son.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CLEVELAND. 

HONEY.— There  is  a  great  improvement  in  the 
demand  of  best  1-ib.  sections  since  our  last  report, 
and  ail  receipts  are  finding  ready  sale  at  14  cents, 
with  occasional  sale  of  single  crates  at  15  cents. 
Two- lbs- are  neglected,  very  little  wanted  at  13ct8. 
Old  honey,  10®  1 1  cts.  and  slow.    Extracted.  7'(l8c. 

BEESWAX.— Scarce  at  25c. 

A.  C.  KENDEL.  115  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Sales  are  improving  and  we  have  a 
good  trade  in  comb,  although  prices  are  not  as 
firm,  owing  to  good  prospects  in  California  for  a 
large  crop  having  reduced  their  prices  ab<mt  2  cts. 
We  quote  as  follows  :  Choice  comb  in  1-lb.  sections, 
16c, :  fair  to  dark.  1 2^1 14c.:  in  2-lb.  sections,  12'al4 
cents.  Extracted  is  dull  and  slow.  Dark  brings 
3  1-2  to  4c. :  white,  6@7c. 

BEES\VAX.---'3c. 

ri,EMONS,CLOON  &  CO.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

BOSTON. 

HONE  Y.— The  sale  for  honey  for  the  past  month 
has  been  as  light  as  we  have  ever  known  it,  and 
prices  are  weak.  One-pound,  white  clover,  13cgll5c; 
2-pound  sections,  ll(«13c.    Extracted,  6(g;8c. 

BEESWAX.-3n  cts.  per  lb. 

Blaks  &  KIPLKT.  57  Chatham  Street. 

BAN  FRANCISCO. 
HONE  Y.— The  market  is  very  dull.    We  quote  as 
follows:  White  and  extra  white  comb.  llHcaric.; 
dark  comb,  e'.^'^Hc.    White  extracted,  5?4®5}.^c. ; 
amber.  4®4Xc.;  dark  and  candied.  39^'«4c. 
BEESWAX.— Quotable  at  23c3j'2.)C..  wholesale. 
O.  B.  S.'HITH  &  Co.,  423  Front  Street. 

DETROIT. 
HONEY.— The  market  is  very  dull.    Best  white 
in   1-lb.  sections.   14C.     There  is  considerable  in 
commission  houses  and  prices   are   liable  to  be 
lower. 
BEESWAX.-It  is  In  good  demand  at  25@2Sc. 
M.  H.  HUNT.,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


Convention  Notice. 


|^~  The  Illinois  Central  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting:  at 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  19  and  20, 1S86. 

J.  M.  H.iMB.iuaH,  Sec. 


Bujoinrii 


Issued  every  Wednesday  by 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

Proprietors. 

923  Ji.925  WEST  MADISON  ST., CHIGAGO.ILL. 

At  Oue  Dollar  a  Year. 


ALFRED  H.  NEWMAN. 

Business  manager. 


^p^tcial  ^0iitcs,    1 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  (.).  address  and  name,  when 
writingto  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  Inclosinjr  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post-Offlce,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  iiesir  one  post- 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


Perforated-Zinc— We  have  laid  in  a 
stock  of  perforated  zinc,  for  excluding 
drones  and  queens,  and  can  fill  orders  for 
any  size  of  pieces  or  quantity  at  15  cents 
per  square  foot,  or  in  full  sheets  3.xS  feet  at 
$2. 7.")  per  sheet.  We  also  have  pieces  cut  to 
fit  the  Langstroth  hive— 195ixl4i/2— Price  25 
cents  each. 


Beesivax  Wanted.— We  are  now  paying 
24  cents  per  pound  for  good, average,  yellow 
Beeswax,  delivered  here.  Cash  on  arrival. 
Shipments  are  solicited.  The  name  of  the 
shipper  should  be  put  on  every  package  to 
prevent  mistakes. 


I^~  The  next  meeting  of  the  Patsalaga  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Arcadia,  Ala., 
on  March  20, 1886.  M.  G.  RnsHTON,  Sec. 


Our   Nevr   Catalogue   of   Bee-Keepers' 

Supplies  for  1886  is  issued,  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  one  desiriner  a  copy.  Send  name  and 
addi-ess,  plainly  written,  on  a  Postal 'Card 
for  it. 


Wire  Nails  have  advanced  in  price,  as 
will  be  seen  by  quotations  on  page  159,  last 
column. 

The  Western  W^orld  Ciuide  and  Hand- 

Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  besides 
their  own,  with  $3,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


To  any  One  sending  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber with  their  own  renewal  (with  $2.00), 
we  will  present  a  copy  of  the  new  "  Con- 
vention History  of  America." 


Are  yon  Entitled  to  a  pension?  You 
may  be  and  may  not  know  it.  If  you  ex- 
amine the  Guide  and  Hand-Book  you  will 
soon  find  out.  Thousands  of  things  worth 
knowing  will  be  found  in  it.  The  Bek 
.loURN.tL  for  1886  and  the  Guide  Book  will 
both  be  sent  for  $1.30. 


Preserve  your  papers  for  reference. 
If  you  have  no  BINDEK  we  will  mail  you 
one  for  75  cents,  or  you  can  have  one  free 
if  you  will  send  us  4  new  yearly  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Bee  Journal. 
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Golden  Rules  for  succeesful  advertis- 
ing, are  these  :  1.  Attractive  display.  2.  Sal- 
ient points  clearly  stated.  :i.  Kepetition. 
Don't  spend  all  your  money  in  one  insertion. 
4.  Choice  of  the  Paper  which  reaches  the 
people  you  want  to  reach.  These  rates 
never  fail. 


Tlie  Guide  and  Hand-B<><>k,is  a  book 
of  ready  reference  and  an  encyelopicdia  of 
everything  desirable  to  know.  As  a  guide 
to  the  home-seeker,  it  is  invaluable.  Itscon- 
tents  are  partially  g-iven  on  page  IGO,  and 
will  convince  any  one  of  its  value.  We  do 
not  think  any  of  our  readers  can  afford  to 
do  without  it.  As  a  book  of  ready  reference 
we  find  it  of  great  value  in  our  library.  We 
will  send  the  Weekly  Bee  Journal  for  a 
year  and  the  Guide  for  $1.30 


|^~  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journai, 
will  be  sent  FREE  upon  application.  Anyone 
Intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview by  sending  the  names  to  this  office, 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 


3icluertisctncuts. 

APIARY  120  ft.  long.  5ft  colonies  arranged  for 
comb  honey— Simplicity  style.  Dwelling-house 
new,  barn,  poultry-huusea,  30  acres  arable  land, 
board  and  wire  fence,  and  .50  acres  woodland  ;  on 
the  hills  1  mile  from  centre  of  Yazoo  City,  Miss. 
There  are  2  acres  of  strawberries  and  about  600 
young  fruit  trees  (2t  m  i  bearing},  siirings  of  running 
water,  &c.  Good  fruit  and  bee  country  Farm  and 
Apiary  at  the  low  price  of  t2,.'jix»-one-half  cash, 
balance  in  i  year.  If  you  want  a  bargain,  at  ouce 
address,  "  WIEDWOOD  PLACE," 

l>A2t  YAZOO  CITY.  MISS. 


COMB  FOUNDATION. 

BKOOn    FOIINBATION    .'18    cents  per 
pound.    Thin  foundation  48  cents  per 
pound.    Other  Supplies  cheap. 
Send  for  our  Price-List  at  once. 

KENNEDY  &  liEAHY, 
lOAlt     HIGGINSVILLE,  Lafayette  Co.,  Mo. 


Uadant'sFoiiiulation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


Good  News  for  Dixie  ! 

SlMPlilCITY    HIVKS, 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Sepa- 
rators, iV-c,  ot'lSoot's  JVlaniil'aetiire, 
shipped  I'roin  liere  at  liis  prices. 

Also  S.  hives  of  Southern  yellow  pine,  and 
Bee-Keepers'  Supplies  in  general.    Price 

List  Free.  J.  M.  JENKINS, 

8A4t  Wetunipka,  Ala. 


SEND  FOR  IT. 

We  have  just  issued  a  new  Circular  that 
will  interest  any  bee-keeper.  Send  your 
name  on  a  postal  card  for  it. 

Cash  paid  lor  Beeswax. 

8A4t  COUNCIL  BLUFFS.  IOWA. 


Dadant'sFouudation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


BEESWAX. 

We  pay  SB4*.*.  per  lb.,  deliTered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax.  'i'»  avoid  mistakes,  tne  sliipper'a  name 
Bbould  always  be  on  each  package. 

THOS.  O.  NEWMAN  <!k  SON. 

923  A  9'2o  West  Madison  Street.      C  H IC AGO,  ILL. 

Italian  Bees  in  Iowa. 

/3/-V  CENTS  lo  $1   per    lb.;    QUEENS, 
OvJ  30  cents   to    $2.50.      NUCLEI    and 
COLONIES.    Order  from  my  new  Circular. 
OLIVER  FOSTER, 

lOAtf       MT.  VEKNON,  Linn  Co.,  IOWA. 


The  NEW  Heddon  Hive. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
inventor  by  which  we  shall  malte  and  Sell  the 
Heddon  Reversible  Hive,  botli  at  wholesale 
and  retail  ;   nailed  and  also  in  the  Hat. 


Tlie  enKravin^  pives  a  good  idea  of  tlio  hire. 
The  brooil-chamber  is  in  two  sections:  aisf)  tbe 
Biirphm  arrangement,  wliich  may  be  interclianKed 
orniverted  at  will.  Tlie  c^ver,  bottoni-boar.l,  and 
top  and  bottom  of  each  sectional  case  has  one-half 
of  a  regular  bee-space,  so  that  the  surplus  cases 
with  the  sections,  may  be  placed  between  the  two 
broo'l-chambers,or  tbe  latter  may  be  transposed 
or  inverted— in  fact,  all  parts  of  this  hive  are 
perfectly  interchangeable.  The  brood-frames  will 
ALL  be  bored  for  wires. 

A  SAMPLE  HIVE  includes  the  bottom-board 
and  stand  ;  a  slatted  honey-board,  and  cover  ;  two 
c-mch  brood-cbainhers,  each  containing  8  frames  : 
two  surplus  arrangements,  each  containing  'js  one- 
pound  sections,  one  with  wioe  frames  ami  separa- 
tors, and  the  other  without  separators.  This  latter 
chamber  can  be  interchanged  with  tbe  other 
stuL-ies.  but  cannot  be  reversed.  It  is  NAILED  and 
PAINTED,  and  ready  tor  immediate  use.  Price, 
S^.Od,  complete. 

It  Im  absolutely  eii«entlal  to  order  one 
nailed  hive  as  a  pattern  for  piittlnic  those 
In  the  flat  toKetht^r  correctly. 

HIVES  READV  TO  NAIL.-In  tlllingorders  for 
these  hives,  in  tlie  flat,  we  make  t:  ditferent  com- 
binations, so  that  nur  customers  may  make  a 
selection  from  the  sample  nailed  hive,  without 
waiting  for  us  to  quote  prices,  and  the  different 
kinds  will  be  known  by  the  following  numbers  : 

No.  1  consists  of  the  stand,  bottom- board, 
cover,  two  6-inch  brood-chambers,  IG  frames,  and 
the  slatted  honey  board.    Price,  Kfil.as  each. 

No.  a  is  the  same  as  No.  i.  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containing  28  sections  without 
separatiirs— interchangeable,  but  not  reversible.— 
Price,  !Sa.O«  each. 

No.  a  is  the  same  as  No.  2,  with  two  surplus  sto- 
ries as  therein  described.    Price.  S3. SO  each. 

No.  4  is  the  same  as  No.  1,  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  c()ntiiiuing  28  sections  m  wide 
frames  with  sepurators,  which  can  be  reversed, 
inverted,  and  interchanged,  the  same  as  the  brood- 
cnambers.    Price,  }H>:3.:{0  each. 

No.  S  is  the  same  as  No.  4,  with  two  surplus 
arrangements  as  therein  described.  Price,  !9>3.00. 

No.  6  contains  ail  the  parts  as  described  in  the 
sample  nailed  hive.    Price,  SS.t.'i  each. 

Those  desiring  the  hives  7vithout  the  stand, honey- 
board  or  sections,  may  make  the  following  deduc- 
tions from  the  above  prices  :  Stand,  I4  cents  ; 
honey-board,  .s  cents  ;  and  the  28  or  ."■>(>  sections,  as 
the  case  may  be,  at  ^  cent  each,  respectively. 

We  will  also  make  the  following  deductions  on 
quantities  ordered  all  at  one  time  :  For  lo  or  more 
hives,  5  per  cent,  discount  ;  for  2.'i  or  more  hives, 
7  1-2  per  cent.;  for  .'in  or  more,  10  per  cent. 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madisou-St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

CLARK'S  be:e:-ke:e:p£:rs'  diary. 

rpHREE  cents  only.  Price-List  of  Supplies, 
X  Bees,  Italian  and  Carniolan  Queens,  free.  Send 
for  them  now.  .1.  W.  CLARK,  (box  ;i4), 

lOAit  CLARKSBUKG,  Moniteau  Co..  Mo. 


MT  e;»0  Colonies  of  bees  are  more  than  I 
can  well  handle,  sol  will  sell  for  spring  deliv- 
ery umi  full  colonies,  $5.00  each  for  hybrids  and 
$H.(H>  for  pure  Italians.  Discount  on  larger  num- 
bers. I  will  also  sell  a  few  colonies  of  Caucasian 
bees,  which  breed  I  imported  from  the  Caucasus 
Mountains,  Asia,  in  iHHtt.  and  have  proved  to  me 
of  f^eat value.    Address, 

JtJLirS   HOFFIUAN, 

CANAJOHAKTE.  Montg,  Co.,  N  .Y. 
Formerly  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  9A3t 


Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 


Price,  by  Express.  50  cts.;  by  mail,  65  cts.;  12  in 
the  flat,  and  one  nailed  ( la  in  allj,  $3.50  ;  50,  in  the 
flat,  $  1 2.00.    Address. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  92.-)  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL, 


MNew  Style,  Embossed  Hidden  Name  and 
ChromoVi8itingCards.no  2  alike,  name  on, 
inc.,  I3packs$l ;  warranted  bestsold.  Sam- 
UAiy    pie  book, 4c.  L.  JONES  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y, 


Dadaut'H  FoiindatioiiFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  columD. 


Bee-Hives,  Honey-Boxes,  Sections. 

Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  the  World. 

Capacity,  one  car-load  per  day.    Best  of  goods  at 
lowest  prices.    Write  for  price-list. 

C.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO. 

SlAtt.  AVATEKTOWN,  WIS. 


aREENVS  FKIJIT  GROMEK  and 
100-page  FKUIT  ODIDE  tree,  or  3 
different  copies  ot  our  paper  and  Catalogue 
witb  o  colored  plates  tor  10  cents.  Address, 
Green's  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester.  N.Y.  Hoiv 
to  Propagate  aitd  CROW  FRUIT  is  a 
new  hook  of  160  pages,  75  illustrations  and 
colored  plate.—"  It  has  saved  me  $50."  R.  L. 
F.— Price,  50  cts.  9A6t 


s 


EE    SHUCK'S    ADVERTISEMENT 

IN  ANOTHER  COLUMN. 


Italian  Bees  and  Comb  Foundation. 

l^O  +n  1  r\r\  tOI-ONIES  of  very 
t-}\J  UvJ  XyJKJ  chiiiee  Italian  Bees  for 
spring  delivery.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 
Nuclei,  Queens,  and  Bees  by  the  pound  for 
the  season. 

COMB  FOUNDATION  FOR  SAI<E. 

Wa.\  made  up  by  the  lb.  or  worked  for  a 
share  of  the  wax.  Samples  of  foundation 
tree.    Price-List  ready. 

lOEtf     ALAMO,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  MICH. 


Dadaut'sFoiindatioiiFactory,  wholesale 

ari'l  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


SEND  6S  CENTS 

and  get  by  return  mail  one  of  our 
Improved  Drone  and  Queen  Traps. 

We  have  attached  to  the  Trap  a  simple 
device,  so  in  case  the  bees  swarm  while  the 
apiarist  is  absent,  the  queen  and  bees  can 
return  to  the  parent  hive.  Send  the  amount 
in  postage  stamps.  Circulars  now  ready. 
llEtf  Henry  Alley  &  Co.,  Wenham,  Mass. 
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FAIRaBE SQUARE  DEALING. 

Believing  that  if  a  man  has  dealt  squarely  with  bis  fellow- 
men  his  patrons  are  his  best  advertisers,  I  invite  all  to 
make  iuquiry  of  the  character  of  my  seeds  amonf;  over  a 
nullion  of  Karniers,  Gardeners  ancf  Planters  who  have 
used  them  during  the  past  thirty   years.    Rai&inj;  a 
large  portion  of  the  seed  sold,  (few  seedsmen  raise  the 
seed  they  sell)  I  was  the  first  seedsman  in  the  United 
States  to  warrant  (as  per  catalogue)  their  purity  and  freshness, 
51y  pew  Vfpetable  and  Fluwer  Seed  Catalogue  for  188G  will  be 
ent  FREE  io  all  wht-  write  for  it.  Among  an  immense  variety, 
my  friend  swi  I  Hind  in  it  f  and  in  none  other)   a  in-w  (liuniIn*:H!  C,;\h- 
bapi".  just  about  as  earlv  as;  Hpnder-nti's,  hut    n«*:irly    twice   as 
largre  I  James  «I.  H.  tiregrory,  fflarblebeutl,  fflass. 


4E4t 


EVERGREENS 

and  European  Larches;  all 
sizes.  All  Nursery  grown  at 
prices  never  before  offered. 
Norway  Spruce.  Scotch,  Aus- 
trian, White  and  Mountain 
Pinea.  Balsam  Fir,  Northern 
Red  Cedar,  and  Arbar  Vitea 
from  $.■{.  per  1,000  up  Shipped 
with  pafGtv  to  all  parts  of  the 
U.S.  Price  list  free.  I>.1J(M1.I*, 

KiFr^rrrrn  Specialist,      Dnndeit  IIU 


Western  BEE-KEEPERS'  Suppl>  House. 


Wiy  nmiiufarLun-  liL'i'-KL'L'pcra'  .sup. 
jilicisorall  kinds, beat  quality  a.t  low- 
est prices.     Hii'ea,  Sections,  Comh 
KoundatioD,   Extractors,  Pmoker--. 
("riiics.  Honey  Buckets  Veils,  Feed- 
ers. Bee- Literature,  etc..  oic. 
Imported    lt,ilian    Queens. 
(Lilian    Queens,  Bees  by  the 
III.,  Nucleus  or  Coluny.  "Bee- 
K.-.-pcrs'    fiuldc,    !»l.incir:md,i    and 
lll.ivtriil.-.l  CjilalLini."  ..f  Js  pjij.-. .. 
KKKK    to     ll.T-Ki-.iicr.,        \itFlr.s-i 
JOSF.PII   NVSKWANUEIi, 
DK8  MOlNEiii,  IOWA. 


lB6t 


MAKE YOUR OWN 

FERTILIZERS. 

Where  to  get  the  materials  in  the  cheap- 
est form  ;  how  to  make  up  formulas  for  difler- 
ent  crops  ;  seven  wavs  t  )  make  plant  food  oi 
bones,  ground  and  whole  ;  all  about  fish  for 
manure  and  where  to  get  them,  and  wood 
ashes,  iS.'c.,itrc.  A  book  of  120  pages,  crowded 
with  valuable  information,  all  given  in  the 
plain,  common  sense  way  farmers  can  under- 
stand. By  mail  40Cts.  Also  books  on  Onion, 
Squash,  Cabbage,  and  Carrot  and  ManguKl 
raising,  at  ;^o  cents  each,  or  the  five  for  .^i.,^5 
by  mail.  Two  of  these  have  been  through 
10  and  It;  editions.  M;/  large  Seed  Cata- 
loffttc  free  to  all  who  tvritefor  it. 

JAMES   J.    H.   GREGORY, 

MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


JONES'  FRAME-PLYERS. 


FOR  taking  franief«  out  oi'  liives,  or 
moving- them  in  any  way  desired.  It  is 
made  of  galvanized  iron,  and  can  be  utilized 
in  many  ways.  It  has  a  lon^  claw  for  loos- 
ening frames,  and  a  hook  which  maybe  used 
for  carrying  other  frames  besides  the  one 
held  by  the  Plyers.    Price.  40  cts.,  by  mail. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 
•923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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SHUCK'S    ADVEKTISEimENT 

IN  ANOTHER   COLUMN. 


Muth^s  Honejf  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smoker, 
SQUAKE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CBAS.  F.  UTTTH  db  SON, 

Freeman  4  Central  Ave..       -        CINCINNATI,  O. 
P.S.— Send  10c.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepera 
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BEE  HITCH  and  Sections  -Send  to  HEKP.  & 
BEITLE,  n)anufa<'turers,  Beaver  I>aiii,Wi.s.,  for 
price  lists.    (Joud  niaterials.    Low  prices.      l('A"J6t 

Dadant's  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  anotiier  column. 


Bingham  Smokers 

AND 

HONEY-KNIVES. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

Bingham  &  Hetherington, 

ABRONIA,  miCH. 


Yes 


IP  you  want  2-SlmDllcity-frame 
Nuclei  shipped  about  June  10,  in 
stronp:  condition,  with  about  1  lb. 
of  beea  and  an  untested  Italian 
queen,  for  1^2.(10,  Tou  must  engaKe 
II  them  by  March  lio  ;  then  I  will  ship 
'  goods  by  the  above  date,  for  cash 
on  safe  arrival.  Also,  Bees  per  !b.  cheap,  about 
June  1.  As  I  ara  an  experienced  queen-breeder,  I 
will  mail  you  such  queens  as  I  would  be  willinE  to 
risk  in  my  own  Apiary.  Inquiries  will  cheerfully 
be  answered.    Address, 

IRA  O.  ALOKKITIAN, 
lOAlt    TAYLOR'S  BRIDGE,  Sampson  Co.,  N.  C. 


SECTIONS. 

Job  Lot— Clieap! 

WE  have  received  a  Job  Lot  of  25,000 
One-Piece  Sections  with  square  groove, 
which  we  wil  I  close  out  at  $4.00  per  1,000,  or 
S^i.-'jO  for  .500.  Tile  size  is  :  top  and  bottom, 
6  inches ;  sides,  .5>4  inch ;  width  of  section,,! Ji 
inches — narrow  tops. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Given's  Foundation  Press 

rplIE  QIVEN  PKES8  stands  in  the  froBt 
1  runb  for  manufacturina  FOUJTHATIOSr 
III  "^Vlrcd  Frames,  as  well  as  foundation  for 
SECTIONS.  Without  a  dissenting  voice,  all  ol 
our  customers  afHrm  its  superiority. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Samples. 

a.  K.  CAI.UWEL.r.  <fe  CO., 

lAtf  HOOPESTON,  Vermillton  Co.,  ILU 


BEES,  bee-hives,  impnrted  queens— flrst-class— 
cheap.    OTIS  N.  BALDWIN,  Clarksville,  Mo. 
4Aly 


BEE 


(ESTABLISHED    Ift64.) 


-SUPPLIES. 


"Wholesale 
and 
Betail. 
We  furnish  EVERYTHING  needed 
in  the  Apinry,  of  practical  construc- 
tion, and    at   the    lowesi    price. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Send  your  address  on  a 
Postal  card,  and  we  will  send  vou  our  Illustrated 
C:italoEue  free.  K.  KKETCHMEK, 

6AHt  14Ctf         COBURG,  Montgomery  Co.,  IOWA. 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPER'S  ADVISER, 

The  British  Bee  journal  is  published  every 
Weelt,atTen  Shillings  and  lOd.  per  annum,  and 
contains  the  best  practical  information  for  the 
time  being,  showing  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq, 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  one  year,  for  $3, .50. 


Fniit-Farm  &  AiDiary 

FOR   SALE  CHEAP! 

QCi  ACRES.  hitl-Iand.M  well-stocked  with  apples. 
f/O  peaches,  pears,  plums,  quinces,  grapes,  and 
small  fruit,  in  fine  bearing  condition.  The  remain- 
der is  in  pasture,  urass.  Bruin,  etc.  Apiary  contains 
140  ITALIAN  COLONIES  in  Lanffstroth 
hives.  Bee-house  and  all  modern  appliances  for 
apiculture,  in  as  pood  location  for  bees  and  honey 
as  can  be  found,  (inod  li>-room  house,  beautifully 
located ,  coraniandlnt;  a  view  of  the  city,  river  and 
surrounding  country.  New  barn  and  out-buildlngs, 
cistern,  never-fiilling  springs,  etc.  Reasons  for 
selling— ane  and  ill-health. 

lAtf     S.  A.  STIUMAN,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


Vandervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

Send  for  Samples  «fe  Rednced  Prlce-Llat. 

Atf      J.  VANDERVORT,  Lacey ville,  Pa. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,  MANUAL  OP  THE  APIAKX. 

I2,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

13th  Thousund  tJust  Out  ! 

10th  Thousand  Sold  in  Jnst  Four  Months ! 

4,000  Suld  Since  May.  1883. 

More  than  fio  pages,  and  more  than  50  line  illus- 
trations were  added  in  the  Mth  editinn.  Thewhole 
work  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-keeping.  It  is  certainly 
the  fullest  and  most  scientiOc  worlt  treating  of 
bees  in  the  World.  Price,  by  mall,  SI. 25.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 


lAly 


A.  J 


COOK,  Author  and  Publisher, 

Agricultural  College,  Mich. 


FLAT . BOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

hlgb  side-wcll3.4  to  16  square  feet  tc 
the  pound.  Circular  u,nd  samples  frCA 
J,  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 
Sole  Manufacturers, 
Sprout-  Brook,  Mont,  ^o^  n,  JT. 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 
:e2Jdxtoje<.. 


Vol.  XIII,    MarcU],1886,    No.  11. 


"rffl! 


Tlie  British  Bee  Jonrnal,  alluding  to 
the  new  bee-disease,  states  that,  in  its 
opinion,  supported  by  actual  experiment, 
the  new  bee-disease  of  America  is  none 
other  than  the  Baccillvs  delphilis  (auct 
Gaytoni)  of  Mr.  Cheshire,  and  it  further 
states  that  "  a  colony  treated  carefully  with 
phenol  has  been  entirely  freed  from  all 
traces  of  the  disease." 


Tlie  Postage  on  Mercliandlse,  sought 
to  be  doubled  by  Senator  Wilson,  as  men- 
tioned last  week,  has  had  a  "  set-back."  The 
House  Committee,  last  Wednesday,  decided 
to  report  adversely  to  it.  The  measure  is 
not  only  uncalled  for  and  unjust,  but  is 
against  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and 
has  caused  a  perfect  storm  by  "  protesting 
merchants "  all  over  the  country.  The 
measure,  if  carried,  would  be  a  detriment 
to  the  Postoflice  Bepartment  as  well  as  an 
injustice  to  the  general  public;  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  Congress  will  commit  such 
an  error.  Senator  Wilson  still  insists  that 
he  will  get  his  bill  through  the  Senats,  if 
possible— but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it 
will  pass  the  House  of  Congress. 


Beginners  in  bee-culture,  during  the 
first  year,  generally  know  it  all;  after  that 
they  find  out  by  degrees  that  they  know 
much  less  about  the  pursuit.  Mr.  F.  L. 
Dougherty,  in  the  Iiidiana  Farmer,  puts  it 
thus  : 

It  has  always  seemed  somewhat  strange 
to  us  why  beginners  in  bee-culture  were  not 
satisfied  to  accept  the  teachings  of  practical 
beekeepers  and  follow  them,  until  they 
gained  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  own  to 
save  them  from  falling  into  the  theoretical 
pitfalls  of  hearsay  bee-keepers.  Bees  are 
not  taught,  but  simply  guided  in  a  line  with 
their  instinct.  They  may  be  led  in  this 
direction  to  perform  certain  things  that  to 
the  novice  seem  incredible.  Success  depends 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  governed,  and  the  advantage  we  are  able 
to  take  of  it  for  our  own  good. 


Bees   Not   AVell-ITIarked    in    Italy.— 

When  the  Editor  of  the  A.merican  Bee 
Journal  was  in  Italy,  seven  years  ago,  he 
visited  many  large  apiaries,  and  upon  his 
return,  remarked  that  ho  there  saw  many 
colonies  of  bees— the  markings  of  the  bees 
ijeing  either  very  indistinct  or  the  golden 
bands  entirely  lacking.  Some  doubted  this, 
and  a  discussion  concerning  "  Black  Bees  in 
Italy  "  followed.  At  that  time  we  had  much 
corroborative  testimony,  but  now  comes 
further  proof  from  our  friends  and  co- 
laborers,  Mr.  Ed.  Bertrand,  editor  of  the 
Bulletin  D'ApicuUeur,\n  Switzerland,  and  Mr. 
T.  W.  Cowan,  editor  of  the  British  Bee  Jour- 
nal, of  London,  England.  These  gentlemen 
went  to  Italy,  lately,  together,  and  visited 
several  of  the  "  noted  queen-breeders,"  and 
Mr.  Bertrand,  in  his  paper,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  this  subject : 

"It  is  well  known  that  all  the  bees  of  the 
Italian  race  have  not  got  the  three  yellow 
bands  of  the  abdomen  equally  distinctly 
marked.  This  I  have  substantiated  on  sev- 
eral different  journeys.  At  Ornavasso,  at 
Golasecea.  and  at  Milan  there  are  colonies 
only  showing  ti/v)  bands.  In  1881,  at  Milan, 
at  the  Sartori  establishment,  I  saw  drones 
as  destitute  of  any  yellow  bands  as  any 
drones  bred  by  our  black  bees.  But  abroad, 
three  bright  yellow  bands  are  considered  an 
indispensable  sign  of  purity,  hence  the 
reason  why  Italian  breeders,  while  attaching 
no  real  value  in  work  to  the  color  of  the 
rings,  endeavor  to  have  no  bees  in  their 
apiaries  that  will  not  show  3  bright  bands." 

Mr.  Bertrand  visited  the  Sartori  queen- 
rearing  establishment  at  Milan,  Italy,  two 
years  after  we  were  there,  and  in  the  above 
extract,  he  uses  this  very  positive  language: 
'  I  saw  drones  as  destitute  of  any  yellow 
bands  as  any  drones  bred  by  our  black 
bees."  This  coincides  with  our  experience 
exactly.  We  saw  precisely  the  same  thing 
at  that  very  place.  With  us,  at  that  time, 
were  Count  Barbo,  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent of  the  Italian  Bee-Keepers' Association, 
and  Signer  Alfonzo  Visconti  de  Salieeto, 
editor  of  the  Italian  bee-paper,  L'Apicolore, 
published  at  Milan.  We  talked  the  matter 
over,  and  all  agreed  that  the  bees  looked 
much  inferior  to  our  line  American  Italians, 
for  we  took  with  us  some  samples  of  drones 
well-marked  and  well-developed,  that  were 
reared  in  the  apiary  of  the  American  Bee 
Journaij,  in  this  city.  These  American 
Italians  were  admired  by  prominent  apia- 
rists,to  whom  wo  e.\hibitedthem  in  England, 
Scotland, France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria, 
and  Germany.  The  only  reason  that  we  can 
give  for  the  difference  in  the  Italian  bees 
bred  in  their  home  in  Italy  and  those  reared 
in  America,  is  the  extra  care  exercised  here 
in  breeding  from  the  best  colonies  and  for 
superior  traits  of  character. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  by  the  above  extract 
that  the  breeders  of  Italy  are  getting  more 
particular  and  systematic  in  their  work,  and 
that  in  the  future  they  intend  to  "  have  no 
bees  in  their  apiaries  that  will  not  show 
three  bright  bands."  To  elevate  the  industry 
by  breeding  with  care  is  surely  worth  all  the 

labor  it  costs,  and  should   be  encouraged 

everywhere. 


Blow,  Marcli  Wind,  Blow ! 

r.   D.  SHERMAN. 


Blow,  wind  of  March,  and  sing 

Your  songs  unto  thetlmidbuds  and  grass; 
Unclasp  the  fetters  of  the  woodland  spring 

Hushed  in  its  house  of  glass. 

Blow,  wind  of  March,  and  thrill 
The  languid  pulses  of  the  barren  trees, 

Until  the  empty  hands  with  blossoms  fill 
And  tempt  the  honey-bees. 

Blow,  wind  of  March,  and  wake 
The  sleeping  violets  with  gentle  words  : 

Spread  your  green   canopy  of  leaves  and 
make 
A  shelter  for  the  birds. 

Blow,  wind  of  March,  aye,  blow. 

Until  the  orchards  heed  your  voice,  and 
bloom  ; 

Then  whisper  softly  where  the  wild  flowers 
grow 
About  the  winter's  tomb. 

Llpplncott'B  Monthly. 


A  German  scientific  journal  says  that 
"  bees  are  good  storm-signals."  The  sudden- 
ness with  which  a  bee  raises  a  storm  depends 
upon  what  portion  of  the  anatomy  the 
insect  alights.  If  on  the  bare  neck, 
"  thunder  and  lightning  1"— if  not  a  stronger 
expletive— will  follow  immediately.— JVorris- 
toton  Journal. 


A  Bearing  Orange  Grove  In  Chicago. 

—One  of  the  greatest  novelties  of  the  age 
will  be  presented  to  the  people  of  the  North- 
west, at  the  Exposition  Building  in  Chicago, 
during  the  latter  part  of  March,  in  the  shape 
of  a  grove  of  bearing  orange  trees.  This 
exhibit  will  be  made  in  connection  with  an 
exhibit  of  Citrus  fruits,  such  as  oranges  and 
lemons  from  the  now  famous  orange  section 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Immigration  Association  of  Southern 
California.  The  transcontinental  railroads 
have  generously  offered  to  bring  this  exhibit 
to  Chicago  free  of  freight.  It  will  fill  twenty 
ears,  and  twelve  men  will  accompany  it. 
This  will  be  a  novel  exhibit  for  the  people 
of  Chicago  and  the  Northwest ;  and  will 
attract  crowds  of  people. 


J.  E.  Pond,  Jr.,  and  M.  P.  Beckett  have 
formed  a  partnership  in  the  practice  of  law 
at  North  Attleboro,  Mass.  The  Bek  Jour- 
nal wishes  the  new  firm  prosperity. 


The  American  Aplcultnrlst  for  March 
is  on  our  desk.  By  it  we  notice  that  Mr. 
Silas  M.  Locke  has  sold  his  entire  interest  in 
the  business  to  his  late  partner,  Mr.  Philip 
H.  Morant,  who  will  hereafter  conduct  the 
business.  We  wish  the  "  Api "  success  under 
the  new  management. 


NewT  Prlce-I^lsts  have  been  received 
from  the  following  persons  : 

James  W.  Tefft,  CoUamer,  N.  Y. — 4  pages- 
Queen  City  Hive. 

O.  H.  Townsend,  Alamo,  Mich.— 2  pages- 
Queens,  Bees,  and  Comb  Foundation. 

Henry  G.  Pyle,  Du  Quoin,  111.— 2  pages- 
Poultry  and  Eggs. 

Thos.  Jackson,  Portland,  Maine. — 10  pages 
—Forest  City  Nurseries. 

Isaac  F.  Tilllnghast,  La  Plume,  Pa.— 60 
pages— Field,  Flower,  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

B.  J.  Miller  &  Co.,  Nappanee,  Ind.— 16 
pages— Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

Aaron  Low,  Essex,  Mass.— 100  pages- 
Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of  either  of  them, 
can  obtain  it  by  sending  a  postal  card  to  the 
address  as  given  above. 


To  give  away  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine "  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 
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REPLIES  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


Cellar-fiiiteriiigofBees, 

Qnerj",  ^o.  215.— 1.  About,  what  time 
should  bees  be  put  into  the  cellar  for  win- 
ter? 2.  What  should  the  temperature  of 
the  cellar  be  ?  3.  Should  the  hives  be  open 
at  the  top,  or  should  they  be  covered  ?  4. 
About  what  time  should  they  be  put  out  in 
the  spring  ?— C.  S. 

1.  When  there  are  no  prospects  of 
further  flights;  before  freezing 
weather  if  possible.  2.  45°.  3.  The 
hives  should  be  covered.  4.  When 
there  is  something  for  them  to  gather. 
— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

1.  From  Nov.  1  to  Nov.  20,  accord- 
ing to  the  latitude.  2.  From  42^  to 
47^.  3.  The  hives  should  be  covered 
lightly.  4.  About  the  time  elm  and 
soft  maple  bloom.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

1.  Before  severely  cold  weather 
comes.  2.  As  nearly  45°  Fahr.  as  is 
possible.  3.  I  prefer  no  upward  ven- 
tilation ;  though  in  a  good  cellar  it  is 
not  a  serious  question.  4.  With  us, 
about  April  10— when  pollen  can  be 
secured.— A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  The  first  very  cold  weather  after 
a  warm  day,  say  the  last  of  November 
or  early  in  December  In  this  latitude. 
2.  45°.  Try  that  which  will  keep 
them  the  most  quiet,  and  do  not  guess 
at  it  as  some  do,  but  have  a  ther- 
mometer right  there.  3.  A  little  up- 
ward ventilation  suits  us,  unless  there 
is  a  large  lower  ventilation.  4.  The 
drst  warm  day  of  spring,  not  too 
early— March  1  to  > March  15  in  this 
latitude.— Dadant'&  Son. 


FeeiiinE  Bees  in  tlie  Mil 

Query ,'No.  216.— At  what  time  is  it  best 
to  begin  feeding  bees  in  the  spring  to  pro- 
mote breeding  ?  Should  I  begin  before  or 
after  they  commence  carrying  in  pollen?— 
W.  J.  C,  Ills. 

When  I  do  feed  bees  to  stimulate 
breeding,  I  commence  as  soon  as  the 
bees  can  fly  out  nearly  every  day.  But 
when  my  bees  have  plenty  of  honey 
it  does  not  pay  me  to  feed  them.— G. 
W.  Demaree. 

Perhaps  If  they  have  an  abundance 
of  stores  and  plenty  of  spriug  pasture 
you  need  not  meddle  with  them.  If 
they  do  not  do  so  of  their  own  accord, 
try  to  have  them  breed  fast  about  live 
weeks  before  you  expect  a  harvest.— 
C.  C.  Miller. 

I  do  not  advise  stimulative  feeding 
in  early  spring  indiscriminately.  If 
advisable  at  all  it  should  be  done  early 
enough  so  that  the  young  bees  would 
emerge  from  the  cells  in  time  to  allow 
the  foragers  to  leave  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  honey.  To  this  end  a 
knowledge  of  the  flora  of  the  locality. 


and  the  time  it  begins  to  secrete  nec- 
tar must  be  known  and  kept  in  mind. 
It  takes  21  days  from  the  egg  to  pro- 
duce the  worker,  and  3  or  4  days  more 
to  make  it  serviceable.— J.  E.  Pond, 
Jr. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  advise  you, 
but  in  this  locality  I  would  advise 
never  to  feed  bees  to  stimulate  breed- 
ing. If  our  hives  and  bees  are  what 
they  should  be,  feeding  could  do  no 
good.  Brood  development  will  go  on 
as  fast  as  other  conditions  will  admit, 
without   any   feeding. — Jambs  Hed- 

DON. 

I  would  not  begin  at  all  if  they 
have  plenty  of  stores.  In  any  case  I 
should  not  feed  unless  short  of  stores, 
before  the  bees  can  get  pollen.  The 
grand  secret  in  building  up  strong 
colonies  in  the  spring  is  to  have 
plenty  of  healthy  bees  to  begin  the 
work.  If  they  have  ample  stores  they 
will  then  need  no  attention.  If  they 
have  lost  half  of  their  numbers  in 
wintering,  and  are  diseased,  they  will 
require  the  brood-nest  contracted,  and 
protection  on  frosty  nights.  Then 
feed  moderately  on  warm  syrup.— G. 
L.  Tinker. 


Graiinlation  of  Honey. 

Query,  No.  217.— When  extracted  honey 
is  to  be  sold  in  glass  and  in  tin,  it  is  desira- 
ble that  the  honey  in  glass  should  not 
granulate,  and  that  in  tin  should  granulate. 
By  what  means  can  granulation  be  retarded 
in  one  case  and  hastened  in  the  other  ?— Me. 

The  granulation  of  honey  is  re 
tarded  by  keeping  it  in  a  warm  place 
and  sealed  from  the  air.  —  G.  L. 
Tinker. 

The  granulation  of  honey  can  be 
hastened  by  storing  it  in  a  cold  place, 
or  retarded  by  storing  it  in  a  warm 
place.— H.  R.'Boardsian. 

Keep  the  glass  warm  and  the  tin 
cold.  After  all,  it  may  be  a  matter 
beyond  your  control.— C.  C.  Miller. 

A  high  temperature  will  retard 
granulation  in  honey,  but  when  it  is 
subjected  to  a  low  temperature  it 
seems  to  granulate  the  sooner  on  that 
account.  I  would  not  advise  tinker- 
ing with  honey  in  any  way.  Keep  it 
in  the  best  place  that  you  have,  and 
rely  on  its  purity  and  good  quality  to 
sell  it.— G.  W.  D'emabeb. 

Who  can  tellV  Some  kinds  of 
honey  granulate  sooner  than  others. 
Heat  will  retard  granulation  and  cold 
accelerates  it,  as  a  rule.  The  rule, 
however,  can  only  be  applied  gener- 
ally on  account  of  the  difference  in 
various  honeys.  I  will  pay  a  hand- 
some sum  for  a  correct  answer  to  this 
question  ;  that  is,  for  a  full  and  com- 
plete answer;  I  fear,  though,  that  I 
shall  not  have  a  chance  to  do  so  for  a 
long  time  yet.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

In  my  experience  clear  liquid  honey 
out-sells  that  which  is  candied  in  any 
receptacle,  the  only  object  in  candy- 
ing being  to  prevent  leakage.  Cus- 
tomers will,  by  their  purchases,  de- 
clare in  favor  of  clear  honey.  To 
know  how  to  prevent  its  candying, 


ask  those  who  adulterate  honey.  I 
say,  educate  the  people  to  liquify 
honey  at  will ;  buy  it  candied  and  use 
it  either  or  both  ways. — James  Hed- 

DON. 


Mm  Bees  Winter  Flislits. 


Query, No. 218. —What  is  the  best  method 
of  giving  bees  that  are  in  a  cellar  a  winter 
flight  ?  What  precautions  should  be  taken 
as  to  weather,  sunshine,  temperature,  etc.  V 
What  is  the  lowest  safe  ;  temperature  meas- 
ured by  a  thermometer  in  the  shade  ?— Me. 

I  do  not  approve  of  taking  bees 
from  the  cellar  for  a  winter  flight.  If 
it  is  to  be  done,  however,  I  would 
have  a  warm,  still  day,  with  the  tem- 
perature not  lower  than  .50°  in  the 
shade.— \V.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

If  they  are  quiet,  do  not  give  them 
any.  A  winter  flight  incites  them  to 
breed,  and  they  may  be  restless  after 
that.  If  they  are  taken  out  at  all,  the 
mercury  should  not  be  under  .50°  in 
the  shade,  and  the  sun  must  shine ; 
without  wind  or  clouds.— Dadant  & 
Son. 

I  never,  of  late  years,  give  mine 
such  a  flight,  believing  it  worse  than 
useless.  Bees  can  safely  fly  with  the 
mercury  at  45°  in  the  shade,  providing 
the  sun  shines  and  it  is  still.— G.  M. 
DoolittLe. 

The  cheapest  method  is  to  have  the 
cellar  all  right,  then  no  winter  flight 
is  necessary.  Unless  the  tempera- 
ture is  above  60°,  Fahr.,  in  the  shade, 
bees  ought  not  to  fly.  Of  course  sun- 
shine is  desirable,  and  heavy  winds 
very  objectionable. — A.  J.  Cook. 


Rearing  Drones, 


Query, No. 219. — Most  apicultural  writers 
advise  the  prevention  of  drone-rearing  and 
excluding  them  if  reared  when  working  for 
surplus  honey.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few 
think  that  colonies  to  do  their  best  should 
have  their  proportion  of  drones  ;  that  their 
office  is  to  generate  heat  and  keep  up  the 
temperature  of  the  hives,  as  well  as  to 
fertilize  queens  ;  that  their  large  bodies  and 
stomachs  are  better  fitted  tor  this  purpose 
than  workers  ;  and  they  are  allowed  in  the 
hive  as  long  as  brood  or  queens  are  to  be 
reared,  and  then  destroyed.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  we  are  on  the  wrong  track  in  entirely 
e.\cluding  drones?  What  are  your  ideas  on 
this  subject  ?— Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

I  think  that  the  prevention  of  drone- 
rearins  is  a  little  over-done,  and  time 
will  show  in  what  respect.— H.  D. 
Cutting. 

From  my  own  experience  in  the 
production  of  honey,  I  find  that  a  few 
square  inches  of  drone-comb  is  no  dis- 
advantage. It  is  more  than  probable 
that  they  do  assist  not  only  in  evap- 
orating the  honey,  but  also  in  main- 
taining the  heat  for  the  brood.— J.  P. 
II.  Brown. 

I  allow  from  2  to  5  square  inches  of 
drone-comb  to  the  hive,  and  I  believe 
that  such  an  amount  is  preferable  to 
either  more  or  less.— G.M.Doo little. 
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I  have  carefully  watched  this  mat- 
ter, and  wish  no  drones,  except 
enough  for  use  in  mating,  and  these 
only  from  best  colonies.  Of  course 
these  should  be  sufficiently  abundant 
that  the  queen  need  not  be  out  long. — 
A.  J.  Cook. 

It  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  that 
we  err  in  curtailing  the  production  of 
drones.  They  are  never  reared  unless 
needed  for  the  fertilization  of  queens. 
Five  days  before  swarming  bees  will 
rear  drones  ;  after  swarming,  neither 
colony  will  rear  them,  unless  the  old 
queen  is  quite  old  and  likely  to  be 
superseded.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

No,  we  are  not  on  the  wrong  track. 
We  can  rear  3  workers  where  2  drones 
are  reared,  and  the  3  workers  staying 
at  home  during  the  first  10  days  of 
their  life,  will  generate  as  much  heat 
as  2  drones.  Besides,  drones  are 
reared  in  warm  weather,  when  the 
hive  is  sometimes  already  too  warm, 
and  the  bees  have  to  ventilate  it  at 
great  labor.  The  necessity  of  drones, 
as  of  "  setting-hens,''  is  imaginary. — 
Dadant  &  Son. 


Cfltting  Ont  Queen-Cells. 

Query,  TSo.  220.— Is  it  necessary  to  cut 
out  all  the  queen-cells  before  introducing 
a  queen,  especially  when  introducing  one 
into  a  hive  whose  colony  has  cast  a  swarm  a 
few  days  before  ?— D.  J.  A. 

It  is  safer  to  cut  out  all  the  queen- 
cells.— H.  R.  BOAEDMAN. 

It  is  safest  to  do  so.  If  the  hive  has 
been  moved  a  day  or  two  before  to  a 
new  location,  so  as  to  lose  nearly  all 
its  flying  force,  it  is  hardly  ever  nec- 
essary.—C.  C.  Miller. 

According  to  my  experience  it  is 
essentially  necessary  as  long  as  the 
swarming  impulse  is  likely  to  be  pres- 
ent, and  the  safest  way  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances. — G.  W. 
Demareb. 

In  swarming  time  it  is  not,  and 
especially  in  the  case  indicated  ;  but 
introducing  queens  to  colonies  hav- 
ing queen-cells  is  always  risky.  I 
never  saw  a  colony  that  acted  as  if 
really  queenless  until  deprived  of  all 
unsealed  brood.  Then  there  is  the 
smallest  risk.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

I  have  introduced  queens  success- 
fully where  queen-cells  were  not  all 
cut  out ;  and  I  have  lost  them  also  in 
the  same  way.  I  advise  the  cutting 
out  of  all  as  a  precautionary  measure, 
for  no  one  can  foretell  what  the  re- 
sult will  be.  I  think,  as  a  rule,  that 
colonies  having  queen-cells  will  not 
accept  a  queen  as  readily  as  those 
that  are  hopelessly  queenless ;  that  is, 
that  have  no  queen  and  no  brood 
from  which  to  rear  one.— J.  E.  Pond, 
Jr. 

Not  always,  if  the  cells  are  nearlv 
ready  to  hatch.  Many  a  time  have  I 
successfully  introduced  virgin  queens 
into  colonies  with  many  queen-cells 
almost  ready  to  hatch.  I  supposed 
that  the  bees  thought  that  one  cell 
had  given  up  its  inmate  and  then 
vanished.— James  Heddon. 


Explanatory.— The  figures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring-, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  centre  of  the  State  named : 
5  north  of  the  centre  ;  ?  south  ;  O  east ; 
KJwest;  and  this  6  northeast;  ^  northwest; 
o»  southeast;  and  P  southwest  of  the  centre 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 

ABicDltural  Discussions, 


JAMES  HEDDON. 


I  have  read  Dr.  Miller's  article  on 
page  132,  and  can  say  that  he  is  right. 
While  I  know  that  he  is  not  pointing 
his  finger  at  me,  unless  in  prospec- 
tive, I  will  assure  him  that  I,  for  one, 
will  try  to  avoid  the  spirit  which  he 
and  many  so  mucli  dislike.  If  I  have 
not  done  so  as  much  as  I  should  in  the 
past,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  and  now, 
while  so  many  of  our  leading  bee- 
keepers are  cheering  my  late  efforts 
to  make  our  pursuit  a  little  easier 
and  more  profitable,  and  according  to 
me  all  the  merit  and  honor  I  ask  or 
deserve,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  me 
to  harbor  any  ill-feeling  toward  any 
one. 

I  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Miller  nn- 
derstands  Mr.  Clarke  in  coming  for- 
ward in  his  jolly  manner.  I  take  it, 
that  "  Come  on,  MacDuff,"  has  refer- 
ence only  to  a  good-natured,  logical, 
and  well-meant  controversy. 

When  we  see  such  statements  as 
are  made  by  Dr.  Tinker,  on  page  1.54, 
wherein  he  describes  my  hive  with 
some  of  its  valuable  features  omitted, 
and  makes  an  effort  to  persuade  bee- 
keepers that  I  have  no  right  of  in- 
vention, and  finally  claims  the  inven- 
tion for  himself,  and  tries  to  give  my 
hive  to  the  public,  we  see  that  which 
is  apt  to  cause  ill-feeling  in  the  minds 
of  many  ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  time  and 
the  good  judgment  of  bee-keepers  will 
see  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  and 
act  accordingly. 

I  do  not  desire  to  mention  my  new 
hive  or  system  of  management  in  the 
reading  columns  of  the  Bee  Journal 
(I  can  do  all  my  advertising  in  the 
space  I  pay  for) ;  but  if  I  am  called 
upon  to  answer  questions,  giving  the 
results  of  two  seasons'  experiments 
with  the  hive  and  its  management,  I 
will  cheerfully  comply  with  the  re- 
quests to  any  extent  which  the  Bee 
Journal  thinks  its  readers  demand. 

Dr.  Miller  asks  if  the  new  hive  is 
not  "  fussy  V"  No  ;  not  in  its  manipu- 
lation. It  is,  in  that,  the  simplest 
and  best  hive  that  I  have  ever  used. 
The  space  between  the  two  tiers  of 
brood-frames  is  too  low  down  to  be 
troubled  much  with  brace-combs. 

Again,  my  opinion  is,  and  my 
experience    proves    that    the    space 


between  the  two  sets  of  combs  is  an 
advantage  in  wintering  if  two  sets  of 
combs  were  to  be  used  ;  but  again, 
experience  and  observation  satisfies 
me  that  one  case  is  best  to  winter  in. 
Without  any  direct  experience,  Dr. 
Tinker  "  fearlessly  "  asserts  favorable 
answers  to  Dr.  Miller's  queries.  From 
experience  with  the  new  sectional 
brood-chumber  hive,  I  will  state  the 
following  in  refutation  to  the  mis- 
takes in  Dr.  Tinker's  conceptions 
after  reading  my  book  mailed  to  him 
on  Jan.  8 : 

1.  My  hive,  made  as  he  describes  it, 
is  fully  covered  by  my  invention. 

2.  The  way  in  which  he  proposes  to 
place  the  tin-rests,  is  a  practice  of 
Mr.  Manum's,  and  was  discussed  by 
him  and  myself  last  December.  I 
prefer  it  as  I  have  it. 

3.  The  screws  in  my  hive  press  the 
frames  tightly,  giving  much  better 
control  of  the  cases  when  handling 
the  frames  by  cases,  and  do  away 
with  nearly  all  of  the  objectionable 
gluing. 

4.  As  to  the  preferable  size  and 
number  of  the  frames  and  cases  con- 
stituting either  the  brood  or  surplus 
department,  that  is  merely  optional 
with  the  peculiar  taste  of  each  bee- 
keeper, as  is  stated  in  my  book  and 
patent  specifications  ;  but  experiment 
has  taught  that  it  is  best  to  use  two 
brood-cases  (and  rarely  more)  8  frames 
wide,  both  having  the  combined  comb 
capacity  of  10  standard  Langstroth 
frames.  Four  years'  experience  in 
contracting  hives  compels  me  to  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  brood-cases  gives 
the  right  capacity  during  the  period 
of  contraction ;  all  of  which  is  fully 
explained  in  my  book. 

5.  As  stated  in  the  chapter  on  the 
new  hive,  my  double-interchangeable 
brood-chamber,  while  two  or  more  brood- 
cases  are  used,  admits  of  keeping  the 
brood  always  up  close  to  the  surplus 
receptacles,  besides  accomplishing 
almost  all  the  advantages  hitherto  ex- 
pected reversing  to  accomplish,  but 
when  the  hive  was  contracted  to  one 
brood-case,  I  found  advantages  in  re- 
versing that  case,  and  so  we  did  in 
some  instances  when  two  and  more 
brood-cases  were  united.  It  is  little 
trouble  to  make  all  the  cases  iuverti- 
ble,  and  it  has  many  advantages,  with 
no  disadvantages,  as  far  as  all  experi- 
ments have  yet  discovered. 

In  Dr.  Tinker's  description  of  my 
inventions,  experience  compels  me  to 
say  that  he  has  left  out  many  good 
and  valuable  features,  and  in  describ- 
ing and  detailing  other  meritorious 
points,  he  has  repeated  the  descrip- 
tions given  in  the  chapter  on  the 
subject,  on  pages  88  to  106  of  my  book. 
In  some  instances  almost  my  very 
words  are  used.  He  may  have  done 
this  inadvertently,  but  that  he  has 
done  it,  no  one  who  has  read  the 
chapter  will  deny. 

The  new  hive  is  not  without  fault, 
though  I  now  think  of  but  one.  It 
costs  more  than  single  brood-chamber 
hives,  and  requires  very  accurate 
workmanship  and  material  that  is 
perfectly  seasoned.  I  believe  that 
this  hive  and  its  new  and  peculiar 
system  of  management  will  undergo 
a  reaction,  and  tlien  a  re-reaction  in 
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the  miuds  of  bee-keepers.  It  is  so 
different  from  all  others,  both  in  con- 
struction and  metliod  of  management 
that  its  peculiarities  have  to  be 
learned  physically  as  well  as  mentally. 
All  my  students  disliked  it  at  first, 
but  all  gave  it  the  preference  after 
becoming  accustomed  to  it.  One  trial 
hive,  placed  among  other  kinds,  would 
hardly  have  a  fair  showing  ;  but  truth 
will  finally  prevail.  The  merits  of  the 
hive  will  defend  it ;  and  I  hope  the 
honor  of  our  brotherhood  will  defend 
its  inventor. 

Several  have  written  me  to  know 
what  I  claim,  and  what  my  patent 
covers.  I  think  that  my  patent  fails 
to  cover  all  tliat  I  have  invented,  and 
that  I  am  also  entitled  to,  but  my  very 
able  patent  attorneys  tell  me  that 
they  think  my  patent  will  hold  more 
than  I  imagine,  when  forced  to  legal 
test.  Patent  law  is  also  complicated, 
and  perhaps  no  one  can  tell  just  how 
much  I  could  hold  legally  without 
a  test  case  in  the  United  States  courts, 
and  this,  I  trust,  will  never  be  needed. 
Outside  of  the  profession  false  ideas 
prevail  regarding  the  legal  rights  of 
patentees. 

For  the  past  20  years  I  have  been 
associated  with  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful patent  attorneys  in  our  coun- 
try, and  I  will,  in  the  near  future, 
write  an  article  on  that  subject,  and 
from  the  best  authority  endeavor  to 
clear  up  some  of  the  mistaken  ideas 
regarding  it,  that  prevail  among  our 
bee-keepers. 

Dowagiac,  p  Mich. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Consumptioii  of  Extracteil  Honey, 


C.   W.  DAYTON. 


That  honey  is  and  always  will  be 
considered  a  luxury,  I  believe  there 
are  ample  reason  for  doubt,  especially 
in  the  case  of  extracted  honey.  In 
the  first  place,  extracted  honey  is  as 
cheap,  or  cheaper,  than  correspond- 
ing grades  of  cane-sugar.  As  to  the 
grape-sugar,  we  need  not  expect 
much  from  that  unless  it  be  from  the 
commercial  article  which,  it  seems, 
has  already  acquired  a  reputation 
that  bids  fair  to  drive  it  entirely  out 
of  use  except  as  an  adulterant.  With- 
out question,  there  will  be  maintained 
as  wretched  a  subsistence,  as  there 
will  also  be  gloomy  times  for  all 
parties,  when  all  of  our  food  is  com- 
posed of  adulterants.  That  people  do 
not  buy  honey  and  consume  as  large 
quantities  of  it  as  of  cane-sugar,  is 
nothing  strange,  unless  it  is  that  it 
would  be  an  impossibility.  AV'ere  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  cease 
using  sugar  for  a  week,  and  use  honey 
in  its  stead,  there  would  not  be 
enough  honey  to  fill  the  gap. 

The  main  point  for  consideration  is 
the  limited  but  growing  acquaintance 
regarding  the  uses  to  which  honey 
may  be  put,  and  being  suspicious  of 
the  honest  man's  enemy  (adultera- 
tion), all  wish  to  know  the  method  by 
which  honey  is  obtained.  Quite  all 
of  those  who  buy  honey  (notwith- 
standing so  many  who  never  use  it) 


consider  it  to  be  honey,  and  a  luxury 
only,  never  surmising  it  to  be  a  con- 
summate substitute  for  all  the  other 
sweets,  and  are  surprised  when  in- 
formed of  the  fact  that  it  is  equally 
as  good,  and  will  go  just  as  far  as 
sugar  in  cooking. 

The  objection  might  be  brought  to 
bear  that  honey  is  liquid,  and  con- 
quently  not  so  pleasant  to  get  along 
with  as  a  dry  material.  Why  this 
property  should  be  an  objection  rather 
than  an  advantage,  I  fail  to  see,  un- 
less it  is  in  carrying  a  jug  of  it  on  the 
street ;  but  in  such  a  case  very  much 
would  depend— whether  its  liquidity 
is  an  objection  or  not,  we  must  go 
around  it  one  way  or  the  other,  and  if 
it  should  chance  to  be  the  other,  we 
will  arrange  strainers  in  the  bottoms 
of  our  honey  barrels,  drain  the  liquid 
portion  out,  and  get  it  there  in  the 
shape  of  sugar.  This  plan  was  tried 
the  past  season,  and  it  was  found 
that  granulated  extracted  honey  when 
drained  dry,  sells  well  and  gives  satis- 
faction. I  would  suggest  that  when 
we  will  need  to  do  this  will  be  when 
there  is  enough  honey  produced  to 
make  it  an  object,  and  when  the  time 
is  ripe  for  it.  I  say  when  the  time  is 
ripe  for  it,  because  I  believe  it  to  be 
with  bee-keeping  as  it  is  with  other 
kinds  of  business,  that  when  it  has 
been  carried  on  in  its  present  ad- 
vanced state  long  enough  so  that 
people  have  become  acquainted  with 
it  as  an  ordinary  industry,  and  not 
filled  with  exaggerations  and  wonders, 
then  will  honey  be  inquired  for,  not 
as  a  curiosity  and  expensive  luxury, 
but  in  a  general  way  and  as  an  ordi- 
nary article  of  food.  That  will  be  the 
time  to  work  up  a  wholesale  trade  in 
our  home  markets. 

As  has  been  said  before,  bee-keep- 
ers can  do  themselves  no  greater 
favor  than  to  let  the  adulteration  of 
honey  take  care  of  itself,  except  in 
the  contradiction  of  false  statements. 
It  is  displeasing,  if  nothing  more,  to 
behold  the  consumption,  wholesale 
and  retail,  of  materials  whose  whole 
make-up  are  well  known  to  be  pure 
and  unadulterated  frauds ;  and  then 
the  upbraiding  06  a  whole  industry 
accusing  it  of  being  connected  with 
fraud  in  very  rare  or  incapable  in- 
stances, all  because  it  is  respectable 
and  a  newcomer!  This  is  like 
"  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing 
a  camel." 

The  guarantee  which  I  offer,  that 
my  honey  is  pure,  is  to  label  the  pack- 
ages Pure  IIoney  ;  but  when  ac- 
costed with  the  comparatively  consol- 
ing news  that  honey  is  adulterated,  I 
inquire  what  it  is  adulterated  with ; 
tell  them  to  inquire  of  my  neighbors, 
or  invite  them  to  act  in  their  own 
favor  by  coming  to  the  apiary  and 
profit  by  what  they  will  see  with  their 
own  eyes.  One  day  last  June,  a 
farmer,  living  some  18  miles  distant, 
on  the  road  to  market  chanced  to 
stop  at  my  place  for  a  drink  of  water, 
and  on  speaking  of  the  bees  and 
honey,  I  took  him  to  the  extracting- 
room  and  showed  him  how  it  is  done. 
Expressing  great  surprise  at  what  he 
had  learned,  he  went  on  to  market 
and  returned  with  a  large  crock 
which   he   carried   home   filled  with 


honey.  During  the  fall  and  winter 
many  a  crock  of  honey  went  out  to 
the  friends  and  neighbors  of  this 
farmer  where  honey  had  scarcely  ever 
been  used  before. 

Last  fall  a  customer  from  that 
neighborhood  told  me  that  those  who 
saw  the  honey  could  hardly  believe  it 
to  be  pure,  but  as  their  neighbor  was 
here  and  saw  it  taken  from  the  combs, 
they  concluded  that  it  must  be  so. 
Instances  of  this  kind  show  that  the 
words  of  one  uninterested  person  is 
worth  more  as  a  recommendation 
than  all  the  arguments  that  might  be 
produced  by  interested  parties  ;  and 
that  extracting  honey  at  Fairs  is  a 
capital  way  to  advertise  the  business. 

The  great  obstacle  which  lies  in  the 
way  of  our  progress  toward  the  in- 
troduction of  our  product  is,  that 
ordinary  minds  are  incapable  of  thor- 
oughly comprehending  such  sudden 
advancements  as  apiculture  has 
brought  out.  We  know  how  difficult 
it  was  to  bring  into  use  steam,  sew- 
ing-machines, and  certain  agricul- 
tural machinery;  those  who  performed 
the  labor  of  introducing,  declare  that 
a  generation  had  to  be  raised  before 
they  were  successful.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent this  is  true  of  the  Langstroth 
frame.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  may 
advertise,  talk  and  write  all  we  please 
about  the  good  properties  of  honey, 
and  the  bad  effects  of  glucose,  and 
the  two  methods  of  offering  our 
honey  will  still  remain — either  as  a 
high-priced  luxury  on  a  continually 
glutted  market,  or  as  a  corresponding- 
priced  substitute  for  sugar.  Which 
method  is  preferable  ? 

Bradford,  d  Iowa. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

LenEllieiiing  tlie  Swarming  Imnnlse. 


J.  B.   POND,  JK. 


On  page  86  Mr.  Doolittle  complains 
that  some  were  uncourteous  in  the 
replies  to  Query,  No.  173.  Mr.  D. 
has  been  so  long  and  so  well  known 
to  all  as  an  honest,  upright  man,  that 
no  one  would  intimate  or  even  sus- 
pect that  he  had  indulged  in  "  the 
tricks  of  the  trade  '"  in  order  to  im- 
pose on  any  one.  He  also  gives  his 
views  in  regard  to  the  swarming  im- 
pulse, and  explains  his  method  of 
queen-rearing,  claiming  that  it  is 
superior  to  that  of  those  who  rear 
queens  "  artificially."  I  fail  to  see 
the  difference,  however ;  in  fact,  it 
appears  to  me  that  bis  method  is 
practically  the  same  as  those  he  con- 
demns. 

What  is  the  swarming  impulsed 
Does  it  or  does  it  not  differ  from  the 
queen-rearing  impulse  V  In  the  cor- 
rect answer  to  these  questions  will  be 
found  the  correct  theory  of  queen- 
rearing.  That  the  two  matters  are 
alike  in  some  respects  is  admitted; 
but  I  claim  also  that  in  some  respects 
they  are  widely  different.  The 
"swarming  impulse"  is  the  desire  of 
the  bees  to  "multiply  and  replenish 
the  earth."  This,  however,  can  be 
done  to  as  good  advantage  by  bring- 
ing the  reason  of  man  to  the  aid  of 
the  bees,  and  thus  prevent  swarming 
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entirely.  The  queen-reariug  impulse 
is  the  natural  desire  of  the  bees  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  their  individ- 
ual existence  as  a  colony. 

In  what  respect  does  Mr.  D's 
method  differ  practically  from  that  of 
our  most  successful  queen-breeders  y 
In  the  one  case  Mr.  D.  forces  his 
colonies  up  to  the  strongest  position 
in  point  or  numbers  that  he  possibly 
can,  and  then  allows  them  to  swarm  ; 
tlie  others  force  theirs  up  to  the  same 
point  and  then  remove  the  queen. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  whole.  Mr. 
D.  allows  his  colonies  to  rear  queens 
as  they  may  choose,  thus  running  the 
chance  of  getting  many  from  aged 
larvEe  ;  the  others,  when  they  remove 
the  queen,  remove  all  brood  that  could 
be  used  to  rear  queens  from,  and  con- 
tinue so  removing  until  all  the  residue 
is  too  old  to  be  so  used.  Then  all 
queen-cells  are  removed,  and  eggs- 
fresh  eggs— are  given  the  colonies. 
Xow  these  colonies  are  as  strong  as 
they  can  be  made.  If  honey  is  not 
being  gathered  freely,  they  are  fed  to 
keep  up  the  illusion,  and  the  desire  to 
rear  a  queen  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
petuating the  colony  is  equally  as 
strong  as  the  swarming  impulse  ;  why, 
then,  should  the  results  in  the  one 
case  be  so  much  better  than  in  the 
other  y 

No  one  would  pretend  to  say  that 
Mr.  Doolittle  would  use  the  idea  of 
"  swarming  impulse  "  for  purposes  of 
deception.  It  is  a  fact,  though,  that 
some  do  so  use  it,  and  such  being  the 
case,  I  do  not  see  anything  "  uncharit- 
able or  uncourteous"  in  the  replies 
adverted  too.  The  real  fact  is  that  in 
bee-keeping  matters  there  has  always 
been  a  large  amount  of  mystery,  and 
theories  more  or  less  plausible  have 
been  accepted  in  the  past  as  proven 
facts  ;  so  long  as  such  is  the  case,  just 
so  long  will  the  door  to  fraud  be  left 
open.  Let  us  all  indulge  in  the  hope 
that  facts,  and  not  theories,  will  be 
the  rule  of  the  future,  and  that  every 
man  will  be  judaed  for  what  he  does, 
and  not  by  any  general  standard. 

Foxboro,o  Mass. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 

Wlio  Slionli  Keep  Bees  ? 

MRS.    L.  HARRISON. 

On  page  23  Mr.  Otis  K.  Baldwin 
says  :  "  During  the  year  1883  bees 
did  well  here,  as  was  universally  the 
case.  This  is  what  I  call  a  bad  streak 
of  good  luck,  or  vice  versa,  for  it  gave 
everybody  the  bee-fever— the  old  men, 
the  boys,  the  cripples,  the  old  maids, 
and  even  the  hired  girls  in  this  sec- 
tion entered  upon  the  uncertain  sea 
of  apiculture." 

"The  old  men:"  God  bless 'em.  I 
once  had  a  dear  old  father,  and  a 
grandfather,  too ;  the  idea  of  any  one 
begrudging  them  the  comfort  of  keep- 
ing bees  in  their  old  age  ! 

"  The  boys  :"  Friend  Otis,  thee  was 
a  boy  once  ;  thee  might  be  called  over 
the  "dark  river"  to  hive  bees  in 
another  clime,  and  would  it  not  be 
well  to  have  them  learn  to  care  for 
bees  y    When  thou  art  gone,  North- 


eastern Missouri  will  be  their  ter- 
ritory, and  they  will  not  be  infringing 
on  thy  rights. 

"  The  cripples  :"  I  know  a  house- 
builder  who  became  crippled  so  that 
he  could  not  climb  upon  buildings 
any  more  ;  he  must  Uveas  well  as  you 
and  I,  and  he  engaged  in  bee-keeping. 
He  has  limped  among  his  hives  to 
good  advantage,  and  sends  to  this 
market  beautiful  honey,  and  if  I 
should  meet  him  to-dayi  would  grasp 
him  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  say  : 
"My  brother  bee-keeper,  although 
you  live  20  miles  from  Peoria,  you  are 
welcome  to  this  honey  market,  as  far 
as  I'm  concerned." 

"  The  old  maids  :"  True,  their  cats 
might  follow  them  into  the  apiary  and 
get  stung,  yet  I  know  some  ladies  "  of 
uncertain  age  "  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan who  have  made  a  grand  success 
of  keeping  bees,  and  I  nope  that  the 
"  old  maids  "  of  Northeastern  Mis- 
souri will  succeed  just  as  well. 

"  The  hired  girls  :"  That  hired  girls 
are  keeping  bees  is  the  choicest  bit  of 
news  I've  heard  in  many  a  year,  and 
I  roll  it  "  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  my 
tongue."  They  have  gotten  up  from 
their  knees,  and  left  their  scrubbing- 
brushes,  and  stove-blacking,and  stand 
erect  in  their  apiaries.  When  attend- 
ing the  bee-convention  at  Detroit,  I 
roomed  with  a  "  hired  girl  "—a  neat, 
intelligent  girl  (not  an  old  maid),  who 
had  done  house  work  in  order  to  earn 
money  to  purchase  bees.  She  had  a 
nice  little  apiary,  and  was  then  work- 
ing, and  obtained  leave  of  absence 
for  a  few  days  to  attend  the  conven- 
tion. I  won't  tell  her  name,  for  fear 
some  lazy  man  might  think  she  would 
be  a  good  investment. 

I  want  women  to  keep  bees,  or,  as 
Mr.  B.  says,  "  enter  upon  the  un- 
certain sea  of  apiculture  ;"  but  I  do 
not  want  them  to  crowd  out  the  men. 
I  know  that  we  take  up  considerable 
room,  and  we  are  noisy,  too,  always 
putting  in  a  word,  but  we  will  try  to 
keep  "  on  our  good  behavior." 

Peoria,©  Ills. 


For  tlie  American  Bee  JoumaL 

The  New  Reversilile  Hiye. 


G.   M.  ALV^ES. 


In  a  recent  article  I  propounded 
several  questions  concerning  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  Heddon  hive. 
Mr.  Furness  has  given  us  his  answers 
to  the  questions,  and  as  it  seems  that 
he  has  somewhat  misunderstood  the 
purpose  of  them,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  explain. 

In  asking  the  questions  I  directly 
stated  that  I  did  so  without  offering 
answers  myself.  Serious  doubts  arose 
in  my  mind,  in  reading  Mr.  Ileddon's 
book,  as  to  some  of  the  details  of  con- 
struction, and  it  would  have  been 
manifestly  unreasonable  for  one,  from 
experiments  carried  on  for  a  short 
time,  and  only  within  the  chambers 
of  his  own  mind,  to  pit  his  conclu- 
sions against  those  of  men  who  had 
carried  on  their  experiments  for  the 
last  year  or  two  in  outward  fact. 
Hence  the  questions  were  intended  to 


raise  the  points,  and  not  to  decide 
them. 

I  thought  then,  and  still  think  now, 
that  at  least  some  of  these  points 
should  be  met  by  Mr.  Heddon  or  some 
one  else  wlio  has  tested  the  hive  ;  and 
I  now  ask  Mr.  ileddon,  lias  he  had  no 
trouble  in  making  and  keeping  the 
frames  of  the  precise  width  ?  Has  he 
not  been  troubled  with  expansion  and 
contraction  V  and  has  not  the  accumu- 
lation of  propolis  given  him  trouble 
at  the  tops  of  the  frames  where  they 
touch,  or  nearly  touch  the  front  and 
rear  of  the  case,  and  also  at  the  joints 
made  by  the  frame,  on  the  thumb- 
screws' side,  with  the  front  and  rear 
of  the  case  ? 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  an  im- 
pediment longitudinally  of  only  1-16 
of  an  inch  will  prevent  the  replacing 
of  a  frame,  and  that  an  expansion  of 
or  an  accretion  to  each  frame  of  1-32 
of  an  inch  will  take  up  all  of  his  spare 
room.  Let  Mr.  Heddon  please  tell  us 
to  what  extent  these  objections  are 
founded  in  fact,  and  to  what  extent 
in  imagination. 

I  will  state  here,  and  probably  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  stated 
it  in  my  former  article,  that  Mr.  Hed- 
don'a  system  seems  to  me  in  many 
respects  excellent,  and  if  there  are 
real  objections  in  his  present  details 
of  construction,  I  have  sufficient  faitti 
in  his  inventive  genius  to  believe  that 
he  will  succeed  in  removing  them. 

But  I  am  necessitated  to  explain 
further.  Mr.  Furness,  after  having 
been  pleased  to  mention  my  prelimi- 
nary remarks  as  of  literary  merit,  etc., 
intimates  that  I  am  very  non-progres- 
sive. Now  it  is  somewhat  embar- 
rassing to  have  attempted  to  say 
funny  things,  and  then  feel  called 
upon  to  explain  them.  The  fact  was, 
Mr.  Ileddon's  new  hive  was  ushered 
into  bee-literature  with  such  a  flourish 
of  trumpets,  and  at  the  same  time 
Mr.  Heddon  had  so  wonderfully 
crossed  his  old  records,  that  some  of 
us  could  not  but  laugh  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing. 

However,  the  subject  has  now  as- 
sumed an  aspect  not  to  be  laughed  at. 
The  question  has  been  raised,  is  the 
Ileddon  patent  valid  V  We  are  now 
called  upon  to  consider  the  rights  of 
a  man  to  property  claimed  by  him.  It 
is  probably  unnecessary  to  say  here 
that  I  am  no  champion  of  Mr.  Hed- 
don's,  appointed  or  self-constituted, 
but  surely  all  fair  men  should  ever  be 
ready  to  champion  fair  play,  it  mat- 
ters not  whose  interests  are  involved. 
I  have  never  seen  Mr.  Heddon's 
speciBcations  for  his  patent,  but  it 
requires  little  intelligence  to  know 
that  the  spirit  of  his  claims  includes 
not  only  his  several  precise  details  of 
construction,  but  that  it  also  includes 
a  combination  of  these  details  into 
his  special  system,  and  all  kindred 
details  that  have  for  their  end  the 
carrying  out  of  his  particular  system. 
I  lay  down  the  above  as  a  proposition 
that  no  man  will  deny  who  can  think 
connectedly. 

The  question,  then,  is  not  merely 
whether  all  of  Mr.  Heddon's  details 
are  novel,  but  the  question  also  is, 
whether  the  combination  of  these 
details    into    his  peculiar   system  is 
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novel.  I  affirm  that  the  Heddon  prin- 
ciples are  novel— that  they  cannot  be 
found  in  literature  or  elsewhere.  Let 
those  who  deny,  adduce  the  proof. 
The  rubbish  that  has  already  been 
lugged  forward  does  not  deserve  a 
critical  man's  attention. 

In  the  meantime  these  questions 
are  pertinent :  if  Mr.  Heddon's  ideas 
are  not  novel,  how  happens  it,  that  a 
system  which  seems  to  promise  so 
much,  has  not  before  this  become 
familiar  V  How  happens  it,  that  au- 
thoritatively informed  men  respect 
the  novelty  of  the  system  V 

I  wish  to  enter  a  protest  here 
against  the  loose  notions  some  bee- 
.  keepers  seem  to  have  about  the 
patents  of  their  fellows.  As  long  as 
the  laws  of  our  country  allow  men 
the  privilege  of  patenting  their  in- 
ventions, there  can  be  no  good  reason 
shown  why  inventors  of  bee-keeping 
appliances  should  not  be  allowed  the 
same  right ;  and  a  bee-keeper  who 
Ifnowingly  uses  the  property — i.  e., 
patent — of  another  without  legally 
acquiring  that  right,  cannot  be  called 
honest ;  and  the  fact  that  he  can 
appropriate  it  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  owner,  would,  if  so  done,  only 
give  additional  contempt  to  the  theft. 
Should  an  inventor  ask  me  more  for 
the  right  to  use  his  patent  than  I  was 
willing  to  give,  I  would  content  my- 
self without  it,  just  as  I  would  con- 
tent myself  without  his  horse  or  cow, 
should  he  ask  me  more  than  I  was 
willing  to  pay.  It  would  seem  that 
there  are  some  in  this  regard,  where 
their  business  ethics  fall  short  they 
seek  to  eke  them  out  with  sentimental 
drivel  and  religious  cant.  Let  us  all 
try  to  be  simply  honest ;  then  if  there 
are  any  among  us  who  have  a  super- 
abundance of  sentiment,  the  balance 
of  us  can,  with  some  show  of  patience, 
listen  to  its  gurglings. 

Henderson  ,+0  Ky. 


F'or  tbe  Amencan  Bee  JoumaL 


CoDil)  Honey  vs,  Extracted  Honey, 


CHAS.  DADANT. 


In  quoting  the  figures  of  the  report 
of  Mr.  Doolittle,  as  given  on  page  709 
of  the  American  Bee  Journal  for 
188-5,  I  could  not  imagine  that  ]Mr. 
Doolittle  had  not  given  all  the  facts 
as  they  were.  I  could  not  suppose 
that  the  2  colonies  which  he  credited 
as  having  given  388  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted honey,  had  produced  388 
poimds  only,  of  partly  pom'  honey.  I 
could  not  suppose  that  he  had  im- 
poverished his  best  colonies  by  taking 
brood  to  rear  a  great  many  queens, 
since  he  did  not  figure  the  proceeds 
of  these  queens  in  his  report,  as  he 
usually  does  every  year.  If  I  have 
supposed  that  his  colonies  were  weak 
for  winter,  it  is  because  he  manages 
his  bees  to  have  light  population  in 
the  fall.  (See  his  article  on  "  Those 
Six-Frame  Hives,"  in  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal for  Jan.  30,  1884.) 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  contest  the 

figures  given  anew  on  "his  report,  but 

I  will  prove  that  the  bees  worked  for 

acted  honey  give  nearly  twice  as 


much  honey  as  those  worked  for  comb 
honey  ;  that  the  production  of  comb 
honey  costs  more  money  and  more 
work  than  the  extracted ;  and  I  will 
again  look  for  my  proofs  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Doolittle,  in  spite  of  my 
chances  of  having  the  figures  cor- 
rected again. 

In  the  Gleanings  for  October,  1877, 
Mr.  Doolittle  said  that  2  colonies 
worked  for  extracted  honey  gave  44(5 
pounds  each,  while  the  colonies 
worked  for  comb  gave  an  average  of 
158  pounds.  If  we  deduct  one-fourth 
of  the  446  pounds,  on  account  of  the 
evaporation  of  this  honey,  which  was 
not  altogether  ripened,  since  it  was 
extracted  when  the  bees  begun  to 
seal  over  the  cells  at  the  top  of  the 
combs  (Oleaiiings,  1878,  page  12),  we 
have  334  pounds  of  extracted  honey 
against  158  pounds  of  comb  honey- 
more  than  twice  as  much. 

Mr.  Doolittle  denies  now  that  the 
production  of  extracted  honey  re- 
quires less  work  than  comb  honey. 
We  find  in  the  Gteanmys  for  December, 
1877,  page  33.5,  that  he  works  from 
early  dawn  till  late  at  night,  averag- 
ing about  15  hours  work  each  day,  yet 
he  had  only  80  colonies.  If  some 
desire  to  know  how  Mr.  Doolittle 
works  his  bees,  let  them  peruse  the 
article  entitled  "  Those  Six-Frame 
hives,"  referred  to  above.  According 
to  our  experience,  a  bee-keeper  work- 
ing for  extracted  honey  can  manage 
at  least  four  times  as  many  hives  as 
does  Mr.  Doolittle,  and  without  work- 
ing more  than  ten  hours  per  day.  But 
we  will  need  some  help  about  three 
times  in  the  year. 

As  to  the  expense  :  If  we  work  for 
extracted  honey,  the  same  combs  are 
used  indefinitely.  When,  after  having 
been  emptied,  they  are  given  back  to 
the  bees  to  be  dried,  they  contain  yet 
about  3  per  cent  of  honey ;  besides, 
the  cappings  give  about  1}4  per  cent, 
of  beeswax,  and  some  honey ;  these 
returns  pay  for  all  the  expenses  of 
extracting  and  buying  the  barrels. 

It  is  quite  the  reverse  with  produc- 
ing comb  honey.  We  have  to  buy  the 
sections,  tlie  foundation;  have  to 
furnish  the  glassed  boxes  for  shipping, 
etc.,  and  not  a  cent  of  return ;  not 
even  the  guarantee  that  our  well- 
cared-for  sections  will  .  reach  the 
grocer  unbroken.  But  Mr.  Doolittle, 
himself,  complains  of  such  expenses, 
for  he  wrote  m  Gleanings,  for  Oct.  15, 
1884,  that  the  nicest  honey  in  a  one- 
pound  section  without  glass  means 
nearly  six  times  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense to  the  bee-keeper  that  6  pounds 
of  honey  meant  12  years  ago.  After 
this  quotation  I  have  nothing  to  add, 
letting  the  reader  draw  the  conclu- 
sions. 

Hamilton,*©  Ills. 


For  tte  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Convention  Notices. 


I^~  The  Union  Bee-Keepera'  Association  of 
Western  Iowa  will  meetjn  Dexter,  Iowa,  on  April 
lu,  1886.  at  10  a.m.  M.  E.  Dakby,  Sec. 


1^"  A  cordial  Invitation  is  extended  to  all  to 
attend  the  8th  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  Slate 
Bee-Keepers'  Association,  to  be  held  at  JudKe  W. 
H.  Andrews'  bee-farm,  at  McKlniiey.  Tex.,  on  May 
5  and  fi,  1886.  Indicntions  fur  a  trrand  meeting 
grow  briiihter  every  day.  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  render  this  meeting  the  best  and  largest 
ever  held  in  the  State.    No  hotel  bills  to  pay. 

B.  F.  CAHROLL,  Sec. 


Bee-Keeping  in  Nortliwestern  Iowa. 


J.  C.  WHEELER. 


I  came  to  this  place  from  Kendall 
County,  Ills.,  on  March  1, 1884,  bring- 
ing with  me  20  colonies  of  Italian  bees. 
They  had  been  stored  in  the  cellar 
during  the  winter,  and  the  weather 
being  so  severe  they  were  not  out  for 
a  flight  before  being  shipped.  I  use 
Langstroth  hives,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  journey  I  covered  the  entrances 
with  wire-cloth,  bored  an  inch  hole  at 
the  top  of  each  hive  in  the  front  end 
(covering  them  also  with  the  wire- 
cloth  ),  and  nailed  the  bottom-boards 
on.  The  hives  were  then  packed 
snugly  in  one  end  of  the  car,  standing 
with  the  ends  of  the  hives  toward 
ends  of  the  car. 

After  the  journey  of  five  days  (500 
miles),  it  being  siill  too  cold  for  them 
too  fly,  they  were  packed  as  follows  : 
The  hives  were  placed  on  the  ground 
in  a  row  close  together,  and  covered 
with  wheat  chaff  and  straw  in  the 
shape  of  a  long  straw-stack  about  4 
feet  wide.  The  chaff  was  kept  from 
the  entrances  by  a  20-inch  board 
placed  horizontally  one  inch  above 
the  alighting-board.  The  first  suit- 
able day,  being  fully  three  weeks  after 
arriving,  they  were  uncovered  and 
had  a  good  iliglit,  and  all  were  in 
seemingly  good  condition,  except  one 
colony  that  had  died  from  lack  of 
honey. 

Last  winter,  and  also  this  winter,  I 
have  wintered  my  bees  similarly  to  the 
description  of  the  protection  that  I 
gave  them  the  first  spring,  and  I  like 
it  very  well ;  but  1  would  prefer  a 
good,  dry  cellar. 

People  said  that  bees  could  not 
make  a  living  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  but  I  still  have  my  20  hives 
full  of  bees  and  honey,  and  last  season 
I  took  1,000  pounds  of  honey  from 
them  as  a  surplus.  White  clover  is 
scarce,  but  wherever  started  it  does 
well.  I  think  that  in  a  few  years  we 
will  have  plenty  of  clover  honey.  The 
first  season  that  I  was  here  I  put  out 
500  linden  trees,  and  each  year  I  have 
sown  buckwheat  from  which  the  bees 
stored  much  honey.  Very  late  in  the 
fall  they  work  on  goldenrod  and 
resin-weed.  A  neighbor  has  a  large 
patch  of  sweet  clover  in  his  door-yard, 
which  proves  that  it  is  at  home 
here  as  well  as  elsewhere.  I  will  sow 
five  acres  of  it  this  spring.  There  are 
no  bees  nearer  than  8  miles  away,  and 
but  2  or  3  colonies  there. 

The  first  year,  my  queens  being 
young,  I  found  it  necessary  to  replace 
only  those  dying  with  about  half  a 
dozen  new  ones,  and  these  became 
fertile  without  any  apparent  incon- 
venience. I  supposed.that  they  were 
fertilized  by  my  own  drones,  but 
several  of  them  produced  hybrids,  so 
I  concluded  that  there  must  have 
been  black  bees  nearer  than  I  knew 
of.  Last  summer,  with  every  hive  in 
the  apiary  containing  drones,  fully 
two-thirds  of  fifty  young  queens  that 
were  hatched  and  could  tiy.  refused 
to  become  fertile.  I  know  they  could 
fly,  for  I  noticed  them  leave  the  hive 
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many  times.  I  can  account  for  tbis 
in  no  other  way  tlian  that  the  colony 
or  colonies  of  bees  from  which  my 
queens  had  been  fertilized  the  pre- 
vious year,  had  been  winter-killed  or 
moved  farther  away  ;  and  that  there 
must  be  a  point  not  yet  understood 
perfectly,  that  either  the  queen  does 
not  fly  away  from  home  to  meet  its 
mate,  and  the  drone  does,  or  vice 
versa.  There  are  but  few  in  the 
United  States  so  situated  as  to  test 
this  question  fully.  I  should  lilce  to 
hear  the  experience  of  others  on  this 
point,  through  the  Bee  Journal.  1 
will  test  it  more  carefully  another 
season. 
Oyens,(f  Iowa. 


B'or  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


When  to  Put  Bees  into  Cellars, 


T.   F.   BINGHAM. 


On  page  739  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  for  1885,  Mrs.  Harrison 
states  that  November  is  too  early  to 
put  bees  into  cellars,  etc.,  according 
to  a  vote  at  the  Northwestern  Con- 
vention. Further,  she  states  :  "  Last 
year  ours  were  stored  on  Dec.  1,  and 
line  weather  followed,  when  bees  on 
summer  stands  flew  for  many  days." 
Also :  "  Experience  teaches  us  that 
it  is  belter  to  store  them  late,"  etc. 
Will  Mrs.  H.  please  say  whether  her 
early-stored  bees  came  out  as  well  in 
the  spring  as  others  in  her  vicinity 
not  stored  so  early  V 

The  experiments  reported,  and 
theories  deduced  from  them,  are  of 
very  little  weight  in  the  minds  of 
bee-keepers,  if  the  fact  is  not  well 
established  that  bees  do  not  need  to 
fly  for  an  almost  indeUnite  and  un- 
limited time,  unless  exposed  to  cold 
the  equivalent  of  freezing  water.  If 
such  is  the  fact,  and  reports  have 
been  made  from  year  to  year,  which, 
if  reports  are  of  value,  settles  that 
one  point  at  least  beyond  controversy. 

I  will  say  that,  so  far  as  my  per- 
sonal experience  goes,  bees  never 
winter  well  in  depositories  unless 
stored  early— before  cold,  freezing 
days  come  on.  If  freezing  cold  is  all 
that  renders  it  important  that  bees 
should  fly,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that 
late  storing,  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing the  bees  one  more  flight,  is  a  de- 
ception, and,  as  such,  to  be  avoided. 
I  will  say  here,  and  if  time  should 
demonstrate  that  I  am  mistaken,  my 
object  in  this  article  will  be  accom- 
plished just  as  well  as  if  it  should 
confirm  my  assertion,  viz  :  that  bees 
do  not  fly-  in  the  sense  of  a  spring 
cleansing  flight— until  after  a  few 
freezing  days  and  nights  in  Novem- 
ber or  December,  even  if  left  on  the 
summer  stands  and  such  moderate 
days  occur  as  would  induce  an  entire 
apiary  to  take  wing  in  February  or 
March. 

While  I  shall  not  say  that  this  is 
testimony  proving  that  cold,  below 
freezing,  is  the  cause  of  the  desire  of 
bees  to  cleanse  themselves,  I  shall 
offer  this  fact  as  evidence  that  the 
necessity  is  not  urgent  unless  such 
cold  has  existed. 


Mr.  Editor,  I  trust  you  will  not  con 
sign  this  short  article  to  the  yawning 
"  waste  basket,"  that  is  always  so 
handy,  because  the  subject  is  one  at 
this  time  not  much  discussed ;  but 
allow  it  to  go  forth  that  we  may  learn 
whether  bees  are  wintered  on  theory, 
more  or  less  superficial  and  deceptive, 
or  whether  actual  experience  upon 
which  one  may  depend  lies  within  the 
reach  of  bee-keepers.  If  1,000  bee- 
keepers should  report  that  their  bees 
were  carried  in  after  frosty  days  and 
nights,  as  a  rule — in  order  to  give 
them  one  more  chance  for  flight — and 
that  the  bees  of  900  of  those  bee-keep- 
ers, so  housed,  died  just  the  same  as 
those  left  all  winter  on  the  summer 
stands,  the  reports  would  be  of  value. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  1,000  apiarists 
should  report  that  by  mere  accident, 
fearing  cold  and  inconvenient  housing, 
they  had  taken  their  bees  in  2  or  3 
weeks  sooner  than  was  advisable  or 
necessary,  as  the  weather  had  un- 
expectedly turned,  should  winter  their 
bees  without  material  loss— much 
better  even  than  those  around  them 
who  had  wintered  theirs  on  the  sum- 
mer stands— their  reports  would  be  of 
value. 

Can  we  not  have  such  reports,  short 
and  without  theory,  sent  to  the 
American  Bee  Journal  of  last 
winter's  inning,  and  of  last  clover 
season's  inning  V  This  question  does 
not  embrace  the  honey  crop  or  "ifs  " 
or  "  buts,"  or  anything  else,  except 
the  innings  to  the  depository  and 
those  ready  for  the  clover  honey  crop 
following. 

Abronia,  p  Mich. 


track  on  wintering,  too.    I  hope  that 
I  eem  all  wrong,  and  that  Mr.  Ileddon 
has     added    another    step    in    bee- 
keeping. 
Bluffton,  ^  O. 

[As  Mr.  Eaton  makes  very  sweep- 
ing assertions  about  Mr.  Ileddon's 
"  new  system,"  we  think  it  but  juet 
that  the  latter  should  state  his  own 
views  on  the  matter,  so  we  sent  him 
a  proof  of  Mr.  Eaton's  letter  with  a 
request  for  a  short  reply,  and  here  is 
what  he  says  : — Ed.] 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


New  System  of  Bee-Cnltnre, 


FRANK  A.   EATON. 


The  Ileddon  new  system  demor- 
alizes everything  heretofore  used — 
hive,  section-cases,  frames,  and  dies 
for  pressing  foundation  into  wired 
frames  with  the  Given  Press.  If  any 
one  but  a  leader,  as  Mr.  Ileddon  is, 
had  invented  such  an  arrangement,  it 
would  either  never  be  noticed  or  be 
laughed  to  ridicule.  If  I  am  right, 
he  goes  back  on  every  part  of  his  old 
system.  I  suppose  he  will  have  no 
more  use  for  wiring  frames,  as  the 
frames  are  so  shallow  that  they  will 
need  no  support.  Then  think  of  two 
bars  of  wood  and  a  bee-space  in  the 
centre  of  the  brood-nest,  closed  end- 
bars  to  the  frames  fitting  close  to  the 
ends  of  the  hive !  Why,  I  would 
about  as  soon  think  of  going  back  to 
the  box-hive !  If  he  wants  to  run 
parts  of  his  colonies  for  extracting  he 
will  have  to  use  those  shallow  frames 
or  have  two  sizes  of  frames,  which 
cannot  be  interchanged— a  point 
which  is  so  advantageous  in  extract- 
ing; and  then,  again,  going  back  to 
wide-frames  and  separators  for  the 
surplus— I  should  not  be  more  sur- 
prised if  Mr.  Ileddon  would  declare 
there  was  nothing  in  the  pollen 
theory  for  wintering,  but  say  that  it 
is  hibernation  that  we  want ;  then  I 
think  he  would  be  nearer  the  right 


In  responding  to  your  request,  I  will 
say    that   I   hardly    know  what  Mr. 
Eaton  means  by  "demoralizes."    My 
new  hive  and  system  aims  to  bring 
about  many  of "  the  same  results  re- 
alized from  the  use  of  the  old  hive 
with  very  much  less  friction  and  out- 
lay of  time  ;  not  only  this,  but  other 
and  better  results.    It  has  "  section- 
cases,"  though  of   a  new  style  ;  its 
frames  are  as    well   adapted    to  the 
Given  press  as   any  other.    I  think 
that  Mr.  E.  pays  me  a  compliment 
that  I  do  not  deserve,  for  I  do  not 
think  that  those  whose  names  appear 
in  my  advertising   column    "  sneeze 
because  I  take  snuff."    Evidently  Mr. 
Eaton  is  too  hasty.     Had  he  read  the 
chapter  on  the  new  hive  in  my  book, 
he  would  see  that  I  wire  the  frames, 
and  that  the  new  hive  is  eminently 
adapted  to  contracting  and  reversing, 
and  that   the  shallow  cases  are  ex- 
cellent  for    extracting,    as   advised 
in      Dadants'    excellent     pamphlet, 
and  practiced  by  many  for  a  dozen 
years  or  more.    The  new  hive  does 
not    necessitate     the      use     of     wide 
frames  or  separators.    Should  I  find 
the   "  pollen     theory "    incorrect,     I 
would  so  "declare"  it    as  soon   as 
possible.    I  think  that  if  Mr.  Eaton 
had  tested  the  principles  of  my  new 
hive  and  system  for  two  seasons,  as  I 
and  others  have  done,  the  unanimity 
of  belief  in  its  superiority  would  still 
remain.    While  I  think  that  Mr.  E. 
is  too  hasty  and  unwarranted  in  his 
judgment,  his  criticism  is  refreshing, 
compared  with  the  reviews  of  those 
who,  having  theoretically  discovered 
its  advantages,  arise  and  claim  them 
for  themselves.  Regarding  the  merits 
of  the  hive, they  will  prove  themselves. 
As  to  my  rights  as   the  inventor,  I 
have  little  fear  but  that  the  fraternity 
will  stand  by  me.— James  Heddon. 


Convention  Notices. 


t^~  The  Illinois  Central  Bee-Keepers" 
Association  will  liold  its  next  meeting:  at 
Mt.  Sterling:,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  19  and  20, 1886. 

J.  M.  Hambauoh,  Sec. 


tW  The  next  meeting  of  the  Patsalapa  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Arcadia,  Ala., 
on  March  20,  lS8fi.  M.  G.  Rushton,  Sec. 


ly  The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  on  Apr.  29  and  3ti,  IHrtfJ.  It  is  desired 
that  this  meetinK  shall  be  better  than  any  of  its 
predecessors.  Essays  will  be  read  on  the  leading 
subjects  in  bee-culture,  which  will  be  announced 
as  soon  as  arrancements  are  completed.  Let  all 
who  have  bees,  queens,  fixtures,  etc.  bring  them 
If  possible.  Due  notice  will  be  given  in  regard  to 
a  hall.  P.  BALnwiN,  Sec. 
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Local  Convention  Directory. 

1886.  Tivit  and  place  of  MeeHnu. 

Mar.  20.— Patsalasa,  at  Arcadia,  Ala. 

M.  G.  Kuahto  ,  Sec,  Bait  Branch.  Ala. 

Apr.  7.— Wabash  County,  at  Wabash,  Ind. 

J.  J.  Martin,  Sec,  N.  Manchester,  Ind. 

Apr.  8.— Southern  Illinois,  at  Duquoln,  Ills. 

F.  H.  Kennedy,  Sec,  Duquoln,  Ills. 

Apr.  10.— Union,  at  Dexter,  Iowa. 

M.  E.  Darby,  Sec,  Dexter,  Iowa. 

Apr.  27.— Des  Moines  County,  at  Burlington,  Iowa. 
Jno.  Nau,  Sec,  Mlddletown,  Iowa. 

Apr.  29,  30.— Western,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

P.  Baldwin,  Sec,  Independence,  Mo. 

May  5,  6.— Texas  State,  at  McKinney,  Tex. 

B.  F.  Carroll,  Sec,  Dresden,  Tex. 

Oct.  19,  20.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling.  Ills. 
J.  M.  UambaUKh,  Sec,  Sprlnif,  Ills. 

^T"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
lime  and  place  of  future  meetings.— Kl). 


A  Bee-Keepers'   Meeting.  —  Mark 

Thomson,     Canton,  d  O.,    writes    as 
follows  : 

The  bee-keepers  of  Stark  County 
met  in  Grange  Hall,  at  Canton,  O.,  on 
March  2, 1886,  and  effected  a  tempo- 
rary organization  by  electing  Jacob 
Oswalt,  of  Maximo,  President;  J.  H. 
Smith,  of  Canton,  Vice-President; 
and  Mark  Thomson,  of  Canton,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer.  A  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  permanent 
organization  was  called  for  Tuesday, 
April  13,  1886.  The  afternoon  was 
spent  in  a  general  experience  meet- 
ing, participated  in  by  all  the  mem- 
bers present.  Much  interest  was 
manifested,  and  great  good  to  the 
cause  promises  to  result  from  the 
organization. 


Cold  and  Stormy  Weather.— G.  M. 

Doolittle,  Borodino,ON.  Y.,  on  March 
4,  1886,  says : 

The  past  week  has  been  extremely 
cold  and  blustering  here ;  in  fact, 
about  as  rough  a  week  as  we  ever  get. 
The  mercury  was  from  .5^  above  to  10° 
below  zero.         

Cleansing  Foul-Broody  Hives  and 

Combs.— Frank    Curl,  Des  Moines,© 
Iowa,  writes  : 

On  page  139,  Mr.  Ward  says  that  by 
the  use  of  lye  he  has  disinfected  both 
combs  and  hives  which  were  infected 
with  foul  brood,  and  advises  others  to 
try  the  plan.  As  Mr.  Ward  does  not 
state  when  he  made  his  discovery,  I 
would  suggest  that  others  wait  until 
they  hear  from  him  next  spring,  when 
he  may  have  a  chance  to  make  more 
experiments. 

Bad  Weather  for  White  Clover.— 
Geo.  Spitler,  Mosiertown,-o  Pa.,  on 
March  1, 1886,  writes  : 

We  are  having  zero  weather  with- 
out snow.  Our  bees  liad  a  chance  to 
fly  in  February,  but  all  the  colonies 
did  not  come  out,  yet  all  seemed  to  be 
in  good  condition.  The  present 
weather  will  be  hard  on  white  clover. 
Bee-keepers  are  fearing  losses  on 
account  of  their  colonies  being  short 
of  stores. 

Bees  all  Alive.— II.  Clark,  Palmyra, 
9  Iowa,  on  March  4,  1886,  says  : 

My  bees  generally  bring  in  the  first 
pollen  from  April  1  to  tlie  l.'jth.  So 
far  I  have  not  lost  a  colony  this  win- 
ter, although  the  most  of  them  are 
packed  out-of-doors  in  8-frame  Lang- 
strotli  hives.  I  am  satisfied  that  our 
loss  of  bees  in  wintering  is  caused  by 
having  bad  honey  for  stores.  Last 
spring  90  per  cent,  of  the  bees  were 
dead  here  ;  while  now  they  all  appear 
to  be  all  right.  On  Feb.  4  it  was  80-^ 
below  zero. 


Sectional-Hive    ftuestions.- J.  R. 

desires   the    following     queries    an- 
swered : 

1.  When  hives  are  made  with 
square  joints  between  sectional  parts, 
is  there  no  danger  of  water  running 
in  from  rains  to  the  injury  of  the 
bees  V  and  does  it  not  take  more  time 
to  adjust  or  manipulate  them  than 
those  having  lock-joints  ?  2.  What  is 
the  right  space  between  frame  end- 
bar  and  the  hive  ¥  Is  %  of  an  inch 
not  inconvenient  to  the  bees,  that  is, 
too  long  a  step,  as  It  were,  from  hive 
to  frame  V  3.  How  much  play  should 
the  top-bar  have  endwise  y 

[1.  Long  experience  declares  "  no,'' 
for  both  parts  of  the  query. 

2.  I  prefer  the  standard  %  of  an 
inch  for  suspended  frames.  It  makes 
the  bees  no  trouble,  but  will  trouble 
the  operator  if  less  space  is  used.  I 
would  use  an  inch  but  for  brace- 
combs. 

3.  Just  enough  so  that  notwith- 
standing the  variations  in  the  lengths 
of  the  top-bars,  all  will  go  in  and  out 
without  wedging.  The  more  accurate 
the  work  the  less  allowance  needed. — 
James  Heddon.] 

Disinfecting  Foul-Broody  Hives.— 

Dr.  L.  C.   Whiting,  Fast  Saginaw,© 
Mich.,  on  March  4,  1886,  writes  : 

Mr.  G.  J.  Pease,  on  page  137,  wishes 
to  know  how  to  clean  his  hives  and 
roof  from  foul  brood.  Heat  applied 
to  the  hives  in  some  way,  equal  to  tlie 
boiling  point,  is  all  that  is  required. 
If  the  hives  are  loose  from  the  bottom- 
boards,  build  a  lire  in  an  old  iron 
vessel  of  some  kind,  and  make  a 
chimney  of  them  by  piling  them  up 
one  on  top  of  another,  and  wlien  the 
wax  on  the  inside  is  melted  and  runs 
down,  throw  in  a  handful  of  sulphur, 
and  place  one  of  the  bottom-boards  on 
top  to  keep  in  the  vapor.  In  '>  min- 
utes the  hives  will  be  as  safe  as  new 
ones.  Treat  the  bottom-boards  and 
frames  to  the  same  heat,  melt  the 
combs  into  wax,  and  scald  the  honey 
and  feed  it  to  the  bees  in  the  summer 
whsB  DO  honey  is  eoming  iu.    If  it  is 


fed  without  heating,  it  will  spread  the 
foul  brood  to  all  the  colonies  fed.  If 
his  neighbor's  bees  get  any  of  this 
honey  before  it  is  scalded,  they  will 
have  the  disease  and  pass  it  back  to 
Mr.  P's  bees  by  the  time  they  are  well 
started  again.  So  lie  will  see  the  im- 
portance of  using  great  care  in  all  the 
manipulations.  The  roof,  if  painted, 
is  safe,  and  I  think  that  it  would  be 
without. 

Short  of  Stores.—  J.  A.  Pearce, 
Grand  Rapids,*o  Mich.,  propounds 
these  questions  : 

1.  Is  there  any  way  to  tell  that  a 
colony  of  bees  in  the  cellar  are  getting 
out  of  stores  by  the  actions  of  the  bees 
or  otherwise?  2.  What  is  the  best 
time  of  day  to  put  bees  out  of  the 
cellar  V 

[1.  We  know  of  no  better  way  than 
to  look  into  the  hive  to  find  out 
whether  the  bees  have  enough  food. 

2.  When  everything  seems  favor- 
able for  a  flight  at  once,  put  the  bees 
out,  contract  the  entrances  to  the 
hives,  and  smoke  the  bees  a  little  to 
prevent  any  great  rush  from  the 
hives.- Ed.] 


Condition  of  Bees  in  Virginia.— 

Jos.  F.  Shaver,  North  River,  5  Va., 
on  March  3,  1886,  writes  : 

About  half  of  the  bees  in  this 
county  are  dead.  The  loss  was  caused 
by  the  very  poor  honey  season  last 
summer,  this  extremely  cold  winter, 
and  the  negligence  of  some  bee- 
keepers. As  there  was  but  little 
honey  gathered  last  season,  some  bee- 
keepers gave  their  bees  no  attention, 
and  hence  their  loss.  My  2.5  colonies 
have  wintered  nicely  thus  far.  I  have 
them  on  the  summer  stands  with 
enameled  cloth  and  cushions  on  the 
brood-frames,  and  corn  fodder  packed 
all  around  the  hives,  except  at  the 
entrances.  Most  of  my  queens  have 
commenced  laying,  although  the 
weather  is  still  quite  cold. 


Cider  and  Bees.— R.  K.  McCune, 
Fair  Water.o  Wis.,  on  March  I,  1886, 
writes : 

We  occasionally  see  articles  in  the 
bee-papers  hinting  that  honey  and 
bees  are  damaged  by  pomace  at  cider- 
mills.  It  is  true  tliat  bees  sip  at  fruit, 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
they  are  gathering  it  to  put  among 
their  stores,  or  even  extracting  honey 
from  it.  We  see  them  in  the  same 
way  frequenting  barn-yards  and  hog- 
pens, but  no  one  would  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  they  were  gathering 
anything  to  store  in  their  hives. 
Again,  it  is  frequently  said  that  bees 
must  have  salt.  Do  bees  salt  their 
honey  V  All  will  say  no.  Then,  I 
say,  neither  do  they  cider  it.  It  may 
be  asked,  what  do  they  do  with  those 
ingredients  y  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
many  kinds  of  animals  and  fowls  do 
at  times  use  substances  foreign  to 
their  natural  food,  as  medicine.   Why 
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should  not  bees  use  all  such  things  in 
the  same  way  ?  For  the  past  8  years 
I  have  run  a  large  cid»r-mill  every 
alternate  year,  and  .have  thrown  out 
tons  of  pomace  within  a  few  rods  of 
my  bee-yard  in  which  I  had  not  less 
than  50,  and  from  that  to  120  colonies, 
and  I  have  never  seen  any  injurious 
effects  upon  either  bees  or  honey. 
While  we  censure  fruit-men  for  igrior- 
antly  condemning  bees,  let  us  not  do 
the  "same  thing  by  ignorantly  con- 
demning cider-makers. 


Valuable  for    Reference.— W.  E. 

Clark,  Oriskany.O  N.  Y.,  writes  : 

I  desire  to  state  that  I  think  the 
bee-keepers  of  America  owe  the 
editor  of  the  Bee  Journal  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  compiling  the  Convention 
History  and  publishing  it  in  such  a 
nice  pamphlet.  Its  value  as  a  refer- 
ence and  record  is  beyond  estimating. 


Bees  Wintering  Well.— B.  VV.Peck, 
Richmond  Centre,  d  O.,  on  March  4, 
1886,  says  : 

In  the  fall  of  1884  I  had  24  colonies  ; 
in  the  spring  of  188-5,  12  ;  and  in  the 
fall  of  1885,  34.  I  sold  4  colonies,  so 
I  now  have  30,  25  being  packed  on  the 
summer  stands,  and  are  wintering 
well,  and  5  being  in  a  clamp.  Last 
season  1  took  676  pounds  of  extracted 
honey  and  66  pounds  of  comb  honey. 
It  was  my  poorest  season  since  I  have 
been  keeping  bees.  The  Bee  Jour- 
nal grows  better  every  year,  and  [ 
shall  not  keep  bees  without  it. 

ftueen-Exclnding  Honey-Boards-— 
C.  E.  Boyer,  of  Ainger,x3  O.,  writes  : 

I  notice  that  Dr.  Tinker  claims  the 
original  invention  in  making  the 
Heddon  slat-honey-board  to  be  queen- 
excluding,  by  inserting  sliding  strips 
of  perforated  zinc  into  their  saw-cuts 
in  the  edges  of  the  slats.  While  I  do 
not  doubt  its  being  original  with  the 
Doctor,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  know 
that  the  device  was  also  original  with 
Mr.  Heddon  and  myself.  I  was  one 
of  his  students  last  summer  ;  not  an 
hour  after  I  thought  of  the  plan,  he 
came  and  proposed  it  to  me,  and 
afterwards  received  a  letter  from  W. 
Z.  Hutchinson  proposing  the  same 
thing.  But  Dr.  Tinker  freely  gives 
it  to  the  public,  as  Mr.  Heddon  and 
many  others  have  done  with  .similar 
devices. 


Foul-Broody  Hives  and  Fixtures.- 
Kufus  E.  Holmes,  (22-^),  West  Win- 
sted,-o  Conn.,  on  March  6, 1886,  writes 
thus: 

On  page  \?,7,  Mr.  G.  J.  Pease  wants 
to  know  how  to  cleanse  foul-broody 
hives,  etc.  I  have  had  all  the  experi- 
ence I  want.  There  is  no  foul  brood 
on  his  tin-roofs.  The  sun  and  rains 
will  take  care  of  all  that,  and  hives 
and  fixtures.  (Uean  the  Vjrood-frames 
by  scraping  them  with  a  knife  or 
glass  thoroughly.  Do  not  try  to  save 
any  comb,  but  turn  it  into  wax.  Wash 
thoroughly  the  hives  inside  and  out, 
and  all  the  frames  and  boxes  which 


you  wish  to  use  again,  with  carbolic 
soap-suds,  as  hot  as  you  can  comfort- 
ably use.  Then  expose  them  to  the 
sun  and  air.  Do  not  feed  any  of  the 
old  honey  or  let  it  get  where  bees  can 
get  at  it.  Foul  brood  is  perpetuated 
in  honev.  Honey  from  a  foul-broody 
colony  fed  to  a  healthy  one  will  nearly 
always  inoculate  the  healtiiy  colony. 
The  old  honey  will  make  good  vinegar. 
I  have  tried  both  tlie  "  Cheshire  "  and 
the  "  starvation  "  plan  of  curing  foul 
brood.  It  is  not  necessary  to  destroy 
the  bees.  I  prefer  the  "  starvation  " 
plan. 


Do  Bees  Hear?— Ellas  Fox,  Hills- 
borough,K)  Wis.,  on  Feb.  20,  1886, 
writes : 

On  reading  Mr.  Osburn's  article  on 
bees  hearing,  on  page  120,  I  was 
amused  at  the  evidence  which  he  pro- 
duces. He  says  that  if  bees  do  not 
hear,  how  do  they  communicate  so 
quickly?  My  opinion  is  that  they 
scent  the  formic  acid  or  bee-poison 
produced  by  the  sting.  His  statement 
does  not  show  in  the  least  that  they 
do  hear  ;  neither  have  I  ever  read  or 
heard  any  that  did.  I  do  not  claim 
to  know  that  they  do  not  hear,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  some  proof.  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  O.  why  bees  do  not 
notice  a  loud  noise  around  their  hives, 
which  we  all  know  they  do  not,  but 
will  arouse  at  the  slightest  jar,  or 
offensive  or  inoffensive  odor.  Let  one 
bee  sting  you  and  the  others  will 
follow  the  smell  and  be  more  liable 
to  sting  as  long  as  the  scent  lasts. 
Let  one  fasten  itself  in  your  veil  in 
an  attempt  to  sting  you,  and  if  you 
pinch  it  with  your  nngers  you  will 
find  a  dozen  or  more  dart  at  the  same 
place,  after  the  first  one  is  dead.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  others  on  this 
subject. 


A  Chip.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Rog- 
ersville,c$  Mich.,  writes: 

Please  allow  me  to  thank  Dr. 
Miller  for  his  very  timely  article  on 
page  1.32.  Also,  please  allow  me  to 
explain  that  I  was  not  ''putting  a 
chip  on  my  shoulder,"  but  was  knock- 
ing one  off  of  the  shoulder  of  another. 
(See  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  first 
article  on  page  6. ) 


Hibernation  of  Bees —W.  Z.  Hutch- 
inson, Rogersville.d  Mich.,  on  March 
1, 1886,  says  : 

Last  fall  I  piled  up  in  my  shop  20 
Heddon  cases  of  honey  just  as  they 
came  from  the  hives.  They  were  un- 
covered, and  remained  undisturbed 
until  the  last  of  December,  when  they 
were  taken  into  a  warm  room  prepara- 
tory to  crating  the  honey.  The  honey 
was  in  the  warm  room  three  days 
before  the  work  of  crating  com- 
menced. When  crating  it,  a  few 
straggling  bees  were  found,  some- 
times singly,  and  sometimes  in  little 
knots.  All  the  bees  were  dead  ;  not 
so,  however,  with  the  few  wasps, 
hornets,  and  flies  that  had  found  their 
way  into  the  cases.  They  were  slow 
in  their  movements,  but  wer«  alive  ; 


and  in  time  became  quite  lively.  They 
had  been  hibernaUng.  Bees  never 
enter  this  state,  and  must  have  food 
and  warmth  or  they  perish.  They 
become  quiet,  it  is  true,  but  they  do 
not  hibernate.  As  Prof.  Cook  very 
appropriately  says,  we  need  this 
stronger  term  to  describe  a  different 
phenomenon. 

Bee-Keeping  in  Arkansas.- Prank 
Thiaville,  ForreslCity,oArk.,  on  Feb. 
27,  1886,  writes  : 

The  season  of  1885  was  an  average 
one  here.  We  had  at  least  70  pounds 
of  extracted  honey  or  35  pounds  of 
comb  honey  per  colony.  In  June  and 
July  we  had  some  honey-dew  that 
spoiled  our  honey.  From  103  colo- 
nies I  obtained  3  natural  swarms.  The 
fall  weather  was  line.  On  Jan.  7  it 
turned  cool,  and  for  one  month  the 
temperature  was  sometimes  as  low  as 
H^-'  below  zero.  On  Feb.  8  the  bees 
had  a  good  flight,  and  a  great  many 
were  lost  on  the  snow.  For  several 
rods  around  the  apiary  it  looked  as 
if  a  yellow  rain  had  fallen.  They 
spotted  the  snow  very  badly,  prob- 
ably liaving  eaten  too  much  pollen. 
In  106  colonies  I  had  only  one  queen- 
less  colony.  I  have  lost  none  so  far. 
Bees  at  present  are  doing  wel),  and 
are  breeding  very  fast.  The  honey 
market  is  dull  here,  extracted  honey 
bringing  4  cents  per  pound,  and  comb 
honey  8  cents.  A  great  many  bee- 
keepers have  lost  their  bees.  They 
say  that  they  froze,  but  that  is  a  mis- 
take, for  Ijees  never  freeze  here  until 
all  the  honey  has  been  eaten. 


Good  Weather  for  Bees.— John  Rey, 
East  Saginaw,©  ^lich.,  on  March  5, 
1886,  writes  : 

It  is  four  weeks  since  the  bees  had 
a  flight,  and  they  are  now  having 
another  good  time.  The  snow  is  all 
gone,  and  tlie  weather  is  fine- just 
right  for  bees.  I  think  that  they  will 
pull  through  all  right  now.  My  bees 
are  bright  and  healthy  so  far.  I  have 
68  very  strong  colonies,  but  I  will  not 
"count  my  cliickens  before  they  are 
hatched,"  for  tliey  may  not  be  so 
strong  in  May. 


Flights  in  Winter  —  Eeversible 
Frames-— I.  N.  Boyles,  Urbanna,o» 
Iowa,  on  Feb.  7,  1886,  writes  : 

1  notice  that  quite  a  number  of  bee- 
keepers have  taKeii  their  bees  out  of 
the  cellars  for  a  tlight.  It  has  not  yet 
been  warm  enough  here  for  our  bees 
to  fly.  There  is  about  4  or  5  inches 
of  snow  in  my  bee-yard,  and  it  has 
snowed  all  day  to-day,  but  it  melted 
as  fast  as  it  fell.  My  bees  are  in  the 
cellar  yet,  and  some  of  them  are 
affected  witli  diarrhea.  If  they  do 
not  get  a  flight  soon  I  fear  that  I  will 
lose  quite  a  number  of  them.  Last 
season  was  not  a  very  good  one  for 
honey  in  this  part  of  tlie  country.  I 
hope  that  this  year  will  be  better. 
Much  has  been  written  about  reversi- 
ble frames.  I  think  that  the  extra 
labor  it  would  take  to  use  them  would 
mor«  than  over-balance  the  profit.    I 
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think  that  we  would  interrupt  our 
bees  more  by  using  them  than  we  do 
in  the  present  management.  In  the 
honey  season  we  would  work  to  get 
all  the  good  honey  in  the  sections  and 
then  feed  it  back  to  them  in  the  fall 
to  winter  on,  or  let  them  have  the  fall 
honey  for  winter  stores,  which  would 
be  the  cause  of  their  death,  nine  times 
out  of  ten.  I  want  my  bees  to  have 
good  basswood  and  clover  honey  to 
winter  on.  Another  objection  I  have 
to  the  reversible  frames  is  this :  If 
you  will  uncap  the  brood  and  notice, 
the  young  bees  lie  with  their  backs 
down  ;  to  reverse  that  frame  it  would 
throw  them  out  of  their  natural 
position,  to  which  I  object. 


Bees  in  Good  Condition.— Geo.  E. 
Hilton,  Fremont,*©  Mich.,  on  March 
6,  1886,  says : 

I  have  just  finished  looking  over  my 
7.0  colonies  in  chaS  hives,  and  I  find 
them  in  A  No.  1  condition,  not  a 
single  one  dead  yet.  A  few  were 
short  of  stores,  which  was  supplied 
with  combs  of  honey  saved  from  last 
year's  crop  for  that  purpose.  There 
is  no  sugar  feeding  in  my  apiaries. 
There  was  but  very  few  signs  of 
diarrhea,  and  as  a  rule  there  was 
plenty  of  bees  and  plenty  of  stores, 
and  in  many  of  the  hives  brood  on 
three  frames. 


My  Experience  in  Bee-Keeping.— 

D.  A.  Dimitry,  Morgan  City,  9  La., 
on  March  1, 1886,  writes  : 

Last  spring  I  commenced  with  3 
colonies  of  pure  Italian  bees,  and  by 
purchase  and  increase  I  have  now  .50 
colonies,  17  of  which  are  Italians,  as 
many  more  hybrids,  and  the  balance 
black  be.es,  which,  by  the  way,  have 
done  as  well  as  the  rest.  I  work  my 
apiary  for  extracted  honey.  Last 
August,  from  30  colonies  I  took  54 
gallons  of  beautiful  white  honey.  I 
use  10  and  6  frame  Simplicity  hives, 
which,  as  you  see,  cover  the  two  ex- 
tremes ;  and  I  find  that  one  does  as 
well  as  the  other,  the  smaller  being 
my  favorite,  as  it  is  easily  managed. 
I  lost  one  colony  during  the  last  cold 
wave,  which  was  the  coldest  weather 
known  here  for  the  last  15  years.  My 
apiary  is  located  on  Shell  Island, 
about  20  miles  southwest  of  Morgan 
City. 


them.  If  all  bee-men  would  read  the 
American  Bee  Journal  they  would 
save  enough  in  one  year  from  their 
bees  to  pay  for  several  bee-papers  for 
several  years.  I  cannot  see  how  any 
bee-man  could  attempt  to  handle 
bees  without  the  advice  of  the  promi- 
nent bee-keepers  who  write  for  the 
bee-papers.  As  long  as  I  keep  bees  I 
shall  consider  the  American  Bee 
Journal  one  of  the  indispensable 
necessaries  of  bee-management. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


Bee-Keeping    in    Texas.  —  J.    W. 

Rounsaville,     Brandon,©  Texas,    on 
March  1, 1880,  writes: 

On  Nov.  10, 1885, 1  had  -59  colonies 
of  bees,  a  part  of  which  was  in  fine 
condition.  I  wintered  them  on  the 
summer  stands  with  the  hive-en- 
trances to  the  south  and  east.  I  ex- 
amined them  on  Feb.  27,  and  have 
taken  off  the  honey-boxes,  confined 
the  bees  to  the  brood-chamber,  and 
out  of  16  hives  I  took  544  pounds  of 
honey.  The  brood  combs  are  well 
filled  with  brood  in  all  stages.  I  found 
line  bright,  new  queen-cell.  As  a 
common  thing,  many  bee-men  have 
lost  bees,  and  some  have  lost  heavily, 
for  the  want  of  information  to  handle 


Only   One     Colony    Lost.— J.   W. 

Clark,  Clarksburg,©  Mo.,  on  March  1, 
1886,  says  : 

My  bees  are  wintering  well  so  far 
as  I  can  see.  I  have  lost  but  one 
colony  out  of  76,  and  that  starved 
with  plenty  of  honey  in  the  hive. 


The  New  Hive  and  Manipulation. 

— E.  E.  Ewing,  of  Rising  Sun,d  Md., 
writes  : 

Mr.  G.  W.  Demaree,  on  page  102, 
declares  that  there  is  not  a  single  new 
feature  connected  with  Mr.  Heddon's 
"  new  patent  hive."  I  believe  that 
this  is  correct,  but  the  peculiar  com- 
bination of  the  old  "  features  "  makes 
something  that  has  never  been  ex- 
actly made  before,  and  that  "  some- 
thing "  (the  hive)  makes  a  manipula- 
tion possible  that  has  never  before 
been  practiced  in  working  an  apiary. 
When  all  these  results  are  put  to- 
gether, it  seems  to  me  that  something 
which  the  world  calls  "  new "'  has 
been  created.  We  are  utilizing  the 
knowledge  of  the  past  by  giving  it 
new  combinations,  and  constructing 
things  that  the  world  and  our  patent 
laws  call  new. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 


We  supply  the  American  Bee  Journal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  In  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00.. 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00..  1  75 

Bee-Keepers'Magazine 200..  175 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  00..  1  75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00..  1  75 

Texas  Bee  Journal 2  00 , .  1  75 

The  7  above-named  papers  6  50. .  5  50 

and  City  and  Country 2  00..  1  50 

New  York  Independent  4  00..  .3  30 

American  Agriculturist 2  50. ,  2  25 

American  Poultry  Journal  ...225..  175 
Journal  of  Carp  Culture 150..  1  40 

and  Cooli's  Manual 2  25. .  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).  ..2  00..  175 

Bindei-  Inr  .\m.  Bee  Journal.. 1  75..  1  60 

Apiary  Kegi.stcr— 100  colonies  2  25. .  2  00 

Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth)..  .3  00..  2  00 

Dzierzou's  Bee-Book  (paper).  .2  50. .  2  00 

Quinby's  New  Bee-Keeping  ..2  50..  2  25 

Langstroth's  Stimdard  Work  .3  00. .  2  75 

Root's  A  n  ( '  of  Bco-Culture.  .2  25. .  2  10 

Alley's  Quei'ii-liearing 2  50..  2  25 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00..  3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 150..  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success, "..  150..  140 


Office  of  the  American  Bee  JonKNAL,    i 
Monday,  10  a.  m..  Mar.  15,  1886.  ( 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAGO. 
HONBV.— Sales  have  beenqutte  good  this  month 
for  best  grades  of  comb  honey,  some  brlnnrlD);  16c. 
per  pound  wben  in  perfect  order.  There  is  a  light 
supply  here,  and  now  is  a  favorable  time  to  for- 
ward shipments.  Extracted  honey  brings  6@8c. 
BEESWAX,— L'5®2tic.  per  lb. 

R.  A.  BURNETT.  161  Soutb  Water  8t. 

NEW  VORK. 

HONEY.-Wenote  an  improvement  of  sales  of 
honey  the  paat  week,  but  prices  continue  to  rule 
low.  We  quote  as  follows  :  Fancy  white  comb 
in.l-lb.  paper  cartons,  isg-uc;  the  same  in  1-lb. 
glassed  or  unglassed  sections.  12@I3c.;  the  same 
in  2-lb.  glassed  sections.  H@ni^c.,  and  fair  to  good 
In  glassed  2-lbs..  8(s)»c.  Fancy  buckwheat  honey 
In  ]-lb.  unglassed  sections,  lOc;  the  same  in  2-!b. 
sections,  glassed, 8@9c.  Extracted.white,6H<fl*7Hc; 
buckwheat,  ."icajOc. 

BEESWAX.-27®28c. 

MCCAtTL  i  HlLDRETH  BUOS..  34  HudSOn  St. 

ST.  LOUIS. 
HONEV.— The  market  is  quiet  and  the  demand 
light  just  now.  We  quote  prices  as  follows:— 
Choice  comb  honey,  intaijc.  Extracted,  in  bar- 
rels, 4^(i5c.  Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  in 
No.  1  packages.  H  advance  on  above  prices. 
BBESWAX.-Firm  at  22!<o.  for  prime. 

D.  G.  T0TT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

CINCINNATL 

HONE  v.— There  is  no  speculation  whatever  In 
the  market,  aud  the  demand  is  slow  for  extracted 
honey  from  manufacturers,  while  it  is  fair  for 
honey  in  glass  jars,  for  table  use.  Demand  for 
comb  honey  is  slow  and  the  market  is  well  supplied 
with  all  kinds.  Extracted  honey  brings  4'SjHc.,  and 
choice  comb  honey  brings  12®  1.50.  in  a  jobbing  way. 

BEESWAX.- The  home  demand  Is  good,  while 
arrivals  are  slow.  We  pay  25@27c.  for  good  yellow 
to  choice. 

C.  P.  MUTH  &  Sox.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CLEVELAND. 

IIONEV.— There  is  a  great  improvement  in  the 
demand  of  best  I-Ib.  sections  since  our  last  report, 
and  all  receipts  are  finding  ready  sale  at  14  cents, 
with  occasional  sale  of  single  crates  at  15  cents. 
Two-lbs.  are  neglected,  very  little  wanted  at  13cts. 
Old  honey,  10®l  1  cts.  and  slow.    Extracted.  7@8C. 

BEESWAX.— Scarce  at  25c. 

A.  c.  KENDEL,  115  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
HONEY.— Sales  are  Improving  and  we  have  a 
good  trade  in  comb,  although  prices  are  not  as 
tlrm,  owing  to  good  prospects  In  California  for  a 
large  crop  having  reduced  their  prices  about  2  cts. 
Vfequote  asfollows  :  Choice  comb  in  1-Ib.  sections, 
16c.;  fair  to  dark.  I2@14c.;  in  2-lb.  sections,  12®14 
cents.    Extracted  is  dull  and  slow.    Dark  brings 

3  1  -2  to  4c. ;  white,  6ly,7c. 
BEBSWAX.-23C. 

CI.EMONS.CLOON  &  CO.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— The  sale  for  honey  for  the  past  month 

has  been  as  light  as  we  have  ever  known  it,  and 

prices  are  weak.  One. pound,  white  clover,  133150; 

2-pound  sections,  l  l®l3c.    Extracted,  6®8c. 

BBBSWAX.-3n  cts.  per  lb. 

Blake  &  kiplet,  57  Chatham  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
HONE  Y.— The  market  is  very  dull.    We  quote  as 
follows;  White  and  extra  white  comb,  llH@13c.; 
dark   comb.  6i^@8c.    White  extracted,  5'^®5Hc.; 
amber.  4®4Xc.;  dark  and  candied.  .■f?i®4c. 
BBESWAX.-Quotable  at  23®25c.,  wholesale. 
O.  B.  S.MITH  &  Co.,  423  Front  Streat. 

DETROIT. 
HONEY.— The  market  continues  dull  and  very 
few  sates  are  reported.  Best  white  in  1-lb.  sections 
ca"  he  bought  at  i:t  cts.  per  lb. 
BEESWAX.— It  is  in  good  demand  at25®27c. 
M.  H.  HUNT.,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


t3P~  Our  rates  for  two  or  more  copies  of 
the  book,  "  Bees  and  Honey,"  may  be  found 
on  the  Book  List  on  the  second  page  of  this 
paper.  Also  wholesale  rates  on  all  books 
where  they  are  purchased  "  to  sell  again." 


Wlien  Rene«'lna:  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
Journal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that  no  one 
can  afi'ord  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bee  Journ.il  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions — with  $4.00 — 
direct  to  this  office.  It  Avlll  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 
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Issued  every  Wednesday  by 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

Phopkietohs, 

923  &  925  WEST  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
At  One  Dollar  a  Year. 


ALFRED  H.  NEWMAN, 

Business  Manager. 


^p^ecial  Notices, 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing-to  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing- money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  haring  no  Post-Offlce,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


Ciolden  Rules  for  successful  advertis- 
ing, are  these  :  1.  Attractive  display.  2.  Sal- 
ient points  clearly  stated,  .'i.  Repetition. 
Don't  spend  all  your  money  in  one  Insertion. 
4.  Choice  of  the  Paper  which  reaches  the 
people  you  want  to  roach.  These  rules 
never  fail. 


Send  ill  orders  now  lor  becN, queens, 

ur  hci'B  li.v  the  pound.    I  have  also  a  lull   line  of 
Snpi'hes.     Address,  F.  J.  Crowley,  Batavla,  N.Y. 


I»r.  Tinker  has  sent  US  a  sample  of  his 
new  side-passage  sections.  They  make  a 
line  appearance  ;  being  smooth  and  accu- 
rately cut. 


Mr.  J.  B.  ITIason,  of  Jlechanic  Falls. 
Maine,  has  sent  us  a  sample  of  a  dovetailed 
one-pound  poplar  section,  and  a  smoker,  as 
made  by  him.  Both  are  of  good  mechanical 
appearance. 


Perforated-ZIne.— We  have  laid  in  a 
stock  of  perforated  zinc,  for  excluding 
drones  and  queens,  and  can  fill  orders  for 
any  size  of  pieces  or  quantity  at  !.'>  cents 
per  square  foot,  or  in  full  sheets  3.x8  feet  at 
$2.7.5  per  sheet.  We  also  have  pieces  cut  to 
fit  the  Langstroth  hive— 195^x14';— Price  25  I 
cents  each.  "  ' 


t^~  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journal 
will  be  sent  FKKE  upon  application.  Anyone 
intending  to  get  up  a  eluli  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview by  sending  the  names  to  this  office, 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 


Frank  Clieslilre's  new  book  on  Bees 
and  Bee-Keeping,  can  be  had  at  this  office  in 
parts.    Price,  $3.00. 


Tlie  Convention  History  orAineriea 

and  the  American  Bee   .Iournal   for  one 
year,  will  be  clubbed  for  $1.15. 


100  COLONIES 

OK 

okaiv«;e-coi.okki>  Italians 

WHIIE-BANDED   ALBINO   BEES 

'piiOSK  in  want  of  Hccs.  yui'iMis.  ..r  Apiarian 
1  Snpplu'B  will  Uu  well  I"  Mm. I  for  niv  2i;ili  An- 
nual rrici'-l.i.sl  hef.ire  pnicliasini.'.     A.lc'lress. 

Siiccesiirir  to  Wvi.  TT'.  Ciiry  .t  .S'Dl, 

COLKKAINE,  .MASS. 

N.B.-Tlie  tiest  testiiDoijial  I  can  Kive.  is  that  luy 
tra'lo  has  more  than  noubleil  in  the  pa.'<t  :i  vearn. 
7Ulf 

newjne-pounThoneyTail 

,  'THIS  new  nlzf  rtf  our  'I'aperinB 
1    Honey  Pails  isof  unit., rm  (lesiKn 
flnithllie  otlier  sizes,  having  the  top 
^edKe  turned  over,  and   has  a  bail  or 
handle,    uiaitinK  it  very  convenient 
t    cairy.     It  is  w^-li-niaile  and,  wtien 
tilled  with  h'lnev,  iniiltes  a  novel  and 
attractive  small    pncltuKe,   that  can 
t  e  sold  for  Jo  cents  or  less.    Many 
H  will  buy  it  in  order  to  nive  the  children 
anosome  toy  pail.    PKIC'E,   75  cents  per 
dozen,  ur  iijl  >.OW  per  lUO. 

THOS.  Ci.  NEWMAN  A.  SON, 

92:l  4  925  West  Madison  Street,       cniOAQO,  ILL. 


CasU  In  Advance  is  the  rule,  but  no 

longer  than  six  months  of  grace  can  be 
allowed  on  the  small  sum  of  $1.00.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  at  any  time,  and 
discontinuances  may  he  ordered  at  any 
time,  when  arrearages  are  paid  up. 


Preserve  yonr  papers  tor  reference. 
If  you  have  no  BINDER  we  will  mail  you 
one  for  75  cents,  or  you  can  have  one  free 
if  you  will  send  us  4  new  yearly  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Bee  Journal. 


Beesivax  Wanted.— We  are  now  paying 
24  cents  per  pound  for  good,avcrage,  yellow 
Beeswax,  delivered  here.  Cash  on  arrival. 
Shipments  are  solicited.  The  name  of  the 
shipper  should  be  put  on  every  package  to 
prevent  mistakes. 


Are  yon  Entitled  to  a  pension  ?  You 
may  be  and  may  not  know  it.  If  you  ex- 
amine the  Guide  and  Hand-Book  you  will 
soon  find  out.  Thousands  of  things  worth 
knowing  will  be  found  in  it.  The  Bee 
Journal  for  1886  and  the  Guide  Book  will 
both  be  sent  for  $1.30. 


Our   New   Catalogue   of   Bee-Keepers' 

Supplies  for  1886  is  issued,  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  one  desiring  a  copy.  Send  name  and 
address,  plainly  written,  on  a  Postal  Card 
for  It. 


Convention  Notices. 

tS~  The  bee-keepers  of  Manitowoc  and  adjoin- 
iiiK  counties  will  meet  at  Kiel,  Wis.,  on  March  25, 
18SG,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  bee-  Iteepers' 
J.  H.  Roberts. 


association. 


JW^  The  Wabash  County  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion will  meet  at  the  Court  House  In  Wabash,  Ind., 
on  \\  ednesday,  Apr.  7,  1881).  at  lo  a.m.  All  bee- 
keepers are  invited.  J.  J.  Martin,  .Sec. 

J*"  The  bee-keepers  of  Stai-k  and  adiolning 
counties  are  earnestly  requested  to  meet  at  Grange 
Hall  (over  Farmer's  Bank),  Canton,  O.,  on  Tues- 
day, Apr.  l.'I,  I88I5.  for  the  purpose  of  effectlDE  a 
permanent  organization.    Mark  Thomson,  Sec. 


t^^  The  Southerh  Illinois  Bee-Keepers'  Associ- 
ation Will  hold  its  .3d  annual  convention  in  Teaeue 
&  Harris's  Hall  at  Duquoln.  Ills.,  on  Thursday. 
Apr.  8,  1886,  at  10  a.m.  A  general  invitation  is 
extended.  p.  H.  Kennedy,  Sec. 


^ducrtiscmjents. 


Wooden  Pails  for  Honey ! 

YY7"K  can  furnish  rcKuIar  Wooden  Water-Pails— 
vt  welt  painted  on  the  outside,  and  with  H  iron 
hnopa  and  u  tiKht-attiny  wnnd  cover,  at  1(>'.i.2:> 
per  diiz.-n.  Thev  will  hold  3  "i  lbs.  of  honey,  and 
when  empty,  cm  be  iiiiMzed  fur  use  as  an  ordinary 
houaefioid  pail. 

THOS,  ti.  NEW.^IAN  A:  SON, 

9-2:i  &  ML'.j  West  Madison  Street.       rniCAGO.  ILL. 

MANUFACTORY 

FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

r  AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others 
X  with 

HIvfS,  SectioDK.   »<l>ii>|>iii!>-Crates, 
Supers,  t'tc, 

of  all  kinds.  I  malte  aspecialty  of  LANGSTKOTH 
ANE  MODEST  HIVES.  Correspondence  wi  h 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address. 

GEOROK  TAY'LOK, 
"A-W  DUNKEE,  Kane  Co.,  ILLS. 


6  Horse-Power 

Portable  Endue  and  Boiler 


SED  but  little  and  it  is  in  good    condition. 
Reason  tor  selling -I  need  more  Power. 

n.  a.  WKBSTER, 

"A"  BLAINE,  Boone  Co.,  ILLS. 


U' 


To  any  One  sending  us  nne  new  sub- 
scriber with  their  own  renewal  (with  $'2  00) 
we  -will  present  a  copy  of  the  now  "  Con- 
vention History  of  America." 


Wire  Nails  have  advanced  in  price,  as 
WI  1  be  seen  by  quotations  on  page  l.JO,  last 
column. 


The -Western  World  Oulde  and  Hand- 
Hook  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  besides 
their  own,  with  $3,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


FOR  SALE.— Italian  and  Cyprian  Bees  and 
Queens  (In   any  quantity).  Extractors,  Bee- 
Books,  etc.    Address,    OTTO  KLKINHW 
IIAtf     (0pp.  Ft.  Wayne  Gate  I,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

P1TRE  Italian  Beea,  of  the  best  strain.    In 
Langstroth  or  Gallup  hives.    Send  for  Circular 
IIAtf  O.  CLUTB,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


ANT  ONE  having  choice  Alslke  clover  seed 
for  sale,  please  address,  with,  price, 
H.  K.  BOARDIMAN, 

"Alt  EAST  TOWNSEND,  O. 


RAYS  OF  LIGHT,  the  original  Bee  and  Poultrjj 
Journal.  Published  in  the  interest  of  Bee-Keeping 
and  Poultry  Raising.  J.  J.  MARTIN  &  CO.,  Pub- 
lishers, North  Manchester,  Ind.  Sample  copy  FREE. 
Subscription  price  50  centM  per  year.         iiUst 


BEK  niTCM  and  Sectlonn  —Send  to  HERR  & 
BBULK,  nmiiufacturers,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis    for 
price  lists.    Good  materials.    Low  prices.      iuAiiet 


Vandervort  Foiiiidatioii  Mill. 

<>  Iiuli,  Piifp,  *25.00. 

It  make.-  the  llnest  extra  thin  Foundation  for 
comb  honey.    For  Sale  by 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

92.3  &  925  West  Madison  St..    CHICAGO,  ILL. 

30   rOL,ONIES  OF 

ITALIAN  BEES 

FOR  S.VLK, 

In    niovable-l'ranie   Hives. 

PRICE  from  $7  lo  ?10, 
according:   to  the    number 
or<lered. 
Dr.  H.  N.  Rogers,  Ziiinbro  Falls.jTllnn. 

llAilt      

BOSS  BEE-FEEDER.-Saniple    and 
lull    particulars     lor    30    cents.— 

For  feeding  inside  of  any  hive,  without  disturblnn 
the  Bees.  T.  e.  ■WIRE, 

llA3t  GRINNBLL,  IOWA. 
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DOUBLE -WALLED 

Langstroth  Hives 

FOR  WINTERING  BEES  QN  SUMMER  STANDS. 

rpSEX  are  made  Identical  and  interchangeable 
i  with  our  Standard  LanRstroth  Hives,  as  adrer- 
tised  and  described  in  our  Catalojfue.  All  upper 
stories  :ind  surplus  arranp;ement8  made  by  us  will 
fit  this  double- walled  brood  chamber.  Prices: 
Nailed,  50o.;  in  the  flat.  35c.  per  hive,  in  addition 
to  our  prices  of  the  Standard  Lanestroth.  We  also 
make  our  71^-inch  Caps  with  a  sloping  or  Cottage 
Roof,  which  is  worth  HOc  nailed  and  I5c.  flat,  in 
addition  to  the  prices  of  the  Standard  LanKstroth 
hive,  which  has  a  flat  top. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

AMERICAN  APICULTURIST. 

A32-pugG  magazine  devoted  to 
PRACXlCAIi    BEE:-K£EPING. 

Sent  three  months  for  25  cents  ;  six  months  for  5U 
cents,  or  one  year  for  fl.OO.  We  also  deal  in  the 
best  Hives,  Sections,  Smolters,  Eitraclors.  &e. 
Also  Italian  and  Syrian  Queens  and  their  crosses. 
Other  races  furnished  upon  application. 

Each  new  subscriber  to  the  Apiculturist  will 
receive  a  fine  likeness  of 

L.  I.  langstroth  and  tlie  late  Moses  Qninby. 

Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  a  sample 
copy  and  price-list  of  Apiarian  Supplies,  Queens. 
Bees  and  Nuclei.    Address, 

AITLERICAN  APICULTURIST, 

!<Dtf  WENHAM,  Essex  Co..  MASS. 


VANDERVORT 


FOUNDATION. 


WE  have  a  laree  stock  of  choice  yellow  bees- 
wax, and  can  furnish  Dunham  comb  founda- 
tion fiir  hr. inil-ciiuib,  cut  to  any  size  for  42c.  per  lb. 
Extra  tliiii  Vamirrv.irt  foundation,  4><c.  per  lb.  We 
cuarantt-e  '>ur  foundation  to  Ije  made  from  pure 
beeswax,  and  not  to  sag.  Will  work  up  wax  for  lOc 
per  lb.,  and  20  cts.  per  lb.  for  sections. 

IF-  "VST.  X3:OIL.I^E]S, 
9Dtf         COOPERSVILLE,  Ottawa  Co.,  MICH. 


JONES'  FRAME-PLYERS. 


FOR  taking:  frames  out  of  liives.  or 
moving:  them  in  any  way  desired.  It  Is 
made  of  galvanized  iron,  and  can  be  utilized 
in  many  ways.  It  has  a  long  claw  for  loos- 
ening frames,  and  a  hook  which  may  be  used 
for  carrying-  other  frames  besides  the  one 
held  by  the  Plyers.    Price,  40  cts.,  by  mail. 

XHOS.  G.  NEWOTAN  Sc  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1886.  ITALIAN  QUEENS.   1886. 

FROM  APRIL  UNTIL  OCTOBER. 

UNTESTED,  $1.00,  per  Dozen  $8.00. 
Reared  from  Imported  Mothers.  Money 
refunded  if  not  furnished  promptly.    Address, 

^VAI,TER  McAVIIiLIAMS, 

9D6t  GRIFFIN,  GEORGIA. 

Bee-Hives  and  Bee-Supplies, 

QUEENS  AND  NUCL.EI. 

WE  are  now  ready  to  fill  all  orders  promptly,  at 
low  prices,  and  guarantee  our  goods.    Send 
for  Prlce-List  free. 

R.  J.  iniliUER  &  CO., 

2D6t  NAPPANEE,  IND. 


ELECTROTYPES 

Of  Enifravink's  used  in  the  Bee  Journal  for  sale  at 
:i5  cents  peraquare  Inch— no  single  cut  sold  for  less 
lb  an  sue. 

THOS.  G.  NETnWAN  &  SON, 

Oti.i  &  92.^  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HEDDON'S 

COLTTMN. 


FOUNDATION 

PRICES    REDUCED. 

Given  and  Dadant  Comb  Foundation  for 
the  New  Hive,  and  Langstroth  and  American 
frames,  and  surplus  sections.  Prices  (by 
express  or  freight),  and  subject  to  change 
without  notice. 

FOB  BKOOD— I  to    10  pounds,  per  lb 450. 

Do.  n  to    25       ■'  "      44c. 

Do.  2G  to    .'iO        ■*  '*       43c. 

Do.  51  to  loo        "  "       42c. 

FOR  SURPLUS-IO  cents  per  pound  more. 

My  NEW  Sectional-Brood-Ghamber  HIVE. 

For  prices,  descriptions,  etc.,  see  advertisement 
on  page  93.  Two  styles  of  surplus  case  with  each 
hive. 


Our  suspended  reversible  frame,  in  the  flat,  and 
made  up.  wired  ;  either  empty  or  filled  with  foun- 
dation. Also,  common  liangstrotb  and  American 
frames  in  tbe  flat.    For  prices,  see  our  Circular. 


SECTIONS. 

Smooth ,  white  poplar,  all  dovetailed, 
43>4x434  and  7  to  the  foot.  Prices  are 
as  follows  : 

Boxes  containing  1.000  sections,  each |5  50 

5  or  more  boxes,  each 5  25 

10              "                   *• 5  00 

Boxes  containing  500  sections,  each, 3  00 

5  or  more  boxes,  each 2  90 

10               "                   "      2  75 

Less  than  500.  of  any  size,  per  lOO i  00 

One-piece  sections,  same  size  and  price. 


BEES  and  QUEENS 

No  bee-keeper  can  show  more  or  better  testimo- 
nials than  I.  For  prices  and  descriptions  uf  races 
and  strains,  see  our  1885  and  1886  Circulars.  Ask 
for  both. 

THAT  NICE  HONEY 

Is  not  yet  all  gone.    For  price,  quality,  style  of 
package,  etc,  see  my  advertisement  on  page  64. 

"SUCCESS  in  BEE-CULTURE." 

In  favor  of  the  above-named  book,  and  our 
New  Hive,  I  have  30  tet*timonialB  from  prominent 
bee-keepers,  similar  to  those  found  in  my  column 
in  No8.  7,  H.  it  and  10,  of  this  Volume.  Price  of 
Book,  postpaid,  50  cents. 


FOR    DESCRIPTIONS   and    PRICES 

of  all  the  above  ;  also,  bee-veils,  plated  wire, honey- 
boards,  nicest  shipping-crates,  honey-extractors, 
bee-feeders  <;i  styles),  foundation  fasteners,  wire- 
Imbedders,  fruit  and  honey  plants.  Improved  Lang- 
stroth hives,  lamp-nursery,  honey-registers.  Bing- 
ham smokers  and  knives,  etc..  send  address  to 

JAMES  REDDON, 


THE  VICTOR  HIVE 

Is  pronounced  by  competent  apiarists  to  be  the 
Best  Hive  for  comb  honey.  It  is  operated  on 
a  new  principle,  the  passage-ways  being  contin- 
uous through  perforated  zinc  to  the  sections.  Our 
dovetailed  White  I'oplar  Sections,  with  or  without 
side  passages,  cannot  be  excelled  in  accuracy  or 
smoothness.  They  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be 
made.  Sample  of  the  new  sections  for  2  one-cent 
stamps.    Catalogue  on  application. 

Address,    BR.  G.  r..  TIXK£R. 
3Dtf  NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  OHIO. 


SOUTHERN  HEAD-QUARTERS 

FOR   Enrly  Italian    Queenit.  Nuclei    and 
Full  Colonies  ;  thi- nianufu.ture  of  HlveH, 
Sections,    Frames,    Feeders,    Foundation, 

etc.,  a  t^peeialty.    Superior  wurk  and  best  material 
at  "let-live  "prices.    Steam  Factory  fully  equipped 
with  the   latest  and   most  approved  macninery 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.     Address, 
J.  F.  R.  RRO^VHr. 
7D10t  AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA. 


Dadant'sFonndation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


I  XL  EXTRACTORS. 

FOR  2  Langstroth,  American,  or  Gallup  frames, 
with  gate— JSfl.SO.  Machines  for  any  size  of 
frames  made  to  order.  Cold-Blast  Smokers, 
postpaid,  81. OO.  IV.  C.  R.  R£M1>. 

7D4t  OULEANS.  IND. 

Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 


Price,  bv  Express.  50  cts.:  by  mail.  65  cts.:  12  In 
tlie  flat,  and  one  nailed  (13  in  all),  $3.50  :  50,  in  the 
flat,  tl2.00.    Address, 

THOS.  G.  NEWmAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ELL. 


BKOOB-FRAMES.-C.W.  Dayton.  Bradford, 
Iowa,  will  furnish   first-class  brood-frames  of 
any  size,  at  $1.0(i  per  uk),  ready  to  nail ;  and  will 
take  honey  and  beeswa.x  in  pavmeut  for  the  same. 
7Dtf 

1869.    UP  WITH  THE  TIMES.     1886 

Armstrong's  Perfection 

CROWN  HIVE. 

The  brood-frames,  hnney-racli,  and  section-boxes 
are  all  Keverslble. 

At  the  St.  JoPt'pli  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Expositions 
in  188.S.  it  took  the  first  premium  over  several  of 
the  most  prominent  bee-liives  now  in  use. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free.    Address. 

5Dl3t  E.  ARMSTRONG,  Jerseyville,  Ills. 


1886.  ALLEY'S  1886. 

Combined  Drone  and  Queen  Trap, 

A  perfect  non-swarming  arrangement.  Send 
and  get  them  by  the  quantity,  in  the  flat,  and  sell 
to  your  bee-keeping  friends.  Every  bee-keeper 
will  purchase  one  or  more  who  examines  them. 
Send  for  wholesale  prices.    Circulars  free. 

HENRT-    A1>I.I:Y    db    CO.. 

51  Dtf.  Wenham,  Essex  Co.,  Mass. 


DRAKE  &  SMITH, 

Successors  to  A.  E.  Manum.  Bristol,  Vt. 

MANUFACTXTRERS  of  the  RRISTOL 
Bee-Hive,  the  Standard  Hive  of  Vermont, 
Section  Honey-B4»xe8,  all  sizes,  made  from 
White  Poplar,  (the  best  timber  in  the  world  for 
honey-boxes),  i-pound  boxes  a  specialty.  Clamps. 
Separators  and  Wood  Sides.  Lightning  ©Iners, 
Shipping  Crates,  Bee  Escapes.  Bee  Feeders,  and 
Manum's  Bee  Smokers— all  made  of  the  best  ma- 
terial and  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  Send  stamp 
for  illustrated  Catalogue  and  Frice-List.    4eDi-2t 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 


Vol.  nil.    MarcH  24, 1886,    1,12. 


Ortbe  El{£liteen   DlfTerent  Kinds  of 

North  Brazilian  honey-bees  known  to  the 
naturalist,  only  three  possess  a  sting. 


Bulletin  No.  11,  of  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College,  is  received,  and  the  subject 
matter  is  "  Making  a  Lawn,"  by  Prof.  W.  J. 
Beal. 


Nelson  Perking,  formerly  of  Minnesota, 
but  later  of  Alabama,  died  in  the  latter  State 
very  suddenly  of  a  lung  difficulty  on  the 
10th  inst.,  and  was  buried  on  the  11th  inst. 
He  was  an  e.\perienced  apiarist  and  an 
earnest  Christian,  and  will  be  missed  by  bis 
many  companions. 


Tlio  Birtis  arc  Here— harbingers  of 
delightful  spring.  The  weather  has  been  so 
mild  and  pleasant  during  the  past  week, 
tliat  we  feel  as  though  spring  had  actually 
come.  We  may  have  to  pay  for  it  by  later 
storms  and  cold,  but  we  may  as  well  take  all 
the  comfort  that  can  be  obtained  from  the 
present.  The  bees  have  wintered  well,  and 
that  is  encouraging  ;  for  if  they  have  "  win- 
tered "  well,  they  will  "Spring"  safely.  The 
robins  and  bluebirds  are  already  here,  and 
"the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  Spring"  will 
soon  be  spreading  their  sweet  perfume  on 
the  air :  all  nature  haWng  east  off  her 
garments  of  snow  and  ice,  will  revivify  and 
the  earth  will  bring  forth  her  generous  fruit 
for  man's  use  and  pleasure. 

The  grassy  carpet  will  bo  enriched  with 
flowers  of  gorgeous  hues  ;  the  trees  and 
shrubs  will  blossom  and  bear  fruit,  and  the 
earth  will  yield  her  increase— spreading 
man's  pathway  with  flowers,  and  his  table 
with  plenty. 

The  bees  wintered  on  the  summer  stands 
are  already  sporting  in  the  genial  sunshine, 
and  enjoying  that  health-giving  e.xercise. 
All  our  reports  state  that  they  are  in  excel- 
lent condition,  both  in  the  cellars  and  out- 
of-doors,  and  everything  promises  a  good 
year  for  honey-production.  The  white  clover 
was  not  damaged  (as  was  feared  by  some), 
and  appears  quite  healthy.  We  may  now 
take  courage  and  hope  for  prosperity.  The 
bees  are  already  working  on  the  maples  in 
this  vicinity. 


Bees  In  the  Cellar  should  be  left  there 
for  some  time  yet,  or  until  they  get  uneasy, 
by  reason  of  warm  weather.  If  put  out  too 
soon  a  cold  snap  will  be  very  disastrous,  lor 
many  of  the  bees  are  old  and  have  but  little 
vitality.  If  they  go  out  they  soon  become 
chilled  and  never  return  to  the  hive. 


"We  Bequest  our  correspondents  to  send 
us  no  more  at  present  pro  or  con  on  the 
Heddon  hive.  The  subject  is  occupying  too 
much  of  our  space,  and  subscribers  are 
complaining  of  this  preponderance.  We  have 
now  on  hand  all  we  can  use  on  that  subject 
for  months,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
"  variety "  necessary  in  a  well-conducted 
periodical. 


Everytlilng  that  will  be  needed  in  the 
apiary  should  be  at  once  provided,  so  that 
when  the  honey-flow  comes  there  may  not 
be  any  damaging  delays  in  procuring  it. 
Three  years  ago  every  supply  dealer  in  the 
country  was  so  crowded  with  orders  that 
hives,  comb  foundation,  sections,  etc.,  could 
not  be  made  fast  enough  to  supply  the  many 
orders  that  were  rushed  in  all  at  once.  The 
wise  ones  will  "learn  by  experience,"  and 
order  such  before  the  rush  comes — for  come 
It  will.    A  word;to;the  wise  is  sufficient. 


A  New  TJncapplng-Knlfe  has  been  in- 
vented in  Italy.  The  following  description 
of  it  and  the  manner  of  operating  it,  is  thus 
given  by  Mr.  Arthur  Todd,  in  the  American 
Apiculturist : 

During  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Italian 
bee-keepers  at  Milan,  a  machine  was  ex- 
hibited which  Monsieur  Bertrand  (of  the 
Swiss  Bee  Journal)  considers  an  absolute 
novelty. 

This  was  an  automatic  uncapping-knife 
invented  by  Count  Zorzi.  It  is  composed  of 
a  blade  mounted  on  a  pivot  and  put  in 
motion  horizontally  by  a  cog-wheel  arrange- 
ment  moved  by  a  handle.  To  uncap  the 
combs,  they  are  placed  up  against  the  blade, 
so  that  as  it  moves  it  uncaps. 

The  jury  tested  its  merits  in  action,  and 
awarded  it  a  gold  medal,  and  stated  that  it 
worked  well  and  was  capable  of  doing  good 
service.  To  large  producers  of  honey  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  spend  money  to  buy  time 
and  labor-saving  machinery  ttiis  may  be  of 
importance. 

Mr.  Tartuferi,  the  owner  of  1,000  colonies, 
and  the  largest  hoitey-producer  in  Italy, 
expressed  himself  as  greatly  pleased  at  its 
workings. 


Tliose  wlto  have  Bees,  Queens  or 
Supplies  to  sell  should  at  once  make  it 
known  in  our  advertising  columns.  Look 
out  for  a  good  trade,  and  an  early  one,  too. 
Those  who  advertise  will  do  the  business- 
others  will  look  on,  be  discouraged,  and  keep 
their  stock.  Our  columns  are  open  to  all 
honorable  dealers,  and  should  be  used 
liberally.  Advertisements  may  be  inserted 
weekly,  alternate  weeks,  or  once  a  month,  as 
may  be  desired.    See  "  Rates  "  on  first  page. 


Oolden  Rules  for  successful  advertis- 
ing, are  these  :  1.  Attractive  display.  2.  Sal- 
ient points  clearly  stated.  3.  Repetition. 
Don't  spend  all  your  money  in  one  insertion. 
4.  Choice  of  the  Paper  which  reaches  the 
people  you  want  to  reach.  These  rules 
never  fail. 


Mr.  J.  m.  Shuck,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
has  sent  us  one  of  his  Invertiblo  Hives,  with 
surplus  section  case,  a  feeder  of  the  full 
size  of  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  also  another 
of  largo  size  for  feeding  on  the  bottom- 
board  under  the  brood-chamber.  The  hive 
shows  an  astonishing  amount  of  ingenuity 
and  inventive  genius.  It  also  has  a  "  lifter  " 
for  inverting  the  hives,  only  one  of  these 
being  necessary  for  each  operator  in  an 
apiary.  With  it,  the  inverting  of  a  hive  may 
be  done  with  ease,  and  so  gently  that  the 
bees  will  hardly  discover  that  their  house  is 
being  handled.  Mr.  Shuck  writes  us  as 
follows  concerning  the  hive  : 

"  I  ship  you  one  of  my  hives,  etc..  for  your 
inspection.  I  think  you  will  find  more 
practical  invention  about  it  than  in  any 
thing  in  its  line  that  you  ever  saw  in  your 
lite.  It  conforms  to  the  principles  of  hives 
as  established  by  Mr.  Langstroth,  and  yet  is 
different  trom  his  hive  in  the  fact  that  it 
can  be  used  in  four  difl'erent  positions  in- 
stead ot  one." 

Sure  enough,  there  are  so  many  points  of 
practical  invention  about  the  hive  that  we 
cannot  here  describe  them.  Those  who 
desire  to  know  any  further  particulars 
should  send  to  the  inventor  for  his  descrip- 
tive circular,  where  it  is  fully  described  and 
illustrated. 


New  Prlce-Iilsts  have  been  received 
from  the  following  persons  : 

L.  .T  Tripp,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.— 6  pages- 
Bees,  Queens,  and  Supplies. 

W  S.  Ponder,  Groesbeck,  O.— 1  page- 
Italian  Queens. 

Chas.  D.  Duvall,  Spencerville,  Md.— 12 
pages— Bees  and  Queens. 

H.  F.  Moeller  Mfg.  C,  Davenport,  Iowa.— 
28  pages— Bee-Supplies. 

F.  Boomhower,  Gallupville.  N.  T  —12 
pages— Bees,  Queens,  and  English  Rabbits. 

E.  S.  Hildemann,  Ashippun,  Wis.— 4  pages 
-Apiarian  Supplies. 

W.  W.  Bliss,  Duarte,  Calif.-16  pages-Sup- 
plies for  the  Apiary. 

Shufe  &  Bemont,  Meriden,  Conn.— 4  pages 
— Poultry. 

p.  H.  Bausman,  Lancaster,  Pa.— 24 pages- 
Wind  Engines. 

Dougherty  &  Wiley,  Indianapolis,  Ind.— .S 
pages— Bees  and  Bee-Keepers' Supplies. 

H.  r.  Ackerman.  Indianapolis,  Ind.— 20 
pages— Seeds,  Household  Conveniences,  etc. 

?■'  ^c''^'^,''^'''^'  ^^  Grange.  Ind.— .5(i  pages 
—Hubbard  Bee-Hive,  Supplies,  etc.  To  this 
is  added  .SO  pages  devoted  to  the  "  first  prin- 
ciples in  progressive  bee-culture."  Price  10 
cents,  and  well-worth  it  to  any  beginner. 

Aspinwall  &  Treadwell,  Barrytown  NY  — 
.32  pages— Bees  and  Bee-keepers'  Supplies. 

Martin  &  Macy,  North  Manchester,  Ind.— 
20  pages— Queens,  Bees,  Poultry  and  Apiar- 
ian Supplies. 

B.  P.  Nysewander,  New  Carlisle,  O.—  33 
pages— Bee-keepers'  Memoranda  and  Cata- 
logue of  bupplies.    Price  10  cents. 

Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of  either  of  them, 
can  obtain  it  by  sending  a  postal  card  to  the 
address  as  given  above. 


Frank  L,esUe's  Popular  Monthly  for 

March  comes  with  Its  uaual  variety  of  readable 
and  valuable  articles,  attractive  stories,  and  well- 
executed  illustrations.  Is  the  Panama  Canal  a 
fiiilure  ?  many  ask.  The  question  is  answered  by 
Mr.  Arthur  ^V.  Abbott  in  "Progress  at  Panama." 
Thewell-linown  naturalist,  C.  F.  Holder,  in  bis 
"  Wocingof  the  Birds,"  describes  and  lllustrateB 
some  of  the  strange  performances  of  the  feath- 
ered s;a)lants  when  they  seek  brides  in  the  spring- 
time.   Altogether  it  is  a  most  enjoyable  number.  | 
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REPLIES  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 

"Red  Clover"  Italian  Bees. 


<laery.  No.  aai.— Is  there  any  great  dif- 
ference in  Italian  bees  as  regards  their 
working  on  red  clover— enough  at  least  to 
justify  one  in  buying  queens  for  that  strain 
of  bees  ?— W.  M. 

Hardly.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

The  difference  is  more  imaginary 
than  real.  A  •' red  clover  "  strain  of 
bees  is  all  "  bosh.''— J.  P.  H.  Bkown. 

I  do  not  know,  but  as  "  red  clover  " 
queens  cost  little  if  any  more,  the 
trial  of  them  is  certainly  not  ob- 
jectionable.—\V.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

It  is  so  reported.  If  you  contem- 
plate buying  "  red  clover  "  queens, 
have  the  party  selling  such  send  you 
a  sample  of  his  bees,  and  test  for 
length  of  tongue  with  the  Italians 
that  you  have.— II.  D.  Cutting. 

I  have  my  doubts  about  it.  No  bee 
can  reach  the  bottom  of  the  clover 
tube.  These  latter  may  be  so  full  of 
honey  that  any  kind  of  bees  can  reach 
the  nectar.  Italians  could  get  more 
of  it  than  the  blacks,  and  could  reach 
it  sooner.  It  may  be  that  some  Ital- 
ians do  better  than  others.— A.  J. 
Cook. 


Spring  Feeding  of  Bees. 

Query,  No.  222.  —  Describe  the  best 
manner  of  spiing  feeding  in  order  to  hasten 
breeding.  Also, what  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
feeder  for  early  spring  feeding?  Should 
not  the  vessel  be  small,  and  directly  over 
the  cluster  ?— Mich.  • 

Fill  a  brood-comb  with  feed  and 
place  it  next  to  the  cluster.  No  feeder 
can  be  cheaper  ;  for  you  have  empty 
combs  on  hand,  so  the  cost  is  nothing. 

— C.  C.  MiLLEll. 

As  before  stated,  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  practice.  If  I  did,  I  should 
use  any  preferred  top-feeder,  never 
any  other  kind.— James  Heddon. 

The  division-board  feeder  is  the 
best  and  cheapest  for  early  spring 
feeding.    Turn  the  feed  in  warm  and 

Elace  the  feeder  at  the  side  of  the 
rood  once  a  day,  but  only  when  bees 
can  safely  take  wing.  It  is  not  best 
to  feed  on  cool  or  windy  days.— G.  L, 
Tinkek. 

The  best  feeder  that  I  have  tried 
for  cool  weather  in  the  spring,  to 
feed  liquid  feed,  is  a  very  shallow 
box  partitioned  ofE  to  keep  the  bees 
from  daubing  themselves,  and  having 
a  tube-like  passage  away  up  througli 
its  centre.  But  I  believe  the  most 
powerful  stimulant  to  early  breeding 
18  extracted  granulated  honey,  into 
which  some  "  oil-cake  meal  "  has  been 


kneaded,  made  into  flat  cakes  and  fed 
as  candy  right  over  the  cluster;  and, 
after  all,  some  colonies  that  have 
plenty  of  sealed  honey  manage  to  get 
these  first.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

I  think  that  some  kind  of  an  en- 
trance feeder  (and  there  are  many 
kinds)  used  to  stimulate  the  strong 
colonies,  and  then  equalize  by  draw- 
ing from  the  strong  and  building  up 
the  weak.  This  method  has  several 
good  features.  Some  very  practical 
bee-keepers  feed  in  the  open  air.— 11. 
B.  Boardman. 

The  best  feeder,  like  the  best  hive 
and  best  frame,  is  the  one  that  is 
liked  the  best  by  its  owner.  If  by 
spring  feeding  is  meant  stimulation 
only,  I  advise  feeding  only  an  ounce 
or  two  regularly  each  night  in  some 
feeder  that  can  be  brought  close  down 
to  the  cluster  in  order  that  it  may  be 
kept  warm.  If  because  the  colony 
lacks  stores,  then  add  a  frame  or  two 
of  honey  ;  if  that  cannot  be  done, 
tlien  feed  a  large  quantity  in  a  large 
flat  feeder  that  can  be  set  down  close 
to  the  tops  of  the  frames. — J. E. Pond, 
Jr. 


TigM  Ceilings  in  Brood-Cliamliers,  etc. 

Query,  No.  223.— 1.  Is  it  advisable,  In 
the  spring,  to  have  the  ceiling  of  the  brood- 
chamber  tight,  so  as  to  keep  the  inside 
warm  ?  'J.  In  a  Simplicity  hive,  how  can  we 
prevent  bees  from  opening  a  current  of  air 
by  gnawing  the  ends  of  the  enameled  cloth  ? 
—An  Inquii-er. 

1.  Yes.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

1.  Yes.  2.  This  is  a  practical  ques- 
tion, but  after  years  of  experience  I 
hardly  feel  competent  to  answer  it.  I 
have  discarded  enameled  cloth  and 
have  gone  back  to  sheeting.— C.  C. 
Miller. 

1.  Decidedly  yes.  I  use  newspapers, 
spreading  them" two  or  three  in  thick- 
ness over  the  quilts,  and  some  board 
weights  over  them.  2.  If  you  must 
prevent  this,  lay  some  strips  of  wood, 
and  Ht  them  down  closely  at  the  ends 
of  the  cloth.  With  my  square-joint 
hives  the  cloth  is  cut  out  as  large  as 
the  outer  dimension  of  the  top  of  the 
hive,  and  laps  on  its  edges,  so  that  the 
upper  sectional  part  of  the  hive  rests 
on  the  edges  of  the  cloth,  thus  secur- 
ing a  close-packed  joint.  —  G.  W. 
Demaree. 

1.  Yes,  by  all  means  !  Not  only  to 
retain  the  heat  but  also  to  create 
moisture.  2.  If  any  trouble  is  found 
from  bees  gnawing  ends  of  enameled 
cloth,  it  can  be  prevented  by  binding 
with  tin  or  tacking  it  to  a  thin  strip 
of  wood  }4  of  an  inch  thick  and  1  inch 
wide.  I  cover  with  enameled  cloth 
and  then  place  a  cushion  made  of  5  or 
6  thicknesses  of  old  woolen  carpet 
over  all,  and  have  no  trouble.  Bees 
will  not  gnaw  much  if  no  light  comes 
through.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

1.  Yes,  though  this  matter  is  not  so 
vital  a  one  as  many  suppose,  it  seems 
to  me.  I  have  seen  rousing  June 
colonies  that  had  passed  the  spring 
all  open  at  the  top  of  the  hive.    2.  I 


could  not  be  induced  to  use  cloths 
about  my  hives  in  the  spring,  summer 
or  autumn. — Jasies  Heddon. 


Fertilization  of  Qneens. 

Query,  No.  224.-1.  Which  is  the  best 
method  to  insure  a  queen's  mating  purely 
where  there  are  other  races  of  bees  in  the 
vicinity  ?  2.  How  far  will  the  queen  go 
from  her  hive  on  the  "  bridal  tour?"— Elgin, 
Texas. 

2.  She  often  mates  with  drones  5  to 
7  miles  away.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

1.  I  know  of  no  sure  method.  2. 
Queens  will  often  cross  with  black 
drones  distant  4  miles.  "  Clean  out," 
if  possible,  the  "  other  races  of  bees 
in  the  vicinity.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

1.  The  best  practical  method  is  to 
rear  an  abundance  of  pure  drones  in 
the  home  apiary.  2.  I  have  had 
queens  mated  with  drones  whose 
hives  were  IJ^  miles  away. — W.  Z. 
Hutchinson. 

1.  )lear  your  queens  so  early  that 
other  drones  will  not  be  flying.  We 
secure  drones  early  by  stimulative 
feeding.  2.  It  is  hard  to  tell,  but  for 
some  miles,  as  has  been  demonstrated. 
—A.  J.  Cook. 

2.  It  is  reported  that  queens  will 
mate  with  drones  .5  miles  away. — H. 
D.  Cutting. 

1.  Rear  your  drones  and  queens 
early  or  late  in  the  season.  2.  The 
queen  will  go  probably  a  mile.  We 
have  seen  matings  of  our  Italian 
drones  with  black  queens  3  miles  off, 
when  we  first  bred  Italians,  in  1865. — 
DADANT&  Son. 


Broofl-Frame  and  Section-Case  Coyers. 

Query,  No.  225.— What  is  the  best  cover 
for  brood-frames  and  section-cases  ?  The 
bees  cut  cloth,  quilts, muslin,  etc.,  and  some- 
times make  a  terrible  mess  of  them.  I  use 
sticks  sawed  and  planed  out  of  lath,  mostly 
for  shutting  spaces  between  the  frames,  and 
I  like  them  better  than  anything  I  have 
tried,  but  I  would  like  something  better  If  I 
could  get  it.  For  sections  they  will  not  do  ; 
and  cloths  full  of  holes, and  sections  smeared 
with  propolis  are  not  agreeable.  What  is 
better  ?— T.  M.  C. 

I  use  enameled  cloth. — G.  M.  Doo- 
little. 

I  like  factory-cloth  and  chaff  sacks 
from  October  to  JSIay,  and  a  board  or 
Heddon  honey-board  after  that.— A. 
J.  Cook. 

If  you  use  good  cloth  painted,  you 
will  have  no  trouble.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  it  does  not  last  forever,  but 
will  last  several  years.  When  we  use 
sections,  we  hang  them  in  broad- 
frames  without  any  division  between 
the  stores.  If  you  use  the  Heddon 
crate  you  must  use  his  honey-board 
also.— Dadant  &  Son. 

I  think  it  the  best  way  to  have  the 
tops  of  the  frames  or  sections  a  bee- 
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space  below  the  top  of  the  hive,  and 
cover  with  a  board.  I  know  of  no 
better  flexible  substance  to  place 
directly  upon  the  frames  than  enam- 
eled cloth.— \V^  Z.  Hutchinson. 

I  have  used  enameled  cloth  for 
about  ten  years  with  the  best  of  suc- 
cess. The  bees  very  seldom  cut  a 
hole  in  it,  and  put  but  little  propolis 
on  it,  compared  to  cloth  of  any  kind 
without  the  enameled  surface.  It  is 
cheap,  costing  2%  to  3  cents  per  hive, 
and  I  have  some  in  use  that  have 
been  used  for  several  years.— H.  D. 
Cutting. 


Convention  Notices. 

tF"  The  bee-keepers  of  Manitowoc  ant1  adjoin- 
ing counties  mil  meet  at  Kiel.  Wis.,  on  March  •2?>, 
ISSB,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  bee  Iteepers 
asBociaUon.  J.  H.  Kobkrts. 


jy  The  Wabash  County  Bee-Keepera'  Associa- 
tion will  meet  at  the  Court  House  in  Wabash,  Ind., 
on  Wednesday.  Apr.  7.  1886,  at  10  a.m.  All  bee- 
keepers are  invited.  J.  J.  Martin,  Sec. 


t3P'  The  bee-keepers  of  Stark  and  adjolninK 
counties  are  earnestly  requested  to  meet  at  Grange 
HalUover  Farmer's  Bank),  Canton.  O.,  on  Tues- 
day, Apr.  13,  188B,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
permanent  organization,    Mark  Thomson,  Sec. 


fW  The  Southern  Illinois  Bee-Keepers'  Associ- 
ation will  hold  its  ad  annual  convention  in  Teague 
&  Harris's  Hall  at  Duquoin.  Ills.,  on  Thursday, 
Apr. «,  188G,  at  U)  a.m.  A  general  invitation  is 
extended.  F.  H.  Kennedy,  Sec. 


|^~  The  Tllinois  Central  Bee-Keepers' 
Asaoeiatiou  will  hold  Its  next  meeting  at 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct,  19  and  '20, 1886, 

J.  M.  Hambaugh,  Sec. 

1^'  The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  on  Apr.  29  and  30.  1886.  It  is  desired 
that  this  meeting  shall  be  better  than  any  of  its 
predecessors.  Essays  will  be  read  on  the  leading 
subjects  in  bee-culture,  which  will  be  announced 
aasoon  as  arrangemenis  are  completed.  Let  all 
who  have  bees,  queens,  fixtures,  etc.,  bring  them 
If  possible.  Due  notice  will  be  given  in  regard  to 
a  hail.  P.  Baldwin,  Sec. 


ly  The  Union  Bee-Keepers'  Association  of 
Western  Iowa  will  meet  in  Dexter,  Iowa,  on  April 
10, 1886,  at  10  a.m,  M.  E.  Darby,  Sec. 


By  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  to 
attend  the  8th  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  State 
Bee-Keepers'  Association,  to  be  held  at  Judge  W. 
H.  Andrews' bee-farm,  at  McKinney. 'rex.,  on  May 
5  and  H.  inne.  Indications  fur  a  grand  meeting 
grow  brighter  every  day,  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  render  this  meeting  the  best  and  largest 
ever  held  in  the  State.    No  hotel  bills  to  pay. 

B.  F.  Carroll,  Sec. 


Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine, 

tS^  To  create  Honey  Markets  In  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "  Why  Eat 
Honey"  (onlj' ,^10  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  demand  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices,  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Single  copy,  5  cts.  ;  per  doz.,  40  cts,  ;  per 
hundred,  $2.,50.  Five  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $15,00. 
On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "Presented  by," 
etc.  (giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  scatters  them). 

Xo  give  away  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine "  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 


Explanatory — The  flgures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  centre  of  the  State  named: 
6  north  of  the  centre  ;  9  south  ;  O*  east ; 
K3  west:  and  this  6  northeast:  ^  northwest: 
o.  southeast;  and  9  southwest  of  the  centre 
of  the  State  mentioned. 

For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


"  Differential  Diaposis; 


N.   W.  M'LAIN. 


Perhaps  the  reader  may  inquire 
what  has  happenednow,  which  should 
furnish  occasion  for  an  article  with 
such  a  ponderous  and  paralyzing  cap- 
tion, I  hasten  to  disclaim  any  sinister 
motive,  and  proceed  at  once  to  locate 
the  responsibility  where  it  properly 
belongs.  Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker  is  the 
man,  and  the  occasion  was  the  reply 
to  Query,  No.  18.5,  viz  :  "  Are  queen's 
eggs, when  first  laid,  male  or  female  '?" 

Although  the  correct  answering  of 
the  question  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  probably  intended  to  state  it,  re- 
quires correct  observation  and  exact 
knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the 
most  subtile  influences  and  delicate 
organic  structures  known  to  the  em- 
bryologist,  an  off-hand  opinion  on  the 
question,  as  it  was  stated,  seems  to 
have  cost  the  Doctor  no  effort  what- 
ever, for  he  promptly  replies  :  ''  Yes, 
of  course  they  are,"  And  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  deny  that  his  answer  can 
be  successfully  controverted, 

I  like  to  thiiik  of  our  bee-periodicals 
as  fruit-baskets,  into  which  are 
dropped  the  product  of  careful,  pains- 
taking and  well-directed  experiment, 
patient  observation  and  ripe  experi- 
ence. I  have  distinct  recollection  of 
having  found  in  these  fruit-baskets, 
at  intervals  during  the  past  three 
years,  some  cocoanuts  (mark  you,  not 
''chestnuts")  grown  by  the  aforesaid 
G.  L.  Tinker,  of  "The  Wintering 
Problem  "  variety,"  which  contained 
about  as  much  milk  and  strong  meat 
as  any  specimens  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  sampling.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  grain  of  the  fruit 
seemed  ii  little  '"  coarse,"  as  the  hor- 
ticulturists say,  the  fruit  was  to  my 
liking,  I  suspect  that  while  matur- 
ing a  little  too  much  "  nitrogenous 
matter  "  had  been  taken  up  into  its 
constitution. 

Having  been  a  reader  of  the  various 
bee-papers  for  several  years,  I  am 
quite  conversant  with  the  views  of 
many  whose  names  have  thus  grown 
familiar;  and  all  will  agree,  that  a 
very  fair  presentment  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  writer  flows  from  and  is 
outlined  by  the  point  of  his  pen  ;  and 
that  he  who  habitually  reads  between 
1  the  lines,  will  obtain  a  view  in  profile 


of  him  who  writes.  J5y  this  means  I 
feel  that  I  have  had  a  long  and  pleas- 
ant acquaintance  with  many  who  will 
perhaps  read  these  lines,  but  whose 
faces  I  have  never  looked  upon,  and 
Dr.  Tinker  is  one  among  that  number, 

"  But,"  the  Doctor  says,  "  a  differ- 
ential diagnosis"  of  freshly  1-aid 
queen's-eggs  "would  floor"  him. 
Now  I  submit  that  it  would  be  inex- 
cusably mean  to  stand  by  and  see  a 
friend  -'floored  "  by  a  little  thing  like 
a  queen's  egg,  especially  so  when  the 
egg  is  fresh.  With  the  assurance  that 
the  specimens  are  of  recent  produc- 
tion, we  may  proceed  to  inquire  what 
differential  principle  is  revealed  by  a 
diagnosis  of  queen's  eggs.  I  need  not 
here  explain  that  each  egg  in  the 
ovaries  of  the  queen  is  generated  from 
a  nascent  cell ;  that  all  eggs  when 
they  leave  the  ovaries  are  unfecun- 
dated,  and  possess  the  innate  power 
of  producing  drones  only  ;  that  after 
fecundation  the  queen  may  generate 
two  genders  ;  that  fluxion  of  male  and 
female  elements  produce  the  female  ; 
that  sex  is  determined  by  the  volition 
of  the  queen  ;  that  the  eggs  intended 
to  produce  drones  pass  directly  from 
the  ovaries  through  the  oviduct  to 
the  ovipositor;  that  those  eggs  in- 
tended to  produce  females,  are,  when 
leaving  the  ovaries,  diverted  by  voli- 
tion of  the  queen,  and  directed  into 
the  fertilizing  sack,  and  that  while 
passiner  through  the  folds  of  this  sack, 
the  differentiating,  the  sex-determin- 
ing principle  is  introduced ;  after 
which  the  fecundated  eggs  pass  on 
through  the  oviduct  to  the  ovipositor. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
difference  in  the  shape  and  superficial 
appearance  of  the  eggs,  whether 
fecundated  or  unfecundated.  The 
egg  of  a  queen -bee,  as  seen  through 
the  microscope,  is  a  most  delicately 
constructed  and  beautiful  object. 

Mr.  Frank  Cheshire,  in  the  Jottrnal 
of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  of 
London,  England,  so  aptly  describes 
the  appearance  of  a  queen's  egg  as 
seen  through  the  microscope,  that  the 
object  seems  verily  present  before  the 
eye  of  the  reader.  He  says  :  "  If  an 
egg  be  removed  from  either  a  worker 
or  drone  cell  by  the  wetted  point  of  a 
carael's-hair  pencil,  and  then  micro- 
scropically  examined  in  water  or 
glycerine,  its  surface  will  be  found 
beautifully  netted  (the  chorion),  al- 
most as  though  a  tiny  pearl  had  been 
covered  with  what  the  ladies  call 
'  blonde,'  hundreds  of  the  meshes  of 
which  are  required  to  coat  it  com- 
pletely. Towards  one  end  the  netting 
makes  its  cells  long  and  narrow  and 
pointing  towards  a  circular  spot,  just 
as  the  cordage  of  a  balloon  points 
toward  the  upper  valve  bv  which  the 
gas  is  allowed  to  escape.  This  circular 
spot  is  really  an  opening  called  the 
micropyle,  by  which  the  spermatozoon 
enters  and  unites  its  material  with 
the  queen-cell,  so  bringing  about  fer- 
tilization." 

"  The  tiny  spermatozoon  not  only 
differentiates  the  entire  creature,  but 
communicates  unerringly  differences 
of  species  or  mere  variety  even.  The 
spermatozoa  from  Cyprian,  Italian 
and  English  bees  are  to  the  most  re- 
fined microscopical  examination  iden- 
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tical,  and  yet  they  contain  differences 
which  determine  almost  countless 
variations  in  form,  color,  size,  in- 
stinct, capability  and  temper."  "That 
the  spermatozoon  enters  the  egg  is 
certain,  for  it  may  be  found  if  the 
latter  be  carefully  examined  imme- 
diately after  deposition."  "  The  head 
of  the  spermatozoon  is  very  narrow 
in  order  that  the  micropylaraperature 
may  be  passed." 

Here,  then,  within  this  atom  whose 
presence  is  revealed  to  us  by  the 
microscope,  is  latent  those  subtle  yet 
potent  forces,  which  may  have  been 
conserved  for  months,  perhaps  for 
years,  awaiting  the  time  and  the 
environment  when  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  law  of  its  development, 
it  should  be  called  upon  to  determine, 
even  to  the  minutest  variation,  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  a  new 
creature.  The  determination  of  sex 
is  a  matter  of  choice,  a  royal  preroga- 
tive. The  limitation  of  sexual  devel- 
opment ;  the  determination  of  form, 
function  and  instinct— reference  being 
had  to  all  female  larvie— is  a  matter 
of  choice  among  the  workers,  the 
prerogative  of  intelligence  superior  to 
that  of  the  queen.  The  queen,  in  the 
ordinary  and  normal  performance  of 
her  function,  is  simply  reproducing 
ancestral  features  which  must  appear 
in  the  direct  line  ot  hereditary  trans- 
mission. Every  unfecundated  egg 
must  produce  a  male  larva,  and  every 
fecundated  egg  must  produce  a  female 
larva.  And  here,  in  these  direct 
lines,  her  prerogative  of  sexual  differ- 
entiation ends. 

It  is  here  at  this  stage  where  a  more 
subtile  differentiating  influence  mani- 
fests itself,  modifying  larval  adapta- 
tion and  determining  structural  fea- 
tures radically  different  and  radically 
divergent  in  instinct  and  function.  It 
is  indeed  very  wonderful  that  the 
queen  should  have  the  power  to  vol- 
untarily control  the  sex  of  her  off- 
spring, but  the  marvel  consists  not  so 
much  in  the  exercise  of  that  function, 
as  in  the  singular  and  unique  adapta- 
tion of  the  delicate  organs  by  which 
the  function  is  performed.  That  sec- 
ondary characteristics  should  now 
appear,  not  inherent  in  ancestral 
germs,  or  contributed  by  ancestral 
transmission,  appears  to  me  far  more 
strange.  That  this  extra  differential 
influence,  operating   through  intelli- 

fence  or  instinct— and  the  partition 
etween  these  two  appears  to  be  very 
thin— and  in  no  sense  through  ances- 
tral transmission,  should  become  per- 
sistent, is  marvelous  beyond  satis- 
factory explanation.  We  look  to  the 
future  for  explanation  of  how  the 
same  organic  being  may  be  made  to 
assume  either  one  of  two  divergent 
modiHcations  of  structure,  instinct 
and  function  :  and  how  this  specializa- 
tion for  different  functions  has  been 
made  persistent,  and  from  a  remote 
origin  transmitted  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another  through  an  anomalous 
agency. 

Every  receptive  soul  is  filled  with 
reverence  and  awe  when  brought  into 
the  presence  of  stupendous  mani- 
festations of  i)ower.  I  liave  stood 
upon  the  shore  of  the  ocean  and  in  the 
mountain  gorge,  and  on  Table  Rock  : 


I  have  seen  the  rising  sun  reflected 
from  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the 
Rockies,  and  have  found  myself  say- 
ing." How  wonderful  are  thy  works  !" 
and  yet,  I  could  not  help  adding : 
"  However.  I  find  everything  very 
like  what  I  had  expected."  I  have 
looked  upon  the  revelations  of  the 
telescope,  and  have  followed  the 
astronomer  as  he  spoke  with  familiar- 
ity of  the  millions  of  miles  measuring 
the  inter-stellar  spaces,  and  with 
mathematical  accuracy  computed  the 
times  and  seasons  in  the  great  design 
of  planetary  revolutions  ;  and  I  have 
tried  to  lift  up  my  thoughts  to  the 
contemplation  of  "  The  Great  De- 
signer," whose  ways  are  past  finding 
out.  If  it  be  true  that  the  mind  is 
thus  filled  with  admiration  and  rever- 
ence in  the  presence  of  the  immense 
and  imposing,  what  shall  be  the  emo- 
tions of  the  receptive  soul,  when  the 
transcendent  grandeur  of  the  minute 
is  disclosed  V  I  have  looked  upon  the 
revelations  of  the  microscope,  and  the 
blood  has  stopped  in  its  customary 
courses,  and  with  blanched  cheek  and 
downcast  eyes,  I  felt  like  saying : 
"  J'ut  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet." 
Verily  our  thoughts  should  be 
humbled  and  our  emotions  sublimated, 
whether  we  contemplate  the  handi- 
work of  omnipotent  power  and  the 
sway  of  immutable  law  in  the  crea- 
tion and  ordering  of  the  eccentric 
solar  system,  or  wliether  we  recognize 
the  presence  of  that  same  power  and 
that  same  law,  differently  manifested 
in  the  unfolding  of  insect  life,  and  in 
determining  the  differentiating  con- 
ditions, which,  with  marvelous  and 
delicate  precision,  establish  and  per- 
petuate form,  function,  and  instinct. 

**  From  the  dritt  of  a  star  to  the  drift  of  a  soul. 
The  world  is  all  miraele  under  eontrol; 
The  butterfly's  wing  and  man'ts  reverent  awe. 
Ahke  wear  tlie  cliain  of  inscrutable  law  ; 
A  law  that  allures  us.  but  ever  eludes, 
That  baffles  our  groping,  but  never  deludes  ; 
We  never  can  hold  it  ;  it  holds  us  secure  ; 
And  the  wisest  in  reading  shall  longest  endure  ; 
A  Faith-bow  of  promise,  a  promise  replete- 
Forever  fulHlling,  but  never  complete  : 
We  chase  where  it  beckons,  and  gather  tlie  gold. 
And  lo,  on  before  us,  new  treasures  unfold  !'* 

U.  S.  Apicultural  Sta.,  Aurora,  5  111. 
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"Breton,  Please  Don't!" 


WM.  F.   CLARKE. 


Dr.  Miller's  article  on  page  132  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  in 
which  the  above  pathetic  entreaty 
occurs,  reminds  me  of  an  incident 
which  happened  many  years  ago  at  a 
Methodist  Conference  in  England. 
A  good  brother  who  lisped,  fell  asleep 
during  the  proceedings,  dreamed  that 
the  Conference  Mas  having  a  big 
quarrel,  "  spoke  out  in  tneetin  '  "  and 
exclaimed,  "  Peath,  brethren,  peath  !" 
A  member  of  the  Conference,  in  a  fit 
of  sudden  anger,  replied  by  askin'g  in 
stentorian  tones,  "  Who's  at  war,  you 
sleepy  hog  y"  It  was  a  very  coarse 
and  unchristian  rejoinder.  I  wash 
my  hands  utterly  of  the  latter  part  of 
it,  but  beg  to  ask  Dr.  M.,  "  who's  at 


In  his  anxiety  to  make  out  a  case,  I 
really  think  the  Doctor  does  me  at 
least  a  trifle  of  injustice.  Now, 
Brother  Miller,  did  I  say  any  thing  at 
all  approaching  the  words  you  put 
into  my  mouth  ?  "  As  who  should 
say,  '  You  just  dare  to  say  a  word 
against  the  Heddon  hive.'  "  I  started 
abruptly  with  very  strong  language 
in  commendation  of  the  new  hive, 
and  then  said,  I  had  not  spoken 
rashly,  but  was  prepared  to  back  up 
my  statements  with  strong  reasons 
and  cogent  arguments.  I  invited 
"  any  gladiator  "  who  felt  so  disposed, 
to  "  pick  up  the  gauntlet  for  a  friendly 
tilt  over  them."'  A  "friendly  tilt" 
observe.  Surely,  you  have  no  objec- 
to  that !  I  can  truly  say  I  never  felt 
more  good-natured  in  my  life  than 
when  I  wrote  the  paragraph  which 
has  excited  Dr.  M"s  alarm.  I  was  just 
brimful  of  pleasure,  "tickled  to 
death  "  at  having  found  exactly  the 
hive  I  had  been  looking  for  so  long. 

If  Dr.  M.  suffered  from  bee-stings 
as  much  as  I  do,  he  would  be  able  to 
appreciate  my  gladness  at  having  a 
system  of  manipulation  put  before  me 
by  means  of  which  I  can  escape  open- 
ing the  hive,  except  on  rare  occasions, 
and  do  most  of  my  work  in  the  apiary 
so  quickly,  that  even  an  Italian  would 
hardly  have  time  to  interview  me. 
When  people  are  full  of  happiness 
over  some  piece  of  rare  good  fortune, 
they  are  no  more  quarrelsome  than  a 
bee  is  when  full  of  honey. 

There  is  another  place  in  the  Doc- 
tor's article  where  I  think  he  gives 
me  a  homceopathic  dose  of  injustice. 
"  It  is  entirely  proper  for  A  to  say 
that  no  other  hive  but  the  Heddon 
should  be  used,  giving  reasons  for 
such  belief."  To  be  sure,  he  quotes  A, 
but  the  connection  plainly  implies 
that  he  means  C.  Now,  I  did  not 
take  the  ground  that  "no  other  hive 
but  the  Heddon  should  be  used."  I 
said  what  implied  that  I  meant  to 
use  it,  and  gave  the  reasons.  I  am 
selfish  and  wicked  enough  to  hope 
that  everybody  won't  adopt  it  right 
away,  because  I  want  to  make  a  little 
at  honey  production  before  the  thing 
is  overdone,  as  I  am  sadly  afraid  it 
will  be  when  my  theory  of  hibernation 
and  Mr.  Heddon 's  hive  are  generally 
adopted. 

In  one  point  I  think  the  worthy 
Doctor  is  inconsistent  with  himself. 
He  sets  out  by  saying  he  is  dreadfully 
afraid  there  is  "just  a  speck  of  a 
cloud  which  begins  to  threaten  "  the 
bursting  forth  of  a  storm.  This 
feeling  came  over  him,  he  says,  "  as  I 
read  what  points  to  a  controversy 
over  the  Heddon  hive."  Farther  on, 
he  says,  "  When  any  man  puts  before 
the  public  a  new  thing,  especially  if 
it  be  patented,  that  public  has  the 
right  to  discuss  it."  Well,  I  started 
the  discussion  by  laying  down  a 
proposition  in  favor  of  Mr.  Heddon's 
book  and  hive.  Was  that  wrong  V  I 
didn't  want  the  discussion  to  be  one- 
sided, and  therefore  invited  all  who 
disagreed  with  me  to  "  come  on  "  and 
have  a  "  friendly  tilt."  I  think  this  is 
just  what  the  Doctor  says  the  public 
has  a  right  to  do. 

I  do  not  know  a  shade  of  difference 
between  the  meaning  of  the  words 
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"controversy"  and  "discussion."  I 
know  tliat  controversy  is  often  very 
hot,  especially  between  rival  schools 
of  theology  and  medicine.  I  also 
know  thai  Irishmen  sometimes  have 
what  they  call  "  a  discooshun  wid 
sticks." 
Guelph,  Ont. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  JuurnaU 

Lami!  Nursery  ts.  tlie  Queen-Nursery, 


HENRY   ALLEY. 


On  page  120,  Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson 
gave  some  of  the  reasons  why  he  used 
the  lamp  nursery.  Some  of  the  rea- 
sons he  gave  why  he  uses  the  "  lamp 
nursery  "  are  just  the  reasons  why  I 
cannot  use  such  a  contrivance  for 
hatching  queen-cells.  Any  arrange- 
ment that  requires  attention  as  often 
as  once  in  "  two  hours,"  will  not  do 
for  me.  How  does  Mr.  II.  manage 
such  an  apparatus  during  the  night  V 
If  the  proper  temperature  is  kept  up, 
queens  will  hatch  as  readily  in  the 
night  as  in  the  daytime. 

In  the  early  days  of  my  queen-rear- 
ing business,  I  was  obliged  to  watch 
a  '•  hatching-machine  "  that  required 
as  much  attention  as  the  "  lamp 
nursery,"  and  during  the  season  that 
I  was  obliged  to  work  the  hardest  I 
was  deprived  of  sleep  and  rest  at  night 
in  order  to  save  all  of  the  young 
queens  that  were  about  to  emerge. 
Well,  I  do  no  watching  now-a-days. 
One  day  I  decided  to  devise  a  "  queen 
nursery,"  and  now  I  can  go  to  bed 
and  get  up  when  I  please,  as  far  as 
hatching  queens  is  concerned. 

By  the  use  of  the  queen-nursery  I 
manage  to  get  along  with  half  the 
number  of  nuclei  that  my  queen- 
rearing  business  would  otherwise 
require.  Each  "  nursery  "  of  18  cages 
is  equal  to  the  same  number  of  nuclei 
hives;  if  no  nursery  cages  were  used, 
so  many  more  hives  would  be  needed. 

I  remove  a  fertile  queen  from  a 
nucleus,  and  in  3  days  I  introduce  an 
infertile  one  of  the  proper  age  to 
make  the  mating  flight  the  same  day. 
Sometimes  when  the  weather  is  un- 
favorable, I  am  obliged  to  introduce 
virgin  queens  that  are  2  weeks  old ; 
but  I  can  do  it  as  well  as  I  can  in- 
troduce those  that  have  just  emerged 
from  the  cell.  All  of  my  queens  are 
introduced  at  night,  that  is,  about 
sunset,  by  methods  that  I  have  given. 
If  the  weather  is  favorable,  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  fertilized  the  next 
day.  I  place  the  cells  in  the  nursery 
cages  on  the  day  after  they  are  sealed, 
and  before  night  many  of  the  queens 
will  emerge.  After  the  cells  are 
placed  in  the  nursery,  I  give  no  more 
attention  to  them  until  the  queens 
are  old  enough  to  make  the  "  mar- 
riage "  flight. 

1  never  saw  one  word  in  print  that 
would  indicate  that  Mr.  Hutchinson 
ever  used  a  "  queen-nursery."  I  rather 
suspect  that  he  is  as  much  of  an  old 
fogy  concerning  the  queen  "  nursery" 
as  I  was  regarding  the  bellows-smoker. 
After  using  a  tin  pipe  for  20  years,  in 
which  I  could  burn  only  tobacco,  it 
was  pretty  hard  to  convince  me  that 
the  "  new-fangled  "    smoker  was  as 


good  as  my  old  pipe  ;  but  when  a 
friend  sent  me  an  improved  I5ingham 
bellows-smoker,  and  I  had  tested  it, 
I  found  that  it  was  superior  to  any 
thing  I  had  used  for  smoking  bees.  I 
would  suggest  to  Mr.  Hutchinson 
that  he  would  have  less  watching  to 
do  and  less  trouble  if  he  should  use 
some  good  "queen-nursery"  in  con- 
nection with  his  "lamp  nursery;" 
have  his  queen-cells  built  so  that  they 
can  be  easily  and  quickly  separated, 
and  place  them  in  cages.  No  queen 
would  then  be  lost  even  it  a  dozen 
should  emerge  at  one  time.  Now, 
Mr.  II,.  try  one  of  the  new  "  queen- 
nurseries,"  and  you  will  not  say 
another  word  in  favor  of  the  "  lamp 
nursery  "  for  rearing  queens. 
"\Vennam,(^  Mass. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 

Nortlieasterii  l\\Mm  Coiiventiou, 

The  annual  address  of  President  R. 
L.  Taylor  was  as  follows  :— W.  Z. 
Hutchinson,  Sec. 

I  congratulate  you  to-day  upon  the 
the  strides  forward  that  the  vocation 
to  which  we  are  so  devoted  has  made 
during  the  year  that  has  lately  closed. 
But  few  continue  to  engage  in  api- 
culture and  attend  conventions  of 
bee-keepers  who  are  not  deeply  inter- 
ested in  all  that  pertains  to  tbe  busi- 
ness, so  I  congratulate  you,  too,  that 
our  vocation  is  one  which  our  hearts 
and  hands  work  together  with  alacrity. 
Thrice  unhappy  is  he  whose  heart  re- 
bels at  the  work  his  hands  must  do ; 
thrice  fortunate  is  he  whose  steps, 
though  quick,  lag  behind  the  inter- 
ested rapidity  of  his  soul.  Interested 
as  you  are  in  the  honey-bee,  and 
coming  here  as  you  do  to  hear,  speak 
and  learn  about  it,  I  should  but  weary 
you  were  I  to  devote  the  time  allotted 
me  to  any  other  subject,  or  to  mere 
generalities  upon  this  subject,  so  I 
shall  speak  specifically  of  various 
matters  connected  with  bee-keeping. 

The  Pollen  Theory.— Many,  no 
doubt,  are  still  interested  in  this 
theory.  Some  have  decided  for  or 
against  it ;  others  are  still  inquiring. 
My  experience  in  wintering  bees  dur- 
ing the  last  winter — the  most  disas- 
trous of  all  vsinters  to  bee-keepers— is 
to  my  mind  a  striking  corroboration 
of  the  truth  of  the  pollen  theory.  I 
put  into  the  cellar  19.5  colonies,  all 
deprived  of  bee-bread  by  exchanging 
their  combs  for  empty  ones  entirely 
or  almost  entirely  free  from  that 
nitrogenous  food.  So  far  as  I  was 
able  to  judge  after  repeated  and  thor- 
ough examination,  I  had  no  normal 
colony  but  what  wintered  perfectly ; 
while  during  the  two  preceding  win- 
ters, imder  apparently  more  favorable 
circumstances  respecting  tempera- 
ture, my  bees  that  were  provided 
with  the  ordinary  amount  of  bee-bread 
and  occupying  the  same  cellar,  suf- 
fered very  severely.  This  is  not  a 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the 
pollen  theory,  for  in  apiculture  un- 
discovered circumstances  often  strik- 
ingly alter  cases;  but  has  it  not  a 
tendency   in    that    direction  y    It    is 


amusing  to  witness  the  asurnption 
and  to  examine  thereasoningof  many 
of  the  opponents  of  this  theory.  They 
are  heard  on  every  hand,  declaring 
with  Mr.  J.  E.  Pond,  Jr.,  viz  :  "As 
yet,  however,  this  theory  has  no  proof 
ill  its  favor ;"  and  that  "  the  fact  that 
bees  do  survive  the  severest  winters 
with  large  quantities  of  pollen  left  in 
their  hives,  and  do  not  survive  at 
times  when  ihey  have  no  pollen  at  all, 
is  positive  proof  that  the  theory  is  not 
correct." 

What  is  the  pollen  theory  ?  Do  its 
enemies  claim  that  it  teaches  that  the 
"  leaving  of  bee-bread  in  the  hive  "  by 
a  colony  of  bees  is  a  cause  of  imper- 
fect wintering  V  or  that  it  teaches 
that  bees  always  survive  the  winter 
if  bee-bread  is  absent  ?  I  had  sup- 
posed tliat  it  was  the  consumption  of 
bee-bread  and  not  the  "  leaving  of  it 
in  the  hive  "  that  the  believers  in  the 
theory  think  to  be  injurious,  and  I  do 
not  understand  that  they  deny  that 
colonies  perish  sometimes  by  reason 
of  other  causes  than  that  of  bee-bread 
eating. 

Foundation  in  Wired  Frames.— 
There  are  many  experienced  apiarists 
who  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
not  desirable  to  use  foundation  in 
wired  frames.  I  think  that  such  are 
in  a  serious  error.  If  it  were  a  mere 
matter  of  convenience— of  ease  in 
fixing  foundation  in  frames,  and  of 
certainty  in  knowing  that  it  will  stay 
in  place  invariably  when  given  to 
strong  colonies,  I  could  understand  it; 
for  some  men  like  their  own  way  even 
with  uncertainty.  But  from  my  ex- 
perience during  the  last  season  with 
1S5  colonies  in  which  I  had  in  use 
several  hundred  combs  made  from 
foundation  used  without  wires,  along 
side  of  those  made  from  foundation 
on  wires,  I  declare  that  there  is  a  far 
more  important  point  involved  than 
mere  convenience.  It  is  a  question 
of  strength  of  colonies,  and  so  of  suc- 
cess or  failure.  I  believe  that  the 
time  is  near  when  every  intelligent 
apiarist  who  uses  foundation  for 
brood-combs  will  use  it  in  wired 
frames.  There  is  not  one  comb  in  a 
hundred  drawn  out  in  strong  colonies 
from  foundation  fastened  into  un- 
wired  frames  in  which  the  cells  are 
not  more  or  less  enlarged  by  the 
stretching  of  the  foundation  ;  and  this 
will  be  found  true  without  reference 
to  the  quality  of  the  wax  used,  or  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  foundation 
is  made,  or  to  the  machine  used  in 
making  it.  "Wax  will  stretch  under 
the  heat  and  weight  of  a  strong 
colony  unless  it  is  strengthened  in 
some  way  or  made  heavier  than  it 
ought  to  be.  I  found  in  examining 
hive  after  hive  repeatedly,  that  the 
queen  occupied  such  combs  with  ex- 
treme reluctance  even  when  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  brood-nest,  and  un- 
der compulsion  she  would  fill  only 
about  one- half  of  the  comb  with  eggs; 
while  wired  frames,  standing  next  to 
them,  had  brood  up  to  the  top-bar. 

House  Apiaries.- During  the  past 
fall  I  built  a  honey-house  and  a  bee- 
cellar  which,  so  far,  have  proved  very 
satisfactory.  Some  may  be  sufficiently 
interested  to  know  how  they  are 
made.    The  house  is  30  feet  square, 
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with  12-foot  posts,  and  is  built  against 
the  east  end  of  my  barn,  which  has 
also  a  cellar  under  it.  The  new  cellar 
is  divided  east  and  west  through  the 
middle,  and  the  north  half  is  the  part 
I  use  for  bees.  In  the  west  end  of  It 
is  a  cistern  5,^x15  feet,  and  a  door  in 
the  east  end  opening  directly  into  the 
apiary.  The  ground  slopes  consider- 
ably to  the  east,  which  gives  an  easy 
passage  without  any  steps  or  stairs, 
and  at  the  same  time  enables  me  to 
bank  the  cellar  up  to  the  sill  on  the 
north  and  east  sides,  except  where 
the  door  is.  I  consider  the  position 
of  the  cellar  on  the  northeast  corner — 
taking  the  two  buildings  as  one — a 
great  advantage.  It  is  thus  protected 
both  from  the  prevailing  cold  winds 
of  winter  and  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun  in  the  early  spring. 

I  have  in  this  cellar  219  colonies, 
and  the  mercury  has  stood  almost 
continually  at  4r5!>^ ^  to  46°,  Fahr.  Con- 
tinued extreme  weather  will  cause  it 
to  vary  a  little,  but  not  much.  1  now 
think  that  it  would  have  been  as  well 
to  have  put  300  colonies  into  it.  The 
building  itself  is  divided  nearly 
through  the  middle  into  a  shop  and 
honey-room.  The  shop  is  of  sufficient 
size  to  accommodate  a  horse-power 
and  saw-table.  The  floor  and  all  the 
walls  are  filled  with  sawdust,  as  is 
also  the  ceiling  of  the  honey-room. 
There  is,  too,  tarred  paper  in  all  the 
outside  walls.  The  windows  are  hung 
on  pivots  at  the  middle  of  the  side- 
rails  of  the  sash,  thus  making  it  easy 
to  let  out  any  bees  that  may  be 
brought  in  with  cases  of  honey. 
Above  is  a  large,  well-lighted  room 
for  storing,  etc.  The  doors  are  all 
bee-proof.  The  chimney  is  built  from 
the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  and  in  it  is  a 
galvanized  smoke-flue  fitted  to  re- 
ceive pipes  from  stoves  in  the  honey- 
room.  Within  the  chimney  and  out- 
side this  flue  is  ample  space  for  ven- 
tilation, and  provides  the  best  condi- 
tions for  securing  that  object,  which 
can  be  taken  advantage  of  when 
thought  necessary  by  means  of  the 
ventilators  placed  in  the  chimney, 
one  near  the  bottom  and  one  near  the 
top  of  the  cellar. 

Cellar  Temperaturb  for  Bjees. 
—The  discussion  at  the  Detroit  Con- 
vention, last  December,  indicates 
that  a  great  change  is  taking  place  in 
the  opinions  of  prominent  bee-keep- 
ers with  regard  to  the  best  cellar 
temperature  for  wintering  bees.  It 
appears  that  several  bee-keepers  have 
wintered  bees  very  successfully  in 
cellars  where  the  temperature  was 
mucli  above  what  has  hitherto  been 
thought  best-^sometimes  running  up 
even  to  9(P  and  100°,  Fahr. ;  and  it 
seemed  to  be  the  general  sentiment 
that  it  would  be  better  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  our  cellars  to  about 
.55°,  Fahr.  Since  in  bee-culture,  cir- 
cumstances are  so  likely  to  alter  cases, 
I  should  raise  the  temperature  of  my 
cellar  very  gradually. 

Sectional  Brood-Chajiheks.  — 
Two  events  of  the  past  year  in  apicul- 
ture demand  some  attention.  They 
are,  the  publication  of  the  book, 
"Success  in  Bee-Culture,"  by  JSIr. 
James  lleddon,  and  his  "  new  hive." 
The  hive,  in  its  important  features. 


is,  I  believe,  entirely  original.  Against 
its  originality  even  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  can 
only  say  that  years  ago  he  thought  of 
making  a  hive  somewhat  on  this  prin- 
ciple ;  but  his  hive  was  to  have  no 
frames— simply  slats  nailed  across  to 
hold  the  combs. 

It  was  at  least  80  years  ago,  when  I 
was  but  a  lad,  that  my  father  put  me 
to  making  bee-hives,  for  he  used  to 
keep  a  few  bees,  and  I  was  the  me- 
chanic of  the  family.  He  gave  me  an 
old  hammer  and  an  older  saw,  whose 
condition  was  worse  than  even  its  age 
would  indicate,  and  some  rough 
lumber  one  foot  wide.  Under  his 
directions  I  made  each  hive  by  cut- 
ting four  boards  about  two  feet  long, 
nailing  them  together  into  a  long  box 
without  top  or  bottom,  and  then  saw- 
ing it  into  three  equal  boxes.  I  then 
with  saw  and  jack-knife  cut  out 
notches  in  the  top  of  each  part  and 
put  slats  across.  These  three  sections 
were  to  be  placed  one  above  another, 
and  to  be  interchangeable.  I  suppose 
when  the  top  one  was  found  full  of 
honey,  the  honey  was  to  be  cut  out 
and  the  empty  one  put  under  the 
others.  I  do  not  remember  of  helping 
to  cut  out  any  honey.  The  bees  dis- 
appeared ;  it  was  during  the  time  of 
those  renowned  winters  when  bees 
never  had  the  diarrhea.  But  remem- 
ber, I  claim  priority  over  Mr.  Root. 

But  let  us  return  :  The  brood-cham- 
ber of  Mr.  Heddon's  hive  (or  perhaps 
I  should  say  a  single  section  of  it) 
holds  eight  frames  of  the  capacity  of 
five  Langstroth  frames.  For  a  brood- 
chamber,  one,  two  or  more  of  these 
can  be  used.  They  are  interchange- 
able, reversible  together  or  separ- 
artely,  and  you  could  not  fail  to  get 
refractory  bees  into  the  sections  for 
comb  honey  by  putting  them  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  brood-chamber, 
using  a  queen-excluding  honey-board 
to  confine  the  queen  to  one  of  the 
parts.  There  are  several  other  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  it,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  on  account  of  its  sus- 
ceptibility to  manipulation,  and  every 
change  can  be  made  off-hand  and 
without  handling  a  single  comb.  I 
have  faith  in  the  hive.  Look  out  for 
a  revolution  ! 

The  book  is  also  new — made  on  a 
new  plan.  It  has  kept  largely  out  of 
the  fields  occupied  by  other  works  on 
apiculture.  It  has  sought  pastures 
new.  It  has  been  prepared  for  the 
use  of  the  specialist,  and  the  author 
never  loses  sight  of  practical  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  from  every  opera- 
tion. Indeed  it  is  a  direct  answer  to 
the  question,  "  How  can  the  greatest 
pecuniary  success  in  apiculture  be 
attained  V"  and  the  answer  is  made 
full  and  complete  by  entering  into 
all  the  details  of  practical  work.  No 
bee-keeper  can  alford  to  be  without  it. 

Lapeer,ot  Mich. 


Read  at  the  Indiana  Convention. 

Cause  of  Loss  in  Winter, 


CHAS.  F.  MUTH. 


The  "pollen  theory"  was  brought 
up,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  James  lleddon, 
and  has  had  an  abundance  of  discus- 


sion in  connection  with  wintering 
bees.  The  best  bee-keepers  differ 
widely  in  this  matter,and  the  problem 
seems  still  unsolved.  The  causes  of 
bee-diarrhea  are  very  likely  the  same, 
but  appear  different  because  looked 
at  by  different  persons  and  under 
different  surrounding  circumstances. 

Pollen  is  a  nitrogenous  food  and 
wholesome  ;  without  it  the  existence 
of  the  bee  would  be  an  impossibility. 
The  larvae  derive  from  it  their  body  ; 
and  it  is  essential  to  animal  growth. 
Pollen  preserves  for  years  its  nutri- 
tious qualities,  if  kept  dry,  but  it 
sours  in  a  damp  place,  like  other 
farinaceous  matter,  and  swells  over 
the  brim  of  the  cells.  In  such  condi-' 
tion  it  has  lost  its  wholesomeness, 
and  is  not  any  more  the  pollen  we 
were  talking  about.  Bees  will  get 
sick  if  they  are  obliged  to  use  it. 
About  the  same  can  be  said  of  honey. 
It  will  keep  forever  in  a  dry  place, 
even  in  open  vessels,  and  exposed  to 
the  sun  ;  but  it  will  sour  in  a  damp 
cellar,  and  the  tendency  to  sour  will 
increase  with  the  height  of  the  tem- 
perature. Sugar  syrup  will  sour  in  a 
warm  place  which  need  not  be  damp. 
Many  reports,  from  a  number  of  bee- 
keepers, stating  that  sugar  syrup 
would  not  save  the  lives  of  their  bees, 
sustain  my  argument. 

There  are  several  points  which  we 
should  remember  when  preparing  our 
bees  for  winter,  viz  :  Bees  can  create 
a  great  amount  of  heat  when  in  a 
cluster  and  well  supplied  with  healthy 
food.  The  next  is  that  their  exhala- 
tions condense  into  water  when  the 
outside  air  is  colder  than  the  tempera- 
ture of  their  hive.  The  moisture  will 
increase  with  the  falling  of  the  tem- 
perature, and  if  it  cannot  escape  as 
fast  as  created,  the  combs  and  the 
insides  of  the  hive  will  become  moldy, 
and  their  honey  and  pollen  turn  sour- 
become  decomposed.  I  do  not  think  any 
one  has  yet  seen  a  colony  of  bees  that 
died  with  the  diarrhea  without  moldy 
combs  and  sour  honey  in  those  parts 
upon  which  they  clustered. 

Perhaps  most  of  us  remember  the 
box-hives  without  a  bottom-board, 
and  each  corner  standing  on  a  pebble 
or  ix  block  an  inch  or  two  above  a 
plank.  Moldy  combs  and  diarrhea 
were  unknown  to  the  bees  of  those 
fortunate  bee-keepers,  and  if  a  loss 
in  winter  occurred,  it  was  a  case  of 
starvation  every  time.  Those  igno- 
ramuses had  accidentally  an  advan- 
tage over  us  scientifics.  Let  us  make 
a  note  of  it. 

If  you  want  moldy  combs  and  your 
bees  to  have  the  diarrhea  during  win- 
ter, cover  the  hive  up  tightly  and  con- 
tract tlie  entrance  to  about  an  inch  or 
less.  The  severer  the  winter  the 
more  tlie  bees  will  be  affected.  Try 
it,  and  if  you  lose  most  of  your  bees 
by  diarrhea,  take  any  scape-goat  you 
please,  but  do  not  blame  the  pollen 
nor  the  fall  honey.  If  you  want  bees 
to  winter  well,  confine  them  to  their 
brood-chamber  and  let  each  colony 
have  plenty  of  honey.  Fall  honey  is 
as  wholesome  as  the  best  clover,  and 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
most  of  it  is  capped  or  uncapped  ;  nor 
is  there  any  difference  as  to  the 
amount  of  pollen  that  is  left  for  them. 
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Have'  the  hive-entrance  wide  open, 
and  place  iu  the  upper  story,  on  the 
covers  of  the  brood-chamber,  a  straw- 
mat  or  its  equivalent.  These  covers 
are  generally  composed  of  three 
boards,  so-called  "  third  covers."  If 
they  fit  together  very  tightly,  1  should 
bore  an  inch  hole  in  one  of  them, 
■which  will  admit  of  the  necessary 
upward  ventilation,  while  the  straw- 
mat  on  top  prevents  a  draft  and  keeps 
off  the  cold.  There  will  be  no  moldy 
combs  and  no  diarrhea.  Try  it ;  and 
if  you  fail,  by  this  method,  to  winter 
your  bees  as  well  as  did  the  box-hive 
bee-men  of  old,  let  us  know  it. 

I  have  recently  both  read  and  heard 
some  fine  arguments  on  the  pollen 
and  wintering  theories,  apparently 
based  upon  scientific  principles,  but 
they  could  not  withstand  the  solid 
matter-of-fact  arguments  brought  to 
bear  against  them  at  the  Detroit  Con- 
vention. Unless  substantiated  by 
facts  the  most  plausible  theories 
must  be  discarded.  Bee-men  iu  the 
North  winter  their  bees  in  cellars— in 
dry  cellars,  and  in  damp  cellars  ;  have 
their  bees  bred  up  so  that  when  they 
put  them  out  in  April  or  May  their 
colonies  have  not  only  brood  in  7,  8  or 
9  frames,  but  7,  8  or  9  frames  full  of 
brood— almost  ready  to  swarm.  The 
veracity  of  each  of  these  men  need  not 
be  doubted.  The  one  with  a  dry 
cellar  maintains  in  it  a  temperature 
not  above  45°  to  50°;  while  the  damp- 
cellar  winterer  runs  the  temperature 
as  high  as  50P  to  90^.  Pollen  is  con- 
sumed, or  brood  could  not  be  reared, 
but  no  diarrhea  develops. 

Xeither  pollen  nor  honey  is  the 
cause  of  bee-diarrhea,to  the  best  of  my 
observation  ;  but  cause  either  of  them 
to  be  decomposed,  then  it  will  act  like 
poison,  the  same  as  moldy  corn  would 
affect  your  stock,  or  decomposed  meat 
the  human  family. 
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Preyention  of  After-Swarms, 


R.  DART. 


There  are  two  ways  by  which  I  pre- 
vent most  of  the  second  or  after- 
swarming.  I  place  my  new  colony  on 
the  old  stand,  setting  the  old  hive  to 
one  side.  At  the  time,  or  the  next 
day,  1  place  the  old  hive  on  a  new 
stand,  fronting  the  hive  to  the  north, 
and  shading  it  from  the  sun. 

My  other  way  of  handling  is  to 
draw  the  frames  from  the  old  colony, 
and  shake  most  of  the  young  bees 
from  the  combs  in  front  of  the  new 
colony,  leaving  bees  enough  in  the 
old  hive  to  nurse  the  young  brood.  I 
carry  the  old  hive  to  a  new  stand. 
This  way  of  handling  makes  more 
work,  but  one  will  get  no  second 
swarms  from  hives  handled  in  -this 
way  ;  the  old  colonies  get  strong  very 
quickly,  and  are  soon  at  work  in  the 
sections.  I  use  three  swarm-catchers 
for  my  60  colonies.  If  I  have  a  second 
swarm  I  let  it  run  into  the  swarm- 
catcher  and  leave  it  there  over  night. 
Next  day  I  run  them  back  to  the  old 
colony,  taking  away  the  young  queen 
as  they  run  in.  All  the  other  young 
queens  left  in  the  old  hive  were  dis- 
posed of  on  the  previous  night. 


I  do  not  have  to  climb  trees,  cut  off 
limbs,  scrape  swarms  off  the  bodies 
of  trees,  and  get  my  bees  cross.  I 
have  used  swarm-catchers  for  6  years 
out  of  the  30  years  I  have  kept  bees, 
and  they  save  over  one-half  of  the 
work  in  the  swarming  season. 

Ripon,o*  Wis. 
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Horizontal,  Diyisilile  Brood-Cliafflliers, 


E.   KRETCIIiLER. 


Finding  that  much  of  the  Bee 
Journal  is  occupied  with  comments 
on  a  horizontal,  divisible  brood-cham- 
ber for  bee-hives  ;  and  seeing  some  of 
them,  at  this  late  day,  headed  "An 
Original  Invention,"  I  beg  permission 
to  add  a  few  scraps  of  history. 

In  Knauff's  Bienen-Zucht,  published 
over  fifty  years  ago,  I  find  directions 
for  constructing  and  using  such  brood  - 
chambers ;  the  several  parts  were 
made  as  follows  :  A  sectional  cham- 
ber was  constructed  of  braided  straw, 
16  inches  iu  diameter,  and  8  inches 
deep,  top  and  bottom  consisting  of 
slats  to  which  the  combs  were  at- 
tached ;  three  of  such  sections  con- 
stituted a  hive.  The  upper  section 
was  designed  for  the  surplus  honey, 
whilst  the  lower  two  sections  con- 
stituted the  brood-chamber.  In  the 
directions  for  using,  the  author 
directs  prior  to  swarming  to  equalize 
the  amount  of  brood  in  the  two  cham- 
bers by  placing  the  upper  brood-sec- 
tion at  the  bottom,  or  exchanging 
the  position  of  the  two  sections,  and 
when  equalized  to  make  artificial 
swarms  by  removing  one  section,  bees 
and  all,  and  place  an  empty  section 
under  each  full  one. 

Later,  under  date  of  July  23, 1867, 
Letters  patent  No.  67,123  contains  a 
drawing  of  a  horizontally  divided 
brood-cliamber.  A  few  extracts  from 
the  specifications  may  give  more 
light :  "  In  providing  a  horizontal 
bee-passage  through  all  the  combs." 
(This  is  the  space  between  the  lower 
and  upper  tier.)  Next  follows  the 
description  of  the  bottom  arrange- 
ment, on  which  are  placed  the  brood- 
chambers  described  as  follows  :  "  The 
lower  body  of  the  hive  is  a  square 
box ;  upon   this   box   I   set   another 

similar  box The  interior  of  these 

boxes  I  provide  with  movable  brood- 
frames  ii,  arranged  side  by  side,  con- 
sisting of  two  vertical  pieces  M,  top- 
bar   A',   and  bar  O The   vertical 

pieces  31  are  made  wide  enough  to 
have  the  edges  of  the  several  frames 
to  touch  each  other. . .  .Between  the 
sides  of  the  case  I  insert  a  wedge- 
shaped  piece  of  lath  for  the  purpose 
of  closing  the  crevices  between  the 
frames." 

This  hive  was  then  called  "  Kretch- 
mer's  alternating  hive,"  and  consisted 
of  three  equal  chambers,  each  about 
8  inches  deep,  the  two  lower  cham- 
bers were  used  for  brood,  the  upper 
for  surplus  honey.  In  those  days,  in 
the  absence  of  comb  foundation,  we 
frequently  placed  the  surplus  cham- 
ber under  the  brood  until  a  start  of 
combs  were  made,  then  placed  it  on 
top,  at  the  same  time  the  two  brood- 
chambers  were  alternated,  that  is, the 


upper  chamber  was  placed  on  the 
bottom,  and  the  bottom  chamber  un- 
der the  surplus  honey  receptacle.  By 
this  alternating  process  the  centre  of 
tlie  brood-nest  was  brought  next  to 
the  surplus  chamber,  wliich  caused 
the  bees  to  enter  and  begin  work  in 
said  surplus  chamber  more  readily 
than  otherwise  :  the  honey,  if  any  in 
the  brood-chamber,  now  in  the  lower 
chamber,  was  usually  removed  and 
placed  in  the  surplus  chamber;  for 
artificial  swarming  the  brood  in  the 
two  chambers  were  equalized  by  a 
frequent  alternating,  and  then  the 
new  colony  was  made  by  simply  re- 
moving one  chamber,  bees  and  all, 
and  placing  an  empty  chamber  under 
it;  for  wintering, both  chambers  were 
used,  and  the  space  between  the  two 
furnished  an  excellent  passage  from 
comb  to  comb. 

The  question  may  now  arise,  why 
did  we  not  continue  to  manufacture 
this  hive  ?  I  answer:  1.  These  shal- 
low frames  were  denounced  by  most 
bee-keepers ;  many,  no  doubt,  remem- 
ber the  assaults  made  on  the  Lang- 
stroth  frame,  wlj^ch  was  nearly  2 
inches  deeper.  2*.  Central  bars  in 
frames,  and  with  it  the  bars  and  space 
in  my  alternative  hive  were  objected 
to  as  occupying  space  that  should  be 
occupied  bv  brood.  3.  This  hive  costs 
about  one  "dollar  more  than  a  hive 
with  a  single  chamber,  which  we  were 
thus  manufacturing. 

This  has  not  been  written  in  the 
interest  of  any  patent.  This  invention 
is,  and  has  been  for  years  public 
property,  and  if  Mr.  Heddon  encoun- 
ters as  many  difficulties  in  introduc- 
ing his  hive  as  I  did  18  years  ago,  he 
will  dearly  earn  the  small  amount  he 
asks  over  the  cost  of  manufacturing. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  I  have 
made  and  used  hundreds  of  these 
hives,  and  from  actual  experience  can 
say  that  this  hive  possesses  points  of 
excellence  not  found  in  any  hive,  and 
if  the  surplus  chamber  is  made  of  the 
same  size  as  one  of  the  brood-cham- 
bers, it  is  the  simplest  form  of  a  hive, 
and  my  advice  to  all  is,  give  it  a  fair 
trial  before  denouncing  it  on  theoreti- 
cal impression. 

Coburgh,?  Iowa,  Feb.  26, 1886. 

OUR  CLUBBINO  LIST. 

We  supply  the  American  Bee  Journal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publican 
tions,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Club 

The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00 . . 

and  G  lean  ings  in  Bee-Cu  Itu  re 'J  00 . .  1  75 

Bee-Keepcrs'Magazine 2  00.,  175 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150..  140 

The  ApicLilturist 2  00..  1  73 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00. .  1  75 

Te.xas  Bee  Journal 2  00..  1  73 

The  7  above-named  papers  6  50 . .  5  50 

and  City  and  Country 2  00..  1  50 

New  York  Independent 4  00..  3  30 

American  Agriculturist 250..  2  25 

American  Poultry  Journal  ...2  25..  175 

Journal  of  Carp  Culture 150..  1  40 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25 ..  3  GO 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).  ..2  00..  175 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal.. 1  75..  1  60 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth)..  .3  00..  2  00 
Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. .  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00..  3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 1  50..  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,  "..  150..  140 
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Local  Convention  Directory. 

1886.  Time  and  place  of  Meetivg. 

Apr.  6.— Eastern  Indiana,  at  Richmond,  Ind. 

M.  G.  Reynolds,  Sec,  WillianiBburg,  Ind. 

Apr.  7.— Wabash  County,  at  Wabash,  Ind. 

J.  J.  Martin,  Sec,  N.  Manchester,  Ind. 

Apr.  8.— Southern  llUnots,  at  Duquoin.  Ills. 

F.  H.  Kennedy,  Sec,  Duquoin,  Ills. 

Apr.  10.— Union,  at  Dexter.  Iowa. 

M.  E.  Darby,  Sec,  Dexter,  Iowa. 

Apr.  27.— Des  Moines  County,  at  Burlineton,  Iowa. 
Jno.  Nau,  Sec,  Middletown,  Iowa. 

Apr.  2S,  30.— Western,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

P.  Baldwin,  Sec,  Independence,  Mo. 


May  5 


6.— Texas  State,  at  McKinney.  Tex. 

B.  F.  Carroll,  Sec,  Dresden,  Tex. 


Oct.  19,  20.— Illinois  Central,  atMt.  Sterl'ng,  Ills. 
J.  M.  llambuuKh,  Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 

|y  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Secre- 
tarlee  are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meettBKS.— Ed, 


Bees  have  Wintered  'Well.— F.  H. 

Kennedy,  Duquoin,?  Ills.,  writes: 

The  bees  have  wintered  well  here, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  season  of  1886 
is  very  encouraging.  We  think  that 
honey  is  cheap,  but  I  find  sale  for  all 
I  have  to  dispose  of  at  10  cents  per 
pound. 

Gone.— B.  B.  Tony,  Holly  Tree.d 
Ala.,  on  March  12,  1886,  writes  : 

Our  brother,  Nelson  Perkins,  late  of 
Minnesota,  is  no  more.  He  was  laid 
away  yesterday ;  his  last  resting 
place  being  but  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  place  where  he  first  settled. 
We  miss  him  in  the  bee-fraternity. 
We  and  our  children  and  all  his 
acquaintances  miss  his  good  counsels. 
Also  the  M.  E.  Church  has  lost  a 
brother  of  undoubted  Christian  in- 
fluence. Still  we  hope  his  good  in- 
fluence is  not  lost,  but  will  remain 
with  all  who  knew  him.  He  is  now 
free  from  his  pains  forever— gone  over 
the  river— and  is  waiting  for  his 
friends. 

Home  Market  for  Extracted  Honey. 
— 1.  N.  Arnold,  Richraond,c>tIowa,  on 
March  10,  1886,  writes  : 

I  see  so  often  in  the  Bee  Journal 
complaints  about  a  home  market  for 
extracted  honey.  I  will  give  my  ex- 
perience which  might  be  of  some 
beneht  to  bee-keepers  who  have  a 
poor  home  trade.  When  I  first  had 
extracted  honey  I  took  a  sample  of  it 
and  a  copy  of  the  Bee  Journal  to 
our  county-seat  and  the  other  smaller 
towns.  I  showed  the  honey,  and  the 
picture  of  the  extractor  and  honey- 
knife  in  the  Bee  Journal,  and  ex- 
plained how  it  was  extracted,  and 
told  what  an  advantage  it  was  to  the 
bees  to  return  the  combs  to  them  ; 
also  telling  how  it  had  been  proven  to 
take  from  14  to  liO  pounds  of  honey  to 
make  a  pound  of  comb.  I  tell  them  it 
was  as  fine  comb  h<>ney  as  ever  was 
made,  before  it  was  uncapped  and  ex- 
tracted.   When  I  can  get  a  man  to 


taste  my  honey  and  listen  to  me,  if  he 
has  a  spare  dollar  I  am  sure  to  sell 
him  a  bucket  of  honey.  If  he  buys 
once  I  never  have  any  trouble  to  sell 
him  honey  the  second  time.  I  sold 
2.000  pounds  of  extracted  honey,  and 
had  1,000  pounds  of  white  clover  and 
linden  honey  in  two-pound  sections. 
I  sold  the  2.000  pounds  of  extracted 
honey,  and  had  three-fourths  of  the 
honey  in  sections  on  hand  ;  so  I  told 
my  customers  that  I  had  a  fine  lot  of 
comb  honey  which  I  would  sell  to 
them  at  14  cents  a  pound.  (I  had  sold 
my  extracted  honey  at  10  cents  per 
pound.)  Some  of  them  told  me  they 
did  not  want  to  pay  4  cents  a  pound 
to  chew  beeswax.  If  I  would  have 
depended  upon  the  middlemen  or 
grocerymen  working  up  an  extracted 
honey-trade  for  me,  I  am  sure  I  would 
not  have  a  trade  for  1,000  pounds  a 
year,  where  I  have  a  home  trade  for 
8,000  or  10,000  pounds  a  year. 


Feeding  Bees,  etc.— E.  H.  C,  Matts- 
ville,5  Ind.,  propounds  the  following 
queries : 

1.  How  can  I  tell  whether  or  not 
my  bees  are  needing  feed  '?  I  dislike 
to  open  the  hives  in  cool  weather.  2. 
Will  elm,  soft  maple  and  sycamore 
lumber  warp  if  cured  in  the  shade, 
and  then  used  for  making  hives  V 

[1.  Without  seeing  the  contents  of 
the  hive  you  cannot,  with  certainty, 
determine  the  quantity  of  honey  it 
contains.  You  can  guess  of  the  amount 
of  honey  better  than  any  one  not 
there. 

2.  That  is  the  tendency  of  those 
woods,  when  compared  with  pine  and 
whitewood  (tulip  or  yellow  poplar). 
Both  of  these  are  good,  and  have 
merits  peculiar  to  themselves,  but 
many  prefer  the  whitewood. — Ed.] 


The  Season  of  1885.-T.  C.  Wire, 
Grinnell.O  Iowa,  on  March  8,  1SS6, 
writes : 

I  commenced  the  season  of  188-5 
with  15  colonies,  increased  them  to 
44,  and  obtained  600  pounds  of  comb 
honey  in  one-pound  sections.  Bees 
did  very  well  until  the  grasshoppers 
came  and  robbed  the  clover  of  its 
sweetness.  While  the  grasshoppers 
were  so  thick  the  bees  did  not  gather 
enough  to  live  on.  We  had  a  cold 
rain  that  destroyed  a  good  many  of 
the  grasshoppers,  and  the  bees  worked 
for  2  or  3  weeks  as  only  bees  can ; 
then  the  frost  put  an  end  to  honey- 
gathering.  I  took  oft  the  honey-racks 
and  found  11  late  swarms  with  but 
very  little  honey,  so  I  made  a  feeder 
that  I  could  use  without  disturbing 
the  bees.  As  I  had  nothing  to  feed 
them  but  white  comb-honey  worth  15 
cents  per  pound.  I  bought  granulated 
sugar  and  fed  enough  to  last  them 
through  the  winter.  I  examined 
them  last  week  and  they  were  all 
right  and  strong.  I  winter  my  bees 
in  a  shed  open  to  the  south,  with  a 
tight  roof,  ciouble  back  and  ends,  and 
filled  with  leaves.    I  place  the  hives  4 


inches  from  the  ground,  4  inches 
apart,  and  4  inches  from  the  wall, 
and  pack  them  with  dry  sawdust.  I 
put  a  board  in  front  of  the  hives  and 
tuck  around  and  over  it  with  old 
carpet,  and  leave  the  tops  of  the 
hives  exposed  to  the  sun.  1  use  chaff 
cushions  in  the  caps.  When  the 
weather  is  warm  enough  I  turn  down 
the  board  at  the  entrances  and  let  the 
bees  fly,  and  take  a  hooked  wire  and 
help  ttiem  clean  house.  They  have 
kept  very  dry. 


Bee-Culture    in    Maine.  —  J.    B. 

Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  p  Me.,  writes: 

Ten  years  ago  but  very  little  was 
done  in  bee-culture  in  Maine.  While 
it  is  true  that  there  were  a  few  bee- 
keepers who  showed  a  little  interest 
by  trying  some  of  the  improved  hives, 
one  could  see  nothing  throughout  the 
State  but  a  few  rough  box-hives  in 
some  back  place,  or  half  hidden  by  a 
stone  wall  or  fence.  So  little  honey 
was  produced  that  it  was  very  seldom 
seen  in  the  market,  and  when  it  was 
brought  to  market  it  was  in  rough, 
unsightly  packages.  Now,  honey  can 
be  found  in  nearly  all  our  markets, 
and  put  up  in  as  nice  shape  as  any- 
where in  our  country ;  and  nowhere 
in  the  world  can  a  nicer  quality  of 
honey  be  produced.  Maine  can  boast 
of  hundreds  of  apiaries  of  from  2  or  3 
colonies  to  hundreds,  neatly  arranged 
with  movable  frame  hives  all  painted 
nicely,  and  all  the  improved  imple- 
ments that  are  now  used  in  bee-keep- 
ing in  any  State  are  now  used  here. 
Tons  of  comb  foundation  are  used, 
and  tons  of  honey  produced.  There 
are  several  persons  in  the  State  who 
now  devote  their  entire  time  to  the 
business.  For  statistics  the  reader  is 
referred  to  an  article  on  page  104. 


Selling  Adulterated  Honey.— 13— 
J.  W.  Bittenbender,  (40),  Knoxville,? 
Iowa,  writes  : 

It  seems  that  since  bee-keepers 
have  made  such  progress  in  produc- 
ing comb  and  extracted  honey  some 
people  cannot  or  will  not  believe  that 
honey  can  be  sold  at  the  present  low 
price  without  its  being  adulterated. 
In  these  days  of  enterprise  I  do  not 
think  there  can  be  any  one  so  igno- 
rant in  this  direction  as  to  write  such 
articles  as  have  been  published  in 
certain  newspapers.  We  all  are 
aware  that  there  is  a  class  of  men 
who,  when  they  see  others  pros- 
per in  business,  become  jealous  and 
immediately  endeavor  to  devise  some 
way  by  which  to  injure  them.  When 
I  first  began  in  the  bee-business  I  had 
to  contend  with  just  such  persons 
who  tried  to  injure  my  business  by 
malting  false  statements  about  me  ; 
but  I  thought  that  if  I  have  not 
proved  myself  more  of  a  man  than 
that  people  should  believe  that  I  had 
adulterated  my  honey,  why  they 
must  just  believe  it  until  they  learn 
better.  They  finally  did  learn  better. 
and  false  reports  ceased.  I  trust  that 
all  have  been  honest  enough  to  trust 
this  matter  to  itself.  The  proper  way 
is,  not  to  sell  a  package  of  honey 
without  the  bee-keeper's  address  upon 
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it,  and  if  there  are  any  wlio  sell 
honey,  that  are  not  willing  that  it 
should  bear  their  names  upon  it,  such 
should  immediately  quit  the  business. 
1  am  glad  that  Rev.  West  corrected 
his  mistake. 


T. 

on 


Bees  Enjoying  Sunday.  —  E. 
Medearis,  Mt.  Sterling,^)  Ills., 
March  16,  188G,  writes  : 

Sunday,  March  irj,  was  the  first  real 
spring-like  day  that  we  have  had,  and 
the  bees  turned  out  in  full  force. 
Last  winter  I  lost  8  colonies  out  of 
16 ;  they  were  protected  with  fodder. 
For  this  winter  I  left  them  just  as 
they  stood  in  the  summer,  with  noth- 
ing around  them,  and  I  have  lost  one. 
It  died  before  the  weather  became 
cold.  I  will  work  my  bees  for  comb 
honey,  this  year,  in  one-pound  sec- 
tions for  ray  home  market.  I  can  sell 
more  than  I  will  produce,  right  from 
my  place,  2J2  miles  from  town.  Every 
colony  that  1  have  is  strong. 


When  to  Ship  Bees.— Otto  Kleinow, 
Detroit,©,  Mich.,  on  March  12,  1886, 
says: 

Last  autumn  I  put  into  winter 
quarters  about  65  colonies  of  Italian 
and  Cyprian  bees,  and  they  seem  to 
winter  all  right.  Some  have  2  to  3 
frames  of  brood.  They  had  good 
cleansing  flights  several  times  during 
the  winter,  but  of  course  the  trying 
months  are  March  and  April.  April 
is  generally  the  most  dangerous 
month  for  bees,  for  then  they  are 
sure  to  go  out  for  water  and  pollen, 
and  the  air  being  chilly,  many  of 
them  will  not  return  to  their  hives 
again.  Hence  I  would  advise  those 
who  purchase  bees,  not  to  have  them 
sent  iDefore  about  April  15,  for  they 
may  dwindle  away. 


Two  ftueens  in  One  Hive.— R.  M. 

Osborn,   Kane,*o  Ills.,    on   March   9, 
1886,  writes : 

January  was  the  only  month  so  far 
this  winter  that  gave  us  zero  weather, 
six  days  ranging  from  2'-'  to  18"^  below 
zero.  My  bees  had  flights  on  five  days 
in  December,  2  days  in  January,  5 
days  in  February,  and  1  day  in  March. 
My  65  colonies  are  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. I  have  not  lost  a  colony  yet. 
They  are  all  packed  on  the  summer 
stands.  On  Feb.  9  they  all  had  a 
good  flight,  when  I  examined  several 
colonies  and  they  all  had  young  brood 
in  every  stage,  and  eggs.  On  Oct.  17, 
1885,  while  preparing  a  certain  colony 
for  winter,  which  contained  a  pure 
Syrian  queen,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
2  queens,  the  old  queen  and  her 
daughter,  both  on  the  same  comb  and 
on  the  same  side,  and  both  laying 
eggs  within  less  than  3  inches  of  each 
other.  It  was  good  luck  for  me,  for 
the  daughter  was  a  beauty,  and  I  just 
clipped  her  wings  and  introduced  her 
into  another  colony,  which  was  made 
queenless  a  few  days  before  by  taking 
off  the  sections.  The  queen  was  on 
the  sections,  and  I  had  taken  her  into 
the  honey-house,  but  I  found  her  too 
late.     The  weather  being  so  cool  I 


did  not  think  that  a  queen  would 
leave  the  brood  and  go  above.  Some 
of  my  neighbor's  bees  are  in  poor 
condition.  Mr.  E.  Armstrong  says 
that  his  95  colonies  are  wintering 
nicely.  The  white  clover  and  winter 
wheat  looks  promising  for  a  good  crop, 
at  this  date. 


Position  of  the  Hive-Entrance.— F. 

M.  J.,  of  Augusta,o,  Iowa,  asks  this 

question  : 

If,  as  some  claim,  the  bees  are  bet- 
ter protected  and  commence  breeding 
sooner  by  having  the  entrance  cross- 
wise of  the  frames,  why  not  have  the 
entrance  to  the  Ileddon-Langstroth 
hive  at  the  side  instead  of  at  the  end  ? 
Bees  would  not  have  so  far  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  hive  then. 

[No.  I  have  used  both  ranges  of 
entrances  for  years.  This  is  one  of 
the  theories  that  I  could  never  verify 
in  practice.  But  theory  also  says 
that  the  entrances,  as  you  propose, 
would  retard  summer  ventilation.  I 
want  the  entrance  at  the  end  of  the 
hive,  and  the  combs  and  the  sections 
to  run  parallel  with  the  frames  below, 
and  all  slightly  pitched  forward.  I 
know  that  both  ways  have  advan- 
tages, but  the  latter  has  the  most. 
After  a  bee  spends  hours  in  the  field, 
it  "  travels  "  in  the  hive  but  a  mo- 
ment. If  you  throw  a  pailful  of  water 
into  a  lake,  there  is  then  a  pailful 
more  than  before,  but  not  practically 
.=0.— James  IIeddon.] 


Bees  Wintered    in    a    Cave.- S. 

Stephenson,  Gladstone,*© Ills.,  writes: 

I  wintered  102  colonies  of  bees  in  a 
cave.  It  was  5  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  ;  1  foot  above  the  sur- 
face on  the  edges,  and  4  feet  in  the 
centre ;  it  was  Sx36  feet,  and  was 
covered  with  inch  boards,  a  layer  of 
hay,  and  about  1  foot  of  sand.  They 
are  mostly  in  Laugstroth  hives,  and 
all  have  natural  stores.  Some  colo- 
nies have  not  lost  a  half-dozen  bees, 
and  none  have  lost  more  than  a 
double-handful.  I  think  it  is  a  bad 
practice  to  feed  sugar  syrup ;  it 
arouses  suspicion  in  the  minds  of 
honey-consumers,  and  it  ought  to  be 
stopped. 


Bee-Business  in  Iowa.  —  I.  N. 
Boyles,  Urbanna,o+  Iowa,  on  March 
15,  1886,  says : 

I  have  just  received  the  census  re- 
turns of  this  State,  and  thinking  that 
the  bee-men  of  Iowa  would  like  to 
know  the  number  of  colonies  in  the 
State,  and  the  number  of  pounds  of 
honey  produced  here  in  1881, 1  give 
them  as  follows  :  Total  number  of 
colonies,  148,384  ;  pounds  of  honey, 
1,997,931  ;  pounds  of  wax,  35,064.  This 
report  is  not  very  good  for  Iowa,  as  it 
gives  only  about  13J2  pounds  of  honey 
per  colony.  The  best  county  for 
honey,  as  reported,  is  Dubuque  coun- 


ty, the  number  of  pounds  being  483^ 
per  colony  ;  and  the  least  number  of 
poiuuls  per  colony  in  any  county  in 
the  State  is  that  of  Tama  county, 
which  is  only  214  pounds.  I  think 
there  must  be  some  mistake  about 
that  county.  The  following  is  a  re- 
port of  a  few  counties,  showing  the 
difference  in  the  yield  of  honey  in  the 
same  year :  Tama  county,  number  of 
colonies,  12,065,  pounds  of  honey, 
27,637;  Benton  county,  number  of 
colonies,  3,378,  pounds  of  honey,  66,- 
550 ;  Monona  county,  number  of  colo- 
nies, 1,083,  pounds  of  honey,  34,832; 
and  Dubuque  county,  number  of  colo- 
nies, 1,893,  pounds  of  honey,  91,710. 


Bees  in  Good  Condition.— Gardner 

Boyd,  Petrolea,  Out.,  writes  : 

I  commenced  the  season  of  1885  with 
4  weak  colonies  of  bees,  increased 
them  to  9,  and  took  1,000  pounds  of 
extracted  honey  and  50  pounds  of 
comb  honey.  I  am  wintering  them 
on  the  summer  stands  in  double- 
walled,  sawdust  hives,  with  3  inches 
of  packing  all  around  them.  The 
bees  are  in  good  condition  at  present. 
I  am  well  pleased  with  the  Bee 
Journal.    I  would  not  be  without  it. 


Early  Birds.-Dr.  C.  C.  Miller, 
Marengo,  5  Ills.,  on  March  17,  1886, 

says : 

Robins  and  bluebirds  are  here, 
and  unless  tlie  weather  changes  bees 
may  be  out  in  a  week.  So  far  they 
seem  to  be  in  good  condition. 


House- Wintering  of    Bees.  —  W. 

Mason,    Fillmore,*o  Ind.,    on  March 
17, 1886,  writes: 

My  bees  have  had  high  times  in  the 
past  three  days,  all  being  in  fine  con- 
dition, except  3  colonies  that  have 
dwindled,  one  being  queenless,  one 
having  an  infertile  queen  which  was 
left  out  on  the  summer  stand  as  a 
test  from  that  of  house  wintering  ; 
the  other  seems  to  be  afflicted  with 
diarrhea.  My  house-wintering  proved 
very  satisfactory.  The  bees  consumed 
but  a  small  amount  of  honey,  only 
about  an  average,  per  colony,  of  7 
pounds  for  3,V2  months.  I  have  31 
colonies.  They  carried  in  rye  meal 
yesterday. 


Successful  Wintering.— A.  Wort- 
man,  Seafield,'o  Ind.,  on  March  17, 
1886,  writes  : 

My  bees  had  a  good  flight  on  March 
14  and  15,  and  all  have  wintered  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  colony  so  far. 
They  appear  to  be  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition. I  have  them  nearly  all  covered 
with  boxes  without  top  or  bottom, 
made  about  2  inches  larger  than  the 
hives,  and  the  space  packed  with 
forest  leaves,  with  chaff  cushions  on 
top  and  a  wide  board  to  cover  the  box 
to  keep  the  rain  and  snow  out.  They 
are  protected  on  the  west  and  north, 
from  the  winds,  by  sheds  and  high- 
board  fences.  The  hives  are  venti- 
lated at  the  bottom  by  a  hole  4x4 
inches  square  cut  in  the  bottom-board 
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and  covered  with  wire-screeti.  They 
were  packed  about  the  last  week  in 
October  ;  but  they  have  had  a  flight 
every  3  or  4  weeks  since  they  were 
packed,  wliich  I  think  beneficial,  for 
safe  wintering  on  summer  stands. 

Good  Prospects  for  1886.— Frank 
A.  Eaton,  BlufEton,-^:  O.,  on  March 
1.5,  1886,  says  : 

My  bees  had  a  fine  flight  yesterday 
and  to-day.  Those  on  the  summer 
stands — 40 "in  all — were  bringing  in 
pollen.  The  100  colonies  in  the  cellar 
were  never  in  healthier  and  tiner  con- 
dition at  this  time  of  the  year.  I'ros- 
pects  are  good  for  the  bee-business 
the  coming  season. 

Bees  all  Right.— Chas.  Haas.Lower 
Salem, tx  O.,  on  March  8, 1886,  says  : 

I  have  48  strong  colonies  of  Italian 
bees  in  two-story  chaff  hives,  all  win- 
tering well  so  far  on  the  summer 
stands.  They  have  plenty  of  stores. 
I  fed  each  colony  SI  worth  of  sugar 
last  fall.  I  lost  but  one  colony, 
whose  queen  was  a  drone-layer.  We 
have  frequently  had  nice  summer 
days  so  the  bees  would  often  get  a 
flight.  From  all  appearances  we  may 
have  a  good  season  for  honey  this  year. 


Bees  and  Flowers.- Prof.A.J.Cook, 

Agricultural  College,  J  Mich.,  writes: 

The  interesting  article  by  Mr. 
Latham,  on  page  153,  contains  some 
points  that  I  think  need  contirmation. 
I  believe  that  all  botanists  now  hold 
that  all  flowers  which  are  showy  or 
contain  nectar,  either  need  insects 
absolutely  or  else  are  materially  bene- 
fited by  the  visits  of  insects.  Without 
doubt  this  was  always  true.  I  know 
of  no  authority  in  geology  nor  any 
reason  to  believe  that  there  were 
showy  flowering  plants  prior  to  flying 
insects,  or  even  to  sweet-loving  in- 
sects. In  the  economy  of  Nature 
both  were  developed  together.  The 
one  without  the  other  would  be  like  a 
button-hole  and  no  button.  Geology 
shows  conclusively  that  there  were  no 
terrestrial  plants  until  the  upper 
Silurian  time,  and  no  true  flowering 
plants  until  the  Cretaceous  period,  or 
near  the  close  of  the  Mesozoic  or 
Middle  life  time.  The  only  flowering 
plants  before  that  era  were  conifers, 
whose  pollen  is  easily  carried  by  the 
winds.  Even  as  soon  as  sucli  flower- 
ing plants  (the  inconspicuous  ones) 
appeared,  there  were  lace-wing  and 
locust-like  insects  which  had  good 
powers  of  flight;  and  quite  likely  fed 
in  some  part  on  pollen.  We  have 
positive  knowledge  that  showy  flow- 
ers, and  the  secretion  of  nectar  were 
synchronous  in  time  of  appearance 
with  Hymenoptera  (bees  and  wasps) 
and  Lepidoptera  (butterflies  and 
moths).  This  fact  is  loud  in  praise 
of  the  importance  of  bees  in  Nature, 
and  should  never  be  misrepresented, 
as  too  much  of  value  depends  upon 
it.  Destroy  bees,  and  other  sweet- 
loving  insects,  and  you  strike  down 
much  of  our  most  valuable  vegetation. 
Ko  point  in  geology  or  biology  is  bet- 
ter sustained. 
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Special  Notices* 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  ^Ive  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing-  to  th  is  office.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing- money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post-nmce.  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  Ust. 


^F"  We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  advertisement  of 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  which  ap- 
pears in  our  paper.  This  is  an  old  and  relia- 
ble house,  and  their  immense  business  is  but 
the  natural  result  of  the  careful  and  honor- 
able manner  in  which  it  is  conducted. 


Perforated-Zinc— We  have  laid  in  a 
stock  of  perforated  zinc,  for  excluding 
drones  and  queens,  and  can  fill  orders  for 
any  size  of  pieces  or  quantity  at  15  cents 
per  square  foot,  or  in  full  sheets  3x8  feet  at 
S'.3.7.'i  per  sheet.  We  also  have  pieces  cut  to 
fit  the  Langstroth  hive— 19?^xl4!i— Price  25 
cents  each. 


Beeswax  Wanted.— We  are  now  paying 
2'i  cents  per  pound  for  good, average,  yellow 
Beeswax,  delivered  here.  Cash  on  arrival. 
Shipments  are  solicited.  The  name  of  the 
shipper  should  be  put  on  every  package  to 
prevent  mistakes. 

Our  New   €atalog:ue   of    Bee-Keepers' 

Supplies  for  1886  is  issued,  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  one  desiring  a  copy.  Send  name  and 
address,  plainly  written,  on  a  Postal  Card 
for  it. 


Wire  Nails  have  advanced  in  price,  as 
will  be  seen  by  quotations  on  page  15J),  last 
column. 


To  any  One  sending  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber with  their  own  renewal  {with  ?2.00), 
we  will  present  a  copy  of  the  new  "Con- 
vention History  of  America." 


Tlie  Western  World  Guide  and  Hand- 

Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  iicw  subscribers  besides 
their  own,  with  $3,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


Preserve  your  papers  for  reference. 
If  you  have  no  BINDER  we  will  mail  you 
one  for  75  cents,  or  you  can  have  one  free 
if  you  will  send  us  4  new  yearly  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Bee  Journai.. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 

OflRce  of  the  American  Bee  Journal    » 
Monday.  10  a.  m..  Mar.  22. 1886.  f 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAGO. 
HONEY.— Comb  scarce.  Some  lib, sections  have 
brought  i7@lHc.    Extracted,  plenty  and  dul  1, 6St7c. 
California  comb  honey,  in  2U..  frames,  9fc9lJc. 
BEESWAX,— :i;n§)-25e.  per  lb.    Not  much  offered. 
K.  A.  Burnett,  lei  South  Water  ot 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY. -We  now  quote  :  Fancy  white  comb 
in  i-lb.  paper  cartons,  I3@l4c.;  the  same  in  l-Ib. 
classed  or  unglassed  sections,  \'2(ai:ic.:  the  same 
in  2-lb.  Biassed  sections.  »@Hi!^c..  and  fair  to  good 
In  glassed  2-lbs..  H&.->c.  Fancy  buckwheat  honey 
in  l-Ih.  unglassed  sections.  lOc;  the  same  in  2-lb. 
sections.  elasBed.8^9c.  Extracted,white.6>i(»7i^c; 
buckwheat.  ?i<3i6c. 

BEKSWAX.--27@28C. 

MCCAUL  &  HILDRKTH  BROS..  34  HudSOD  St. 

ST.  LOdS. 
HONEY.— Choice  comb,  intaiiic.     Extracted,  in 
barrels,  4^(i5c.     Extra   fancy  of  bright  color  and 
in  No.  1  piickages,  }4  advance  on  above  prices. 
BEESWAJC.— Firm  at  22Mc.  for  prime. 

D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— Extracted    honey    brings   4(a8c..  and 
choice  comb  honey  brings  Ii2@l.'ic.  in  a  jobbing  way. 
BEES  WAX.— In  demand  at  22@25c.  lor  yellow. 
C.  F.  MUTH  &  Son.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CLBVBLAND. 
HONEY.— One  pound  sections,  I4@l5c.;  2-lb.  i:ic 
Extracted.  7(%8c. 
BEESWAX.— Scarce  at  25c. 

A.  C.  KENDEL.  115  ODtulo  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONE Y.~We quote  :  choicecomb,  1-lb. sections. 

16c.;  fair  to  dark.  I2@i4c.;  in  2-lb.  sections.  12'o  u 

cents.    Extracted  is  dull  and  slow.    Dark   brings 

3  1-2  to  4c.;  white,  6@7c. 

BEESWAX.-2:sc. 

ci.emons.Cloon  &  Co.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— One-lb.  sections,  white  clover.  I3@i5c; 
2-pound  sections,  l  l@l3c.    Extracted,  6<§f8c. 
BEESWAX.-25  CIS.  per  lb. 

Blake  &  Ripley.  57  Chatham  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.— White  and  ex.  white  comb,  imOKic: 
dark  comb.  6H^Hc.    White  extracted,  5M<55Vsc.: 
amber.  4®4>tfc.;  dark  and  candied,  3H(Si4c. 
BEESWAX.— Quotable  at  20@23c.,  wholesale. 
O.  B.  Smith  <&  Co.,  423  Front  Street. 

DETROIT. 

HONEY.— The  market  continues  dull  and  very 
few  sales  are  reported.  Best  white  in  l-lb.  sections 
can  he  bought  at  \'-i  cts.  per  lb. 

BEESWAX.— It  is  in  eood  demand  at2.'i@27c. 
M.  H.  HnNT..  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 


gidujcrtisjcin^uts. 


BEE  Hives  and  Sections  —Send  to  HERR  & 
BEULE,  manufacturers,  Beaver  Dam, Wis., for 
price  lists.    Good  materials.    Low  prices.      luA2Ht 

FOR  SALiE.— Italian  and  Cyprian   Bees  and 
Queens  (in    anv  quantity).   Extractors,   Bee- 
Books,  etc.    AddrP!*8,    OTTO  KLEINOW, 
llAtf     (Opp.  Ft.  Wayne  Gate).  DETROIT,  MICH. 

LOOK  HERE ! 

1  r\f\  COL,ONIK8  or  ITAL,IAN  BEES  at 
±UU  .*«.00  each.  50  fine  Brown  Leghorn 
hens  at  fl.ODeach. 

Eg^H  for  HalchluB,— White  L..  Brown  Lee- 
hornB  and  S.  S.  HHUiburgs,  at  $1.50  for  13  eggs  ;  U. 
P.  Games,  at  f:i,oo  for  13  euBS  :  Kouen  Uucks,  at 
^2.M  for  13  eggs.    Address, 

12A13t  WM.  LOSSING,  Hokah,  Minn. 


WVANDOTTKS,  Polish.  Sumatras,   all 
varieties  of  Bantams,  Silkies,  Ducks, 
Pheasants.  E.\hibitio[i  and  Imported  stoek. — 
Full    particulars    in    free     Circular.      Send 
postal.— B.  PERRY,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 
iaA:n 

CKNXS  per  pound,  boxed.  Mnnn 

VonDorn's  Dunham  Brood  llUilC 
Foundation.  Circular  Proe.Dntfnr 
T.I^.VoiiDorii,  OmaAa.iVeb.  DCIICl 
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LARGE  SALES-SMALL  PROFITS. 

THE  3rd  Edition  of  "Handy-Book  and  Queen- 
RtjarlnK."  3txi  pages,  KKJ  Illustrations,  bound  in 

cloth,  by  mail ■ •■  V  1" 

Book  and  i>aiuple  latest  Improved  Drone  ana 

Queen  Trap,  by  mall 1  50 

Book  and  tested  queen,  any  race  (from  June 

to  October) ^2? 

Book  and  warranted  queen,  ditto,  ditto 1  '5 

Money  Order  office  at  Salem.  Mass.  Postage 
stamps  will  do  for  odd  change.  Send  for  Circulars. 

12Atf        Henry  Alley,  Wenham,  Mass. 

BOSS  BEE-FKEDEK.— Sample    and 
full    particulars     lor    30    cents.— 

For  feeding  inside  of  any  hive,  without  disturbing 
the  Bees.  T.  C.  WIRE, 

llASt  GRINNKLL,  IOWA. 

PURE  Italian  Bees,  of  the  best  strain.    In 
LangBtroth  orGallup  hives.    Send  for  Circular. 
llAtf  O.  CL.UTB,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

4  r\  eoi^oNiES  ofiTAiiiAsr  bees  ror 

^\J  SAL.E,  together  with  extra  hives,  frame.s 
and  utensils.    I  intend  to  move  away  in  the  spring. 
Terms  given  upon  application.    X,,  ADAMS. 
8E3t  SlAYFAIR,  Cook  Co.,  ILLS. 

KENTVAKD    HAEiIi    APIARY. 

J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Specialists, 

SEND  Italian  Queens,  from  February  to 
December,  untested,  tor  Jl.OO  each  ;  per 
dozen,  $10.00.  Tested  queens,  $2.00  each. 
On  weekly  orders  dealers  have  special  rates. 
13Alt     LOEEAUVILLE,  Iberia  Parish,  LA. 

30  rOLiONIES  OF 

ITALIAN  BEES 

FOB  SAL,i:, 

In    movable-frame   Hives. 

PBICE  from  .$7  to  $10, 

according  to  the    number 

ordered. 

Dr.  H.N.  Bogers,  Zunibro  Fallg,ininn. 
llA3t 

MANUFACTORY 

FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others 
with 

Hives,  Sections,  Sliipplns-Crates, 
Supers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds.  I  make  a  apecialty  of  L  ANGSTROTIl 
ANB  MODEST  HIVES.  Correspondence  wiih 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address, 

GEORGE  TAYliOB, 
UAtf  DUNDEE,  Kane  Co.,  ILLS. 

Dadant's  FoundationFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 

Bee-Hives,  Honey-Boxes,  Sections. 

Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  the  World. 

Capacity,  one  car-load  per  day.  Best  of  goods  at 
lowest  prices.    Write  for  price-list. 

C.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO. 

SlAtf.  WATEBTOWN,  W^is. 

Italian  Bees  and  Comb  Foundation. 

P^Ci  -t-n  1  nn  fOl-OMES  of  very 
kJKJ  \jKJ  XKJKJ  choice  Italian  Bees  for 
spring  delivery.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 
Nuclei,  Queens,  and  Bees  by  the  pound  for 
the  season. 

COjnB  FOIINO.\TION  FOB  S.VLE. 

Wax  made  up  by  the  lb,  or  worked  for  a 
share  of  the  wax.  Samples  of  foundation 
free.    Price-List  ready. 

O.    li.   TO^A7'nNrSE]ISri3, 
lOEtf     ALAMO,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  MICH. 

THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-EEEPES'S  ADVISEB. 

The  British  Bee  JOTKNAL  is  published  every 
Week,  at  Ten  Shilling's  and  lOd.  per  unnum.  and 
contains  the  best  practical  informatitin  tor  the 
time  being,  showinK  what  to  dn,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  is  edited  by  T.  VV.  Cuwan,  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 
Bek  Jocrnai,,  one  year,  for  S.3.50. 


Ainericau  Bee  Journal  Premium  Offer. 

By  jofningr  in  a  combination  for  thP  mannfacture  and  purchat^e  of  ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  of 
the  best  Family  Sewing  Macliines  in  use.  we  are  able  tn  furnish  them  to  ciur  subscribers,  one  or  mcpn  j.ia 
time,  just  as  low  as  if  they  made  a  purchase  of  the  whole  amount  for  cash. 


A  $48.00  ScT^ing  Machine  for  $14.50, 

Including  a  Year's  ^tubNoriptioii  to  tli»«  I'aper  and  a  Full  Set  of 
Attachmentiii. 

LADIES! 

There  is  no  lonper  any  need  of  your  paying  from  $35  tof50 
for  a  Machine,  which  ie  now  being  sold  all  over  this 
country  at  the  above  price,  forwe  can  save  you  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-quarters  of  your  money,  and  give  you  the 
same  Machine. 

THK  \%'OODlVOKH 
Is  Black  Walnut,  nicely  polished,  and  the  machine  ie  per- 
fect and  nicely  finished  throughout,  and  WARRANTED  to 
do  perfect  wi>rk. 

One  Johnson's  Foot  Ruffler,  one  eet 
Henimers,  one  Tucker,  one  Foot  Hera- 
mer  cr  Fri-ller,  one  Package  Needles, 
eix  Bobbins,  one  Screw  Driver,  one  Oil 
Can  and  Oil,  Extra  Check  Spring,  P!xtra 
Throat  Plate,  one  Gauge,  one  Gauge 
Screw,  one  Wrench,  and  Instruction 
Book. 

EACH  MACHINE  has  a  COVER,  3 
DRAWERS  and  a  DROP-LEAF  TABLE. 
The  style  is  the  same  as  the  Singer,  and 
all  the  parts  are  made  to  gauge  with 
theirs,  so  that  there  will  be  no  trouble  in 
getting  extra  parts  at  anytime,  as  they 
can  always  be  supplied  by  us,  or  ob- 
tained in  any  town  in  the  United  States 

In  addition  to  the  price,  the  purchaser  only 
has  to  pay  the  freight  or  express  charges  from 
Chicago,  as  each  Machine  is  crated  and  deliv- 
ered at  the  depot  or  express  office.  They  weigh 
one  hundred  poumls,  so  any  one  can  easily  e-^ti- 
mate  what  the  freight,  would  be.  Be  particular 
always  to  give  thehtalion  to  which  you  want  the 
^lacliine  shipped,  ns  well  as  your  Po-^t  office,  and 
by  what  route  you  will  have  it  sent,  and  whether 
by  Freight  or  Express.  As  a  general  thing,  the 
chargeo  are  about  double  by  Express  what  they  are  by 
Freii^ht. 

RKMK^BER  that  our  object  in  furnishing  the-se  Sew- 
ing Machinesatlhis  price  is  for  the  accommitdiition  of  our 
Sul)-icriliers,  and  not  for  profit  to  ourselves.  If  you  are  al- 
ready a  subscriber,  you  can  have  the  paper  sent  tosoiueone 
else,  or  have  another  yearndded  to  your  subscription.  SEND  ALL  ORDERS  and  REMITTANCES  tothO 
PaiiliHlierH  of  tliiH  Paper,  and  Machines  will  he  g^omptly  forwarded  as  you  direct* 

THOMAS  (}.  JJEWMAS  &  SOS,  923  &  925  West  Madison-st.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


$14.50. 


Given's  Foundation  Press 

THE  eiTEN  PRESS  stands  In   the  TroBt 
rank  for  manufaeturinK  FOUND A.TIOBI 
In  IVIred  Frames,  as  well  as  foundation  for 
SECTIONS.    Without  a  dlssentinK  voice,  all  of 
our  customers  affirm  its  superiority. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Samples. 

<T.  R.  C'AI,D^¥E1,K.  <&  CO., 
lAtf  HOOPESTON.  Vermillion  Co.,  ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,  MANUAL  OF  THE  APIAKY. 

I2,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

13th  Thouiiitnd  Jnst  Out  ! 

lOth  Thousand  Sold  in  Just  Four  Months ! 
4,000  Sold  Since  May,  1883. 

More  than  50  paries,  and  more  than  50  fine  illus- 
trations were  added  in  the  ^tth  edition.  I'he  whole 
work  has  been tburoughly  revised, and  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-beepins.  It  is  certainly 
the  fullest  and  most  sctentiflc  work  treating  of 
bees  in  the  World.  Price,  by  mall, !S1. 25.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J.  COOK..  Author  and  Publisher. 

lAiy  Agricultural  CoIleKe.Mich. 


THE  AMERICAN   APICCIiTUBIST 

(ESTABLISHED  IN  1883.) 

WILL  be  mailed  to  any  address  for3  months,  on 
receipt  of  1^5  cts.  in  stamps,  fiiumple  copies 
free.    Ad<iress, 
i:;Atf       AM.  APICULTURIST,  Wenham,  Mass. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 

In  order  to  more  lully  supply  ilu.-  \v;iiii>  ut"  Ins  cus- 
tomers, hasentered.intop:irlnerfhip  witli  hisneitth- 
bnr,  K  L.  Tiiylur.  and  will  offer  for  sale,  bees  (tull 
colonies,  or  by  the  pmnuU,  queens,  Oiven  founda- 
tion, white  pi^iplar  sectitins.  hives,  cases,  feeders, 
empty  combs,  etc  .  eU-.  Also  hens' etrys.  lor  hatch- 
ing, uf  three  varieties.  For  circular  and  price-list, 
address  ^V.  Z.   MVTCHIMMON. 

8Etf  ROGERSVILLE.  Genesee  Co..  MICH. 


SECTIONS. 

Job  Lot— Olieap! 

WE  have  received  a  Job  Lot  of  25,000 
One-Piece  Sections  ^vith  square  groove, 
which  we  will  close  out  at  $4.00  per  1,000,  or 
$2.50  for  500.  The  size  is  :  top  and  bottom, 
6  inches;  sides,  5^4  inch;  width  of  section,  l*Si 
Inches— narrow  tops. 

THOS.  G.  NEWltlAN  &  SOIV, 

923  &  025  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Fruit-Farm  &  Apiary 

FOK   SALE  cheap: 

QO  ACRES,  hill-lund.i^  well-stocked  with  apples, 
fjyj  peaches,  pears,  plums,  quinces,  grapes,  and 
small  fruit,  in  fine  bearing  condition.  The  remain- 
der is  in  pasture,  gruss,  grain,  etc.  Apiary  contains 
140  ITALIAN  I'OLOA'IES  in  Langstroth 
hives.  Bee-house  and  all  modern  appliances  for 
apiculture,  in  as  gnod  location  for  bees  and  honey 
as  can  be  found,  (lood  li»-room  house. beautifully 
locnted.  commanding  a  view  of  ttie  city,  river  and 
surrounding  country.  New  barn  and  out-buildlngs, 
cistern,  never-fiiiling  springs,  etc.  Reasons  for 
selling— age  and  ill-health. 

lAtf     s.  A.  STILLMAN,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 

Price,  hy  Express,  .so  cts.;  by  mail.  6.^  cts.;  12  in 
the  flat,  and  one  nailed  (13  in  all),  $3.50  ;  50,  in  the 
fiat,  »Jii.C)0.    Address. 

THOS.  G.  IVEWTflAN  &  SON, 
923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


NOliV    IS   "TOITK   TIME,  if    you  want   to 
secure  some  of  the  Flneiit    Itullna    itnd 

Albino  Been  in  the  world.  Yuu  can  get  them  of 
me.  My  bees  are  boss  on  redclnver.  Two  and  3 
frame  Nuclei  a  specially.  Circulars  free.  AddresB, 

12Alt    F.  BOOMHOWER,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 
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FAIRH  SQUARE  DEALING. 

Believing  that  if  a  man  has  tlpalt  squuri-'ly  with  his  fellow- 
tutu  his  patrons  are  his  best  advertisers,!  invite  all  to 
make  inquiry  of  the  character  of  niv  seeds  amonn"ver  a 
million  of  Farmers,  Gardeners  and  Flanteis  who  have 
used  them  during   the  past  thirty   years.     Raising  a 
large  portion  of  the  seed  sold,  (few  seedsmen  raise  the 
eeed  they   sell)  I  was  the  first  seedsman  in  the  United 
States  to  warrant  (as  per  catalotiue)  their  purity  and  freshness. 
Jly  iifv    Vf  gtiatde  and   Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for  1886  will  be 
eill  FBKE  to  all  who  write  for  it.  Among  an  immense  variety, 
V  friends  will  find  in  it  (and  in  none  other)   ii  m-w  <h  unihead  IJaV)- 
hnc.  just  about  as  earlv  as  Hendercnn's,  but  nearly   twice  as 
larfire  I  James  J.  H.  dregory,  Slarblebeud,  Mass. 


BeeKeepers 


ETLewis^ 


Wholesale^REtaI  " 

TOLEDO 

OMlOt 

Orders  tilled  the  day  they  are  received,  ex- 
cept for  bees  aud  queens.  8Elt 

Italian  Bees  in  Iowa. 

/5/~v  CENTS  lo  SI    per    lb.;    QUF.ENS, 
DU  30  cents   to    $2.50.      NUCLEI    and 
COLONIES.    Order  from  my  new  Circular. 
OLIVER  FOSTER, 

lOAtf       MT.  VEKNON,  Linn  Co.,  IOWA. 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smoker, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HOSEY-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CBAS.  F.  MUTH  <fe  SON, 

Freeman  4  Central  Ave..       -       CINCINNATI.  O. 
P.S.— Send  lOc.  for  Practical  Mints  to  Bee-Keepers 


Dadant'sFoundationFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


GREEN'S  FKCIIT  OKOAVER  and 
100-png-e  FRUIT  CJUIHF:  tree,  or  .'! 
ditferent  copies  of  our  paper  and  Catalogue 
witii  o  colored  plates  for  10  cents.  Address, 
Green's  Nursery  Co.,  Kocliester,  N.Y.  How 
to  Propagate  aud  (iROW  FKUIT  is  a 
new  book  of  160  pagres,  75  illustrations  and 
colored  plate. — "  It  has  saved  me  $50."  R.  L. 
F.— Price,  50  cts.  0A6t 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 

iN  tinier  ti.  fiispoae  of  n\ir  lnri,'0  stock  of  Hives.  | 
White-Poplar  and  \Vliitt'-r.;is^\v.j(.-|  Sortions,  we  ' 
will  sell  for  this  season  ;il  <«re:illy  Kt-diiceU  I 
BateN.  Send  us  your  oriicr  tm-  Inw.-st  casli  ilj^ures  i 
before  ordering  elsewhere.  \Vu  will  yuaraulee  i 
best  of  workmanship.  ' 

THE  H.  F.  lUOEI^I^ER  M  FO.  CO., 
Cor.  Western  Ave.  &  5th  St.,    Davenport,  luwa. 
6A2Gt __^ 

OThe  BUYERS'  GVIDEl  Is 
Issued   March    and   Sept.* 
eacU  year,    -ft^  380  pajL^es, 
8' ^xll^^  iiiches,witli  over  , 
3,500    Illustrations  —  a  | 
Avliole     Picture    Gallery.  ; 
GIVKS  Wholesale  Prices  ' 
dirrct  to  consunurs    on    all   (^oods    for  ' 
personal  or  family  use.     Tells  how  to  . 
order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every-  , 
thing   you    use,   eat,     drink,  wear,    or 
have  f.in  witi».    These   INVALUABLK  | 
BOOKS  contain   iuforniation  gleaned  I 
&oni  the    markets  of  the  ^vorld.    AVe    i 
-will  mall    a  copy    FRICB  to   any  ad-   | 
dress  upon  receipt  of  10  cts.  to  defray   | 
expense  of  mallius;.     Let  us  hear  from 
you.  Respectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

237  <&  339  Wabash  Avenne,  Cbicago,  III. 

12A13t  

JERRY-CRATES. 

.V  very  neat,  iron- 
I  liound  and  dural)lo  ber- 
ry-crate, with  :i'i  quart- 
baskets  like  the  cut,  for 
7.>  cts.  K.vtra  baskets, 
'■  $K  per  1,000.  A  liberal 
discount  will  bcallowed 
(iz\  larg-e  orders.  We 
also  make  the  PREHIIUIW  One-Piece 
SectioiiH.  Send  for  our  Price-List  of  Fruit- 
Packages  and  Apiarian  Supplies. 

Address,    BERLIN  BOX  CO., 
12Aat  UEKLIN  HIGHTS,  O. 
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Bingham  Smokers 

ANO 

HONEY-KNIVES. 

Send  for  Circnlars. 

Bingham  k  Hetherington, 

ABRONIA,  ITIICH. 


BEESWAX. 

We  pay  83c.  per  lb.,  dellTered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mlatakee,  tbe  shipper's  name 
ataould  always  be  on  eacb  packatfe. 

THOS.  6.  NK^'MAN  &  SON, 

923  &  9-J5  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  NEW  Heddon  Hive. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
inventor  by  which  we  shall  make  and  sell  the 
Heddon  Reversible  Hive,  both  at  wholesale 
aud  retail  ;   nailed  and  also  in  the  tUit. 


The  eng^ravinff  gives  a  grood  idea  of  the  hive. 
The  brood-chaiuber  is  in  two  sections  ;  also  the 
surplus  arrnnaement.  wbich  may  be  intercbanged 
oruiverled  at  will.  The  cover,  boltoni-board,  and 
top  and  bottom  ot  each  sectional  case  has  one-half 
of  a  resutar  bee-space,  so  that  tbe  surplus  cases 
with  the  seclions,  may  be  placed  between  the  two 
brood-chambers, or  the  latter  may  be  transposed 
or  inverted— in  fact,  all  parts  of  this  hive  are 
perfectly  interchangeable.  The  brood-frames  will 
ALL  be  bored  for  wires. 

A  SAMPLE  HIVE  includes  the  bottom-board 
and  stand  ;  a  slatted  honey-board,  and  cover  ;  two 
6-mch  brood-chambers,  each  containing  H  frames  ; 
two  surplus  arran^tements,  each  containing  2H  one- 
pound  sections,  one  with  wi<le  frames  and  separa- 
tors, and  the  other  without  separators.  This  latter 
cliaraber  can  be  interchanged  with  the  other 
stories,  but  cannot  be  reversed.  It  is  NAILED  and 
PAINTED,  and  ready  for  immediate  use.  Price, 
H-OU,  complete. 

It  Is  iibMoliitely  e*Meiitinl  to  order  one 
nulled  hive  ui*  ii  pattern  Tor  putlluK  those 
in  the  flat  toicether  correctly. 

HIVES  READY  TO  NAIL.-In  tlMineorders  for 
these  hives,  in  the  flat,  we  make  <>  different  com- 
binations, so  that  our  customers  may  make  a 
selection  from  the  sample  nailed  hive,  without 
waiting  for  us  lo  quote  prices,  and  the  different 
kinds  will  be  known  by  the  foliowingr  numbers  : 

No.  1  consists  of  the  stand,  bottom-board, 
cover,  two  i^-lnch  brood-chambers.  i(>  Irames,  and 
the  slatted  honey  board.    Price,  aSil-55  each. 

No.  3  is  the  same  as  No.  1.  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containing  liH  sections  without 
separators— interchangeable,  but  not  reversible. — 
Price,  S12.00  each. 

No.  a  i8  the  same  ns  No.  2,  with  two  surplus  sto- 
ries as  therein  described,    i'rice,  SU-SO  each. 

No.  4  is  the  same  as  No.  1,  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containing  2h  sections  in  wide 
frames  with  separators,  which  can  be  reversed, 
inverted, and  interchanged,  the  sameas  the  brood- 
cnambers.    Price,  $2. ISO  each. 

No.  5  is  the  same  as  No.  4.  with  two  surplus 
arrangements  as  therein  described.  Price,  )$3.00. 

No.  O  contains  all  the  parts  as  described  in  the 
sample  nailed  hive.    Price,  8)48. T.'*  each. 

Those  desiring  the  hives  without  the  stand, honey- 
board  or  sections,  may  make  the  following  deduc- 
ti<ms  from  the  above  prices  :  Stand,  14  cents; 
honey-board,  8  cents  ;  and  the  'Jfl  nr  r»0  sections,  ae 
the  case  may  be,  at  %  cent  each,  respectlveiyi 

We  will  also  make  the  following  deductions  on 
quaniities  ordered  all  at  one  time  :  For  in  or  more 
hives,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  for  J.'j  or  more  hives, 
7  \-'l  per  cent.;  for  oo  or  more,  lo  per  cent. 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  9'2.5  West  Mudison-St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Dadaiit'sFounaatiouFactory,  wholesale 

andietail.  Sffe  Adyertisement  In  another  columR. 


Dadant'sFoundationFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  AdTertlsement  tn  another  column. 


(Established  iHn4.) 


DCC-SUPPLIES/Sr 

l|  I  I  We  furnish  evehvthtng  needed 
■^  ■■  Bl  inthe  Apiitry, of  practical  c  instruc- 
tion, and  at  the  lowest  pi-lce. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  yonr  address  on  a 
Postal  card,  and  we  will  send  you  our  Illustrated 
-  K.  KRRTCHMCR. 


Catalogue  free. 
6AHtl4Ctf         COBURG 


Montgomery  Co..  IOWA. 


Dadant's  Fouudation  Faclon,  wholesale 

and  retail.   See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 


Vol,  nil.    larcy  1,1886.    No.  13, 


The  Weather  still  continues  fine,  and 

the  bees  are  still  reported  as  generally  in 
excellent  condition. 


The  Convention  History  of  America 

and  the  American  Beb   Jodbnal.   for  one 
year,  will  be  clubbed  for  $1.15. 


liook  Out  for  the  colonies  that  may  be 
short  of  stores.  The  bees  are  consuming: 
considerable  honey  now,  and  if  necessary 
should  be  fed  liberally. 


An  Ingenious  Clocks  moved  by  elec- 
tricity, is  now  creating  a  sensation  in  Paris. 
The  dial  resembles  a  tambourine,  on  which 
the  figures  are  represented  by  painted 
flowers.  Instead  of  the  hands,  a  couple  of 
bees— one  larsre  and  the  other  small— serve 
to  indicate  tlie  hours  and  the  minutes.  They 
are  set  In  motion  by  concealed  maprnets, 
and  crawl  from  flower  to  flower,  all  round 
the  dial  in  twenty-four  hours  and  one  hour 
respectively. — La  Steele. 


Criminal  Carelessness  was  illustrated 
lately  by  the  following  which  we  notice  in  a 
daily  paper.  A  farmer  by  the  name  of 
Hutchinson  went  from  Kentucky  to  Kansas, 
and  concluded  to  take  some  bees— but  not 
knowing  enough  to  close  them  into  thr; 
hives,  raised  great  consternation.  The  par^r 
says  : 

He  chartered  a  box-car  at  Bloomflold,  and 
Wednesday  put  in  eight  horses,  witj  bis  two 
sons  and  a  dog  to  take  care  of  them.  There 
was  plenty  of  room,  so  he  also  piaeed  in  two 
bee-hives.  When  the  train  had  irone  about 
five  miles  the  bees  got  warn^  up.  poured 
out  of  the  hives,  and  a  biif  row  followed 
among  dog,  horses  and  bo/S.  The  train  also 
carries  passengers,  am'  some  of  the  in- 
furiated bees  got  into,"'''  ears  and  stung 
several  people  sev/®',y-  When  it  was 
stopped  Mr.  H  utchir"''"  « /ftraily  were  liber- 
ated, but  they  we-'."'  ft  fearful  condition 
It  was  only  afte^  »"ffl  pht  that  the  hives 
were  removed.^;"  ''''f  Stock  placed  back  in 
the  ear.  Tha^^'O^gfme  without  the  bees" 
but  over  ar'vl'f  ("""do  time. 


Comb  Foundation,  when  it  was  first 
produced,  was  by  some  thoughtlessly  called 
"artificial  comb."  To  this  inexcusable 
blunder  may  be  charged  the  many  stories 
now  afloat  about  "comb  being  made,  filled 
with  glucose,  and  capped  by  machinery." 
Prof.  Wiley  took  this  as  the  cue  for  his 
wonderful  but  untruthful  story,  and  many 
others,  when  pressed  for  proof  of  their 
assertions  about  this  matter,  have  to  refer 
to  the  manufacture  of  "  artificial  comb,"  as 
they  ignorant  ly  term  it,  to  attempt  to  prove 
their  stu  pid  and  ignorant  assertions  !  Thus, 
bee-keepers  have  some  of  their  own  number 
to  thank  for  making  a  basis  for  such  lies  by 
their  foolish  blundering. 

To  add  to  the  complication,  awhile  ago 
some  persons  advised  the  use  of  glucose  for 
feeding  bees  when  honey  was  scarce,  for 
building  up  in  the  spring,  etc.  This  gave 
the  opportunity  for  some  to  say  that  bee- 
keepers were  adulterating  their  honey,  and 
for  proof  many  of  the  daily  papers  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  glucose  manufacturers  were 
filling  orders  for  tons  of  it,  to  be  used  in 
apiaries.  The  Bee  Journal  made  a  vigor- 
ous fight  against  its  use,  and  it  is  now 
generally  abandoned  by  bee-keepers. 

Another  difficulty  now  presents  itself. 
Some  enterprising  reporters  for  the  city 
newspapers  have  already  stated  that  sugar 
is  being  consumed  largely  by  bee-keepers, 
who  feed  their  bees  sugar  ;  that  the  bees 
filled  the  combs  with  it,  and  it  was  sold  for 
honey  I  In  their  ignorance  several  have 
declared  that  this  is  easily  proven  by  the 
fact  that  so  much  liquid  honey  is  now 
"  turned  to  sugar."  They  mean  the  granu- 
lated honey,  but  are  not  aware  that  nearly 
all  pm-e  honey  will  granulate  on  the  approach 
of  cold  weather  I 

We  sold  some  granulated  honey  to  a  man, 
in  this  city,  a  short  time  ago,  and  a  minister, 
who  was  partaking  of  a  meal  at  the  house, 
remarked  as  he  ate  some  of  that  granulated 
honey,  that  it  was  sugar  fed  to  the  bees,  a-  ^j 
had  "turned  to  sugar  again  ;"  that^  j^jg 
"  liquid  honey"  on  the  market  was  V  ,va  but 
it  disagreed  with  his  stomach,  an  ^  jp  could 
not  eat  it  I  so  he  preferred  the  a' jjjj^gcafgj  i  i 
The  gentleman  who  bought  t' ,g  )^oaey  of  US 
came  to  the    Bee   Journ  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^'_ 

Jt8  reverence"  had 
tlUt  laugh  at  such 
"ministenal"  ign'^fBhee  about  hone >-.  and 
told  our  friend  tbdt  the  granulation  wag 
proof  of  purit  ^_.„,jlt  nearly  all  the  "liquid 
honey  "foPfl^  at  this  time  of  the  year,  was 
adulterat  ,j^  WKh  flueose-and  that  its  being 
adulte-.-atjod  accounted  for  its  beluga  liquid  I 
Nj^  the  Bee  Joprnal  gives  this  caution  : 
Tc>  MSB  sugar  for  feeding  bees  gives  an 
opportunity  for  those  who  "know  much 
loss  tbftn.  they  think  they  know"  about 
honey,  to  say  that  they  "  know  a  bee-keeper 
who  buys  barrels  of  sugar  to  feed  the  bees, 
which  store  it  in  surplus  sections,  and  it  is 
sold  for  honey  I"  To  "  avoid  the  appearance 
of  evil,"  use  honey,  and  honey  only,  for 
feeding  bees  1  In  this  way  we  may  deprive 
the  enemies  of  our  pursuit  of  one  of  their 
pet  arguments,  in  attempting  to  prove  that 
the  bees  or  their  owners  are  adulterators  of 
honey. 


A  Fire,  on  March  71  destroyed  a  warcA 
house  filled  with  bee^keopers'  supplipg,  . 
belonging  to  Mr.  A.  I.  R»ot,  Medina,  O.  As 
it  was  a  building  withouX  a  chimney,  and 
never  had  a  fire  in  It,  the  cohclirslon  is  that  it 
was  the  work  of  an  Inccndi'ivry.  Mr.  Itoot 
remarks  thus  in  the  last  issue  of-  Glaininy»  :  ," 

Somebody  deliberately  took  SbwcJAre 
stout  bar  across  the  doorway,  swung  the 
doors  open,  unbuckled  the  head-straps  to 
the  halters,  turned  the  horses  loose,  and 
then  set  fire  to  the  hay,  straw,  and  combus- 
tible goods  stored  near  it,  even  while  he  felt 
the  stifl*  southern  breeze  blowing  strongly 
toward  the  long  r(iws  of  seasoned  lumber 
piles,  on  each  side  of  the  railway  track,  from 
the  wai'chouse  to  the  factory. 

The  loss  is  about  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
dollars— something  less  than  $."),000  more 
than  the  insurance. 

As  Mr.  Root  went  home,  while  the  fire  was 
still  in  progress  and  the  firemen  were  work- 
ing to  quench  it,  and  went  to  sleep,  it  did  not 
seem  to  worry  him  very  much.  How  he 
could  have  done  so,  however,  is  more  than 
we  can  imagine  ! 


There  will  be  a  Rush  for  supplies 
needed  in  the  apiary  ;'after  awhile,  and  v^g 
cannot  do  better  than  to  urge  all  to  'look 
over  their  stock,  ascertain  what  '^jn  bo 
needed,  and  get  it  on  hand  before  '^  jg  nec- 
essary for  use— thus  avoiding  th-^^  perplexity 
consequent  upon  its  possible  r'.elay  in  reaoh- 
ing  them  in  time. 


formed  us  of    what 
asserted.      We   could 


A  Chinese  Ver8i-^„  ^^  ^^^  ^^^,„^  „  jj^^ 
doth  the  little  bus  ^  ^p^_,.  ,^  ^g  follows,  and 
was  sent  to  us  t  ^^  ^^^  ^f  „^,^  subscribers  : 
How?    8io    g,,|y  gjj^^ii  ^^ijj  ^^1^  stlng-buK 
Im-im-i  _^|,|Qyg  g^iy  giixty  minnlt  all  a  time. 
""■  P'  .ciiyM  up  stinit-  bud  Juice  all  a  day 
A'    iin'  places  'loun'  flowels  just  got  busted. 


New  Price-Lists  have  been  received 
from  the  following  persons  : 

Watts  Bros.,  Murray,  Pa. — 48  pages — Bee- 
Keepers'  Supplies,  and  "  a  short  but  practi- 
cal treatise  on  the  art"  of  bee-keeping. 

T.  S.  Sandford,  Bradford,  Pa.— 8  pages- 
Bees,  Queens,  and  Supplies. 

A.  O.  Crawford,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. — 
Ifl  pages— Honey  Labels  and  Apiarian  Sup- 
plies. 

W.  H.  Osborne,  Chardon.  O.— 8  pages- 
Fowls,  Bees,  and  Apiarian  Supplies. 

S.  Valentine  &  Sons,  Hagcrstown,  Md.— 26 
pttges^Albino  and  Italian  Bees,  Success 
Bee-Hive  tind  Apiarian  Supplies. 

Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of  either  of  them, 
can  obtain  it  by  sending  a  postal  card  to  the 
address  as  given  above. 


The  First  V.>]unie  of  the  Cciimdifin  Bee 
Joitriial^  was  comiileted  with  last  week's 
is.sijjj.    '|Ve  wish.  Jt,  logg  life  and  prosperity. 


Frank  LeslIe^s  Sunday  ltla£:azine  for 

April  is  an  exceedingly ',interesting:number, 
containing  articles  to  please  all  tastes.  It  is 
especially  rich  iUiengravings  from  paintings 
and  drawings,  and  the  artj  lover  will  also 
find  congenial  matter  in  the  sketch  of 
Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  with  itsitwolaccompany- 
ing  portraits.  There  are  portraits  of  jBishop 
Hannington,  who  is  supposed  to  have^been 
martyred  in  Africa,  Archbishop  Gibbons,  of 
Baltimore,  the  second  American, '.Cardinal, 
and  the  late  Vice-President;  Hendricks, 
whom  Dr.^Talmage  eulogizes  as  a  "  Christian 
Politician."  There  are  many  other  articles 
of  present  and  future  interest,  and  the 
number  is  full  of  beautiful  pictures  which 
please  all,  young  and  old. 
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REPLIES  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 

Cause  of  Bee-Diarrliea, 

Query,  No.  226.— I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  it  is  generally  considered  necessary 
that  lieos  should  void  a  dark  feces  to  have 
diarrhea  ?  This  liquid  voiding-  is  in  conse- 
quence of  impaired  digostion.  Would  not 
the  pure  honey,  it  imperfectly  digested, 
assimilated  and  voided,  cause  diarrhea  ?— H., 
Ont. 

I  think  that  the  disturbance  of 
brood-reaiing  in  a  low  temperature 
always  causes  more  or  less  of  what  is 
known  as  bee-diarrhea.  Of  course 
this  question  opens  an  inexhaustible 
field  for  discussion.— H.  R.  Board- 

3IAN. 

It  is  not.  After  a  long  conflnement 
ht'althy  bees  often  void  a  dark  semi- 
soli.'l  feces  ou  the  first  spring  flight. 
Mr  Is  •  Cornell  has  proved  this  beyond 
dispute".-  The  liquid  voiding  is  due 
to  the  pi"iiicipal  causes— dampness  in 
the  hive  ai?d  cold.  If  such  a  thing 
could  be  as  ;u) perfectly  digested  and 
assimilated  as  .Vney  in  bees  wintering 
under  good  conu:lions,  I  answer  no  to 
the  latter  question.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

It  is  hard  to  say  jCst  where  diar- 
rhea or  disease  begins'.-  Bees  will 
hold  a  certain  amount  of  fecal  accu- 
mulations for  a  certain  leng^'-b  of  time 
and  not  become  sufficiently  Oiseased 
to  peril  the  life  of  the  colony,  ^ut  if 
these  accumulations  are  too  great, 
the  bees  become  diseased ;  and  when 
they  are  filled  almost  to  bursting, 
against  their  instincts,  they  void  in 
the  hive,  and  their  excreta  is  found 
replete  with  pollen.  Beyond  these 
well  known  facts,  let  each  one  specu- 
late and  experiment  for  himself,  till 
we  finally  find  out  and  all  agree  on 
the  exact  conditions  that  will  avoid 
the  accumulation  of  fecal  matter,  in 
all  places  and  at  all  times.  I  consider 
the  problem  practically  ours.— James 
IIeddon. 

Pure  honey  will  not  cause  diarrhea. 
The  voiding  of  feces  in  spring  is  not 
bee-diarrhea.  That  disease  is  a  void- 
ing of  feces  in  the  hive,  accompanied 
with  lack  of  strength.  The  one  is 
simply  natural;  the  other  a  disease, 
and  is  probably  caused  by  impure 
stores ;  ordinarily  I  think  by  fer- 
mented honey,  owing  either  to  not 
being  sealed  up  in  the  fall,  or  else  not 
properly  ripened  before  sealing.  Ex- 
cess of  moisture  accompanied  by 
extreme  cold  would  produce  the  dis- 
ease.—J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

I  cannot  say  what  the  general  opin- 
ion is  on  the  point  you  mention.  But 
at  the  close  of  the  terrible  blizzard  we 
had  here  hi  January,  after  confine- 
ment of  only  about  ten  days,  I  had  the 
pleasure  (grim  i)l('asure,  you  say)  of 
seeing  bees  so  distended  in  body  that 
they  could  hardly  drag  themselves  ou 


the  alighting-board.  The  abdomens 
of  these  bees  contained  nothing  but  a 
transparent  liquid,  with  no  solid  mat- 
ter visible  under  a  glass  of  consider- 
able power.  These  bees  had  been  fed 
on  sugar  syrup.  I  had  one  colony 
that  was  fed  on  sorghum  syrup,  their 
discharges,  though  small  in  quantity, 
were  dark  in  color;  those  fen  on  nat- 
ural stores  discharged  a  yellow  sub- 
stance, while  the  sugar-fed  bees,  the 
heaviest  loaded  of  all,  discharged  a 
transparent  liquid  that  might  have 
evaded  notice  had  it  not  been  for  the 
snow  on  the  ground.— G.   W.  Dem- 

AREE. 

I  think  no,  to  the  first  question ; 
to  the  second,  yes  ;  but  there  comes 
another  question,  is  pure  honey  ever 
imperfectly  digested  'i  and  then  comes 
the  question,  what  is  meant  by  pure 
honey  V  I  might  take  oath  that  I  be- 
lieved a  comb  of  honey  I  offered  for 
sale  was  pure  honey,  yet  if  I  fed  it  to 
bees  they  might  take  oath  it  was  part 
pollen.  Besides  there  may  be  a  differ- 
ence in  pure  honey.  On  the  whole,  I 
give  it  up.— C.  C.  Miller. 


Bees  Drowning  in  Sap-Pails, 

Query,  No.  227.— How  can  we  prevent 
such  heavy  loss  in  spring  by  bees  drowning- 
in  sap-pails  during  sugar-making  time.  Can 
we  feed  sweet  water  or  anything  to  keep 
them  busy  ?  If  so,  should  it  be  fed  in  the 
hive  or  out-doors  ?  Or  would  it  e.xcite  them 
to  hunt  further  and  increase  the  trouble  ? 
We  lose  quite  a  number  every  spring  in  our 
sugar-camp,  and  those  of  our  neighbors'  1— 
W.  L.  J.,  Ind. 

res.  it  would  excite  them  to  hunt 
further,  and  increase  the  trouble.  It 
would  be  better  to  throw  a  mosquito- 
bar  over  the  pail,  or  a  square  piece  of 
.■'ire-cloth, and  let  the  sap  run  through 
the"  meshes.  This  wire-cloth  could 
be  u.'^ed  several  years.— Dadant  & 
Son. 

I  do  not'  think  that  feeding  near 
home  would  cause  the  loss  of  many 
bees.  The  only  way  I  can  see  of  doing 
is  to  furnish  cov.ts  for  the  pails.  You 
might  sue  the  sng,T.r-makers  for  dam- 
ages. (V)— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Covering  up  the  pails  will  prevent  the 
loss  ;  or  will  that  cost  more  than  the 
bees  are  worth  V  If  you  feed  at  that 
time,  it  will  cause  them  to  go  further 
in  search  of  food.— H.  D.  Cu'nTNO. 

I  know  of  no  way  unless  we  ksep 
them  in  a  cellar.  The  sugar-makers 
ought,  for  their  own  good,  to  cover 
the  buckets,  in  which  ease  all  would 
be  safe.  I  have  a  sugar-bush  of  600 
trees.  All  the  buckets  are  kept  cov- 
ered. Then  all  dirt,  leaves,  rain- 
water and  snow  are  kept  out.  This  is 
what  makes  the  syrup  nice.— A.  J. 
Cook. 

An  answer  to  this  question  is  what 
I  have  been  seeking  after  for  years, 
and  the  only  practical  one  I  have 
found  is  to  keep  them  in  the  cellar 
until  this  danger  is  past.  Feeding 
seems  to  make  the  matter  woise.— G. 

M.  DOOLITTLE. 


Sections  witli  Siile-Ooenings. 


Query,  No.  228.— What  has  been  your 
experience  regarding  the  use  of  one-pound 
sections  with  openings  ou  4  sides  ?— W.H.W. 

I  have  not  as  much  confidence  in 
them  since  trying  a  few  (perhaps  a 
hundred)  as  1  had  before.— C.  C. 
Miller. 

I  have  not  tried  them,  but  their 
peculiar  construction  would  defeat 
my  idea  of  concentration. — G.  W. 
Demaree. 

I  have  not  used  such  sections,  but 
recommend  them  on  the  authority  of 
a  number  of  eminent  Cairulian  bee- 
keepers who  believe  side-openings  to 
sections  of  great  advantage.  But  for 
that  matter,  judgment  on  a  question 
of  this  nature  hardly  requires  the  test 
of  experience.  It  is  self-evident  that 
the  side-openings  will  overcome  sev- 
eral of  the  greatest  objections  to  sep- 
arators, as  the  preventing  of  nearly 
all  sticking  of  the  sections  and  sep- 
arators by  propolis,  and  allowing  the 
bees  to  cluster  practically  in  a  solid 
body  in  the  super.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

In  my  experience  with  open-top- 
and -bottom  sections,  I  have  encoun- 
tered no  deficiency  that  open-sides 
could  supply.  I  readily  imagine 
troubles  that  they  might  bring  us. 
Many  will  test  them  the  coming  sea- 
son and  report  results.  They  increase 
the  number  of  angles  for  glue,  and 
most  of  all,  acute  angles.  Only  ex- 
perience can  decide.  If  they  come 
into  general  use,  I  am  wrong  ;  if  not, 
I  am  right  in  my  theory  regarding 
them.— James  Heddon. 


FeeflinE  Bees— (irannlaleil  Honey. 

Query,  No.  229.-1.  What  is  the  cheapest 
food  for  stimulative  feeding  of  bees  in  the 
spring?  *J.  Why  does  some  white  clover 
honey  granulate  sooner  than  other  kinds  ? — 
R.  G..  Mo. 

1.  That  depends  on  prices.  In  some 
places,  honey ;  in  some,  granulated 
sugar.  2.  Ripeness  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.— C.  C.  Miller. 

1.  Good  dark  honey,  such  as  is 
quoted  at  from  4  toG  cents  per  pound. 
2.  Honey  varies  in  chemical  composi- 
tion, even  when  gathered  from  the 
same  class  of  flowers.  Perhaps  owing 
to  atmosperic  causes.  Tlie  variation 
in  composition  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  difference  in  tendency  to 
granulate.- G.  W.  Demaree. 

1.  Second  quality  of  extracted 
honey.  If  it  is  purchased  in  the  open 
market  it  should  be  boiled  at  least  10 
minut«is  before  feeding  to  the  bees, 
as  a  safo-gnard  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  foul  brood.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

1.  The  ch'^apest  grades  of  honey. 
Honey  contains  nitrogen,  cane-sugar 
does  not.  Nitrogen  is  a  necessary 
element  to  the  production  of  tissue — 
brood-rearing.  2.  Probably  because 
it  is  not  so  well  ripened,  and  contains 
less  acid.  Raw  houay,  if  not  too 
thin,   will    candy    sooner  than  well 
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ripened  honey.  The  presence  of  acid 
is  a  prevention  of  granulation. — 
James  Heddon. 

1.  If  one  lias  in  stock  frames  of 
honey  it  is  the  cheapest,  because  most 
handy.  Honey  diluted  one-half  with 
pure  water  is  prohably  as  cheap  as 
anything ;  for  while  it  may  cost  a 
trifle  more  than  sugar,  a  gain  will  be 
found  to  more  than  compensate  in 
the  larger  amount  of  brood  reared 
therefrom ;  at  least  this  is  my  own 
experience.  I  am  not  an  advocate, 
iiowever,  of  early  stimulative  feeding. 
Like  a  two-edged  sword,  it  is  liable  to 
cut  both  ways. — J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 


Are  tlie  Drones  Pure  ? 

Query,  No.  230.— Will  tbe  drone  progeny 
be  pure  from  a  pure  Italian  queen,  If  she  is 
fertilized  by  a  black  drone  ?— C.  T. 

Yes.— H.  D.  Cutting. 
i'es.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 
Practically  so.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 
I  think  so. — A.  J.  Cook. 

According  to  parthenogenesis  they 
will  be  pure.  This  is  doubted  by 
some.  When  breeding  queens  I  al- 
ways avail  myself  of  the  doubt  and 
reject  such  drones.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

Yes.  Some  will  tell  you  that  the 
mating  stains  the  queen  as  it  stains 
the  hen,  but  queens  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  hens ;  since  in  the  hen  the 
eggs  are  fertilized  before  they  are  full 
grown  ;  and  in  the  queen  they  are  not 
fertilized  till  they  pass  by  the  sperm- 
sac  on  their  way  out.  The  contents 
of  the  sperm -sac  cannot  stain  the 
queen,  since  there  is  no  exchange  of 
Mood  between  the  egg  and  the  mother 
after  the  fertilization  of  the  egg. — 
Dadant  &  Son. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 

We  supply  the  American  Bee  Journal 
one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publico. 
tions,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00. . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00. .  1  75 

Bee-Keepers'.Magaziue 2  00..  175 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  00..  1  75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00..  1  75 

Te.vas  Bee  Journal 2  00..  1  75 

The  7  above-named  papers  6  50. .  5  50 

and  City  and  Country 2  00 . .  1  50 

New  York  Independent 400..  3  30 

American  Agriculturist 2  50. .  2  25 

American  Poultry  Journal  ...2  25..  175 
Journal  of  Carp  Culture 1  50. .  1  40 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25..  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).  ..2  00. .  175 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Joui-nal..l  75..  1  60 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth). .  .3  00..  2  00 
Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. .  2  10 

Farmer's  Accou  nt  liook 4  00 . .  3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 1  50..  1  .'30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success, "..  150..  140 


Preserve  your  papers  for  reference. 
If  you  have  no  BINDER  we  will  mail  you 
one  for  7.5  cents,  or  you  can  have  one  free 
If  you  will  send  us  4  new  yearly  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Bee  Journal. 


Explanatory.— The  figures  beitore  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  0  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  centre  of  the  State  named : 
5  north  of  the  centre  ;  9  south  ;  O*  east ; 
♦O  west;  and  this  6  northeast;  X)  northwest; 
o»  southeast;  and  ?  southwest  of  the  centre 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  JoomaL 

Tlie  Hilieruation  of  Bees. 


WM.  F.  CLARKE. 


At  last  Prof.  Cook  has  spoken ! 
Goaded  by  the  imputation  of  "  con- 
temptuous dogmatism,"  he  can  keep 
silence  no  longer.  The  Professor 
begins  by  ladling  out  considerable 
taffy,  an  article  in  which  I  do  not 
deal.  My  forte,  if  I  have  any,  is  plain 
English.  In  the  present  case,  it 
seems  to  have  been  too  plain.  I  have 
comniitted  the  unusual  bhmder  of 
calling  a  spade  a  spade.  Is  it  not 
•'  dogmatism  "  to  assert  unqualifiedly 
that  bees  do  not  hibernate,  and  is  it 
not  "  contemptuous  "  dogmatism  to  do 
this  without  any  condescension  to 
proof  or  even  investigation  y 

I  do  not  see  tlie  point  of  the  ox 
story,  and  think  it  was  a  bull  to  tell 
it.  Dr.  Tinker  speaks  positively,  but 
he  has  facts  behind  him,  which  gore 
without  mercy.  An  ox  cannot  gore 
without  sharp  facts  to  act  as  horns. 

The  Professor's  article  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  in  two  words.  He 
admits  the  condition,  but  wants 
another  term  than  hibernation  to  ex- 
press it.  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  be 
accommodated  until  another  English 
word  is  coined  having  precisely  the 
same  meaning.  The  compound  phrase 
"  winter  torpor  "  might  do,  but  why 
use  two  words  when  one  will  suffice  ? 

The  only  semblance  of  proof  that 
bees  do  not  hibernate  is  furnished  in 
the  assertion  that  they  do  not  act  ex- 
actly like  wasps.  But  do  wasps  hiber- 
nate V  The  Professor  assumes  that 
they  do,  and  I  shall  not  deny  it.  In 
this  state  they  are  quiet.  There  is 
'■  profound  coma."  Is  not  the  same 
true  of  bees  V  Outward  signs  of  life 
there  are  none,  but  on  being  subjected 
to  warmth,  a  slight  movement  takes 
place,  and  there  are  signs  of  returning 
activity.  In  a  winter  cluster  the  bees 
are  constantly  changing  places  with 
each  other.  This  is  a  sign  of  life 
surely.  Motion  indicates  life.  The 
bees  breathe  and  move,  a  very  little. 
But  the  Professor  thinks  that  bees  do 
not  hibernate  because  exposure  to 
greater  degrees  of  cold  arouses  them, 
while  it  only  makes  the  slumber  of 
the  wasp  more  profound.  The  reason 
for  the  difference  is  obvious.  The 
wasp  has  no  stores  with  which  to  get 
up  a  glow  of  heat,  while  the  bee  only 


needs  to  consume  honey,  and  its 
warmth  at  once  increases. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  withdraw  food 
altogether  to  prove  hibernation,  for  it 
is  not  contended  that  in  this  state 
they  fast  wholly,  but  only  that  they 
eat  sparingly,  and  at  intervals  of  con- 
siderable length.  The  Professor  tells 
us  that  a  hibernating  wasp  will  not 
sting,  while  a  hibernating  bee  will. 
Even  a  dead  bee  will  sting.  The 
slightest  pressure  sets  the  deadly 
machinery  a-going,  and  woe  betide 
the  hand  that  is  near  it ! 

The  Professor  only  desires  that  we 
will  not  persist  in  using  the  word 
hibernation,  when  winter  quiet  or 
quiescence  is  just  as  good — he  thinks 
far  better.  But  hibernation  is  more 
than  quietude,  it  is  partial  suspension 
of  the  vital  processes  ;  "  the  minimum 
of  functional  activity,"  as  the  Profes- 
sor himself  has  phrased  it.  It  is  a 
state  peculiar  to  the  winter  season. 
Bees  are  often  quiet  in  summer,  but 
they  do  not  hibernate  then.  The  sea- 
sou  of  the  year  forbids  their  doing  so. 
The  Professor  wishes  the  term  hiber- 
nation to  be  reserved  for  "another 
phenomenon  more  startling  and  won- 
derful." What  is  it.  pray  '?  On  ana- 
lysis it  will  be  found  to  be.  in  all  its 
essential  features,  one  and  the  same 
with  that  witnessed  in  the  case  of  the 
bees.  Sleep  cannot  properly  be  termed 
hibernation  any  more  tlian  trance  can 
be  called  sleep,  because  the  faculties 
are  all  awake,  though  in  a  state  of 
inaction  and  repose,  both  during 
hibernation  and  trance.  The  subject 
of  both  these  phenomena  is  quite  con- 
scious, knows  all  that  is  going  on,  has 
the  full  use  of  the  senses,  and  needs 
only  to  have  the  strange  embargo  on 
its  activity  removed,  to  be  up  and 
doing  as  busily  as  ever.  Trance  might 
do  as  a  substitute  for  hibernation, 
only  it  does  not  express  tlie  winter 
idea,  for  trances  are  as  common  in 
summer  as  in  winter.  I  see  nothing 
for  it  but  that  the  Professor  will  have 
to  get  his  throat  capacity  enlarged  so 
as  to  swallow  this  word  of  four  sylla- 
bles, without  making  any  wry  faces 
over  it. 

Guelph,  Out. 


For  tlie  American  Bee  JournaL 


Managing  Bees  in  tlie  Spring, 


C.  W.  DAYTON. 


When  I  first  began  keeping  bees  I 
did  as  some  others  do,  viz  :  let  the 
bees  go  it  in  hives  the  full  size.  While 
practicing  this  plan  it  was  not  very 
unusual  that  colonies  swarmed  out  in 
the  spring,  especially  when  they  were 
a  little  weak  or  diseased.  After 
awhile  I  came  to  the  c(mclusion  that 
the  contraction  of  the  brood-chamber 
was  at  least  a  partial  preventive. 
With  this  conclusion  I  have  found 
nothing  that  appeared  to  be  at  vari- 
ance, so  I  continue  (as  I  have  done  for 
the  last  two  years)  contracting  the 
brood-chambers  as  fast  as  the  colo- 
nies are  brought  from  the  cellar  to  the 
number  of  combs  that  contain  brood, 
which  is  generally  two,  and  never 
more  than  three.  In  this  way  the 
colonies    are   kept   contracted   until 
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about  May  10,  when  it  is  time  for 
their  combs  to  be  filled  with  brood  so 
entirely  that  the  queen  deposits  her 
eggs  right  down  around  the  bottom 
of  the  combs,  and  up  the  other  side 
clear  to  the  top-bars.  At  this  time 
the  insertion  of  another  comb  is 
necessary. 

In  contracting  to  so  few  combs  it 
may  be  seen  that  there  is  but  little  if 
any  room  for  stores.  Formerly  each 
colony  would  have  from  1  to  15  pounds 
of  honey,  and  as  it  was  so  hard  to 
know  how  long  it  would  last,  or  which 
colonies  had  the  most,  without  going 
over  the  whole  apiary,  sometimes  a 
colony  would  get  entirely  out  of  honey, 
de.stroy  the  brood,  and  consequently 
be  unprofitable  for  the  season.  This 
suggested  the  contraction  of  the 
brood-chamber,  and  feeding  every 
day  enough  diluted  honey  to  last  until 
the  next. 

With  the  right  arrangements  the 
above  proves  to  be  quite  an  agreeable 
method  of  management,  as  it  requires 
but  one  hour  to  feed  50  colonies.  It 
stimulates    brood-rearing,  facilitates 

freat  contraction  of  the  brood-cham- 
er,  which  is  so  necessary  in  spring, 
and  what  is  more,  no  innocent  bee  is 
obliged  to  retire  with  an  empty 
stomach. 

The  feeders  which  I  use  are  made 
by  inserting  an  extra  cross-bar  some 
distance  below  the  top-bar  of  a  brood- 
frame,  and  enclosing  the  sides  with  a 
thin  material  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
trough.  The  feed  is  put  in  with  a 
funnel  through  a  hole  in  the  quilt 
and  the  top-bar  of  the  frame.  The 
feed  should  consist  of  two  parts  of 
water  to  one  part  of  honey,  and  in 
amount  should  be  about  3}^  ounces. 
I  believe  that  there  are  few  colonies 
so  small  in  the  spring  that  it  will  not 
pay  to  nurse  them  up,  as  they  after- 
ward make  very  paying  colonies ; 
while  colonies  that  were  crowded 
with  brood  and  bees  barely  make  a 
living. 

The  time  during  which  I  feed  the 
bees  daily  is  from  May  1  to  June  10. 
The  following  is  a  record  for  1884,  of 
the  average  number  of  solid  combs  of 
brood  per  colony,  taking  the  apiary 
through:  May  1,  about  1}^;  Mav  10, 
2}i  ;  May  18,  i}4  ;  May  27,  B%  ;  June 
5,8;  June  15.  11;  and  June  25,  12. 
Contracting  the  brood-chamber  and 
feeding  warm  food  just  before  night, 
is  the  best  safeguard  that  I  know 
against  absconding  or  "  springdwind- 
ling."  From  the  above  may  be  un- 
derstood what  I  call  solid  combs  of 
brood. 
Bradford, (^  Iowa. 


be  returned  to  the  parent  colony  to 
store  honey  there,  mstead  of  estab- 
lishing a  new  colony  of  bees  ;  and 
still  another  error  is,  that  Mr.  H. 
Alley,  in  his  "  Handy  Book,"  claims 
to  know  that  he  can  give  to  a  colony 
of  bees,  which  he  has  deprived  of 
their  queen  and  combs,  and  so  re- 
duced to  the  most  helpless  and  mis- 
erable condition  bees  can  be  put  into, 
the  true  natural  "  swarming  impulse  " 
(of  preservation  of  race  through  colo- 
nial propagation  or  reproduction),  by 
confining  them  in  an  empty  wired-box 
for  some  length  of  time  before  giving 
them  fresh  brood  to  start  royal  cells. 
1  will  speak  here  but  of  the  first 
error  and  reserve  the  other  two  for  a 
future  time. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some 
varieties  of  bees  are  more  inclined  to 
swarm  than  others,  and  that  the 
swarming  propensity  in  a  variety  of 
bees  makes  that  variety  objectionable 
to  the  honey  apiary,  as  bees  that  are 
inclined  to  swarm  cannot  well  furnish 
much  surplus  honey.  I  have  tried 
the  blacks,  the  Italians,  the  Cyprians, 
the  Holy-Lands,  the  Mt.  Lebanons, 
the  Albinos,  and  the  Carniolans,  and 
have  found  the  blacks  the  least  in- 
clined to  take  to  swarming  in  my 
large  hive,  which  is  a  composition  of 
the  Langstroth  and  Quinby  hives, 
having  the  suspended  brood-frames  of 
the  former,  and  the  surplus-honey 
arrangement  of  the  latter. 

The  next  least  inclined  to  swarm  I 
have  found  to  be  the  Mt.  Lebanon 
colonies  that  had  prolific  young 
queens  of  the  previous  season's  late 
rearing.  I  have  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve those  queens  and  their  fertility 
verv  closely,  and  I  found  that  with 
the'end  of  the  first  season's  service 
in  my   large    hives,   a   Mt.  Lebanon 
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For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Lenitli  of  a  Queen's  Fertility, 


GUST.  MUEHAED. 


I  have  within  the  last  few  years 
had  occasion  to  discover  some  prevail- 
ing errors  which  need  correction. 
One  is  the  prevailing'opinion.that  the 
fertility  of  a  queen  of  any  of  the  yel- 
low-banded varieties  of  bees  is  good 
for  five  years.  Another  error  is  that 
an  issued  first  swarm  of  bees  should 


queen  has  reached  the  meridian  of 
her  life  fertility  and  usefulness,  and 
henceforth  is  on  the  decline,  and  will 
give  entirely  out  in  the  early  part  of 
the  third  season,  when  the  sagacious 
workers  will  ball  and  supersede  her. 
As  with  the  expiration  of  the  first 
season's  service  in  the  honey  apiary 
the  queen  has  come  to  her  decline, 
she  is,  although  her  fertility  is  but 
half  exhausted,  still  no  longer  fit  for 
the  honey  apiary,  as  her  decline  is 
liable  to  show  signs  in  the  early  part 
of  the  next  season,  when  the  natural 
instinct  of  the  double  self-preserva- 
tion, as  well  of  the  colony  as  of  race, 
will  prompt  the  workers  to  swarm  ;  it 
would  be  as  well  to  establish  a  new 
colony  as  to  try  the  vital  strength  of 
the  old  queen,  which  had  better  be 
lost  at  that  time  than  any  other  sea- 
son of  the  year,  in  case  she  cannot 
stand  the  swarming. 

Each  colony  in  a  honey  apiary 
should,  at  the  expiration  of  the  honey 
season,  either  be  furnished  with  a 
young  queen  reared  that  season,  or 
the  colony  be  taken  to  the  queen- 
nursery  to  make  use  of  the  queen's 
remaining  half  of  fertility,  by  furnish- 
ing brood  for  the  nuclei,  when,  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  the  colony  with 
a  reared  young  queen  may  be  taken 
back  to  the  honey  apiary  to  serve  next 
season  again  for  surplus-honey  gath- 
ering. 

Portland,^  Oregon. 


Tlie  Honey  Market. 


WM.  F.  CLARKE. 


Combine,  combine,  bee-keepers  all, 
Whether  your  "  biz  "  be  large  or  small, 

Keep  up  the  rates  of  honey  ; 
Ten  cents  extracted  is  the  price. 
Eighteen  for  section-boxcB  nice, 

And  see  you  get  your  money  ! 

Beware,  beware  the  flantrernns  'len 
Of  hard  and  yrar^pint;  niiilrlU'-ini'ii  — 

Sell  honey  "  ntrii.lt:hi."  aw  whisky 
Is  swallowed  down  tUv  Icallierv  throats 
Of  tough,  salooii-frequentiug  bloats— 

All  other  modes  are  risky. 

But  now  that  sugar  is  so  low. 
And  may.  perhaps,  yet  lower  go, 

Before  it  finds  rock-bottom. 
Had  we  not  better  face  our  fate- 
Let  the  extracted  go  for  eight  ? 

And— comb— well  if  you've  got  'em* 

You'll  see  the  prices  current  veer 
From  eighteen  there  to  thirteen  here, 

'Till  men  of  wisdom  wonder 
Whether  it  is  not  time  to  "  get," 
And,  for  their  parts,  consent  to  let 

Bee-keeping  go  to  thunder  ! 

Sweet  friends,  can  we  not  find  a  tiehl 
That  will  afl'.nvi.t  lioney  yield, 

Our  present  "iic  to  dnnble  ; 
Also  a  way  tu  hamlle  bees. 
Doing  our  work  with  greater  ease. 

And  half  the  time  and  trouble  ? 

The  laws  of  trade  are  bound  to  rule. 

And  he  who  doubts  it  is  a  fool- 
Low  prices  i-atrh  thi'  masses  ; 
If  we  intend  to  "  talu-  thf  cake," 
Honey  we  must  :is  low-priced  make 
Aa  sugar  or  molasses. 

Dear  friends,  I  hate  to  see  you  wince 
Because  the  trutli  I  cannot  mince. 

But  must  your  pet  corn  tread  on  ; 
Yet  still  a  living  you  can  earn. 
If  you  at  once  turn  to  and  learn 

Bee-keeping  a  la  Heddon. 

If  this  we  do,  glucose  "  must  go," 
For  we  will  honey  sell  as  low 

As  that  nefarious  mixture  ; 
Oh  !  won't  it  be  tlie  jolliest  fun. 
To  the  arrant  humbug  run 

And  honey  stay  a  fixture  ? 

Poetic  justice  will  be  doled 

To  those  who  have  the  public  sold 

When  glucose  thus  goes  under  ; 
Then  give  them  competition  hot. 
And  send  their  syrup  shops  to  pot, 

"Mit  blitzen  und  mil  dunder." 

Mead  and  metheglin  then  will  be 
Drunk  by  the  multitude  like  tea- 
Hams  will  be  cured  with  honey  ; 
No  bee-man  wear  a  <lo\vi)-(  a^t  look, 
But  each  possess  a  pni-ket-itodk 
Which  has  some  ready  money  ! 
Guelph,  Ont. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 


KeeninE  Bees  Near  a  Railroad, 


J.  A.  QUEEN. 


I  see  by  the  answers  to  Queries  No. 
198  and  199,  that  some  of  those  re- 
sponding think  that  the  smoke  of 
passing  trains  would  be  detrimental 
to  an  apiary  situated  near  a  railroad. 
I  can  give  some  facts  from  experience. 

On  the  west  side  of  my  apiary,  and 
only  200  feet  away,  is  the  railroad 
station,  where  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  smoke  is  discharged  than  at  any 
point  away  from  the  station.  On  the 
east  side,  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  on 
the  edge  of  which  the  apiary  is  located, 
are  the  kilns  of  the  drain-tile  works, 
with  the  tops  of  their  chimneys  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  apiary,  and  less, 
than  200  feet  away.  During  the  sum- 
mer these  chimneys  pour  forth  almost 
constantly  a  heavy  volume  of  smoke. 
Whenever  the  wind  is  from  the  east, 
each  puff  of  wind  blows  a  cloud  of 
smoke  into  or  over  my  apiary ;  and 
the  same  thing  happens  whenever  the 
wind  is  in  the  west,  and  there  is  a 
locomotive  at  the  station. 
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While  this  is  very  unpleasant  to 
me,  I  have  never  been  able  to  dis- 
cover that  the  bees  are  injured  by  it. 
When  there  is  a  heavy  cloud  of  smoke 
above  the  hives,  the  incoming  bees 
will  wait  until  it  lifts  a  little,  when 
they  will  come  in  with  a  rush.  Pos- 
sibly during  busy  times  there  might 
be  some  loss  by  the  time  spent  in  this 
way,  but  I  thiiik  it  is  insigniticant. 

In  regard  to  the  jar  of  the  trains  : 
Tliere  is  a  heavy  grade  here,  and 
often  a  passing  train  will  shake  the 
whole  house.  The  jar,  however,  cer- 
tainly does  not  injure  the  bees  during 
the  summer,  nor  when  wintered  out- 
of-doors.  As  I  never  have  wintered 
bees  in  the  cellar,  I  cannot  say  in 
regard  to  that. 

l)aytou,5  Ills. 


For  tlie  Amencan  Bee  JoumaL 

My  Improyefl  Section-Case, 


G.  W.  DEJIAEEE. 


I  have  tried  nearly  all  kinds' of  cases 
and  racks  to  hold  sections,  and  have 
invented  several  new  ones,  all  of 
which  in  their  use  revealed  some 
objectionable  feature  about  them.  My 
last  improvement,  however,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  I  give  below,  seems  to 
me  to  be  well-nigh  perfect.  I  will 
describe  it  as  I  make  it  for  my  stan- 
dard Langstroth  hive,  though  it  can 
be  figured  to  suit  almost  any  hive. 

The  case  is  simply  a  shallow  box- 
made  of  %-inch  stuff.  The  sides  are 
nailed  to  the  end  pieces.  It  is  4% 
inches  deep,  14  inches  wide,  and  ISJ-g 
inches  long,  inside  measure.  It  is 
intended  to  hold  32  4i4x4>4xi;i£  sec- 
tions without  separators.  Being  the 
same  size  of  the  top  of  my  standard 
Langstroth  hives,  it  sets  on  them  with 
a  square  joint,  and  needs  no  over 
cap  or  super.  The  case  has  two  saw- 
cuts  all  around  it  on  the  inside,  the 
lower  one  being  8-16  of  an  inch  above 
the  bottom  edges  of  the  case,  and  the 
upper  one  3-16  below  the  top  edges  of 
the  case,  si  that  the  space  between 
the  two  saw-cuts  is  just  4LJ  inches, 
and  will  just  take  the  sections  be- 
tween them.  The  saw-cuts  are  %  of 
an  inch  deep.  Of  course  the  saw- 
cuts  are  made  when  the  material  for 
the  cases  is  being  cut  out  by  ma- 
chinery. At  the  bottom  of  the  case 
strips  of  tin  la-inch  wide  and  14 inches 
long  are  slipped  into  the  saw-cuts  at 
the  ends  of  the  case  and  nailed 
through  the  wood  and  tin  ;  this  holds 
them  firmly,  and  leaves  the  tin  to 
project  }g  of  an  inch  as  supports  for 
the  sections  at  the  ends  of  the  case. 

The  case  is  divided  into  three 
divisions  lengthwise,  and  pieces  of 
folded  tin  J^xl  inch  are  nailed  in  the 
saw-cuts  at  the  proper  places  to  sup- 
port three  partitions  in  the  cases. 
The  partitions  are  scant  %  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  each  partition  is  made  in 
two  pieces.  I  cut  the  bottom  pieces 
S%  inches  wide,  and  the  top  pieces  ?4 
of  an  inch  wide,  so  that  one  wide  and 
one  narrow  piece,  when  put  together, 
makes  the  partition  414  inches  wide. 
Both  the  broad  and  narrow  pieces  of 
the  i)artitions  have  tin-rests  %  of    n 


incfl  wide  nailed  to  one  of  their  edges. 
To  lill  the  case  with  sections,  place 
the  broad  pieces  of  the  partitions  in 
the  case — tin  rests  down — the  ends  of 
the  partitions  resting  on  the  tin-sup- 
ports at  the  sides  of  the  case,  at  the 
bottom.  Pill  the  case  with  sections 
and  put  the  narrow  pieces  of  the 
partitions  into  place  between  the 
rows  of  sections.  Let  these  be  a  little 
scant  in  width,  so  that  the  tin  sup- 
ports will  come  Hat  down  on  the  ends 
of  the  sections. 

To  make  the  case  invertible,  slip 
pieces  of  folded  tin  in  the  saw-cuts 
right  over  the  ends  of  the  partitions, 
and  a  strip  of  tin  in  each  of  the  saw- 
cuts  at  the  ends  of  the  case. 

1  claim  as  new  and  original  in  my 
improved  case  the  following :  First, 
the  saw-cuts  extending  all  around  the 
case  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  sec- 
tions ;  second,  the  partitions  made  in 
two  pieces,  each  piece  having  a  tin- 
support  nailed  to  one  of  its  edges, 
and  the  mechanical  combination  by 
means  of  which  the  sections  are  con- 
fined in  a  central  position  in  the  case. 
The  idea  of  a  shallow  space  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  hive  or  case  is 
original  with  myself,  though  the 
idea  is  original  with  others  also.  The 
case  I  have  described  is  the  nicest 
working  thing  I  ever  handled  in  the 
apiary. 

Christiansburg,5  Ky. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  Journat 


Tk  National  Bee-Keeiiers'  Union, 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 


Mr.  Editor:— Your  remarks,  on 
page  131,  in  regard  to  what  has  been 
done,  and  willbedone,by  the  National 
Bee-Keepers'  Union,  reminds  me  of 
something  that  I  ought  to  have  said 
long  ago.  At  the  Detroit  Convention 
some  member  (I  think  that  it  was  Mr. 
Barber),  in  open  convention,  said  that 
the  reason  why  more  did  not  join  the 
Union  was  because  of  Article  IV  "of 
the  Constitution.  No  one  seemed  to 
take  notice  of  what  he  said,  and  no 
explanation  was  asked  or  given. 

At  the  noon  intermission  I  ques- 
tioned several  as  to  what  was  meant 
by  the  objection,  and  learned  that 
they  objected  to  the  clause  which 
stated  that  the  officers  should  "  cause 
such  assessments  to  be  made  upon  all 
the  members  as  may  become  neces- 
sary for  their  defense."  Said  they  : 
"  We  do  not  propose  to  give  the  offi- 
cers power  to  assess  us  for  any 
amount.  We  are  able  to  pay  the 
assessments  to  the  amount  of  perhaps 
thousands  of  dollars ;  if  we  are  not 
willinq  to  pay  some  large  assessment, 
it  can  be  collected  of  us,  and  we  do  not 
propose  to  give  the  officers  any  such 
power  to  claim  our  property, especially 
so  when  A,  B,  and  C,  who  join  the 
Union,  and  enjoy  its  protection,  are 
perhaps  possessed  of  no  property  that 
can  be  claimed  by  law.'" 

I  explained  to  them  that,  as  I  un- 
derstood the  matter,  the  payment  of 
assessments  was  entirely  at  the  op- 
tion of  each  member,  and  their  non- 
payment simply  excluded  him  from 


the  Union  and  the  enjoyment  of  its 
protection;  that  the  joining  of  the 
Union,  the  payment  of  dues  and  as- 
sessments were  all  voluntary  acts ; 
and  that  the  joining  of  the  Union  did 
not  give  it  any  legM  claim  upon  the 
property  of  its  members.  So  long  as 
a  man  pays  his  dues  and  assessments 
he  is  a  member,  and  entitled  to  pro- 
tection ;  when  he  tires  of  paying  he 
can  stop,  and  is  no  longer  a  member, 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  "  If  this 
is  true,"  said  my  hearers,  "  then  there 
should  be  an  explanation  given  of  the 
matter,  as  hundreds  are  kept  out  by 
reason  of  this  very  clause."  Was  I 
correct  i* 
Rogersville,  (5  Mich. 

[You  were  quite  correct.  The 
Union  is  a  voluntary  affair.  To  re- 
main a  member  requires  25  cents  a 
year  annual  dues,  and  to  pay  the 
assessments  called  for.  If  the  assess- 
ments or  dues  are  not  paid  within  the 
specified  time — membership  ceases  ; 
all  claims  against  former  members  are 
lost,  and  all  claims  to  the  protection 
of  the  Union  are  dissolved.  Annual 
dues  will  be  called  for  on  July  1, 1886, 
and  probably  another  assessment  of 
$1  at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  have  more  than  one  assess- 
ment a  year,  unless  some  ui-gent  case 
should  make  it  necessary,  and  then 
there  are  but  few  who  would  not 
cheerfully  respond  to  a  call  for  an 
extra  dollar.— Ed.] 

For  tbe  American  Bee  J*umaL 

Patents  on  Bee-Appliances, 

J.  E.  POND,  JR. 


There  is  a  feeling  among  bee-keep- 
ers generally  that  patents  on  bee- 
hives and  appliances  savor  somewhat 
of  humbuggery  ;  this  is  perfectly  nat- 
ural, as  there  has  been  in  days  past, 
fully  as  many  swindles  perpetrated  in 
this  direction  as  in  any  other  branch 
of  trade,  and  any  mention  of  patents 
in  connection  with  the  apiary  is  viewed 
with  suspicion.  This  being  the  case, 
it  should  not  be  considered  strange, 
that  when  a  newly-patented  hive  is 
offered  to  the  public — coupled  with 
the  claim  that  it  is  so  far  superior  to 
all  others  in  use,  as  to  leave  them 
completely  in  the  shade— that  such 
hive,  and  its  claims  to  both  merit  and 
patentability  should  be  discussed  and 
criticized  ;  and  I  seeno  reason  (though 
some  others  seem  so  to  do)  why  the 
Heddon  hive— so-called — should  not 
be  submitted  to  such  a  test ;  and  I 
propose  to  discuss  this  hive,  not  as 
regards  its  claims  to  merit,  for  of 
that  I  know  nothing ;  it  has  yet  to  be 
tested  by  use,  and  by  such  use  only 
can  its  merits  be  ascertained.  Its 
claims  to  originality  and  newness, 
therefore,  will  form  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  this  article. 

In  the  first  place,  in  orderto  discuss 
the  matter  intelligently,  it  is  desirous 
to  know  what  Mr.  Heddon's  hive  is. 
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As  I  have  never  seen  it,  I  can  only 
judge  of  it  from  his  own  published 
description,  and  the  claims  tiled  in 
the  United  States  Patent  Office.  From 
these.  I  find  that  it  is  a  shallow  outer 
case,  with  either  a  fixed  or  movable 
bottom-board,  capable  of  being  tiered 
up  to  any  desired  height,  with  holes 
in  the  sides  in  which  to  place  screws 
for  the  purpose  of  keying  up  either 
brood  or  section  frames  in  order  that 
the  whole  may  be  reversed  without 
displacing  the  contents ;  this  case 
being  made  of  stock  of  varying  thick- 
ness. The  brood  department  of  this 
hive  contams  eight  close-ended 
frames  (but  no  special  claim  is  made 
in  regard  lo  that  particular  number). 
Each  outer  case  is  like  every  other, 
and  is  intended  that  all  shall  be  exact 
duplicates ;  the  cases  intended  for 
surplus  storage  are  tilled  with  sections 
either  in  wide  frames  when  used  for 
surplus  comb  honey,  or  with  ordinary 
brood-frames  when  used  for  extract- 
ing. There  are  some  other  peculiarities 
connected  with  this  hive,  such  as  a 
slatted  honey-board,  a  peculiar  for- 
mation of  cover,  etc.,  that  I  believe 
are  .deemed  by  Mr.  II.  of  some  impor- 
tance, but  as  they  have  been  publicly 
described  by  him.  and  were  put  in 
general  use  several  years  ago,  they 
cannot  be  honestly  claimed  as  new 
and  patentable. 

Now  the  question  naturally  arises, 
what  is  there  new  and  that  can  be  the 
subject  of  a  valid  patent,  in  the  hive 
above  described  ?  I  say  "raKcZ  patent" 
for  the  reason  that  while  patents  are 
easily  obtained,  the  Government  only 
protects  those  that  are  susceptible  of 
being  proved  new, original  and  useful. 
How  will  the  Heddon  hive  stand  this 
test '{  What  is  there  new  in  a  shallow 
outer  case  capable  of  being  tiered  up 
to  any  height;  and  how  far  diflerent 
is  it  from  the  Simplicity  hive  of  Mr. 
A.I.  Rooty  The  only  difference  I 
can  find  is  in  the  depth  (it  being 
shallower),  and  that  the  ends,  sides. 
and  bottom  are  composed  of  wood  of 
different  thickness.  Does  it  require 
invention  to  make  one  box  deeper 
than  another,  or  to  construct  its  sides 
from  lumber  Jb  or  i|  of  an  inch  thicker 
or  thinner  than  its  ends  'i  Even  if  so, 
Mr.  Bingham  has  used  a  shallow  hive 
for  years.  In  what  do  the  frames 
described  differ  from  those  originated 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Quinby'i'  both  are 
elose-ended,  and  both  are  reversible. 
What  is  there  new  in  the  idea  of  key- 
ing frames  tightly  into  an  inner  case  V 
Such  keying  has  been  made  use  of  in 
my  own  apiary  for  years.  These 
frames  are  not  only  reversible  singly, 
but  by  being  keyed  tightly  in  the 
outer  case,  they  can  all  be  reversed  at 
once.  Is  this  idea  new  ?  Mr.  J.  M. 
Shuck  has  advertised  and  used  an 
invertible  hive  for  years.  His  hive  is 
also  made  with  a  shallow  sectional 
outer  case,  capable  of  being  tiered  up 
to  any  desired  height.  He  uses,  how- 
ever, ordinary  lumging  frames. 

I  need  not  discuss  the  matter 
further  now.  Slatted  zinc  honey- 
boards,  with  bee-spaces  between  them 
and  the  tops  of  the  frames ;  the  claim 
that  two  outer  cases  are  required  to 
make  one  hive,  and  various  other 
peculiarities  connected  with  the  Hed- 


don hive,  may  demand  some  explana- 
tion hereafter,  but  the  main  points 
are  covered  by  outer  shallow  sectional 
cases,  and  close-end  frames  keyed 
tightly  into  such  cases. 

In  the  above  I  have  written  of  the 
matter  as  I  understand  it.  If  I  am 
wrong  or  have  stated  anything  in- 
correctly, I  am  desirous  of  being  set 
right,  and  ready  to  make  an  ample 
apology.  Assuming  that  I  am  correct. 
I  ask  what  is  there  in  the  Heddon 
hive,  that  is  either  new  or  original  in 
the  details  of  its  construction,  or  the 
subject  of  a  valid  patent,  either  singly 
or  in  combination  "i*  The  question  is 
not  now  whether  the  methods  of 
manipulation  used  by  Mr.  II.  are 
better  than  those  heretofore  used ; 
or  whether  "  my  friend  "  or  "  my 
students  "  deem  them  more  rapid  and 
economical  or  not.  With  that  mat- 
ter, as  I  stated  at  the  start.  I  have 
nothing  to  do.  I  am  desirous  of 
gaining  all  the  information  I  can  in 
regard  to  an  article  of  trade,  that  is 
claimed  to  be  new  and  original,  and 
testing  that  claim,  by  the  "  state  of 
the  art,"  as  shown  in  the  past  history 
of  apiculture  ;  and  with  my  present 
understanding  of  the  matter,  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  wood  of  which 
the  hive  is  constructed,  or  the  nails 
and  paint  used  in  its  construction  are 
not  as  susceptible  of  being  patented 
as  the  other  features  described. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  bee-keepers 
are  inclined  to  look  upon  adverse 
criticisms  as  being  personal ;  why 
this  is  so.  I  cannot  imagine  ;  I,  how- 
ever, can  only  judge  of  matters  as  I 
And  them,  and  in  the  criticisms  above 
I  have  simply  made  a  comparison  of 
Mr.  H's  details,  with  those  that  have 
been  made  familiar  to  us  by  apicul- 
tural  history.  Mr.  Heddon  can  find 
no  fault  with  courteous  criticisms, 
and  the  questions  asked  in  this  article, 
if  answered  correctly,  make  the  criti- 
cism just ;  if  not,  correct  answers 
given  to  them  will  set  the  public 
right  by  furnishing  such  information 
as  is  called  for. 

IToxboro.Ot  Mass. 

[The  Bee  Journal  does  not  pro- 
pose to  discuss  the  validity  of  any  pat- 
ent— the  U.  S.  Courts  are  the  ones  to 
decide  that.  Until  these  Courts  have 
decided  otherwise,  every  law-abiding 
citizen  will  respect  a  patent  granted 
by  the  U.  S.  Government.  Does  not 
the  following  from  Dr.  Tinker  pretty 
clearly  answer  Mr.  Pond  ?— Ed.] 


For  tbe  Americun  Bee  Journal. 


Sectional  Brood-Cliainlier  Hiyes. 


DU.   G.  L.  TINIvER. 


The  remarks  of  Mr.  Heddon.  on 
page  165.  call  for  an  explanation, 
although  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
into  anything  like  a  discussion  at  this 
time.  The  hive  I  have  described  on 
page  153,  Mr.  Heddon  claims  as  his 
invention.  This  claim  will  probably 
bring  to  an  early  settlement  his  rights 
under  his  patent,  and  I  feel  sure,  if  it 
is  just,  it  will  be  finally  conceded. 


The  general  welfare  of  the  frater- 
nity, unalloyed  by  acrimonious  strife 
and  contention,  would  seem  to  de- 
mand such  settlement.  I  should  be 
pleased  to  see  the  harmony  and  good- 
will that  prevailed  at  the  late  Detroit 
Convention  spread  like  a  contagion 
among  beekeepers  until  all  ill-will 
and  disaffection  is  swallowed  up  in 
kindness,  and  adispositionto  do  right 
and  accord  exact  justice  without 
prejudice  and  without  reserve.  Let 
us  be  a  great  brotherhood  of  bee- 
keepers, not  only  in  name  but  in  fact. 

Now  the  question  in  every  mouth 
is.  what  are  Mr.  Heddon 's  rights  re- 
garding his  new  hive  and  system  of 
management  V  In  the  past  few  weeks 
I  have  had  lengthy  correspondence 
with  him  on  this  subject,  and  find  him 
disposed  to  do  and  to  ask  only  what  I 
am  prepared  to  acknowledge  is  just 
and  right. 

First,  he  has  invented  a  new  hive 
of  original  features  and  original  con- 
struction, having  a  sectional  brood- 
chamber  in  horizontal  divisions,  each 
being  invertible  and  provided  with 
movable-comb  frames.  His  patent 
covering  the  above  construction  is 
undoubtedly  valid. 

2.  In  his  book.  "  Success  in  Bee- 
Culture."  he  has  presented  a  new 
system  of  management  involving 
what  have  every wliere  been  conceded, 
■'  my  principles  "  of  procedure  in  bee- 
culture. 

3.  Although  he  may  not  be  able  to 
control  by  patent  every  construction 
of  hives  whereby  his  new  principles 
may  be  carried  out  in  practice,  still, 
all  will  feel,  who  do  practice  them, 
that  tliey  are  profiting  by  what  he  has 
promulgated,  if  not  directly  by  what 
he  has  invented. 

The  above  are  simple  facts  that 
cannot  well  be  denied,  and  under  this 
circumstance  it  only  remains  for  each 
one  to  decide  if  they  shall  make  use 
of  the  new  system  or  not.  If  they 
do.  it  will  be  only  fair  to  obtain  a 
privilege  to  use  or  "to  manufacture,  as 
the  case  may  be.  whetlier  it  be  a  hive 
covered  by  Mr.  H's  patent  or  one  that 
may  be  used  in  the  same  manner.  It 
is,  of  course,  understood  that  who- 
ever purchases  a  hive  of  any  manu- 
facturer, purchases  the  right  of  use 
with  it ;  and  as  my  hive  described  on 
page  153  cannot  well  be  operated  ex- 
cept by  the  new  system,  I  have  pur- 
chased the  right  of  manufacture  un- 
der the  Heddon  patent. 

On  March  15  to  18, 1  transferred  five 
strong  colonies  into  these  hives,  and  I 
am  highly  pleased  with  them.  They 
give  unmistakable  promise  of  all  the 
advantages  I  have  from  the  first  con- 
ceived of  such  a  hive.  It  opens  up 
new  possibilities  to  the  practical  bee- 
keeper, new  methods  and  new  hopes. 
It  may  cheapen  our  products  because 
of  larger  production,  but  more  honey 
will  be  consumed  in  lieu  of  other 
sweets,  wliile  the  cost  of  production 
will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  figure. 
Though  we  have  hosts  upon  hosts  of 
bee-keepers  in  the  land,  I  believe  the 
present  outlook  for  their  general 
prosperity  has  never  been  so  promis- 
ing. 

New  Philadelphia,o*  O. 
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How  I  Winter  niy  Bees, 


D.  L.  SHAPLET. 


I  use  the  Quiiiby  hive  and  the 
Qiiinby  standing  frames,  the  out- 
side dimensions  of  the  hive  being 
2i!x24  inches,  but  the  majority  of  them 
I  have  made  U4x2G  inches,  as  it  gives 
more  space  for  packing  tor  winter- 
ing. The  lieight  of  the  hive  is  18 
inches  ;  the  covers  are  roof-shape  with 
3  rafters,  and  project  over  the  front 
of  the  hive  G  inches.  The  outside 
dimensions  of  the  frames  for  the 
brood-chamber  are  17%xn%.  I  use 
7  or  8  frames  for  each  colony  of  bees, 
according  to  tlie  size  of  the  colony.  I 
use  a  3^-inch  board  with  cleats  on  it, 
on  each  side  of  the  frames,  and  the 
whole  is  held  together  with  a  cord  ; 
that  leaves  3  to  4  inches  on  each  side 
for  packing,  and  6  inches  on  top. 
During  the  winter  of  1882-83  I  used 
oats  chaff,  and  out  of  16  colonies  I  lost 
only  1 ,  and  that  by  carelessness  or 
ignorance.  It  was  a  late  swarm,  and 
did  not  have  its  hive  over  two-thirds 
full  of  comb,  so  I  took  a  frame  well 
tilled  with  honey  from  another  colony 
and  gave  it  to  them,  and  on  April  1  I 
examined  them  and  found  them  about 
out  of  honey.  I  tlien  gave  them,  as  I 
thought,  suflicient  to  carry  them 
through,  but  about  May  1  they  starved 
to  death. 

During  the  winter  of  1883-84  I  used 
newspapers  from  2  to  4  in  thickness 
at  the  ends  of  the  frames,  and  used 
more  straw  with  the  chaff ;  the  chaff 
alone  collected  too  much  moisture  tlie 
winter  previous,  especially  in  those 
hives  that  were  packed  the  most 
solid.  I  found  I  had  to  be  very  care- 
ful to  pack  the  chaff  but  very  little. 
I  did  not  lose  any  bees  that  winter. 

For  the  winter  of  1884-8-5  I  packed 
the  hives  with  oats  straw,  cut  with  a 
straw-cutter,  and  used  paper  such  as 
is  used  to  line  buildings  with.  I  win- 
tered 22  colonies  and  did  not  lose  any 
in  wintering.  One  was  queenless, 
and  the  root  of  one  hive  leaked,  the 
comb  molding  badly, and  consequently 
the  colony  was  very  weak  ;  they  were 
robbed  the  last  of  April.  The  colony 
that  was  queenless  was  the  only  one 
that  showed  any  signs  of  diarrhea, 
and  I  attributed  that  to  their  being 
uneasy  on  account  of  the  loss  of  their 
queen.  There  was  a  large  number  of 
bees  that  died  in  this  section  of  the 
State,  and  I  think  my  success  re- 
markable, and  cannot  account  for  it 
in  any  way,  except  as  I  packed  them 
for  winter. 

I  have  now  40  colonies  similarly 
packed,  except  that  I  have  this  win- 
ter raised  the  brood-frames  about  lij 
inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  hive 
to  leave  more  space  for  dead  bees, 
etc.  Winters  previous  to  this,  every 
week  or  ten  days  I  cleared  the  en- 
trances to  the  hives.of  dead  bees,  with 
a  wire  hook ;  this  winter  I  have 
cleared  them  but  twice — the  last  time 
about  two  weeks  ago,  and  I  found  in 
many  of  the  hives  from  1  to  3  or  4 
young  bees  dead  (that  were  nearly 
ready  to  hatch),  showing  that  there  is 
now     brood    in    most    of    the    hives. 


There  is  no  signs  of  diarrhea  yet.  I 
contract  the  entrances  as  soon  as  I 
think  they  have  brood  in  the  hives.  1 
place  a  board  12  to  14  inches  standing 
over  the  hive-entrance  ;  it  is  nailed 
to  a  V-shaped  piece  on  each  side,  and 
if  pains  are  taken  to  set  it  close  up  to 
the  front  of  the  hive,  it  effectually 
prevents  the  entrance  from  being 
stopped  up,  especially  if  a  little  snow 
is  put  around  the  bottom.  I  think 
thatif  11.  C.  P.,  in  Query,  No.  196, 
will  try  this,  he  will  find  it  will  be 
satisfactory. 
Randallsville.O  N.  Y. 

For  tne  American  Bee  JoumaU 

Preyentioii  oHw arming,  etc. 

6— WM.  MALONE,  (5-31). 

I  think  that  I  have  discovered  how 
to  prevent  bees  from  swarming  while 
working  for  comb  honey.  It  is  as 
follows  :  Get  the  lower  story  full  of 
bees  and  brood,  then  select  a  comb  of 
unsealed  brood  and  eggs  and  place  it 
in  the  front  end  of  tne  upper  story. 
Put  in  3  wide  frames  tilled  with  sec- 
tions and  starters,  with  tin  separators 
next  to  the  brood-comb  ;  then  a  divi- 
sion-board next  that  must  fit  closely 
so  that  the  bees  cannot  get  behind  it. 
Then  cover  all  up  snugly,  and  as  soon 
as  you  Und  the  first  frame  of  sections 
sealed,  take  it  out.  slip  the  other  2  up 
to  the  brood-comb,  put  in  the  empty 
one  next  to  the  division-board,  and 
so  on. 

After  the  colony  gets  stronger  give 
them  another  wide  frame,  but  not  too 
fast ;  I  seldom  use  more  than  six  at  a 
time.  When  the  brood  is  all  sealed 
in  the  comb,  exchange  it  for  one  filled 
with  eggs  ;  and  never  leave  a  frame 
of  sections  in  after  the  honey  is 
sealed.  The  secret  is  to  keep  a  frame 
of  unsealed  brood  and  as  much  un- 
sealed honey  in  the  hive.  If  honey  is 
coming  in  freely  you  will  take  out  one 
frame  every  day,  and  some  days  more, 
after  you  get  a  start. 

I  have  only  one  chaff  hive,  and  1 
have  used  it  for  producing  comb 
honey  for  four  years,  and  I  have  never 
had  a  swarm  from  it.  I  believe  I 
could  manage  50  with  the  same  re- 
sults. I  also  believe  that  we  will 
overcome  this  swarming  difficulty  yet. 
I  would  like  to  have  others  try  this 
plan  and  report  results. 

In  November  I  buried  9  colonies  of 
bees  in  clamps.  About  Dec.  20  it 
caved  in,  and  I  did  not  notice  it  until 
Jan.  5,  1886.  The  hives  were  in  water 
6  inches  above  the  entrance.  Snow 
was  on  the  ground,  and  a  north  wind 
blowing  on  the  day  I  took  them  out. 

Twice  the  mercury  was  26^  below 
zero  in  January,  and  they  had  no 
flight  until  Feb.  7.  The  hives  were 
under  snow  for  3  weeks,  and  the  en- 
trances frozen  full  of  ice.  They  are 
all  alive  and  in  splendid  condition. 

In  reply  to  C.  W.  Dayton,  on  page 
725  of  the  American  Bee  Jouknal 
for  1885, 1  would  say  that  I  did  in- 
crease my  apiary  from  5  colonies  to 
31 ;  I  did  get  965  pounds  of  honey ; 
and  I  am  going  to  winter  my  bees, 
too.    1  can  prove  it  if  need  be.    Last 


year  was  the  best  for  honey  that  I 
have   ever   seen,    taking   the  season 
through,  from  April  15  to  Oct.  15. 
Oakley,?  Iowa. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Preparing  Bees  for  Winter. 

WM.  m'kenzie. 


I  prepare  my  hives  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fall,  before  the  bees  begin  to 
cluster  for  winter ;  of  course,  always 
knowing  their  condition  previously 
as  to  strength  of  the  colonies  and  the 
amount  of  stores.  In  preparing  the 
hive  itself  I  use  from  3  to  4  inches  of 
line,  dry  basswood  shavings,  which 
makes  a  good  absorbent  of  moisture. 
In  the  morning  of  the  day  that  I  in- 
tend putting  the  bees  into  their  win- 
ter quarters,  I  raise  the  hive  an  inch 
from  the  bottom-board  (which  I  have 
found  from  practical  experience  to  be 
of  great  value  in  keeping  all  moisture 
from  the  hives),  and  giving  them  at 
the  same  time  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
without  causing  any  current  of  air 
through  the  hive,  or  taking  away 
from  its  warmth,  which  are  three  very 
essential  factors  in  successful  winter- 
ing. 

The  bee-cellar  is  prepared  as  fol- 
lows :  There  are  two  ventilating 
tubes,  one  leading  under-ground  from 
the  outside  about  30  feet  from  the 
cellar;  the  other  leading  from  the 
cellar  about  a  foot  from  the  floor,  up 
through  two  stories  into  a  chimney 
above,  by  which  means  there  is  a  con- 
stant current  of  air  passing  in  and 
out  of  the  cellar  ;  and  in  placing  the 
bees  in  the  cellar  I  have  the  hives 
raised  about  2  feet  from  the  floor,  and 
have  it  covered  with  2  or  3  inches  of 
drv  sawdust,  which  prevents  any  jar 
or  "noise,  when  it  is  necessary  to  look 
at  them  during  their  confinement. 

In  taking  them  from  the  cellar  in 
the  spring,  I  place  them  in  rows  on 
the  south  side  of  the  house,  and  be- 
tween and  at  the  back  of  the  hives  I 
put  plenty  of  hay,  which  I  have  found 
of  decided  benefit  on  account  of  the 
cold  nights  we  have  to  contend  with 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  and 
especially  after  taking  the  bees  from 
their  warm  winter  quarters.  It  is 
also  a  great  preventive  against  "spring 
dwindling."  to  which  our  bees  are  so 
liable  if  not  kept  sufficiently  warm 
during  the  changeable  and  trying 
time  of  early  spring. 

By  the  above  method  I  have  suc- 
cessfully wintered  my  bees  for  the 
last  2  years,  and  now  they  are  in  fine 
condition  ;  there  is  no  appearance  of 
moisture  about  the  hives,  and  the 
bees  themselves  are  hanging  down 
below  the  frames,  and  in  many  cases 
touching  the  bottom- boards. 

Port  Burwell,  Ont. 


Frank  Cliesliire's  new  book  on  Bees 
and  Bee-Keeping-,  can  be  had  at  this  olJice  iu 
parts.    Price,  $3.00. 


t^~  Our  rates  for  two  or  more  copies  of 
the  book,  "  Bees  and  Honey,"  may  be  found 
on  the  Book  List  on  the  second  pag:e  of  this 
paper.  Also  wholesale  rates  on  all  books 
where  they  are  purckased  "  to  sail  aifain." 
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Local  Convention  Directory. 

1886.  Time  and  place  of  Meeting. 

Apr.  6.— Eastern  Indiana,  at  Richmond,  Ind. 

M.  tr.  Reynolds,  Sec,  "WUImmsburg,  Ind. 

Apr.  6.— N.  E.  Kentucky,  at  Covinffton.  Ky. 

Alex.  W.  Stith.  Sec,  Portland.  Ky. 

Apr.  7.— Wabash  County,  at  "Wabash.  Ind. 

J.  J.  Martin,  Sec,  N.  Manchester.  Ind. 

Apr.  8.— Southern  Illinois,  at  Duquoin,  Ills. 

¥.  H.  Kennedy,  Sec,  Duquoin,  Ills. 

Apr.  10.— Union,  at  Dexter,  Iowa. 

M.  E.  Darby,  Sec,  Dexter,  Iowa. 

Apr.  27.— Des  Moines  County,  at  BurlinKton.  Iowa. 
Jno.  Nau,  Sec,  Middletown,  Iowa. 

Apr.  29,  30.— Western,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

P.  Baldwin,  Sec,  Independence,  Mo. 

May  5,  6.— Texas  State,  at  McKinney,  Tex. 

B.  b\  Carroll,  Sec,  Dresden,  Tex. 

Oct.  19,  20.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ills. 
J.  M.  HambauRb,  Sec,  Spring,  lUi. 

fW~  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetines.— Ed. 
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Loss  from  Starvation.  —  Messrs. 
Redd  &  Wilburu,  Wewahitchka,-o 
ria.,  on  March  12, 1886,  write  : 

Bees  have  done  poorly  here  so  far. 
Starvation  has  been  the  main  cause 
of  the  loss,  which  is  about  one-half, 
anyway. 


not  heard  of  the  loss  of  a  single  colony 
that  had  plenty  of  stores  properly 
located  in  the  brood-nest. 


Joyful  Bees.— J.  M.  Jenkins,  We- 
tumpka,©  Ala.,  on  March  22,  1S86, 
says  : 

My  bees  are  having  high  old  times 
now — liave  been  bringing  in  pollen 
since  Jan.  14,  whenever  the  weather 
was  favorable.  All  came  through  in 
good  condition  except  2  nuclei  colonies 
in  full-sized  hives  (an  experiment). 
Tliey  "  friz." 


Bees  in  Fine  Condition.— M.  M. 
Aldrich,  Geneseo,^D  Ills.,  on  March  19, 
1886,  says : 

My  bees  are  in  fine  condition.  I 
took  them  out  of  the  cellar  to-day, 
and  within  5  hours  after  being  placed 
on  the  summer  stands  they  brought 
in  pollen.  I  am  one  of  those  cripples 
that  Mr.  Otis  N.  Baldwin  mentioned 
on  page  2ii. 


Loss  of  Bees  in  the  South.— G.  W. 
Demaree,  Christiansburg,  5  Ky.,  on 
March  18,  1886,  writes: 

We  are  having  nearly  a  summer 
temperature  here.  Bees  are  carrying 
in  pollen,  and  the  earth  is  turning 
green.  I  think  it  is  too  earlv  to  last 
long  without  a  backset.  The  rain- 
fall has  been  unusually  light  so  far 
this  spring,  and  the  way  is  not  clear 
yet.  I  now  expect  to  attend  a  con- 
vention of  bee-keepers  at  Franklin, 
Ind.,  April  3.  I  now  believe  that  the 
loss  of  bees  in  the  South  will  be 
greater  than  in  any  winter  since  1869. 
Light  scattered  stores,  with  unusual 
cold  weather  did  the  work.     I  have 


How  to  Feed  Bees.- J.  II.  Andre, 
Lockwood,?  N.  Y.,  writes: 

The  season  for  feeding  bees  is  at 
hand,  and  all  colonies,  no  matter  how 
well  they  may  be  supplied  witli  nat- 
ural stores,  should  receive  from  one 
to  two  gills  of  syrup  on  each  day 
warm  enough  for  them  to  fly,  until 
the  flowers  afford  enough  to  supply 
their  daily  wants,  which,  in  this 
latitude,  is  about  the  time  that  the 
apple  trees  begin  to  blossom.  For 
such  feeding  I  have  found  the  follow- 
ing way  the  most  convenient :  Take 
a  box  6  inches  square  and  4  inches 
deep,  with  a  loose  cover,  and  cleats 
across  the  top  to  keep  it  from  warp- 
ing. Saw  a  notch  in  one  side  of  it  2 
or  3  inches  deep  ;  bore  an  inch  hole  in 
the  back  side  of  the  hive,  tack  on  the 
box  so  that  the  hole  and  notch  cor- 
respond, and  have  a  plug  in  the  hole. 
Put  into  the  box  a  comb  containing 
syrup,  pull  out  the  plug  and  put  on 
the  cover.  

Thornless  Honey-Locust.— W.  C. 
Lyman,  Downer's  Grove,  (^  Ills.,  de- 
sires replies  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Is  there  in  Michigan  or  else- 
where, a  variety  of  the  honey-locust 
tree  that  is  thornless  i*  Does  seed 
from  the  common  honey-locust  ever 
produce  trees  that  are  thornless  ?  We 
have  here  a  very  fine,  strong  growing 
locust  that  is  much  like  the  common 
thorny  kind,  except  that  it  is  without 
thorns.  The  bees  work  upon  it  as 
they  do  on  basswood.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful shade-tree,  and  I  should  be  pleased 
to  find  out  just  what  it  is. 

[There  is  a  thornless  variety  of  the 
common  honey-locust,  Glediischia  tria- 
canthos,  which  Gray  calls  variety 
inermis.  It  is  substantially  like  the 
thorn-bearing  variety,  except  in  the 
absence  of  the  spires.  I  presume  that 
the  tree  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lyman  is 
this  thornless  locust.  It  would  be 
well  to  sow  the  seed,  and  by  selection, 
if  necessary,  secure  this  beautiful  tree 
free  from  the  thorns.— A.  J.  Cook.] 


Working  on  Corn-Meal.— AVilson 
Sherman.  Chester  Centre,©  Iowa,  on 
March  20, 1886,  writes  : 

Winter  is  past  and  spring  is  here 
in  Central  Iowa.  My  bees  had  several 
flights  during  February,  when  they 
needed  it.  On  March  16,  I  placed  my 
colonies  on  the  summer  stands  to 
stay.  My  bees  were  wintered  with- 
out loss  in  a  cellar  where  the  tempera- 
ture was  kejit  between  48^  and  52° 
above  zero.  From  21  colonies  there 
was  not  a  pint  of  dead  bees  to  be 
found.  My  colonies  are  all  very 
strong.  I  have  spread  3  or  4  bushels 
of  corn-meal  on  boards  for  them. 
They  work  so  thickly  on  the  meal 
that  it  really  looks  black.  I  think 
they  will  be  able  to  get  natural  pollen 
in  a  day  or  two  from  maples. 


Encouraging  Prospects.— E.  Arm- 
strong, Jersey ville,*o  Ills.,  on  March 
19, 1886,  says : 

For  all  the  severe  winter  and  spring 
that  we  have  had,  my  bees,  and  others 
as  far  as  heard  from  in  this  locality, 
have  come  through  in  good  condition, 
and  with  but  very  little  loss.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  best  weeks  at  this 
time  of  the  year, for  the  little  workers, 
that  I  have  ever  known.  The  weather 
has  been  delightful.  Maples  are  in 
full  bloom,  and  they  are  just  alive 
with  the  bees  from  morning  until 
night.  It  makes  one  feel  good  to 
hear  the  hum  of  the  bees  once  more, 
after  their  long  confinement.  Our 
prospects  were  never  better  for  a  good 
season.  The  white  clover— our  main 
dependence — is  not  injured  at  all,  and 
is  looking  fine. 


Fine  Weather— Weak  Colonies- 
Alex.  W.  Stith,  Portland, 5  Ky.,  on 
March  20, 1886,  writes  : 

I  commenced  the  winter  of  1885-86 
with  80  colonies  of  bees  in  fair  condi- 
tion, and  have  lost  8  colonies,  mostly 
by  starvation,  with  a  limited  amount 
of  honey  in  the  hives.  My  loss  was 
mainly  caused  by  the  bees  being 
clustered,  during  the  extreme  cold 
weather,  away  from  the  main  bulk  of 
honey.  The  weather  for  the  past  3 
weeks  has  been  the  finest  I  have  ever 
seen  in  March,  the  mercury  being  78° 
in  the  north  shade.  My  bees,  for  the 
past  few  days,  have  been  gathering 
pollen  from  elm,  but  they  are  rather 
weak  for  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
past  extremely  cold  winter  has  caused 
the  death  of  a  large  portion  of  bees 
from  most  of  mv  colonies. 


Drones  Flying.— W.  J.  Roberts, 
Keokuk, ex  Iowa,  on  March,  18,  1886, 
says : 

My  bees,  wintered  on  the  summer 
stands,  have  come  through  the  sea- 
son of  cold,  snow  and  ice  all  right.  I 
use  a  hive  made  on  the  Langstroth 
plan,  to  hold  12  Gallup  frames.  The 
bees  are  bringing  in  the  first  pollen  of 
the  season.  I  am  not  old  enough  in 
the  business  to  say  the  fact  is  a  re- 
markable one,  but  I  was  surprised  to 
see  a  large,  healthy  -  looking  drone 
flying  about  with  a  very  happy  and 
contented  buzz. 

The  Wintering  Problem.— F.  M. 

Taintor,  of  Coleraine,K)Mass.,  writes: 

How  to  winter  bees  successfully  has 
been  to  bee-keepers  their  most  vexa- 
tious problem,  and  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  failure  in  bee-keeping  is 
owing  chiefly  to  defective  wintering. 
We  cannot  expect  very  much  from 
our  bees  during  the  summer  unless 
we  commence  the  season  with  strong 
colonies,  and  to  insure  this  condition 
they  must  be  wintered  well.  While 
there  is  much  to  learn  yet  about  win- 
tering bees,  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  can  all  winter  them 
without  loss.  The  fitting  of  the  colo- 
nies for  winter  should  be  borne  in 
mind  during   the   entire  season,  and 
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they  slioukl  be  prepared  for  winter 
early— certainly  by  Oct.  1,  and  before 
if  they  need  feeding— so  they  will 
have  time  to  evaporate  the  honey  and 
seal  it  before  cold  weather  sets  in. 
Many  colonies  are  lost  that  are  fed  so 
late  as  not  to  have  time  to  evaporate 
the  honey,  and  it  sours  and  kills  the 
bees.  There  are  also  cellars  that  are 
damp  and  cold  where  bees  are  win- 
tered. Objections  to  wintering  in  a 
cellar  often  arises  from  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  some  of  the  requisites. 
The  hives  are  often  placed  so  close  to 
the  wall  that  tliey  absorb  moisture 
and  become  moldy  and  unhealthful ; 
sometiuies  they  are  placed  on  shelves 
attached  to  the  sleepers  overhead,  and 
are  thus  subjected  to  every  jar  from 
the  room  above  them  with  bad  re- 
sults. Dry.  pure  air  and  a  proper  and 
even  temperature  are  the  prime  essen- 
tials in  successful  wintering ;  and 
these  cannot  be  so  perfectly  controlled 
out-of-doors  as  in  a  suitable  cellar. 
The  room  should  be  partitioned  off 
with  matched  lumber,  so  that  it  will 
not  admit  a  ray  of  light,  and  be  kept 
as  nearly  a  temperature  of  45°  as 
possible.  I  find  them  most  quiet  at  45°. 


Gathering  Pollen  and  Rearing 
Brood.— Louis  Werner,  Edwardsville, 
?  Ills.,  on  March  18, 1886,  writes  : 

My  apiary  fronts  to  the  south.  I 
have  just  finished  examining  my  bees, 
and  they  are  in  fine  condition.  They 
have  been  working  on  soft  maple  and 
red  elm  for  the  past  5  days,  and  are 
rearing  brood.  I  have  some  colonies 
full  of  brood.  I  have  never  seen  a 
finer  spring  than  we  are  having  now, 
and  the  outlook  for  a  good  season  is 
excellent.  I  have  wintered  91  colo- 
nies on  the  summer  stands.  I  found 
one  that  was  queenless ;  the  others 
are  all  right. 

"Working  on  the  Maples.— J.   G. 

Norton,    (32-50),   Macomb, to  Ills.,  on 
March  18,  1S86,  says  : 

My  bees  havs  come  through  another 
hard  winter  without  loss,  and  are  in 
fine  condition.  They  were  all  work- 
ing on  maple  to-day.  White  clover 
looks  the  finest  I  ever  saw  it  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 


Perspicuity  in  Writing.  —  S.  D. 
Webster,  Kirkwood,o+  Mo.,  says  : 

On  page  153  I  find  the  following 
sentence  :  "  That  the  flowers  of  many 
species  of  the  vegetable  world  do  not 
require  insect  aid  in  the  process  of 
fecundation  is  evident ;  and  that  any 
species  of  the  melliferous  flora  is 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  insect 
tribes  for  their  fecundation,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  accejit  as  an  axiom 
from  which  deductions  may  be  drawn 
that  harmonize  with  the  principles  of 
sympathetic  reproduction  as  unfolded 
in  cosmogony."  If  tliere  is  one  thing, 
Mr.  Editor,  that  I  admire  more  than 
another  it  is  clearness  of  expression  ; 
and  I  always  feel  under  obligation  to 
your  correspondents  when  they  so 
forcibly  express  their  opinions.  I  had 
some  trouble,  when  a  boy,  from  a 
boil ;   and  some   more   trouble  with 


another  boy  about  whether  it  should 
be  pronounced  "  bile,"  which  led  to  a 
reference  to  the  "Unabridged." 
There  I  found  that  a  "  boil  "  "  was  a 
circumscribed,  sub-cutaneous  pustule, 
characterized  by  a  circular-pointed 
tumor,  suppurating  with  a  central 
core;  a  perencutus."  I  do  not  ex- 
actly know  yet  what  a  "  perencutus  " 
is  ;  but  the  lucidity  of  the  definition 
was  so  striking  as  to  cause  it  to  cling 
in  my  memory  through  all  these  years. 
If  we  cannot  have  the  principles  of 
sympathetic  reproduction  either  of 
the  flora  or  hymenoptera  harmonized 
when  cosmologically  unfolded,  we  do 
not  want  them  at  all. 


Successful   Wintering  of   Bees.— 

Oharlie  W.  Bradish,  Greig,5  N.   Y., 
on  March  17, 1880,  writes  : 

I  have  kept  bees  for  15  years,  and 
can  say  that  the  season  of  1885  was 
the  poorest  season  for  honey  during 
that  time.  I  had  wintered  90  colonies 
out  of  93,  sold  12,  and  united  some 
weak  ones,  so  tliat  when  the  honey 
harvest  began  I  had  70  colonies  to 
commence  with.  I  increased  them  to 
128,  and  took  2,500  pounds  of  comb 
honey,  -500  pounds  of  extracted  honey, 
and  1,800  unfinished  sections.  I  piit 
my  bees  into  the  cellar  in  November, 
and  they  are  wintering  well.  I  have 
lost  only  7  colonies  in  8  winters,  and 
4  of  them  were  destroyed  by  mice.  I 
shall  move  about  10  miles  from  here, 
this  spring,  to  a  better  location. 


Merry  Bees.— I.  J.  Glass,  Sharps- 
burg,©  Ills.,  on  March  22, 1886,  says  : 

I  carried  my  bees  out  of  the  cellar 
last  Friday,  after  a  confinement  of 
105  days.  Out  of  the  61  colonies  I 
found  one  that  had  starved,  and  one 
had  deserted  its  hive  and  left  plenty 
of  stores.  The  day  was  pleasant  and 
the  air  was  soon  filled  with  myriads 
of  merry  bees  taking  their  first  flight 
after  so  long  a  confinement,  and  very 
little  signs  of  disease  was  noticed, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
they  began  to  carry  in  pollen.  On 
examining  them  at  night  I  found 
that  2  colonies  had  absconded,  one  of 
them  having  considerable  brood  and 
a  fair  quantity  of  stores.  The  same 
day,  only  a  short  distance  from  here, 
a  swarm  of  bees  passed  over  some 
workmen,  who,  following  them  some 
distance,  failed  to  stop  them.  To 
sum  up  :  I  lost  one  colony  by  starva- 
tion, and  3  from  '  swarming  out," 
leaving  57  colonies  in  good  condition. 


Wintering  Bees  in  a  Chimney.— 

Geo.  II.  Hayes,  Kittery,?  Maine,  on 
March  16,  1886,  writes  : 

My  bees  are  all  iti  the  cellar,  and 
are  quiet.  If  it  continues  to  be  warm 
I  shall  let  them  have  a  flight.  They 
have  been  in  the  cellar  since  last 
November.  I  weighed  them  last 
Saturday,  and  they  had  eaten  from  6 
to  T%  pounds  per  colony,  and  have 
enough  to  carry  them  through  all 
right.  I  have  tried  many  kinds  of 
hives,  but  the  last  change  I  made  was 
tocntthe  12-iiich  l^uinby  hive  down 
to  10  inches,  and  filled  the  ends,  so  I 


now  have  a  standard  Langstroth  hive, 
and  I  like  it.  1  have  lost  no  bees  yet, 
neither  do  I  expect  to.  A  man  came 
to  'my  house  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
wanted  me  to  get  my  bees  out  of  his 
chimney.  They  are  all  right  in  the 
top  of  the  chimney.  There  is  a  board 
nailed  on  the  top,  with  a  6  inch  hole 
in  it.  The  bottom  is  all  open  with  a 
fire-place  in  the  lower  story.  The 
people  do  not  use  the  chimney.  It 
has  been  21°  below  zero  at  times,  and 
below  zero  for  a  week  at  a  time,  and 
they  have  come  out  so  far  all  right 
How  is  that  for  upward  ventilation  y 
I  do  not  believe  in  it,  all  the  same. 


Upward  Ventilation  in  Winter.— 
W.  J.  Davis,  Youngsville,x)  Pa.,  on 
March  22, 1886,  says : 

Bees  have  had  a  good  flight,  and 
have  come  through  the  winter  iti  fine 
condition,  with  very  small  loss,  caused 
by  loss  of  queens.  I  cannot  winter 
bees  in  good  condition  in  this  locality, 
without  upward  ventilation.  I  am 
also  satisfied  that  the  quality  of  the 
bees,  as  well  as  their  stores,  has  much 
to  do  with  successful  wintering. 


Hutchinson  on  Hibernation.— Wm. 

F.  Clarke,  of  Guelph,  Ont.,  writes  : 

Mr.  Hutchinson  has  apparently 
made  a  strong  point  against  hiberna- 
tion, but  has  not  killed  the  theory. 
May  not  bees  require  to  cluster  in 
order  to  hibernate,  while  other  insects 
cati  do  it  singly  ?  It  is  quite  certain 
that  bees  never  hibernate  except  in 
the  cluster.  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  H. 
has  taken  up  and  put  on  the  cast-oft' 
garment  of  positivism  belonging  to 
Prof.  Cook,  and  says,  "Bees  never 
enter  this  state."  He  should  add,  to 
make  the  sentence  right,  "  in  my 
opinion."  Mr.  Hutchinson  should 
also  know  that  it  has  all  along  been 
contended  that  "  bees  must  have  food 
and  warmth,"  in  order  to  their  kind 
of  hibernation.  Starved  and  chilled 
bees  do  not  hibernate,  in  my  opinion, 
as  I  have  sfatpd  more  than  once  in 
the  Bee  Journax. 


Shallow  Hive  in  Sections.— Fayette 
Lee,  (65-124),  Cokato,©  Minn.,  on 
March  20,  1886,  writes  : 

A  Mr.  Carlson  invented  a  sectional 
hive  12  years  ago,  14x14  inches,  and 
5?;|  inches  deep,  containing  9  frames, 
5x12.  The  hive  consists  of  from  2  to 
6  stories  which  may  be  interchanged 
at  pleasure,  tliose  tor  brood  and  sur- 
plus being  just  alike.  It  is  a  good 
hive,  for  either  comb  or  extracted 
honey,  but  is  rather  an  expensive  one 
to  make.  I  have  never  seen  it  men- 
tioned in  the  American  Bee  Jouk- 
NAL.  I  always  put  my  bees  into  the 
cellar  before  frost,  and  never  lose  any 
of  them.  Inmy  letter,  on  page  137,  the 
4th  line  should  read  :  "Upper  story  for 
extracting,"  instead  of  first  story,  etc. 


Bees  in  the  finest  Condition.— A.  J. 

&  E. Hatfield, South  Bend,  5Ind.,writp: 

Our  250  colonies  of  bees  are  still  in 
the  cellar,  in  the  finest  condition. 
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Convention  Notices. 


ZW  The  bee-keepers  of  MaDltowoc  and  adjoin- 
iDp  counties  will  meet  at  Kiel.  Wis.,  on  March  25. 
1880.  for  the  purpose  of  organiztnp  a  bee-keepers' 
association.  J.  H.  Roberts. 


^"  The  Wabash  County  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion will  meet  at  the  Court  House  in  Wabash.  Ind., 
on  Wednesday.  Apr.  7.  1886,  at  10  a.m.  All  bee- 
keepers are  invited.  J.  J-  Martin,  Sec. 


lEF"  The  bee-keepers  of  Stark  and  adjoining 
counties  are  earnestly  requested  tomeet  atGranwe 
Hall(")ver  Farmer's  Bank),  (.'anton.  O.,  on  Tues- 
day, Apr.  13,  18^6.  for  the  purpose  of  eflfectinu  a 
permanent  organization.    Mark  Thomson,  Sec. 


13^  The  Southern  Illinois  Bee-Keepers'  Associ- 
ation will  liijld  its  3d  annual  convention  in  Teatiue 
&  Harris's  Hall  at  Duquoin,  Ills.,  on  Thursday. 
Apr.  8,  IKMG,  at  10  a.m.  A  general  invitation  is 
e-xtended.  F.  H.  Kennedv.  Sec. 


^^  The  Illinois  Central  Bee-Keepers* 
Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  at 
Mt.  Sterling-,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  19  and  '20,  18SG. 

J.  M.  Hambaugh,  Sec. 


B^^  The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Kitnsas 
City.  Mo.,  on  Apr.  2h  and  30,  1K8(5.  It  is  desired 
that  this  meeting  shall  be  better  tban  any  of  its 
predecessors.  Essays  will  be  read  on  the  leading 
subjects  in  bee-culture,  which  will  be  announced 
as  soon  as  arrangements  are  completed.  Let  all 
who  have  bees,  queens,  fl.xtures.  etc..  bring  them 
if  possible.  Due  notice  will  be  siven  in  regard  to 
a  hall.  P.  Baldwin-,  Sec. 


B^*  The  Union  Bee-Keepers'  Association  of 
Western  Iowa  will  meet  in  Dexter,  Iowa,  oh  April 
10.  1886.  at  10  a.m.  M.  E.  Darby.  Sec. 


ZW  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  to 
attend  the  8th  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  State 
Bee-Keepers'  Association,  to  be  held  at  Judge  W. 
H.  Andrews'  bee-farm,  at  McKinney.Tex.,  on  May 
5  and  0,  issij.  Indications  for  a  grand  meeting 
prow  brit-'htt-r  every  day,  and  every  etfort  will  be 
made  t(»  render  this  meeting  the  beat  and  largest 
ever  held  in  the  State.    No  hotel  bills  to  pay. 

B.  F.  Carroll,  Sec. 


8^~  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
N.  V.  and  Northern  Pa.  Bee- Keepers' Association 
will  be  held  at  Kandolph,  N.  Y  ,  on  May  4. 18-6. 
A.  D.  Jacobs,  Sec. 


I^"  The  ProRressive  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  Macomb.  JUs.,  on  Friday.  Apr.  9.  I88fi, 
atternoon  and  evening.  Essays  will  be  read  and 
an  address  will  be  given  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Brigga.  of 
Wilton  Junction.  Iowa.  Other  speakers  of  note 
will  be  present,  it  is  desired  that  all  interested  in 
bee-keeping  should  be  present. 

J.  G.  Norton,  Sec. 


J^~  The  DesMoines  Co.  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion will  meet  at  the  Court  House  in  Burlington. 
Iowa,  on  Tuesday.  Apr.  J7.  Ikku,  at  10  a.m.  Any 
articles  sent  to  the  President.  Mr.Geo.  Bischoff.  at 
Burlingtnn.  fnr  exhibition,  will  be  well  cared  for 
and  returned  or  sold,  as  the  sender  may  direct.  A 
cordial  invitation  Is  extended  to  all  interested  in 
bee-keeping.  John  Nau,  Sec. 


Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine. 

^'"  To  create  Honey  Markets  in  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  **  Why  Eat 
Honey"  (only  50  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  demand  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  **  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Single  copy,  5  cts. ;  per  doz.,  40  cts.  ;  per 
hundred,  $2.50.  Five  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $15,00. 
On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-pag-e,  "Presented  by," 
etc.  (g-ivingthe  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  scatters  them). 

To  give  away  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine*'  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 

Office  of  the  American  Bee  Johrnal,    t 
Monday,  10  a.  m..  Mar.  2i),  1886.  f 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions tor  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAGO. 

IIONEY.-Comb  is  coming  forward  more  freely 
and  prices  now  are  isia.iiic.  for  1-lb.  sections.  Ex- 
tracted is  in  litjht  demand  at  5(s»7c.  California 
comb  honey,  in  I'th.  sections,  9<^1l;c. 

BKESWAX.— ■J4(^:2i;c.  per  lb.  Not  much  offered. 
K.  A.  Burnett.  161  South  Water  bi. 

NEW  YORK. 

nONEY.-We  now  quote  :  Fancy  white  comb 
in  l-Ib.  paper  cartons,  I3@l4c.;  the  same  in  l-lb. 
Klassed  or  unglassed  sections,  lJ(§'i:ic.;  the  same 
in  2-Ib.  Klassed  sections.  9@luH[C..  and  fair  to  good 
in  glassed  2-lb3.,  8@fie.  Fancy  buckwheat  honey 
in  i-lb.  unglassed  sections,  lOc;  the  same  in 'J-lb. 
sections,  Klassed,8@9c.  Extracted, white.(3H@7!^c; 
buckwheat,  5^60. 

BBESWAX.-127@28C. 

McCAUL  &  HlLDRETH  BROS.,  34  HudSOH  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— One-lb.  sections, white  clover.  I3@l5c; 
li-pound  sections,  ll@l3c.    Extracted,  i5(qi8c. 
BEESWAX.-125  cts.  per  lb. 

Blakk  &;  itiPLEY.  57  Chatham  Street. 

8AN  FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.— White  and  ex.  white  comb,  ll>^@13c.; 
dark  comb,  6f^(e-.sc.    White  extracted,  5J4&5>6c.; 
amber.  4@4)^c.;  dark  and  candied,  3%fai4c. 
BEESWAX.— Quotable  at20^-23c.,  wholesale. 
O.  B.  Smith  &  Co..  423  Front  street. 

DETROIT. 
HONEY.— Stocks  are  being  slowly  reduced,  some 
sales  reported  at  13  and  14  cts.,  the  latter  being  for 
best  honey  in  1-lb.  sections, 
BEESWAX.— Scarce  at  i25c. 

M.  H.  Hunt.,  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

ST.  LOUIS. 
nONEY^— Choice    comb,  I0®l2c.     Strained,  in 
barrels,  4(<*r>c.    Extracted  in  barrels,  5@.5j^.    Extra 
fancy  of  brlsiht  color  and  in  No.  1  packages,  Ji  ad- 
vance on  above  prices. 
BEESWAX. -Firm  at  ■22^c.  for  prime. 

D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— Extracted    honey    brings   4(asc.,  and 
choice  comb  honey  brings  IJCgJl.'jc.  in  a  jobbing  way. 
BEESWAX.— In  demand  at  2'2@'2r,c.  tor  yellow. 
C.  F.  MUTH  &  Sox.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CLEVELAND. 
HONEY.— One  pound  sections,  I4@l5c.;  2-lb.  13c 
Extraced.  7<3:8c. 
BEESWAX.— Scarce  at  25c. 

A.  C.  Kendkl,  lis  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Sales  of  comb  are  good,  while  extrac- 
ted is  very  dull  and  low.  One-pound  sections  are 
scarce;  stocks  of  all  other gradesare  well  supplied. 
Ciilif.  2-lbs.  bring  il@r2c.;  Eastern  2-lbs..  I2(g.i3c.; 
i-Ibs.,  white,  i4Cg)l5c.;  dark,  I2^l3c.  Extracted, 
5(S6c.;  Southern,  3'ii<^4c. 

BEESWAX.— 230. 

Ct>emons,Cloon  &  Co..  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.— The  supply  of  choice  comb  in  sectons 
is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  We  quote  :  White  1- 
Ib. sections,  KiwiSc;  common,  14(ail5c.;  dark.  12® 
14c.    White  extracted  in  kegs  or  barrels,  SS-i'c. 

BEESWAX.— Scarce  at  25is26c. 

A.  V.  Bishop.  142  W.  Water  St. 


Goldeu  Rulo8  for  successful  advertis- 
ing, are  these  :  1.  Attractive  display.  2.  Sal- 
lent  points  clearly  stated.  3.  Repetition. 
Don't  spend  all  your  money  in  one  insertion, 
4.  Choice  of  the  Paper  which  reaches  the 
people  you  want  to  reach.  These  rules 
never  fail. 
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Issued  every  Wednesday  by 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

PUOPKIETOHS. 

923  Jt,  925  WEST  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
At  One  Dollar  a  Vear. 


Those  ivtao  Iiave  Bees,  <tueens  or 
Supplies  to  sell  should  at  once  make  it 
known  in  our  advertising  columns.  Look 
out  for  a  good  trade,  and  an  early  one,  too. 
Those  who  advertise  will  do  the  business- 
others  will  look  on,  be  discouraged,  and  keep 
their  stock.  Our  columns  are  open  to  all 
honorable  dealers,  and  should  be  used 
liberally.  Advertisements  may  be  inserted 
weekly,  alternate  wetks,  or  once  a  month,  aa 
may  ho  desired.    See  '*  Rates  "  on  first  page. 


ALFRED  H.  NEWMAN. 

Business  Manaoeh. 


^p^jectaX  notices. 


To   Correspondents.  —  It   would    save 

us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  g-ive  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing-  to  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing-  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having-  no  Post-Office,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another*  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


Our   New   Catalogue    of   Bee-Keepers* 

Supplies  for  1886  is  issued,  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  one  desiring-  a  copy.  Send  name  and 
address,  plainly  written,  on  a  Postal  Card 
for  it. 


Wire  Nails  have  advanced  in  price,  as 
will  be  seen  by  quotations  on  page  159,  last 
column. 


Tlie  Western  W^orld  Guide  and  Hand- 
Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  7iew  subscribers  besides 
their  own,  with  $3,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


Perforated-Zinc— We  have  laid  in  a 
stock  of  perforated  zinc,  for  excluding 
drones  and  queens,  and  can  fill  orders  for 
any  size  of  pieces  or  quantity  at  15  cents 
per  square  foot,  or  in  full  sheets  3x8  feet  at 
$2.75  per  sheet.  We  also  have  pieces  cut  to 
fit  the  Langstroth  hive— 19?ixl4f^— Price  25 
cents  each. 


Frank    Leslie's   Popular    Monthly.— The 

prolonged  winter  made  ice-yachting  possible  eren 
into  what  is  Kenerally  retXHrded  as  spring,  so  that 
the  attractions  and  perils  of  this  peculiar  amuse- 
ment are  still  fresh  in  the  mind.  Mr.  Stephens,  in 
the  April  number  of  Frank  Leslie's  Popular 
Monthly  Rives  the  history  of  these  vessels,  their 
present  popular  forms,  and  describes  vividly  the 
exhilerating  sensations  of  a  spin  over  the  glassy 
ice  in  one  of  these  fleet  vehicles.  Mr.  F.  B.  Mayer 
takes  us  from  the  ice  and  its  pleasures  to  the 
balmier  Chesapeake,  and  introduces  us  to  the  old 
towns  and  manors  of  the  western  shore  of  Mary- 
land, giving  illustrations  from  his  own  artistic  pen- 
cil.   Also  many  other  very  interesting  articles. 
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Alslke  Clover  Seed.— We  can  furnish 
Alsike  Clover  Seed  at  $8.50  per  bushel— or 
$2.85  per  pecU.  These  prices  will  take  the 
place  of  those  published  in  our  Catalogue, 
uutil  further  notice. 


.To  any  One  sending  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber with  their  own  renewal  (with  jfS.OO), 
wo  will  present  a  copy  of  the  new  "Con- 
vention History  of  America." 


|:g~  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journal 
will  be  sent  fkek  upon  application.  Any  one 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview by  sending  the  names  to  this  oftice, 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 


Are  yon  Entitled  to  a  pension  ?  You 
may  be  and  may  not  know  it.  If  you  ex- 
amine the  Guide  and  Hand-Book  you  will 
soon  find  out.  Thousands  of  things  worth 
knowing  will  be  found  in  it.  The  Bee 
.TOURNAL  for  1886  and  the  Guide  Book  will 
both  be  sent  for  $1.30. 


Kendall's  Horse  Book.— No  book  can 
be  more  useful  to  horse  owners.  It  has  .35 
engravings,  illustrating  positions  of  sick 
horses,  and  treats  all  diseases  in  a  plain  and 
comprenensive  manner.  It  has  many  good 
recipes,  etc.  Price,  26c.,  in  either  Englfsta 
or  German. 


gidujertisemcnts. 


BEES,  bee-hives,  imported  queens— flrst-class- 
cheap.    OTIS  N.  BALDWIN.  Clarksvllle,  Mu. 
4Aly    


DISCOUNTS  on  early  orders  for  Foundation. 
Samples  tree. -C.  W.Phelps  &Co.,TiOBaCtr.,N.Y. 
13W2t 

i)r\f\  COLONIES  of  Choice  Italian  Bees  foi 
^yjyj  Sale.    For  terms,  adddeas 

■W.  J.  DAVIS,  (box  I4S), 
13W9t  YOUNGSVILLB,  PA. 


FOR   SALE.-ao  Colonies  of  Italian  Bees- 
choice  stock  and  in  fine  condition.  Single  colony 
$5.00,    Discount  on  orders  of  5  or  more.    Three- 
frame  Nuclei  (full-sized  frames),  each,  |3.fXi. 
Address,  KEV.  J.  E.  KEARNS. 
13Wlt  MORNING  SON,  IOWA. 

17r»T?  Q  A  T  T?  -"••  Colnnlen  Itallnn 
r' WAV  O/AIjC;.  bees  InKOod  condition 
on  7  Lanpstroth  frames,  in  shipping-boxes.  $4..")(l  ; 
or  shipped  in  Parker  Chaff  Hives,  fii.50  per  colony. 
Purchasers  for  the  above  can.  if  they  prefer,  send 
their  Cash  to  T.  G.  Newman  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ills. 
Wm.  Amelang,  Ottumwa,  Wapello  Co.,  Iowa. 
13W:it 

DON'T  READ  THIS 

NLESS  you  want  to  buy  BEES  at  reduced 
_    prices.     Address,  CHARLIE  W.  BRADISH, 
13W2t  GREIG.  Lewis  Co.,  N.  i'. 


u 


60  Colonies  of  Bees  For  Sale. 

FOR  particulars,  call  on  or  address, 
A.  L.  EDWARDS,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 
13Wtf 


Vandervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

Send  for  Samples  «fe  Reduced  Prlce-Llst. 

Atf      J.YANDERYOST.Laceyville.  Pa. 

LOOK  HERE ! 

1  AA  COLONIES  of  ITALIAN  BEES  at 
X\J\J  We.OO  each.  50  line  Brown  Leghorn 
hens  at  *I.iM)  each. 

EKica  for  HiilchliiB,— White  L.,  Brown  Leg- 
horns and  8.  S.  Ilumburgs,  at  tl..')ii  for  13  eggs  ;  R. 
P.  Games,  at  t^.iKj  for  13  eggs  ;  Rouen  Ducks,  at 
$:2..'iO  for  13  eggs.    Address, 

12A13t  WM.  LOSSING,  Hokah,  Minn. 


BEES,  QUEENS, 

APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


First-Class  Goods  at  Low  Prices. 


A  FINE  LOT  OF  ITALIAN  eEKS 
F«>r  Siile  C'Ueai>. 


Send  Postal  Card  for  Illustrated  Circular 
and  Price-List. 

J".    C    S-A-TTLEIS. 
13Dtf  HARTFOKD,  WIS. 


BEE-HIVES,  SECTIONS, 

Fouiuhitioii  &  Apiarian  Supplies. 

Haviim  a  lar^'i'  stnck  .if  sections  on  band  we  will 
iurnisli  tlu-iii  in  i  rales  ..f  5iX)  each,  (less  than   .'^ai, 

■■'4  .1.  oarh).  si?..',  4'4X4'4Xl7-^ $2  50 

Vnnn  I  ,(i'i(i  t.i  ,V"wi-por  thousand 4  50 

*'      r..iwiM  tn  in.iMiii—  '*  4  25 

"    111,111)11  jiiid  upwards     "  4  U(J 

4>$x4M'.  at  fjatnc  prioes.    All  V-grooved. 
Our  Section-Cases  and  Shipping-Crates   are  as 
Rood  as  any  in  the  market,  and  at  correspondingly 
low  prices. 

Kor  description  and  prices  of  the  SUCCESS 
HIVE,  .^ciid  for  Price-List.  Estimates  given  on 
all  other  Hives. 

QUEENS  AND  BEES  FOR  1886. 

We  make  a  spocialtv  (if  rearing  tlie  AL.BINO 
QUEENS  AN1>  KEES.    Price-List  free. 

S.  VALENTINE  &  SON,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

44Ctr ° 

ROOT'S  SIMPLICITY  HIVES, 

Sections,  Kxtriietors,  Smokers,  Sepa- 
rate i'n,  Ao.,  of  lCoot^.s  ITIiiniifactiire, 
slilpped  I'roiii  Iiere  at  Ills  prices. 

Also  S.  hives  of  Soutliern  yellow  pine,  and 

Bee-Keepers'  Supplies  in  general.    Also 

Bee-Books,    Italian    Queens,    Nuclei 

and    Colonies.     Price    List   Free. 

9Wly        J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 

200    COLONIES 

OK 

ITALIAN    BEES 

FOR  SAr.iE.— InLargstroth  hives,  wired  foun- 
dation frames,  ^'ery  low.  Also  any  of  our 
Improved  Sectional  Honey-Cases  used  with  or 
without  separators.    Circular  free. 

A.  J.  A:  E.  HATFIELD, 

13Wtf  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BEAUTIFUI. 

FOUNDATION  and  very  choice  all-in-one- 
piece  SECTIONS,  v-gro'pve— Wholesale  and 
Retail,  and  exceedingly  cheap.  Send  for  samples 
and  Kree  Price-List  of  everything  needed  in  the 
apiary. 

M.  II.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch, 
I.SWtf  (Near  Detroit),  Wayne  Co.,  MICH. 

Sections  and  Berry-Baskets. 

WE,  the  orighial  inventors  of  the  one-piece 
sections,  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  Sections 
and  Berry-Baskets  in  any  quantity.  Please  write 
for  terms.  M.  <fe  H.  P.  COFFIN, 

13Wl3t  MILTON,  Trimble  Co.,  KY. 

DO  YOU  LOVE 

Poultry, Cage  Birds, Pet  Stock? 

SKND  5  cents  for  copy  of  illustrated  monthly, 
tellinf?  you  iiow  to  breed,  feed  and  care  for 
tliem  ;  what  to  do  in  time  of  sicliness  :  thft  best 
and  latest  remedies,  &c.,&c.  Only  25  ceots  per 
year.    Address, 

OUIDE  AND  PKIEND, 

13W:;t  Cl.AltBMONT,  Surry  Co.,  VA. 

An  COLONIES  of  Italian  Bees  In  Laugstroth 
ttl7  hives— $K.5(,i  each,  5.  for  *»i.  Queens  from 
Hall  &  liayhurst.    Satisfaction  ^'uaranteed. 

E.A.  GASTMAN. 

l:)Wlt  DECATUK,  ILLS. 


Prices  Reduced. 

THE  "BOSS"  ONE-PIECE 

SECTIONS. 


I^^IE 


W 


I'atented  June  liS,  1881. 

E    have  ICROI^CKn   tlie  PKICES 

on  ( Ino-I^icce  Reetions  as  follows  : 

1-lb.  SeetioiiH,  inldtsof  .■)00to4,non,  !^4..50 
In  lots  of  .^,000  to  10,000,  ^  1,000,  84.00 
i^~  For  larjrer  orders  write  for  prices.  _^3 

J.  FORNCROOK  &  CO., 

5Ctf  Watertown,  Wis.,  Jan.  15,  1886. 

IS^TIjos.  G.  Newman  &  Son,  of  Chicago,  sell 
the  one-piece  Sections  manufactured  by  us. 


1869.    UP  WITH  THE  TIMES.     1886 
Armstrong's  lj3^jf>      Perfection 

CROWN/^HIVE 

The  brood-frames,  lioney-raek,  and  section-boxes 
are  all  Revvrnlhle. 

At  the  St.  Josopli  and  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Expositions 
in  18S5,  it  took  tlte  HrNt  premium  over  several  of - 
the  most  prominent  bee-nives  now  in  use. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free.    Address. 

5Dl3t  E.  ARMSTRONG.  Jerseyville,  Dls. 

1886.   ITALIAN  QUEENS.   1886. 

FROM  APRIL  UNTIL  OCTOBER. 

UNTESTED,  Sl.OO,  per  Dozen  $8.00. 
Reared  from  Imported  Mothers.  Money 
refunded  if  not  furnished  promptly.    Address, 
■WALTEK  McTTII.I.IAinS, 
9D6t  GRIFFIN,  GEORGIA. 


Bee-Hives  and  Bee-Supplies, 

QUEENS  AND  NUCLEI. 

WE  are  now  ready  to  fill  all  orders  promptly,  at 
low  prices,  and  guarantee  our  goods.    Send 
for  Price-ljist  free. 

B.  J.  I?III.LER  &  CO., 

2Det  NAPPANEE.  IND. 


I  FOUNDATION. 


AND 

VANDERVOR'J 

WE  have  a  large  stock  of  choice  yellow  bees- 
wax, and  can  furnish  Dunham  comb  founda- 
tion for  hrood-coinb.  fut  to  itnv  size  for  42c.  per  lb. 
Extra  tliin  Vajulcrvort  fiuiinhitinn,  4Si-.  per  fb.  We 
pnnraiitce  our  fiuiri'latiun  to  Ik'  iiiado  from  pure 
tK'cswax,  and  imttosai.'.  AVillwdrk  iipwax  for  loc 
per  lb.,  and  20  cts.  per  ll>.  for  sections. 

9Dtf         COOPERSVILLE,  Ottawa  Co,,  MICH. 

SOUTHERN  HEAD-QUARTERS 

FOR  Early  Itnllun  QueeiiH,  IVuclei  nnd 
Full  Colonies  ;  the  nianufncture  of  HtveH. 
Sectioiif*.  Friini**N.  Feetlers,  FuundAtion, 
etc.,  a  specialty.  Sui>i.Tior  work  and  best  material 
at"  let-live"  prn-es.  Steam  Fartory  fully  equipped 
with  the  latest  and  most  apprt.ived  machinery 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address, 
J.  P.  H.  RROTVAT. 
7Dl0t  AUGUSTA.  GEORGIA. 


I  XL  EXTRACTORS. 

FOR  2  LnnfTstroth.  American,  or  Gallup  frames, 
with  pate— SO. S«.  Machines  for  any  size  of 
frames  made  to  order.  Oold-Bl;itit  Smokei's, 
postpaid.  60  cenU.  W.  C.  R.  IiKMI». 

7D4t  ORLEANS,  IND. 


FOK  SALE. 

Italian 


May.  Jun.  After 

Untested,  $i.w    $i.uo      .85 

Six,  5.00     4.50 

"i'ested.  2.50      2.00     1.50 

2-fr.  Nuclei— untested  queen.  a.oo      2.75    2.25 

Also  Bee-Hives.  F<'undation,  etc.    Send  tor  Price 

List.  (JNO.  NEBEL.  <&  SON. 

lyDGt  HIGH  HILL,  Mont.  Co.,  MO. 


Queens. 


rOR  sale  cheap.— Safe  &  2  gold  watches.    Wtli 
exchange  for  bees.— I.S.Huckin8,BayCity,Mich 
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LARGE  SALES-SMALL  PROFITS. 

rpHE3r(l  Edition  of  "  Ilandy-Book  and  Queen- 
X   Retiring,"  :j(m  paKea,  lixi  lllustrationa,  bound  in 

cloth,  by  mail *1  10 

Book  and  panjple  latest  improved  Drone  and 

Queen  Trap,  by  mail 1  50 

Book  and  tested  queen,  any  race  (from  June 

toOctober) 2  00 

Book  and  warranted  queen,  ditto,  ditto l  7.5 

Money  Order  tifQce  at  Salem.  Mass.  Postage 
stamps  will  do  for  odd  change.  Send  forTirculars. 

l2Atf        Henry  Alley,  Wenham,  Mass. 

BOSS  BKE-FEKDER.— Sailiplp    and 
full    parllfiilars     lor    30    cents.— 

For  feeding  inside  of  any  hive,  without  disturiiing 
the  Bees.  X.  C.  IVfRK, 

llA;it  GRINNELL.  IOWA. 

PITR£  Italian  Bern,  of  tbe  best  strain.    In 
LangstrolhorGallup  hives.    Send  for Circiilar. 
llAtf  O.  CLUTE,  lon'a  City,  Iowa. 

KENWAKD     HAI.L1    APlARTf. 

J.  W.  K.  Sh.iw  &  Co.,  Specialists, 

SEND  Italian  Queens,  from  February  to 
Decemlier,  untested,  tor  Jl.OO  each  ;  per 
dozen,  $10.00.  Tested  queens,  $2.00  each. 
On  weekly  orders  dealers  have  special  rates. 
l.lAlt     lOEEAUVILLE,  Iberia  Parish,  LA. 

30  rOIiONTES  OF 

ITALIAN  BEES 

FOR  SALE, 

In    movable-frame  Hives. 

PRKIC  from  ¥7  to  $10, 

aecordiiiu:   to  the    number 

ordered. 

Dr.  H.  ?r.  Rogers,  Zuiubro  FalI«i,ITIIiiii. 
uAat 

MANUFACTORY 

FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others 
with 

HivcN,  Sectioiiw,  Sliippiiig-Crates, 
Supers,  elc, 

of  all  kinds.  I  make  aspecialty  of  LANGSTUOTH 
ANK  MOUEdT  HIVKS.  Correspondence  wi-h 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address, 

GKOROr:  TAYLOR, 
1 1  Atf  DUNDEE,  Kane  Co..  ILLS. 

SYSTEMATIC  ANrGONVENIENL 


DAVIS'  PATENT  HOXEY  (  ARl'.IAGE, 

REVOLVryo  COMn-lIAXGElt, 

Tool  Box  and  Eecoi  ding  Desk  Combined, 
Price,  complete,  only $18.00. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923  &  92.''>  West  Ma.llson  Street.      CHICAGO.  ILL,. 


Bee-Hives,  Honey-Boxes,  Sections. 

Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  the  World. 

Capacity,  one  car-load  per  day.    Best  of  ROuds  at 
lowest  prlce?<.    Write  f^r  price-list. 

C.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO. 

.5]  Atf.  VVATERTOWN,  WIS. 


SECTIONS. 

Job  Lot— Ch.©ap! 

WE  have  received  a  Job  Lot  of  25,000 
One-Picce  Sections  with  square  groove, 
which  we  will  close  out  at  $4.00  per  1,000,  or 
$*2..")0  for  500.  The  size  is  :  top  iiiid  bottom, 
6  inches;  sides,  5^  inch;  widtli  of  section,  l^i 
inches— narrow  tops. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

9'-»3  &  92.)  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Fruit-Farm  &  A-piary 

FOR  SAI^E  CHEAP! 

Qf^  ACRES,  hill-land,'^  well-stocked  with  apples. 
*f\J  peaches,  i>e:ir8,  plums,  quinces,  griipes.  and 
small  truit,  in  tine  bearinK  condition.  'I'he  remain- 
der is  in  pasture,  ^rass,  arnin,  etc.  Apiary  contains 
140  II'AI.IAIV  <^OLOMIES  in  Lant'strnth 
hives.  Bee-house  and  all  modern  appliances  for 
apiculture,  in  as  urmd  location  for  bee-^  and  hnney 
as  can  be  found,  (iood  nv-room  house,  beautifully 
located,  commanding  a  view  of  the  city,  river  and 
surrounding  cimntry.  New  barn  and  out-buildings, 
cistern,  never-failing  springs,  etc.  Reasons  for 
selling— a^e  and  ill-healtli. 

lAtf     s.  A.  STILLMAN,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 

Price,  by  Express,  50cts.:  by  mail.  6.^  cts.:  12  in 
the  flat,  nntl  one  nailed  (13  in  all),  $3.50  ;  60,  in  the 
flat,  »12.oo.    Aiidres.s, 

THOS.  «.  NEWMAN  &.  SON, 
923  &  92.J  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Given's  Foundation  Press 

'PHE  GIVES  PRESS  stands  In  the  Tront 
1  rank  for  manufncturinK  FODNUATION 
III  Wired  FrameM,  as  well  as  foundation  for 
SECTIONS.  Without  a  diasentlnii  voice,  all  of 
our  customers  atiarm  its  superiority. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Samples. 

J.  R.  CAI.UWEL,L.  .fe  CO., 
lAtf  nOOPBSTON,  Vermillion  Co.,  ILL. 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-K£EFEB'S  ADVISER. 

TheBiirTiSH  liEE  Joitrnalis  published  every 
Week,  at 'i'en  Shillings  and  M'd.  per  annum,  and 
contains  the  best  practical  Information  for  the 
time  being,  showing  what  to  do.  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it-    It  is  edited  by  T.  W.  Uowan,  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  one  year,  for  $3.50. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,  MANIIAI,  or  THE  APIARY. 

12,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

13th  1'huiiHuad  «Iiist  Out  I 

lOth  Thousand  Sold  in  Just  Four  Months! 

4,000  Sold  S&nee  Miiy.  188». 
More  than  r,u  pages,  and  more  than  5(t  dne  lllus- 
trationa were  added  in  tliesth  edition,  'i'liewh'de 
work  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-keeping.  It  is  certainly 
tbe  fullest  and  most  scieiitiflc  work  treating  of 
bees  in  the  World,  i'rice,  by  mail.SH.SS.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J.  COOK.,  Author  and  Publisher, 
lAly  Agricultural  College, Mich. 


niE  AMERICAN   APICIILTURIST 

(ESTABLISHED  IN   1883.) 
IT>1j  be  mailed  to  any  address  for3  months,  on 


W 


receipt  of  li.'j  cts.  in  stamps.  Siimple  copies 
free.     Address, 
iJAtf       AM.  APICUl/rURIST.  Wenham.  Mass. 


100  COLONIES 

OF 

ORANGE-COLOKED   ITALIANS 

WHITE-BANDED   ALBINO   BEES 

'■piIO^E  in  want  of  Bees.  Queens,  or  Ajiiarian 
X  Supplies  will  do  well  to  send  for  mv  liiitb  An- 
nual Price-List  before  purchasing.    Address. 

Successor  to  Wm.  TT'.  Cary  &  Son, 

COLERAINE,  MASS. 

N.B.— The  best  testimonial  I  can  give,  is  that  my 
trade  has  mure  than  rioubled  in  the  past  .3  years, 
7Dtf 


NEW  ONE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL. 

'■puis  new  size  of  our  Tapering 
1  Honey  Pails  isof  uniform  design 
with  the  other  sizes,  having  the  top 
edge  turned  over,  and  has  a  bail  or 
handle,— making  it  very  convenient 
to  carry.  It  is  weli-made  and,  when 
tilled  with  honey,  makes  a  novel  and 
attractive  small  package,  that  can 
be  sold  for  jn  cents  or  less.  Many 
coiisumtTs  will  buy  it  in  order  to  give  the  children 
a  handacmie  tnv  pail.  PRICE,  15  cents  per 
dozen,  or  !(ii.>.00  per  lOO. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street.       CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Dadaiit'sFoiindationFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 
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CENTS  per  pound,  boxed.  Uaha 

VonDorn's  Dunham  Brood      HUIIu 
FouiuUition,    t^ireular  Erec.Dnttnr 

T.Ii.VonI>orn,  Oma/ia,iVe&.  DCllUI 


/fill's  OF  LIGHT,  the  original  Bee  and  PouUr]/ 
•TntiriuiL  Published  in  the  interest  nf  Bee-Keeping 
and  PnuUry  Raising.  J.  J.  MARTIN  &  CO.,  Pub- 
lishers. Nortli  Manchester,  Ind.  Sumple  copy  FREE. 
Sitbscription  price  SO  cents  per  year.         l]i)8t 


EXCELSIOR 

HONEY  EXTRACTORS 

In  answer  to  frequent  Inquiries 
for  Extractors  carrying  3  and  4 
Langstroth  frames,  we  have  con- 
cluded to  adopt  these  two  new 
sizes.  The  H  frame  basket  is  in  a 
can  of  the  same  size  and  style  as 
ii^^^"^ ''  'rt'liilf  the  2  frame.  The  4  frame  basket 
uS-~ — ^^UnWhl  is  in  tiie  larger  can,  with  the  cone 
or  metal  standard  for  the  basket 
to  revolve  upon,  leaving  room  un- 
derneath the  basket  for  75  or  HO 
lbs.  of  honey.  It  will  becomplete, 
with  covers,  and  in  every  way 
identical,  except  in  size,  with  the 
IHU"!  Extractor.  I3x2(),  which  is 
intended  for  any  size  of  frame. 

Excepting  with   the    |k,(x»   Ex- 
tractors, all   the   different  styles 
have  strainers  over  the  canatlead- 
ing  to  the  htjney  gate,  and  mova- 
ble sides    In    the   Comb   Baskets.    The  |h.ck>  and 

Ho.fHj  Extractors  have  no  covers. 

For  2  American  frames,  13x13  Inches $8  00 

For  2  Langstroth 

For  3         " 

For  4 

For  2  frames  of  any  size,  13x20 

For  3       "  ^*  13x20 

For  4       "  "  13x20 


10x18 
10x18 
10x18 


8  00 
...10  00 
...14  00 
...12  00 
...12  00 
...16  00 


THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BEG  Hives  and  Sections  —Send  to  HERR  & 
BBULE,  manufacturers,  Beaver  Dam, Wis.,  for 
price  lists.    Good  materials.    Low  prices.      10A26t 


FOR  SAI^E.— Italian  and  Cyprian   Bees  and 
Queens  (in    any  quantity).  Extractors,  Bee- 
Books,  etc.    Address,    OTTO  KLKINOW, 
1 1  Atf     (Opp.  Ft.  Wayne  Gate),  DETROIT,  MICH. 

DRAKE  &  SMITH, 

Successors  to  A.  E.  Manum,  Bristol,  Vt. 

MANUFACTXTREKS  of  the  BRISTOH. 
15ee-Hive,  the  Standard  Hive  of  Vermont, 
Scctlun  Honey-Boxen,  all  sizes,  made  from 
White  I'oplar.  (the  be^t  timber  in  tlie  world  for 
boney-boxes).  1-pound  boxes  a  specialty.  Clamps, 
Separators  and  Wood  Sides.  Jjightning  Glners, 
Shippin^i  <'rate8.  Bee  Escapes.  Bee  Feeders,  and 
Manum's  Bee  Smokers— all  made  of  the  best  ma- 
terial and  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  Send  stamp 
for  illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price- List.    46Dl2t 


THE  VICTOR  HIVE 

Is  pronounced  by  competent  apiarists  to  be  the 
Best  Hive  for  comb  honey.  It  is  operated  on 
a  new  principle,  the  passat^e-ways  being  contin- 
uous through  perforated  zinc  to  the  sections.  Our 
dovetailed  White  Poplar  Sections,  with  or  without 
side  pas.^ages.  cannot  be  excelled  in  accuracy  or 
Hmoothness.  They  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be 
made.  Sample  of  the  new  sections  for  2  one-cent 
stamps.    Catalogue  on  application. 

Address.    DR.  O.  I...  TINKER. 
3Dtf  WEW  PHILADELPHIA,  OHIO. 

BROOW-FR AMES.  -C.  W.  Dayton.  Bradford. 
Iowa,  will  furnisli  flrst-ctass  brood-frames  of 
any  size,  at  $1.00  per  100.  ready  to  nail ;  and  will 
take  honey  and  beeswax  in  payment  for  tlie  same. 
7Dtf 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 


Vol,  nil,    April  11886,     1,14, 


He  tliat  Bloii  s  the  Coals  in  guarrels 
he  has  nothing-  to  do  with,  has  no  ri^htto 
complain  if  the  sparlts  flj-  in  his  face. 


An  Old  House  in  California,  which  had 
been  abandoned  to  several  swarms  of  bees, 
yielded  !)00  pounds  of  honey  of  excellent 
quality,  so  says  an  exchange. 


IWr.  J.  M.  Shuck,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
has  been  allowed  another  patent  on  his 
invertible  hive. 


On  page  18.3,  let  column,  in  the  17th  line 
from  the  bottom,  the  word  "  eighth  "  was 
omitted  by  the  printer.  The  sentence  should 
read  thus:  "I  place  the  cells  in  the 
nursery  cages  on  the  eighth  day  after  they 
are  sealed,  and  before  night  many  of  the 
queens  will  emerge." 


Xhe  Coni^ireHslunal  P.O.  Committee  has 
Instructed  a  meralicr  to  report  the  "Double 
Fourth-Class  Postaj^e  Bill  "  adversely  to  the 
House.  It  is  very  similar  in  its  provisions 
to  the  Bill  offered  in  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Iowa.  The  "stir"  made  by 
business  men  (bee-lteepers  included)  has 
killed  that  very  unjust  and  unreasonable 
measure.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  that ;  now 
some  one  ought  to  move  that  it  be  decreased 
to  one  cent  for  each  2  ounces. 


"Bees  and  Bee-Keeiijns;;  ScientiBc 
and  Practical.  A  Complete  Treatise  on  the 
Anatomy,  Physiolopry,  Floral  Relations  and 
Profitable  Management  of  the  Hive-Bee,"  is 
the  title  of  the  new  work  on  bee-keeping,  by 
Mr.  Frank  Cheshire,  and  is  published  by  L. 
Upcott  Gill,  170  Strand.  W.  C,  London.  The 
first  volume  contains  the  scientific  part,  and 
Is  now  complete.  It  has  .336  pages,  is 
elegantly  printed,  beautifully  illustrated, 
and  handsomely  bound.  The  subject-matter 
Is  comprehensive,  the  information  recent, 
and  the  style  faultless.  We  can  supply  this 
vol u me  at -tS.OO.  postpaid.  We  will  publish 
a  review  of  this  work  as  soon  as  space  will 
permit. 


Notivlthstandlug  there  bag  been  no 
severe  cold  weather  during  March,  says  the 
[ndUiiia  Farmer,  the  weather  has  been  snlll- 
elently  cool  to  retard  all  vegetation,  and  the 
chances  are  In  favor  of  the  bees  being  able 
to  reap  a  rich  harvest  from  the  maple  and 
early  willow  bloom,  giving  them  an  e.\cep- 
tionally  good  start  for  the  season. 

.So  far  as  wo  are  now  able  to  foresee,  the 
prospects  are  very  encouraging  for  the  bees 
and  their  masters.  The  losses  have  been 
light,  and  bees  in  the  main  have  come 
through  the  winter  in  tine  condition. 

Colonies  that  are  a  little  weak  build  up 
very  slowly  during  the  cool  weather  of 
early  spring,  the  small  number  of  bees 
being  unable  to  create  the  required  amount 
of  heat  c.\cept  over  a  very  small  patch  of 
brood.  They  may  be  assisted  very  materially 
by  decreasing  the  size  of  the  brood-chamber 
with  division-boards,  and  by  a  covering  of 
some  warm  material.  Old  pieces  of  carpet, 
bagging,  or  any  thing  that  will  retain  the 
heat  answers  the  purpose. 

We  have  tried  many  substitutes  for  pollen, 
but  give  the  preference  to  rye-meal,  as  the 
bees  seem  to  like  it  better.  The  meal  should 
be  spread  in  shallow  boxes  In  a  sheltered, 
sunny  nook,  out  of  the  wind.  If  the  bees  do 
not  take  to  it  readily,  some  scraps  of  old 
comb  laid  in  the  box  will  attract  their 
attention.  After  one  or  two  commence 
work  others  are  soon  attracted  by  the  hum 
of  their  busy  wings,  and  In  a  short  time  the 
box  will  be  full  of  their  wallowing  dirty 
bodies,  offering  one  a  good  opportunity  to 
study  the  process  of  gathering  and  storing 
pollen.  They  of  course  gather  only  the 
finer  particles  of  the  meal,  leaving  the  hulls 
as  oO'al,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  what  a 
quantity  they  can  carry  away  in  this  manner 
in  a  few  short  hours. 


From  Norway  comes  this  from  an 
ardent  admirer  of  American  apicultural 
progressiveness.  Mr.  Ivar  S.  Young,  editor 
of  the  Norwegian  bee-paper  at  Christiana, 
writes  thus:  "I  have  received  the  History 
of  the  North  American  Bee- Keepers'  Society, 
and  have  read  it  with  great  pleasure  ;  but  I 
regret  not  having  been  able  to  bo  present  at 
the  enthusiastic  meeting  in  Detroit,  last 
December.  I  feel  now  more  than  ever  the 
need  of  seeing,  hearing,  and  living  with  the 
most  advanced  bee-keepers  of  the  world." 
We  should  be  pleased  to  have  our  European 
cotemporary  attend  the  next  meeting  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  next  fall. 


A  man  In  Texas  has  Just  taken  out  a 
patent  on  a  honey  extractor  consisting  of 
a  revolving  comb-basket  in  a  "can"  or 
barrel,  with  a  long  spindle  running  up 
through  a  wooden  cover  turned  by  a  string 
being  wound  around  It,  the  ends  of  which  is 
held  in  the  operator's  hands,  and  when  ono 
end  is  being  pulled  the  comb-basket  turns 
ono  way,  and  then  by  pulling  the  other  end 
of  the  string,  it  revolves  the  other  way. 
Such  might  have  been  an  invention  50  years 
ago,  but  now  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  century 
behind  the  times.  The  "inventor  "  must  be 
a  veritable  "  Kip  Van  Winkle,"  who  has 
been  sleeping  for  20  years  and  has  Just 
awoke.  The  patent  was  Issued  less  than 
two  months  ago. 


The     Antl-Adulteratlon      Bill     now 

before  Congress,  has  been  read  twice,  and  Is 
likely  to  pass.  The  BUI  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  necessary  for  the  protection  and 
advanecmentor  public  health.  They  have  a 
stringent  law  in  France,  and  it  Is  executed 
with  vigor.  Wo  ought  to  have  a  similar  one, 
for  an  adultoratorof  any  article  of  food  or 
medicine  should  be  sent  to  State's  Prison. 

Paris  has  a  superb  Municipal  Laboratory, 
the  ofhces,  analytical  chemists'  rooms,  and 
other  departments  of  which  are  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Prefectxire  de  Piilice,  or 
Central  Police  Ollice.  To  this  laboratory 
anybody  who  doubts  the  genuineness  of  an 
article  of  food  that  ho  has  purchased,  may 
bring  it  for  analysis.  It  will  cost  him  noth- 
ing to  have  it  analyzed.  Two  inspectors 
from  the  lalv.ratory  go  to  the  shopkeepers' 
place  of  business,  and  take  samples  of  the 
kind  of  goods  already  analyzed  and  found 
to  be  adulterated.  If  the  analysis  of  those 
samples  agn^e  with  the  one  previously 
made,  the  shop-keeper  is  rigorously  pro- 
ceeded against  at  once.  He  is  liable  to  be 
heavily  fined.  Imprisoned,  deprived  of  the 
few  civil  rights  he  is  supposed  to  be  other- 
wise entitled  to,  and  has  to  display  conspicu- 
ously in  his  store  window  or  on  his  door,  for 
a  year,  a  large  placard  bearing  the  words, 
"  Convicted  of  Adulteration." 


Another  New  Work  on  Bee-Culture. 

—Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Marengo,  Ills.,  has 
written  a  new  book,  entitled,  "  A  Tear 
Among  the  liees  :  being  a  talk  about  some 
of  the  plans,  practices  and  implements  used 
by  a  bee-keeper  of  2.5  years'  experience,  who 
has  for  eight  years  made  the  production  of 
honey  his  sole  business."  It  is  thus  described 
by  the  author  : 

It  is  Intended,  as  near  as  possible,  to  go  over 
the  whole  ground  of  what  I  do  from  the  one 
end  of  the  year  to  the  other;  Just  what  I 
should  expect  a  bee-keeper  to  observe  if  he 
made  me  a  visit  of  a  year.  There  Is  nothing 
published  that  occupies  exactly  this  field, 
and  I  often  think  how  much  I  would  have 
given  for  such  a  work  2.>  years  ago. 

We  are  now  printing  It  and  it  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  in  about :!  weeks.  It  will  con- 
tain about  128  pages,  and  will  be  nicely 
bound  in  cloth.  Price,  7.')  cents  by  mail, 
postpaid.  It  is  a  valuable  work,  thoroughly 
practical  and  progressive.  Just  the  thing  for 
beginners,  and  will  obtain  a  large  sale. 


fiew  Frlce-Llsts  have  been  received 
from  the  following  persons  : 

A.I.  Boot,  Medina.  O.— 40  pages— .53d  edi- 
tion—Bee-Keepers'  Supplies,  etc. 

A.  E.  Woodward,  Grooms'  Corners. — i 
pages— Italian  and  Albino  Bees  and  Queens. 

James  F.  Wood,  North  Prescott,  Mass.— 6 
pages— Queens  and  Bees. 

J.  M.  Shuck,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.— .32  pages 
—Invertible  Hives  and  Implements  for  the 
Apiary.  Also  Curl's  Self-Inking  Section 
Stamp,  for  marking  Sections  containing 
honey. 

.las.  M.  Hyne,  Stewartsville,  Ind.— 12  pages 
—Bees,  Queens,  and  Apiarian  Supplies. 

M.  E.  Mason,  Andover,  O.— 1  page— Bee- 
Keepers'  Supplies. 

Geo.  T.  Hammond,  Brockport,  N.  Y. — t 
pages— Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

Chas.  Stewart,  SammonsvlUe,  N.  Y. — 1 
page— Comb  Foundation. 

J.  C.  Bowman,  North  Lima,  O. — 16  pages — 
Italian  Bcea  and  Queens,  Bee-Keepers' Sup- 
plies and  Fowls. 

F.  D.  Welcome,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. — 4 
pages— Bees,  Queens,  Supplies,  and  Small 
Fruit. 

Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of  either  of  them, 
can  obtain  it  by  sending  a  postal  card  to  the 
address  as  given  above. 
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REPLIES  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 

TrausMiig  Bees, 

Query,  No.  231.— I  bave  a  number  of 
colonies  of  bees  to  transfer  to  Langstroth 
hives,  and  would  lllie  to  know  the  best 
method  of  doing  it,  and  when  it  should  be 
done.  I  desire  replies  by  prominent  api- 
arists.—Va. 

1  think  that  1  should  use  the  phiii 
which  James  Heddon  employs.  It 
has  been  given  in  the  Bee  Journal. 
— C.  C.  Miller. 

The  method  recommended  by  James 
Heddon  is  good.  Transferring  can 
be  done  at  any  time,  but  I  prefer  to 
do  it  when  the  apple  trees  are  in 
bloom.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

Drum  out  the  bees  from  the  old 
hive,  and  hive  them  in  the  usual  way, 
by  shaking  them  in  front  of  a  hive 
containing  combs  or  foundation  on 
the  old  stand.  The  best  time  to  do 
this  is  when  the  honey  is  coming  in 
moderately  at  the  beginning  of  the 
(white  clover)  honey  season.— H.  R. 

Eo A RDM AN. 

Transferring  should  be  done  in  the 
spring,  and  when  fruit  trees  are  in 
bloom  is  the  best  time  to  do  it.  For 
detail  of  a  method  consult  any  work 
on  bee-keeping.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

I  transfer  bees  during  apple  bloom 
with  the  least  possible  trouble.  The 
combs  at  that  time  contain  less  honey 
than  at  any  other  time,  and  are  tough 
without  being  soft  or  brittle.  If  the 
combs  are  not  too  old  and  crooked,  it 
has  always  paid  me  to  transfer  all  the 
worker  combs.  If  any  of  them  turn 
out  to  be  unsatisfactory  they  can  be 
removed  afterwards  at  little  cost.  It 
will  pay  dealers  in  bees  and  supplies 
to  use  foundation  in  place  of  the 
combs,  but  it  does  not  pay  the  be- 
ginner to  go  too  fast.  Any  of  the 
text  books  give  the  modris  operandi.— 
G.  W.  Demaree. 


Sowing  Melilot  anil  Alsike  Clover. 

Query,  No.  232.— Will  it  pay  to  sow 
melilot  clover  with  Alsilse  clover  in  March 
on  fall  wheat,  letting  them  stand  two  years? 
White  clover  blooms  in  this  locality  from 
May  'JO  until  July  1.  Can  I  prevent  the 
Alsibe  from  blooming  until  after  this  time, 
by  pasturing  until  the  middle  of  May  ?  Will 
it  then  bloom  in  time  for  me  to  secure  the 
seed  ?— Ind. 

Alsike  can  be  kept  from  blooming 
in  the  wav  mentioned,  and  a  crop  of 
seed  secured.— VV.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

I  think  it  will  pay  to  sow  the 
Alsike;  hut  I  should  prefer  to  sow 
this  unmixed.  By  feeding  this  off,  its 
time  of  bloom  can  be  deferred.     My 


brother  has  tried  Alsike  with  great 
success. — A.  J.  Cook. 

We  do  not  think  it  will  pay,  as  the 
melilot  grows  too  coarse,  and  will 
spoil  the  other  for  hay.  It  is  far 
better  to  sow  them  separately.  Meli- 
lot is  good  for  land  which  has  been 
ruined  by  bad  cultivation.  Its  roots 
are  very  large,  and  it  promptly  en- 
riches the  soil.— Dadant  &  Son. 


Spce  Betf  een  Brood-Comlis, 

Qnery,  No.  233.— Where  box-hives  are 
used  with  immovable  bars  to  support  the 
combs,  ■'i  of  an  inch  thick,  would  not  %  of  an 
inch  space  between  the  combs  be  as  good  or 
better  than  'J  of  an  inch,  giving  less  lurking 
place  for  the  hees  in  the  hive,  and  sending 
more  bees  to  the  surplus  boxes  ?  If  not, 
what  are  the  objections  ?— F. 

Yes,  %  of  an  inch  is  enough.— H. 

R.  BOARDMAN. 

I  think  vour  plan  might  be  good  if 
the  bees  would  follow,  but  I  have 
tried  it  a  little  with  movable  frames, 
and  the  bees  changed  the  space  as 
they  built  down.  But  surely— surely 
—do  you  take  a  bee-paper,  and  are 
you  going  to  make  box-hives  V — C.  C. 
Miller. 

Yes,  undoubtedly.  In  fact  I  find  it 
to  be  the  case  with  frames.  I  find 
also  that  when  a  bee-space  only  is 
left  between  the  frames,  brood  is 
deposited  close  to  the  top;  when,  if 
they  were  wider  apart,  the  comb 
would  be  used  for  the  storage  of 
honey.  I  prefer  thus  spacing  the 
frames  to  reversing,  as  it  can  be  more 
easily  and  cheaply  accomplished.— J. 
E.  Pond,  Jr. 

I  have  worked  the  combs  from  1)4 
to  IJ^  inches  apart,  from  center  to 
center  of  the  combs,  with  success. 
For  stationary  combs,  1%  is  exactly 
right.  If  the  bars  are  %  of  an  inch 
wide  they  will  be  ^  of  an  inch  apart. 
When  constructing  hives  with  fixed 
combs,  you  must  remember  that  one 
advantage  may  be  offset  by  some  dis- 
advantage. Thus,  if  close  combs 
force  the  bees  into  the  surplus  de- 
partment, the  narrow  spaces  will 
spread  the  bees  too  thinly  when  in 
winter  quarters.— G.  W.Demarke. 


Swarming  anil  DiTidinE, 

Query,  No.  234.— Are  bees  liable  to 
swarm  after  they  have  been  divided,  If 
plenty  of  surplus  room  is  given  them? 
What  is  the  best  method  of  dividing  ?— Wis. 

Yes.     There  are  too  many  "ifs," 

''  buts  "  and  ''  ands  ''  to  give  the  best 
method  in  this  department.— W.  Z. 
Hutchinson. 

1.  They  are  iu  this  locality.  2.  By 
allowing  natural  swarming  and  doing 
away  with  after-swarms.— G.  M.Doo- 

LITTLE. 

Not  as  a  rule.  The  best  plan  of 
dividing  is  to  take  2  or  3  combs  of 
brood  with  adhering  bees  from  2  or  3 


colonies  and  unite  them,  giving  them 
a  queen.— H.  R.  Boardman. 

They  will  often  swarm  after  being 
divided,  though  if  given  plenty  of 
room  they  are  not  apt  to  do  so.  Witti 
reversible  hives  I  think  that  the 
swarming  can  be  easily  prevented. 
For  increase, unless  we  permit  swarm- 
ing, I  prefer  to  buildup  nuclei. — A.  J. 
Cook. 

Bees  are  as  liable  to  swarm  if 
divided  after  they  get  the  swarming 
fever,  as  if  they  were  left  aione.  If 
divided  before  they  get  the  swarming 
impulse,  the  dividing  may  prevent 
swarming.  It  would  take  3  pages  for 
the  methods  of  dividing.— Dadant  & 
Son. 

This  is  a  question  that  requires 
more  space  to  answer  than  this  de- 
partment can  afford.  I  have  given 
my  experience  regarding  it  in  my 
book,  ''Success."— James  Heddon. 


Convention  Notices. 


t^~  The  bee-keepers  of  Stark  and  adjoining 
cnunliea  are  *'arnestly  requested  to  meet  at  GraDRe 
Hall  (over  Farmer's  Bank).  Canton,  O..  on  Tues- 
day, Apr.  13,  18H6,  for  the  purpose  of  effectinK  a 
permanent  organization.    Make  Thomson,  Sec. 


ly  The  Southern  Illinois  Bee-Keepers'  Associ- 
ation will  hold  Its  3d  annual  convention  in  Teague 
&  Harris's  Hall  at  Duquoin,  Ills.,  on  Thursday, 
Apr.  8,  1886,  at  10  a.m.  A  general  Invitation  Is 
extended.  F.  H.  Kennedy,  See. 


t^~  The  Union  Bee-Keepers'  Association  of 
Western  Iowa  will  meet  in  Dexter,  Iowa,  oh  April 
10,  1886.  at  10  a.m.  M.  E.  Darby,  See. 


jy  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  to 
attend  the  8th  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  State 
Bee-Keepers'  Association,  to  be  held  at  Judge  W. 
H.  Andrews'  bee-farm,  at  McKtnney,  Tex.,  on  May 
5  and  H,  1HH6.  Indications  for  a  grand  meeting 
grow  brighter  every  day.  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  render  this  meeting  the  best  and  largest 
ever  held  in  the  State.    No  hotel  biilB  to  pay. 

B.  F.  Carroll.  Sec. 


ly  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
N.  Y.  and  Northern  Pa.  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  be  held  at  Randolph,  N.  Y  ,  on  May  4,  18-^6. 
A.  D.  Jacobs.  See. 


t^T  The  Progressive  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  Macomb,  Ills.,  on  Friday,  Apr.  9,  1886, 
afternoon  and  evening.  Essays  will  be  read  and 
an  address  will  be  given  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Briggs.  of 
Wilton  Junction.  lown.  Other  speakers  of  note 
will  be  presen>.  It  is  desired  that  all  interested  in 
bee-keeping  should  be  present. 

J.  G.  Norton.  Sec. 


t^  The  DesMoines  Co.  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion will  meet  at  the  Court  House  in  Burlington, 
Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Apr.  '27,  iHrtc.  at  lo  a.m.  Any 
articles  sent  tQ  the  President,  Mr.Geo.  Bischoff.  at 
Burlington,  for  exhibition,  will  be  well  cared  for 
and  returned  or  sold  as  the  sender  may  direct.  A 
cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  interested  in 
bee-keeping.  John  Nau,  Sec. 


13^  The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Pythian 
Hall.  N.  W  Corner  of  Mnin  and  lith  Sts..  (entrance 
on  nth  St.).  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  on  Apr.  2;i  and 
30,  i88n.  '1  he  Cable  Line  can  be  taken  from  the 
(^nion  Depot  for  9th  and  Main  Sts.  The  following 
essays  will  be  read:  "The  Honey  Market,"  by 
demons,  Cloon  &  Co.;  "  Bee-Keeping  in  Iowa,"  by 
E,  Kretehmer  ;  "Best  method  of  handling  bees 
for  comb  honey,"  by  A.  A.  Baldwin;  "Missouri 
Bee  Keeping,"  by  J.  D  IN^iirce  ;  "Does  bee-keep- 
ing pay  as  a  pursuit?"  by  Jos.  Nysewander  ;  and 
"  Invertible  Frames  and  Hives,"  by  J.  M-  Shuck. 
P.  Baldwin,  Sec. 


10^  The  Illinois  Central  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  at 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  19  and  20,  1886. 

J.  M.  Hambaugh,  Sm. 


To  any  One  sending  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber with  their  cwn  renewal  (with  $2.00i, 
we  will  present  a  copy  of  the  new  "Con- 
vention History  of  America." 
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Explanatory.— The  figures  before  the 

names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring-, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  O  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  centre  of  the  State  named : 
6  north  of  the  centre  ;  9  south  ;  0+  east ; 
*Owest;  and  this  6  northeast;  *o  northwest; 
o^  southeast;  and  P  southwest  of  the  centre 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


For  the  Amennan  Bee  Joumat 


Replies  to  Inpiries  atiout  my  Hive. 


JAMES  HEDDON. 


I  deplore  the  necessity  of  writing 
80  long  an  article  upon  this  subject. 
I  will  endeavor  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions of  Messrs.  Alves,  Kretchmer, 
and  Pond,  most  of  which  relate  to  our 
United  States  patent  laws  and  rul- 
ings. For  the  past  20  years  some  of 
my  study  outside  of  apiculture  has 
been  that  of  patent  law ;  being  led  in 
this  direction  by  association  with  a 
near  friend,  who  is  one  of  the  leading 
solicitors  and  counselors  in  this  coun- 
try. Before  penning  my  replies, 
allow  me  to  quote  the  following  from 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions,  and 
other  high  authority,  numbering  the 
quotations  in  sections,  references  to 
which  will  save  time  and  space  ;  for  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  brevity  and 
justice  to  the  subject  are  not  possible 
partners  when  discussing  this  ques- 
tion, and  answering  many  inquirers 
in  one  article. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  bee-keepers 
have  received  some  false  impressions 
regarding  the  object  and  worth  of 
our  patent  system,  and  that  almost  all 
believe  the  erroaeous  doctrine  that 
the  breadth  and  validity  of  a  patent 
may  be  determined  by  subjecting  its 
•claims  to  a  few  sharply-detined,  dog- 
matic statutes.  I  offer  the  following 
quotations  : 

Shx'TIOn  I.— The  right  of  property  which 
iin  inventor  has  in  his  invention  is  excelled 
111  [loint  o(  dignity  by  no  other  property- 
right  whatever.  The  benetits  which  he  con- 
fers are  greatei  than  tlaose  which  he 
receives.  He  receives  from  the  Government 
nothing  which  costs  the  Government  or  the 
people  a  dollar  or  a  sacrifice.  He  receives 
nothing  but  a  contract  which  provides  that 
for  a  limited  time  he  may  e.vclusivelv  enioy 
his  own.  Letters-patent  arc  not  hurtful 
monopolies. 

II.— Old  desires  newly  attained  are  evi- 
dence of  invention. 

III.— Combining  old  devices  into  a  new 
article  constitutes  invention,  when  such 
combination  produces  a  new  mode  of 
operation. 

IV.— According  to  a  principle  in  patent 
law— one  prominent  in  determining  patents 
ability— the  public  adoption  or  desire  to 
adopt  a  new  device  affords  evidence  of 
novelty  and  patentability. 

v.— Patent  law  declares  that  the  fact  of 
abandonment  and  subsequent  adoption  of 
things  claimed  to  be  alike,  is  evidence  suf- 
flolont  to  negative  that  claim. 


VI.— Novelty  of  a  thing  is  not  negatived 
by  any  other  thing  fundamentally  incapable 
of  the  functions  of  the  first. 

VII.— Novelty  and  patentability  are  not 
negatived  by  the  fact  that  every  part  of  the 
thing  is  old. 

(By  virtue  of  a  new  combination  of 
the  old  26  letters,  this  issue  of  the 
Amekican  Bee  Journal  is  new.) 

VIII.— Novelty  of  any  thing  is  not  nega- 
tived by  another  thing  which  was  not 
designed  or  used  to  perform  the  functions 
of  the  first.  Everything  favors  the  patentee 
on  account  of  perjury. 

IX. —Infringement  or  desire  to  infringe, 
are  either  or  both,  pi'ima  facie  eviden'O 
of  utility. 

X.— Addition  to  a  patented  machine  or 
manufacture  does  not  enable  him  who 
makes,  uses  or  sells  the  patented  thing  with 
the  addition,  to  avoid  a  charge  of  infringe- 
ment. The  above  is  true,  even  when  the 
addition  is  agreat  improvement,  and  patent- 
able or  patented. 

XI.— Changing  the  relative  position  of  the 
parts  of  a  machine  or  manufacture  does  not 
avert  infringement  where  the  parts  trans- 
posed perform  substantially  the  same 
respective  functions  after  the  change  as 
before. 

XII.— Any  claim  will  hold  its  equivalent, 
for  few  combinations  now  exist,  or  can 
hereafter  be  made,  which  do  not  contain  at 
least  one  element,  an  efficient  substitute  for 
which  could  readily  be  suggested  by  any 
person  skilled  in  the  particular  art. 

Xm.— The  state  of  the  art  to  which  an 
invention  belongs  at  the  time  that  invention 
was  made,  must  be  considered  in  construing 
any  claim  for  that  invention. 

XIX.— The  original  inventor  of  a  machine 
will  have  a  right  to  treat  as  infringers  all 
who  make,  use  or  sell  a  machine  operating 
on  the  same  principles  or  performing  the 
same  functions  by  analogous  means  or 
equivalent  combinations. 

XX.— A  patent  should  be  construed  In  a 
liberal  spirit  to  sustain  the  just  claims  of 
the  inventor.  Noveltyand  utility  constitute 
patentability.  Whether  mentioned  therein 
or  not,  all  claims  hold  all  equivalents  and 
all  constructions,  the  arrangements  and 
functions  of  which  are  substantially  like  the 
thing  claimed. 

By  the  foregoing  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  our  patent  statutes  and 
rulings  are  very  elastic  ;  made  so  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  justice  in  all  the 
varied  cases ;  and  further,  that  a 
patent  covers  much  more  ground  than 
usual  where  it  relates  to  a  manufac- 
ture which  is  adapted  to  and  invented 
for  carrying  out  a  new  mode  of  opera- 
tion or  system  of  management. 

Space  forbids  the  mention  of  the 
many  decisions  in  actions  in  equity, 
which  go  so  far  toward  doing  justice 
to  those  who  give  the  public  some- 
thing of  value. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Alves'  questions  on 
page  72,  I  will  say  that  the  only 
trouble  I  have  had  in  any  of  the  ways 
he  mentions,  has  been  to  get  all  the 
parts  of  tlie  hive  of  accurate  measure- 
ment, and  thoroughly-seasoned  ma- 
terial. After  that,  everything  stays 
in  place,  and  I  have  less  trouble  with 
bee-glue  than  when  using  the  sus- 
pended frame.  So  say  all  who  have 
used  the  new  hive.  I  desire  to  thank 
Mr.  Alves  for  his  candid  and  intelli- 
gent article  on  paee  167. 

Regarding  Mr.  Kretchmer's  patent : 
By  adopting  the  following  method  in 
replying  to  him,  I  do  so  to  save  space, 
and  because  the  case  at  point  is  so 
clear.  I  have  a  copy  of  his  patent. 
No.  67,123,  cited  by  him  on  page  211 
of  Oleanings.  and  page  18.5  of  the  Bee 
Journal.  I  have  studied  his  speci- 
fications, of  which  the  drawings  form 


a  part,  and  carefully  real  the  four 
declarations  which  he  says  coiisti- 
tute  the  nature  of  the  invention. 
None  of  them  anticipate  or  conceive 
of  one  single  principle  connected  with 
the  construction,  manipulation,  or 
new  functions  of  my  hive.  The  brood- 
chamber  is  not  in  two  parts,  it  has  a 
fast  bottom,  is  utterly  incapable  of 
being  inverted,  "alternated"  or  in- 
terchanged, and  not  a  word  pointing 
to  the  conception  of  such  a  thought  is 
anywhere  found  in  the  specification. 
The  upper  surplus  apartment  has 
tight-fitting  top-bars.  The  wedge  of 
which  Mr.  Kretchmer  speaks,  is  not 
the  equivalent  of  a  screw,  is  not  used 
substantially  in  the  manner  nor  for 
any  of  the  purposes  for  which  I  em- 
ploy the  use  of  the  screw,  except  as  it 
presses  the  frames  together,  tending 
to  lessen  the  deposit  of  bee-glue  be- 
tween them,  which  has  been  used  for 
years  in  wide-frame  supers,  and  for 
which  no  one  has  ever  claimed  a 
patent. 

The  break-joint  principle  of  my 
honey-board  is  shown  very  differently 
arranged,  not  substantially  as  I  use 
it,  nor  for  any  of  the  purposes  except 
that  he  mentions  its  having  a  ten- 
dency to  prevent  the  queen  from 
going  above,  while  I  use  it  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
attaching  of  brace-combs  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  surplus  receptacles ;  for 
which  a  patent  was  granted  to  me 
when  used  in  combination  with  the 
new  hive. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  in  order  to  save 
time  and  space  I  mail  you  a  copy  of 
Mr.  K's  patent  as  cited,  also  of  my 
own,  and  request  you  to  hand  them 
both  to  the  foreman  of  your  manufac- 
tory, or  any  patent  lawyer,  or  any  one 
else  competent  (if  for  any  reason  you 
would  rather  do  so,  than  examine  it 
yourself),  and  in  a  foot-note  to  this 
article,  give  the  results  of  that  ex- 
amination in  fewer  words  and  less 
space  than  would  be  required  to  copy 
our  several  specifications  and  claims, 
and  state  whether  or  not  my  declara- 
tions as  above  are  correct,  and  if  you 
can  find  one  single  feature  or  princi- 
ple anticipating  the  construction  or 
purposes  of  my  late  invention.* 

In  point  of  connection  let  me  refer 
the  reader  to  many  of  the  sections 
above  quoted. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Pond's  article  on 
page  199,  the  sections  I  quote  above, 
as  well  as  Dr.  Tinker's  candid  article, 
seem  to  me  to  fully  answer  Mr. 
Pond's  questions.  Mr.  P.  sees  little 
difference  between  my  arrangement 
and  Mr.  Root's  Simplicity  hive,  except 
in  depth,  which  the  latter  constitutes 
no  invention.  I  certainly  can  and 
should  have  no  objection  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  public  use  of  Mr.  Root's 
Simplicity  hive  in  any  depth,  or  the 
use  of  anything  else  that  has  been  in 
use,  or  anything  that  may  come  into 
use  that  does  not  use  substantially  any 
of  my  combinations  as  and  for  the  pur- 
poses specified.  I  should  not,  could 
not,  and  do  not  claim  anything  based 
upon  depth,  size,  number,  or  thick- 
ness of  parts. 

Although  the  idea  of  inverting 
combs  by  series  rather  than  singly, 
originated  with  me  (whether  prior  to 
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originating  with  others  I  cannot  say). 
I  make  no  claim  to  the  principle,  ex- 
cept when  operated  by  the  mechani- 
cal construction  described  in  the 
specifications  of  my  patent. 

Mr.  Shuck's  patent,  though  filed  be- 
fore mine,  was  issued  later  than  mine, 
and  like  it,  is  perfectly  valid ;  it  in  no 
way  interferes  with  mine  —  neither 
one  being  cited  to  the  other  during 
the  pending  of  our  applications.  Mr. 
Shuck  is  working  in  one  way  and  I 
in  another  for  the  accomplishment 
of  ends  which  our  experience  has 
taught  us  are  valuable.  Wedges  are 
not  equivalent  to  screws,  and  prac- 
tically incapable  of  performing  the 
functions  of  the  latter  when  used  tor 
the  purposes  for  which  I  use  them,  as 
specified  in  my  patent. 

I  am  astonislied  that  Mr.  Pond 
should  interpret  patent  principles  as 
he  does.  In  reply  to  his  question  as 
to  what  is  net);  in  my  hive,  and  what  I 
claim  as  my  invention,  I  will  enumer- 
ate them : 

1.  The  set-screws  in  combination  with 
closed-end  brood-frames,  or  wide  frames  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  them  tightly  in  the 
case,  for  the  purposes  of  supporting  the 
frames  when  inverted. 

2.  Arranging  frames  within  a  case  (which 
is  bee-space  deeper  than  the  frames)  in  such 
manner  as  to  leave  one-half  of  that  bce- 
Bpace  on  either  side  of  the  frames, or  arrang- 
ing them  so  they  can  be  quickly  adjusted  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  thus  reversing  the 
bee-space  at  will. 

.3.  The  combination  of  my  honey-board 
containing  a  hee-space  in  one  of  its  surfaces, 
or  divided  between  each  surface  containing 
slats  arranged  to  cover  the  spaces  between 
the  brood-combs  below,  with  the  cases  as 
above  described. 

4.  A  cover  with  one  or  1  oth  surfaces  con-  \ 
taining    a  bee-space,    or   partial  bee-space, 
when  used   in  combination   with  the  cases 
above  described. 

5.  The  coinhination  of  the  cases,  as  de- 
scribed with  the  bottom-board  and  bottom- 
stand,  as  described  in  the  specifications. 

G.  In  abee-hive  a  brood-chamber  composed 
of  two  or  more  horizontally,  separable  and 
interchangeable  sections,  when  said  sections 
are  made  invertible. 

The  above  constitutes  most  of  that 
part  of  my  invention  which  I  believe 
is  not  anticipated  by  anything  inside 
of  the  Patent  Office,  nor  outside  of  it, 
so  far  as  the  state  of  the  art  is  now 
known.  All  of  which  is  shown  in  my 
specifications,  much  covered  by  the 
claims,  and  the  rest  open  to  re-issue. 
I  could  have  claimed  and  held  all 
double  brood-chambers,  no  matter 
how  they  are  constructed,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  existence  of  older  con- 
structions in  impractical  form,  and 
whicli  diedof  that^erangement.  This 
limited  me  to  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  best  construction  of  it.  However, 
I  claim  an  honorary  right  to  all  double 
brood-chambers  when  used  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  my  patent.  The 
matter  stands  like  this  :  Arnold  owns 
a  horse.  Ilis  horse  dies.  (A  dead 
horse  is  burial-expenses  worse  than 
worthless.)  Thompson  has  the  power 
to  bring  that  horse  to  life  ;  and  with 
much  effort  he  succeeds  in  doing  so. 
Now,  who  owns  that  hor.se  ?  Morally, 
Thompson;  legallv,  Arnold,  and  he 
will  likely  keep  him,  if  he  is  a  de- 
scendant of  "  Benedict." 

As  this  article  is  already  too  long,  I 
will  close  by  referring  Mr.  Pond' to 
Sections  2  to  8  inclusive,  and  add  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  all  that  has  been 


said,  and  is  being  said,  regarding  this 
invention,  amounts  to  the  best  of 
evidence  in  favor  of  its  novelty  and 
utility,  and  I  cannot  yet  believe  that 
many  Ijee-keepers  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  results  of  my  labor, 
either  as  an  inventor,  promulgator  or 
advertiser  ;  and  I  do  believe  that  any 
who  may  attempt  it,  will  by  so  doing 
lose  more  than  they  will  gain,  such 
is  the  dispostion  of  most  bee-keepers 
to  do  justice  and  give  "  honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due." 
Dowagiac,  p  Mich. 

[*As  we  prefer  not  to  be  "mixed  up" 
with  this  hive  controversy,  we  handed  the 
two  patents  to  our  foreman  for  critical  ex- 
amination. He  gives  his  opinion  thus  : 
"  After  carefully  reading  the  specifications 
of  both  hives,  and  the  proof  of  the  above 
article,  1  fully  coincide  with  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Heddon,  and  do  not  find  one  single 
principle  in  the  Kretchmer  specifications 
anticipating  the  construction  or  purposes 
of  the  Heddon  hive."— Ed.] 


For  ttie  American  Bee  JourcaJ. 


larsMll  Co,,  Iowa,  Convention. 


The  Marshall  County  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  met  at  the  Court  House 
in  Marslialltown,  Iowa,  on  Feb.  20, 
1886,  with  the  President,  Mr.  O.  B. 
Barrows,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and 
approved.  There  being  but  few  pres- 
ent, it  was  thought  best  to  defer  the 
regular  programme  until  the  after- 
noon session.  The  convention  then 
adjourned  to  meet  at  1  p.m. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  Presi- 
dent made  quite  a  display  of  tools 
from  his  apiary,  that  are  of  conven- 
ience to  the  practical  bee-keeper.  The 
exliibition  seemed  to  interest  all  pres- 
ent. The  regular  programme  was  then 
taken  up. 

By  request  the  Secretary  read  Mr. 
L.  Keeper's  essay  as  follows,  on 

HONEY-PLANTS  OF  IOWA. 

The  soft  maple  is  the  first  bloom  in 
the  spring,  but  it  is  often  lost  on  ac- 
count of  the  cold  weather.  The  dan- 
delion is  the  next  to  bloom,  but  it  is 
not  of  much  imjDortance,  as  the  honey 
is  dark  and  of  a  bitter  taste,  and 
makes  the  bees  very  irritable.  The 
raspberry  is  a  good  honey-producer, 
and  yields  a  very  good  honey  that  is 
excellent  for  the  queen  in  the  laying 
season. 

During  the  past  three  years  the 
most  important  honey-plant  has  been 
the  white  clover.  It  is  abundant,  and 
produces  a  clear,  white  honey.  Sumac 
yields  a  dark  honey,  and  very  poor 
bee-bread.  The  willow  yields  some 
honey,  and  the  best  bee-bread  of  all 
the  different  honey-plants,  yet  it 
would  have  been  better  had  we  never 
known  the  white  willow, on  account  of 
the  plant-louse,  wliich  is  sure  destruc- 
tion to  the  bees. 

The  basswood  affords  a  fine  aromatic 
honey  which  is  a  medicine  for  man 
and  bees,  especially  the  queen-bee, 
when  she  is  exhausted  from  laying  so 
many  eggs  daily.  Second-crop  red 
clover  produces   good,  thick,  brown 


honey.  Alsike  clover  is  a  good  honey- 
plant,  and  lasts  through  the  early 
part  of  the  summer ;  but  being  a 
biennial  plant,  it  lasts  only  for  two 
seasons.  Goldentod  is  the  richest 
honey- flower  here,  and  if  there  are 
plenty  of  flowers,  the  bees  will  store 
•5  pounds  of  honey  from  this  in  the 
same  time  that  they  would  gathers 
pounds  from  white  clover.  The  only 
one  of  importance  remaining  i3  the 
buckwheat,  which  yields  a  thick, 
brown  honey. 

Gooseberries,  plums,fruit-blossoms, 
elms,  hard-maple,  box-elder,  corn, 
cucumber,  melon,  squash,  cane  and 
many  other  plants  produce  honey,  but 
not  in  paying  quantities. 

The  essay  was  of  interest  to  all 
present,  and  called  out  a  number  of 
questions  which  were  satisfactorily 
answered  by  Mr.  Koeper.  One  was, 
"  Why  is  the  willow  injurious  to 
to  bees  V"  Mr.  Koeper  replied  that 
the  willow  was  the  natural  home  of  a 
plant-louse  or  aphis  ;  and  this  aphis 
was  a  great  producer  of  the  so-called 
honey-dew,  as  well  ;is  are  many  other 
aphis  or  minute  insects  of  other  trees 
and  plants  that  produce  tlie  honey- 
dew  by  exudation.  This  substance 
is  often  gathered  by  bees.  It  is  of 
very  poor  quality,  and  poisonous  to 
the  bees  when  stored  in  their  hives. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  whole 
colonies  to  be  killed  by  it.  In  Ger- 
many he  had  seen  16  different  kinds 
of  aphides  examined  by  a  powerful 
microscope,  and  all  showed  this  so- 
called  honey-dew.  some  of  the  smaller 
ones  producing  the  most.  He  said 
this  was  the  only  way  that  honey-dew 
was  produced. 

The  Secretary  stated  that,  from 
reports,  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
during  the  season  of  1884,  whole  api- 
aries were  badly  injured,  or  entirely 
destroyed  by  this  honey-dew.  He 
said  if  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
honey-dew,  as  many  believe  there  is, 
it  would  be  on  all  kinds  of  vegetation 
alike,  just  the  same  as  the  common 
dew. 

G.  W.  Keeler,  on  the  subject  of  ex- 
tracted honey,  said  that  he  was  not 
prepared  witli  an  essay,  but  would 
tell  how  he  worked  his  own  apiary. 
He  used  a  two  story  hive,  the  lower 
story  being  11  inches  deep,  and  the 
upper  7  inches.  He  extracts  entirely 
from  the  upper  story,  unless  there  is  a 
crowding  of  the  brood-chamber,  in 
which  case  he  extracts  tlie  extra 
honey  and  puts  empty  combs  in  the 
centre  of  the  brood-chamber.  He 
extracts  the  honey  when  the  combs  are 
partially  sealed  ;  puts  the  honey  into 
barrels,  and  covers  them  with  a  cloth 
so  as  to  allow  the  honey  to  cure  well, 
keeping  it  in  a  warm,  dry  place. 

Mr.  L.  Koeper  extracts  as  soon  as 
the  combs  are  full,  and  before  it  is 
capped.  This  saves  the  trouble  of 
uncapping,  and  he  thinks  he  can  get 
much  more  honey  than  to  wait  for  it 
to  be  capped.  He  lets  it  ripen  in  open 
vessels.  He  uses  a  one -story  hive 
with  a  large  brood-chamber  with  16 
frames  ;  takes  the  honey  from  4  to  6 
of  the  outside  frames  at  first,  and  on 
every  second  day,  getting  from  4  to  11 
pounds  per  colony  in  two  days.    He 
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likes  taking  it  before  it  is  capped,  for 
by  tluit  means  he  sets  each  kind  of 
honey  separate.  His  idea  is  that  tlie 
honey  ripens  by  evaporation,  and  is 
just  as  good  as  when  allowed  to  ripen 
in  the  combs. 

.  Mr.  G.  W.  Calhoun  preferred  to 
extract  the  honey  after  it  is  capped. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  likes 
to  have  the  upper  story  the  same  size 
as  the  brood-chamber,  so  as  to  ex- 
change frames  if  necessary,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  so  convenient  to 
have  the  frames  all  of  one  size.  He 
often  found  it  necessary  to  extract 
from  the  brood-chamber  of  a  10-frame 
Langstroth  hive,  so  as  to  allow  ample 
room  for  the  laying  of  the  queen. 

The  subject,  "Spring  Manage- 
ment," was  then  takeii  up  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Cover  puts  bis  bees  out  as  soon 
as  the  weather  will  permit  in  the 
spring.  He  puts  out  a  little  honey  to 
attract  them  to  their  pollen  feed.  He 
uses  rye,  corn  and  oats  well  ground, 
and  feeds  some  honey  where  they 
need  it.  He  keeps  them  supplied 
with  this  pollen  feed  until  they  begin 
to  gather  from  the  timber.  One  spring 
his  bees  gathered  natural  polleu  for  3 
days  in  February,  and  all  thought 
that  this  was  an  unusual  thing  for 
bleak  (V)  Iowa. 

Mr.  Keeper  prepares  his  bees  well 
before  the  time  to  put  the  hives  on 
the  summer  stands.  Then  on  some 
warm  day,  but  not  too  early,  he  lets 
them  have  a  good  flight,  and  on  the 
next  day,  if  it  is  pleasant,  he  goes 
over  them  and  cleans  all  up,  giving 
each  one  its  necessary  attention.  He 
aims  to  get  all  colonies  strong  by  the 
time  the  white  clover  comes.  He 
places  empty  frames  in  the  centre  of 
the  brood-chamber  as  fast  as  they  are 
needed,  and  uses  artificial  pollen  to 
stimulate  breeding. 

Mr.  Keeler,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  others 
said  that  they  used  about  the  same 
methods  as  had  been  given.  The 
Secretary  called  the  attention  to  the 
use  of  a  division-board  with  rubber 
on  the  ends,  so  as  to  make  it  fit  close 
and  be  easily  moved  in  contracting 
the  size  of  the  hive  to  suit  the  colony. 

Nearly  all  present  reported  that 
they  put  their  bees  into  winter  quar- 
ters about  Dec.  1,  and  the  report  of 
all  was  that  their  bees  at  this  time 
were  all  right,  or  appeared  to  be  in 
fine  condition. 

The  whereabouts  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Hunt 
were  inquired  for,  and  whether  the 
honey  that  was  sent  to  the  State 
Chemist  had  been  heard  from.  The 
Secretary  replied  that  Mr.  Hunt  left 
the  State,  and  that  Mr.  Tamblin,  of 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  the  one  who  had  the 
honey  forwarded  to  our  State  Chem- 
ist at  Iowa  City,  had  died  early  last 
spring.  The  Secretary  had  received 
no  report  from  the  chemist.  A  num- 
ber present  were  of  the  opinion  that 
all  was  not  right  with  the  man  who 
was  once  an  Iowa  bee-keeper.  This 
Association  denounces  all  fraud  or 
the  appearance  of  it. 

The  subject  for  discussion  at  the 
next  meeting,  is  "The  summer  care 
of  bees."  How  to  control  swarm- 
ing" will  be  treated  of  hy  Mr.  L. 
Keeper.  The  annual  election  of  offi- 
cers will  occur  at  the  next  meeting. 


The  convention  then  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  same  place  on  Saturday, 
April  17,  188B,  at  10:30  a.m.  Bee- 
keepers of  other  counties  are  invited 
to  attend.  J.  W.  Sanders,  Sec. 
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Tbe  Qniescence  of  Bees  in  Winter. 

17— Q.   M.   DOOLITTLE,  (40-95). 


About  the  time  I  gave  my  report  of 
my  winter  loss  of  bees  in  my  bee- 
re'llar,  during  the  winter  in  which  I 
kept  the  temperature  of  the  cellar  at 
50°  or  more  by  the  use  of  an  oil-stove, 
I  told  how  I  always  found  the  bees 
active  every  time  I  went  into  the  bee- 
cellar,  and  how,  upon  raising  a  quilt 
over  any  colony,  the  bees  were  always 
ready  to  come  out  to  meet  me  and 
buzz  against  the  lamp.  From  this  I 
prophesied  that  I  should  lose  those 
bees,  for  heretofore,  during  winters  in 
which  the  temperature  of  the  cellar 
had  been  from  40°  to  45°,  I  had  always 
found  the  bees  inactive,  and  in  a  very 
quiet  state. 

A  short  time  after  this.  Rev.  W.  F. 
Clarke  wrote  me  that  he  "  was  sorry 
for  my  loss  of  bees  in  my  bee-cellar, 
but  that  my  experiments  hud  been 
the  means  of  his  making  a  great  dis- 
covery, which  I  would  soon  see  in 
print."  He  also  added,  if  I  mistake 
not  (I  quote  all  from  memory  as  I 
have  not  the  time  now  to  hunt  up  the 
letter),  that  if  I  "  did  not  fully  accord 
with  his  views  he  hoped  I  would  not 
be  hasty  in  harshly  criticising  them  ;" 
to  which  I  replied  that  I  would  take 
time  before  I  said  aught  of  his  "  great 
discovery,"  whatever  it  might  be.  It 
soon  appeared  that  the  "great  dis- 
covery" was  his  "hibernation  of 
bees,"  and  as  several  years  have 
elapsed  since  he  made  that  discovery, 
I  feel  that  I  have  kept  my  agreement 
with  him,  and  am  at  liberty  now  to 
sav  a  few  words  on  the  subject. 

During  all  this  time  1  had  been 
trying  to  find  out  just  what  Mr. 
Clarke  meant  by  his  word  "  hiberna- 
tion," but  I  could  not  fully  do  so 
until  I  read  Dr.  Tinker's  article  on 
page  5.  To  this,  Mr.  Clarke  cried 
"  Eureka  1"  "  Henceforth  '  Hiberna- 
tion '  is  the  word,"  expressing  the 
quiescent  state  in  which  Dr.  T.  found 
his  bees.  When  Mr.  McNeil  wrote  in 
the  Bee  Journal,  a  year  or  so  ago, 
that  Mr.  Clarke  had  made  no  new 
discovery  regarding  the  hibernation 
of  bees,  Mr.  C.  replied  :  "What  I  did 
was  this :  I  called  attention  to  a 
fact  or  principle  in  bee-life,  not  un- 
known, but  practically  overlooked  in 
our  theories  of  wintering. ..  .In  this 
condition  (hibernation)  their  con- 
sumption of  honey  is  very  trilling,  and 
if  we  can  find  out  how  to  get  them 
into  it,  we  shall  secure  their  winter- 
ing at  the  smallest  possible  cost." 
When  I  read  this  I  said  to  myself, 
"  I  believe  Mr.  Clarke  is  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  the  above  conditions 
had  been  '  practically  overlooked  ' 
until  he  '  called  attention  '  to  them  ;" 
but  I  was  not  positive  of  it  until  he 
accepted  Dr.  Tinker's  definition  of 
the  "  hibernation  of  bees."  As  soon 
as  he  did  this.  I  turned  to  page  145, 


Vol.  Ill  of  the  American  Bee  Joub- 
NAL,  where  I  found  these  words  writ- 
ten by  my  old  teacher  in  bee-culture, 
E.  Gallup,  who,  by  the  way,  ought  to 
receive  greater  credit  for  his  practical 
articles  of  15  years  ago  than  we  are 
giving  him.    The  words  are  these  : 

"  Walk  down  into  my  cellar  and 
see  the  bees,  it  will  take  but  a  few 
minutes.  Step  up  and  look  at  them 
by  the  light  of  the  lamp.  Do  you  see 
the  striped  fellows  in  this  hive?  'Yes, 
but  Gallup,  they  are  dead  as  a  door 
nail.'  Not  a  bit  of  it.  '  Well  they 
don't  stir.'  Let  us  breath  on  them  a 
trifle.  '  They  are  alive ;  that  is  a  fact. 
Do  they  keep  as  quiet  as  that  all 
winter  V'  Certainly.  And  that  is  not 
all ;  they  scarcely  consume  any  honey 
all  winter."  The  title  of  the  article 
from  which  I  have  quoted  is  "Pre- 
vention of  Bee-Diarrhea,"  and  I  re- 
quest that  it  be  republished  entire,  so 
that  Mr.  Clarke,  Dr.  Tinker,  and  all 
may  read  how  to  winter  their  bees  in 
safety,  for  I  know  from  an  experience 
of  17  years  that  the  vital  principles 
regarding  the  safe  wintering  of  bees 
are  found  in  that  article.* 

The  reason  why  I  knew  that  my 
bees  were  going  to  die  that  winter, 
was  because  they  were  not  in  the 
quiescent  state  which  Mr.  Gallup 
describes  as  a  requisite  to  safe  win- 
teriug— the  state  mine  had  always 
been  in  when  I  had  been  successful 
in  cellar  wintering.  I  have  just  seen 
ray  bees  that  are  in  the  cellar,  and  I 
find  that  all  those  which  are  properly 
ventilated  iire  entirely  motionless, 
except  as  they  are  disturbed  by  being 
breathed  upon  or  otherwise,  while  a 
few  that  I  tried  to  keep  warmer  by 
confining  the  heat  in  the  hive,  are  not 
clustered  as  compactly,  and  are  easily 
disturbed  by  the  rays  of  the  lamp. 
The  temperature  of  my  cellar  is  43°, 
while  in  another  of  Mr.  Gallup's  arti- 
cles, he  says  that  his  was  40°. 

I  should  like  to  tell  the  readers  all 
about  how  the  different  colonies  of 
bees  act  in  my  cellar;  how  they  com- 
pare with  their  actions  of  other  win- 
ters ;  how  I  have  watched  them  for 
hours  to  seethe  change  in  the  cluster, 
of  which  Prof.  Cook  speaks,  etc. :  but 
it  would  make  this  article  too  long 
were  I  to  do  so.  But  I  must  say  that, 
with  Prof.  Cook,  I  object  to  "  this 
winter  quiet  of  bees "  being  termed 
"hibernation."  Any  thing  that  ean 
be  aroused  to  activity  by  a  simple 
breath  of  air  cannot  be  said  to  hiber- 
nate, according  to  my  understanding 
of  the  word.  Prof.  Cook  illustrates 
hibernation  on  page  87,  by  means  of 
the  wasp.  I  wish  to  illustrate  it  a 
little  more  by  telling  a  story  of  a 
colony  instead  of  an  individual,  as 
some  might  say  that  there  would  be  a 
difference.    It  is  as  follows  : 

During  the  fall  of  1876  I  built  a  new 
house  on  my  present  location,  40  rods 
from  any  other  building.  In  1876  I 
built  mv  shop  and  put  in  a  steam  en- 
gine. Where  I  had  formerly  lived  I 
was  bothered  with  black  ants  which  I 
supposed  were  the  same  as  those 
which  throw  up  mounds  of  earth  in 
meadows  and  elsewhere  in  this  local- 
ity ;  so  I  expected  to  soon  have  them 
about  in  my  new  location,  as  I  noticed 
these  earth-mounds  all  about.    Much 
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to  mv  deliiiht  uo  ants  appeared  until 
the  summer  of  1878.  During  the  win- 
ter of  1877-78  1  cut  an  aged  maple 
tree  in  the  woods  and  drew  it  in 
•'  drags  "  down  by  the  shop  to  use  for 
fuel  for  my  engine.  In  cutting  up  the 
dead  and  somewhat  dozy  top  of  the 
tree,  I  came  across  a  colony  of  ants. 
These  ants  appeared  as  dead  as  any 
dead  insect  I  ever  saw.  I  looked  them 
over,  picked  out  several  queens,  and, 
when  my  curiosity  was  satisfied, threw 
all  on  the  snow  where  I  saw  them 
every  day  for  about  a  week,  when  a 
snow  covered  them  up. 

As  spring  thawed  the  snow  away 
my  ants  laid  on  the  ground  in  a  pile 
near  the  sill  of  the  shop. when  I  again 
poked  them  over  and  examined  the 
"  dead  things."  In  a  few  days  the 
sun  came  out  hot,  and  that  evening, 
in  passing  the  shop,  I  noticed  that  my 
pile  of  ants  was  gone,  and  soon  found, 
much  to  my  sorrow,  that  they  had 
taken  up  their  abode  in  the  sill  of  the 
shop  and  elsewhere,  wherever  they 
could  gnaw  into  the  wood,  where  they 
still  exist  to  torment  me  every  sum- 
mer. These  ants  were  hibernating, 
gave  off  no  warmth,  lay  motionless  all 
winter,  did  not  stir  when  their  home 
was  split  open,  and  no  amount  of 
disturbance  could  arouse  them.  If 
Mr.  Clarke  or  Dr.  Tinker  can  get  a 
colony  of  bees  to  pass  the  winter  in 
like  state,  tlien  we  vvi)l  all  willingly 
call  it  "  hibernation,"  and  besides, 
shower  them  with  honors  for  making 
a  "great  discovery."  Till  then, 
frends,  please  use  the  word  ■■  (juies- 
cence  "  instead  of  "  hibernation." 

Since  writing  the  above  I  chanced 
to  split  another  colony  of  ants  out  of 
a  decayed  log.  These  appeared  as 
dead  as  those  spoken  of  which  I  found 
several  years  ago.  I  took  two  in  my 
hand  and  breathed  upon  them  three 
times,  as  long  as  I  would  to  revive 
chilled  bees,  but  there  was  no  signs 
of  life.  I  then  took  10  of  them  and 
put  them  into  a  bottle,  placing  the 
bottle  near  the  steam-engine  where  a 
temperature  of  85°  was  maintained. 
At  the  end  of  3  hours  no  life  was 
shown,  but  in  5  hours  from  the  time 
they  were  left  there  all  were  as  lively 
as  crickets.  This  was  hibernation, 
not  quiescence. 

Borodino,©  N.  Y. 

[*As  soon  as  space  will  permit,  we 
will  republish  the  article. — Ed.] 
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Telling  tlie  Bees, 


W.   F.   CLARKE. 


I  supposed  that  the  superstitious 
custom  of  "  telling  the  bees"  belonged 
to  a  by-gone  age.  until  the  other  day, 
when  I  made  the  unexpected  dis- 
covery that  there  are  some  remains  of 
it,  even  in  this  era  of  light  and 
knowledge. 

Calling  on  an  aged  English  lady,  an 
old  maid — it  is  no  libel  to  call  her 
such,  for  she  is  in  her  ninety -third 
year — the  conversation  came  some- 
how to  turn  on  bees.  •  I  used  to  keen 
them,"  said  the  old  spinster,  "  and 
I'll  tell  you  how  I   lost  them.     When 


my  father  died,  I  went  to  the  hives 
and  rapped  on  each  one.  saying 
"  death,  death,  death  !"  When  my 
mother  died,  I  was  so  troubled  and 
worried  that  I  forgot  to  tell  the  bees, 
and  every  one  of  them  died." 

"  I  do  believe  its  all  a  blatther  o' 
smoke,"  said  her  brother,  an  old  boy 
of  about  seventy.  "  I  tell  thee,  Henry, 
its  nuthin'  o'  the  kind.  Its  true  as 
Bible.  Why,  there's  William  D." 
(residentabouttwomilesaway), "  who 
used  to  keep  bees ;  he  got  married, 
and  did  n't  tell  the  bees.  Well,  his 
wife  got  cancer  and  died,  and  every 
one  of  the  bees  died,  too." 

It  was  of  no  use  arguing  with  a 
lady  of  her  age  and  experience,  for 

"If  she  win,  she  will,  you  may  depend  on't : 
And  if  she  wont.she  wont,  and  there's  an  end  on't." 

So  I  left  her  to  hug  her  pet  super- 
stition during  the  rest  of  her  waning 
eve  of  life. 

Guelph,  Ont. 

For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Causes  of  Loss  in  Winter. 


JAS.   A.   MINICH,   M.  D. 

We  can  scarcely  pick  up  a  bee-paper 
that  has  not  something  to  say  on  tnis 
subject.  We  hear  it  discussed  ad 
infinitum  at  our  conventions  ;  and  of 
remedies  to  guard  against  winter 
loss,  there  is  no  end.  It  is  amusing 
to  see  how  widely  apiarists  differ  and 
the  variance  of  tlieir  opinions.  I  have 
listened  patiently,  and  have  faith- 
fully read  all  the  theories.  I  do  not 
object  to .  any  and  all  the  plans  that 
have  been  given  from  time  to  time  ; 
they  are  all  good  enough  as  far  as 
they  go.  It  is  well  to  put  chaff-cush- 
ions, forest  leaves,  or  any  good  ab- 
sorbent in  the  upper  story  of  the 
hive  ;  or  to  pack  straw  or  sawdust,  or 
chaff  around  the  outsides  of  the  hive  ; 
contract  the  brood  chamber  to  five  or 
six  frames;  make  passage-ways 
through  the  combs,  or  place  sticks  on 
top  for  the  same  purpose;  and  put 
them  into  a  suitable  cellar.  All  these 
cautionary  measures  are  proper,  and 
most  of  them  necessary  to  success. 
The  bees  will  generally  winter  well 
and  come  out  in  the  spring  all  right, 
and  every  bee-keeper  feels  as  though 
he  had  solved  the  winter  problem,  and 
is  on  the  road  to  success,  and  even  to 
fame,  and  he  cries  "  Eureka  !" 

But  sooner  or  later  an  epidemic 
comes  and  the  bees  die  in  spite  of  all 
the  above  plans  and  remedies,  and  a 
'•  change  comes  o"er  the  spirit  of  his 
dreams."  And  again  the  discussidu 
begins—"  too  much  pollen,"  too  much 
ventilation,  or  not  enough  ;  too  much 
heat  or  too  mucli  cold,  or  too  damp  ; 
and  more  remedies  are  offered.  Now, 
why  is  it  that  these  epidemics  will 
come  every  few  years  ?  In  my  opinion 
the  main  reason  has  been  overlooked. 
I  have  observed  that  every  epidemic 
among  bees  has  been  preceded  by  a 
drouth  the  summer  or  fall  previous.  I 
wish  every  apiarist  to  make  a  note  of 
tills.  This  was  the  case  the  summer 
and  fall  of  I8S0,  and  it  was  followed 
in  the  winter  by  great  fatality  among 
the  bees.      It  was  the  case  13  or  14 


years  ago— I  cannot  tell  the  year— and 
the  bees  were  almost  annihilated  the 
following  winter  in  Central  Indiana. 
And  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1884 
there  was  sufficient  drouth  at  the 
proper  time  to  bring  about  the  same 
result. 

But  how  could  it  affect  the  bees '? 
you  ask.  In  two  ways:  1.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  flowers  will  not 
bloom  and  honey  will  not  flow  in  dry 
weather,  and  consequently  the  queens 
cease  to  lay  eggs,  and  breeding  stops. 
Now  one  can  readily  see  that  colonies 
will  have  to  go  into  winter  quarters 
with  old  June  and  July  bees  which 
were  ready  to  die  from  old  age  and 
exhaustion ;  or  perchance  a  few  of 
them  might  linger  a  few  weeks  longer, 
and  "  one  by  one  they  pass  away  "  in 
the  spring —  "  spring  dwindling" 
caused  by  old  age. 

2.  D)-y  weather  is  conducive  to  the 
secretion  of  honey-dew  or  "  bug- 
juice,"  and  bees  will  gather  it  and 
store  it  away  for  the  winter,  which 
causes  diarrhea  among  the  bees  and 
consequent  death. 

The  remedy  :  Taking  the  above  to 
be  facts,  the  remedy  is  now  plain 
enough  ;  the  winter  problem  is  solved. 
When  dry  weather  sets  in,  and  the 
honey-flow  ceases  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, the  bees  should  be  fed  regu- 
larly so  as  to  stimulate  late  breeding. 
This  should  be  done  regularlfj,  or  the 
queens  will  not  have  much  confidence 
in  the  future  outlook,  and  will  stop 
laying.  Honey-dew  should  be  ex- 
cluded in  every  way  possible.  It  can 
be  detected  as  soon  as  the  bee-keeper 
sees  it.  Take  it  out  and  feed  them 
bountifully  on  cane-sugar  syrup. 

Now,  fellow  bee-keeper,  if  you  will 
be  as  careful  in  this  respect  as  you  are 
in  others,  you  will  have  no  "losses. 
Remember  that  your  greatest  trouble 
is  caused  by  drouths  ;  and  that  if  your 
colonies  can  go  into  winter  quarters 
with  young  bees  ;  with  pure  honey  or 
syrup  ;  cushions  of  chaff  or  leaves  on 
top ;  passages  for  the  bees  to  travel 
from  comb  to  comb ;  and  keeping 
them  quiet,  and  not  bothering  them 
at  all  in  their  long  rest,  you  will  see 
them  all  come  out  booming  in  the 
spring.  No  matter  how  severe  the 
winter  may  be,  tliey  will  survive  and 
come  out  all  right,  on  the  above  con- 
ditions. 

Indianapolis.©  Ind. 


For  the  American  Bee  JournaL 


A  Sample  of "  ClieaD "  Honey, 


W.  J.   CULLINAN. 


I  have  frequently  noticed  honey 
quoted  at  6  to  8  cents  per  pound  in 
the  markets,  and  as  often  wondered 
how  pure  honey  coulol  be  produced 
and  sold  at  a  price  tliat  would  justify 
the  dealer  in  offering  the  same  at 
these  (as  I  supposed)  ruinous  prices. 
My  wonderment  was  still  further 
augmented  when  I  learned,  the  other 
day.  that  a  dealer  in  groceries  at  this 
place  was  selling  Calitornia  (?)  honey, 
which  he  purchased  in  New  i'ork.at 
11  cents  a  pound.  I  did  not  go  to  see 
the  stuff,  which  I  learned  resembled 
a  poor  grade  of  wliiie  sugar  wet  with 
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water,  and  forming  a  tasteless  com- 
pound bearing  no  resemblance  to 
honey.  And  yet  tiie  dealer  was 
ignorant  enoiigli  to  say  •'  they  (mean- 
ing his  oustomers)  might  Icnow  it  was 
white-elover  honey,  as  they  could 
taste  tlie  comb  in  it." 

Again,  I  noticed  honey  quoted  in 
the  ]5ee  Jouunal,  at  i}.{  to  5  cents 
per  pound,  and  I  then  concluded  to 
ponder  no  longer  in  the  dark,  but  im- 
mediately sent  for  a  sample  of  the 
"  four-and-half -to -five -cent  honey," 
and  to-day  I  received  by  express  a 
package  in  which  were  two  little 
bottles  containing  what  I  supposed  to 
be  honey,  but  which  I  found  upon  ex- 
amination to  be  an  admixture  of 
coarse,  dark,  brown  sugar,  glucose, 
ad  infinitum, Viet  up  to  a  stage  resemb- 
ling in  an  exceedingly  remote  degree, 
partially  granulated  honey. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  my  won- 
derings  at  the  possibility  of  selling 
"  honey  "  at  such  rates  were  now  at 
an  end,  but  still  I  wondered ;  my 
wonderings  now,  however,  were  of  a 
different  order,  viz  :  I  wondered  now 
how  it  was  possible  for  them  to  get 
customers  even  at  this  low  (y)  price  ! 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  bold  affrontery 
upon  a  trusting  public, for  men  (if  men 
they  should  be  called)  to  make  and 
sell  such  stuff  as  an  article  of  diet ; 
but  is  it  not  a  vile,  yea,  villainous 
imposition  upon  the  bee-keeping 
fraternity  for  the  manufacturers  of 
those  repulsive  compounds  to  herald 
them  to  the  world  as  honey,  bringing 
disrepute  upon  that  God-given  nectar, 
gathered  from  the  cells  of  flowers- 
Nature's  own  repository — by  the 
"  little  busy  bee,"  and  stored  in  clean, 
white  comb  to  be  converted  to  the 
use,health,and  happiness  of  mankind  ; 
thereby  damaging  the  interests  of 
the  thousand-and-one  honest  men  en- 
gaged in  the  noble  pursuit  of  bee- 
keeping ? 

The  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine 
are  no  longer  allowed  to  call  this  vile 
mixture  of  tallow,  lard,  etc.,  by  the 
name  of  ''butter;"  and  why  should 
that  other  class  of  impostors  be  per- 
mitted to  heap  odium  upon  the  heads 
of  bee-keepers  by  stylingtheir  noxious 
and  repulsive  compounds  as  "  honey  V" 

Surely  our  Legislatures,  if  not  our 
General  Government,  should  be  im- 
portuned to  protect  and  sustain  us  in 
this  one  of  the  noblest  pursuits  of 
man. 

Mt.  Sterling, K)  Ills. 

For  tbe  American  Bee  Journal. 

The  Sectional  Brooil-Cliafflljer  Hive, 

13— J.  V.  CALDWELL.  (12.5-165). 


This  new  hive  seems  to  be  under- 
going a  liery  ordeal,  and  in  view  of 
the  claims  put  forth  by  its  friends 
and  champions,  it  is  but  right  that 
such  should  be  the  case.  Any  hive 
or  other  implement  used  in  the  apiary, 
and  for  which  it  is  claimed  will  effect 
a  complete  •'  revolution  "  in  our  busi- 
ness, must  be  carefully  and  fairly 
criticized.  1  think  that  no  candid 
and  fair-minded  apiarist  will  deny 
this.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Heddon  is 
working  for  the  good  of   the  cause. 


and  in  proof  of  this  witness  his  care- 
ful and  often  losing  experiments  in 
wintering ;  and  taking  these  things 
into  consideration,  the  claims  he  puts 
forth  regarding  this  hive  must  have  a 
fair  and  unprejudiced  hearing. 

We  who  "have  read  carefully  Mr. 
Ileddon's  articles  during  the  past 
year,  know  that  he  has  been  trying  to 
handle  his  apiaries  with  as  little  labor 
as  possible,  knowing  as  he  does  that 
honey  so  produced  must  be  cheap, 
when  compared  with  honey  produced 
by  much  high-priced  labor.  And  as 
our  product  is  yearly  becoming 
cheaper  in  the  markets,  it  is  an  idea 
of  no  little  importance— at  least  to  us 
who  are  making  a  specialty  of  the 
business. 

I  like  the  idea  of  a  shallow  frame, 
and,  in  fact,  for  the  past  ten  years  I 
have  used  and  like  much  the  best  a 
frame  but  7}4  inches  deep,  inside 
measure.  I  have  also  a  good  many 
bees  on  Langstroth  frames,  but  they 
are  too  deep  for  me. 

But  concerning  this  new  hive,  as 
Dr.  Miller  says.  tTiere  are  some  things 
I  do  not  understand.  We,  who  win- 
ter our  bees  in  cellars,  want  to  know 
if  We  must  carry  all  the  double  lower 
story  into  the  cellar  ;  if  not,  will  one 
of  the  divisions  hold  enough  honey  to 
safely  carry  the  bees  through  the 
winter,  or  at  least  until  it  is  time  to 
place  them  on  the  summer  stands? 
Again,  will  not  the  bees  be  clustered 
in  both  parts  so  we  must  pull  them 
apart  in  cold  weather  when  putting 
them  into  winter  quarters?  We  who 
are  iisked  to  throw  away  our  old  hives 
and  adopt  this  new  candidate  for  pub- 
lic favor,  would  simply  like  to  know 
how  much  more  comb  honey  can  be 
taken  on  an  average  than  from  our 
old  hives,  other  things  being  equal ; 
for,  in  the  end,  honey  and  not  bees  is 
what  we  are  after.  Doubtless  Mr. 
Heddon  can  enlighten  us  on  these 
things,  as  we  must  know  all  we  pos- 
sibly can  about  it  before  we  spend 
our  hard-earned  dollars  for  any  new 
bee-hive.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if 
it  will  be  a  benefit  to  us,  of  course  we 
want  it. 

Cambridge,^  Ills. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

■Interests  of  Florida,  etc, 

W.  S.  HART. 


"  The  mangroves  have  been  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  recent  cold 
wave,"  so  wrote  Mr.  Jno.  Y.  Det- 
wiler,  on  page  60 ;  and  on  page  102, 
about  the  greatly  damaged  honey- 
interests  of  the  Florida  coast.  I  do 
not  wish  to  enter  any  prolonged  con- 
troversy over  the  effects  of  the  cold 
in  this  State,  but  as  I  believe  Mr.  D. 
is  inclined  to  look  upon  and  present 
to  others  the  dark  side  of  this  matter, 
I  would  ask  permission  to  "state 
plain  facts,"  also  ■'  let  it  injure  "—no, 
let  it  benefit  "  whom  it  may."  I  do 
this  even  at  the  risk  of  being  classed 
among  the  ''property-owners  who 
have  lands  for  sale."  But  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  this  grave  charge 
as  far  as  possible,  I  will  say  that  it  is 
on  record  that   I    often   recommend 


good  people  to  go  to  other  parts  of 
the  State  where  I  have  no  property, 
and  in  what  I  write  herein  I  will  give 
references  and  figures  that  can  be 
traced  up  and  proven  false  if  they 
are  so. 

First,  he  states  that  "  the  mercury 
is  reported  by  various  parties  as  being 
as  low  as  10^  to  20^^  above  zero."  True, 
such  were  the  reports,  and  at  the  date 
of  his  first  writing  it  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  proven  false,  but  as  the 
10'3  report  was  from  only  one  person, 
and  he  living  on  the  peninsula  near 
Mr.  Detwiler,  who  reports  "on  the 
peninsula  the  mercury  was  2{p  above 
zero,"  I  feel  sure  there  was  a  mistake 
of  some  10^  in  the  lowest  report.  As 
further  evidence  I  will  state  that  the 
lowest  point  indicated  by  my  ther- 
mometer was  23°  above  zero,  at  3 
a.m.,  on  the  morning  of  .Jan.  10.  The 
lowest  reported  here  at  Hawk's  Park, 
from  the  thermometers  in  the  most 
exposed  positions,  was  20°  above.  At 
New  Smyrna,  two  miles  north,  with 
the  exception  of  the  10°  report,  the 
lowest  showing  was  from  a  thermom- 
eter hung  in  the  most  bleak  place  to 
be  found  on  board  of  a  steamer 
moored  to  one  of  the  wharfs.  It  reg- 
istered 18°  above.  At  Jacksonville, 
100  miles  north  of  here,  the  Signal 
Office  report  at  6  a.m.  on  Jan.  12  (the 
coldest  day  there),  was  15°  and  3 
minutes,  which  was  the  coldest  regis- 
tered since  183-5.  On  the  place  where 
the  10°  report  came  from,  I  am  told 
that  the  little  nursery  trees  retained 
their  leaves,  and  look  as  thrifty  as 
ever.  Evidently  there  was  some 
mistake. 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  "  personal 
examination,"  I  believe  that  much  of 
the  mangrove  here  is  still  alive,  and 
if  the  blossom  buds  of  the  surviving 
trees  are  not  blighted,  we  may  get  a 
small  crop  of  mangrove  honey  even 
this  year.  A  "personal  examination" 
by  Messrs.  O.  O.  Poppleton,  A.  S. 
Brown,  H.  W.  Mitchell,  myself  and 
others,  shows  quite  a  per  cent,  of  the 
black  mangrove  trees  still  alive,  some 
of  them  not  having  even  a  twig  hurt. 
It  is  true  that  the  tree  is  a  slow 
grower,  but  as  all  the  bees  kept  here 
could  take  but  a  small  part  of  the 
honey  heretofore  produced  by  the 
mangrove,  I  think  there  will  very 
soon  be  enough  for  them  again.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  State  the  man- 
grove, and  even  tomatoes, pine-apples, 
cocoanuts,  etc.,  have  escaped  unhurt. 
Some  bees  and  fixtures  are  offered  for 
sale,  for  in  this  as  in  every  other 
industry,  there  are  some  weak-kneed 
parties  that  are  ready  to  wilt  as  soon 
as  the  starch  of  success  is  withheld 
for  a  time. 

3.  As  to  the  interior's  having  "  suf- 
fered much  more  than  admitted,"  it 
seems  to  me  that  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  have  been  unusually 
candid  in  their  statements  of  the 
losses,  and  as  each  locality  has  its 
peculiar  advantages,  and  the  building 
up  of  any  part  of  the  State  is  a  benefit 
to  it  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  narrow,  near- 
sighted policy  that  tries  to  build  up 
one  section  or  industry  by  defaming 
another. 

4.  "  Take  away  the  honey  and 
orange  interests  of  Florida,  and  there 
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is  but  little  left  for  humanity  to  sub- 
sist upon  except  tlie  food-resources  of 
the  coast  and  the  ^euiiil  climate, 
which,  in  many  instances,  prolongs 
life  wl'en  disease  has  taken  a  tirm 
hold  upon  the  system."  Well,  the 
last  part  of  this  quotation  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  and  I  will  vouch  for  it,  but 
the  lirst  half  will  truly  be  a  surprise 
to  most  of  the  good  people  of  this 
State  who  claim  to  know  something 
of  her  resources.  Let  us  compare 
Bome  of  our  other  industries  with  tlie 
two  mentioned,  and  see  where  they 
stand  in  relative  production  and  gross 
income  :  Manager  Ives,  of  the  Florida 
Fruit  Exchange  (than  whom  no  one 
is  better  al)le  to  judge),  estimates  the 
crop  of  Florida  oranges  for  1885-86  at 
1,000.000  boxes  ;  this  at  S2.50  per  crate 
ready  packed,  which  is  surely  a  liberal 
average,  would  give  the  State  $2,500,- 
000  for  the  year's  crop.  In  1884.  prob- 
ably the  honey  crop  of  the  State  was 
heavier  than  ever  before,  or  than  it 
was  tlie  past  season.  The  State  sta- 
tistics show  a  production  of  210,357 
pounds  for  that  year,  about  one  half 
of  which  was  produced  iu  this  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  As  most  of  our 
honey  is  extracted,  I  consider  10  cents 
per  pound  a  fair  price  at  which  to 
estimate  the  crop  ;  that  being  some 
higher  than  extracted  honey  sold  for 
that  year,  and  considerably  lower 
than  the  price  of  comb  honey.  Stating 
it  thus,  210.357  pounds  at  10  cents  per 
pound,  amounts  to  $21,035.70,  making 
our  best  showing  in  the  way  of  a 
honey  crop. 

By  referring  again  to  statistics  of 
Florida's  production  in  1884,  we  find 
that  there  was  produced  of  corn, 
3,857,200  bushels  (worth  from  60  to  70 
cents  per  bushel  in  Jacksonville) ; 
potatoes,  70,848  bushels ;  oats,  494,000 
bushels  ;  cotton,  60.000  bales  ;  molas- 
ses, 1.290,860  gallons  ;  tobacco,  224,239 
pounds;  lumber,  $3,060,291  worth. 
We  have  shipped  to  Cuba  during  the 
last  ten  years  167,736  head  of  cattle, 
brijiging  $2,469,747  to  the  State,  be- 
sides what  has  been  used  at  home  and 
shipped  elsewliere.  In  1881  eight 
counties  in  ttiis  State  owned  205,714 
neat  and  stock  cattle. 

Of  the  60,000  bales  of  cotton  24,987 
bales  were  "sea-island;"  over  one- 
third  more  than  was  produced  in  all 
other  sea-island  localities  put  to- 
gether, and  worth  more  than  double 
the  price  per  pound  of  ''short  staple." 
Our  sea-island  cotton  is  of  such  su- 
perior quality  tliat  the  Coat's  Thread 
Company  moved  down  to  the  cotton 
fields  so  as  to  be  sure  of  a  good  supply 
of  it.  The  cotton  crop  of  1884  brought 
$3,000,000,  notwithstanding  the  low 
prices  then  ruling.  Five  hundred 
thousand  crates  and  barrels  of  garden 
truck  and  300  car  loads  of  mellons 
were  shipped  the  same  year,  and  from 
West  Florida  alone  a  business  of 
$633,388  was  done  by  her  fisheries. 
Jacksonville  hotels  entertained  60,011 
guests,  to  say  nothing  of  her  scores 
of  boading-houses.  and  the  increase 
for  this  season  is  some  20  per  cent. 
over  that  of  last  season,  up  to  this 
date. 

Our  timber  interests  are  immense, 
and  count  away  up  among  the  mil- 
lions, pine  being  found  in  the  greatest 


quantity,  but  cypress,  live-oak  and 
cedar  also  being  of  great  importance. 
Live-oak  enough  to  amount  to  more 
than  all  the  honey  ever  shipped  by 
Florida,  all  taken  together,  has  been 
taken  from  this  (Volusia)  county  in 
one  winter,  for  Government  ship- 
building. Yes.  this  has  been  done 
several  seasons.  The  cedar  for  the 
pencils  of  the  world  came  from  this 
State.  The  Faber  Pencil  Company 
moved  their  nianufactories  into  the 
cedar  woods  of  West  Florida  to  secure 
their  supply  of  it.  Our  naval  stores, 
sugar,  cigar,  sponge,  fibre,  rice, 
lemon,  piue-apple,  cocoanut,  grape, 
strawberry,  poultry,  and  many  other 
industries  are  of  as  much  importance, 
and  some  of  them  vastly  more,  than 
that  of  bee  culture.  Verily,  Florida 
need  not  hang  her  head  in  shame  for 
lack  of  inducements  for  immigration, 
even  were  the  orange  and  honey  in- 
terests taken  from  her.  Give  us  en- 
ergetic men  to  develop  our  resources 
and  we  will  surprise  our  sister  States. 

5.  Now  of  her  losses  by  the  late 
freeze :  The  orange  crop  was  the 
principal  and  almost  only  one  really 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  by 
the  people  of  the  State  at  large. 
True,  most  of  the  tropical  trees  and 
fruits  in  this  tier  of  counties,  and 
farther  north,  were  killed,  but  they 
are  only  grown  here  mostly  for  home 
use.  In  the  lower  portions  of  the 
State,  where  they  are  grown  as  field 
crops,  they  are  still  alive  and  flourish- 
ing. 

Of  the  1,000,000  boxes  of  oranges 
produced  this  year.  Manager  Ives, 
Bradstreet's,  and  others  of  the  best 
informed,  estimate  that  one-half  were 
still  upon  the  trees  when  the  freeze 
came,  and  that  90  per  cent,  of  that 
was  lost.  These  oranges  were  of  best 
quality,  and  would,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  editor  of  the  Florida 
Times,  have  netted  the  growers  $2.30 
per  box,  or  $1,035,000  ;  add  to  this  the 
loss  to  pickers,  packers  and  transpor- 
tation lines,  and  still  the  loss  is  less 
than  13-4  million  dollars,  and  this  is 
purely  a  money  loss. 

From  the  same  cold  wave  Texas 
lost  $3,000,000  by  the  freezing  and 
starving  of  her  cattle  alone,  while 
from  the  States  north  of  her  come 
reports,  not  only  of  loss  of  property, 
but  harrowing  tales  of  suffering  and 
loss  of  life,  whole  families  having 
perished  together.  And  now  the 
papers  are  full  of  the  great  losses  in 
Massachusetts  by  the  floods — much 
greater  losses  than  ours  in  value  of 
property— coupled  with  statements  of 
homes  destroyed,  and  whole  neigh- 
borhoods of  people  driven  into  the 
streets  to  subsist  on  the  charity  of 
others,  ilow  often  are  our  sympa- 
thies excited  by  such  tales  coming 
from  the  West — often  accompanied 
with  the  list  of  those  who  perished  in 
the  flood— the  wreck-strewn  track  of 
which  shows  losses  amounting  to 
many  times  that  of  the  Florida  orange 
crop. 

Drouth  and  grasshoppers  have 
paralyzed  for  years  in  succession  the 
prosperity  of  whole  States,  and 
brought  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  to 
want,  and  in  many  cases  starvation 
was   only    prevented   by    the  timely 


help  from  other  States  that  for  the 
time  being  were  more  prosperous. 
The  word  cyclone  "  covers  so  much 
of  loss  and  suffering  that  many  people 
in  the  West  shudder  to  hear  it. 
Florida  residents  do  not  expect  eter- 
nal exemption  from  misfortune,  but 
feel  thankful  that  by  reason  of  our 
climate,  many  of  the  more  serious 
ills  of  the  North  and  West  can  never 
reach  us  here. 

We  feel  the  loss  of  our  oranges,  but 
it  has  increased  our  confidence  in 
orange  culture  by  showing  us  that  the 
trees  will  stand  a  lower  temperature 
without  injury  than  we  had  supposed. 
The  great  tumble  in  real  estate  that 
many  expected,  has  not  come,  but  on 
the  contrary,  land  is  selling  readily  at 
as  high  prices  as  before  the  cold  snap, 
and  new  groves  are  being  planted  in 
all  directions.  In  Levy  county  175,000 
acres  of  land  changed  hands  within  30 
days  after  Florida's  great  freeze. 

Hawk's  Park,©  Fla. 


ror  tne  American  Bee  JuumaL 

New  anil  Novel  PrinciBles. 


PKOF.  A.  J.  COOK. 


Mr.  Editor  :— I  wish  you  would 
repeat  the  excellent  words  of  Mr.  G. 
M.  Alves,  found  on  page  168,  which 
are  as  follows:  "I  affirm  that  the 
Ileddon  principles  are  novel  and  can- 
not be  found  in  literature  or  else- 
where. Let  those  who  deny  adduce 
the  proof.  The  rubbish  that  has 
already  been  lugged  forward  does  not 
deserve  a  critical  man's  attention." 

Mr.  Editor,  I  have  no  interest  in 
this  matter  at  all,  only  the  grand  in- 
terest of  justice  and  f.iir  play.  For 
shame  on  us,  if  we  are  to  repeat  the 
Langstroth  outrage !  There  is  no 
bee-keeper  of  intelligence  in  the 
United  States  who  has  the  faintest 
shadow  of  an  idea  that  this  hive, 
method  or  discussion  would  have 
been  brought  forward  had  Mr.  Hed- 
don  kept  silent.  Mr.  Heddon  told 
me  a  year  ago  that  he  had  a  method 
that  he  believed  would  revolutionize 
our  business.  Why  did  I  have  to 
wait  a  year  to  know  what  it  was  "i* 
Only  because  it  was  original  with  Mr. 
H.,  and  remained  locked  up  a  year 
longer.  If  any  one  honestly  believes 
it,  let  him  say  it  is  a  worthless  hive 
and  system.  But.  alack  the  day  1 
when  any  considerable  number  of  bee- 
keepers say  it  is  not  Mr.  Heddon's. 
Firmly  believing  Mr.  Langstroth  to 
have  invented  the  practical  movable 
frame,  I  have  ever  stoutly  maintained 
it ;  and  I  as  truly  believe  Mr.  Heddon 
to  be  the  originator  of  the  new  system, 
and  if  found  valuable,  as  I  firmly  be- 
lieve it  will  be,  I  shall  ever  defend  his 
rights. 

Agricult.  College,  J  Mich.,  Mar.  23. 


Are  you  Entitled  to  a  pension  ?  You 
may  be  and  may  not  know  it.  If  you  ex- 
amine the  Guide  and  Hand-Booli  you  will 
soon  find  out.  Thousands  of  things  woi'th 
knowing-  will  be  found  in  it.  The  Bek 
Journal  for  1S86  and  the  Guide  Book  will 
both  be  sent  for  tl.30. 
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Local  Convention  Directory. 


I8«e.  Time  and  place  of  Meetino. 

Apr.  8.— Southern  lUinota,  at  Duqunin,  Ills. 

F.  H.  Kennedy,  Sec,  Duquoin,  Ilia. 

Apr.  9. —Progressive,  nt  Macomb,  111^. 

.1.  (J.  Norton,  Sec,  Macomb,  Ills. 

Apr.  10.— Union,  at  De.xtcr,  Iowa. 

M.  E.  Darby,  Sec,  Dexter.  Iowa. 

Apr.  17.— Marshall  Co.,  at  Mnrslialltnwn,  Iowa. 

,1.  W.  Sanders,  Sec,  IjcGrand,  Iowa. 

Apr.  27.— Des  Moines  County,  at  Burlincton,  Iowa. 
Jno.  Nan,  Sec,  Middletowu,  Iowa. 

Apr.  29,  30.— Western,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

P.  Baldwin,  Sec,  Independence,  Mo. 

May  4,-W.  N.  V.  and  N.  Pa  .  at  Randolph,  N.  Y. 
A.  D.  ,lacobs.  Sec,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

May  5,  6.— Te.\as  state,  at  McKinney,  Te,x. 

B.  F.  Canon,  Sec,  Dresden,  Tex. 

May  20.— Wis.  Ijake  Shore  Center,  at  Kiel,  Wis. 
Ferd  Zaslrow,  Sec,  Millbome,  Wis. 

Oct.  19,  20.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ills. 
J.  M.  Hambaugh,  Sec,  Sprint;,  Ills. 

tW  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.- Ed. 


Bees  Never  Wintered  Better.— 
John  Rook,  Muscotali,<i  Kans.,  on 
March  23, 1886,  says  : 

My  bees  have  wintered  finely — never 
better.  They  commenced  to  gather 
pollen  from  the  soft  maples  on  March 
17,  and  worked  nicely  for  3  days,  but 
on  March  20,  on  account  of  a  snow 
storm,  tliey  all  stopped,  and  as  yet 
have  not  returned  to  duty. 


A  New  Bee-Association.  —  Ferd 
Zastrow,  Millhome,ot  Wis.,  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  writes  : 

The  Wisconsin  Lake  Shore  Centre 
Bee-Keejiers'  Association  was  organ- 
ized at  Kiel,Manitowoc  County,  Wis., 
on  March  2-5,  1886.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  :  E.  Petermann, 
of  Waldo,  President ;  Jesse  Roberts, 
of  Meeme,  Vice-President ;  Ferd  Zas- 
trow, of  Millhome,  Secretary ;  and 
Henry  Peters,  of  New  Holstein, 
Treasurer.  They  will  liave  their  first 
meeting  on  Mav  20.  1886,  at  Koering's 
Hall,  in  Kiel,  Wis.  Any  beekeepers 
in  the  counties  of  Manitowoc,  Calu- 
met, Fond  du  Lac,  and  Sheboygan, 
may  become  members. 


Eggs  that  Produce  ftueens.— T.  F. 

Kinsel,  Shiloh,5  O.,  writes: 

On  page  181,  Mr.  N.  W.  McLain 
correctly  quotes  Query,  No.  185,  as 
intended  l)y  nie.  I  omitted  the  proper 
writing  of  "  queen's."  The  question 
was  caused  by  reading  "  Dzierzon's 
Theory  "—a  wonderful  work— and 
from  the  answers  to  It,  apicultural 
savants  of  the  present,  it  seems, 
do  not  agree.  I  take  it  tliat  the 
Query  Department  is  for  information, 
and  so  1  propounded  the  question  for 
that  purpose.  I  thank  Mr.  McLain 
for  his  article ;  also  otljers  tor  opinions 
on  the  same. 


Too  Much  Swarming.— Alex  Rose, 
Sullivan,©  Ills.,  on  March  26,  1886, 
writes : 

I  had  11  colonies  of  bees  last  spring, 
and  now  I  have  23,  all  in  good  condi- 
tion. I  lost  one.  They  went  up  into 
sections,  ate  all  the  honey,  and  then 
starved  and  froze,  with  about  25 
pounds  of  honey  below.  I  got  about 
1,000  pounds  of  comb  honey  last  year. 
I  am  feeding  my  bees  granulated 
sugar  in  empty  racks  and  sections.  I 
feed  them  in  the  hive  in  the  evening 
to  prevent  robbing.  My  trouble  with 
bees  is  to  keep  them  from  swarming 
to  death.  I  cut  out  queen-cells  and 
put  back  40  swarms  last  year.  I  want 
a  remedy  for  it. 


Surface  Measure  of  Foundation.— 
T.  B.  Longbottom,  Kettleby,  Ont., 
propounds  this  question  : 

Please  state  in  the  Bee  Journal 
the  superficial  measurement,  per 
pound,  of  comb  foundation — both  for 
the  breeding  apartment  and  for  sur- 
plus honey. 

[For  the  brood-chamber  it  is  usually 
made  from  5  to  6  feet  to  the  pound  ; 
thin,  for  surplus  honey,  measures 
from  9  to  10  feet  to  the  pound  ;  and 
the  extra  thin  is  from  11  to  12  feet  to 
the  pound. — Ed.] 


Disinfecting  Foul-Broody  Hives, 
etc.— A.W.  Osburn,  Cuba,  W.  I.,  says : 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Pease's  letter,  page 
137, 1  would  say , in  my  opinion  the  roofs 
are  not  infected  with  the  foul  brood 
(unless  it  might  be  close  around 
where  the  hives  stood).  With  a  coat 
of  paint  near  where  the  hives  stood.  I 
think  I  would  risk  it.  Knock  tne 
hives  to  pieces,  and  boil  them  well. 
Do  not  be  afraid  of  boiling  them  too 
much.  Put  them  together  again  and 
paint  them.  Extract  all  the  honey 
you  can,  boil  it,  and  keep  it  to  feed 
to  bees  when  needed.  Melt  the  can- 
died honey  with  a  very  little  water; 
the  wax  will  rise  to  the  top,  and  the 
honey,  with  little  evaporating,  will  be 
ready  to  feed.  Serve  all  supers  that 
are  worth  the  trouble  the  same  as  the 
hives.  The  sections  will  make  a  bon- 
fire— nothing  else.  If  the  work  is 
done  well,  there  will  be  no  further 
trouble.  Do  not  let  your  bees,  or  any 
one  else's,  get  at  your  honey  before  it 
is  boiled. 


Uneasy  Bees,  etc.— G.  B.  Olney, 
Atlantic,  P  Iowa,  March  25, 1886,  says: 

Last  year  I  got  306  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted honey  from  one  colony  of 
Italians,  and  sold  271  pounds  of  it  at 
^(i%  cents  perpound,  and  the  balance, 
thirty-five  pounds,  at  15  cents  per 
pound.  In  the  spring  I  started  with 
8  colonies,  increased  them  to  20,  by 
division.  Tliree  natural  swarms  ab- 
sconded during  my  absence.  I  secured 
nearly  1,200  pounds  of  honey,  300  of 
it  being  comb  honey,  and  the  balance 
extracted.  The  extracted  honey  shows 
no  signs  of    candying   yet.     It  was 


gathered  from  heart's-ease.  The  in- 
terest in  apiculture  is  increasing  here, 
some  are  getting  enthusiastic,  some 
are  talking  Tennessee  as  the  place  to 

?o  and  make  bee-keeping  a  specialty, 
received  a  postal  card  on  March  19 
saying,  "  Come,  come,  and  tell  me 
what  to  do  with  my  bees ;  they  are 
all  crazy."  I  found  them,  55  colonies, 
in  a  cellar  12x14x6  feet,  tiered  up  one 
on  top  the  other  from  the  ground  up. 
The  brood-chambers  were  12x14x14 
inches  in  size.  The  bottom  of  the 
cellar  was  covered  with  dead  bees ; 
a  few  hives  were  polluted  at  the  en- 
trances, and  some  with  a  large  cluster 
in  front.  Many  bees  were  crawling 
around  and  were  noisy.  The  tempera- 
ture was  about  45°.  I  recommended 
putting  out  the  hives  on  the  summer 
stands,  so  as  to  allow  the  bees  a  flight. 
The  hives  were  quite  full  of  honey 
when  put  into  the  cellar  on  Nov.  1  ; 
some  also  had  brood.  No  extractor 
was  used  ;  but  if  it  had  been  I  think  it 
would  have  been  better  for  the  bees, 
as  the  hives  were  undoubtedly  too 
full  of  honey. 

Drones  Hatched  in  Worker  Comb, 

etc.— T.  J.  Bell,  Opelousas,©  La.,  on 
March  23, 1886,  writes  : 

Bees  in  this  part  of  Louisiana  did 
very  well  last  year.  With  90  colonies 
to  commence  with,  I  increased  my 
apiary  to  106  colonies,  and  they  gath- 
ered 9,600  pounds  of  honey,  or  nearly 
100  pounds  per  colony.  I  lost  6  colo- 
nies by  the  heavy  frost  last  January. 
My  colonies  have  plenty  of  young 
bees,  and  they  are  still  rearing  brood 
fast.  Our  honej  season  is  a  month 
l:ite  this  year.  Will  drones  hatch  out 
and  develop  in  worker  comb  V 

[Yes ;  but  the  drones  will  be  cor- 
respondingly smaller,  and  Dzierzon 
claims  that  they  are  not  fully  de- 
veloped.—Ed.] 

A  Brood-Chamber  in  Sections.— A. 
A.  Fradenburg,  Port  Washington, o 
O.,  writes : 

Six  years  ago  I  was  called  to  a  place 
6  miles  from  here  to  transfer  some 
bees,  and  among  other  Hiives  there  I 
found  two  that  particularly  attracted 
my  attention  then,  and  have  very 
often  been  the  subject  of  my  study 
ever  since.  Out  of  one  of  them  I  took 
the  bees  and  comb  at  the  time  ;  from 
the  other  the  comb  only,  as  the  bees 
had  died  the  preceding  winter.  The 
hivea  were  well  made  of  good  lumber, 
and,  by  appearances,  had  been  used 
several  years.  The  brood-chamber 
was  made  in  sectional  parts  ;  I  should 
say  that  each  sectional  part  was  about 
14  inches  wide,  13  or  20  inches  long, 
and  5  inches  high,  and  the  parts  were 
interchangeable  as  well  as  reversible, 
if  any  one  had  thought  of  reversing  at 
that  time.  Each  hive  had  three  sec- 
tions or  tiers  on,  but  of  course  they 
had  no  thumb-screws  to  clamp  the 
frames  together.  If  I  remember, 
they  liad  stationary  frames  or  strips 
fastened  to  hold  the  top  and  bottom 
edges  of  the  combs.  I  do  not  know 
who  made  them,  or  whether  they  were 
patented. 
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Discussion  and  Controversy— Dr. 
C.  C.  Miller.  Marengo, 5  Ills.,  on  Mar. 
2.5, 18S6,  says : 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  Bro.  Clarke 
is  in  sucli  a  happy  frame  of  mmd.  and 
that  the  appearance  of  warlike  intent 
was  only  the  ebullition  of  an  nnusual 
amount  of   good  nature.     I    beg  to 
assure  Bro.  Clarke  that  whatever  the 
eoimection    may     imply,    I   had   no 
thought  of  him  in  my  mind,  nor  in- 
deed of  any  particular  individual  in 
referring  to  either  A  or  B.    With  re- 
gard to  the  meaning   of   the    words 
"controversy"  and   "discussion,'     1 
used  them  as  synonymous,  and  did 
not  object  to  either,  unless  of    the 
kind  "we  do  not  want."     Neverthe- 
less, Bro.  Clarke.  I  think  you  will  see 
"  a  shade  of   difference  between  the 
meaning  of  the  words."    You  might 
discuss  a  subject  upon  which  no  one 
held   opposing    views,    but   can  you 
imagine  a  controversy  in  which  the 
idea  of  opposition  is  not  involved  .-'   It 
you  can,  I  should  like  to  discuss  it 
with  you,  and  controvert  your  views, 
when  next  we  meet. 


Strong  Colonies.-J.  H.  Larrabee, 

Larrabee's  Point,*o  Vt.,  on  March  24, 
1886,  writes  : 

I  have  17  colonies  of  German  bees. 
To-day  I  examined  2  colonies  in  chafE 
hives  on  the  summer  stands,  and  I 
found  them  strong  in  numbers.  One 
that  I  could  not  see  had  eaten  5 
pounds  of  honey  ;  the  other  had  con- 
sumed more  honey,  but  had  "  rushed 
the  season."  having  some  capped 
brood.  The  past  winter  has  been  quite 
favorable  for  out-door  wintering  here; 
bees  had  several  cleansing  flights. 

Snow-storm,  Reversing  Frames, 
gtc_H.  Clark,  Palmyra,?  Iowa,  on 
March  30. 188(),  writes : 

A  snow-storm  reached  us  on  Sun- 
day, March  28,  at  6  a.m.,  with  an 
eastern  wind,  and  it  snowed  8  inches 
deep.  The  bees  brought  in  pollen  on 
March  24  and  2.5  from  the  soft  maples. 
My  bees  have  wintered  finely.  Mr.  I. 
N.  Boyles,  op  page  172,  says  that  to 
reverse  frames  it  turns  the  young  bees 
with  their  backs  downward.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  others  about  this. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 

Office  of  the  American  Bee  JonRNAL,.    i 
Monday,  10  a.  m.,  April  5,  1886.  ( 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAGO. 
HONEY.— Comb  is  coming  forward  more  freely 
and  prices  now  are  15alc!c.for  1-lb.  sections.    Ex- 
tracted is  in  lieht  demand  at  ri®7c.     California 
comb  honey,  in  2Ib.  sections,  (P(4il'.^c.  ,,     _       . 

BEESWAX.— ^4(92iic.  per  lb.    Not  mucli  ofTered. 
R.  A.  BDRNKTT.  1«1  South  Water  Bi. 

NEW  YORK.. 

HONEY. -We  now  quote  :  Fancy  white  comb 
in  1-ld.  paper  cartons,  13W14C.;  the  same  in  1-lb. 
Biassed  or  unslassed  sections.  IJMKtc;  the  same 
in  2-lb.  glassed  sections,  yaio^sc  and  fair  to  good 
in  glassed  2-lbs.,  wtiiiic.  Fancy  buckwheat  honey 
in  l-lb.unsluSBCd  sections,  loc;  the  same  in  2-lb. 
sections,  elassed,S(«ac.  B.xtracted,white,i)>4i»i»c; 
buckwheat.  .'sca.Bc. 

BEESWAX.— 27028C. 

MCCAUL  *  HILDKKTH  BROS..  34  HudSOn  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONEY.— One-lb.  sections,  white  clover,  13@15c; 
•1-pound  sections,  lUsSlSc.    Extracted, 6®8c. 
BEESWAX.— 25  cts.  per  lb.  a.      . 

Blake  &  hiplet.  57  Chatham  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.— White  and  ex.  white  comb,  nH@13c.: 
dark  comb,  6'.^@.'^c.    White  extracted,  5H<3t5}4c.; 
amber.  4®4Xc.;  dark  and  candied,  3U&4c. 
BEESWAX.- Quotable  at  ■20®23c.,  wholesale. 
O.  B.  Smith  &.  Co..  423  Front  street. 

DETROIT. 

HONEY.— Stocks  are  being  slowly  reduced,  some 
sales  reported  at  13  and  14  cts.,  the  latter  being  for 
best  honey  in  1-lb.  sections. 

BEESWAX.- Scarce^it  25c 


^.ff  A^^^^®^2f  ^ .;,. 


Issued  every  Wednesday  by 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

Phopuietors, 

923&.925  WEST  MADISON  ST.,CHICAGQ, ILL. 
At  Oue  Dollar  a  Year. 


ALFRED  H.  NEWMAN, 

Business  Manager. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 

We  supply  the  American  Bee  Journal 
one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publican 
tions,  at  the  prices  quoted  In  the  last  column 
of  flgrures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regru- 
lar  price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  oS  bnth.  Club 

The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00.. 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00..  1  75 

Bee-Keepers'Magazine 200..  175 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  00..  1  75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00..  1  75 

Texas  Bee  Journal 2  00..  1  75 

The  7  above-named  papers  6  50 . .  5  50 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25. .  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).  ..2  00.,  175 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..!  75..  1  60 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth)..  ..3  00..  2  00 
Boot's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. .  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00..  Z  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 150..  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success, ". .  150..  140 


M.  H.  HUNT..  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 
ST.  nouis. 

HONEY.- Choice  conlb,  10@12c.  Strained,  in 
barrels,  4<a5c.  Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  in 
No.  1  packages.  Mapvance  on  above  prices.  Ex- 
tracted in  barrels.  .5(<x5l.i2. 

BBESWAX.-Firm  at  22Mc.  for  prime. 

D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY  —Extracted  honey   brings  4fasc..  and 

choice  comb  honey  brings  1 2(S>l.'^^c.  in  a  jobbing  way. 

BEESWAX.— In  demand  at  22Cffl2.-,c.  tor  yellow. 

C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

C1.BVBL.AND. 
HONEY.— One  pound  sections,  14@15c.;  2-lb.  13c 
Extraced,  7(«8c. 
BEESWAX.-Scarce  at  25c.        „       _,    „ 

A.  C.  KKNDEL.  1 15  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Sales  of  comb  are  good,  while  extrac- 
ted is  very  dull  and  low.  One-pound  sections  are 
scarce;  stocks  of  all  other  gradesarewell  supplied. 
Ciilit.  2-lbs.  bring  ll®12c.;  Eastern  2-lbs..  12(g>l3c.; 
I-lbs.,  white.  14@15o.;  dark,  12@13c.  E.xtracted, 
5(a.fic.:  Southern,  3H{3i4c. 

BEE'^WAX 23c. 

rt.EMoNS.CLOON  &  CO.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 
HONEY.— This  market  is  very  poorly  supplied 
with  honey  of  any  kind  j"8t  now.  and  comb  honey 
in  1-lb.  sectons.  and  extracted  in  barrels  or  kegs, 
is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  We  quote:  Choice 
white  1-lb. sections.  liKSlSc.  White  extracted  In 
kegs  or  barrels,  7>«'aSHc.;  dark.  In  same.  6fe7c. 
BEESWAX.-Scarce  at  25(ni2l5c. 

A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  St. 


^:|jedaX  Notices, 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writingto  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post^Offlce,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 

Our  IVetv  Catalogue  ot  Bee-Keepers' 
Supplies  for  1886  is  issued,  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  one  desiring  a  copy.  Send  name  and 
address,  plainly  written,  on  a  Postal  Card 
for  it. 


Wire  Nails  have  advanced  in  price,  as 
will  be  seen  by  quotations  on  page  159,  last 
column. 


Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine, 

^^~  To  create  Honey  Markets  in  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "  Why  Eat 
Honey"  (only  .50  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  demand  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Single  copy,  5  cts. ;  per  doz.,  40  cts. ;  per 
hundred,  $2.50.  Five  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $10,00;  or  1,000  for  $15,00. 
On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "  Presented  by," 
etc.  (giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
'  keeper  who  scatters  them). 


Tlie  Western  World  Guide  and  Hand- 
Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  over 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  rieio  subscribers  besides 
their  own,  with  $3,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 

Perforated-Zinc— We  have  laid  In  a 
stock  of  perforated  zinc,  for  excluding 
drones  and  queens,  and  can  fill  orders  for 
any  size  ot  pieces  or  quantity  at  15  cents 
per  square  foot,  or  in  full  sheets  3x8  teet  at 
$2.75  per  sheet.  We  also  have  pieces  cut  to 
fit  the  Langstroth  hive-19Kxl4!i-Prioe  25 
cents  each. 


Our  rates  for  two  or  more  copies  of 
the  book,  "  Bees  and  Honey,"  may  be  found 
on  the  Book  List  on  the  second  page  of  this 
paper.  Also  wholesale  rates  on  all  books 
where  they  are  purchased  "  to  sell  again." 


Preserve  your  papers  for  reference. 
If  you  have  no  BINDER  we  will  mail  you 
one  for  75  cents,  or  you  can  have  one  free 
If  you  will  send  us  4  new  yearly  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Bee  Journal,. 
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Aducvtisemeiits. 


B£ES,  bee-liivea,  imported  queens— flrat-claaa- 
cheap.    OTIS  N.  BALDWIN.  Clarksvllle.  M... 
4Alr 


DISCOUNTS  on  early  orders  for  foundation. 
Samples  tree. -C.W. Phelps  &  Co., T10KaC;tr.,N.V. 
laWJt 

i)f\r\  COI-ONIES  of  Choice  Italian  Bees  loi 
^\J\J  Sale.    For  terms,  adrtdess 

W.  a.  UAVIS.  (box  US), 
13Wyt  YOUNUSVILLB,  PA. 


BEE  HIvea  and  Sections  —Send  to  HEttR  & 
BEULE,  manufacturers,  Beaver  Dam, Wis.,  for 
price  lists.    Good  materials.    Low  prices.      luAi!(it 

SEED  POTATOES.-Dakota  Red  and  other 
new  varieties— cheap.    Send  for  orice-list. 
O.  H.  HTATT,  Shenandouh,  PageCcIowu. 


TESTED  Qneena,  $2  ;  untested,  »1.    Wax-ex- 
tractor, *3.  Other  supplies.  Send  for  Circular. 
O.  K.  BLEDSOB,  Union  Apiary,  Grenada.  Miss. 
UWlt 


FOR  8AI>E.- Italian  and  Cyprian  Bees  and 
Queens  (In   any  quantity).  Extractors,  Bee- 
Books,  etc.    Address.    OTTO  KLBINOW, 
llAtf     (Opp.  B"t.  Wayne  Gate),  DETROIT,  MICH. 


T?r'4T>  C  A  T  T?  -=*"  Colonies  Italinn 
J;  VyJV  0/\.1jI!j.  bees  inKO.>d  condition 
on  7  Lanpstroth  frames,  in  shipping-boxes,  f  4.r)()  ; 
or  shipped  in  Parker  Chaff  Hives,  :i;(i.5n  per  colony. 
Purchasers  for  the  above  can.  if  they  prefer,  send 
their  Cash  to  T.  G.  Newman  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ills. 
Wm.  Amelang,  Ottumwa,  Wapello  Co.,  Iowa. 
13W2t 

The  Queen-Rearing  Establishment 

Of  F.  J.  DOKOUPIL., 

VIGAUN,  OBBRKRAIN,  AUSTRIA. 

Apr.  May.Jun,  .Inly. Aug,  Sep.  Oct. 
Krainer  Queen,  }2  00  »1.75  11.60  l:i.2">  »1.25  *l.(5a  tl.OO 
Italian  Queen...  2.35  2.2.i  2.00  1.75  1.76  1.60  L.'JO 
Syr.  orCypr.Q'n.  6.00  6.00  6.00  6.0U  1.50  4.50  4..'iO 
Ditto,  home-bred,3.00  3.0O  2.75  2.75  2.50  2.50  2.50 
We  will  send  Queen-bees,  by  mail,  postpaid,  and 
Ruarantee  them  to  be  of  the  PURE  RACES,  at  the 
above  mentioned  prices,  for  eacli  queen.       9C3t 


$3.50   CHEAP!   $3.50 

DURINO  May  I  will  sell  2-frame  (Langstroth 
size)  Nuclei  Colonies  with  Extra  Tested  Italian 
Queen,  for  ?3..%o  each.  For  further  information, 
address,     T.IIV.  MOATS,  THE  BEND,  OHIO 

14Wlt 


WANTED — From  icx)  to  2cio  Colonies  of  Bees 
In  a  good  location  somewhere  in  the  North 
State  prices  and  kind  of  hives. 

Address,  A.  CAKDER. 
I4WIt  HEBRON,  Boone  Co.,  Ky. 

90  Colonies  of  Bees  for  Sale. 

ITAl-IANS  and  HYBRIDS  in  improved  side 
and  top  boxing  hives.  Also  all  the  appliances 
for  running  an  aplarv.  On  a  pleasantly  located 
farm  of  30  acres  in  good  basswood  range  (which 
will  be  rented  if  desired).  Good  house,  barns 
honey-house,  &c.  Scenery  flne,  location  healthy 
12  miles  south  of  Syracuse. 
M.  B.  WARNER,  12  S.  Sallna  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

200    COLONIES 


OF 

ITALIAN 


BEES 


FOR  SAI.,E.— InLangstroth  hives, wired  foun- 
dation  frames.  Very  low.  Also  300  of  our 
Improved  Sectional  Honey-Cases  used  with  or 
without  separators.    Circular  free. 

A.  J.  &  E.  HATFIEI4IJ, 
'3"'^tf  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


DOWN,  DOWN,  DOWN ! 

We  Cornel 

Ox  ALL  kinds  of  APIARIAN  FIXTURES,  we 
=,0"!!"'  'S";'''  ^'■"'""' '"  ">"■  IHKt:  Circular  than  we 
ever  have  before,  on  all  kinds  of  prncticaJ  hives 
;S^,l?  H?*''  ""  "«,;'"  '^''"'■""•»  ""<'  "H-wood  framis 
?nf„o,  „•*'■''■';,'"'  Xection.Smokers  and  Extractors. 
l?J^     everything  pertaining  to  Bee-Culture.    Be 

V^.?r%„V%'L'^ '/"' :'^'' ^■"'''""'''   "'"'"■e  purchasing 
your  Supplies  for  the  season. 

BR,IC3.ia:T    BliOS., 

14Wtf  I»IA«EPPA,  MINN. 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  SUPPLIES. 

One-iioiiiKl  Sfclioiis,  iSl.-iO  per  1,000.      T\vo-|><>iiihIk,  !j«.i.00  per  1,000, 

I<:iii;;Klrolli  Frames,  ready  to  nail,  per  Iiiiiidred,  iii.'2't. 
Comb  Foiiiidalloii  is*  niibjeet  to  a  diKetiiiiit  of  5  per  eeiit.  until  May  I. 

!<ltandard  and  Improved  I<an{jstrotli  Hlven,  cut  and  rraily  to  nail,  are  reduced 
from  o  to  :iO  cents  per  hive,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the  foUowinj;  table  ot  Neiv  Prices  : 

STANDARD  LANGSTROTH   HIVES  (14x18';  inches  inside). 
tliiantlty,       NiimberK  1  ^ 

.>  liives.or  more,  each.  .110, 

10  hives. or  more,  each..HS. 

2.>  liives, f)»'  more,  each..H.">. 

.'iO  hives,  or  nioi-e,  efieh.  .80. 

100  hives, or  more,  eacli..?5. 

IMPROVED  LA 
C^iiantity.       Numbers  1 

a  hives,  or  more,  ea.  .$1.30. 

10  hives,  or  more,  ea..    1.28. 

25  hives,  or  more,  ea. .    1.25. 

50  hives,  or  more,  ea. .    1.20. 

100  hives,  or  more,  ea. .    1.15. 

For  description  and  prices  of  these  hives  nailed,  we  refer  ourcustomers  to  our  (Catalogue 
for  1880,  pages  4  &  5.    These  prices  for  material  in  the  flat,  take  the  place  of  tliose  on  p.  6. 
THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON,  923  &  025  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


i 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

$1.25. 

¥1.60. 

$1.45. 

$1.75. 

$1.20. 

$1.70. 

$2.00. 

$1.30. 

$1.30 

1.23. 

1.58 

.    1.43. 

1.73. 

1.18. 

1.68. 

1.98. 

.    1.28. 

.    1.28 

1.20. 

1..55. 

.    1.40. 

1.70. 

1.15. 

1.65. 

1.95. 

.    1.25. 

.    1.25 

1.15. 

l.,50. 

.    l..!5. 

1.65. 

1.10. 

1.80. 

1.90. 

.    1.20. 

1.20 

1.10. 

.    1.45. 

.    1.30. 

.    1.60. 

.    1.05. 

.    155. 

1.85. 

.    1.15. 

.    1.15 

NGSTl 

lOTH  HIVES 

-With 

Manipulating- 

Side. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

a 

7 

8 

9 

10 

.    1.65. 

.    2.00. 

.    1.90. 

.    2.20. 

.    1.05. 

.    2.10. 

2.45. 

.    1.65. 

.    1.65 

1.63. 

.    1.98. 

.    1.88. 

2,18. 

.    1.63. 

.    2.08. 

2.43. 

1.63. 

.    1.63 

1.60. 

.    1.95 

.    1.85. 

2.15. 

.    1.60. 

.    2.05. 

2.40. 

.    1.60. 

.    1.60 

.    1..55. 

.    1.90. 

.    1.80. 

2.10. 

.    1.55. 

.    2.00. 

2.35. 

.    1..55. 

.    1..55 

1.50. 

.    1.85. 

.    1.75. 

2.05. 

.    1.50. 

.    1.95. 

2.30. 

.    1..50. 

.    1.50 

IABISE    to   say   to 
the    renders   of    the 
BEE    JOURNAL,    that 

DOOLITTLE 

has  concluded  to  again 
rear  QUEENS  for  sale 
during  1HH6,  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices  : 
Untested  queen..  *l  on 
5      "  "     . .     4  00 

10    "  "     ..     7  50 

20     ••  "       ..    14  00 

Untested  queens  reared 
by   natural  swarming. 

each »1  50 

.5  Do fi  25 

10  Do 11  00 

20  Do 2b  00 

Tested  queen 200 

5        Do.         7  00 

Tested  (,!ueen,  reared  by  natural  swarming. .  13  00 
s  Ditto,  ditto  ..  10. (XI 
Do.  18.S5  rearing,  sent  In  May  or  after,  each,.  5  00 
B.vtra  selected,  2  years  old.  each. 10  (Ki 

Circular  free,  giving  full  particulars  regarding 
each  class  of  queens.    Address, 

G.  M.  DOOL,ITTl.E, 

14WIt  BORODINO,  Onon.  Co.,  N.Y. 


ITALIAN  BEES  AND  aUEENS, 

PlymontU    Rock    Eggs  and  Rabbits. 

Send  for  Circular  to,  C.  'WEEKS, 

14E4t  CLIFTON,  TENN. 


EMPTY  COMBS. 

TWII-l.  exchanae  G'Ki  to  «00  Empty  Combs 
(mostly  in  wired  frames)  in  Simplicity  hives,  for 
Basswood  or  White  Clover  Uoney.  Some  one  can 
get  a  bargain.  Also  good  Sweet  Clover  Seed  at  5 
fts.  per  lb.  per  Express.  Qneens,  3-Frame 
Nuclei  and  Full  Colon  lea.  a.  Specialty. 
Write  for  particulars  to.  E.  T.  FLANAGAN, 
14Wlt  (Box  995),  Belleville,  St.  Clair  Co.,  III. 


BEES! 


IN     Xwo-Story     BINQHAM 
HIVES,  ISS.OO. 
I..  C.  KENT,  WATSON,  MICH. 


Vandervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

Send  for  Samples  A  Reduced  Prlce-I^lst. 

Atf      J.  VANDERVORT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


LOOK  HERE ! 

1  AA  COI^ONIES  of  IXAL.IAN  BEES  at 
lUU  »«.00  each.  SO  fine  Brown  Leghorn 
hens  i»t  *i.'h»  each. 

EitS"  for  Hjilchliiff,— White  L..  Brown  Leg- 
horns and  S.  S.  Hwrnburgy.  at  $1.50  for  13  eggs  ;  R. 
P.  Games,  at  $i:.ou  for  \:i  eggs  ;  Rouen  Ducks,  at 
iJ.riii  for  13  eggs.    Address, 

12Ai3t  WM.  LOSSING,  Hokah,  Minn, 


DON'T  READ  THIS 

UNI^ESS  you  want  to  buv  BBRS  nt  reduced 
prices.     Address,  CHARLIE  W.  BRADISH, 
13W2t  GRKIG,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 


60  Colonies  of  Bees  For  Sale. 

70R  particulars,  call  on  or  address, 

A.  L.  KDWARDS,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 
13Wtf 


SOLD! 

HAVIXO  Sold  the  inn  Colonies  of  Bees  offered 
in  the  March  Numbers  of  this  Jo  (tuna  L.  I  am 
now  booking  orders  for  Nuclei  I  olonlvs  and 
Queens  Only.  Also  Bee-K.e*-per8*  Supplied. 

Send  for  1886  Price-List.    Address, 

Successor  to  TTtti.  W.  Gary  &  Son, 
UWtf  COLERAINE,  MASS. 

Sections  and  Berry-Baskets. 

WE,  the  original  inrientors  of  the  one-piece 
sections,  are  O'lw  prepared  to  furnish  Sections 
and  Berry-Baskets  in  anv  quantity.  Please  write 
for  terms.  M.  «fc  H.  F.  COFFIN, 

13Wl3t  MiLTON.  Trimble  Co.,  KY. 

DO  YOU  LOVE 

Poultry, Cage  Birds, Pet  Stock? 

SEN  It  T)  cents  for  copy  of  illustrated  monthly, 
telling  y(m  how  to  breed,  feed  and  care  for 
them  ;  what  to  do  in  time  of  sickness  ;  the  best 
and  latest  remedies,  &c.,  &c.  Only  25  cents  per 
year.    Address, 

eriBE  ANB  FRIENB, 
l3W2t  CLAREMONT.  Surry  Co.,  VA. 


ROOT'S  SIMPLICITY  HIVES, 

Sections,  Xlxtrartors,  Sniokei-s,  Sepa- 
rators, &e.,  of  Root's  lUaiiulacture, 
sliipped  I'roni  I. ere  at  Ills  prices. 

Also  S.  hives  of  Southern  yellow  pine,  and 

Bee-Keepers'  Supplies  in  general.    Also 

Bee-Books,    Italian    Queens,   Nuclei 

and    Colonies.     Price  List    tYce. 

9Wly        J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetnmpka,  Ala. 


HOW  to  MOMEY  with  BEES 

and  Price-List  of  Apiarian  Supplies.    Sample  of 
Foundation  free  for  your  address  on  a  postal  card. 
J.  W.  Bittenbender,  Knoxville. Marion  Co.,  Iowa, 
14Etf 


COMB  FOUNDATION ! 

Five  per  cent.  Pi?iiCount. 

UNTII<  May  1,  1886,  we  will  g-ive  a 
Discound  of  5  per  cent,  on  all  ordei's  for 
Comb  Foundation,  from  the  prices  quoted  in 
our  Price  Lists  for  1886.  This  reduction  is 
made  on  account  of  the  decline  in  the  price 
of  Beeswax. 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON,  Hamilton.  111. 
THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON,  Chicag^o,  lil 


WOULD  like  to  make  Contracts  with  persons 
.  wanting  Bees.     Ueo.  C.  Broome,  Martin,  Tenn 
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GLASS  PAILS 

FOR  HONEY. 

'■pHESE  Pulls  lire  made 
i  (if  the  boat  quatlly  of 
.lour  flint  Klntts.  with  »  bnll 
iid  11  luetal  top  and  cover. 
Wlieii  tilled  with  honey. the 
;it tractive  appiMiriince  of 
these  pulls  ciinnot  be  equal- 
ed by  anv  cither  style  of 
packH^e-  They  can  be  used 
lor  h'HisehoKi  purposes  by 
consutijers.  after  the  honey 
iH  removed,  or  they  can  be 
rt'turned  toand  re-tilled  by 
the  apUiriat. 
I'rices  are  us  follows: 
To  hold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen )Sl-60 

2  pounds         "  "  56.00 

3  "  "  "  ».SO 

THOITIAS  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 

92:J  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


LARGE  SALES-SMALL  PROFITS. 

rpHErird  Edition  of  "Handy-Book  and  Queen- 
J_   Koarinp."  30o  puges,  HHJ  illuBtrutions.  bound  in 

cloth,  by  hihII. $1   10 

Book  and  cample  latest  Improved  Drone  and 

C^ueen  Trap,  by  mail..... I  50 

Book  and  tested  queen,  any  race  (from  June 

tu October) ^  f^ 

Book  and  warrantPd  queen,  ditto,  ditto I  7.5 

Money  Order  office  at  Salem.  Mass.  Postafte 
stamps  will  do  for  odd  chanRe.  Send  for  rirculars. 

I'iAtf        Henry  Alley,  Wenham,  Mass. 


A  f^  rOI^ONIE*  of  ITALIAN  BEES  Tor 
t:V7  SAI..E,  together  with  extra  hives,  frames 
and  utensils.    I  intend  to  move  away  in  the  spring. 
Terms  el ven  upon  application.    J.*.  ADAM*. 
8B3t  MAYFAIR.  Cook  Co.,  ILLS. 


MANUFACTORY 

FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  otbers 
with 

UIvcs,  Sections,  Slilpplug-Crates, 
Supers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds.  I  make  aspeolalty  of  LANGSTROTIl 
ANB  MODBJT  HIVKS.  Correspnnrtence  wl'h 
Bupplv  dealers  solicited.  MySeclluns  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address, 

nEORGE  TAYLOR, 
llAtf  DUNDEK,  Kane  Co.,  ILLS. 


Bee-Hives,  Honey-Boxes,  Sections. 

Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  the  World. 

Capacity,  one  car-load  per  day.    Best  of  goods  at 
lowest  prices.    Write  for  price-list. 

C,  B.  LEWIS  &  CO. 

51Atf,  WAXIiHTOWN,  WIS. 


Dadant'sFoHiidatioiiFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column- 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPER'S  ADVISER. 

The  British  Bee  JorRNAL  ifl  published  every 
Week. at  Ten  Shlllincs  and  lOd.  perannum.nnd 
contains  the  best  practical  information  for  the 
time  belniz,  showing  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  la  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Ksq. 

Tho  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  one  year,  for  $3.50. 


W.  Z.  HUTCIHNSON, 

In  order  to  more  full.\  supply  the  wanln  of  his  cus- 
tomers, has  entered  into  pit rtTier.Hhip  with  iiisneitjh- 
bor.  It  L.  'I'uylor.  and  Mill  oIRt  li.ir  sale,  bees  (lull 
colonies,  or  by  the  pumhi),  queens.  Given  touiula- 
tton.  white  poplar  sections,  hives,  cases,  feeders, 
empty  combs,  etc  .  etc.  Also  hens' eens,  for  hatch- 
ing, of  three  varieties.  Kor  circular  and  price-list, 
address  ^v.  Z.  ii  UTClfllNSOW. 

8Btf         KOGEKSVILLE,  Genesee  Co.,  MICH. 


FLAT-UOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

_„^_^  high  9lde-wens.4  to  Ifi  square  feet  tc 

^ww^^"  the  pound.  Circular  and  samples  free 

'"M-M  J,  VAN  DKUSKN  &  SONS, 

Si)le  Munufact'jrerB, 
Sprout  lirook,  Mont,  rv*^  v,  T- 


TWO-POUND 

SECTIONS. 

Job  liOt— Ch.eap! 

WE  have  received  a  Job  Lot  of  25,000 
One-Piece  Sections  with  fln"J"'0  ktoovo, 
which  we  will  close  out  at  ¥4.<H>  jkt  l.ooo.  or 
$2.50  for  500.  The  size  is  :  lop  :md  bnttoin, 
ti  inches;  sides, r>>;i  inch;  width  of  section,  1% 
inches— narrow  tops. 

TllOS.  O.  NE^FMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Fruit-Farm  &  Apiary 

FOR   SALE  CHEAP! 

Qf^  ACRES.  hilMand.i^  well-atocked  with  apples, 
flXj  peaches,  i)ear8,  plums,  quinces,  grapes,  and 
small  fruit.  In  fine  bearing  condition.  The  remain- 
der is  in  pasture,  trrass,  erain,  etc.  Apiary  contains 
140  ITALIAN  rOLOI^IES  In  Lanpstroth 
hives.  Bee-houao  and  all  modern  appliances  for 
apiculture,  in  as  nood  location  for  bees  and  Imney 
as  can  be  found.  Good  lo-room  house,  beautiful ly 
located,  commnndlnn  a  view  of  tbe  city,  river  and 
Burroundlnu  country.  New  barn  and  out-butldlnns, 
cistern,  never-failinn  springs,  etc.  Ueasons  for 
selling— age  and  Ill-health. 

lAtf     S.  A.  STILLMAN,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 

Trice,  by  ExpresB,  nocte.;  byman,r>'>  ct8.:  12  In 
the  flat,  and  one  nailed  (13  In  all),  $3.50  ;  50,  in  the 
flat,  »i-'.(i().    Address. 

XHOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &.  SON, 
92.3  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Given's  Foundation  Press 

rpHE  QIVEN  PRESS  stands  in  the  rrnnt 
1  rank  for  manufacturlnc  FOCN  It  ATION 
In  Wired  FrumeN.  as  well  as  foundation  for 
SECTIOIVS.  Without  a  dissenting  voice,  all  of 
our  customers  afflrm  its  superiority. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Samples. 

J.  R.  cAi.ni/rEi.i.  Ji  CO., 

lAtf  HOOPB8TON,  Vermillion  Co.,  ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,  MANVAI^  OF  THE  APIAKY. 

12,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

13th  TliouMitnd  Just  Out  t 

10th  Thousand  Sold  in  Just  Four  Months! 
4,000  Sold  Since  Miiy,  1883. 

More  than  fio  panes,  and  more  than  50  line  illus- 
trations were  added  in  the  Hth  edition.  The  whole 
work  has  been  thoroufihly  revised,  and  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-keeping.  It  Is  certainly 
the  fullest  and  most  scieniitic  work  treating  of 
bees  In  tho  World,  i'rice,  by  mall,]Hil.35.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J.  COOK..  Author  and  Publisher, 

lAiy  Agricultural  CollCKe.  Mich. 


THE  AMERICAN  APICITLTURIST 

(ESTABLISHED  IN   18S3.) 

WILL  be  mailed  to  any  address  for 3  months,  on 
receipt  of  -25  cts.  in  stamps.  Sumple  copies 
frre.     Adiiresa. 
iii Atf      AM.  A  PICULTURIST,  Wenham,  Mass. 


Italian  Bees  and  Comb  Foundation. 

I^r\  +n,  1  nC\  <0*'*>KIUS  of  very 
kJ\J  IjVj  XKJKJ  choice  Italian  Bees  tor 
spring  delivei-y.  Prices  frreatiy  reduced. 
Nuclei,  Queens,  and  ISees  by  tho  pound  for 
tbe  season. 

COMB  FOUNDATION  FOR  SALF!. 
Wa.x  nindo  up  by  the  lb.  or  worked  for  a 
sliare  of  tho   vva.v.    Samples  of  fouudatiou 
free.    Price-List  leady. 

O-  12.  TOVtrjsrsEiisri^, 

lOEtf     ALAMO,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  MICH. 
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<:ENTS  per  pound,  boxed.  Uahq 

VoiiDorn's  Dunham  Brood      liUllt! 
foundation.    C^imilar  Erec.DnHor 

T.L.VouDoru, Oma/ia,iVcb.  Dcllcl 


HEAD-QUARTERS  IN  THE  SOUTH 


For  tiie  manufacture  of 


Bee  Keepers'  Supplies 

Ounhum  and   Root  FoMiKlatInn  a  specialty. 

Italian  Queens  and  Bees  from  March  to  November. 

OT'Send  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
^Ctf    fAUr.  I^.'VIAr.I^ON.  Bayou  Goula,  La. 


1886.     ITALIAN  QUEENS.     1886. 

(i  VVurraiited  Qiicous  lor  $5. 

Write  for  circular.     No  circulars  sent  this  year 
unless  called  for.  .1-  T.  'WILSON. 

3Ctf       NiCHOLASVlLLE.  Jessamine  Co..  KT. 


Friendii,  if  you  are  in  any  way  interested  In 

BEES  OR  HONEY 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  a  sample  copy  of  the 
Seml-Moiithly  OletiiilnKs  In    Bee-Culture* 

with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  Improve- 
ments in  Hives,  Honey  Kxtraetoro,  Comb 
Fonntlittion, Section  lloney  B«txe8,all  booka 
and  Journals,  and  everything  pertaining  to  Bee 
Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Simply  send  your  ad- 
dress ivritten  plainly,  to 
Ctf  A.  I.  ROOT.  Medina,  O. 


BEES,  NUCLEI  AND  QUEENS. 

AFTER  June  Ist,  )-frame  Nuclei,  with  un- 
tested queen,  $l.5n  ;  with  testeii  queen.  $2..V). 
Two-lrame  Nuclei,  with  untested  queen,  $2.00  ; 
witli  tested  queen,  ♦'i.oo.  Queens  from  ~r>  cents  to 
^.i.."*'*.  Kor  more  frames  In  nuclei,  add  f>o  cts.  for 
eueh  extra  frame,  and  5o;ctB.  extra  if  with  selected 
queen.  These  prices  are  for  Italian  or  Carniolan 
queens,  and  by  the  dozen  ;  for  less,  add  lu  per  cU 
Write  for  price-list. 
•2C6t    A.  tJ.  NORSIS.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


Tlic  National  Journal 
of  Carp-Culture, 

— ESTARI.ISHKl)  IN  lrt85.— 

(8-Page  Monthly.  Illustrated, 

,''>0  cents  a  year.) 

The  only  Journal  In  the  United 

States  devoted  to  the  Intereata 

of  Carp-Culture.    Sample  free. 

L.  B.  LOGAN, 

Akron,  Oliio. 


WEBER'S  MAGAZINE 

OF 

HUMAN  CULTURE 

Devoted  to  Physical.  Mental,  Moral,  and  Gen- 
eral Self-Iuiproveinent,  will  be  sent  for  the 
rpTTTJipTJI  next  Three  months  free  to 
X  XiAi Jj£i  any  one  who  8a.vs  where  he 
saw  this,  and  sends  us  his  address,  together 
with  10  cents  to  pay  postage,  etc.  Kemem- 
ber  that  this  lUTrk'KrTTTQ  chance  is 
not  open  long  XTXV/JX  X  JlOand  should 
be  accepted  at  once.  We  have  secured  a 
number  of  the  most  able  contrihutors  who 
will  supply  our  colunis  during  TJ'TJ  I?!? 
1886  with  choice  articles  upon  X  XV  Fi  Ft 
those  all-Important  subjects.  ,It  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to  everybody.  Suliscription 
price  is  only  $1.00  per  year.  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.    Address, 

m.  S.  WEBER,  Pub., 
lC6t  FARMERSVILLE,  PA. 


BARNES'  FOOT-POWER  MACHINERY. 

Kead  whnt.I.  I.  Pa  KENT, of 
Oh  AHl.To.s',  N. v.,  says— "We 

cut  with  otie  of  yiiur  Com- 
bined Machines,  last  winter, 
r.ii  chatr  hives  with  7  In.  cap, 
liHt  honev-racks.  .'','Kl  broad 
frames,  U."<  o  hnney-bcxea 
and  a  ureal  deal  of  cither 
work.  Tins  winter  we  have 
double  the  aiuount  of  bee- 
hives, etc..  to  make  and  we 
expect  todo  Itwitti  thisSaw. 
It  will  do  all  you  say  it  will." 

CataloKue  and    Price  -  List 

Free.    Address,  W.  K.  &  .lOHN  BAUNBS, 
45Ctf  No.  4s4  Kuby  St..  Rocktord,  111. 


FREE 


A  book  of  160  pases  on  | 

A  Courtship,  sent  free 

by  the  Union  Pub.  Co., ' 

Newark,  N.  J.    Send  5o.  for  postaee. 


llAftt 


PURE  Itnllaw  Be***,  of  the  best  strain.    In 
LanKstrothorG-iiiup  hives.    Send  rorCircuIar. 
UAtf  O.  CLUTB.  lowtt  CUy.  Iowa. 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 


Vol,  nil,    April  14,1886,     No,  15 


Aim  at  K.\<-«'llfiifi*,  and  excellence  will 
be  attained.  This  is  tlie  greatest  secret  of 
success  and  eminence.  "  I  cannot  do  it  " 
never  aceoraplished  anything-,  '*lwllitry" 
has  wrnnsrht  wonders. 


Mr.  IV.  W.  nciiulii-H  Keport  on  e.xperi- 
menta  in  apiculture,  which  was  read  at  the 
Detroit  Convention,  has  just  been  received. 
It  was  a  Keport  made  to  the  I'nited  .States 
Entomoloi^ist,  and  is  published  by  tlie  United 
States  Department  of  .\griculture.  We  shall 
give  it  In  the  Hee  .Journal  as  soon  as  it  is 
possible  to  tlnd  room  lor  it. 


Traiiwlerriiiy:  Beew  should  be  done  while 
the  fruit  trees  are  blooming-.  The  honey 
obtained  from  the  fruit  blossoms  will  stimu- 
late tlie  bees  to  repair  the  damajred  and 
mutilated  combs. 


BecH  and  fiirapen.— C.  M.  Clay,  in  the 
Soutiiei'ii  Planter,  gives  this  testimony  : 

If  the  bees  could  puncture  the  grapes,  one 
being  found,  as  the  grape  is  much  richer  in 
sugar  than  the  melon,  itis  logical  to  suppose 
that  they  would  attack  the  grape  in  force  ; 
but  no  such  aeti<*n  takes  place  :  a  few  bees 
tlnd  the  broken  hulls  and  suck  the  juices, 
but  J  have  never  seen  any  indication  of  a 
pei^oratioii  of  whole-skinned  grapes. 


U'eak  Colonies  In  tlie  Sprliiiz  will 
need  care  and  attention.  Mr.  F,  I„  Dough- 
erty, in  the  Indiana  Farmer,  gives  the  follow- 
iDg  hints  coiiceroiDg  them  : 

From  various  causes  some  colonies  come 
out  weak  in  the  spring.  .Such  will  rer|Uire 
much  care  to  build  them  up  ready  for  the 
honey  harvest  when  it  comes,  and  unless 
they  are  got  into  working  condition  by  that 
time,  they  are  worse  than  useless  capital. 
In  their  weak  condition  they  can  Increase 
but  very  slowly  for  lack  of  heat,  and  should 
be  assisted  as  much  as  possible,  by  the 
closing  up  of  all  space  whereby  the  heat 
may  escape.  Entrances  should  be  made 
small,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  depredations  of  rob- 
bers. They  will  breed  very  slowly  at  first, 
but  with  plenty  of  stores  easy  of  access, 
they  will  grow  rapidly  as  the  weather 
tiecomos  warmer.  Later  in  the  season  they 
can  be  assisted  with  frames  of  hatching 
brwxl  from  stronger  colonies. 


I»r.  miller,  in  his  new  book,  carefully 
describes  in  detail  the  work  that  should  bo 
done  all  through  the  year,  beginning  with 
the  taking  of  the  lices  from  their  winter 
'luarters,  and  carrying  the  apiarist  on  day 
liy  day  until  the  bees  are  again  sal'i.'ly  placed 
Into  winter  quarters.  In  his  preface  Dr. 
Miller  says  : 

I  have  IK)  e.\pe(-Iation  fiordestre  tn  write 
acompletetreati.se  on  bee-keeping,  .Many 
Important  mutters  connected  with  the  art  I 
do  not  mention  u(  nil,  because  they  have  not 
come  within  my  own  experience.  Others 
that  have  eorne  within  my  experience  I  do 
not  mention,  because  I  suppose  the  i-eadcr 
to  be  familiar  with  them.  I  merely  try  to 
talk  about  such  things  as  I  think  a  brother 
bee-keeper  would  be  most  interested  in  if 
ho  should  remain  with  me  during  the  year. 


Xelllii::  the  Bee«.  —  The  Cincinnati 
KitijUlrer  gave  tiiis  item  on  the  subject  to  the 
world  In  a  late  number  of  that  paper  : 

A  cottager  leaned  whisperingby  her  hives. 
Telling  ner  bees  some  news  as  they  lit  down, 
A  nd  presently  a  bee,  a  great  bee,  golden  bee. 
That  appeared  to  be  the  watch-dog  of  the 
treasury. 

Shot  like  a  ball  from  out  the  waxen  town. 
And  on  the  nose  of   cottager  serenely  sat 

him  down. 
Saying,    "Excuse    this     liberty.    Oh,  pretty 

maid  divine. 
But  I  have  news  to  tell  thee,  in  return   for 

news  of  thine," 

The  maiden  didn't   linger  long  a-whisperinU 

to  the  bees. 
But  struck  a  frightful    galopade,  her  hair 

upon  the  breeze, 
Am\    the    howls    that    she    emitted,  as   slie' 

danceMi,  and  pranced,  and  ran. 
Were  heard,  the    neighbors  tell   me,  clear 

from  Heershebato  Dan. 

But  the  Kni/uitxrlmust  be  sadly  imposed 
upon — 

For  that  poet,  never  naw  it—] 
Not  a  bit,  did  he  : 

Else  he'd  know  it,  failed  to  do  it- 
Did  that  "  golden  "  bee. 


Mr.  T.  I'.  Klii::liHin,  of  Abronla,  MIoh., 
has  Just  returned  from  Central  America, 
whore  he  securerl  a  colony  of  stingless  bees, 
and  has  brought  them  home  with  him,  Ut 
a.scertain  If  they  will  thrive  in  this  cllmat«. 
As  they  are  of  but  little  use  as  honey-gath- 
erers in  their  tropical  homes,  they  will 
probably  not  be  of  mucli  value  in  this  cold 
climate.  On  last  Thursday  Mr.  II.  wrote  us 
the  following  item  concerning  them  : 

My  ('entral  Arneriean  bees  Hew  out  to-day 
and  brought  In  |iollcn.  They  are  in  good 
conditioir  ;  none  worth  mentioning  havlnjf 
died  on  the  trip,  lam  glad  I  brought  them 
home  witli  me.  anil  1  believe  I  shall  be  able 
to  learn  tlieir  habits  this  summer. 


Honey  In  Vlr;;lnla — This  Is  what  the 
Richmond  DinjiaUh  says  about  that  "new 
industry"  in  the  South  : 

The  production  of  honey  is  becoming  an 
important  interest  in  Amherst.  One  of  the 
citizens  got  from  his  hives,  last  year,  ',',000 
pounds,  and  another  (this  a  Northern  man) 
about  :i,000.  The  Italian  bee  is  preferred, 
and  these  (the  queens)  arc  sent  away  or 
received  by  mall.  What  the  Ijce-men  call 
"  foundation  "  is  made  by  hand,  and  this  is 
put  into  the  hives,  and  upon  this  the  bees 
build,  Hone,v  without  the  comb  sells  at  10 
cents,  with  the  comlj  :!.">  cents,  and  when  I 
Inquired  the  reason  for  this  dilfercnce  in 
price.  I  was  told  that  the  honey  can,  by  a 
certain  process,  be  forced  from  the  comb, 
and  that  the  combs  thus  emptied  are  placed 
in  the  hives  and  again  filled  by  the  bees,  and 
much  time  and  labor  is  thus  saved  to  them. 
Honey,  say  those  who  have  given  this  new 
industr.v  a  fair  trial,  pays  belter  than 
tobacco. 

That  is  not  such  a  bad  description  for  one 
who  knows  nothing  about  honey-production. 


H<inpy  Soamtn   In  <'alllornla.— Mr.  D. 

Wood,  of  Santa  Barbara,  writes  thus  to  the 
Indlatia  Farmer  dated  March  ].j  : 

This  has  been  the  coldest  winter  here  for 
man.v  years.  We  had  one  genuine  hail- 
storm, the  first  1  have  seen.  It  was  very 
fine,  but  plenty  of  It,  and  the  moutain  peaks 
were  covered  with  snow.  Nevertheless 
flowers  bU)om,  and  last  year's  tomato  vines 
are  still  hearing.  Some  of  last  year's  apples 
are  still  on  the  trees,  while  others  have 
.young  apples  as  large  as  small  hens' eggs. 
My  bees  arc  storing  honey  rapidly.  .Some 
have  a  two-story  hive  full  above  and  below 
— about  the  same  as  two  Langstroth  hives 
placed  one  above  the  other.  To-day  I  trans- 
ferred three  colonies,  cutting  and  fitting 
comb  and  honey, in  the  middle  of  the  apiary, 
with  100  colonies  at  work,  and  not  a  robber 
bee  came  near  me.  Bits  of  broken  comb  and 
honey  have  been  in  open  air,  not  two  rods 
from  the  hives,  untouclied  for  8e\-eral  da.vs, 
I  found  several  r(ueen-cellB  ready  to  seal. 
Honey  is  plenty  in  the  field,  and  transferring 
can  be  done  in  the  yard. 


Wli)- IH  It  <'alle<l   llie  Honeymoon? 

asks  an  exchange.  Honey,  because  it  is  full 
of  s(c)ells  :  and  moon,  because  it  "comes 
high." 


flew  Price-LlMtm    have   been   received 

j  I'rom  the  fril lowing  persons^ 

Bright  Brothers,  Mazeppa,,Minn. — 'M  pages 
—Bee-Keepers'  Supplies,  Bees  and  Queens, 

W.  G.  Kussell,  .Millbrook,  Out.— 1.5  pages— 
Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

H.  H.  Brown,  Light  Street,  Pa.— ^!;  pages- 
Bees,  Queens,  and  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

A.  Snyder,  Indian  Melds,  N.  y.— 1  page — 
Bees  and  Queens. 

Eureka  Mower  <'ompan.v,  I'tica,  N.  Y.— '24 
pages— Mowers. 

Smith  A:  Smith,  Kenton,  o.— 'H  pages — Im- 
plements in  Bc-e--(;ulture. 

.1.  W.  Eekman.  Kichmond.  Texas — .'»  pages 
—Bees,  Queens,  and  Comb  Foundation. 

Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of  either  of  tbem, 
can  obtain  It  by  sending  a  postal  card  to  the 
address  as  given  above. 


The  Bee-Stlns  Beniedy  lor  Kheu- 
inatlHiii  was  lately  tried  by  a  man  living  in 
Georgia,  which  resulted  as  follows,  says  an 
exchange : 

Divesting  himself  of  his  clothing,  he  got 
into  bed  and  covered  up,  and  told  his 
attendant  he  was  ready.  A  swarm  of  young 
bees  was  then  put  into  the  bed  with  him,  and 
the  remedy  commenced.  It  took  four  men 
to  bring  hlra  back  to  the  house,  and  it  would 
have  required  forty  to  have  put  him  In  the 
bed  again.    He  still  has  the  rheumatism. 


\Vv  have  .(imt  Ke<-elve<l  from  the 
putdishers  a  c<jpy  of  the  poem  "  Ostler  Joe," 
which  is  published  in  neat  pamphlet  form, 
with  aliout  forty  other  choice  recitations. 
"Ostler  Joe"  is  the  t)oem,  the  reading  of 
wlil'-h  by  Mrs.  i'otter  in  Washington  Society 
a  few  da.vs  agf>,  caused  sucli  a  sensation.  J. 
S.  Ogilvie  4:  Co.,  publishers,  :U  Hose  Street, 
New  York.    Price,  V,i  cents. 


To  any  One  sending  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber with  their  own  renewal  (with  $2.00), 
we  will  presefii  a  <.-opy  of  the  new  "Con- 
vention History  of  America." 
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REPLIES  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


Re?ersiiig  Brood-Comlis, 

Querj",  No.  235. — When  reversing  a  set 
ot  brood-combs  will  the  bees  leave  the  honey 
where  it  is  if  they  have  no  surplus  apart- 
ment on  the  hive  ? — C. 

I  think  not.  but  never  tried  it.— U. 

C.  MlLLEK. 

Bees,  as  a  general  rule,  store  their 
surplus  above  the  brood,  but  it  de- 
pends upon  circumstances  as  to 
whether  they  will  remove  sealed 
honey,  as  you  state  the  question.  I 
have  never  known  them  to  change 
the  position  of  their  sealed  stores  in 
the  late  fall  or  winter  months.  Bees 
are  slow  to  remove  sealed  stores  at 
any  time,  because  it  must  be  done  at 
considerable  loss.  Our  bees  here  will 
leave  their  sealed  stores  in  "  patches  "' 
all  over  the  brood-nest,  though  it  is 
the  chief  source  of  our  winter  losses, 
during  severe  winters.— G.  W.  Dem- 

ABBE. 

It  will  depend  upon  the  season  and 
the  yield  of  honey.  The  claim  is  that 
reversing  sends  the  honey  into  the 
sections  ni  a  hurry  ;  the  claim  is  in- 
correct, however,  in  so  far  as  experi- 
ence shows  it  not  to  be  the  case  at  all 
times,  and  we  must  have  further 
tests  to  prove  that  it  really  has  any 
effect  at  all  in  this  direction.— J.  E. 
Pond.  Jr. 

That  depends  upon  what  the  bee.s 
are  doing.  If  at  a  time  when  all 
colonies  are  inclined  to  fill  the  brood- 
combs,  they  would  leave  the  honey 
■where  it  is;  if.  on  the  other  hand, 
breeding  is  going  on  rapidly,  the 
honey  would  be  fed  out  to  the  brood. 
Before  the  advantages  of  inverting 
combs  can  be  appreciated,  the  opera- 
tor must  learn  ichen  to  do  it. — James 
IIeddon. 


Using  Olil  Comlis. 


Query,  No.  !i36 — I  have  a  lot  of  old 
«ombB  from  last  year,  some  of  them  taken 
from  hives  where  the  bees  had  died  ;  the 
latter  contain  dead  brood  and  considerable 
bee-bread  ;  would  it  be  safe  to  give  these 
combs  to  the  bees  attain  without  extractinjf 
ihe  brood  therefrom?  and  would  the  old 
bee-bread  be  likely  to  work  injury  to  the 
bees  y— W.  J.  C. 

It  would  be  safe,  but  do  not  give 
too  many  at  a  time. — W.  Z.  HuTCn- 

TNSON. 

I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  give  the 
old  combs  as  they  are;  but  I  should 
prefer  to  melt  them  into  wax  and  give 
foundation.— H.  R.  Boardman. 

To  use  these  carefully  one  at  a  time 
would,  I  think,  be  entirely  safe; 
especially  in  good,  vigorous,  strong 
iioionies.- A.  J.  Cook. 


I  should  prefer  Uy  melt  up  such 
combs  and  use  foundation.  The  old 
bee-bread  would  do  no  harm.— G.  L. 
Tinker. 

Give  one  at  a  time  to  strong  colo- 
nies, and  no  injury  will  come  there- 
from ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  your 
combs  will  soon  be  as  nice  as  ever. — 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

Where  there  is  much  dead  brood, 
we  would  object  to  using  old  combs. 
If  the  bee-bread  is  too  old  and  spoiled, 
the  combs  had  better  be  melted  over. 
Try  one  comb  in  a  populous  colony 
and  see  wliat  they  do  with  it.  If  the 
bee-bread  is  spoiled,  they  will  cut  it 
out,  and  throw  it  away. — Dadant  & 
(Son. 

Such  combs  as  contain  mucji  dead 
brood,  I  should  work  into  wax  after 
cutting  out  and  burying  the  portions 
containing  the  dead  brood.  The  bees 
will  quickly  clear  out  the  old  bee- 
bread.— James  Heddon. 


Likes  anil  Dislil^es  of  Bees, 


Query,  No.  237 — Can  persons  control 
bees  that  can  control  themselves  ?  or  do 
bees  distinguish  any  one  e.Ycept  by  their 
actions  and  motions  ?  Some  people  think 
that  they  are  the  special  favorites  of  bees, 
while  others  must  stand  at  a  distance  or 
suffer  the  consequence.— H. 

I  think  that  actions  pretty  much 
decide  the  matter,  although  odor  and 
color  may  have  something  to  do  witli 
it.— C.  C.  Miller. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
that  bees  had  any  personal  prefer- 
ences or  prejudices  ;  but  they  show  a 
very  decided  aversion  to  some  kinds 
of  texture  in  clothing  worn,  such  as 
fur  or  fuzzy  woolens,  and  perhaps  to 
some  colors  in  clothing.  —  H.  R. 
Boardman. 

Yes,  with  the  assistance  of  a  good 
smoker.  1  did  think,  years  ago,  that 
bees  took  especial  pains  to  go  across 
the  street  to  sting  me.  but  now  I 
think  differently.— H.  B.  Cutting. 

I  think  that  "some  people"  are 
mistaken  in  this  regard.  The  prob- 
lem liinges  on  the  Iww.  and  not  by 
whom,  bees  are  treated.  To  your  first 
question  I  say  yes.- James]Iieddon. 

Yes.  I  have  never  seen  any  one  of 
ordinary  coolness  but  that  could 
handle  and  control  a  colony  of  bees. 
The  superstitions  of  the  dark  ages  are 
fast  dying  out,  and  ere  long  we  shall 
all  learn  that  there  is  no  mystery 
whatever  in  bee-management. — J.  E. 
Pond.  Jr. 

To  the  first  part  of  the  question,  my 
answer  is  no  It  requires  several 
traits  combined  in  the  person,  to 
make  him  a  successful  manipulator  of 
bees.  If  I  was  going  to  point  out  the 
ground-xvork  of  a  successful  apiarist, 
it  would  be  a  lasting  interest  in  bees. 
Everything  else  by  close  application 
can  be  acquiied.\  Two-thirds  of  the 
people  believe  that  bees  "  hate  them," 
and  the  other  tliird,  that  they  can 
manage  bees  as  they  please.     There 


is  nothing  in  the  whole  thing  except 
that  the  man  who  is  unfit  for  the  bee- 
business,  is  unfit  for  it. — G.  W.  Dem- 

AREE. 


Prevention  of  all  Increase. 

Query,  No.  238 — 1  have  22  colonies 
which  1  wish  to  work  for  comb  honey  and 
avoid  all  increase  next  summer  :  how  may  I 
do  itV— G. 

This  is  a  rather  hard  nut  to  crack. 
We  would  advise  using  large  brood- 
chambers,  and  attracting  the  bees 
into  the  sections  early,  by  giving 
them,  here  and  there,  a  section  partly 
filled  from  last  year. — Dadant  & 
Son. 

By  using-reversible  hives,  possibly; 
otherwise  it  is  difficult.  Why  not  get 
one  swarm  from  each  colony  V — A.  J. 
Cook. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  possible  to 
prevent  all  increase  in  a  good  flow  of 
nectar  in  working  exclusively  for 
comb  honey  ;  nor  is  it  desirable. — G. 
L.  Tinker. 

I  never  could  succeed  in  doing  such 
a  thing,  nor  do  I  think  the  most  comb 
honey  could  be  secured  in  that  way 
even  if  successful. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 

I  am  not  certain  that  it  can  profit- 
ably be  accomplished ;  but  I  would 
suggest  hiving  a  swarm  in  a  new  hive 
upon  the  old  stand,  putting  on  a 
queen-excluding  honey-board,  then 
the  surplus-cases,  and  over  this  put 
tlie  old  brood-nest.  Allow  no  queens 
to  hatch  in  the  old  brood  nest,  and 
when  the  bees  are  all  hatched  shake 
them  out  in  front  of  the  hive.  A  hive 
with  a  loose  bottom-board  would  be 
needed.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

The  ways  are  varied,  depending 
upon  location,  season,  and  varieties 
of  bees.  After  all  were  known  it 
would  require  2  or  3  columns  to  de- 
scribe one  course  of  management,  and 
then  some  one  would  say  that  the 
plan  would  fail. — James  IIeddon. 


Convention  Notices. 


tW~  A  cordial  Invitation  is  extended  to  all  to 
attend  the  ><th  annual  meetint:  ot  the  Texas  State 
Bee-Keepers'  A.ssociation.  to  be  held  at  Jud^e  W. 
H.  Andrews'  t)ee-farm,  at  McKinney,  Tex.,  on  May 
5  and  t>.  18^6.  Indications  for  a  ^rand  meeting 
prow  brighter  every  day,  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  render  this  meeting:  the  best  and  larKest 
ever  held  in  the  State.    No  hotel  bills  to  pay. 

B.  F.  CabhoLL.  Set. 


l^"  The  next  annual  meetiDH  of  the  Western 
N.  Y.  and  Northern  Pa.  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  be  held  at  Randolph.  N.  V  ,  on  May  4,  IHfe. 
A.  D.  Jacobs.  Sec 


t^~  The  DesMoines  Co.  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion will  meet  at  the  Court  House  in  Burlington. 
Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Apr.  ;27,  I88fi,  at  l<i  a.m.  Any 
articles  sent  to  the  President,  Mr.Geo.  Biscfaoff,  at 
Burlington,  for  exhibition,  will  be  well  cared  for 
and  returned  or  sold,  as  the  sender  may  direct.  A 
cordial  invitation  is  exte^ed  to  all  Interested  in 
bee-keeping.  John  Nau.  Set. 

ly*  The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
Bee-Keepers' Association  will  beheld  In  Pythian 
Hull.  N.  W  Corner  of  Main  andilth  Sts.,  (entrance 
on  llthSt.J.at  Kansas  City, Mo., on  Apr.  129  and 
30,  IHMH,  The  Cable  Line  can  be  taken  from  the 
Union  I>epot  for  nth  and  Main  Sta.  The  following 
essays  will  be  read:  "The  Honey  Market,"  by 
demons.  <^loon  &  Co. :  "  Bee-Keeping  in  Iowa."  by 
E.  Kretchmer;  "Best  method  of  handling  bees 
for  comb  honey."  by  A.  A.  Baldwin;  "Missouri 
Bee- Keeping."  by  J.  D.  Pearce  :  "Does  bee-keep- 
ing pay  as  a  pursuit?"  by  Jos.  Nysewander  ;  and 
"  Invertible  Frames  and  Hives,"  by  J.  M.  Shuck. 
P.  BAl.liwiN.  Sec. 
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Explanatory.— The  figures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  nuiuber  of  years  that  the 
person  has  Itept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring-  and  fall,  or  fall  and  sprinjr, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  marli  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  centre  of  the  State  named: 
5  north  of  the  centre  ;  ?  south  ;  O*  east ; 
•Owest;  and  this  6  northeast;  ^3  northwest; 
o»  southeast;  and  P  southwest  of  the  centre 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journat 


Bee-Keepiiig  as  a  Business, 


WM.   F.  CLARKE. 


From  his  well-known  and  often- 
urged  views  on  the  subject,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  Mr.  Heddon's  book 
would  strongly  advocate  bee-keeping 
as  a  specialty,  and  deprecate  all  at- 
tempts to  make  a  side-show  or  mere 
appendage  of  it.  We  may  well  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Ileddon's  most  conclu- 
sive arguments  in  favor  of  apicultural 
specialism  are  marshalled  in  the  chap- 
ter devoted  to  that  topic.  On  exam- 
ination, these  will  be  found  condensed 
into  one— the  great  advantage  of  con- 
centration on  a  given  pursuit.  This 
is,  no  doubt,  a  forcible  argument  in 
all  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable,  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  only  to 
those  of  a  certain  cast  of  mind  that 
the  argument  applies  at  all.  Those 
who,  as  phrenologists  phrase  it,  have 
concentrativenesslarge,will,  no  doubt, 
accomplish  most  by  bringing  all  their 
powers  to  bear  on  one  focal-point ; 
but  there  are  many  people  who  cannot 
do  their  best  at  one  particular  pursuit, 
and  would  feel  themselves  toilers  in  a 
treadmill,  if  tied  to  only  one  line  of 
activity. 

"Many  men— many  minds."  You 
cannot  make  one  rule  apply  to  all. 
One  man  will  run  several  different 
lines  of  business,  and  throw  immense 
energy  into  every  one  of  them  ;  while 
another  finds  it  all  he  can  do  to  keep 
one  a-going.  One  man  tinds  it  a  re- 
freshment to  turn  to  something  differ- 
ent from  what  he  has  been  at,  and  he 
switches  off  and  on  with  perfect  ease; 
another  hnds  his  thoughts  confused 
and  his  fingers  all  thumbs  if  he  makes 
a  sudden  change  in  what  he  is  doing. 
Whether  it  is  better  for  a  man  to  be  a 
whole  7nan  to  some  one  pursuit,  or  to 
divide  himself  up  among  several,  de- 
pends upon  the  man  himself— whether 
he  be  an  indivisible  or  a  divisible 
man.  So  you  cannot  lay  down  cast- 
iron  rules  to  govern  everybody. 

Very  probably  the  proverb,  'Jack 
of  all  trades  and  master  of  none," 
will  be  quoted  here,  but  are  there  not 
many  people  who  have  only  one  trade 
or  business,  and  do  not  tnaster  that 
very  well  y  Men  are  like  steam-en- 
gines—Some have  scant  power  for  the 


task  assigned  them,  while  others  have 
any  amount  of  surplus  power.  It  is 
like  steam  hissing  at  every  joint  and 
rivet.  Is  it  not  wise  to  turn  it  to 
some  good  use  V  Y^es  ;  make  it  run  a 
crank  of  some  kind,  and  do  something 
more  and  better  than  merely  make  a 
noise  in  the  world. 

The  question  whetlier  a  few  colo- 
nies of  bees  can  lie  kept  with  pleasure 
and  profit  can  only  be  decided  by  the 
testimony  of  those  who  have  tried  it, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  is 
overwhelmingly  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Heddon  certainly  is  badly  mis- 
taken when  he  says  apiculture  has 
■■  little  connection  with  farming." 
Why,  it  is  a  branch  of  farming.  Bees 
are  as  much  part  of  the  live-stock  of 
a  farm  as  chickens,  ducks  or  sheep. 
In  Britain,  no  farm  is  considered 
properly  stocked,  unless  there  are  on 
it  from  six  toa  dozen  hives  containing 
bees.  On  a  farm  you  can  keep  bees 
without  any  danger  of  annoying  your 
neighbors,  while  in  a  town  or  village 
they  are  apt  to  become  a  nuisance  in 
the  confectioneries,  groceries,  and 
cook-sheds.  If  you  own  a  farm,  your 
bees  mostly  pasture  in  your  own  fields, 
and  you  can  grow  honey  crops  on  pur- 
pose for  them.  The  long  noon  rest- 
ing-spell  could  have  no  better  or  more 
pleasurable  employment  than  that  of 
watching  the  bees.  It  may  be  true 
that  "  less  pleasure  and  profit  has 
been  derived  from  the  few  colonies  of 
bees  kept  on  the  farm,  than  from  any 
other  branch  of  mixed  husbandry, 
when  taken  all  in  all,  one  year  with 
another,"  as  Mr.  Heddon  asserts,  but 
the  proof  is  a  a-wanting,  and  I  do  not 
think  will  be  forthcoming.  I  will  pit 
a  hive  of  bees  against  a  cow  or  pig 
any  day,  and  if  I  cannot  get  more 
pleasure  and  profit  out  of  the  bees 
than  out  of  either  cow  or  pig,  I  will 
own  myself  wrong,  and  Mr.  Heddon 
right. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  have  an 
experienced  honey-producer  like  Mr. 
Heddon  express  confidence  in  bee- 
keeping as  a  specialty,  notwithstand- 
ing a  downward  tendency  in  the 
market.  I  believe  that  tendency  will 
operate  until  honey  becomes  about 
the  same  price  as  sugar.  When  higher 
than  sugar,  it  is  a  luxury  ;  when  the 
same  price  as  sugar,  it  becomes  a  nec- 
essary. The  demand  for  luxuries  is 
always  more  or  less  limited,  but  the 
demand  for  necessaries  is  practically 
unlimited.  It  will  take  a  good  deal  of 
tact  and  industry  to  produce  honey  as 
cheaply  as  sugar,  but  I  believe  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  accomplishing  this  fe;it, 
and  that  Mr.  Ileddon's  book  will 
prove  a  miglity  factor  in  achieving 
this  result. 

Mr.  Heddon  is  wisely  cautious  in 
refraining  from  holding  out  fictitious 
inducements  to  people  to  embark  in 
bee-keeping,  but  does  he  not  fall  into 
the  other  extreme  of  being  too  re- 
pressive V  He  says  he  would  not  ad- 
vise those  "  who  are  failing  in  other 
lines  of  business  to  try  ours."  Well, 
now,  I  would.  It  is  those  parties  who 
have  not  yet  found  out  their  mission, 
who  should  try  something  else.  It  is 
a  great  thing  to  find  out  what  we 
cannot  do,   as  well  as   what  we  cm. 


We  make  both  these  discoveries  by 
trying.    I  know  the  ditty  says, 

"  If  at  first  you  don't  succeed. 
Try,  try  again  ;" 

but  sometimes  fair  trial  proves  want 
of  adaptation  so  conclusively  that  it 
is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  try  some- 
thing else.  Sometimes  incapability  is 
manifest  enough  without  trying.  A 
lady  was  once  distributing  religious 
tracts  among  the  patients  in  a  hos- 
pital. As  she  passed  on  after  giving 
a  man  a  tract,  she  was  surprised  to 
hear  him  burst  out  laughing.  Ou 
asking  the  cause  of  the  sudden  fit  of 
merriment,  '■  Why,  ma'am,"  said  he, 
"  you've  given  me  a  tract  on  '  The  sin 
of  dancing,'  and  I've  had  both  my 
legs  shot  off !"  Some  people  are  as 
manifestly  unfit  for  bee-keepers  as  a 
man  without  legs  is  unfit  for  dancing, 
and  all  such  had  better  give  the  busi- 
ness a  good  letting  alone. 

It  is  a  great  surprise  to  me  that 
Mr.  Heddon  should  say,  ■'  I  do  not 
consider  bee-keej)ing  adapted  to  the 
gentler  sex."  Why  it  is  not  adapted 
to  them  he  does  not  state,  except  in- 
ferentially,  when  he  says  he  does  not 
want  his  daughter  to  compete  with 
men  in  this  labor.  Now  I  believe  that 
bee-keeping  is  just  one  of  those  pur- 
suits in  which  women  can  compete 
with  vian  to  advantage,  and  if  there 
were  any  insuperable  difliculty  iu  the 
way  before,  Mr.  Heddon  himself  has 
removed  it  by  inventing  a  hive,  and 
devising  a  system  of  manipulation 
which  more  than  halves  the  labor 
needful  in  an  apiary.  The  exertion 
required  to  lift  full-sized  hives,  was 
the  one  objection  I  should  have  urged 
against  women  becoming  bee-keepers. 
Tliat  objection  exists  no  longer.  There 
is  only  a  half-hive  to  lift  when  lifting 
is  required,  and  by  wintering  bees 
out-of-doors  on  my  hibernating  stand, 
the  necessity  of  lifting  or  carrying 
hives,  is  almost  -wholly  done  away 
with.  With  no  strain  on  the  muscles 
demanded  now,  in  what  particular 
cannot  women  compete  with  men  as 
bee-keepers  ?  Their  perceptive  powers 
are  keener  than  those  of  men.  their 
patience  is  greater,  and  their  per- 
severance is  proverbial—"  If  she  will, 
SHK  WILL,  you  may  depend  on't ;" 
and  these  are  the  prime  qualities  de- 
manded in  an  apiarist.  It  is  said  a 
good  surgeon  must  have  ■'  a  lion's 
heart,  an  eagle's  eye,  and  a  lady's 
hand."    So  must  a  good  bee-keeper. 

I  predict  that  when  Mr.  Heddon's 
book  and  hive  become  more  widely 
known,  there  will  be  a  great  rush  of 
the  gentler  sex  into  bee-keeping.  So 
many  have  succeeded  under  the  old, 
clumsy,  cumbrous  methods,  that  with 
a  hive  no  larger  than  a  lady's  work- 
box  to  handle,  the  temptation  will  be 
irresistible  to  many  ladies  who  are  on 
the  look-out  for  some  not  over-labor- 
ious method  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
There  is  much  in  bee-keeping  that 
suits  woman's  cast  of  mind,  in  fact 
the  whole  manipulation  demanded  is 
of  that  gentle,  quiet  kind  which 
harmonizes  with  woman's  nature,  and 
I  venture  to  predict,  that,  on  the  new 
method  now  before  the  public,  the 
ladies  will  enter  the  lists  of  apicul- 
tural workers  both  as  competitors  and 
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assistants   to   au    extent  as   yet  un- 
paralleled   ill   the    history   of    bee- 
keeping. 
Guelph.Ont. 


For  the  AmerloaJQ  Bee  JoumaJ- 

Cofflli  Honey  fs,  Extracted  Honey, 

CHAS.   SOLVESON,  (40-64). 

As  I  am  the  propounder  of  Query, 
No.  153,  I  have  been  much  pleased 
with  the  discussion  it  has  brought 
forth.  AVhen  I  read  Chas.  Dadaut  & 
Son's  article  on  page  7-59  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  .Journal  for  1885,  where 
they  try  to  prove  that  Mr.  Doolittle 
was  mistaken  in  his  estimate,  that 
with  extracted  honey  at  8  cents  per 
pound  comb  honey  could  be  produced 
at  12  cents  perpound,  with  equal  profit 
to  the  apiarist.  I  felt  certain  we  should 
sooner  or  later  have  an  article  from 
Mr.  Doolittle  on  the  subject;  and  on 
page  .58  Mr.  L).  gives  us  facts  and  fig- 
ures which  tend  to  prove  that  comb 
honey  can  be  produced  for  less  than  12 
cents  per  pound,  with  the  extracted 
at  8  cents  per  pound.  Although  I  am 
not  ready  to  accept  anything  less  than 
12  cents  as  the  comparative  cost  of  a 
poimd  of  comb  honey,  to  8  cents  per 
pound  for  extracted  honey.  1  feel  cer- 
tain it  is  nearer  right  than  Messrs. 
Dadants'  20  cents  per  pound. 

On  June  10,  1884,  I  selected  20  colo- 
nies as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  and 
worked  10  for  comb  honey,  and  10  for 
extracted  honey.  Those  worked  for 
comb  honey  were  in  8-frame  Improved 
Langstroth  hives,  with  section-cases 
similar  to  Mr.  ileddou's,  and  they 
produced,  on  an  average,  70  pounds  of 
honey  in  one-pound  sections.  Those 
worked  for  extracted  honey  were  in 
10-frame  Simplicity  hives,  and  they 
were  all  supplied  with  an  upper  story 
filled  with  combs,  and  they  produced, 
on  an  average,  120  pounds  of  extracted 
honey  each  ;  which  at  8  cents  per 
pound,  amounts  to  $9.  60.  This  divi- 
ded by  70  pounds  (the  average  amount 
of  comb  honey  produced  by  each  of 
the  10  colonies),  gives  about  13?:^  cents 
as  the  comparative  cost  of  comb 
honey.  And  in  the  fall  each  one  of 
the  20  colonies  had  to  be  fed  from  8  to 
15  pounds  for  winter  stores,  although 
I  had  not  extracted  a  pound  from  the 
brood-chambers  of  either. 

Again,  on  June  15,188.5.1  .selected 
20  colonies  and  worked  one-half  of 
them  for  comb  honev.  and  the  other 
halt  for  extracted.  Those  woiked  for 
comb  honey  were  in  the  same  kind  of 
a  hive  as  those  in  the  first  experiment, 
but  were  contracted  to  5  combs,  at 
about  swarming  time.  1  obtained  24 
pounds  per  colony  (jn  the  average, 
from  those  worked  for  comb  honev  ; 
■while  I  got  only  30  pounds  from  each 
of  the  colonies  worked  for  extracted 
honey,  and  they  were  provided  for  as 
those  of  the  year  before.  This  at  8 
cents  per  pound  gives  $2.40;  and  if 
we  divjde  this  by  the  average  number 
of  poundsof  comb  honey  produced  by 
each  colony,  we  have  only  10  cents  as 
the  cost  of  comb  honey,  with  the  ex- 
tracted at  8  cents.  Again  I  had  to 
feed  every  one  of  the  20  colonies  from 


half  to  three-quarters  of  their  winter 
stores.  I  will  add  that  the  season  of 
1884  gave  only  about  two-thirds  of  an 
average  crop ;  and  the  season  of  1885 
was  the  poorest  of  any  that  I  have 
known  since  keeping  bees. 

Mr.  Heddon's  new  book,  ■■  Success 
in  Bee-Culture,"  is  the  most  practical 
work  of  its  kind  that  I  have  ever  read. 
It  is  intended  for  those  who  keep  bees 
for  the  money  there  is  in  them,  and 
they  cannot  well  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Nashotah.  o.  Wis. 


For  tbe  Amenoan  Bee  Journal. 

Haye  Bees  a  Language  ? 


.7.  M.  mcKs. 


The  bees  doubtless  possess  a  lan- 
guage at  least  peculiar  lo  themselves. 
The  inarticulate  sounds  of  the  bee, 
which  are  instinctively  uttered,  are 
very  readily  understood  by  its  own 
species.  The  expression  of  ideas  is 
but  the  acknowledging  of  those  sounds 
as  representatives  of  our  ideas.  Then, 
properly  speaking,  the  conveyance  of 
ideas  from  one  to  another,  either  by 
sounds  or  gestures,  becomes  a  lan- 
guage as  soon  as  those  ideas  are  un- 
derstood between  two  individuals. 
Were  it  not  so,  the  mute  would  be  as 
isolated  from  the  associations  of  man. 
as  the  insect  world.  That  man  actu- 
ally holds  converse  with  the  bee, 
receiving  and  transmitting  ideas,  is 
as  true  as  that  these  are  received  and 
transmitted  to  and  from  the  mutes. 

If  I  give  a  gentle  rap  on  the  side  of 
the  hive,  every  bee  with  a  siiort,  buz- 
zing noise  answers  from  within.  This 
idea  they  have  conveyed  to  me.  A 
little  harder  rap  conveys  the  idea  to 
them  that  something  is  wanted  out- 
side, and  immediately  some  of  them 
make  their  appeara,nce  at  the  entrance 
of  the  hive  and  fly  around.  This 
actually  conveys  to  me  the  idea, 
"  Who  is  here  V  "  They  have  simply 
taken  this  way  to  say,  "  Who  is  here, 
and  what  do  you  want  V  "  "I  want 
some  honey."  The  bees,  not  fully  un- 
derstanding my  remark,  necessary  to 
convey  the  idea  to  them,  I  attempt  to 
approach  the  hive  for  this  purpose ; 
they  immediately  catch  the  idea  and 
answer  by  a  sharp,  shrill  sound, 
■'  You  cant'  have  it  Mr.  II.,  stand 
back,  we  shall  defend  our  home."  I 
get  a  faint  impression  that  the  bees 
are  becoming  a  little  irritable,  or  a 
little  loo  free  with  their  threats,  so  I 
bring  my  hand  up  as  though  I  said, 
•'  Don't  get  in  my  face."  The  bees 
immediately  answer,  •'  We  have  the 
same  right  to  your  face,  that  you  have 
to  our  honey  ;  and  suiting  tlie  action 
to  the  ideas  tl)ey  wish  to  convey,  they 
slip  a  dozen  or  two  ideas  into  my  face 
and  eyes  from  their  business  ends.  I 
now  fully  understand ;  I  have  ex- 
changed thoughts  with  the  bees  by 
actions,  and  am  very  sure  that  if  I 
cannot  talk  to  them,  their  language  is 
perfectly  intelligible  to  me — just  as 
much  so  as  if  words  had  been  ex- 
changed. 

Let  a  bee  find  a  sweet  in  any  place, 
how  soon  it  brings  its  sister  inmates 
of  tlie  hive  to  assist  in  carrying  it  to 


their  home.  In  swarming  time,  if  the 
queen  cannot  leave  the  hive  with 
them,  how  soon  the  bees  that  have 
left  become  acquainted  with  the  fact, 
and  return  to  the  parent  hive.  Take 
the  queen  from  a  colony,  and  you  will 
soon  see  how  soon  the  whole  colony 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  loss. 
Give  a  queen  to  a  colony  that  is  queen- 
less,  and  how  soon  a  manifestation  of 
pleasure  and  activity  will  be  seen 
about  the  hive.  As  if  by  common 
consent,  they  change  their  former 
course  of  conduct;  whereas  they  were 
continually  constructing  queen-cells, 
they  now  as  rapidly  destroy  them  and 
cornmence  to  carry  in  pollen  in  antici- 
pation of  the  wants  of  the  young  bees 
that  are  soon  to  be  added  to  their 
number. 

From  every  appearance  it  is  certain 
that  the  bees  possess  a  language  by 
which  they  very  readily  and  quickly 
communicate  with  each  other.  They 
project  and  carry  out  certain  parts  of 
their  labors,  according  to  conditions, 
with  a  fidelity  of  a  united  action  that 
would  do  credit  to  what  we  might 
term  more  intelligent  and  rational 
beings. 

Battle  Ground.  Kilnd. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  Joomal. 


The  Hilieruatiou  of  Bees, 


C.  W.  DAYTON. 


Since  the  friends  to  the  theory  that 
bees  hibernate. have  put  in  a  disclaimer 
of  the  condition  "  quiet,"  and  have 
accepted  torpor  instead  as  the  prime 
constituent,  it  leaves  the  whole  theory 
dependent  upon  temperature,  and 
temperature  only.  By  actual  tests 
when  the  bees  were  not  breeding,  I 
have  found  the  temperature  in  difier- 
ent  sized  colonies,  and  at  different 
distances  from  the  center  of  the  clus- 
ter, to  vary  from  oi-'  to  72"-'  when  the 
temperature  outside  the  hives  was  43° 
above  zero ;  but  this  cannot  be  the 
temperature  of  the  bodiesof  the  bees, 
because  when  they  are  clustered  in  a 
high  temperature  the  temperature  at 
the  center  of  the  cluster  is  lower  than 
it  is  when  the  bees  are  clustered  in  a 
lower  temperature.  The  difference 
in  temperature  is  caused  by  the  differ- 
ence in  compactness  of  their  cluster- 
ing- 

About  a  year  ago  1  made  tests  on 
colonies  that  contained  brood,  and  I 
found  the  temperature  at  the  center 
of  the  clusters  to  be  about  88°,  and 
71"  at  the  sides  of  the  cluster.  The 
bees  in  these  colonies  appeared  as  still 
as  death,  and  were  as  torpid  as  bees 
usually  get ;  yet  the  temperature  was 
high.  A  high  temperature  warrants 
respiration,  and  respiration  shows 
that  there  is  no  hibernation  about  it  if 
torpor  must  be  a  constituent.  Is  it  a 
fact  that  a  bee  cannot  breath  the 
smallest  breath  without  lengthening 
and  shortening  its  abdomen  to  an  ex- 
tent as  to  be  readily  visible  by  the 
naked  eye  V  "     ' 

It  has  been  said  that  41°  or  44"^'  is  the 
best  temperature  to  induce  the  quiet- 
ude or  hibernation  of  bees.  This  in 
itself  is  a  great  mistake,  as  .that  is 
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nothing  more  than  the  temperature  in 
which  bees  will  remain  quiet  in  the 
event  of  a  suddenly  appearing  lif^lit. 
If  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  bees 
will  continue  to  be  quiet  the  same  as 
before,  until  the  light  appears  ;  41  or 
44"^^  is  a  temperature  suHiciently  warm 
for  bees  to  be  comfortable  without 
activity,  and  yet  be  cold  enough  to 
hold  them  in  the  cluster  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  light ;  though  a  foul 
atmosphere,  moisture  in  the  hives  or 
need  of  a  cleansing  flight,  may  some- 
times have  so  strong  au  influence  that 
it  is  impossible  to  find  a  quieting  tem- 
perature. In  a  general  sense.  41'-'  or 
44°  is  the  turning  point  between  the 
quietness  of  bees  and  the  activity  to 
which  bees  resort  when  exposed  to 
low  temperature.  It  is  the  lowest 
point  at  which  bees  may  be  quiet 
(hibernate),  but  not  the  highest,  by 
any  means.  I  do  not  douljt  but  that 
Mr.  Ira  Barber's  bees  maintained 
quiescence  (mistaken  hibernation),  in 
a  temperature  of  00-.  but  remember 
that  he  did  not  show  them  the  light. 
To  an  ordinary  philosopher  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  hibernation  theory, 
based  upon  torpor  alone,  must  fail. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Without  regard 
to  temperature,  and  notwithstanding 
the  greatest  quiescence  which  live 
bees  are  able  to  ent^r  into,  when  I 
hold  my  ear  close  to  the  tops  of  the 
hives,  without  an  exception,  there  is  a 
considerable  buzzing,  as  of  wings,  to 
be  heard  at  any  and  all  times,  that  can- 
not be  heard  from  the  bottom  of  the 
hives.  Now  where  there  is  noise 
there  must  be  activity.  It  is  absurd 
to  consider  a  man  to  be  more  than 
quiet  while  be  continues  to  be  noisy. 
(The  idea  has  been  entertained  that 
live  bees  may  become  more  than  what 
is  understood  by  the  terms  ••  quiet " 
and  "  quietude.")  How  this  buzzing 
sound  is  produced  I  am.  as  yet.  unable 
to  tell,  but  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
not  be  met  with  very  successful  oppo- 
sition. I  call  it  tlie  snoring  of  the 
bees  during  their  nap.  and  ask  all 
interested  bee  keepers  to  direct  their 
observations  with  the  hope  of  ascer- 
taining if  this  is  not  true.  This  last 
may  well  illustrate  the  fineness  of  the 
points  on  which  the  substantiation  of 
the  hil)ernation  theory  turns. 

Bradford.  (^lowa. 


For  ttoe  American  Bee  .linirnnl. 


"Feefling  Sugar— ReyersMe  Hives,' 


CnAS.  DADANT. 


The  article  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  un- 
der the  above  heading,  on  page  lo2. 
has  greatly  astonished  me.  especially 
where  he  says  :  "  Mr.  Ileddon  does 
not  claim  to  have  originated  the  idea 
of  tiering  uji  hives,  but  of  tiering  up 
brood-chambers.  He  does  claim  that, 
whether  prior  as  an  inventor  of  this 
process  or  not,  he  was  the  first  to 
make  it  public."  And  further : 
"  Everybody  knows  that  whoever 
used,  or  did  not  use  a  two-story  brood- 
chamber.  Mr.  Heddon  was  the  first  to 
place  the  idea  before  the  public." 

If  Mr.  Hutchinson  will  turn  to  the 
Bee  JorrmAL  for  isfil.  page  149.  and 


the  same  for  18(iH,  page  71.  he  will  see 
that  these  horizcmtal  sections,  or 
cases,  were  described  in  this  country 
2-')  years  ago.  In  his  Feminine  Mon- 
urchi/.  published  in  1034,  2.52  years  ago. 
Butler  shows  hives  in  4  sections  piled 
one  above  the  other ;  Bevan,  in  his 
Honeji-Bee,  in  London,  1S38,  says  that 
storifiiiny  hives  were  described  in 
England  by  John  Geddes  in  IGVS.  I 
have  a  book,  published  in  Paris  in 
17.34.  in  which  the  author,  after  de- 
scribing the  horizontal, sectional  hives, 
adds  that  these  hives  are  commonly 
used  in  Poitou  and  Limousin,  where 
sometimes  these  sections  are  piled  5 
feet  high.  I  have  another  book  by 
J.  Simon,  printed  in  1740,  praising 
also  the  ruches  a  hausses  (Eke  hives). 

I  do  not  think  that  it  woulAlje  difli- 
cult  to  find  100  bee-writers.  Knglish, 
French,  Italian,  German  or  Danish, 
describing  such  hives.  Nearly  all 
these  bee-keepers  of  old  used  a  wire 
drawn  between  the  sections,  to  cut 
the  combs,  before  separating  the  sec- 
tions. 

Palteau,  in  17-50,  in  his  Nouvelles 
constructions  de  niclies  utiles  (new  build- 
ing of  useful  hives),  advises  the  use 
of  a  perforated  top  for  every  section. 
Later,  in  1S21,  Radouan,  in  his  Man- 
uel, advised  the  use  of  triangular 
bars,  under  which  bees  could  build 
their  combs. 

But  the  bee-writer,  who  came  the 
nearest  to  the  Ileddon  dividing  hive, 
was  C.  Soria.  who,  in  1S45.  published 
his  Notice  sur  Id  i-uche  a  espacements. 
(iS^otice  on  the  !<}Kice  hive).  In  this 
hive  every  story,  about  oj^  inches 
high,  had  triangular  bars  at  top  and 
bottom.  These  bars  were  fixed  so  as 
to  leave  a  small  space  between  the 
stories  which  could  be  separated, 
reversed,  etc..  without  any  cutting  of 
comb.  VVbat  do  you  think  of  the 
newness  of  the.  gnindest  of  all  the  grand 
features  of  the  Ileddon  hive,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  ?  This  hive  did  not  give 
as  good  results  as  was  anticipated, 
the  dividing  of  the  brood  hindering 
the  laying  of  the  queen.  I  tried  these 
.space  hives  23  years  ago. 

The  reversing  of  hives  (culhutage) 
has  been  practiced  in  France,  in  the 
province  of  the  Gutinais  for  an  im- 
memorial time.  Now  it  is  every  year 
more  and  more  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  necessity  of  feeding  back  to 
the  bees,  which  are  deprived  of  all 
their  stores.  Not  only  this  feeding 
back  decreases  the  profits,  but.  if 
made  sparingly,  the  net  result  is  a 
clear  loss,  iiesides.  if  made  during 
a  deartli  of  honey,  it  incites  robbing, 
and  it  takes  time,  and  time  is  money. 

FEKDINO   SUGAR  TO    IJEES. 

Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  Ileddon 
will  reply  that  sugar  syrup  is  better 
than  honey  for  winter.  Is  Mr. Heddon 
right  in  thinking  that  he  was  the 
first  to  proclaim  that  "  practical  suc- 
cess in  wintering  bees  depends  upon 
proper  food  and  temperature  ?"  Per- 
haps this  notion  is  as  old  as  the  one 
of  the  divisible  brood-chamber.  I 
have  given  my  views  on  this  subject, 
in  an  article  read  at  the  National  Bee- 
Keepers'  Convention  held  at  Lexing- 
I  ton.  Ky..  on  Oct.  5.  1881,  under  the 
'  heading.    "  Influence    of    Honey    on 


VVintering."  pjige  32.5  of  the  Ainmti- 
CAN  Bke  Jouunal  for  IKSI.  Mr. 
Newman  would  oblige  me.  and  help 
the  solving  of  the  question  of  winter- 
ing, by  reproducing  it.  Five  years 
have  elapsed  since  I  wrote  that  arti- 
cle, and  I  think  that  the  varied  win- 
ters that  we  have  experienced  since 
1881,  have  but  proved  the  correctness 
or  rny  views.* 

Had  Messrs.  Heddon  and  Hutchin- 
son followed  the  rules  which  I  gave 
in  the  above-mentioned  article,  their 
losses  of  last  winter  would  not  have 
been  half  so  heavy.  It  is  not  when 
the  winter  stores  are  of  first  (juality. 
as  they  were  this  year,  that  we  need 
to  use  sugar  syrup  ;  but  when  the 
honey  is  unwholesome  for  bees.  It  is 
easy  for  the  bee-keeper  to  foresee  his 
chances  of  wintering  without  taking 
the  unnecessary  trouble  of  replacing, 
every  year,  the  provisions  of  his  bees, 
with  sugar  syrup  ;  for  such  replacing 
costs  time  and  money. 

IIamilton,*o  Ills. 

[*We  will  republish  the  article  re- 
ferred to,  as  soon  as  space  will  per- 
mit.—Ed.] 


For  tue  American  B^ra  JouroaL 


Olisemtions  in  Bee-Ciiltiire, 


H.  O.   KRUSCHKE. 


In  reading  the  •  Observations  upon 
Drones."  by  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth, 
on  page  614  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  for  1885, 1  was  forcibly  re- 
minded of  what  I  experienced  in  1883. 
It  was  my  desire  to  increase  my  stock 
of  bees  as  much  as  possible,  and  I 
wanted  drones  as  early  as  I  could  get 
them.  On  May  10  I  inserted  a  frame 
of  all-drone  comb  into  the  hive  of  my 
strongest  colony.  I  fed  the  colony 
liberally,  and  two  days  afterward 
two-thirds  of  the  frame  was  filled 
with  eggs,  the  weather  having  been 
fine  and  warm.  I  congratulated  my- 
self upon  my  success.  The  weather 
soon  changed  to  cold  and  cloudy.  The 
eggs  in  the  frame  remained  just  as 
laid,  and  not  until  May  26  could  I  find 
any  larvae,  and  then  oiily  a  very  few. 
The  eggs  were  still  there,  and  batched 
gradually  as  circumstances  became 
favorable,  or  not  until  the  bees  were 
furnished  food.  Now,  I  think  with 
such  facts  before  us,  it  is  not  proper 
to  say  that  eggs  will  hatch  in  so  many 
days  after  being  laid,  but  rather  in 
so  many  days  after  they  are  changed 
from  eggs  to  larvie.  or  have  been 
furnished  with  food.  1  do  not  doubt 
but  what  some  eggs  were  there  a 
month  before  they  underwent  any 
change. 

Another  observation  :  On  .luly  7, 
1884. 1  found  that  my  bees  were  with- 
out stores,  and  I  feared  that  they 
would  starve.  A  few  of  my  choicest 
colonies  I  fed.  In  most  of  the  hives 
not  a  cell  full  of  honey  could  be 
found.'  The  bees  flew  quite  freely, 
and  from  outward  appearances  they 
were  doing  well.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  expected  that  breeding 
would  be  light,  if  not  suspended  en- 
tirely. But  such  was  not  the  case ; 
the  brood  continued   to  spread,  and 
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the  hives  became  populous  as  fast  in 
those  whose  colonies  had  uot  been 
fed  as  in  those  that  were  fed.  This 
condition  of  things  continued  until 
the  last  days  of  July.  Now.  I  pre- 
sume that  there  was  honey  enough 
brought  in  to  feed  the  brood  ;  but  I 
thought  that  during  the  day  a  little 
ought  to  accumulate  for  feed  in  the 
night,  but  in  many  of  them  I  did  not 
see  a  drop  of  honey  for  over  two 
weeks.  It  made  me  nearly  sick  to 
look  at  them,  still  they  seemed  not  to 
suffer. 

Still  another  observation  :  When- 
ever a  laying  queen  is  removed  from 
a  colony,  and  I  look  them  over  a  day 
or  two  after.  I  find  that  the  eggs  have 
been  removed.  I  do  uot  know  as  it 
is  the  case  in  every  instance,  but  I 
have  found  it  true  so  often  that  I  take 
that  as  the  rule.  Is  that  in  accord 
with  the  "doctors." 

Xecedah,©  Wis. 


did  good  service  all  this  while.  I 
have  examined  my  bees,  and  there 
are  no  signs  of  diarrhea  whatever, 
though  there  is  plenty  of  pollen  in  the 
hives. 
Ligonier,  6  Ind. 


For  tlie  American  Bee  Journal. 


Hiliernatioii-Tlie  Lamii  Nnrsery, 


^X.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 


For  me  Amertcan  Bee  JoumaL 

Qneens  Reared  Artificially, 

10— .T.   C.  IIISHLER.  (23-liS). 

Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle,  on  page  86, 
says  :  "  My  queens  reared  under  the 
swarming  impulse,  and  '  those  so 
reared  that  are  purchased  of  others, 
have  lived  to  be  .3,  4.  and  some  even  a 
years  of  age.  doing  good  business  all 
those  years ;  while  I  have  never  pur- 
chased but  one  'dollar'  queen  that 
lived  2  years,  and  three-fourths  'of 
them  never  lived  over  one  year." 

I  wish  to  say  to  Mr.  D.  that  most  of 
ray  queens  are  reared  "  artificially,"' 
but  I  have  never  reared  any  in  small 
nuclei  hives.  My  queen-cells  are 
reared  in  full  colonies  that  are  strong 
in  bees.    I  proceed  as  follows  : 

I  take  out  the  queen  with  a  frame 
of  brood,  and  place  it  in  a  nuclei  hive 
with  2  other  combs,  and  put  it  in  a 
new  location.  Then  I  take  a  frame 
that  is  full  of  eggs  and  young  larvie 
(having  prepurecl  it  for  the  bees  to 
start  queen-cells)  from  the  colony 
from  which  I  wish  to  breed,  and  put 
it  in  the  centre  of  the  now  queenless 
colony  which  was  prepared  for  the 
new  comb.  My  queens  are  1  and  2 
years  old  the  coming  season,  except 
one  imported  Italian  queen  which  is 
3  years  old.  Last  season  my  bees 
worked  on  red  clover,  and  really  de- 
serted white  clover  for  the  red. 

I  will  make  Mr.  Doolittle  the  fol- 
lowing offer  :  I  will  send  him  one  of 
my  1-year-old  pure  Italian  queens  in 
exchange  for  one  of  his  1 -year-old 
pure  Italian  queens;  and  if  the  queen 
which  I  send  liim  does  not  di)  good 
service  for  tlie  next  3  years  (unless 
she  is  killed  by  the  bees  or  the  colony 
dies  in  winter).  I  will  send  him  two 
dollars  for  his  queen  ;  and  if  the  queen 
he  sends  me  does  not  do  the  same  for 
me  as  my  queen  is  to  do  for  him,  he 
is  to  pay  me  two  dollars ;  the  ex- 
change to  be  made  in  the  month  of 
May. 

The  first  season  I  went  into  the 
bee-business  I  reared  all  my  queens 
"  artificially."  and  the  colony  of  one 
of  them  cast  a  swarm  when  she  was  4 
years  old.  wliicli   absconded,  and   she 


Mr.  Clarke  says  that  starved  and 
chilled  bees  do  not  hibernate,  in  his 
■'  opinion."  Starved  and  chilled  ants, 
hornets,  flies,  etc..  do  hibernate  ;  they 
at  least  take  no  food,  and  are  in  a 
freezing  temperature.  When  I  was  a 
boy  1  l^^ped  my  fatlier  in  splitting 
rails,  and  we  frequently  found  cavities 
in  the  logs  in  which  were  large  ants  ; 
these  ants,  especially  m  early  spring, 
were  dormant ;  sometimes  there  was 
frost  in  the  crevices  about  them  ;  and 
to  all  appearances  the  insects  were 
dead  ;  but  they  revived  in  the  warmth 
of  the  sun.  Now  I  knoio  that  bees 
never  enter  this  state. 

I  visited  Mr.  B.  L.  Taylor,  the  past 
winter.  Under  his  barn  is  a  cellar ; 
in  one  apartment  are  his  cattle,  in 
another,  poiiltrv,  and  in  another,  bees. 
All  of  these  living  creatures  staid  in 
the  cellar  all  winter,  they  moved 
about,  the  cattle  in  their  stalls,  the 
fowls  in  their  coops,  and  tlie  bees  in 
their  hives ;  they  all  consumed  food, 
and  all  enjoyed  the  warmth  that  is 
necessary  for  their  existence.  Did  all 
hibernate  ?  When  an  insect  requires 
warmth  and  food,  and  indulges  in 
motion,  it  does  not  hibernate  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  is  usually 
understood.  Mr.  Clarke,  in  speaking 
of  the  hibernation  of  bees,  calls  it 
their  kind  of  hibernation.  ■•  Their 
kind  of  hibernation"  is  simply  the 
well-known  winter  quiet,  which,  in  Mr. 
Clarke's  opinion,  is  hibernation  in  a 
slight  degree.  The  only  way  in  which 
I  can  make  the  hibernation  theory 
even  appear  reasonable,  is  to  take  that 
view  of  it.  viz  :  to  call  the  well-known 
winter  quiet,  a  slight  degree  of  hiber- 
nation, and  in  so  doing  we  discard  a 
very  appropriate  term  for  a  misleading 
one.  and — gain  what':' 

THE  LAMP  NUKSEKIES. 

Mr.  Alley,  on  page  183,  asks  how  I 
manage  my  lamp  nursery  at  niglit.  I 
explained,  in  my  former  article,  how 
I  managed.  I  examined  each  queen- 
cell  in  the  evening,  by  the  light  of  a 
lamp,  and  put  each  cell  (tlie  occupant 
of  which  showed  signs  of  soon  hatch- 
ing), into  a  little  apartment  by  itself. 
When  so  carefully  examined,  but  few 
queens  will  hatch  inside  of  10  or  12 
lioui  s.  As  soon  as  •'  up  and  dressed  '' 
in  the  morning,  the  nursery  is  visited, 
audit  any  queens  /lare  hatched,  they 
have  not  been  out  long  enough  to  do 
much  if  any  damage.  No,  sir,  I  do 
not  sit  up  nights  with  my  lamp  nur- 
sery ;  and  I  do  not  lose  more  than  a 
dozen  queens  in  the  course  of  the  sea- 
son by  their  hatching  out  when  1  am 
not  around. 

Mr.  Alley  keeps  Ids  nuclei  queenless 
three   days,  and    then    introduces   a 


queen  that  is  old  enough  to  become 
fertile  the  same  day.  I  introduce  a 
queen  a  day  or  two  old  at  the  time  of 
removing  the  old  laying  queen.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  as  though  either  had 
much  the  advantage  over  tl.e  other  ; 
possibly  Mr.  Alley  gets  a  day  or  two 
the  start  of  me.  but  he  gets  it  in  being 
successful  in  introducing  older  queens 
than  I  have  succeeded  in  doing. 
Queens  can  be  kept  in  the  uursery 
an'd  supplied  with  food  until  they  are 
several  days  old— perhaps  .5  or  6  days — 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  a 
practical  success  of  introducing  them 
after  they  were  more  than  3  days  old. 
Will  Mr.  Alley  please  tell  us  if,  in  his 
opinion,  the  keeping  of  young  queens 
in  a  queen-nursery  is  the  cause  of  his 
successful  introduction  of  them  at  6 
days  of  age  ?  Or  is  it  his  method  of 
introduction  ?  Or  is  it  both ':'  Does 
he  use  one  of  the  methods  of  intro- 
duction that  are  given  in  his  book,  if 
so,  which  one  V  If  it  is  not  given  in 
his  book,  will  he  please  give  it  V 

I  have  never  tried  the  queen-nursery 
simply  because  I  could  see  no  advan- 
tages in  its  use  over  the  lamp-nursery; 
if  there  are  advantages  I  shall  use  it ; 
and  thank  Mr.  Alley  for  calling  my 
attention  to  it.  How  does  it  answer 
late  in  the  season  'f 

Rogersville,c$  Mich. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  Jottma^ 

Have  Bees  tlie  Sense  of  Hearing  ? 

10— S.  A.  SHUCK,  (ri4-43). 

In  reference  to  the  above  question, 
Mr.  Fox,  on  page  171,  says  :  "  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  others  on  this  sub- 
ject.'' I  am  very  much  surprised  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  few  if  any  of 
our  prominent  writers  on  apicultural 
subjects  are  able  to  give  any  proof 
that  bees  do  hear. 

On  page  729  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  for  lS8o,  in  some  experi- 
ments by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  he  says  : 
"  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  bees, 
certainly  do  seem  to  hear  on  some 
occasions."  Again  he  says :  "  Bees 
will  take  no  notice  of  a  very  loud 
noise,  even  quite  close  to  the  hive  ;'' 
and  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  criticism  of  Mr. 
Osburn's  article,  says  :  "  I  would  like 
to  ask  Mr.  O.  why  bees  do  not  notice 
a  loud  noise  around  their  hives,  which 
we  all  know  they  do  not."' 

It  appears  from  the  above  quota- 
tions, that  because  bees  do  not  become 
enraged,  when,  perchance,  some  one 
should  ■halloo"  across  the  way,  or 
the  children  in  their  play,  forget,  and 
shout  alond.  they  do  not  notice  even  a 
very  loud  noise  about  their  hives.  I 
trust  that  Mr.  Fox.  or  any  one  who 
may  read  this,  will  not  smile  aloud,  if 
I  say  that  all  loud  sounds,  if  of  a 
musical  nature,  have  a  charming  in- 
fluence over  bees;  at  least  not  until 
they  have  given  the  following  a  fair 
trial : 

Remove  one  of  the  central  combs 
from  the  hive  of  a  colony  of  gentle 
bees,  but  do  not  disturb  them,  so  as  to 
anger  or  frighten  them.  Still,  pleaa- 
ant  weather  is  best. 

The  bees  will  be  found  moving 
about  quietly  and  in  every  direction  on 
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the  comb.  Mow,  wliile  lioldinR  the 
comb  in  your  hands,  (but  do  not  let 
your  breath  strike  the  bees),  wliistlea 
prolonged,  keen  whistle  with  the  lips, 
sing  a  familiar  stanza  in  loud  tones, 
blow  a  loud  horn  or  give  a  prolonged 
loud  tone  in  any  way,  and  observe  the 
death-like  stillness  of  your  little  liear- 
ers,  and  notice  liow  quickly  they  all 
resume  business  when  the  noise  ceases, 
and  how  quickly  all  hands  "  let  up  " 
again  when  the  music  begins  ;  and 
say  not  again  that  we  all  know  tliey 
do  not  notice  a  loud  noise  about  their 
hives. 

These  experiments  can  be  made 
without  removing  the  combs,  if  yon 
have  an  observatory  hive.  I  can  pre- 
sent many  other  reasons  for  believing 
(knowing),  that  bees  do  heai ;  but 
perhaps  the  above  are  sufficient  for 
the  present. 

Liverpool.  ©III. 


P"ar  tlie  AmenciLii  Bee  Journal. 

Essentials  to  Success  in  Bee-Ciiltare. 


OSCAR  F.  BLEDSOE. 


A  great  many  on  a  sui)erHcial  view, 
are  fascinated  with  bee-keeping  as  a 
pursuit,  with  the  impression  that  the 
labor  is  light,  the  pleasures  connected 
with  it  unalloyed,  the  remuneration 
great  in  proportion  to  labor,  etc.,  etc., 
and  raking  up  what  spare  cash  is  on 
hand,  rush  into  it  with  all  the  zeal  of 
a  novice.  I  would  say  to  all  such, 
"  Make  haste  slowly  ;"  if  you  have  a 
decided  case  of  bee-fever  and  cannot 
rid  yourself  of  it,  I  would  say,  pitch 
in,  but  don't  go  faster  than  your 
knowledge.  15ee-keepiug  requires 
deep  study  and  thought,  nice  me- 
chanical skill,  great  industry  and 
careful  attention  to  details,  indomi- 
table perseverance,  and  at  times,  a 
high  degree  of  faith— that  faith  which 
is  "the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 

Bee-keeping  will  not  do  to  depend 
on  for  a  support  until  j'ou  have 
mastered  it  and  know  exactly  what 
you  are  doing.  It  is  better  as  a  side- 
issue  where  one  can  look  for  his  main 
support  elsewhere.  I  would  lay  down 
the  following  rules  as,  in  my  expe- 
rience, the  best  for  guidance  in  this 
pursuit : 

1.  In  the  beginning,  do  not  spend 
too  much  money— be  content  with 
small  things— supply  yourself  freely 
with  bee-books  and  literature — do  not 
be  economical  on  this  point ;  then  get 
a  few  colonies  of  black  bees  to  be 
Italianized  afterwards,  and  read  and 
observe.  xVIake  your  own  hives; 
beware  at  tirst  of  the  enticing  circu- 
lars of  supply-dealers  ;  make  the  bees 
pay  their  way— let  them  be  creditors, 
not  debtors,  and  you  will  find  if  you 
act  on  this  rule,  they  will  supply  you 
with  what  you  need  in  their  manage- 
ment and  give  you  a  surplus  besides. 

2.  Study  the  subject  thoroughly. 
Bee-keeping  is  a  highly  intellectual 
pursuit.  It  brings  you  into  close  com- 
munion with  the  mysteries  of  Nature 
and  with  the  God  of  Nature.  There 
are  many  theories  connected  with  it 
and  much    chaff  given    forth.      The 


mind  has  to  cast  off  all  this,  and  with 
nice  discrimination  arrive  at  the 
essential  truth.  Vou  <;annot  read 
and  observe  too  much  ;  let  your  mind 
become  fully  saturated  with  the  sul)- 
ject.  and  you  will  thus  become  "  thor- 
oughly furnished,"  not  only  unto 
abundant  success  in  the  pursuit,  but 
you  will  find  that  you  will  achieve 
great  intellectual  improvement  gen- 
erally. Bee-keeping  is  an  educator, 
and  this  is  one  of  its  chief  fascina- 
tions to  me.  I  can  approach  other 
branches  of  knowledge  more  success- 
fully from  having  thoroughly  analyzed 
this. 

3.  Adopt  Italian  bees,  for  in  their 
purity  they  are  superior  to  any  race 
yet  discovered.  In  your  hives,  adopt 
a  plain,  movable-frame  hive.  Avoid 
any  kind  of  hive  or  system  calling  for 
too  much  manipulation  and  manage- 
ment. The  bees  muSt  be  examined 
often  enough  with,  the  simplest  hive. 
and  should  for  their  good  be  let  alone, 
except  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  manipulate  ;  besides,  it  is  economy 
not  to  interfere  too  much.  Let  '•  cheap 
Italian  labor"  do  your  work  as  far  as 
possible:  only  on  this  principle  can 
you  conduct  large  apiaries. 

In  conclusion  [  will  say  that  as  to 
profit,  bee-keeping  will,  if  conducted 
cautiously,  surel^'  pay  moderately,  at 
least,  and  in  many  cases  it  will  pay 
largely. 

Greiiada.  5  Miss. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journii. 


Con?eiiieiices  for  me  AjiaiT. 


W.  M.  CHAPEL. 


I  keep  my  bees  away  from  home  in 
two  or  more  localities,  and  visit  them 
daily,  which  necessitates  moving 
twice  a  year — out  in  the  spring  and 
home  in"the  fall.  I  use  the  Lewis'- 
Improved  Langstroth-Simplicity  hive 
with  tight  bottom-boards,  or  I  make 
them  so.  To  prepare  the  hives  for 
moving  the  bees.  I  have  originated 
a  very  cheap  device  which  is  made  as 
follows : 

Plain  a  lath  on  all  sides,  cut  off  a 
piece  long  enough  to  reach  the  full 
width  of  the  hive-portico  inside  ;  cut 
a  notch  on  one  side  8  inches  long  and 
J^-inch  deep,  and  nail  over  it  a  piece 
of  wire  screen  ;  on  the  opposite  side 
in  the  centre,  cut.  a  notch  %  of  an 
inch  deep  by  %  or  %  of  an  inch  long 
and  place  it  in  the  portico  with  screen 
down  on  the  side  next  to  the  hive. 
Drive  in  a  small  wedge  at  one  end  to 
tigliten  it  and  keep  it  in  place,  and 
the  bees  are  ready  for  transportation, 
with  plenty  of  ventilation.  Take  out 
the  wedge  at  the  end,  turn  it  upside 
down,  keeping  the  screen  next  to  the 
hive,  and  the  entrance  is  contracted 
any  size  desired.  I  have  used  these 
successfully  in  the  spring  and  in  the 
fall  to  retain  heat  and  prevent  rob- 
bing. I  can,  by  the  use  of  these, 
prepare  a  load  of  bees  for  transporta- 
tion in  a  few  minutes  at  any  time. 

Another  implement  which  I  have 
devised  from  necessity,  is  a  frame- 
holder,  which  I  make  of  hard  wood, 
it  being  stronger  for  the  size  of  pieces. 


I  take  two  pieces  21  inches  long  by 
l}^x%  inches,  bore  J^-inch  holes  in 
both  ends  of  each  piece  for  side 
pieces ;  then  take  two  more  like 
pieces,  12  or  18  inches  long,  as  desired, 
and  bore  them  the  same  way.  Xow 
take  four  pieces  12  inches  long,  tlie 
same  size,  cut  round  tenons  on  one 
end  of  each  to  fit  the  holes  snugly. 
Place  the  end-pieces  on  the  top  of  the 
sides,  run  the  tenon  through  the  holes 
on  each  corner,  and  it  makes  a  frame 
with  four  legs  that  will  hold  8  or  10 
frames.  Thiscanbemade  totiLany  size 
of  frame.  Pull  out  the  legs  and  it  falls 
to  pieces,  which,  being  tied  with  a 
string,  occupy  very  little  space. 

I  found  it  a  necessity  to  have  some 
sort  of  a  tool-bo*  in  which  to  carry 
manipulating  tools,  which  I  con- 
structed of  J^-inch  boards,  except  the 
ends  and  cover  which  are  made  of  %- 
inch  lumber.  The  box  is  9J^xl0xi;{ 
inches,  in  which  I  can  carry  a  large 
smoker  and  fuel  for  it,  hammer  and 
nails  of  all  sizes,  some  wire-screen, 
tin  shears,  veil,  brush-broom,  screw- 
driver to  open  covers  and  other  pieces 
stuck  down  with  propolis,  a  comb 
scraper  which  I  had  made  of  steel  by 
drawing  it  out  into  a  blade  similar  to 
a  putty-knife,  though  much  stronger 
and  larger,  being  6  inches  long  and  2 
inches  wide  at  the  end  of  the  blade, 
which  is  square  and  drawn  to  an  edge. 
The  other  end  is  narrower  on  which 
is  riveted  a  piece  of  wood  on  each  side 
for  a  handle,  similar  to  a  butcher- 
knife.  This  implement  will  scrape 
off  propolis  or  old  comb,  wax,  etc.  It 
is  the  best  of  any  I  ever  used. 

This  tool-box  I  have  found  to  be  of 
the  greatest  convenience,  as  I  have 
all  the  tools  necessary  at  hand  at  all 
times  and  places,  and  can  repair  and 
put  to  right  anything  about  the  apiary 
on  short  notice,  as  I  always  carry  it 
with  me. 

Kingston,©  Wis. 


Convention  Notices. 


B^~  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Ohio 
Bee-Keepera' Association  will  be  held  in  the  New 
Town  Iliiil  at  Wellington.  O..  on  Kriday.  April  30, 
18H0.  AH  are  invited  to  corae  and  help  make  the 
meeting  both  pleasant  and  profitable.  A  special 
invitation  is  extended  to  the  ladies.  The  officera 
of  the  Association  will  be  elected  at  this  meeting. 
H.  R.  BOAKD.^IAN,  Sec, 


%W  The  next  meeting  of  the  Linwood  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Oondit's  Hall 
at  Bock  Elm.  Wis.,  on  Saturday.  May  I,  18S6,  at  I 
p.m.  All  interested  in  hee-keepinsr  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  and  make  this  a  profitable  meet- 
ing. B.  J.  Tho.mpson.  Sec. 


t^ff~  The  lUinois  Central  Bee-Keepers' 
Associatiou  will  hold  its  ne.vt  meeting  at 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  in  and  20,  1880. 

.1.  M.  H.iJIBAUGn,  Sec. 


System  and  Success. 

y^~  All  who  intend  to  be  systematic  in 
tlieir  work  in  the  apiary,  should  fret  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    .50  colonies  (120  pages) $100 

"     100  colonies  (220  pag-es) 125 

"     200  colonies  (-120  pages) 150 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 
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Local  Convention  Directory 

iSHi.  'JHine  and  place  of  Meetino. 

AVT  17.— Marshall  Co..  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

.1.  W.  Sanders.  Sec,  LeGrand,  Iowa. 

Aor  iT  — Des  Moines  County,  at  BurllnBton,  Iowa. 
Jno.  Nau.  Sec,  Middletown,  Iowa. 

Apr.  29,  3a— Western,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

P.  Baldwin.  Sec.  Independence.  Mo. 

Apr.  30.— Northern  Ohio,  at  WellinKton,  O. 

H.  R.  Boardman,  Sec  B.  Townaend,  O 

Mar  1.— ]..lnwood.  at  Rock  Elm,  Wis. 

'  B.  J.  Thompson,  sec. 

jjay  4,— W.  N.  y.  and  N.  Pa  .  at  Randolph.  N.  V . 
A.  U.  .lacobs.  Sec,  Jamestown,  N.  \  . 

May  5,  6.— Te.'tas  State,  at  McKinncy,  Tox. 

B.  F.  Carroll,  Sec.  Dresden,  Tex. 

May  20  —Wis.  Lake  Shore  Center,  at  Kiel,  Wis. 
Ferd  Zastrow.  Sec,  Mlllhome,  Wis. 

Oct.  19,  20.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ills. 
J.  M.  HambauBh,  Sec.  Spring,  Ills. 

^"  In  order  to  haye  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.- ED. 


lap-joint   we   all    know    is   good  for 
nothing  in  constructing  bee-hives. 


Fastening  Frames  in  Hives.— J. 
M.Gooclrich.South  Frankfort. x^Mich.. 
says : 

To  fasten  frames  in  Langstroth 
hives,  I  have  two  iron  rods  of  ,1-4-inch 
iron  made  with  a  small  ring  on  one 
end  and  a  nut  on  the  other  that  can 
be  turned  up  by  hand,  and  as  king 
between  the  ring  and  nut  as  the  hive 
is  wide.  I  drive  a  headless  nail  into 
each  end-bar,  near  the  bottom  of  the 
frames,  letting  them  project  14  of  an 
inch.  I  now  make  four  holes  in  the 
sides  of  the  hive,  so  that  when  the 
frame  are  in.  and  the  rods  are  pushed 
into  the  holes,  they  will  come  against 
the  frames  and  rest  on  the  nails  in 
the  end-bars.  Screw  it  up  tight,  and 
the  frames  will  be  fastened.  :Make 
the  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  hive  large 
enough  to  give  a  little  play,  and  cover 
them  with  washers.  When  you  wish 
to  take  out  the  frames,  remove  the 
nut  and  take  out  the  rods. 


Good  Prospects.  —  J.  S.  Scoven, 
Kokomo.O  Ind.,  on  April  1.  1S86. 
writes : 

I  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1884 
with  one  black  colony  of  bees,  in- 
creased it  to  two.  and  took  no  surplus 
honey.  I  commenced  in  the  spring  of 
1885  with  2  colonies,  increased  them 
to  «,  and  took  a  surplus  of  17-5  pounds 
of  fine  comb  honev.  I  winter  my  bees 
in  large  store-boxes,  well  packed  in 
forest  leaves.  My  bees  are  all  alive, 
and  brought  in  the  first  pollen  on 
March  18.  Bees  are  wintering  well  in 
this  county,  and  the  prospects  for  the 
coming  season  are  good. 


Only  2  Colonies  Lost.  —  Mexico 
Sperry,  La  Ilarpe.K)  Ills.,  on  April  S. 
188G,  says  : 

I  wintered  my  bees  on  the  summer 
stands,  and  lost  only  2  colonies  out  of 
28.    The  26  are  in  good  condition. 


Malaria  from  Bee-Cellars.— J.  H. 
Andre.  Lockwood,?  N.  Y..  writes: 

I  would  like  to  hear,  through  the 
Bee  Journal,  whether  those  who 
have  made  a  practice  of  wintering 
bees  in  cellars  under  dwelling-houses 
for  a  number  of  years,  consider  that 
it  makes  the  cellar  unhealthful  for 
those  living  in  the  house  above  it. 
Some  here  contend  that  wintering 
bees  in  a  cellar  creates  a  poison  which 
will  produce  malaria.  I  hope  that] 
those  who  have  had  much  experience 
will  kindly  give  their  opinion.  The 
3  winters  that  I  have  had  my  bees  in 
the  cellar  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
sickness  called  "  malaria."  I  do  not 
know  that  the  bees  caused  it.  but  if 
they  do  cause  such  diseases  the  sooner 
we  find  it  out  and   provide  some  other 

Elace  for  wintering,  the  better  it  will 
e  for  us.  I  would  also  like  to  ask  if 
in  making  hives  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  cut  the  pieces  for  the  body  of 
the  hive  just  the  exact  length  that 
one  wishes  the  size  of  tlie  hive  inside. 
and  then  put  them  togetlier  by  nail- 
ing through  one-quarter-round  mould- 
ing both  ways,  and  tliussave  mitering 
them,  which  is  quite  a  job  unless  one 
is  somewhat  skilled    with  tools.     A 


Are  the  Drones  Pure  1—R.  F.  Hol- 
termann,  Brantford.Ont.,  writes: 

The  last  reply  to  Query.  No.  230, 
interested  me.  I  will  not  attempt  to- 
answer  tlie  Query  ;  I  cannot.  But  we 
know  that  the  sperm-sac  in  the  queen 
is  filled  not  only  with  myriads  of  ever 
moving  bodies,  one  of  wliich  fertilizes 
each  egg.  but  the  fluid  surrounding 
it— all  from  the  drone.  It  is  by  many 
careful  students  supposed  that  this  is 
absorbed  in  the  system,  in  part  at 
least,  who  will  say  it  is  not  so  with 
the  queen.  We  know  tliat  the  queen 
after  fertilization,  and  often  before 
having  undergone  any  apparent  physi- 
cal change,  at  least  to  the  naked  eye, 
externally,  will  have  a  new  and  more 
graceful  carnage,  and  these  sperms 
in  the  sac  kept  alive  year  after  year, 
who  will  say  there  is  no  exchange 
between  the  contents  of  the  sac  and 
the  organs  of  the  queen  ?  May  the 
relationship  not  after  all  be  more  in- 
timate than  we  might  at  first  think. 
as  great  as  in  the  higher  animals  V 
And  may  the  drone  not  have  a  greater 
effect  upon  its  male  progeny  than  we 
might  at  first  be  led  to  suppose  V 


in   tightly    between   and   all  around 
with  forest  leaves.     I   use  the  Lang- 
stroth hive  witli  S  and  10  frames.    I 
divided  several  colonies  last  summer, 
and  all  did  well.    1   bought  2  colonies 
in  the  spring  of  1884,  but  some  how 
one   of    them    I    suppose   lost  their 
queen,  at  least  the  bees  were  all  gone 
out  of   the  hive  before  I  knew  any 
thing  about  it;    they  left  plenty  of 
honey.    The  hives  were  close  side  by 
side.    I  then    got  an  Italian  queen, 
and  when  the  bees  were  busy  at  work 
I  put  the  queen-cage  into  the  empty 
hive  with  the  queen  in  it,  carried  the 
old  stand  4  or  r,  rods  away,  put  the 
other  in  the  place  of  the  old  one,  and 
the  bees  went  in  with  the  new  queen, 
all   seemingly  satisfied.     They  then 
ate  through  and  let  the  queen  out  of 
the  cage  on  the  third  day.    In  about 
six  weeks  they  sent  out  a  large  swarm. 
I  want  to  learn  the  best  method  of 
wintering  bees.    I  shall  continue  as  I 
have  done  if  they  continue  to  winter 
as  well  as    they  have  the  past  two 
winters.    My  neighbors  lost  all  they 
had ;   I  lost  one  colony  which  I  think 
was   caused    by    the   queen's  dying. 
Having  a  few  warm  days  tlie  last  of 
February,  the   bees   came   out  quite 
thickly  in  front  of   the  hives,  and  I 
then   noticed  two   drones   from  two 
different  hives.    I  had  always  heard 
that  the  drones  were  all  killed  off  in 
August  or  September. 

Working  on  Early    Bloom.  —  C. 

Weeks.  (Uifton,?  Tenn..  on  April  1, 
1886,  says  : 

My  bees  have  wintered  without 
loss.'  and  are  now  working  on  peach 
and  other  early  blooms. 


Wintering  Bees— Old  Drones.— W. 

H.  Tuttle.  Crestoii.9  Iowa,  on  March 

SO.  1886.  writes  : 

Bees  are  all  right  yet.  1  have  but 
1-5  colonies,  and  have  wintered  them 
in  a  bee-shed  which  is  perfectly  tight, 
except  the  south  side  which  is  boarded 
half  way  down  from  the  top  in  order 
to  shade  the  bees.  I  have  chaff  cush- 
ions with  upper  ventilation  in  the 
hives,  which  are  4  to  6  inches  apart, 
also  the  same  distance  from  the  north 
side  of   the  shed.    They  were  packed 


An  Old  Colony.— J  •  S-  Barb,  Bristol- 
ville.  6  O.,  on  March  25.  1886,  writes  : 

In  the  fall  of   1884,  I  had  14  colonies 
of  bees  ;  in  the  spring  of   1885, 1  had 
only  4.  and  one  of   those    was  very 
weak.    1  built  up  the  weak  colony  to 
a  good  one,  bought  a  swarm  on  June 
11.  and  got  a  large  swarm  from  it  on 
Aug.  12.    I  had  a  colony  to  keep  on 
shares,  and  I  got  a  good  s\varm  from 
that,  so  ill  the  fall  I  had  l:i  colonies, 
aud  had  taken  200  pounds  of  comb 
honey.    I  have  lost  but  2  colonies  so 
far  this  winter.     An   Italian  colony 
which  had  a  Southern  queen  that  I 
obtained   in    1883,   gave    me   4  good 
swarms.and  nearly  45  pounds  of  honey 
besides.      How    is    that  V     The    old 
colony  and  all  the  swarms  are  alive 
and  in  good  condition  now.    I  gave 
the  swarms  frames  of  comb,  which  I 
had   saved.      I    had  31  colonies  last 
fall,  and  now  I  have  2.S.     My  father 
has  a  colony  of  bees  that  I  call  the 
■Old  Veteran."    It  is  in  a  large  box- 
hive,  holding  as  much  as  a  salt  barrel. 
It  was  put  into  this  hive  on  June  20. 
1870.  and  has  stood  the  storms  of  all 
the  severe  winters  that  we  have  had 
since  then.     It   stands  right  at  the 
wood  pile  where  we  chop,  saw  and 
split  wood  every  winter,  and  it  has 
1  had  no  protection  except  the  cap  of  a 
1  Langstroth    hive     filled     with    straw 
1  placed  on  top  of  the  hive.    This  year 
I  have  a  chaff  cushion  on  top  of  the 
'  hive.    We  get  some  honey  from  this 
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hive  every  year,  and  a  year  ago  last 
Slimmer  we  got  over  30  pounds ;  last 
year  only  about  15  ponnds,  as  it  cast 
a  large  swarm  on  July  s,  which  pro- 
duced about  20  pounds  of  honey.  This 
old  colony  is  of  a  stock  of  bees  that 
have  been  on  the  place  for  .50  years. 
Father  got  his  bees  tirst  in  1837,  his 
father  having  had  bees  in  183(1. 


Hard  Weather    for  Bees.— I.   H. 

Good,  Nappanee,5  Ind..  on  Aprils, 
1886,  says: 

On  April  6  we  had  a  terrible  snow- 
storm. Snow  fell  to  about  the  depth 
of  15  inches.  The  mercury  was  17" 
below  freezing  this  morning.  Bees 
have  come  through  the  winter  in  fine 
condition,  but  this  weather  must  be 
hard  on  them. 


Cold  Weather  for  April.-B.  VV. 
Peck,  Richmond  Centre.  6  O..  on  April 
6, 1880,  writes  : 

Reports  from  different  localities  are 
interesting.  I  have  to  report  very 
cold  weather  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
It  has  been  cold,  freezing  weather  for 
about  a  week,  and  it  is  now  snowing 
hard  with  about  6  inches  of  snow  on 
the  ground.  I  took  5  colonies  out  of 
a  clamp  on  March  15,  and  2  were 
dead,  1  was  weak,  and  the  other  2 
were  fair.  Twenty-five  out-doors, 
packed  in  chaff  and  sawdust,  have 
wintered  well ;  so  it  will  be  seen  that 
so  far  my  loss  is  2  out  of  .30.  I  think 
that  I  shall  not  lose  any  more,  al- 
though this  weather  will  give  them  a 
set-back.    White  clover  looks  well. 

Honey-Dew  for  Winter  Stores.— H. 
T.  Hartman,  Freeport.xj  Ills,,  on 
March  30,  1886,  writes  : 

From  reports  that  1  have  read  in 
the  Bee  Journal,  it  seems  as  though 
bees  have  wintered  well  nearly  all 
over  the  country;  but  through  this 
part  of  the  State  they  have  wintered 
very  poorly,  half  of  them  already 
being  dead  ;  some  have  lost  all  they 
had.  The  cause  of  the  heavy  loss  of 
our  bees  was  the  honey-dew,  of  which 
they  gathered  a  great  deal  last  sum- 
mer, as  honey  was  very  scarce.  They 
had  most  of  this  black  stuff  for  win- 
ter stores.  To  prove  that  honey-dew 
was  the  cause  of  our  loss,  I  would 
say  that  last  fall  30  colonies  out  of  82 
were  light  in  stores.  They  were  fed 
34  pounds  of  coffee  A  sugar  about 
Sept.  20,  and  were  all  numbered. 
They  were  all  taken  into  the  cellar 
about  Dec,  1,  and  about  Feb.  1  those 
that  had  Lmiey-dew  became  uneasy 
and  diseased.  On  March  1  it  was 
very  warm,  and  the  bees  were  all 
taken  out  of  the  cellar  and  placed  on 
the  summer  stands.  The  sugar-fed 
colonies  were  all  in  splendid  condi- 
tion, strong  and  healtliy.  Nearly  all 
those  having  honey-dew"  had  the  diar- 
rhea. As  the  weather  was  nice  and 
warm  for  3  days,  I  cleaned  things  up 
as  well  as  I  could  ;  some  were  queen- 
less,  and  some  were  very  weak,  which 
were  united  ;  a  good  many  were  put 
into  clean  hives,  and  some  were  sup- 
plied with  honey.     As  the  weather 


became  colder  on  the  fourth  day  after 
they  were  out,  they  were  all  taken 
into  the  cellar  again,  where  they  shall 
remain  until  there  is  something  for 
them  to  do.  I  have  already  lost  12  of 
tlie  colonies  having  honey-dew  stores, 
and  a  great  many  are  too  weak  to  pull 
througti.  It  is  snowing  again  to-day, 
and  it  does  not  look  as  though  bees 
could  come  out  of  the  cellar  for  some 
time  yet.  A  good  many  bee-keepers 
here  did  not  return  their  colonies  to 
the  cellar  again.  As  most  of  them 
are  weak  it  is  very  hard  on  them, 
considering  the  much  snow  and  cold 
we  have  now  had  for  over  a  week. 

Division-Boards.  Straight  Combs, 
etc.— Cyrus  G,Pugsley,  Denver. vsMo,, 
asks  the  following  questions  : 

1.  What  is  the  use  and  advantage 
of  a  division-board,  and.  how  is  it 
they  are  made  'i  2,  How  can  I  cause 
my  bees  to  build  straight  combs?  I 
am  often  bothered  a  good  deal  by 
crooked  combs,  and  they  being  fast  to 
two  or  more  frames.  (I  use  home- 
made Langstroth  hives.)  3.  Are  the 
hives  advertised  by  Mrs.  Lizzie  Cot- 
ton good,  practical  hives  V  4,  I  win- 
tered my  bees  in  the  cellar,  and  they 
came  through  all  right  with  plenty  of 
stores,  I  put  them  on  the  stands 
about  a  month  ago,  fearing  my  cellar 
was  too  damp,  and  I  found  some 
moldy  comb  in  one  hive,  and  lots  of 
brood  in  all  stages  in  every  hive, 

[1,  A  division-board  should  be  made 
just  to  fit  the  hive,  and  its  use  is  to 
contract  the  brood- chamber  in  the 
spring,  or  to  force  the  bees  into  the 
sections, 

2.  Use  full  sheets  of  comb  founda- 
tion. 

3.  It  is  an  ordinary  frame  hive,  per- 
haps just  as  good,  but  certainly  no 
better  than  th§  ordinary  Langstroth 
hive  which  will  cost  less  than  one- 
half  the  price  asked  for  the  "Con- 
trollable."' 

4.  The  bees  will  clean  up  the  moldy 
combs  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes 
dry  and  warm.— Ed.1 


Were   they  Hibernating?— A.  C. 

Fassett.  Watson.  p.^Iich..  on  April  4. 
1886,  writes  : 

Since  reading  so  much  of  late  on 
hibernation, and  especiallyMr, Clarke's 
article  on  page  197, 1  would  like  to 
relate  a  little  circumstance.  It  is  as 
follows  :  Last  November,  when  I  put 
my  bees  into  the  cellar,  I  found  that 
one  colony  which  I  had  neglected  to 
feed,  was  in  a  dormant  condition  I 
thought  they  were  dead,  but  I  took 
them  into  a  warm  room  and  brushed 
all  the  bees  off  the  combs  into  a  large 
pan,  when  I  saw  some  of  them  begin 
to  move.  I  immediately  put  the  combs 
back  into  the  hive,  emptied  the  bees 
on  them,  put  on  the  cap  or  cover 
without  the  honey-board,  put  warm 
feed  under  the  frames,  and  closed  the 
entrance,  and  soon  they  were  all 
right.    I  fed  them  enough,  and  tney 


came  through  the  winter  all  right.  A 
few  days  ago  one  of  my  neighbors 
told  me  that  one  of  his  colonies  had 
died,  but  upon  examination  I  found 
that  they  were  in  the  same  torpid 
state  as  mine  were.  I  then  poured 
some  warm  syrup  on  their  backs,  and 
they  immediately  came  out  of  their 
sleep.  What  is  this  condition  of  the 
bees  called  y  They  were  just  as 
dormant  as  a  wasp  ever  was.  Were 
they  hibernating,  in  a  trance,  or  is 
there  some  wasp  bloiKl  about  them  i* 
Ilow  long  would  they  live  in  this  con- 
dition V  My  bees  have  wintered  with 
no  loss  so  fai\ 


Cold  and  Windy,— C.  W,  Dayton, 
(116-116),  Bradford, (^  Iowa,  on  April 
8,  1886,  says  : 

The  snow  is  not  all  gone,  and  we 
are  now  having  the  eighth  day  of 
a  cold  north  wind.  Pollen  will  not 
appear  for  some  time  yet.  I  have 
not  taken  the  bees  out  of  their  148 
days'  confinement,  and  will  not  unless 
it  gets  warmer.  1  have  colonies  packed 
on  the  summer  stands  that  have  not 
had  a  flight  for  140  days.  It  beats  all 
how  cold  it  is  ! 


Italian  Bees,  etc.— W.  M.  Barnum, 

Angelica,?  N,  F,,  says  : 

I  would  like  to  have  the  following 
questions  answered  in  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal ;  1,  Would  you  oblige  me  by 
giving  a  short  history  and  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  common  Italian  bees  V  2. 
What  is  the  best  food  for  bees  through 
April  ?  3:  Which  is  considered  the 
best  bee-hive  V 

[1,  For  a  full  description  and  history 
of  Italian  bees,  we  refer  to  any  of 
bee-books.  It  would  be  too  long  for 
our  columns, 

2,  Honey. 

3.  The  Langstroth,  or  any  movable- 
frame  hive,  is  good  enough'for  general 
purposes.— Ed.] 


Disagreeable  Weather.— J.  Nebel 
&Son,  High  nill,o+ Mo.,  on  Aprils, 
1886,  writes  : 

The  time  has  now  come, in  Missouri, 
to  take  bees  from  their  cellar  confine- 
ment and  place  them  on  the  summer 
stands  ;  but  the  weather  has  been  so 
bad  all  this  week  that  we  could  not 
do  it.  We  have  worse  weather  now 
than  we  had  all  winter,only  it  is  not  .so 
cold,  the  temperature  being  24-'  above 
zero.  It  has  been  snowing  some 
nearly  every  day  and  night.  We  have 
now  4  inches  of  snow,  and  it  continues 
to  snow.  Our  bees  are  all  apparently 
in  good  condition  so  far.  We  have 
lost  only  one  colony  out  of  189.  We 
hear  that  our  farmer  bee-keepers 
have  lost  heavily. 


Anticipating  a  Good  Harvest.— 
Jacob  Oswalt,  Maximo,  d  O..  on  April 
6.  1886,  writes : 

I  wintered  my  bees  in  chaff  hives 
on  the  summer  stands,  and  they  have 
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come  through  the  winter  nicely,  ex- 
cept one  colony,  and  on  examination 
1  found  that  to  be  entirely  destitute 
of  bees,  with  the  brood -chamber  full 
of  drone  comb.  They  are  all  strong 
now.  have  plenty  of  honey  in  store, 
lots  of  brood,  and  are  in  every  way  in 
a  healthy  condition.  We  are  expect- 
ing a  grand  ingathering  of  honey  this 
summer.  Bees  all  over  Northeastern 
Ohio,  that  were  properly  cared  for  in 
the  fall,  are  getting  along  well.  We 
are  now  passing  through  a  severe 
snow-storm  from  the  northeast,  and 
now  the  snow  is  about  one  foot  in 
depth,  and  still  it  is  snowing.  What 
effect  it  will  have  on  the  bees,  time 
will  tell. 


.^^M^g^IO^l^^ 


'■V,, 


inj^rami^ 


Issued  every  Wednesday  by 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

PKOPUIETORS, 

923^925  WESTMADISON  ST. ,CHICAGO,ILL. 
At  One  Wollar  a  Vear. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 

Office  of  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
Monday.  10  a.  m.,  April  V2,  1880. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions tor  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAOO. 

HONEY.-Comb  is  coming:  forward  more  freely 
and  prices  now  are  is.air.c.  for  l-lb.  sections.  Ex- 
tracted is  in  li{iht  demand  at  5@7c.  California 
comb  honey,  in  lift,  sections.  '.mV2c. 

BKKSWAX.— i'a(&-J4c.  per  lb.  Not  mucli  ofTered. 
R.  A.  BruNBTT.  itji  8outh  Water  rti. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.- We  now  quote  :    Fancy  white  comb 
in  l-lb.  sections.  li:@i;ic.;  in  2-lb.  eectiona.  S»@li>c. 
Fancy  buckwheat  honey  in   l-lb.  sections,  9c.;  in 
2-lb.  sections,  7<siHc.    off  tirades  l@2c.  per  lb.  leas. 
Extracted,  white,«^7c:  buckwheat.  5®5He.    Cali- 
fornia, 5(aiic. ;  Southern,  as  to  color  and  flavor, 
per  gallon.  50@6(ie. 
'"BKESWAX.— 27@28C. 
~      McCadx  &  HiLDKETH  BROS.,  34  Hudson  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— One-lb.  sections, white  clover.  I3(§*l5c; 
2-pouBd  sections,  1  Ktj)i3c.    Extracted,  6@8c. 
BEESWAX.— 25  ctB.  per  lb. 

Blake  &  RiPiiKY.  .'S7  Gbatbam  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.— White  and  ex.  white  comb,  ilH(ai3c.; 
dark  comb,  6J^@8c.    White  extracted,  5M®5Hc.; 
amber.  4®4Xc.;  dark  and  candied,  :iM^4c. 
BEESWAX.— Quotable  at20^23c.,  wholesale. 
O.  B.  Smith  &  Co..  428  Front  Street- 

DETROIT. 
HONEY.— Stocks  are  being  slowly  reduced,  some 
sales  reported  at  13  and  14  ct8.,the  latter  being  for 
best  honey  in  i-ib.  sections, 
BEESW^AX.— Scarce  at  25c. 

M.  H.  Hunt..  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

ST.  L.0U1S. 
HONEY.— Choice    comb,  10@l2c.     Strained,  In 
barrels,  4@5c.     Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  in 
No.  1  piickaeee,  M  apvance  on  above  prices.     Ex- 
tracted in  barrels.  .o(»5)^. 
BEESWAX.— Firm  at  22i^c.  for  prime. 

D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— Extracted    honey    brings   4fn.Hc.,  and 
choice  comb  honey  brings  I2((t.l.5e.  in  a  jobbing  way. 
BEESWAX.- In  demand  at  22@2.=-c.  for  yellow. 
C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

Oi,HVEl,AND. 
HONEY.— One  pound  sections.  I4®i5c.:  2-lb.  i;Jc 
Extracted,  7(^8c. 
BKESWAX.-Scarceat  2.5o. 

A.  C.  KttNDEL.  115  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
HONEY.— Sales  of  comb  are  good,  while  extrac- 
ted is  very  dull  and  low.  One-pound  sections  are 
scarce:  stocksof  all  other  grades  are  well  supplied. 
Ciillf.  2-lb3.  bring  iK'di^c.;  Eastern  2-lbs.,  i-2<siV.ic.\ 
1-lbs..  white.  I4@ir.c. ;  dark,  I2@i3c.  Extracted. 
5®6c.:  Southern.  .■'.4;f'e4c. 
BEESWAX. ~2;ic. 

rr,KMONS,CLOON  A  Co.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 
HONEY.— This  market  is  very  poorly  supplied 
with  honey  of  any  kind  just  now,  and  comb  honey 
In  l-lb.  sectons.  and  extracted  in  barrels  or  kegs, 
is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  We  quote:  C'hoice 
white  l-lb.  sections,  KiC^iiHc.  White  extracted  In 
teKB  or  barrels,  7^'aH!^c.;  dark.  In  same,  6fgj7c. 
IBEESWAX.-Scarce  at  2r,(<i.26c. 

A.  V.  Bishop,  mj  W.  WmerSt. 


ALFRED  H.  NEWMAN. 

Business  Managek. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 

We  supply  the  Aniericau  Bee  Juiinial 

oue  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  fljfures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Club 

The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00.. 

and  Gleaninjrs  in  Bee-Culture ;3  00..  1  75 

Bee-Keepers'Magazine ~00..  175 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  00..  175 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00. .  1  75 

Te.-sas  Bee  Journal 2  00..  1  75 

The  7  above-named  papers 6  50 . .  5  50 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25. .  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman). .  .2  00. .  1  75 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal . .  1  75. .  1  60 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth). ..:!  00..  2  00 
Hoot's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. .  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00..  3  00 

Guide  and  Haud-Book 150..  130 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50      1  40 


J^pecial  gloticc5. 


To  Correspondeuts.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing- to  this  ofKce.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post-Office,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sui-e 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


Our  New  Catalogue  of  Bee-Keepers' 
Supplies  for  1886  is  issued,  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  one  desiring  a  copy.  Send  name  and 
address,  plainly  written,  on  a  Postal  ( 'ard 
for  it. 


Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine. 

i^~  To  create  Honey  Markets  in  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "Why  Eat 
Honey"  (only  ."lO  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  demand  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Single  cony,  5  ets. ;  per  doz.,  40  cts.  ;  per 
hundred,  $3.50.  Five  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $15,00. 

On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "Presented  by," 
etc.  (girtngthe  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  scatters  them). 

To  give  aivay  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine "  to  every  one  who  buj'S  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 


Wire  Nails  have  advanced  In  price,  as 
will  be  seen  by  quotations  on  page  l.'iO,  last 
column. 

The  Western  W^orld  Guide  and  Hand- 
Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  besides 
their  own,  with  $3,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


Perforated-aSlnc.— We  have  laid  in  a 
stock  of  perforated  zinc,  for  excluding 
drones  and  queens,  and  can  fill  orders  for 
any  size  of  pieces  or  quantity  at  15  cents 
per  square  loot,  or  in  full  sheets  3x8  feet  at 
$2.75  per  sheet.  We  also  have  pieces  cut  to 
fit  the  Langstroth  hive— in?ixl4ii— Price  25 
cents  each. 


Golden  Rules  for  successful  advertis- 
ing, are  these  :  1.  Attractive  display.  2.  Sal- 
ient points  clearly  stated,  'i.  Repetition. 
Don't  spend  all  your  money  in  one  Insertion, 
4.  Choice  of  the  Paper  which  reaches  the 
people  you  want  to  reach.  These  itdea 
never  fail. 


Kendall's  Horse  Book.— No  book  can 
be  more  useful  to  horse  owners.  It  has  35 
engravings,  illustrating  positions  of  sick 
horses,  and  treats  all  diseases  in  a  plain  and 
comprenensive  manner.  It  has  many  good 
recipes,  etc.  Price,  25c..  in  either  Euiilisli 
or  German. 


^^  Our  rates  for  two  or  more  copies  of 
the  book,  "  Bees  and  Honey,"  may  be  found 
on  the  Book  List  on  the  second  page  of  this 
paper.  Also  wholesale  rates  on  all  books 
where  they  are  purchased  "  to  sell  again." 


Preserve  j'our  papers  for  reference. 
It  you  have  no  BINDER  we  will  mail  you 
one  for  75  cents,  or  you  can  have  one  fkee 
If  you  will  send  us  4  new  yearly  subscrip- 
tions for  Ihe  llKF.  JoURKAt.. 


.Vlsike  Clover  Seed.— We  can  furnisli 
Alsike  Clover  Seed  at  $8.50  per  bushel— or 
$2.25  per  peck.  These  prices  will  take  the 
place  of  those  published  in  our  Catalogue, 
until  further  notice. 


There  ivill  be  a  Rusli  for  supplies 
needed  in  the  apiary  after  awhile,  and  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  urge  all  to  look 
over  their  stock,  ascertain  what  will  he 
needed,  and  get  it  on  hand  before  it  is  nec- 
essary for  use— thus  avoiding  the  perplexity 
consequent  upon  its  possible  delay  in  reach- 
ing them  in  time. 


Frank  CliesUlre's  new  book  on  Bees 
and  Bee-Keepiug,  can  be  had  at  this  office.— 
Vol.  1,  bo\ind  in  cloth.  ?2.(KI.  postpaid. 
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^^~  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journal 
will  be  sent  free  upon  application.  Any  one 
intending  to  g:et  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview by  sending:  the  names  to  this  office. 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  as-ent. 


giduevtisjcmeuts. 


BEES,  bee-hives,  imported  queens— first-claas— 
cheap.    OTIS  N.  BALDWIN,  Clarksvllle,  Mo. 
4Aly 


1  COI^ONIES  of  Choice  Italian  Sees  foi 
Sale.    For  terms,  adddess 

W.  J.  OAVIS.  (box  14«), 
l8W;)t  YOUNGSVILLK,  PA. 


200; 


BEB  Hlvea  und  Sections  —Send  to  EEKK  & 
BBULE,  manufacturers,  Beaver  Dam, Wis.,  for 
price  lists.    Good  materials.    Low  prices.      10A26t 


FOR  SAI.1E.— Italian  and  Cyprian  Bees  and 
Queens  (In   any  quantity),  Extractors,  Bee- 
Books,  etc.    /Address.    OTTO  KLEINOW, 
llAtf     (0pp.  n.  Wayne  (Jate),  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Orj  SIMI'LKITY  Hives  with  Italian   Bees,  bred 
^\J  10  years  from  Imported  mothers,  at  ?n.Oii. 
ir>W:)t  A.  I,.  GOULD.  KidKeville,  Iroq.  Co.,  Ills. 


SECTIONS  and  FOUNDATION. 

l-lb.,  all-in-oiie-pieee,  I  40c  per  lb.  for  heavy. 
V-Oroovo,  *4  per  1000  50c  "  "  lig-ht. 
Lees  for  lots  of  10,000  I  Send  for  Samples 
and  Price-List. 

.4.  F.  STAirFFEK  &  CO., 
iriB-lt  STERLING,  ILLS. 


DISCOUXT8  on  early  orders  for  Foundation, 
Samples  free.-C.  W.Phelps  (SCO., Tioga  Ctr.,N.Y. 
13W3t 


The  Orlarlnal 

BINOHAH 

Bee  Smoker 


Patented,  1878. 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Uncapping  Knife, 


Patented  May  20,  1879. 

BIN4JH.4III  KinoKKKS  and  KMVES 
have  Revolutionized  the  Smoker  and 
Knife  Trade,  and  have  made  hee-keeping-  a 
pleiisiire  and  a  sueeess.  They  are  the  only 
lasting;  and  KatlKtactory  Snokers  and 
Knives  now  nsed  (ly  experienced  bee-keepers 
in  Europe,  Australia.  Cuba,  and  America. 
They  are  covered  bj'iiatents,  and  while  they 
are  always  the  best  that  can  be  made,  they 
are  alsti  the  lowest  priced. 

Pri«eit,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

Doctor  smoker  (wide  shield) . .  SV,  inch . .  $2  00 
Conquerorsmoker(wideehield)3       "    ..    175 

liarge  smoker  (wide  shield) H'/,    "     .,150 

Extra  smoker  (wide  shield) 2       "      .125 

Plain  smoker 3       "     ..    100 

Little  Wonder  smoker 15^    ••     .        65 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Honey  Knife, 

2inch 1 15 

TO  SELL  AGAIN,  apply  for  dozen  or  half- 
dozen  rat«e.    Address. 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 

I'AU  A.BXON1A,  MICB. 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  SUPPLIES. 


One-pound  SectionN,  #4.30  per  1,000.      Two-poundo,  #5.00  per  1,000. 

ljunj;!;MtrotU  Frames,  ready  to  nail,  per  liiindred,  #1.25. 

i'^»nib  F<»iili<latli»n  Ik  subject  to  a  discount  of  5  per  cent,  until  iVluy   1, 

<]rlass,  .'>x6,  per  box  of  'Z40  li^lits,  reduced  to  #2.50. 


Standard  and  Improved  Lantistrotb  Hives,  cut  and  ready  to  nail,  are  reduced 
from  ">  to  :iO  cents  per  hive,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the  lollowinjr  table  of  New  Prices  : 

STANDARD  LANOSTltOTH    HIVES  (UxlK?,  inches  inside). 

Quantity.        Numbers  123            456789  10 

5  hives,  or  more,  each. i)0..  $1.2,")  .*1.00..  $1,45. $1.75.  Sl.'JO,  .*1.T0..$-J.00..*1.30..  11.30 

10  hives,or  more,  each.SS..    1.2:S..    1.58..   1.4.'!..    1.7:)..    1.18.     1.68.     l.ilS..    1.28..  1.28 

25  hives.or  more,  each.So..    1,20..    1.55,.   1.40..    1.70..    1.15.      1.G5..    1.05..    1.25..  1.25 

50  hives,  or  more,  each.. 80..    1.15..    1,50..    1.35..    1.U5..    1.10.      I.(i0..    1.90..    1.28..  1.20 

100  hives.ormore,  each..75..    1.10..    1.45..    1..30..    l.(>0..    I.0.-|.     l..-)5..    1.85..    1.15..  1.15 

IMPROVED  LANGSTKOTH  HIVES— With  Manipulating-  Side. 

Quantity.       Numbers  123  450789  10 

5  hives.or  more, ea.*1..30..    1.65..    2,00..  1.90.     -.^,20..    1.05..    2.10..   2.45..  1.65..  1.65 

10  hives,  or  more,  ea..    1.28..    1.8;)..    1.98..  1.88..    2.18..    1.63..    2.08..    2.43.  1.63..  1.63 

25  hives,  ormore.ea..    1.25..    I.IJO..    1.95.  1.85..    2.15  .    1.60..    2.05..    2.40..  1.60..  1.60 

50  hives,  or  more,  ea..    1.20..    1..55..    1.90..  1.80..    2.10..    1..55..    2.00..    2.35..  1..56..  1.55 

lOOhives.ormore.ea..    1.15..    1,.50      1.85.  1.75..    2.05  .    ].,50..    1.95..    2.30..  1.50..  1..50 

For  description  and  i>rices  of  these  hives  nailed,  we  refer  oureustomers  to  our  Catalogue 
for  1  SSI),  pages  4  &  5.    These  prices  for  material  in  the  flat,  take  the  place  of  those  on  p.  6. 

THOS.  a.  NEWMAN  &  SON,  923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ELL. 


200    COLONIES 

OF 

ITALIAN    BEES 

FOR  SAI-E.— InLang8troth  hivea, wired  foun- 
dation frames.  Very  low.  Also  y(H)  of  our 
Improved  Sectional  Honey-Cases  used  with  or 
without  separators.    Circular  free. 

A.  J.  A  * 

13Wtf 


HATFIli:£.D, 

80UTH  BENU.  IND. 


CLOSING  OUT  CHEAP ! 

I  HAVE  175  Hcddon  HIVEM,  150 
Improved  Langstroth  Simplicity,  50  two- 
story  Lanj^strof  h,  and  40  Telescope  hives. — 
Nailed  up,  or  a  part  in  the  fiat.  Send  for 
Catalog-xie. 

J.  n.  i.iiisriDx.E:~5r, 

1.5Wlt  GEORGETOWN,  ILLS. 


THE  HORSE, 

By  B.  J.  KENDALL,  M.  D. 

A  TREATISE  KiTlnf^  an  Index  of  diseaaes. 
and  the  symptoms  ;  cuuae  and  treatment  of  each,  a 
table  Riving  all  the  principal  druKs  used  for  the 
horse,  with  the  ordlmary  dose,  effects  and  antidote 
when  a  poison  :  a  table  with  an  engraving  of  the 
horse's  teeth  at  different  ages,  with  rules  for  tellins 
the  ttge  of  the  horse  ;  a  valuable  collection  of  re- 
olpes,  and  much  valuable  information. 

Price  85  cent*— in  EnRlish  or  German. 
THOS.  G.  NE^VMAN  A  SON, 
923  &  925  West  Madison  Street.     CHICAGO  ILL. 


M  ■  XOTE  this,  for  it  will  not  appear 

■  ■  again.  From  special  causes  1  shall 
HI  ^%  bA>  ^®  juatitled  in  selling  and  warrant- 
Wfm  I  I  IRff  '°<^  Queens  for  75  cts.  each,  the 

■  ■  I  I  ■■  last  of  May  and  after,  if  you  will 
I  V  ^^    WW   say  by  May  1st  how  manv  vou  will 

order.  Will  sell  Bees  cheap,  too, 
after  June  5.  From  practical  knowledge  of  Queens 
I  shall  not  mail  any  that  I  would  not  use  myself  for 
profitable  results.  I  have  no  Imported  blood  of 
Bees  at  all.  but  the  Italians,  and  I  warrant  them 
purely  mated.  I  shall  need  large  orders  at  the 
above  prices.  IRA  I>.  Ar.DERMAN. 

15Wlt      TAYLOR'S  BRIDGE.  Sampson  Co..  N.  C. 


Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 

Prite,  by  Express,  50  pts.;  by  mail.  65  cts.;  12  in 
the  flat,  and  one  nailed  {V.i  in  all).  $3.50;  5u.  in  the 
Hat.  t^li'.dd.    Address. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &:  SON, 
9*2:i  &  926  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


REABY  to  SHIP.-68,ooi.)  Langstroth  Brood- 
Frames,  prepared  to  nail,  at  im  cts.  per  UKt ; 
$4.0(1  per  .5W»,    For  description  send  t4i, 

C.  W.  HAYTOX, 
TDlf  BRADFORD,  IOWA. 


SOLD! 

HAVIXG  S.)l<i  the  iiHK'oioniesof  Bees  offered 
in  the  March  Numbers  of  this  Journal,  I  am 
now  bociking  orders  lor  Nuclei  ColonleH  and 
Queens  Ouly.  Also  Bee-KeeperN*  Supplies. 

Send  for  iHsg  Price-List.    Address, 

Successor  to  Wm.  W.  Gary  <t  Son, 
14Wtf  COLERAINE,  MASS. 

Sections  and  Berry-Baskets. 

WE,  the  original  hwetitors  of  the  one-piece 
sections,  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  Sections 
and  Berry-Baskets  in  anr  quantitT.  Please  write 
for  terms.  M.  &  H.  F.  COFFIN, 


13\Vl3t 


MILTON.  Trimble  Co..  KY. 


60  Colonies  of  Bees  For  Sale. 

FOR  particulars,  call  (in  or  address, 
A.  L,  KDWARD3,  Skaneateles,  N.  r. 
13Wtf 


DOWN,  DOWN,  DOWN! 

We  Come  I 

ON  ALL  kinds  of  APIARIAN  FIXTURES,  we 
quote  lower  prices  In  our  ias6  Circular  than  we 
ever  have  before,  on  all  kinds  of  practical  hives 
now  in  use,  on  Metal  Corners  and  all-wood  frames 
and  the  V-groove  Section. Smokers  and  E.xtractora. 
In  fact  everything  pertaining  to  Bee-Culture.  Be 
sure  and  send  for  our  Circular  before  purchaslnfif 
your  Supplies  for  the  season. 

14Wtf  MAXEPPA,  IfONN. 


My  18  Annual  Price-List  a'n'd  {i'2lrLa„7i;'l,". 

Queens  and  Nuclei  Colonies  (a  specialty):  also 
Supplies— will  be  sent  to  all  who  send  their  names 
and  addresses.  H.  H.  BRO%VX.    fc^^- 

i5lHf  LIGHT  STREET.  Columbia  CoT^I^A. 
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Prices  Reduced. 

THE  "BOSS"  ONE-PIECE 

SECTIONS. 


I 155^1=1 


Patented  June  28,  1881. 

WE    bare  KEDI  i'EU    the  PKICUS 
on  One-Piece  Sections  as  follows  : 

1-lb.  Sections,  in  lots  of  500  to  4,000,  si4.50 
In  lots  of  5,000  to  10,000,  ^  1,000,  .S4.00 
^e~  For  larger  oi-ders  write  for  prices.  _S3 

J.  FORSCROOK  &  CO., 

5Ctf  Watertown.  Wis..  Jan.  !.'»,  1886. 

l^~Tho8.  G.  Newman  &  Son,  of  (Jhicago,  sell 
the  one-piece  Sections  manufactiiied  by  us. 


1869.     IP  WITH  TSIE  TIMES.     1886 


Armstrong's 


Perfection 


CROWN^i^HIVE 


.  hi 


■-rm-k.  iUHi  M'ctitui-lit'xr 


Ttie  brooil-traiii 
are  ull  Kevtrwlble. 

At  the  St.  Joseph  ami  St.  Lulli^.  Mo.,  BxpoHitidn;- 
In  i885.it  took  the  first  preniiiuo  over  several  ot 
tlie  most  prniuirietit  bef-liives  now  in  use. 

Illustrated  Catalopue  soii(  free.    Aililress. 

5Dl3t  E.  AKMSTIiONG,  .lersevville,  Ills. 


1886.  ITALIAN  QUEENS.   1886. 

FROM  APRIL  UNTIL  OCTOBER. 

UNTESTED,  $1.00,  per  Dozen  $8.00. 
Reared  from  Imported  Mothers.  Money 
refunded  If  not  furiiislieil  pmniptly.    Address. 
WAliTER  JI<-\yi£.L.IAI«IS, 
9D6t  r.UrFFIN.  fiEORGIA. 


AND 

VANDEHVOKT 


FOUNDATION. 


WE  have  alarye  stm-k  of  choice  yeHow  bees- 
wa.x,  and  ean  furnisli  Dunham  enmh  tounda* 
tion  for  bn.tnd-rnnih.  cni  to  any  size  for  -l^c.  per  lb. 
Extra  thin  Vanilervort  fonnchitiun.  4Hf,  per  lb.  "We 
iTuaraiitee  our  foun.iutinn  to  be  made  from  pure 
beeswax.and  not  tu  say.  ^Vill  work  upwax  lor  K)c 
per  lb.,  and  Jo  cts.  per  lb.  fur  sertiunH. 

9Dtf  COOPEKSVILLE.  Ottawa  <'o..  MICH. 


JONES'  FRAME-PLYERS. 


BEAUTIFUL 

FOUXO.-\TION  and  very  choice  all-in-one- 
piece  SEi'TldNS,  V-uroove— Wholesale  and 
Retail,  and  exeeedinfiiy  cheap.  Send  for  samples 
and  Free  Priee-Uist  of  everyihing  needed  in  the 
apiary. 

M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch 


i:jDtf 


(Near  Detroit),  Wayne  Co.,  MICH. 


BEES,  QUEENS, 

APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


LARGE  SALES-SMALL  PROFITS. 

^pHE  .ird  Edition  Of  "Handy-Book  and  Queen- 
X  RearinK,"  :iOo  pa^'e3,  phi  illustrations,  bound  In 

!  cloth,  by  mBil. $|  lo 

I  Book  and  fample  latest  improved  Drone  and 

Queen  Trap,  by  mail, I  50 

Book  and  tested  queen,  any  race  (from  June 

'     toOctuber) li  00 

I  Book  and  warranted  queen,  ditto,  ditto 1  75 

I      Money  Order  oftice  at   Salem.  Mass.     Postage 
'  stamps  will  do  for  odd  chanKe.  Send  for  Circulars. 

I     l2Atf         Henry  Alley,  Wenham,  Mass. 
FOR  SALE. 


Italian  Queens. 


First-Class  Goods  at  Low  Prices. 


A  FINl?:  l^OX  OF  ITAlflAIN   BKl!:S 


I  May.  Jun.  After 

Untested,  $I.(.H.i    $1.00      .85 

!Six,  5.00     4.50 

Tested.  J.50      2.00    1.50 

li-lr.  Nuclei— untested  queen.  3. of)     2.75    2.25 

Also  Bee- Hives,  Foundation,  etc.    Send  tor  Price 

List.  «lS'0.  NEBEL  A  SOX. 

i;^D6t  HIGH  HILL.  Moot.  Co.,  MO. 


Send  Postal  (_'ard   for  Illustratod   Similar 
and  Pnce-4^ist. 

i.iDtf  HAirrroKD,  WIS. 

NEW  ONE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL. 

f  our  T:iBertnt: 

ey  I 'ails  it*  of  uniform  design 

til  the  other  sizes,  havinti  the  top 

Llee  turned  over,  and   has  a  bail  or 

landle,— makint.'  it  very  convenient 

to  carry.     It  is  well- made  and,  when 

tilled  with  honey,  makes  a  novel  and 

y^lt    li'lllllB^    attractive  small  packai^e,  that  can 

lifer  ...ii.i'ii.iigat     be  sold  for  2o  cents  or  less.    Many 

consumers  will  buy  it  in  order  to  give  the  children 

a  hands<-)me  toy  pail.    PRICE,   7S  ceiilM  per 

dikzen,  or  So.OO  per  lOO. 

THOS.  G.  NEWM.iN  A  SON, 

9L'a  A  9-J.-.  West  Madison  Street.       CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  VICTOR  HIVE 

Is  prommnced  by  competent  apiarists  to  be  the 
Best  Hive  for  comb  honey.  It  is  operated  on 
a  new  principle,  the  passaue-ways  being  contin- 
uous through  perforated  zinc  to  the  sections.  Our 
dovetailed  White  Poplar  Sections,  with  or  without 
side  passages,  cannot  be  excelled  in  accuracy  or 
smoothness.  They  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be 
made.  Sample  of  the  new  sections  for  2  one-cent 
stamps.    Catalogue  on  application. 

Address,    BR.  e.  I^.  TINKER, 
:iDtf  NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  OHIO. 


'puis  new  mIxi" 
1    Hone 


FOR  takiiiir  I'raiiieK  out  ol'  lilves,  or 
movingr  tbein  in  any  way  desired.  Jt  is 
made  of  g-alvanized  iron,  and  can  be  utilized 
In  many  ways.  It  has  a  ion^  claw  for  loos- 
ening: frames,  and  a  hook  which  may  be  used 
for  carrying  other  frames  besides  the  one 
held  I>y  the  Plyers.    J'rice,  40  cts..  by  mail. 

THOS.  <;.  NKWmAN  A:  SON, 
023  &  9*,'.-.  West  Jladison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

SOUTHERN  HEAD-QUARTERS 

FOR  Farly  Italliin  Queeif.,  >uflel  itnO 
Full  ColonleH  ;  the  manulacliiie  ot  lllves, 
Sectlonn.  Frames,  FeederK,  Foundation, 
etc..  a  specially.  Superiorwork  and  best  material 
nt"  let-live  "prices.  Hteani  Fa<-tory  fully  equip|>eil 
with  the  latest  antl  most  ajiproved  niaeliinory 
Bend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address. 
.1.  P.  H.  BROTTN. 
TDlOt  AUGUSTA.  GEORGIA. 


BEE-HIVES,  SECTIONS, 

Foiindatiou  &  Apiarian  Supplies. 

HaviiiK  a  large  stock  of  sections  on  hand  we  will 
furnish  them  in  crates  of  5i«.)each.  (less  than  .'MXi, 

%  ct.  each),  size.  4'4X^!ix]^^ ^2  50 

From  i.iMH.!  to  r.,iH)n~per  thousand 4  &u 

"      S.iMMito  Hl,<H«.>-  "  4  25 

•'    lo.ooo  and  upwards     '•  4  imi 

4>^x4'ii.  at  Hanie  prices.    All  V-grooved. 
Our  Section-Cases  and    Shipping-Crates    are   as 
good  as  any  in  the  market,  and  at   correspondingly 
low  prices. 

For  descriptifm  und  prices  of  the  SUCCESS 
JBUVE,  send  for  Price-List.  Estimates  given  on 
all  other  Hives. 

^^rFIKNS  AM>  BKKS  FOR   1SS6. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  rearing,'  the  ALBINO 
UtTEENS  AND  BEES.     Prictj-List  free. 

S.  VALENTINE  &  SON,  Hagerstown,  Hd. 
44Ctf  * 

HAYS  OF  LIGHT. thf  nriginnl  fire  nmi  I'oultru 
Jotirniil.  Piiblvilted  in  the  ititerest  nj  Bee-KeepiiiQ 
and  Piialtry  Uuisitiy.  J.  J.  MA  RTIN  &  CO..  Pub- 
lishers, Xnrth  ^[anvhester.  Ind.  Sample  copy  FREE. 
Sxibscription  price  SO  centH  per  year.         i  il)st 


Given's  Foundation  Press 

'^PHE  OIVE^  PRESS  stands  in  the  front 
1  rank  lor  luanulacturim:  FOUNOATION 
In  laired  Frameit,  as  well  as  foundation  for 
SECTIONS.  Without  a  dissenting  voice,  all  of 
ourcustomers  affirm  its  superiority. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Samples. 

J.  R.  CAL.DWE1.I.  A  CO.. 
lAtf  HOOPESTON.  Vermimon  Co..  ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or.  MANX^AI^  OF  THE  APIAKT". 

13,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14th  Theniiiand  Just  Out! 

lOth  Thousand  Sold  in  Jnst  Four  Months ! 
5,000  Sold  Since  May.  18S3. 

More  than  50  pases,  nnd  more  than  oo  tine  illus- 
trations were  added  in  the  8th  edition.  The  whole 
work  has  been  thoroughlyrevised,  and  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-keeping.  It  is  certainly 
the  fullest  and  most  scientific  work  treating  of 
bees  in  the  World.  Price.by  mall.JSl.S.'i.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J.  COOK.  Author  and  Publisher. 

lAly  Agricultural  CoUege.Mlch. 


DRAKE  &  SMITH, 

Successors  to  A.  E.  Manum,  Bristol.  Vt. 

MANUFACTURERS  of  the  BRISTOI^ 
Bee-Hlve,  the  Standard  Hive  of  Vermont, 
Section  Honey-Bexew,  ail  sizes,  made  from 
White  Poplar,  ithe  best  limber  in  the  world  for 
honey-b(jxe.s».  i-|iound  boxes  a  specialtv.  Clamps, 
Separators  and  Wood  Sides.  Lichtning  Gluers. 
Shipping  CrateN,  Bee  Escapes.  Bee  Feeders,  and 
Manum's  Bee  Smokers— all  made  of  the  best  ma- 
terial and  In  a  workmanlike  manner.  Send  stamp 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-Liet.    46Dl2t 


TWO-POUND 

SECTIONS. 

Job  liOt— Clieap! 

WK  have  received  a  Job  Lot  of  25,O0O 
One-Piece  Sections  with  square  g-roove, 
which  we  will  close  out  at  $4.00  per  1.000,  or 
$'3. .50  for  500.  The  size  is  :  top  and  bottom, 
6  inches;  side6,5^4  inch;  width  of  section,  l?i 
inches— narrow  toi>s. 

THOS.  «;.  NEW.llAN  A:  SON, 

0-);i  &  023  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Queens.   ITALIAN.   Queens. 

REAREn    tn.m   Imimrted   Mulhera.     Two,  :), 
and  4  Frame  .Nuclei.    Safe  arrival   and  aatis- 
facUon  Kuaranteed.  Send  forprice-list.  Address 
l.'jDJt  FK.\NK  A.  EATON,  Blutrton,  Ohio. 


FLAT . BOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 


hjghslde-wclls.4  to  16  square  feet  tc 
■"'  ''   ""  "       aplesfree 

;  SONS. 
Sole  Manufacturers, 
3prout  Urook,  Mont.  '"'«■  V.  Y. 


jfT!^^^^^  the  pound.  Circular  and  samp 
M^^^^i  J.  VAN  DEUSKN  &  SOP 


CENTS  per  pound,  boxed.  Mnnn 

VouDora's  Dunh'am  Brood      llUIIC 
Foundation.    Cireulsir  Free.Dnftar 

T.Li.Xounoru,  Omaha, Neb.  DcllCl 


40 

12Atl 

FREE 


A  bonk  of  160  pii-ees  on  I 
it  Coartship,  sent  froel 
by  the  Union  Pub.  Co..  ■ 
Newark,  N.  J.     Send  5c.  for  poslajr^. 


lOVE 


PVBE  Italian  Bees,  of  the  best  strain.    In 
Langstroth  or  Gallup  hives.    Send  for  Circular. 
llAtf  O.  CLUTB.  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Vandervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

Send  Tor  Sample*  <Se  Reduced  Prlce-Ctst. 

I      Atf      J.VANDERVORT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 


MIXIL    April  21, 1886,     No.16. 


Could  I  'Write,  with  ink  unfading, 
One  brief  code  for  youths  and  men  ; 

Could  I  show  its  all-pervading 
Power  in  progress,  I  would  pen— 
Try  it. 

Thus  it  was,  will  be  forever  ; 
If  "  to  be  "  man  has  in  view. 
Men  must  live  with  firm  endeavor 
Well  to  think,  then  plan,  then  do  ;— 
Try  it. 

—The  Current. 


Frank  Cliesliire's  Neiv  Book  will  cost 
Jn.OO  for  the  2  Volumes.  They  are  beauti- 
fully bound.  Vol.  I  is  now  ready,  and  we  are 
filling  orders  at  $2.,'j0  per  Volume.  The 
duty  and  expressage  is  so  high  that  they 
cannot  be  sold  for  less.  Our  offer  to  take 
orders  at  a  less  price  is  now  recalled. 


Another    Ne^v    Bee-Paper  is  on  our 

desk.  It  is  called  "  The  Bee-Hive,"  and  is  to 
be  published  bi-monthly  by  E.  H.  Cook, 
Andover,  Conn.  It  contains  8  pages,  and  6 
numbers  will  make  a  yearly  volume,  and  the 
price'  is  20  cents.  It  is  nicely  printed  and 
well  edited. 


A  Doivn\Tard  Tendency  in  the  prices 
of  bee-keepers'  supplies  is  quite  apparent  in 
our  advertising  columns.  The  bee-keepers 
who  read  the  American  Bee  Journal  will 
always  be  sure  to  learn  where  to  buy  and 
what  the  market  prices  are.  It  pays  to  keep 
posted. 


"  All !  There !"  Were  you  just  writing 
something  to  send  to  the  Americ.-vn  Bee 
Journal,  for  publication  ?  If  it  was  on 
"hibernation"  or  "reversible  hives"— please 
put  it  into  the  fli-e,  or  send  it  to  some  other 
paper  1  We  shall  publish  those  communica- 
tions now  on  hand,  as  soon  as  convenient, 
but  cannot  accept  any  more,  unless  it  be 
simple  explanations  called  for  by  previous 
articles  published.  Give  the  "hibernation 
theory  "  and  "  reversible  hives  "  a  rest  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  write  about  something 
else  I 


Those  Who  Claim  that  Bees  Injure 
Fruit,  should  carefully  read  the  article  on 
page  24.5,  being  a  Report  of  E.i:periment8  by 
Mr.  N.  W.  McLain,  at  the  United  States 
Apicultural  Station,  at  Aurora,  Ills.,  made 
at  the  Department  at  Washington,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Official  Reports  of  the  United 
States  Entomologist.  These  experiments 
show  most  conclusively  that  the  bees  never 
injure  sound  grapes,  even  when  on  the  verge 
of  starvation.  Many  similar  experiments 
we  have  heretofore  published,  but  this  adds 
another  proof  by  carefully  conducted  and 
thoroughly  guarded  experiments  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. To  California  grape  and  raisin 
growers,  who  are  now  prosecuting  a  bee- 
keeper there  for  injury  said  to  be  done  to 
their  grapes,  should  make  a  note  of  this  and 
stop  their  jealous  and  foolish  persecutions 
of  bee-keepers. 


The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of 
Davenport,  Iowa,  has  our  thanks  for  a 
pamphlet  on  "Elephant  Pipes,"  by  the  late 
president  of  that  institution. 


New  Subscribers  are  being  enrolled  on 
our  books  very  lively  during  the  present 
year.  In  addition  to  all  the  renewals  of  old 
subscribers,  the  new  ones  will  average 
hundreds  every  week  since  January.  "Wide- 
awake" supply  dealers  are  not  slow  to  dis- 
cern this,  aud  are  crowding  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  American  Bee  Journal 
with  their  announcements.  Where  the 
carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles  congregate," 
is  a  trite  but  truthful  remark. 


Slmnilns'  Non-Siraruilug  System  is 

the  title  of  a  new  English  bee-book.  It 
contains  64  pages  :  is  well  printed  and 
illustrated.  The  author  claims  that  it  will 
inaugurate  a  "  new  era  in  modern  bee- 
keeping," and  states  that  "  it  is  based  upon 
purely  natural  principles,  and  is  the  only 
system  that  can  ever  be  relied  upon, 
because  no  other  condition  exists  in  the 
economy  of  the  hive  that  can  be  applied  to 
bring  about  the  desired  result — a  total 
absence  of  any  desire  to  swarm."  Published 
by  S.  Simmins,  Rottingdean,  Brighton, 
England. 


The    Illustrated     Graphic    News    of 

Cin<-innati,  O.,  of  April  17,  is  a  marvellous 
exhibition  of  enterprise,  containing  11  pages 
of  original  illustrations,  including  scenes 
from  the  riot  in  St.  Louis  ;  and  the  floods  in 
the  South.  The  Oraphic  News  contains 
altogether  24  pages,  including  a  double 
supplement  and  cover.  Bill  Nye  and  Nym 
Crinkle  begin  their  contributions  this  week. 


"  Socialistic  Movements  in  England  and 
the  United  States,"  which  opens  the  May 
number  of  Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly, 
is  a  most  timely  and  well  written  article.  It 
reviews  all  the  ideal  schemes  put  forward  to 
bring  about  a  state  where  all  shall  have 
equal  enjoyment  with  the  least  possible 
labor,  where  there  shall  be  no  wealth,  no 
crime.  The  stories  by  Florence  Marryat, 
Charles  L.  Hlldreth,  W.  H.  Waitt,  EUinor 
Brooke  and  others,  are  all  capital,  and  the 
other  articles  are  full  of  interest. 


The  Prospect  is  Good,  says  Mr.  C.  H. 
Dibbern,  in  tiie  Plowman.  He  gives  this 
very  sensible  advice  : 

The  prospects  for  the  coming  season  are 
very  good.  It  is  true  that  the  prices  of 
honey  are  very  low;  but  what  is  not  low? 
The  prospects  of  a  good  honey  crop  are  now 
very  encouraging.  The  ground  has  been 
well  covered  with  snow,  thus  ensuring  an 
abundant  bloom  of  white  clover,  which  is 
our  best  honey-plant ;  without  it,  I  have 
never  known  a  good  year  for  honey.  After 
all,  everything  depends  on  the  abundance  of 
honey-produclug  plants,  and  seasonable 
weather. 

No  matter  how  many  hives  of  bees  we  may 
have,  or  whattheir  coudidon.if  the  blossoms 
fail  or  do  not  secrete  honey,  the  bees  can  get 
nothing,  and  the  failure  should  be  laid  to 
the  plants  and  weather  rather  than  the  bees. 
Honey  is  gathered,  and  not  made,  by  the 
bees. 

All  material  needed  should  be  ordered 
now.  Hives  and  sections  should  be  made 
up,  and  everything  possible  be  done  before 
the  busy  times  come.  Plan  now  just  what 
to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  In  the  "  bee-busi- 
ness "  more  than  anywhere  else,  we  must 
drive  the  business,  or  it  will  drive  us. 


For  Spring  Feeding,  Mrs.  Harrison,  in 
the  Prairie  Farmer,  suggests  the  following  : 

The  late  cold  storms,  no  doubt,  caused 
the  death  of  many  a  colony  by  starvation, 
and  a  vigilant  eye  must  be  kept  on  all 
remaining,  lest  they  follow  suit.  In  some 
winters  bees  consume  much  more  honey 
than  in  others,  so  it  is  difBcult  to  tell 
just  how  much  Is  needed.  I  intended  to  feed 
those  with  insullicient  stores  last  fall, 
enough  to  last  until  the  return  of  nectar, 
but  fearing  that  some  might  be  lacking 
during  the  past  inclement  weather,  I  laid 
pieces  of  comb  honey  over  the  cluster  upon  * 
the  frames.  Honey  is  the  natural  food  for 
bees,  and  should  be  given  them  whenever 
obtainable,  but  when  this  is  not  to  be  had, 
a  substitute  is  to  be  sought.  Cakes  of  maple 
sugar  put  over  the  cluster  will  prevent 
starvation,  and  a  syrup  made  of  sugar  the 
consistency  of  thin  honey,  such  as  the  bees 
bring  from  the  fields,  should  be  supplied 
them,  in  vessels  filled  with  straw  cut  up  fine 
to  prevent  drowning.  If  the  syrup  is  too 
thick,  the  bees  will  get  sticky,  and  be  unable 
to  reach  the  cluster  until  their  comrades 
clean  it  off.  When  bees  are  able  to  fly,  food 
of  inferior  quality  will  not  injure  them, 
which  would  prove  fatal,  when  they  are 
closely  confined  to  the  hive. 


A  $5  BUI  paid  a  debt  of  one  hundred 
dollars  in  this  way  :  A  owed  B  $25  ;  B  owed 
C  $25  ;  C  owed  D  $25  ;  and  D  owed  A  $23. 
They  met  and  paid  each  other  in  full  with  a 
$5  bill,  which  A  took  from  his  pocket  and 
handed  to  B  ;  B  to  C  ;  C  to  D  ;  and  D  to  A. 
That  left  each  one  in  debt  but  §20.  They 
repeated  4  times  more  and  A  pocketed  the 
bill ;  their  debts  of  just  SlOO  having  all  been 
paid  with  it.  This  illustrates  how  a  small 
amount  of  money  kept  in  constant  circula- 
tion may  cancel  thousands  of  obligations. 
Do  not  therefore  "  hoard  up  "  any  money. 
As  soon  as  you  have  it  on  hand  pay  a  debt 
with  it,  and  thus  help  others  to  pay  their 
debts.  This  is  good,  honest  and  square 
advice  to  everybody. 


The  11th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seeds- 
men will  be  held  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Buildings,  Washington,  D.  C, 
commencing  Wednesday,  June  16,  1886,  and 
continuing  three  days.  The  Association  is 
the  largest  body  of  Horticulturists  in  the 
country.  An  outline  programme,  hotel  and 
railroad  arrangements  and  other  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Secretary,  D.  Wilmot  Scott,  Galena,  Ills. 
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REPLIES  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


Qaeen-Eiclnaers. 


Query,  No.  239.— When  hiving-  swarms, 
what  kind  of  queen-excluders  are  best  for 
preventing  queens  from  entering  supers, 
and  how  are  they  constructed  ?— Iowa. 

The  most  perfect  are  probably  the 
zinc  queen-exchiders  as  sold  by  sup- 
ply dealers.— C.  C.  Miller. 

The  best  I  have  foujid  are  those 
made  of  perforated-zinc,  and  I  have 
found  them  to  answer  the  purpose 
most  admirably.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

Perforated-zinc  is  good,  but  a 
cheaper  one  can  be  made  by  using  a 
thin  board  with  slots  cut  in  it  to  allow 
the  bees  to  pass  through,  but  will 
prevent  the  queen  and  drones.- H.  D. 
Cutting. 

In  my  opinion,  based  on  some  ex- 
perience, the  best  excluder  is  a  good, 
tight  bee-quilt  between  the  apart- 
ments till  the  queen  has  commenced 
to  lay  in  the  brood-combs,  which  will 
be  in  two  or  three  days  after  the 
swarm  is  hived.  After  this  the  queen 
is  not  apt  to  go  above  as  long  as  she 
has  room  below.  The  best  queen-ex- 
cluder to  be  used  over  the  narrow-top 
frames  is  a  plate  of  perforated-zinc 
fixed  in  a  frame  like  a  school-slate  in 
its  frame,  and  used  as  honey-boards 
are  used.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

'  I  always  hive  swarms  on  full  sheets 
of  foundation,  not  on  combs,  and  I 
need  no  queen-excluders  to  keep  the 
queen  out  of  the  sections,  even  if  1 
put  them  on,  full  of  foundation,  at 
the  time  of  hiving.  If  I  did,  I  should 
use  either  an  all  metal,  or  part  metal 
and  part  wood  queen-excluding  honey- 
board.— James  Heddon. 


Do  Qneens  Lay  Drone  Eees? 

Query,  No.  240.— Does  any  one  know 
that  queens  lay  drone  eggs  ?  Or  is  it  not  the 
food  that  does  the  business  ?  It  with  queens, 
why  not  with  drones  ?— Pa. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  virgin 
queens  lay  drone  eggs.- H.  R.  IJoard- 

MAN. 

I  have  many  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  queens  lay  drone  eggs, 
that  would  be  too  lengthy  to  give 
here.  I  also  have  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  food  cannot  make  an  egg 
laid  for  a  drone  produce  aught  but  a 
drone.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Everybody  knows  that  queens  lay 
drone  eggs,  and  that  the  food  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sex.  Drones 
are  males,  and  queens  and  workers 
are  females,  though  the  workers  are 
imperfect  f emales.— Dadant  &  Son. 


Because  it  is  not  Nature's  way  to 
have  food  perfect  the  female,  and  lack 
of  fecundation  of  egg,  result  in  male. 
There  is  no  possible  doubt.  The  same 
is  true  of  wasps  and  ants. — A.  J. 
Cook. 

Yes.  Workers  are  partially  devel- 
oped females ;  food  and  abundant 
room  develop  into  a  queen,  what 
would  have  been  a  worker.  There  are 
really  only  two  sexes  in  the  bee-hive, 
male  and  female,  the  workers  not 
being  sufficientl v  developed  to  perform 
the  maternal  office.— W.  Z.  Hutch- 
inson. 

I  have  never  seen  a  queen  laying  in 
drone-cells,  but  I  have  often  seen  one 
on  drone-comb  when  there  were 
freshly  laid  eggs,  and  her  presence 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  coincidence. 
Food  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
changing  the  sex  of  eggs.— G.  L. 
Tinker. 


The  lost  Honey  anfl  Increase,  etc. 

Query,  No.  241. — From  which  colonies 
can  the  most  honey  and  increase  bo  ob- 
tained—those worked  for  comb  honey  or  for 
extracted  honey  ?  At  what  distance  from 
the  ground  should  the  hives  set  ?— R.  L. 

1.  Extracted.  2.  Four  to  6  inches. 
— C.  C.  Miller. 

1.  Usually  extracted  honey.  The 
most  money  and  increase  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  production  of  comb 
honey.  2.  I  place  mine  about  6  inches 
from  the  ground.— James  Heddon. 

1.  Extracted  honey.  2.  From  6  to 
12  inches;  in  this  locality  with  clean 
culture  I  prefer  6  inches.— H.  D.  Cut- 
ting. 

1.  It  would  depend  upon  the  man- 
agement. If  the  honey  is  not  ex- 
tracted till  after  it  is  all  sealed,  as  I 
believe  is  the  proper  way,  and  "  tier- 
ing-up"  is  practiced  in  both  cases, 
there  will  be  but  little  difference  as 
to  natural  increase,  while  the  weight 
of  honey  will  be  in  favor  of  extracted. 
2.  I  prefer  hives  to  be  about  6  inches 
from  the  ground.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

1.  It  will  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  locality,  but  as  a  rule  from  those 
worked  for  extracted  honey.  2.  I  pre- 
fer to  place  my  hives  down  on  the 
ground,  as  then  the  bees  have  no 
trouble  in  finding  their  way  into  the 
entrance,  as  they  sometimes  do,  when 
the  hives  are  placed  upon  a  high 
stand— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 


System  and  Success. 

i^~  All  who  intend  to  be  systematic  In 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) $1  00 

•'     100  colonies  (220  pages) 12.5 

"     200  colonies  (420  pages) 150 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  arc  therefore  the  most  desirable. 


Convention  Notices. 


ty"  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Ohio 
Bee-Keepers' Association  will  be  held  in  the  New 
TownHallat  Wellinston.  O..  on  Friday.  April  30, 
1886.  All  are  Invited  to  come  and  help  make  the 
meeting  both  pleasant  and  profitable.  A  special 
Invitation  is  extended  to  the  ladles.  The  ofiQcers 
of  the  Association  will  be  elected  at  this  meeting. 
H.  R.  BOABDMAN,  Sec. 


l^"  The  next  meeting  of  the  Llnwood  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Condit's  Hall 
at  Rock  Elm,  Wis.,  on  Saturday,  May  l,  18SB3,  at  1 
p.m.  All  interested  In  bee-keeping  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  and  make  this  a  profitable  meet- 
ing. B.  J.  Thompson,  Sec. 


^^  The  Illinois  Central  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  at 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  19  and  20,  1886. 

J.  M.  Hambaugh,  Sec. 


VW  A  cordial  Invitation  is  extended  to  all  to 
attend  the  sth  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  Stat« 
Bee-Keepers'  Association,  to  be  held  at  Judge  W. 
H.  Andrews' bee-farm,  at  McKlnney.  Tex.,  on  May 
5  and  6,  1886.  Indications  for  a  grand  meeting 
grow  brighter  every  day.  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  render  this  meeting  the  best  and  largest 
ever  held  In  the  State.    No  hotel  bills  to  pay. 

B.  F.  Carroll,  Sec. 


jy  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
N.  Y.  and  Northern  Pa.  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  be  held  at  Randolph,  N.  Y  ,  on  May  4, 1886. 
A.  D.  Jacobs.  Sec. 


ty  The  DesMolnes  Co.  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion will  meet  at  the  Court  House  in  Burlington, 
Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Apr.  :27,  1886,  at  10  a.m.  Any 
articles  sent  to  the  President,  Mr.Geo.  Blschoff,  at 
Burlington,  for  exhibition,  will  be  well  cared  for 
and  returned  or  sold,  as  the  sender  may  direct.  A 
cordial  Invitation  is  extended  to  all  Interested  in 
bee-keeping.  John  Nau,  Sec. 


%W  The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  In  Pythian 
Hall.  N.  W  Corner  of  Main  and  1 1  th  Sts.,  (entrance 
on  11th  St.).  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Apr.  29  and 
31*.  1886.  'J'he  Cable  Line  can  be  taken  from  the 
Union  Depot  for  9th  and  Main  Sts.  The  following 
essays  will  be  read:  "The  Honey  Market,"  by 
demons,  Cloon  &  Co. :  *'  Bee-Keeplng  In  Iowa."  by 
E.  Kretchmer ;  "  Best  method  of  handling  bees 
for  comb  honey,"  by  A.  A.  Baldwin;  "Missouri 
Bee  Keeping,"  by  J.  D.  Pearce  :  "  Does  bee-keep- 
ing pay  as  a  pursuit  ?"  by  Jos.  Nysewander  :  and 
"  Invertible  Frames  and  Hives,"  by  J.  M.  Shuck. 
P.  Baldwin,  Sec. 


%W  The  next  meeting  of  the  Cortland  Union 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Cortland, 
N.  Y.,  on  May  11,  1886,  at  10  a.m. 

D.  F.  ShATTOCK,  Sec.  ■ 


|:y  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  1  and  2,  1886. 

H.  D.  CUTTING,  Sec. 


%W  The  Central  Michigan  Bee-Keepers'  Associ- 
ation win  meet  on  May  1-'^.1SS6,  with  Capital  Grange 
at  their  Hall  In  North  Lansing.  Mich.,  to  hold  3 
sessions,  viz  :  Forenoon,  afternoon  and  evening. 
All  interested  in  bee-culture  are  invited  to  attend 
and  bring  articles  of  the  apiary  f<ir  e.xhibitlon.  For 
any  special  Information  address  the  Secretary. 
E.  W.  VVoou,  N.  Lansing,  Mich. 


OUR  CLUBBIKG  LIST. 


We  supply  the  American  Bee  Jonrnal 
one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  bom.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00.. 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00. .  1  75 

Bee-Keepers'Magazine 200..  175 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  00..  1  75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00..  1  75 

Te.\ae  Bee  Journal 2  00..  1  75 

The  7  above-named  papers  6  50 . .  5  50 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25. .  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Neivman).  ..2  00..  175 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  JournaL.l  75..  1  (iO 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth) ...  3  00 . .  2  00 
Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. .  2  10 

Farmer's  Accou  nt  Book 4  00 . .  3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 1  50..  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50      1  40 
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Explanatory.— The  figures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  centre  of  the  State  named : 
5  north  of  the  centre  ;  ?  south  ;  0+  east ; 
♦Owest;  and  this  6  northeast;  "^3  northwest; 
o~  southeast;  and  P  southwest  of  the  centre 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


Offlcial  Report  of  U.  8.  Entomologist. 

Bees  Ts,  Fruit— ExDerifflents, 


N.  w.  m'lain. 


For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  capa- 
city of  bees,  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, to  injure  fruit,  I  built  a 
house  16  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide,  and 
8  feet  high  at  the  corners.  Large 
doors  were  hung  in  each  end,  and  a 
part  of  the  siding  on  each  side  was 
adapted  to  be  raised  up  on  hinges. 
Screen  doors  were  hung  on  the  inside 
of  the  outer  doors,  and  wire  cloth 
covered  the  openings  on  the  side 
where  the  siding  was  raised.  The 
house  is  entirely  bee-proof.  When 
the  sides  are  raised  up,  and  the  outer 
doors  opened,  the  temperature  and 
light  in  the  house  is  substantially  the 
same  as  outside.  Along  the  sides  of 
the  house  I  built  shelves  upon  which 
fruit  was  placed  so  that  the  rays  of 
the  sun  might  strike  the  different 
varieties  in  different  stages  of  ripeness 
from  green  to  dead  ripe.  Plates  of 
ripe  peaches,  pears,  plums,  grapes, 
&c.,  were  placed  on  the  shelves; 
clusters  of  different  kinds  of  grapes, 
green  and  ripe,  sound  and  imperfect, 
and  such  as  had  been  stung  by  insects, 
were  suspended  from  the  rafters  and 
cross-ties  of  the  house. 

On  September  1,  I  removed  three 
colonies  of  bees  from  their  hives, 
carefully  and  quickly,  so  that  they 
would  carry  very  little  honey  with 
them  when  transferred  from  one  hive 
to  another.  Two  of  the  colonies  were 
hybrid  bees,  and  one  Italian.  These 
colonies  were  hived  on  empty  combs, 
and  placed  in  the  house  with  the 
fruit.  A  wood-stove  was  put  in  the 
house,  and  for  a  number  of  hours 
each  day  a  high  temperature  was 
maintained.  The  physical  conditions 
which  would  ordinarily  prevail  in 
nature  during  a  protracted  and  severe 
drought  were  artificially  produced  .and 
steadily  maintained. 

The  bees  were  brought  to  the 
stages  of  hunger,  thirst  and  starva- 
tion. The  house  was  kept  locked,  and 
I  carried  the  key. 

Every  inducement  and  opportunity 
was  afforded  the  bees  to  satisfy  their 
hunger  and  thirst  by  attacking  the 
fruit  exposed.  They  daily  visited  the 
fruit  in  great  numbers,  and  labored 
diligently  to  improve  the  only  remain- 
ing   source    of     subsistence.    They 


hispected  and  took  what  advantage 
they  could  of  every  opening  at  the 
stem  or  crack  in  "the  epidermis  or 
puncture  made  by  insects  which 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  skin  of 
grapes.  They  regarded  the  epider- 
mis of  the  peaches,  pears,  plums  and 
other  fruits  having  a  thick  covering, 
simply  as  subjects  for  inquiry  and 
investigation,  and  not  objects  for 
attack.  If  the  skin  be  broken  or 
removed  they  will,  in  case  of  need, 
lap  and  suck  the  juices  exposed.  The 
same  was  also  true  of  the  grapes  if 
the  skin  was  broken  by  violence  or 
burst  on  account  of  the  fruit  becom- 
ing overripe ;  the  bees  lapped  and 
sucked  the  juices  from  the  exposed 
parts  of  grapes  and  stored  it  in  the 
cells  forfood.  They  made  no  attempt 
to  grasp  the  cuticle  of  grapes  with 
their  mandibles  or  with  their  claws. 
If  the  grapes  were  cut  open  or  burst 
from  overripeness  the  bees  would  lap 
and  suck  the  juice  from  the  exposed 
segments  of  the  grape  until  they  came 
to  the  film  separating  the  exposed  and 
broken  segments  from  the  unbroken 
segments.  Through  and  beyond  the 
film  separating  tlie  segments  they 
appear  to  be  unable  to  penetrate.  I 
removed  the  outer  skin  from  many 
grapes  of  different  kinds,  taking  care 
not  to  rupture  the  film  surrounding 
the  pulp.  When  these  were  exposed 
to  the  bees  they  continued  to  lap  and 
suck  the  juices  from  the  outer  film 
until  it  was  dry  and  smooth  as  was 
the  film  between  broken  and  unbrok- 
en segments.  They  showed  no  dispo- 
sition to  use  their  jaws  or  claws,  and 
the  outer  film  as  well  as  the  film 
between  broken  segments  remained 
whole  until  the  pulp  decayed  and 
dried  up. 

After  continuing  the  test  for  thirty 
days,  using  such  varieties  of  fruit  as 
could  be  obtained,  I  sent  to  Michigan 
for  varieties  not  obtainable  here. 
Through  the  kindness  and  favor  of 
the  president  of  the  Michigan  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Mr.  T.  T.  Lyon,  of 
South  Haven,  Mich.,  I  secured  twenty 
varieties  of  grapes,  which  arrived  in 
excellent  condition.  Another  colony 
of  Italian  bees  was  then  placed  in  the 
house  with  those  ajready  confined  for 
forty  days,  and  the  twenty  varieties  of 
grapes  were  exposed  upon  plates  and 
suspended  from  the  rafters  as  before. 
The  conditions  naturally  prevalent 
during  a  severe  and  protracted  drought 
were  again  produced,  and  the  test 
again  continued  for  twenty-five  days. 
The  result  was  sinioly  a  repetition  of 
the  former  test.  The  bees  showed  no 
more  capacity  or  disposition  to  offer 
violence  to  one  variety  of  grapes  than 
another.  No  more  attention  was 
given  the  thin-skinned  varieties  than 
the  thick-skinned.  As  long  as  the 
skin  remained  whole  they  did  not 
harm  the  grapes.  When  the  skins 
were  broken  by  violence,  such  as  by 
cutting  or  squeezing,  the  juices 
exposed  were  appropriated.  The 
extent  of  damage  the  bees  could  do 
to  grapes  burst  from  overripeness 
depended  on  the  extent  of  the  rupture 
in  the  film  surrounding  the  pulp.  A 
wide  rupture  may  be  made  in  the 
epidermis,  or  it  may  b'e  removed,  and 
if   the    film    is   unbroken    the    pulp 


remained  whWe.  The  film  seldom 
bursts  until  the  grape  is  about  to 
decay,  or  has  begun  to  decay,  and 
then  the  grape  is  of  little  value. 

In  order  to  determine  the  size  of  the 
opening  necessary  to  be  made  in  order 
that  bees  might  injure  grapes,  I 
punctured  the  cuticle  of  the  grapes  in 
several  bunches  with  cambric  needles 
of  various  sizes.  The  puncture  made 
with  the  point  of  medium-sized  needles 
produced  no  effect.  Neither  does  the 
puncture  made  by  the  sting  of  insects, 
when  ovipositing,  until  the  blister 
appears  and  decay  progresses  with 
the  development  of  insect  larvee.  I 
found  that  I  might  pass  a  medium 
sized  needle  through  a  grape,  from 
side  to  side,  and  bees  could  obtain  no 
juice  except  that  oozing  from  the 
puncture.  Many  erroneously  suppose 
that  bees  sting  the  grapes.  Bees 
never  sting  except  in  self-defense  or 
in  defense  of  their  homes  from  real  or 
imaginary  danger. 

At  times  when  bees  could  gather 
nothing  in  the  fields  I  saturated  clus- 
ters of  grapes  with  honey  and  sus- 
pended them  in  front  of  the  hives  in 
the  apiary,  and  from  branches  of  trees 
and  grape-vines  near  by.  Other 
clusters  dipped  in  honey  and  syrup 
were  luing  in  the  house.  The  bees 
thronged  upon  the  grapes  until  the 
clusters  looked  like  little  swarms 
hanging  to  the  vines  and  limbs.  They 
lapped  the  grapes  until  the  skins  were 
polished  perfectly  smooth  and  shining 
like  the  inside  skin  of  an  onion,  and 
no  taste  of  sweet  could  be  detected  by 
touching  the  tongue  to  the  grape. 
The  skins  of  the  grapes  were  left 
intact. 

Bees,  like  some  animals  of  a  higher 
order,  seem  to  enjoy  stolen  sweets 
better  than  any  other.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  propensity  to  steal 
and  despoil,  I  placed  combs  containing 
honey  in  an  unoccupied  hive  and 
permitted  the  bees  in  the  apiary  to 
steal  the  honey  and  such  portions  of 
the  comb  as  they  could  appropriate. 
I  then  suspended  instead  of  the 
despoiled  combs  clusters  of  grapes 
dipped  in  honey.  The  bees  attacked 
with  desperate  earnestness,  apiiarent- 
ly  determined  to  literally  go  through 
those  grapes.  The  clusters  were  left 
hanging  for  a  day  or  two,  until  the 
bees  had  entirely  deserted  the  hive, 
and  examination  showed  the  grapes 
to  be  as  sound  as  when  placed  there, 
and  the  skins  polished  smooth  and 
clean  as  before. 

I  then  punctured  the  grapes  of  sev- 
eral clusters  by  passing  a  darning- 
needle  through  the  berries  from  side 
to  side,  and  hung  them  in  the  house 
near  the  hungry  bees.  They  sucked 
the  juices  from  the  broken  segments 
as  far  as  they  could  insert  their 
tongues  into  the  wound,  leaving  a 
depression  near  the  puncture,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  pulp  was  left  whole. 

The  instinct  of  bees  impels  them  to 
remove  everything  useless  or  strange 
from  their  hive.  They  will  labor 
harder  to  remove  any  object  which  is 
useless  or  offensive  than  for  any  other 
purpose.  After  passing  a  darning- 
needle  through  some  of  the  grapes  in 
several  clusters  of  different  varieties, 
I  suspended  these  clusters  from  the 
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top  of  comb  frames  by  using  fine  wire 
and  placed  them  in  tlie  center  of 
strong  colonies  of  both  hybrids  and 
Italians.  The  juice  was  extracted 
from  the  punctured  segments  as 
before,  and  the  perfect  grapes  hung 
undisturbed  for  fifteen  days.  They 
appeared  to  have  kept  better  hanging 
in  tlie  hive  than  they  would  have  kept 
on  the  vines. 

The  evidence  then  shows  that  bees 
do  not  injure  perfect  fruit.  I  have 
observed  that  they  give  no  attention 
to  the  puncture  and  blight  caused  by 
the  ovipositing  of  other  insects,  until 
after  the  larvw  is  hatched  and  decay 
has  set  in,  and  then  only  in  cases  of 
extremity.  The  circumstances  under 
which  bees  appear  to  be  able  to  injure 
grapes  are  very  exceptional.  That 
they  will  not  molest  or  even  visit 
grapes  when  it  is  possible  to  secure 
forage  elsewhere  is  certain.  It  also 
appears  certain  that  they  never 
attempt  violence  to  the  skin  of  grapes. 
The  capacity  of  bees  to  injure  over- 
ripe grapes  is  limited  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  juice  and  pulp  are  exposed 
by  the  bursting  of  the  film.  If  the 
film  is  only  slightly  burst  the  bees  can 
do  but  little  injury.  If  the  progress 
of  decay  has  caused  a  wide  rupture  in 
the  film  the  bees  more  readily  appro- 
priate the  juice.  If  overripeness  and 
decay  have  exposed  the  pulp  of  grapes 
to  such  an  extent  that  bees  can  dam- 
age them  seriously,  the  bees  should  be 
confined  to  the  hive  (unless  the 
weather  be  excessively  hot),  and  the 
grapes  should  at  once  be  gathered, 
for  from  this  stage  the  progress  of 
decay  is  rapid.  Confinement  to  the 
hive  for  a  short  time,  while  the  over- 
ripe grapes  are  being  gathered,  would 
result  in  no  loss  and  the  bees  would 
be  prevented  from  gathering  the 
grape-juice  and  storing  it  in  the  hive. 
Bees  confined  to  their  hives  in  warm 
weather  must  always  have  ample  top 
ventilation,  and  should  be  liberated 
and  allowed  to  fly  half  an  hour  before 
sunset  each  day  during  the  term  of 
their  confinement.  The  excessive  use 
of  grape  juice  often  produces  inebri- 
ety. In  the  case  of  the  bees  it 
produces  diarrhea.  After  grapes 
have  arrived  at  the  stage  of  overripe- 
ness and  decay  in  which  it  is  possible 
for  bees  to  injure  them,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances are  so  exceptional  as  to 
cause  the  bees  to  seek  such  food, it 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  grape- 
grower  to  secure  his  grapes  from  the 
ravages  of  decay,  and  advantageous 
to  the  bee-keeper  to  secure  his  bees 
from  the  ravages  of  disease. 

The  following  named   varieties  of 

? rapes  were  used  in  making  these 
ests  :  The  Niagara,  Delaware,  Roger's 
No.  10,  Roger's  No.  14,  Roger's  No. 
15,  Roger's  No.  — ,  Taylor,  Ives,  Lady, 
Hartford,  Martha.  Concord,  Northern 
Muscadine,  Vergennes,  Brighton, 
Pocklington,'\Vorden,  Isabella,  Diana, 
and  Syrians  from  ('alifornia,  and  three 
other  varieties  the  names  of  wliich  I 
did  not  learn. 

Mr.  Richard  Kees,  a  florist  and 
horticulturist  of  many  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
States,  informs  me  that  he  has  very 
carefully  observed  the  effect  of  bees 
upon  flowers  andfruitsin  the  orchard, 


garden,  and  greenhouse.  He  regards 
their  presence  as  wholly  desirable  and 
altogether  beneficial.  During  a  term 
of  four  years  he  had  charge  of  a  large 
conservatory  and  garden  in  this  city. 
At  times  he  had  as  many  as  fourteen 
different  varieties  of  exotic  grapes  in 
bearing  in  the  conservatory,  and  from 
2  to  3  tons  of  ripe  grapes  hanging  on 
the  vines  at  once.  A  large  apiary 
was  located  near  by,  and  late  in  the 
fall  and  early  in  spring  the  flowers 
and  fruits  in  the  conservatory  were 
visited  by  the  bees  in  i^reat  numbers. 
The  grapes  were  unmolested,  and  the 
bees  aided  in  fertilizing  the  flowers. 
He  says  that  he  has  had  large  experi- 
ence in  grape-growing  in  vineyards, 
and  that  he  has  never  known  any 
damage  or  loss  resulting  from  bees, 
and  that  when  grapes  are  burst  from 
overripeness,  or  decayed  and  blighted 
by  the  hatching  of  insect  larva%  to 
such  an  extent  that  bees  can  appro- 
priate their  juices,  they  are  of  little, 
if  any,  value.  He  has  never  kept  any 
bees,  but  he  regards  them  as  being  of 
great  service  to  floriculturists  and 
horticulturists  on  account  of  the 
service  rendered  in  fertilizing  blos- 
soms. 
U.S.  ApiculturalSta.,  Aurora, 5  111. 
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'  Kiiiilly  Criticism. " 


-WM.  F.  CLARKE. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Pond,  Jr.,  has  an  article 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Bee-keeper^s 
O-uide  on  the  new  Heddon  hive,  which 
he  prefaces  with  a  plea  for  free  dis- 
cussion, in  the  course  of  which  he 
complains  that  bee-keepers  are  apt  to 
regard  adverse  criticism  as  being 
actuated  byawish  to  injure  the  person 
or  object  criticized.  This  he  dis- 
claims, and  avers  that  the  opinions 
he  is  about  to  express,  though  adverse 
to  the  new  hive,  are  of  the  nature  of 
"  kindly  criticism. "  He  concludes 
the  article  by  saying  that  he  has 
written  "  with  malice  toward  none, 
and  justice  toward  all." 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr. 
Pond  says  of  the  new  hive :  "  Mr. 
Heddon  is  very  enthusiastic  in  regard 
to  it ;  '  my  friend  '  deems  it  the  great- 
est output  of  the  age  ;  '  Rro.  Clarke ' 
sounds  its  praises  with  a  big  blast  of 
his  ■  ministerial  trumpet. '  "  I  beg 
to  ask  if  this  reference  to  myself  can 
be  fairly  called  "kindly  criticism," 
and  if  it  is  entirely  harmonious  with 
the  principle  of  "justice  to  all."  I 
go  farther,  and  inquire  if  it  is  in  strict 
harmony  with  truth  V  For  in  what 
sense  have  I  sounded  a  "ministerial 
trumpet "  in  praise  of  the  new  Hed- 
don hive  ?  Did  I  quote  Scripture  in 
support  of  its  claims  ?  Did  I  bring 
any  religious  arguments  to  bear  in  its 
favor  ?  As  a  literateur,  I  am  some- 
what versatile.  I  write  on  agricul- 
ture, apiculture,  and  even  on  politics 
as  well  as  religion.  It  was  well 
said  once  by  a  member  of  the  military 
profession  that  the  worst  thing  about 
the  army  was  that  a  soldier  cannot  he  a 
man.  The  same  is  true  about  the 
ministerial  calling.  No  one  is  better 
aware  than  Mr.  Pond  that  when  I 


write  on  general  topics,  I  write  as  a 
man,  and  he  would  be  one  of  the  flrst 
to  object  if  I  claimed  that  any  special 
weight  attached  to  my  utterances 
because  I  am  a  minister.  Does  Mr. 
Pond  sound  the  trumpet  of  a  lawyer 
when  he  discusses  bee-keeping  V  On- 
ly when  he  deals  with  patent  rights. 
Then  he  manages  to  advertise  his 
extensive  knowledge  and  large  experi- 
ence as  a  patent  lawyer. 

It  may  be  asked  why  not  send  this 
critique  on  Mr.  Pond  to  the  Bee-keeper''s 
Quidei  "Thereon  hangs  a  tale," 
which  is  a  pat  illustration  of  the 
heading  to  this  article.  The  March 
number  of  the  bee- periodical  just 
named  contained  an  editorial  para- 
graph, part  of  which  reads  as  follows  : 

"  It  appears  that  James  Heddon 
has  organized  a  band.  He  is  to  play 
flrst  fiddle.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  the 
second  fiddle,  while  Rev.  Clarke  is  to 
blow  the  horn.  Prof.  Cook  is  learning 
to  play  in  hopes  of  getting  in.  The 
necessity  of  this  band  is  to  operate  a 
new  hive,  etc.,  etc."  I  wrote  the 
editor  complaining  of  the  injustice 
done  to  myself  and  the  other  gentle- 
men mentioned,  by  this  style  of 
remark.  No  notice  of  this  communi- 
cation is  taken  in  the  April  number, 
nor  has  it  been  even  acknowledged  by 
private  letter.  The  idea  of  my  being 
hired  as  a  member  of  the  Heddon 
band  to  "  blow  the  horn,  "  seems  to 
have  struckMr.  Pond'sfancy.  Hence 
he  prod  ices  it  second-hand  by  sneak- 
ing of  my  sounding  "a  big  blast" 
with  the  "  ministerial  trumpet." 

The  phrase  "  kindly  criticism"  reads 
well,  but  there  is  an  old  proverb 
which  suggests  that  we  should  he  just 
before  we  are  generous,  and  another 
which  truly  declares  that "  consistency 
is  a  jewel.  "  It  is  "  the  unkindest  cut 
of  all"  to  say  or  to  insinuate  that 
what  a  man  writes  with  protestations 
of  honesty  and  impartiality  is  prompt- 
ed by  self-interest,  or  part  of  the  set 
policy  of  a  ring  or  clique  banded  to- 
gether "  to  operate  a  new  hive.  "  If 
you  consider  me  in  error,  say  so  freely 
and  manfully  ;  produce  your  strong 
reasons  in  support  of  the  statement, 
and  I  shall  think  the  better  of  you  for 
so  doing.  But  unjust  reflections  are 
not  changed  in  character  by  calling 
them  "kindly  criticism,"  any  more 
than  a  jar  of  glucose  compound  is 
redeemed  by,  labelling  it  "  pure 
honey. " 

Guelph,  Ontario. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Mr,  Franlf  Clesliire's  New  Boot 


DR.   C.  C.  MILLER. 


"Bees  and  Bee-Keeping;  Scientific 
and  Practical.  A  Complete  Treatise 
on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Floral 
Relations,  and  Profitable  Management 
of  the  Hive  Bee.  By  Frank  R.  Che- 
shire, F.  L.  S.,  F.  R.  M.  S."  This  is 
the  title  in  full  of  the  book  which  has 
been  in  course  of  publication  in  parts, 
in  Loudon,  by  L.  Upcott  Gill,  170 
Strand,  W.  C.  Volume  1,  the  Scien- 
tific part,  is  now  complete.  It  is  beau- 
tifully bound  in  cloth,  and  contains 
336  pages.     Paper  and  print  are  both 
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excellent,  but  on  turning  over  the 
leaves,  that  whicli  most  excites  atten- 
tion is  the  large  number  of  illustra-  ( 
tions.  There  are  eight  full  page 
plates,  beside  71  figures  scattered 
throughout  the, book.  No  one  is  likely 
to  imagine  the  exquisite  delicacy  of 
these  illustrations  without  seeing 
them.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
to  show  the  anatomy  of  different  parts 
of  the  bee  magnified  5  to  400  times. 
Mr.  Cheshire  gives  in  these  pages  the 
result  of  much  painstaking  labor  as  a 
microscopist.  But  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  bee-keepers  will,  like 
myself,  find  much  beyond  the  range 
of  their  easy  comprehension,  and  yet 
I  think  there  will  arise  some  desire  to 
know  more  of  it. 

One  cannot  help  a  feeling  of  regret 
that  such  beautiful  pages  should  be 
marred  by  the  unkindly  spirit  shown 
toward  Prof.  Cook.  Surely,  the  in- 
terests of  science  do  not  demand  the 
least  resemblance  of  any  thing  like  an 
exhibition  of  personal  dislike. 

After  speaking  of  the  position  of 
the  hive-bee  in  the  animal  world,  and 
giving  its  classification  in  the  first 
chapter,  the  second  chapter  gives  the 
economy  of  the  hive- bee,  including 
development  from  the  egg,  larva  and 
pupa.  Speaking  of  this  development 
the  author  says  {page  24)  "  in  some- 
thing more  tlian  12days  from  the  time 
of  sealing,  the  transformations  are 
complete."  Has  this  been  verified  by 
others  ?  Ou  the  same  page,  speaking 
of  the  just-hatching  bee,  he  says,  it 
"  bites  at  the  door  of  its  prison-house, 
into  which  it  soon  carves  a  long, 
curved  slit. . .  .and  then,  by  a  push,  it 
makes  way  for  its  emergency,  the 
head  is  advanced  as  at  N,  and  a  pale 
but  perfect  bee  walks  into  view."  In 
the  many  cases  which  have  come 
under  my  observation,  it  is  not  a  sim- 
ple cutting  a  slit  then  a  single  push 
and  out  it  comes,  but  after  cutting  a 
slit  the  bee  gives  a  push,  finds  more 
room  needed,  cuts  again,  then  pushes 
again,  and  this  may  be  repeated  sev- 
eral times  before  the  bee  emerges.  It 
may  be  said  1  am  engaged  in  hair 
splitting,  and  in  an  ordinary  work  I 
should  not  notice  this,  but  Mr.  Che- 
shire is  very  severe  upon  others  who 
are  not  strictly  accurate  in  matters 
apparently  more  difficult  of  exact  ob- 
servation than  this. 

Chapter  III  treats  of  general  struc- 
ture, and  Chapter  IV  of  the  nerve 
system.  After  speaking  of  the  brain 
as  showing  intelligence  superior  to 
other  insects,  he  says,  "  As  we  pro- 
ceed, I  shall  have  more  than  once  to 
point  out  a  misconception,  which 
would  appear  to  be  all  but  universal 
amongst  bee-keepers,  and  to  show 
that  the  queen  is  not  superior  to,  but 
greatly  the  inferior  of  the  worker ; 
and  the  brain  bears  evidence  to  this 
position,  as  that  of  the  queen  is  rela- 
tively small,  as  is  also  that  of  the 
drone." 

Chapter  V  treats  of  the  digestive 
systeLn,  and  Chapter  VI  of  glands. 

Chapter  VII  tells  about  the  tongue 
and  mouth  parts,  the  wonderful 
mechanism  by  which  "  the  bee  is 
equipped  to  take  advantage  of  all 
sources  of  supply  She  can  gulp  down 
big  draughts,  or  sip  a  stream  of  nec- 


tar so  fine  that  (iOO  miles  of  it  will, 
when  evaporated,  store  but  a  1-pound 
section-box." 

The  next  chapter  treats  of  the 
antennae,  the  organs  of  touch,  smell- 
ing and  hearing.  Think  of  37,800  dis- 
tinct organs  in  two  antennae  of  the 
drone  !  This  chapter  treats  also  of 
the  eye  with  its  thousands  of  facets. 

The  thorax  and  legs  form  the  sub- 
ject of  Chapter  IX.  Since  reading 
this  book  I  think  I  can  never  again 
look  upon  a  bee  climbing  a  smooth 
surface  without  a  feeling  of  profound 
admiration.  Imagine  that  a  person 
is  trying  to  climb  a  wall  by  means  of 
his  finger  nails,  and  that  whenever 
the  wall  becomes  so  smooth  that  the 
nails  lose  their  hold,  the  resulting 
closing  of  the  fingers  causing  the  in- 
stantaneous pressing  of  the  flat  of  the 
knuckle  against  the  wall,  the  knuckles 
being  furnished  with  a  substance  so 
adhesive  as  to  sustain  the  weight,  and 
you  have  in  a  very  clumsy  way  the 
idea  which  Mr.  Cheshire  so  clearly 
brings  out  by  the  aid  of  his  illustra- 
tions. 

Chapter  X  has  for  its  subject  wings 
and  flight,  buzzing  and  humming. 
Four  hundred  and  forty  is  given  as 
the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  wings 
per  second.  The  beat  of  the  wings 
makes  the  buzzing,  but  the  humming 
is  a  true  voice. 

In  Chapter  XI  (secretion  of  wax, 
and  bee  architecture),  we  are  told  that 
in  a  square  inch  on  one  side  of  a  comb 
there  are  28  13-15  worker-cells,  and 
18  178-375  drone-cells. 

Here,  surely,  is  heresy,  for  every 
one  knows  that  worker-cells  measure 
5  to  the  inch  and  5x5=25.  A  moment's 
thought,  however,  will  show  that  25 
is  correct  only  on  the  supposition  that 
the  cell  is  a  square,  and  a  little  figur- 
ing upon  the  surface  of  the  hexagon 
will  show  28  13-15  correct  to  within 
one-thousandth.  The  only  wonder, 
after  one's  attention  is  called  to  it,  is 
that  so  palpable  an  error  should  have 
passed  micliallenged  so  long.  As  it 
makes  the  difterence  of  1,114  cells  in  a 
square  foot  of  comb  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  consequence.  TJje  sealing  of 
honey-cells  is  described  as  not  abso- 
lutely impervious  to  air,  although  the 
anthorbimself  speaks  of  it  in  a  former 
chapter  (page  18)  as  air-tight. 

The  structure  of  the  sting  and  its 
action  is  minutely  described  in  Chap- 
ter XII.  and  the  organs  of  the  drone 
and  queen  in  the  next  two  chapters. 
The  ground  is  taken  that  the  queen 
never  mates  the  second  time,  that 
drones  reared  from  drone  laying 
queens  are  fully  virile,  and  that  dwarf 
drones  reared  in  worker-cells  are 
probably  virile,  and  that  drones  have 
no  other  use  than  to  fertilize  queens. 
Two  interesting  chapters,  one  on  bees 
and  flowers  mutually  complementary, 
and  one  on  bees  as  fertilizers,  florists, 
and  fruit  producers,  close  the  volume. 

I  would  give  many  times  the  price 
of  this  book  to  have  its  contents 
clearly  in  my  head.  Suppose  there  is 
nothing  of  direct  practical  value  (and 
it  may  be  of  more  practical  value  than 
I  suspect),  a  full  understanding  of  the 
wonderful  mechanism  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  bee,  and  the  beautiful 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  gives 


one  a  thrill  of  delight  that  cannot  but 
cause  a  greater  enjoyment  in  his  daily 
intercourse  with  these  tiny  creatures. 
Although  not  well  posted  in  such 
matters,  I  have  no  idea  that  there  is 
in  the  English  language  (or  Indeed  in 
any  language)  anything  approaching 
this  volume  in  fullness  of  information 
and  completeness  of  detail  as  to  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
Marengo,  5  Ills. 

For  tbe  American  Bee  Journal* 

Honey  for  Bees  in  Winter. 

J.  E.  POND,  JR. 


Mr.  Ileddon  says :  "  I  no  longer 
doubt  that  practical  success  in  win- 
tering depends  upon  proper  food  and 
temperature.  "  Why  lie  should  ever 
have  had  such  doubts  is  a  mystery,  as 
the  proposition,  so  far  as  it  goes,  has 
been  a  well  established  axiom  for 
years.  Under  right  conditions  any 
colony  will  winter  safely,  is  another 
axiom,  and  both  of  these  propositions 
are  of  one  and  the  same  effect,  the 
first  being  the  lesser,  and  that  con- 
tained in  the  last  the  greater. 

What  are  right  conditions  'i  is  the 
real  question  at  issue  :  in  other  words, 
what  combination  of  circumstances 
and  things  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
desired  result  V  Winter  losses  do 
occur  with  all  kinds  of  food,  and  in 
all  temperatures;  this  is  a  significant 
fact,  and  shows  conclusively  that  the 
conditions  are  not  right ;  that  some- 
thing is  lacking.  As  yet  we  have 
no  really  satisfactory  proofs  that 
sugar  is  a  safer  winter  food  than  pure 
honey ;  and  we  have  the  strongest 
possible  evidence  that  with  other 
conditions  right,  pure  honey  is  abso- 
lutely safe ;  and  we  have  not  as  yet 
such  proofs  in  regard  to  sugar.  This 
being  the  case,  and  I  have  ventured 
the  assertion  on  historical  grounds 
solely,  we  have  a  strong  argument 
against  the  use  of  sugar  as  winter  food 
for  bees  when  pure  honey  can  be 
obtained.  I  will  say  nothing  now  in 
regard  to  honey  being  a  natural  food, 
as  the  argument  is  strong  enough 
without  such  aid,  but  will  confine 
myself  to  established  proofs  rather 
than  to  theoretical  notions. 

The  idea  of  adulteration  obtains  to 
a  large  extentinregard  to  honey ;  that 
this  is  so  will  not  be  denied ;  ttie 
glucose  idea  did  prevail,  but  now  the 
fact  that  sugar  is  being  extensively 
recommended  and  used  as  food  for 
bees  has  great  weight  with  would-be 
consumers,  and  they  do  not  become 
consumers  simply  from  fear  they  will 
not  get  pure  honey.  It  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  the  general  public  do 
not  understand  tlie  matter.  Why 
should  they  V  They  simply  know 
that  Iwney  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
product  of  tlie  bees ;  they  have  been 
told  by  the  "  Cottons  "  and  others, 
that  bees  will  store  sugar  the  same  as 
they  do  honey,  and  when  they  find 
bee-keepers  feeding  sugar,  it  is  diffi- 
cult—I  might  say  impossible— to 
convince  them  that  it  is  not  so  fed  to 
be  stored  and  sold  as  or  for  honey. 

The  above  is  a  natural  and  a  logical 
conclusion,  and  as  such,  is  to  the  con- 
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sumer  a  fact  that  will  admit  of  no 
denial.  The  remedy  is  with  us.  We 
must  learn-what  right  conditions  for 
wintering  consist  of  and  in ;  then  we 
will  USB  pure  honey  as  bee-food,  and 
show  the  world  both  by  precept  and 
example  that  our  honey  is  purely 
gathered  nectar,  and  that  it  cannot 
possibly  contain  any  adulterants. 
roxboro,ot  Mass. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  Journal. 

Care  in  MaMns  Progress. 


REV.  L.  JOHNSON. 


Much  harm  has  been  committed  in 
the  past  among  bee-keepers  by  a  too 
rapid  reception  of  new  things,  and 
unless  great  care  is  taken  a  like  evil 
may  result  from  the  injudicious  use 
of  new  things  now  coming  forward. 
Before  using  anything  we  should 
know  for  wtiat  it  is  designed,  and 
then  how  best  to  attain  that  end  in 
view. 

The  new  reversible  hive  may  be  a 
a  good  thing,  and  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  understand  bee-culture  and 
have  clearly  defined  ideas  of  what  it 
is  intended  for,  may  accomplish  good 
results.  But  may  there  not  be  some 
danger  of  many  persons  without 
proper  knowledge  or  experience, 
taking  hold  of  it  and  after  much 
expense  and  trouble,  having  the  sad 
report  to  make  that  they  liave  been 
humbugged?  Yet  this  may  not  be 
the  fault  of  the  hive,  but  entirely  for 
want  of  proper  handling. 

To  illustrate  :  Some  ten  years  ago 
a  great  deal  was  said  in  many  sections 
of  the  country  about  "  Dividing, " 
"  Artificial  Swarming.  "  etc.,  and  one 
enthusiast  on  the  subject  went  so  far 
as  to  state  that  as  many  as  32  colonies 
could  be  made  from  one  in  a  single 
season.  As  a  result,  many  persons 
without  proper  knowledge  began  to 
rapidly  divide  their  colonies,  and 
divided  them  to  death.  One  old 
gentleman  with  whom  I  was  ac- 
quainted, was  given  4  colonies  in  box- 
hives  in  the  spring  of  187f3.  He  got  a 
friend  to  transfer  them  for  him  ;  when 
he  began  dividing  and  by  the  first  of 
August  he  had  21.  The  next  spring 
he  had  21  empty  hives— the  only  bees 
lost  in  the  neighborhood  that  winter. 

Wlien  the  honey  extractor  first 
came  into  use,  many  persons  who 
knew  nothing  of  honey  in  an  un- 
ripened  state,  purchased  one,  and 
began  throwing  out  the  stores  of  the 
same  colonies  every  3  days.  The 
result  was  that  a  lot  of  unripe,  sour 
honey  was  placed  upon  the  market, 
which  was  utterly  unfit  for  anything. 
An  injury  was  done  to  extracted 
honey  that  it  will  take  years  to  over- 
come. The  same  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  comb  foundation,  and  intro- 
ducing the  new  races  of  bees.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  in  regard  to  hand- 
ling the  Cyprian  bees.  In  the  hands 
of  those  who  understand  them,  I 
have  no  doubt  they  are  an  acquisition, 
but  so  many  liave  taken  hold  of  them 
without  proper  knowledge,  that  their 
reputation  is  ruined  forever.  All  of 
us  who  have  given  apiculture  much 


attention  for  any  number  of  years  can 
call  to  mind  other  instances  where 
some  actual  benefit  to  our  craft  has 
been  much  injured  by  its  too  rapid 
introduction. 

The  reversible  hive  has  only  been 
tried  by  its  inventor  and  one  or  two 
others  for  two  seasons.  These  men 
are  practical  apiarists ;  and  in  their 
hands  it  has  done  well  ;  but  when 
others  with  less  knowledge  and  with- 
out properly  understanding  what  is 
intended  by  this  hive,  undertake  its 
use,  "it  may  receive  a  backset  from 
which  it  may  not  recover  in  years. 

I  am  in  favor  of  making  every 
progressive  step  in  bee-keeping  that 
is  possible  ;  but  so  much  enthusiasm 
often  ushers  in  a  new  thing  as  to  do 
it  harm.  I  would  urge  bee-keepers  to 
carefully  ponder  before  doing  away 
with  the  old,  tried  and  profitable 
standard  hives  which  we  now  have, 
and  adopting  something  we  do  not 
yet  understand.  Take  hold  cautious- 
ly, and  let  those  who  have  time  and 
money  with  which  to  experiment, 
enjoy  the  benefits  for  a  time.  Better 
lose  a  little,  than  through  haste  and 
ignorance  permanently  injure  a  good 
thing. 

Walton  5  Ky. 


For  tlie  American  Bee  Journal, 


Feeding  Sngar— Tlie  f  eatlier, 


JOSHUA    BULL. 


I  have  read  with  much  satisfaction 
the  caution  that  was  given  on  page 
195,  about  feeding  sugar  to  bees  ;  also 
other  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Bee  Journal  upon  the  same 
subject.  I  am  heartily  glad  that  this 
matter  is  being  considered  in  its  true 
character  in  relation  to  the  effect  it 
has  upon  the  honey  market.  What- 
ever the  motive  may  be  on  the  part  of 
those  who  feed  it,  the  fact  that  sugar 
is  fed  to  the  bees  has  created  a  sus- 
picion of  fraud  in  the  minds  of  con- 
sumers, which  has,  no  doubt,  very 
materially  affected  the  market,  by 
curtailing  the  demand  for  honey, 
throug:h  a  want  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  purchasers  as  to  the  purity  of 
the  article  ;  and  I  can  see  no  better 
way  to  allay  such  suspicion,  and  re- 
store confidence  between  producer  and 
consumer,  than  to  discontinue  the 
practice  of  feeding  sugar  altogether. 

We  have  had  a  long  winter  up  liere 
in  Wisconsin,  most  of  the  time  quite 
mild  for  this  latitude,  although  we 
had  some  extremely  cold  weather.  On 
the  morning  of  Feb.  3,  the  mercury 
made  a  plunge  down  to  40°  below 
zero ;  on  March  17  we  had  sharp 
lightning  with  heavy  thunder  and 
rain.  During  the  first  week  in  April 
the  mercury  was  down  to  zero  four 
times.  It  almost  makes  one  nervous 
to  read  in  the  Bke  Journal  about 
bees  gathering  pollen,  drones  flying, 
etc.,  in  other  localities,  whilst  with  us 
the  air  is  chilled  and  vegetation  held 
in  check  by  large  banks  of  snow  and 
ice,  which,  however,  are  now  rapidly 
disappearing. 

So  far  as  I  have  learned,  bees  that 
were  in  good  condition  last  fall,  have 


wintered  well  in  this  vicinity;  yet 
considerable  losses  have  occurred 
where  conditions  were  not  right.  We 
are  hoping  for  a  good  and  prosperous 
season. 

This  afternoon  the  clouds  have 
broken  away,  the  sun  shines  down 
brightly  and  warm— mercury  up  to  58° 
in  northern  shade — and  the  bees  are 
having  a  great  jubilee. 

Now  winter  may  go, 
With  its  ice  and  its  snow, 
Without  any  further  delay  ; 
For  summer  is  coming. 
The  bees  are  out  humming, 
And  the  apiarist's  heart  is  gay. 

Seymour,ot  Wis.,  April  12,  1886. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Rearing  and  Introilncing  Queens. 

S.  J.  Y0UNG31AN. 

I  desire  to  fully  describe  what  I 
consider  the  best  manner  for  rearing 
queens  for  home  use,  and  their  suc- 
cessful introduction  to  nuclei  pre- 
pared for  their  reception  in  anticipa- 
tion of  their  hatching. 

I  think  it  can  be  said,  and  with 
well-founded  reasons,  that  some  of 
the  best  methods  and  essential  de- 
tails of  queen-rearing  have  been  kept 
in  the  back-ground  by  queen-breeders 
who  are  rearing  queens  for  the  mar- 
ket, and  who  have  selfishly  been  the 
means  of  materially  hindering  the 
progression  of  that  noble  art — bee- 
keeping. In  this  climate  queens  may 
be  reared,  nuclei  formed,  and  queens 
fertilized,  earlier  than  natural  swarm- 
ing can  be  expected  to  occur.  The 
first  essential  to  successful  or  early 
queen-rearing  is,  of  course,  in  strong, 
vigorous,  well-wintered  colonies. 
Queens  are  more  easily  reared  by 
Cyprian,  Syrian,  or  hybrid  bees  than 
by  pure  Italians,  and  should  be  given 
the  preference  for  such  work.  If  the 
apiarist  has  any  of  the  new  races  in 
liis  yard,  I  would  also  say  that  queens, 
particularly  the  Syrians,  are  more 
hardy  and  strong  upon  emerging 
from  the  cell  than  are  those  of  the 
Italians.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  them 
take  wing  when  first  escaping  from 
the  cell,  and  disappear,  but  return 
again  in  a  short  time. 

Of  course  every  bee-keeper  will 
have  some  colony  in  his  yard  that  he 
prefers  to  the  others,  and  may  wish 
to  breed  from  this  exclusively ,  which 
is  advisable,  and  easily  done.  The 
first  step  is  to  take  out  one  of  the 
central  frames  of  the  brood-nest  and 
replace  it  with  one  selected  that  is 
not  over  one  year  old.  and  one  that 
brood  has  not  been  reared  in  more 
than  once.  This  comb  will  usually 
contain  eggs  at  the  end  of  24  hours, 
which  may  be  used  at  once ;  but  when 
the  eggs  are  used  the  average  apiarist 
will  usually  meet  with  failure,  con- 
sequently 1  would  recommend  that 
the  eggs  remain  until  they  hatch  and 
first  reach  the  larval  state.  Queens 
reared  from  the  young  larvae  are  fully 
as  good  as  those  reared  from  the  eggs. 

The  colony  that  is  to  do  the  work 
should  now  be  deprived  of  its  queen, 
which  may  be  removed  with  the  best 
frame  of  brood  and  adhering  bees  to 
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another  hive  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
yard,  and  quicljly  be  built  up  to  a 
strong  colony  by  the  aid  of  old  combs 
or  frames  tilled  with  foundation.  I 
usually  remove  the  queen  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  next  morning  all  the 
brood  may  be  removed  and  dis- 
tributed among  other  colonies.  From 
40  to  48  hours  after  the  removal  of  the 
queen,  a  colony  is  in  readiness  to  re- 
ceive the  eggs  or  larv;e  from  which 
the  queens  are  to  be  reared. 

Now.  to  prepare  the  eggs  or  larvse 
ready  for  the  bees  :  Take  a  frame  of 
comb  {%  or  ^^  full  is  as  good  as  any, 
or  if  it  is  all  or  part  drone  comb  it 
will  answer  as  well) ;  heat  a  thin  case- 
knife  and  cut  this  comb  so  that  it  will 
be  about  4  inches  from  the  lower  side 
of  the  top-bar  to  the  lower  side  of  the 
comb,  forming  a  semi-circle ;  the 
comb  will  be  the  shape  of  a  crescent 
or  half-moon,  being  about  4  inches 
deep  in  the  middle.  Being  ready  for 
the  larvfe  they  are  now  removed  from 
the  hive  of  the  favorite  colony,  and 
taken  immediately  to  a  warm  place. 
I  proceed  to  cut  strips  from  a  part 
where  I  am  aisle  to  get  cells  in  rows 
from  3  to  6  inches  long.  I  leave  one 
row  of  cells  intact,  but  cut  each  row 
of  cells  at  each  side  tlirough  the  mid- 
dle. One  side  of  this  strip  should  now 
be  cut  off  with  the  aid  of  the  hot 
knife,  leaving  the  cells  not  over  y  of 
an  inch  in  depth.  The  larvse  should 
now  be  removed  or  destroyed  in  every 
other  cell,  not  leaving  anything.  The 
bees  may  utilize,  in  rearing  a  queen, 
any  room  except  in  the  straight  row 
of  cells,  and  there  only  in  every 
alternate  one.  Enough  of  these  strips 
should  be  prepared  to  form  a  row  on 
the  under  side  of  the  crescent-shaped 
comb,  which  may  be  made  to  adhere 
by  dipping  the  side  which  has  the  long 
cells,  into  a  mixture  of  beeswax  and 
resin — two  parts  wax  and  one  of  resin, 
heated  quite  hot  in  a  small,  square. 
shallow  dish  madeof  tin  or  sheet-iron, 

The  reason  for  having  the  comb  in 
the  shape  of  a  half-circle,  is  so  that 
the  bees  may  have  plenty  of  room  on 
all  sides  of  the  cells,  and  give  room  to 
pass  a  sharp  knife  between  the  cells 
without  destroying  or  injuring  any 
of  the  cells,  tinder  the  old  way  sev- 
eral cells  would  sometimes  be  built 
together  so  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  remove  and  separate  them  without 
destroying  some  of  them. 

The  colony  is  now  in  condition  to 
put  all  its  energies  to  cell-building, 
and  will  do  so  as  they  have  no  brood 
to  attend  to.  Their  whole  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  cells,  andbut  a 
very  little  honey  will  be  gathered. 
The  prudent  bee-keeper  will  tiiere- 
fore  see  that  they  are  well  supplied 
with  food,  and  if  they  should  be  un- 
easy and  many  bees  die,  some  capped 
drone  brood  may  be  given  them  to 
advantage  ;  in  fact,  I  think  it  will  be 
beneticial  from  the  start.  The  queens 
will  hatch  on  the  16th  day  from  the 
day  the  egg  was  deposited  in  the  cell. 
I  usually  remove  them  on  the  14th 
day,  as  all  they  need  after  that  until 
they  hatch,  is  the  necessary  warmth, 
although  the  bees  will  h«lp  remove 
the  young  queen  when  she  sometimes 
would  not  be  able  to  emerge  from  the 
cell  by  her  own  efforts. 


It  will  be  found  that  the  new  races 
of  bees,  with  this  method,  will  aver- 
age one  dozen  good  cells,  and  what- 
ever bees  are  used  it  will  be  found 
that  more  cells  will  be  built,  and  they 
will  be  larger,  contain  more  of  the 
royal  jelly,  and  that  the  queens  will 
be  larger  and  more  beautiful  than 
when  reared  under  the  so-called 
swarming  impulse. 

The  two  most  important  matters  in 
increase  of  colonies  is  to  keep  the 
colonies  stroiig  in  bees ;  a  prolific 
queen  is  also  very  important;  second, 
to  guard  against  the  chilling  and  loss 
of  the  brood  in  the  newly-formnd 
nuclei,  by  a  change  of  temperature 
or  the  lack  of  the  requisite  number  of 
bees  to  properly  protect  the  brood 
from  chilling.  The  cells,  if  left  too 
long,  must  be  carefully  watched,  for, 
as  soon  as  the  tirst  queen  is  hatched, 
the  bees  will  quickly  destroy  the  re- 
maining cells  by  biting  into  them  and 
removing  the  young  queens.  I  pro- 
ceed to  form  the  nuclei  the  evening 
before  I  wish  to  remove  the  cells,  by 
first  taking  a  frame  containing  the 
greatestnumberof  hatching  bees,  and 
putting  one  frame  only  in  a  hive,  and 
between  two  empty  combs.  If  there 
are  not  enough  adhering  bees  upon 
the  comb  of  brood,  bees  to  the  amount 
of  from  one-half  to  one  pound  may  be 
shaken  into  the  hive,  according  to 
the  weather,  being  careful  in  all  cases 
not  to  get  the  queen  in.  The  bees 
should  be  shut  in  until  morning  before 
being  liberated.  Some  small  boards 
should  be  set  up  in  front  of  the  hive, 
so  that  the  bees  may  mark  their  new 
location  and  not  return  to  the  old  hive. 

Remove  all  tlie  queen-cells  from 
the  hive.  The  cells  may  be  separated 
by  using  the  warm  knife,  leaving  a 
small  piece  of  comb  attached  to  each. 
To  introduce  them,  all  you  need  to  do 
is  to  spread  one  end  of  the  combs  in 
the  nucleus,  and  place  the  cell  in 
between  the  bars  in  such  a  position 
that  nothing  will  prevent  the  queen 
from  emerging  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  cell.  If  the  queens  have  hatched 
on  your  hands,  and  you  have  been 
fortunate  to  have  saved  them,  all  you 
need  to  do  is  to  simply  let  one  run  in 
at  the  entrance  of  the  hive.  The  bees 
will  not  harm  or  molest  her  in  the 
least.  No  more  bees  need  be  added, 
butafter  the  queen  shall  have  hatched, 
and  the  most  of  the  brood  also,  select 
another  frame  of  the  oldest  brood 
that  may  be  found,  and  place  it  in 
the  centre  of  the  nucleus  which  will 
serve  to  add  strength  to  the  immature 
colony,  and  if  for  any  reason  the 
queen  has  not  hatched  or  has  been 
lost,  you  may  soon  know  it,  as  queen- 
cells  will  soon  be  started  if  the  frame 
contains  any  uncapped  brood,  which 
is  an  easier  and  surer  test  of  queen- 
lessness  than  not  finding  the  queen. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  this 
method  of  increase  will  plainly  be 
seen  ;  first,  the  bees  do  not  waste  any 
of  their  energies  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, but  are  obliged  to  work  on  such 
eggs  or  larva?  as  are  given  them  ;  the 
queens  are  reared  in  strong  colonies, 
and  I  think  are  superior  to  queens 
hatched  in  the  natural  way.  The  bee- 
keeper need  not  be  without  queens, 
as   any    one   surely    will  be  if  they 


depend  upon  the  bees  to  rear  them 
under  the  swarming  impulse.  I  have 
known  a  colony  of  pure  Italians  to 
build  but  one  queen-cell,  and  then  it 
was  of  such  thickness  and  solidity 
that  the  queen  could  not  hatch.  I  have 
also  known  bees  to  swarm  and  not 
leave  anything  nearer  a  queen  than 
newly-laid  eggs,  and  without  any 
queen-cells  whatever. 

This  is  also  the  safest  manner  of 
introducing  queens,  for  but  very  few 
of  the  nuclei  will  fail  to  have  a  queen. 
Some  may  be  lost  on  taking  their 
bridal  trip,  if  the  hives  are  not  placed 
in  proper  position,  and  the  right  dis- 
tance apart.  It  will  also  be  seen  that 
it  takes  but  few  bees  to  start  a 
nucleus,  as  we  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  brood  to  form  them,  and  brood 
may  be  taken  every  .week  from  a 
strong  colony  and  not  perceptibly 
weaken  it  if  "done  judiciously,  if  the 
queens  are  prolific,  and  none  others 
should  be  allowed  in  the  apiary  of  a 
modern  and  progressive  bee-keeper. 

Cato,0  Mich. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Bees  in  a  (Jreeiilioiise  in  Winter. 


J.  A.   BALMER. 


On  Nov.  14,  1885,  I  was  offered  a 
colony  of  bees.  Their  owner  intended 
to  brimstone  them  to  get  the  honey, 
(about  5  lbs).  They  were  in  a  box- 
hive,  and  as  the  man  wanted  to  save 
his  hive,  I  undertook  to  drive  the 
bees.  The  day  was  cold,  but  not 
freezing.  I  turned  the  "  gum  "  upside 
down  and  commenced  knocking  the 
hive  and  smoking  them,  but  they 
would  not  drive,  so  I  cut  out  the  combs, 
brushed  the  bees  into  a  sieve,  and 
brought  them  home. 

I  had  placed  my  own  bees,  that 
same  day,  in  a  sawdust-packed  house, 
and  did  not  care  to  disturb  them  ; 
therefore  I  had  to  hive  these  few  bees 
on  3  frames  of  drawn-out  foundation, 
without  a  particle  of  honey  or  bee- 
bread  in  them.  I  placed  them  in  a 
greenhouse  12x50  feet.  The  bees 
were  very  numb  from  cold,  but  soon 
recovered  under  the  influence  of  the 
greenhouse  temperature. 

I  made  them  some  nice,  thick, 
warm  feed,  using  granulated  sugar 
and  water  just  brought  to  a  boil;  to 
this  I  added  a  pinch  "of  tartaric  acid. 
They  took  the  feed  readily,  and  soon 
made  preparations  for  extending  the 
comb.  They  fiew  well  every  day,  and 
did  not  struggle  much  to  get  out  of 
their  confinement  ;  though  a  few 
would  be  lost  every  day.  The  point 
of  interest  in  these  bees  lies  in  the 
fac'.  that  they  were  badly  affected 
with  diarrhea  from  the  first  day  they 
were  put  into  the  greenhouse,  and 
this  without  pollen.  There  were  a 
few  flowers  in  the  greenhouse,  but 
very  few  pollen-yielding  ones.  After 
they  had  been  in-doors  5  days,  there 
came  a  warm  spell  of  weather,  and  I 
placed  them  in  a  sheltered  position 
out-doors;  they  flew  well,  but  still 
specked  their  hive. 

While  out-doors  I  made  an  examin- 
ation of  the  hive,  and  found  the  queen 
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laying  freely,  but  of  course  no  larvse, 
asthere  was  no  bee-bread  in  the  hive. 
Soon  the  weather  changed  and  1 
again  moved  them  in-doors.  I  kept 
them  two  weeks  on  pure  sugar  syrup, 
during  which  time  they  drew  out  and 
capped  three  sheets  of  foundation. 
And  I  never  saw  bees  with  the 
diarrhea  as  bad  as  they  had  it. 

As  I  pack  my  bees  without  remov- 
ing any  frames,  I  had  no  bee-bread  or 
honey  to  give  them  ;  so  I  went  to  a 
neiglibor  bee-man  and  got  two  frames 
well  filled  with  bee-bread  and  some 
honey  ;  one  of  these  I  placed  in  the 
hive,  the  other  I  hung  up  in  the 
liouse,  and  uncapped  a  little  of  the 
honey.  Soon  the  bees  were  working 
on  the  suspended  frame,  and  eventu- 
ally they  removed  every  particle  of 
honey  and  bee-bread  from  it.  They 
were  now  rearing  young  bees  pretty 
well,  and  had  a  few  inches  of  capped 
brood.  Many  of  the  bees  had  wax 
scales  sticking  to  their  bodies.  They 
still  had  the  diarrhea  very  badly,  and 
many  bees  were  dying  daily ;  they 
would  settle  on  a  leaf  and  gradually 
stiffen  and  die. 

The  temperature  of  the  house 
ranged  from  55°  to  63°  at  night,  to  70" 
or  SO^  during  the  day. 

This  I  think  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
correspondents  of  the  Bee  Journal 
early  last  year  while  discussing  the 
pollen  theory.  They  agreed  that 
cold,  and  cold  alone,  was  the  prime 
cause  of  diarrhea  among  bees. 
It  certainly  was  not  cold  in  this  case, 
for  the  temperatilre  was  never  below 
550,  Fahr. 

They  used  the  two  frames  of  bee- 
bread  very  quickly,  in  fact  so  quickly 
as  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  not  one- 
half  of  it  was  used  for  feeding  voung 
bees.  By  Jan.  1st,  the  supply  of  bee- 
bread  run  out,  and  bee-rearing 
stopped ;  their  supplies  were  now  all 
capped  and  I  then  tliought  that  the 
diarrhea  was  ended,  for  they  had  no 
pollen ;  but  not  so,  however,  for  the 
same  dirty  splatches  continued  to  be 
found  on  the  white-painted  sash- bars. 

I  kept  them  three  weeks  without 
bee-bread,  but  there  was  no  improve- 
ment in  their  diarrhetic  condition. 
Their  number  was  fast  being  reduced, 
so  I  gave  them  some  tlour,  and  placed 
a  frame  of  capped  stores  from  their 
own  hive  in  front  of  the  hive.  They 
then  commenced  to  rear  young  bees. 

My  object  in  placing  the  frame  of 
honey  outside  the  hive,  was  to  keep 
them  carrying  in.  and  see  what  they 
were  able  to  do.  On  Feb.  1  the  queen 
was  laying  freely,  yet  not  one-third  of 
her  egg.s  were  liatched  ;  the  bees,  no 
doul)l,  ate  them. 

What  was  tlie  cause  of  the  incess- 
ant diarrhea  y  It  could  not  have  been 
the  cold  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  eat- 
ing the  eggs  would  affect  their  health. 
Could  it  have  been  the  excessive 
moisture  in  the  greenhouse  V  Most 
of  the  bees  up  to  Feb.  1  liad  been 
reared  since  I)ec.  1  ;  therefore  they 
knew  no  other  pasture  than  the  green- 
house afforded  ;  and  not  5  per  cent 
were  lost  on  the  glass  by  struggling 
to  get  out. 

I  have  learned  one  lesson  from  these 
bees  that  is  not  recorded  in  the  text- 


books, namely,  that  old  bees  can 
produce  wax  at  will,  and  that  without 
the  aid  of  pollen  or  bee-bread.  I 
would  like  to  have  some  of  the  experi- 
enced apiarists  give  their  opinions  on 
the  above  case. 
raris,o+  Ills. 
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Tlie  f  iuterii  ProWeiii, 


S.   BITTENBENDER. 


This  problem  seems  to  be  the  most 
important  thing  to  be  mastered  by 
the  apiarists  of  to-day.  This  problem 
once  mastered  means  one-third  less 
cost  ill  the  production  of  honey. 
More  has  been  written  upon  this 
branch  of  our  growing  industry  than 
upon  any  other.  Hundreds  of  theories 
have  been  anvanced  through  the  bee- 
periodicals,  yet  all  have  been  found 
by  experience  to  be  only  theories. 

The  hibernation  theory,  as  advanced 
by  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke,  appeared 
plausible  at  first,  but  it  is  not  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  at  all.  Bees  in  a 
normal  condition  in  winter  have  a 
quiet  state  of  repose,  but  do  not 
hibernate  as  some  other  insects  do. 
My  reasons  for  so  believing  are  :  1. 
Strong  colonies  are  perfectly  quiet, 
(or  hibernating?)  in  January  and 
February  while  they  are  breeding  and 
consuming  honey,  either  in  the  cellar 
or  out-of-doors.  Can  bees  hibernate 
while  breeding  and  consuming  honey? 
2.  I  care  not  what  temperature  the 
air  outside  of  the  hive  is  (when  the 
hive  is  in  the  cellar  or  on  the  summer 
stands.)  strong  colonies  are  all  the 
time  humming  ?  Can  bees  hibernate 
while  bumming?  3.  Theants,  while 
in  the  state  of  hibernation,  are  appar- 
ently frozen  as  hard  as  ice  ;  pick  them 
up  and  they  will  be  found  as  motion- 
less as  a  stone  ;  here  is  true  hiberna- 
tion. Bees  in  this  state  will  not  live 
48  hours,  although  I  have  known 
them  to  become  seemingly  dead  for 
12  hours  (from  cold)  and  yet  survive 
when  placed  near  a  fire. 

How  may  we  winter  our  bees  on 
their  own  combs  with  natural  stores  ? 
Here  is  my  theory,  which  you  may 
call  the  "October  theory"  or  what- 
ever you  please : 

There  is  a  law  in  all  nature  which 
requires  living  things  to  take  periods 
of  repose.  Man  and  the  higher  orders 
of  creation  require  a  daily  repose  at 
night,  while  most  insects,  trees,  and 
flowers,  require  a  yearly  repose. 
Violate  these  laws  and  you  must 
suffer.  Nature  provides  for  all 
things.  She  bids  our  "pets"  to 
discontinue  breeding  from  Oct.  1,  to 
midwinter.  Common  sense  would 
teach  us  to  suppose  that  this  was  the 
natural  time  for  bees  to  hibernate  or 
repose'.  T5ees  in  their  natural  state 
in  the  woods  keep  themselves  in  the 
trunks  of  trees  4  to  6  inches  thick, 
where  the  autumnal  sun  cannot  dis- 
turb them  in  their  October  and  Nov- 
ember repose.  We  thwart  nature's 
ways  when  we  put  our  bees  into  a 
%-incli  hive  and  let  the  sun  beat  upon 
it  till  cold  weather  comes,  disturbing 
the  bee  in  its  natural  repose.  Bees 
should  be  put  into  the  cellar,  or  packed 


on  their  summer  stands,  as  soon  as 
they  stop  breeding ;  if  they  are  packed 
it  should  be  so  effectually  done  that 
the  warmth  of  the  October  and  Nov- 
ember sun  cannot  allure  them  out  of 
their  hives.  Bees  contract  their 
well-known  complaint  in  October  and 
November  as  follows  : 

During  the  first  cool  weather  in 
October,  breeding  having  ceased,  they 
fill  themselves  with  honey  prepara- 
toiy  for  tlieir  natural  repose,  but  in  a 
few  days  they  are  disturbed  by  the 
warmth  of  the  October  sun.  They 
take  a  flight.  The  apiarist  is  happy. 
The  bees  unload  themselves.  I  have 
known  them  to  spot  the  ground  con- 
siderably after  a  cold  spell  in  the  fall. 
The  cool  October  nights  cause  them 
to  till  themselves  with  honey  again 
for  nature's  repose,  but  another  warm 
day  thwarts  nature's  plans  once  more. 
Things  continue  thus  until  a  temper- 
ature of  10^  in  December  persuades 
the  bee-keeper  to  carry  tliem  into  the 
cellar  or  pack  them  on  their  summer 
stands,  "  according  to  scientific  prin- 
ciples. " 

Now  in  what  condition  do  we  find  the 
bees?  1.  They  are  weakened  by  the 
loss  of  their  natural  repose  the  same 
as  their  owner  would  be  were  his 
quiet  sleep  to  be  disturbed  every 
night  for  the  half  year.  2.  They  have 
already  the  germ  "of  diarrhea  within 
them.  Their  intestines  are  in  an 
abnormal  condition,  being  unnatur- 
ally exercised,  and  weakened  by 
inflammation.  8.  They  have  acquired 
an  unnatural  appetite  for  eating 
honey.  They  eat  too  much,  and  now 
being  deprived  of  their  natural  flights, 
soon  become  distended  beyond  endur- 
ance, and  with  tlieir  intestines  in- 
flamed, they  must  have  a  flight  every 
few  weeks  or  perish.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  we  lose  our  bees  when  we 
thus  treat  ttie  laws  of  nature  ?  Why 
do  bees  cease  breeding  October  l,if 
nature  does  not  bid  them  repose  at 
that  time  ?  It  is  not  because  they 
gather  no  honey,  for  in  February  and 
March  tliey  will  breed  without  col- 
lecting honey. 

In  support  of  the  theory  of  early 
reposing,  I  would  remind  the  reader 
of  the  fact  that  a  very  mild  fall,  with 
a  late  beginning  of  winter,  thus  giv- 
ing bees  frequent  flights,  is  a  certain 
forerunner  of  diarrhea  and  losses  of 
bees.  The  fall  of  1884  was  very  mild. 
Bees  took  a  flight  every  week  till 
December  10,  and  never  was  bee- 
diarrhea  so  prevalent  in  the  Unite 
States  as  during  the  succeeding  win- 
ter. 

Last  fall  my  brother  and  I  put  87 
colonies  into  caves;  53  were  put  in  3 
weeks  before  the  usual  time— I  think 
about  Nov.  10.  I  never  saw  bees 
winter  any  better  than  these  are  win- 
tering ;  they  have  no  signs  of  disease 
whatever.  Every  fliglit  that  bees  get 
after  Oct.  1  is  a  detriment.  I  doubt 
whether  breeding  in  this  latitude  (42^) 
is  any  advantage  after  Oct.  1. 

There  are  other  things  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  solution  of  this  wintering 
problem,  such  as  moisture,  food, 
temperature,  etc.,  but  the  most  im- 
portant thing  is  to  get  the  bees  in 
their  winter  repositories  early. 

Knoxville,?  Iowa. 
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Local  Convention  Directory. 


1886.  Time  cmd  place  of  Meeting. 

Apr.  27.— Des  Moines  County,  at  BurlinKton.  Iowa. 
Jno.  Nun.  Sec,  Mlddletuwn,  Iowa. 

Apr.  29,  30.— Western,  at  Kanasia  City,  Mo. 

P.  Baldwin,  Sec,  Independence,  Mo. 

Apr.  30.— Northern  Ohio,  at  Wellinptnn,  O. 

11.  K.  Boardnian,  Sec,  E.  Tnwnsend,  O. 

May  1.— Llnwood,  at  Rock  Ehn.  Wia. 

B.  J.  Thompson,  Sec. 

May  4,— W.  N.  V.  and  N.  Pa,,  at  Randolph,  N.  Y. 
A.  D.  Jacobs,  Sec,  Jitmestown,  N.  Y. 

May  5,  6.— Texas  State,  at  McKinney,  Tex. 

B.  h\  Carioll,  Sec,  Dresden,  Tex. 

May  11.— Cortland  Union,  at  CorMand,  N.  Y. 

D.  F.  Shattuck,  Sec,  Homer.  N.  Y. 

May  18.— Central  MichiEan,  at  N.  Lansing,  Mich. 
E.  W.  Wood.  Sec,  N.  Lanslnti,  Mich. 

May  20.— Wis.  Lake  Shore  Center,  at  Kiel,  Wis. 
Ferd  Zastrow.  Sec,  Millhome.  Wis. 

Oct.  19,  20.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ills. 
J.  M.  IlambauBh,  Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 

Dec.  1,  2.— Michigan  State,  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec,  Clinton,  Mich. 

fW  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetinirs.- Bd. 
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Gathering  Pollen— 11.  E.  Hill, 
Titusville,x3  Pa.,  on  April  9,  1886, 
says : 

A  warm  spell  of  weather  about 
March  25  opened  the  willow  and  soft 
maple.  But  ou  March  27  the  tempera- 
ture lowered  to  30°  above  zero,  which 
suspended  work  in  the  hives.  We 
are  having  nice  weather  now,  and 
the  bees  are  carrying  in  pollen  to-day. 


Only  One  Colony  Lost.— W.  Stearns, 
Lima,*©  O.,  on  April  12, 1886,  says : 

Here  the  last  season  was  a  very 
poor  one  for  honey ;  consequently 
very  many  colonies  died  during  the 
past  winter  for  want  of  honey.  I  lost 
only  one  colony  out  of  50  put  into  the 
cellar,  and  that  one  the  mice  destroy- 
ed. I  intend  to  unite  them  down  to 
38.  The  bees  are  bringing  in  pollen 
to-day  for  the  first. 


Reversible  Hives,  etc.  —  Edwin 
Wilby,  Toronto,  Ont.,  on  April  4, 
1886,  writes : 

I  think  that  Mr.  Ileddon's  new  hive 
is  just  the  thing.  I  have  long  thought 
that  the  brood-nest  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed any  more  than  is  necessary.  I 
commenced  to  keep  bees  26  years  ago, 
making  my  own  hives,  as  I  was  a  car- 
riage-maker by  trade.  I  commenced 
with  the  box-hive,  at  which  time  I 
had  not  heard  of  Mr.  Lungstroth's 
book.  I  afterward  bought  Lang- 
stroth's  book,  and  made  his  style  of 
hives  after  tliat.  My  bees  never  were 
troubled  with  foul  brood,  and  I  never 
lost  any  bees  by  having  pollen  left  in 
the  hives  in  the  winter.  I  notice  on 
page  184  is  an  article  by  Charles  F. 
Muth,  and  as  far  as  my  experience 


goes  I  can  endorse  every  word  that  he 
says.  I  wish  to  thank  him  for  putting 
his  experience  in  print.  I  always 
have  kept  bees  for  pleasure,  but  ray 
son  attends  to  them  now.  We  luive 
26  colonies  in  the  city,  all  in  good 
condition,  packed  in  sawdust  2  feet 
thick,  back,  front,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  hives.  It  has  been  23^  below 
zero  the  past  winter  here.  We  had 
very  little  surplus  honey  last  summer. 
All  my  bees  are  wintered  on  the  sum- 
mer stands,  8  inches  from  the  ground, 
under  a  water-proof  shed.  Tliey  stand 
on  a  platform,  and  all  have  6  inches 
of  sawdust  under  each  hive  on  the 
I)latforni.  I  never  lose  any  except 
now  and  then  one  by  a  queen  dying. 


Success  in  Wintering.— Wm.  B. 
McCormick,  Uniontown,?  Pa.,  on 
April  9,  1886,  says  : 

I  have  wintered  my  25  colonies  of 
bees  without  any  loss— 9  colonies  in 
the  cellar  and  16  packed  on  the  sum- 
mer stands  ;  both  did  equally  well.  I 
think  that  my  apiary  is  now  entirely 
clear  of  foul  brood,  which  destroyed 
my  40  colonies  (save  one)  during  the 
summer  of  1883.  I  hope  we  may  have 
a  good  honey  season  the  coming 
summer. 


Bees  have  Wintered  Well,  etc.— 2 
—J.  L.  Comstock,  (36-35),  Sac  City,K) 
Iowa,  on  April  12, 1886,  writes  :  i 

I  started  with  9  colonies  iu  the 
spring  of  1885,  increased  them  to  36, 
and  took  off  .500  pounds  of  surplus 
honey.  On  Nov.  28,  1885,  I  put  36 
colonies  into  the  cellar.  1  put  them 
out  on  April  7,  1886,  and  found  one 
colony  queenless,  so  I  united  it  with 
another,  which  leaves  me  35  good 
colonies  to  start  with.  We  organized 
a  bee-keepers'  association  here  on 
March  27,  known  as  the  "  Sac  County 
Bee-Keepers'  Association."  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  duly  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year :  President,  S.  R. 
Gulp ;  John  15arlow,  Vice-President ; 
Wm.  P.  Drewry,  Treasurer;  J.  L. 
Comstock,  Secretary  ;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Wesley  Cheney,  Wm.  P. 
Drewry,  and  Walter  Harrison.  The 
association  is  to  meet  on  the  last 
Saturday  of  each  month  at  10  a.m.,  at 
the  Court  House  in  Sac  City,  Iowa. 


Experience  in  Wintering.- Thos. 
S.  Wallace,  Clayton,*o  Ills.,  on  March 
31,1886,  writes: 

I  invari:ibly  put  my  bees  into  the 
cellar,  which  is  about  16x36  feet  with 
a  partition  in  the  centre,  and  with 
cemented  floor.  One  room  is  used  to 
store  apples,  potatoes,  etc.,  and  my 
bees ;  the  other  room  is  used  for  a 
kitchen  and  dining-room.  I  place 
the  hives  one  on  the  other  in  rows 
just  so  I  can  pass  between  them.  I 
close  the  entrances  before  I  put  them 
into  the  cellar.  After  they  are  all 
in  I  go  through  and  let  them  all  out. 
I  have  a  ventilator  in  the  bottom  of 
each  hive.  I  put  about  50  colonies  in 
the  cellar  about  Dec.  1,  and  .50  more 
on  Dec.  31,  1885.  I  left  them  in  tor 
about  3  months,  when  I  put  them  out. 


I  found  5  colonies  dead— 1  was  out  of 
honey,  the  other  4  had  honey  but  not 
enougti  bees  to  keep  up  tlie  heat. 
They  had  used  up  the  honey  that  was 
in  reach,  but  could  not  spread  out  to 
get  more.  Bees  are  in  good  condition 
up  this  date,  but  the  weather  is  very 
poor  lor  bees.  It  has  been  snowing 
every  few  days.  I  keep  ray  bees  on 
honey  if  they  have  it;  if  they  have 
no  honey  I  feed  them  sugar  syrup. 
I  think  that  pollen  is  certainly  neces- 
sary for  bees  to  eat,  or  nature  would 
not  have  them  gather  so  much  of  it. 
I  think  that  more  bees  die  from  eat- 
ing poor  honey  than  from  eating 
pollen.  I  do  not  think  that  pollen 
will  hurt  any  healthy  colony  of  bees 
in  a  proper  place.  I  think  that  the 
moth  will  wholly  subsist  on  pure  wax. 
I  have  had  them  to  hatch  and  breed 
in  nice  boxes  of  white  clover  honey, 
and  almost  destroy  it  before  I  would 
know  it.  They  did  not  seem  to  eat 
the  honey,  but  the  wax. 


No  Dead  Bees  this  Spring.— T.  F. 

Bingham,  Abronia,?  Mich.,  on  April 
8,  1886,  writes  : 

Bees  had  a  nice  flight  to-day— only 
one  colony  dead  from  those  that  were 
wintered  out-of-doors.  Those  in  the 
cellar  have  been  there  for  5  months, 
and  are  as  quiet  as  when  put  in.  Shall 
put  them  out  in  a  day  or  two.  There 
are  no  dead  bees  around  here  this 
spring. 


Bringing  in  Honey.— John  Key, 
East   Saginaw,©  Mich.,   on  April  8, 

1886,  says  : 

My  bees  have  gone  to  work  on  the 
maples  to-day,  and  are  bringing  iu 
some  honey.  If  the  weather  keeps 
warm  the  willows  will  be  in  bloom  m 
a  few  days,  and  then  the  bees  can  get 
plenty  of  pollen.  My  bees  "came 
through  the  winter  in  good  condition  : 
I  did  not  lose  a  colony.  I  think  that 
fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  bees  in  North- 
ern Michigan  have  wintered. 


Bee-Keeping  in  Kentucky.— G-  W. 
Ashby,  Valley  Station,  5  Ky., on  April 
5,  1886,  writes  : 

For  the  last  10  days  we  have  had 
one  continued  series  of  rain,  hail,  and 
snow  storms.  During  the  few  days 
of  warm  weather  that  we  had  in 
March,  the  bees  brought  iu  pollen 
plentifully,  and  some  water.  I  have 
a  few  Northern  willows  that  the  bees 
literally  covered  in  their  eagerness  to 
gather  everything  in  bloom.  I  have 
made  some  inquiry,  and  find  that 
there  has  been  but  little  loss  in  win- 
tering, except  among  my  bees.  I 
have  lost  U ;  all  by  not  feeding  them 
early  enough  to  give  them  time  to  cap 
their  stores  over,  consequently  it 
soured,  and  the  capped  honey  was  so 
scattered  that  they  died,  with  plenty 
of  honey,  but  they  could  not  get  at  it. 
Some  have  lost  1  or  2  in  30  colonies  ; 
some  none  in  15  to  20.  We  have  some 
"  bee-gum  "  men  here  yet;  one  has  11, 
and  lost  one.  He  has  2  colonies  in 
patent  hives  that  wintered  all  right. 
I  engaged  to  transfer  all  of  his  bees 
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for  him,  and  two  or  three  others  want 
theirs  transferred.  There  is  one  here 
■who  has  about  20  large  "  bee-gums  " 
whose  colonies  stand  year  after  year 
and  cast  very  large  swarms,  most  of 
■which  go  to  the  woods.  He  hardly 
knows  what  honey  is.  as  he  gets  so 
little  of  it.  The  white  clover,  I  thinli, 
is  not  hiu-t.  That  is  our  maiu  surplus 
crop.  I  have  four  acres  of  Alsike, 
and  some  melilot. 


Working  on  Oats  and  Corn.— Ur. 
C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,5  His.,  on 
April  14,  1886,  says  : 

We  have  had  very  little  weather  for 
bees  to  fly,  but  they  worked  up  about 
2  bushels  of  ground  com  -""  -""•■ 
yesterday. 


and  oats 


Sectional  Hives.— 11.  M.  Noble, 
Swedesburgh,<:x  Iowa,  writes : 

Are  not  bee-keepers  deceived  by 
discarding  the  Langsfroth  Hive  for 
the  different  traps  that  are  being 
manufactured  now  V  I  am  about  as 
old  a  bee-keeper  as  tliere  is  in  the 
United  States  ;  I  have  kept  bees  over 
SO  ye^rs,  and  I  hud  that  the  less 
fixtures  you  have  the  less  profit.  Why, 
I  saw  a  bee  hive  40  years  ago  that  was 
in  sectional  parts  so  that  one  part  of 
it  could  be  taken  off  by  cutting  the 
combs  with  a  wire.  Any  part  could 
be  reversed  except  the  top  section. 


cumbed.  We  have  a  fine  prospect  for 
white  clover  this  season.  I  have 
already  seen  young  bees  on  tlie  wing. 
Snow  has  been  falling  for  two  days 
and  nights  here ;  it  is  now  about  4 
inches  deep. 


Bee-Keeping  in  Texas.— J.  W.  Eck- 
man,  Richmond, <x  Texas,  on  April  6, 
1886,  writes  : 

On  Jan.  28  bees  commenced  carry- 
ing in  pollen.  We  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  cold  weather  since  that  time. 
I  had  my  first  swarms  on  March  31. 
It  is  now  nearly  cold  enough  for  frost, 
which  stopped  swarming  to-day.  From 
190  I  increased  my  apiary  to  270  last 
season,  and  took  23,000  pounds  of 
extracted  honey.  I  have  taken  out 
about  1,00<)  pounds  tliis  spring  that 
was  left  in  the  hives  last  fall  on 
account  of  sickness,  and  there  is 
about  3,000  or  4,000  pounds  more  in 
the  hives  that  should  be  taken  out, 
but  I  cannot  on  account  of  starting 
robbing.  Our  bees  do  all  tlieir 
swarming  in  April  and  the  first  of 
May,  and  gather  no  surplus  honey 
until  the  middle  or  latter  part  of 
May,  when  basswood  and  horse-mint 
come  into  bloom. 


Fine  Prospect  for  White  Clover.— 
Geo.  W.  Morris,  Cornishville,©  Ky., 
on  April  7, 1886,  writes  : 

My  bees  have  wintered  well,  con- 
sidering the  small  amount  of  atten- 
tion given  them.  I  lost  only  one  colony 
out  of  20,  and  found  another  one  that 
was  queenless,  which  I  gave  to 
another  weak  colony.  On  March  14, 
15,  16,  17,  and  18,  bees  bad  good 
flights,  and  brought  in  some  pollen  ; 
since  then  they  have  not  had  much 
chance  to  fly  on  account  of  cold, 
rainy  weather.  In  looking  over  108 
colonies  of  my  neighbor's  bees,  I 
found  15  dead  colonies.  They  were, 
in  the  most  part,  black  bees  that  suc- 
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^p^eciaX  ll0ticcs. 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing  to  this  ofBce.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post-Office,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post^ 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


Our  Ne»v   Catalogue   of   Bee-Keepers' 

Supplies  for  1886  is  issued,  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  one  desiring  a  copy.  Send  name  and 
address,  plainly  wi-itten,  on  a  Postal  Card 
for  it. 


Preserve  your  papers  for  reference. 
If  you  ha%'e  no  BINDER  we  will  mail  you 
one  tor  75  cents,  or  you  can  have  one  free 
if  you  will  send  us  4  new  yearly  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Bee  Journal. 


The  ^Vestern  World  Oulde  and  Hand- 
Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  besides 
their  own,  with  $3,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


Frank  LeNlie**  ISoQday  MInsazlne  is  red- 
olent of  Spring  both  in  text  and  illustration.  The 
Easter  Festival,  which  comes  this  year  on  Apr.  2^, 
its  latest  possible  date,  is  largely  dealt  with.  The 
'*  Ancient  Customs  of  Easter  Day,"  is  a  very  Inter- 
esting article,  and  Dr.  Talmage's  sermon,  "The 
Queen  of  Festivals,"  is  a  powerful  presentation  of 
Easter  lessons.  "The  Flight  of  the  Bells,"  with 
its  pretty  picture,  is  a  quaint  French  Easter  legend. 
Full  installments  of  the  several  serials,  and  many 
appropriate  and  enjoyable  short  articles  and 
poems  are  in  it.  Altogether  this  May  number  is 
an  exceptionally  interesting  one. 


Honey  and  Beeswax. Market. 

Office  of  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
Monday,  10  a.  m.,  April  19, 1886. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAGO. 

■  HONEY. -Comb  is  coming  forward  more  freely 
and  prices  now  are  l.^aific.  for  1-lb.  sections.  Ex- 
tracted is  in  light  demand  at  .lOTc.  California 
comb  honey,  in  2a>.  sections,  'J^\'2c. 
BEESWAX.— 23(^2tc.  per  lb.  Not  much  offered. 
B.  A.  BURNETT.  161  South  Water  Bl. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY. -We  now  quote  :  Fancy  white  comb 
In  1-lb.  sections,  12@13c.;  In  2-lb.  sections,  9@10c. 
Fancy  buckwheat  honey  in  1-lb.  sections,  9c. :  in 
2-lb.  sections,  7®8c.  Off  grades  l®2c.  per  lb.  less. 
Extracted,  whit8,6®7c;  buckwheat,  SSSt^c.  Cali- 
fornia, 5(S6c. ;  Southern,  as  to  color  and  flavor, 
per  gallon,  ,'>n@6oc. 

BBESWAX.-2-@28c.  „    ^ 

MCCADL  &  HILDRETH  BROS.,  34  HudSOn  St. 

BOSTON. 
nONEY.— One-lb.  sections, white  clover,  13@15c; 
2-pound  sections,  ll(«13c.    Extracted,  6@8c. 
BEESWAX.— 25  ctB.  per  lb. 

Blakb  &  KiPLKT.  57  Chatham  Street. 

BAN  FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.— White  and  ex.  white  comb,  im®13c.; 
dark  comb,  fi^^Hc.    "White  extracted,  5M<3*5^c.; 
amber,  4f*4Xc.:  dark  and  candled,  3^**40. 
BEESWAX.— Quotable  at  21MI23C.,  wholesale. 
O.  B.  S.wiTH  &  Co..  423  Front  Street. 

DETROIT. 
HONEY.— The  supply  of  comb  honey  is  consid- 
erably decreased  and  prices  a  trifle  firmer.    Best 
white  in  1-lb.  sections  13'g*I4  cts. 
BEESWAX.— Scarcest  230250. 

M.  H.  Hunt..  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

ST.  LODIS. 
HONEY.— Choice    comb,  10@12c.     Strained,  in 
barrels,  4{a5c.     Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  in 
No.  I  p.ickages.  M  apvance  on  above  prices.     Ex- 
tracted in  barrels, 5(a5i.^. 
BEESWAX.— Firm  at  221.sc.  for  prime. 

D.  G.  TtlTT  A  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— Extracted  honey   brings  4(a8c.,  and 

choice  comb  honey  brings  12®  1 5c.  in  a  jobbing  way. 

BEES  VVAX.— In  demand  at  22(!iJ25c.  for  yellow. 

C.  F.  MUTH  &  Son.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CLEVELAND. 

HONEY.— One  pound  sections,  14@15c.;  2-lb.  13c 
Extracred,  7(«i8c. 
BEESWAX.— Scarce  at  25c. 

A.  C.  KENDKL.  115  Ontario  street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
HONEY.— Sales  of  comb  are  good,  while  extrac- 
ted is  very  dull  and  low.  One-pound  sections  are 
scarce;  stocks  of  all  othergrades  are  well  supplied. 
C:ilif.  2-tbs.  bring  ll(*12c.;  Eastern  2-lbs.,  12(g*13c.; 
1-lbs.,  white,  14@l5c.:  dark,  12(&13C.  Extracted, 
5@fic.;  Southern,  3^@4C. 
BEBSWAX.-23C. 

('i.EMONS^LOON  &  Co..cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 
HONEY.— This  market  is  very  poorly  supplied 
with  honey  of  any  kind  just  now,  and  comb  honey 
in  1-lb.  seelons,  and  extracted  in  barrels  or  kegs, 
is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  We  quote  :  Choice 
white  1-lb.  sections,  16@18c.  White  extracted  in 
kegs  or  barrels,  7hi'<f  8^c. :  dark,  in  same,  6(g)7c. 
BEESWAX.— Scarce  at  2.'>ia,2(lc. 

A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  St. 


Perforated-Zinc.— We  have  laid  in  a 
stock  of  perforated  zinc,  for  excluding 
drones  and  queens,  and  can  fill  orders  for 
any  size  of  pieces  or  quantity  at  15  cents 
per  square  foot,  or  in  full  sheets  3x8  feet  at 
$2.7.')  per  sheet.  We  also  have  pieces  cut  to 
fit  the  Langstroth  hive— 19?ixl4;4— Price  25 
cents  each. 


Kendall's  Horse  Book.— No  book  can 
be  more  useful  to  horse  owners.  It  has  35 
engravings,  illustrating  positions  of  sick 
horses,  and  treats  all  diseases  in  a  plain  and 
comprenensive  manner.  It  has  many  good 
recipes,  etc.  Price,  25c.,  in  either  Engllsli 
or  German. 
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There  will  be  a  Riisli  for  supplies 
needed  in  the  apiary  after  awhile,  and  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  urge  all  to  look 
over  their  stock,  ascertain  what  will  be 
needed,  and  get  it  on  hand  before  it  is  nec- 
essary for  use— thus  avoiding  the  perplexity 
consequent  upon  its  possible  delay  in  reach- 
ing them  in  time. 


AJsike  Clover  Seed.— We  can  furnish 
Alsike  Clover  Seed  at  $8.50  per  bushel— or 
$2.25  per  peck.  These  prices  will  take  the 
place  of  those  published  in  our  Catalogue, 
until  further  notice. 


'  Our  rates  for  two  or  more  copies  of 
the  book,  "  Bees  and  Honey,"  may  be  found 
on  the  Book  List  on  the  second  page  of  this 
paper.  Also  wholesale  rates  on  all  books 
where  they  are  purchased  "  to  sell  again." 


Wire  Nails  have  advanced  in  price,  as 
will  be  seen  by  quotations  on  page  159,  last 
column. 


1^~  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journal 
will  be  sent  free  upon  application.  Any  one 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview by  sending  the  names  to  this  office, 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 


gidwertisjetwjeitts. 


Ofkfk  COI-OJriES  of  Choice  Italian  Bees  foi 
^i\J\J  Sale.    For  terms,  adddeas 

W.  a.  MAVIS,  (box  US), 
13W9t  VOUNGSVILLB,  PA. 


BEE  Hives  and  SectloDD  — Send  toHERR& 
BBULE.  manufacturers,  Beaver  Dam, Wis.,  for 
price  lists.    Good  materials.    Low  prices.      luA:;6t 

Ori  SIMPLICITY  Hives  with  Italian  Bees,  bred 
^jyj  10  years  from  Imported  mothers,  at  $6.uo. 
15W3t         A.  L.  GOULD,  Ridltevllle,  Iroq.  Co.,  Ills. 


200  Colonies  Italian  &  Hybrid  Bees 

IX  9  and  10  frame  hives,  all  strong;  and  healthy, 
wintered  in  the  cellar.  Will  deliver  them  aboard 
of  cars-for  Italians,  W8.50  ;  Hybrids  at  »>. SO. 
Will  guarantee  aa  represented,  or  money  refunded. 
Italian  Queen*— Untested.  *i.oo  ;  Tested,  *2.5o. 
Send  money  by  P.  O.  Order  or  KeKlstered  Letter. 
16W8t  L.  J.  BIEHt.,JiUTLER,  IND. 


JONES'  FRAME-PLYERS. 


FOR  taking  frames  out  of  lilves,  or 
moving  them  in  any  way  desired.  It  is 
made  of  galvanized  iron,  and  can  be  utilized 
in  many  ways.  It  has  a  long  claw  for  loos- 
ening frames,  and  a  hook  which  may  be  used 
for  carrying  other  frames  besides  the  one 
held  by  the  Flyers.    Price,  40  cts..  by  mail. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  02.5  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MODEST    HIVES 

FOR  SAL.I<:  CHEAP. 

ANY  one  desiring  llframe  "Modest 
Hives,"  nailed  and  painted,  and  very 
cheap,  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  the 
undersigned,  who  has  a  quantity  he  wishes 
to  dispose  of.  E.D.PERRY, 

lewit  DUNDEE,  ILLS. 


COMB  FOUNDATION ! 

Five  per  rent.  Piscouiit. 

UNTIl.  May  I,  1886,  wc  will  give  a 
DIscound  of  5  per  cent,  on  all  orders  for 
Comb  Foundation,  from  the  i)rices  quoted  in 
our  Price  Lists  for  1886.  This  reduction  is 
made  on  account  of  the  decline  in  the  price 
of  Beeswax. 

CHAS,  DADANT  &  SON,  Hamilton,  111. 
THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON,  Chicago,  111. 


LOOK!    LOOK! 

ALIj-WOOD  Jjangstroth  Frames,  same  as  A. 
I.  Root's  make,  fLSi)  per  ion  ;  %i-2J>i>  per  i.ixxi. 
romb  Foundation,  made  on  latest  imprnved  Mill. 
Heavy,  in  in  or  2'>  lb.  box,  4n  cts.  per  lb.;  Thin,  45c. 
Simplicity  Hives.  Sections.  Smokers,  and  Supplies 
generally.  Pure  Italian  Bees  and  (|ueena  a 
specialty.    Circular  and  Price-List  free. 

16W4t  PARRISH,  Franklin  Co.,  ILLS. 


A  iWAKDED  First  Premium  at  the  Michigan 
State  Fair  in  1SH4  ;  and  aKain  in  1SS5  at  the 
Inter-State  Fair  held  at  St.  .loseph.  Mo.  Prices 
greatly  reduced.  SPECIAL  RATES  on  large  lots. 
Address  as  above  for  price-list  of  Apiarian  Supplies 
and  Berry-Packages.  i6Wlt 


Lewis'  V-Groove  One-Piece 

SECTIONS. 

Down,  Down,  Goes  the  Price  ! 

First  Quality  AVliite  Basstvood  One- 
Pound  SECTIONS— in  lots  of  500  to 
3,000— $4.00  per  1,000. 

Special  Freight  Rates 

If  3,000  or  more  are  wanted,  write  for  special 
prices  delivered  to  you,  freight  paid  by  us. 

G.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO., 

■WATEKTOWiN,  WIS. 

April  15,  1886.  16Wtf 


Bee-Keepers'  Supplies, 

Of  ALL  KINDS, 

Sections  &  Comb  Foundation 

A   SPECIALTY. 

125  colonies  of  Bees forsale 

iiiQuinby  frames,  mostly  Italians. 

Hf  These  Bees  will  be  SOLD 
CHEAP.  Send  for  prices.  Also, 
for  Illustrated  Price-List. 

TV.  E.  CLAKK.,  successor  to  L.C.  Root. 

1 1  A13t  ORISKANY.  Oneida  County.  N.  Y. 


ITALIAN  BEES  FOR  SALE. 

WE  hHve  wintered  our  128  Colonies  of  Bees 
withmit  loss.  If  you  wish  to  try  our  yellow 
bees  that  are  bred  for  business  and  pleasure,  write 
us  at  once  for  purticulars. 

1>.  £,  JL*HOMAIEDI£I7  «&  BRO., 
16Wlt  COLO.  Story  Co..  IOWA. 


Prices  Reduced. 

THE  "BOSS"  ONE-PIECE 

SECTIONS. 


Patented  June  28,  1881. 


$4.00 


WE    have  KEDtCED    the  PRICES 
on  One-Piece  Sections  as  follows  : 
Oiie*Pouiid    Sections, 

In  lots  of 
500  to  3,000,  ^  1,000, 

^^~  For  larger  orders  write  for  prices.  _j^3 

J.  FORNCROOK  &  CO., 

5Ctf  Watertown.  Wi8.,  April  15,  1886. 

|^~Th08.  G.  Newman  &  Son,  of  Chicago,  sell 
the  one-piece  Sections  manufactured  by  us. 


W.  Z.  HUTCIHNSON, 

In  order  to  more  fully  supply  the  wants  of  his  cus- 
tomers, has  entered  into  partnership  with  his  neigh- 
bor, R  L.  Taylor,  and  will  offer  for  sale,  bees  (lull 
colonies,  or  by  the  pound),  queens.  Given  founda- 
tion, white  poplar  sections,  hives,  cases,  feeders, 
empty  combs,  etc  .  etc.  Also  hens'  eggs,  for  hatch- 
ing, of  three  varieties.  For  circular  and  price-list, 
address  "W.  Z.   M  I7TCHINS01V. 

8Etf  ROGERSViLLE,  Genesee  Co..  MICH. 


ITALIAN  BEES  AND  aUEfiNS, 

Plj'iiioutli    Rock    Eggs  and   Rabbits. 

Send  for  Circular  to,  C.  WEEKS, 

14E4t  CLIFTON,  TENN. 


HOW  to  MONKEY  with  BEES 

and  Price-List  of  Apiarian  Supplies.    Sample  of 
Foundation  free  for  your  address  on  a  postal  card. 
J.  W.  Bittenbender,  Knoxviile,  Marion  Co.,  Iowa. 
14Eif 


A  YEAR  AMONG  THE  BEES, 

BEIN'G 

A  Talk  about   some    of   the  Implements,  Plans 

and  Practices  of   a  Bee-keeper  of   2r>  years' 

Experience,  who  has  for  H  yars  rruzde  the 

Production  of    Honey  his    Exclusive 

Business. 

B^s"  JDT<..  c-  c-  is/lxx^t^:h:t^. 

Price,  75  cents,  by  mail.  This  is  a  new  work 
of  about  140  pages,  well-printed  and  nicely  bound 
in  cloth.    Address, 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Italian  Bees  and  Comb  Foundation. 

^n  i-r\  1  nCi  <^OI-OIVlES  of  very 
tjyj  \j\J  X\J\J  choice  Italian  Bees  for 
spring  delivery.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 
Nuclei,  Queens,  and  Bees  by  the  pound  for 
the  season. 

COIUB  FOUNDATION  FOR  SALE;. 
Wax  made  up  by  the  lb.  or  worked  for  a 
share  of  the   wax.    Samples  of  foundation 
free.    Price-List  ready. 

o.  :e3:.  TO"W'3srsE]iNrx5, 

lOEtf     ALAMO,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  MICH. 


Buckeye  Sections-V-Groove. 

White  as  snow.    Any  size.    Very  Cheap. 

WK  manufacture  the  Scientific  Bee-Hive, 
shipped  in  the  tlat  (body  and  frames); 
can  be  set  up  in  5  minutes,  without  hammer 
or  nails.    This  hive  beats  them  all  for  comb 
honey.    Send  for  circular  to 
16C4t  J.  B.  raCTRRAV,  ADA,  O. 


TF>STED    ITALIAN    QUEENS.    «2,S»  ; 
Uniefted.  $i.L'5.    After  Mny  l.'^.  25  cents  leas. 
Bees.  $l.UOper  lb.    MISS  A.  M.TAYLOR. 
l(iW.:t  Mulberry  Grove,  Bond  Co.,  Ills. 


FOB  SAL,E.-Nlne  Colonies  nr  Bees.  Par- 
ticulars address,  Robt.  Boylan,  Portland,  Mich 

16Wlt 
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REDUCED  PRICES  ON  SUPPLIES. 

Oiie-ponnd  Sections,  ?4.00  per  1,000.      Two-poniids,  $4.50  per  1,000. 

li-anKStrotli  Frames,  ready  to  nail,  per  hundred,  $1.25. 

Comb  Foundation  Is  subject  to  a  discount  of  5  per  cent,  until  May  1. 

Glass,  5x6,  per  box  of  240  lights,  reduced  to  $2.50. 

Standard  and  Improved  Langstroth  Hives,  cut  and  ready  to  nail,  are  reduced 
from  5  to  :iO  cents  per  hive,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the  following  table  of  New  Prices : 


STANDARD  LANGSTKOTH  HIVES  (14xl8J|  Inches  inside). 


Ouantltr.       Numbers  12  3  4 

5  hives.ormore.each.. 90. .11.25. .$1.60. .81.45. 
10  hives.or  more,  each..88..  1.23..  l.o8..  1.4.3. 
25  hives.or  more,  each..85..  1.20..  1.55..  1.40. 
50  hives.or  more,  each. .80..    1.15..    1.50..    1.35. 


5  6 

$1.75..  $1.20. 
1.73..  1.18. 
1.70..  1.15. 
1.65..    1.10 


lOOhivea, ormore,  each..75..    1.10..    1.45..    1.30..    1.60..    1.05 


7  8 

.$1.70..  $2.00 
.    1.68..    1.98.. 
1.65..    1.95.. 
.    1.60..    1.90.. 
.    1.55..   1.85.. 


9 

$1..30 
1.28 
1.25 
1.20 
1.15 


IMPROVED  LANGSTROTH  HIVES— With  Manipulating-  Side 


Quantity.       Numbers  1  2  3 

5  hives, or  more,  ea.  $1.30.  .$1.6.t.. $2.00. 

10  hives,  or  more,  ea..    1.28..    1.63..    1.98. 

25  hives,  or  more,  ea..    1.25..    1.60..   1.95 

SOhives,  ormore,  ea..   1.20..   1..55..   1.90. 

100hives,ormore,ea..    1.15..    1.50..    1.85. 


4  5  6  7  8 

$1.90 ..  $2.20 ..  $1.63 ..  $2.10 .  .$2.45 
1.88..  2.18..  1.63..  2.08..  2.43 
1.85..  2.15..  1.60.,  2.05..  2.40 
1.80..  2.10..  1.55..  2.00..  2.35 
1.75..    2.05..    1.50..    1.95..   2.30 


9 

.$1.65. 
1.63. 
.  1.60. 
.  1.55. 
.    1.50. 


10 

.$1.30 
.  1.28 
.  1.25 
.  1.20 
.    1.15 


10 

$1.65 
,  1.63 
,  1.60 
.    1..55 

.    1.50 


For  description  and  prices  of  these  hives  nailed,  we  refer  our  customers  to  our  Catalogue 
for  1886,  pages  4  &  5.    These  prices  for  material  in  the  flat,  take  the  place  of  those  on  p.  6. 

THOS.  G.  NE  WIMAN  &  SON,  923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Given's  Foundation  Press 

rpHE  GIVEN  FKE8S  stands  in  the  front 
±  rank  for  manufacturinii  FOUNDATION 
In  "Wired  Frumcs,  as  well  as  foundation  for 
SECTIONS.  Without  a  dissenting  voice,  all  of 
our  customers  afiQrm  its  superiority. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Samples. 

J.  K.  CALDWEI-t.  <fe  CO., 

lAtf  HOOPESTON,  Vermillion  Co..  ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  CDIDE; 

Or,  MAIKTJAI.  OP  TUB  APIAKX. 

I3,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14th  Thousand  *Iast  Out! 

10th  Thousand  Sold  in  Just  Four  Months ! 
5,000  Sold  Since  May.  1S8S. 

More  than  ^o  pa^es.  and  more  than  50  flne  Illus- 
trations were  added  in  the  Hth  edition.  The  whole 
work  has  been  Ihorou^thly  revised,  and  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-keeplnR.  It  ta  certainly 
the  fullest  and  most  scienttHc  work  treating  of 
bees  In  the  World.  Price,  by  mall, »1. 25,  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J.  COOK.,  Author  and  Publisher, 

lAiy  Agricultural  CoUcKe.  Mich. 


MANUFACTORY 


I 


FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c, 

AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others 
with 

Hires,  SectioiiM,  Sliipi»iiiu;-Crates, 
Supers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds.  I  make  aspecialty  of  LANGSTROTH 
ANE  MODEST  HIVES.  Correspondence  with 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address, 

GEOKUE:  TAVIiOK, 
llAtf  DUNDEE,  Kane  Co.,  ILLS. 


200    COLONIES 

ITALIAN    BEES 

FOR  SAr,E.— InLangstroth  hives. wired  foun- 
dation frames.  Very  low.  Also  :iW  of  our 
Improved  Sectional  Honey-Cases  used  with  or 
without  separators.    Circular  free. 

A.  J.  A:  E.  HAXFIELB, 
13Wtf  SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 


THE  HORSE, 

By  B.  J.  KENDALL,  K.  D. 

A  TREATISE  glvind  an  Index  of  diseases, 
and  the  symptoms  ;  cause  and  treatment  of  each,  a 
table  giving  all  the  principal  drugs  used  for  the 
horse,  with  the  ordinary  dose,  effects  and  antidote 
when  a  poison  ;  a  table  with  an  engraving  of  the 
horse's  teeth  at  different  ages,  with  rules  for  telling 
the  age  of  the  horse  ;  a  valuable  collection  of  re- 
cipes, and  much  valuable  Information. 

Price  85  cents— In  English  or  German. 
THOS.  G.  NE^VHAN  S£  SON, 
923  4  925  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO  ILL. 


40 


CENTS  per  pound, boxed.  Mnnn 

VonDoru's  Dunham  Brood  llUMC 
Foundation.  Circular  Frce.Dntfnr 
T.li.VonDorii, Omaha, iVeb.  DCIICI 


Dadant'sFonndationFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  coluain. 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPER'S  ADVISEB. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  ia  published  every 
Week,  at  Ten  Shillings  and  ii)d.  per  annum,  and 
contains  the  best  practical  Information  for  the 
time  being,  showing  what  to  do.  and  when  and 
bow  to  do  tt.    It  Is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  one  year,  for  |i.3.50. 


THE  AMERICAN   APICULTURIST 

(ESTABLISHED  IN   If^S'.i.) 

WILIj  be  mailed  to  any  address  for  :j  months,  on 
receipt  of  2.')  cts.  in  stamps.  Sumple  coplea 
free.    Address. 
iJAtf       AM.  APICULTURIST.  Wenham.  Mass. 


PURE  linllai*  Be*-B,  of  the  best  strain.    In 
Langstroth  or  Gallup  hives.    Send  for  Circular. 
llAtf  O.  CLUTE,  Iowa  City,  lowu. 


Vandervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

Send  for  Sample*  A  Reduced  Prlce-l.Ut. 

Atf      J.VANDERVOET,Laceyville,  Pa. 


LARGE  SALES-SMALL  PROFITS. 

rpilE  3rd  Edition  of  "Handy-Book  and  Queen- 
X  Rearing,"  ;iOO  pages,  Rio  illustrations,  bound  in 

cloth,  by  mail $1  10 

Book  and  sample  latest  improved  Drone  and 

Vueen  Trap,  by  mail 1  50 

Bo<jl£  and  tested  queen,  any  race  (from  June 

to  October) 2  00 

Book  and  warranted  queen,  ditto,  ditto 1  75 

Money  Order  office  at  Salem,  Mass.  Postage 
stamps  will  do  for  odd  change.  Send  for  Circulars. 

12Atf         Henry  Alley,  "Weiiliam,  Mass. 

Sections  and  Berry-Baskets! 

WE,  the  original  inventors  of  the  one-piece 
sections,  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  Sections 
and  Berry-Baskets  in  anv  quantity.  Please  write 
for  terms.  M.  *fc  II.  F.  COFFIN, 

13Wl3t  MILTON,  Trimble  Co..  KY. 

60  Colonies  of  Bees  For  Sale. 

FOR  particulars,  call  on  or  address, 
A.  L.  EDWARDS,  Skaneatelea,  N.  Y. 
13Wtf 

NEW  ONE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL. 

THIS  new  size  of  our  Tapering 
Honey  Pails  is  of  uniform  design 
¥^with  the  other  sizes,  having  the  top 
lig^S^asl/ledge  turned  over,  and  has  a  bail  or 
'™'""""'^"'  handle,— making  it  very  convenient 
to  carry.    It  is  weli-made  and.  when 

,-^,,1,    tilled  with  honey,  makes  a  novel  and 

'III  ffHw  attractive  small  package,  that  can 
— ^.'^Bjgg'  be  sold  for  20  cents  or  less.  Many 
consumers  will  buy  it  in  order  to  give  the  children 
a  handsome  toy  pall.  FKICE,  7&  cents  per 
dozen,  or  $5.0U  per  lOO. 

THOS.  G.  NE^VMAN  Sc  SON, 
923  A  925  West  Madison  Street,       CHICAGO.  ILL. 

DOWN,  DOWN,  DOWN! 

We  Come ! 

Ox  ALL  kinds  of  APIARIAN  FIXTURES,  we 
quote  lower  prices  in  »iur  isstM^ircuJar  than  we 
ever  liave  before,  on  all  iiinds  <»f  practical  hives 
now  in  use,  on  Metal  Corners  and  all-wood  frames 
and  the  V-groove  Section. Smokers  and  Extractors. 
In  fact  everything  pertaining  to  Bee-Culture.  Be 
sure  and  send  for  our  Circular  before  purchasing 
your  Supplies  for  the  season. 

14Wtf  MAZEPPA,  OTINN. 


SOLD! 

HAVIXO  Sold  the  HHiCulonifsof  Bees  offered 
in  the  March  Numbers  of  this  JolTllNAL,  1  am 
now  bookiDR  order.s  for  Nuclei  folonles  and 
QiieennOnlr.  Also  Bee-Keepem'  Suppllen. 

Send  for  1886  Price-List.    Address, 

Successor  to  Wm.  TT.  Cary  A  Son, 
UWtf  COL.KRAINB,  MASS. 


FLAT  -  IJOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

high  8tde-waIIs,4  to  16  square  feet  tc 
tbd  pound.  Circular  and  samples  fre& 

J.  VAN  DKUSEN  &  SONS, 
I  Sole  Manufact'jrera, 

Sprout  Brook,  Mont.  c.«^  N,  V- 


Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 


Price,  by  Express.  50  cts. :  bymail.  6ri  cts.;  12  in 
the  flat,  and  one  nailed  (13  in  all),  $3.50  ;  50,  in  the 
flat,  *li2.iH.).    Address. 

THOS.  G.  NEWHIAN  &.  SON, 
92:j  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FREE 


A  book  of  160  pages  on  I 

&  Coortship,  sent  free  I 

by  the  Union  Pub.  Co.. 

Newark,  N,  J.     Send  5c.  for  postage. 


lOVE 


TWO-POUND 

SECTIONS. 

Job  Lot— CJaeap! 

WE  have  received  a  Job  Lot  of  25,000 
One-Pieee  Sections  with  square  groove 
which  we  will  close  out  at  $3.50  per  1,000.  or 
SF'J.OO  for  500.  The  size  is  :  top  and  bottom, 
6  inches;  sides, 5H  inch;  width  of  section,.! 5£ 
Inches — narrow  tops. 

THOS.  G.  NEHTMAN  &  SON, 
923  &  935  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 


Vol.  nil.    April  28, 1886.    1.17. 


JllEJ!LI|llj. 


Those  who  Plant  potatoes  should  read 
the  "A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture"  before 
plantint;. 


Mr.  Boar,  one  of  the  prominent  citizens 
of  Gordon,  Ga.,  met  with  a  most  singular 
death  lately.  On  his  return  from  a  trip  over 
his  field  he  noticed  bees  swarming.  He 
undertook  to  hive  them,  when  they  turned 
upon  him,  settling  upon  his  face,  hands  and 
neck,  and  stung  him  to  death. 


The  Vineyard  men  are  Speaking 
Out.— Mr.  E.  Ba.xter,  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  "  Golden  Hills  Vineyards,"  at  Nauvoo, 
Ills.,  writes  as  follows  concerning  the  article 
by  Mr.  N.  W.  McLain,  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Bee  Journal  : 

I  have  just  read  the  article  on  "  Bees  to- 
Fruit,"  on  page  24.5  of  the  Amehican  Bee 
JOUR.N'AL,  which  coincides  with  my  personal 
observations  for  years  past ;  as  I  have  seen 
the  bees  wild  and  eager  for  food,  on  clusters 
that  could  yield  nothing  to  them,  being 
sound  in  the  berry. 

The  evidence  is  accumulating  that  bees  do 
not  injure  sound  grapes— and  comes  from 
the  careful  and  successful  grape-growers 
themselves. 


The  C;reat  X:iieiuy  of  knowledge  is  not 
error,  but  inertness.  All  that  we  want  is 
discussion,  and  then  we  are  sure  to  do  well, 
no  matter  what  our  blunders  maybe.  One 
error  conflicts  with  another;  each  destroys 
its  opponent,  and  the  truth  is  evolved.  This 
is  the  course  of  the  human  mind,  and  it  is 
from  this  point  of  view  that  the  authors  of 
new  ideas,  the  proposersof  new  contrivances 
and  the  originators  of  new  heresies  are 
benefactors  of  their  species  ;  whether  they 
are  right  or  wrong  is  the  least  part  of  the 
question.  They  tend  to  excite  the  mind  ; 
they  disturb  the  public  sloth.— Bucfcle. 


The  AlternalliiK  Hive,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Kretchmcr,  on  page  204,  i-amc  duly,  and 
has  been  examined  carefully.  This  matter 
reminds  us  of  a  story— one  that  greatly 
impressed  us  during  our  school-days,  over 
40  years  ago.  It  was  this  :  Two  men  were 
coming  towai'ds  each  other  from  ditferent 
directions,  and  both  saw  a  lizard-like  reptile 
on  a  low  branch  of  a  tree.  Both  men  admired 
its  color.  One  declared  that  it  was  blood- 
red  ;  the  other,  astonished  at  the  color- 
blindness of  his  friend,  said  he  was  a  fool- 
that  the  color  was  bottle-green.  Both  men 
became  excited,  and  quarreled  vigorously. 
They  rushed  at  each  other  to  decide  by 
blows  the  controversy— when,  taking  a  look 
at  the  reptile,  each  was  astonished  to  find 
that  both  were  right  I  It  was  a  chameleon, 
and  its  color  in  the  sunlight,  but  reflected 
the  hues  of  the  surrounding  objects.  Being 
disturbed  by  its  visitors  it  became  mottled, 
the  colors  varying  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  as  it  is  capable  of  doing  very  rapidly. 
It  was  blood-red  or  bottle-green  by  turns, 
and  both  of  the  disputants  were  right ! 

.Tust  so,  in  this  old  hive  matter,  both  are 
right  and  both  are  wrong.  Mr.  Heddon,  no 
doubt,  relied  upon  what  he  read  in  the 
Patent  Speciflcations  ;  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  first  page  it  is  distinctly  stated  that 
"  the  bottom-board,  G,  of  the  box  is  perma- 
nently attached  to  the  sides." 

In  the  hive  sent  by  Mr.  Kretchmer  the 
bottom-board  is  attached  to  one  side  only, 
and  in  a  peculiar  maimer.  It  is  attached  to 
one  end  of  the  alighting-board  by  a  piece  of 
sheet-iron,  and  also  to  a  piece  at  the  rear  of 
the  hive  in  the  same  manner.  Both  the 
alighting-board  and  the  piece  at  the  rear  of 
the  hive,  swing  horizontally  on  screws  near 
one  corner,  by  which  they  are  attached  to 
the  box. 

Mr.  Heddon  judged  by  what  he  read  in  the 
Patent  Speciflcations,  and  Mr.  Kretchmer 
had  in  mind  the  peculiar  tjottom  of  a  hive, 
as  shown  in  the  model— and  the  story  of  the 
chameleon  is  a  good  illustration;  fuller  light 
reveals  the  true  situation. 

But  why  discuss  these  minor  matters  any 
furtherV  Mr.  Kretchmer  says  on  page  2fJ4. 
that  he  has  "carefully  examined  Mr.  Hed- 
don's  hive  and  special  system  for  which  it 
was  constructed,"  and  adds  the  following  as 
his  conclusions  : 

I  most  cheerfully  admit,  with  all  due 
honor  to  Mr.  Heddon,  that  many  of  the 
various  combinations  nre  new,  when  applied 
to  that  system  of  management  and  manipu- 
lations laid  down  in  his  book  ;  and  since 
reading  his  patent,  I  believe  that  the  claims 
and  combinations  in  it  are  valid. 

We  did  not  intend  to  have  anything  to  say 
on  this  controvers.v,  but  now  being  appealed 
to  by  both  parties,  we  have  given  the  fore- 
going, and  hope  It  will  end  the  discussion 
now  too  long  drawn  out. 


To  give  away  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine"  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  It. 


I..  Reed,  Orono,  Mich.,  has  sent  us  a 
sample  of  the  louse  nectar  which  the  bees 
gathered  last  fall  for  winter  stores.  Of 
course  it  cost  him  a  loss  of  about  20  per 
cent,  of  his  bees.  Fortunately  for  Mr.  Reed's 
bees,  the  winter  has  been  a  short  and  mild 
one,  and  he  adds  : 

My  bees  are  now  in  splendid  condition  ; 
young  bees  are  playing  to-day.  We  have 
lately  had  warm  .lune  weather  ;  and  no 
frosts  for  the  last  ten  days.  Bees  are  work- 
ing on  the  soft  maples  and  willows.  The 
prospect  is  good  for  a  large  yield  of  honey. 


In  'Temtlnti  lleewivax,  says  an  exchange, 
when  it  Is  chewed  It  should  have  no  disa- 
greeable taste,  and  must  not  stick  to  the 
teeth.  In  the  adulterated  wax  the  nature  of 
the  foreign  material  can  generally  be 
detected  by  the  tast«  ;  the  addition  of  fat 
can  gencrully  be  readily  detected.  If  it 
sticks  to  the  teeth,  the  preseneeof  resin  may 
be  assumed.  A  simple  method  of  detecting 
the  presence  of  fat  in  wax  consists  in  melt- 
ing it  and  placing  a  drop  on  a  piece  of 
woolen  cloth  ;  after  It  Is  perfectly  cold  and 
solidifled,  pour  on  a  few  drops  of  90  per 
cent,  alcohol,  and  rub  the  cloth  between  the 
hands.  The  wax  will  be  converted  into  dust, 
and  will  easily  separate  from  the  cloth  if  It 
contains  no  fat,  and  will  leave  no  stain  ; 
when  it  contains  fat  it  will  leave  grease 
spots. 


The  BeeH  are  Sivarnilng.- This  spring 
is  theearliest  for  many  years  in  this  latitude. 
Mr.  .lohnC.  Gilliland,  of  Bloomfleld,  Ind., 
writes  us  as  follows.  Just  as  the  forms  for 
this  JouK.vAL  are  being  closed  up.  It  is 
dated  April  22,  1K80  : 

My  Italians  cast  the  first  swarm  to-day; 
earlier  by  three  weeks  than  any  previous 
year.  They  are  working  with  a  rush  on 
rock  maple  and  fruit  bloom  ;  with  prospect 
of  the  best  honey  season  for  several  years. 


NeHf  Prlce-LlHtM    have   been    received 

from  the  following  persons  : 

F.  Boomhower,  Gallupvllle,  N.  Y.— 11 
pages— Bees  and  Queens. 

A.  Cox,  White  Lick,  Ind.— 1  page— Bees 
and  Queens. 

A.  F.  Staufl'er  &  Co..  Sterling,  Ills.— 8  pages 
-Queens,  Bees,  and  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

Catonsville  Manufacturing  Co.,  Catons- 
ville,  Md.— 11  pages— Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

A.  B.  Johnson,  Clarkton,  N.  C— 1  page — 
Bees  and  Queens. 

C.  Weckesser.  Marshallville,  O. — t  pages- 
Bees,  Queens,  Plants,  etc. 

A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio  —  40  pages  —  Bee- 
Keepers'  Supplies. 

Thonias  Horn,  Sherburne,  N.  Y.— 1  page- 
Bees  and  Queens.  This  was  accompanied 
with  a  queen  shipping-cage  containing  a  few 
living  bees,  which  came  in  excellent  con- 
dition. 

Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of  either  of  them, 
can  obtain  it  by  sending  a  postal  card  to  the 
address  as  given  above. 


Bright,  Beautiful  and  Charming  as  . 

May  BlossoniK  comes  the  American  Agrir 
culttirlst  for  May.  With  this  number  appears 
the  first  of  the  series  of  engravings  of  the 
homes  of  our  farmer  presidents- 2.'J  inches 
long,  17  Inches  wide,  executed  in  the  best 
style  of  art,  and  presenting  a  complete  view 
of  Monticcllo.  The  engraving  likewise 
embraces  front  and  back  views  of  the 
residence,  the  tomb  of  Jefferson,  and  also 
neighboring  objects  of  Interest.  The  long 
and  complete  description  of  the  engraving 
by  James  Parton,  the  American  historian, 
will  be  read  with  surprising  Interest.  The 
engravings  are  presented  to  all  subscribers 
to  the  American  Atjriculluriitt  as  they  appear. 
The  price  of  the  American  Ayriculturist, 
English  or  German,  is  ?1.50  a  year.  We  will 
club  it  with  the  Amehican  Bee  Jour.val  for 
S2.2.J  a  year,  each  subscriber  to  receive  both 
papers  and  the  special  engraving  and 
descrfptione  by  American  authors  as  they 
appear. 
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mm  off  Snmliis  Honey. 

Qnery,  No.  242.— The  greatest  trouble  I 
have  is  in  talking  off  the  surplus  honey  from 
the  hives.  Which  is  the  best  way  of  doing 
It  and  save  the  most  bees  ?— N.  Y. 

I  do  not  understand  what  you  are 
"  driving  at."  All  the  bees  should  be 
saved  by  any  method.— G.  M.  Doo- 

LITTLE. 

Smoke  the  bees  down  in  the  case  of 
honey.  Then  remove  it  quickly  to 
the  honey-house,  having  a  bee-escape 
window.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

Place  the  cases  in  a  box  or  room, 
and  the  bees  will  soon  leave  the 
combs  and  fly  back  to  the  hive.  Of 
course  in  a  room  there  must  be  holes 
at  the  tops  of  the  windows,  or  else 
windows  that  open  out  easily.— A.  J. 
Cook. 

The  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  have 
light,  shallow  surplus-cases,  and 
shake  out  nearly  all  the  bees,  and  put 
the  cases  where  the  remainder  will 
leave,  yet  where  robbers  will  not 
enter.  I  use  a  screen-house.  I  never 
heard  of  destroying  bees  to  get  them 
out  of  the  supers.— James  Heddon. 


finteriiiE  Bees  in  a  House-Apiary, 

Query,  No.  243.— A  friend  of  mine  has  a 
house  apiary.  The  bees  enter  by  large 
chutes  which  are  flush  with  the  weather- 
boarding  on  the  outside  :  on  the  inside  end 
of  these  chutes  are  placed  the  hives,  which 
are  tall  box-hives.  The  house  is  double- 
walled,  with  two  large  ventilators,  in  the 
bottom  2  feet  square,  and  one  overhead  of 
the  same  size.  Also,  on  the  back  end  of  the 
chutes,  and  underneath  the  hives,  arc  holes 
covered  with  wire-cloth.  His  bees  wintered 
very  poorly  with  plenty  of  good  stores. 
What  was  the  cause  ?  There  is  a  strong 
current  of  air  passing  continually  in  at  the 
entrance  and  out  of  the  holes  at  the  back 
end  of  the  chute.  Was  this  a  detriment  ? 
Each  hive  is  surmounted  by  a  cap  packed 
with  hay,  and  there  was  not  the  least  bit  of 
moisture  collected  in  the  hay,  while  the 
glass  and  combs  were  often  frosted  over. 
Why  was  this  ?  Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to 
close  the  outside  entrances  altogether,  open 
the  air  holes  in  the  hives  on  the  inside  of 
the  house,  and  keep  the  room  warm,  say  4.)°, 
all  winter  ?  If  not,  how  should  they  be  pre- 
pared to  winter  well  ?— D.  B.  U.,  Ohio. 

I  do  not  know.  I  think  that  house- 
apiaries  have  failed  in  most  cases  to 
give  satisfaction.— A.  J.  Cook. 

I  should  say  that  the  room  was  too 
cold,  and  the  iBees  had  too  much  ven- 
tilation also.  Forty-flve  degrees  with 
little  ventilation,  seems  to  do  the  best 
with  me.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

How  do  you  know  that  the  stores 
were  goodV  Did  other  bees  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  winter  well,  when 
prepared  in  a  different  manner  'f  I 
cannot  say  that  the  current  of  air  was 
a  detriment;  it  might  have  lowered 
the  temperature,  otherwise  I  cannot 
see  what  harm  it  could  do.  The  heat 
arising  from  the  bees  probably  kept 


the  hay  above  them  dry.  I  would  do 
as  suggested.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

I  believe  that  winter  losses  are 
caused  by  low  temperature  and  bad 
food.  I  should  close  up  the  "  chutes  " 
and  give  the  bees  ventilation  from  the 
inside,  and  keep  the  temperature  of 
the  room  up  to  40°  to  50°.- James 
Heddon. 

All  currents  of  air  are  disturbing  to 
bees  in  winter  continement,  especially 
when  entering  that  condition  I  am 
pleased  to  call  hibernation.  The  fact 
that  there  was  frost  in  the  hives  is 
evidence  enough  why  the  bees  did  not 
winter  well.  Raise  the  temperature 
in  the  bee-house  by  all  means,  closing 
the  outside  entrances.  If  the  room  be 
heated  the  ventilation  will  take  care 
of  itself,  and  the  air  be  made  pure  and 
dry— two  of  the  conditions  of  success. 
— G.  L.  Tinker. 

If  we  were  to  advise,  we  would  say 
take  the  bees  out  of  that  house  alto- 
gether, or  open  the  side  so  the  bees 
can  have  sunshine  when  there  is  any  ; 
or  else  keep  them  at  45°  during  cold 
weather.  This  last  way  would  be  the 
hardest  to  put  into  practice. — Dadant 

&S0N. 


Cellar  Winterins  of  Bees, 

Query,  No.  244.— Would  a  cellar  under  a 
residence  be  a  good  place  to  winter  bees  't 
It  never  freezes  vegetables.— T.  J. 

Most  likely  it  would.— C.C.Miller. 

"  Yes,"  if  the  bees  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  jar  from  the  closing  of 
doors.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

It  might  be  a  very  good  place,  and 
it  might  be  a  very  poor  place.  I  have 
used  two  such  cellars  this  winter. 
The  place  I  thought  the  most  perfect 
gave  the  poorest  result.  A  trial  of 
such  repositories  is  the  best  test  -of 
their  fitness  for  such  a  purpose. — H. 
R. Boardman. 

Yes,  if  the  temperature  can  be  reg- 
ulated so  as  to  be  uniform  the  whole 
season,  and  be  kept  about  4-5",  Fahr., 
above  zero.  Unless  a  uniform  tem- 
perature can  be  maintained,  it  will  be 
for.nd  far  safer  to  winter  bees  on  the 
summer  stands.  This  question  of 
wintering,  however,  is  the  bugbear  of 
the  business,  and  as  yet  it  is  not  well 
understood,  even  by  the  most  expert. 
—J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

Yes.— James  Heddon. 


Bees  Packeil  on  tlie  Summer  Stands, 


Query,  No.  245.— My  bees  are  in  hives 
packed  on  the  summer  stands  with  the 
brood-chambers  contracted,  hay  chaff  all 
around  and  above,  and  burlap  over  the 
frames,  with  no  top  ventilation.  Above  the 
burlap  is  a  half-story  filled  with  hay  chaff, 
which  is  very  damp,  and  in  some  cases 
moldy,  but  the  burlap  is  dr.v.  Would  you 
liave  recommended  taking  off  the  burlap  by 
March  1,  and  putting  in  its  place  enameled 
cloth,  also  replacing  a  dry  chaff  cushion  ? 
Wouldit  have  forwarded  breeding  and  less- 
ened the  chances  of  spring  dwindling  ?— 
Rhode  Island. 

This  dampness  is, probably  caused 
by  lack  of  ventilation  above  the  hay 
chaff.     I    should   remove    the  damp 


packing  and  replace  with  dry,  I  am 
not  certain  that  it  would  forward 
breeding  or  lessen  the  chances  of 
spring  dwindling. — W.  Z.  Hutchin- 
son. 

No,  I  should  have  left  them  without 
any  disturbance. — A.  J.  Cook. 

A  better  plan  would  be  to  remove 
the  damp,  moldy  chaff  and  substitute 
dry  chaff.  I  prefer  burlap  to  enam- 
eled cloth  until  settled  warm  weather 
comes.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

I  think  that  I  should  have  put  in 
dry  chaff,  leaving  on  the  burlap. — C. 
C.  Miller. 

We  do  not  know  that  it  would  have 
made  anv  material  difference  with 
the  breeding,  but  we  would  always 
recommend  the  removing  of  the  pack- 
ing in  March,  and  using  a  tight-fitting 
cloth  and  a  straw-mat  over  it. — Da- 
dant &  Son. 

On  warm,  pleasant  days  the  covers 
of  hives  should  be  taken  off,  and  the 
cushions  exposed  to  the  sun.  In  no 
case  would  I  recommend  enameled 
cloth  over  the  brood-frames  either  in 
winter  or  spring.  It  rapidly  conducts 
away  the  heat  of  the  bees  and  pre- 
vents all  moisture  from  arising.  When 
laid  upon  frames  closed  up  tight  with 
wooden  strips  in  winter,  the  frames 
will  be  found  soaking  wet.  On  other 
hives  prepared  the  same,  but  without 
the  cloth,  all  would  be  dry,  showing 
that  14-mch  of  solid  wood  is  no  hind- 
rance to  the  escape  of  moisture,  and 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  winter 
covering  next  to  the  bees  that  can  be 
used,  as  it  confines  the  heat  and  per- 
mits the  free  upward  escape  of  mois- 
ture.—G.  L.  Tinker. 

My  rule  is  to  clean  out  hives  and 
put  on  enameled  cloth  as  early  as  it  is 
safe  to  examine  the  colonies.  Two 
points  are  thus  gained,  viz  :  1.  The 
heat  generated  is  all  retained  in  the 
hive.  2.  This  I  consider  of  impor- 
tance, the  moisture  is  retained  also, 
and  the  bees  enabled  to  get  water 
therefrom  for  the  brood,  when,  per- 
haps, they  could  not  get  it  outside. — 
J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

If  the  burlap  is  all  right  leave  it  for 
the  present.  Throw  out  the  damp 
hay  and  replace  with  dry,  or  open  the 
tops  of  the  hives  and  let  in  the  sun, 
and  it  will  be  all  right.  It  is  a  benefit 
to  open  up  the  tops  of  hives  to  let  in 
the  sun  and  warm  it  up  and  dry  it 
out.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

If  the  bees  were  dry  and  healthy  I 
would  have  left  theiii  just  as  they 
were.  But  if  there  was  evidence  of 
dampness  inside  of  the  apartment 
occupied  by  the  bees,  I  would  have 
removed  the  damp  chaff  and  let  the 
sunsliine  dry  out  the  upper  story  of 
tlie  hive,  and  repacked  it  with  dry 
material.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  remove 
the  covers  from  all  hives  that  show 
dampness  in  the  early  spring,  and  let 
in  the  sunshine  for  a  few  hours.  It 
puts  new  life  into  the  bees.— G.  W. 
Demaree. 

I  should  have  made  the  change  you 
mention,  but  I  should  have  put  on  a 
good  board,  and  discarded  the  emam- 
eled  cloth  once  and  forever.— Jasles 
Heddon. 
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Explanatory.— The  figures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  Isept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  sprinjr  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  centre  of  the  State  named: 
5  north  of  the  centre  ;  ?  south  ;  O*  east ; 
♦Owest;  and  this  6  northeast;  ^northwest; 
o^  southeast;  and  ?  southwest  of  the  centre 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

The  Medicinal  Proiierties  of  Honey, 


G.  P.  HACHENBBRG,  M.  D. 


The  physiological  effects  of  honey 
are  singularly  effective,  though  mild 
and  passive  in  their  character.  It  occu- 
pies a  broad  line  between  alimenta- 
tion and  therapeutics,  being  both  food 
and  medicine ;  therefore  it  belongs  to 
that  class  of  medicinal  remedies  that 
cure  indirectly,  that  is,  by  putting  the 
vital  forces  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
enable  them  to  overcome  diseased 
action.  Mineral  waters,  cod  liver  oil, 
glycerine,  malt,  etc.,  all  belong  to  this 
class  of  remedies. 

Before  speaking  of  the  curative 
properties  of  honey  we  will  note  its 
physical  properties. 

In  the  first  place,  where  is  honey 
from  V  Some  assert  that  it  is  a  secre- 
tion of  the  bee,  others  that  it  is  a 
natural  product  in  plants.  If  it  is  a 
natural  vegetable  product,  the  labor- 
atory would  have  furnished  us,  long 
ago,  with  genuine  honey.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  sugar  and  glu- 
cose in  the  flowers  and  fruit  that  bees 
resort  to,  is  never  honey  until  it  has 
passed  through  the  stomach  of  the 
bee,  and  please  do  not  call  this  organ  a 
bladder,  as  some  do.  It  is  virtually  a 
stomach  and  performs  the  functions 
of  that  organ.  The  bee  gathers  into 
it  a  saccharine  material.  After  its 
reception,  a  gastric  element  is  mixed 
with  it  for  two  purposes,  one  to 
give  it  the  character  of  honey,  and 
the  other  to  make  it  assimulative  for 
the  formation  of  an  oil,  that  is,  per- 
fect wax. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  after  a 
bee  returns  to  its  hive  with  its  treas- 
ure, that  it  hurriedly  dumps  it  into  a 
cell  and  goes  out  for  another,  and  so 
on.  This  is  not  the  case  ;  when  the 
bee  returns,  from  fatigue  and  under 
the  stupefying  influence  of  digestion, 
it  has  to  abide  its  time,  both  to  recu- 
perate, and  to  get  rid  of  its  burden  of 
honey  and  wax.  AVe  have  reason  to 
believe  that  even  after  the  honey  is 
deposited  into  the  cells,  it  has  yet  to 
.receive  the  linishing  touch  of  perfec- 
tion by  the  bees,  in  all  probability  by 
the  young  bees  of  the  hive.  The 
young  bees  are  active  house-keepers 
in  the  hive ;  they  live  on  tl-.e  honey 
imported,  and  this  rich,  concentrated 
food    demands  an  excess  of  gastric 


secretion;  when  coming- to  a  certain 
X)oint,  it  creates  a  regurgitation  sorae- 
ihiiig  akin  to  vomiting.  This  the 
young  bee  economically  puts  back 
into  the  cells,  thus  completing  the 
process  of  honey  making.  Another 
jjoint  as  to  the  character  of  the  bee's 
stomach  :  As  soon  as  it  is  unloaded, 
an  insatiable  sense  of  hunger  and 
restlessness  ensues,  which  at  once 
forces  the  old  bee  to  work  abroad  and 
the  young  at  home.  We  all  know  how 
to  respect  the  buzz  of  the  hungry  bee, 
and  admire  the  sweet  disposition  of 
the  one  that  has  just  finished  a 
sumptuous  repast.  And  how  rare  are 
family  jars  when  the  pantry  is  ever 
full.  It  is  Nature's  law,  in  all  the 
same. 

We  go  more  especially  into  these 
details,  to  point  out  the  medical  prop- 
erties of  honey.  It  has  two  physical 
elements  that  make  it  particularly  a 
medicine,  viz.  1.  An  aromatic  irri- 
tant imparted  to  it  by  the  stomach  of 
the  bee.  2.  Its  ready  transformation 
into  fat ;  without  those  complicated 
physiological  operations  necessary  to 
transfer  other  saccharine  elements 
into  this  material. 

These  make  it  at  once  both  a  local 
and  constitutional  remedy.  Locally, 
it  is  an  irritant,  sedative,  emoluent, 
detergent,  antiseptic,  resolvent,  rube- 
facient and  a  parasiticide.  Constitu- 
tionally it  is  nutrient,  demulcent,  lax- 
ative, deobstruent,  alterative,  tonic, 
expectorant,  restorative,  febrifuge, 
diuretic,  diaphoretic,  vermifuge  and 
antaphrodisiac,  as  well  as  containing 
certain  poisonous  properties  mani- 
fested under  peculiar  circumstances. 

When  we  say  that  honey  is  both  an 
irritant  and  a  sedative  we  mean  that 
its  first  effects  may  irritate,  followed 
with  a  sedative  etiect.  All  liniments 
work  beneficially  on  this  princi- 
ple, the  same  with  the  most  of  eye- 
waters, etc.  The  solution  of  honey 
as  an  eye-water,  proves  particularly 
beneficial  on  account  of  its  antisep- 
tic, absorbent  or  resolvent  properties. 
It  cures  inflammation  of  the  eye,  in 
the  way  a  solution  of  borac  acid  does, 
that  is,  mainly  by  reason  of  its  anti- 
septic and  sedative  properties. 

The  irritant  properties  of  honey  are, 
in  a  great  measure,  destroyed  by 
dilution.  Therefore  as  a  topical  irri- 
tant, where  we  wish  to  favor  resolu- 
tion, by  counteraction,  it  is  used  in  a 
pure  state  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  more  active  irritants.  It  is  its 
irritant  or  rubefacient  effect  joined 
with  its  emoluent  nature,  that  precip- 
itate local  inflammation  into  suppura- 
tion, and  is,  therefore,  a  suitable 
remedy  for  abcesses,  boils,  whitlows, 
carbuncles,  etc.  Therefore,  woe  to 
the  one  that  applies  a  honey-plaster 
over  an  inflamed  eye,  in  place  of  the 
solution  !  As  a  rubefacient  and  ab- 
sorbent it  makes  an  excellent  local 
application  in  glandular  swelling,  and 
in  chronic  tumefaction,  in  particular 
when  joined  with  iodine,  iodoform  or 
mercury. 

On  account  of  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  pure, 
undiluted  honey  on  the  surface ;  this 
can  in  a  measure  be  remedied  by  sat- 
urating layers  of  Canton  flannel,  and 
apply  them,  changing  frequently. 


I  speak  of  it  as  a  parasiticide  not 
only  in  connection  with  the  theory  of 
the  pathageiiesis  of  diseases  as  advo- 
cated Vjy  Pasteur,  ("olin,  Koch,  Klebs, 
and  others  who  have  investigated  the 
bacteria,  but  even  those  who  created 
.several  skin  diseases,  well  known  by 
almost  every  one.  Take  honey  for 
the  destruction  of  the  bacteria,  be- 
cause of  its  antiseptic,  tonic  and  laxa- 
tive effects,  its  daily  use  would 
disarm  every  dire  and  malignant 
disease  of  "its  destructive  force. 
Cholera,  yellow  fever,  small-pox, 
scarlatina  and  diphtheria  may  run 
their  course  as  before,  but  compara- 
tively in  such  a  mild  form  as  to  afford 
but  little  anxiety.  I  only  speak  of 
honey  as  a  preventive  of  malignancy 
in  these  diseases,  and  not  as  a  cura- 
tive agent. 

I  have  reason  to  think  that  it  may 
even  serve  as  a  prophylaxis  in  epi- 
demic diseases.  Last  year,  Austin 
and  vicinity  were  afflicted  with  an 
epidemic  of  dengue,  prostrating  nine- 
tenths  of  its  inhabitants  !  My  resi- 
dence and  apiary  is  two  miles  south 
from  the  city  ;  and  I  suppose  almost 
every  one  in  our  neighborhood  had 
the  disease  ;  however  my  family  and 
servants  never  took  it,  although  we 
kept  a  daily  communication  with  the 
city,  and  with  persons  having  the  dis- 
ease. I  cannot  account  for  this 
exemption,  which  created  a  great 
surprise  among  our  friends,  unless  it 
was  the  honey  we  ate  almost  at  every 
meal. 

The  constitutional  effects  of  honey 
cannot  be  fully  understood  and  appre- 
ciated, except  to  study  it  from  its 
medical  properties,  as  represented 
above.  All  scientific  investigation 
of  remedies  are  made  in  like  manner. 
It  is  the  text  to  a  long  and  complica- 
ted sermon.  Every  physician  will 
read  in  it  such  a  multiplicity  of  appli- 
cations, that  would  astonish  the  un- 
initiated. 

As  a  nutrient  I  will  not  speak  of  it 
as  food  but  in  connection  with  its 
properties  that  serve  to  arrest  the 
waste  of  certain  diseases,  in  particu- 
lar in  consumption.  The  important 
features  of  the  medical  properties  of 
honey  lie  in  the  nutrient,  expector- 
ant, '  deobstruent  and  restorative 
effects  in  the  management  of  con- 
sumption, and  its  allied  diseases. 
Now  let  us  go  back  to  a  fact  that 
exists  in  the  process  of  making  honey. 
No  honey  could  be  had,  if  it  were  not 
for  its  ready  metamorphosis  into  oil, 
or  in  other  words  in  the  making  of 
wax,  as  stated.  The  great  object  in 
the  treatment  of  consumption  is  to 
arrest  waste.  Therefore  we  resort  to 
the  use  of  oils  or  remedies  that  will 
readily  make  fat  in  the  system.  But 
the  great  difficulty  in  The  way,  is  to 
get  the  system  to  accept  these  rem- 
edies and  effect  their  assimilation. 
Under  Leibig's  authority  we  give 
sugar  freely  to  make  fat,  but  the  sys- 
tem often  refuses  it,  as  it  does  the 
oil,  for  before  it  can  be  assimilated  it 
has  to  be  changed  into  a  glucose,  or 
really  into  pretty  much  what  honey 
itself  is.  This  alone  gives  us  a  great 
advantage  in  giving  honey  to  stay 
the  waste  caused  by  disease,  tiia 
have  in  no  other  remedy. 
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Honey  in  being  assimilated  is  dis- 
posed of  in  three  ways  :  what  is  not 
deposited  in  the  cellular  tissue  as  fat, 
is  consumed  by  the  liver,  and  its  vola- 
tile principle  is  eliminated  by  the 
lungs.  This  elimination  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance  as  a  rem- 
edy in  all  pulmonary  disorders.  But 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  honey 
as  a  pulmonary  sedative  is  its  admin- 
istration by  atomization  and  inhala- 
tion. The  spray  arising  in  extracting, 
has  been  proved  to  exert  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  cough  and  dyspnfea, 
thus  revealing  its  curative  tendency. 

Austin,  O  Tex. 


For  tbe  Amencan  Bee  Journal* 


"FeeflingSimr—Reyersilile  Hives.' 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 


In  my  article  under  the  above  head- 
ing, I  thought  I  was  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit in  regard  to  the  difference 
between  hives  and  brood-chambers. 
The  hive  ( not  brood-chamber ), 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Dadant,  and  des- 
cribed on  page  149,  VtiL.  I,  of  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal,  was  constructed 
of  straw  rings  or  sections  4  or  5 
inches  high.  There  were  no  frames, 
the  combs  being  built  solidly  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and 
when  it  was  necessary  to  separate  the 
sections  a  wire  was  drawn  between 
them,  thus  cutting  the  combs  apart. 
In  the  spring,  or  if  a  colony  were 
weak,  only  one  section  was  used.  As 
the  colony  increased  in  strength 
another  section  was  added,  etc.,  but 
the  sections  were  all  alike,  and  there 
was  no  point  below  which  the  hive 
was  brood-chamber,  and  above  which 
it  was  surplus  apartment,  any  more 
than  there  is  in  an  ordinary  box-hive. 

All  the  other  references  given  by 
ISIr.  Dadant  refer  to  sectional  hives, 
not  brood-chambers ;  the  purposes  and 
functions  of  which  are  altogether 
different. 

If  the  tiering  up  of  hives  is  to  be 
considered  the  same  as  Mr.  Heddon's 
sectional  brood-chamber,  then  I  must 
admit  that  I  used  too  strong  language 
when  speaking  of  the  "  newness  of  the 
grandest  of  all  tlie  grand  features  of 
the  Heddon  hive."  lam  aware  that 
hives  have  been  formed  by  tier- 
ing up  several  stories;  that  these 
stories  have  been  made  both  shallow 
and  deep ;  and  that  brood  has  been 
reared  in  more  than  one  of  these 
stories,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  hive  ;  but  I  did  not  suppose  that 
these  hives  were  made  and  used  in 
this  manner  in  order  that  the  brood- 
chamber  might  be  divided  horizontally 
in  sections;  1  supposed  that  other 
objects  were  in  view  in  making  hives 
in  this  manner,  and  that  the  result  of 
having  brood  in  more  than  one  section 
came  about  incidentally,  was  consid- 
ered of  no  value  in  itself,  and  no 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  fact.  It 
is,  I  believe,  to  Mr.  Heddon  that 
belongs  the  honor  of  discovering  that 
there  is  an  advantage  in  being  able 
to  divide  the  brood- chaynber  horizon- 
tally, into  sectional,  interchangeable 
parts. 


All  those  old  hives  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Dadant,  are,  I  suppose,  now  dead, 
and  laid  aside  for  something  that  is 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  bee-keepers 
under  the  light  of  the  advanced  state 
of  the  art.  I  know,  by  actual  test, 
that  the  Heddon  hive  is"  practical  and 
gives  the  best  of  results.  I  sold  some 
of  the  "  results  "  last  fall,  and  at  a 
paying  price,  too,  considering  how 
much  easier  I  produced  it  with  the 
new  hive  and  system  of  management. 

Mr.  Dadant  says  that  the  reversing 
of  hives  has  been  practiced  in  France 
a  long  time,  but  is  now  being  aban- 
doned. Reversing  is  either  a  damage 
or  a  benefit,  according  to  the  propri- 
ety of  doing  it.  Neither  the  revers- 
ing of  combs  nor  the  use  of  sectional 
brood-chambers  necessitates  feeding 
for  winter,  as  I  have  explained  in  a 
previous  article,  but  allows  the  choice 
of  natural  stores  in  exactly  the  best 
shape  for  winter, 

FEEDING  SUGAR  TO  BEES. 

I  had  never  supposed  that  Mr.  Hed- 
don claimed  to  be  original  or  prior  in 
advocating  that  the  cause  of  bee- 
diarrhea  was  in  the  food.  I  think  that 
he  never  made  such  a  claim.  If  I  am 
correct,  he  has  simply  been  a  strenu- 
ous advocate  of  the  theory. 

I  have  just  read  Mr.  Dadant's  able 
essay  on  page  32-5  of  the  Bee  Journal 
for  1881, and  I  am  pleased  to  note  such 
able  support  of  the  food  and  pollen 
theory.  I  also  notice  the  same  doc- 
trine advocated  by  Mr.  Heddon  on 
pages  137,  27-5  and  283  of  the  same 
volume,  and  all  published  previous  to 
Mr.  Dadant's  article. 

Mr.  Dadant  says  that  the  replacing 
of  natural  stores  with  sugar  costs 
time  and  money.  If  by  the  use  of 
proper  hives  and  management  we  get 
all  the  honey  stored  in  sections  where 
it  can  be  sold  for  three  times  what 
sugar  would  cost,  and  we  have  simply 
to  make  the  syrup  and  feed  it  to  the 
bees,  it  appears  to  me  as  though  it 
was  time  and  money  well  spent. 

Rogersville,  6  Mich. 


Wot  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

iou  to  Bee-KeeBiii£. 


C.  G.   BEITEL. 


This  is  a  subject  which  sooner  or 
later  will  become  a  serious  matter,  if 
not  promptly  attended  to.  While  we 
do  not  object  to  an  association  for  the 
mutual  protection  of  bee-keepers,  and 
for  the  accumulation  of  a  fund  for 
their  defense  against  the  attacks  of 
men,  who,  in  their  ignorance,  may 
honestly  feel  themselves  aggrieved 
by  the  bees  of  their  neighbors,yet  there 
are  two  old  "  saws,"  namely,  "  An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  more 
than  a  pound  of  cure,"  and  "  A  stitch 
in  time,  saves  nine,"  which  may  be 
very  forcibly  applied  to  this  subject. 

By  the  first  I  mean,  that  by  educa- 
tion we  may  teach  the  ignorant  their 
errors  ;  let  them  once  understand  that 
the  bee,  so  far  from  being  their 
enemy,  is  one  of  their  best  friends, 
and  we  will  hear  of  no  more  lawsuits 
about  them.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  diffusion  of  all  the  knowledge 


upon  the  subject,  collected  in  pam- 
phlet or  book  form,  and  disseminated 
broad-cast  among  the  fruit-growers  ; 
let  them  once  comprehend  that  it  is 
money  in  their  pockets  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  bee-keeper,  and  fruit- 
growing and  bee-keeping  will  go  hand 
in  hand,  all  over  our  broad  land,  as  it 
does  now  among  the  more  intelligent. 

It  is  true  the  bee  may  sometimes  be 
a  tresspasser,  as  for  instance,  in  the 
drying  of  fruit,  raisins,  etc.,  but  this 
is  only  in  common  with  wasps, 
hornets,  and  the  common  fly,  and  here 
I  think  the  owner  is  much  to  blame  ; 
he  should  not  dry  fruit  in  tbe  open 
air  without  screens ;  it  is  a  filthy 
practice,  and  should  be  condemned. 

Again  :  "  A  stitch  in  time,"  etc. : 
By  this  I  mean  that  by  prompt  action 
in  the  matter  of  education,  much 
litigation  may  be  prevented.  The 
trial  of  cases  before  ignorant  juries, 
nay,  even  before  judges  ignorant  on 
this  subject,  carried  away  by  the 
testimony  of  interested  witnesses, 
may  establish  precedents  in  the  lower 
courts,  which,  if  not  reversed,  will  be 
looked  upon  by  courts  of  co-ordinate 
jurisdiction  in  sister  States,  as  guides, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  establish  a 
line  of  decisions,  which  now  the  higher 
courts  would  hesitate  to  shake. 
Judges  do  not  like  to  reverse  each 
other — they  prefer  a  uniform  system 
of  jurisprudence,  and  often  adopt  a 
ruling  inconsistent  with  their  own 
opinions,  rather  than  disturb  the 
symmetry  of  the  law  ;  therefore,  let 
these  decisions  start  out  right,  and 
soon  all  will  be  lovely  for  the  bee- 
keeper. 

As  a  sample  of  the  literature  that 
I  would  recommend  for  dissemina- 
tion, I  append  an  abstract  from  the 
reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture of  Pennsylvania,  for  1884,  by 
M.  W.  Oliver,  chairman  :  "  To  ob- 
tain such  information  as  your  com- 
mittee thought  desirable  to  embody 
in  this  report,  they  prepared  and  sent 
to  a  number  of  prominent  apiarists 
within  the  State,  the  following  list  of 
questions,  viz.  [I  select  but  two] : 
'  Are  bees  destructive  to  fruit  ?  Are 
bees  of  importance  in  the  fertilization 
of  flowers  V  "  To  these  questions  we 
have  received  answers,  from  which  I 
condense  as  follows : 

To  the  first  we  answer  :  In  no  sense 
whatever.  We  hold  to  the  opinion 
that  so  long  as  fruit  is  in  a  sound 
condition  the  bees  will  never  harm  it ; 
nor  have  they  the  power  to  do  so.  It 
is  only  when  fruit  is  injured  by  other 
insects,  by  over-ripeness,  or  other 
causes,  that  the  bees  step  in  to  fill 
their  place  as  nature's  scavengers. 
Many  bee-keepers  plant  grape-vines 
in  their  apiaries,  aitd  so  trellis  them 
as  to  give  shade  to  the  bees. 
From  these  vines  as  perfect  clusters 
of  fruit  are  plucked  as  from  vines  not 
visited  by  the  bees.  Our  experience 
has  been  that  while  the  rose-bugs 
have  destroyed  all  the  fruit  on  vines 
just  outside,  that  upon  the  vines  in- 
side the  apiary  has  been  found  un- 
molested ;  so  tliat  we  count  them 
guardians,  rather  than  destroyers,  of 
fruit. 

As  to  the  second :  "  We  hold 
strongly  to  the  affirmative  side  of  this 
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question.  We  hold,  with  others,  that 
plants  only  secrete  nectar  tiiat  they 
may  attract  insects.  And  why,  we 
imagine  you  are  ready  to  ask,  this 
need  of  insect  visits  'i  It  is  that  they 
may  serve  as  '  marriage  priests  '  in  the 

freat  worl£  of  fertilizing  the  flowers. 
b  is  well  know  that  many  plants, 
such  as  willows  and  chestnuts,  are 
dioecious.  The  male  element,  the 
pollen,  and  the  female  element,  the 
ovules,  are  on  different  plants;  and  so 
the  plants  are  absolutely  dependent 
upon  insects  for  fertilization.  The 
pollen  attracts  the  insect  to  the  stam- 
inate  flowers,  while  the  nectar  entices 
them  to  visit  the  pistillate  bloom.  In 
the  case  of  the  strawberry — of  which 
good  old  Isaac  Walton  wrote,  'Doubt- 
less God  might  have  made  a  better 
fruit  than  the  strawberry  ;  but  doubt- 
less God  never  did' — some  varieties 
would  remain  barren  but  for  these 
kindly  ministrations  of  bees  and  other 
insects.  In  some  plants,  we  And  the 
stamens  and  pistils  are  on  the  same 
flower,  but  so  peculiar  are  their  struc- 
tural peculiarities  that  unless  insects 
were  wooed  by  the  coveted  nectar, 
fertilization  would  be  impossible." 

Here  follow  a  number  of  experi- 
ments to  prove  what  has  been  stated. 
many  of  them  having  appeared  in 
the  Bee  Journal  before ;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  them,  with  one 
exception,  namely:  "A  member  of 
this  committee  cites  a  case  which 
came  under  his  observation,  where 
the  yield  of  an  orange  grove  fell  off 
when,  upon  the  death  of  the  owner, 
the  bees  were  sold  off ;  and  when,upon 
the  establishment  of  a  new  apiary, 
the  yield  was  substantially  increased." 

The  fruit-growers  of  California 
might  learn  a  lesson  from  the  fore- 
going, and  if  they  persist  in  their 
suicidal  course  against  the  bee-keepers 
they  will  ere  long  And  that  they  were 
playing  with  a  double-edged  sword. 

Easton,ot  Pa. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  Joamal. 


lanapment  for  tlie  Most  Houey, 


G.  M.  ALVES. 


I 


How  may  I  manage  my  bees  so  as 
to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of 
honey  ? 

At  this  season  of  the  year  we  fre- 
quently hear  such  questions  as  the 
above.  Now  the  great  difiiculty  in 
properly  answering  them  lies  in  the 
act  that  conditions  differ — an  answer 
that  would  be  good  for  one  locality 
would  not  be  good  for  another  local- 
ity. No  man  is  well  Htted  for  bee- 
keeping who  does  not  study  the 
conditions  of  his  locality.  To  blindly 
follow  a  guide- book  in  all  cases  is  folly. 
Such  books  are  of  great  value,  but 
after  all  we  must  do  our  own  work  in 
order  to  succeed. 

I  propose  to  answer  the  above  ques- 
tion here  In  as  short  a  space  as  possible 
My  answer  is  based  upon  repeated 
tests  of  different  methods,  and  also 
upon  what  I  think  is  a  careful  study 
of  my  conditions.  Remember,  I  am 
speaking   now  for   my  own  location 


and  conditions.  The  directions  might 
or  might  not  hold  good  for  another 
location.  I  know  they  would  not  for 
many  conditions  that  I  could  describe. 
Readers  versed  in  current  literature 
and  opinions,  may  be  surprised  at 
some  of  my  directions,  but,  fellow- 
bee-keepers,  I  have  been  all  along 
there  in  practice. 

But  first  let  me  tell  how  my  bees  do 
when  left  in  "  unrestricted  nature.  " 
Eliminating  exceptionable  years,  I 
have  found  that  the  apple,  pear,  etc., 
bloom  here  about  April  20.  This  the 
bees  use  to  build  up  on.  About 
May  15,  the  locust,  raspberry,  tulip- 
tree  and  white  clover  bloom.  The  bees 
use  the  first  three  also  to  build  up  on, 
though  sometimes  they  will  store 
tulip-tree  honey  in  the  surplus 
department,  but  not  often.  After 
these  are  all  gone  the  bees  commence 
on  the  white  clover.  For  a  while  they 
work  briskly,  and  if  it  is  well  filled  up 
below,  they  will  carry  the  honey  up- 
stairs, but  as  a  rule,  a  lazy  spell  soon 
comes  over  them,  and  if  permitted 
they  will  hang  listlessly  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  hive.  If  driven  in,  they 
hang  idly  in  the  sections  brooding 
upon  "  going  west.  "  In  the  mean- 
time the  queen  has  well  nigh  suspend- 
ed work,  and  trims  herself — but  in  no 
hurry, — for  emigration. 

All  of  this  idleness  goes  on  when  the 
hive  is  over-flowing  with  should-be- 
workers,  and  at  a  time  when  the  white 
clover  is  secreting  its  maximum  nec- 
tar. The  bees  are  in  no  hurry  to 
work  or  leave.  They  seem  to  look 
around  lazily  and  say,  "  We've  done 
enough  for  posterity  and  now  propose 
to  take  a  good  rest  before  we  start  out 
for  ourselves.  "  But  finally  the  time 
does  come  for  leave-taking.  Then 
there  is  activity  in  the  comb  indeed  ! 
Out  they  rush  pell-mell,  and  the  queen 
among  them  in  almost  virgin  propor- 
tions. After  hiving  the  swarm,  let 
us  go  and  look  at  the  parent  colony. 
Mind  you,  now,  this  hive  is  right 
here— not  in  N  ew  York— not  in  Mich- 
igan—not in  Ohio — not  in  northern 
Illinois,  where  those  bee-books  were 
written  ;  but  right  here,  here  in  south- 
western Kentucky.  Now  what  do  we 
find  V  Those  books  tell  us  that  we 
will  find  "  much  brood  in  all  stages  of 
development, "  but  we  do  not  at  all ; 
and  let  me  say  confidentially,  that  I 
have  always  found  just  what  we  now 
find — a  great  deal  of  sealed  brood,  but 
very  little  unsealed  brood.  See  how 
many  empty  cells  there  are.  The 
queen  has  been  too  much  occupied 
with  her  corsets  to  lay  in  them,  and 
her  daughters  have  been  too  lazy  to 
put  honey  in  them. 

But  for  the  sequel :  The  new  colony 
works  mightily,  but  alas  !  if  they  can 
fill  their  brood-chamber  before  our 
dry  weather  cuts  off  the  clover,  they 
do  full  average  well.  We  may,  how- 
ever, count  on  getting  some  golden- 
rod  honey  from  them  after  the  Au- 
tumn rains  begin.  The  parent  colony, 
if  it  casts  no  further  swarms,  will 
give,  on  an  average,  from  15  to  20 
pounds  of  clover  honey  before  the  dry 
weather  comes ;  and  likewise  a  sur- 
plus in  the  autumn. 

In  my  locality,  such  was  "  unre- 
stricted nature  !  "    I  have  found  by 


repeated  tests,  that  art  can  improve 
on  nature  here. 

After  trying  all  the  methods  of  the 
books,  I  have  found  the  following  one 
much  the  best;  and  it  is  one  that  does 
not  require  the  rearing  of  a  queen : 
First,  as  early  as  practicable,  stimu- 
late by  feeding ;  afterward  supple- 
ment this  by  uncapping  sealed  honey. 
I  have  never  tried  inverting,  but  I 
will.  I  do  not  like  spreading  the 
brood  on  account  of  the  risk.  If  the 
weather  is  favorable  afterward,  you 
have  done  a  good  thing ;  if  it  is  not, 
you  have  spoilt  your  colony  for  the 
season. 

Now  with  all  stimulating  methods 
we  must  carefully  watch  that  the  bees 
do  not  get  short  in  stores,  as  in  such  a 
case  we  would  much  better  have  let 
them  alone.  If  we  have  carefully 
done  our  work,  our  hives,  by  the  time 
the  tulip-tree  blossoms  fail,  will  be 
running  over  with  bees.  Now  we  go 
to  each  hive  in  this  condition  and 
place  on  its  stand  a  very  contracted 
brood-chamber  (one  of  Mr.  Ileddon's 
cases  would  be  excellent),  filled  with 
foundation.  Shake  every  bee  in  front. 
Empty  frames  or  frames  with  only 
starters  will  not  answer  well  for  the 
reason  that  the  queen  at  this  time 
usually  begins  her  resting  spell,  and 
at  such  times  the  bees  are  prone  to 
build  drone-comb  in  the  brood-cham- 
ber. I  have  tested  this  sufficiently  to 
accept  it  with  me  as  a  general  fact. 

Now,  on  the  same  day,  or  the  day 
after,  place  on  a  case  of  sections,  and 
after  the  bees  have  filled  it  about  one- 
third  full,  put  between  it  and  the 
brood-chamber  another  case  of  sec- 
tions, and  so  on  until  the  clover  sea- 
son is  over.  The  reason  I  use  a  con- 
tracted brood-chamber  is  because  I 
have  found  by  tests  that  more  honey 
will  be  gathered  than  with  a  larger 
brood-chamber.  I  rest  on  the  fact, 
but  I  presume  the  reason  is  that  bees, 
like  people,  are  inclined  to  slacken 
work  when  they  see  enough  around 
them  ;  whereas  with  the  contracted 
brood-chamber  they  do  not  see  enough 
around  them,  and  in  the  necessity  of 
the  case  must  go  up-stairs  for  storage 
room ;  and  as  they  continually  find  a 
void  between  the  brood-chamber  and 
the  honey  above,  they  strive  desper- 
ately to  fill  the  gap,  thus  acquiring  a 
momentum  of  work  that  stops  only 
with  the  failing  of  nectar  in  the  fields. 

By  this  time  I  presume  the  readers 
are  curious  to  know  what  I  am  going 
to  do  with  the  old  hive  which  has 
honey  and  brood,  but  no  bees. 

To  every  4  or  5  of  such  hives  I 
divide  out  among  them  a  forced 
swarm  procured  at  a  distance  of  a 
mile  or  more,  or  I  do  the  same  with  a 
natural  swarm  if  I  have  one.  They 
are  thus  left  to  rear  isheir  own  queens 
on  new  stands,  and  I  do  not  expect  to 
get  any  honey  from  them  until  the 
fall  flowers  bloom.  I  find  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  do  more  with  them. 

In  conclusion  I  will  state  that  I 
have  not  made  my  experiments  on  an 
extensive  scale,  as  I  do  not  keep 
many  colonies,  but  I  have  experi- 
mented sufliciently  to  convince  me 
that  the  method  given  above  is  the 
best  in  this  locality  for  honey. 

Henderson,  5  Ky. 
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Metlioils  of  Wintering  Bees. 


C.  W.  PAYTON. 


On  page  151,  Mr.  Ileddon  renders  a 
decision  thus  :  '•  Our  great  enemy  is 
conquered,  andtlie  wintering  problem 
is  practically  solved."  I  would  change 
it  somewhat ;  it  is  proved  that  our 
great  enemy  may  be  avoided,  but  in 
so  doing  the  wintering  problem  is 
impractically  solved.  Should  Mr. 
Heddon  succeed  in  wintering  quite 
all  of  his  colonies  he  will  be  no  more 
successful  than  many  of  his  neighbors 
in  apiculture  who  winter  their  bees 
on  natural  stores.  The  winter  prob- 
lem has  been  solved  to  such  extents 
as  that,  hundreds  of  times,  but  in  a 
general  sense  it  has  not  been  very 
universal.  It  is  considerably  known, 
however,  that  a  colony  without  pollen 
or  brood  and  with  stores  of  sugar 
syrup  is  not  always  subject  to  the 
usual  amount  of  disease  of  ordinary 
wintering;  but  that  that  method 
would  be  safer  and  practical  with 
more  than  a  few,  is  another  moment- 
ous question. 

That  cellarfuls  of  bees  do  winter 
well  and  without  loss  on  natural 
stores,  one  winter  after  another,  ought 
to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
that  there  must  be  other  solutions  of 
the  winter  problem,  and  for  all  we 
know  there  mav  be  several  of  them. 
That  Mr.  H.  has,  or  will,  winter  his 
bees  successfully  this  time,  probably 
settles  the  winter  problem  with  him, 
so  long  as  he  can  afford  large  expense; 
but  the  greater  share  of  bee-keepers 
will  go  on  trying  again  and  again 
with  natural  stores,  as  they  will  be 
obliged  to  do,  and  some  will  discover, 
as  many  already  have  done,  a  safe  and 
really  practical  method  of  wintering 
bees. 

As  I  understand  it,  for  fear  the  bees 
will  freeze,  Mr.  Heddon  maintains  an 
even  temperature  of  no  less  than  45'^. 
That  is  the  temperature  required  to 
winter  on  natural  stores,  but  to  leave 
the  hives  tightly  covered,  as  he  does, 
fixes  the  difference  between  life  and 
death.  Simply  remove  the  covers  and 
the  pure  natural  stores  are  as  good  as 
syrup.  There  seems  to  be  a  fancied, 
(though  ever  so  idle)  consolation  in 
leaving  the  brood-chambers  tightly 
sealed  above.  If  Mr.  H.  has  conduct- 
ed a  thoroughly  logical  test  in  winter- 
ing bees  on  natural  stores,  I  believe 
it  has  not  appeared  in  the  bee-papers. 
That  bees  void  substances  of  a  solid 
nature  is  not  an  unfortunate  occur- 
rence so  long  as  it  is  the  effects  of  the 
watery  part  that  kills  the  bees;  if  the 
cause  of  the  liquid  portion  is  removed 
there  will  be  no  liquid  ;  consequently 
no  disease  or  disorder.  Where  the  evac- 
uations are  moderate  and  of  a  solid 
nature  the  bees  do  well ;  in  fact  it  is 
nature  and  health  themselves. 

Good  authority  says  that  it  is  harder 
to  sell  anything  after  we  get  it  than 
it  is  to  produce  it  in  the  first  place. 
If  this  is  as  true  everywhere  as  it  is 
in  my  locality  it  brhigsthe  cost  of  the 
said-to-be-cheap  syrup  up  to  15  cts. 
per  pound,  if  honey  in  the  hive  is 
worth  6  or  7  cents.  It  will  be  a  tine  (V) 


state  of  affairs,  indeed,  when  every 
bee-keeper  will  be  rushing  his  honey 
on  glutted  and  "hibernating"  markets 
early  in  the  season,  and  all  at  once,  in 
order  to  purchase,  with  the  proceeds, 
winter  feed  for  his  bees  ;  and,  as  will 
be  the  case,  not  one  bee-keeper  in  10 
is  so  "  fore-handed"  as  to  be  able  to 
hold  his  honev  and  buy  sugar. 

While  it  is  desirable  to  know  how 
to  winter  bees  with  the  least  expense, 
we  must  winter  them  cheaply  as  well 
as  successfully,  because  it  is  so  easy 
for  expense  to  overbalance  profit. 

Bradford,  d   Iowa. 


Fur  the  Amennan  Bee  Journal. 


Soutli  Florida  for  Bee-Keeping, 


HARPY  G.  BURNET. 


light  golden  in  color,  and  fully  as 
heavy  as  the  penny-royal  honey. 
That  from  the  cabbage  palm  is  also  of 
fine  flavor,  color  and  weight. 

As  to  quantity :  I  will  "  draw  it 
mild"  and  say  that  we  get  about  200 
lbs.  per  colony  per  year,  and  an  in- 
crease of  one.  This  will  seem— and 
is— a  large  yield.  I  cannot  be  very 
definite,  as  I  have  not  kept  weight 
before,  but  will  do  so  this  season  and 
report  accordingly.  Comb  honey  does 
not  pay  and  is  not  produced.  There 
is  room  for  many  bee-keepers  here, 
but  to  those  desiring  to  come,  I  would 
say,  come  first,  look  around,  and  see 
how  you  like  it— do  not  decide  hastily. 

Alva,  9  Fla. 


For  tlie  American  Bee  Journal. 


In  answer  to  many  who  are  contin- 
ually writing  for  information,  I  will 
set  forth  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
honey-flora  of  this  section  of  Florida. 
By  South  Florida,  I  mean  tliat  portion 
of  the  State  south  of  a  line  drawn 
eastward  from  Tampa.  Monroe 
county  is  the  southernmost  county  in 
Florida.  Alva  is  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  on  the 
lovely  Caloosahatchee  river,  35  miles 
in  an  air-line  from  the  Gulf-coast. 
This  as  to  location. 

As    to   the    honey-flow :    We  call 
about  Dec.  1st    the   opening  of  the 
"  season,  "  as  that  is  the  time  when 
the  penny -royal,  (Saturia  Rigida),  not 
the  penny-royal  of  the  North,  opens  its 
diminutive  blossoms  to  the  impatient 
bees.    This  plant  is  found  growing  on 
the    second-class    pine  and  "scrub" 
lands.    All  through  the  Manatee,  Bre- 
vard and  Monroe  counties,  and  dur- 
ing the  season  of  bloom,  the  whole 
country    is    scented  with    its  minty 
odor.    There  are  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  this  bloom 
going  to  waste  in  South  Florida  every 
year.    The  period  of  bloom  extends 
from  about  Dec.  1  to  Apr.  1,  or  a  little 
later ;  but  about  that  time  the  saw- 
palmetto  opens  its  creamy  blossoms 
in  countless  millions,  and  the  bees 
desert  the  stronger  flavored  penny- 
royal, for  the  milder  flavored,  golden- 
tinted  nectar  it  affords  so  bountifully. 
The  bees  work  on  the  saw-palmetto, 
[Sabal  Semdata)  until  about  June  1 
to  June  15,  when  they  take  a  vaca- 
tion until  the  advent  of  the  bloom 
among  the  broad  leaves  of  the  tall 
cabbage  palms  (Sabal  Palvietto),  about 
July  15.    Very  little  surplus  is  gath- 
ered from  this  source  as  a  general 
thing,  on  account  of  its  blooming  in 
the  rainy  season  ;  but  if  the  weather 
is  propitious,  they  will  do  well.    This 
bloom  lasts  only  about  two  weeks. 

There  are  many  other  flowers  that 
yield  honey  here,  but  not  enough  to 
afford  surplus.  Feeding  is  unknown. 
On  the  coast  they  have  the  much- 
talked-of  black  mangrove,  but  mos- 
quitoes and  sand-flies  are  such  pests 
as  to  make  life  a  burden. 

As  to  quality  of  our  honey :  That 
from  penny-myal  is  light-colored  and 
heavy— 18  to  13}^  lbs.  to  the  gallon ; 
but  it  has  too  much  of  the  penny-royal 
flavor  to  suit  m?/ taste.  The  honey  from 
the  saw-palmetto  is  delicious  in  flavor. 


Tlie  Kretcliffler  Alternating  Hive. 


E.  KRETCHMER. 


Dear  Editor  :— I  send  you  one  of 
my  alternating  brood-chamber  sec- 
tions for  bee-hives  (half-width),  with 
bottom  and  honey-board  all  made  as 
described  in  the  patent,  with  letters 
of  reference  from  the  drawings 
marked  thereon.  Please  examine  it 
and  compare  it  with  the  patent,  and 
you  will  find  that  Mr.  Heddon  errs  in 
some  of  his  assertions  made  on  page 
213.  You  will  find  that  it  has  nof  and 
never  had  a  "  fast  bottom,"  and  that 
it  is  "  capable  of  being  inverted," 
although  it  never  was  made  with  that 
purpose  in  view;  and  in  justice  to 
Mr.  Heddon  I  will  say  that  I  do  not 
know  of  its  being  used  in  an  inverted 
position. 

By  referring  to  mv  article  on  page 
18-5,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  gave  it  as  a 
scrap  of  history,  and  with  no  desire 
to  wrong  Mr.  Heddon  ;  it  will  further 
be  found  that  I  described  the  sectional 
brood-chamber  idea  as  old  and  not 
as  patented  by  me.  I  simply  arranged 
such  sectional  brood-chambers  with  a 
series  of  frames  clamped  within  such 
a  chamber  with  a  wedge  ;  standing  on 
a  metal  strip,  the  brood-chambers 
standing  on  cleats  raised  above  the 
face  of  the  bottom,  as  described  in 
my  catalogue  issued  in  January,  1884; 
and  above  the  brood-frames  a  honey- 
board  with  bars  arranged  for  interme- 
diate passage-ways  described  in  the 
specification  of  my  patent.  Then 
who  would  not  say,  when  a  hive  is 
named  with  the  same  arrangements, 
that  such  arrangements  aie  not  new  V 
Sinf-e  then  I  have  carefully  ex- 
amined Mr.  Heddon's  hive,  and  the 
special  system  for  which  it  was  con- 
structed ;  and  since  Mr.  Ileddon  ad- 
mits as  old  the  "  double  brood-cham- 
ber "  device,  unless  made  in  the  par- 
ticular manner  in  which  he  makes 
them,  I  most  cheerfully  admit,  with 
all  due  honor  to  Mr.  Heddon,  that 
many  of  the  various  combinations  are 
?!e«),  when  applied  to  that  system  of 
management  and  manipulations  laid 
down  in  his  book  ;  and  since  reading 
Ills  patent  I  believe  that  the  claims 
and  combinations  in  it  are  valid. 
Coburg,p  Iowa. 

[See  Editorial  remarks  on  the  above, 
on  page  259.— Ed.] 
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Honey-Plants  for  Bees, 


J.  H.  ANDEE. 


The  honey-piodiicing  plants  here  in 
a  good  season  are  so  various  that  they 
furnish  honey  the  entire  season  ;  con- 
sequently, when  I  first  began  to  read 
the  Bee  Journal,  it  seemed  strange 
to  me  to  see  mention  of  a  honey- 
drouth  in  some  localities  in  mid- sum- 
mer. 

The  first  to  furnish  food  for  the  bees 
here  are  the  common  creek  willow, 
alder,  skunk  cabbage,  and  poplar,  all 
of  which  blossom  at  about  the  same 
time.  Next  is  soft  maple,  then  trail- 
ing arbutus,  which  I  think  furnishes 
the  first  honey,  and  although  it  is  not 
very  plentiful,  and  its  tiny  blossoms 
can  secrete  but  little  honey,  its  extra 
good  quality,  and  closeness  to  the 
ground  enables  bees  to  work  upon  it 
in  windy  weather;  and  according  to 
its  size,  etc.,  it  is  a  valuable  plant. 
Dandelion  comes  next.  Last  season 
it  furnished  food  for  the  bees  for  over 
one  month  continuously.  I  do  not 
see  how  it  could  very  well  be  spared. 
White  clover  is  next  and  in  a  good 
season  it  lasts  from  May  20  until  late 
in  October,  but  if  a  drouth  comes  in 
the  last  of  May,  and  the  season  con- 
tinues dry,  it  secretes  but  little  honey. 
The  wild"  red-raspberry  then  blooms 
and  is  far  the  best  of  all  honey-plants 
known.  It  never  fails  to  secrete  hon- 
ey wherever  we  have  plants,  but  as 
yet  none  are  cultivated  here,  and  our 
main  dependence  is  upon  the  forest 
fires  to  start  a  new  crop  of  plants. 
There  is  sometimes  a  scarcity,  but 
never  a  complete  failure  of  this  plant. 
I  believe  that  if  cultivated  plants 
furnish  the  same  amount  of  honey 
accordingly  as  wild  ones,  it  would  pay 
to  plant  >4  of  an  acre  for  each  10  col- 
onies of  bees,  even  if  it  did  not  fruit 
at  all. 

Honey-locust  secretes  well,  but  only 
a  few  trees  are  grown.  Red  clover, 
(the  large  variety),  sometimes  fur- 
nishes an  abundance,  but  it  is  only 
once  in  a  great  many  years  that  the 
bees  can  reach  it  to  gather  any  amount. 
The  season  must  be  a  continuously 
wet  one  to  make  it  of  any  profit.  The 
year  1S65  was  a  season  of  plentiful 
showers,,  so  much  so  that  few  plants 
furnished  any  honey  except  white  and 
red  clover  and  buckwheat,  and  yet  it 
was  a  first-class  honey  season.  The 
latter  is  somewhat  uncertain ;  it 
seems  to  do  best  if  there  is  scarcely 
any  rain,  or  just  a  few  slight  showers, 
while  in  blossom  with  heavy  dews. 
Old  field  balsam,  or  moonlight,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  is  one  of  our  best 
fall  pollen  plants.  Fireweed  is  one  of 
our  late  honey-plants.  Some  seasons 
1  have  known  surplus  stored  from  it 
nearly  through  October.  Another 
plant  called  Indian  pink,  (I  suppose 
that  is  only  a  local  name),  sometimes 
late  and  sometimes  early,  is  a  plant 
that  secretes  much  honey.  I  believe 
that  bees  will  go  farther  to  work  upon 
this  plant  than  any  other  plant  known 
here.  I  cannot  speak  positively  in 
regard  to  the  quality  of  honey  gath- 
ered from  it,  but  from  the  very  offen- 


sive odor  of  the  plant  I  would  not  care 
to  take  that  kind  of  honey  as  a  choice. 
Sumac  honey  I  do  not  fancy  either, 
at  least  that  which  is  gathered  here, 
but  as  it  blossoms  just  about  the  right 
time  for  young  swarms  of  bees  to  get 
pollen  with  which  to  rear  brood, 
and  in  great  plenty  at  a  time  of  the 
season  when  other  sources  are  scarce, 
it  is  a  great  help  in  that  particular. 
In  addition  we  have  corn,  heart's- 
ease,  goldenrod  and  dozens  of  others 
of  minor  importance. 

In  regard  to  the  nearness  that 
apiaries  may  be  to  each  other  with 
profit,  I  would  say  that  in  all  of  my 
bee-hunting  experience  I  have  never 
caught  bees  at  work  on  the  flowers 
but  little  if  any  over  1  mile  from  the 
colony.  As  this  is  the  only  way  to 
get  anything  like  facts  in  regard  to 
the  matter,  it  would  seem  safe  to 
locate  apiaries  within  2}^  miles  of 
each  other.  Bees  that  are  forced  to 
go  a  distance  of  2  miles  for  honey  will 
be  of  very  little  profit  to  their  owners 
as  it  takes  so  much  time  to  go  and 
come,  and  they  are  more  apt  to  be 
caught  in  heavy  showers,  during 
which,  and  if  towards  evening  the 
weather  turns  cold,  many  die  on  the 
way,  thus  keeping  the  colony  thinly 
populated  in  spite  of  brood-rearing. 
I  have  timed  bees  many  a  time  when 
working  on  syrup,  and  it  takes  them 
from  10  to  lo  minutes  to  make  a  trip 
of  half  a  mile  ;  add  to  this  5  minutes 
more  when  working  on  the  flowers, 
and  20  more  for  a  distance  of  5  miles, 
(for  no  heavily  laden  bee  can  fly  2 
miles  without  stopping  to  rest  on  the 
way),  and  it  is  self-evident  that  not 
much  surplus  will  be  stored  if  the  bees 
have  to  go  a  distance  of  2  miles  for 
honey.  I  have  known  of  hundreds  of 
bee-trees  being  found  and  not  one  in 
twenty  were  "  lined"  %  of  a  mile.  In 
all  of  my  experience  I  have  only  once 
"  lined"  bees  a  distance  of  a  mile. 

Lockwood,?  N.  Y. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 


We  supply  the  American  Bee  Jonrnal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following'  publicar 
tions,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00.. 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  CO..  1  75 

Bee-Keepers' Magazine 2  00. .  1  7.5 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  00..  1  75 

Canad  ian  Bee  Journal 2  00 . .  1  75 

Te.xas  Bee  Journal 2  00. .  1  75 

The  7  above-named  papers 6  50..  5  50 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25..  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman). .  .2  00. .  1  75 
Binder  for  Ara.  Bee  Journal..  1  75..  1  60 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth). .  ..3  00..  2  00 
Hoofs  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25..  2  10 

Farmer's  Accou  nt  Book 4  00 . .  3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 1  50..  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50      1  40 


Are  you  Entitled  to  a  pension  ?  You 
may  be  and  may  not  know  it.  If  you  ex- 
amine the  Guide  and  Hand-Book  you  will 
soon  find  out.  Thousands  of  things  worth 
knowing  will  be  found  in  it.  The  Bee 
Journal  for  a  year  and  the  Guide  Book  will 
both  be  sent  for  $1.30. 


Convention  Notices. 


t3^  'I'ho  annuiU  meeting  of  tlie  Northern  Ohio 
Bee-Keepers' Aswoclitllon  win  be  held  in  the  New 
Town  HhII  at  Wellington.  O..  on  Knday.  April  :iO, 
IHHfi.  All  Hre  Invited  to  come  and  help  make  the 
meeting  both  pleasant  and  prulltable.  A  special 
invitation  is  e-xtended  to  the  ladies.  'I'he  ofQcers 
of  the  Association  will  be  elected  at  tbis  meeting. 
H.  R.  BOAUDMAN,  Sec. 


tW  The  ne.\t  meeting  of  the  Linwood  Bee- 
Keepers' Association  will  be  held  in  Gondii's  Hall 
at  Rock  Elm,  Wis.,  on  Saturday,  May  1.  IHsfi,  at  1 
p.m.  All  interested  in  bee-keepinK  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  and  make  this  a  protitable  meet- 
ing. B.  J.  'ruo.MPSON,  Sec.  , 


The  Illinois  Central  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  at 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  19  and  20, 1886. 

J.  M.  Hastbaugh,  Sec. 


ty  a  cordial  invitation  Is  extended  to  all  to 
attend  the  Hth  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  State 
Bee-Keepers'  Association,  to  be  lield  at  Judge  W. 
H.  Andrews'  bee- farm,  at  McKinney.  Tex.,  on  May 
5  and  )i.  1.S.S6.  Indications  for  a  grand  meeting 
prow  brighter  every  day.  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  render  this  meeting  the  best  and  largest 
ever  held  in  the  State.    No  hotel  bills  to  pay. 

B.  F.  CARBOLL,  Sec. 


t^"  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
N.  Y.  and  Northern  Pa.  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  he  held  at  Randolph,  N.  Y  .  on  May  4,  1886. 
A.  D.  JACOBS.  See. 


8^^"  The  DesMoinea  Co.  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion win  meet  at  the  Court  House  in  Burlington, 
Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Apr.  U7,  ihhh.  at  lo  a.m.  Any 
articles  sent  to  the  President,  Mr.Geo.  Bischoff,  at 
Burlington,  for  exhibition,  will  be  well  cared  for 
and  returned  or  sold,  as  the  sender  may  direct.  A 
cordial  invitation  is  e.xtended  to  all  interested  in 
bee-keeping.  John  Nau,  Sec. 


jy  The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
Bee-Keepers' Association  will  beheld  in  Pythian 
Hall,  N.  W  Corner  of  Main  and  llth  Sts..  (entrance 
on  1 1th  St.),  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Apr.  29  and 
30,  18SG.  The  Cable  Line  can  be  taken  from  the 
Union  Depot  for  9th  and  Main  Sts.  The  following 
essays  will  be  read:  "The  Honey  Market,"  by 
Clemons,  Cloon  &  Co. :  "  Bee-Keeping  in  Iowa,"  by 
E.  Kretchmer  ;  "  Best  method  of  handling  bees 
for  comb  honey,"  by  A.  A.  Baldwin;  "Missouri 
Bee-Keeping,"  by  J.  D.  Pearce  ;  "Does  bee-keep- 
ing pay  as  a  pursuit  ?"  by  Jos.  Nysewander  ;  and 
"  Invertible  Frames  and  Hives,"  by  J.  M.  Shuck. 
P   Baldwin,  Sec. 


ty"  The  next  meeting  of  the  Cortland  Union 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Cortland, 
N.  Y.,  onMay  11,  1886,  at  10  a.m. 

D.   F.  SHATTDCK,  Sec. 


B^~  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bee- Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  1  and  -1,  1886. 

H.  D.  CUTTING,  S«C. 


^~  The  Central  Michigan  Bee-Keepers*  Associ- 
ation will  meet  on  Mav  18,1886,  with  Capital  Grange 
at  their  Hall  in  North  Lansing,  Mich.,  to  holds 
sessions,  viz  :  Forenoon,  afternoon  and  evening. 
All  interested  in  bee-culture  are  invited  to  attend 
and  bring  articles  of  the  apiary  for  exhibition.  For 
any  special  information  address  the  Secretary, 
E.  W.  Wood,  N.  Lansing,  Mich. 


\Vlien  Reneivlng  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
JouBNAL.  It  is  now  80  cheap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bee  Journal  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions— with  $4.00— 
direct  to  this  office.  It  will  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


Kendall's  Horse  Book.— No  book  can 
be  more  useful  to  horse  owners.  It  has  35 
engravings,  illustrating  positions  of  sick 
horses,  and  treats  all  diseases  in  a  plain  and 
comprenensive  manner.  It  has  many  good 
recipes,  etc.  Price,  25c.,  in  either  EugUsb 
or  German. 
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Local  Convention  Directory. 


1886.  Time  and  place  of  Meetino- 

Apr.  29,  30.— Western,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

P.  Baldwin,  Sec.  Independence.  Mo. 

Apr.  30.— Northern  Ohio,  at  Wellington,  O. 

H.  B.  Boardman.  Sec,  E.  Townsend,  O. 

May  !.— Xilnwood,  at  Rock  Elm,  Wis. 

B.  J.  Thompson,  Sec. 

May  4,— W.  N.  T.  and  N.  Pa.,  at  Randolph,  N.  Y. 
A,  D.  Jacobs,  Sec.  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

May  5,  6.— Texas  State,  at  McKinney,  Tex. 

B.  F.  Carroll,  Sec,  Dresden,  Tex. 

May  II.— Cortland  Union,  at  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

D.  F.  Shattuck.  Sec,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

May  18.— Central  Michigan,  at  N.  Lansing,  Mich. 
E.  W.  Wood.  Sec,  N.  Lansing,  Mich. 

May  20.— Wis.  Lake  Shore  Center,  nt  Kiel,  Wis. 
Ferd  Zastrow.  Sec,  MiUhome,  Wis. 

Aug.  31.— Stark  County,  at  Canton,  O. 

Mark  Thomson,  Sec,  Canton,  O. 

Oct.  19,  20.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling.  Ills. 
J.  M.  Ilambaugh,  Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 

Dec.  1,  2.— Michigan  State,  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting.  Sec.  Clinton,  Mich. 

|y"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetintrs.— Ed. 


""SW 


Clean  and  Healthy  Bees.— Wm.  G. 

Gosney,  De  Mossville,5Ky.,  on  April 
10, 1886,  says : 

In  November,  1884,  I  packed  75 
colonies  of  bees  in  tine  condition.  In 
tbe  spring  of  1885  I  sold  one  colony, 
burned  one,  and  had  50  left.  In 
November,  1885, 1  packed  59  colonies, 
and  I  now  have  52  in  moderate  con- 
dition. I  took  40  pounds  of  comb 
honey  last  year,  and  nov?  I  will  have 
to  feed  about  20  colonies.  My  bees 
are  clean  and  healthy,  and  I  hope 
never  to  meet  another  year  like  the 
last. 


Good  Results.— L.  J.  Diehl,  Butler, 
6  Ind.,  on  April  15, 1886,  writes  : 

I  have  some  of  the  strongest  colo- 
nies that  I  ever  had  come  through  the 
winter,  after  being  housed  up  in  the 
cellar  tor  over  4  months.  I  com- 
menced the  season  of  1885  with  61 
strong  colonies,  increased  them  by 
natural  swarming  to  216,  all  strong, 
and  hives  well  tilled  up  with  honey  ; 
besides,  they  gave  me  over  2,600 
pounds  of  surplus  all  in  one-pound 
sections— the  finest  lot  of  honey  I 
have  ever  taken.  I  do  think  I  can 
realize  more  profit  on  bees  than  I  can 
on  the  same  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  any  other  pursuit  that  I 
ever  have  tried. 


Encouraging  Prospects.— Mr.  E. 
Henkle,  Wasliington,  C.  H.,5  O.,  on 
April  20,  1886,  writes  : 

I  started  in  the  winter  with  ?,5  colo- 
nies, all  packed  on  the  summer  stands 
with  chaff  and  leaf  cushions.  I  now 
have  31  colonies,  having  lost  4  weak 
colonies    that   ought    to   have  been 


doubled  up  last  fall.  I  have  never 
had  bees  come  through  the  winter  so 
strong  and  bright  as  they  have  the 
past  winter.  There  are  no  signs  of 
diarrhea.  Last  spring  I  lost  18  colo- 
nies out  of  52  with  the  diarrhea.  I 
feel  very  mucli  encouraged  for  the 
prosppct  this  season.  The  cherry  and 
plum  trees  are  now  in  full  bloom,  and 
apple  bloom  will  be  out  in  a  few  days. 
The  weather  is  fine,  and  the  bees  are 
working  from  daylight  till  dark,  and 
young  brood  is  hatching  very  fast.  I 
do  not  see  that  the  snow-storm  that 
we  had  the  first  six  days  of  April  in- 
jured the  bees  any.  I  feel  now  that 
we  are  going  to  have  early  swarms 
this  year,  and  I  look  for  a  good  crop 
of  honey,  as  white  clover  looks  very 
fine.  I  have  11  acres  of  Alsike  clover 
close  to  my  apiary.  If  I  only  can  do 
as  well  as  that  man  who  reported  In 
the  Bee  Journal,  2  or  3  months  ago, 
about  getting  15  barrels  of  honey,  last 
year,  from  31  colonies,  I  would  surely 
feel  myself  able  to  take  the  Bee 
Journal  another  year  !  1  have  ex- 
actly the  number,  so  now  look  out  for 
the  result  I 


Stark  Co.,  0.,  Convention.— Mark 
Thomson,  Sec,  Canton,  cJ  O.,  on  April 
15, 1886,  writes : 

The  bee-keepers  of  Stark  and  ad- 
joining counties  met  in  Grange  Hall 
at  Canton,  O.,  on  April  13,  1886,  and 
organized  the  "  Stark  County  Bee- 
Keepers'  Society."  A  very  pleasant 
and  profltable  meeting  was  held,  and 
there  are  prospects  of  great  good 
being  done  to  our  pursuit  through  the 
instrumentality  of  this  Society.  The 
next  meeting  occurs  on  the  last  Tues- 
day in  August,  1886. 


Late  and  Cold  Spring.— J.  C.  Wil- 
son, Ridgeland,  9  S.  C,  on  April  10, 

1886,  says  : 

My  bees  are  a  month  behind.  Last 
year  I  had  my  first  swarm  on  March 
8 ;  this  year  my  first  swarm  is  recorded 
"  April  9."  Unprecedented  cold 
winter  and  a  late  spring  has  reduced 
strong  colonies  almost  to  nothing.  I 
feel  very  much  disappointed  at  my 
prospect  being  blighted.  Last  year 
1  produced  825  pounds  of  honey  from 
12  colonies,  and  as  I  was  this  year  one 
year  older,  and  therefore  the  better 
prepared  both  in  knowledge  and  api- 
arian appliances,  I  had  hoped  to  do 
much  better.  But  nothing  daunted 
by  the  bad  prospect,  I  shall  push  for- 
ward with  the  hope  of  a  reasonable 
success. 


Bee-Keeping  in   Ontario— R.  F. 

Holtermann,  Brantford,  Ont.,  writes  : 

Having  delightful  weather  for  bees, 
and  noticing  to-day  that  maple  is  in 
bloom,  it  will  not  be  considered  alto- 
gether premature  or  valueless  to  give 
a  brief  report  of  the  general  condition 
of  our  bees.  I  have  the  reports  of  at 
least  10  bee-men  possessing  over  100 
colonies,  in  different  parts  of  Ontario, 
and  they  all  report  bees  in  excellent 
condition,  and  several  without  any 
loss.    Then  I    have   reports   from  a 


great  many  possessing  from  a  few 
colonies  up  to  100,  and  the  percentage 
of  loss  is  very  small,  and  the  general 
condition  excellent.  The  mercury 
has  fallen  fully  as  low  as  last  year, 
although  if  I  mistake  not  the  duration 
of  severe  weather  was  shorter.  In 
parts  of  Ontario  bees  wintered  outside 
have  had  one  or  two  cleansing  flights. 
I  should  very  much  like  to  see  a  re- 
port of  the  relative  degree  of  humidity 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  this  report 
connected  with  the  general  condition 
of  bees  in  the  spring.  I  should  be 
very  much  surprised  if  Mr.  W.  H. 
Tuttle's  2  colonies,  mentioned  on  page 
234,  as  having  drones,  were  not  queen- 
less  ;  that  is,  if  they  were  at  home 
when  seen,  which  is  probable.  In 
reply  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Fassett's  question 
on  page  235, 1  would  say  that  every 
one  would  be  inclined  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  starving. 
I  have  seen  colonies  starved  for  foul 
brood  act  in  that  dormant  manner  and 
revived  by  such  feeding.  It  is  the 
very  last  stage  before  death,  and 
although  a  higher  temperature  may 
in  a  measuretemporarily  revive  them, 
— food  only  can  save  them  from  death. 


Successful  Wintering.— J.  P.  Hens- 
ley,  Grand  Island,©  Nebr.,  on  April 
15,  1886,  writes : 

I  began  in  1885  with  1  colony,  in- 
creased it  to  4  last  season,  and  last  fall 
I  contracted  them  to  6  frames  each. 
They  were  partly  filled  with  natural 
stores,  and  I  gave  them  the  balance 
in  sugar  syrup,  and  all  was  nicely 
capped  by  Dec.  26.  I  then  packed 
them  on  the  simimer  stands  in  dry 
oats  chaff,  6  inches  deep  all  around, 
bottom,  sides  and  ends.  I  unpacked 
them  to-day,  when,  lo  and  behold,  I 
found  them  with  over  half  the  stores 
that  they  began  the  winter  with,  and 
I  think  as  strong  as  most  of  the  colo- 
nies usually  are.  I  think  that  I  hit 
upon  the  right  way  to  winter  bees. 
Take  care  that  they  are  properly 
packed,  and  have  plenty  to  live  on, 
notwithstanding  the  pollen  theory, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
have  very  heavy  losses.  It  has  been 
very  cold  here,  and  raining  almost 
every  night  this  month,  but  to-day  it 
seems  as  if  spring  had  come  to  stay. 


Expecting  Early  Swarms.— &— J. 
W.  Buchanan  &  Bro.,  (2-5-16),  Eldora, 
O  Iowa,  on  April  20, 1886,  write  : 

Bees  in  this  locality  have  wintered 
very  well,  where  they  were  in  good 
cellars.  Those  wintered  outside,  or 
in  cold  cellars,  have  not  done  so  well. 
Out  of  20  colonies  in  the  cellar  we  lost 
7,  and  2  out  of  5  on  the  summer 
stands,  packed  in  chaff.  Our  cellar 
was  divided  into  two  apartments— one 
for  the  bees  and  the  other  for  vegeta- 
bles. Part  of  the  bee-cellar  was  un- 
der the  sitting-room,  and  part  under  a 
bed-room.  The  end  of  the  cellar- 
under  the  bed-room  was  too  cold.  The 
bees  ate  more  honey,  and  some  of 
them  run  out  of  stores  and  starved. 
Six  out  of  the  7  that  died  were  in 
the  cold  part  of  the  cellar.  The 
seventh  colony   died    with  diarrhea, 
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leaving  plenty  of  honey  iu  the  hive. 
We  have  14  splendid  colonies,  and  2 
weak  ones.  They  are  very  busy  now 
carrying  in  honey  and  pollen.  Soft 
maple  is  in  bloom,  and  is  the  best  we 
have  ever  seen  it.  Box-elder  will  be 
in  bloom  in  a  few  days.  Colonies  are 
very  strong,  and  we  look  for  early 
swarms. 


Strong  Colonies.  —  Esau  Russell, 
Tiffln,olowa,  on  April  18, 1886, writes  : 

I  put  my  40  colonies  of  bees  into  the 
cellar  on  Dec.  .5,  and  took  them  out 
on  April  8  and  9.  Every  colony  was 
living  and  was  extra  strong.  They 
commenced  to  carry  in  pollen  imme- 
diately, but  would  hot  take  to  meal. 
They  seem  to  have  plenty  of  natural 
pollen.  The  colonies  are  stronger 
than  I  ever  saw  any  in  the  spring. 
My  cellar  is  not  walled,  and  I  have 
never  found  but  one  dead  colony  in 
It  since  I  have  kept  bees. 


House  Wintering  of  Bees.  —  W. 
Mason,  Fillmore,*o  Ind.,  on  April  16, 

1886,  says : 

My  bees  had  a  few  days  about  March 
IS  for  a  flight,  and  took  in  some  pol- 
len and  stores  fed  them.  I  carried  my 
bees  to  their  summer  stands  on  March 
10.  I  have  rather  weak  colonies,  2 
being  queenless.  I  had  lost  3  before  my 
last  reijort,  but  I  have  26  that  are  very 
strong  in  bees  and  brood.  I  like  the 
house-wintering,  but  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  learned  from  experience 
to  make  it  a  success.  Being  at  Green- 
castle,  on  April  14, 1  visited  Mr.  A.  O. 
White's  apiary ;  we  examined  his 
bees,  and  found  them  in  fine  condi- 
tion, 4  being  a  little  short  of  stores 
and  being  fed ;  one  we  noticed  in 
particular  was  very  full  of  brood  with 
a  fine  lot  of  young  drones,  and  almost 
ready  to  swarm.  The  most  of  his 
bees  were  wintered  in  the  cellar.  He 
will  try  it  again. 


Profitable  Experience  with  Bees.— 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Upton,  Bath,  ?  Maine,  on 
April  18, 1886,  writes  : 

I  had  3  colonies  of  bees  a  year  ago  in 
March,  which  I  bad  wintered  in  the 
cellar.  I  moved  3  miles  on  March  10, 
so  the  bees  had  to  be  put  out  at  that 
time  after  going  so  far.  I  lost  a  good 
many  in  the  light  snow  on  their  first 
flight,  still  they  did  well,  and  each 
colony  swarmed  in  June.  I  gave 
away  one  swarm,  leaving  five  from 
which  I  got  17.5  pounds  of  honey; 
95  pounds  I  sold  at  the  house  at  25 
cents  a  pound  ;  40  pounds  I  gave  to 
friends,  and  I  have  now  on  hand  40 
pounds  more.  All  of  it  was  in  two- 
poiand  boxes,  but  as  nearly  every  one 
wanted  one-pound  boxes,!  shall  not 
use  any  more  two-pound  boxes.  I 
wintered  4  colonies  safely,  as  the  fifth, 
being  in  very  poor  condition  in  the 
fall,  died  ;  but  as  they  were  nearly  all 
drones,  and  were  in  a  "  Cotton  '■  hive 
I  was  glad  of  it,  as  I  wished  to  get 
rid  of  that  kind  of  hive.  My  cellar 
was  so  warm,  and  the  bees  so  uneasy, 
that  I  put  them  on  the  summer  stands 


early  in  March.  On  April  16  I  sold  a 
colony  for  $10,  and  have  two  more 
engaged  as  soon  as  they  swarm.  I 
like  to  keep  bees,  though  they  sting 
me  often  and  poison  me  very  badly. 
I  think  they  have  paid  their  way 
though  ;  but  of  course  I  am  not  mak- 
ing a  fortune  at  the  business.  My 
expenses  have  been  light,  so  there  has 
been  some  profit. 


Good  Prospects.— VV.  Frank  Storm, 
Lexington,©  Ky.,  on  April  18,  1886, 
says: 

The  loss  of  bees  in  this  part  of 
Kentucky  is  fully  one-half.  There 
has  been  almost  a  clean  sweep  among 
the  bees  of  box-hive  bee-keepers,  but 
ourpropects  for  a  crop  of  clover  honey 
is  good. 


Bees  in  their  Glory.— S.  L.  Sher- 
man, Oskaloosa,9  Iowa,  on  April  20, 
1886,  writes : 

The  weather  here  for  the  past  two 
weeks  has  been  warm,  and  the  bees 
are  in  their  glory.  I  have  now  84 
colonies  out  of  86,  fall  count.  The 
last  2  or  3  mornings  the  bees  have 
just  been  a-booming  from  before  sun- 
up till  about  9  a.m. ;  then  again  from 
about  sundown  till  darkness  puts  a 
stop  to  operations.  Can  they  be  work- 
ing on  honey-dew  V  They  come  in 
heavily  ladeii,  but  have  no  pollen  on 
their  legs.  Tlie  blossoms  on  the  box- 
elder  are  the  only  bloom  I  can  see  the 
bees  at  work  on.  Currant  and  goose- 
berry are  just  beginning  to  bloom. 
Everything  is  favorable  for  a  good 
honey-season. 

P.  S. — I  have  just  been  out  examin- 
ing the  bees,  and  I  find  them  at  work 
on  the  soft  maple  and  cotton-wood, 
which  are  just  coming  into  leaf,  the 
blossoms  having  fallen  off.  I  ex- 
pected to  have  to  feed  some,  but  if 
this  flow  continues  a  few  days  more  I 
will  have  to  extract. 


When  to  Put  a  Section-Case  On.— 
John  W.  Brockenbrough,  Coffee,© 
Va.,  on  April  14,  1886,  asks  : 

I  had  much  trouble  with  my  bees 
sticking  the  top  of  the  hive  to  the 
frames,  when  I  took  the  section-case 
off  for  the  winter ;  and  now,  when 
should  I  put  the  section-case  on  { 
They  also  stick  the  section-case  to 
the  frames.  Please  let  me  know  what 
I  can  do  to  keep  them  from  doing  so. 
I  use  the  Langstroth  hive  with  the 
Heddon  section-case. 

[Put  on  the  cases  when!  the  honey- 
flow  begins.  To  prevent  the  brace- 
comb  trouble  you  mention,  use  the 
skeleton,  zinc,  break-joint  honey- 
board,  and  proper  bee-spaces,  a  scant 
%  inch.— James  Heddon.] 


Bees  and  Grapes. —H.  Sontag,  Cuca- 
monga,o.  Calif.,  writes : 

I  have  a  vineyard  about  one  mile 
distant  from  my  apiary,  sustaining 
much  loss   by    ground-squirrels  and 


quails,  but  1  had  a  notable  experience 
last  year  about  the  damage  it  is  said 
that  bees  do  to  the  grapes.  I  usually 
dry  my  raisin-grapes  in  the  apiary  or 
by  the  side  of  it.  I  expected  a  heavy 
loss  of  raisins  by  the  bees  last  season, 
as  it  was  a  dry  one  ;  but  I  saw  less 
bees  working  on  the  grapes  than  any 
previous  year.  The  reason  was,  that 
I  do  not  remember  of  seeing  one  yel- 
low jacket.  These  and  the  quails 
puncture  the  berries  first,  and  then 
the  bees  of  course  suck  them  after 
that,  but  not  before,  as  bees  are  not 
able  to  cut  the  skin  of  grapes,  because 
their  mandibles  work  like  scissors, 
not  like  a  gimlet  or  a  knife.  That 
is  the  reason  that  they  are  able  to 
cut  paper,  cloth,  etc. 


Killing  the  Young  Bees.— Thos.  J. 

Bell,  Opelousas,©  La.,  on  April  26, 
1886,  writes  : 

I  have  one  colony  of  bees  that  I 
cannot  tell  what  is  the  matter  with 
them.  The  old  bees  are  killing  the 
young  bees,  or  pulling  them  out  of  the 
hive.  They  drop  on  the  ground  and 
are  unable  to  fly.  The  bees  of  the 
colony  are  pure  yellow  Italians,  with 
a  large,  beautiful,  and  very  prolific 
Italian  queen.  There  is  plenty  of 
pollen,  and  the  bees  are  storing  honey, 
and  as  it  is  the  only  colony  so  affected 
in  the  apiary  of  100  colonies,  I  do  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  Does  any 
one  know  why  they  should  kill  the 
young  bees  ¥ 


Not  One  Colony  Lost.— D.  D.  Her- 

rick,  Libertyville,(5  Ills.,  on  April  18, 
1886,  writes  : 

I  carried  my  13  colonies  of  bees  into 
the  cellar  on  Dec.  15, 1885,  and  left 
them  until  March  15,  when  I  took 
them  out  for  3  days,  and  then  put 
them  back  until  April  15.  When  put 
out  again  they  carried  in  pollen  iu 
less  than  an  hour.  I  never  have  seen 
colonies  stronger  or  better,  and  I  did 
not  lose  one. 


Half  Bee-Spaces.— M.  M.  Baldridge, 
St.  Charles,  6  His.,  writes  as  follows  : 

It  is  said  by  some  that  there  is 
nothing  new  about  the  Heddon  hive. 
This  may  be  true,  but  as  yet  I  have 
seen  nothing  in  print  to  convince  me 
that  Mr.  Heddon  is  not  the  first  and 
original  inventor  of  the  half  bee-space 
over  and  under  the  brood-frames,  or 
over  and  under  the  wide-frames  for 
sections;  or  the  full  bee- space  over 
and  under  the  brood-frames,  and  wide- 
frames  for  sections,  when  secured  at 
will,  as  described  by  Mr.  H.,  and 
when  used  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
by  him.  As  Mr.  H.  does  not  claim  a 
hive  made  simply  of  two  or  more 
stories,  unless  provided  with  a  half 
bee- space  over  and  under  the  frames, 
or  with  a  full  bee-space  over  or  under 
the  same  at  will,  bee-writers  are 
surely  wasting  time  and  space  in 
describing  old  hives,  having  two  or 
more  stories,  that  never  had  these  neto 
features.  "  Honor  to  whom  honor  is 
due,"  should  be  the  motto  of  every- 
body. 
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To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing  to  this  ofhce.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post-Otfice,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
ofHce  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


Our  New  Catalogue  of  Bee-Keepers' 
Supplies  for  1886  is  issued,  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  one  desiring  a  copy.  Send  name  and 
address,  plainly  written,  on  a  Postal  Card 
for  it. 


Tlie  AVestern  World  Guide  and  Haud- 
Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  besides 
their  own,  with  $3,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


Perforated-Zinc— We  have  laid  in  a 
stock  of  perforated  zinc,  for  excluding 
drones  and  queens,  and  can  fill  orders  for 
any  size  of  pieces  or  quantity  at  15  cents 
per  square  foot,  or  in  full  sheets  3x8  feet  at 
$2.7.5  per  sheet.  We  also  have  pieces  cut  to 
fit  the  Langstroth  hive— 19Mxl4'/i— Price  25 
cents  each. 


Office  of  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
Monday,  10  a.  m.,  April  26,  1886. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  lioney  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAGO. 

*HONE3Y.-Comb  is  coming  forward  more  freely 
and  pricea  now  are  irxtujc.  for  1-lb.  sections.  Ex- 
tracted is  in  Ituht  demand  at  r>@7c.  California 
comb  honey,  in  LMt..  sections.  iK<}iI'Jc. 
BKESWAX.— :i;i(it24c.  per  lb.  Not  much  offered. 
R.  A.  Burnett.  i61  8outh  Water  di. 

NEW  yORK. 

HONEY. -We  now  quote  :  Fancy  white  comb 
In  1-Ib.  sections.  l:i'ai:)c.;  in  2-lb.  sections.  9@iuc. 
Fancy  buckwheat  honey  in  l-lb.  sections,  9c. :  in 
■J-lb.  sections.  7(5/8c.  Otf  (trades  lfS'2c.  per  lb.  less. 
Extracted,  white. H((o7c;  buckwheat.  5@5'.^c.  Cali- 
fornia. 5(<j6c. ;  Southern,  as  to  color  and  flavor, 
per  gallon,  SO^itioc. 

BEESWAX.-27@2»c. 

McCaul  &  Hlldketh  Bros..  34  Hudson  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONEY.— One-lb.  sections,  white  clover,  13@15c: 
2-pound  sections,  ll(gil3c.    E.\tracted,  6®8c. 
BEESWAX.— 25  ets.  per  lb. 

Blake  Sl  Ripley,  57  Chatham  Street. 

8AN  FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.— White  and  ex.  white  comb,  nli@13c.; 
dark  comb,  fi^'§;8c.    White  extracted,  5H@5^c. ; 
amber.  4@4Xc.:  dark  and  candied,  39i@4c. 
BEESWAX.— Quotable  at  20®->3c.,  wholesale. 
O.  B.  SMITH  &  Co.,  423  Front  Street. 

DETROIT. 

HONEY. —The  market  is  almost  bare  of  comb 
honey,  and  very  little  is  wanted.  Best  white  in  I- 
lb.  sections  14  cts. 

BEESWAX.— Scarce  at  25c. 

M.  H.  HUNT..  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

ST.  LOUIS. 
HONEY.— Choice    comb,  I0@12c.     Strained,  in 
barrels,  4<a*5c.     Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  in 
No.  1  packages.  M  apvance  on  above  prices.     Ex- 
tracted in  barrels,  510.5^. 
BEESWAX.- Firm  at  21'4c.  for  prime. 

D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— Trade  is  perhaps  duller  than  usual. 
We  quotf  :  Extracted  honey  brings  4@Hc.,  and 
choice  comb  honey  brings  12(aJL5c.  in  ajobbingway. 

BEESWAX.— In  demand  at  20®  2.'vo.  for  yellow. 
C.  F.  MUTH  &  Sun.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CLEVELAND. 
HONEY.— One  pound  sections,  I4@15c.;  2-lb.  I3c 
Extracted.  7(«i8c. 
BEBSWAX.-Scarce  at  25c. 

A.  C.  Kendel.  115  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
HONEY.— Sales  of  comb  are  good,  while  extrac- 
ted is  very  dull  and  low.  One- pound  sections  are 
scarce:  stocks  of  all  other  grades  arewell  supplied. 
('!ilif.  2-lbs.  bring  ll(<*12c.;  Eastern  2-lbs..  12(gil3c.i 
l-lbs..  white,  I4{g)l5c.;  dark,  12S*13c.  Extracted, 
5(3-60. :  Southern,  31^@4c. 
.    BBESWAX.-23C. 

clemons.Cloon  &  Co.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 
HONEY.— This  market  is  very  poorly  supplied 
with  honey  of  any  kind  just  now,  and  comb  boney 
In  l-lb.  sectons.  and  e-xtracted  in  barrels  or  kegs, 
is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  We  quote;  Choice 
white  ]-lb.  sections,  in@l8c.  White  extracted  in 
kegs  or  barrels,  71^''«K^c.;  dark,  in  same,6@7c. 
BEESWAX.- Scarce  at  2.5M26C. 

A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  St. 


System  and  Success. 

^^~  All  who  intend  to  be  systematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) $1  00 

**     100  colonies  (220  pages) 125 

"     200  colonies  (420  pages) 150 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are-therefore  the  most  desirable. 


^~  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journal 

will  be  sent  free  upon  application.  Any  one 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview by  sending  the  names  to  this  office, 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 


Preserve  yonr  papers  for  reference. 
If  you  have  no  BINDEK  we  will  mail  you 
one  for  73  cents,  or  you  can  have  one  free 
if  you  will  send  us  4  new  yearly  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Bee  Journal. 


There  will  be  a  Rnsb  for  supplies 
needed  in  the  apiary  after  awhile,  and  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  urge  all  to  look 
over  their  stock,  ascertain  what  will  be 
needed,  and  get  it  on  hand  before  it  is  nec- 
essary for  use— thus  avoiding  the  perplexity 
consequent  upon  its  possible  delay  In  reach- 
ing them  in  time.' 


FOR  8AI.E.— Best  Brood  Foundation  at  40  cts. ; 
Light,  50cts.  Samples  free.  Also  Sections,  Smo- 
kers. etc.-GUST.  PKOCHNOW,  MaysvilJe,  Wis. 

1 7  A4t 

FOK  SAr.E.— lOO  Colonies  Ualian  Bees  and 
200  Tested  and  Untested  Queens. 
17A4t  E,  BITKK.E,  VINCENNES,  IND. 

BEES  FOR  8AI.E.-I80  Colonies  of  Italian 
Bees  in  Simplicity  hives  with  reversible  frames, 
at  Kif  .OO  eacb.    Also  Bees  by  the  pound. 

C3-.  lariLLJE;, 

17A2t  SCHULENBURG,  TEXAS. 

IF  XOU  "WAXT  a  good,  well-made,  durable 
,  and  practical  Machine,  send  for  the 

I.  X,  I..  UOIVEY-EXTHACTOR. 

For  2  Langstroth  or  square  frames,  only  $6.50. 
Other  sizes  in  proportion.    Excelsior  Cold-Blast 
Smoker,  postpaid,  75  cts.       W.  C.  R.  KEMP, 
17A4t  .    ORLEANS,  IND. 


^^~  Our  rates  for  two  or  more  copies  of 
the  book,  "  Bees  and  Honey,"  may  be  found 
on  the  Book  List  on  the  second  page  of  this 
paper.  Also  wholesale  rates  on  all  books 
where  they  are  purchased  "  to  sell  again." 


Alslke  Clover  Seed.— We  can  furnish 
Alsike  Clover  Seed  at  S8.50  per  bushel— or 
$2.2.5  per  peck.  These  prices  will  take  the 
place  of  those  published  in  our  Catalogue, 
until  further  notice. 


Wire  Natls  have  advanced  in  price,  as 
will  be  seen  by  quotations  on  page  159,  last 
column. 


To  any  One  sending  us  one  Tieiu  sub- 
scriber with  their  own  renewal  (with  $2.00), 
we  will  present  a  copy  of  the  new  "  Con- 
vention History  of  America." 


OTD  AUIDCDDIC?   Send  as  many  stamps 

oInAVVDLnnlCOl  to  c.  wEfKEssER. 

Murshallville,  O.,  as  you  want  plants  for,  and 
see  what  a  nice  collection   he  will  send  you. 
State  what  varieties  you  have  and  prefer. 
Bees  &  Queens  Cheap !  Send  for  Circular. 
17A2t 

Doolittle's  Queens. 

For  Prices,  &c.,  see  pa^Jie  Ti\. 
17Atf 

DO  YOU  EAT  CANDY? 

SE\'D|;i.ii.TnndIwill  express  .".lb.  Todd's  Honey 
(handles,  same  as  made  a  sensation  at  last  Pen  n- 
sylvaniii  State  Fair.  Remember,  every  pound  sold 
helps  the  honey  trade.  SpecUil  rates  for  quantities 
for  Fairs.  Dadant  Foundation  always  in  stock  at 
market  prices.  Bees,  Queens.  Hives,  Smokers. 
Vol.  I  of  Frank  Cheshire's  New  Book  mailed  free 
forlii.'^o.  ARTHUR  TODD. 
IsiHiGermantown  Ave.,  PlilLADEl^PmA.  PA. 
_  1 7  Ah  t __„ 

White  Poplar  Sections 

"We  make  the  finest  Honey-Sections  in  the  World 
and  make  no  exceptions.  G.  M.  Doolittle  says  : 
"The  last  sections  are  just  complete."  James 
Hed(ion-"They  excel  everythino  in  the  line  of 
perfect  workmanship."  Prnf.  N.  W.McLain— "  The 
sections  excel  anvthin^:  I  have  seen  heretofore.' 
J.  B.  Mason— "Have  received  samples  from  all 
manufacturers  who  advertise  in  the  bee-papers.  I 
must  say  tliisis  bv  far  the  nicest  section  1  have 
ever  seen."  Jno.  L.  Janeway— "They  seem  perfec- 
tion itself  so  far  as  human  workmanship  can  go." 
Sample  for  I'-ceot  stamp.  Price-List  ot  Sections, 
Hives.  Syriu-AII'ino  Queens  and  Bees,  and  other 
Apiarian  Supplies,  free. 

Address,    DK.  O.  T,.  TINKER. 

3Dtf  NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  OHIO. 
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SOUTHERN  HEAD-QUARTERS 

FOK  Early  Itullim  (tueeiin.  Nuclei  and 
Full  Colonlen  ;  tlift  inaiitiliicture  of  mvea, 
Sections,  Frames,  Feetiern,  Foundation, 
etc.,  a  specialty.  Supcriurwnik  ami  host  material 
at  "let-live  "prices,  steam  Kact.iry  fully  equipped 
with  tbe  latest  ami  most  approvcii  luaeliiuery 
Send  for  Illustrated  Cataluguc.  Address, 
J.  P.  H.  ItKO'WST. 
7DI0t  AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA. 

t)rif\  C01,0»riES  of  choice  Italian  Bees  foi 
^\J\J  Sale.    For  terms,  adddess 

•W.  J.  MAVIS,  (box  14R), 
13W9t  YOUNGSVILLB,  PA. 


BEE  Hives  and  Sections  —Send  to  HEBU  & 
BEULE,  manufacturers,  Beaver  Dam, Wis.,  for 
price  lists.    Good  uiatcnals.    L,ow  prices.      10A:i6t 


QA  8IMPLICITV  Hives  with  Italian   Bees,  bred 
^yj  10  years  from  Imported  mothers,  at  $B,()ii. 
15W3t  A.  L.  GOULU,  RldKeville,  Iroq.  Co.,  Ills. 


READX  to  SHIP.— 68,fXXl  Langstroth  Brood- 
Frames,  prepared  to  nail,  at  9U  cts.  per  100; 
$4.00  per  500.    For  deecription  send  to, 

V.  W.  BAYTON, 
7Dtt  BRADD'ORD,  IOWA. 


My  18  Annual  Price-list  a°n*d  h'SlS-'^lan^K 

Oueens  and  Nuclei  Coli.)nie8  (a  specialty):  al8o 
Supplies— will  be  sent  to  all  wliu  send  their  names 
and  addresses.  H.  II.  BROWN, 

15t)tf  LIGHT  STREET,  Columbia  Co.,;PA. 


SECTIONS  and  FOUNDATION. 


l-lb.,  all-in-one-piece, 
V-Groove,  $i  per  1000 
Less  for  lots  of  10,000 
and  Price-List. 

A.  F.  STAUFFER  &  CO., 
15D2t  STERLING,  ILLS 


40c  per  lb.  for  heavy. 

50c       "         "      light. 

Send    for    Samples 


iD"crisri3:A.3vi 

AND 

VANDEKVOKT 


FOUNDATION. 


WE  have  a  large  stock  of  cliuiee  yellow  bees- 
wax, and  can  furnish  Dunham  comb  founda- 
tion for  brood-comb,  cut  to  any  size  for  4nc.  per  lb. 
Extra  thin  Vandervort  foundation.  46c.  per  lb.  We 
guarantee  our  foundation  to  be  made  from  pure 
beeswax,  and  not  to  sac-  Will  work  up  wax  for  10c 
per  lb.,  and  20  cts.  per  lb.  for  sections. 

IF.  "^7V.  X3:OLlSd:E]S, 
9Dtf         COOPERSVILLB,  Ottawa  Co,.  MICH. 


JONES'  FRAME-PLYERS. 


FOR  taking  frames  out  of  hives,  or 
moving  them  in  any  way  desired.  It  is 
made  of  galvanized  iron,  and  can  be  utilized 
in  many  ways.  It  has  a  long  claw  for  loos- 
ening frames,  and  a  hook  wliich  may  be  used 
for  carrying  other  frames  besides  the  one 
held  by  the  Flyers.    Price,  40  cts.,  by  mail. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  025  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Queens.   ITALIAN.   Queens. 

R£ARE]>    from   Imported   Mothers.    Two,  3, 
and  4  Frame  Nuclei.    Safe  arrival  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Send  for  price-list.  Address, 
ISDJt  KRANK  A.  EATON,  Bluffton,  Ohio. 


BARNES*  FOOT-POWER  MACHINERY. 

ReadwhatJ.I.P^iENT,of 
Ch  a  klton.  N.  V .,  Bays— "We 
cut  with  one  (rf  your  Com- 
bined Machines,  last  winter, 
.'>n  chaff  hives  with  7- in.  cap, 
tiMi  honey-racks,  sixi  broad 
frames,  li.oi  0  honey-boxes 
and  a  yreat  deal  of  other 
work.  This  winter  we  have 
dtiuble  the  amount  of  bee- 
hives, etc.,  to  make  and  we 
I'xpect  to  do  it  withthisSaw. 
Itwil)  doall  you  say  it  will." 
C^ataloKue  and  Price  -  List 
W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES. 
No.  484  Ruby  St..  Rockford,  III. 


Free.    Addres.'* 
45Ctf 


Prices  Reduced. 

THE  "BOSS"  ONE-PIECE 

SECTIONS. 


Patented  June  28,  1881. 


$4.00 


WE   liave  RKIXCBD    tlie  PR1CE:s 
on  ()i;e-Pieoe  Sections  as  follows  : 
One -Pound     Sections, 

In  lots  of 
500  to  3,000,  ^  1,000, 

^^~  For  larger  orders  write  for  prices.  ..^^ 

J.  FORNCROOK  &  CO., 

5Ctf  Watertown,  Wis.,  April  15.  1886. 

^"Thos.  G,  Newman  &  Son,  of  Chicago,  sell 
the  one-piece  Sections  manufactured  by  us. 


RAYS  OF  LIGHT,the  original  Bee  and  Poultry 
Journal.  Pubhshed  in  the  interest  nf  Bee-Keeping 
and  Poultry  liaising.  J.  J.  MARTIN  &  CO..  Pub- 
lishers, North  Manchester ,  Ind.  Sample  copy  FREE. 
Subscription  price  50  ceuts  per  year.        llD8t 


DRAKE  &  SMITH, 

Successors  to  A.  E.  Manum.  Bristol,  Vt. 

MANirPACTITREKS  of  the  BRISTOL 
Bee-Hive,  the  Standard  Hive  of  Vermont, 
Section  Honey-Boxen,  all  sizes,  made  from 
White  Poplar,  (the  best  timber  in  the  world  for 
honey-boxes),  i-pound  boxes  a  specialty.  Clamps, 
Separators  and  Wood  Sides.  Ijishtning  Gloers, 
Shipping  Urates,  Bee  Escapes,  Bee  Feeders,  and 
Manum's  Bee  Smokers— all  made  of  the  best  ma- 
terial and  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  Send  stamp 
for  illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-List.    46Dl2t 


FOR  SAI.E:. 

Italian  Queens,' 


May.  Jun.  After 

Untested,  $1.00   $1.00     .85 

Six,  5.00     4.50 

Tested,  2.50      2.00    1.50 

2-tr.  Nuclei— untested  queen.  3<i0     2.7.T    2.25 

Also  Bee-Hives,  Fnundiitton.  etc.    Send  lor  Price 

List.  JIVO.  NKBSI.  Jc  SON, 

13D6t  HIGH  HILL,  Mont.  Co.,  MO. 


BEAUTIFUL 

rOCNUATIQN  and  very  choice  all-in-one- 
plece  SECTKiNS.  V-sroove— Wholesale  and 
Retail,  and  exceedingly  cheap.  Send  for  samples 
and  Free  Price-List  of  everything  needed  in  the 
apiary. 

M.  H.  HVNT,  Bell  Branch, 
13Dtf  (Near  Detroit),  Wayne  Co.,  MICH. 


1869.    DP  WITH  THE  TIMES.     1886 

Perfection 


Armstrong's 

GROWN 


The  brood-frames,  honey-rack,  and  section-boxes 
are  all  Keverslhle. 

At  the  St.  Josepli  and  St.  Louis,  Mo..  Expositions 
in  18H5,  it  took  the  first  premium  over  several  of 
the  most  prominent  bee-nives  now  in  use. 

Illustrated  (^ataloffue  sent  free.    Address. 

5Dl3t  E.  ARMSTRONG,  Jersey ville.  Ills. 


1886.   ITALIAN  QUEENS.   1886. 

FROM  APRIL  UNTIL  OCTOBER. 

UNTESTED,  $1.00,  per  Dozen  $8.00. 
Reared  from  Imported  Mothers.  Money 
refunded  if  not  furnistieU  promptly.    Address, 
WAL.TER  IfIcWIL.l.IAMS, 
nDGt  GRIFFIN,  GEORGIA. 


200  Colonies  Italian  &  Hybrid  Bees 

IN  9  and  10  frame  liives.  Jill  strong  and  healthy, 
wintered  in  the  cellar.  Will  deliver  them  aboard 
of  cara-for  Italians,  »8.50  ;  Hybrids  at  »T.50. 
Will  guarantee  as  represented,  or  money  refunded. 
Italian  Queens— Untested.  $1.(hi  ;  Tested.  It^.bo. 
Send  money  by  P.  O.  Order  or  Kegistered  Letter. 
l6W8t  1..  «J.  DI£HL..  BUTLER.  IND. 


GOMB  FOUNDATION ! 

ItediK'ed    5    C'elit-H  per  pound. 

UNTIL  Fiirtlier  Notice,  we  will  sell 
brood  foundation  at  40  ceutm  per  lb., 
and  tliln,  for  surplus  honey,  at  50  cents 
per  pound.  This  reduction  from  the  prices 
quoted  in  our  Price  Lists  for  1886,  is  made 
on  account  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of 
Beeswa.x. 

CHAS,  DADANT  &  SON,  Hamilton,  111. 
THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON,  Chicago,  III. 


LOOK!    LOOK! 

AIjL-TVOOI*  LangBtroth  Frames,  same  as  A. 
I.  Root's  make,  fi.^v  per  luo  ;  |i2..''>o  per  i.othi. 
('omb  Foundation,  made  on  latest  Improved  Mill. 
Heavy,  in  lOor  20  lb.  box.  40  cts.  per  lb.;  Thin,  45c. 
Simplicity  Hives,  Sections,  Smokers,  and  Supplies 
Kenerally.  Pure  Italian  Bees  and  Queens  a 
specialty.    Circular  and  Price-J^ist  free. 

c.  jyt.  iDi2s:o3Nr, 

16W4t  PARRISH,  Franklin  Co..  ILLS. 


PURE  Italian  Bees,  of  the  best  strain.    In 
Langstroth  orGallup  hives.    Send  for  Circalar. 
llAtf  O.  CLUTE,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


TESX£D    ITALIAN    QITIilENS,    993.25. 
Untested,  $1.25.    After  May  l."»,  2.^>  cents  lesa. 
Bees.  fl.OO  per  lb.    MISS  A.  M.  TAYLOR. 
16W2t  Mulberry  Grove,  Bond  Co..  Ills. 


A  YEAR  AMONG  THE  BEES, 

BEING 

A  Talk  about   some    of   the  Implements,  Pla-ns 

and  Practices  of   a  Bee-keeper  of   2.'i  years' 

Experience,  who  has  for  8  years  made  the 

Production  of    Honey  his    Exclusive 

Business. 


B^ST  TDFl.  C-  C  aVEIIl.IL,^:i^. 


Price,  TS  cents,  by  mail.  This  is  a  new  work 
of  about  140  pases,  well-printed  and  nicely  bound 
in  cloth.    Address, 

THOS.  a,  NEWMAN  6c  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FLAT.  BOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

high  side-WEl  Is,  4  to  16  square  feet  tc 
f  the  pound.  Circular  and  samples  frea 

"■-^apa  J-  VAN  DEUSEN  4  SONS, 

'^"ft-S<>?ftf  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Sprout  Brook,  Mont.  n«„  \.  Y. 


BEES,  QUEENS, 

AND 

APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


First-Class  Goods  at  Low  Prices. 


A  FINE  L,OT  OF  IT.\I,I.\N  BEFS 

For  Sale  Cheap. 

Send  Postal  Card  for  Illustrated  Circular 
and  Price-List. 

jr.  c.  SA.-5rLE:s. 

ISDtf  HARTFORD,  WIS. 


THE  HORSE, 

By  B.  J.  KENDALL,  M.  D. 

A  TKEAXISE  givinR  an  Index  of  diseases, 

and  the  symptoms  ;  cause  and  treatment  of  each,  a 
table  (flvinn  all  the  principal  drugs  used  for  the 
horse,  with  the  ordinary  dose,  effects  and  antidote 
when  a  poison  ;  a  table  with  an  enyravinK  of  the 
horse's  teeth  at  different  aires,  with  rules  for  telling 
the  aKe  of  the  horse  ;  a  valuable  collection  of  re- 
cipes, and  much  valuable  Information. 

Price  85  cents— in  English  or  German. 
THOS.  O.  NEWMAN  <fe  SON, 

923*92.'*  West  Madison  Street,     CHICAGO  IIX. 
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REDUCED  PRICES  ON  SUPPLIES. 

One-pound  Sections,  S4.00  per  1,000.      Two-pounds,  $4.50  per  1,000. 

Iisinsstrotli  Frames,  ready  to  nail,  per  hundred,  $1.25. 

Comb  Foundation  Is  subject  to  a  discount  of  5  per  cent,  until  May  1. 

Glass,  5x6,  per  box  of  240  ll^lits,  reduced  to  $2.50. 


Standard  and  Improved  liangstrotli  Hives,  cut  and  ready  to  nail,  are  reduced 
from  5  to  30  cents  per  hive,  as  will  be  noticed  In  the  following:  table  of  New  Prices  : 

STANDARD  LANGSTROTH  HIVES  (14xl8?i  inches  inside). 

Quantity.       Numbers  1 

5  hives,  or  more,  each.. 90.. 

10  hives,  or  more,  each .  .88. , 

25  hives, or  more,  each.. 85. 

50  hives,  or  more,  each . .  80 . 

100  hives,  or  more,  each.. 75. 

IMPROVED  LA 
Quantity.       Numbers  1 

5  hives, or  more,  ea.  $1.30., 

10  hives,  or  more.  ea..    1.28. 

25  hives,  or  more,  ea. .    1.25. 

50  hives,  or  more,  ea..   1.20. 

100  hives,  or  more,  ea..    1.15. 

For  description  and  prices  of  these  hives  nailed,  we  refer  our  customers  to  our  Catalogue 
for  1886,  pages  4  &  5.    These  prices  for  material  in  the  flat,  take  the  place  of  those  on  p.  6. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON,  923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

$1.25. 

$1.60. 

$1.45. 

$1.75. 

S1.20. 

$1.70. 

$2.00. 

.$1..30. 

.$1.30 

1.23. 

.    1.58. 

.   1.43. 

1.73. 

1.18. 

1.68. 

1.98. 

.    1.28. 

.    1.28 

1.20. 

.    1..55. 

.    1.40. 

1.70. 

l.lo. 

1.65. 

1.95. 

.    1.25. 

.    1.25 

1.15. 

.    1.50. 

.    1.35. 

1.65. 

1.10. 

1.60. 

1.90. 

.    1.20. 

.    1.20 

1.10. 

.    1.45. 

.    1..30. 

.    1.60. 

.    1.05. 

.    1.55. 

1.85. 

.    1.15. 

.    1.15 

NGSTI 

{OTH 

HIVES 

-With 

Manipulating 

Side. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

$1.65. 

$2.00. 

.$1.90. 

$2.20. 

$1.65. 

$2.10. 

$2.45. 

.$1.65. 

$1.65 

1.63. 

.    1.98. 

.    1.88. 

.    2.18. 

.    1.03. 

.    2.08. 

2.43. 

1.63. 

.    1.63 

1.60. 

.    1.95 

.    1.85. 

.    2.15. 

.    1.60. 

.    2.05. 

2.40. 

.    1.60. 

.    1.60 

1..55. 

.    1.90. 

.    1.80. 

.    2.10. 

.    1.55. 

.    2.00. 

2.35. 

.    1.55. 

.    1.55 

1.50. 

.    1.85 

.    1.75. 

.    2.05. 

.    1.50. 

.    1.95. 

2.30. 

.    1.50. 

.    1.50 

Given's  Foundation  Press 

THE  GIVEN  PRESS  stands  in  the  front 
1  runk  lor  ruanufiicturins  FOUNDATION 
In  Wired  Frum«>t!i,  a8  well  as  foundatioH  for 
SECTIONS.  Without  a  dissenting  voice,  all  of 
ourcustomers  afflrm  its  superiority. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Samples. 

«I.  K.  €Ar.DliVEr.lL.  A  CO.. 

lAtf  HOOPESTON.  Vermtllion  Co.,  ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,  MANUA.1,  OF  THE  APIAKY. 

I3,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14th  TheuMiind  cTnst  Out! 

lOth  Thousand  Sold  in  Jnst  Fonr  Months ! 

5,000  Sold  Since  Mtiy,  1883. 

More  than  f.n  pasrea,  and  more  than  50  tine  Illus- 
trations were  added  in  the  nth  edition.  The  whole 
work  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-keeping.  It  is  certainly 
the  fullest  and  most  scientific  work  treating  of 
bees  In  the  World.  Price,  by  mall, »1. 35.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  «I.  COOK.  Author  and  Publisher. 

lAly  Agricultural  College, Mich. 


MANUFACTORY 

FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others 
with 

HiveM,  Sections,  Sliipping-Crates, 
Supers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds.  I  make  a  specialty  of  LANGSTROTH 
ANE  MODEST  HIVES.  Correspondence  wiih 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address, 

OEORGE  TAYLiOR, 
lIA.tf  DUNDEE,  Kane  Co.,  ILLS. 


Dadant'sFoiiiidatioiiFactorj',  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPER'S  ADVISER. 

The  Bhitisii  Bee  JoL'KNAL  is  published  every 
Week,  at  Ten  Shillings  and  Hid.  per  annum,  and 
contains  the  best  practical  information  tur  the 
time  being,  showing  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan.  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  one  year,  for  $3.50. 


Lewis'  V-Groove  One-Piece 

SECTIONS. 

Down,  Down,  Goes  the  Price ! 

First  Quality  AVliite  Basswood  One- 
Found  SECTIONS— in  lots  of  500  to 
3,000— $4.00  per  1,000. 

Special  Freight  Rates 

If  .'J. 000  or  more  are  wanted,  write  for  special 
prices  delivered  to  you,  freight  paid  by  us. 

G.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO., 

WATEKTOWN,  W  IS. 

April  13,  1886.  lewtf 


40 


CENTS  per  pound,  boxed.  Mnnn 

VonDorn's  Dunham  Brood      llUMC 
Fouiidiition.    Circular  FrecDnttor 

T.  l..VonI>orn,Omu;ia,JVei).  Dcllcl 


Vandervort  Gomb  Fdn.  Mills, 

Send  for  Stiinples  A  Reduced  Prlce-l<l«ti 
Atf      J. VANDERVORT,  LaceyviUe,  Pa. 


SOLD! 

HAVIXG  Sold  the  init  Coloni«^s  of  Bees  offered 
in  the  March  Nuiiberaof  this  JoruNAL.  I  am 
now  bookin^r  orders  for  IViiclel  lolonles  iind 
QiieenaOnlr.  Also  Bee-Kcfpers*  Supplies, 

Send  for  18S6  Price-List.    Address. 

Successor  to  Wm.  TV.  Gary  &.  Son^ 
HWtf  C0L.ERA1NE,  MASS. 


TH£  AIVIERICAN   APICULTURIST 

(ESTABLISHED  IN  1883.) 

WILL  be  mailed  to  any  address  for  3  months,  on 
receipt  of  25  cts.  in  stamps.  Sample  coplea 
free.    Address, 
12Atf      AM.  APICULTURIST,  Wenham.  Mass. 


Bee-Keepers'  Supplies, 

OK  ALL  KINDS, 

Sections  &  Comb  Foundation 

A    SPECIALTY. 

125  colonies  of  Bees  tor  saie 

inQuinhu/rames,  mitstly Italians. 

Bl'"  These  Bees  will  be  SOLD 
^('llKAl*.    Send  for  prices.  Also, 
lur  Illustrated  Price-Lisl. 

W.  £.  CI.ARK,8UCCes8or  toll. C.  Root. 
lIAlSt  OKISKANY.  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  SALES-SMALL  PROFITS. 

rpHE  3rd  Edition  of  "Handy- Book  and  Queen- 
X   Rearing,"  300  pages,  lou  illustrations,  bound  in 

cloth,  by  mail |1  lO 

Book  and  sample  latest  Improved  Drone  and 

Queen  Trap,  by  mall, 1  50 

Book  and  tested  queen,  any  race  (from  June 

to  October) 2  00 

Book  and  warranted  queen,  ditto,  ditto 1  75 

Money  Order  uflBce  at  Salem,  Mass.  Postage 
stamps  will  do  for  odd  change.  Send  forC'ircalars. 

i2Atf        Henry  Alley,  Wenham,  Mass. 

Sections  and  Berry-Baskets. 

WE,  the  original  inventors  of  the  one-piece 
sections,  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  Sectiona 
and  Berry-BasketB  in  anv  quantity.  Please  write 
for  terms.  M.  «fe  H.  F.  COFFIN, 

13Wl3t  MILTON.  Trimble  Co.,  KY. 

60  Colonies  of  Bees  For  Sale. 

FOR  particulars,  call  on  or  address,  • 

A.  L.  EDWARDS,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

13Wtf 

NEW^ONE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL 

''pHIS  new  size  of  our  Tapering 
Ijllj  1  Honey  Pails  isof  uniform  design 
f^with  the  other  sizes,  having  the  top 
latawM— latltfedge  turned  over,  and  has  a  bail  or 
i_BUMHPH^*?  handle,— making  it  very  convenient 
t<t  carry.  It  is  weli-made  and,  when 
filled  with  honey, makes  a  novel  and 
attractive  small  package,  that  can 
__  ...  _  be  sold  for  20  cents  or  less.  Many 
eonsunifis  will  buy  it  in  order  to  give  the  children 
a  handsome  toy  pail.  PKICE,  75  cents  per 
dozen,  or  ^5.00  per  lOO. 

THOS.  G.  NEA%TTIAN  &  SON, 
923  <t  925  West  Madison  Street.      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DOWN,  DOWN,  DOWN ! 

We  Come! 

OK  ALL  kinds  of  APIARIAN  FIXTURES,  we 
quote  lower  prices  in  our  1886  Circular  than  we 
ever  have  before,  on  all  kinds  of  practical  hives 
now  in  use,  on  Metal  Corners  and  all-wood  frames 
and  the  V-groove  Section, Smokers  and  Extractors. 
In  fact  everything  pertaining  to  Bee-Culture.  Be 
sure  and  send  for  our  Circular  before  purchasing 
your  Supplies  for  the  season. 


14Wtf 


MAZEPPA,  IflTNN. 


Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 


Dadant's  Foundation  Factory ,  wholesale 

and  retail.   See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 


Price,  by  Express.  50  cts.;  by  mail.  6.>  cts.;  12  in 
the  flat,  and  one  nailed  (13  in  all),  f3.50  ;  50,  in  the 
flat,  |l2.ttu.    Address. 

THOS.  G,  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


FREE 


A  book  of  160  pages  on  I 
&  Courtship,  sent  free  I 
by  the  Union  Pub.  Co.,i 
Newark,  N.  J.     Send  5c.  for  postage. 


•LOVE 


TWO-POUND 

SECTIONS. 

Job  Lot— Clieapl 

WE  have  received  a  Job  Lot  of  25,000 
One-Piece  Sections  with  square  groove 
which  we  will  close  out  at  $3.50  per  1,000,  or 
$2.00  for  500.  The  size  is  :  top  aud  bottom, 
6  inches;  sides,  5J4  inch;  width  of  section,.15£ 
inches — narrow  tops. 

THOS.  G.  NEWTWAN  &  SON, 
923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 


Vol.  nil,    Iay5,188e.     No,  18. 


J>\TOg/^^ 


We  have  Keeeived  a  copy  of  the 
"  Report  on  Agricultural  Colleges  anil 
Experimental  Farm  Stations,  with  sugges- 
tions relating  to  experimental  agriculture 
in  Canada,  by  Prof.  Wm.  Saunders,  F.R.S.C." 
It  is  quite  an  exhaustive  report,  and  shows 
that  Canada  is  alive  to  the  proper  means  of 
education,  in  the  department  of  agriculture. 


Dr.  miller's    New    Bee-Book  is  now 

published,  and  all  orders  already  received 
will  be  filled  before  this  paper  is  in  the 
hands  of  its  readers.  A  glance  at  the  index, 
which  covers  six  pages,  will  reveal  the 
gi-eat  number  of  subjects  which  the  Doctor 
discusses.  The  book  is  printed  on  nice 
paper,  and  is  bound  in  cloth,  and  makes 
a  nice  volume.  It  can  be  obtained  at  this 
office  for  75  cents,  postpaid. 


Dakota.— The  second  annual  Territorial 
Fair  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Dakota  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  Huron, 
Sept.  6  to  10,  1888.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars 
in  premiums  will  be  offered  ;  $330  in  cash 
for  the  best  county  exhibits.  Reduced 
railroad  rates  on  all  railroads.  Free  trans- 
portation for  stock  and  exhibits.  Premium 
list  will  be  ready  June  1.  It  can  be  obtained 
of  W.  F.  T.  Bushnell,  Secretary,  Huron,  Dak. 


The  First  of  May Mr.  W.  J.  Cullinan, 

Mt.  Sterling,  IllB.,  send  us  the  following,  on 
the  "May  Day  "  : 
The  oriole  is  carroling 

Its  sweetest  songs  to-day, 
The  blue-bird  in  the  elm-tree 

Now  trills  its  softest  lay. 

The  partridge  drums,  perched  on  the  fence. 

In  solemn  cadence  low  ; 
The  BEES  are  busy  'mong  the  flow'rs, 

A-humming  to  and  fro. 

The  lambs  ai-e  sporting  merrily 

On  yonder  hill-slope  there. 
While  flights  of  songsters,  cheerily 

Sing,  gamb'ling  through  the  air  ! 

Sounds  like  these  one  loves  to  hear, 

They  All  the  soul  with  mirth  ; 
They  drive  away  dull  thoughts  of  care— 

Their  glory  is  their  worth. 

But     the     sweetest    sound    with    pleasure 
fraught. 

That  I  have  heard  to-day. 
Is  a  sound  mine  ear  but  now  up-caught— 

"  This  is  the  first  of  May .'" 


A  Success  at  I.ast,  says  Mrs.  L.  Harrison, 
in  the  Praii'ie  Farmer,  is  the  heading  of  a 
circular  now  upon  my  desk,  describing  a 
"simple  device,  which  is  a  complete  protec- 
tion to  bees  against  the  ravages  of  the  bee- 
moth.  It  is  a  simple  attachment  to  the  plat- 
forms upon  which  the  hives  rest.*'.  ..T  cannot 
recommend  this  wonderful  piece  of  mechan- 
ism, which  is  furnished  with  a  tank  of  water 
to  di-own  the  millers  in,  but  I  can  put  in  a 
word  for  a  trap  that  I  have  used  for  years 
with  success,  and  is  not  patented.  It  is 
called  the  Italian  Bee.  A  tea-cupful  of 
them  will  protect  the  combs  in  a  hive.  The 
honey  produced  by  these  bees  seldom 
becomes  infested  with  their  moth,  after  it  is 
removed  from  the  hive.  I  should  forget 
these  pests  entirely  if  I  was  not  reminded  of 
their  presence  by  the  patent  catchers. 


Mr.  Bolin,  who  has  been  sued  by  the 
raisin  growers  of  California,  has  met  with 
another  calamity.  Concerning  it  Mr.  M. 
Segars,  of  San  Bernardino,  writes  as  follows; 

Mr.  B.  has  recently  lost  one  of  his  apiaries 
—about  200  colonies— by  fire.  The  insurance 
agent  informed  me  that  it  was  purely  a  case 
of  incendiarism,  as  rain  fell  the  night 
before, and  green  grass  was  growing  between 
the  rows  of  hives.  It  is  generally  believed 
to  be  a  new  method  adopted  by  one  or  more 
fruit-men  to  decide  the  case  of  bees  vs.  fruit. 
An  effort  by  fruit-men  is  being  made  to 
convey  the  impression  that  Mr.  Bohn  burned 
his  bees  to  obtain  the  insurance  money. 
This  cannot  be  considered  for  a  moment  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  a  bountiful  crop,  having  had  timely  and 
abundant  rains,  and  that  the  bees  were 
insured  for  only  $.3  per  hive.  No  beekeeper 
having  such  grade  of  bees,  and  in  such 
condition,  would  think  of  selling  at  this 
price.  It  is  hard  to  predict  to  what  extent 
the  bee-industry  will  suffer  by  want  of  zeal 
in  the  defense  of  this  case. 

The  case  is  to  come  on  this  month,  and 
though  the  bee-keepers  of  California  do  not 
seem  to  be  alive  to  their  interests,  we  have 
aided  them  to  vigorously  prosecute  the  case. 


The  Illustrated  Australian  Bee- 
Manual,  and  complete  guide  to  modern 
bee-culture  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  by 
Isaac  Hopkins,  Matamata,  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  is  the  title  of  a  book  on  our  desk. 
It  contains  336  pages,  and  covers  the  entire 
ground  of  modern  bee-keeping.  We  have 
had  no  time  to  examine  the  contents  of  the 
book,  but  will  publish  a  review  in  a  future 
number. 

Through  Mr.  Hopkins  we  learn  that  the 
past  season  has  been  a  very  fair  one 
throughout  New  Zealand,  for  bee-keepers. 
He  estimates  the  honey  crop  of  that  island 
at  over  300  tons.  With  such  a  prospect  it  is 
no  wonder  that  Mr.  Hopkins  has  issued  such 
a  good  bee-manual. 


A  Good  Place  to  Stop.— Many  of  our 
subscribers  complain  of  the  tiresome  dis- 
cussions on  the  Reversible  Hive  that  have 
been  given  a  place  in  the  Bee  Journal, 
during  the  past  three  months. 

As  a  "new  system  of  management"  in 
bee-keeping,  it  was  perfectly  proper  and 
desirable  to  discuss  it  thoroughly  in  our 
columns,  but  it  has  now  come  to  a  discus- 
sion about  the  hive,  the  validity  of  the 
patent,  and  matters  only  appropriate  In  the 
advertising  columns  of  bee-papers.  Here 
are  two  samples  of  many  letters  which  we 
have  received.  A  subscriber  from  Louisiana 
sends  us  this  question  : 

Do  you  not  think  that  the  columns  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal  are  getting  pretty 
well  used  up  for  advertising  Heddon's  liive? 
We  have  no  objection  to  Heddon's  new 
ideas,  but  give  us  something  else  than  those 
long  discussions  of  no  interest  to  the 
majority. 

Another,  from  Michigan,  sends  us  this 
query  : 

Is  the  Heddon  hive  controversy  the  best 
thing  with  which  to  occupy  so  much  space 
in  the  Bee  Journal  '/  While  I  do  not  object 
to  the  new  hive,  I  am  quite  well  satisfied  with 
the  Langstroth,  and  want  to  read  in  the  Bee 
Journal  something  besides  discussions 
concerning  the  validity  of  somebody's 
patent.  If  Mr.  Heddon  wants  to  advertise 
his  hive,  let  him  do  so  in  the  advertising 
columns  :  and  if  any  one  wishes  to  oppose 
him,  let  him  advertise  a  better  hive  in  the 
same  department,  and  relegate  all  questions 
on  the  validity  of  the  patent  to  the  United 
States  courts.  At  all  events,  give  us  some- 
thing else  in  the  reading  columns  of  the  Bee 
Journal. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  good  place  to 
stop.  Mr.  H.  is  entitled  to  reply  to  questions 
and  criticisms,  and  in  this  week's  issue,  he 
has  replied  to  them,  and  now  we  will  dismiss 
the  subject. 

We  have  a  lot  of  articles  on  hand  discuss- 
ing different  points  of  the  hive  controversy 
—but  to  publish  them  will  but  prolong  the 
unprofitable  discussion,  and  disgust  our 
readers.  If  the  writers  of  these  articles 
desire  it,  we  will  return  them — if  not,  we 
will  dump  them  into  the  convenient  waste- 
basket. 

We  have  endeavored  to  control  the  con- 
troversy—to pour  oil  on  "  the  troubled 
waters "  of  contention,  but  when  men 
become  excited  and  engaged  in  "  heated 
controversy"  they  are  not  easily  controlled 
or  soothed.  Enough  has  been  said  to  give 
bee-keepers  a  good  idea  of  the  invention 
and  "  new  system  of  management,"  and  now 
we  may  safely  talk  of  other  and  more 
important  matters. 


liet  No  One  be  Deceived  by  supposing 
that  the  bees  arc  gathering  "  lots  of  honey," 
because  they  have  noticed  a  few  of  "the 
flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring."  The 
"  perfect  sea  of  bloom,"  with  "  the  genial 
sunshine,"  will  entice  the  bees  and  tell  a 
I  better  story  1 


New  Price-Ijlsts  have  been  received 
from  the  following  persons  : 

J.  B.  Hains,  Bedford,  O.— 8  pages— Api- 
arian Supplies,  Bees  and  Queens. 

A.  J.  &  E.  Hatfield,  South  Bend,  Ind.— 6 
pages — Bees  and  Supplies  for  the  Apiary. 

Ihring  &  Fahrenholtz,  Berlin.  Germany.— 
1'2  pages— Manufacturers  of  Comb  Founda- 
tion Presses,  etc. 

Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of  either  of  them, 
can  obtain  it  by  sending  a  postal  card  to  the 
address  as  given  above. 


Do  Not  Divide  Colonies  until  after  they 
are  strong  in  numbers  and  havecommenced 
preparations  for  swarming,  and  then  only 
with  caution.  Too  many  colonies  are  divided 
to  death. 
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lien  to  Unite  teal  Colonies. 

Query,  [No.  246.— Is  it  better  to  unite 
weak  colonies  early  in  the  season,  or  just 
before  the  white  clover  blooms  ?— W.  S. 

Early  in  the  season.— H.  D.  Cut- 
tin  g. 

Just  before  white  clover,  according 
to  my  experience.— G.  M.Doolittle. 

Here,  where  we  have  basswood  and 
autumn  flowers,  it  is  best  never  to 
unite  them.— James  Heddon. 

I  would  unite  them  early.  Two 
weak  colonies  united  will  sometimes 
"pull  through;"  if  left  alone  they 
may  die.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Generally  I  should  not  unite  them, 
but  if  I  did,  the  earlier  the  better.— C. 

C.  MiLLEK. 

The  spring  uniting  of  weak  colonies 
is  a  mistake,  unless  they  are  entirely 
worthless  or  queenless,  or  unless  there 
are  already  too  many  in  the  apiary.-  - 
Dadant  &  Son. 

It  is  better  to  unite  weak  colonies 
just  at  the  beginning  of  the  honey 
seasou^unless  they  are  too  weak  to 
build  up.  and  are  likely  to  perish,  in 
which  case  unite  early  to  avoid  rob- 
bing.—H.  R.  JJOARDMAN. 

I  think  by  stimulation,  close  pack- 
ing on  few  frames,  and  giving  capped 
brood  from  the  strong  to  the  weak 
colones,  we  may  succeed  without 
uniting  them.  If  we  have  more  colo- 
nies than  we  wish,  we  may  unite 
them,  which  I  should  do  at  once. — A. 
J.  Cook. 

It  is  better  to  unite  early.  Be  sure 
to  cage  one  of  the  queens,  but  if  one 
of  the  colonies  is  queenless  it  is  not 
necessary.  Place  them  near  each 
other,  and  shake  off  all  the  bees  from 
the  combs  of  the  queenless  colony, 
and  take  away  with  the  hive.  They 
will  unite  without  trouble,  but  it  is 
best  to  look  after  the  queen,  if  not 
caged,  in  a  half  hour. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

It  does  not  pay  me  to  unite  weak 
colonies  in  the  spring.  I  prefer  to 
build  them  up,  even  though  they  are 
mere  nuclei.  I  can  build  up  nuclei 
and  get  a  fair  crop  of  honey  from 
them  if  they  only  till  one  space  be- 
tween the  combs  the  first  of  April.  I 
now  have  a  few  such  nuclei,  and 
every  night  the  hives  are  wrapped  up 
with  burlap,  which  is  removed  in  the 
daytime.  If  I  united  colonies  at  all, 
it  would  be  about  10  days  before 
white  clover  bloomed. — G.  VV.  Dem- 

AREE. 

I  do  not  believe  in  uniting  weak 
colonies  at  all,  unless  one  is  queen- 
less. It  is  far  better  to  build  them  up 
to  full  strength  by  drawing  on  other 
colonies  that    can  spare  a  frame  of 


brood  occasionally.  Of  course  if  you 
have  but  2  colonies,  and  both  very 
weak,  they  may  be  united  in  order  to 
save  them.  In  such  case  use  the  best 
queen.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 


StimnlatiYe  Feeciing  of  Bees. 

Query,  No.   247 1.  Will  it  do  to  feed 

bees  in  order  to  stimulate  them,  if  the 
weather  is  too  cold  for  them  to  fly  ?  2.  Will 
feeding  amount  to  anything  if  they  have  an 
abundance  in  their  hives?  3.  Will  it  stimu- 
late the  bees  to  uncap  honey  already  in  the 
hive.— G.  W.  M. 

1.  No.  2.  It  will  do  some  good,  if 
fed  very  sparingly,  but  we  would  not 
advise  it.  3.  Yes,  beyond  a  doubt, 
this  is  the  best  spring  stimulant.— 
Dad ANT  &  Son. 

1.  I  should  not  approve  of  the 
course.  2.  Feeding  is  a  greater  stim- 
ulus to  breeding  than  an  abundance 
of  stores  in  the  hive.  3.  Yes.— W.  Z. 
Hutchinson. 

1.  Yes,  certainly.  2.  It  certainly 
will,  or  does,  in  our  apiary.  3.  Yes, 
and  it  is  as  well  as  feeding,  I  think.— 
A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  Yes,  if  they  have  no  stores; 
otherwise  it  is  not  advisable.  2.  Not 
in  my  experience.  3.  Yes,  and  I 
deem  it  the  very  best  method  that  can 
be  adopted.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

1.  Such  feeding  is  not  necessary,  in 
my  opinion.  2.  I  think  not.  3.  To  a 
certain  extent,  but  one  warm  day  with 
new  pollen  is  better  than  a  week  of 
all  other  kinds  of  stimulation. — G.  M. 
Doolittle. 

1.  I  would  rather  not  feed  them 
unless  there  was  danger  of  starving. 

2.  In  case  the  queen  does  not  lay 
well,  feeding  may  urge  her,  but  I  do 
not  generally  find  it  necessary.  3.  It 
is  probably  as  good  as  feeding. — C.  C. 
Miller. 

1.  They  may  be  fed  if  it  is  done 
judiciously,  and  with  the  right  kind 
of  feed,  without  serious  results  even 
if  the  weather  is  too  cold  for  them  to 
fly  out.    2.  It  increasesbrood-rearing. 

3.  If  fed  in  small  quantities  only  to 
stimulate— yes.— H.K.  Board jian. 

1.  It  will  not  do  for  me.  2.  I  am 
sure  it  is  unprofitable  to  feed  bees 
that  have  an  abundance  of  stores.  3. 
Yes.  I  discovered  this  many  years 
ago  when  transferring  bees.  Still  my 
bees  breed  up  as  fast  as  they  ought 
to,  if  they  have  plenty  of  sealed  stores. 
— G.  W.  Demaree. 

1.  No.  2.  Not  with  healthy  colo- 
nies in  fair  numbers.  3.  It  will  save 
their  uncapping  it,  and  aid  them  in 
their  work  of  removal  to  a  point  near 
the  brood,  but  if  there  are  plenty  of 
bees  to  do  it,  they  will  get  the  honey 
as  fast  as  they  can  use  it — if  it  is  only 
there  to  get,  or  in  the  flowers. — G.  L. 
Tinker. 

1.  Yes,  it  will  do  if  you  think  it  will 
be  of  any  benefit.  2.  Not  if  they  are 
in  good  condition.  3.  I  think  not.  If 
your  bees  are  in  good  to  fair  condi- 


tion let  them  alone  and  yon  will  be 
just  as  far  ahead  when  the  proper 
time  arrives.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

My  queens  will,  without  any  feed- 
ing, always  breed  as  fast  in  the 
spring  as  the  temperature  will  admit 
of.  Heat  is  where  the  lack  is,  and 
after  many  trials  I  have  abandoned 
stimulative  feeding. — James  Hed- 
don. 

Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


Offlce  of  the  American  Bee  JonRNAL, 
Monday.  10  a.  m..  May  3,  1886. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAGO. 
"HONEY. -Comb  is  coming  forward  more  freely 
and  prices  now  are  15'a  lt5c.  for  1-lb.  sections.  Ex- 
tracted is  in  iiKht  demand  at  ,'j@7c.  California 
comb  honey,  in  21b.  sections,  9^i'Jc. 
BEESWAX,— 23&24C.  per  lb.  Not  much  offered. 
R.  A.  BCTRNKTT.  161  South  Water  Bl. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY. -We  now  quote  :  Fancy  white  comb 
in  1-lb.  sections,  12^l;ic.;  In  2-lb.  sections.  9®10c. 
Fancy  bucliwheat  honey  in  l-lb.  sections.  9c. ;  in 
2-lb.  sections.  7@8c.  Off  grades  l(a2c.  per  lb.  less. 
Extracted.  white,6t*7c:  bucliwheat.  5(*5Hc.  Cali- 
fornia, yciec. :  Southern,  as  to  color  and  flayer, 
per  gallon,  50{*6oc. 

BEESWAX.-27@28c. 

McCaul  4  HILDBETH  BROS..  34  Hudson  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONEY.— One-lb.  sections,  white  clover,  13@15g; 
2-pound  sections,  ll@13c.    Extracted,  6(a»<c. 
BEE8WAi.-25  CIS.  per  lb. 

Blake  &  Riplky.  57  Chatham  Street. 

BAN  FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.— White  and  ex.  white  comb,  llH(S13c.; 
dark  comb,  (>i^(a8c.    White  extracted,  5H<55^c.: 
amber,  4<^4i^c. ;  dark  and  candied.  3^(ai4c. 
BEESWAX.— Quotable  at  2l_t(*23c.,  wholesale. 
O.  B.  Smith  &  Co..  423  Front  Street. 

DETROIT. 
HONEY. -The  market  is  almost  bare  of  comb 
honey,  and  very  little  is  wanted.     Best  white  in  1- 
Ib.  sections  14  cts. 
BEESWAX.— Scarce  at  25c. 

M.  H.  HONT..  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

ST.  LOUIS. 
HONEY.— Choice    comb,   10@12c.     Strained,   in 
barrels,  4r95c.     Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  in 
No.  1  packages.  H  apvance  on  above  prices.     Ex- 
tracted in  barrels,  6<.l.'>^. 
BEESWAX.- Firm  at  2lMc.  for  prime. 

D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— Trade  is  perhaps  duller  than  usual. 
We  quote  :  Extracted  honey  brings  4(aHc.,  and 
choice  comb  honey  brings  12®  15c.  in  a  jobbing  way. 

BEESWAX.— In  demand  at  2n®2.'vc.  for  yellow. 
C.  F.  MUTH  4  SON.  Freeman  4  Central  Ave. 

OLHVBLAND. 
HONEY.— One  pound  sections,  14@15c.;  2-lb.  130 
Extraced,  7@8c. 
BEESWAX.— Scarce  at  25c. 

A.  C.  Kbndel.  lis  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
HONEY.— Sales  of  comb  are  good,  while  extrac- 
ted is  very  dull  and  low.  One  pound  sections  are 
scarce:  stocks  of  all  other  gradesare  well  supplied. 
Ciillf,  2-lbB.  bring  u®12c. ;  Eastern  2-lbs..  12(S13c.; 
1-lbs..  white.  I4®15c. :  dark,  I2@l3c.  Extracted, 
5(tt6c. :  Southern,  3H@4c. 
BEBSWAX.-23C. 

Ci.EMONS.CLOO.v  Sl  Co..  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 
HONEY.— The  receipts  of  honey  have  been 
more  liberal  of  late,  and  the  supply  is  now  very 
fair.  We  quote  :  Choice  comb,  in  1-lb.  ."ections, 
17(*18c.;  in  2-lb9..  H!(<(jl7c.  Extracted,  white,  in 
kegs  or  tin,  7M;t^Hc.:  dark,  in  the  same.  6(a>t>^6c. 
BEESWAX.— Demand  moderate  at  a.'^c. 

A.  v.  BISHOP.  142  W.  Water  St. 


Preserve  your  papers  for  reference. 
If  you  have  no  BINDER  we  will  mail  you 
one  for  75  cents,  or  you  can  have  one  FREE 
If  you  will  send  us  4  new  yearly  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Bee  Journal. 
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Explanatory.— The  figures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring-  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  marli  0  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  centre  of  the  State  named: 
5  north  of  the  centre  ;  9  south  ;  0+  east ; 
•Owest;  and  this  6  northeast;  X)  northwest; 
o- southeast;  and  9  southwest  of  the  centre 
of  the  State  meutioned. 


For  tne  American  see  JuumaL 

Sections— Differeuce  in  Colonies. 


G.    M.    DOOLITTLE. 


Not  long  since  I  chanced  to  see 
these  words  in  one  of  the  bee-papers : 
"  In  the  fall,  after  extracting  sections 
when  re-casing  the  sections  of 
empty  combs,  (as  we  use  no  separ- 
ators), the  combs  are  not  always  per- 
fect iu  the  frames  ;  when  we  find  one 
side  a  little  fuller  than  the  otlier,  we 
put  the  two  full  sides  together,  and 
the  hollowing  sides  together.  No 
matter  it  the  full  sides  of  the  comb 
should  touch  each  other,  when  the 
bees  begin  operations  the  following 
season  they  will  cut  right  through, 
building  out  the  other  sides  equally, 
and  the  occasional  crooked  ones  are 
thus  made  straight." 

Upon  reading  the  above  I  began  to 
wonder  if  the  writer  had  ever  prac- 
ticed the  plan  given,  and,  if  so,  how 
it  could  be  that  his  experience  was 
so  much  different  than  mine  had  been 
when  trying  the  same  plan.  In  every 
case^ where  I  ever  put  two  combs  in 
sections,  or  brood-combs  even,  so 
that  they  touched  each  other.  I  have 
found  that  the  bees  always  left  little 
bridges  of  comb  from  one  comb  to  the 
other,  so  that  when  the  combs  were 
pulled  apart  the  capping  to  one  or 
both  combs  was  broken,  thus  setting 
the  honey  to  running  and  making  the 
sections  unsalable,  unless  put  back  on 
tlie  hive  for  the  bees  to  re-cap  the 
cells.  In  so  doing  the  bees  nearly 
always  remove  all  the  honey  out  of 
these  damaged  cells,  so  that  the  whole 
process  requires  nearly  }4  as  long  as 
it  does  to  (ill  a  section  from  the  start. 
This  causes  a  great  waste  of  time  to 
the  colony,  for  they  are  thus  kept 
fussing  over  a  bad  job  instead  of  do- 
ing new  work. 

My  plan  has  been  to  place  such 
crooked  combs  at  the  top  of  a  warm 
room  on  a  piece  of  canvas  until 
thoroughly  warmed  through,  when 
the  combs  can  be  bent  and 
straightened  to  the  perfect  satis- 
faction of  the  operator.  If  any  of  the 
cells  jut  out  too  far  they  are  shaved 
off  with  the  uncapping  knife.  In  this 
way  I  have  a  surer  thing  of  it,  and  as 
the"  work  is  performed  in  the  winter 
it  is  much  more  cheaply  done  than  in 


having  the  bees  make  a  "botch  job"  of 
it  in  the  summer. 

In  another  paper  I  find  these  words: 
"  Colonies  are  exactly  alike,  so  near 
as  we  can  discover,  and  yet  one  col- 
ony yields  an  excellent  surplus, 
another  none.  Why  is  it  V"  Here  is  a 
question  that  used  to  greatly  bother 
me,  for  I  formerly  was  troubled  in 
the  same  way,  but  of  late  years  I 
have  succeeded  iu  making  each 
colony  produce  nearly  like  results ; 
i.  e.,  if  one  colony  contains  40,000  bees 
and  produces  100  lbs.  of  honey,  I  get 
about  that  amount  from  every  colony 
containing  that  number  of  bees ; 
while  one  having  but  20,000  bees  gives 
a  yield  of  50  lbs. 

After  careful  study  I  found  that 
colonies  which  I  pronounced  "  exactly 
alike"  on  June  1,  would  not  be  so  at 
the  time  the  honey  harvest  was  at  its 
best.  The  trouble  was  that  I  did  not 
have  a  thcn-ough  knowledge  regarding 
the  working-force  of  my  bees  at  all 
times,  nor  of  the  interior  of  the  hive. 
For  instance,  the  colony  which  I 
called  my  best  on  June  1,  might  be- 
come one  of  the  poorest  by  July  10, 
at  which  time  the  honey  harvest 
arrived.  This,  as  a  rule,  would  be 
owing  to  a  failing  queen,  as  I  have 
often  noticed  that  a  colony  which 
wintered  extremely  well  and  goes  to 
breeding  rapidly  in  early  spring,  does 
not  equal  one  that  wintered  rather 
poorly,  but  commences  brood-rearing 
in  earnest  about  May  25.  The  reason 
is  that  by  about  June  10th  the  queen 
in  the  stronger  one  ceases  to  be  as 
prolific  as  the  other,  and  this  allows 
the  bees  to  put  the  first  honey  coming 
in  into  the  brood-combs,  rather  than 
forcing  it  into  the  sections,  as  does 
the  other  through  her  extra  proliflc- 
ness later  on. 

I  have  often  noticed  if  the  bees  are 
allowed  to  get  the  start  of  the  queen 
so  as  to  store  much  honey  in  the 
brood-chamber  during  the  first  of  the 
honey  harvest,  that  colony  will  be  an 
unprofitable  one.  The  remedy  is  to 
give  each  colony  only  as  many  combs 
as  the  queen  will  keep  occujjied  with 
brood,  and  when  a  colony  is  found 
having  a  failing  queen,  either  give 
another  queen  or  remove  a  part  of  the 
brood-combs. 

Again,  the  giving  of  a  colony  a 
large  amount  of  surplus  room  to  start 
with  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  col- 
ony an  unprofitable  one,  which  has 
not  a  force  of  bees  large  enough  to 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  surplus  de- 
partment at  once.  They  seem  to 
become  discouraged,  and  instead  of 
taking  possession  of  a  part  of  it,  they 
will  often  cluster  outside,  and  crowd 
the  brood  out  with  honey,  never 
entering  the  sections  at  all.  1  usually 
give  only  surplus  room  to  the  amount 
of  15  to  20  lbs.,  and  a  part  of  this 
space  has  combs  in  it  left  over  from 
the  season  previous,  thereby  coaxing 
the  bees  into  the  sections  with  the 
first  load  of  new  honey.  In  a  week, 
more  room  is  given,  and  so  I  continue 
to  give  surplus  room  as  needed.  In 
this  way  I  always  receive  a  good  yield 
from  all.  It  is  the  attending  to  the 
little  items  in  bee-culture  that  gives 
success. 

Borodino,©  N.  Y. 


OfHclal  Report  of  n.  S.  Rntomologlst. 

Artiflcial  Fertilization  of  Queen-Bees. 

N.   W.  m'LAIN. 


Since  I  began  this  work  I  have 
given  much  thought  and  labor  to 
experiments  in  methods  of  artificial 
fertilization.  No  other  branch  of 
apicultur;/  experiment  possesses  the 
same  scientific  interest  or  practical 
value  to  the  industry  of  bee-keeping. 

Ever  since  the  art  of  bee-keeping 
began  to  be  practiced  upon  scientific 
principles,  the  value  of  exact  knowl- 
edge and  perfect  control  of  the  pro- 
cess of  fecundation  has  been  recog- 
nized. In  1846  an  able  German  apia- 
rist wrote:  "If  it  were  possible  to 
ascertain  the  reproductive  process  of 
bees  with  as  much  certainty  as  that  of 
our  domestic  animals,  bee-culture 
might  unquestionably  be  pursued 
with  positive  assurance  of  profit,  and 
would  assume  a  high  rank  among  the 
various  branches  of  rural  economy.  " 
And  in  a  current  number  of  one  of  the 
most  progressive  bee -periodicals,  a 
prominent  writer  on  apiculture  says  : 
"  The  apiarist  who  finds  out  a  sure, 
safe,  and  certain  method  of  control- 
ling fecundation  as  it  is  controlled  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  will  confer  a 
great  and  lasting  blessing  upon  bee- 
keepers, and  be  the  means  of  advanc- 
ing the  profession  a  long  way  toward 
perfection."  Realizing  the  difficulties 
to  be  overcome,  there  was  little 
encouragement  to  expect  success. 
However,  all  progress"  is  usually  the 
slow  out-growth  of  repeated  trials," 
and  "  failures  precede  successes." 
Various  methods  and  expedients  have 
been  adopted  for  securing  the  fertili- 
zation of  queens  in  confinement,  none 
of  which  have  proved  satisfactory. 

During  the  past  two  years  reference 
has  occasionally  been  made  in  api- 
cultural  papers  to  a  process  of  fecun- 
dating queens  while  in  the  larva  and 
pupa  or  nymph  stage  of  development, 
by  crushing  a  drone  larva  upon  the 
queen  larva,  or  by  opening  the  cell 
and  introducing  crushed  drone  larva 
upon  the  nymph  queen.  In  a  few 
instances  experimenters  have  report- 
ed that  the  practice  has  been  success- 
ful, and  that  queens  thus  treated  have 
begun  laying  fecundated  eggs  in  from 
one  to  two  days  after  leaving  the  cell. 
In  each  of  the  reported  cases  some 
important  fact  in  the  evidence  tending 
to  establish  the  genuineness  of  the 
claim  to  success  seems  to  have  been 
wantingor  doubtful.  Inconsequence, 
these  reports  have  been  received  with 
reserve  and  often  with  ridicule. 

For  putting  these  claims  to  the 
test,  I  caused  a  number  of  queen-cells 
to  be  built,  and  just  before  the  cells 
were  capped  I  squeezed  the  contents 
of  the  generative  organs  of  nymph 
drones  upon  the  larval  queens.  The 
bees  removed  the  larvK  and  destroyed 
the  celis.  After  other  queen-cells 
were  capped  I  opened  them  by 
making  a  horizontal  incision  at  the 
base  of  the  cells,  and  another  at  right 
angles  down  the  side  of  the  cell,  and 
laid  back  a  part  of  the  side,  exposing 
the  gueen  pupa.  Through  the  open- 
ing in  the  cell  I  squeezed  the  liquid 
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contents  of  the  generative  organs  of 
imago  drones  upon  the  pupa  queens. 
The  sides  of  the  cells  were  then 
replaced  and  sealed  witk  melted  bees- 
wax and  resin.  These  cells  were 
placed  in  nursery  cages  and  hatched 
in  queenless  nuclei  colonies.  These 
queens  were  liberated  in  nuclei 
colonies  after  their  wings  were  clipped. 
Upon  being  hatched  they  resembled 
fecundated  laying  queens  more  than 
virgin  queens.  The  treatment  they 
received  from  the  bees  and  their 
action  upon  the  combs  was  that  of 
fecundated  rather  tlian  that  of  virgin 
queens.  Eepeated  experiments,  how- 
ever, failed  to  produce  a  queen 
capable  of  laying  fecundated  eggs. 
Still,  the  fact  that  the  treatment 
given  the  embryo  queens  had  to  such 
an  extent  changed  their  physiological 
characteristics  was  suggestive.  From 
the  analogy  between  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom,  where  ripe  seed  is 
known  to  grow  better  than  unripe, 
it  seemed  more  than  probable  that 
the  contents  of  the  generative  organs 
of  a  mature  drone  would  have  more 
virility  than  those  of  a  drone  larva  or 
pupa. 

That  the  active  principle  in  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  procreative 
organs  of  the  drones  attains  a  degree 
of  activity  at  a  very  early  stage  in 
their  development,  is  evident  from 
the  effect  produced  by  exposing  the 
larval  queens  to  its  influence.  Con- 
tinuing the  experiment  I  caused  more 
queen  cells  to  be  built.  Removing 
the  testes  and  seminal  sac  from 
mature  drones  with  a  pair  of  pliers, 
the  conteuts  were  pressed  upon  the 
larval  queens.  The  bees  removed  the 
uncapped  larvae  as  before.  Most  of 
the  pupa  queens  so  treated  and  placed 
in  nursery  cages  for  hatching  died  in 
the  cell  after  assuming  the  imago 
state  and  after  being  partly  colored. 
I  hope  to  be  able  yet  to  discover  what 
principles  and'  practice  are  essential 
to  success,  which  seems  possible,  for 
many  possible  opportunities  remain 
untried.  While  possessing  possibil- 
ities of  the  greatest  interest  and  value 
to  the  embrjologist  and  entomologist, 
it  is  doubtful  whetber  ademonstrated 
method  of  what  may  be  called  par- 
thenogenetical  fecundation  would 
possess  the  essentials  of  certainty  and 
permanence  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
make  the  method  serviceable  to  bee- 
keepers. It  remains  to  be  tried 
whether  a  sufficient  number  of  active 
spermatozoa  may  be  received  into 
the  spermatheca  of  queens  while  in 
the  larva,  pupa  or  imago  state  to 
render  them  serviceable  for  any  prac- 
ticable purpose,  even  if  some  of  the 
reported  successes  were  true.  Failing 
to  succeed  by  these  methods  it  appears 
more  reasonable  that  the  best  time  to 
fecundate  a  queen  is  when  she  w-ants 
to  be  fecundated,  or  when  orgasm 
appears.  Orgasm  takes  place  in  from 
five  to  seven  days,  usually  in  five  days 
after  the  queen  leaves  the  cell,  and 
continues  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  a 
few  instances  are  reported  where 
queens  have  been  fertilized  as  late  as 
twenty-three  days  after  leaving  the 
cell. 

When  orgasm  takes  place  the  gener- 
ative organs  of  the  queen  are  highly 


excited  and  much  distended.  I  con- 
fined a  queenless  colony  in  their  hive 
and  gave  them  a  queen-cell  which 
had  not  been  disturbed  while  matur- 
ing, and  allowed  the  queen  to  hatch. 
When  the  virgin  queen  was  six  days 
old  orgasm  occurred,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  seventh  day  I  removed 
her  from  the  hive  and  placed  drops  of 
the  male  sperm  upon  the  open  vulva 
as  she  was  held,  back  downwards,  by 
gently  grasping  the  thorax  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger.  The  instant 
the  male  sperm  was  pressed  from  the 
testes  and  seminal  sac  of  a  mature 
drone  upon  the  excited  and  distended 
vulva,  it  was  curious  to  observe  the 
effect.  The  actiou  of  the  abdomen 
and  vulva  resembled  that  of  young 
birds  while  being  fed-  There  was  the 
reaching  up  after  the  seminal  fluid, 
and  an  action  of  the  parts  resembling 
the  opening  of  the  mouth  and  swal- 
lowing food.  As  much  seminal  fluid 
as  could  be  obtained,  by  theimperfect 
method  employed,  from  three  or  four 
drones,  was  utilized  and  readily 
absorbed  by  the  queen,  after  which 
her  wing  was  clipped  and  she  was 
dropped  on  a  frame  covered  with  bees 
and  returned  to  the  hive  and  the 
bees  were  liberated.  Up  to  this  time 
her  appearance  and  action  was  that 
of  a  virgin  queen.  The  next  morning, 
12  hours  after  exposure  to  the  sem- 
inal fluid,  her  abdomen  was  distended 
and  her  appearance  and  action  in  all 
respects  was  that  common  to  fertile, 
laying  queens.  She  was  moving 
about  slowly  over  the  combs  and 
peering  into  the  cells,  and  24  hours 
afterward  she  had  400  or  500  eggs  in 
worker  cells.  I  watched  the  devel- 
opment of  larvae  from  those  eggs.  In 
due  time  worker  larva?  appeared,  and 
at  this  date,  November  13,  worker 
bees  in  considerable  numbers  are  be- 
ing hatched.  I  then  reared  two 
queens  from  the  eggs  laid  by  this 
artificially  fecundated  queen,  in 
queenless  colonies,  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  hatched  I  clipped  their 
wings,  and  when  orgasm  appeared 
they  were  treated  as  before  described, 
and  in  three  days  one  laid  a  few  eggs 
in  worker  cells.  The  other  has  the 
appearance  and  action  of  a  fertile 
queen,  but  has  laid  no  eggs,  and  the 
lateness  of  the  season  forbids  advan- 
tageous continuance  of  the  experi- 
ments. 

Fully  realizing  the  necessity  for 
exactness  and  certainty  in  all  details, 
before  tabulating  the  results  of  any 
method  so  revolutionary,  I  have 
endeavored  to  effectually  guard 
against  all  possibility  of  the  test  being 
abortive.  Instances  have  been 
reported  where  fecundation  had  taken 
place  in  the  hive ;  but  as  many  exam- 
inations proved  tliat  there  were  no 
drones  in  these  hives,  and  judging 
from  the  lateness  of  the  season  and 
severity  of  the  weather,  probably 
none  in  the  country,  except  a  few 
which  had  been  preserved  in  a  queen- 
less nucleus  colony  by  frequently 
feeding  the  bees  and  confining  them 
in  the  hive,  and  from  the  further  fact 
that  the  experiments  were  conducted 
when  few  bees  at  any  time  attempted 
to  leave  the  hive,  and  from  the  fact 
that  these  queens"  wings  were  clipped 


when  they  were  removed  from  the 
nursery  cage,  we  can  confidently 
assert  that  fecundation  by  the  natural 
method  did  not  take  place.  These 
later  experiments  in  fecundation 
have  been  conducted  through 
the  months  of  October  and 
November,  during  the  prevalence  of 
most  unpropitious  weather,  and  those 
acquainted  with  the  liabits  and 
instinct  of  bees  will  understand  the 
difficulties  under  which  I  have  had  to 
labor.  With  the  return  of  spring  and 
the  advantageous  conditions  attend- 
ing the  normal  season  for  breeding, 
and  after  discovering  and  adopting 
better  methods  and  devices  for  appro- 
priating and  depositing  the  seminal 
Huid,  1  am  hopeful  that  the  fecund- 
ation of  queen  bees  may  be  controlled 
with  the  same  ease  and  certainty  as 
fecundation  is  regulated  among  all 
domestic  animals,  and  that  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  breeding  stock  in  the 
apiaiy  will  be  as  readily  traced  and 
as  highly  valued  as  is  "the  recorded 
pedigree  of  the  illustrious  scions  of 
the  turf,  and  the  aristocratic  families 
of  the  American  Herd  Book. 

I  regret  that  the  lateness  of  the 
season  prevents  the  further  continu- 
ance of  these  tests  now,  as  I  fully 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  placing 
the  evidence  in  support  of  the  facts 
set  forth  on  the  incontestable  basis 
of  continued  and  often  repeated  suc- 
cesses, and  not  upon  the  success 
obtained  in  two  individual  cases. 
However,  the  fact  that  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  queen  bees  of  two 
generations  which  have  by  artificial 
means  been  made  to  perform  the 
normal  functions  of  naturally  fecun- 
dated queens,  seems  to  furnish  ground 
to  hope  that  this  subject  has  passed 
from  the  plane  of  experiment  to  the 
position  of  practicability.  Other 
methods  for  controlling  fecundation 
also  remain  to  be  tested. 

U.  8.  Apicultural  Sta.,  Aurora,  111. 


For  tbe  Amerlcaa  Bee  JoumaL 


Emerifflents  in  f  iiitering  Bees. 


MAHALA  li.   CHADDOCK. 


I  examined  my  bees  yesterday,  took 
off  the  chaff  boxes  and  cleaned  out 
the  Gallup  hives,  and  unpacked  the 
Simplicities.  I  stated  last  autumn 
that  I  was  going  to  experiment  a 
little.  I  filled  one  Simplicity  hive 
with  oats  cliaff  packed  in  solid,  put 
another  hive  on  it  with  five  frames  of 
brood  in  the  middle  and  division- 
boards  on  each  side ;  then  another 
hive  on  top  of  that  with  5  frames 
filled  solid  with  honey  in  the  center 
just  over  the  brood-nest,  and  division- 
boards  on  each  side  corresponding 
with  those  below.  I  covered  the  top 
with  Indian-head  muslin,  and  filled  in 
at  the  sides  and  on  top  with  chaff. 
I  told  them  to  hibernate,  and  did  not 
touch  them  again  until  now. 

I  built  up  four  of  these  monuments. 
Of  course  the  middle  hive— the  one 
containing  the  brood-nest — had  an 
entrance  cut  for  the  bees  to  go  out. 
When  I  opened  them  I  found  the 
brood  in  the  upper  story  of  three  of 
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them,  and  they  liad  built  large  pieces 
of  comb  between  tlie  combs  and  all 
was  full  of  sealed  brood,  except  the 
sides  next  to  the  division-boards,  and 
everything  was  booming. 

If  I  had  no  other  hives,  I  would  say 
fix*  them  just  so  every  time.  My 
colonies  in  Gallup  hives  (that  I  fixed 
with  no  fussing,  but  nailed  a  piece  of 
muslin  on  an  empty  honey-box 
filled  it  with  chaff  loosely  thrown  in, 
and  laid  four  cobs  under  it,  a  la 
Porter),  are  booming  just  as  much,  so 
what  is  the  use  ? 

Neighbor  Phillips'  bees,  with  not  a 
spear  of  chaff  in  the  honey-toxes,  are 
rushing  and  roaring  just  the  same. 
He  had  the  honey  boxes,  with  no 
honey,  on  them,  and  left  them  on  all 
winter,  and  he  is  now  ready  for  the 
honey  harvest  without  any  lifting  and 
lugging  around.  After  the  cold 
weather  had  set  in  for  good,  and 
everything  was  snapping  and  crack- 
ing with  the  cold,  he  carried  a  few 
armfuls  of  straw  and  piled  on  the 
hives.  I  want  a  hive  that  can  be 
tixed  for  winter  without  doing  any- 
thing to  the  brood-nest ;  take  off  the 
honey  and  put  on  the  feather-beds, 
and  no  fussing  nor  backache  about  it. 
Who    will  invent  the  hive  1  want  V 

I  clip  all  my  queens'  wings  when  I 
clean  out  the  hives  in  the  spring, 
and  then  let  them  alone  unless 
they  need  feeding.  I  go  round  between 
apple  bloom  and  white  clover  every 
few  days,  ,  and  lift  the  hives, 
and  if  they  feel  light  I  feed  at 
the  entrance  at  dusk,  in  some 
feeders  that  I  made  out  of  tin  separ- 
ators that  I  once  used  between 
sections. 

Vermont,  *o  111. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Using  Comt)  Foundation. 

C.   W.   DAYTON,   (116—11.5.) 

There  are  two  different  times  when 
the  bees  will  work  upon  foundation — 
one  of  them  is  when  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  honey  being  stored,  and 
the  other  is  where  there  is  not  very 
much  honey  to  be  found— about 
enough  to  supply  the  daily  wants  of  a 
colony.  If  we  give  the  foundation 
when  there  is  a  heavy  yield  of  honey, 
the  cells  will  be  drawn  out  so  as  to  be 
about  J4  of  an  inch  deep,  or  deep 
enough  to  hold  honey,  and  as  combs 
are  not  so  plentiful  as  honey  at  such 
times,  the  unfinished  cells  will  be 
filled  nearly  to  the  brim  with  honey 
which  will  prevent  the  bees  using  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
cells.  Thus  if  there  is  enough  wax 
to  construct  combs  1  inch  in  thickness 
but  little  more  than  }i  of  it  will  be 
economically  used. 

In  working  foundation  where  there 
is  not  much  honey  to  be  found  there 
is  nothing  in  the  way,  but  if  there  is 
more  wax  than  is  absolutely  required 
to  produce  the  cells  to  the  depth  for 
brood,  it  goes  to  make  thick  side- 
walls  or  "  hsh-bone,"  and  of  course  is 
wasted.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  case 
that  when  combs  are  produced  to  a 
certain    thickness,  which    thickness 


may  be  varied  by  conditions,  the  bees 
use  their  own  wafx.  It  takes  about 
7J^  square  feet  of  straight,  natural 
comb  to  contain  a  pound  of  wax,  and 
it  should  require  but  a  trifle  more 
than  a  pound  of  foundation  to  pro- 
duce 7J^  square  feet  of  comb. 

That  weight  of  foundation  seems  to 
be  about  right  when  the  bees  are  not 
getting  much  honey,  but  if  the  honey- 
How  is  heavy  it  might  be  economy  in 
money  saved  to  have  it  much  thinner 
than  that,  if  it  can  be  kept  from 
falling  down. 

After  using  several  of  the  different 
kinds  of  comb  foundation  in  the 
frames  at  a  time.  I  can  see  no  differ- 
ence in  its  acceptance  by  the  bees. 
Sheets  of  wax  barely  showing  the 
prints  of  the  press  will  often  be 
worked  into  the  nicest  of  comb,  if  it 
does  not  contain  too  much  wax  for  the 
occasion,  and  then  cell-bases  could  be 
no  advantage.  If  there  is  any  choice 
it  would  be  in  favor  of  the  molded 
kind,  and  then  only  in  regard  to 
strength.  This  choice  would  be  the- 
oretical, however.    • 

Last  season  I  used  in  the  brood- 
chamber,  120  pounds  of  foundation 
running  8  square  feet  to  the  pound, 
and  there  was  less  than  3  pounds  lo 
be  made  over  again  from  being  pulled 
down  by  the  bees,  and  I  did  not  use 
wires.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  fas- 
ten unwired  foundation  in  the  frames 
is  to  place  one  edge  under  a  thin  strip 
of  wood  tacked  to  the  under-side  of 
the  top-bar.  In  hiving  the  swarms 
upon  these  frames  of  foundation,  for 
obvious  reasons  it  is  advisable  to 
place  the  frames  as  close  together  as 
possible  or  alternate  them  with 
combs,  which  should  be  placed  near 
together.  When  a  swarm  has  been 
hived  5  or  0  hours,  the  frames  may  be 
placed  the  right  distances  apart,  as 
the  foundation  will  have  reached  a 
comb-like  aspect.  All  things  consid- 
ered, I  think  that  this  management  is 
easy,  and  saves  valuable  time  over 
that  of  using  wires. 

Bradford,!^   Iowa. 


For  Ibe  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Replies  to  Various  Criticisms. 


JAMES  ItEDDON. 


I  ask  to  be  excused  for  compelled 
procrastination  in  replying  to  Mr. 
Caldwell.  Referring  to  his  first  ques- 
tion on  page  217, 1  will  say  that  1  have 
wintered,  and  propose  to  winter  my 
colonies  in  one  case  of  the  brood- 
chamber  of  my  hive.  I  used  under 
a  part,  two-inch  rims.  This  exper- 
iment was  made  with  but  .5  colonies. 
and  it  presented  favorable  results.  I 
am  aware  that  the  idea  is  old.  One 
case  of  the  brood-chamber  presents 
all  the  comb  capacity  needed  for 
every  purpose  for  wintering,  one  of 
which  being  to  hold  suflicient  stores 
to  always  last  from  gathering  to  gath- 
ering. 

If  Mr.  Caldwell  will  carefully  read 
the  chapter  on  the  new  hive,  in  my 
book,  he  will  see  that  my  bees  are  not 
in  both  cases  of  the  brood-chamber, 
but  only  one  case,  at  the  approach  of 


the  cool  weather  be  speaks  of.  If 
Mr.  C.  has  read  luy  articles  carefully, 
as  he  states  in  his  second  paragraph, 
he  must  have  overlooked  my  words  of 
caution  on  page  7.S,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  last  column,  where  I  advise  not  to 
make  haste  to  cast  aside  a  good  hive 
for  a  better  one. 

He  also  wants  to  know  how  much 
more  honey  can  be  taken  on  an  aver- 
age, from  these  hives  than  from  the 
old  ones.  To  this  I  answer,  not  a 
drop  more.  It  is  bees,  not  hives  that 
produce  honey.  I  can  get  as  much 
honey  from  a  nail-keg,  or  half-barrel, 
as  from  any  hive.  To  do  it,  I  should 
have  to  devote  my  entire  attention  to 
one  keg,  or  at  least  not  many  kegs,  or 
the  attention  would  not  go  around. 
When  the  keg  is  nearly  full,  I  would 
cut  out  some  of  the  honey-corabs,  thus 
giving  more  room,  and  so  on.  But  if 
Mr.  Caldwell  would  ask  from  what 
hive  I  believe  I  can  get  the  best-filled 
sections  of  nicest  comb  honey,  with 
the  least  amount  of  friction  and  labor, 
I  am  prepared  to  say,  from  the 
new  invertible,  double-brood-chamber 
hive.  As  far  as  the  quantity  of  honey 
is  concerned,  that  depends  upon  the 
secretion  of  nectar,  and  number  of 
bees  to  gather  it. 

The  new  hive  with  complete  brood- 
chamber,  has  the  same  brood-comb 
capacity  of  10  standard  Langstroth 
frames,  and  by  interchanging  and  in- 
verting, we  can  develop  one-half 
more  brood  than  we  get  from  the 
same  brood-comb  capacity  in  non- 
invertible  frames. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Dadant's  article  on 
page  231.  As  the  term  "  original"  is 
used  in  patent  parlance,  it  refers  to 
something  not  borrowed,whether  prior 
or  not.  I  trust  that  no  one  im- 
agines that  I  had  any  knowledge  of 
these  old,  dead  tiering-hives,  laid 
aside  by  our  French  and  German 
brethren.  I  have  yet  failed  to  see  an 
account  of  any  hive  containing  two 
distinct  apartments  (surplus  and 
brood),  where  thebrood-npartmeyU  was 
divided  into  two  horizontal  sections. 
If  Mr.  Dadant's  article  was  written 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  past 
experiments  have  proven  my  new 
hive  and  system  inferior,  I  will  only 
say  that  the  construction  was  so  ill, 
that  they  could  not  work  successfully, 
and  did  not  contain  the  functions  or 
my  hive,  which  fact  I  am  willing  to 
rest  with  future  experiments.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  article  is  supposed 
to  anticipate  my  invention.  1  have 
only  to  refer  the  reader  to  Section  V, 
page  213,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

"  Patent  law  declares  that  the  fact  of  abandon- 
ment and  subsequent  adoption  of  things  claimed  ' 
to  be  alike,  is  evidence  sufficient  to  negatlTe  that 
claim." 

On  page  219  we  are  again  treated 
to  a  transfer  out  of  a  brood-chamber 
made  in  sectional  parts.  I  do  not 
know  why  these  statements  are  writ- 
ten. Are  the  writers  now  anxious  to 
transfer  back  into  the  double  brood- 
chamber  hives  V  If  they  are,  will  it 
be  true  tliat  the  hives  they  then 
transferred  out  of  (abandoned),  will 
be  just  like  those  they  will  now  trans-  - 
fer  into  (adopt)  V  What  has  been 
going  on  to  produce  such  inconsistent 
changes  ?  -Whatever  can  be  shown  in 
print,     that    anticipates    my   claims 
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(either  patent  or  honorary),  let  us  see 
it  by  all  means  ;  but  claims  that  rest 
with  any  one's  veracity,  are  not  safe 
guides  outside  of  United  Stats  courts, 
and  not  then,  in  many  cases.  Let  him 
who  claims  it  is  in  print,  furnish  it. 

I  was,  some  weeks  ago,  made  aware 
of  what  Mr.  Dadaut  cites,  but  ttiat 
cannot  and  does  not  in  any  sense 
anticipate  any  of  my  claims.  My 
patent  claims  are  outside  of  it,  and 
my  honorary  claims  to  the  invention 
are  based  upon  the  fact  that  I  knew 
no  more  of  these  old  discarded  de- 
vices than  did  Prof.  Cook  and  others, 
and  a  dead  past  can  in  no  way  antici- 
pate a  living  present. 

But  some  may  inciuire,  "  Will  your 
new  hive  live  V"  I  reply — I  am  will- 
ing to  leave  that  to  the  bee-keepers  of 
to-day.  They  are  testing  it.  Let  us 
await  their  decision.  "Letthedead 
bury  the  dead,"  and  the  present  test 
the  living. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Kretchmer's  reply 
on  page  2(;.5,  and  I  still  affirm  that  1 
made  no  mistake  in  my  report  of  Mr. 
Kretchmer's  patent.  The  28th  line 
of  his  specitications  reads  thus,  as 
you  say,  Mr.  Editor  :  "  The  bottom- 
board  G  of  the  box  is  permanently 
attached  to  the  sides."  There  is 
nothing  double  about  the  brood- 
chamber.  There  is  no  "honey-board," 
nor  "  metal  strips  "  with  frames 
resting  thereon.  Mr.K.  says  that  it  is 
"  capable  of  being  inverted."  In  one 
sense  this  is  true,  and  in  another  it  is 
not.  Any  hive  might  be  inverted, 
even  by  the  wind.  This  hive  is  by  no 
means  practically  invertible.  Wedges 
will  not  support  frames  wlien  in- 
verted, and  the  bee  spaces  would  be 
thrown  all  out  of  position.  Mr.  K's 
patent  plainly  states  the  purpose  of 
these  wedges,  as  follows  : 

"I  insert  a  wedge- shaped  piece  of  lath  for  the 
purpose  of  closing  the  crevices  between  tile 
frames,  so  as  to  prevent  the  bees  from  depositing 
their  bee-glue  between  the  frames,  and  to  leave 
no  crevice  for  heat  to  escape,  or  where  moth 
might  obtain  a  lodging-phice." 

The  objects  sought  to  gain  by  the 
invention  are  plainly  set  forth  in  the 
speciOeatinns,  and  not  one  word  is 
said  about  inverting  or  interchanging 
any  of  the  parts  of  the  hive,  and  no 
such  action  is  practically  possible.  The 
drawings  also  show  that  the  bottom- 
board  is  "  permanently  attached  to 
the  .sifZcs"— not  to  the  side  ! 

Agaui  I  assert  that  in  this  patent 
cited  by  Mr.  Kretclimer,  there  is  not  a 
single  feature  in  any  way  anticipating 
tny  invention.  There  is  no  double  brood- 
chamber,  but  one  deep  one.  I  would 
willingly  leave  the  matter  to  Mr.  R.L. 
Taylor,  who  is  a  lawyer,  and  also  a  large 
and  expert  bee-keeper.  I  mention  him 
because  lie  is  in  every  way  fitted  to 
judge,  and  was  mentioned  by  Prof. 
Cook  in  fUeanings. 

Orj  page  2-59,'  Mr.  Editor,  I  think 
you  do  us  injustice.  I  see  no  just 
comparison  in  vnur  "chameleon 
story."  The  hive  that  Mr.  K.  has 
just  sent  you  is  not  evidence  in  this 
case.  What  we  demand  is  some  sort 
of  proof  that  is  self-evident,  and  that 
is  no  doubt  what  is  demanded  by 
Messrs.  Alves  and  Cook. 
(Jin  Mr.  Kretchmer's  last  paragraph, 
he  says  that  since  then  he  has  care- 
fully examined  my  hive,  system  and 


patent.  He  should  have  done  this 
before  he  wrote.  There  is  hardly  a 
bee-keeper  in  the  country  who  yet 
thoroughly  and  entirely  understands 
all  the  functions  of  the  hive  in  ques- 
tion. Mr.  K.  says  "  special  system  " 
and  "  particular  construction."  Let 
me  say  to  Mr.  K.  and  all,  that  my 
invention  covers  vastly  more  ground 
than  a  single  "  particular  construc- 
tion "  or  "special"  line  of  manage- 
ment. A  thousand  hives  might  be 
constructed,  all  characteristically  dif- 
ferent, every  one  of  which  might 
infringe  my  invention. 

Two-thirds  of  all  that  has  been 
written  witli  a  view  to  uprooting  my 
invention,  has  really  had  no  bearing 
upon  the  subject  whatever.  In  the 
United  States  courts  we  should  be 
compelled  to  give  more  or  less  weight 
to  the  sworn  statements  of  witnesses 
against  the  novelty  of  the  hive,  and 
that  testimony  would  weigh  accord- 
ing to  its  reasonableness  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  witness,  as  can  be  shown 
from  what  lie  has  said  and  written 
before ;  and  even  then  perjury  may  do 
injustice;  but  here,  in  a  bee-paper, 
nothing  amounts  to  evidence  worthy 
of  consideration,  except  what  can  be 
shown  in  public  print. 

Dowagiac,  9  Mich. 

For  the  American  Bee  JournaL 

Fertilization  of  Flowers, 


J.  F.  LATHAM. 


As  a  farewell  to  the  subject  I  wish 
the  indulgence  to  inform  Mr.  S.  D. 
Webster  that,  in  my  opinion,  his 
quotation,  on  page  203,  from  my  arti- 
cle on  page  1.53,  embodied  an  allusion 
to  a  living  principle  in  the  economy 
of  Nature— a  molecular  affinity  or 
co-relation  of  organic  entites — a  con- 
necting-link between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  species,  and  the  lower 
the  descent  in  the  scale  of  existence 
the  more  prominent  it  becomes,  as 
evidence  of  the — beginning. 

I  believe  that  is  a  settled  conclusion 
among  geologists,  that  the  vegetable 
species  commenced  their  rounds  of 
development  prior  to  the  animal 
species  ;  and.  at  the  compatible  grade 
of  their  development,  furnished  the 
entites  from  which  the  animal  races 
have  evolved.  But  the  precise  point 
in  the  development  of  cosmic  matter 
at  which  evolution  commenced,  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  investiga- 
tion. The  Great  First  Cause,  like  the 
symbolical  fruit  of  Paradise,  is 
guarded  from  man's  irreverent  touch  ; 
he  can  find  out  the  Universal  Life- 
Giver— the  Fructifying  Power,  but 
not  unto  perfection.  He  can  see  in 
the  phosplioresceiit  glow  of  the 
steamer's  path,  as  it  dashes  through 
the  briny  waves,  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  molecules  of  future 
entites.  He  can  see  in  the  "jelly- 
fish," as,it  lloats  in  the  calm  waters  of 
the  land-locked  estuary,  maintaining 
in  its  movements  the  impetus  im- 
parted to  it  by  the  waves  of  the  open 
sea,  an  entity  from  the  path  of  the 
steamer  on  a  round  development. 
Its  food  is  the  elements  from  which 
it    originated,    its    organism  but  a 


degree  in  advance  of  the  vegetable, 
and  its  animal  functions  being  but 
the  power  of  volition,  imparting  to 
it  but  the  impetus  to  maintain  exist- 
ence where  the  strictly  veget- 
able entity  would  perish.  Divide 
it  into  pieces,  and  each  fragment 
becomes  a  distinct  entity  in  the  sphere 
of  its  progenitor.  Will  not  this  pro- 
cess of  organic  growth  hold  good 
when  applied  to  the  method  of  devel- 
opment of  all  the  species  of  animate 
life  which  inhabit  the  great  deepV 

But,  we  are  not  compelled  to  search 
the  ocean  for  a  manifestation  of  the 
Life-power;  it  is  all  around  us.  It 
permeates  the  rivers  and  rills,  lakes 
and  ponds  as  well;  and  there  is 
scarcely  if  at  all,  a  vegetable  which 
springs  from  the  earth,  but  that 
furnishes  support  to  the  infant  entites 
of  living,  moving  forms— future 
animals  and  insects.  So  it  is  plainly 
evident  that  we  are  not  wholly 
indebted  to  the  testimony  of  the  rocks 
when  seeking  to  unveil  the  attinity  of 
animal  and  vegetable  existence— the 
co-habitation,  so  to  speak,  of  the  posi- 
tive and  negative,  or  active  and  passive 
forces,  which  represent  the  propagat- 
ing agencies,  as  displayed  in  the 
attributes  of  the  universal-spiritual, 
and  universal-material  principles ; 
cosmologically  unfolded  in  the  vivify- 
ing expanding  impulses  of  nature,  in 
endless  evolution. 

The  bees  and  the  breeze  may  con- 
vey the  fecundating  element  from 
flower  to  flower,  but  fructification  can 
be  accomplished  only  when  the  ele- 
mental conditions  are  susceptible  of 
molecular  assimilation.  This— as  I 
believe  it  to  be — bottom  fact  from  the 
occult  store-house  of  Nature,  the  con- 
nection of  animal  and  vegetable  life- 
seems  to  exercisea  more  subtile  influ- 
ence in  matters  pertaining  to  some  of 
the  vital  elements  of  bee-keeping 
than  at  first  thought  it  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exercise ;  for  had  it  been 
pi'opei'ly  understood,  the  "pollen 
theory"  would  never  have  been,  and 
the  disciples  of  the  "  hibernation  the- 
ory" would  have  sought  elsewhere 
than  a  hollow-tree,  for  the  basic  prin- 
ciple evinced  in  the  winter  repose  of 
the  hive-bee. 

I  see  nothing  in  Prof.  Cook's  kindly 
notice  of  my  article,  page  188,  origin- 
al with  the  Professor,  that  appears  to 
substantially  confiict  with  my  state- 
ments. Both  tend  to  the  same  point. 
In  short,  I  feel  gratified  in  being  sus- 
tained by  so  eminent  an  authority. 
But  I  am  not  prepared  to  believe  with 
"  all  botanists,"  that  gaily  variegated, 
or  showy  uni-colored  petals  are 
assumed  by  the  floral  species  for  the 
|iurpose  of  inducing  insects  to  their 
lianquetsof  sweets,  or  stores  of  pollen 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  their 
fecundation.  Chemical  constituents 
produce  showy  unicolored  petals  in 
the  floral  species,  and  hybridizing,  or 
cross-fertilization,  will  result  in  varie- 
gation. Showy  flowers  may  be  more 
prominent  in  attractiveness,  than 
plain  ones,  and  thereby  "fool"  the 
bees  at  times,  as  I  think  I  have 
observed ;  but  nectar  and  pollen  are 
the  substantial  allurements,  and  the 
appetite  and  habits  of  the  insects  the 
prompters  of    their    visits,    thereby 
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enhancing    the    increase   of     useful 
vegetation. 
Cumberland,  ?  Me. 


For  the  Amerlcnn  Bee  Journal. 


Mm  Sugar  to  Bees, 


H.  E.  HILL. 


"  I  have  seen  sugar  taken  there  by 
the  barrel."  I  think  that  almost  any 
of  those  who  practice  sugar-feeding 
have  heard  this  remark,  and  if  they 
have  ever  attempted  to  give  an  ex- 
planation as  to  wliy  and  the  wherefore 
of  it,  they  will  understand  what  a 
fcisk  this  is.  and  generally  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

The  teachings  of  such  men  as 
Messrs.  Hutchinson,  Ileddon,  Doo- 
little  and  others  are  carefully  followed 
by  many.  Their  writings  are  eagerly 
sought  after  and  their  suggestions  are 
put  into  practice  at  the  first  available 
opportunity,  and  many  seem  to  think, 
"All  I  have  to  do  is  to  follow  their 
plans,  and  the  result  will  be  abundant 
success."  The  writer  has  been  no 
exception  to  this  class,  for  such 
writers  as  these  are  our  teachers.  I 
am  sure  that  any  bee-keeper  cannot 
too  highly  estimate  the  value  of  their 
articles,  that  contain  the  results  of 
their  experience  and  practice.  But 
do  they  not  make  mistakes  some- 
times '? 

For  instance  :  Has  Mr.  Hutchinson 
on  page  152,  given  a  lesson  that  will 
prove  beneficial  both  to  bee-keepers 
and  the  honey  market,  or  otherwise? 
Mr.  H.  says :  "  If  no  more  sugar 
should  be  used  for  winter  stores,  or 
fed  for  any  purpose  for  20  years,  these 
same  stories  would  live  and  be  repeat- 
ed." I  do  not  wish  to  contradict  this 
statement,  for  although  I  Ijelieve 
"  those  stories"  would  die  out  entirely 
in  that  length  of  time,  I  have  no  more 
to  prove  that  such  would  be  the  case 
than  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  to  prove  his 
assertion.  But  certainly  people  could 
not  say  as  they  do  now^  "  I  have  seen, 
etc.,"  which  seems  to  be  the  back- 
bone of  the  falsehoods  in  circulation 
at  present. 

Farther  on  in  his  article,  Mr.  H. 
says:  "The  sugar  fed  to  bees  is  not 
a  drop  in  the  bucket,  so  far  as  the 
sugar  market  is  concerned."  I  do 
not  think  that  anybody  has  intimated 
that  the  sugar  market  would  be  built 
up  simply  by  the  sugar  consumed  by 
the  bees,  although  the  hundreds  of 
barrels  used  annually  certainly  assists 
sugar  manufacturers  more  or  less. 
But  it  builds  the  sugar  market  up  by 
laying  the  foundation  for  such  con- 
versation as  we  hear  oftener  than  we 
would  if  we  left  sugar  out  of  tne 
apiary ;  something  similar  to  the 
following :  A  lady  asks  the  price  of 
honey  and  adds:  "Is  this  the  pure, 
or  the  manufactured?"  The  dealer 
replies.  "  That  is  pure  honey  from 
Mr.  Brown."  "  O  my,  I  can  buy  sugar 
for  7  cents  per  lb.,  and  if  you  want 
to  know  what  Mr.  Brown  makes 
his  honey  out  of,  ask  his  neighbors." 
Such  stories  lose  nothing  by  travel- 
ing and  soon  nearly  everybody  in 
town  will  not  pay  1.5  cents  for  sugar 
when  they    can  get  it    for  7.    This 


seems  too  bad  just  because  some 
people  think  that  bees  cannot  be  win- 
tered just  as  successfully  on  honey  as 
with  something  that  gives  grounds 
for  suspicion,  thereby  destroying 
the  market  for  the  genuine  article. 

Many  of  our  moat  successful  apia- 
rists do  not  use  sugar  for  winter  feed- 
ing, nor  any  other  purpose  about  the 
apiary.  One.  for  example,  is  Mr.  J. 
B.  Hall  of  Ontario,  whose  colonies 
number  several  hundred.  His  annual 
crop  of  honey  (principally  comb)  is 
counted  by  tens  of  thousands  of  lbs. 
His  average  loss  in  winter  does  not 
exceed  3  per  cent,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
if  any  of  the  bee-keepers  that  seem  to 
think  success  hinges  on  feeding  sugar 
were  to  offer  sugar  gratis,  to  be  used 
in  Mr.  Hall's  apiary,  it  would  be 
refused. 

Of  the  many  thousand  pounds  neat- 
ly stored  in  Mr.  Hall's  honey-room 
last  September,  he  says  in  a  private 
letter,  "  I  have  just  two  one-pound 
sections  left.  I  have  had  to  refuse 
many  orders."  Mr.  Hall  has  learned 
by  experience  that  feeding  sugar  does 
not  pay,  as  has  Mr.  Demaree  also, 
who  says  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
American  Apiadturist :  "  I  am  now 
convinced  that  sugar  syrup  is  inferior 
to  honey  for  winter  stores  in  this  cli- 
mate, and  I  want  to  enter  my  protest 
here  against  the  wholesale  sugar- 
feeding  going  on  in  the  apiHries  of  the 
country."  This  agrees  with  Mr.  Hall 
and  the  Editor  of  the  Bee  Journal, 
when  he  says :  "  This  sugar-feeding 
is  is  undermining  the  honey-trade. 
Mr.  Newman,  in  an  editorial  on  page 
195,  says  :  "To  avoid  the  appearance 
of  evilj  use  honey  for  feeding  bees." 

The  above  shows  that  some  of  our 
best  men  are  awake  to  the  dangers  of 
feeding  sugar  to  bees ;  and  let  us  all 
hope  that  all  men  of  influence,  may 
realize  that  fact,  and  use  their  influ- 
ence in  the  way  that  is  best  for  our 
pursuit. 

Titusville,^3  Pa. 


For  ibe  Amencan  Bee  Joomal. 

DesIoiuesCo,,  Iowa,  Conyention. 


The  Des  Moines  County  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Association  met  at  the  Court 
House  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  at  10  a.  m. 
on  April  27,  1886.  The  subject  of 
wintering  was  discussed.  Mr.  Breder 
has  a  bee-house  built  expressly  for 
wintering.  The  Secretary  also  has 
such  a  building.  Many  others  winter 
their  bees  on  the  summer  stands,  and 
some  in  cellars.  Some  prefer  to  have 
a  hive  slope  forward,  and  others  to 
liave  them  stand  level,  the  latter 
method  seeming  to  have  the  most 
followers. 

"  Which  race  of  bees  winter  the 
best  ?"  The  general  answer  was,  "No 
difference."  Mr.  Landeck  favors  tbe 
blacks  because  they  work  earlier  in 
the  morning.  Mr.  S.  J.  McKinney 
favors  the  Italians  because  the  queen 
is  more  easily  found.  A  vote  was 
taken  as  to  which  bee  was  the  best 
worker,  and  the  hybrid  was  preferred 
by  the  majority. 

Mr.  Bischoff  and  Mr.  Landeck 
reported  drones  at  their  apiaries.  The 


subject  of  swarming  was  discussed, 
and  the  majority  favored  luitural 
swarming;  also  some  claimed  that 
there  was  no  difference  between  nat- 
ural swarming  and  dividing  colonies. 
Mr.  Bischoff  had  a  Shuck's  invert- 
ible  hive  on  exhibition,  which  attract- 
ed much  attention.  Winter  losses 
were  about  10  per  cent,  according  to 
the  reports  of  members. 

John  Nau,  Sec. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Exteusiye  Brood  Rearing,  etc. 

ALLEN  LATHAM. 


I  wintered  5  colonies  of  bees,  and 
they  came  through  the  winter  in  fine 
condition  ;  each  had  brood  by  March 
1.  I  fed  them  several  pounds  of  rye 
meal.  We  have  had  two  weeks  of 
nice  weather  here,  and  since  Sunday, 
with  the  exception  of  Tuesday,  the 
mercury  has  risen  to  80-J  above  zero  ; 
to-day  going  to  84°.  This  weather  is 
the  weather  for  bees.  They  have 
carried  in  a  large  amount  of  honey 
for  this  time  of  the  year,  and  I  believe 
I  never  saw  pollen  go  in  so  fast  and 
in  such  loads.  I  examined  my  bees 
to- day,  and  I  found  that  every  hive  is 
nearly  full  of  brood.  The  weak  colo- 
nies have  nearly  the  same  quantity  of 
brood  as  the  strong  ;  one  hive,  which 
has  not  more  than  a  pint  or  so  of  bees, 
has  about  one  thousand  square  inches 
of  brood,  or  four  full  frames.  If  this 
weather  continues  they  will  do  well, 
but  if  it  does  not,  and  a  cold  spell 
comes,  there  will  be  some  chilled 
brood,  I  fear.  I  have  not  yet  taken 
the  packing  from  the  hives  (I  packed 
mv  bees  for  the  winter  with  shavings), 
aiid  I  shall  leave  it  till  May.  Last 
March,  as  I  examined  one  hive,  I 
found  a  sealed  queen-cell  in  it  with  a 
larval  queen  inside.  The  hive  had  a 
fertile  queen  which  I  saw,  and  also 
eggs  and  brood.  What  is  the  reason 
for  their  rearing  a  queen  at  that  time 
of  the  year  ?  Apple  trees  are  nearly 
ready  to  bloom. 

Lancaster,  <xMass.,  April  23, 1886. 

Conveution  Notices. 


CP"  A  cordial  invitation  ia  extended  to  all  to 
attend  the  sth  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  State 
Bee-Keepers'  Association,  to  be  iield  at  JudKe  W. 
H.  Andrews'  bee-farm,  at  McKinney,  Tex.,  on  May 
5  and  fi.  1886.  Indications  fnr  :i  tJrand  meeting 
STOW  brighter  every  day,  and  every  elTort  will  be" 
made  to  render  this  meeting  the  best  and  largest 
ever  held  in  the  State.    Nu  hotel  bills  to  pay. 

B.  F.  Cahkoll,  Sec. 


J^"  The  next  meeting  of  the  Cortland  Union 
Bee-Keepers' Association  will  be  held  at  Cortland. 
N.  Y.,  on  May  11,  1886,  at  lua.m. 

D.  t\  SHATTUCK,  Sec. 


tW  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  In 
Tpsilanti,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  1  and  2,  1S8B. 

H.  D.  CnTTlNG,  Sec. 


J^"  The  Central  Michigan  Bee- Keepers' Associ- 
ation will  meet  on  May  !«.  1886,  with  Capital  Grange 
at  their  Hall  in  North  Lansing.  Mich.,  to  hold:! 
sessions,  viz  :  Forenoon,  afternoon  and  evening. 
All  interested  in  bee-culture  are  invited  to  attend 
and  bring  articles  of  the  apiary  f(jr  exhibition.  For 
any  special  information  address  the  Secretary, 
E.  W.  WOOD,  N.  Lansing,  Mich. 


iW  The  Illinois  Central  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hiikl  its  next  meeting  at 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  19  and  '20, 1886. 

J.  M.  H.UIBAUGH,  Sec. 
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1886.  Time  and  place  of  Meeting. 

May  5,  6.— Texas  State,  at  McKinney,  Tex. 

B.  F.  Carroll,  Sec,  Dresden,  Tex. 

May  11.— Cortland  Union,  at  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

D.  F.  Shaltuck,  Sec,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

May  18.— Central  Michigan,  at  N.  Lansing,  Mich. 
E.  W.  Wood.  Sec.  N.  Lansing.  Mich. 

May  20.— Wis.  Lake  Shore  Center,  at  Kiel,  Wis. 
Ferd  Zastrow,  Sec,  Millhome,  Wis. 

May  25.— N.W.llls.  &  S.W.Wis..  at  Pecatonica.  111. 
J.  Stewart,  Sec,  Rock  City,  Ills. 

Aug.  31.— Stark  County,  at  Canton,  O. 

Mark  Thomson,  Sec,  Canton,  O. 

Oct.  12— 14.— North  Aaierican.  at  Indianapolis, Ind. 
F.  L.  Dougherty.  Sec.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Oct.  19.  20.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ilia. 
J.  M.  Hambaugh,  Sec.  Spring,  Ills. 

Dec.  1,  2.— Michigan  State,  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec,  Clinton,  Mich. 

|y  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— Kd. 


strong  Nuclei— J.  F.  Latham,(29— 
29),  CumberlaiicL  9  Maine,  on  April 
26,  1886,  says : 

My  bees  have  wintered  finely.  I 
never  had  them  winter  better.  Three 
nuclei  colonies,  with  not  more  than  a 
quart  of  bees  in  each,  are  as  strong  as 
last  fall,  and  are  building  up  vigor- 
ously, having  been  favored  for  a  week 
with  very  warm  weather,  for  the 
season. 


Good    Season  Expected.  —  W.  V. 

Whitney,  Waucoma,t5  Iowa,  on  April 
23,  1886,  says  : 

Bees  are  a-booming.  I  put  99  colo- 
nies into  the  cellar  on  Nov.  14, 1885, 
and  on  April  9,  1886,  I  tools  94  colonies 
out  in  good  condition,  except  8  that 
were  queenless,  and  those  I  doubled 
up  with  others.  The  weather  is  warm 
and  nice.  We  have  not  had  a  frost 
since  April  8.  I  thinl?  that  my  bees 
have  flown  every  day  since  they  were 
taken  from  the  cellar.  Every  thing 
bids  fair  for  a  good  honey  season. 
One  colony  that  is  on  scales  gained  4}^ 
pounds  yesterday. 


Italianizing  Bees.— W.  J.  Cullinan, 
Mt.  Sterlinff,-KD  Ills.,  on  April  23,  1886, 
writes : 

Having  commenced  the  work  of 
Italianizing  my  apiary,  I  will  give  my 
success  thus  far.  First,  I  purchased 
a  choice  Italian  queen,  and  introduced 
her  to  a  full  colony  with  success,  as 
follows :  I  caught  and  caged  the 
queen  in  the  colony  to  which  1  wished 
to  give  her,  leaving  her  caged  9  hours; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  I  took  her  out 
and  put  my  new  (jueen  in  the  same 
cage,  leaving  her  there  24  hours.  I 
then  liberated  her  about  6  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  On  examination  the 
next  morning.  I  found  her  attending 
quietly  to  business,  and  apparently  in 


fully  harmony  with  her  large  family. 
She  has  since  been  doing  good  work. 
Yesterday  (it  being  the  6th  day  after 
her  introduction)  I  took  out  three 
frames  containing  eggs  and  young 
larvffi,  and  placed  them  in  a  strong 
cjolony  after  depriving  them  of  their 
queen ;  crowding  the  bees  into  six 
Langstroth  frames.  I  receive  the 
AsLERiC'AN  Bee  Journal  regularly 
every  Wednesday,  and  though  my 
subscription  is  not  half  expired,  I 
consider  I  have  already  received  more 
than  my  dollar's  worth. 


Beautiful  Weather  for  Bees.— Thos. 
Stokes,  Minesing,  Out.,  on  April  20, 
1886,  writes : 

We  are  having  most  beautiful 
weather  here  now,  the  mercury  the 
last  tew  days  ranging  from  70°  to  80" 
in  the  shade.  Bees  have  been  carry- 
ing in  pollen,  and  now  they  are 
bringing  in  some  honey.  My  colonies 
are  very  healthy,  and  most  of  them 
are  strong,  after  being  wintered  in  a 
clamp  packed  with  sawdust.  I  put 
the  first  of  them  away  on  Nov.  1,  1885, 
and  put  them  out  the  last  of  March — 
rather  early,  but  I  was  afraid  of  their 
being  short  of  stores,  as  the  last  fall 
was  very  poor  for  honey.  Three  colo- 
nies had  died  from  starvation,  and  I 
since  have  found  some  that  were 
queenless,  thus  leaving  23  colonies 
from  32  put  away.  These  are  the 
increase  from  3  colonies  in  the  spring 
two  years  ago. 


Fine   Weather  for    Bees.— C.    W. 

Dayton,  Bradford,  c$  Iowa,  on  April 
20,  1886,  says  : 

Since  the  cold  weather,  which 
ended  on  April  8,  we  have  had  the 
warmest  weather  (from  65-  to  85° 
above)  of  any  which  I  can  remember 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  appears 
like  midsummer,  and  the  bees  are 
rolling  in  the  pollen  from  morning 
till  night.  What  I  am  afraid  of  is, 
that  it  will  cause  them  to  extend  the 
brood  so  much  that  if  we  get  a  cold 
snap  there  will  be  a  great  deal  that 
may  be  destroyed. 


An  Apology.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr.,  Fox- 
boro,o*  Mass..  writes  : 

Rev.Mr.  Clarke  arraigns  myself— and 
justly  so — on  page  246.  I  am  always 
desirous  of  keeping  within  the  bounds 
of  courtesy  in  discussion,  but  in  the 
case  to  which  Bro.  Clarke  refers,  I 
frankly  admit  that  I  overstepped 
them.  I  trust  that  Bro.  Clarke  will  ac- 
cept my  apology  in  the  same  spirit  it 
is  made,  when  I  say  to  him  that  the 
words  he  alludes  to  were  penned  upon 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  as  a 
figure  of  speech,  without  any  basis 
therefor  so  far  as  any  articles  of  his 
are  concerned,  and  without  thinking 
of  the  inference  that  might  be  drawn. 
All  I  meant  to  say  was,  that  a  clergy- 
man had,  without  a  chance  to  test  the 
matter,  made  a  very  favorable  criti- 
cism in  favor  of  a  theoretical  ques- 
tion. I  own  up  to  the  error,  and  will 
endeavor  not  to  repeat  it ;  and  in  this 
case  I  will  sav,  that  I  have  never  seen 


anything  in  Bro.  Clarke's  articles 
that  does  in  any  way  show  that  he 
presumes  upon  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
clergyman,  to  give  strength  to  the 
point  he  argues.  I  might  have  apolo- 
gized in  a  private  letter,  but  I  deem 
that  an  apology  to  be  of  value  should 
be  made  as  publicly  as  the  offense. 


Clover    Mainly    Killed,  etc.— Ira 

Barber,  De  Kalb  Junction,  5  N.  Y., 
on  April  21, 1886,  writes  : 

The  bees  in  this  locality  have  win- 
tered nicely,  as  a  rule,  and  are  having 
a  lively  time  on  the  willow  and  soft 
maple,  which  the  last  few  days  of  hot 
weather  have  rushed  into  bloom.  The 
bees  have  no  time  for  pluiulering,  but 
go  directly  to  work,  and  have  all  they 
can  attend  to.  I  finished  putting  out 
bees  to-day,  and  I  found  a  loss  of  12}^ 
per  cent.— all  my  own  fault,  by  care- 
lessness in  leaving  two  cellar-windows 
out  when  the  bees  were  put  in,  and 
the  cellar  was  closed.  I  have  known 
all  winter  that  the  temperature  was 
too  low,  and  what  the  trouble  was  I 
did  not  know,  until  I  took  the  bees 
out  and  found  the  windows  lying  on 
the  wall.  The  outlook  for  a  crop  of 
honey  is  far  from  favorable  in  North- 
ern New  York.  We  have  had  but 
little  snow  here  all  winter,  and  the 
fields  have  been  bare,  or  nearly  so,  all 
the  time,  so  that  the  clover  is  badly 
killed  out ;  and  that  is  our  main  de- 
pendence for  a  large  crop  of  honey. 


The  "October  Theory."— W.  Z. 
Hutchinson.Rogersville,  6  Mich., says: 

Mr.  Bittenbender  seems  to  possess 
the  happy  faculty  of  drawing  appar- 
ently correct  conclusions  from  false 
premises.  At  least  some  of  his  premi- 
ses appear  to  be  false.  He  says: 
"  Bees  in  their  natural  state  in  the 
woods  keep  themselves  in  the  trunks 
of  trees  4  to  6  inches  thick,  where  the 
autumnal  sun  cannot  disturb  them  in 
their  October  and  November  repose. 
We  thwart  nature's  ways  when  we 
put  our  bees  into  a  %-inch  hive,  and 
let  the  sun  beat  upon  it  till  cold 
weather  comes,  disturbing  the  bee  in 
its  natural  repose."  This  is  the  sec- 
ond theory  that  has  been  built  upon 
the  false  assumption  that  bees  in  l3ee- 
trees,  "  in  a  state  of  nature,"  winter 
better  than  in  the  modern  apiary  or 
cellar.  The  "  hibernation  theory  " 
may  be  true  in  the  sense  in  which  its 
aiitlior  MOJO  uses  the  word  ;  and  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  author  of  the 
"  October  theory  "  in  thinking  it  im- 
portant that  bees  be  packed  early, 
or  else  put  into  the  cellar  early  ;  but, 
bee-keepers,  do  not  build  your  theories 
upon  bee-trees. 


Getting   Ready  to  Swarm —2— J. 

L.  Ilaworth,  (1— 7),Georgetown,oIll., 

on  April  26,  1886,  says : 

I  have  7  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in 
Langstroth  hives.  One  colony  has 
had  drones  flying  for  several  days, 
and  upon  examination  to-day  I  found 
new  queen-cells  about  ^i  of  an  inch 
long.  They  have  just  been  booming 
since  warm  weather  came. 
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Bees  Wintered  Well.  — Geo.   W. 

Homer,  Dubuque,o  Iowa,    on  April 
22,  1SS6,  says: 

My  bees  wintered  well  ont-doors, 
the  loss  being  4  colonies  out  of  7.5,  fall 
count.  Their  condition  is  fair  to  first- 
class.  The  weather  here  could  not 
well  be  better  than  it  has  been  for  the 
past  week,  being  as  balmy  as  in  June, 
and  the  bees  are  merry. 


Nice   Weather    for  Bees.— F.   M. 

Taintor,  Coleraine,*o  Mass.,  on  April 
24,  18S(i,  says  : 

I  placed  my  bees  on  the  summer 
stands  on  April  14,  after  a  conflue- 
ment  of  5  months  in  the  cellar.  They 
wintered  well,  but  are  light  in  bees, 
owing.  I  think,  to  flying  so  much  last 
fall.  We  have  had  very  warm  weather 
since  I  carried  them  out,  so  at  present 
they  have  a  tine  lot  of  brood  for  this 
time  of  the  year ;  and  if  this  weather 
continues  they  will  be  all  right. 


Bees  in  nice  Condition.— Wm.  H. 

Graves,    Duncan.©  Ills.,     April    Si, 
1886,  writes : 

My  bees  have  wintered  in  fine  con- 
dition. I  had  59  colonies  last  falL  and 
now  I  have  58.  Never  since  I  nave 
kept  bees  have  I  had  them  in  as  nice 
condition  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
They  began  carrying  in  pollen  on 
March  IB.  I  wintered  them  on  the 
summer  stands,  except  4  that  were  in 
the  cellar— the  first  that  I  ever  win- 
tered in  a  cellar,  and  they  came 
through  nicely.  I  could  not  help  but 
■wonder  at  the  small  amount  of  honey 
consumed.  Last  season  was  the 
poorest  for  honey  I  ever  saw ;  I  had 
only  about  500  pounds  from  60  colonies. 
We  have  every  prospect  now  for  a 
good  honey  season.  My  bees  are  build- 
ing up  rapidly. 


Upward  Ventilation,  etc.— J.  W. 
Johnson,  Mcrall,N3  Mo.,  on  April  21, 
18&5,  writes  : 

I  tliink  that  I  have  the  winter  prob- 
lem settled,  at  least  to  suit  me.  Ven- 
tilation is  necessary,  and  upward 
ventilation  at  that,  for  we  must  keep 
from  the  bees  the  hot  air  that  rises  in 
bitter  cold  weather.  In  the  fall  of 
1884  I  put  my  bees  up  for  winter— 50 
colonies  in  all— and  when  the  next 
May  came  I  had  7  colonies,  and  only 
1  out  of  the  7  was  very  strong.  When 
I  examined  them  I  noticed  an  open 
space  in  the  honey -board.  The  upper 
story  was  just  set  on.  and  no  straw 
nor  anything  else  was  in  it.  Last  fall 
I  had  some  40  colonies,  and  when  I 
put  them  in  for  the  winter  this  hive 
was  left  in  really  a  worse  condition 
than  it  was  the  previous  winter,  and 
the  colony  in  it  came  out  strong  again 
this  spring  ;  while  lots  of  my  colonies 
that  were  put  up  in  good  condition, 
as  I  thought,  were  dead.  I  now  have 
27  colonies  of  bees.  I  took  a  frame 
from  this  strong,  colony  yesterday  to 
build  up  a  weak  one,  and  it  had  brood 
in  it.  Upward  ventilation  is  the  best 
in  winter.  I  think. 


Feeding  Maple  Symp,  etc.— Free- 
man Chute,  Port  Hurwell,  Ont.,  on 
April  19,  1886.  writes  : 

Although  I  have  been  a  bee-keeper 
for  about  30  years,  yet  I  find  that  I 
know  nothing  as  I  ought.  I  com- 
menced the  winter  of  1885  with  24 
good  colonies,  and  the  next  spring  I 
had  1  colony.  The  winter  just  past 
I  tried  to  winter  11,  and  came  through 
with  8.  The  cause  of  my  loss  of  the  3 
colonies  I  attribute  to  too  many 
frames  in  the  hive,  which  did  not 
allow  the  bees  to  cluster  enough  to 
keep  up  the  natural  warmth.  The 
cellar  I  keep  them  in  is  wet,  but 
roomy,  and  has  not  much  ventilation. 
1.  Does  the  presence  of  vegetables 
injure  the  wintering  of  bees  in  the 
same  room  ?  2.  Is  maple  syrup  good 
to  feed  bees  when  they  are  short  of 
honey  V  3.  What  is  the  occasion  of 
bees  swarming  out  in  the  spring  and 
alighting,  and  if  put  back  will  come 
out  again  and  act  so  till  they  perish  V 

[1.  If  the  cellar  is  kept  sweet,  the 
presence  of  vegetables  will  not  be 
detrimental. 

2.  Yes;  maple  syrup  will  answer 
when  the  bees  have  occasional  flights. 

3.  They  are  disgusted  with  their 
quarters,  short  of  food,  or  something 
of  that  kind.    The  causes  are  numer- 

Ed.] 


ous.- 


strengthening    Colonies, D.  S. 

Goff,  Ridgefield,6  Ills.,  on  April  28, 
1886,  says : 

I  have  1  weak  colony  of  bees,  and  a 
neighbor  about  10  rods  away  has  3 
colonies.  2  of  them  being  pretty  strong 
ones.  The  2  strong  colonies  have 
commenced  to  rob  mine  a  little,  and 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
strengthen  them  with  a  pound  of 
Italians.  What  is  the  best  thing  I 
can  do  V 

[Yes;  if  the  queen  is  good.  Buy  a 
pound  of  bees  and  give  them  to  the 
weak  colony. — Ed.] 


No   Loss    in   Wintering.  —  D.  R. 

Rosebrough,  Casey ,o  Ills.,  on  April 

24,  1886,  writes: 

It  perhaps  will  be  remembered  that 
last  fall  I  stated  if  it  was  a  detriment 
to  have  too  many  bees  in  the  hives  to 
winter,  it  would  affect  the  wintering 
of  my  bees,  for  my  hives  were  then 
full  of  young  bees ;  but  the  winter  is 
ended,  spring  is  here,  and  my  bees 
are  all  right.  I  wintered  .55  colonies 
without  loss.  Hov>'  is  that  for  out- 
door wintering,  and  in  thin  hives  V 
All  except  one  of  my  queens  are 
living,  and  all  had  brood  but  one 
colony,  and  that  was  strong  in  bees, 
so  I  exchanged  some  of  its  frames 
with  those  of  other  colonies.  This 
has  been  the  finest  week  for  bees  that 
I  have  ever  known  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Apple,  cherry,  and  plum  trees 
are  in  full  bloom.  It  is  as  safe  to  work 
with  the  bees  now  as  it  is  in  the  mid- 
dle of  white  clover  bloom.     I  have 


drones  flying,  and  a  few  colonies  are 
working  in  the  surplus  apartments. 
I  have  no  weak  colonies.  The  past  is 
my  second  winter  without  loss. 


Early  ftueens,  etc.— N.  H.  Rowland, 

Keene.QKy.,     on     April     26,     1886, 
writes : 

Bees  are  booming.  I  never  saw 
them  breed  up  faster.  Apples  are  in 
full  bloom,  and  the  weather  is  just 
right.  I  have  already  reared  one  lot 
of  e^rly  queens  to  supply  some  colo- 
nies that  had  lost  their  queens 
through  the  winter.  The  queens  were 
laying  on  April  20,  and  have  had 
drones  flying  since  March.  This  is  the 
earliest  I  have  ever  reared  queens. 
Our  old  friend,  the  Ajlekican  Bee 
Journal,  still  makes  its  weekly 
visits,  as  it  has  been  doing  for  years  ; 
and  though  an  old  visitor,  it  is  always 
a  welcome  one,  for,  in  my  opinion,  it 
is  still  ahead  of  all  others. 


Breeding  in  the  Cellar.  —  S.  J. 
Youngman,  Cato,©  Mich.,  April  17, 
1886,  writes : 

Bees  have  wintered  fairly  well.  I 
removed  my  own  from  the  cellar  on 
April  9,  after  a  confinement  of  126 
days.  Several  of  the  colonies  were 
very  heavy,  one  havingseveral  frames 
of  brood  in  all  stages,  from  the  uewly 
laid  egg  to  hatching  bees,  and  no 
diarrhea.  How  does  this  agree  with 
the  pollen  theory  V  Oue  of  my  neigh- 
bors also  had  a  colony  wintered  in  a 
cellar,  with  brood  in  all  stages,  and  it 
had  drones  flying  on  the  next  day 
after  being  put  out.  Is  it  cocomon 
for  bees  to  breed  in  dark  cellars  t 


Bees  Wintered   Fairly  Well.— F. 

H.    McFarland,  Charlotte,^  Vt.,  on 
April  26,  1886,  says  : 

Bees  have  wintered  fairly  well  here, 
although  some  have  lost  quite  heavily. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Manum  called  a  tew  days 
since,  and  informed  me  that  his  bees 
never  wintered  better,  having  lost 
less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  colonies 
which  I  prepared  for  winter  for  hini 
last  fall.  He  has,  this  spring,  about 
700  colonies.  The  past  week  has  been 
quite  warm,  and  considerable  pollen 
and  some  honey  has  been  gatherea. 
Our  early  honey-plants,  before  truit 
bloom,  are  the  willow,  elm  and  maple. 

Bees  Wintered   Splendidly.-Jno. 

Haskins.  Empire   Prairie,-o  Mo.,  on 
April  27,  1886.  says  : 

All  of  my  bees  have  wintered  splen- 
didly but  one  colony  that  was  queen 
less,  I  think.  I  wintered  all  of  ttiem 
except  2  on  the  summer  stands  ^^'■I'C 
out  any  protection,  but  snow  thai  i 
shoveled  around  them,  except  in  i"" 
fronts  of  the  hives.  The  fruit  trees 
and  red-bud  are  in  bloom. 


To  any  One  sending  us  OTie  new  sub- 
scriber with  their  own  renewal  (with  $2.00), 
we  wJU  present  a  copy  of  the  new  "  Con- 
vention History  of  America." 
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Issued  every  Wedncsdiiy  by 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

Pkopkietoks. 

923&925WESTMADIS0NST.,CHIGAG0,ILL. 

At  One  Dollar  a  If  ear. 


ALFRED  H.  NEWMAN, 

Business  Manager. 


^p^ccial  ^0tices. 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  mujch  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing  to  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post-Oflice,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  ueiir  one  post- 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


Our   New   Catalogue    of    Bee-Keepers' 

Supplies  for  1886  is  issued,  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  one  desiring  a  copy.  Send  name  and 
address,  plainly  written^  on  a  Postal  Card 
for  it. 


Perforated-Zinc— We  have  laid  in  a 
stock  of  perforated  zinc,  for  excluding 
drones  and  queens,  and  can  fill  orders  for 
any  size  of  pieces  or  quantity  at  15  cents 
per  square  foot,  or  in  full  sheets  rsxS  feet  at 
f  2.75  per  sheet.  We  also  have  pieces  cut  to 
fit  the  Langstroth  hive— 192^x1414— Price  25 
cents  each. 


The  Illn^trnted  Qraphlc  News,  iin  enter- 
prisinK  pictorial  weekly,  will  begin  May  with  a 
briahter  and  livelier  issue  than  ever.  Amone  the 
attractive  and  interestint,'  features  of  the  May  ist 
number,  will  be  the  Entry  of  the  Apache  Indians 
Into  Ft.  Marion,  Fla.,  as  prisoners  of  the  United 
States:  aseriesof  illustrations  showing;  the  work 
of  the  terrible  cyclone  in  Minnesota,  which  laid 
waste  two  entire  towns  ;  besides  many  pleasing 
pictures.  A  grand  May  number  will  appear  on 
May  8,  including  a  magnificent  double  colored 
flupplement. 


Wire  Nails  have  advanced  in  price,  as 
will  be  seen  by  quotations  on  page  159,  last 
column. 


^~  Our  rates  for  two  or  more  copies  of 
the  book,  **  Bees  and  Honey,"  may  be  found 
on  the  Book  List  on  the  second  page  of  this 
paper.  Also  wholesale  rates  on  all  books 
where  they  are  purchased  "  to  sell  again." 


Alsike  Clover  Seed.— We  can  furnish 
Alsike  Clover  Seed  at  $8.50  per  bushel— or 
$2.25  per  peck.  These  prices  will  take  the 
place  of  those  published  in  our  Catalogue, 
until  further  notice. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 

We  supply  the  American  Bee  Journal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Club 

The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00 . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00. .  1  75 

Bee-Keepcrs'Mag^ine 200..  175 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  00..  1  75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00. .  1  75 

Texas  Bee  Journal 2  00..  1  75 

The  7  above-named  papers  6  50..  5  50 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25 . .  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).  ..2  00..  175 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..  1  75..  1  60 
Dzierzou's  iJi-c-Hook  (cloth)..  .3  00..  2  00 
Root's  A  B  (' ot  Hue-Culture.. 2  25..  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Hook 4  00..  3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 150..  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50      1  40 


Kendall's  Horse  Book.— No  book  can 
be  more  useful  to  horse  owners.  It  has  35 
engravings,  illustrating  positions  of  sick 
hoi'ses,  and  treats  all  diseases  in  a  plain  and 
comprenensive  manner.  It  has  many  good 
recipes,  etc.  Price,  25c.,  in  either  £n^lisli 
or  German. 


Convention  Notices. 


l^~  The  Northwestern  Illinois  and  Southwes- 
tern Wisconsin  Bee- Keepers' Association  win  hold 
their  next  meetlnt;    at  Mr.  Kd   Whittlesey's,  i2!^ 
miles  south  of  Pecatonica,  Ills.,  on   May  I'S,  issti. 
J.  STEWART,  Sec. 

^W  The  flirst  semi-annual  meeting  fur  1n8(i  of 
the  Keystone  Bee-Keepers'  Ass<iciation  will  be 
held  in  the  Court  House  at  Scranton.  Pa.,  on  May 
II.  1HS6.  Two  sessions  will  be  held— at  m  a.m. 
and  at  1 :30  p.m.  Offifers  will  be  elected  for  the 
ensuinu  year.  Valuable  essays  wiU  be  read  as  fol- 
lows :  Production  of  Comb  Huney.  by  G.  M  Doo- 
little  :  Production  of  Extracted  Honey,  by  L.  C. 
Root;  and  yueen-Rearinff  and  General  Manage- 
ment, by  the  Dadants.  and  others  to  follow.  All 
are  cordially  invited  to  be  present. 

ARTHUR  A.  DAVIS,  Sec. 


giducrtisjcmtuts. 


FOR  SA  t,E.-  Best  Brood  Foundation  at  40  cts. ; 
Light,  SOcts.  Sampler  fi'pe.  Also  Sections,  Smo- 
kers. etc.-GUST.  PKOOHNOW,  Maysville,  Wis. 
I7A4t 

FOR  SAIjI:.— lOO  Colonies  Itullun  Bees  and 
aOO  Tested  and  Untested  Queens. 
I7A4t  E.  BIJKK.E,  VINCBNNBS,  IND. 

PURE  Italinn  Be<^B,  of  tbe  best  strain.    In 
Langstroth  or  Gal  lup  hives.    Send  for  Circular. 
llAtf  O.  CLUTB,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

i)r\f\  COI.ONIES  of  Choice  Italian  Beea  foi 
^\J\J  Sale.    For  terms,  adddess 

\r.J.  DAVIS,  (box  14R), 
13W9t  YOUNGSVILLK,  PA. 

FOR  SA1,E.— as  good  Chaff  Hives  for  $25.1X1  ; 
.50  good  S-frame  Hives  for  I20.1HI;  1,11(10  Brst- 
class  wired  Combs,  17^}i.v9^ inches,  shipped  in  good 
H- frame  supers,  li'X  cts.  each  ;  tonColonies  Italian 
Bees  at  ^-3.1-tf}  each  ,  9-inch  No.  1  Dunham  Founda- 
tion Machine,  $20.00  ;  1  Barnes'  ('ouibined  Foot- 
Power  Saw,  $30.00.  R.  HTDE. 
l«Alt  ALDERLT,  WIS. 

3FK  AME  NUCliEI — Kach  Nucleus  contains 
a  Tested  Queen,  with  :i  full-sized  frames,  cov- 
ered with  bees  and  hatching  brood— can  soon  be 
built  up  into  a  strong  colony.  Only  iStS.OO  each- 
cheaper  than  swarms.    Address, 

REV.  J.  E.  KEARNS.  Morning  Sun,  Iowa. 
ISA  It _ 

Foundation  and  Italian  Queens. 

Rrood  Foandatlon,  1  to  10  lbs.,  per  lb 4.'Sc 

11  to  25  lbs.,     "      43c 

26tO50lb8.,       "       42c 

100  lbs.,  "     40c 

Thin,  for  sections,  10  cts.  per  lb.  extra. 

«lueenri-F,xtra  Tested,  each $3  00 

Tested,  '     2  00 

Untested,  " 1  00 

for  6  5  00 

Address,  A.  WrORTMASr. 
18E3t  SEAFIELD,  White  Co.,  IND. 


COMB  FOUNDATION ! 

Reduced   5   C'eiits  per  pound. 

UNTIIi  Furtlier  Notice,  we  will  sell 
brood  foundation  at  40  cents  per  lb., 
and  tliiii.  for  surplus  honey,  at  50  cents 
per  pound.  This  reduction  from  the  prices 
quoted  in  our  Price  Lists  for  1886,  is  made 
on  account  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of 
Beeswax. 

CHAS,  DADANT  &  SON,  Hamilton,  111. 
THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON,  Chicago,  111. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

IAVILiL,    furnish    AVarraiited     Italian 
QiieeiiN-Bees    tor  $1.00  each  ;    Tested 
Queens  for  $'2.00  each.    Delivered  by  mail. 
PETER  BRICKEY,  Lawrencebnrg,  Ky. 

ISAlSt 


LWRODUCING  (jUEEl. 

HENRY  ALIjEY  hasg-ivcnin  the  May- 
number  of  the  American  ApicuJturist 
several  New  Methods  for  Intro'lucinj,'-  both 
Fertile  and  Unfertile  Queens.  Sample  copies 
free.    Address, 

AMERICAN  APIClJLTirRISX, 

ISAtf  WENHAM,  MASS. 


ST  ANI.E  Y'S 

Automatic  Honey-Extractor. 

THE  only  Self-Keversipff  Extractor  known. 
Warritnled  to  do  more  thHn  double  the  work 
of  other  Extractors,  and  to  ffive  entire  siitisfaction. 
Send  for  New  Circular,  just  out,  giving  full  list  of 
prices,  etc.    Address, 

G.  W.  STANLEY.  WYOMING,  N.  Y. 
18Alt  


Silver  Hull  Buckwheat 

Q;r  CENTS  per  Bushel— Sacks  included. 
00  IUII.I.S  <k  HAWOKTII. 

ls-:>l-24  GEORGBTOliVN,  Verm.  Co.,  ILLS. 


200  Colonies  Italian  &  Hybrid  Bees 

IN  tt  and  10  frame  hives,  all  strona  and  healthy, 
wintered  in  the  cellar.  Will  deliver  them  aboard 
of  cars— for  Italians.  :(i8.;»0  ;  HyUrids  at  i»7.SO. 
Will  guarantee  as  represented,  or  money  refunded. 
Italian  Queens— Untested.  *l.(Ht ;  Tested.  *j.50. 
Send  money  by  P.  O.  Order  or  Kei^istered  Letter. 
ItJWHt  t.  J.  DIEHL.  BUTLER.  IND. 


STRAWBERRIES.^S'^c'^^^^'i^VY.IIsrR! 

Marshallville,  O.,  as  .vou  want  plants  lor,  and 
see  what  a  nice  collection   he  will  send  you. 
State  what  varieties  you  have  and  prefer. 
Bees  &  Queens  Cheap!  Send  for  Circular. 
_17A2t ; 

HEAO-QUARTERS  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Fur  tiie  manufacture  of 

Bee  Keepers'  Supplies 

Dunham  and  Root   Foundation  a  specialty. 
Italian  Queens  and  Bees  from  March  to  November. 

P^Send  fur  my  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
fiCtf    PATIL  r..  YI AULON,  Bayou  Goula,  La. 


BEES,  NUCLEI  AND  QUEENS. 

AFTER  June  1st,  1-frame  Nuclei,  with  un- 
tested queen,  $1.51)  ;  with  tested  queen.  f^.-'iO. 
Two-frame  Nuclei,  with  untested  queen.  $2.(10  ; 
with  tested  queen,  $3.oo.  Queens  from  75  cents  to 
$3.50.  For  more  frames  in  nuclei,  add  50  cts.  for 
each  extra  tramp,  and  sojcts.  extra  if  with  selected 
queen.  Thrse  prices  are  for  Italian  or  Carniolan 
queens,  ami  by  the  dozen  ;  for  less,  add  lu  per  ct. 
write  fur  price-list. 
2C6t    A.  J.  NORRIS,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


BEES  FOR  SAI-E.— Sl>  Colonies  of  Italian 
Bees  in  Simplicity  liivee^^-ith  reversible  frames, 
at  i$3.00  each.    Also  Bees  by  the  pound. 

17A2t  8CHULBNBURG.  TEXAS. 
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The  Orlgrlnal 

BINGHAM 

Bee  Smoker 


Patented,  1878 

Bingham  &  Hethermgtou  Uncapping  Knife. 


Patented  May  20, 1879. 

BINKHAin  SinOKEKS  and  KIVIVI<:!ii 
have  Revolutionized  the  Smoker  and 
Knife  Trade,  and  have  made  bee-keeping:  a 
pleasure  and  a  success.  They  are  the  only 
lasting:  and  satlslactorj'  Snokers  and 
Knives  now  used  by  e.xperienced  hee-keepers 
in  Europe,  Australia,  Cuba,  and  America. 
They  are  covered  by  patents,  and  while  they 
are  always  the  best  tliat  can  be  made,  they 
are  also  the  lowest  priced. 

Prices,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

Doctor  smoker  (wide  shield)  ..3'/4  inch.  .J2  00 
Conqueror  smokerfwide  shield)  3       *'     ..    175 

Large  smoker  (wide  shield) 214    "     ..    1  .'>0 

Extra  smoker  (wide  shield) 3       "     ..    13.5 

Plain  smoker 3       "     ..    100 

Little  Wonder  smoker 1^    "    ..      65 

Bingham  tfe  Hetherington  Honey  Knife, 
3  inch 1 15 

TO  SELL  AGAIN,  apply  for  dozen  or  half- 
dozen  rates.    Address, 

BINUHAM  &  HETHEKINGTOJJ, 

15&tf  ABKONI.A,  MICH. 

JONES'  FRAME-PLYERS. 


FOK  taking  frames  out  of  IilTes,  or 
moving  thera  in  any  way  desired.  It  is 
made  of  galvanized  iron,  and  can  be  utilized 
in  many  ways.  It  has  a  long  claw  for  loos- 
ening frames,  and  a  hook  which  may  be  used 
for  carrying  other  frames  besides  the  one 
held  by  the  Flyers.    Price,  40  cts.,  by  mail. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  02.-)  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Bee-Hives,  Honey-Boxes,  Sections. 

Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  the  World. 

Capacity,  one  car-load  per  day.    Best  of  goods  at 
lowest  prices.    Write  for  price-list. 

C.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO. 

SlAtf.  WATERTOWN,  TVIS. 

DOYOUEATCAKDY? 

SEND  $1.25  und  Iwill  express  5  lb.  Todd's  Hooey 
Candles,  same  as  mHde  a  sensation  at  last  Pen  n- 
ayivania  Htate  Fair.  Remember, every  pound  sold 
helps  the  honey  trade.  Special  rates  forquantttles 
for  Fairs.  Dadant  FoondHtion  always  in  stock  at 
market  prices.  Bees,  Queens,  Hives,  Smokers. 
Vol.  I  of  Frank  Cheshire's  New  Book  mulled  free 
for  $2.50.  A.RTIIUR  TODD, 

ISloGermantown  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
17Aut 


The  NEW  Heddon  Hive. 


We  have  made  arranH-ements  with  the 
inventor  by  which  we  shall  make  and  sell  the 
Hetlilon  Reversible  Hive,  both  at  wholesale 
and  retail  ;    nailed  and  also  in  the  flat. 


The  enerraving  elves  a  good  idea  of  the  hive. 
The  brood-chamber  is  in  two  sections;  also  the 
surplus  arrantjement,  which  may  be  interchanged 
orniverted  at  will.  The  cover,  bottom-board,  and 
top  and  bottom  of  each  sectional  case  lias  one-half 
of  a  regular  bee-space,  so  that  the  surplus  casei 
with  the  sections,  may  be  placed  between  the  two 
brood-charabers.or  the  latter  may  be  transposed 
or  inverted— in  fact,  all  parts  of  this  hive  are 
perfectly  interchangeable.  The  brood-frames  will 
ALL  be  bored  for  wires. 

A  SAMPLE  HIVE  includes  the  bottom-board 
and  stand  ;  a  slatted  honey-board,  and  cover  ;  two 
6-inch  brood-chambers,  each  containing  8  frames  ; 
two  surplus  arrangements,  each  containing  '2H  one- 
puund  sections,  one  with  wide  frames  and  separa- 
tors, and  the  other  without  separators.  This  latter 
cliaraber  can  be  interchanged  with  the  other 
stories,  but  cannot  be  reversed.  It  is  nailed  and 
PAINTED,  and  ready  tor  immediate  use.  Price, 
$4-00,  complete. 

It  1h  absolutely  eMNentlal  to  order  one 
nailed  hive  as  n  pattern  foi'  puttliiip  those 
En  the  flat  toKether  correctly. 

HIVES  READY  TO  NAIL.-In  flllingorders  for 
these  hives,  in  the  tiat,  we  make  6  different  com- 
binations, so  that  our  customers  may  make  a 
selection  from  the  sample  nailed  hive,  without 
waiting  for  us  to  qu^tc  piices.  and  the  dtlTerent 
kinds  will  be  known  by  the  following  numbers  : 

No.  1  consists  of  the  stand,  bottom-board, 
cover,  two  fi-inch  brood-chambers,  16  frames,  and 
the  slatted  honey  board.    Price,  !Wl-55  each. 

No.  2  is  the  same  as  No.  1,  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containing  28  sections  without 
separatnrs— interchangeable,  but  not  reversible.— 
Price,  JSSJ.OO  each. 

No.  it  is  the  same  as  No.  2,  with  t/ivo  surplus  sto- 
ries as  therein  described.    i*rlce.  JH>S.50  each. 

No.  4  is  the  same  as  No.  1,  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containing  28  sections  in  wide 
frames  with  separators,  which  can  be  reversed, 
inverted,  and  interchanged,  the  same  as  the  brood- 
cnambers.    Price,  !$S.SO  each. 

No.  &  is  the  same  as  No.  4,  with  two  surplus 
arrangements  as  therein  described.  Price,  I$3.e#. 

No.  6  contains  all  the  parts  as  described  in  the 
sample  nailed  hive.    Price,  SUS-ti  each. 

Those  desiring  the  hives  wifJiowf  the  stand, honey- 
board  or  seciiuns,  may  make  the  following  deduc- 
tions from  the  above  prices  :  Stand,  14  cents; 
honey-btjard,  H  cents  ;  and  the  28  or  ■'>*'  sections,  as 
the  case  may  be,  at  i^  cent  each,  respectively^ 

We  will  also  make  the  following  deductions  on 
quantities  ordered  all  at  one  time  :  For  in  or  more 
hives,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  for  25  or  more  hives, 
7  1  -2  per  cent. ;  for  50  or  more,  lO  per  cent. 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  U2.5  West  Madison-St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Doolittle's  Queens. 

For  Prices,  &c.,  see  page  221. 


FLAT  -  BOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

hlgh8lde-wftllB,4  to  16  square  feet  tc 
Uf  i-.5:i.v\a~'/  ^®  pound.  Circular  and  samples  free 
1^^^;^  J-  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 

^gMa  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Sprout  Brook,  Mont.  Oo^  N,  V. 


Prices  Reduced. 

THE  "BOSS"  ONE-PIECE 

SECTIONS. 


cmj^m 


Patented  June  28, 1881. 


WK    have  K[<:I>IICE:D    the  PRICES 
ontHtf 


e-pjeee  Sections  as  follows 

One- Poll  lid     Sections, 

In  lots  ol 
500  to  3,000,  ^  1,000, 


$4.00 


For  larger  orders  write  for  prices.  _^t 

J.  FORMROOK  &  CO., 

f  Watertown.  Wis.,  April  l.'j,  1886. 


^r"Thos.  G.  Newman  &  Son,  of  Chicago,  sell 
the  one-piece  Sections  manufactured  by  us. 


LOOK!    LOOK! 

4  r.l,-"WOOI>  Langstroth  Frames,  same  as  A, 
/V  1.  Root's  make,  fl.rjn  per  lud  ;  $i2..so  per  i.iKX). 
Comb  Foundation,  made  on  latest  improved  Mill. 
Heavy,  in  in  or  2o  lb.  box,  40  cts.  per  lb.;  Thin,  45c, 
Simplicity  Hives.  Sections.  Smokers,  and  Supplies 
generally.  Pure  Italian  Been  and  Queens  a 
specialty.    Circular  and  Price-1-iist  free. 

c.  3VI.  i3ix:oisr, 

16W4t 


PAPvRISH,  Franklin  Co.,  ILLS. 


A  YEAR  AMONG  THE  BEES 


A  Talk  about   some    of   the  Implements,  Plana 

and  Practices  of  a  Bee-keeper  of  2r>  years' 

Experience,  ivho  has  for  S  yfars  made  the 

Production  of    Honey  his    Exclusive 

Business. 


]B^y  nz)T^.  c-  c.  js/lxXuX^:bz:ei. 


Price,  '7&  cents,  by  mail.  This  is  a  new  work 
of  about  114  pages,  well-printed  and  nicely  bound 
in  cloth.    Address, 

THOS.  fi,  NEWMAN  Ac  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


SOLD! 

HAVIIV©  Sold  the  loo  Colonies  of  Bees  offered 
in  the  March  Nuujbers  of  this  Jouknal,  I  am 
now  booking  orders  for  Nuclei  lolonl«8and 
tlaeensOnly.  Also  Bee-K.«**per8*  i^upplles. 

Send  for  1SM6  Price-List.    Address, 

Successor  to  Wm.  W.  Gary  6c  Son, 
I4Wtf  COLKRAINE,  MASS. 


THE  AMEKICAN   APICULTURIST 

(ESTABLISHED  IN  1883.) 

WILlj  be  mailed  to  anyaddress  for3montha,on 
receipt  of  25  cts.  in  stamps.  Mumple  copies 
free.    Address, 
12Atf       AM.  APICULTURI3T,  Wenham,  Maas. 


Friends,  if  vou  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  a  sample  copy  of  the 
Semi-M outhly  Gleuninffs  In    Bee-Culture. 

with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  Hives,  Honey  £xtriictorN«  Comb 
Foundation, Section  Honey  Buxeii.all  books 
and  journafs.  and  everything  pertaining  to  Bee 
Culture,  toothing  Patented.  Simply  send  your  ad- 
dress written  plainly,  to 

A,  1.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


IF  XOU  WANT  a  good,  well-made,  durable 
and  practical  Machine,  send  for  the 

I.  X.  L.  HONEY-EXTRACTOR. 

For  2  Langatroth  or  square    frames,  only  $fi.50. 
Other  sizes  in   proportion.    Excelsior  Cold-Blaat 
SmokiT,  postpaid,  75  Cts.        W.  ('.  R,  KEMP, 
l7A4t  ORLEANS,  IND. 


My  18  Annual  PrIce-List  a°/d  li'Slr-ta^P/gyi?, 

yueens  and  Nuclei  Colonies  (a  specialty):  also 
Supplies— will  be  sent  to  all  who  send  their  names 
and  addresses.  H.  H.  BROWN, 

ISUtf  LIGHT  STREET,  Columbia  Co.,;PA. 
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BEE-HIVES,  SECTIONS,  I  GLASS  pails 


Foiiiulatiou  &  Apiarian  Supplies. 

Having  a  large  stock  of  sections  on  hand  we  will 
furnish  them  in  crates  of  500  each,  (leas  than  TiOO, 

W  ct.  each),  size,  4>4x4Mxl% $2  5i) 

From  1,000  to  5,000-per  thousand 4  f.0 

"      5,IXlOtO  10.000—  "  4  25 

"    10,000  and  upwards     "  4  (Ht 

4}4x4}4'  at  same  prices.    All  V-grooved. 
Our  Section-Cases  and   Shipping-Crates   are   as 
good  as  any  in  the  marlict,  and  at  correspondingly 
low  prices. 

For  description  and  prices  of  the  SUCCESS 
HIVE,  send  for  Price-iiist.  Estimates  given  on 
all  other  Hives. 

QUEENS  AND  BEES  FOR  1886. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  rearing  the  AI^BINO 
QU£ENS  AND  BEES.     Price-List  free. 

S.  VALENTINE  &  SON,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

44Ctf 

WEBER'S  MAGAZINE 

HUMAN  CULTURE 

Devoted  to  Physical,  Mental,  Moral,  and  Gen- 
eral Self-Improvement,  will  be  sent  for  the 
mTTTJTpTJl  next  Three  months  free  to 
X  XlAi£iX!i  any  one  who  says  where  he 
saw  this,  and  sends  us  his  address,  together 
with  10  cents  to  p.oj'  postage,  etc.  Kemem- 
ber  that  this  lUTflTff'PTTQ  ehance  is 
not  open  long-  1TX\/J^  X  XXOand  should 
be  accepted  at  once.  We  have  secured  a 
number  of  the  most  able  contributors  who 
will  supply  our  colums  duringr  T''IJX'T3' 
1886  with  choice  articles  upon  £  SXiXiJit 
those  all-important  subjects.  It  is  woi'tli  its 
weight  in  gold  to  everybody.  Subscription 
price  is  only  $1.00  per  year.  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.    Address, 

M.  S.  WEBER,  Pub., 
lC6t  FARMERSVILLE,  PA. 

The  Queen-Rearing  Establishment 

Ol'  F.  J.  nUKOUPIIi, 

VIGAUN,  OBERKKAIN,  AUSTRIA. 

Apr.  May.  J un.  .luly.AuK,  Sep.  Oct. 
Krainer  Queen,  J;2  00  tl.75  Sil..50  tl,2n  fl.2S  11.00  $1.00 
Italian  Queen...  2.2.i  2.2.i  200  1.75  175  IM  1.60 
Syr.  or  Cypr.  Q'n.  5.00  5.00  6.00  6.00  4.50  4.5(1  4.50 
Ditto,  home-brerl,:).Ol)  .3.00  2.75  2.75  2.50  2.S0  2.50 
We  will  send  Queen-beea.  by  mail,  postpaid,  and 
guarantee  tliem  to  be  of  the  eURB  RACES,  at  the 
above  mentioned  prices,  for  eacli  queen.       9C3t 


l^:f:ViJ:t.W;iili|i^ 


(KSTAm.ISHKD    1864.) 


DCC-SUPPLIES.'^ir 

^S  ^^  ^^  We  tiirnish  evekything  needed 
^^  ^"  ^*  In  the  Apiiiry,  of  practical  construc- 
tion, iind  at  the  lowent  i>rlce. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  your  address  on  a 
Postal  card,  and  we  will  send  you  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue  free.  R.  KRETCUIIIER. 

6Ctf  COBURG,  Montgomery  Co..  IOWA. 


Italian  Bees  and  Comb  Foundation. 

f^^  +  ri  1  nn  <  OLONIES  or  very 
iJ\J  liKJ  XKJKJ  choice  Italian  Bees  for 
spring  delivery.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 
Nuclei,  Queens,  and  IJees  by  the  pound  for 
the  season. 

COIUB  F0UNI>ATI01V  FOR  SALE. 
Wax  made  up  by  the  lb.  or  worked  lor  a 
share  of  the   wax.    Samples  of  foundation 
free.    Price-List  ready. 

lOEtf     ALAMO,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  MICH. 


FOR  HONEY. 

rnilESE  Pails  are  made 
i  of  tbe  best  quality  of 
clear  flint  glass,  with  a  bail 
.'ind  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
When  tilled  with  honey,  the 
attractive  ajipearance  of 
these  pails  cannot  be  equal- 
ed by  any  ttiher  style  of 
package  They  can  be  used 
for  hiiusehold  purposes  by 
consumers.after  the  honey 
is  removed,  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-filled  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 

To  hold  1  pouml  of  honey,  per  dozen, iS>1.60 

2  pounds         "  "  a.OO 

"         3         "  '*  "  ».50 

THOIUAS  G.NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smoker, 
SQUARE  GLiSS  HOSEY-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

('HAS.  F.  MUTH  A  SON. 

Freeman  &  Central  Ave..       -        CINCINNATI.  O. 
P.S.— Send  lOc.  for  Practical  Ulnts  to  Bee-Keepers 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 

iBT  order  to  dispose  of  our  large  stock  of  Hives, 
White-Pophir  an-:!  White-Basswood  Sections,  we 
will  sell  for  this  season  at  Grently  Keduced 
BateN.  Send  us  your  order  for  lowest  cash  tlgures 
before  ordering  elsewhere.  We  will  guarantee 
best  of  workniiinship. 

THE  n.   F.  MOELLER  MFO.  €0., 
Cor.  Western  Ave.  &  5th  St.,    Davenport,  Iowa. 
6A2(St 


Uatlaiit'sFoiiiitlatioiiFactory,  wholesale 

ftH'i  retail.   Hen  Adverlisemr'nt  in  another  column. 


BEE  HlreM  and  Sections  -Send  to  HEKR  & 
BEULE,  manufacturers,  Beaver  Dam, Wis.,  for 
price  lists.    Gootl  materials.    Low  prices.      ioA;i6t 


W.  Z.  HUTCIHNSON, 

In  order  to  more  fully  supply  the  wants  of  his  cus- 
tomers, has  entered  into  partnership  with  his  neigh- 
bor, R.  L.  Taylor,  and  will  offer  for  sale,  bees  (full 
colonies,  or  by  the  pound),  queens.  Given  foundar 
tion,  white  poplar  sections,  hives,  cases,  feeders, 
empty  combs,  etc..  etc.  Also  hens' eggs,  for  hatch- 
ing, of  three  varieties.  For  circular  and  price-list, 
address  "W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 

SEtf  ROGERSVILLE,  Genesee  Co.,  MICH. 

ITALIAN  BEES  AND  QUEENS. 

Plyuioiitli   Kock    Eggs  and  Rabbits. 

Send  for  Circular  to,  C.  'WEEKS, 

14E4t  CLIFTON,  TENN. 

HOW  to  HOMEY  with  BEES 

and  Price-List  of  Apiarian  Supplies.    Sample  of 

Foundation  free  for  your  address  on  a  postal  card. 

J.  W.  Bittenbender,  Knoxville,  Marion  Co.,  Iowa. 

14Etf _^ _^ 

OThe  BUYERS'  GUIDE  Is 
Issued  Marcli  ai&d  Sept., 
eacli  year.  «^  ^80  pa«fes, 
8'oill\.  iiiclieSfWitb  over 
3,500  illustrations  —  a 
^vhole  Picture  Gallerj'. 
GIVES  ^Vliolesale  Priccj 
tfirfct  to  cotisnim'r.i  on  all  goods  for 
personal  or  famUy  use.  Tells  lio%v  t:> 
crder,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  eTcrr-- 
tbing  you  use,  eat,  drink,  ^vear,  or 
laave  f  m  ivitb.  These  INVALUABLl-: 
BOOKS  contain  information  gleaned 
from  tbe  markets  of  tbe  ^vorld.  We 
^vill  mail  a  copy  FREE  to  any  ad- 
cEress  upon  receipt  of  10  cts.  to  defray 
expense  of  mailing.  Let  us  bear  from 
you,  Respecti^Uly, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

227  i&  239  'n  abash  Avenue,  Cbicago,  III. 

12A13t 


Italian  Bees  in  Iowa. 

ar\  CENTS  to  $1   per   lb.;    QUEENS, 
\J\J  30  cents   to    $2.50.      NUCLEI    and 
COLONIES.    Oi'der  from  my  new  Circular. 
OLIVER  FOSTER, 

lOAtf       MT.  VERNON,  Linn  Co.,  IOWA. 


Fruit-Farin  &  A-piary 

FOR  SAI.E  CHEAP! 

QO  ACRES,  hill-land,!^  well-stocked  with  apples, 
fj\J  peiichea,  pears,  plums,  quinces,  Krapes,  and 
small  Iruit.  in  fine  beariuK  conditifjn.  The  remain- 
der is  in  pasture,  crass,  erain,  etc.  Apiary  contains 
140  ITALIAIV  t'OI,UNIES  in  Langstroth 
hives.  Bee-house  and  all  modern  appliances  for 
apiculture,  in  as  good  location  for  bees  and  honey 
as  can  be  found.  Good  10-room  house,  beautifully 
located,  commandint?  a  view  of  the  city,  river  and 
BurroundinK  country.  New  barn  and  out-buildings, 
cistern,  never-failing  springs,  etc.  Reasons  for 
selling— age  and  Ill-health. 

lAtf     s.  A.  STILLMAN,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


Tlie  National  Journal 
of  Cari>-Culture, 

— ESTABLISHER   IN    1«85.— 

{8-PaKe  Monthly,  Illustrated, 

50  cents  a  year.) 
The  only  Journal  in  the  United 
States  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  Carp-Culture.    Sample  free. 

I4.  B.  LOOAIV, 

Akron,  Oliio. 


200    COLONIES 

OF 

ITALIAN    BEES 

FOR  S  Al^E.— In  LanRstroth  hives,  wired  foun- 
dation frames.  Very  low.  Also  3oo  of  our 
Improved  Sectional  Honey-Cases  used  with  or 
without  separators.    Circular  free. 

A.  J.  <V  E.  HATFIELB, 
13Etf  SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 


1886.     ITALIAN  QUEENS.     1886. 

G  "Warrauted  Queens  lor  ?5, 

Write  for  circular.     No  circulars  sent  this  year 
unless  called  for.  J.  T.  "WILSO.V. 

3Ctf      NICHOLASVILLE,  Jessamine  Co.,  KY. 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 


Vol.  nil.     lay  12, 1886.    No,  19. 


The  AVorld  is  a  looking-glass 
Wherein  ourselves  are  shown. 
Kindness  for  kindness,  cheer  for  cheer. 
Coldness  for  gloom,  repulse  for  fear, 

To  every  soul  its  own  ; 
We  cannot  change  the  world  a  whit. 
Only  ourselves  which  look  in  it. 


The  ^fliiter  liosses  of  Bees  were  very 
small  indeed  in  the  Northern  States.  In  the 
Middle  States  the  losses  were  heavy — prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  poor  quality  of  the 
honey  they  had  for  winter  use. 


Get  all  the  Colonies  Strong;,  so  as  to 

be  ready  for  the  honey  harvest  when  it 
comes.  They  should  "build  up"  nicely 
with  the  fruit-bloom,  now  so  abundant. 
After  that  there  will  be  a  dearth  until  white 
clover  comes.  During  that  time  the  bees 
should  be  developing,  so  as  to  have  multi- 
tudes to  gather  the  white  clover  harvest. 


Go  Slow!  We  would  advise  beginners 
to  go  slow  at  first,  and  not  invest  too  largely 
In  the  business.  We  had  a  visitor  a  few 
days  ago  who  contemplated  investing  several 
thousands  of  dollars  in  an  apiary.  He  will, 
in  all  probability,  "go  home  and  f)ii»^  about 
it"  before  investing  very  much  money  in  a 
business  about  which  he  knows  nothing. 


New  Prlce-LIsts  have  been  received 
from  the  following  persons  : 

J.  Van  Deusen  &  Sons,  Sprout  Brook,  N. 
Y. — I  pages— Flat-Bottom  Comb  Foundation- 

O.  H.  Townsend,  Alamo,  Mich.— 1  page- 
Comb  Foundation  and  Bees,  accompanied 
by  very  nice  specimens  of  foundation. 

E.  T.  Jordan,  Harmony,  Ind., — i  pages- 
Bees  and  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

Thos.  L.  Thornton,  Dividing  Ridge,  Ky.— 6 
pages— Honey,  Bees,  Queens  and  Supplies. 

A.  O.  Crawford,  South  Weymouth,  Mass.- 
IG  pages— Honey-Labels,  etc. 

M.  E.  Mason,  Andover,  O.— 1  page— Hives 
and  Foundation,  with  good  samples  of  the 
latter. 

Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of  either  of  them, 
can  obtain  it  by  sending  a  postal  card  to  the 
address  as  given  above. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Pond,  .Jr.,  writes  us  that  it  has 
been  intimated  by  some  that  he  has  en- 
'leavored  to  get  himself  engaged  as  counsel 
lor  the  "National  liee-Keepers' Union."  As 
the  Editor  of  the  A.mehic.vn  Bee  Journal 
is  the  Manager  of  the  "  Union,"  he  desires 
us,  as  that  officer,  to  say  publicly,  if  such  is 
the  case,  and  we  cheerfully  give  the  facts  as 
loUows  : 

Last  fall,  while  preparing  to  defend  the 
sheep-bees  case,  we  wrote  to  Messrs.  Dem- 
aree  and  Pond,  as  both  were  lawyers  as  well 
as  bee-keepers,  to  know  upon  what  terms 
they  would  undertake  the  defense  of  the 
case.  Mr.  Demaree  responded  that  it  would 
be  difficult  for  him  to  leave  his  home  at  the 
time  mentioned,  but  if  it  was  deemed  essen- 
tial, he  would  do  so  ;  but  suggested  that  the 
case  might  be  studied  by  Mr.  Pond  and 
others,  and  "points  of  law"  might  be 
written  out  for  use  by  the  local  attorneys, 
and  it  would  be  less  expensive  and  do  just 
as  well  as  to  take  the  more  expensive 
method. 

Mr.  Pond  replied  that  if  it  was  deemed 
necessary  he  would  go  to  Wisconsin  and 
conduct  the  case,  but  that  he  did  not  think 
the  Union  eould  afford  to  employ  him,  and 
pay  the  necessary  traveling  expenses.  He 
said  that  he  could  not  afford  to  do  it  for  less 
than  day-pay  for  the  time  occupied  in 
coming  and  going,  etc.  • 

After  consulting  with  the  Executive 
Committee,  we  concluded  to  employ  local 
attorneys,  and  have  Messrs.  Demaree  and 
Pond  review  the  case,  examine  the  authori- 
ties, and  write  out  "  points  of  law  "  for  use 
at  the  trial. 

This  was  done,  the  "briefs  "were  sent  to 
us,  and,  together  with  several  others 
furnished  by  other  lawyers,  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Freeborn  for  use  by  his  counsel.  We  paid 
¥2.5  each  for  the  "briefs,"  and  $100  to  the 
local  attorneys, besides  some  other  expenses. 

If  such  a  report  as  Mr.  Pond  intimates  is 
being  circulated,  it  must  have  been  caused 
by  a  misunderstanding  of  the  facts  in  the 
case.  As  to  who  are  intimating  anything  of 
of  the  kind,  we  are  not  advised,  but  the  facts 
we  have  recited,  which  will  also  be  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  olHeial  report  next 
June,  will  set  at  rest  any  such  false  rumors. 
Mr.  Pond  offered  to  gratuitously  advise  with 
the  local  attorneys,  but  never  intimated  to 
us  such  a  thing  as  desiring  to  be  employed 
as  counsel  for  the  L'nion. 


Sensible  M^ords  are  those  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Dibbern,  in  the  Pluwman,  which  read  thus  : 

The  successful  bee-keeper  must  be  ever 
on  the  alert,  and  do  things  at  the  right  time. 
Some  weak  colonies  may  still  need  feeding 
or  uniting  with  others  ;  remembering  that 
instead  of  a  great  many  colonies  we  want 
all  strong  in  numbers.  Everything  possible 
should  be  done  this  month  to  induce  the 
queens  to  till  the  hives  with  brood  and  bees, 
as  they  are  the  ones  that  will  gather  the 
honey.  Do  not  give  the  bees  too  much  room 
till  warm  weather  comes  to  stay. 

In  most  localities  it  is  no  use  to  put  on  the 
surplus  honey  arrangements  until  the  white 
clover  commences  to  bloom,  towards  the 
last  of  the  month.  The  entrances  should  be 
contracted  till  the  bees  show  signs  of  laying 
out,  then  more  honey-sections  should  be 
put  on,  rather  than  enlarging  the  entrances. 
Under  no  circumstances  allow  the  bees  to 
lay  out  idly  on  the  hives  during  the  honey 
harvest. 

The  apiary  should  be  a  model  of  neatness 
and  beauty.  All  hives,  caps,  etc.,  not  con- 
taining bees,  or  in  use,  should  be  stored 
elsewhere.     A  few   trees,  evergreens   and 


flowering  shrubs,  planted  among  the  hives 
help  to  relieve  the  sameness  of  the  scene, 
and  In  summer  give  a  grateful  shade  to  the 
bees  and  their  keeper.  Everything  about 
your  shop  and  honey  house  should  bo  kept 
scrupulously  clean  and  neat.  No  friend  or 
customer  should  ever  be  allowed  to  leave 
your  place  feeling  any  doubt  as  to  the 
cleanliness  or  purity  of  the  houey  you  mav 
wish  to  sell  him. 


Kiot — While  the  steam  press  was  rattling 
off  last  week's  American  Bee  Jour.val,  a 
bloody  riot  was  in  progress  at  the  Mc- 
Cormlck  Factory,  about  three  miles  south 
of  our  office;  but  it  was  promptly  quelled 
by  the  police.  This  seemed  to  exasperate 
the  rioters,  and  they  held  a  meeting  on  the 
Haymarket  Square  on  Tuesday  evening, 
hurling  denunciations  at  the  police,  and  all 
constituted  authority.  The  police  were 
ordered  to  break  up  the  meeting  and  dis- 
perse the  crowd.  A  bomb  of  dynamite  was 
then  thrown  in  the  midst  of  the  police 
officers,  which  exploded  with  terrible  effect 
—then  there  was  a  general  firing  of  pistols 
on  both  sides,  but  the  mob  scattered,  run- 
ning into  the  alleys  and  adjoining  streets, 
leaving  the  dying  and  injured  ones  to  be 
cared  for  by  the  police.  Five  of  the  police- 
men are  dead  and  several  others  will  die 
very  soon.  Some  40  or  .50  more  are  injured, 
but  are  expected  to  recover.  Of  the  rioters, 
many  are  killed  and  wounded  —  nearly  all 
are  being  cared  for  at  the  Hospital. 

The  instigators  of  the  riot  as  well  as 
many  of  the  participants  are  arrested,  and 
will  be  tried  for  their  lives. 

Wegive  these  facts  to  correct  the  errone- 
ous opinions  held  in  the  country  concerning 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  Chicago.  We  have 
heard  of  some  who  imagine  that  the  city  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  anarchists,  that  business 
is  practically  suspended,  that  citizens  are 
being  assaulted  and  murdered  in  the  public 
streets,  and  that  in  fact  a  "  reign  of  terror  " 
exists  in  this  city.  In  consequence,  con- 
siderable trade  has  been  diverted  from  this 
city,  under  the  false  impression  concerning 
the  status  of  things  here.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  railroads  have  been  embarrassed 
by  the  strike  of  the  freight-handlers,  but 
they  are  now  in  operation,  and  are  doing  all 
they  can  to  catch  up  with  the  business  that 
has  accumulated.  Shipments  have  only 
been  delayed  a  few  days  at  most,  but  now 
even  that  will  be  remedied. 

There  has  been  no  danger  of  personal 
violence  at  any  time,  if  persons  keep  away 
from  the  crowds,  and  attend  to  their  regular 
business- except,  of  course,  to  the  police- 
men. "  Law  and  order  "  are  in  the  ascend- 
ency ;  and  the  anarchists  are  quailing 
before  the  tempest  of  popular  indignation, 
which  their  murderous  deeds  have  invoked. 

Later.— On  Monday  morning  we  open  this 
page  to  say  that  the  freight-handlers  have 
declared  the  strike  "  off,"  and  have  gone  to 
work  again.  This  ends  all  the  trouble  so  far 
as  shipping  goods  is  concerned,  and  business 
now  will  go  on  with  its  usual  promptness. 


The  Outlook  for  a  large  honey  crop  is' 
very  promising.  White  clover  looks  well, 
and  there  is  an  abundance  of  fruit  bloom. 
Bees  are  building  up  rapidly  in  numbers. 
Unless  we  get  a  very  pronounced  "  set- 
back "  there  will  be  a  large  honey  crop  this 
season. 
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REPLIES  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


In-anHn  Breeflim  of  Beps. 

Query,  No.  •24S.— Among  40  colonies  I 
have  2  that  build  comb  of  wondrous  purity 
and  beauty,  but  as  the  queens  of  these  colo- 
nics are  of  the  same  age,  and  daughters  of 
the  same  mother,  will  it  do  to  rear  queens 
from  one  of  these,  and  drones  from  the 
other  ?  Or  are  they  too  nearly  related  to  do 
well  ?— Subscriber. 

I  think  I  would  risk  it  for  the  tnrst 
year.— C.  C.  Miller. 

I  should  prefer  it  otherwise  ;  how- 
ever, you  might  try  it.— G.  M.  Doo- 

LITTLE. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  rear  queens  and 
drones  from  either  colony.  Your  bees 
will  get  a  change  of  blood  onjy  too 
soon.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

.Tust  such  in-breeding  often,  no 
doubt,  takes  place  in  all  of  our  large 
apiaries  with  no  serious  result  for  one 
generation,  but  continued  in-breeding 
deteriorates,  and  is  not  apt  to  occur 
where  the  queens  can  have  a  choice.— 
G  L.  Tinker. 

I  should  use  my  best  if  they  were 
closely  related.  Close  in-breedmg 
has  made  our  magniticent  short- 
horns. With  care  it  may  do  as  much 
for  our  bees.— A.  J.  Cook. 

Among  40  colonies,  the  chances  of 
securing  the  mating  of  queens  of  one 
particular  colony  with  the  drones  of 
another,  are  small  indeed.  I  think 
that  no  harm  would  result  from  the 
course  that  is  mentioned,  even  if  the 
desired  mating  were  secured.— W.  Z. 
Hutchinson. 

I  think  it  most  probable  that  there 
is  no  peculiarity  about  those  2  colo- 
nies. The  time  and  circumstances 
under  which  they  build  that  beauti- 
ful comb,  may  have  had  more  to  do 
with  it  than  the  bees.  All  things 
being  equal,  I  would  prefer  to  breed 
from  queens  which  show  excellent 
traits.  I  should  not  fear  the  results 
of  in-breediug.  You  can  do  as  you 
say,  but  it  will  be  like  a  lottery  ticket 
as  to  the  mating.  I  want  at  least  20 
colonies  to  rear  drones  of  the  stock  I 
want  to  breed  from.  I  commenced 
with  2  Italian  colonies,  both  had 
drones  plentifully,  and  I  got  just  one 
out  of  twelve  of  my  queens  mated  at 
home.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

I  should  most  certainly  try  the  ex- 
periment. Tliere  is  less  danger  than 
is  supposed  from  in-and-in  breeding. 
Some  of  our  very  best  varieties  of 
stock  have  been  produced  by  so  doing; 
all  that  is  necessary  being,  when 
weakness  is  found  to  exist,  to  breed 
strength  back  again.  The  matter 
requires  care,  however.— J.  E.  Pond, 
Jr. 


Enameled-Clotti  or  Oil-Clotli  CoyeriiiE, 

Query,  No.  249.— Have  you  used  en- 
ameled cloth  or  oil-cloth  on  top  of  the 
frames,  and  under  the  chaff  cushion,  during 
the  past  winter  ?  If  so,  with  what  success  ? 
-J.  S. 

Xo ;  nor  would  we  use  it  in  the 
winter.— Dadant  &  Son. 

On  a  few  ;  and  as  a  result  I  had  wet 
hives  and  moldv  combs,  but  the  bees 
wintered  fairly.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Yes,  I  have,  and  I  must  condemn 
its  use  over  bees  in  winter.  A  plate 
of  cast-iron  over  them  would  not  be 
more  effectual  in  rapidly  radiating 
the  heat,  nor  be  more  impervious  to 
moisture.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

I  have  used  some  painted  cloths  on 
the  frames  for  several  years,  and  they 
have  done  good  service,  but  I  de- 
cidedly prefer  bee-quilts  made  from 
carpeting.- G.  W.  Demaree. 

No.  The  enameled  cloth  not  being 
porous,  will  prevent  moisture  from 
evaporating.  If  the  colony  is  warm 
enough  to  prevent  this  moisture  from 
freezing,  all  may  go  right ;  otherwise 
yie  colony  will  probably  be  lost.— J. 
E.  Fond,  Jr. 

I  have  used  it  in  just  this  way  for 
about  ten  years  with  the  best  of  suc- 
cess. Enameled  cloth  is  the  best 
thing  I  have  found  to  cover  frames 
and  sections.  When  put  up  for  win- 
ter put  plenty  of  dry,  warm  covering 
on  top  of  the  enameled  cloth.  I  use  a 
chaff-cushion.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  have  not.  I  tried  it  once  and  did 
not  like  the  result.  I  now  think  that 
it  was  because  it  was  not  warm 
enough  over  the  cloth.  I  tiiink  that 
it  is  just  as  well  to  use  wood  or  oil- 
cloth, but  we  must  keep  this  so  warm 
that  water  will  not  condense  below.— 
A.  J.  Cook. 


Storini  Comli  Honey, 


Query,  No.  250.— Does  comb  honey  in 
sections  lose  in  weight  in  being  stored  away, 
after  being  taken  off  from  the  hives  ?— S.B. 

Not  perceptibly,  unless  it  leaks.— 
Dadant  &  Son. 

I  presume  it  does  a  very  little,  if  in 
a  place  favorable  for  drying.— C.  C. 
Miller. 

It  probably  does  if  it  is  in  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  evaporation.— W. 
Z.  Hutchinson. 

I  have  never  found  it  to  do  so,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  it  will  to  any  per- 
ceptible degree.— -J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

Possibly  a  little  in  warm, dry  rooms. 
In  damp  rooms  it  may  gain  in  weight. 
—A.  J.  Cook. 

Slightly  if  stored  in  a  warm,  dry 
room.  If  in  a  damp,  cool  room  it 
gains  slightly  and  deteriorates  fast.— 
G.  M.  Doolittle. 

If  exposed  to  currents  of  air  prob- 
ably it  would  lose  in  weight.     The 


nicest  way  to  keep  comb  honey  is  in 
white  poplar  shipping-crates,  in 
warm,  dry  rooms.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

If  kept  in  a  dry,  warm  place  it  will 
lose  slightly  in  weight ;  but  if  stored 
in  a  damp  place  it  will  gain  slightly 
in  weight  by  absorbing  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere,  to  the  injury  of  the 
honey.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

It  may  lose  or  gain  according  to  its 
chance  to  "ripen"  or  absorb  mois- 
ture. I  should  prefer  to  have  mine 
where  it  would  lose  in  weight.  We 
cannot  be  too  particular  about  the 
really  good  quality  of  our  honey.  It 
will  pay  us  well  to  look  to  this  point, 
—James  Heddon. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 

Ofttce  of  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
Monday,  10  a.  m..  May  10, 1886. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAGO. 

''^HONEY.— Comb  is  coming  forward  more  freely 
and  prices  now  are  15«i.l6c.  for  1-Ib.  sections.  Ex- 
tracted is  in  llBht  demand  at  f>@7c.  California 
comb  honey,  in  2tb,  sections,  i)@r2c. 
BEESWAX,— i;:i(*24c.  per  lb.  Not  much  offered. 
K.  A.  BURNETT,  IBl  South  Water  8t. 

NEW  roRK. 

HONEY. -We  now  quote  :  Fancy  white  comb 
In  1-lb.  sections,  l-2<&l:ic.;  in  2-lb.  sections.  9@10c. 
Fancy  buckwheat  honey  in  1-lb.  sections,  9c.:  in 
2-Ib.  sections,  7CglHc.  Off  grades  l@2c.  per  lb.  less. 
Extracted,  white, 6<ai7c:  buckwheat,  5@6\4c.  Cali- 
fornia, 5@6c. ;  Southern,  as  to  color  and  flavor, 
per  gallon,  soaeoc. 

BEESWAX.-27(a>28c. 

McCAUL  &  Hlldrbth  Bros.,  34  Hudson  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONEY.— One- lb.  sections,  white  clover,  13@ISc; 
2-pound  sections,  1  l@13c.    Extracted,  6@8c. 
BEESWAX.- 25  cts.  per  lb. 

Blake  &  kiplet,  57  Chatham  Street. 

BAN  FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.— White  and  ex.  white  comb,  llH@13c.; 
dark  comb.  fiVfe^Hc.    White  extracted,  5!^@5Hc.; 
amber.  4@43^c.;  dark  and  candled,  3H(fu4c. 
BEESWAX.— Quotable  at  20@23c.,  wholesale. 
O.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  423  Front  Street. 

DETROIT. 
HONEY.— The  market  is  almost  bare  of  comb 
honey,  and  yery  little  is  wanted.     Best  white  in  1- 
Ib.  sections  14  cts. 
BEESWAX.— Scarce  at  25c. 

M.  H.  HDNT.,  Bell  Branch,  MlCh. 

ST.  LOUIS. 
HONEY.— Choice    comb,  10@12c.     Strained,  in 
barrels,  4@5c.     Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  in 
No.  I  pHCkages,  M  apvance  on  above  prices.     Ex- 
tracted in  barrels,  .''ia5^. 
BEESWAX.— Firm  at21Hc.  for  prime. 

D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— Trade  is  perliaps  duller  than  usual. 
We  quote  :  Extracted  honey  brings  4{<48c.,  and 
choice  comb  honev  brings  12(u)I.'iC.  in  ajobbingway, 

BEES  WAX.— In  demand  at  2o@25c.  for  yellow. 
C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CLEVELAND. 
HONEY.- One  pound  sections,  14@I5c.;  2-lb.  13c 
Extracted.  7<fl)8c. 
BEESWAX.— Scarce  at  25c. 

A.  C.  Kbndbl,  115  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
HONEY.- Sales  of  comb  are  pood,  while  extrac- 
ted Ks  very  dull  and  low.  One-pound  sections  are 
scarce;  stocks  of  all  other  grades  are  well  supplied. 
Calif.  2-lb8.  bring  ll«12c. ;  Eastern  2-lbs.,  12(j513c.; 
l-lbs..  white,  l4*15c. ;  dark,  I2(8l3c.  Extracted 
5®6c.:  Southern,  3^2@4c, 
BBESWAX.-23C.  ^  .  „  , 

(;r,KMoNS,CLOON  &  CO.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 
HONEY.— The  receipts  of  honey  have  been 
more  liberal  of  late,  and  the  supply  Is  now  very 
fair.  We  quote  :  rhtdce  comb,  in  1-lb,  .sections. 
17CfflHc  ;  In  2-lbs..  IH(3il7c.  Extracted,  white,  in 
kegs  or  tin,  7i^(dHc.;  dark,  in  the  same,  (i(*6>4c. 
BEESWAX.— Demand  moderate  at  2.'')C. 

A.  v.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  St. 
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Explanatory.— The  figures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring-  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  centre  of  the  State  named: 
5  north  of  the  centre  ;  9  south  ;  0+  east ; 
♦Owest;  and  this  6  northeast;  ^northwest; 
o^  southeast;  and  P  southwest  of  the  centre 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 

Hnm,' Sweet  Hum. 


EUGENE  SECOR. 


Thci'soft  strains  of  music  from  palace  may  come, 
Be  it  ever    so   charming,    there's  no    sound    like 

"hum." 
The  bees  are  so  busy  this  briglit,  sunny  day, 
There's  joy  in  the  air— bo  happy  are  they. 

Hum,  luim -sweet,  sweet  hum, 
In  .ill  the   bright  spring-time,  there's  no  sound  like 

"  hum." 

When   prisoned   at  home   during  Winter's  long 

reign, 
How  joyous  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  again  ! 
The  birds  singing  gaily,  the  frog's  cheery  call- 
Give  me  them— and   the  "bee-note,"  sweeter  than 
all. 

Hum.  hum— sweet,  sweet  hum. 
The  "bee-man"  can  never  dispense  with  their  hum. 

To  me  there  is  nothing  so  sweet  to  the  ear, 
As  the  music  that  comes  from  the  apiarv  near. 
No  allurements  abroad  can  entice  me  away 
From  the  spot  where  the  bees,  tho' at  work,  seem 
to  say, 
■'  Hum,  hum— sweet,  sweet  hum. 
No  tabor  is  irksome  to  us  when  we  hum." 

Toil  on,  little  workers— evangels  are  ye 
Of  the  sweets  in  this  world  to  be  garnered  by  me — 
The  sweets  that  from  cheerful  aotivitv  cume  ; 
Then  cease  nul  tn  laliur,  continue  to  Inmi. 

Hum.  hum— swiM't,  sweet  hum. 
There's  no  cartldy  music  like  Tndnstry's  lium. 
Forest  City,  Iowa. 


For  the  American  Boe  Journal. 

Large  Honey-YieMs,  f  intering,  etc, 


W3I.  F.  CLARKE. 


I  have  been  stronajly  importuned  to 
write  out  in  full  tlie  remnrlcs  I  made 
on  that  red-letter  day  of  the  Detroit 
Convention,  which  will  be  always 
memorable  to  bee-keepers  as  the  one 
on  which  the  winter  problem  was  for- 
ever solved,  and  the  main  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  successful  bee-keeping 
removed.  It  is  not  easy  to  satisfy 
this  request,  because  what  was  said 
was  almost  wholly  spoken  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  exciting  circumstances  that 
cannot  now  be  recalled.  The  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal  gave  a  very  cor- 
rect report  of  my  remarks  as  follows  : 

"  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke  said  there  were 
three  matters  of  great  importance  to 
hini  which  had  transpired  to-day. 
First,  Mr.  Hall  had  explained  his 
method  of  bee-keeping,  and  he  was 
much  obliged  to  him  for  it.  Second, 
JSIr.  Barber  and  Mr.  Hall  had  sup- 
plied confirmation  of  the  hibernation 


theory.  A  year  ago  he  did  not  un- 
derstand Mr.  Barber's  method.  Mr. 
B.  said  at  the  Rochester  Convention 
that  he  (Mr.  C's)  method  was  a  cold 
system  of  wintering,  and  his  (Mr.  B's) 
a  warm  one.  This  was  a  mistake. 
Our  systems  are  alike,  only  Mr.  Bar- 
ber secured  the  right  temperature  in 
the  whole  cellar,  and  I  secured  it  in 
the  single  hive.  But  Mr.  Barber's 
bees  qniesce  in  the  fall ;  if  the  hive  is 
too  full  of  bees,  a  cluster  will  hang 
outside;  they  remain  in  torpor  until 
the  breeding  instinct  awakes,  and 
then  they  arouse  to  activity.  Third, 
the  pollen  theory  has  got  its  quietus 
from  Prof.  Cook.  He  has  told  us  in 
scientific  terms  the  nature  of  bee- 
food,  and  the  process  of  assimilation. 
He  has  maintained  that  bees  cannot 
breed  without  pollen,  and  that  they 
cannot  stand  work  without  taking 
nitrogenous  food.  If  they  take  that 
food  it  must  be  digested,  and  the 
feces  excreted.  Well,  Mr.  Barber  and 
Mr.  Hall  have  proved  that  bees  breed 
largely,  i.  e.,  work  hard,  and  therefore 
must  eat  and  digest  strong  food.  The 
inferences  are  plain.  The  bees,  if 
they  excrete,  do  it  in  dry  feces.  They 
must  excrete,  thatis  clear.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  danger  in  having  pollen  in 
the  hive.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
necessary." 

Taking  the  above  as  a  text,  I  will 
endeavor  to  explain  and  amplify  upon 
it  for  the  information  of  those  who 
were  not  present.  First,  as  to  Mr. 
Hall's  method  of  bee-keeping  :  I  had 
long  known  that  Mr.  H.  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  obtaining  prodigious 
yields  of  comb  honey,  one  season 
averaging  as  high  as  250  pounds  per 
colony.  Naturally,  I  had  been  trying 
to  find  out  how  this  was  accomplished. 
I  will  not  say  that  Mr.  Hall  had  wil- 
fully tried  to  conceal  his  art,  but  con- 
fess that  I  had  been  stupid  enough 
not  to  discover  where  the  secret  of 
his  success  lay.  The  apparently  sim- 
ple questions  of  JSIr.  Muth  made  the 
mystery  clear.   They  were  as  follows  : 

"  C.  F.  Muth  asked  if  he  understood 
Mr.  Hall  correctly  yesterday,  that  his 
honey  harvest  closed  about  July  20, 
and  that  last  year  he  did  not  put  his 
bees  out  until  May  2.    If  so,  how  did 


he  obtain  a  sufficient  force  of  bees  to„iiad,  they  had  fallen  asleep  with  the 


get  in  the  honey  during  so  short  a 
harvest  V 

"Mr.  Hall  replied  that  the  secret  lay 
in  the  bees  being  kept  so  warm  that 
they  bred  early.  He  expected  his 
hives  to  have  several  combs  with 
brood  in  them  by  the  time  he  put 
them  out  in  the  spring.  By  May  20, 
there  would  be  not  only  brood  in  6  or 
7  combs,  but  that  number  full  of 
brood.  He  could  not  winter  without 
pollen,  because  if  he  did,  he  would 
not  have  his  bees  bred  early  enough 
in  the  spring  to  gather  in  the  honey. 
It  they  started  without  brood  they 
would  not  build  up  to  strong  colonies 
until  near  winter." 

It  was  no  new  thing  to  be  told  that 
we  must  have  a  numerous  force  of 
workers  in  readiness  to  gather  the 
honey  harvest.  We  have  known  that 
from  time  immemorial.  How  to  do 
it,  was  the  question  ;  how  to  multiply 
bees  in  time  for  the  brief  season  of 


ingathering.  If  they  did  not  breed 
until  they  came  out  of  winter  quar- 
ters, there  would  not  be  time  to  rear 
the  force  of  workers  needed.  Mr. 
Barber  and  Mr.  Hall  winter  their 
bees  in  such  a  way  that  they  begin  to 
breed  long  before  spring  opens.  They 
house  them  in  a  temperature  which 
enables  them  to  hil)ernate  in  early 
winter,  and  then  when  the  breeding 
instinct  rouses  up,  to  generate  warmth 
sufficient  to  hatch  out  young  brood. 

Messrs.  Barber  and  Hall  treat  a 
cellar  as  if  it  were  one  vast  hive,  and 
regulate  the  temperature  so  that  the 
bees  can  control  it  at  will.  It  is  kept 
at  a  point  which  favors  hibernation 
so  long  as  the  bees  remain  inactive, 
but  becomes  warm  enough  for  brood- 
hatching  whenever  the  bees  begin  to 
bestir  themselves,  as  they  do  about 
mid-winter.  The  same  phenomenon 
happens  in  a  hive  so  packed  out-of- 
doors  that  the  temperature  inside  can 
be  regulated  by  the  bees.  They  sink 
into  the  hibernating  condition  on  the 
approach  of  Winter,  and  they  arouse 
to  the  work  of  brood-rearing  on  the 
approach  of  spring.  It  is  all  a  qiies- 
tion  of  temperature. 

The  third  point  is  in  reality  antici- 
pated. Bees  cannot  breed  without 
pollen.  If  there  be  none  in  the  hive, 
they  must  await  the  advent  of  spring 
to  start  brood-rearing.  That  is  too 
late  to  provide  the  requisite  working 
force  to  gather  in  the  honey  harvest. 
So  the  presence  of  pollen  in  a  hive, 
instead  of  being  a  source  of  danger 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  a  colony.  In  proving  the  indis- 
pensableness  of  pollen  on  the  resump- 
tion of  activities  in  a  hive,  Prof.  Cook 
extinguished  the  theory  which  makes 
the  absence  of  pollen  a  condition  of 
successful  wintering. 

The  light  on  these  three  points 
shone  so  clearly  and  blended  so 
harmoniously  that,  to  me,  it  was  like 
a  new  revelation.  I  seemed  to  see  all 
at  a  glance.  It  was  like  sunrise  when 
you  are  standing  on  the  mountain- 
top.  The  standpoint  is  such  that 
every  object  is  illuminated  at  once. 
Every  one  did  not  share  my  feeling 
of  ecstasy,  because  all  had  not  climbed 
by  the  same  dark,  rugged  road  as  I 
had  to  the  mountain-top,  or  if  they 


toil  of  the  ascent,  while  I  was  wide- 
awake, and  eager  for  the  expected 
vision.  So  I  beheld  the  sun-burst, 
tliey  did  not;  I  was  enthused,  and 
they  were  not. 

I  see  that  Mr.  Demaree,  since  the 
convention,  resolves  the  large  yields 
of  honey  gotten  by  Mr.  Hall,  into 
"locality."  This,  I  think,  is  a  mis- 
take. I  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Hall 
could  go  to  Christiansburg,  Ky.,  and 
get  a  much  larger  honey  crop  than 
he  does  at  Woodstock,  Ont.,  for  the 
very  reason  that  he  would  obtain  it 
from  a  slow,  steady  yield  of  nectar, 
instead  of  having  to  prepare  his  bees 
for  a  single  brief  "  dash  "  at  the  honey 
flow.  If  we  can  get  our  hives  brimful 
and  running  over  with  bees  by  the 
time  the  first  bloom  comes  in  the 
spring,  we  shall  secure  large  yields  of 
honey  in  any  average  locality,  be  the 
season  a  brief  or  a  protracted  one, 

Guelph,  Ont. 
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My  Report  for  1885. 


B.  F.  WOODCOCK. 


As  I  have  kept  a  strict  account  of 
the  expenses  and  receipts  of  my 
apiary  during  tlie  season  of  1885,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  should  I 
present  it  for  inspection. 

Mv  number  of  colonies  in  the  fall 
of  188-i  was  37 ;  in  the  spring  of  1885, 
34  ;  I  then  doubled  them  down  to  30. 
I  credited  my  apiary  with  the  follow- 
ing: 

134.5  lbs.  comb  honey  at  1.5c $201  7.5 

1710  lbs.  extracted  honey  at  10c  171  00 

4  Italian  colonies  sold 26  00 

1  hybrid  colony  sold 6  00 


I  am  not  permitted  to  count  my  in- 
crease, $3{i8.so  I  have  kept  bees  for 
nine  years,  and  there  has  been  but 
one  year  out  of  the  nine  in  which  the 
bees  did  not  give  me  50  per  cent, 
better  results  tnan  anything  on  the 
farm.  If  any  one  wishes  to  know 
bow  I  managed  my  bees  to  get  over 
100  pounds  per  colony,  spring  count, 
in  an  average  season,  the  informa- 
tion will  be  freely  given. 
Pleasantville,  <?  Iowa. 


Total $404  7.5 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  think  I 
should  be  safe  in  counting  my  in- 
crease, as  I  had  them  out  for  a  (light 
a  few  days  ago,  and  every  colony  was 
alive,  and  in  tine  condition.  I  had  36 
swarms,  but  I  sold  some  and  doubled 
down  the  rest  to  28.  This  would,  at 
$5  per  colony,  add  $140,  making 
$•544.7.5.  Our  good  friend,  Dr.  Miller, 
can  count  the  swarms  or  not,  but  if 
he  does  not,  we  will  make  them  count 
next  summer. 

It  may  be  asked,  "  But  did  you  pay 
out  no  money  V"  Yes,  and  here  are 
the  figures : 

30  lbs.  of  foundation $  9  75 

6-50  1-lb.  sections 3  2-5 

300  2-lb.  sections 2  00 

Glass,  nails,  tacks,  etc 2  00 

1  keg  of  white  lead  &  2  gals.  oil.    3  00 

Oil-cloth 1  00 

20  Langstroth  hives  in  the  flat. .  12  50 
Honey- pails    not    returned    to 
stores 2  45 


Fop  tbe  American  Bee  Journal, 


JoMsoii  Co,,  InL  CoiiTeiitioii, 


Total $35  95 

I  do  not  charge  up  the  remaining  8 
hives  necessary  for  the  swarms,  since 
they  were  kept  over  from  the  previous 
year,  and  had  been  charged  up  to  that 
year's  honey  account. 

Some  may  inquire,  "  How  about 
vour  honey-crates  and  kegs  V"  The 
bees  were  charged  with  and  paid  for 
the  crates  several  years  ago;  and 
when  I  sell  a  keg  of  honey  I  charge 
the  purchaser  with  the  keg. 

'■How  do  you  get  10  cents  per  pound 
for  all  your  extracted  honey,  when  we 
are  glad  to  get  8  cents,  and  throw  the 
keg  in?"  I  do  it  by  having  worked 
hard  for  seven  years  to  create  a  home 
market.  I  liever  have  shipped  a 
pound  of  comb  honey,  and  very  little 
extracted.  I  sell  most  of  the  ex- 
tracted honey  at  my  door  in  3  to  5 
gallon  jars,  the  customer  in  almost 
every  case  buying  the  jar  along  with 
the  honey,  and  that  at  aproHttome, 
as  I  buy  them  by  the  wholesale.  The 
honey  is  all  sold  except  about  2-50 
pounds,  and  I  could  sell  that  in  half  a 
day  by  hitching  up  tlie  ponies  and 
going  out  with  it ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary as  it  will  all  be  taken  away  from 
the  honey-house  long  before  new 
lioney  is  on  the  market. 

The  way  I  figure  it,  my  bees  have 
given  me  $.508.80  for  my  pains  ;   or,  if 


The  Johnson  County,  Ind.,  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  met  at  Frank- 
lin, Ind.,  on  April  3,  1886,  with  Pres. 
Hall  in  the  chair.  About  liO  bee- 
keepers were  present,  and  the  con- 
vention was  an  enthusiastic  one. 
Pres.  Hall  delivered  his  annual  ad- 
dress, on  "  The  Bible  Bee." 

The  following  officers  were  elected  : 
President,  C.  H.  Hall,  of  Franklin; 
Vice-President,  W.  W.  McCaslen,  of 
Franklin  ;  Secretary,  L.  11.  Jackson, 
of  Urmeyville  ;  and  Treasurer,  Phebe 
J.  Kelly,  of  Franklin. 

Prof.  D.  A.  Owen  then  read  an 
interesting  essay  on  "  The  Benefits  of 
Bee-Keepers'  Associations."  The  fol- 
lowing experiences  were  given : 

H.  H.  Luyster— I  first  commenced 
bee-keeping  with  the  box-hive.  I 
made  a  failure  of  it,  and  in  a  few 
years  lost  all  my  bees.  In  3  or  4  years 
I  tried  it  again  with  the  Langstroth 
hive,  and  I  have  since  been  moderately 
successful. 

A.  T.  Kelly— I  have  27  colonies  in 
Langstroth  hives.  Bees  have  win- 
tered well. 

L.  R.  Jackson— I  have  lost  5  out  of 
6  colonies  of  my  Syrians.  The  Ital- 
ians have  wintered  without  loss. 

G.  Kerlin— I  had  30  colonies  last 
fall,  and  I  think  they  are  all  alive 
now.  I  give  no  protection  to  them, 
and  lose  but  few  bees. 

H.  Williams— I  protect  my  bees  by 
a  tight  fence  on  the  west  side  of  the 
apiary,  and  a  shed  over  the  hives, 
filling  the  upper  stories  with  leaves  to 
absorb  the  moisture. 

W.  W.  McCasleh— I  give  my  bees  no 
protection.  I  wintered  them  in  a 
house  one  winter  and  lost  all  of  my 
bees,  and  now  I  prefer  to  leave  them 
on  the  summer  stands. 

H.  H.  Luyster— I  winter  my  bees 
without  protection.  This  winter  I 
left  the  boxes  on  a  part  of  them,  and 
the  hive-covers  of  2  colonies  were  so 
warped  that  they  had  strong  upward 
ventilation,  yet  they  are  in  good  con- 
dition. 

John  Tilson — I  put  part  of  my  bees 
into  the  cellar,  and  they  have  used 
less  than  lialf  as  much  honey  as  the 
ones  left  on  the  summer  stands.  They 
are  all  living  and  in  good  condition. 
I  do  not  believe  that  bees  will  freeze. 
They  may  chill  so  that  they  cannot 
move  the"  cluster  to  the  honey,  and 
starve  with  plenty  of  honey  in  the 
hive. 

F.  L.  Dougherty- Bees  have  win- 
tered well  wherever  I  have  been.  I 
have   tried     wintering    both    in  the 


cellar  and  out-doors,  and  I  prefer 
leaving  them  on  the  summer  stands. 
During  my  father's  life  we  built  a 
large  cellar  for  our  bees,  and  the  first 
winter  we  did  not  lose  a  colony.  The 
next  winter  we  placed  the  bees  in 
the  cellar  and  lost  all ;  since  that  I 
have  tried  every  way  that  I  have 
heard  of,  and  I  find  nothing  that 
suits  me  as  well  as  to  lay  sticks  across 
the  frames  to  hold  the  quilts  up,  and 
cover  with  forest  leaves.  I  do  not 
believe  that  bees  will  freeze  as  long  as 
they  can  get  to  the  honey.  They  may 
become  chilled,  and  to  all  appearance 
be  dead,  and  remain  in  this  condition 
for  24  hours,  and  then  if  they  are 
warmed  and  fed  they  will  live. 

Prof.  Owen— I  would  like  to  know 
if  our  bee-keepers  generally  keep  a 
record  of  their  bees,  and  know  the 
condition  and  the  work  of  each  colony. 
I  believe  it  very  essential  that  this 
should  be  done.  If  we  wish  to  suc- 
ceed in  any  business  we  must  know 
what  we  are  doing. 

F.  L.  Dougherty— I  keep  a  record 
of  my  bees. 

L.  R.  Jackson— I  also  keep  a  record 
of  my  bees,  the  age  of  the  queens,  and 
the  amount  of  honey  taken  from  each 
colony. 

Adjourned  till  2  p.m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order 
at  2  p.m.,  Pres.  Hall  in  the  chair. 

On  the  subject  of  "  Spring  feeding 
of  bees,"  Mr.  F.  L.  Dougherty  said— 
I  would  not  feed  to  stimulate  breed- 
ing. If  the  bees  are  short  of  stores, 
feed  enough  at  once  to  last  them. 

L.  R.  Jackson— Do  bees  hibernate  ? 
Prof.  Owen  says  that  they  do  not ; 
some  others  say  positively  that  they 
do.  I  have  never  found  them  in  a 
condition  that  I  would  call  hibernat- 
ing. 

Pres.  Hall  —  That  depends  upon 
what  is  meant  by  '"  hibernating." 
More  than  -3  of  the  discussions  of 
this  subject;  come  from  not  under- 
standing the  true  definition  of  the 
term  used.  If  it  is  meant  exactly 
what  the  word  really  means,  they  do 
not  hibernate. 

F.  L,  Dougherty— A  few— only  a 
few— claim  that  bees  hibernate  ;  but 
they  have  been  downed  at  every  point 
of  their  argument.  It  seems  to  me 
an  easy  thing  for  any  one  to  settle 
this  question  in  his  own  mind.  1  have 
opened  a  hive  of  bees  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  have  never  found  them 
in  a  condition  to  be  called  hibernat- 
ing. The  least  jar  will  cause  the  bees 
to  move,  which  they  would  not  do  if 
they  were  hibernating. 

PREPARING  FOR    THE    HONEY-FLOW. 

Pres.  Hall— I  put  the  boxes  on  and 
let  the  bees  get  ready  themselves.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  know  how  it  should 
be  dome. 

A.  T.  Kelly— I  put  the  boxes  on 
when  the  bees  begin  to  whiten  the 
combs  in  the  brood-chamber. 

F.  L.  Dougherty— I  do  not  know^  of 
any  better  general  rule  than  that 
given  by  Mr.  Kelley.  I  can  tell  from 
the  hum  of  the  bees  when  they  are 
getting  a  surplus  of  honey,  and  then 
give  more  room  ;  but  not  too  much  at 
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one  time.  When  bees  begin  to  get  a 
surplus  of  lioney,  they  will  come  in 
heavily  laden  and  fall  In  front  of  the 
hive,  many  of  them  before  they  reach 
the  hive.  To  get  bees  ready  for  this, 
remove  all  the  combs  that  the  bees  do 
not  need,  and  when  they  get  tliese 
well  tilled  with  brood,  give  them 
another  comb  by  spreading  tlie  brood, 
and  add  frames  in  this  way  as  fast  as 
they  will  use  them.  Do  not  give 
them  combs  too  fast,  or  the  bees  can- 
not use  them,  and  the  brood  will 
become  chilled.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  honey-flow  give  them  two  empty 
combs  in  the  brood-chamber,  and  put 
on  the  boxes.  This  gives  the  queen 
room  in  the  brood-chamber  and  the 
bees  in  the  boxes,  and  .  if  you  have 
managed  rightly  all  the  other  frames 
will  be  tilled  with  brood  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  the  bees  will  usually  go 
to  work  in  the  boxes  at  once. 

FOUL  BROOD. 

r.  L.  Dougherty — I  have  seen  but 
two  cases  of  foul  brood,  and  know  but 
little  al)out  it.  If  I  had  a  case  I 
would  burn  both  bees  and  hive  at 
once.  If  I  had  a  large  apiary  affected 
with  it,  I  do  not  know  what  I  would 
do  with  it. 

L.  R.  Jackson— I  have  had  no  ex- 
perience with  it.  I  found  several 
cases  of  it  at  and  near  Vevay,  Ind.. 
last  spring.  I  learn  that  there  is 
some  of  the  Vevay  honey  in  our 
market  now,  and  I  would  caution  all 
bee-keepers  against  buying  any  honey 
to  feed  their  bees,  as  some  are  talking 
of  doing.  Do  not  buy  honey  to  feed 
your  bees  unless  you  know  "where  it 
comes  from. 

Pres.  Ilall — I  once  had  a  colony  of 
bees  that  was  nearly  all  drones.  Was 
it  queenless  V 

F.  L.  Douglierty— I  think  that  it 
was,  and  had  what  is  called  a  laying 
worker. 

W.  W.  McCaslen— I  once  had  such 
a  colony.  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
were  perfect  drones.  They  were  small 
and  not  fully  developed.  I  put  a 
swarm  in  with  them  and  they  killed 
all  the  drones  in  a  few  hours. 

P.  L.  Dougherty— The  drones  were 
perfect,  and  were  only  small  becau.se 
they  were  reared  in  worker  cells.  If 
tliey  had  been  reared  in  drone  cells, 
they  would  have  been  as  large  as  any 
drones. 

PROTECTION    AQAIN.ST   BEE-MOTH. 

Pres.  Hall— I  know  of  no  protection 
as  good  as  a  strong  colony. 

F.  L.  Dougherty— There  is  no  pro- 
tection except  strong  colonies.  It  is 
natural  for  moth  to  eat  beeswax,  and 
they  are  the  only  thing  that  can 
digest  it.  A  strong  colony  is  never 
bothered  with  moth.  To  see  what  a 
strong  colony  could  do  with  moth,  I 
gave  such  a  colony  a  comb  literally 
alive  with  them,  and  before  night 
they  had  carried  every  moth  out  and 
torn  down  the  comb  and  carried  the 
web  and  all  away. 

DIVIDING  COLONIES. 

r.  L.  Dougherty  — Many  persons 
divide  their  colonies  until  all  are  so 
weak  that  none  of  them  are  of  much 


value.  One  strong  colony  can  rear 
more  brootl  than  three  or  four  weak 
ones.  Colonies  should  not  be  divided 
until  they  are  nearly  ready  to  swarm. 

Pres.  Ilall— What  are  the  indica- 
tions of  bees  swarming  V 

F.  L.  Dougherty— Building  queen- 
cells. 

A.  T.  Kelly— Can  you  keep  back  a 
swarm  by  cutting  out  the  queen-cellsV 

F.  L.  Dougherty — It  is  a  disadvan- 
tage to  cut  out  the  queen-cells  to 
prevent  swarming.  If  they  have 
commenced  to  build  queen-cells  it  is 
best  to  let  them  swarm,  or  divide 
them.  The  bees  may  be  hived  on 
empty  frames  for  a  tew  days  and  then 
returned  to  the  old  hive  and  be  sat- 
isfied. 

Pres.  Hall— Is  it  an  advantage  to 
clip  the  queen's  wing  ?  * 

F.  L.  Dougherty— It  is.  If  you  are 
there  when  the  bees  swarm,  to  catch 
the  queen  as  the  bees  come  out,  and 
put  an  empty  hive  in  the  place  of  the 
old  one,  the  bees  will  return  and  go 
in  it.  If  you  are  not  there,  the  bees 
will  return  to  the  old  hive  and  may 
be  divided. 

A.  T.  Kelly— Are  the  bees  not 
liable  to  go  into  some  other  hive  ? 

F.  L.  Dougherty  —  They  may  at 
times,  if  there  is  anything  to  attract 
their  attention  to  some  other  hive. 

A.  T.  Kelly— That  is  the  trouble 
with  my  bees,  and  the  reason  I  object 
to  it. 

F.  L.  Dougherty— There  is  no  more 
danger  from  this  than  any  other  way. 
Anything  that  would  attract  their 
attention  to  another  hive  in  this  way 
would  attract  them  in  any  other  way. 

W.  T.  Ilougham— Is  it  the  old  or 
young  queen  that  comes  out  with  a 
tirst  swarm  V 

F.  L.  Dougherty — Tlie  old  queen 
always  goes  with  a  Urstswarm,  unless 
she  has  been  superseded. 

John  Tilson — IJees  will  always  sting 
me  when  I  go  near  them. 

F.  L.  Dougherty— It  is  usually  our 
own  fault  if  we  get  stung.  Many 
persons  use  too  much  smoke,  and 
drive  the  bees  from  the  combs  before 
they  fill  themselves  with  honey. 
Every  bee  thus  treated  becomes  an 
enemy. 

W.  W.  McCaslen— Why  are  some 
colonies  cross  when  they  swarm  V 

F.  L.  Dougherty— It  is  usually  sec- 
ond swarms  that  have  come  from 
hives  that  are  short  of  stores. 

H.  H.  Luyster— How  far  will  bees 
go  for  honey  V 

F.  L.  Dougherty— Usually  2  miles ; 
sometimes  5  miles.  When  they  have 
to  go  over  2  miles  they  cannot  work 
to  much  advantage. 

W.  AY.  McCaslen— Has  Alsike  clover 
any  advantage  over  white  clover,  for 
bee-pasturage  V 

F.  L.  Dougherty  —  It  has  more 
bloom,  and  by  cutting  it  may  be  made 
to  bloom  almost  the  entire  season.  It 
is  superior  to  red  clover  as  a  feed  or 
for  pasture  for  stock,  and  is  better  as 
a  fertilizer. 

W.  W,  McCaslen— Is  it  as  hardy  as 
red  clover  ? 

L.  R.  Jackson — I  think  that  it  is  a 
hardier  clover  than  the  red,  and  will 
stay  in  the  ground  longer. 


John  Tilson— I  have  a  lield  of  it 
that  has  stood  .S  years,  and  is  good 
yet.  I  never  had  red  clover  to  stand 
3  years. 

The  convention  then  adjourned. 
L.  E.  Jackson,  Hec. 


For  tne  American  Bee  JoumaU 


Bees  Swaraiii  Out. 


.J.  C.  WILSON. 


On  April  17.  I  had  2  colonies  of 
bees  swarm  out  witliin  a  few  minutes 
of  each  otlier,  and  settle  near  to- 
gether. As  I  was  too  busy  to  give 
them  attention,  my  brother-in-law 
imdertook  to  put  each  swarm  into  a 
separate  hive,  but  not  being  accus- 
tomed to  liandling  bees,  he  soon  suc- 
ceeded very  nicely  in  getting  both 
swarms  into  one  hive,  and  thinking 
all  would  go  on  well,  except  the  com- 
bat between  the  queens,  he  placed  the 
hive  where  it  was  to  stand.  About 
noon  the  following  day  I  found  the 
portico  still  filled  with  bees — I  think 
about  four  quarts — and  I  determined 
to  see  if  I  could  not  tickle  the  sulks 
out  of  them,  put  them  into  the  hive, 
and  they  would  then  go  to  work. 

During  the  process  of  tickling, 
whicli  was  done  with  a  small  limb 
from  a  bush,  with  a  leaf  or  two  on  it, 
I  found  one  of  the  queens  "balled." 
I  washed  the  bees  off  in  a  basin  of 
water  and  caged  the  queen  and  took 
her  to  my  piazza  steps,  about  50  yards 
from  the  bee-yard.  As  she  dried  off 
I  offered  her  honey,  which  she  took 
ravenously,  and  I  determined  to  pass 
her  to  another  cage,  which  I  thought 
better  for  introducing,  and  in  so  doing 
I  let  her  get  away.  She  made  one 
circle  to  mark  the  location,  and  then 
flew  away.  Giving  her  up  as  lost.  I 
returned  to  tlie  hive  to  go  on  with  tne 
tickling,  when,  to  my  astonishment, 
I  found  the  other  queen  "balled" 
also.  After  washing  the  bees  from 
and  caging  her.  I  again  repaired  to 
the  steps  to  take  care  of  her.  A 
moment  after  I  reached  the  steps,  the 
first  queen,  which  had  down  away 
about  25 minutes  previously,  returned. 
I  knocked  her  down  with  my  hand, 
then  picked  her  up  and  again  caged 
her,  and  introduced  her  to  "the  colony, 
and  all  is  going  on  well. 

This  may  be  no  new  thing  to 
veteran  bee-keepers,  but  to  me  it 
teaches  some  important  lessons,  viz  : 
First,  I  believe  the  bees  "  balled  " 
both  queens  whilst  fighting,  in  order 
to  save  themselves  from  total  destruc- 
tion ;  and  second,  how  quickly  and 
precisely  bees  mark  their  location. 

Ridge'land,?  S.  C. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaJ- 

(jranulateii  aiifl  TMii  Honey. 

20— J.  O.   SHEARMAN,  (136—116). 

Query,  No.  229. mentions  granulated 
honey.  I  would  say  that  this  fact  is 
not  given  due  prominence  by  bee- 
keepers generally,  that  granulated 
honey  is  a  very  serious  cause  of  loss 
of  bees  in  winter  and  spring.    Mr.  H. 
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D.  Burrell  wrote  me  that  a  number  of 
bis  colonies  bad  died  by  reason  of 
their  stores  of  sugar  becoming  granu- 
lated. I  find  that  the  thin  lioney  is 
more  apt  to  granulate  than  thick, 
well-ripened  honey,  and  the  bees 
cannot  live  on  it  in  cold  weather.  The 
granulated  particles  are  of  no  use  to 
them,  and  the  remainder  is  so  thin  as 
to  be  unwholesome  food  for  them  in 
cold  weather.  Besides,  any  little 
warm  spell  will  cause  the  thin  liquid 
to  sour,  causing  bee-diarrhea  even 
after  the  brunt  or  winter  has  passed. 
I  lose  more  bees  in  March  and  April 
from  these  causes  than  from  all  other 
causes  combined. 

Last  week  1  found  a  rather  small 
colony  that  actually  had  starved  with 
■plenty  of  comb  honey  in  the  hive,  and 
only  one  comb  removed  from  the 
cluster.  They  had  a  patch  of  brood 
as  large  as  my  hand  in  two  combs, 
and  I  had  taken  out  extra  combs  and 
put  the  combs  with  honey  close  to 
the  brood-nest,  but  I  did  not  notice 
that  it  was  granulated ;  then  a  few 
days  of  cold  weather  came,  and  they 
could  not  get  enough  out  of  it  to  keep 
them  and  their  brood  warm.  I  have 
noticed  others  dwindling  and  leaving 
their  brood-nest  to  starve  (they  would 
even  cluster  in  some  other  part  of  the 
hive) ;  and  in  every  case  when  I  cut 
into  their  honey  I  found  it  granulated. 

I  find  that  all  of  my  colonies  that 
wintered  in  good  condition,  and  are 
strong,  have  thick,  waxy  honey  in 
their  hives— with  no  grain  in  it.  I 
claim  that  this  thin  honey  was  gath- 
ered late  in  the  fall,  or  too  late  to 
ripen  well.  We  liad  a  long,  cool  fall 
last  year.  My  loss  would  have  been 
greater  than  at  present  (20  colonies), 
but  my  bees  had  a  sort  of  half  flight 
in  February  that  enabled  them  to  get 
rid  of  some  of  the  thin  honey  juice. 
The  remedy  for  it  is  extracted  iioney, 
ted  warm. 

Tipping  the  brood  over  will  not 
injure  it,  as  Mr.  H.  Clark  mentions 
on  page  220.  I  fed  a  nucleus  frame 
of  comb  honey  last  spring,  by  laying 
it  flat  on  top  of  the  frames  of  a  strong 
colony,  before  unpacking  them  ;  they 
filled  it  with  brood  head  downward. 

New  Richmond,  ?  Mich. 


For  the  American  Bee  JournaL 

Marion  Co,,  Iowa,  Convention, 

The  Marion  County  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  met  at  the  residence  of 
Dr.  II.  J.  Scoles,  in  Knoxville,  Iowa, 
on  April  l.""),  1886,  President  B.  F. 
Woodcock  in  the  chair.  The  attend- 
ance was  large,  and  an  increased  in- 
terest was  manifested  by  all. 

The  reports  of  those  present  gave 
great  encouragement  for  a  grand 
harvest  from  the  labors  of  the  blessed 
bees.  The  majority  had  wintered 
their  bees  in  cellars  or  caves.  The 
temperature  was  kept  at  from  40°  to 
4.5<^,  Fahr.  A  few  wintered  their  bees 
on  the  summer  stands.  Of  292  colo- 
nies put  into  winter  quarters  288  were 
reported  in  good  condition  and  very 
strong.  Several  reported  drones  fly- 
ing, and  brood  in  frames  from  side  to 
side. 


Mr.  Ileddou's  new  hive  was  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bittenbender, 
and  its  merits  discussed.  All  were 
favorably  impressed  with  the  hive, 
and  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Heddon's  patent  was  good, 
and  should  be  respected.  Some  en- 
thusiastically declared  that  it  would 
work  a  revolution  in  bee-keeping. 

The  one  question  of  importance  and 
interest  asked  and  discussed  was, 
"How  shall  we  prevent  or  control 
swarming  and  yet  obtain  the  best 
yield  of  surplus  honey  V" 

Bees  were  never  in  better  condi- 
tion. The  season  is  nearly  two  weeks 
early.  Prospect  for  bloom  of  lioney- 
plants  is  excellent — never  was  better. 
Count  on  100  pounds  of  surplus  honey 
to  the  colony  for  Marion  county,  for 
1880.        •  Albbiit  M.  Bkobst,  Sec. 


OfQcial  Report  of  U.  S.  Entomologist. 

Proiliiction  of  Wax,  Feeflini,  etc, 


N.  W.  M'LAIN. 


Experience  has  taught  me,  in  com- 
mon with  all  progressive  apiarists, 
that  in  the  production  of  wax  for 
honey-comb  building,  there  is  serious 
prodigality.  Much  valuable  time  is 
lost  and  much  energy  is  expended, 
which,  in  view  of  the  shortness  of  the 
honey-producing  season  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  results  in 
a  serious  reduction  of  the  possible 
efficiency  and  honey-producing  capac- 
ity of  bees,  and  a  corresponding  cur- 
tailment of  the  profits  possible  to  be 
realized  from  the  industry.  To  over- 
come this  waste  of  time  and  prevent 
the  large  consumption  of  honey  re- 
quired for  producing  wax  for  comb- 
building,  the  comb  foundation  ma- 
chine and  the  honey  extractor  have 
been  almost  universally  adopted  by 
progressive  bee-keepers. 

As  another  step  in  economic 
methods  for  securing  the  best  results 
from  the  cultivation  of  bees,  I  have 
made  some  experiments  in  what  may 
be  called  wax-feeding  or  furnishing 
wax. 

The  price  of  beeswax  in  the  open 
market  ranges  from  20  to  35  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  quality,  and 
varying  with  the  supply  and  demand. 
Estimates  can  easily  be  furnished  to 
prove  that  the  production  of  every 
pound  of  wax  costs  the  bee-keeper 
ten  times  the  sum  realized  from  its 
sale.  If  account  be  taken  of  the  loss 
resulting  from  having  the  time  and 
energies  of  the  bees  expended  in  wax 
production,  instead  of  honey-produc- 
tion, at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
there  is  most  imperative  need  for 
uninterrupted  and  diligent  activity  in 
honey-gathering,  and  of  the  value  of 
the  "honey  consumed  in  producing 
wax,  and  of  the  labor  required  in 
preserving  and  preparing  the  wax  for 
market,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
the  production  of  a  pound  of  wax, 
costs  the  producer  many  times  the 
current  prices  realized.  About  20 
pounds  of  honey  are  consumed  in 
producing  one  pound  of  wax.  If  a 
method  of  management  can  be  de- 
vised and   introduced   by   which   the 


loss  sustained  in  wax-production  and 
comb-building  can  be  still  further 
reduced,  a  corresponding  percentage 
will  be  added  to  the  profits  of  those 
engaged  in  the  industry. 

I  observed  that  if  pieces  of  new 
comb  were  exposed  on  a  warm  day, 
the  bees  would  tear  ofl  pieces  of  the 
wax  and  carry  them  to  their  hives  for 
use  in  comb-building.  I  then  put 
pieces  of  new  comb  in  a  shallow, 
square  tin-pan  having  a  close-fitting 
cover,  and  having  holes  in  the  bottom. 
This  pan  being  placed  on  the  cloth 
covering  the  comb  frames  in  the  hive, 
holes  were  cut  in  the  cloth  registering 
with  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pan,  thus  affording  a  passage  for  the 
bees  into  the  pan.  The  heat  arising 
from  the  bees  produced  a  high  tem- 
perature in  the  closely-covered  pan, 
keeping  the  wax  phastic  and  easily 
worked.  When  such  auxiliary  re- 
sources were  furnished,  comb  foun- 
dation was  drawn  out  and  completed 
with  great  rapidity,  and  this  work 
appeared  to  be  performed  largely  by 
the  young  bees,  aided  by  the  Held  bees 
at  night,  as  the  comb- building  pro- 
gressed more  rapidly  by  night  than 
by  day.  There  being  no  necessity 
for  wax  producing,  the  working  force 
labored  without  hindrance  during  the 
day  in  the  fields,  and  with  equal 
energy  by  night  in  the  hive.  When- 
ever the  space  above  the  frames  is 
not  being  used  for  superstorage,  this 
method  of  furnishing  wax  may  be 
employed  without  inconvenience. 

DEVICE  FOB  FEEDING  SUGAR  SYKtJP. 

I  have  also  devised  a  fixture  for  use 
in  the  brood-chamber  in  the  body  of 
the  hive,  which  serves  a  variety  of 
uses,  and  proves  well  adapted  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  designed.  It 
consists  of  a  wooden  frame  of  the 
size  of  those  used  for  brood-frames, 
the  strips  of  which  it  is  made  being  % 
of  an  inch  thick  and  2  inches  wide. 
Parallel  with  the  top-bar  of  the  frame 
I  suspend  three  tin  troughs,  one 
above  another.  These  troughs  are 
1?^  inches  wide  and  2  inches  deep, 
and  the  length  corresponds  with  the 
inside  measure  of  the  frame.  Be- 
ginning 114  inches  below  the  top-bar, 
the  troughs  are  suspended,  1  inch 
apart,  by  means  of  a  small  screw 
from  the  inside  of  the  end  of  the 
trough  entering  tlie  side-bar  of  the 
frame.  The  first  trough  next  to  the 
top-bar  has  a  partition,  one-fifth  being 
intended  to  contain  water,  and  the 
remainder  is  used  to  supply  honey  or 
syrup.  The  second  trough  is  used  to 
supply  pure  wax  shavings,  and  the 
third  is  used  for  supplying  flour  or 
meal  as  a  substitute  for  pollen.  These 
troughs  should  be  painted  and  sanded 
inside  and  out,  as  bees  do  not  readily 
get  a  foothold  on  the  smooth  tin. 
The  trough  for  food  and  water  is 
supplied  with  floats  to  prevent  the 
bees  from  drowning. 

This  fixture,  supplied  with  food, 
sally  water,  shavings  of  pure,  bleached 
wax,  and  flour,  I  place  in  the  centre 
of  the  colony  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
it  is  desired  to  stimulate  brood-rear- 
ing, in  order  that  tlie  colonies  may  be 
strong  in  numbers  when  the  blossoms 
appear.      1  use   this  device  also  for 
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supplying  wax  shavings  in  the  hody 
of  the  hive  when  surplus  honey  is 
being  stored  above  tlie  frames,  and  if 
floats  are  supplied  for  each  trongli  it 
makes  an  excellent  inside  feeder  when 
feeding  syrup  preparatory  to  winter. 
The  wax  used  is  clarified  and  bleached 
in  the  usual  manner  and  shaved  with 
a  sharp  knife.  If  very  thin  comb 
foundation  with  shallow  walls  be  used 
in  the  sectious,  a  superior  quality  of 
comb  will  be  quickly  built. 

I  have  used  the  same  device  with 
great  satisfaction  in  feeding  sugar 
syrup.  A  rim  of  tin  reaching  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  cover  is  soldered 
in  the  holes,  through  which  the  bees 
enter  the  feeder,  and  a  raft  or  float 
made  of  thin  strips  of  wood  supports 
the  bees  when  taking  their  food.  The 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  using  such 
a  device  when  building  up  colonies  in 
the  spring,  or  during  the  working 
season,  when  time  is  lioney,  will  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  give  it  a 
trial. 

WINTERING   BEES. 

Each  of  the  ditterent  methods  of 
■wintering  bees,  whether  in  cellars,  in 
houses,  or  upon  the  summer  stands, 
has  its  advocates  among  experienced 
and  progressive  apiarists.  Success 
by  any  method  depends  largely  upon 
the  proper  observance  of  a  variety  of 
conditions.  Failure  to  comply  with 
essential  conditions  brings  failure  by 
any  method. 

The  lack  of  water  during  long  con- 
finement has  been  accredited  with 
due  consideration  as  a  prime  cause  of 
the  frequent  severe  losses  in  winter. 
Observation  and  experience  suggests 
the  inquiry  as.  to  whether  as  many 
bees  do  not  perish  each  winter  from 
the  lack  of  water  as  from  the  lack  of 
food.  In  the  northern  half  of  the 
United  States  bees  are  often  confined 
to  the  hive  continually  from  100  to 
150  days.  Frequently  the  suffering 
from  thirst  is  intense,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  bees  going  from  frame  to 
frame,  visiting  every  comb  and  un- 
capping the  honey  in  search  of  water. 

I  have  frequently  observed  these 
chips  of  cell  capping  distributed  all 
the  way  through  the  pile  of  dead  bees 
in  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and  on  the 
bottom-board,  showing  that  the  bees 
were  suffering  for  water  when  they 
began  to  die.  Perishing  from  thirst 
day  by  day  the  cluster  dwindles  until, 
a  mere  handful  being  left,  they  suc- 
cumb to  the  cold. 

Excessive  thirst  and  prolonged  low 
temperature  cause  what  is  called 
"  roaring  in  the  hive."  Disquietude 
from  any  cause  induces  excessive 
consumption  ;  diarrhea  follows ;  death 
usually  results.  I  have  frequently 
quieted  roaring  in  the  hive  and  re- 
stored the  bees  to  their  normal  condi- 
tion of  quietude  by  supplying  water. 

For  furnishing  the  bees  water  in 
winter  without  disturbing  the  clus- 
ter, across  the  tops  of  two  comb 
frames,  and  above  the  intervening 
space  between,  I  place  a  block  3 
inches  or  4  inches  square  and  2  inches 
thick,  through  which  is  a  2-inch  auger 
hole.  In  the  hole  in  the  block  is 
placed  a  sponge  dipped  in  water  and 
squeezed   out  sufliciently  to  prevent 


the  water  from  dropping  on  the  bees 
below.  The  blanket  being  replaced, 
the  heat  from  the  bees  prevents  freez- 
ing, and  usually  the  sponge  will  be 
sucked  dry  in  24  hours. 

Tlie  sponge  should  be  thoroughly 
rinsed  before  reflUing.  The  water 
given  the  bees  should  be  lukewarm 
and  brackish.  The  salt  is  relished  by 
the  bees  and  acts  as  a  corrective.  If 
cushions  are  used  above  the  frames, 
the  sponge  may  be  suspended  between 
tlie  frames  above  the  cluster  by  means 
of  a  fine  wire.  A  mild  day  should  be 
selected  for  watering  the  bees.  If 
after  the  bees  have  been  confined  50 
days  a  sponge  full  of  water  be  given 
every  30  or  40  days  during  their  stay 
in  winter  quarters,  in  many  cases 
valuable  colonies  will  be  saved  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost.  Whether 
the  bees  are  to  be  wintered  indoors  or 
on  summer  stands,  the  arrangement 
of  the  hives  should  contemplate  the 
practicability  of  giving  water. 

IMPOKTANCE  OF  APICULTURE. 

As  the  economic  importance  of  this 
industry  is  more  generally  realized,  a 
wide-spread  and  growing  interest  is 
manifested  in  this  much-neglected 
brancli  of  rural  husbandry.  The  lack 
of  practical  knowledge  is  the  main 
hindrance  now  existing  in  the  way  of 
the  very  general  adoption  of  this  pur- 
suit among  agriculturists,  as  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  are  well 
adapted  to  profitable  bee-keeping. 

All  idea  of  the  present  importance 
of  this  industry  can  be  gained  from 
the  following  figures,  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  statistician  of  the  North- 
western Bee-Keepers'  Society  for  1884. 
He  says  :  "According  to  conserva- 
tive estimates  we  have  now  a  total  of 
three  millions  of  colonies  of  bees, 
which  annually  yield  120,000,000 
pounds  of  honey.  The  value  of  the 
annual  product,  at  an  average  of  15 
cents  per  pound,would  be  $18,000,000." 

The  estimated  annual  product 
ranges  from  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000, 
and  the  annual  product  of  wax  is 
about  SI, 000,000  in  value.  Not  more 
than  8  or  10  per  cent,  of  those  favor- 
ably situated  for  the  cultivation  of 
bees  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit.  If 
even  one-half  of  those  favorably 
situated  were  so  engaged,  the  annual 
product  would  not  fall  below  $"5,000,- 
000  or  880,000,000  in  value.  The  United 
states  imported  2,400,000,000  pounds 
of  sugar,  at  a  cost  of  $94,923,500,  in 
the  year  1884. 

A  large  percentage  of  these  im- 
ports do  not  bring  with  them  a  char- 
acter above  suspicion.  Instead  of 
being  importers  we  should  be  ex- 
porters of  sweets,  with  the  balance 
largely  in  our  favor.  Instead  of  pay- 
ing their  money  for  the  vile  adultera- 
tions of  foreign  importations,  our 
agriculturists  should  gather  the  pure 
and  wholesome  nectar  annually 
wasted  in  their  ow«i  fields. 

The  degree  of  skill  necessary  to  en- 
gage successfully  in  the  cultivation 
of  bees  and  the  production  of  honey 
is  not  greater  than  that  required  in 
keeping  a  dairy  and  producing  good 
dairy  products.  The  difference  is  in 
kind,  not  in  degree,  of  skill,  and  one 


is  as  easily  acquired  as  the  otlier. 
Tliat  reliable  reports  concerning  this 
industry  may  be  furnished  in  the 
bulletins  and  annual  reports  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  earn- 
estly wished  for  by  all  progressive 
bee-keepers.  Reports  giving  the  num- 
ber of  colonies  in  the  several  States 
and  Territories  on  the  first  day  of 
June,  and  crop  reports  of  apiarian 
products  the  first  day  of  August  and 
the  first  day  of  October  of  each  year, 
would  be  of  very  great  value.  The 
facilities  possessed  by  the  Depart- 
of  Agriculture,  through  their  corres- 
pondents, furnishes  the  best  means 
for  obtaining  reliable  statistics  and 
crop  reports.  That  such  facts  and 
statistics  may  be  furnished  in  the 
bulletins  and  reports  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  earnestly  desired. 
U.  S.  Apicultiiral  Sta.,  Aurora,  Ills. 


For  tne  Amencan  Bee  JoumaJL 

Feeding  Supr  to  Bees. 


R.  F.  HOLTERMANN. 


The  question  of  feeding  sugar  has 
been  brought  up  in  many  lights.  I 
do  not  think  the  apiarist  can  take  25 
or  50  colonies  in  his  apiary  and  feed 
them  sufficient  honey  for  winter 
stores  to  advantage,  assuming  that  he 
can  realize  Hi  cents  per  pound  for  his 
honey,  and  obtain  sugar  at  8  cents 
per  pound.  I  have  had  large  and 
somewhat  extensive  experience  in 
feeding  syrup,  and  not  by  any  guess- 
work, and  I  am  satisfied  that  however 
rapidly  (rapidly  it  should  be  done  to 
obtain  the  best  results)  the  syrup  is 
fed  after  the  honey  season  has  closed, 
the  difference  between  the  weight  fed 
and  the  quantity  left  in  the  combs 
after  the  bees  have  quieted  down,  and 
the  syrup  is  ripe,  is  astonishing.  I 
have  never  attempted  to  feed  syrup 
directly  ;  at  the  close  of  the  honey- 
flow  it  might  be  less  then.  I  have 
generally  fed  it  before  frost,  however. 
Then  the  idea  advanced  that  to  feed 
sugar  syrup  means  so  much  more 
honey  thrown  upon  the  market,  is 
decidedly    practical,   and  no  theory. 

Again,  the  fact  that  many  look  with 
suspicion  upon  such  quantities  of 
sugar  going  to  the  apiary  is  also  a 
sound,  indisputable  fact.  If  I  were 
to  theorize,  I  would  account  for  the 
loss  of  weight  as  partly  owing  to  the 
undue  excitement  of  the  bees  when 
storing  the  syrup,  the  increased  con- 
sumption necessary  to  perform  the 
work,  evaporation,  etc.  I  should  say 
that  this  revival  of  activity  debilitated 
the  bees  and  decreased  their  powers 
of  coping  with  the  coming  winter.  I 
also  believe  that  we  will  yet  learn 
that  in  order  to  enable  the  system  of 
the  bee  to  excrete  and  add  certain 
constituents  to  the  honey  or  syrup, 
they  require  conditions  other  than 
confinement  to  the  hive— cool  nights, 
perhaps,  or  cool  days.  Who  will  an- 
swer this  question  V  Why  does  honey 
extracted,  then  fed  to  the  bees  and 
sealed  by  them,  granulate  in  the 
comb,  when  honey  in  the  same  comb 
not  so  re-fed  will  not  granulate  ? 

Brantford,  Ont. 
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Tor  the  American  Bee  JoumiL 

Cause  of  Loss  in  Winter, 


L.  REED. 


I  have  kept  bees  for  33  years,  first 
in  the  old  box-hive,  next  in  the  cross- 
bar hive  (as  it  was  called),  and  then 
in  the  Langstroth  hive.  When  I  kept 
bees  in  the  box-hive  I  had  no  losses 
to  speak  of.  I  wintered  them  on  the 
summer  stands  without  any  protec- 
tion, in  the  southern  part  of  this 
State ;  but  since  I  adopted  movable 
frames  I  have  had  more  or  less  losses 
in  wintering. 

My  experience  in  bee-keeping  in 
this  country  commenced  with  4  colo- 
nies of  Itiitlian  bees  in  Langstroth 
hives.  I  got  them  in  August,  10  or  12 
years  ago,  and  put  them  into  an  out- 
door cellar  or  cave  for  the  winter. 
They  had  plenty  of  good  lioney.  and 
the  hives  had  on  honey-boards  i-inch 
thick,  glued  down  tight.  The  hive- 
bottoms  were  nailed  on,  and  there 
was  no  ventilation  whatever.  The 
cellar  was  10x12  feet,  and  not  venti- 
lated. I  took  them  out  on  April  1 , 
and  they  were  in  extra  good  condi- 
tion, full  of  bees,  and  young  bees 
hatching.  They  commenced  swarm- 
ing on  June  1,  and  swarmed  twice 
each  in  June.  One  of  the  old  colo- 
nies cast  the  third  swarm  on  Aug.  6, 
something  very  unusnal.  I  put  them 
into  a  large  box-hive  and  they  tilled 
it  in  two  weeks.  I  put  on  a  lO'-pound 
box  and  they  filled  that.  The  13  colo- 
nies averaged  a  surplus  of  75  pounds 
each. 

I  put  them  into  the  same  cellar  in 
the  same  way,  and  they  came  out  the 
next  spring  in  good  condition  ;  with 
no  loss.  They  all  cast  two  swarms 
each,  and  averaged  about  65  pounds 
per  colony.    I  then  had  39  colonies,  so 

I  had  to  build  my  cellar  larger.  I  put 
them  into  it  in  about  the  same  man- 
ner as  before,  and  lost  2  out  of  39.  by 
starvation.  The  rest  were  in  good 
condition. 

During  the  third  season  I  let  them 
swarm  as  much  as  they  would,  and  in 
the  fall  I  had  104  colonies.  I  doubled 
some  of  them  up  so  that  I  had  about 
84  colonies.  I  did  not  get  as  much 
surplus  that  season  as  before.  We 
had  a  frost  on  Sept.  1,  and  I  had  a 
great  many  water-melons.  The  first 
thing  1  knew  the  boys  were  cutting 
them  up  and  putting  them  on  stumps 
for  the  bees  to  work  on.  The  bees 
took  in  quite  a  quantity  of  this  melon 
juice.  I  put  my  bees  up  for  winter 
with  this  in  the  hives,  took  off  the 
honey-boards  and  put  quilts  on,  and 
the  next  spring  I  was  minus  50  colo- 
nies—all died  with  the  diarrhea; 
cause,  water-melon  juice. 

The  next  season  my  bees  gathered 
about  4J^  pounds  to  the  colony,  of 
honey-dew  or  "  bug-juice."  The  next 
winter  I  lost  33  colonies  with  diar- 
rhea ;  cause,  "  bug-juice,"  not  pollen. 

One  year  ago  I  wintered  my  bees 
in  a  warm  cellar  with  small  loss.  Last 
summer  my  bees  did  well,    On  Sept. 

I I  noticed  that  the  bees  were  work- 
ing very  strong.  I  found  that  they 
were  working  on  blackberry  bushes. 
The  leaves  were  covered  with  plant- 


lice  ;  they  were  also  curled  up,  and 
the  bees  were  taking  the  liquid  in  at 
a  fearful  rate.  My  bees  had  to  go  3 
miles  for  this  stuff.  My  son  had  2 
colonies  within  one-half  of  a  mile  of 
this  blackberry  region,  and  his  bees 
took  in  30  pounds  to  the  colony,  of 
this  "  bug-juice,"  in  about  ten  days. 
His  hives  were  the  Mitchell,  with"l2 
frames,  and  they  filled  the  frames 
one-third  full  of  basswood  honey,  the 
rest  with  the  honey-dew,  to  the  bot- 
tom. His  bees  died  before  the  first 
of  January.  They  were  packed  in 
chaff.  I  sent  some  of  this  plant-louse 
nectar  to  Prof.  Cook,  and  he  pro- 
nounced it  safe  to  winter  bees  on.  He 
had  some  of  it  at  the  Detroit  Conven- 
tion. I  sent  Mr.  Newman  some  of  it, 
and  he  mentioned  it  on  page  259.  It 
is  fermented,  and  can  be  smelted  for 
40  rods  ! 

Last  fall  I  put  up  for  winter  51 
colonies — 40  in  the  cellar  and  11  on 
the  summer  stands,  packed  in  chaff, 
of  which  6  died.  1  starved,  and  5  had 
the  diarrhea.  Tlie  loss  in  the  cellar 
was  6—1  starved  and  5  had  the  diar- 
rhea, caused  by  the  "  bug-juice."  I 
have  39  colonies  in  good  condition, 
except  3  or  4  that  are  very  weak  in 
bees.  1  took  them  out  of  the  cellar 
to  stay  on  April  15  and  16,  and  they 
brought  in  tlie  first  natural  pollen 
yesterday  (April  15).  It  has  been  the 
warmest  weather  for  the  last  week 
that  I  ever  have  known  for  this  time 
of  the  year.  Bees  were  robbing  badly 
to-day.  and  I  had  my  hands  full. 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I 
have  found  that" ''  bug-juice  "  or  late, 
frost-bitten  honey  is  the  sole  cause  of 
bee-diarrhea.  I  do  not  care  how  much 
pollen  or  bee-bread  the  bees  have, 
for  if  they  have  plenty  of  good  honey 
they  will  come  out  all  right.  Pros- 
pects are  good  for  a  large  crop  of 
honey  in  this  locality. 

Orono,©  Mich. 


New  Jersey  and  Eastern  Convention, 


A.  WYE. 


The  New  Jersey  and  Eastern  Asso- 
ciation met  at  New  York,  on  March 
10,  1886.  Officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  elected  as  follows— all  of 
New  Jersey  :  President,  J.  V.  Hutch- 
inson ;  Vice-President,  J.  T.  Tucker  ; 
Secretary,  F.  E.  Johnson  ;  and  Treas- 
urer, C.  F.  Kroch. 

Prof.  Kroch  delivered  an  address 
on  spring  management,  saying  :  The 
first  point  to  be  determined  by  the 
novice,  is  the  time  when  his  principal 
honey-flow  will  probably  begin ;  I  say 
probably,  because  it  will  vary  frorh 
year  to  year.  Then  he  must  know 
that,  as  a  bee  will  become  an  active 
worker  about  30  days  from  the  time 
the  egg  is  laid,  he  must  begin  opera- 
tions about  five  or  six  weeks  before  to 
induce  breeding.  'For  this  purpose 
he  must  feed  each  colony  about  a  gill 
of  sweetened  water  per  day  in  such  a 
way  as  will  least  disturb  them.  Dur- 
ing the  time,  the  bees  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  least  possible  space  by 
means  of  divison-boards.  It  is  of  no 
advantage  to  make  the  bees  breed  too 


fast.  If  the  colony  is  weak,  they  can- 
not take  care  of  much  brood.  During 
cold  snaps  they  contract  their  clusters, 
and  any  brood  left  uncovered  will  die. 
It  is  considered  best  not  to  unite 
weak  colonies  in  the  spring,  but  to 
wait  until  some  of  the  stronger  colo- 
nies can  spare  frames  of  hatching 
brood  later  in  the  season. 

Mrs.  Dr.  £.  II.  Mason  advocated 
destroying  the  brood-combs  every 
second  year.  She  thinks  that  her  bees 
have  by  this  means  become  larger 
than  any  she  has  ever  seen  elsewhere. 
She  also  waxes  the  inside  of  her  hives 
to  save  the  labor  of  her  bees,  and 
prevents  propolization  by  the  use  of 
iaalm-soap. 

Mr.  J.  H.  M.  Cook,  who  had  passed 
the  months  of  January  and  February 
upon  the  estates  of  Senor  Cassanova, 
in  Cuba,  gave  an  account  of  the  same. 
A  practical  bee-keeper  in  Cuba,  or 
elsewhere,  will  follow,  as  his  highest 
guide,  the  forms  and  methods  of 
nature  in  caring  for  and  managing 
them  properly.  It  was  a  singular 
experience  for  him  to  see  bees  gather- 
ing honey  in  mid-winter;  but  he  had 
proved  that  bees  do  not  cease  labor 
for  any  cause  other  than  is  derived 
from  the  climate.  In  Cuba  they 
gather  honey  every  day.  The  prin- 
cipal honey-plant  there  is  the  morn- 
ing-glory, and  its  honey  is  good.  On 
Senor  Cassanova's  estate  there  were 
300  colonies  employed  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Cook's  visit,  and  their  production 
was  18  tierces,  equivalent  to  1.320 
pounds  of  honey  each,  or  an  aggre- 
gate out-put  in  January  and  February 
of  23,760  pounds.  In  his  own  busi- 
ness, which  involved  100  colonies, 
near  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Mr.  Cook  used 
the  method  of  reversing  frames  ;  and 
for  the  protection  of  his  bees,  he  lie- 
lieved  in  the  enameled  cloth  next  to 
them,  and  chaff  upon  that;  for  thus 
the  condensation  of  the  air  is  i)re- 
vented,the  bees  are  dry,  and  ttifir 
hives  continue  warm. 

Prof.  Kroch  was  in  accord  with  Mr. 
Cook,  and  said  :  The  water  from  tlie 
air  will  condense  only  on  cold  sur- 
faces; if  you  have  no  cold  surface, 
there  will  be  no  condensation.  The 
cushion — be  it  of  chaff  or  other 
material  over  the  enameled  chith, 
keeps  the  heat  from  escaping.  If  an 
apiarist  puts  porous  cloth,  instead  of 
enameled,  next  to  the  bees,  he  will 
find  that  he  has  gone  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nature,  because  they  will  make 
it  impervious  to  air  by  varnishing  its 
entire  surface  ;  while  to  the  enameled 
cloth  they  will  do  nothing  except 
about  the  edges.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  air-tight  covering 
is  the  proper  thing. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Mason  gave  her  25  years' 
experience.  She  started  out  with 
brown  bees,  but  had  so  changed  the 
character  ot  her  colonies  that  now 
they  were  Italian,  or  what  might  be 
called  grades,  produced  by  crossing 
pure  Italians  with  the  Germans.  She 
did  not  believe  in  disturbing  bees  by 
noises  or  alarms,  or  by  opening  their 
hives  unnecessarily.  She  had  no 
difficulty  in  bringing  them  back  when 
they  wandered,  but  she  was  particular 
about  so  treating  them  as  to  leave  no 
desire  to  wander. 
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For  the  Amcrlciin  Iti'o  Journal. 

Iinportauce  Of  Upward  Ventilation,  etc. 

•5— CHAS.   WALKKIt,  (4S). 

In  the  fall  of  1880  I  bought  19  colo- 
nies of  bees,  and  I  had  1  colony  that 
1  had  taken  from  a  tree.  I  put  them 
all  into  a  good,  dry  cellar,  leaving  the 
hive-covers  on.  The  bees  and  hives 
became  damp,  the  combs  moldy,  and 
all  of  the  l!)  colonies  died,  le.iving  the 
solitary  one,  and  the  hive  of  that  one 
had  the  cover  off,  as  I  was  feeding  it ; 
consequently  it  had  upward  ventila- 
tion. The  colony  was  weak  and  did 
not  swarm  at  all,  so  in  the  fall  I 
hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  it,  for  I 
was  afraid  that  it  would  die  if  I  put 
it  into  the  cellar,  as  I  did  with  the  19. 

When  cold  weather  came  on  I  took 
the  hive  down  cellar  again,  but  I  lirst 
packed  the  body  of  the  hive  with  dry 
chaff.  Imagine  my  surprise  the  next 
spring,  when  I  put  them  out,  to  tind 
that  they  were  dry  and  warm.  I  at 
onetime  put  my 'hand  down  in  the 
chaff  and  I  could  feel  the  warmth 
from  the  cluster.  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  that  was  tlie  way  to  win- 
ter bees,  and  I  have  not  since  changed 
my  mind. 

I  have  increased  that  one  colony  to 
48,  in  4  years,  and  I  have  not  lost  a 
colony.  On  the  last  day  of  last  Octo- 
ber I  packed  the  hives  of  those  48 
colonies -well  with  chaff,  and  carried 
them  down  cellar,  taking  all  the 
covers  to  the  barn.  Our  heater  is 
in  the  front  room  right  over  the  bees, 
and  it  keeps  every  part  of  the  cellar 
dry  and  warm.  When  the  mercury 
was  at  22^  below  zero  outside,  my 
thermometer  indicated  40°  above  zero 
in  the  cellar. 

From  my  experience  I  would  not 
try  to  winter  my  bees  without  upward 
ventilation,  as  I  feel  sure  they  would 
all  die.  I  simply  spread  a  cloth  over 
the  frames  and  bees,  and  till  right 
over  that,  about  6  or  8  inches,  with 
chaff.  I  would  never  close  the  hive- 
entrances  while  in  the  cellar.  While 
carrying  the  bees  down  cellar  last 
fall,  through  mistake  I  left  some  rags 
in  one,  and  a  few  days  later,  on  going 
down  cellar,  I  found  that  the  bees  of 
this  hive  making  a  very  loud  noise. 
They  were  very  restless,  and  I  pulled 
the  rags  from  the  entrance,  and  on 
going  down  an  hour  later  I  found 
them  quiet.  My  experience  in  my 
cellar  teaches  me  that  I  must  give  the 
bees  plenty  of  upward  ventilation. 

I  read,  on  page  54,  Mr.  Hewitt's 
article  on  "Infallible  Queen  Intro- 
duction." It  sounds  new  to  me,  and 
I  shall  try  it  and  report  my  success  or 
failure,  as  requested.  I  like  to  read 
such  articles  of  information,  and  if 
they  are  only  as  practicable  as  they 
appear  on  paper,  we  can  all  succeed 
with  the  introduction  of  queens. 

Our  honey  crop  was  rather  light 
here  last  season,  but  we  are  hoping 
for  a  better  crop  this  year.  I  in- 
creased my  apiary  from  24  colonies  to 
48,  and  had  about  1..500  pounds  of 
comb  honey  in  l-pouud  sections.  In 
1884  I  increased  from  10  to  24,  and  had 
1,000  pounds  of  comb  honey. 

Bravo,  ?  Mich. 


Local  Convention  Directory. 


I88K. 

May  1  S.- 
May a).- 
May  2r>.- 
Aus.  31. 
Oct.  :2 
Oot.  IS), 
Dec.  1, 


Time  and  place  of  Meetiito. 

-Central  Mlchlean,  at  N.  LansinK,  Mich. 
E.  W.  Wood.  Sec,  N.  Lanslne,  Mich. 

-Wis.  Lake  Shore  Center,  at  Kiel,  Wis. 
Ferd  Zastrow.  Sec,  Millhome.  Wis. 

-N.W.nis.  &  S.W.Wia..  at  Peoalonica.  111. 
J.  Stewart,  Sec,  Rock  City,  Ills. 

-Stark  County,  at  Canton,  O. 

Mark  Thomson.  Sec,  Canton.  O. 

-14.— North  American,  at  Indianapolis, Ind. 
F.  L.  DouKherty,  Sec,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

20.— IlUnoiB  Central,  at  Mt.  SterPnE,  Ills. 
J.  M.  IlambaUKb,  Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 

2.— Michigftn  State,  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec,  Clinton.  Mich. 


|y~  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.- Elt. 


Robber  Bees.  —  Wm.  Anderson, 
Sherman  ,otMo.,  on  May  3, 1886,  writes 
thus : 

My  bees  are  doing  well  now,  al- 
though I  had  quite  a  time  in  getting 
robbing  stopped.  A  little  careless 
feeding  caused  all  the  trouble,  and 
the  loss  of  2  colonies.  I  fed  a  weak 
colony,  but  they  did  not  clean  up  all 
the  feed,  and  I  thought  no  more  about 
it  until  it  seemed  that  nearly  every 
bee  in  the  apiary  was  heard.  I  at 
once  cleared  up  every  thing,  but  the 
robbing  had  started,  and  it  was  two 
weeks'  work  to  get  it  stopped.  A 
lesson  was  learned,  and  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten. 


Best  Spring  for  Bees.— E.  T.  Jor- 
dan, Harmony  ,K)  Ind.,  on  May  3, 1886, 
says: 

I  put  42  colonies  in  my  bee-house 
on  Nov.  27,  and  took  them  out  on 
March  17,  all  in  splendid  condition. 
This  has  been  the  best  spring  for  bees 
to  gather  honey  that  I  ever  knew  ;  a 
great  many  of  my  colonies  are  ready 
for  the  sections.  I  shall  work  2-5  colo- 
nies for  extracted  honey,  and  the 
balance  for  comb  honey. 


Bees  vs.  Fruit.— D.  A.  Dimitry, 
Morgan  City,  ?  La.,  writes  : 

The  question  "  Whether  or  not  bees 
injure  fruit,"  is  one  of  great  interest 
to  the  majority  of  bee-keepers.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  plain  and  highly 
interesting  report  of  Prof.  N.  W. 
McLain,  on  page  245,  should  remove 
all  doubt,  and  set  at  rest  this  vexa- 
tious subject.  Most  of  my  colonies 
are  beneath  the  shade  of  orange  trees, 
some  under  peach  and  mulberry  trees, 
and  all  within 500  feet  of  my  vineyard. 
I  have  two  varieties  of  grapes,  one 
ordinary  small  red,  the  other  a  large, 
white,  thin-skinned  variety,  very 
juicy  and  easily  punctured.  If  I  for 
one  moment  thought  that  my  bees 
injured  the  fruit,  my  personal  inter- 


est would  compel  me  to  discard  the 
bees,  and  my  100  colonies  would  have 
to  go.  My  experience  has  been,  that 
my  oranges  and  peaches  have  im- 
proved steadily,  since  the  bringing  of 
the  first  colony  to  my  orchard.  The 
fruit  not  only  "  holds  "  better,  but  it 
has  improved  in  size  as  well  as  flavor; 
and  brings  a  much  better  price,  which 
is  proof  enough  to  me.  As  to  the 
grapes  :  While  I  cannot  say  that  they 
have  improved  any,  still  I  do  assert, 
and  that  decidedly,  that  so  far  not  a 
single  grape  has  been  injured  by  the 
bees. 


"White    Clover  in    Bloom.— S.   J. 

Youngman,  Cato,©  Mich.,  on  April 
29, 1880,  writes : 

Never  in  the  recollection  of  the 
traditional  oldest  inhabitant  have  we 
in  Michigan  had  such  a  warm  April 
as  the  one  now  passing  into  history — 
90°  in  the  shade,  bees  gathering 
honey  and  building  new  comb,  al- 
though the  fruit-trees  are  not  in 
bloom  yet.  but  the  buds  are  about  to 
burst  forth  in  great  profusion.  The 
bees  are  booming,  hatching  workers 
and  drones  very  fast.  The  honey 
gathered  must  be  from  the  forest 
trees,  although  wild  flowers  are 
blooming  some.  I  saw  dandelions, 
and  plucked  a  white  clover  blossom 
to-day,  which  I  send  you  as  a  sample 
of  what  Michigan  can  do  on  a  pinch. 

[Yes ;  the  spring  weather  has  come 
early,  and  seems  to  be  "  here  to  stay." 
The  white  clover  blossoai  is  the  first 
we  have  seen,  and  promises  early 
honey  gathering.  All  should  prepare 
for  a  good,  early  honey  harvest. — Ed.] 


Prospects  Good  in  Kentucky.— E. 
Drane,  Eminence.?  Ky.,  on  May  4, 
1886,  writes : 

Everything  is  lovely  now  for  a 
honey  crop  from  white  clover,  though 
our  bees  lost  8  weeks  in  March  in 
which  the  queens  totally  quit  laying, 
and  the  ate  all  unsealed  larv;e.  The 
weather  opened  nice  on  April  5,  and 
sugar  maples  commenced  to  bloom 
immediately,  and  the  bees  have  made 
the  most  of  it  and  fruit  bloom.  Locust 
bloom  will  be  here  in  a  few  days  ;  then 
white  clover,  and  honey.  I  have  one 
of  Mr.  Heddon's  new  hives,  and  I 
think  that  I  will  like  it — especially 
for  comb  honey. 


Bees  Doing  Finely.— W.  H.  Tuttle, 
Creston,?  Iowa,  on  May  5, 1886,  says: 

Bees  are  all  right,  and  are  doing 
finely.  I  have  added  11  more  colmies 
to  my  small  apiary,  making  a  total  of 
26.  In  reply  to  Mr.  R.  F.  Holter- 
mann,  on  page  26G,  saying  that  he 
'•  would  be  very  much  surprised  if 
the  2  colonies  mentioned  on  page  234 
as  having  drones,  were  not  queenless, 
that  is,  if  they  were  at  home  when 
seen  :"  They  were  at  home,  and  both 
the  colonies  have  good,  prolific  queens 
and  are  doing  finely,  but  the  drones 
disappeared  in  a  few  days  after  I  lirst 
noticed  them. 
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Issued  every  Wednesday  by 

THOMAS  G,  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

Proprietoks, 

923&.925WESTMADISQNST.,CHICAG0,ILL. 
At  One  Dollar  a  ITear. 


ALFRED  H.  NEWMAN. 

Business  Manager. 


^:|jetial  Notices. 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
US  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing-to  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post-Oflice,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
offlce  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


Our  New?  Catalogue  of  Bee-Keepers' 
Supplies  for  1886  is  issued,  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  one  desiring  a  copy.  Send  name  and 
address,  plainly  written,  on  a  Postal  Card 
for  it. 


Perforated-Zinc— We  have  laid  in  a 
stock  of  perforated  zinc,  for  excluding 
drones  and  queens,  and  can  till  orders  for 
any  size  of  pieces  or  quantity  at  1.5  cents 
per  square  foot,  or  in  full  sheets  3x8  feet  at 
$2.75  per  sheet.  We  also  have  pieces  cut  to 
fit  the  Langstroth  hive— l!)3ixl4i;— Price  25 
cents  each. 


There  will  be  a  Rusli  for  supplies 
needed  in  the  apiary  after  awhile,  and  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  urge  all  to  look 
over  their  stock,  ascertain  what  will  be 
needed,  and  get  it  on  hand  before  it  is  nec- 
essary for  use— thus  avoiding  the  perplexity 
consequent  upon  its  possible  delay  in  reach- 
ing them  in  time. 


Wire  Nails  have  advanced  in  price,  as 
will  be  seen  by  quotations  on  page  159,  last 
column. 


t^~  Our  rates  for  two  or  more  copies  of 
the  book,  "  Hces  and  Honey,"  may  be  found 
on  the  Book  List  on  the  second  page  of  this 
paper.  Also  wholesale  rates  on  all  books 
where  they  are  purchased  "  to  sell  again." 


Alsike  Clover  Seed.- We  can  furnish 
Alsike  Clover  Seed  at  S8.50  per  bushel— or 
$2.25  per  peck.  These  prices  will  take  the 
place  of  those  published  in  our  Catalogue, 
until  further  notice. 


Convention  Notices. 


^"  A  cordial  iHTltation  is  extended  to  all  to 
attend  the  8th  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  State 
Bee-Keepers'  Association,  to  be  held  at  Judge  W. 
H.  Andrews'  bee-farm,  at  McKlnney,Tex.,on  May 
5  and  ti,  iSHfi,  Indications  for  a  erand  meeting 
grow  brightf  r  every  dav.  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  render  this  meeting;  the  best  and  largest 
ever  held  in  the  State.    No  hotel  bills  to  pay. 

B.  F.  Carholl.  Sec. 


t^~  The  next  meeting  of  the  Cortland  Union 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Cortland, 
N.  Y.,  on  May  11.  1886.  at  Hi  a.m. 

D.  F.  Shattock,  Sec. 


tW  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  tn 
Ypailanti.  Mich.,  on  Dec.  1  and  li,  188fi. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec 


t^"  The  Central  Michigan  Bee- Keepers'  Associ- 
ation will  meet  on  May  is.]88i>.  with  Capital  Grange 
at  their  Uall  in  Nortli  Lansing.  Mich.,  to  hold  a 
sessions,  viz  :  Forenoon,  afternoon  and  evening. 
All  interested  in  bee-culture  are  invited  to  attend 
and  bring  articles  of  the  apiary  for  exhibition.  For 
any  special  information  addres-s  the  Secretary, 
E.  W.  Wood,  N.  L,anslng,  Mich. 


^~  The  Northwestern  Illinois  and  Southwes- 
tern Wisconsin  Bee- Keepers' Association  will  hold 
their  next  meeting    at  Mr.  Ed  Whittlesey's,  2!^ 
miles  south  of  Pecatonica,  Ills.,  on  May  25,  1886. 
J.  STEWART,  Sec. 

I^~  The  Illinois  Central  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  at 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  19  and  20,  1886. 

J.  M.  Hambauqh,  Sec. 


Tlie  AVestern  Tforld  Guide  and  Hand- 

Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  besides 
their  own,  with  $3,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


'Wlien  Reneiving  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
Journal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bee  Journ,vi,  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions— with  84.00- 
direct  to  this  ollice.  It  will  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


"  Don't  Stop  "—that  is  what  many  write 
to  us  about  their  papers,  when  their  time  is 
nearly  out.  One  subscriber  says  :  "  This 
has  been  a  year  of  disaster,  and  it  is  not  con- 
venient for  me  to  send  you  the  money  now 
to  renew  my  subscription.  It  runs  out  with 
this  month  ;  hut  dnii't  stop  sending  it.  I  will 
get  the  money  to  you  within  three  months." 
Such  letters  are  coming  every  day,  and  so 
for  the  present  we  have  concluded  not  to 
stop  any  papers  until  requested  to  do  so. 


Casli  in  Advance  is  the  rule,  but  no 
longer  than  si.x  months  of  grace  can  be 
allowed  on  the  small  sum  of  SI. 00.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  at  any  time,  and 
discontinuances  may  be  ordered  at  any 
time,  when  arrearages  are  paid  up. 


Preserve  your  papers  for  reference. 
If  you  have  no  BINDER  we  will  mail  you 
one  lor  75  cents,  or  you  can  have  one  free 
if  you  will  send  us  4  new  yearly  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Bee  Jouknai,. 


Kendall's  Horse  Book.— No  book  can 
be  more  useful  to  horse  owners.  It  has  35 
engravings,  illustrating  positions  of  sick 
horses,  and  treats  all  diseases  in  a  plain  and 
compreaensive  manner.  It  has  many  good 
recipes,  etc.  Price,  2Sc.,  in  either  Englisli 
or  German. 


The    lllufitrnted    Graphic    Xe^vs    of    this 

weelt  will  give  exciting  scenes  from  the  terrible 
Chicago  lliots,  exhibiting  the  fearful  Bomb  Ex- 
plosion, together  with  portraits  of  the  Sheriff, 
Mayor,  Prominent  Police  OfBcials  and  Murdered 
Officers;  and  other  interesting  illustrations,  be- 
sides an  abundance  ol  the  choicest  reading  matter. 


Frank  Cliesliire's  new  book  on  Bees 
and  Bee-Keeping,  can  be  had  at  this  office.- 
Vol.  I,  bound  in  cloth,  $2.50,  postpaid. 


^dxizxti^tmtnts. 


F OR  8AL.E. -Best  Brood  Foundation  at  40  cts.; 
Light,  .'ii lets.  Samples  free.  Also  Sections, Smo- 
kers. etc.-GUST.  PKOCHNOW,  Mayville.  Wis. 

.  17A4t  

FOR  SAL,i:.-100  Colonies  Italian  Bees  and 
8O0  Tested  and  Untested  Queens. 
17A4t  E.  ^URKE.  VINCBNNES,  IND. 


PURE  Italian  Bers,  of  the  best  strain.    In 
Langstroth  or  Gal  lup  hives.    Send  for  Circular. 
llAtf  O.  CLUTE,  lawn  City,  Iowa. 


^l(\f\  COtOSriES  of  Choice  Italian  Bees  foi 
^\J\J  Sale.    For  terms,  adddess 

W.  J.  BAVIS.  (box  148), 
13W9t  YOONGSVILLB,  PA. 


SEND  6S  CENTS 

AXD  get  a  Sample  DRONE  AND  QUEEN  TRAP 
by  return  mail.    If  it  does  not  work  perfectly, 
we  will  return  the  money. 

IIESTRTf  AI.I,ET,  WENHAM,  MASS. 
19Atf 


WE  inake  a  Specialty  of  HONEV- 
l..\BI<:i.S,  Section  Cartons,  Extracted 
Honey  Packages,  etc.  Our  large,  20-page 
Catalogue  is  tree. 

A.  0.  CRAWFORD,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass. 
liiD6t 

WEBSTER. 

With  or  w^itliout  Patent  Index. 


fO/OTWf/A/f^f  nsELF  . 


IT  IS  THE  STANDARD 

Authority  with  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  and  in 
the  Gov't  Printing  Office,  .and  is  recommended 
oy  the  State  Sup'ts  of  Schools  in  36  States. 

To  its  many  other  valuable  features  we  have 

JUST  ADDED 

ANew  Pronouncing 

GAZETTEER 

OF  THE  -WORLD, 

Containing  over  25,000  Titles,  briefly 
describing  the  Countries,  Cities, 

Towns,  an<l  Natural  Feature3 
OF   EVERY    PART  OF  THE   GLOBE. 
It  is  an  invaluable  companion  in  every  School, 

and  at  every  Fireside. 
C.  A  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Pub'rs,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Vaudervort  Foiindatioii  Mill. 

G  luch,  Price,  $2.3.00. 

It  m.ikes  the  flneat  extra  thin  Foundation  for 
comb  honey.    For  Sitle  by 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  *  SON, 

!)2:i  &  !I2.5  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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COMB  FOUNDATION ! 

IIcdiK-ed   5   Cents  per  poiiiid. 

UNXIIi  Furtlier  Notice,  we  will  sell 
biooti  foundation  at  40  cents  per  lb., 
and  tliln,  lor  surplus  honey,  at  SO  cents 
per  pound.  This  reduction  from  the  prices 
quoted  in  our  Price  Lists  for  1886,  is  made 
on  account  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of 
Beeswax. 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON,  Hamilton,  111. 
THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON,  Chicago,  111. 


1869.     UP  WITH  THE  TIMES.     1886 
Armstrong's  iV^i.      Perfection 


DRAKE  &  SMITH, 

Successors  to  A.  E.  Manum,  Bristol,  Vt. 

MANUFACTrREKS  of  the  BKISTOL 
Bee-Hive,  the  Standard  Hive  of  Vermont, 
Section  Uouey- Boxes,  all  sizes,  made  from 
White  Poplar,  (the  best  timber  in  the  world  for 
honey-boxes),  l-pound  boxes  a  specialty,  ('lamps. 
Separators  and  Wood  Sides.  Liyhtning  Olaers, 
Shipping'  <'rate«.  Bee  Bscnpes.  Bee  Feeders,  and 
Manum's  Bee  Smokers— all  made  of  the  best  ma- 
terial and  in  a  workmanhke  manner.  Send  stamp 
for  illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-List     4eDl2t 


BEAUTIFUL 

ForXDATION  and  very  choice  all-in-one- 
piece  SECTIONS,  V-proove— Wholesale  and 
Retail,  and  exceedingly  cheap.  Send  for  samples 
and  Free  Price-List  of  everything  needed  in  the 
apiary. 

M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch, 
13Dtf  (Near  Detroit),  Wayne  Co.,  MICH. 


SOUTHERN  HEAD-QUARTERS 

FOR  Early  Italian  Queens,  Nuclei  and 
Full  Colonies  ;  the  manufacture  of  Hives, 
Sections.  Frnmeti.  Feetters,  Foundation, 
etc.,  a  speoialtv.  Superior  work  and  best  material 
at "  let-live  "  prices.  Steam  Factory  fully  equipped 
with  the  latest  and  most  approved  machinery 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address, 
J.  P.  H.  BROTVN. 
7D10t  AUGUSTA.  GEORGIA. 


1886.   ITALIAN  QUEENS.   1888. 

FROM  APRIL  UNTIL  OCTOBER. 

UNTESTED,  $1.00,  per  Dozen  $8.00. 
Reared  from  Imported  Mothers.  Money 
refunded  if  not  furnished  promptly.    Address, 
AVAIiTER  ]TIcWIl.L,IAflIS, 
9D6t  GRIFFIN,  GEORGIA. 


TWO-POUND 

SECTIONS. 

Job  Lot— Ch.©ap! 

WE  have  received  a  Job  Lot  of  23,000 
One-Piece  Sections  with  square  groove 
which  we  will  close  out  at  $3.50  per  1,0U0,  or 
$2.00  for  500.  The  size  is  :  top  and  bottom, 
Binches;  sides, 5'i  inch;  width  of  section,  IJi 
inches — narrow  tops. 

THOS.  a.  NE\n»IAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

RAYS  OF  LlGHT.the  orlqinnl  Bee  nnd  Poultry 
Journal.  Puhlislied  in  thp  inUreat  of  Bee-Keeping 
and  Poultry  Raising.  J.  J.  MARTIN  &  CO.,  Pub- 
Ushers,  North  Manchester,  Ind.  Sample  copy  FREE. 
Subscription  price  50  cents  per  year.        llD8t 


200  Colonies  Italian  &  Hybrid  Bees 

IN  9  and  1')  frame  hives,  all  strong  nnd  healthy, 
wintered  in  the  cellar.  Will  deliver  them  aboard 
of  cars— for  Italians,  )(|'8..'>0  ;  Hybrids  at  Ift'J.SO. 
Will  guarantee  as  represented,  or  money  refunded. 
Jtallun  Queens— Untested.  *].(K) :  Tested,  t2.5U. 
Senii  money  by  P.  o.  Order  or  Registered  Letter. 
IGWWt  L.  J,  JttlEHt.,  BUTLER,  IND. 


CROWN 


y-riiLk,  and  section-boxes 


The  brooil-friuiH  .  ,  . 
areull  llev.-rNll»Ie. 

At  tlu-  St.  JnM'pli  !ind  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  E.vpositions 
in  1HH5.  it  look  tlir  tlrst  premium  over  several  of 
the  most  proimnent  In-, •-hives  now  in  use. 
Illustrated  CatJilnt^u.'  went  free.    Address, 
5D13t  B.  AKMSTItONG,  Jerseyvdle,  Ills. 


DA YIS' PATENT  HONEY  CARRIAGE, 

RBroLvryo  coiib-haxger. 
Tool  Box  and  Recording  Desk  Combined. 

Price,  complete,  only $18.00. 

THOS.  0.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923  *  925  West  Madison  Street,     CHICAGO,  11,1.. 


BEES,  QUEENS, 

APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 


Price,  by  E.\press.  ."jO  cts.;  by  mail,  6.i  cts. ;  12  in 
the  flat,  and  one  nailed  (13  in  all),  $3.50  ;  50,  in  the 
flat,  |;12.00.    Address. 

THOS.  G.  NEWmAN  Si.  SON, 
923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


First-Class  Goods  at  Low  Prices. 


A  FINE  LOT  OF  ITAI.I.4.N  BEES 

For  Sale  CUeap. 


Send  Postal  Card  for  Illustrated  Circular 
and  Price-List. 

J".    C.    SA.~5ril,E:S. 
13Dtf  HARTFORD,  WIS. 


White  Poplar  Sections 

We  make  the  tiut'^^t  Hniiov-Se<tiuiis  in  the  World 
aiiiiniakt.'  nn  cxicptions.  (I.  M.  Doolittle  says: 
"Tlie  last  scctiniis  are  just  ((nuiiiete."  James 
Heddon-"Tlu'y  o.xi-el  everythina  in  the  line  of 
perfect  workmanship."  Prof.  N.  W.McLain— "  The 
sections  excel  anvlhmp  I  have  seen  heretofore." 
J.  B.  Mason— "Have  received  samples  from  all 
iiianufiu-ttirers  wlio  advertise  in  the  bee-papers.  I 
must  say  tins  is  by  far  tlie  nicest  section  X  have 
ever  sc'i'ii."  J  no.  L.  Janeway— "They  seem  perfec- 
tion itscU  so  far  as  human  workmanship  can  go." 
Sample  for  :2-cent  stamp.  Price-List  of  Sections, 
Hives.  Syrio-Albino  Queens  and  Bees,  and  other 
Apiarian  Supplies,  free. 

Address,    UK.  G.  T...  TINKER. 


3Dtf 


NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  OHIO 


I  FOUNDATION. 


IKTPiODUClNG  PENS. 

HENKY  A1,1.EY  has  given  in  the  May 
number  of  the  American  Apiculturist 
several  New  Methods  for  Introducing  both 
Fertile  and  Unfertile  Queens.  Sample  copies 
free.    Address, 

AHIEKICAN  APICIII.TURIST, 

18Atf  WENHAM,  MASS. 


BEES  and  HONEY, 


Management  ef  an  Apiary  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit ;  by 

THOMAS    C.    NEWMAN. 

Editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

It  contains  330  profusely  illustrated  pages 
is  "  fully  up  with  the  times  "  in  all  the  im- 
provements and  inventions  in  tliis  rapidly 
developing  pursuit,  and  presents  the  apiar- 
ist with  everything  that  can  aid  in  the 
successful  management  of  the  lioney-bee, 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  the  most 
honey  in  its  best  and  most  attractive  con- 
dition. 

PRICE— Bound  in  clotli,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

1^~A  liiberal  Discount  to  Dealers,  by 
the  Dozen  or  Htiiidred. 

t^  The  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year  and  the  book,  "  Bees  and 
Honey,"  will  be  sent  for  $1.75. 


13  TJ  isr  li -A.  Ivd: 

AND 

VANDERVOR'J 

WE  have  a  large  stock  of  choice  yellow  bees- 
wa.\,  and  can  furnish  Dunham  comb  founda- 
tion for  brood-comb,  cut  to  any  size  for  40c.  per  lb. 
Extra  tlnn  Vandervort  foundation,  46c.  per  lb.  We 
guarantee  our  foundation  to  be  made  from  pure 
beeawa.x,aud  not  to  sag.  Will  work  up  wax  for  10c 
per  lb.,  and  20  cts.  per  lb.  for  sections. 

9Dtf         COOPBKSVILLB,  Ottawa  Co,,  MICH. 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-E££PEB'S  ADVISER. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  is  pablished  every 
Week,  at  Ten  Shillings  and  lOd.  per  annum,  and 
contains  the  best  practical  Information  for  the 
time  beinn,  showinR  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  one  year,  for  $3.50. 


THE  HORSE, 

By  B.  J.  KENDALL,  M.  D. 

A.  TREATISE  Kivlnft  an  index  of  diseases, 
and  the  symptoms  ;  cause  and  treatment  of  each,  a 
table  Klvinn  all  the  principal  drugs  used  for  the 
horse,  with  the  ordinary  dose,  effects  and  antidote 
when  a  poison  ;  a  table  with  an  enfirraving  of  the 
horse'steeth  at  different  ages,  with  rules  for  telling 
the  age  of  the  horse  :  a  valuable  collection  of  re- 
cipes, and  much  valuable  information. 

Price  85  cents— in  English  or  Qerman. 

THOS.  6.  NETVMAN  db  SON, 

923  &  92.5  West  Madison  Street,     CHICAGO  ILL. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

IAVlKili    furnish    A^'arraiited    Italian 
Queens-BecM    for  Sl.OO  each  ;   Tested 
Queens  for  $'2. 00  each.    Delivered  by  luail. 

PETER  BKICKEY,  Lawrenceburg,  Ky. 

ISAlSt 

Wooden  Pails  for  Honey! 

WE  can  furnish  regular  Wooden  Water-l'ails— 
well  painted  on  the  outside,  and  with  ."i  iron 
hoops  and  u  tight-tlitinK  wood  cover,  at  !Sa.35 
per  dozen.  Thev  will  hold  35  lbs.  of  honey,  and 
when  empty,  can  be  utilized  for  use  as  an  ordinary 
household  pail. 

THOS.  Ci.  NEW^IflAN  &  SOX, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Prices  Reduced. 

THE  "BOSS"  ONE-PIECE 

SECTIONS. 


I'atented  June  28, 1881. 


TTTE    have  REDICED    the  PRICES 


on  OL-p-Piece  Sections  as  follows 

One-Pound    Sections, 

In  lots  of 
500  to  3,000,  ^  1,000, 

^P~  For  larger  orders  write  lor  prices, 

J.  FORXCROOK  &  CO., 

Watertown.  WiB..  April  15, 


$4.00 


5Ctf 


i^~Thos.  G.  Newman  &  Son,  of  Chicago,  sell 
the  one-piece  Sections  manufactured  by  us. 

LOOK!    LOOK! 

AI.r.-WOOD  L,ang9troth  Frames,  same  as  A. 
1.  Root's  make.  $1.50  per  100  ;  *li2..so  per  i.ixm. 
Comb  FoundatioD.  made  on  latest  improved  Mill. 
Heavy,  in  10  or  -20  lb.  box,  40  cts.  per  lb.;  Thin.  4nc. 
Simplicity  Hives,  Sections.  Smokers,  and  Supplies 
generally.  Pare  Italian  Hees  iind  QueetiH  u 
specialty.    Circular  and  Price-ljist  tree. 

16W4t  PARRISH,  Franklin  Co.,  ILLS. 

A  YEAR  AMONG  THE  BEES. 


A  Talk  about  some  of  the  Implements,  Plans 

and  Practices  of   a  Bee-keeper  of   25  years' 

Experience,  ivho  has  for  8  yiars  made  the 

Production  of   Honey  his    Exclusive 

Business. 


GLASS  PAILS 


B^s'  zd:e<,.  c-  o.  zyEix^L.:H]i?,. 


Price,  '7a  centm,  by  mail.  This  is  a  new  work 
of  about  114  pages,  well-printed  and  nicely  bound 
In  cloth.    Address, 

THOS.  G,  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SOLD! 

HAVING  Sold  the  ]<mi  Colonies  of  Bees  offered 
in  the  March  Nuiubera  of  this  Jocknal,  I  am 
now  bookmu  orders  for  Nuclei  ioloiiles  nnd 
QoeeHsOnlv.  Also  Bfe-Keepers*  Supplleii. 

Bend  for  isse  Price-List.    Address, 

Successor  to  Wm.  W.  Cary  &  Son, 
UWtf  COLERAINE.  MASS. 

THE  AinERICAN   APICULTUKIST 

(ESTABLISHED  IN   1883.) 

WILL  be  mailed  to  any  address  for  3  months,  on 
receipt  of  25  cts.  iu  stamps.  fHumple  coplt^a 
free.     Address, 
12Atf       AM.  APICULTURIST,  Wecham,  Mass. 


DOWN,  DOWN,  DOWN ! 

We  Come! 

OJr  ALL  kind3  of  APIARIAN  t'lXTCRES,  we 
quote  lower  prices  in  our  I88H  Circular  than  we 
ever  have  before,  on  all  kinds  of  practical  hives 
now  In  use,  on  Metal  Corners  and  alI-wf)od  frames 
and  the  V-Kroove  Section. Smokers  and  Extracu^rs. 
In  fact  everythinK  pertaininK  to  Bee-Culture.  Be 
sure  and  send  for  our  Circular  before  purchasing 
your  Supplies  for  the  season. 

14Wtf  MAZEPPA,  OTINPi. 

IP  "rou  WANT  a  Kood.  well-made,  durable 
and  practical  Machine,  send  for  the 

I.  X.  I..  HONEY -EXTR.ACrOR. 

For  2  LanKstroth  or  square   frames,  only  $6.50. 
Other  sizes  in  proportion.    Excelsior  Cold-Blast 
Smoker,  postpaid,  70  cts.       W.  C.  R.  KBM  P. 
17A4t  ORLEANS.  IND. 


FOR  HONEY. 


"■rnKSK  Pails  are  made 


>t  the  best  qualily  of 
cleai  Hint  fjlass.  with  a  bail 
Tid  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
When  rilled  with  honey,  the 
attractive  appcaranct*  of 
these  pails  cann"t  be  equal- 
ed by  nnv  nther  style  <tf 
package.  They  can  be  used 
lor  h  u.sehold  ijurposes  by 
conf*utuers.  after  the  honey 
is  removed,  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-tllled  by 
the  apiaiist. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 

To  Itold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen, S1.60 

"        Impounds        "  "  a.OO 

"        3       •■  "  ••  a.50 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 

92:!  &  92.-)  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Moth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smoker,  • 
SQUARE  GLiSS  HONEY-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CHAS.  F.  MPTH  &  SON, 

Freeman  &  Central  Ave..       -       CINCINNATI,  O. 
P.S.— Send  10c.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 

IN  order  to  dispose  of  our  large  stock  of  Hives. 
White-Poplar  and  White-Biisswood  Sections,  we 
will  sell  for  this  season  at  Oreatly  Reduced 
Rat«a.  Send  us  your  order  for  lowest  cash  ilgures 
before  ordering  elsewhere.  We  will  guarantee 
best  of  workmanship. 

THE  H.  F.  M;OEr.r.ER  MFO.  CO.. 

Cor.  Western  Ave.  &  5th  St.,    Davenport,  Iowa. 

6A26t 

Dadaiit's  FoundationFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


BEE  nivea  and  Sections  —Send  to  HEKR  & 
BEULE.  manufacturers,  Beaver  Dam, Wis.,  for 
price  lists.    Good  materials.    Low  prices.      I0A^6t 


LARGE  SALES-SMALL  PEOFITS. 

'pHE.ird  Edition  of  "Uandy-Book  and  Queen- 
1   ReiirinK.".'JOU  pages,  H.h>  illustrations,  bound  in 

cloth,  by  mail $i   lo 

Book  and  sample  latest  improved  Drone  and 

Queen  Trap,  by  mail i  so 

Book  and  tested  queen,  any  race  (from  June 

to  October) 2  00 

Book  and  warranted  queen,  ditto,  ditto 1  75 

Money  Order  office  at  Salem,  Mass.  Postage 
stamps  will  do  for  odd  change.  Send  fort'irculars. 

12Atf         Henry  Alley,  Wenham,  Mass. 

NEW  ONE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL 

THIS  new  size  of  our  Tapering 
^^  Honey  Pails  is  of  uniform  design 

JjUj^^^with  the  other  sizes,  having  the  top 
ijirnmH^SBif/ edge  turned  over,  and  has  a  bail  or 
handle,— making  it  very  convenient 
to  carry.  It  is  weli-made  and,  when 
dlled  nith  honey,  makes  a  novel  and 
attractive  small  package,  that  can 
i^Si  be  sold  for  liu  cents  or  less.  Many 
conj-umers  will  buy  it  in  order  to  give  the  children 
a  handsome  tov  pail.  PRICE,  75  cents  per 
dozen,  or  $5.00  per  lOO. 

THOS.  G.  NEWIttAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  92.')  West  Madison  Street.       CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Dadant's  FouudatioiiFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  columo- 

OTTie  BUYERS'  GUIDE  Is 
Issued  Marcli  aucl  Sept., 
eaiU  year,  i^e^  280  pages, 
8',. xll^,  incl>es,\vitliover 
3,500'  Uliistrations  —  a 
whole  Pictiu-e  Gallery. 
GIVES  AVholesale  Prices 
ffirrrt  fn  rotisn im-rs  on  all  goods  for 
personal  or  family  use.  Tells  liow  to 
cnler,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
tlxin^f  you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or 
liave  f  n  wiiii.  These  INVALUABLE 
BOOKS  contain  information  gleaned 
from  the.  markets  of  the  world.  We 
^vjll  mail  a  copy  FREE  to  any  ad- 
tlress  upon  receipt  of  10  cts.  to  defray 
expense  of  mailing.  Let  us  hear  from 
you.  Respectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

227  ik  229  W  abash  Aveoue,  Chicago,  111. 

12A13t 

Italian  Bees  in  Iowa. 

0/-^  TENTS  to  $1    per    lb.;    QUEENS, 
\J\J  30  cents   to    $2.50.      NUCLEI    and 
COLONIES.    Order  from  my  new  Circular. 
OLIVER  FOSTER, 

10.\tf       MT.  VERNON,  Linn  Co.,  IOWA. 

Fruit-Farm  &  Aioiary 

FOR  SAL,E  CHEAP! 

QO  ACRES,  hill-land.'-^  well-stocked  with  apples, 
f/O  peaches,  pears,  plums,  quinces,  ttrapes.  and 
small  truit.  in  fine  bearing  condition.  The  remain- 
der is  in  pasture,  ffrass.  Krain,  etc.  Apiary  contains 
140  ITAI>IAN  COLONIES  in  Lanestroth 
bives.  Bee-house  and  all  modern  appliances  for 
apiculture,  in  as  good  location  for  bees  and  honer 
as  can  be  found,  tlood  li»-room  house,  beautifully 
located.  cimimandinK  a  view  of  the  city,  river  and 
surroundint;  country.  New  barn  and  out-buildings, 
cistern,  never-failing  springs,  etc.  Reasons  for 
selling— age  and  ill-health. 

lAtf     s.  A.  STIUMAN,  LOUISIANA,  WO. 

MANUFACTORY 

FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others 
with 

Hives,  Sections,  Sblpplng-Crates, 
Sui>ers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds.  I  make  aspecialty  of  LANGSTROTH 
AND  M0DE8T  HIVES.  Correspondence  wlih 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address. 

GEORGE  TAYL.OR, 
nitf  DUNDEE.  Kane  Co.,  ILLS. 

FOR  SlIjE.      I  May.  Jun.  After 

n...._.     Untested,  fl.oo    tl.oo      .85 

X""*""" 'Tested,  2.50      2.00    1.50 

2-fr.  Nuclei— untested  queen.  3.(X)     2.75    2.25 

Also  Bee-Hives,  Foundation,  etc.  Send  for  Price 
List.  JSTO.  NEBEL,  dH  SON. 

13D6t  HIGH  HILL,  Mont.  Co.,  MO. 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 


VoLXXIL     May  19, 1886.    No,20. 


Artificial  Honey.— The  late  falsehoods 
about  the  "manufacture"  of  "artificial 
honey,"  by  the  religious  and  secular  press, 
has  led  many  to  offer  to  sell  recipes  for 
malting:  such.  A  correspondent  sends  us  a 
circular  offering  recipes  for  sale,  with  the 
following  letter  : 


point,"  and  demand  legislation  to  protect 
tliem  from  such  depraved  and  infamous 
scoundrels,  we  know  not  1  Meanwhile 
millions  are  being  poisoned  daily;  by  slow 
but  sure  steps,  hopelessly  driven  to  their 
graves  by  the  cupidity  and  avarice  of 
villainous  adulterators! 


^ 


I  enclose  an  advertisement  of  recipes. 
Among  them  is  one  for  malting  "artificial 
honey."  It  is  claimed  that  this  stuff  can 
scarcely  be  diRtinguished  from  the  genuine 
article.    This  advertisement  is  from  a  firm 

by  the  name  of  Ellis,  in  Chicago.    If  there  is  i.  .  ^,  ,  , 

aiiy  law  for  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of    thus  of  the  good  prospect  . 


Outlook    for     tlie    Honey    Crop.— On 

page  :!l-t,  Mr.  S.  F.  Newman,  of  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  asserts  that  the  present  season  has 
been  the  best,  so  far,  for  bees,  that  he  has 
"ever  known,"  and  adds  :  "We  have  had  a 
constant  flow  of  honey  for  about  five  weeks 
from  maples  andfruittrees,  and  the  weather 
has  been  very  pleasant.  We  already  have 
about  1,000  pounds  of  honey,  and  our  bees 
are  in  fine  condition  to  take  advantage  of 
the  white  clover  when  it  blossoms— the 
lower  stories  of  the  hives  being  packed  full 
of  bees  and  honey.  We  expect  a  very  pros- 
pei'ous  season." 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Heater,  of  Columbus,  Nebr., 
says  that  her  bees  are  "  all  booming  on  fruit 
bloom  now,  and  some  are  preparing  to 
swarm." 

Ale.t  Rose,  of  Sullivan,  Ills.,  reports  that 
his  "  bees  are  storing  honey  in  the  sections 
now,"  and  that  the  prospect  is  fine  for  an 
early  honey-harvest." 

C.  W.  Dayton,  Bradford,  Iowa,  reports  the 
first  natural  swarm  on  May  8,  and  that  the 
bees  are  gathering  honey  freely  from  fruit 
bloom. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Dorr,  of  Worden,  Ills.,  reports 
that  his  first  swarm  came  out  on  Sunday, 
April  18. 

Geo.  E.  Hilton,  of  Fremont,  Mich.,  writes 
Never  in  the 


blackberries,   etc.,   aiV  just  «f>enln^(  itvi 
that  with  the  locusts  ^C^ve  fh^  bees 
they  can  attend  to.' 

Other  testimony  Is 
Take  the  country  all 
Dibbern  is  quite  correct  ill 
the  weathershall  continue! 
ne.vt  7  or  8  weeks,  we  shall 
and  largest  crop  of  honey  this  countiT, 
produced.' 


Honie«ITIacle    Binders     for    the     Beb 

.loURNAL.  —  Mr.  Gardner  H.  Perkins,  of 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  has  sent  us  a  sample  of 
one  he  uses,  and  we  will  attempt  to  describe 
it. 

He  has  a  cover  of  card-board  large  enoush 
to  wrap  around  tho  Journals  to  be  bound. 
Then  runs  a  long  pin  through  each  end  of 
a  whalebone  spring  (2  inches  long),  and  then 
through  the  cover  and  Journals — the  point 
of  the  pin  is  then  turned  up  something  like 
a  meat  hook.  The  spring  holds  them  tight, 
and  other  Journals  can  be  added  by  hitch- 
ing them  on  this  hook,  inside  the  last  cover. 
Of  course  to  use  such  a  binder  is  better  than 
to  let  the  numbers  be  lost  or  soiled,  but  an 
Emerson  Hinder,  made  expressly  for  it,  is 
vastly  superior,  and  with  care  will  last  for 
8  or  10  years— making  the  real  cost  only 
about  10  cents  a  year.  Every  one  should 
obtain  an  Emerson  Binder  if  possible  :  if 
not,  then  make  such  as  is  described  above. 


such  stuff,  it  should  be  put  in  force  imme- 
diately, and  this  compans'  be  prosecuted.— 
K   L.  C. 

Here  is  what  is  said  about  the  recipe  in 
the  circulars  : 

Artificial  Honey.— Equal  to  bee's  honey, 
and  often  mistaken  by  the  best  of  judges  to 
be  genuine.  It  is  palatable  and  luxurious  : 
costs  8  cents  per  pound,  to  make,  and  will 
sell  for  10  cents  per  pound,  while  bee's 
hfiney  sells  for  '25  to  3.5  cents.  Agents  make 
mnney  fast  selling  the  recipe  to  boarding- 
hC)uses,  stores,  and  private  families  at  SI 
cai'h.  In  an  average  territory  you  can  easily 
sell  ten  recipes  a  day,  tor  SI  each.  Ten 
dollars  clear  profit.  One  agent  writes  ;  "I 
average  a  recipe  at  every  sixth  house." 

As  Ellis  only  offers  to  sell  the  recipe  for 
making  "artificial  honey,"  and  get  his  agents 
to  do  the  same,  there  seems  to  be  no  law  to 
privent  him  from  doing  so.  He  sells  it  for 
\vliat  it  is— making  a  bogus  article:  an 
imitation  I  ! 

W  h  at  /oo!s  people  must  be  to  buy  a  recipe 
to  make  a  bogus  article,  an  imitation,  when 
the  genuine  article  can  be  purchased  for 
about  the  same  price  I 

What  a  liar  Ellis  is  to  say  that  "  bees' 
hrmey  sells  for  2,5  to  35  cents  "  per  pound  ! 
Many  bee-keepers  would  be  glad  to  get  10 
cents  per  pound  for  their  crop  of  extracted 
honey  in  bulk. 

Uut— just  as  long  as  people  will  allow  the 
nefarious  trafiic  of  selling  food  which  is 
adulterated  (such  as  bogus  butter  and  the 
likci,  there  will  be  no  law  to  prohibit  its 
manufacture  and  sale  1  When  "the  people  " 
demand  that  such  a  law  be  enacted  and 
rigidly  enforced,  then  it  will  be  done— as  it 
is  in  Great  Britain  and  other  oldercountries. 
How  long  it  will  take  the  people  of  America 
to  "  screw  up  their  courage  to  the  sticking 


history  of  my  keeping  bees  has  there  been 
so  favorable  a  spring  as  this.  The  weather 
has  been  of  the  very  best.  Ever  since  the 
first  willow  bloom  there  has  been  honey 
enough  coming  in  to  stimulate  brood-rear- 
ing, and  now  we  are  in  the  midst  of  fruit 
bloom,  and  my  strongest  colonies  have  been 
at  work  in  the  surplus  cases.  My  first  swarm 
came  out  on  May  11,  which  is  10  days  earlier 
than  I  ever  had  one  before.  The  prospects 
for  a  good  yield  were  never  better." 

C.  H.  Dibbern,  of  Milan,  Ills.,  adds  his 
testimony  as  follows  :  "  I  have  never  known 
a  season  so  favorable  to  bees  as  the  present. 
They  have  worked  almost  every  day  since 
they  were  put  out,about  the  middle  of  April. 
There  has  been  no  cold  storms  to  chill  the 
brood,  and  they  have  built  up  nicely.  The 
weather  is  now  just  right  for  honey  gather- 
ing, and  the  bees  are  improving  the  "shining 
hours"  from  dayligbtuntil  dark  ;  some  even 
returning  so  late  that  they  cannot  find  their 
hives  ;  others  drop  exhausted  at  the  en- 
trances. If  we  have  suitable  weather  for 
the  next  two  months,  we  will  have  the  finest 
and  largest  crop  of  honey  this  country  has 
ever  produced.  The  statement  that  after 
fruit  bloom  there  will  be  a  dearth  of  honey 
till  white  clover  comes,  does  not  apply  to  my 
locality.  Bees  just  now  are  fairly  booming 
on  honey  locusts,  which  is  yielding  honey 
abundantly.  Our  fruit  bloom,  apples,  plums, 
cherries,  etc..  is  immediately  succeeded  by 
the  wild  crab  and  hawthorne,  of  which  we 
have  an  abundance.  The  honey  locusts  are 
only  just  commencing  to  bloom,  and  as  we 
have  hundreds  of  trees  within  reach,  they 
will  carry  us  into  the  white  clover  harvest 
1  without  any  dearth.    Theu,  too,  raspberries, 


Punctuality  in  sending  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal results  in  its  being  received  puuctually 
by  its  readers.  They  always  know  when  it 
will  come,  and  do  not  have  to  make  a  num- 
ber of  trips  to  the  Post-othce  for  it,  and 
sometimes  be  bitterly  disappointed  in  its 
non-arrival.  Mr.  C.  W.  Dayton,  of  Bradford, 
Iowa,  writes  thus  on  this  subject  : 

I  take  and  read  seven  papers,  four  of  them 
bee-periodicals,  but  among  them  all,  there 
is  none  so  punctual  as  the  A.merican  Bee 
Journal.  Every  Thursday  morning  at  9 
o'clock  I  take  it  out  of  the  office,  year  in  and 
year  out,  and  that  punctuality  alone  is  in 
itself  a  gratification  worth  many  times  the 
subscription  price.  If  $5  instead  of  $1  was 
required  to  get  it,  I  should  take  it  all  the 
same. 

"  System  "  and  "  order  "  are  necessary  to 
satisfy  our  patrons,  and  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  our  efforts  are  appreciated.  The 
forms  of  type  are  closed  up  every  Saturday 
afternoon.  On  Monday  they  are  placed  on 
a  fast-running  steam  press,  and  even  while 
its  readers  are  asleep  on  Monday  night,  the 
presses  are  still  rattling  away  for  their 
comfort  and  edification.  On  Tuesday 
morning  .50  girls  fold  up  the  sheets,  and 
theu  they  are  stitched  by  steam  wiring 
machines.  While  this  is  being  done  the 
addresses  are  printed  and  pasted  on  the 
wrappers  by  machinery,  and  at  4  p.m.  the 
Journals  are  wrapped  up,  put  in  sacks  and 
taken  away  in  a  wagon  to  the  General  Post- 
Olfice,  3  miles  away.  This  programme  does 
not  vary  au  hour  scarcely  once  a  year. 


Hives  for  increase  will  be  needed  soon. 
Order  them  at  once  if  not  already  done. 
Also  sections  for  the  surplus  honey  crop, 
which  will  soon  be  on  hand. 


Franli  Cliesliire's  new  book  on  Bees 
and  Bee-Keeping,  can  be  had  at  this  office. — 
Vol.  I,  bound  in  cloth,  $2.50,  postpaid. 
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Replies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


Tlie  Mating  of  Queens. 

Query,  No.  251. — In  answer  to  Query, 
No. '3^4,  about  the  distance  a  queen  will  fly 
to  meet  the  drone,  is  not  the  distance  siven 
too  great  ?  Bo  not  the  drones  go  part  way  ? 
-J.  S.  B. 

Very  likely  they  meet  half  way. — A. 
J.  Cook. 

We  said  one  mile.  The  drones 
probably  go  over  half  way.— Dadant 
&  Son. 

We  are  gradually  learning  a  little 
about  the  subject,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Qiuch  is  known  positively. 
— C.  C.  Miller. 

I  think  you  are  correct  in  suggest- 
ing that  the  drones  go  part  of  the 
way,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  their  part  is  the  greater 
part.— JAME.S  IIkddon. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  knows 
which  does  the  most  of  the  traveling. 
All  I  know  is  that  I  have  had  queens 
mate  with  drones  reared  five  or  more 
miles  from  my  apiary.— G.  M.  Doo- 

LITTLE. 

In  all  probability  they  do.  If  you 
will  throw  fine  flour  on  some  drones, 
after  noon,  you  will  liiid  that  they 
will  be  absent  from  one  to  two  hours, 
giving  an  opportunity  to  go  a  long 
distance.  But  this  is  all  guess-work. 
—II.  1).  Cutting. 

This  is  a  subject  of  which  I  knoiv 
bnt  little,  except  that  queens  have 
mated  with  drones  from  hives  at  the 
distance  mentioned.— W.  Z.  Hutch- 
inson. 

To  the  first  part  of  your  question  I 
think  I  should  say  yes.  I  have  good 
reasons  to  believe  that  virgin  queens 
rarely,  if  ever,  go  out  of  the  range  of 
visioii  from  their  homes.  I  feel  sure 
that  this  is  the  case  as  a  general  rule. 
The  case  is  different  with  the  drones. 
I  could  not  find  room  to  discuss  the 
matter  here,  but  nature  has  evidently 
imposed  the  greatest  risk  upon  the 
drones.— G.  W.  Demaukk. 

Yes,  queens  never  fly  very  far  from 
the  hives,  probably  never, more  than 
one-half  of  a  mile.  The  drones  not 
only  have  powerliil  wings,  but  are 
able  to  maintain  for  two  hours  at  a 
time,  vvilliout  rest,  their  wonderfully 
rapid  flight,  and  traverse  over  miles 
of  country.  The  wing-power  of  the 
worker  bees  will  never  fail  with  such 
matchless  winged  sires ;  especially 
since  the  male  is  prepotent  over  the 
female  offspring.— (i.  Ij.  Tinker. 

Answers  to  this  query  are  all  theo- 
retical. It  is  assuuied  with  some  show 
of  proof,  however,  tliat  drones  have  a 
particular  place  of  congregation,  and 
ttie  queens  are  met  by  them  there.  In 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  this 
idea  is  as  good  as  any.  Tlie  facts  can 
only  be  determined  by  thorough 
tests.— J.  E.  Pond.  Jr. 


Room  for  Surplus  Honey, 

Query,  No.  252.— In  using  the  Falconer 
chaff  hive,  how  many  sections  would  it  be 
be-it  to  use  on  top  of  the  brood-frames— a 
rackful  holding  five  rows  of  nine  each,  one 
holding  four  rows  of  8  each,  or  four  rows  of 
n  each  ?— Ohio. 

Thirty-six  sections  abore  the  brood- 
chamber  is  the  number  most  gener- 
ally in  use.— W.  T.  Falconer. 

I  never  have  used  the  hive  named, 
but  I  suppose  it  would  depend  on  the 
strength  of  the  colony  and  the  size  of 
the  sections.  A  good,  strong  colony 
ought  to  take  Ave  rows  of  nine  each, 
if  1-pound  sections  are  used.- C.  C. 
Miller. 

I  never  have  used  the  Falconer 
chaff  hive,  but  I  have  had  the  best 
success  with  3  rows  of  8,  making  24 
sections  to  the  rack,  and  tiering  up  2 
and  3  racks  high.— H.  U.  Cutting. 

I  should  cover  the  entire  brood-nest 
with  sections.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Either  would  do,  but  1  prefer  a  sur- 
plus arrangement  which  would  allow 
of  putting  on  2  rows  of  8  each,  and  in 
a  week  another  8,  and  so  on  until  all 
the  room  is  utilized.  The  putting  on 
of  the  whole  surplus-room  at  the  start 
often  discourages  the  bees, —  G.  M. 
Doolittle. 

I  prefer  to  tier  up  the  sections,  and 
I  object  very  decidedly  to  such  large 
section-cases.  For  the  ordinary  pound 
section,  four  sows  of  5  or  (>  each  are 
enough  under  all  circumstances. — G. 
L.  Tinker. 

I  do  not  know  the  size  of  the  top  of 
the  brood-nest  of  the  Falconer  hive. 
I  prefer  a  section-case  made  just  the 
size  of  the  top  of  the  brood-chamber, 
and  made  so  that  the  sections  will 
run  parallel  with  the  frames.  The 
length  of  the  case  can  be  regulated  to 
suit  the  length  of  the  hive  by  nailing 
cleats  on  the  ends,  if  necessary.  A 
case  holding  32  sections  suits  me  best 
for  tiering  up.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

I  have  never  used  the  Falconer 
hive,  but  it;  will  depend  upon  the 
honey  -  flow.  When  honey  is  being 
gathered  in  large  quantities  give  am- 
ple room  ;  when  in  less  degree,  give 
less  ;  in  fact,  proportion  the  room  giv- 
en to  size  of  colony  and  amount  of 
honey  being  gathered,  and  you  can- 
not go  far  wrong,— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 


Reversing  Frames, 

Query,  No.  253.— In  reversing  frames, 
ilo  the  bees  not  have  a  great  amount  of  ex- 
tra work  to  do  in  changing  the  cells?  Most 
of  the  combs  of  brood  that  I  have  noticed, 
on  the  upper  side,  have  a  strip  of  honey, 
and  the  celts  dip  towards  the  centre.  I 
would  think  that  in  reversing  the  combs,  if 
the  honey  was  very  thin,  it  would  run  out. 
Do  the  bees  change  the  the  angle  of  the 
cells  ?— Oregon. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  bees 
change  the  angle. — C.  C.  Miller. 

All  the  experience  I  have  had  was 
in  reversing  sections.      This  causes 


the  bees  extra  work,  for  the  reasons 
given  in  the  query.— G.  M.  Doolit- 
tle. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  such  change 
is  made,  and  certainly  the  honey  does 
not  run  out.  I  hnd  that  I  get  more 
honey,  and  such  facts  are  worth 
oceans  of  theory. — A.  J.  Cook. 

I  think  not.  No  nectar  is  thinner 
than  that  gathered  from  fruit-bloom, 
and  it  will  not  run  out  of  the  combs 
until  they  are  held  nearly  horizontal. 
Even  when  water  is  poured  into  a 
comb  it  is  pretty  hard  to  shake  it  all 
out.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

In  transferring  combs  I  frequently 
put  the  top  side  of  the  combs  down 
and  the  bees  seem  to  tix  the  cells  all 
right.  The  thin  honey  will  sometimes 
run  out  when  handling  the  combs.  In- 
verting combs  will  never  give  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  practical  bee-men  will  soon  learn 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  reverse  combs 
or  hives  for  practical  purposes.— G. 
W.  Dejiaree, 

All  the  work  the  bees  are  induced 
to  perform  by  reversing,  is  profitable 
work  for  the  bee-keeper.  No,  the  bees 
do  not  change  the  pitch  of  the  cells, 
nor  does  the  honey  run  out.— James 
IIeddon. 

1.  Yes,  most  certainly,  and  also  in 
conveying  the  stores  to  the  upper 
story,  as  it  all  must  be  moved  a  sec- 
ond time.  2.  Yea,  at  times,  but  the 
idea  of  the  reversionists  is,  that  the 
frames  will  be  re-reversed  in  a  short 
time.  The  whole  theory  of  reversing 
is  against  nature  and  natural  laws.— 
J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

I  have  never  noticed  that  the  bees 
changed  the  angle  or  "  dip  "  of  the 
cells,  and  the  thin  honey  does  not  run 
out.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  bees 
did  change  it,  and  that  it  caused  them 
a  great  deal  of  work,  what  would  we 
care  if  better  results  were  secured  V  It 
is  the  "  results  "  that  we  are  working 
for,  and  not  to  save  the  bees  from 
labor.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 


Con'ventioD  Notices. 


tW  The  Northwestern  Illinois  and  Southwes- 
tern Wisconsin  Bee-Keepers' Association  will  bold 
their  next  meeting  at  Mr.  Kd  Whittlesey's.  12^ 
miles  south  of  Pecatunica,  Ills.,  on  May  -25.  l?8fi. 

J.  STEWAHT.  S«f. 


tS~  The  Illinois  Central  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  neit  meeting  at 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day Oct.  19  and  20,  1886. 

,1.  M.  Hambauoh,  See. 


la?"  The  next  annual  meetlns  of  the  MichipaD 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  ii> 
Ypsilantl,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  I  and  -2.  1886. 

H.  D.  CCTTING,  Sic. 


System  and  Success. 

t^>~  All  who  intend  to  be  systematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
the  prices  are  reduced,  as  follows  : 

For    .')()  colonies  (1'20  pages) $100 

"     100  colonies  (2'20  pages)  125 

"     '200  colonies  (-120  pages)  150 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  foi  a  few  col- 
onies,  give  room  tor  an  increase  of  numbers, 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 
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Explaiiatorj-.— The  figures  bekoiie  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  aftkr,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  springs  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  nuiy  reciuire. 

This  mark  0  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  center  of  the  State  named; 
5  north  of  the  center;  9  south;  O*  east; 
+0  west;  and  thisd  northeast;  xi  northwest: 
o- southeast;  and  P  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


For  the  American  Bee  JournaL 


Siipersetoig  of  Queens,  etc. 


G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 


The  question  is  asked,  "How  do 
bees  kuow  when  to  supersede  a 
queen  ?"  and  as  the  time  of  such 
superseding  of  queens  is  near  at  hand, 
perliaps  a  few  words  on  the  subject 
may  not  be  uninteresting. 

After  a  careful  watching  of  all  cases 
of  supersedure  of  queens  which  have 
come  under  my  notice,  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  the  bees,  as  a  rule,  super- 
sede a  queen  on  account  of  her  ceas- 
ing to  be  as  prolific  as  she  has  been 
heretofore,  and  especially  is  this  the 
case  where  the  attempt  is  made  to 
replace  the  old  queen  previous  to 
swarming,  or  immediately  after  the 
prime  swarm  has  sought  a  new  abode, 
say  during  the  first  two  weeks  after 
the  swarm  has  been  hived. 

In  all  of  the  cases  of  supersedure 
which  happened  at  the  times  above 
mentioned,  the  queens  were  failing, 
and  soon  died,  nearly  always  before 
the  young  queen  began  laying,  so  that 
I  had  positive  evidence  that  the'few- 
ness  of  eggs  laid  by  the  queen  was 
the  real  cause  of  her  being  replaced 
by  another  from  her  brood.  Later  in 
the  season,  however,  the  evidence 
that  the  bees  know  at  r.ll  times  what 
they  are  about,  is  not  so  great ;  thus 
we  have  exceptions  to  some  of  the 
rules  regarding  the  workings  of  our 
pets. 

During  the  latter  part  of  August, 
in  1.S72, 1  found  that  the  bees  were 
bent  on  superseding  one  of  my  very 
choicest  queens  ;  so  as  fast  as  they  got 
the  queen-cells  capped  I  removed 
them.  While  cutting  out  these  cells 
one  day,  having  a  friend  with  me  who 
kept  bees,  we  found  a  nice  young 
queen  which  had  hatched  from  an 
unobserved  cell,  at  the  sight  of  which 
he  said  he  would  give  rae  $2  for  the 
old  queen  and  take  his  chances  on 
her.  As  he  was  an  apiarist  of  con- 
siderable experience,  I  thought  he 
knew  what  he  was  about,  especially 
as  I  had  explained  the  wliole  matter 
to  him;  sol  let  hira  have  her.  He 
took  her  home,  succeeded  in  safely 
introducing  her,  and  to  the  surprise 
of  both  of  us,  she  lived  and  did  good 
work  for  two  years,  he  rearing  scores 


of  queens  from  her.  This  proved  to 
me  that  the  bees  made  mistakes  some- 
times. 

Another  case  coming  under  my 
observation,  showed  a  still  worse 
blunder  on  the  part  of  the  bees.  In 
the  fall  of  1880,  as  I  was  preparing  my 
bees  for  winter,  I  found  two  queens 
in  a  hive,  the  mother  having  her  wing 
clipped.  They  were  left  to  see  what 
the  result  would  be.  In  the  spring 
both  were  there  and  soon  had  the  hive 
full  of  brood.  One  day  Prof.  Boyn- 
ton  (who  exposed  the  "  Cardiff  giant  " 
fraud),  called  on  me  and  I  showed 
him  tlie  two  queens,  both  on  the  same 
comb,  which  seemed  to  be  a  great 
curiosity  to  him.  After  he  returned 
home  he  sent  me  a  high  price  for  the 
colony,  as  he  wished  to  study  into  the 
matter,  but  when  I  went  to  prepare 
them  for  shipment,  I  could  find  only 
the  old  queen  in  the  hive.  After  a 
short  search  in  front  of  the  hive  I 
found  the  young  one  where  the  bees 
had  drawn  her  out.  Tiie  old  one 
failed  fast,  and  was  only  able  to  lead 
out  a  swarm  (from  the  brood  of  the 
two)  before  she  died.  These  are  the 
only  two  exceptions  to  the  rule,  which 
I  have  found. 

BEES  DYING  ON  THE  SNOW. 

Another  asks,  "Is  there  any  way  to 
prevent  bees  from  coming  out  of  their 
hives  and  dying  by  tlie  hundreds  on 
the  snow  V"  In  answer  to  this  I  will 
give  my  plan  to  prevent  such  loss, 
but  first  I  wish  to  say  that  there  are 
two  causes  for  bees  acting  thus  ;  one 
of  which  is  bee-diarrhea,  and  the 
other  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  and 
about  the  entrance.  If  the  former  is 
the  cause,  the  bees  might  as  well  die 
on  the  snow  as  anywhere,  for  die  they 
will ;  but  if  the  latter,  the  cause 
should  be  removed  by  shading  the 
hive. 

As  the  sunshine  is  apt  to  entice  all 
bees  out  more  or  less,  I  always,  at  the 
beginning  of  winter,  lean  up  a  wide 
board,  nearly  as  long  as  the  hive  is 
wide,  in  front  of  the  entrance,  which 
not  only  keeps  tlie  sun  from  enticing 
the  bees  out  when  it  is  too  cold  for 
them  to  tly,  but  shields  the  bees  from 
the  cold  vrinds  which  would  otherwise 
blow  directly  in  at  the  entrance. 
Whenever  a  light  snow  falls  I  sweep 
the  snow  up  over  this  board  and  still 
higher  up  on  the  hive,  which  gives 
additional  protection.  As  this  takes 
but  a  few  moments  I  consider  that  I 
am  well  paid  for  doing  it. 

There  is  one  point  wherein  some  are 
deceived  regarding  dead  bees  on  the 
snow.  Bees  can  rise  as  safely  from 
melting  snow  as  from  bare  ground,  if 
the  air  is  only  warm  enough.  The 
degree  of  warmth  required  I  find  to 
be  4.5"  in  the  shade,  providing  it  is 
still,  with  the  sun  shining  ;  yet  with 
even  a  warmer  temperature  the  snow 
will  often  appear  covered  with  dead 
bees.  A  little  careful  watching  will 
show  that  these  dead  bees  are  those 
brought  from  the  hive  and  dropped 
by  the  other  bees  while  they  are 
"house-cleaning;"  this  house-clean- 
ing is  always  going  on  when  the 
weather  will  permit  of  a  flight. 
Again,  100  bees  will  make  more  show 
on  the  snow  than  as  many  thousand 


would  on  bare  ground.    For  this  rea- 
son we  are  often  alarmed  when  there 
is  no  occasion  for  it. 
15orodino,0  N.  Y. 


rcjr  the  American  Bee  J<)umal. 


Are  Bees  TaxaMe  ProBerty  ? 


T.   U.  ISLAIU. 


I  should  like  the  above  query  an- 
swered in  the  columns  of  the  Bee 
Journal.  So  far  as  I  know,  bees 
have  never  been  taxed  in  this  locality, 
but  I  have  been  informed  by  an 
officer  of  the  town  in  which  I  reside 
that  my  bees  will  be  assessed  this 
year.  \  am  willing  to  concede  the 
right  to  tax  hives  and  other  fixtures 
of  that  kind,  as  well  as  merchantable 
honey  on  hand  at  the  time  the  assess- 
ment was  made ;  but  in  my  judgment 
colonies  of  bees  are  not  taxable  any 
more  than  are  dogs.  They  might  put 
bees  on  the  same  plane  as  dogs,  and 
require  bee-keepers  to  take  out 
licenses  (when  the  legislature  enacts 
such  a  law),  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
our  tenure  of  property  in  bees  is  so 
uncertain  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
assess  them.  I  may  have  .50  colonies 
on  May  1,  when  the  assessment  is 
made,  and  lose  half  of  them  before 
clover  comes  ;  I  may  put  them  in  in 
the  fall  and  lose  %  of  them  before 
spring  (as  I  did  two  years  ago) ;  or  my 
colonies  may  come  out  so  light  as  to 
be  valueless,  while  my  neighbor  may 
have  his  in  good  condition,  but  the 
average  assessor  would  value  all  alike. 

I  should  like  to  know  the  practice 
in  other  States  in  this  matter,  and  if 
there  is  a  lawyer  among  our  brother- 
hood I  should  like  a  legal  opinion 
upon  the  matter  as  early  as  can  be 
convenient.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  all  bee-keepers. 

From  what  I  hear  at  this  date  bee- 
keepers have  lost  heavily  in  this  and 
adjoining  counties  the  past  winter. 
My  bees  came  out  in  good  condition. 
I  lost  (i  colonies  out  of  (SO  put  into  the 
cellar. 

Neenah,©*  Wis. 

[Your  query  will  be  duly  submitted 
and  answered  in  the  CJuery  Depart- 
ment in  due  course.— Ed.] 


For  the  American  Bee  Jourxial. 


Temperature  Inside  of  tlie  HiTes, 


WM.  F.  KANZLER. 


In  preparing  my  bees  for  winter  last 
autumn,  I  arranged  an  average  colony 
so  that  every  day  I  could  read  on  a 
thermometer  placed  at  the  inside  of 
the  hive,  tlie  degrees  of  either  heat  or 
cold  ;  for  I  do  not  believe  in  guessing, 
and  I  am  not  so  full  of  vanity  as  to 
think  that  I  know  the  temperature  or 
dampness  of  the  inside  without  the 
use  of  a  thermometer  or  hygrometer. 

To  do  this  so  that  I  should  not  jar 
the  hive  and  molest  the  bees  in  cold 
weather,  I  procured  an  elbow-shaped 
thermometer,  the  shorter  part  of 
which  is  5  inches  long  and  bent  in  a 
right  angle  ;  then  I  cut  a  }^-inch  hole 
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in  the  sheet  of  burlap  lying  over  the 
frames,  and  bored  with  a  >^-inch  hole 
right  over  the  winter  cluster,  and 
plunged  the  short  end  of  the  ther- 
mometer through  this  hole  into  the 
hive  about  5  inches  deep,  so  that  the 
longer  end  would  lie  Hat  over  the 
frames.  Over  the  thermometer  I  laid 
4  sheets  of  wadding  to  keep  the  bees 
warm,  and  then  placed  the  cap  on  the 
hive. 

The  cap  is  roof -shaped,  6  inches 
high  on  the  sides,  and  moves  very 
easily.  My  hives  are  like  iVIr.  Da- 
dant's,  holding  13  or  14  of  American 
frames  12  inches  deep,  and  standing 
in  a  shed  on  the  east  side  of  my 
smoke-house,  so  that  the  hives  can 
be  worked  from  the  rear  ;  in  the  front 
I  place  bundles  of  corn-stalks  to  keep 
rain  and  snow  off,  and  between  the 
hives  I  pack  dry  wheat-straw,  the 
ends  of  the  shed  being  closed  with 
boards. 

When  I  want  to  know  if  my  bees 
are  comfortable  or  not,  I  enter  the 
shed  by  a  door  on  one  end,  take  off 
the  cap  without  a  knock  or  jar,  lift 
the  wadding,  and  the  thermometer 
lies  before  nie  and  shows,  to  my  great 
joy,  without  opening  the  hive  or 
molesting  the  bees,  that  the  hees  are 
lu  better  circumstances  than  the  birds 
in  the  open  air.  On  Jan.  12— the 
coldest  day— the  thermometer  showed 
+70°  in  the  inside  of  the  hive,  and 
—22°  in  the  open  air ;  on  Feb.  5,  in- 
side, +41°,  and  outside,  —4°.  I  live 
in  latitude  38°  8'  north,  and  I  shall  not 
take  it  as  a  personal  Insult  if  the 
thermometer  of  another  observer  in 
a  higher  latitude  shows  another  num- 
ber of  degrees,  or  if  some  one  else 
makes  other  conclusions  than  I  do. 
Until  to-day  the  mercury  never  was 
lower  in  the  inside  of  the  hive  than 
32°,  and  that  only  for  two  days,  on 
Feb.  16  and  17;  and  to  find  out  if  the 
bees  were  sleeping  or  awake,  in  clos- 
ing the  cap  one  day,  I  let  it  down  not 
very  carefully,  and  it  gave  a  light  jar, 
and  one  hour  after  the  thermometer 
showed  2-'  more.  In  finding  that  the 
temperature  changes  almost  every 
day,  and  sometimes  in  opposition 
with  the  outside  air,  i.e.,  when  the 
outside  temperature  lowered  the  in- 
side temperature  advanced,  I  con- 
cluded that  the  bees  must  be  in  mo- 
tion to  create  this  warmth ;  and  be- 
sides thiSj  old  naturalists  and  close 
observers  in  the  old  and  new  worlds 
told  us  long  ago  (see  Langstroth's 
Hive  and  Honey- Bee,  page  335)  that 
they  marked  their  bees  in  an  ob- 
servatory hive  with  different  colors, 
and  in  watching  closely,  they  found 
that  the  bees  were  moving  in  the 
coldest  weather;  that  those  which 
were  on  the  outside  of  the  cluster 
could  be  seen  in  a  few  days  on  the  in- 
side. I  never  doubted  these  state- 
ments, and  therefore  I  did  not  open 
my  hive,  and  made  no  glass  doors  to 
it.  I  desired  only  to  find  out  the 
temperature  of  the  inside  of  the  hive 
for  my  own  information  and  to  satisfy 
my  curiosity. 

As  given  in  the  Bienen-Zeitung  of 
Nordlingen,  for  188,5,  page  245,  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  German- Austrian 
Bee  -  Keepers'  Society,  at  Liegnitz, 
in  Silesia,  the   Rev.  Schoenfeld— the 


greatest  scientific  bee-keeper  in  Ger- 
many— said:  "We  know  as  a  cer- 
tainty that  bees  in  their  winter  cluster 
are  in  a  constant  rotation,  so  that 
bees  which  are  today  on  the  right  or 
left  side,  may  be  to-morrow  in  the 
comfortable  warmth  in  the  centre ; 
and  others  which  hang  to-day  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  cluster,  may  be  to- 
morrow close  by  the  honey-celis ;  here 
they  fill  their  honey-sacs,  then  go 
down  and  hide  in  a  cell  and  have  a 
store  for  days ;  it  is  not  necessary  for 
them  to  go  up  very  soon,  and  they  are 
so  sheltered  against  hunger  and  cold." 
Perhaps  the  climate  in  Germany  is 
different  from  ours,  but  the  advocates 
of  hibernation  should  make  the  same 
experiments  ;  mark  their  bees,  plunge 
one  or  more  thermometers  into  their 
observatory  hives,  and  then  they  can 
see  if  the  bees  are  moving,  asleep  or 
hibernating.  To  give  all  of  my  obser- 
vations would  require  too  great  a 
space,  therefore  I  will  give  only  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  temperature 
of  the  inside  of  the  hive  for  each 
month,  commencing  with  Oct.  23, 
1885,  and  taken  at  8  a.m.  It  is  as 
follows : 

Inside  OutRlde 
temp.   temp. 

Oct.  23,  1885,  -1-87'-  4-44°  highest. 

"  81,  "  -|-(;4°  -1-40°  lowest. 
Nov.  7,    "       -f750  -1-63°  highest. 

"  27,  "  -1-52"  -1-31°  lowest. 
Dec.  1,    "      -1-56°  -1-390  highest. 

"  11,  "  4-46°  -1-21°  lowest. 
Jan.  13, 1886,  4-81°  -f  5°  highest. 

"  31,  "  -I-.50O +48°  lowest. 
Feb.  10,    "       +60°  +45°  highest. 

"    16,    "       +323  4.  70    lowest. 

"  17,  "  +32°  +16°  lowest. 
Fulda,?  Ind.,  Feb.  25,  1886. 


Bead  at  the  New  York  ConveDtlon. 

Tlie  Apiciiltural  Ontlook. 


L.  C.   ROOT. 


In  my  address  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  North  American  Bee-Keepers' 
Society,  held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in 
December  last,  I  gave  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  some  facts,  and  offered 
some  suggestions  as  to  the  future  of 
bee-keeping. 

Very  close  observation  during  the 
sessions  of  that  convention,  as  well  as 
careful  study  since  that  time,  have 
confirmed  me  in  the  conclusion  that 
many  points  in  that  essay  were  well 
taken.  I  think  that  I  may  safely  say 
that  no  one  point  is  more  thoroughly 
established  by  the  experiences  of  all, 
than  that  we  need  to  bend  our  best 
energies  to  the  consideration  of  the 
disposition  of  our  products.  We  must 
have 'a  firmer,  more  certain,  and  a 
larger  demand  for  our  honey. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  any  country 
should  represent  the  "  Promised 
Land,"  and  "  flow  with  milk  and 
honey,"  it  is  this  land  of  ours ;  and  I 
believe,  that  as  milk  and  its  products 
are  among  the  best  and  most  desir- 
able—yes, indispensable  articles  of 
food,  so  surely  will  honey,  in  various 
forms,  become  equally  prominent  as  a 
sweet. 

Already  we  begin  to  see  that  for 
many  purposes  honey  is  found  to  be 


the  cheapest  sweet  that  can  be  used. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Muth,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
tells  us  that  pork-packers,  and  others 
who  have  been  using  cheap  molasses 
very  largely,  find  that  though  honey 
costs  more  per  pound,  it  contains  a 
greater  sweetening  capacity  and  is 
cheaper  for  their  use.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  value  of  honey  as 
a  pure,  wholesome,  and  natural  arti- 
cle of  food  is  yet  to  become  more  fully 
appreciated  and  understood.  It  is 
purely  a  natural  product,  as  entirely 
so  as  milk,  with  which  it  has  been 
associated  since  Bible  times,  and  the 
day  will  come  when  manufactured 
sweets  cannot  compete  with  it,  as  a 
common  article  of  food,  and  for 
medicinal  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. 

The  great  question  for  us  to  con- 
sider at  this  time  is,  in  regard  to  the^ 
best  methods  of  securing  as  substan- 
tial a  market  for  our  productions  as 
for  other  essential  commodities.  We 
have  stern  facts  before  us,  and  we 
must  meet  them  fairly.  Many  are 
looking  to  us  as  authority,  as  to  the 
desirability  of  engaging  in  bee-keep- 
ing, and  we  should  not  fail  to  respond 
to  this  inquiry.  Is  it  not  a  fact  be- 
yond dispute  that  with  the  present 
limited  demand  for  honey,  there  is 
already  an  over-production  V  The  out- 
look from  all  directions  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  bee-keepers  must 
at  present  be  governed  largely  by  the 
demand  for  their  products,  in  their 
own  locality.  If  you  have  no  home 
market  at  prices  which  will  pay  you 
to  produce  honey,  do  not  expect  to 
ship  it  to  distant  markets  with  better 
results,  while  they  are  already  over- 
stocked. 

While  there  will  always  be  a  de- 
mand for  comb  honey  for  table  use, 
the  great  bulk  of  our  honey  in  the 
future  will  be  taken  with  the  extrac- 
tor, and  be  used  for  a  greater  variety 
of  purposes.  We  must  reasonably 
expect  to  compete  with  other  sweets 
in  this  direction.  To  do  this  we  must 
resort  to  methods  which  will  enable 
us  to  produce  our  honey  much  more 
cheaply  than  we  have  yet  been  able  to 
do.  We  must  be  able  to  winter  our 
bees  more  successfully.  In  tliis  item 
alone,  the  saving  would  be  very  great. 
If  the  present  losses  in  wintering 
could  be  avoided,  and  our  colonies  all 
be  populous  at  the  beginning  of  spring 
operations,  we  should  reduce  our  ex- 
penses one-halt,  and  treble  the  quan- 
tity of  honev  obtained.  But  upon  the 
demands  which  are  created  for  our 
honey,  will  depend  the  future  of  bee- 
keeping ;  and  to  further  this  end,  we 
should  bestow  the  most  thorough 
study  and  application. 

One  great  lack  in  our  present 
methods  of  marketing,  is  that  those 
who  handle  our  honey  are  not  thor- 
oughly enough  versed  in  bee-keeping 
in  all  its  branches.  From  careful  ob- 
servation I  am  satisfied  that  no  one 
thing  contributes  more  to  the  success 
of  honey-dealers  than  the  fact  that 
they  have  an  extended  knowledge  of 
bee-keeping,  and  are  entirely  alive  to 
its  best  interests.  We  need  specialists 
in  this  department  of  our  business 
who  would  command  the  support  of 
the  general  bee-keeping  public,  which 
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they  could  only  do  by  working  faith- 
fully for  their  mutual  Interest.  Shall 
we  prove  ourselves  equal  to  the 
emergencies  of  the  time,  and  by  mass- 
ing our  forces  upon  these  important 
points,  prove  by  our  success  that  "  in 
union  there  is  strength  V" 
Mohawk,6  K.  Y. 

Tor  tbe  American  Bee  JoumaL 

Words  to  a  Honey-Bee, 

FRANCES  J.  M'CONOUGHEY. 


Little  busy,  wandering  sprite, 
That  Cometh,  goeth  thro'  the  hours, 

O'er  the  garden,  through  the  grove, 

Ever  murmuring  of  thy  love 
To  the  nodding,  smiling  flowers. 
Whom  thou  wooest,  bronze-'mailed  knight. 

Thou  knowest  the  lily's  dwelling-place 

Among  the  fern  leaves  moist  and  cool, 
And  where  the  stately  goldenrod 
Sways  lightly  ;  where  blue  asters  nod  ; 

Where  cardinals  grow  beside  tbe  pool, 

And  the  violet  hides  her  face. 

Solomcm,  of  the  insect  world. 
Master-workman  of  the  winged  clans  I 
Proud  human  architects,  of  thee 
Have  lessons  learned— and  we  liiay  see 
Philosophy  in  all  thy  plans. 
Even  when  ruin  's  on  thee  hurled. 

For,  when  the  ruthless  vandal— man — 
Hath  robbed  thee  of  thy  hard-earned  spoil. 
Thou  sittest  not  down  to  grow]  at  luck. 
But  with  grim,  persevering  pluck, 
And  patient,  earnest,  cheerful  toil. 
Soon  bringestthy  fortunes  to  the  van. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Wintering  Bees  in  Warn  Cellars, 


C.  THEILMANN. 


In  Mr.  Barber's  essay  on  ■'  Winter- 
ing Bees  in  Cellars,"  page  809  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal  for  ISSo, 
some  interesting  as  well  as  very  queer 
ideas  are  mentioned.  How  Mr.  Bar- 
ber can  winter  his  bees  in  a  cellar  at 
a  temperature  from  6-5^  to  90^  above 
zero,  is  surely  a  marvel  to  many  of 
our  best  and  most  experienced  bee- 
masters.  I  would  be  much  araid  that 
any  one  would  make  a  complete  fail- 
ure of  it,  in  trying  to  winter  his  bees 
in  a  cellar  with  so  high  a  tempera- 
ture. One  of  our  most  practical  bee- 
keepers tried  the  experiment  a  year 
ago  last  winter,  and  thereby  lost 
nearly  all  the  bees  he  experimented 
with.  Now  if  Mr.  Boolittle  could  not 
winter  his  bees  in  a  high  temperature 
what  could  we  expect  of  the  inex- 
perienced V 

Would  not  Mr.  Barber's  essay  mis- 
lead many  bee-keepers,  if  we  did  not 
have  Mr.  Doolittle's  sad  experiment 
in  the  winter  of  188.3-H4?  What  did 
we  learn  from  Mr.  D.  V  Turning  to 
page  3.56,  of  the  American  Bep: 
Journal  for  1884,  we  find  that  he 
liad  heavy  losses  in  wintering  his  bees 
in  a  temperature  from  -5CP  to  6(P,  and 
higher.  Heretofore,  and  after  trying 
outside  wintering  awhile,  he  built  an 
under-ground  bee-cellar  in  which  the 
temperature  was  kept  at  42^,  and 
therewith  he  wintered  his  bees  suc- 
cessfully, until  the  above-mentioned 
winter,  when  he  put  faith  in  Mr.  B's 
ideas ;  but  he  durst  not  go  the  whole 
65°  to  90^,  and  tried  it  first  with  5(P 


above    zero,   with   the  above-stated 

result. 

When  Mr.  D.  saw  what  was  coming, 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Barber  for  informa- 
tion on  temperature,  etc.,  during  tlie 
winter.  He  replied  that  he  could  not 
tell  him  anything  about  it,  as  he  had 
no  thermometer  in  his  cellar.  I  do 
not  want  to  criticise  Mr.  B's  state- 
ments, and  yet  I  do  like  to  get  at  facts 
and  not  have  so  an  important  a  point 
(in  fact  it  is  the  one  of  success  or 
failure  in  our  pursuit)  handled  so 
carelessly  or  ignorantly.  How  could 
Mr.  Barber  know  the  temperature  in 
his  cellar  if  he  did  not  have  a  ther- 
mometer there  through  the  winter  y 
Mr.  Barber  says  on  page  11  of  the 
American  Bek  Journal  for  1884  : 
'■  Hundreds  of  bee-keepers  will  raise 
their  hands  in  horror  when  told  that 
my  bees  were  wintered  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  6.5'^  to  90"^ of  heat !"  How 
is  that?  Why  could  he  not  state  the 
temperature  to  Mr.  Doolittle  V  Be- 
cause he  had  no  thermometer  in  the 
cellar,  though  he  still  says  on  page 
292,  of  the  same  volume,  that  his  bees 
that  were  so  heated,  separated  all 
right,  etc.  They  were  surely  smart 
bees,  when  before  they  were  in  a 
cluster  .5  feet  in  height,  as  he  tells  us 
on  page  408  of  the  same  volume  ;  and 
on  page  264  he  says,  and  very  reason- 
ably too,  that  he  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  keep  the  temperature  at 
6.5°  to  90^  above  zero  in  bee-cellars, 
but  finds  after  the  winter's  experi- 
ments, that  with  ventilation  at  the 
top  of  the  hive  the  bees  were  in  much 
better  condition,  and  came  out  in  as 
good  condition  as  when  put  in  for 
winter.  By  thus  wintering  he  has 
had  no  trouble  since.  But  Mr.  B.  did 
not  stick  very  long  to  the  ventilation 
on  top  of  the  hive,  as  he  speaks  in  his 
essay  of  "'  no  upward  ventilation,"  but 
adheres  to  60^  to  90^— perhaps  with- 
out a  thermometer. 

On  page  23.5  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  for  188.5,  we  find  that  Mr. 
B.  really  made  testa  during  the  win- 
ter of  1884-8.5,  which  showed  47^  on 
Dec.  20,  1884 ;  io^  on  Jan.  20.  188.5,  and 
48°  above  zero  on  March  80,  with  200 
colonies  in  the  cellar.  Now  where 
does  the  great  difference  in  his  cellar 
come  in  y  I  will  let  the  readers  an- 
swer this  question.  I  would  also  like 
Mr.  B.  to  explain  it. 

On  page  316  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  for  188.5,  Mr.  B.  comes  down 
one-half  of  the  90'^  above  zero,  and 
says:  "  In  a  cellar  as  good  as  mine 
has  been — 4.5°  to  48°— bees  should  be 
placed  one  foot  or  more  above  the 
cellar  bottom ;"  and  he  tells  us  on 
page  422,  of  the  same  volume,  that 
every  colony  is  alive  and  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  it  in  the  least,  as  we  have  a 
number  of  writers  who  winter  their 
bees  in  a  temperature  from  4-5°  to  .50°; 
but  when  we  come  up  to  60°  and  more 
above,  the  bees  become  restless  and 
lose  that  quiet  state  which  is  so  much 
desired  by  experienced  bee-keepers, 
and  which  Mr.  Clarke  calls  hiberna- 
tion. 

I  will  now  describe  the  experiment 
that  I  made  in  February,  1883,  when 
about  the  middle  of  the  month  we  had 
a  warm  spell.    On  the  last  and  warm- 


est day  I  went  away  in  the  morning, 
and  did  not  return  until  about  4  p.m. 
Hastening  to  the  bee-yard  I  could 
hear  the  bees  roaring  in  my  double- 
walled  bee-house  3  to  4  rods  distant ; 
and  when  I  tried  to  enter  the  house, 
the  bees  came  rushing  out  as  if  it  was 
swarming  time.  I  immediately  shut 
the  door,  but  I  had  a  look  at  the 
thermometer  which  indicated  a  tem- 
perature of  0.5°  above  zero.  There 
was  a  little  door  in  the  gable  end  of 
the  house  through  which  I  went  in  on 
the  upper  floor,  and  lifted  up  the 
boards  by  which  a  clear  space  of  17 
inches  was  made,  and  the  entire 
length  of  the  house,  to  let  the  heat 
escape  under  the  roof?  I  then  waited 
for  the  night  to  come  to  open  the 
doors.  The  upper  and  lower  ventila- 
tors had  been  open,  but  the  outside 
air  was  too  warm  to  cool  off  the  inside 
air  much.  When  night  approached  I 
opened  the  doors.  The  sight  and  my 
feelings  I  can  hardly  describe.  When 
I  got  into  the  house,  the  hives,  walls, 
floor,  and  everything  in  the  house 
was  covered  with  bees,  crawling  one 
over  the  other,  apparently  suffoca- 
ting, and  thousands  of  dead  ones  all 
over.  The  air  in  the  house  had  a  very 
disagreeable  gassy  smell,  with  the 
thermometer  at  63°.  These  130  colo- 
nies were  all  quiet  at  42°  three  days 
before  this,  but  from  this  on  they 
were  restless  until  I  put  them  out, 
about  tour  weeks  afterward.  The 
house  was  16x18  feet,  by  7  feet  high. 

I  have  no  desire  for  another  such 
experiment,  and  on  account  of  it  I 
have  read  Mr.  Barber's  articles  with 
suspicion,  I  must  acknowledge.  On 
account  of  my  experiment  I  have 
written  this  article;  also  because  my 
bees  winter  best  in  an  under-ground 
bee-house  in  a  temperature  of  4'2P 
above  zero;  and  to  warn  bee-keepers 
to  be  cautious  about  wintering  their 
bees  in  a  temperature  of  65°  to  90°. 

Thielmanton,o^  Minn. 


An  Apiary  in  New  Zealanii. 

The  following  is  from  the  New  Zea- 
land Herald  of  March  6,  1886  : 

Amongst  the  several  rural  indus- 
tries now  being  carried  on  at  Mata- 
mata,  there  is  none  more  generally 
interesting  to  visitors  than  that  of 
apiculture.  Bee-farming  has  now 
become  an  established  industry  in 
England,  America,  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  in  Australasia,  and 
deservedly  so,  for  very  few  industries 
connected  with  rural  pursuits  have 
made  greater  progress  during  the  last 
few  years,  or  shown  better  results 
when  systematically  carried  out.  The 
importance  of  apiculture  as  an  indus- 
try attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  J. 
C.  Firth,  who,  with  his  characteristic 
enterprise,  started  the  nucleus  of  a 
bee-farm  some  SJ^  years  ago,  with 
Mr.  Hopkins,  the  well  known  apiarist, 
as  manager.  Tbe  result  has  proved 
the  good  judgment  of  Mr.  Firth,  lur 
instead  of  the  whole  of  the  honey  that 
is  secreted  in  the  clover  blossom  now 
"  wasting  its  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air,"  as  formerly,  many  tons  are  an- 
nually harvested,  which  finds  a  ready 
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market,  at  a  remunerative  price. 
Tliere  is  one  tiling  worthy  of  mention, 
viz  :  Tlie  honey  produced  at  Mata- 
mata  is,  without  doubt,  equal  to  the 
best  produced  in  any  part  of  tlie 
■world. 

Connected  with  the  management  of 
the  apiaries,  of  which  there  are  two 
at  present,  there  are  two  substantial 
buildings— one  containing  a  large 
workshop,  in  which  the  hives,  frames, 
and  other  appliances  are  made,  a 
honey-room  for  storage  of  honey,  a 
fumigating  room,  and  an  office.  The 
first  thing  that  attracted  our  atten- 
tion on  entering,  was  the  large  stacks 
of  2-pound  tins  of  honey— nearly 
10,000.  Theseiiad  been  brought  from 
the  principal  apiary,  and  were  ready 
for  soldering,  preparatory  to  being 
labelled  and  cased  for  market.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  the  season's  crop 
of  honey  was  nearly  all  in,  and  this 
will  amount  to  about  10  tons- the  pro- 
duct of  200  hives— an  average  of  100 
pounds  per  hive.  In  the  fumigating 
room,  which  for  the  nonce  had  been 
turned  into  a  wine  room,  we  were 
shown  a  number  of  casks  containing 
fruit  wines,  mead,  cider,  and  vinegar 
in  a  state  of  preparation.  These  had 
been  made  principally  with  honey, 
and  gave  promise  of  turning  out 
excellent  in  quality.  The  honey  used 
in  their  manufacture  had  all  been 
obtained  by  washing  the  cappings  of 
the  combs;  the  portion  shaved  off 
before  extracting  the  honey  from 
them,  and  which  is  useless  for  market. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  the  manager,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  were  mead,  honey  and 
fruit  wines,  honey-vinegar,  and  other 
such-like  products  obtainable,  an  im- 
mense demand  would  soon  spring  up 
for  them.  We  have  no  douLt  that 
this  might  be  made  a  verv  profltable 
branch  of  bee-keeping  if  bee-keepers 
would  but  turn  their  attention  to  it. 
It  would  not  only  be  the  means  of 
utilizing  a  vast  amount  of  surplus 
honey,  but  a  great  benefit  would  be 
conferred  on  humanity  by  placing 
within  reach  some  wholesome,  health- 
giving  beverages  in  place  of  the  vile 
compounds  now  sometimes  sold  as 
wines.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  again  revive  some  of  those 
ancient  beverages,  such  as  mead, 
uiethegliu,  miodomel,  so  highly  prized 
when  honey  was  considered  as  an 
indispensable  article  of  food  for  man, 
before  sugar  took  its  place. 

The  other  building  is  used  for 
manufacturing  comb  fomidation. 
Four  of  the  latest  and  most  improved 
machines  for  making  it  are  in  use  at 
Matamata,  and,  in  fact,  everything 
that  can  be  devised  for  purifying  the 
wax  and  manufacturing  a  lirst-class 
article. 

The  home  apiary,  situated  near  to 
the  manager's  house,  is  a  .small  one  of 
about  30  colonies,  principally  devoted 
to  queen  rearing*  Here  we  saw  a 
large  number  of  miniature  or  nucleus 
hives,  in  which  the  young  queens  are 
reared  and  kept  until  they  are  re- 
quired. Until  quite  lately  none  but 
pure  Italian  bees  were  kept  and  bred 
in  this  apiary,  but  in  December  last 
pure  Cyprian  queens  were  imported. 
These  for  the  time  were  located  here 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  young 


queens  reared  from  them  mated  by 
Italian  drones,  as  the  progeny  from 
this  cross  are  now  considered  to  be 
the  best  working  bees  cultivated. 

The  "  Burwood  Apiary,"  situated 
some  2J^  miles  from  the  "  Home 
Apiary,"  is  devoted  to  honey  produc- 
tion. The  hives— about  200  in  num- 
ber—are in  long  rows  in  an  enclosure 
of  about  an  acre,  surrounded  by  pine 
trees,  and  are  well  sheltered.  The 
extracting  house,  where  the  honey  is 
extracted  from  the  combs,  stands 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  apiary.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  extracting"  was 
going  on.  From  the  extractor— which 
stands  on  a  platform  about  4  feet 
above  the  floor— the  honey  runs  into  a 
triple  strainer  and  from  there  into  the 
honey-tank,  capable  of  holding  3,000 
pounds.  Here  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
for  a  day  or  two  to  get  thoroughly 
ripe,  when  it  is  skimmed  and  run  off 
into  tins  for  market. 

One  peculiarity  about  the  Matamata 
honey  is  its  rapid  granulation  and 
very  flue  grain.  In  the  hottest 
weather  it  granulates  in  about  three 
days  from  the  time  it  is  extracted, 
and  in  more  than  one  instance  this 
season  it  would  not  run  from  the 
tank  36  hours  after  being  taken  from 
the  comb.  When  placed  in  a  dish  on 
the  table  its  color  and  grain  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  butter,  from  which 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
it. 

Mr.  Hopkins  informed  us  that  the 
past  season  has  been  a  fair  one 
throughout  New  Zealand  for  bee- 
keepers, and  that  he  estimates  the 
season's  crop  at  over  300  tons  for  this 
colony.  He  thinks  the  Auckland 
province  alone  will  have  produced 
nearly  one-half  of  that  quantity. 
Altogether,  we  look  upon  the  industry 
of  apiculture  as  one  of  much  impor- 
tance to  the  State,  and  well  worthy  of 
any  indirect  encouragement  the  State 
can  give  it.  We  congratulate  Mr. 
Firth  on  his  enterprise  and  the  ex- 
ample he  has  set  to  other  colonists  to 
•  go  and  do  likewise." 


For  tbe  American  Bee  Journal. 


"AYear  AmoiiEtlieBees," 


N.  w.  m'lain. 


This  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  on 
bee-keeping,  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  of 
Marengo,  Ills.,  published  at  the  office 
of  the  American  13ee  Journal.  In 
his  introduction  the  author  explains 
that  he  has  no  expectation  or  desire 
to  write  a  complete  treatise  on  bee- 
keeping, but  rather  to  speak  of  such 
things  in  detail  as  would  come  within 
the  experience  of  one  w  ho,  being  in- 
terested in  the  industry  of  bee-keep- 
ing, should  remain  with  him  during  a 
whole  year. 

The  design  of  the  author  is  that  the 
book  shall  consist  of  "  A  talk  about 
some  of  the  implements,  plans  and 
practices  of  a  bee-keeper  of  25  years' 
experience,  who  has  for  8  years  made 
the  production  of  honey  his  exclusive 
business."  Among  other  excellencies 
this  book  possesses  the  rare  merit  of 
being  just  what  it  professes  to  be— 


simply  a  plain  '-bee-talk,  wherein  I 
shall  try  to  tell  honestly  just  how  I 
do,  talking  in  a  familiar  manner  about 
such  things  as  have  come  within  my 
own  experience." 

The  talk  begins  with  the  spring  of 
the  year,  when  "  the  liees  can  get  out 
on  the  tirst  good  day,"  when  the  red 
of  the  blossom  on  the  soft  maple 
actually  begins  to  push  forth,  and 
progresses  by  seasonable  stages 
throughout  the  year,  telling  all  about 
spring  management  and  preparation 
for  the  honey  harvest ;  the  methods 
practiced  and  devices  used  during  the 
working  season  ;  the  care  of  the  pro- 
duct and  its  preparation  for  market ; 
the  prepartion  for  winter ;  the  winter 
repository ;  placing  the  bees  in  winter 
quarters,  and  the  attention  given 
them  during  winter;  not  neglecting 
to  speak  of  the  work  which  should  be 
done  during  the  winter  preparatory 
to  the  coming  year. 

Moreover,  during  the  narrative  the 
dramatis  personce  are  naturally  in- 
troduced, and  we  are  told  of  the 
division  of  labor,  so  that  each  of  the 
assistants  may  become  proficient  in  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  assigned,  or 
for  which  they  have  a  preference ; 
and  both  scene  and  incident  are  so 
clearly  and  faithfully  presented  that 
one  may  almost  imagine  himself 
seated  under  a  tree  near  the  apiary 
and  shop,  the  long  rows  of  hives 
standing  in  pairs  to  the  right,  the 
comfortable  dwelling  and  the  orchards 
to  the  left,  and  the  genial  Doctor  in 
the  foreground  narrating  his  mono- 
logue, "  A  Year  Among  the  Bees." 
(The  writer  has  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
day  among  the  bees,  with  Dr.  Miller 
at  his  home.) 

lu  bee-keeping  frequent  emergen- 
cies arise.  There  is  "  a  world  of  com- 
fort "  in  being  equal  to  an  emergency. 
If  one  does  not  feel  entirely  equal  to 
an  emergency,  there  is  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  and  security  in  knowing 
that  you  have  an  adviser  at  hand 
upon  whose  experience  and  counsel 
you  can  rely.  The  author  of  this  book 
is  a  progressive  bee-keeper  whose 
methods  and  practice  are  safe  and 
conservative.  When  a  progressive 
bee-keeper  of  2-5  years' experience,and 
one  who  makes  bee-keeping  his  ex- 
clusive business,  gives  to  the  public 
his  methods  and  practice,  the  service 
cannot  fail  of  appreciation  from  all 
those  engaged  in  the  industry. 

The  bee-keeper  of  experience  will 
find  many  valuable  hints  in  this  book, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  most  of  the 
devices  recommended  and  used. are 
simple  and  cheap,  and  mostly  home- 
made, and  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  recommended. 
Beginners  in  bee-keeping  will  find 
that  the  adoption  of  the  methods, 
devices  and  practices  here  recom- 
mended will  save  them  from  investing 
in  much  costly  experience.  Experi- 
ence is  frequently  worth  what  it  costs, 
but  more  frequehtly  the  amount  in- 
vested by  original  explorers  in  the 
field  of  bee-keeping  fails  to  declare 
satisfactory  dividends. 

Bee-keepers  of  experience  do  not 
need  to  be  told  that  it  is  prudent  and 
wise  to  glean  from  the  experience  of 
others,  and  incorporate  into  their  own 
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methods  and  practice  all  that  tlieir 
judgment  commends.  Wisdom  dic- 
tates to  those  lacking  in  experience, 
the  adoption  of  metliods,  devices  and 
practice  whicli  have  been  tried  and 
approved,  as  the  only  safe  coarse. 
Experiments  with  new  devices  or  in 
new  methods  should  form  no  part  in 
the  curriculum  of  those  just  matric- 
ulated. 

This  prescription  written  by  the 
Doctor,  for  bee-keepers,  he  assures 
us  he  lias  tested  in  his  "  own  experi- 
ence," and  surely  he  must  be  a  good 
doctor  who  takes  his  own  medicine. 

U.  S.  Apicultural  Sta.,  Aurora,  Ills. 


For  tlie  American  Bee  JournaL 


Quietiiiie,  Semi-Hilieriiation,  etc, 


WM.   F.  CLARKE. 


I  read  somewhere  lately  about  a 
certain  family,  old-fashioned  enough 
to  have  a  lot  of  children  in  it.  The 
children  were  making  a  great  noise, 
when  a  big  brother  said  :  "  Let  there 
be  pertic  silunks  !"  which  was  obeyed 
instanter!  Our  Editor  has  shut  down 
"  all  of  a  suddint "  on  "  hibernation  " 
and  "  reversible  hives."  An  excep- 
tion is  made  in  regard  to  explanations 
called  for  by  previous  articles  pub- 
lished. 

I  have  nothing  written  on  either  of 
these  topics,  but  under  the  exception 
allowed,  there  is  only  one  thing  I  wish 
to  say  about  hibernation.  I  have 
said  it  before,  but  no  attention  seems 
to  be  paid  to  it  by  several  writers  on 
the  subject.  It  is  that  hibernation 
is  not  one  certain,  fixed,  unalterable 
state,  but  admits  of  and  exists  in 
various  degrees.  For  the  truth  of 
this  statement  I  have  cited  the  great- 
est entomologist  of  the  age.  Prof. 
Kirby,  and  once  more  calling  atten- 
tion to  it,  I  am  conteut  to  let  the 
subject  hibernate. 

But  I  ask  as  a  special  favor  the 
publication  of  the  following  letter. 
which  is  altogether  too  good  to  be 
condemned  to  hibernation  in  one  of 
my  pigeon-holes  : 

Mr.  yi.  F.  Clarke  :— On  page  2.32  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal.  Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutch- 
inson appeal's  to  think  that  it'  bees  hiber- 
nate at  all,  it  must  be  in  a  state  identical 
with  that  of  ants,  etc. 

We  know  that  some  insects  may  freeze 
solid  and  yet  live,  but  if  a  bear,  or  Mr. 
Malone's  g-'roiind-sfiuirrel,  should  once 
freeze,  I  do  not  believe  they  would  ever 
move  again.  If  bees  do  really  hibernate  I 
think  it  must  be  another  one  of  the  many 
dilfoj^ent  binds  of  hiljernation.  If  bees  are 
only  quiet  during  the  long  periods, then  they 
are  the  greatest  exceptions  known — entirely 
too  great.  If  bees  are  only  quiet,  I  tuink 
that  either  of  the  terms,  quiet,  quiescence, 
or  quietude,  is  no  name  for  it.  It  is  neither 
usual  quietness  no  ordinary  hibernation. 

Mr.  Taylor's  cattle  and  poultry  under  the 
barn  were  quiet ;  almost  any  thing  may  be 
quiet  for  a  short  time,  i.  e,,  practice  qui- 
escence, and  it  may  properly  be  called 
quietude  ;  but  it  is  very  ditferent  from  the 
(luiet  condition  entered  into  by  the  bees. 
This  is  a  separate  condition,  and  should  not 
be  loaded  upon  its  neighbors.  I  believe  that 
.  the  quietude  of  the  cattle  was  as  far  from 
the  quietude  of  the  bees  as  was  the  quietude 
of  the  bees  from  torpor. 

It  would  be  better  to  coin  a  new  word 
than  spoil  a  good,  useful,  and  respectable 
word  in  making  a  "  catqh-all."  We  have  the 
condition  ;   we    are  sure  of  that ;    but  we 


ought  not  to  call  it  what  it  cannot  be  proven 
to  tie.  I  would  be  satisfied  to  call  It  simply 
hibernation— not  so  profound  as  to  embrace 
torpor.  ^ 

Mr.  Heddon,  then,  may  say— Use  my 
se,mi-hihi:r nation  ;  butwecannot  do  this  very 
well  as  there  are  so  many  varying  degrees 
between  the  conditions  of  the  frozen  ant 
and  of  the  raccoon  (or  perhaps  the  bees)  that 
a  correct  classiflcation  might  need  to  be 
carried  out  to  sixteenths  or  thirty-seconds, 
instead  of  halves  and  quarters  ;  there  would 
need  to  be  a  fixed  zero  point,  and  undoubt- 
edly the  condition  of  bees  would  best 
represent  it. 

On  the  whole,  the  hibernation  theory, 
though  it  be  ever  so  true,  is  too  new,  too 
shocking  ;  it  may  work  better  when  a  little 
older;  ordinaries  could  not  swallow  it  at 
this  time  if  it  were  ever  so  palatable.  'Its 
agin  natur."  "  It  takes  years  to  accomplish 
a  great  object."  So  much  of  truth  as  your 
theory  contains  must  come  uppermost.— C. 
W.  Davton,  Bradford,  Iowa. 

Many  thanks,  Mr.  Dayton,  for  the 
foregoing  communication.  The  hiber- 
nation theory  has  made  wonderful 
progress  considering  the  shortness  of 
the  time  it  has  been  in  existence,  the 
bungling  manner  in  which  it  was 
broached,  and  the  opposition  it  has 
met  in  certain  influential  quarters.  I 
calmly  leave  it  to  the  test  of  time  :— 

"  Time,  that  doth  nil  things  else  impair. 
But  makes  truth  flourish,  fresh  and  tair. 


Guelph,  Ont. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal, 


All  Early  Swariii,  WinteriiiE,  etc. 


C.  W.  DAYTON. 


In  consequence  of  a  powerful  col- 
ony of  bees  in  the  fall,  and  sur- 
rounded by  18  inches  of  forest  leaves 
on  the  summer  stand,  I  am  enabled 
to  report  the  tirst  natural  swarm  as 
issuing  on  May  8— one  month  and  8 
days  earlier  than  in  any  other  year. 
I  think  it  must  be  the  earliest  swarm 
north  of  the  43rd  parallel.  I  did  not 
examine  my  bees  this  spring  as  often 
as  usual,  and  I  was  not  aware  that 
there  was  such  a  colony  in  the  yard. 
Its  hive  contained  (i  combs  of  brood, 
and  as  that  was  all  there  was  room 
for  in  the  hive,  they  had  found  it  too 
small,  and  artificial  feeding  in  the 
open  air,  followed  by  a  day  or  two  of 
gathering  from  fruit-blossoms,  led 
them  to  seek  a  new  home. 

It  is  usually  the  case  that  a  colony 
must  fill  10  or  12  combs  with  brood,  or 
spare  brviod  to  help  other  colonies 
along,  before  their  hive  becomes  too 
small  to  contain  them.  This  colony 
wintered  on  a  westerly  slope  in  the 
most  exposed  part  of  ttie  bee-yard, 
whicli  is  in  no  way  protected  from 
the  cold  winds  of  winter.  I  have 
wintered  several  colonies  in  the  same 
position,  and  with  the  same  prepara- 
tion for  several  winters  ;  m  fact  there 
has  not  been  a  colony  lost  in  winter- 
ing on  the  summer  stands,  and  that 
method  of  wintering  I  have  practiced 
(0  a  considerable  extent.  It  may  have 
been  because  they  were  prepared  for 
safety,  instead  of  experiment. 

Here  I  might  say  to  those  who 
favor  large  hives:.  Provided  (that 
word  needs  emphasis  as  it  is  likely  to 
be  lost  sight  of)  the  honey  harvest 
lasted  just  37  days  from  the  time  that 
colony  had  its  hive  filled  with  brood, 
I  would  there  have  been  an  advantage 


in  the  honey  gathered,  to  have  spread 
the  brood  and  inserted  empty  combs 
to  be  filled  with  brood  V  On  page  00 
Mr.  Dadant  says  that  I  seem  to  be  of 
the  opinion  that  breeding  should  be 
decreased  37  days  before  the  end  of 
the  honey  harvest.  This  cannot  be 
exactly  my  opinion,  as  I  would  not 
destroy  brood  or  practice  hive  con- 
traction ;  but  that  the  brood-rearing 
space  should  not  be  increased  later 
than  37  days  before  the  end  of  the 
harvest,  in  my  opinion,  provided  the 
harvest  lasted  not  more  than  that 
length  of  time. 

In  the  article  to  which  Mr.  Dadant 
referred,  I  did  not  occupy  space  to 
say  that  honey  harvests  may  vary 
from  1.5  to  42  days,  and  that  I  work 
on  the  outside  of  the  average  of  37 
days.  In  a  former  article  it  was 
stated  that  it  sometimes  takes  until 
the  honey  harvest  is  half  over  to  get 
the  colonies  built  up  to  their  greatest 
capacity  ;  this  would  be  18  days  added 
to  37,  equaling  55  days,  the  length  of 
honey  harvest  required  that  the  last 
laid  eggs  might  produce  useful  bees. 
Again,  on  page  105,  Mr.  Green  has 
it  as  discouraging  brood-rearing  15  or 
20  days  before  the  harvest.  It  seems 
that  the  word  "  provided  "  was  insuffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  time  was  given 
as  an  illustration  ;  and  to  the  ordinary 
reader  who  has  not  made  the  contents 
of  the  Bee  Jouknal  a  study,  it  would 
be  made  to  appear  that  I  had  given 
candid  advice  to  the  effect.  To  help 
me  out  of  the  dilemma,  Mr.  Dadant 
and  Mr.  Green  warn  the  readers 
against  accepting  my  illustrations  as 
actual  facts  applicable  to  uncertain- 
ties. While  their  warnings  may  have 
been  given  in  good  faith,  I  hardly  be- 
lieve that  it  was  much  the  best  for 
the  reader  after  all.  There  are 
amongst  the  readers  of  the  Bee 
Journal  two  kinds  of  readers— the 
experienced  and  the  inexperienced; 
and  it  is  the  beginners  who  follow 
the  teachings  of  the  others.  Now  it 
has  always  been  my  belief  that  any 
reader  who  would  accept  an  illustra- 
tion for  a  fact,  ought  not  to  be  cor- 
rected, but  be  allowed  to  follow  it 
that  he  may  stumble  and  get  the  right 
kind  of  experience  while  he  is  yet 
young  in  the  business ;  for  being 
guided  and  prompted  along  without 
exertion  of  his  own,  he  is  sure  to  meet 
obstacles,  and  great  failures  when  he 
is  older  and  has  more  to  lose.  Bee- 
keeping cannot  be  learned  without 
self -experience,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  failures,our  knowledge  of  it  would 
be  vastly  more  limited. 

My  favorite  plan  for  wintering  bees 
on  the  summer  stands,  is  to  fill  a  hive 
holding  5  or  6  combs  solidly  with 
capped  honey,  and  then  raise  it  6 
inches  from  the  bottom-board  to 
afford  a  clustering  space,  and  sur- 
round the  whole  outfit  with  a  foot  or 
more  of  tightly-packed  forest  leaves. 
Thus  arranged  the  bees  of  the  colony 
on  the  approach  of  winter  begin  a 
march  for  the  top  of  the  hive,  taking 
the  honev  as  they  go. 

Another  excellent  plan  is  to  con- 
tract the  brood-chamber  as  much  as 
possible,  and  then  cover  the  hive  with 
as  many  leaves  as  can  be  afforded, 
after  which  cover  all  with  earth,  the 
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same  as  potatoes  are  buried.  There 
should  be  a  passage  from  the  entrance 
to  the  outside  air,  and  what  is  the 
most  important  of  all,  is  to  leave  a 
small  space  directly  on  the  top  of  the 
mound  uncovered  with  earth,  so  that 
the  circulation  may  pass  upward 
through  the  leaves  and  escape.  A 
hive-cover  will  protect  it  from  the 
rain.  These  methods  of  preparation 
if  well  done,  I  deem  almost  infallible, 
and  another  fall  is  destined  to  tind 
me  preparing  50  colonies  for  winter  in 
that  way. 
Bradford,  (^  Iowa. 


Local  Convention  Directory. 


1886.  Timeand  place  of  Meeting. 

May  20.— Wis.  Lake  Shore  Center,  at  Kiel.  Wis. 
Ferd  Zastrow,  Sec,  Millhome.  WlB. 

May  25.— N.W.Ills.  &  S.W.Wia.,  at  Pecatonica.  III. 
J.  Stewart,  Sec,  Rock  City,  Ills. 

An^.  31.— Stark  Countv,  at  Canton,  O. 

Mark  Thomson,  Sec.,  Canton,  O. 

Oct.  12 — 14.— North  Aroerican.  at  Indianapolis, Ind. 
F.  Li.  DouKherty,  Sec,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Oct.  19,  20.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling.  ni9. 
J.  M.  UambauKb,  Sec,  Spring.  Ills- 
Dec  1,  2.— MichlKan  State,  at  Ypsllanti.  Mich. 

11.  D.  Cutting,  Sec,  Clinton.  Mich, 

|y~  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— Ed. 


Large,  Early  Honey-Crop.— S.  F. 

Newman,  Norwalk,6  O.,  on  May  12, 

1886,  says : 

This  season  has  been  the  most 
favorable  for  bees  in  this  section  that 
I  have  ever  known.  We  have  had  a 
constant  flow  of  honey  for  about  five 
weeks  from  maples  and  fruit  trees, 
and  the  weather  has  been  very  pleas- 
ant. We  already  have  about  1,000 
pounds  of  honey,  and  our  bees  are  in 
fine  condition  to  take  advantage  of 
the  white  clover  when  it  blossoms — 
the  lower  stories  of  the  hives  being 
packed  full  of  bees  and  honey.  We 
expect  a  very  prosperous  season. 


Annoyed  by  the   Bees.— Geo.  M. 

Deer,  Kiga,<x  Mich.,  on  May  10,  1886, 
writes : 

My  bees  are  doing  well,  and  nearly 
all  are  in  good  condition  in  chaff 
hives.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
there  is  a  book  that  contains  the  law 
protecting  bee-keepers  from  being 
compelled  to  move  their  bees  to  the 
woods  or  back  fields  to  satisfy  some 
nervous  or  jealous  people.  I  have  5 
acres  in  the  village  and  86  colonies  of 
bees  ;  the  talk  is  that  I  will  have  to 
move  my  bees  away  so  that  people 
will  be  safe  in  their  own  houses,  and 
along  the  street ;  and  so  that  they 
can  cook  sweet  victuals.  The  cider- 
mill  man  is  growling  about  getting 
stung  sometimes.  My  bees  are  about 
150  feet  back  from  the  road,  and  some 
people  make  an  awful  fuss  wlien  they 
go  by.  Can  they  make  me  move  my 
bees  V  This  is  not  an  incorporated 
village,  and  my  bees  have  done  no 
mischief  to  amount  to  anything.  They 
worked  on  meal  that  one  man  fed  Ills 
horses,  and  they  then  were  taken  out 
of  the  shed.  The  owner  said  that  if 
I  did  not  move  my  bees  he  would; 
that  is  the  way  some  talk. 

[If  the  bees  are  troublesome  to  your 
neighbors,  you  should  move  them 
away  without  waiting  to  be  compelled 
to  do  so  by  law.  The  bees  in  our 
apiary,  here  at  the  Bee  Journal 
office,  so  troubled  our  neighbors  some 
three  years  ago,  that  we  promptly 
moved  them  away.  We  think  it  a 
duty  to  society  not  to  annoy  our 
neighbors  by  needlessly  keeping  any- 
thing on  our  premises  to  their  detri- 
ment.— Ed.] 


stated  how  my  bees  were  prepared 
for  winter,  and  how  I  had  seen  bees 
prepared  for  winter  when  I  was  a 
boy.  I  said  that  I  would  prepare  one 
in  like  manner,  and  see  what  the  re- 
sult would  be.  The  result  was  that 
all  the  bees  are  dead,  but  about  one 
quart  and  the  queen.  It  is  one  of  my 
light  colonies.  Last  summer  I  made 
an  observatory  hive  of  3  frames  12x20 
inches,  so  constructed  that  it  can  be 
made  into  a  single-comb  hive.  It  has 
a  glass  on  each  side,  and  a  wooden 
door  over  the  glass.  I  packed  this 
hive  with  the  rest  in  dry  sawdust,  and 
the  bees  in  it  are  in  first-rate  condi- 
tion. The  two  outsides  of  the  outside 
comb  are  full  of  brood,  one-half  of 
one  outside  is  hatched,  and  the  queen 
fills  the  cells  as  fast  as  young  bees 
leave  them.  I  saw  the  queen  deposit 
5  eggs  in  one  minute  yesterday.  I 
have  never  lost  a  colony  of  bees  in  a 
straw-hive ;  the  2  I  lost  last  winter 
were  in  wooden-wall  hives. 


Success  in  Cellar  Wintering.— G. 
C.  Lowry,  Casey ,*o  Iowa,  on  May  9, 
1886,  says  : 

Bees  are  in  prime  condition  in  this 
part  of  the  State.  I  wintered  mine 
in  a  good,  dry  cellar,  and  I  was  suc- 
cessful in  so  doing. 

Reversible  Frames,  etc.— N.  L. 
Minor,  Bowling  Green,o*  Mo.,  says  : 

I  will  never  use  the  reversible 
frames,  as  their  use  disturbs  the  bees 
too  much.  I  prefer  the  old  Lang- 
stroth  frames.  I  favor  Mr.  Doolittle's 
idea  of  studying  how  to  produce  the 
most  comb  honey  in  a  poor  season.  I 
shall  try  to  investigate  this  subject. 


Too  Cold  for  Honey.— Henry  Alley 
Wenham,(^  Mass.,  on  May  11,  1886, 
writes : 

The  weather  is  unfavorable  for 
bees.  There  is  plenty  of  fruit  blos- 
soms, but  it  is  too  cold  for  honey. 


Preparing  to  Swarm —Mrs.  J.  N. 
Heater,  Columbus,ONeb.,  on  May  10, 
1886,  says  : 

My  69  colonies  and  7  nuclei  came 
through  the  winter  in  splendid  condi- 
tion, with  no  loss  excepting  one  very 
weak  nucleus  which  starved  with 
plenty  of  stores  out  of  their  reach. 
They  are  all  booming  on  fruit-bloom 
now,  and  some  are  preparing  to 
swarm. 


Bees    Breeding     Rapidly.  —  Abe 

Hoke,  Union  City,o  Ind.,  on  May  10, 
1886,  writes : 

I  put  ,32  colonies  into  winter  quar- 
ters last  fall,  and  31  of  them  came 
through  the  winter.  I  lost  one  the 
latter  part  of  April  by  robbing,  and  I 
sold  4.  I  now  have  26,  three  of  which 
are  rather  light  in  bees,  but  have 
plenty  of  stores,  and  all  are  breeding 
very  rapidly,  except  one.  On  page 
762  of  the  Bee  Journal  for  1886, 1 


Ants  and  Roaches.— John  L.  Isley, 
Vibbard.'o  Mo.,  inquires  on  May  8, 

18S6 : 

Please  tell  me  through  the  Bee 
Journal  how  to  keep  ants  and 
roaches  away  from  the  hives  V 

[Tansy  strewn  around  the  hives  is 
recommended  by  some  bee-keepers  to 
keep  them  away.  A  sponge  wet  with 
sweetened  water  might  be  put  in  a 
wire  cage  to  destroy  them.  Borax, 
salt  or  gum  camphor,  or  powdered 
cloves  scattered  where  they  congre- 
gate would  get  rid  of  them,— Ed.] 


Storing  in  the   Sections.  —  Alex. 

Rose,  Sullivan,©  Ills.,  on  May  6, 1886, 
says : 

My  bees  are  storing  honey  in  the 
sections  now.  White  clover  is  begin- 
ning to  bloom  nicely,  and  the  prospect 
is  fane  for  an  early  honey  harvest. 
Plenty  of  drones  were  sealed  up  some 
days  ago. 


Bees    Breeding  Very  Fast.— Wm. 

Ford,  Marshalltown,OIowa,  on  May 
8, 1886,  writes : 

My  bees  wintered  well  in  the  cellar. 
They  came  out  in  good  condition, 
strong  in  numbers,  healthy  and  dry. 
My  loss  is  2  colonies  out  of  13,  fall 
count.  They  are  breeding  very  fast. 
They  carried  the  first  pollen  on  'A^rU 
14.  They  are  now  working  on  apple 
and  cherry  bloom.  We  have  every 
prospect  now  for  a  good  honey  season. 


Solving  the  Wintering  Problem.— 

Wm.  P.  Kanzler,  Fulda,  ?  Ind., writes: 

It  is  no  wonder  that  our  valuable 
American  Bee  Journal  increases 
in  favor  with  the  most  apiculturists 
of  this  country,  for  the  Editor  does 
not  attach  to  each  communication  his 
criticism  (as  some  editors  do),  and  he 
tells  the  readers  when  they  must  stop 
writing  articles  on  any  certain  sub- 
ject.   I  mark  every  day  the  degrees 
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on  my  elbow-shaped  thermometer  on 
the  inside  of  the  same  bee-hive,  and  I 
shall  do  the  same  the  year  around  ; 
and  if  we  know  the  exact  temperature 
and  the  behavior  of  the  bees  in  win- 
ter, we  may  solve  the  "wintering 
question." 

Bees  in  Good  Condition.— W.  A. 
Shafnit,  Brighton,©,  Iowa,  on  May  10, 
1886,  says  : 

My  first  swarm  issued  on  May  6.  I 
had  only  3  colonies  to  winter,  and 
they  came  through  in  good  condition, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Bee  Journal. 
Bees  in  this  part  of  the  county  do  not 
produce  much  honey,  as  they  all  are 
in  box-hives.  I  use  the  new  Heddon 
or  Lahgstroth  improved.  I  would 
like  to  know  which  queen  comes  out 
with  the  first  swarm,  the  old  or  the 
young  one. 

[The  old  one,of  course.— Ed.] 


The  Season  in  Cuba.  —  A.  W. 
Osburn,  Cuba,  VV.  I.,  on  April  30, 
1886,  writes  : 

The  winter  just  passed  was  a  very 
poor  one  for  honey — too  much  cold 
weather ;  and  the  spring,  so  far,  has 
been  the  poorest  of  the  three  since  I 
came  here.  All  new  colonies  made 
by  division  have  to  be  fed,  as  it  is 
very  rare  that  sufficient  honey  can  be 
found  in  the  parent  hive,  that  they 
can  spare. 


Bee-Keeping  in  Mississippi,  etc.— 
Lorenzo  J.  de  Sobotker,  of  Riverton, 
9  Miss.,  on  May  3, 1886,  writes  : 

I  'came  here  on  Feb.  23  to  take 
charge  of  an  apiary  of  132  colonies  of 
brown  bees ;  of  these  83  were  in  one- 
story  1.5-frame  hives,  10  of  wliich  were 
in  very  good  condition,  but  73  were 
very  poor,  and  8  of  them  queenless; 
in  fact  many  of  them  went  into  win- 
ter quarters  last  year  upon  5  and  6 
frames,  and  no  division-boards.  From 
what  I  found,  there  were  100  colonies 
prepared  for  winter  on  the  summer 
stands,  but,  according  to  my  idea,  in 
very  poor  condition ;  and  as  the  win- 
ter has  been  very  severe,  and  tlie 
spring  very  late  in  coming,  I  reached 
here  just  in  time  to  save  a  good  many 
bees,  which  I  did  by  feeding  with  the 
surplus  combs  of  honey  from  the  10 
good  colonies.  The  weather  has  been 
so  changeable  from  frost  to  sunshine, 
and  showery  weather,  since  my  arrival 
here,  that  I  could  not  venture  to  do 
anything  with  the  bees  until  the  mid- 
dle of  March,  when  the  red  maple  and 
dandelions  began  to  bloom  ;  followed 
at  the  end  of  March  \>y  an  abundance 
of  willows,  and  which  lasted  from  4 
to  5  weeks ;  this  has  assisted  Isrood- 
rearing  very  much— so  much  that  I 
was  obliged  to  extract  on  April  22,  23 
and  26,  from  the  brood-nests  of  tlie 
strongest  colonies,  from  84  combs, 
yielding  15  gallons  of  splendid  willow 
honey,  weighing  about  {\%  pounds  to 
the  gallon.  I  have  been  using  the 
combs  taken  from  the  hives  of  the 
colonies  that  died  last  winter,  putting 
them  between  the  brood-frames  ;  in 
this  I  have  had  to  be  very  cautious. 


as  the  weather  and  season  has  been 
very  backward  for  honey-production  ; 
however  we  now  have  the  honey- 
locust,  hawthorne,  white  clover, 
asters,  and  the  dandelions  yet  in 
bloom.  The  willows  are  about  out; 
but  the  bees  are  increasing  spendidly 
in  brood,  and  I  am  in  hopes  of  get- 
ting them  all  right  for  the  crop, 
which  I  think  will  be  a  poor  one  this 
year.  I  am  told  that  this  apiary  be- 
gan the  winter  with  100  colonies  in 
movable  frame  hives,  and  40  in  box- 
hives.  I  have  been  transferring  17 
colonies  in  box-hives  to  movable- 
frame  hives,  and  have  still  32  box- 
hives  with  strong  colonies  in  them, 
which  I  intend  to  allow  to  swarm 
naturally.  So  I  now  have  100  colo- 
nies, all  with  queens,  and  32  colonies 
in  box-hives,  on  some  of  which  I  have 
put  one-pound  sections.  I  would  call 
it  spring  count  100  colonies  in  mov- 
able-frame hives,  and  32  box-hives. 
This  apiary  was  started  only  last 
season  from  40  colonies  in  box-hives, 
and  they  produced  7  barrels  of  honey 
of  45  gallons  each,  weighing  about  12 
pounds  to  the  gallon;  and  these  40 
colonies  in  box-hives  were  originally 
gotten  from  one  swarm  of  bees  that 
came  to  this  place  from  the  woods  in 
the  season  of  1882. 


Early   Swarms   and  Drones.— Dr. 

II.  R.   Dorr,  Worden,  P  Ills.,  on  May 
11, 1886,  writes: 

I  had  a  fine  swarm  of  Italian  bees 
yesterday,  the  first  tliis  season.  Bees 
in  this  neighborhood  have  come 
through  the  winter  in  finer  condition 
than  ever  before.  I  began  the  winter 
with  14  colonies  on  the  summer 
stands,  with  a  new  kind  of  packing, 
and  to  my  astonishment  (but  great 
pleasure)  I  saw  them  all  safely 
througl),  and  almost  as  strong  as  in 
the  autumn.  I  had  drones  flying  from 
several  colonies  on  Sunday,  April  18. 
Who  can  do  better  for  this  latitude  V 


Promising  Season,  Small  Drones, 
etc. — W.  C.  R.  Kemp, Orleans,?  Ind.. 
on  May  13, 1886,  writes  thus  : 

The  honey  season  is  now  upon  us 
in  Soutliern  Indiana,  and  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  best  we  have  had  for 
several  years.  Bees  came  out  of  win- 
ter quarters  in  splendid  condition— no 
losses  of  any  consequence.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  product  of  plant-lice, 
sometiuies  called  "  bug-juice,"  con- 
tributed lai'gely  to  this  condition,  but 
bees  gathered  considerable  honey-dew, 
and  with  other  kinds  of  wholesome 
honey,  came  through  all  right ;  not- 
withstanding the  usual  quantity  of 
pollen  held  its  place  in  the  hive.  I 
have  a  colony  now  that  is  a  problem 
that  I  cannot  solve.  The  queen  is  an 
ordinary-looking  Italian,  apparently 
young  ;  fully  one-half  of  the  brood  is 
drone,  and  the  other  half  worker. 
The  drone  brood  are  all  in  worker- 
cells,  and  indiscriminately  mixed 
with  the  worker  brood.  The  hatched 
drones  are  but  little,  if  any,  larger 
than  the  worker  bees.  Tliere  are  but 
few  drone-cells  in  the  hive,  and,  of 
course,these  produced  fully-developed 


drones.  I  should  say  one-half  of  the 
entire  colony  are  of  these  diminutive 
drones.  I  opened  the  hive  to-day  and 
found  two  queen-cells  sealed  up.  I 
began  capturing  and  pinching  the 
heads  of  drones,  and  served  her 
majesty's  head  the  same  way.  I  then 
proceeded  to  decapitate  all  the  un- 
hatched  drones,  and  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  had  a  square  meal  for  once.  I 
would  be  pleased  if  some  of  the 
savants  would  give  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  this  condition  of  the  col- 
ony described  above.  The  prospect 
for  a  boimtiful  honey  crop  all  over 
the  country  I  think  is  better  than  the 
average  season. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


Office  of  the  American  Bee  JonRNAi., 
Monday,  10  a.  m..  May  17,  1886. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hoirr  : 

CHICAGO. 
■^HONE  Y. —Comb  ia  coming  forward  more  freely 
and  prices  now  are  15ialBc.  for  1-Ih.  sections.  Ex- 
tracted is  in  light  demand  at  .'t@7c.  California 
comb  honey,  in  i2m.  sections,  9@12c. 
BKKSWAX,— 23(a24c.  per  ib.  Not  much  offered. 
R.  A.  B0RNKTT.  161  South  Water  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY. -We  now  quote  :  Fancy  white  comb 
in  1-lb.  sections,  llii^KJc;  in  2-Ib.  sections,  9@l0c. 
Fancy  bucliwlieat  honev  in  l-lb.  sections,  9c.;  in 
2-lb.  sections,  IttuHc.  tiff  grades  W-'Zc.  per  lb.  ieos. 
Extracted,  white,(i(ni7c:  bucltwhcat,  5@54c.  Cali- 
fornia, .'>(ii6c. :  Southern,  as  to  color  and  flavor, 
per  gallon,  Stt^Goc. 

BEBSWAX.-27@28c. 

MCCAUL  k  HlLDRETH  BROS..  34  HudBOn  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONEY.— One-lb.  sections, white  clover,  13@15c; 
2-pound  sections,  ll(£vi3c.    Extracted,  6@8c. 
BEESWAX.-->r)  cts.  per  ib. 

Blake  &  uiplet.  57  Chatham  Street. 

9AN  FKANCI8CO. 
HONE  v.— White  and  ex.  white  comb,  1  lli®13o.i 
darit  comb,  6^6(jHc.    White  extracted,  r>^@5^c. ; 
amber,  4(q,4)^c. ;  darli  and  candied,  3?i{«;4c. 
BEESWAX.— Quotable  at  20(ai23c.,  wholesale. 
O.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  423  Front  Street 

DETROIT. 
HONEY.-Tbe  marliet  is  almost  bare  of  comb 
honey,  and  very  little  is  wanted.     Best  white  in  1- 
Ib.  sections  14  cts. 
BEESWAX.— Scarce  at  25c. 

M.  H.  HUNT.,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

ST.  LOUIS. 
HONEY.— Choice    comb,   10®12c.     Strained.  In 
barrels,  4@5c.     Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  in 
No,  1  puckages,  M  advance  on  above  prices.     Ex- 
tracted in  barrets.  5«t5}'6. 
BEESWAX.-Flrm  at  22c  for  prime. 

D.  G.  THTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— Trade  is  perhaps  duller  than  usual. 
We  quote  :  Extracted  honey  brings  4ca8c..  and 
choice  comb  honey  brings  I2(t*l.^c.  in  a  jobbing  way. 

BEESWAX.— In  demand  at  20(ai2f,c.for  yellow. 
C.  P.  MUTH  &  SON.  Freeman  i  Central  Ave. 

CLEVELAND. 
HONEY.— One  pound  sections,  I4015C,;  2-Ib,  130 
Extrac'ed.7(*8c. 
BBESWAX.-Scarce  at  25e. 

A.  c.  Kendel.  115  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
HONE  Y.— Sales  of  comb  are  good,  while  extrac- 
ted is  very  dull  and  low.  One-pound  sections  are 
scarce:  stoclisof  all  other  grades  are  well  supplied. 
Ciilif.  2-lbB.  bring  ll®12c. ;  Eastern  2-lbs..  12(8.130.; 
1-Ibs.,  white,  l4@13c. ;  dark,  12@13c.  Extracted 
5^fic. :  Southern,  3ii>@4c. 
BBB8WAX.-23C. 

ri.EMONS.CLOoN  &  CO..  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 
HONEY.— The  receipts  of  honey  have  been 
more  liberal  of  late,  and  the  supply  is  now  very 
fair.  We  quote  :  Choice  comb,  in  1-lb.  sections, 
17c§llHc.;  in  2-lbs.,  u:®l7c.  Extracted,  white,  in 
keas  or  tin,  7^®hc.  ;  dark.  In  the  same,  6@ti>6c. 
IJEESWAX.— Demand  moderate  at  25c. 

A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  St. 
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To  Correspondence.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
TTritingto  this  oftice.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post^OPRce,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post^ 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


TVIien  Renewing  your  subscription 
please  trj-  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
Journal.  It  is  now  so  clieap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bee  Journal  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions— with  $4.00— 
direct  to  this  office.  It  will  pay  any  one  to 
ievot«  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


The  Western  World  Guide  and  Hand- 
Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent 
nd  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  Bending  us  two  new  subscribers  besides 
their  own,  with  $.3,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


Onr  Ne»v  Catalogue  of  Bee-Keepers' 
Supplies  for  the  spring  of  1880,  is  issued, 
and  will  be  sent  to  any  one  desiring  a  copy. 
Send  name  and  address,  plainly  written,  on 
a  Postal  Card  lor  it. 


"  Don't  Stop  "—that  is  what  many  write 
to  us  about  their  papers,  when  their  time  is 
nearly  out.  One  subscriber  says:  "This 
has  been  a  year  of  disaster,  and  it  is  not  con- 
venient for  me  to  send  you  the  money  now 
to  renew  my  subscription.  It  runs  out  with 
this  month  ;  hut  don't  stop  sending  it.  I  will 
get  the  money  to  you  within  three  months.'* 
Such  letters  are  coming  every  day,  and  so 
for  the  present  we  have  concluded  not  to 
Stop  any  papers  until  requested  to  do  so. 


OCR  CLUBBING  LIST. 

We  supply  the  American  Bee  Journal 

one  y^ar,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postafre  prepaid. 

Price  0/  both.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00 . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  CO..  1  7.~j 

Bee-Keepers'Magazine  2  00..  175 

Bee- Keepers' Guide 150..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  90,.  1  75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00. .  1  75 

Texas  Bee  Journal 2  00..  175 

The  7  above-named  papers  6  50 . .  5  50 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25..  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman). .  .2  00. .  1  75 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..!  75..  1  60 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth) ...  3  00 . .  2  00 
Roofs  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. .  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 . .  3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 150..  1.30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  150      1  40 


Xlie  Convention  History  of  America 

and  the  American  Bee  Journal  for  one 
year,  will  be  clubbed  lor  $1.15. 


Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine. 

I^~  To  create  Honey  Markets  in  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "  Why  Eat 
Honey"  (only  50  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  dem.and  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Single  copy,  5  cts. ;  per  doz.,  40  cts. ;  per 
hundred,  $2.50.  Five  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  lor  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $15,00. 

On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "Presented  by," 
etc.  (giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  scatters  them). 

To  give  away  a  copy  of  '*  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine "  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it.  . 


Kendall's  Horse  Book. — No  book  can 
be  more  useful  to  horse  owners.  It  has  35 
engravings,  illustrating  positions  of  sick 
horses,  and  treats  all  diseases  in  a  plain  and 
comprenensive  manner.  It  has  many  good 
recipes,  etc.  Price,  35c.,  in  either  Engllsli 
or  Oermau. 


I  /"k  COr.O«riESyetto8pare,at$R.  Referenoe- 

Jl\J  Rhv.  Geo.  Dunlap,  Peotone,  Ills. 

2oAIt      A.  L.  GOOl^O,  Rldgevllle,  Iroq.  Co.,  Ills. 


To  any  One  sending  us  07ie  new  sub- 
scriber with  their  own  renewal  (with  $2.00), 
we  will  present  a  copy  of  the  new  "  Con- 
vention History  of  America." 


THE  HORSE, 

By  B.  J.  KENDALL,  M.  D. 

A  TREAXISR  Kivintf  an  Index  of  diseases, 
and  the  symptoms  ;  cause  and  treatment  of  each,  a 
table  fflving  all  the  principal  druES  used  for  the 
horse,  with  the  ordinary  dose,  effects  and  antidote 
when  a  poison  ;  a  table  with  an  enKravinp  of  the 
horse's  teeth  atdifferent  ages,  with  rules  for  tellina 
the  age  of  tbe  horse  ;  a  valuable  coilectton  of  re- 
cipes, and  much  valuable  inf'jrmation. 

Price  85  cent*— in  English  or  (German. 
THOS.  e.  NEW^MAJi  A  SON, 
923  &  92H  West  Madison  Street,     CHICAGO  IIA. 


BEES  for  Sale. -I  have  40  good,  strong  Colonies 
of  Italian  Bees  in  good  movable-frame  hives, 
1  will  sell  for  $4.00  each,  delivered  at  St.  Albans 
Station.    Address,  A.  N.  CORLISS,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 
20Alt 


FOR  8AI.E. -Best  Brood  Foundation  at  40  cts.; 
Light,  sncts.  Samples  free.  AlsoSections, Smo- 
kers, etc. -GUST.  i'liOCHNOW, 
19A4t  Mayvllle,  DodgelCounty,Wis. 

FOR  SAI.E too  Colrmies  Italian  Bees  and 
aOO  Tested  and  Untested  Queens. 
17A4t           E.  BCRKE,  VINCBNNBS,  IND. 


PURE  ItallaM  Bees,  of  the   best'stram.    in 
LangstrolhorGaliup  hives.    Send  tor  Circular. 
llAtt  O.  CLUTB,  Iowa  City,  I»wa. 


Onn  COLONIES  of  choice  Italian  Bees  tor 
^yjyj  Sale.    For  terms,  address. 

W,  J.  DAVIS.  (bnxHS), 
13A3t  YOUNGSVILLE,  PA. 

Qtf'iA  Empty  Standard  Lnntfutrnth  Hives 
OV/17  for  sale  at  a  low  price  ;  and  a  large  lot  of 
Empty  Combs  in  Langstroth  trames.  Also  Brood 
Foundation,  and  Ijight  if  desired. 

20Alt        -WM,  HUNT,  Centre  Point,  Iowa. 


NOW  READV    TO    SHIP  —  Untested 
Italian  Queens  at  $1.00    each.     Send 
for  Catalogue.    M-\RTI!\  A  MACV, 

20E4t  N.  MANCHESTER,  IN D. 


ITALIAN  BEES. 

ON  account  of  other  work,  I  must  reduce 
my  stock.  WiW  sell  very  cheap.  Untested 
Queens  now  ready.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
•20A3t  E.A.  GASTMAN,  Decatur,  Ills. 


SECTIONS  and  FOUNDATION. 

l-lb.,  all-in-one-piece,  I  40c  per  lb.  for  heavy. 

V-Groove,$4per  1,000    50c       •'        "      light. 

Less  for  lots  of  10,000  I     Send   for    Samples 

and  Price-List. 

A.  F.  STAUFFER  A:  CO., 

loEtf  STERLING,  ILLS. 

o6nd    (0   uBntS  Year  among  the  Bees;" 
114  pages,  cloth  bound.    Address. 

DR.  r.  V.  iniL.L,FR, 

20Atf  MARENGO,  ILLS. 


ALLEY'S  QUEENS. 

READY  JUINE    1,  1886. 

WARRANTED  Queens,  by  mail $1  00 

perii  Doz...    5  00 

SELECT  "  "       each 125 

"       per  \i  Doz...    7  00 

TESTED  "  "        each 1  50 

By  adding  .50  cents  to  any  of  the  above  prices  we 
will  send  the  Handy  Booit,  or  a  Drone  and  Queen 
Trap,  by  mail.  HENRT  AI.I.ET, 

20Att  WENHAM,  MASS. 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPER'S  ADVISER. 

The  British  Bek  Journal  is  published  every 
Week,  at  Ten  Shillings  and  ii'd.  per  annum,  and 
contains  the  best  practical  information  for  the 
time  being,  showing  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  Amj:rican 
Bee  Journal,  one  year,  for  $3.50. 

To  Bee-HeepersI 

YOIT  will  be  interested  in  perusingr  a 
beautiful  catalog-ue  which  explains  fully 
about  the  best  hives,  and  g-ives  almost  as 
much  inforraation  about  the  best  methods 
of  g-ettiiig:  honey,  as  the  reg^ular  works  on 
that  subject.  This  is  no  catch-penny  scheme, 
but  every  statement  made  may  be  verified, 
because  the  implements  used  are  of  the 
simplest  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
practical.  Send  your  name,  plainly  written 
with  your  post-offioe  also  plainly  written 
upon  a  postal  card,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  any  bee-keepers  you  may  know 
and  get  this  pamphlet  free.  Address, 
J.  M.  SHtiCK,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 
E.  L.  C;OOL1>  A-  CO.,  BRANTFORD,  ONT. 
20A4t 
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W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 

in  order  to  more  fully  supply  the  wuiits  of  Ins  cus- 
tomers, has  entered  into  purtnertiliip  with  his  neigh- 
bor, R.  L.  Taylor,  and  will  offer  for  wale,  bees  {lull 
colonies,  or  by  the  pound),  queenn,  (iiven  founda- 
tion, white  poplar  sections,  hives,  <apos,  feeder*, 
emptv  combs,  etc.,  etc.  Also  hens' e^u^.  lor  hatcb- 
Ini:.  o"f  three  varieties.  For  circular  iin.l  price-list, 
address  W.  Z.  H  UTCIIIASOM. 

8Ktf  ROGERSVILLE.  Genesee  Co..  MICH. 

ITALIAN  BEES  AND  ftUEENS, 

PlyiiiouUi    Koek    Eli^gs  and  Kubbiliu. 

Send  for  Circular  to,  C.  \%'KKKS, 

14E4t  CLIFTON,"  TENN. 

HOW  to  MONKEY  with  BEES 

and  Price-List  of  Apiarian   Supplies.    Sample  of 

Foundation  free  for  your  address  on  a  poclalcard. 

J.  W.  Bittenbender,  Knoxville,  Marion  Co..  Iowa. 

l4Ktf ___^ „ . 

200    COLONIES 


OF 

ITALIAN 


BEES 


FOR  SALE.-InLanRstroth  hives,  wired  foun- 
dation frames.  Very  low.  Also  3(M)  of  our 
Improved  Sectional  Iloney-Caaes  used  with  or 
without  separators.    Circular  free. 

A.  J.  A:  E.  HATFIELD, 
13Btf  SODTH  BBNU,  IND. 


DAVIS'  PATENT  HONEY  CARRIAOE. 

REVOLl'INO  COMB-HANGER, 

Tool  Box  and  Becording  Desk  Combined. 

Price,  conipletr,  only $18.00. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923  4  925  West  Martlson  Street.     CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Foundation  and  Italian  Queens. 

JSrood  Fuundution,  1  to  in  lbs.,  per  10 450 

II  to  25  lbs.,     ■•      43c 

26to501bB.,      ■'       42c 

"  •'  100  Ids.,  '•      40c 

Thin,  for  sections,  10  cts.  per  lb.  extra. 

QueenB-Extra  Tested,  each J3  00 

Tested,  '     2  00 

Untested,  "     1  00 

for  6  5  00 

Address,  A.  WORTMASf. 
18E3t  8EAFIELD,  White  Co  ,  IND. 

STEAM  FOUNDATION  WORKS 

AT  THE 

NORTH  SHADE  APIARY. 

Comb  Foiindatioii.  \%'ax  worked  by 
the  lb.  or  for  a  sbare.  Italian  Bees, 
QaeeiiK,  etc.    Free  Price-List. 

20Etf     ALAMO,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  MICH. 

Wooden  Pails  for  Honey ! 

WE  can  furnish  regular  Wooden  Water- Pails- 
well  painted  on  the  outside,  and  with  :<  iron 
hoops  and  a  titiht-ttttinji  wood  cover,  at  S3.a;» 
per  dozen-  Thev  will  hold  3*»  lbs.  of  honey,  and 
when  empty,  can  be  utilized  for  use  as  an  ordinary 
honsehold  pail. 

THOS.  G.  NEVTMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  Weet  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  ILL, 

ITALIAN  OUEENS. 

ITVII,Ii    iiiruish    Warranted    Italian 
Queeu-Beeit    tor   $1.00    each  :    Tested 
Queens  for  J2.00  each.    Delivered  by  mail. 
PETER  BEICKEY.Lawrenceburg,  Ky. 

18A18t 


AHey's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 


Price,  by  Express.  50  cts.;  by  mail,  65  cts.;  12  in 
the  fiat,  and  one  nailed  (13  in  all).  J3.50  ;  60,  in  the 
flat,  tlii.OO.    Address. 

THOS.  G.  NEWT?IAN  &  SON, 
923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


200  Colonies  Italian  &  Hybrid  Bees 

IN  9  and  10  frame  hives,  all  stronE  and  healthy, 
wintered  in  the  cellar.  Will  deliver  them  aboard 
of  cars— forltalians.  )»8.SO  ;  Hybrids  at  IST.SO. 
Will  guarantee  as  represented,  or  money  refunded. 
Italian  Qiieent*— Untested,  »1.00  ;  Tested,  $2.50. 
Send  money  by  P.  O.  Order  or  Registered  Letter. 
16W8t  r..  tl.  DIEHr.,  BUTLER,  IND. 


Bee-Hives,  Honey-Boxes,  Sections. 

Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  the  "World. 

Capacity,  one  car-load  per  day.    Best  of  Roods  at 
lowest  prices.    Write  for  price-list. 

C.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO. 

olAtf.  WATERTOWN,  'WIS. 


MANUFACTORY 

FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others 
with 

Hives,  Sections,  Slilpplnai-Crates, 
Supers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds.  I  make  a  specialty  of  LANGSTROTH 
AND  MODEST  HIVES.  Correspondence  with 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address, 

GEORGE  TAYLOR, 

1 1  kit  DUNDEE,  Kane  Co.,  ILLS. 


DR.    FOOTE'S 

HAND  BOOR  OF  HEALTH, 

Hints  and  Ready  Recipes, 

is  the  title  of  a  very  valuable  book  that  gives  a 
great  amount  of  information,  of  the  Utmost  Im- 

Eorlance  to  Everybody,  concerning   their  daily 
abits  of  Eating.   Drinking,   Dressing.    Sleeping, 
Bathing.  Working,  etc. 

IT  TEL1.3  ABOUT 


What  to  Eat, 
How  to  Eat  it. 
Things  to  Do, 
Things  to  Avoid, 
Perils  of  Summer, 
How  to  Breathe, 
Overheating  Houses, 
V^entiiation. 
Influence  of  Plants, 
Occupation  for  Invalids. 
Superfluous  Hair, 
Restoring  the  Drowned, 
I'reventing  Near-Sight- 
ednesB, 


Parasites  of  the  Skin, 
Bathing- Best  way. 
Lungs  Jk,  Lung  Diseases. 
How  to  Avoid  them. 
Girthing- what  to  Wear, 
How  much  to  Wear, 
Contagious  Diseases. 
How  to  Avoid  them. 
Exercise, 
Care  of  Teeth. 
After- Dinner  Naps. 
Headache,  cause  &  cure. 
Malarial  Affections, 
Croup— to  Prevent. 


IT  TELLS  HOW  TO  CURE 

Black  Eyes,  BoilB,  Burns,  Chilblains,  Cold  Feet, 
Corns,t'oughs,Cholera.Diarrhc6i,  Diphtheria,  Dys- 
entery, Dandruff,  Dyspepsia,  Kar  Ache,  Felone, 
Fetid  Feel,  Freckles,  Headache.  Hiccough,  Hives, 
Hoarseness, Itching.  Inflamed  Breasts.  Ivy  Poison- 
ing, Moles.  Pimples,  Piles.  Rheumatism,  Ringworm. 
Snoring,  Stammering,  Sore  Eyes,  Sore  Mouth,  Sore 
Nipples.Sore  Throat,  Sun-stroke,  Stings  and  Insect 
Bites,  Sweating  Feet,  Toothache.  Ulcers.  Warts, 
Whooping  Cough,  Worms  in  Children. 

Price  only  25  Cents.    Sent  by  Mail,  post-paid. 

THOS.  G.  NE\V]?IAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  WESTERN  WORLD 

GUIDE  and  HAND-BOOK 

OF   USEFUL    INFORMATION. 

For    HOIVIE    SKEKEKS    or  Touri«t», 

('apitaliKtH  or  LabororH.     A  vaHt 

amount  ol'  inf'oriiiation   not 

to  b<*  round  elwe where 

at  any  price, 

A  cloth-bound  book,  4x7  inches,  288  pages 

Price,  60  Cenlt^. 


The  following  is  only  a  part  of  the  ConteTits  : 

Colored  Haps  of  all  the  States  and  Territories, 
including  Alaska  and  District  of  Columbia. 

DlaKrums  showing  area,  population,  products. 
Gnvernment,  State.  School  and  Indian  Lands  of 
the  several  States. 

mwtorles  of  each  of  tbe  State*  from  the 
Eurllest  Tlmen. —Descriptive  of  their  Topog- 
raphy, Soil,  Cluiiate,  Rivers  Mountains,  Natural 
Wonders.  Population.  Area,  Islands.  Lukes, 
Mines,  Product*,  Manufactures.  Industries, 
Cities.  School  Systems,  Collection  and  Exemp- 
tion Laws,  Date  of  Holding  Elections.  Number 
of  Representatives,  Senators.  Congressmen,  and 
Presidential  Electors,  Number  of  Union  and 
Confederate  Soldiers  in  the  Field.  Price  of  Land 
Cleared  and  in  Forest,  Extent  of  Forest,  Num- 
ber of  Different  Callings,  Rate  of  Interest,  Usury 
Laws,  Peddleu  ok  Drummeks'  License  Laws, 
Divorce  Laws.  Mining  Laws,  Description 
OF  Public  Lands,  list  of  Lands  subjectto 
THE  forms  of  entry,  List  of  Land-Offices, 
Opuortunities  for  Homes  or  Enterprise,  Rain- 
fall, Health.  Ports  of  Entry,  Population  (male, 
female  and  foreign)  Number  of  Indians,  Mineral 
Resources,  Nicknames  of  States  and  for  whom 
or  what  they  are  named.  Miles  of  Railroad  and 
Canals,  Tidal  Frontage,  State  Land  Laws, 
Religrlous  Denominations  and  their  Numbers, 
Number  of  Counties  and  Names. 

Government  Land  L.an's  giving  complete  law 
on  the  subject  of  Pre-emption  Homestead, 
timber  crltl'ke,  soldiers'  homestead, 
Swamp  Lands.  Land  Warrants,  Scrip, 
Indian  Trust  Lands,  Desbrt  Lands,  Coal 
Lands,  Timber  lands.  Mineral  Lands, 
agricultuhal  College  Lands,  etc. 

How  to  Acquire  Lands  of  any  kind  belong- 
ing to  the  Grovernment  by  any  forms  of  entry; 
who  may  acquire  them,  and  the  different  laws 
applicable  to  the  different  sections. 

Postal,  Pension  and  Patent  Laivs  of  the 
United  Slates. 

Coatfl-of-Arms  of  the  States  and  Views  of 
Celebrated  Places,  and  of  life  in  different  regions. 

Bales  for  measuring  Lumber,  Logs,  Grain, 
Liquids,  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures  of  all 
kinds.  Interest  Rules  and  Tables,  IjumberTables 

Systems  of  Land  Measures  In  various 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Contains  also  a  Million  useful  facts. 

The  Weekly  Bee  Journal,  for  one  year, 
and  theOuide,  postpaid,  for  $1.30. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

92.3  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Pure  Italian  Queens  and  Bees. 

strong  3-frame  Nuclei,  In  Langstroth  frames  or 
frames  io3-^xl4,  with  nice  Tested  Queen,  )S3  each. 

Extra  Selected  Tested  Queens,  producing  very 
gentle  and  beautiful  workers,  S>2.00  each. 

Warranted  Queens  !S>I.OO  each.  Don't  fail  to 
read  my  offer  to  replace  all  Warranted  Queens 
that  prove  impure. 

My  Circular  will  be  sent  to  all  who  may  apply. 
Address,  JAS.  F.  WOOD, 

■20A.-20t  NORTH  PRESCOTT,  MASS. 

COMB  FOUNDATION ! 

Reduced   5   Cents  per  i)ound. 

UNTIL  FurtUer  Notice,  we  will  sell 
brood  foundation  at  40  cents  per  lb., 
and  tliin,  for  surplus  honey,  at  50  cents 
per  pound.  This  reduction  from  the  prices 
quoted  in  our  Price  Lists  for  1886,  is  made 
on  account  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of 
Beeswax. 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON,  Hamilton,  111. 
THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON.  Chicago,  HI. 
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SOLD ! 

HAVING  Sold  the  1(mi  Colonies  of  Bees  offered 
in  the  March  Nuaibers  of  tbis  Juuknal,  I  am 
BOW  booking  orders  for  Nuclei  4olonl**«  and 
QneeHsOaly.  Also  Bee-K.«reper8' Supplleit. 

Send  for  1886  Price-Ust.    Address, 

Successor  to  IVm.  W.  Vary  &  Son, 
14Wtf  COI^ERAINE.  MASS. 


A  YEAR  AMONG  THE  BEES, 

BEING 

A  Talk  about   some    of   the  Implejnents,  Plmis 

and  Practices  of    a  Bee-keeper  of   2.'j  years' 

Experience,  who  has  for  H  v  ar.s  niadir  the 

Production  of    Honey  his   Exclusive 

Businesn. 


:B"2'  I^IR.  O-  O.  J>/LXlLiX^:BZTl. 


Price.  '7S  cents,  by  mail.  This  is  a  new  work 
of  about  114  pages,  well-printed  and  nicely  bound 
in  cloth.    Addres-^, 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  Ac  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  AMERICAN   APICUIiTURlST 

(ESTABLISHED  IN   1883.) 

WILL  be  mailed  to  iiny  address  for  3  months,  on 
receipt  of  125  cts.  in  stamps.  .Sumple  copies 
free.    Address, 
12Atf       AM.  APICULTURIST.  Wenham.Mass. 


NEW  ONE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL 


I'^niS  new  8lze  of  our  Tapering 
Honey  Pails  isof  uniform  design 
iwith  the  other  sizes,  having  the  top 
/edge  turned  over,  und  haa  a  hail  or 
handle.-maltlng  it  very  convenient 
ti'  carry.  It  is  woli-nuidc  and,  when 
tilled  with  h'lney,  makes  a  novel  and 
altrantive  small  package,  that  can 
^,,^__^_^^,  be  sold  for  1:0  cents  or  less.  Many 
consumers  will  buy  it  in  order  to  give  the  children 
a  handsome  tov  pail.  PKICB,  75  cents  per 
dozen,  or  !)fi.S.60per  lOO. 

THOS.  G.  NEAVMAN  &  SON, 
923  A  92.5  West  Madison  Street.       CHICAGO.  ILL. 


DOWN,  DOWN,  DOWN! 

We  Come ! 

ON  ALL  kinds  of  APIAHIAN  FIXTURES,  we 
quote  lowpr  prices  in  our  iMH(}(;ircular  than  we 
ever  have  before,  on  all  binds  (.-f  practical  hives 
now  in  use.  on  Metal  Corners  and  all-wood  frames 
and  the  V-groove  Section. Smokers  and  Kxtructors. 
In  fact  everything  pertaining  to  Bee-Culture.  Be 
sure  and  send  for  our  Circular  before  purchasing 
your  Supplies  for  the  season. 

14Wtf  MAZEPPA,  ITONN. 


IP  "WOU  WANT  a  good,  well-made,  durable 
and  practical  Machine,  send  for  the 
I,  X.  I..  HONEY-EXTRACTOR. 

For  2  Langstrotb  or  square    frames,  only  $fi.50. 
Other  sizes  in  proportion.    Excelsior  Cold- Blast 
Smoker,  postpaid.  70  cts.        W.  C-  R.  KEMP. 
l7A4t  ORLEANS,  IND. 


TWO-POUND 

SECTIONS. 

Job  Lot— Clieap! 

WE  have  on  luind  a  Job  Liit  of  a5,000 
One-Piece  Sections  with  equare  groove 
■which  we  will  close  out  at  $3.50  per  1.000,  or 
J2.00  for  500.  The  size  is  :  top  and  bottom. 
Cinches;  sides, .5hi  inch;  width  of  section,  IJi 
Inches — narrow  tops. 

THOS.  «.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

02:!  &  923  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

My  18  Annual  Price-Ust  a°o'd  If.'il^'ti.v.l^C?. 

yueens  and  Nuclei  (Joitmiea  (a  specialty):  also 
Supplies— will  be  sent  to  all  who  send  thnlr  names 
and  addresses.  II.  n.  BROWN, 

15Etf  LIGHT  STUBBT,  Columbia  Co.,  PA. 


GLASS  PAILS 

FOR  HONEY. 

rpHESE  Palls  are  made 
J-  of  the  best  quality  of 
clear  flint  glass,  with  a  bail 
»nd  a  metal  ton  and  cover. 
When  tilled  with  honey,  the 
attractive  appt*arance  of 
these  pails  cannot  be  equal- 
pd  by  any  other  style  of 
pacltage.  They  can  be  used 
tor  household  purposes  by 
consumers,  after  the  honey 
is  removed,  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-fllled  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 

To  hold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen, JB1.60 

"        2  pounds         "  "  S.OO 

"         3         "  *'  "  3-SO 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923  &  92.3  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smoker, 
SQUARE  GLifSS  HO>EY-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CflAS.  F.  MTTTD  «fe  SON, 

Freeman  A  Central  Ave..       -        CINCINNATI.  O. 
P. S.— Send  mc.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 

IN  order  to  dispose  of  our  large  stock  of  Hives, 
White-Poplar  and  White-Bawswood  Sections,  we 
will  sell  for  this  season  at  Greatly  KeUuced 
Raten.  Send  us  your  order  for  lowest  cash  tigures 
before  ordering  elsewhere.  We  will  guarantee 
best  of  workmanship. 

THE  H.  F.   MORI^CER  MFQ.  CO., 
Cor.  Western  Ave.  &  5tb  St..    Davenport,  Iowa. 
6A26t 


Dadaiit's  Foundat  ioiiFactory,  wholesale 

anil  retail.   See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


BEES  and  HONEY. 


Management  ef  an  Apiary  for  Fleainre 
and  Frefit ;  by 

THOMAS    C.    NEWMAN. 

Editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

It  contains  220  profusely  illustrated  pages 
is  "  fully  up  with  the  times  "  in  all  the  im- 
provements and  inventions  in  this  mpidly 
developing  piu-suit,  and  presents  the  apiar- 
ist with  everj'thing  that  can  aid  in  the 
successful  management  of  the  lioney-bee, 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  the  most 
honey  in  its  best  and  most  attractive  con- 
dition. 

PRICE— Bomid  in  cloth,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

t:»~A  Iilberal  Dlsconnt  to  Dealers,  by 
tlie  I>ozeu  or  Hundred. 

^f  The  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year  and  the  book,  "  Bees  and 
Honey,"  will  be  sent  for  $1.75. 


Dadant's  FeundationFactory,  Trholesale 

aad  retail.  See  Adverttsement  In  another  oolnniD. 

OTbe  BUYERS'  GUIOB  |9 
issued  Marell  aud  Sept., 
each  year.  *g*  aso  pages, 
8J^  X 11?  -2  iiiches,^vitli  ovek- 
3,500  Illustrations  —  a 
■*Tliole  Pictui-e  Gallerj-. 
GIVE:S  Wholesale  Prlcc:i 
dfrrrt  to  consu}nri\i  on  all  goods  for 
personal  or  family  use.  Tells  bow  to 
er*Ier,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing yon  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or 
have  fin  vrlUl.  These  INVAIiUABIiK 
BOOKS  contain  Information  gleaned 
from  the  marhets  of  the  Tvorld.  We 
^vill  mall  a  copy  FREE  to  any  ad- 
dress upon  receipt  of  10  cts.  to  defray 
expense  of  mailing.  Let  as  hear  from 
yon.  Respectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

237  ifc  339  M' abash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

iaAi3t 


Italian  Bees  in  Iowa. 


/^/-\  CENTS  to  SI 


per    lb.;    QUEENS, 

2.50.      NUCLEI    and 


30  cents  to 

COLONIES.    Order  from  my  new  Circular. 
OlilVER  FOSTER, 

lOAtf       MT;  VERNON,  Linn  Co.,  IOWA. 


BER  niveii  and  Sections  —Send  tolFlEKR& 
B  KULE,  manufacturerH,  Beaver  Dam, Wis.,  for 
price  liatH.    Good  materiais.    Low  prices.      luA26t 


Fruit-Farm  &  Apiary 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP! 

QO  ACRES,  htll-land.^  well-stocked  with  apples, 
rjXj  peaches,  pears,  plums,  quinces,  urapes,  and 
small  fruit.  In  fine  bearinK  conditiun.  The  remain- 
der Is  in  pasture,  t'rass,  arain,  etc.  Apiary  containe 
140  ITALIAN  rOLOKIES  in  Lancstroth 
hives.  Bee-house  and  all  modern  appliances  for 
apiculture,  in  as  good  location  for  bees  and  honey 
as  can  be  found.  (Jond  lo-rtiom  house,  beautifully 
located.  commandinK  tt  view  of  the  tity.  river  and 
surroundinK  country.  New  barn  and  outrbulldlngs, 
cistern,  never-falling  springs,  etc.  Reasons  for 
selling— age  and  ill-health. 

lAtf     S,  A.  STILLMAN,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 

IMROMCMG  (JUEENSr 

HENRV  AliliKV  has  given  in  the  May 
number  of  the  American  Apiculturi.it 
several  New  Methods  for  Introducing  both 
Fertile  and  Unfertile  Queens.  Sample  copies 
free.    Address, 

AMERICAN  APICUI-TURIST, 

ISAtf  WENHAM,  MASS. 

BEES,  bee-hives.  imptTted  queens-flrst-c'Has— 
cheap.    OTIS  N.  BALDWIN.  ClarlisvilJe,  Mo. 
4Aly 
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Tlilrty-Flrst  of  May.— A.  L.  T.,  in 
Vick's  Magazine  for  May,  gives  these 
inspiring-  tines  : 

To-day  sweet  Spring  has  Itissed  her  buds, 

And  said  good-bie  to  ail  her  flowers. 
And  whispered  to  them  of  .Uine's  birth, 

Of  warmer  airs  and  shining  hours. 
And,  thus,  tiie  faint  regret  we  feel, 

The  fleeting  touch  of  sorrow. 
Is  banished  with  this  sweetest  thought,— 

The  Summer  comes  to-morrow. 


Mr.  A.  J.  King  has  returned  from  Cuba. 
His  address  is  336  Webster  Avenue,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

S.  P.  Roddy,  of  Mechanicstown,  Md., 
has  sent  us  his  circular  and  price-list  of 
bees. 


A  Canadian  prophet  predicts  that  the 
month  of  May  will  terminate  in  furiously 
hot  weather.  It  seems  to  have  gome  already 
—for  at  this  writing  (on  Friday)  it  is  "  red- 
hot." 


Mr.  O.  O.  Poppleton  has  returned  from 
Florida  to  his  home  at  Williarastown,  Iowa. 
He  expects  to  return  to  Florida  next  fall. 
His  health  is  much  improved,  and  so  is  his 
wife's. 


Xbe  Indiana  State  Fair  is  to  beheld 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  from  Sept.  27  to  Oct. 
2,  1886.  The  premiums  on  Bees,  Honey,  and 
Apiarian  Supplies  amount  to  $93. 


Mr.  C.  F.  Mutli,  of  Cincinnati,  has  sus- 
tained considerable  loss  at  his  farm  in  Indi- 
ana, by  the  late  storm.  Many  trees  were 
blown  down,  bee-hives  over-turned,  etc. 


From  Dodd,  Mead,  Ac  Co.,  75.5  Broad- 
way, N.  Y.,  wc  have  received  the  excellent 
story  entitled,  "  From  Jest  to  Earnest,"  by 
E.  P.  Roe.  It  is  gotten  up  in  cheap  form, 
and  is  sold  for  2.-)  cents.  It  is  the  complete 
book  which  usually  sells  for  $1.50. 


Bees  Annoying  Onr  IVelgUbors.— On 

page  314  of  last  week's  issue,  we  answered 
Mr.  Deer's  question  relative  to  the  above 
subject,  in  a  few  lines,  advising  the  removal 
of  the  bees.  In  this  week's  issue,  on  page 
330,  Mr.  Heddon  gives  his  views  of  the 
matter.  He  is  quite  correct  in  saying  tliat 
"our  relations  witli  our  neighbors  are  more 
or  less  a  continual  compromise  "—and  that 
coniproniiso  can  usually  bo  effected  by 
some  little  kindness  or  courtesy — or  an 
occasional  present  of  honey.  If  such  a 
compromise  cannot  be  effected,  and  if  the 
bees  are  a  real  annoyance,  surely  they  should 
be  moved  without  waiting  for  the  process 
of  law. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Dibbern,  of  Milan,  111.,  criticises 
our  advice  as  follows  : 

Your  comments  in  reply  to  Geo.  M.  Deer, 
on  page  .314,  in  regard  to  complaints  of 
neighbors  being  annoyed  by  bees,  reminds 
me  of  the  recipe  to  keep  hens  from  scratch- 
ing, viz  :  "Cut  their  heads  otr."  Now  most 
of  us  are  not  so  situated  that  we  can  at  any 
trivial  complaint  of  a  neighbor,  "  fold  up 
our  tents  like  the  Arabs,  and  as  silently 
steal  away."  I  have  neighbors  living  on 
three  sides  of  my  apiary,  within  300  feet, 
and  I  have  no  serious  complaints.  The  only 
fault-finding  I  have  had  to  contend  with, 
was  by  bees  specking  clothes  on  wash  days, 
early  in  the  spring.  This  can  be  guarded 
against  to  some  extent  by  not  putting  out 
any  colonies  from  the  cellar  for  a  day  or 
two  before  each  wash-day,  which  usually 
occurs  on  Monday. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  most  complaints 
about  bees  being  an  annoyance,  rest  on  very 
slight  foundations  ;  usually  there  is  some 
other  motive  behind  these  complaints,  such 
as  spite,  jealousy,  etc.  It  is  notorious  that 
some  people  cannot  see  others  prosper, 
especially  if  aided  by  the  bees,  which  they 
imagine  "work  for  nothing  and  board 
themselves."  The  best  way  to  allay  all  such 
complaints,  is  to  treat  all  our  neighbors  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule.  A  section  or 
two  of  nice  honey  presented  to  a  fault- 
finding neighbor  occasionally,  has  a  wonder- 
ful intluenee  on  them.  Then,  too,  should 
theirehickenshappen  to  stray  into  our  yards, 
we  must  not  shoot  them,  or  raise  a  great 
fuss  about  it ;  but  go  to  work  and  fix  our 
fences  so  that  they  cannot  readily  get  over, 
or  through  them.  Also,  much  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  bees  one  keeps.  I  have  feared 
that  should  the  vicious  Cyprians  be  gen- 
erally introduced,  they  might  make  us  a 
"  world  of  trouble."  t  would  advise  all  bee- 
keepers 80  situated  that  there  might  be 
troubled  by  their  bees  annoying  others,  to 
cultivate  such  strains  of  bees  as  have  a 
gentle  disposition  —  such  as  the  Italians, 
Albinos,  etc.  There  are  some  persons 
probably  who  would  not  be  satisfied,  for 
reasons  already  stated,  short  of  compelling 
one  to  "  move  on,"  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  law  to  protect  us 
against  such  unreasonable  people. 

It  the  complaints  of  neighbors  arc  in- 
spired by  jealousy  or  ill-will,  then  the  case 
is  quite  different.  Mr.  Deer  admits  that  his 
neighbors  claim  that  he  must  move  his 
"  bees  away  so  that  people  will  be  safe  in 
their  own  houses,  and  along  the  street,  and 
so  that  they  can  cook  victuals."  He  also 
admits  that  the  bees  "  worked  on  meal  that 
one  man  fed  his  horses,"  and  the  result  was 
that  they  "were  then  taken  out  of  the  shed." 
"The  owner"  of  the  horses,  continues  Mr. 
Deer.  "  said  that  if  I  did  not  move  my  bees, 
ho  would." 

If  Mr.  Heddon  and  Mr.  Dibbern  will  read 
the  letter  on  page  314  again  critically,  we 
imagine  they  will  agree  with  us.  If  they  do 
not,  however,  it  will  simply  be  a  case  of 
agreeing  to  disagree.  They  do  not  look 
through  our  spectacles.  We  prefer  to  agree 
with  our  correspondents,  but  unfortunately 
we  cannot  always  do  so — though  we  respect 
their  opinions  just  the  same. 


"  How  to  KalMe  Comb  Honey  "  la  the 

title  of  a  new  Illustrated  pamphlet  of  16 
pages,  by  Oliver  Foster,  of  Mount  Vernon, 
Iowa.  He  says  that  It  describes  his  "im- 
provements in  methods  resulting  from  ten 
years'  practical  work  and  extensive  experi- 
ments," and  Includes  his  "adjustable  honey- 
case  and  clamp."  It  can  be  obtained  for  5 
cents,  either  of  Mr.  Foster,  or  at  this  office. 


We  have  Received  a  copy  of  the 
"  Proceedings  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences."  This  is  a  book  of  3.50 
pages,  and  covers  a  period  of  over  three 
years.  It  is  very  interesting  and  instructive, 
giving  some  valuable  history  of  the  dis- 
coveries in  connection  with  the  "  mound 
builders"  of  the  great  West— particularly 
in  Iowa.  It  is  beautifully  printed  and 
profusely  illustrated. 


Crossed  the  River.— Two  more  bee- 
keepers have  crossed  the  river  of  death. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Clark,  of  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  on  May 
21, 1886,  writes  of  them  as  follows  : 

We  have  this  month  lost  by  death  two  of 
our  Hillsdale  bee-keepers.  They  are  W.  B. 
Dresser,  who  has  often  been  heard  from 
through  the  columns  of  the  Amerio.in  Bee 
Journal,  and  Wm.  Moshier,  who  has  been 
quite  a  successful  bee-keeper  for  an  invalid, 
which  he  has  been  all  his  life.  Both  of  these 
were  very  estimable  young  men,  and  we 
shall  miss  them  sadly. 


Putting  on  Sections  for  Surplus 
Honey.— Mr.  F.  L.  Dougherty,  in  the  In- 
diana Farmei;  gives  his  method  thus  : 

It  is  hard  to  define  just  the  exact  time 
when  the  surplus  boxes  should  go  on  as 
much  depends  on  the  general  condition  of 
things.  The  experienced  eye  can  easily  tell 
the  proper  time,  in  fact  the  very  humming 
in  the  air  will  tell  him  what  the  bees  are 
doing.  At  the  proper  time  the  cells  un- 
occupied with  brood  will  be  filled  with 
honey,  the  combs  at  or  near  the  top  will  be 
built  out,  and  the  bees  will  be  adding  little 
patches  of  white  comb  here  and  there 
showingthat  they  are  gathering  more  than 
what  is  required  to  supply  their  immediate 
wants,  and  they  are  needing  more  room 


An  Advertiser  in  Iowa,  writes  as  fol- 
lows :  "  I  advertised  considerable  by  circu- 
lars, near  home,  but  as  most  of  my  orders 
came  from  New  York,  'Vermont  and  Ohio, 
where  I  sent  no  circulars,  the  American 
Bee  Journal  obtained  the  orders  for  me." 

As  this  was  only  a  o-line  notice,  and 
inserted  only  twice,  does  it  not  demonstrate 
the  wisdom  of  employing  ourcolumns  when 
it  is  desired  to  reach  bee-keepers  with  any 
announcement? 

The  Journal  of  Progress  remarks  that  "  an 
advertisement  in  a  good  trade  paper,  repre- 
senting your  line  of  business,  is  the  best 
kind  of  a  traveling  salesman.  It  has  most 
of  the  merits  and  none  of  the  vices  of  the 
"traveling  man,"  besides  many  advantages 
that  are  entirely  its  own.  It  travels  in  all 
directions  at  once.  It  visits  your  customers 
continually.  It  talks  with  thousands  of 
tongues,  and  has  the  confidence  of  its 
hearers. 


The  Catalogue  of  the  D.  A.  Jones  Co., 
(Limited)  is  received.  It  contains  10  pages 
of  prices  and  descriptions  of  Bee-Keepers' 
Supplies. 


A  Circular  is  on  our  desk  descriptive  of 
a  Drone  and  Quein  Trap,  gotten  up  by  J.  A. 
Batchelder,  Keene,  N.  H. 
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Replies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


IiitrotliicinE  Oiieens, 

Query,  No.  254.— I  will  get  a  pound  of 
bees  about  June  1,  and  will  previously  have 
reared  a  queen  for  them.  I  will  put  them 
on  comb  foundation.  What  is  the  best  and 
safest  way  to  introduce  the  queen  to  them  ? 
— Canton. 

You  had  better  buy  them  with  the 
queen.  Otherwise  introduce  her  by 
caging  her  48  hours. —Dadant  & 
Son. 

I  should  put  the  queen  with  one 
frame  of  her  brood  and  bees  into  the 
hive  that  I  intended  to  put  the  pound 
of  bees  in,  and  then  let  the  bees  from 
abroad  run  in  at  the  entrance.— G.  M. 

DOOLITTLE. 

I  think  I  would  risk  putting  her 
with  the  bees. without  any  introduc- 
tion ;  but  I  would  rather  have  the 
bees  on  a  frame  of  brood.— C.  C. 
Miller. 

I  would  introduce  her  in  the  same 
way  as  I  would  introduce  a  queen  to  an 
ordinary  colony.  As  the  bees  will  be 
queenless,  and  will  have  no  brood, 
they  will  be  almost  certain  to  accept 
a  qiieen  offered  in  any  manner.- W. 
Z.  Hutchinson. 

I  should  cage  her  for  24  hours,  then 
if  the  bees  seemed  in  a  friendly  mien, 
I  should  let  her  out.  If  the  bees  did 
not  seem  well  disposed,  I  should  leave 
her  caged  4S  hours.  I  can  alwiiys  tell 
when  liberating  a  queen  whether  I 
must  re-cage  her  for  a  longer  time.— 
A. J.  Cook. 

I  would  cage  her  on  top  of  the 
frames,  and  as  soon  as  the  bees  quit 
"balling  "  the  cage— if  they  "  ball "  it 
at  all— I  would  turn  her  loose.  I  would 
not  meet  with  one  loss  in  a  thousand 
when  proceeding  in  this  way.  My 
cages  are  so  arranged  that  tlie  bees 
release  the  queens  by  eating  out  the 
soft  candy  with  which  the  cage  is 
provisioned.  This  feature  of  an  in- 
troducingcage  is  indispensable,  in 
my  estimation.— G.  VV.  Demaree. 

I  should  either  put  the  bees  on  two 
frames  of  comb,  and  one  of  brood  too 
old  to  rear  a  queen  from,  and  run  the 
queen  into  the  entrance  at  dusk  ;  or 
put  the  bees  on  two  frames  of  comb, 
and  put  the  queen  between  them  on  a 
frame  of  her  own  brood.  In  either 
case  I  should  not  open  the  liive  for  3 
or  4  days*  A  novice  perhaps  had 
better  put  the  bees  on  the  comb  and 
brood,  cage  the  queen  and  keep  her 
among  the  bees  for  2  or  3  days,  and 
then  let  her  out  if  the  bees  were  quiet, 
but  not  so  long  as  they  seemed  angry 
and  clung  to  the  cage  in  bunches. 
There  is  no  absolutely  safe  method  of 
introduction,  so  far  as  I  can  learn.— 
J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 


Sprinkle  the  bees  in  the  shipping- 
cage  with  sweetened  water,  to  which 
add  15  drops  of  the  essence  of  pepper- 
mint to  one  pint  of  water.  Treat  the 
queen  in  the  same  way.  Start  the 
bees  into  the  hive  and  let  the  queen 
run  in  with  them,  is  one  of  the  many 
ways  you  can  do.— II.  I).  Cutting. 


Transferring  and  Italianizing  Bees, 

Query,  No.  255.— I  have  50  colonics  of 
pure  Italians  on  Lang-stroth  frames,  and  I 
am  buying  andjmoving  40  colonies  of  blacks 
in  box-hives  to  within  a  mile  of  my  home 
apiary.  How  can  I  best  transfer  and  Ital- 
ianize them  to  secure  the  most  surplus 
honey  ? — Texas. 

Rear  Italian  queens,  and  at  the 
time  of  transferring  give  an  Italian 
queen  after  removing  the  black  one. 
Any  of  the  bee-books  will  tell  how  to 
transfer.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Transfer  all  the  best  worker  combs 
with  the  worker  brood,  and  fill  out 
with  frames  filled  with  foundation. 
Rear  Italian  queens  in  the  home 
apiary,  and  at  the  close  of  the  early 
honey  season,  supersede  all  the  black 
queens,  introducing  Italian  queens  in 
their  places.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

According  to  the  old  or  Ileddon 
method,  as  described  in  my  Manual. 
This  should  be  done  at  the  swarming 
season,  or  a  little  earlier.— A.  J.  Cook. 

Practice  "  modern  transferring"  as 
advised  and  practiced  by  Mr.  Iled- 
don. Rear  queens  during  the  honey 
harvest,  keep  them  in  nuclei  until 
the  honey  harvest  is  over,  then  in- 
troduce them  to  the  full  colonies  of 
blacks.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Any  of  the  standard  directions  for 
transferring  and  Italianizing  are 
good,  but  to  tell  you  how  to  do  so  to 
obtain  tlie  most  surplus  honey,  is  a 
difficult  matter,  as  location  makes 
such  a  great  difference.— H.  D.  Cut- 
ting. 

Unless  the  combs  are  very  nice  and 
straight,  you  will  do  as  well  to  use 
foundation.  Mr.  Heddon's  plan  of 
transferring,  as  given  in  the  Bee 
Journal,  is  good.  Rear  Italian 
queens  in  nuclei  of  full-sized  frames, 
and  add  the  nuclei,  queen  and  all,  to 
the  black  colony  during  the  honey- 
flow,  having  killed  the  black  queen.— 
C.  C.  Miller. 

Transfer  tliem  by  my  plan  called 
"  modern  transferring,"  wliich  has 
been  detailed  in  the  Bee  Journal 
and  Prof.  Cook's  book,  and  also  in 
mine.  For  the  sake  of  more  honey 
and  Italianizing,  move  those  black 
bees  out  of  your  home  field,  and  rear 
queens  for  them  in  your  home  apiary. 
Move  them  six  miles  away. — James 
IIeddon. 

Transfer  the  bees  from  the  box- 
hives  at  once,  and  Italianize  them  as 
instructed  in  the  text-books,  of  whicli 
"  Bees  and  Honey  "  is  of  the  best.  It 
would  require  a  page  or  more  to  an- 
swer this  question,  and  as  good  an 
answer  as  I  can  give  will  be  found  in 


the  above  work.  Some  advise  wait- 
ing till  a  swarm  issues  from  the  box- 
hive  before  transferring.  I  do  not 
myself  believe  transferring  as  ordi- 
narily advised  pa^s.  I  much  prefer 
the  method  described  some  2  or  S 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Heddon.— J.  E. 
Pond,  Jr. 


Using  Empty  Comlis, 

Query,  No.  256.— Having  lost  all  of  my 
bees  (19  colonies)  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  I  have  ordered  two  •3-frame  nuclei 
with  Italian  queens.  I  propose  to  send  for 
bees  by  the  pound  ;  how  shall  I  proceed  in 
order  to  utilize  my  empty  combs  to  the  best 
advantage  ?— J.  C. 

Put  the  combs  in  close  boxes  so 
that  they  will  be  safe  from  moths,  and 
use  them  as  rapidly  as  needed  by  the 
bees.— A.  J.  Cook. 

Give  the  bees  as  many  combs  as 
they  can  cover ;  also  furnish  them 
with  queens,  and  as  fast  as  the  bees 
increase  in  numbers,  add  more  combs. 
Produce  extracted  honey. —W.  Z. 
Hutchinson. 

Watch  so  that  mice  and  worms  do 
not  infest  the  combs  ;  keep  them  well 
spread  apart  in  a  cool,  airy  place ; 
and  give  them  to  the  bees  just  as  fast 
as  they  can  use  them.— C.  C.  Mili  er. 

I  would  buv  bees  in  box-hives 
"cheap,"  and  "drum"  out  two  or 
three  swarms  from  each  box-hive, 
using  the  empty  combs  to  hive  them 
on,  and  rear  queens  from  the  nuclei 
for  each  swarm.  My  next  choice 
would  be  to  buy  bees  by  the  pound, 
and  fight  the  tlie  moth-worms  with  , 
the  fumes  of  brimstone.— G.  W.  Dem- 
aree. 

You  can  rear  queens  from  one 
nucleus,  and  if  you  get  enough  bees  by 
the  pound,  you  can  soon  have  the 
most  of  your  combs  in  use.  Keep 
your  queens  hard  at  work,  and  add  an 
empty  comb  as  often  as  practicable.— 
H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  should  get  an  untested  queen  with 
each  pound  of  bees,  and  upon  arrival 
I  should  take  a  frame  of  brood  from 
the  nuclei  and  put  with  a  hive  of 
combs,  hiving  the  bees  and  queen 
upon  them.  Later  on,  these  colonies 
can  furnish  brood  in  place  of  the 
nuclei  to  hive  other  pounds  of  bees 
on.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Put  one  queen  with  2  pounds  of 
bees  in  a  hiveful  of  comb  during  the 
white  clover  bloom.  This  will  make 
a  good  colony  promptly.— Dadant  & 
Son. 

Hive  the  bees  on  the  empty  combs 
and  give  queens  to  them.  Fill  up  by 
adding  more  combs  as  fast  as  the 
queen  can  occupy  them.  Work  care- 
fully and  intelligently  in  this  way,  and 
if  the  season  is  fair, each  pound  of  bees 
will  build  up  into  a  good  colony  ;  and, 
if  flrst-rate,  it  will  probably  produce  a 
little  surplus.  Read  and  study  the 
book  "Bees  and  Honey"  carefully, 
also  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
for  valuable  information  and  instruc- 
tion.—J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 
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Query,  No.  257.— 1.  How  do  you  proceed 
to  put  up  bees  by  the  pound  in  a  wire  cloth, 
section-box  cage?  '2.  What  prevents  the 
bees  from  running  up  from  the  cage  and 
out- of  the  funnel,  while  you  are  getting 
more  to  shake  in?  :!.  How  do  you  manage 
to  get  the  weight?  or  do  you  estimate  the 
weight  by  the  bulk  ?— C.  W.  C. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with 
sending  bees  by  the  pound,  except  in 
the  shape  of  a' nucleuSj  wbicli  1  con- 
sider the  best  plan  of  sending  bees.— 

•G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

1.  I  would  not  use  the  section -box 
device  to  ship  bees  in.    For  a  pound 
of  bees  I  use  a  plain,  cheap  box  6 
inches  wide,  ly  inches  deep,  and  14 
inches  long.     The  bottom  is  nailed  to 
the  side-pieces,  and  a  board  5  inches 
wide  and   as  long  as  the   bottooa   is 
wide,  is  nailed  across  the  top  of  the 
Ikix.    On  the   under  side  of  this  cen- 
ter board  is  a  pocket  made  of  tliin 
cotton-cloth  which  is  filled  with  wet 
sawdust.    The  ends  and  the  openings 
at  the  top  on  each  side  of  the  padded 
center-board,  are  covered  with  wire- 
cliith.    The  soft  candy— J^  pound  to 
each  box— is  secured  in  a  little  box 
made  of   "section    stuff,"    which    is 
slatted  at  its  top,  and  is  nailed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  shipping  box.    2.  The 
wire-cloth  at  one  end  is  left  unnailed 
nntil  the  bees  are  all  in  the  box.    The 
funnel  is  smooth  and  nearly  perpen- 
dicular, and  tlie  bees  slide  down  and 
cluster  in  the  box.    3.  The  box  is  set 
on  scales,  the  funnel  placed  in  posi- 
tion, the  weight  taken,  and  tlie  "  pea" 
set  forward  1   pound.     The  bees  are 
bruslied  into  the  funnel  till  the  beam 
tilts.    I  nse  a  turkey  quill  to  brush 
down  the  bees  that  stick  to  the  inside 
of  the  funnel.    The  wire-cloth  is  then 
mailed    down,    and    the   package    is 
ready  to   be   directed   and   shipped. 
When  I  send  a  queen  with  the  bees, 
she  is  caged  with  her  suite,  and  the 
cage  is  fastened  to  the  side  of  the 
inside  of  the  shipping  box.    With  my 
•sawdust   pad   and   the  queen  caged 
with  the  bees,  I  am  sure  that  I  can 
ship  a  pound  of  good,  healthy,  young 
bees  to  nearly  any  place  on  the  globe. 
The  pad  of  "wet  sawdust   keeps  the 
bees  ♦quiet  when    nothing  else  will. 
Shipping  bees  by  the  pound  is  any 
thing    bvX   pleasant — try   it.— G.    W. 
Uemapee. 


Explanatory.— The  figures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  0  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  center  of  the  State  named; 
5  north  of  the  center:  9  south;  0+  east; 
♦O  west;  and  this  6  northeast;  X)  northwest: 
o-Bouthcast;  and  P  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


ror  tne  American  Bee  Journal. 

The  Western  Bee-Keejers'  CoiiTention, 


Contention  Notices. 


jy  The  .5th  reeular  meeting  of  the  HiU  County 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  on  the  tlrst 
Tuesday  in  July,  l-'-'O.  at  the  apiary  of  Hon.  J.  M. 
MoOaniel,  of  feoria.  Tex.  At  the  same  time  and 
place  will  be  held  a  bee-keepers'  honey  picnic. 

H.  A.  GooDKlCB,  Sec. 


f^~  The  Norlhweptern  Illinois  and   Soutbwes- 

ternWisconsin  Ree- Keepers' Association  will  bold 

■their  ne.\t  meetint:    at  Mr.  Ed   Whittlesey's.  i."ij 

imiles  south  of  Pecatonica,  Ills.,  on  May  i'5.  ihmh. 

J.  STE  WA  KT,  Stc. 


^"  The  Illinois  Central  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  ne.xt  meeting  at 
Mt.  Sterlins',  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
•day,  Oct.  IS  and  '20, 1886. 

J.  M.  Hambauof,  Sec. 


l^*  The  next  annual  meetint:  of  the  Micbipan 
State  Bee-Keepera'  Association  will  be  held  in 
■ypsllanti.  Jllch..  on  Dec  1  and  1.  IHSi'. 

H,  V.  CUTTINU,  Sec. 


The  semi-annual  convention  of  the 
Western  liee-Keepers'  Association 
was  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on 
April  29  and  30, 18S6.  President  Hay- 
hurst  called  the  meeting  to  order  at 
10  a.m.,  and  the  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  were  read  and 
adopted.  A  communication  was  read 
from  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  North  American  Bee-Keepers' 
Society,  requesting  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  make  a  display  of  the 
honey-producing  plants  at  its  meeting 
in  October  next.  This  was  deferred 
until  the  next  day.  While  the  com- 
mittee on  questions  for  discussion 
were  preparing  them,  the  President 
asked,    "  How  did  you    winter  your 

L.  W.  Baldwin— My  bees  are  win- 
tered mostly  in  the  cellar.  I  left  2.5 
colonies  out-of-doors.  I  weighed  17 
colonies  placed  in  the  cellar,  and 
found  they  had  consumed  4  pounds  of 
honey  in  100  days.  I  also  weighed 
those  out-of-doors.  I  had  1.5  colonies 
packed  with  2}i  inches  of  leaves  all 
around  and  on  top.  Those  consumed, 
on  an  average,  (i  pounds,  and  10  colo- 
nies packed  on  two  sides  and  on  top, 
averaged  8  pounds  per  colony.  This 
shows  that  shutting  colonies  only  on 
as  many  combs  as  they  will  occupy, 
and  well  packed,  saves  stores.  1  gave 
upward  ventilation  to  those  in  the 
cellar.    JNIy  apiary  wintered  well. 

II.  F.  Mull— I  cannot  winter  my 
bees  in  the  cellar  on  less  than  5 
pounds  of  stores.  I  have  never 
weighed  any  of  thoseout-of -doors. 

Jas.  II.  Jones— I  wintered  9.5  colo- 
nies out-of-doors,  packed,  and  .50  in 
the  cellar.  Those  on  the  summer 
stands  wintered  the  best.  My  cellar 
was  not  right ;  it  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient ventilation,  and  the-  combs 
molded. 

A.  A.  Baldwin— 1  think  that  the 
best  point  in  packing  bees  out-of- 
doors  is  to  keep  them  from  being 
caught  from  the  cluster.  I  have  lost 
three  times  as  many  bees,  on  an 
average,  in  colonies  not  packed  than 
those  packed  on  all  sides  and  on  top. 

R.  B.  Leahy— I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  wintering  weak  colonies. 
I  did  not  double  up  my  nuclei  last 
fall,  and  lost  one-third.     I  have  v.sed 


no  packing  in  wintering  bees  out-of- 
doors,  and  I  have  lost  only  those 
spoken  of. 

The  Constitution  was  amended  by 
adding  Art.  10,  viz:  "The  annual 
dues  for  each  male  member  shall  be 
.50  cents." 

The  committee  to  prepare  ques- 
tions reported,  and  the  convention 
adjourned  till  1:30  p.m. 

The  opening  session  was  well  rep- 
resented by  bee-keepers  from  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Iowa, 
and  tne  attendance  was  larger  than 
at  any  previous  meeting.  Several 
ladies  were  present. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  President  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  the  appointed  time,  and  Mr. 
A.  A.  Baldwin  was  called  on  for  his 
essay  on  "  The  best  method  of  hand- 
ling bees  for  comb  honey."  Several 
points  in  the  essay  were  discussed. 

Jas.  II.  Jones— There  would  be 
more  money  made  to  take  out  a  part 
of  the  bees  from  the  swarm  and  re- 
turn the  remainder  to  the  parent 
colony,  and  would  in  that  way  get  the 
swarming  fever  out  of  them.  I  have 
practiced  returning  the  entire  swarm, 
and  I  find  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
my  bees  sulking. 

"  Is  it  best  to  unite  -weak  colonies  in 
the  spring  V" 

A.  A.  Baldwin— I  think  that  the 
best  way  is  to  unite  them  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  swarming  season. 
Up  to  this  time  we  have  two  queens 
tor  breeding. 

Jas.  A.  Nelson— I  would  unite 
queenless  colonies  with  those  having 
a  queen. 

Jas.  H.  Jones— If  we  do  not  want 
increase  we  can  take  the  smallest  and 
unite  them  with  the  next  strongest, 
and  continue  until  the  colonies  are 
strong.  I  think  that  the  plan  of 
nursing  weak  colonies  up  to  the 
honey  season  and  then  uniting  them 
is  a  good  one. 

An  able  article  was  read  from 
demons, Cloon  &  Co.,  on  "  The  honey 
market,"  which  contained  among 
other  interesting  statements,  "that 
comb  honey  should  be  placed  on  the 
market  in  packages  of  from  2-1  to  40 
pounds  each,  and  that  the  sections 
should  be  unglassed  and  weigh  one 
pound  each."  They  would  not  advise 
the  use  of  3^-pound  sections. 

The  usual  subject  on  the  best  race 
of  bees  was  thoroughly  discussed. 

J.  D.  Ghering— My  bees  are  mostly 
blacks,  and  I  produce  as  pretty  honey 
as  the  market  affords.  I  do  not  find 
the  Italians  disposed  to  finish  up  their 
honey  as  perfectly  as  the  blacks.  I 
have  tried  placing  the  honey  from  the 
Italians  on  the  hive  of  the  blacks  to 
finish  up,  with  a  good  deal  of  satis- 
faction. 

"  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  honey- 
board  with  open-top  frames  in  getting 
comb  honey  V" 

R.  B.  Leahy— I  have  never  used  a 
dozen  honey-boards  in  working  for 
comb  honev.  and  I  do  not  have  any 
trouble  with  the  queen  getting  into 
the  sections. 

John  Conser— I  have  not  had  any 
Uroiible  with  queens  in  the  secttoaa. 
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I  have  a  space  of  y-incli  above  the 
frames. 

A.  A.  Baldwin— Most  of  the  bee- 
keepers using  the  open-top  frame 
have  now  gone  back  to  the  tioney- 
board.  Honey  in  sections  is  colored 
more  with  open  top-bars,  especially 
on  old  colonies.  I  think  that  we  must 
have  a  honey-board  if  we  want  to  get 
honey  for  the  market. 

"  Can  more  honey  be  produced  from 
a  non-swarming  colony  than  a  colony 
and  its  increase  V" 

Jas.  H.  Jones— I  had  a  colony  that 
did  not  swarm  for  two  years,  and  it  is 
my  opinion  that  if  I  can  have  my  bees 
non-swarming,  I  can  get  more  honey. 
It  is  the  swarming  fever  that  injures 
our  honey  crop.  1  think  it  de.stroys 
at  least  one-third  of  the  product. 

John  Conser — I  do  not  see  any  very 
material  difference  in  colonies  on 
either  side. 

A.  A.  Baldwin— I  think  we  cannot 
decide  without  several  years'  experi- 
ence, and  it  is  the  safest  way  to  get  a 
light  increase. 

J.  S.  Atkins— One-third  of  my  bees 
do  not  swarm,  and  I  always  get  the 
heaviest  amountof  surplusfrom  those 
that  do  not  swarm. 

"  "Which  is  the  best  way  to  get  in- 
crease, by  natural  swarming,  or  by 
dividing  colonies  V" 

John  Conser — If  you  want  bees, 
divide  colonies  ;  if  honey,  let  nature 
have  its  cour.se, 

A.  A.  Baldwin— We  must  feed  lib- 
erally with  honey  or  sugar  in  order  to 
be  safe  in  making  colonies  by  division. 

Adjourned  to  9:30  a.m. 

SECOND  DAY. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Vice-President  R.  B.  Leahy.  The 
Association  invited  members  of  sister 
organizations  and  representatives  of 
the  press  to  take  part  with  it  as  hon- 
orary members. 

An  essay  from  Mr.  Jos.  Nysewan- 
der,  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  and 
the  convention  unanimously  adopted 
it  as  its  sentiments.  It  is  as  follows, on 

DOES  BEE-KEEPING  PAY  'i 

It  behooves  every  one  who  contem- 
plates engaging  in  a  pursuit,  or  who 
is  following  a  certain  line  of  business, 
to  consider  well  its  possibilities  both 
as  to  failure  and  success.  If  we  can 
determine  upon  a  reliable  basis  that 
the  possibilities  are  plausible,  and 
that  success  depends  upon  our  own 
energies,  tact  and  experience,  we  have 
at  least  solved  one  phase  of  the  busi- 
ness that  will  be  an  incentive  in 
prompting  us  to  continue  persistently 
in  it  until  we  have  mastered  it  and 
success  has  been  attained. 

At  this  time,  when  very  few  things 
really  do  pay  a  profit,  the  agricultur- 
ist and  others  have  made  tests  of 
various  kinds  of  adjunct  pursuits,  as 
well  as  vocations  by  which  a  liveli- 
hood may  be  honestly  earned,  and  yet 
independently.  I  believe  where  there 
is  the  faintest  hope  for  remuneration 
nothing  has  been  exempted  from  these 
tests.  The  agriculturist  feels  the 
necessiiy  of  diversiHed  farming,  and 
to  make  all  the  additions  to  hischosen 
pursuit  that  will  contribute  to  his 
income  ;  for,  snice  the  production  of 


the  leading  crops  do  not  at  present 
pay  largely  and  are  necessarily  mark- 
eted at  minimum  figures,  everything 
within  the  scope  of  his  control  is 
brought  into  requisition  for  his  tinan- 
cial  enhancement.  Ilemumeration  is 
the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  day.  It 
is  in  such  times  that  a  business  that 
is  new  in  its  nature  will  receive  the 
most  thorough  and  practical  tests,  and 
will  grow  in  favor  or  be  promptly  dis- 
carded in  proportion  to  its  real  and 
deserving  claims. 

As  to  the  profits  of  apiculture  :  It 
is  a  significant  proof  in  its  favor  that 
the  interest  taken  in  the  business  is 
largely  increasing  and  spreading  year 
by  year.  As  an  indication  of  this 
increased  interest  the  number  of  bee- 
papers  that  have  lately  been  presented 
to  the  public,  and  that  are  being  sus- 
tained, as  well  as  the  dei)artment  in 
agricultural  papers  devoted  to  the 
subject  goes  to  prove;  for  they  have 
not  so  much  created  a  demand,  as  to 
meet  one. 

As  to  remuneration  :  We  too  often 
overlook  the  fact  that  we  must  learn 
a  business  before  it  will  yield  us  a 
profit.  If  we  expect  to  go  into  any 
kind  of  business  and  reap  a  profit  at 
once  without  first  thoroughly  master- 
ing tlie  details  of  it,  we  will  more 
than  likely  fail ;  and  too  frequently 
we  attribute  the  failure  to  the  busi- 
ness instead  of  ourselves,  where  the 
fault  rightly  belongs.  In  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  skillfully  followed 
the  business,  I  believe  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  prOlilS  "f  ?.illcui- 
ture,  and  that  as  a  pursuit,  although 
irregularities  and  a  lack  of  proper 
management  may  have  created  gross 
misapprehensions  by  some  as  to  it  as 
a  business.  As  a  cause  of  the  former 
the  bee  only  improves  "  each  shining 
hour,"  and  sometimes  it  is  the  case 
that  when  it  could  work  most  effect- 
ually— that  is,  when  the  hive  is  full 
of  bees  and  the  flowers  are  laden  with 
nectar,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
excluding  the  light  of  the  sun  for  a 
protracted  period  will  as  certainly 
exclude  the  rays  of  hope  as  to  a  profit- 
able season  ;  and  then,  the  flowers  do 
not  secrete  nectar  equally  abundant 
every  year.  But  the  specialist  calcu- 
lates on  irregularities,  and  is  content 
to  average  the  poor  seasons  with  the 
abundant  yields,  and  so  far  the  aver- 
age has  proven  itself  such  as  to  make 
the  business  altogether  a  success. 

Even  if  rightly  managed  we  should 
not  decide  bee-keeping  a  success  or 
failure  by  a  single  year's  trial ;  for 
wliat  is  the  crop  that  can  be  produced 
with  absolute  certainty  'i  Failures 
will  come.  They  will  come  to  the 
farmer,  and  they  will  come  to  the 
bee-keeper,  but  it  would  be  utter 
foolishness  to  discontinue  a  business 
because  of  an  occasional  failure. 
There  is  one  characteristic  that  a  bee- 
keeper must  have,  and  that  is  dili- 
gence, and  that  through  failure  as  well 
as  success;  to  feed  when  the  bees 
ought  to  be  storing  away  honey,  and 
to  spend  when  he  ought  to  be  receiv- 
ing, for  in  due  time  in  the  "golden 
future"  the  "shining  hour"  will 
come,  when  these  little  creatures  that 
have  been  cared  for  so  long  and  so 
diligently  will  more   than    repay  all 


efforts  thus  bestowed  upon  them,  and 
an  over  abundant  season  will  fully 
make  up  the  loss  of  a  poor  yield. 

While  it  is  conceded  that  nature 
and  the  bees  do  their  part,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  is  there  not  danger  that 
the  honey  market  will  be  overstocked 
so  as  to  make  the  business  unprofit- 
able y  Let  us  not  be  selfish  enough  to 
anticipate  such  a  condition  of  things. 
Shall  we  let  tlie  tons  of  nectar  "waste 
its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air  "  be- 
cause of  the  plea  that  there  is  no  one 
who  wants  it  ?  I  believe  that  the  list  of 
300,000  persons  who  now  keep  bees 
could  be  more  than  doubled,  and 
there  would  still  be  a  demand  for  the 
product;  for  instead  of  its  being 
looked  upon  as  a  rarity  and  a  luxury, 
it  would  be  considered  a  stiiple 
article. 

Nature  is  rich  in  her  treasures,  and 
the  earth  yields  profusely  her  fruits 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  if  by 
skillful  means  we  are  enabled  to 
utilize  her  wealth  and  gather  in  her 
treasures  toadd  to  the  commonwealth, 
we  not  only  do  that  whicli  redounds 
to  our  greatest  profit,  but  it  is  more 
honorable  than  to  contend  over  that, 
which  is  already  produced.  Let  us 
be  assured  that  there  is  yet  a  com- 
petency for  faithful  efforts  in  apicul- 
ture as  in  other  rural  pursuits,  and 
that  Nature  will  yield  from  her  boun- 
tiful storehouse  in  proportion  to  ouf 
skill  and  diliggnoe^ 


R.  r.  Muir— I  think  that  putting 
the  best  side  of  the  pursuit  out  in- 
duces many  to  go  into  the  business, 
and  creates  thereby  many  failures.  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  more  than 
1  per  cent,  that  succeed  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  ones  that  generally  make 
it  pay  are  the  supply  dealers. 

R.  B.  Leahy— Every  pursuit  that  is 
honest  should  he  upheld,  and  so  long 
as  it  is  conducted  properly  it  should 
not  be  put  down. 

C.  M.  Crandall— I  do  not  think  'hat 
it  is  good  policy  to  flatter  others  in 
regard  to  the  profits  of  the  business, 
but  I  am  heart  and  soul  with  Mr. 
Nysewander's  essay. 

r.  Baldwin— I  believe  that  98  per 
cent,  of  the  scientific  bee-keepers  suc- 
ceed in  the  business.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  pursuit  can  be  justly  esti- 
mated from  the  whole  number  of 
bee-keepers. 

"  The  use  of  foundation,  its  benefits, 
etc.,"  were  discussed  as  follows  : 

John  Conser- 1  think  that  the 
nearer  we  can  get  to  natural  comb 
the  better.  I  use  thin  foundation 
with  high  side-walls  in  sections;  in 
brood-frames  as  heavy  side-walls  with 
thin  base  as  possible.  I  use  wax  put 
on  with  a  pencil-brush  in  fastening 
foundation,  and  I  use  wired  brood- 
frames  enough  to  keep  the  top-bar 
from  sagging. 

L.  VV.  Baldwin— In  using  founda- 
tion I  have  had  some  losses  from  its 
sagging.  This  year  I  am  going  to 
use  strips  of  foundation  4  or  5  inches 
wide,  made  from  refined  wax.  I  want 
it  made  about  5  square  feet  to  the 
pound.  I  fasten  it  in  the  brood-frames 
with  a  composition  of  73  wax  and  }i 
resin.  I  use  foundation  in  the  sec- 
tions in  pieces  2x3  inches.    I  do  not 
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think  that  .mything  is  saved  by  using 
full  sheets  either  in  sections  or  brood- 
frames. 

I'res.  Ilayhurst— I  have  used  400  or 
600  pounds  of  foundation.  I  have 
never  used  it  in  sections,  as  I  do  not 
produce  honey  in  sections.  The  prin- 
cipal use  I  make  of  it  is  in  brood- 
frames,  I  have  never  made  any  very 
extensive  experiments  in  gettin";  nat- 
ural combs  built.  I  shall  continue  to 
use  it  fastened  with  wire. 

"AVill  the  bees  gnaw  away  the 
foundation  about  the  wire  '?" 

Pres.  Ilayhurst— I  think  tliey  will 
sometimes.  I  get  my  foundation 
drawn  ont  in  upper  stories. 

A.  A.  Baldwin— I  think  the  time  to 
use  foundation  in  brood-frames  is 
during  fruit-bloom,  and  I  lately  ex- 
amined some  colonies  and  found  that 
in  two  days  they  had  drawn  out  the 
foundation  and  were  putting  in  brood. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  sags  at  this 
time  vs'ith  5  square  feet  to  the  pound. 
In  sections  I  would  use  a  very  thin 
base  and  not  too  heavy  side-walls, 
because  the  bees  in  drawing  it  out; 
leave  too  much  yellow  comb. 

"  Do  the  bees  cut  away  the  founda- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  the  brood- 
frames  V"' 

A.  A.  Baldwin — In  some  instances. 

R.  B.  Leahy — I  use  six  cross  wires 
to  the  frame,  and  two  diagonal  wires. 
I  never  have  any  trouble  with  sag- 
ging. I  make  it  by  putting  a  thin 
sheet  on  each  side  of  the  wire,  and 
pressing  them  together.  I  have  the 
tops  of  my  sections  grooved  and  run  a 
little  wax  along  the  edge  of  the  foun- 
dation, 

Jas.  H.  Jones — I  put  foundation  in 
sections  by  using  beeswax  and  resin. 

P.  15.  Thaxton — I  use  wide  frames, 
six  sections  to  the  frame,  and  put  in 
each  section  a  block  about  half  the 
depth  and  thickness  of  the  section, 
beveled  on  two  edges,  and  lay  the 
foundation  on  them  and  run  wax 
along  the  edge.  I  then  give  the  frame 
a  light  shake  downward  to  remove 
the  blocks. 

C.  M.  Crandall— I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  average  bee- 
keeper to  use  wired  frames.  In  using 
foundation  in  sections  I  have  tried  in 
a  small  way  for  three  years  to  use  it 
without  separators,  and  I  have  had 
no  sections  perfect.  I  cannot  place 
them  in  the  crate. 

Pres.  Ilayhurst— I  think  that  the 
wires  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  I 
shall  stick  to  them, 

"  Is  there  any  gain  in  using  full 
sheets  of  foundation  V"  Some  of  tlie 
memiiers  thought  not. 

J.  D.  Gehring— White  clover  yields 
slowly  in  my  section  of  the  country, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  use  full  sheets 
in  sections. 

"  How  do  you  prevent  after- 
swarms  y" 

A.  A.  Baldwin— Cut  out  the  queen- 
cells  on  the  seventh  day,  and  after 
one  or  two  days  introduce  a  virgin 
queen  or  a  queen-cell. 

"  Is  it  advisable  to  clip  the  queen's 
wing  V" 

L.  W.  Baldwin-I  tliink  that  it  is 
one  of  the  grandest  things  connected 
with  swarrning.  I  have  had  as  high 
as  1.5  swarms  at  one  time,  and  secured 


the  queens  and  hived  them  on  the  old 
stand. 

John  Conser— As  a  general  thing 
swarms  settle  with  a  queen  ;  I  tlien 
hive  ttiem  in  a  hiving-box  and  put 
them  inio  the  hive.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  repeat  the  operation,  I  do  it,  and 
have  had  no  trouble. 

P.  B.  Thaxton— I  think  that  clip- 
ping the  queen's  wing  is  one  of  the 
grandest  things  in  handling  bees.  I 
hive  the  swarms  on  the  old  stand. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
correspond  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
North  American  Bee-Keepers'  So- 
ciety, requesting  them  to  appoint  the 
meeting  for  18H7  at  St.  Louis,  or  some 
other  city  in  the  West. 

The  closing  hour  of  the  convention 
was  spent  in  a  general  experience 
meeting  in  which  all  took  part,  and 
was  enthusiastic  and  protitable.  The 
display  of  apiarian  fixtures  was  not  as 
large  as  was  anticipated.  Among 
those  exhibited  were  :  J.  M.  Shuck's 
reversible  hive  ;  L.  W.Baldwin's  side- 
storing  and  chaff-packing  hive ; 
smokers,  qiieen-cages,  feeders,  etc., 
from  R.  B.  Leahy  ;  and  a  fine  display 
of  extracted  honey  by  John  Conser. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  meet 
in  Kansas  City,  at  the  call  of  the 
executive  committee. 

P.  Baldwin,  Sec. 

For  the  American  Bee  Joumat. 

Dr,  Miller's  New  Bee-Bool 


AVJNI.  F.   CLARKE. 


One  of  our  great  poets  (I  forget 
which)  says,  "  In  every  work,  regard 
the  author's  end."  He  sets  out  to  do 
a  certain  thing.  Judge  him  by  the 
performance  of  that,  and  not  of  some- 
thing else  which  he  did  not  undertake 
to  do.  Dr.  Miller  does  not  propose, 
in  his  little  book,  to  lay  down  a 
methodical  system  of  bee-keeping,  or 
to  produce  a  complete  treatise  on  the 
subject,  but  to  write  about  some  of 
the  things  that  interest'  bee-keepers 
in  the  style  of  "  a  familiar  chat."  He 
promises  to  describe  his  own  method.s, 
not  assuming  that  they  are  the  best, 
or  making  invidious comiiarisons  with 
the  methods  of  others,  but  giving 
full  permission  to  his  readers  as  they 
glance  from  page  to  page,  to  exclaim", 
'■  Oh,  how  fo!)lish  !  I  know  of  a  good 
deal  better  way  than  that!"  But  he 
modestly  hopes  that '' some  may  lind 
a  hint  here  and  there  that  may  prove 
useful  "—he  might  have  safely  said  all. 

This  book  is  in  reality  a  substitute 
for  a  visit  to  the  Doctor's  apiary. 
There  are  thousands  of  bee-keejiers  in 
tlie  United  States  and  Canada  who, 
if  they  could  pay  such  a  visit  at  a  cost 
of  only  7.')  cents,  would  pack  their 
satchels  for  a  start  in  double-quick 
time.  Well,  the  next  best  tiling  is  to 
buy  and  read  "A  Year  Among  the 
He'es."  ]5y  so  doing  you  will  see 
where  and  how  the  Doctor  lives,  what 
his  apiary  looks  like,  and  be  intro- 
duced to  the  whole  family,  including 
the  father  and  mother-in-law,  three 
miles  off.  You  will  get  a  glimpse  of 
Mrs.  M.  chasing  her  husband  with  a 
bee-smoker  and  a  switch  of  golden- 
rod,  Charlie  taking  out  full  sections 


at  the  rate  of  nearly  1,000  an  hour, 
and  Aunt  Emma  who,  though  some- 
times ■'  decidedly  '  stuck-up,'  "  is  lit- 
erally "  as  sweet  as  sugar.'' 

The  Doctor  does  not  meddle  with 
any  of  the  vexed  questions  that  agi- 
tate the  equinimity  of  bee-keepers. 
The  pollen  theory,  reversing  hives, 
hibernation,  the  Ileddon  patent,  etc., 
he  relegates  to  a  temporary  oblivion, 
and  the  entire  artuy  of  belligerent 
bee-keepers  find  "Othello's  occupa- 
tion gone,"  as  they  linger  amid 
these  peaceful  pages.  One  is  re- 
minded of  the  old  hymn  :— 

*' There  slialt  I  bathe  my  weary  anuK 
In  seas  of  lieavenlv  rest,  • 

And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  roll 
Across  my  peaceful  breast !" 

Well,  it  is  pleasant  after  the  din  and 
smoke  of  battle,  or  the  wrack  and 
fury  of  the  storm,  to  get  into  a  ((iiiet 
nook  where  sunbeams  linger,  and  soft 
zephyrs  whisper  the  sweet  music  of 
peace  ! 

A  large  number  of  practical  sub- 
jects are  discussed,  such  as  :— taking 
bees  out  of  the  cellar ;  hauling  and 
overhauling  bees  ;  hives,  covers,  and 
stands;  feeding  meal  and  syrup;  the 
honey  harvest;  frames  and  supers; 
sections  ;  shop  for  bee-work  ;  manage- 
ment of  sections  and  starters  ;  separa- 
tors ;  getting  bees  to  work  in  sections; 
precautions  against  robbers  ;  fumiga- 
ting honey  ;  protection  from  stings; 
swarming  and  its  prevention  ;  queen- 
rearing  ;  fall  feeding ;  marketing 
honey;  p.utting  bees  into  the  cellar; 
cellar  ventilation  ;  bee-pasturage,  etc. 
The  views  of  a  bee-keeper  of  such 
long  experience  on  these  and  other 
topics  cannot  but  be  suggestive  and 
provocative  of  thought.  He  must  be 
indeed  a  stolid  bee-keeper  who  is  not 
interested  and  profited  by  "familiar 
chat"  on  such  themes. 

The  Doctor  is  not  one  of  those  who 
pooh-pooh  a  bee-sting,  or  have  at- 
tained the  state  of  indifference  to  its 
infliction,  and  is  evidently  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  a  little  of  the 
spirit  of  bravado  in  certain  quarters 
regarding  this  matter.  A  great  many 
iron-clad  bee-men  will  be  disposed  to 
make  fun  of  iiis  confession.  "  A  bee 
inside  my  clothing  makes  me  very 
nervous,"  etc..  but  I  know  of  one 
whom  nature  has  not  endowed  with 
a  pachyderinaton's  hide, who  read  that 
chapter  with  the  truest  sym|)atliy,and 
instead  of  exclaiming,  "Oh  how  fool- 
ish !"  involuntarily  said,  "That's 
so  !"  at  the  close  of  every  sentence  ! 

Various  methods  and  devices  are 
given  in  detail  with  measurements 
and  particulars  enabling  those  at  aP 
mechanic'.il  to  avail  themselves  of  thi 
wisdom  that  has  come  from  a  quarte 
(■if  a  century's  familiaiily  with  bees 
and  this  fact  should  coraniPiid  thb 
bviok  to  beginners,  and  those  who 
liave  not  been  long  conversant  with 
bee  lore.  Such  cannot  but  find  it 
very  useful,  while  it  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  tht-  oldest  veterans  in  the 
business,  whether  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa  or  Ameiica. 

The  most  iiiifrejiling  passage  in  the 
book,  to  my  mind,  is  found  on  pages 
27  and  28,"  wlinre  Dr.  Miller  shows 
that  his  exptriHiioe  and  observation 
have  brou'4ht  liiin  to  the  point 
reached  at  the  Detroit  Convention  in 
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December  last.  Let  a  colony  come 
out  of  winter  quarters  strong  and 
with  combs  fullot  stores,  and  it  wants 
no  tinkering.  Like  a  darkey  said,  its 
'■  boun'  for  de  kingdom,"  and  nothing 
short  of  some  dire  catastrophe,  such 
as  the  loss  ot  its  queen,  can  stop  it. 
Colonies  cannot  become  strong  and 
populous  too  early  in  the  season,  and 
tliey  will  build  up  more  quickly  by 
having  plenty  of  stores  in  the  hive, 
than  they  will  by  having  food  doled 
out  to  them  day  by  day.  Bees  have 
more  sense  than  some  human  beings. 
They  will  not  increase  and  multiply 
unless  they  see  a  rational  prospect  of 
their  children  having  bread  to  eat. 
While  they  have  more  wisdom  than 
the  improvident  and  reckless  poor, 
they  are  more  true  to  nature  than  the 
self-pleasing  rich,  who  do  not  want  to 
be  bothered  with  children.  Give  bees 
plenty  with  which  to  support  a 
iininerous  progeny,  and  they  like 
iioiliing  better  than  to  have  a  house 
fall  to  overflowing  with  children  ; 
and  this  condition  of  an  apiary  in 
early  spring  is  far  more  important  to 
its  prosperity  and  prolitableness  than 
any  particular  set  or  kind  of  "  lixins." 
Tne  Doctor  sets  an  example  which 
it  would  be  well  for  bee-keepers  gen- 
erally to  follow  when  they  write  for 
the  papers.  lie  refuses  to  say  "  we  " 
when  he  means  "  L"  '>iic'  if  the 
printer  runs  out  of  big  "  I's  "  toward 
the  close  of  the  book,  tells  him  to  use 
Utile  ones.    That's  good. 

*'  Piemies  are  pigmieB  Btill  though  perched  on  Alps, 
And  pyramids  :ire  pyramids  in  vales." 

(iuelph,  Out. 

For  the  Amencan  Cee  JoumaJ- 


cleaned  off.  This  gives  honey  a  good 
appearance,  and  inquiry  is  soon  made, 
if  not  labeled,  as  to  who  the  producer 
is.  We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  pre- 
paring our  honey,  either  for  home 
trade  or  for  shipping,  and  we  should 
never  suffer  rough,  unsightly  honey 
to  leave  our  premises  ;  even  at  a  re- 
duced price.  Some  of  it  we  can  use 
in  our  families,  and  the  balance  feed 
back  to  the  bees. 

We  must  make  our  honey  do  its 
own  advertising  both  in  purity  and 
appearance,  and  put  such  guaranty 
on  it  that  when  our  consumers  try  it 
they  will  buy  again ;  thus  enabling 
us  to  obtain  a  fair  price  for  our 
honey.  The  only  trouble  I  have  in 
this  line  is  in  not  being  able  to  supply 
my  customers,  as  I  am  always  short 
of  honey  at.  the  end  of  the  season. 
While  I  am  not  a  large  producer,  my 
effort  this  season  will  be  to  accom- 
modate my  trade.  1  have  orders  now 
waiting  for  at  least  500  pounds,  as 
soon  as  it  is  produced  ;  and  I  hope  to 
get  a  good  supply,  as  I  have  30  colo- 
nies in  good  condition  for  honey- 
gathering. 

Fillmore,K3  Ind. 


queen.  It  is  quite  necessary  to  use 
sections  l)i  inches  wide,  for  if  they 
are  more  than  that  they  will  try  to 
make  two  combs  in  one  section,  as 
they  want  to  make  brood-comb  after 
swarming.  I  have  been  running  my 
bees  on  this  plan  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  it  is  very  satisfactory. 
Mears,»o  Mich. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


HiEli  Tenmeratiire  iu  Bee-Cellars, 


W.  H.   STEWART. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  Joumni 

PreTeution.  of  Swaraing, 


ERWIN  STANHOPE. 


Marketing  Honey. 


W.   SIASON. 


On  account  of  some  observations 
taken  of  honey  in  the  markets  last 
fall,  and  the  honey  season  being  near 
at  hand,  I  desire  to  make  a  few  sug- 
gi-stions  in  regard  to  the  unmarket- 
able condition  of  lioney  placed  on  the 
markets— both  of  comb  and  extracted 
honey — by  some  of  our  honey-pro- 
ducers. I  do  not  wonder  at  our  honey 
consumers  manifesting  some  disgust 
and  prejudice  toward  our  honey,  as  to 
purity  and  quality,  from  the  un 
merchantable  condition  in  which  it  is 
placed  on  the  market. 

1  hold  that  every  honey-producer 
uiakes  his  own  market  for  his  honey 
trade.  JKvery  honey-producer  should 
be  careful  to  always  put  his  honey  in 
the  best  possible  shape  to  attract  tne 
attention  of  the  consumers,  and  its 
sippearance  should  bespeak  the  quality 
it  represents.  If  it  is  honey  in  sec- 
tions, the  sections  should  be  bright 
and  clean,  and  never  used  the  second 
time,  as  they  become  stained  and  be- 
smeared with  propolis,  and  broken  or 
split,  as  I  have  seen  on  tlie  markets. 
This  manner  of  marketing  honey  will 
ruin  any  producer's  trade,  and  1  was 
about  to  say  that  it  ought  to. 

Extracted  honey  slionld  be  well 
rip-ned,  with  no  pieces  of  comb  in 
it;  then  put  up  into  clean  jars  with 
the  honey  on  ihe   outside  of  jars  well 


My  plan  to  keep  bees  from  increas- 
ing, and  to  turn  their  swarming 
habits  to  honey-producing,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  I  use  the  8-frame  Langstroth 
hive,  and  a  box  on  top  jnst  20  inches 
long  in  the  clear.  The  box  holds  13 
frames  just  5x10  inches  in  the  clear, 
which  hang  crosswise  in  the  box.  The 
frames  are  made  of  heavy  ijxlj^  inch 
stuff,  and  each  frame  holds  2  sections 
5  inches  outside  by  1}^  inches  wide. 
Each  box  has  an  entrance  at  the  bot- 
tom of  one  end.  Now  suppose  we  are 
looking  for  swarms,  the  queens  being 
clipped.  We  have  some  boxes  ready, 
sections  with  starters  all  in  if  a  large 
swarm,  and  two  boxes,  one  on  top, 
with  52  sections.  When  the  swarm 
comes  out  cage  the  queen  and  hang 
her  in  among  the  sections.  Move  the 
old  hive  away  and  cover  it  with  a 
sheet.  Put  the  sections,  queen  and 
all  on  the  old  stand.  The  bees  will 
go  into  the  boxes.  (Sometimes  a 
swarm  will  fly  out  once  or  twice,  but 
hold  the  queen  and  they  will  soon 
quiet  down.)  The  next  day  toward 
night,  move  the  old  hive  back  near 
the  boxes.  The  bees  will  work  hard 
in  the  sections,  and  they  will  put  in 
lots  of  bee-bread,  ibit  do  not  be 
afraid,  for  it  will  be  all  right  in  the 
fall.  After  7  or  S  days  cut  out  all  the 
queen  cells  but  one;  or,  what  is  bet- 
ter, let  a  yiHing  queen  out  on  the 
comb.  Put  the  sections,  old  queen 
and  all  on  top  of  the  old  hive  ;  put  the 
old  hive  on  the  old  stand,  and  you  will 
see  big  work.  In  15  to  18  days  let  out 
the  old  queen,  and  the  young  queen 
will  make  way  witli  her;  or  if  any- 
lliing  has  happened  to  the  yoniig 
ipieen,  yon  will  still  have  the  old  one. 
Second  swarms  need  only  one  box  of 
21)  sections.    Do  not  cage  an  unfertile 


In  Mr.  Barber's  essay  on  "  Winter- 
ing Bees  in  Cellars,"  on  page  809  of 
the  Bee  Jouknal  for  1885,  he  says  : 
"It  is  quite  often  said  that  no  one 
has  learned  the  secret  of  wintering 
bees,  so  that  they  can  be  ivintered 
safely  every  time,  but  I  deny  the  asser- 
tion." ("Italics  are  mine.)  Mr.  B. 
bases  his  denial  on  the  fact  that  he 
has  wintered  hundreds  of  colonies  for 
the  last  25  years,  and  bringing  "80 
per  cent,  out  as  good  as  when  they 
were  placed  in  winter  quarters,  ana 
losing  none."  lie  tells  us  that  he 
winters  his  bees  in  a  "warm,  damp 
cellar,"  and  if  we  do  not  misunder- 
stand him,  he  keeps  the  temperature 
in  his  cellar  up  to  from  "  (iOJ  to  90'-'." 
He  also  says  that  "  the  cellar  must 
be  closed,  with  no  currents  of  air, 
either  hot  or  cold,  passing  through 
it."  Will  Mr.  B.  please  tell  us  how 
he  keeps  his  cellar  thus  warm  in  his 
cold  climate,  and  at  the  same  time 
"  damp  "  without  injecting  a  current 
of  hot,  or  warm,  damp  air  V  Again, 
will  he  please  tell  us  how  he  can  keep 
a  "  constant  draft "  Ihrough  his  "  ven- 
tilator from  the  top  of  the  room  '' 
without  a  volume  of  either  warm  or 
cold  air  equal  to  that  which  passes 
up  through  the  ventilator,  passing 
into  the  cellar,  and  thus  keeping  up  a 
constant  current  through  it  V 

He  says  that  his  "  plan  of  wintering 
bees  is  no  theory,  but  is  one  that  is 
practiced  by  scores  of  bee-keepers  in 
Northern  New  York,  and  invariably 
without  loss  in  winter."  How  can  it 
be  possible  that  in  the  same  State, 
and  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  Mr. 
Doolittie's  locality,  "scores  of  bee- 
keepers" should  be  wintering  hun- 
dreds of  colonies  without  loss,  and 
the  wide  awake  Mr.  Doolittle  never 
become  acquainted  with  the  fact? 
Why  should  Mr.  D.  have  such  winter 
troubles,  and  suffer  such  losses? 
There  seems  to  be  a  mystery  con- 
nected with  this  matter. 

Further,  Mr.  15.  tells  us  that  what 
he  claims  for  his  plan  of  wintering  is, 
that  it  is  the  safest  plan  ;  and  in  the 
next  to  the  last  paragraph  he  tells  us 
that  "where  but  few  bees  are  kept 
where  he  lives,  they  have  no  trouble 
in  wintering  them  in  any  cellar  where 
vegetables  will  keep  without  freez- 
ing." How  can  Mr.  Barber's  OO^-to- 
90'^  cellar  be  safest,  as  he  claims, 
when  his  neighbors  winter  bees  with- 
out loss,  iu  cellars  of  any  kind  where 
the  temperature  stands  as  low  as  33° 
or  85'  above  zero.  Will  not  25  colo- 
nies winter  as  well  in  a  temperature 
of  3-5^,  as  will  200  y  How  far  from 
Mr.    Barber's    immediate   neighbor- 
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liood  does  this  area  of  country  ex- 
tend, where  bees  can  be  wintered  in 
small  quantities  without  loss  "  in  any 
cellar  where  vegetables  will  keep 
without  freezing  V  Why  does  it  not 
extend  as  far  as  Central  New  York 
where  Mr.  Doolittle  lives  V 

Bid  Mr.  ]5arber  live  where  he  now 
doesdurins  his  '"early  experience," 
when  he  "  had  all  the  trouble  in  win- 
tering that  niiiny  are  experiencing 
nc!WV"  and  when  he  "tried  every 
place  and  manner  of  wintering"  at 
that  time  that  looked  reasonable  V  Did 
he  try  them  in  small  quantities  in 
'  any  cellar  where  vegetables  will 
keep  without  freezing  V"  If  so,  why 
all  the  troubles  in  wintering ;  then 
and  none  now,  in  the  same  kind  of  a 
cellar? 

Mr.  B.  claims,  secondly,  that  win- 
tering in  cellars  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  COO  to  90J-"  is  cheapest ;''  and 
yet  he  tells  us  that "  they  will  use 
more  feed  in  a  warm  than  in  a  cool 
one."  Is  more  feed  cheaper  than 
less  ?  I  lielieve  that  a  warm  cellar  is 
better  than  a  cold  one  for  wintering 
bees  ;  but  Mr.  13.  states  as  much  in 
favor  of  cold  ones  as  warm  ones. 

I  am  not  doubting  in  the  least  that 
Mr.  B.  is  of  late  successful  in  winter- 
ing bees  in  his  warm  room,  and  his 
neighbors  at  the  same  time  as  suc- 
cessful in  using  all  sorts  of  cellars 
that  do  not  freeze  ;  but  I  do  question 
whether  it  is  all  in  the  temperature- 
warm  for  the  many,  and-cold  or  warm 
for  the  few  colonies.  My  opinion  is 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is 
growing  in  JMr.  Barber's  vicinity  some 
plant  or  plants  that  were  not  there  2-5 
years  ago,  and  that  from  such  source, 
nis  bees  now  get  sufficient  fall  honey 
to  keep  up  breeding  until  winter  sets 
in;  and  thus  both  he  and  his  neigh- 
bors have  plenty  of  young  bees  for 
"Winter  and  spring. 

I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  B.  for  the  plan 
that  he  gives  us  for  laying  a  floor  on 
which  to  stand  the  hives ;  and  also 
for  the  idea  of  placing  them  in  a  com- 
pact form,  so  that  if  a  live  bee  leaves 
one  hive  it  has  not  far  to  go  to  find 
and  enter  another.  But  how  to  in- 
variably winter  bees  in  a  cold  climate 
without  loss,  is  still  an  open  question. 

Orion,?  Wis. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Feeding  Sugar  to  Bees, 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 

I  Wish  to  thank  Mr.  11.  E.  Hill  for 
his  kind  words  and  the  kindly  manner 
in  which  he  criticises  on  page2yl.  It 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  I  belong  to 
that  class  of  contributors  whose  writ- 
ings "are  eagerly  sought  after,"  but 
I  hope  no  one  blindly  follows  where  I 
lead.  All  are  expected  to  use  their 
own  reason. 

I  should  consider  it  the  height  of 
folly  for  Mr.  J.  B.  Hall,  or  any  one 
else  who  successfully  winters  his  bees 
upon  natural  stores,  year  after  year, 
to  feed  his  bees  sugar  for  fear  that 
\-\wymi(ihi  not  winter  well  if  he  did  not ; 
but  if   he    wintered   them   on  sugar 
because  honey  was   dear  and  sugar 
clieap,  I  should  consider  it  wisdom. 
The  advice  to  feed  sugar  for  winter 
stores  is  not  intended  for  those  who 
are  uniformly  successful  with  natural 
stores  ;  but  if  those  who  do  lose  their 
bees  quite  frequently  from  diarrliea, 
learn     that   they   can   prevent  such 
losses    by  feeding  sugar  for  winter 
stores,  will  they  be  expected  to  desist 
simply  because  those  who  are  success- 
ful without  sugar  fear  that  the  prac- 
tice may  assist  in  giving  color  to  the 
unjust  accusation  that  some  bee-keep- 
ers secure  their  honey  by  feeding  the 
bees    sugar  V      Do    those     who    are 
opposed  to  the  practice  really  expect 
such  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  their 
less  fortunate  brothers  ?     If  they  do, 
it  shows  most  conclusively  that  while 
they  may  understand  bee-culture, they 
are  lacking   in   their   knowledge   of 
human  nature. 

Perhaps  the  majority  of  succcessful 
bee-keepers— these  who  succeed  in 
wintering  their  bees  and  in  selling 
their  honey  (of  which  J.  B,  Hall  is  a 
shining  example)— do  not  use  sugar, 
and  probably  never  will ;  but  is  it  to 
this  that  theirsuccess  is  attributable  V 
The  use  of  comb  foundation  has 
helped  to  give  standing  to  the  Wiley, 
sensational,  artificial-comb-honey  sto- 
ry-   Shall  we  stop  using  foundation  i* 

Rogersville,(5  Mich. 


For  tde  Amencaa  Bee  Journal. 

Sheboygan  County,  Wis,,  Conyentiou, 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  on 
Mays,  1886,  at  Sheboygan  Falls  Wis 
an  organization  was  effected,  and  tiie 
name  of  the  old  society,  the  "  Sheboy- 
gan County  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion, which  has  been  inactive  for 
several  years  past,  was  adopted,  also 
tie  constitution  and  bv-laws  with 
s  ight  amendments.  The  officers 
elected  aiv  as  follows  :  President  H 
F.  Shadboldt,  Winooski ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, W.  H.  Hawkins,  Sheboygan 
Jtalls;  Secretary.  Miss  Mattie  13. 
Thomas,  Sheboygan  Falls  i  Treasurer. 
Mrs.  II.  Hills,  Sheboygan  Falls. 

Matters  of  intere.st  to  bee-cultiirists 
were  diseus.sed.  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed to  .Saturday,  Sept.  4,  at  10  a.m. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Honey-Interests,  etc,,  ofFloriila, 

JOHN  Y.   DETWILER. 


Subsequent  to  the  late  cold  wave  I 
was  in  receipt  of  numerous  letters 
from  apiarists  inquiring  as  to  the 
prospects  of  securing  bees,  and  other 
information  relating  to  the  apicul- 
tural  resources  of  this  locality— the 
east  coast  of  Volusia  County,  Florida 
Believing  that  what  would  in  all 
probability  interest  those  inquiring 
would  also  be  appreciated  by  the 
majority,  I  submitted  my  report  of 
the  damage  as  nearlv  as  then  could 
be  determined,  for  which  I  am  taken 
to  task  by  a  correspondent  on  page 
217.  My  object  was  to  dissuade  any 
apiarist  from  locating  in  this  section 
to  engage  in  bee-keeping  without  first 


making  a  personal   visit  to  see  the 
extent  of  the  damage  for  himself. 

I  will  not  enter  into  any  discussion 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  damage  done 
to    the  mangrove.     Dr.  B.  F.   Fox. 
county     siii)eiintendent     of     public 
schools  for  Volusia  county,  who  has 
been  in  Florida  since    the  war,  ex- 
presses his  opinion  that  99  per  cent, 
has  been  destroyed.    I  should  judge 
that  9.5  per  cent.,  which  I  think  will 
be  admitted,  is  suiiicient  to  warrant 
a  personal  visit  before  establishing  an 
apiary.    Mr.  R.  S.  Nelson,  of   Eldora, 
12  miles  down  the  river,  estimates  7-5 
per  cent,  killed  in  his  locality.    Allow 
me    to    furnish    an    extract   from  a 
private  letter  from  Mr.  H.  ^\ .  Funk, 
of   Bloomington,  Ills.,  who  was  re- 
cently in  Florida  looking  up  a  loca- 
tion for  an  apiary.    He  says:    "  I  was 
at  Tampa  during  the  cold  snap;  the 
mercury  was  down  to  IS-"  above  zero. 
I  did  not  think  that  they  (the  man- 
grove)   were     hurt   mucli,    although 
they  looked  black  on  the  top.    I  hear 
from  a  boat  captain  who  stopped  at 
CapeSable,that  they  were  frozen  down 
there.     The   orange  trees  were  not 
hurt  much.     A  few  days   after,  the 
leaves    dropped   off   fast.    All  pine- 
apples, bananas  and  cocoanuts  were 
killed.    Up  along  the  St.  Johns  river, 
from   Ocala  to   Palatka,  the   orange 
trees  were  frozen  black,  and  most  of 
the  leaves  stuck  to   them.     I  think 
that  those    trees    were   damaged  or 
killed  ;"  and  in  conclusion  he  remarks 
that   the    outlook  does  not  warrant 
I  him   in     establishing    an    apiary   in 
Florida. 

A  letter  to  the  Troy  Kansas  Chief, 
from  a  former  neighbor  from  Doni- 
phan county,  now  at  Orange  Springs, 
Marion  Co.,  Fla.,  says:  "Of  my 
orange  trees  the  large  ones  were  more 
or  less  injured,  and  the  small  ones 
killed  to  the  ground.  Lemons,  grape- 
fruit, fig  and  Japan  plums  were  killed 
to  the  ground  ;  these  are  all  put  back 
two  years  in  growth,"  etc.  So  much 
in  reply  to  paragraph  three  of  the 
article  on  page  217. 

In  reply  to  paragraph  four,  I  will 
simply  say  that  the  article  in  ques- 
tion related  to  the  east  coast  of  Florida 
exclusively,  with  the  exception  of  the 
reference  to  the  groves  in  the  interior, 
which,  from  authority  above  quoted, 
will  sustain  my  position.  A  vast  dif- 
ference exists  between  the  east  coast 
of  Florida  (the  subject  of  the  article 
on  page  102)  and  the  State  at  large. 
In  proof,  let  the  Hawk's  Park  corres- 
pondent, who  so  ably  compiled  the 
statistics  of  Florida's  vegetable  and 
animal  production,  furnish  the  parties 
he  so  anxiously  wishes  to  locate  here, 
through  the  Ameiucan  Bke  .Jour- 
nal, with  the  exports  from  New 
Smyrna  for  the  past  few  years  out- 
side of  oranges,  honey,  and  turtle,  or 
other  productions  of  salt  water  ;  then 
the  readers  will  know  just  what  they 
can  expect  to  raise  and  export  in 
order  to  keep  u|)  an  existence ;  then 
the  full  import  of  his  fourth  para- 
graph will  be  made  manifest. 

As  an  inducement  to  show  up  the 
exports  of  New  Smyrna,  Davtona,  or 
any  or  all  other  places  on  the  Halifax, 
Hillsborough  or  Indian  rivers,  outside 
of  oranges,  honey,  and  the  food  pro- 
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ducts  of  salt  water,  I  enclose  the  fol- 
lowing clipped  from  the  Halifax 
Journal  of  April  15,  1886  : 

"  Any  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Day- 
tona  '  showing  up  '  a  lifty,  sixty,  or  a 
hundred  acre  orange  grove,  a  ten 
acre  corn,  rice,  sugar-cane,  tobacco 
or  cotton  (ield,  will  secure  the  Iliilifax 
Jonrnul  for  fifty  years  as  a  premium." 

While  we  earnestly  desire  to  secure 
good  neighbors,  and  render  every 
available  means  in  our  power  to  iti- 
form  them  of  what  they  must  expect 
should  they  locate  among  us,  we  do 
not  forget  that  it  is  due  to  them  that 
they  should  be  truthfully  informed  on 
such  subjects  as  are  necessary  for 
their  comfort  and  welfare,  should 
they  locate  among  us.  When  neces- 
sary I  propose  to  state  facts  when 
they  are  called  for,  so  far  as  they 
have  come  under  my  observation. 
Instead  of  looking  upon  the  dark  side 
of  I  lie  matter,  I  have  unbounded  hope 
for  the  future  of  the  East  Coast  of 
Fi'uida,  and  I  would  say  that  I  know 
01  no  time  better  tlian  the  present  to 
SH'  ure  a  home  in  this  locality. 

New  Smyrna.©  Fla. 

For  tlie  American  Bee  JuumaL 

Fall  Feefliug  vs.  Spriug  Feefliug,  etc. 

.7.   C.    KAWLINS. 


it  failed  to  hatch,  I  raised  the  cover 
and  placed  one  on  the  comb  over  the 
bees  ;  in  about  two  hours  1  looked  in, 
and  what  a  beauty  I  beheld  !  It  was 
a  line  yellow  queen  biting  at  the  cell, 
and  not  a  bee  helping. 

Another  thing  he  said  about  bees 
swarming  :  "  Ihave  also  known  bees 
to  swarm  and  not  leave  anything 
nearer  a  queen  than  newly  laid  eggs." 
That  is  a  new  idea  for  me.  Was  it  a 
natural  swarm  V  I  am  working  in  the 
apiary  of  Mr.  Z.A.Clark.  I  am  a  hire- 
ling, but  one  that  careth  for  the  bees. 

Arkadelphia,  ?  Ark. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


All  Apiary  in  Ontario,  Canada. 


n.   F.   nOLTBRMANN. 


In  the  article  on  "  Honey  for  Bees 
in  Winter,"  on  page  247,  by  J.  E. 
Pond,  Jr.,  I  think  he  hit  the  nail  ou 
the  head  about  the  consumer's  idea 
when  sugar  is  fed  to  bees.  Why  I 
think  so,  is  that  last  year,  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  we  fed  85  pounds  of 
molasses  sugar  to  8-5  colonies,  and 
some  people  think  (or  say  they  do) 
that  is  why  our  honey  granulates. 
They  say  that  pure  honey  will  not 
granulate  for  2  or  3  years  after  it  is 
taken.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  them  to 
understand  liow"  honey  is  gathered  in 
such  large  quantities. 

I  have  been  a  close  observer  on  the 
subj.'Ct  of  feeding,  and  I  think  that 
bees  should  be  fed  early  in  the  fall, 
and  given  a  little  more  tlian  you 
think  they  will  consume  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  next  April.  Colonies  that 
were  very  populous  last  fall,  but  were 
extracted  from  late,  and  fed  only  a 
little,  and  that  when  the  weather  was 
cold,  and  have  been  fed  this  spring 
when  very  cold,  are  now  weak.  But 
those  whose  hives  were  left  full  of 
honey,  and  not  disturbed  until  the 
past  week,  are  very  strong.  We  feed 
to  stimulate  brood-rearing,  but  if 
they  have  plenty  in  tlie  hive  the 
queen,  according  to  nature,  knows 
when  to  begin  her  part  in  the  repro- 
duction of  tier  species. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Youngman,  in  his  article 
on  page  2-lS.  says  :  "  The  cells  if  left 
too  long  must  be  carefully  watched, 
for  wtien  the  first  queen  hatches  the 
hees  will  destroy  the  remaining  cells." 
But  I  think  that  tlie  queen  does  this 
work.  I  think  I  have  proof  of  this; 
for  twice  I  have  found  the  queen  at 
work  on  the  cell,  one  time  I  know 
that  she  was  by  lierself.  This  was  in 
a  box-hive  whose  colony  had  been 
transferred  a  la  Ileddon,  and  a  cell 
given  at  the  time.    But  thinking  that 


As  Mr.  J.  B.Hall,  of  Woodstock, 
Ontario,  is  known  as  one  of  Canada's 
most  successful  apiarists,  although 
not  owning  the  largest  number  of 
colonies  ;  and  as  it  is  also  well  known 
that  he  never  wields  the  pen  and 
gives  any  of  the  numerous  bee-papers 
a  report  of  his  doings  and  the  result 
of  his  exi>erience,  a  description  of  his 
apiary  will  not  be  amiss. 

The  Quinby  hive  is  used.  The  top- 
bar  is  square,  ncft  as  formerly  V- 
sliaped.  The  bar  (an  inch  deep,  I 
think),  I  understand,  acts  in  a  meas- 
ure as  a  honey-board,  helping  to  keep 
the  queen  down,  and  the  workers  are 
less  liable  to  build  comb  joining  the 
lower  story  and  supers.  Perforated 
metal  is  used  between  the  body  of 
the  hive  and  the  supers  or  upper 
story.  No  drone  comb  is  wanted  for 
store  comb,  if  there  is  no  drone  conb 
in  the  body  of  the  liive,  and  the  per- 
forated metal  is  used  to  keep  the 
queen  from  the  upper  part.  The  bees 
will  not  appropriate  the  drone  comb 
above  for  storing  honey,  but  true  to 
the  instinct  to  desire  drones,  they 
will  leave  the  drone-cells  empty  for 
brood-rearing. 

I  fortunately  arrived  on  the  evening 
w  hen  Mr.  Hall  was  going  to  remove 
his  bees  from  their  winter  quarters, 
viz  :  April  19.  The  house  and  grounds 
being  .new,  the  water  had  obtained 
access  to  tlie  cellar  to  a  depth  of  8 
inches,  and  had  to  be  pumped  out; 
otherwise  the  bees,  owing  to  the  ex- 
traordinary season,  would  have  been 
removed  earlier.  The  temperature 
of  the  repository  was  at  6:2=',  and  the 
bees  were  clustering  more  or  less 
about  the  hive-entrances.  The  stands, 
cushions,  lids  and  half-stories  were 
all  ready  outside,  and  a  carrying- 
stand  for  2  colonies,  having  four  legs 
and  a  pair  of  handles  for  two  men, 
facilitated  the  work  very  much. 

The  liives  were  piled  in  rows  back 
to  back,  to  the  ceiling,  or  nearly  so, 
and  four  or  five  abreast — over  200  in 
all.  The  men  carried.  Mr.  Ilall  ex- 
amined, and  I— observed.  The  ex- 
amination consisted  of  lifting  the 
hive  and  tapping  to  discover  the 
strength  of  its  colony.  An  experi- 
enced bee-keeper  will  understand  how 
carefully  they  must  have  been  carried 
out  to  '  do  "this.  Only  one  colony 
showed  by  the  entrance  any  signs  of 


diarrhea,  and  this  had  the  disease- 
since  December.  They  appeared 
strong  ai  d  flew  well  in  the  morning. 
Several  others  had  starved,  but  the- 
balance  appeared  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition, although  Mr.  Hall  says  that 
they  were  not  quite  as  good  as  they 
were  the  previous  spring.  In  their  flight 
in  the  morning — which  was  a  beauti- 
ful one — they  spotted  their  hives  but 
little.  As  nearly  as  one  could  esti- 
mate there  were  3  bushels  of  dead. 
bees  in  the  cellar. 

The  brood-chamber  is  but  little- 
disturbed  during  the  season,  twice 
only,  as  a  rule,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  their  condition,  in  the 
spring  and  in  the  fall.  Comb  and 
extracted  honey  is  produced,  and  the 
stock  on  hand  consisted  of  no  more 
than  would  be  consumed  in  the  house 
before  the  coming  honey-season. 

Mr.  Hall  breeds  his  bees  not  for 
color,  but  excellence  as  honey-pro- 
ducers, winterers,  etc.  They  showed 
(with  the  exception  of  the  various 
races  he  is  experimenting  with,  for 
various  experiments  are  in  progress 
most  of  the  time)  a  mixture  of  Ger- 
man and  Italian  blood.  lie  keeps  a 
record  of  what  quantities  of  honey 
his  colonies  produce,  and  the  results 
of  his  large  experience  convince  him 
that  he  can  produce  80  pounds  of 
comb  honey  as  readily  as  100  pounds 
of  extracted.  Later  I  will  give  his 
interesting  account  of  his  experiment 
with  the  Caucasian  bee. 

Bees  throughout  this  part  of  Canada 
have  done  remarkably  well,  storing 
and  capping  honey,  and  actually 
drawing  out  cells  along  the  top-bars 
in  full-framed  colonies. 

Brantford,  Out. 


For  the  American  Bee  JournaL 


Troulilesome  Bees. 


JAMES  nEDDON. 


I  have  noticed  Mr.  Deer's  ques- 
tions, on  page  314,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  one  should  move  his 
bees  because  it  is  claimed  that  they 
are  "troublesome."  They  cannot  be 
expelled  until  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  annoyance  is  such  as  to  legally 
declare  them  a  "nuisance." 

Some  neighbor  may  be  annoyed  be- 
cause they  are  handsomely  "paying 
their  owner.  Another,  because  he 
ignorantly  thinks,  or  fears,  that  they 
work  on  the  blossoms  and  injure 
fruiting.  Again,  others  may  think 
that  because  a  bee  sometimes  gets 
into  the  rain-water  barrel  or  pump, 
to  their  discomfiture,  that  all  must; 
go.    It  is  not  so  at  all. 

Our  relations  with  our  neighbors 
are  more  or  less  a  continual  com- 
promise, and  a  nuisance  is  something 
that  causes  sickness,  or  annoyance 
greatly  disproportionate  to  its  use- 
fulness. Bees  may  become  a  nui- 
sance, but  I  do  notbelieve  that  Mr. 
D's  bees  have  become  such. 

If  we  do  not  claim  and  defend  all 
of  our  rights  now,  we  shall  sorely 
neglect  a  duty  that  we  owe  to  the 
generation  of  bee-keepers  that  will 
follow  us. 

Dowagiac,  ?  Mich. 
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Local  Convention  Directory. 


I88ti.  Tiine  and  place  of  Meetino. 

July  0 .— Hill  County,  at  Peof  la.  Tex. 

H.  A.  Goodrich,  Sec,  Massey,  Tex. 

Aug.  :H.— Stark  Tounty.  at  Canton.  O. 

Murk  I'homaon,  Sec,  Canton,  O. 

Oct.  12— 14.— North  American,  at  Indianapolis, Ind. 
F.  h.  Dougherty,  Sec.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Oct.  19,  20.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterlinfj.  Ills. 
J.  M.  Hambaupti,  Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 

Dec.  1,  2.— Michigan  State,  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec,  Clinton,  Mich. 

UT"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  phice  of  future  meetings.— Ei>. 


IC^4^^^te 


OL/R^  LErnt^^B^^ 


Display  of  Honey-Plants.— Mrs.  C. 
Robbins,  of  liulirtiiapolis.O  Ind.,  Cor- 
responding Secietary  of  the  National 
Bee-Keepers'  Society,  writes : 

The  committee  of  arrangements 
for  the  National  Bee-Keepers'  Con- 
vention to  be  held  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  on  Oct.  12-1-1,  1886,  think  that  a 
display  of  honey -producingplants  and 
flowers  from  as  many  different  States 
as  possible  would  add  considerable  to 
the  interest  and  educational  feature 
of  the  Convention.  Therefore,  the 
committee  invite  such  a  display,  and 
will  arrange  them  in  any  a  manner 
that  is  desired  after  reaching  here. 


Constructing  a  Honey-Room.— D. 

M.  Imlay,  (94—81),  Seward, o*  Nebr.. 
on  ]\Iay  15,  1886,  writes  : 

Bees  wintered  well  in  this  locality, 
and  have  made  their  living  since 
April  8.  I  notice  a  few  white  clover 
blossoms,  which,  by  the  way,  is  rap- 
idly gaining  a  foothold  on  the  "  Great 
American  I>esert."  Our  honey  crop 
is  still  all  from  heart's-ease  and  buck- 
■\theat.  My  loss,  as  indicated  above, 
is  mostly  from  robbers,  and  on 
account  of  weak  colonies  to  start 
■with.  Will  not  some  of  the  "  doc- 
tors "  in  bee-culture  give  us  some 
information  as  to  the  construction  of 
a  room  in  which  to  store  surplus 
honey,  so  as  to  have  it  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible, and  yet  have  it  clean  and  free 
from  dust  V 


Fremont  Progressive  Convention. 

—Samuel  Odell.  Secretary  of  this  new 
bee-association,  gives  this  report : 

The  '■  Fremont  Progressive  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  "  was  organized 
with  12  charter  members  at  Fremont, 
Mich.,  on  May  8,  l.SSti,  and  the  follow- 
ing oBicers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year  :  President,  Geo.  E.  Hil- 
ton; Vice-Presidents,  A.  E.  Upton 
and  A.  M.  Alton ;  and  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Samuel  Odell.  The  mem- 
bership-fee was  placed  at  2-5  cents  for 
gentlemen ;  ladies  to  be  admitted 
gratis.  Then  followed  discussions  on 
various  topics  of   importance  to  bee- 


keepers, after  which  an  interesting 
essay  was  read,  entitled,  "  Does  bee- 
keeping pay  V"  by  Geo.  B.  Hilton.  An 
invitation  was  extended  to  all  who 
may  desire  to  become  members  of  the 
association,  to  give  their  names  and 
2-5  cents  to  the  Secretary.  The  con- 
vention then  adjourned. 


Prevention  of  Increase.— 7— A.  P. 

Cowan  (73—71)  Grattan,*oMicli.,  says  : 

As  I  have  not  seen  an  answer  to 
Query,  No.  238,  I  will  state  that  I 
have  tried  the  plans  usually  recom- 
mended, and  foinid  them  to  fail  in 
this  locality.  My  plan  is  this  :  As 
the  bees  swarm,  kill  or  make  use  of 
the  old  queen,  and  let  the  swarm  re- 
turn. After  7  days  destroy  all  queen- 
cells  except  one,  and  it  is  done.  At 
least  I  treated  40  colonies  so  last  sea- 
son, and  not  one  swarmed  again.  I 
clip  my  queens'wings,f  or  convenience. 


Grand   Season  Expected.  —  P.  P. 

Nelson,  Manteno,o+ Ills.,  on  May  14, 
1886,  writes  : 

For  the  past  two  years  bees  in  this 
locality  have  been  working  on  the 
reversible  order.  My  bees  went  back 
from  40  colonies  to  12,  but  now  I  have 
27  good,  strong  colonies.  We  have 
had  the  most  favorable  spring  for 
bees  that  I  have  ever  experienced. 
The  honey-tlow  began  on  April  22,  and 
in  4  days  the  combs  were  glistening 
with  honey, and  new  comb  was  started. 
Everything  indicates  a  grand  season 
for  bees  and  honey. 


Colony  Taken  from  a  Bee-Tree — 

n.   M.    Burwell,  D.  D.  S.,    of  West 
Winsted,^  Conn.,  on  May  14,  writes : 

Last  fall  I  found  a  bee-tree  that  had 
been  cut.  The  bees  were  clustered 
on  a  limb  and  were  building  comb 
there.  They  had  dwindled  to  about 
4  quarts.  I  brought  them  home  in  a 
tin  pail  and  put  them  on  full  sheets 
of  foundation ;  fed  them  granulated 
sugar  syrup,  and  left  them  on  the 
summer  stand.  (This  was  in  Sep- 
tember.) They  wintered,  and  are 
strong,  and  as  good  as  any  of  my 
colonies.  I  enjoy  looking  over  my 
bees,  the  honey  I  get  from  them,  and 
more  yet,  the  reading  of  the  Bee 
Journal.         

Driving  Bees,  etc.  —  Lorenzo  J. 
de  Sobotker,  Iliverton,N3  Miss.,  on 
May  11, 1886,  writes  : 

The  weather  here  has  been  very 
propitious,  pleasant  and  warm  for 
bee-keepers.  For  the  last  week  the 
bees  have  been  doing  well,  increasing 
in  brood,  colonies  growing  into  strong 
ones,  bees  working  upon  honey  locust, 
liawthorne,  white  clover,  and  some 
minor  bloom,  and  storing  in  the  sur- 
plus arrangements.  I  have  .found, 
this  season,  that  from  the  middle  of 
April  until  now,  driving  bees  a  la 
lleddon,  from  "gums"  into  movable- 
frame  hives,  is  the  best  plan  of  trans- 
ferring, and  keeps  down  swarming 
thereby.  I  accomplished  the  same 
results  in  the  movable-frame  hives  by 
the  use  of  the  honev-extractor. 


Colony  that  Does  Not  Swarm,— L^ 

R.  Williams,  Paris, <^  Texas,  on  May 

17,  1886,  says  : 

Bees  are  gathering  some  honey 
now,  but  are  not  swarming  much, 
('olonies  are  strong,  and  they  work 
well,  I  have  one  colony  of  Italian 
bees  that  are  the  best  honey-gatherers 
I  have.  It  has  a  tine,  large  three-year- 
old  queen,  and  they  have  never 
swarmed.  It  is  a  strong  colony,  and 
has  a  great  many  fine  drones.  Does 
any  one  know  why  they  do  not 
swarm  Y  (My  brood-chamber  is  12^x 
16J^  inches,  and  11}^  inches  deep; 
and  the  honey-chamber  is  V2}^xl&% 
inches,  and  5J^  inches  deep,  each  con- 
taining 11  frames.) 


Holly.— A.  A.  Dodge,  Palma  Sola^ 
9Fla.,  on  May  7,  1886,  writes : 

I  send  a  specimen  of  a  honey-plant 
and  also  a  piece  of  honey-comb  made 
from  its  honey.  Will  you  please 
name  the  plant  y  It  is  nameless  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  The  bees, 
are  gathering  honey  from  it,  and  also 
from  the  scrub-palmetto.  Bees  are 
40  days  behind  the  usual  season,  on 
account  of  the  cold  winter  and  spring 
months  ;  but  they  are  now  prospering 
finely. 

[The  plant  is  Ilex  glabra,  one  of  the 
many    species    of    "  Holly."—  T.  J. 

BUKRILL.] 


Fine  "Weather  for  Bees.— J.  H. 
Andre,  Lockwood,?  N.  Y.,  on*  May 
13, 1886,  says  : 

Bees  seem  to  be  doing  just  fairly 
well.  I  think  that  if  some  who  are 
talking  about  their  bees  booming  and 
rushing,  would  examine  the  hives 
well  they  would  find  nothing  better 
than  last  season,  that  came  through 
the  winter  well.  We  have  had  very 
tine  weather,  however,  for  about  35 
days,  and  the  bees  have  not  been  shut 
in  a  single  day — only  a  part  of  a  few 
days  on  account  of  showers.  I  fear  a 
drouth  now,  which  will  be  very  bad 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  as  the  season 
is  the  earliest  it  has  been  since  1865, 
and  clover  will  blossom  in  a  week  or 
ten  days.  A  dry  time  now  would 
shorten  the  crop  very  much,  but  our 
old  stand-by,  raspberry,  will  help  us 
along  as  usual.  Friiit  trees  have 
about  halt  of  a  full  crop  of  blossoms, 
and  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than 
usual.  W'e  have  not  had  enough  frost 
to  kill  anything  since  about  April  5. 


Cloudy,  Chilly  May.— Jas.  McNeill, 
Hudson,<x  N.  Y.,  on  May  17,  1886, 
says : 

I  had  my  first  swarm  of  bees  on 
May  14,  oil  which  date  fruit  bloom 
closed— two  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 
Bees  have  vi'intered  well.  In  my  home 
apiary  out  of  1-55  colonies  only  2  were 
queenless;  nearly  all  the  rest  are  in 
line  condition.  We  have  had  a 
cloudy,  chilly,  wet  Alay  so  far  ;  so 
that  bees  did  not  get  much  more  than 
a  living  out  of  fruit-bloom. 
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Special  ^0ticcs. 


Xo  CorrespoiKleiiee.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
■writing-to  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post-Office,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  postr 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


AVlien  Renewing  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  ^  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
Journal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that  no  one 
■can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bee  Jouknax.  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions— with  $4.00— 
direct  to  this  office.  It  ^vill  pay  any  one  to 
-devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


TUe  Western  W^orld  Guide  and  Hand- 

Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  neiv  subscribers  besides 
their  own,  with  §3,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


Onr    New  Catalogue  of  Bee-Keepers* 

Supplies  for  the  spring  of  1886.  is  issued, 
and  will  be  sent  to  any  one  desiring  a  copy. 
Send  name  and  address,  plainly  written,  on 
-a  Postal  Card  for  it. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 

Office  of  the  Amekican  Bee  Journal. 
Monday,  10  a.  m.,  May  24, 1886. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  aud  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAGO. 

H0NE3Y.— Comb  is  coming  forward  more  freely 
and  prices  now  are  locoiiec,  for  i-Ib.  sections.  Ex- 
tracted is  in  light  demand  at  5@7c.  California 
comb  honey,  in  I'lb.  sections.  *:nqil-c. 

BEESWAX.— i:3(^24c.  per  lb.  Not  much  offered. 
R.  A.  BURNETT,  Ifil  Soatb  Water  at. 

NEW  rOKK. 

HONEY. -"We  now  quote  :  Fancy  white  comb 
In  1-Ib.  sections.  12'a.Mic.;  in  i!-lb.  sections.  ti@inc. 
Fancy  buckwheat  honey  in  i-lb.  sections,  9c.;  in 
2-lb.  sections,  licuHc.  Off  grades  \(u.2c.  per  lb.  less. 
Extracted.  white.*i@~c;  buckwheat.  5(§i5^c.  Cali- 
fornia. 5(fj.fic. ;  Southern,  as  to  color  and  flavor, 
per  Kallnn.  sriiSGnc 

BEESWAX.-27(^28c. 

McCaul  &  IllLDRETH  BROS.,  34  Hudson  St. 

BOS*TON. 

HONEY.— One-lb.  sections,  white  clover.  I3@l5c; 
2-pound  sections,  IKaiac.    Extracted,  ti@8c.  I 

BEESWAX.-2ri  CIS.  per  lb. 

Blake  A  Kiplkt.  57  Obatham  Street.     | 

8AN  FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.— White  and  ex.  white  comb,  llHtaisc; 
dark  comb.  fi^s^'jBc.    White  extracted,  5K<a5^c.; 
amber,  4(a,4Xc.;  dark  and  candied,  3^'a4c. 
BEESWAX.— Quotable  at  ■lOf&sse.,  wholesale. 
O.  B.  Smith  &  Co..  4i>3  Front  Street. 

DETROIT. 
HONEY. -The  market  is  almost  bare  of  comb 
honey,  and  very  little  is  wanted.     Best  white  in  l- 
Ib.  sections  14  cts. 
BEESWAX.— Scarce  at  2.5c. 

M.  H.  Hunt..  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

ST.  LOUIS. 
HONEY.— Choice    comb,   10@12c.     Strained,  In 
barrels,  4@5c.     Extra  fancy  of  brisiht  color  and  in 
No.  1  p.ickaees.  H  advance  on  above  prices.     Ex- 
tracted in  barrels,  r)(t*,.5H. 
BEESWAX.- Firm  at  2Jc  for  prime. 

D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— Trade  is  perhaps  duller  than  usual. 
We  quote:  Extracted  honey  brings  4(aHc.,  and 
choice  comb  honey  brings  I2{aiiric.  in  a  Jobbing  way. 

BEES  WAX.— In  demand  at  20^2r.c.  for  yellow. 
C.  F.  MCTH  &  Son.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

^  CLBVELANU. 

HONEY.— There  is  an  excellent  demand  for  best 
1-lb.  sections  of  white  honey,  and  all  arrivals  sell 
readily  at  l4c.;   2-lb8.  and    glassed  sections  sell 
slowlv  at  12c.    Extracted.  7(a.xc. 
BEESWAX.— Scarce  at  2.'.@2Hc. 

A.  C.  Kendel.  115  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY, 
HONEY.— Sales  of  comb  are  good,  while  extrac- 
ted is  very  dull  and  low.  One-pound  sections  arc 
scarce;  stocks  of  all  other  grades  are  well  supplied. 
(-:ilif.  2-lb-*.  bring  1  l(nyl2c. ;  Eastern  2-lbs..  Ii'i^KJc; 
1-lbs.,  white,  Ute-l-^c;  dark,  I2's.i:jc.  Extracted 
S'SPc:  Southern,  3Vfe&4c. 
BEESWAX.— 2:ic. 

ct.emons.Cloon  &  Co..  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.— The  market  seems  quite  dull  for  all 
qualities  of  comb  honey,  with  but  a  moderate  de- 
mand for  extracted.  We  quote  :  Choice,  white  1- 
Ib.  sections,  17a.lHc.;  the  same  in  2-lbs,,  ii;r,ii7c.: 
dark  2-lb8.,  IS^lijc.  Extracted,  white,  in  barrels 
or  kega,  7'*8c.;  dark,  in  same  packages,  G®7}^c. 

BEESWAX.— 24(^2.5c 

A.  V.  Bishop,  I42  w.  Water  St. 


Frank  Leslie's  Popular  monthly  for 

June,  1886,  opens  with  a  very  vivid  sketch  of  the 
statesman  who  at  this  moment  rivets  public  atien- 
tion— Wm.  E.  Gladstone— grappling  boldly  with  a 
problem  which  for  a  century  has  taxed  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  the  leading  men  in  power  in 
England— a  government  for  Ireland  which  shall 
insure  the  well-being  of  the  people  and  retain 
the  Island  as  contented  part  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. All  the  articles  savor  of  the  pleasant  sum- 
mer days  ;  and  the  stories— by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Denni- 
son.  Jane  Fay  Alston,  Chas.  H.  Shinn,  Annie  J. 
Duffell.  and  others— make  this  number  a  charming 
one  to  read  at  home,  or  travelling,  or  stretched  in 
breezy  shade. 


gtducrtisemjeuts. 


F OR  SALE. - 
Lieht,  50  cts. 


Best  Br.tod  Foundation  at  40 cts.; 
Sample-*  free:  AlsoSections,  Smo- 
kers, etc. -GtUST.  PliOCHNOW, 
'  iyA4t  MdyviUe,  DodjielCounty.Wis. 


PVRE  Italla-i  Bet-s,  of  the  Dest  strum,    in 
Lan^siroth  orGallup  hives.    Send  torCirealar. 
UAtf  O.  l-LU  IE,  lown  City,  Iowa. 


OWKEADY    TO    SHIP  —  Untested 
Italian   Queens  at  sl.OO    cacli.     Send 
for  Catalogue.    MARTIN  A-  MACV, 

•iOE4t  N.  MANCHESTEK,  IND. 


N* 


ITALIAN  BEES. 

ON  account  of  other  work.  1  must  reduce 
my  stock.  Will  sell  vety  t-hcnp.  Untested 
Queens  now  readj-.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
20A3t  E.  A.  GASTMAN,  Decatur,  Ills. 


^onrt  7R  Pontc  *"''  ™y  ''*''*'  Kook— -a 

OuliU  I  J  Uulllo  Year  amon^  the  Bees  ;" 
114  pagrcs,  cloth  bound.    Address. 

UK.  €.  V.  miLiIiEK, 

20Atf  MAKENGU,  ILLS. 

NEWJNE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL 

'pHlS  new  size  of  our  Titpering 
I  Honey  I'ails  isof  uniform  design 
with  the  other  Mzes.  having  the  top 
edge  turned  over,  and  has  a  bail  or 
handle, -making  it  very  convenient 
t't  carry.  It  is  weli-made  and.  when 
filled  with  honey,  makes  a  novel  and 
attractive  small   package,   that  can 

__,^    _.        be  sold  for  i2(i  cents  or  less.    Many 

consumtjrs  will  buy  it  in  order  to  give  the  children 
a  handsome  toy  pail.  PRICE,  75  cents  per 
dozen,  or  ^5.00  per  lOO. 

T0OS.  G.  NEHTTIAN  &  SON, 
923  db  925  West  Madison  Street,       CHIOAGO,  ILL. 


"  DoiiU  Stop  "—that  is  what  many  write 
to  us  about  their  papers,  when  tbeir  time  is 
nearly  out.  One  subscriber  says:  "This 
has  been  a  year  of  disaster,  and  it  is  not  con- 
venient for  me  to  send  you  the  money  now 
to  renew  my  subscription.  It  runs  out  with 
this  month  ;  hut  don't  stop  mnding  it.  I  will 
get  the  money  to  you  within  three  months." 
Such  letters  are  coming  every  day,  and  so 
for  the  present  we  have  concluded  not  to 
stop  any  papers  until  requested  to  do  so. 


The  Conveutloii  History  orAiiierfoa 

and  the  American  Bee   J()unN.\L  for  one 
j-ear,  will  be  clubbed  for  $1,1.'*. 


Frank  Ijeslie's  Sunday  magazine  for 

June,  1W86,  is  especially  noticeable  for  its  numer- 
ous full-page  illustrations,  some  of  which  are  ex- 
ceptionally fine.  The  Luray  Cave,  in  Page  Co., 
Va..i3  the  subject  of  several  tine  cuts.  A  beautiful 
picture  is  a  reproduction  of  a  painting  by  Aui-'us- 
tin  Lhardy,  entitled  "  Preparations  for  a  Day  in 
the  Country";  andanumberof  contrasted  scenes 
on  the  two  rivers,  th**  Rhine  and  the  Hudson,  give 
some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  these  two  famous 
streams.  An  antiquarian  interest  attaches  to  the 
article  on  the  first  edition  of  the  "  I'ilijrim's  Pro- 
gress." with  reproductions  of  its  quaint  engrav- 
ings and  a/dc  simf/c  of  the  text.  A  beautiful  re- 
produfiion  of  one  of  Giacomelli's  bird-pictures 
shows  the  helmet-crested  humming  bird  and  its 
nest.  Many  other  beautiful  pictures  fill  the  num- 
ber, while  the  literary  portion  is  up  to  the  high 
level  of  this  favorite  family  magazine,  Published 
by  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie.  ."ia-ST  Park  Place,  New  York. 


FOR  THE  NEXT  20  DAYS 


I'WIL.I. 
tailed   Sections  for 


sell  four-piece,  one-pound,  dove- 
?a.00    per    1,000.— 
Sample  free.       m.  A.  I.OHR, 
ClAlt    VERMONTVILLE,  Eaton  Co.,  MICH. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  COMB  HONEY 


N     llilil'STKATED     PAMPHliET 

,iust  out,   Ijy  Oliver  Foster,  descriliing 


•^^   .lu 

improvements  in  methods  resulting  from  10 
years' practical  work  and  extensive  experi- 
ment.   Price,  3  eents. 

Also,  send  for  Free  Circular  of  Italian  Bees 
and  Queens,  bred  for  Honey  and  for  Sale. 
The  '•  Adjustable"  Honey  Case,  and  other 
Standard  Supplies  for  the  Apiary, 

Address,  01.IVEK  FOSTER, 

21Ctt  MT.  VERNON,  Linn  Co.,  IOWA. 


Hives  and  Combs  for  Sale. 

HAVIXG  sold  my  bees  on  account  of  removal, 
I  have  i:{Hi  brood-C')mbs  lo  sell   (Adair  frame 
]:jxii'4).  built   on    founciatior  ;    also    t^ome  part 
drone  comb  for  extracting.      Ueiipered  at  depot 
here  at  12  cents  earh.  Fifty  good  hives,  for  ahove, 
holding  i:j  combs,  very  t-heap.    Also  lOO  pounds  of 
nice  wax.    Can  send    by   American.  V.  S.  express, 
or     freight,    viii    Chicago.      What     have    you    in 
exchange  lor  the  above  ?  For  nartinu'ar...  address 
AUG.  a.  HIA'TZ, 
LEMONT.  Cook  Co.,  Ills. 
If  preferred,  money  maybe  sent  to  American 
Bee  journal  office.  2iAit 
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BEAUTIFUL 

FOVXI»ATI<>X  and  very  choice  all-in-one- 
pieco  SECTHiNS,  V-groove-Wholesale  and 
Retail,  and  exceedingly  cheap.  Send  for  samples 
and  Kree  Price-List  of  everything  needed  In  the 
apiary. 

M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch, 


ISDtf 


(Near  Detroit),  Wayne  Co.,  MICH. 


SOUTHERN  HEAD-QUARTERS 

FOK  Early  ItiUluii  Uiieeiisi,  Nuclei  and 
Full  (^oloiiiett  ;  the  uianufiH-tiirt.*  nl  tllven, 
SectloiiM,  Frames.  Feeders,  FniiiKlatlon. 
etc.,  II  spGcialty.  Superiorwork  un<l  hcst  iiiuterial 
at  "let-live  "prices.  Steam  Factory  fully  equipped 
with  the  latest  and  most  approved  mac-liinery 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.     Address, 

a,  p.  H.  iiKO"w»r. 

7D10t  AUGUSTA.  GEORGIA. 


RAYS  OF  LIGHT, the  original  Bee  nnd  Poultry 
Joifnial.  Published  in  the  interest  nf  Bee-Keeping 
and  Poultry  Raising.  J.  X  MARTIN  4  CO.,  Pub- 
lishers, North  Manchester.  Ind.  Sample  copy  FREE. 
Subscription  price  SO  cents  per  year.         lll)8t 


Silver  Hull  Buckwheat 

O^  CENTS  per  Bnshel— Sacks  included. 
OO  MII-I.S  *  H»  WORTH, 

lS-21--'4  GEORCiETOWN,  Verm.  Co.,  ILLS. 


FOK  S.VI,K.      I 

n. ■..«»..     Untested, 

Queens.!?,'-^,, 

"  -untested  queen. 


May.  Jun.  After 

$1.00     SI.CMI  .85 

.5.00  4.51 1 

2.50      2.(XJ  1.50 

3  OO       2.75  2.25 


Also  Bee-Hives.  Founriation,  etc.    Send  tor  Price 
List.  JNO.  NEBEL  <t  SO\, 

13Dr,t  HIGH  HILL.  Mont.  Co.,  MO. 


BEES,  QUEENS, 

.\NU 

APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


First-Class  Goods  at  Low  Prices. 


.\  FINE  IcOT  OF  ITA1,I.\N  BBES 

For  Sale  Clieap. 


Send  Postal  Card  lor  Illustrated  Circular 
and  Price-List. 

l.-)Dtt  HARTFORD,  WIS. 


White  Poplar  Sections 

We  make  the  finest  Honey-Sections  in  the  World 
and  make  no  exceptions.  G.  M.  Doolittle  says  : 
"The  last  sections  are  just  complete."  James 
Heddon-"They  excel  everyihxuQ  in  the  line  of 
perfect  v^orkmanship."'  Prof.  N.  W.HcLain— "The 
sections  excel  anything  I  have  seen  heretofore." 
J.  B.  Musun— "Have  received  samples  from  all 
maimfacturers  who  advertise  in  the  bee-papers.  I 
must  say  this  is  by  far  the  nicest  section  I  have 
ever  seen."  Jiio.  L.  Janeway— "They  seem  perfec- 
tion itself  so  far  as  human  workmanship  can  go." 
Sample  for  2-cent  stamp.  Price-List  of  Sections, 
Hives,  Syrio-Albino  Queens  and  Bees,  and  other 
Apiarian  Supplies,  free. 

Address,    DR.  O.  T...  TINKER. 

3Dtf  NEW  PHILADli;LPHIA,  OHIO 


W/Jfci  make  a   Specialty  of   HONEY- 

W  IjABF:L<K,  Section  Cartons.  Extracted 
Honey  Packages,  etc.  Our  large,  '^O-page 
Catalosfue  is  free. 

A.  0.  CBAWFOBD,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass. 
19D6t 


1869.    CJP  WITH  THE  TIMES.     1886 
Armstrong's  y\^  I ..      Perfection 


CROWN 


The  broi^d-frames,  honey-rack,  and  section-boxes 
are  all  Revrrnlble.  „ 

At  the  St.  .Joseph  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Expositions 
in  IHH5.  it  took  the  ttr.st  premium  over  several  of 
the  most  prominent  bee-hives  now  in  use. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free.    Address, 
5Dl3t  B.  ARMSTRONG,  Jerseyville,  Ills. 


FOUNDATION. 


AND 

VANDEKVOKT 

WE  have  a  large  stock  of  clioice  yellow  bees- 
wax, and  can  fnrnish  Dunham  comb  f<3unda- 
tion  for  brood-comb,  cnt  to  any  size  for  4Uc.  per  lb. 
Extra  thin  Vanilcrvort  foundation,  4Bc.  per  lb.  We 
guarantee  our  foundation  to  be  made  from  pure 
beeswax,  and  not  to  sag.  Will  work  up  wax  for  10c 
per  lb.,  and  lio  cts.  per  lb.  for  sections. 

9Dtf         COOL'BBSVILLB,  Ottawa  Co,,  MICH. 


Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 


Price,  by  Express.  .'>o  cts.;  by  mail,  G.i  cts.;  12  in 
the  flat,  and  one  nailed  (13  in  all),  $3.50  ;  50,  in  the 
flat,  1 12.00.    Address, 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MANUFACTORY 

FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others 
with 

Hives,  Seetioiifii,  Sliippfiig-Crates, 
Supers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds.  I  make  aspecialty  of  LANGSTROTH 
AND  MODE8T  HIVES.  Correspondence  wi'h 
supply  dealers  solicited.  MySections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address, 

GEORGE  TAYLOR, 

n  A.tf  DUNDEE,  Kane  Co.,  ILLS. 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPER'S  ADVISER. 

The  British  Bek  Journal  ks  published  every 
Week,  at  Ten  Shillings  and  ind.  per  annum,  and 
contains  the  best  practical  information  for  the 
time  being,  showinn  what  to  do.  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan.  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  one  year,  for  $3..50. 


200  Colonies  Italian  &  Hylirid  Bees 

IK  9  and  10  frame  hives,  all  strong  and  healthy, 
wintered  in  the  cellar.  Will  deliver  them  aboard 
of  cars-for  Italians,  )*8.fiO  ;  Hybrids  at  JS-J-SO- 
Will  guarantee  as  represented,  or  money  refunded. 
Italii&n  Queens— Untested,  *1.00  ;  Tested,  $L'.5n. 
Send  money  by  P.  O.  Order  or  Registered  Letter. 
lBW8t  r..  J.  DIEHL,  BUTLER,  IND. 


Bee-Hives,  Honey-Boxes,  Sections. 

Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  the  World. 

Capacity,  one  car-load  per  day.    Best  of  goods  at 
lowest  prlcep.    Write  for  price-list. 

C.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO. 

olAtf.  WATEKTOM'N,  'Vn%. 


THE  WESTERN  WORLD 

GUIDE  and  HAND-BOOK 

OF   USEFUL    INFORMATION. 

For    HOITIE    SEEKERS    or  TourifttK, 

CapitaliMtft  or   LahorerM.      A  vast 

ainoiiiit  of  iiil'oriiiation  not 

to  l>o  loiiiid  elsewliere 

at  any  price. 

A  cloth-bound  book,  4x7  inches,  288  pages 

Price,  50  Cents. 


The  JoUowing  is  only  s  part  o/  the  Contents:    • 

Colored  Uaps  of  all  the  States  and  Territories, 

including  Alaska  and  District  of  Columbia. 

Dlafcramn  showing  area,  population,  products. 
Government,  State.  School  and  Indian  Lands  or 
the  several  States. 

HlRtnrlpi!  of  each  or  the  States  from  the 
Earlleiit  Tlmei!.— Descriptive  of  their  Topog- 
raphy, 8oi!,  Climate.  Rivers  Mountains  Natural 
Wonders.  Pnpulation,  Area.  Islands.  Lakes, 
Mines,  Pnidiicts.  Manufactures,  Industries, 
Cities,  School  Systems,  Collection  and  Exemp- 
tion Laws.  Date  of  Holding  Elections,  Number 
of  Representatives,  Senators.  Congressmen,  and 
Presidential  Electors.  Number  of  Union  and 
Confederate  Soldiers  in  the  Field,  Price  of  l^and 
Cleared  and  in  Eorest,  E.xtent  of  Forest.  Num- 
ber of  Different  Callings.  Rale  of  Interest.  Usury 

Laws,  PKlllH.KK  OH  DUUMMKH.S'  LICENSE  I^A  WS, 
DlVOKCK     LaHS,    MININO    LAWS.    f^ESCHIPTION 

or  PrBMC  Lanijs.  JjIst  OF  Lands  subject  to 
THE  FORMS  OF  ENTRY,  List  of  LandOflBccs, 
Opportunities  for  Homes  or  Enterprise,  Kain- 
fall.  Health.  Ports  of  Entry,  Population  (male, 
female  and  foreiiin)  Number  of  Indians,  Mineral 
"Resources.  Nicknames  of  States  and  for  whom 
or  what  they  are  named.  Miles  of  Railroad  and 
Canals.  Tidal  Frontage.  State  Land  Laws, 
Religious  Denominations  and  their  Numbers, 
Number  of  Counties  and  Names. 

GoTernment  Land  l.a%in  giving  complete  law 
on  the  subject  of  Phe-eaiption  Ho.mestead, 
Timber  Culture,  soldiers'  Home.'^tead, 
Swamp  lands.  Land  Warrants.  Scrip, 
Indian  Trust  lands.  Desert  Lands,  Coal 
Lands.  Timber  Land.s,  Mineral  Lands, 
agkicultuhal  college  lands,  etc. 

Ho'tv  to  Acf|iiire  L«and«  of  any  kind  belong- 
ingtothe  (Jtivernment  by  any  forms  of  entry; 
who  may  acquire  them,  and  the  different  laws 
applicable  to  the  different  sections. 

PontaL  PeiiMion  und  Patent  L,a.WH  of  the 
United  Slatee. 

CoatR-or-A  rins  of  the  States  and  Views  of 
Celebrated  Places,  and  of  life  in  different  regions, 

RuIeH  for  measuring  Lumber,  Logs,  Grain, 
Liquidr^.  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures  of  all 
kinds.  Interest  Rules  and  Tables,  LumberTables 

Sy«l«-inM  •  f  l^and  Meaniireii  In  Tarlous 
partH  of  the  United  Slater. 

Contains  also  a  Million  usefnl  facts. 

The  Woekly  Kee  Journal,  for  one  year, 
aud  llie  (iuide,  postpaid,  for  $1.30. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Pure  Italian  Queens  and  Bees. 

strong  3-frame  Nuclei,  in  Langstroth  frames  or 
fnimes  loMxi4.  with  nice  Tested  Queen,  S:J  each. 

Extra  Selected  Tested  Queens,  producing  very 
gentle  and  beautiful  workers,  9)13. oo  each. 

Warranted  Queens  !ti>1.00  each.  Don't  fail  to 
read  my  offer  to  replace  all  Warranted  Queens 
that  prove  impure. 

My  Circular  will  be  sent  to  all  who  may  apply. 
Address,  JAS.  F.  WOOD, 

SOAliOt  NORTH  PRESCOTT,  MASS. 

TWO-POUND 

SECTIONS. 

Job  liOt— Ch.eap! 

WE  have  on  hand  a  Job  Lot  of  25,000 
One-Piece  Sections  with  square  groove, 
which  we  will  close  out  at  $3.50  per  1,000,  or 
$','.U0  foi-  500.  The  size  is  :  top  and  bottom, 
6  inches;  sides,.">'.i  inch;  width  of  section.  Hi 
Inches — narrow  tops. 

THOS.  «.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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BEES  and  HONEY, 

OK  THE 

Management  of  an  Apiary  for  Pleasnre 
and  Profit ;  by 

THOMAS    C.    NEWMAN. 

Editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

It  contains  320  profusely  illustrated  pages 
Is  "  fully  up  with  the  times  "  in  all  the  im- 
provements and  inventions  in  tliis  rapidly 
developing  pursuit,  and  presents  the  apiar- 
list  with  everything  that  can  aid  in  the 
•successful  management  of  the  honey-bee, 
And  at  the  same  time  produce  the  most 
honey  in  its  best  and  most  attractive  con- 
dition. 

PRICE— Bound  in  cloth,  81.00,  postpaid. 

^F"A  liiberal  Disfount  to  Dealers,  by 
the  Dozen  or  Hundred. 

t^  The  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year  and  the  book,  "  Bees  and 
Honey,"  will  be  sent  for  $1.75. 


Dadaiit'sFouiidatioiiFactory,  wholesale 

-and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  coIubid. 


o 


Tlie  BUYERS'  GUIOE  ia 
issued  MarcU  ai;il  Sept.* 
eatU  year.  A^  380  pages, 
S^^xll'-j  liiclies,^viUi  ovt  a- 
3,500  illustrations  —  a. 
Avliole  Picture  Gallery. 
GIVES  "Wliolesale  Priiis 
.tfirpcf  to  cotisintirrs  on  all  $;oocl9  fnr 
rersonal  or  family  use.  Tells  Uow  to 
■criler,  aud  gives  exact  cost  of  evei-j-- 
tliin^  you  use,  eat,  drink,  -wear,  or 
Jiave  Tin  wiiii.  Tliese  INVALUABLK 
BOOKS  contain  inforn»ation  gleaned 
from  the  markets  of  tlie  world.  "We 
Avill  mail  a  copy  FREE  to  any  ad- 
dress upon  receipt  of  10  cts.  to  defray 
.expense  of  mailing.  Let  us  liear  froiu 
you.  Respectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

227  ik  22»  V\  abash  Avenue,  Cliicago,  111. 

i2Ai;jt 


Italian  Bees  in  Iowa. 

/3r\  CENTS  to  $1    per    lb.;    QUKENS, 
DU  30  cents   to    $2.50.      NUCLEI    and 
<:OLONIES.    Order  from  my  new  Circular. 
OltlVER  FOSTER, 

lOAtf       MT,  VERNON,  Linn  Co.,  IOWA. 


Fniit-Farm  &  A"Diary 

FOR   SALF  CHEAP! 

O/*  ACRES.  hill-lund,H  well-stocked  with  applem, 
^O  peaches,  pears,  plums,  quinces,  ^rrapes,  and 
■email  Iruit,  in  Hne  bearinK  condition.  The  remain- 
der is  in  pasture,  yruss.  urain,  etc.  Apiary  contains 
140  ITALIAN  COLOMES  in  Lant^stroth 
hives.  Bee-house  and  all  modern  appliances  for 
apiculture,  in  as  tfood  Itication  for  bees  and  huney 
as  can  be  found.  4Iood  l'>-room  htjuse,  beautifully 
located,  c".'niniandlnti  u  view  of  the  city,  river  and 
surroundinK  country.  New  barn  and  out-buildinaa, 
cistern,  never-fttilint;  springs,  etc.  Reasons  for 
selling— aee  and  ill-health. 

lAtf     S.  A.  STILIMAN,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


GLASS  PAILS 

FOR  HONEY. 

THESE  Pails  are  made 
of  the  best  quality  of 
clear  flint  glass,  with  a  bail 
and  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
When  hlled  with  honey,  the 
attractive  appe:trance  of 
these  pailacannotbe equal- 
ed by  any  other  style  of 
package.  They  can  be  used 
for  hdusehoUl  purposes  by 
consumers,  after  the  honey 
is  removed,  or  tbey  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-tllled  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows : 

To  hold  I  pouMil  of  honey,  per  dozen, S1.60 

"        J  pounds         "  "  3.00 

'.i        "  "  •'  a.50 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &9^rj  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


IXTPiODUCIXG  (jUEENS. 

HENRY  ALliEV  has  given  in  the  May 
number  of  the  American  Apieulturit^t 
several  New  Methods  for  Introducing  both 
Fertile  and  Unfertile  Queens.  Sample  copies 
free.    Address, 

AMEKICAN  APICII1.TURIST, 

18Atf  WKNHAM,  MASS. 

BEES,  bee-hlve8.  Imported  queens— flrst-ctaas— 
cheap.    OTIS  N.  BALDWIN.  Clarksvllle,  Mo. 
4A17 


ALLEY'S  QUEENS. 

READY  JUNE    1,  1886. 

WARRANTED  Queens,  by  mail $1  00 

perii  Doi. ..    5  00 

SELECT  "  "       each 125 

perH  Doz...    7  00 

TESTED  "  "        each 1  50 

By  addins  50  cents  to  any  of  the  above  prices  we 
will  send  the  Handy  Book,  or  a  Drone  and  Queen 
Trap,  by  mail.  UENKY  ALLKf. 

20Att  WBNHAM,  MASS. 

A  YEAR  AMONG  THE  BEES, 

BEING 

A  Talk  about  some   of  the  Implements,  Plans 

and  Practices  of   a  Bee-kreper  of   :ir>  years' 

Experience,  ivko  has  for  8  yrars  made  the 

Production  of    Honey  hia   Exclusive 

Business. 

Prlce.  75  cents,  by  mail.  This  Is  a  new  work 
of  about  1 14  pajsea,  well-printed  and  nicely  bound 
in  cloth.    Address, 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  9'J5  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

THE  AMERICAN    APICULTURIST 

(ESTABLISHED  IN   1883.) 

WILL  be  mailed  to  any  address  for3  months,  on 
receipt  of  25  cts.  in  stamps.  Sample  copies 
free.     Adtiress, 
li!Atf      AM.  APICULTURIST,  Wenham.Mass. 

DOWN,  DOWN,  DOWN! 

We  Come ! 

ON  ALL  kinds  of  APIARIAN  FIXTURES,  we 
quote  lower  prices  in  our  188H  Circular  than  we 
ever  have  before,  on  all  kinds  f)f  practical  hives 
now  in  use.  on  Metal  Corners  and  all-wood  frames 
and  the  V-f^'roove  Section, Smokers  and  Extractors. 
In  fact  evervihin^i  pertainini:  to  Bee-Culture.  Be 
sure  and  send  for  our  Circular  before  purchasing 
your  Supplies  for  the  season. 

BI^IO-XiT    BIROS., 
14Wtf  MAZEPPA,  MINN. 

DR.     FOOTERS 

HAND -BOOR  OF  HEALTH, 

Hints  and  Ready  Recipes, 

is  the  title  of  a  very  valuable  book  that  grivea  a 
Pfreat  amount  of  information,  of  the  Utmost  Im- 

Eortance    to   Evervbody,   concerninK    their   daily 
ablts  of  Eating,   Drinking,    UressinK,   Sleeping, 
Bathing,  Working,  etc. 

IT  TELLS  ABOUT 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smoker, 
SQUARE  (JL.iSS  HOSEY-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

COA9.   F.   UUTH  A  SON, 

Freeman  A  Central  Ave..       -        CINCINNATI.  O. 
P.S.— Send  mc.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 

IN  order  to  dispose  of  our  larj^e  stock  of  Hives, 
White-Poplar  and  White-Basswood  Sections,  we 
will  sell  for  this  season  at  Oreatly  Keduced 
BateB.  Sen<l  us  your  order  for  lowest  cash  figures 
before  ordering  elsewhere.  We  will  guarantee 
best  of  workmanship. 

THE  H.  F.  UtORLLER  MFO.  CO.. 
Cor.  Western  Ave.  &  5th  St.,    Davenport,  Iowa. 
6A26t 


Dadant'sFouiHlatiouFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.   See  Adverliaement  in  iinotber  column. 


BER  Hives  and  Sections  — SendtoHEKR  & 
BEULE.  manufacturers,  Beaver  Dam, Wis.,  for 
price  lists.    Good  materials.    Low  prices.      iuA26t 


What  to  Eat, 
How  to  Eat  it, 
Things  to  Do, 
Things  to  Avoid, 
Pt-rild  of  Summer, 
How  to  Breathe, 
Overheating  Houses, 
Ventilation, 
Influence  of  Plants. 
Occupation  for  Invalids. 
Superfluous  Hair, 
Restoring  the  Drowned. 
Preventing  Near-Slght- 
edness, 


Parasites  of  the  Skin, 
Bathing— Best  way. 
Lungs  &  Lung  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them, 
CWthing— what  to  Wear, 
How  much  to  Wear, 
Contagious  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them. 
Exercise, 
Care  of  Teeth, 
After-Dinner  Naps, 
Headache,  cause  &  cure, 
Malarial  Affections, 
Croup— to  Prevent. 


IT  TBLLS  HOW  TO  CURE 

Black  Eyes,  Boils,  Burns,  Chilblains,  Cold  Feet, 
Corns.Coughs.Cholera.Diarrhoei,  Diphtheria,  Dys- 
entery, Dandruff,  Dyspepsia,  Ear  Ache,  Felons, 
Fetid  Feet.  Freckles,  Headache.  Hiccough,  Hives, 
Hoarseness, Itching,  Inflamed  Breasts,  Ivy  Poison- 
ing, Moles,  Pimples,  Piles.  Rheumatism.  Ringworm, 
Snoring,  Stammering.  Sore  Byes,  Sore  Mouth,  Sore 
Nippies.Sore  Throat.  Sun-stroke,  Stings  and  Insect 
Bites,  Sweating  Feet,  Toothache.  Ulcers,  Warts, 
Whooping  Cough,  Worms  in  Children. 

Price  only  «5  Cents.    Sent  by  Mail,  post-paid. 

THOS.  G.  NEl^TWAN  Sc  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


I  COLONIES  of  Choice  Italian  Bees  for 
'  Sale.    For  terms,  address, 

W,  J.  DAVIS,  (box  148), 
13A9t  .  YOUNGSVILLB,  PA 
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Mr.  Georgre  Grimm,  of  Jefferson,  Wis., 
was  married  to  Miss  Marietta  Bullock,  on 
May  20.  They  took  a  wedding  trip  to  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  will  be  **  at  home  "  on  the 
10th  of  June.  The  Bee  Journal  extends 
its  best  compliments. 


Jordan's  "White  Sulphur  Springs,"  near 
Stephenson  Depot,  Fred  Co.,  Va.,  opened  on 
June  1,  and  will  continue  until  Oct.  1,  1886. 
The  20-page  circular  is  on  our  desk.  Mr.  E. 
€.  Jordan,  one  of  Virginia's  most  prominent 
bee-keepers,  is  the  proprietor.  Honey  is  one 
of  the  delicacies  provided  without  stint  to 
his  guests. 


In  England  tke  spring  is  said  to  be  fully 
a  month  later  than  usual  :  while  in  the 
central  part  of  the  United  States  it  is  quite 
a  month  earlier  than  usual.  A  correspond- 
ent in  England  remarks  that  up  to  May  1, 
there  had  "  not  been  more  than  six  days  free 
from  frost  this  year,  and  on  three  days  only 
have  the  bees  carried  natural  pollen 
briskly."  This  is  a  strange  report  for  that 
"garden  spot  of  the  earth."  Usually  the 
month  of  May  is  delightful  there,  and  the 
fragrance  from  the  universal  bloom  fills  the 
air  with  the  loveliest  of  perfume. 


The  Oleomargarine  Lobby  at  Wash- 
ington has  issued  a  pamphlet  for  circulation 
to  Congress,  entitled  "Honest  Words  to 
Honest  Men."  The  idea  of  the  makers  of 
that  fraud— imitation  butter—claiming  to  be 
honest,  is  too  absurd  for  anything  !  Is  it 
honest  to  call  their  product  butter,  sell  it 
for  butter,  and  get  the  pri'  e  of  butter  for  a 
fraudulent  imitation?  Congress  has  now 
spent  a  week  over  the  consideration  of  a 
law  to  tax  it  out  of  existence,  but  so  far 
but  littlehasbeenaccomplished  towards  that 
desired  end.  Can  we  ever  hope  for  that 
body  to  pass  a  law  against  the  adulteration 
of  honey  and  other  food  products?  Our 
faith  in  its  accomplishment  is  very  weak— 
we  cannot  expect  it. 


N.  E.  Cottrell,  Burdick.Tnd.— Circular  of 
Bees  and  Queens  is  received. 


Another  Salt  Against  Bee-Keeping. 

—Mr.  Marshall  J.  Darling,  of  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  has  been  sued  by  his  neighbor.  Geo. 
Stanley,  in  the  District  Court  for  $500 
datnages.  The  trial  comes  off  on  June  7, 
1886,  and  good  lawyers  have  been  engaged 
to  try  the  case.  Mr.  Darling  gives  the 
following  facts  concerning  it : 

T  am  a  mechanic,  and  work  in  the  shop.  I 
have  for  4  or  5  years  kept  a  few  bees  both 
for  pleasure  and  profit.  Last  year  they 
increased  from  8  to  19  colonies.  The  plain- 
tiff, George  Stanley,  owns  an  adjoining  lot ; 
five  families  live  there,  in  two  houses.  In 
March  Mr.  Stanley  told  me  that  his  tenant 
would  move  if  T  continued  to  keep  bees,  for 
they  came  in  at  the  windows  and  stung  the 
family;  and  also  spotted  clothing  around 
the  house.  I  told  him  that  if  he  would  put 
screens  on  his  windows  I  would  pay  for 
them,  but  he  refused  to  do  that.  He  says  I 
must  get  rid  of  them.  I  told  him  that  I  never 
have  had  any  trouble  with  my  neighbors, 
and  did  not  want  any.  and  I  would  sell  ail 
that  I  could  of  them.  I  sold  8  colonies, 
leaving  11.  Now  they  have  commenced  to 
swarm,  and  1  have  had  two  swarms  this 
week.  A  few  days  before  Mr.  Stanley 
brought  this  suit,  I  "had  arranged  to  move 
my  bees  .into  the  country,  where  I  could 
keep  more  of  them,  but  my  lawyer  tells  me 
not  to  move  them  now. 

It  seems  that  this  is  to  be  a  test  case,  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  lawful  to  keep  bees 
in  the  suburbs  of  a  city  or  not,  and  will 
affect  many  who  now  are  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  in  that  State. 

It  appears  that  Judge  Cole  has  issued  an 
injunction,  restraining  Mr.  Darling  from 
keeping  bees  on  his  premises  on  Cossette 
Street. 

The  New  Haven  iVeti'S  of  May  22  contains 
the  following  concerning  the  suit  : 

It  is  thought  that  the  vexed  question, 
which  has  long  troubled  legal  minds  in  this 
locality,  will  be  settled  in  this  case,  namely, 
whether  bees  are  '*  fer^  naturje." 

This  question  was  encountered  in  a  pleas- 
ant controversy  out  of  com-t  some  years 
asro  between  Judge  John  W.  Webstf^r  and 
Farmer  Plumli.  of  Prospect.  Judge  Webster 
was  excessively  pleased  at  discovering  bees 
in  their  wild  state,  an  autumn  pastime  in 
which  he  is  an  acknowledged  expert.  The 
mode  of  spying  out  the  home  and  honey  of 
the  wild  bee  requires  unusual  sagacity  and 
patience.  A  number  of  bees  must  be 
captured  in  their  tiowery  haunts  about  the 
fields,  confined  in  a  small  box,  taken  to  high 
ground,  and  one  by  one  allowed  to  escape 
from  different  points.  They  always  fly  in  a 
bee  line  for  their  primitive  hive,  usually  hid 
in  a  hollow  tree.  It  may  be  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  place  where  they  are  captured,  but 
the  point  whither  the  different  lines  con- 
verge is  a  sure  indication  of  their  home.  On 
one  occasion  the  judge  had  found  a  hive  in 
a  very  large  oak  tree,  one  of  the  finest  in  a 
lai-ge  forest  owned  bv  Farmer  Plumb,  of 
Prospect.  A  neighborina:  chopper  was 
secured  and  S(^t  to  work.  While  he  was  thus 
engasred.  Farmer  Plumb  came  down  to  the 
bee-tree  with  an  old  Queen  Ann  musket  on 
his  shoulder,  and  opened  conversation  with 
the  iudu-e  by  exchn'ming  : 

"  What  are  you  doing-  here  ?" 

"Exercising  the  inalienable  rights  of  an 
American  citizen."  replied  the  judge. 

"  Haven't  I  any  rights  here?"  asked  the 
farmer.  "I  bought  this  wood  land  forty 
years  ago.  and  paid  hard-earned  money  for 
it.  There  is  no  mortsa^e  on  it,  and  I -sup- 
posed T  had  some  rights  in  it." 

"True,"  replied  the  judge,  "you  have 
some  few  rishts.  but!  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  inv  rights  to  this  particular  tree 
are  paramount  to  yourri«-hts  The  ancient 
custom  of  acquiring  possession  of  a  bee- 
tree  and  its  products  ought  to  be  well  known 
to  vou." 

The  question  was  argued  at  length  pro  and 
cnn.  and  during  the  controversy  the  farmer 
threatened  and  made  demonstrations  of 
violence  with  his  musket.  The  judge, 
undaunted,  walked  towards  him  and  assured 
him  that  during  a  lonar  acquaintance  with 
the  law  he  had  become  familiar  with  its 
principles  in  regard  to  bees. 


"These  bees,"  said  the  judge,  •* are  *f era? 
naturfe,' and  no  law  is  better  settled  than 
that  where  a  man  finds  bees  '  ferae  naturse,* 
he  is  entitled  to  the  bees  and  the  means  of 
securing  the  honey." 

The  judge  then  ordered  the  tree  cut  down. 
This  version  of  "ferae  naturae"  was  too 
much  for  the  old  farmer  to  grasp.  His 
musket  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  staggered 
back,  bewildered,  against  the  fence. 

The  judge  secured  a  large  quantity  of 
honey  without  further  interference,  and 
although  the  Issue  was  never  tried,  it  seems 
that  to  this  day  the  common  law  of  the  land 
declares  some  bees  to  be  "  ferae  naturae." 


Dividing  for  Increase.— A  correspond- 
ent who  is  a  beginner,  desires  to  learn  how 
he  may  with  safety  avoid  watching  for 
natural  swarms,  in  order  to  hive  them.  He 
should  either  use  a  swarm-catcher  or  divide 
for  increase,  instead  of  letting  the  bees 
swarm.  Mr.  F.  L.Dougherty,  in  the  Indiana 
Farmer,  gives  the  following  instructions  ; 

The  proper  time  to  make  a  division  is  just 
about  the  time  the  bees  have  begun  prep- 
arations to  cast  a  natural  swart^.  This  can 
only  be  determined  of  course  by  examina- 
tion of  the  frames.  If,  on  opening  the  hive, 
you  find  queen-cells  are  being  built,  you 
know,  of  course,  what  to  expect ;  although 
cells  may  be  started  and  afterwards  aband- 
oned, but  if  on  examination  you  find  eggs 
or  young  larva  in  the  queen-cell,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  wait  longer,  but  make  the 
division  at  once.  In  natural  swarming,  the 
old  bees,  with  the  old  queen,  constitute  the 
cluster,  consequently  the  division  should  be 
made  to  follow  this  rule  as  near  as  practi- 
cable. To  do  this  open  the  hive  near  the 
middle  of  the  day,  take  out  one  frame  of 
bees,  brood,  honey,  and  the  old  queen,  place 
this  in  the  new  hive,  remove  the  old  hive 
to  a  new  location,  setting  the  new  hive 
where  the  old  one  formerly  stood.  Bees 
know  little  of  the  hive,  but  are  governed  by 
the  location.  The  bees  that  are  in  the  fields 
and  all  the  old  bees  in  the  hive  removed,  as 
they  goout  will  return  to  the  old  location 
and  enter  the  new  hive  ;  thus  throwing  the 
working  bees  into  the  new  hive  where  the 
work  is  to  be  Identical  with  that  of  natural 
swarming. 


Rlcli,  Blooming  and  Variegated  as 

the  roses  of  June,  comes  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  this  month,  with  its  one 
hundred  original  illustrations  and  original 
articles,  by  forty-four  well-known  writers 
in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  second  paper, 
in  the  series  of  the  Homes  of  our  Farmer 
Presidents,  will  be  written  by  Donald  G. 
Mitchell  (Ike  Marvel) ;  subject,  George 
Washington.  The  accompanying  engraving 
will  probably  bo  as  large  as  that  of  Jeffer- 
son's Home,  which  was  the  first  of  the 
series,  to-wit :  27  inches  long  and  17  inches 
wide.  The  engravings  of  Our  Farmer 
Presidents  are  to  be  presented  to  all  sub- 
scribers of  the  Americati  Agriculturist  as 
they  appear.  Price  of  the  Am^.rican  Agri- 
culturist, Enclish  or  German,  $1..50  per  year. 
We  will  club  it  with  the  American  Bee 
Journal  for  $2. 2."j  a  year,  each  subscriber 
to  receive  both  papers  and  the  special 
engravings  and  descriptions  by  American 
authors  as  they  appear. 


Honey  in  Coflfee^  says  a  correspondent 

in  the  B<if'- Keepers'  Record,  is  better  than 
sugar ;  this  is  a  most  excellent  wav  to  use  it 
when  candied,  especially  by  those  who 
have  a  prejudice  against  eating  it.  He  then 
adds,  "  Try  it  also  in  tea." 


F.  J.  Crowley,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y..  has 
sent  us  his  reduced  price-list  for  this  spring'. 
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Eeplies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


[It  is  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  in  this  Department  In  less  time 
than  one  month.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them  ;  get  them  returned,  and  then  find 
space  for  them  in  the  Journai,.  If  you  are 
in  a  "  hurry "  for  replies,  do  not  ask  tor 
them  to  be  inserted  here. — Ed.] 


Taking  Care  Of  EmiityCoiiilis, 

Query,  No.  258 — 1.  What  is  the  best 
manner  of  taking  care  of  empty  combs  to 
prevent  bee-moth  from  destroying  them, 
until  such  times  as  they  can  be  used  ?  2. 
Will  the  bee-moth  molest  the  combs  if  hung 
In  a  rack  3  or  4  inches  apart,  in  a  dry  and 
airy  room  ?— Subscriber. 

1.  I  have  the  best  success  by  hang- 
ing them  up  in  a  dry.  light  room.  2. 
You  will  have  to  look  after  such 
combs  as  contain  bee-bread,  no  mat- 
ter where  you  put  them.— G.W.  Dem- 

AREE. 

The  plan  suggested  is  good.  If 
worms  are  already  started,  the  combs 
must  be  heavily  fumigated  with  sul- 
phur.—C.  C.  Miller. 

The  plan  suggested  is  the  best  1 
know,  but  the  moths  will  trouble 
them  some  even  then.  If  they 
trouble  too  much,  fumigate  them.-^ 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

1.  Putting  them  where  the  bees  can 
have  access  to  them,  or  by  burning 
sulphur  in  the  room  in  which  they  are 
stored.  2.  To  a  certain  extent,  yet  it 
helps    wonderfully.— G.  M.  Doolit- 

TLE. 

I  have  but  little  trouble  if  the  combs 
are  in  a  dry,  airy  room,  but  they 
should  be  carefully  examined  from 
time  to  time,  and  if  you  find  any  trace 
of  moths  on  the  combs,  fumigate 
them  with  sulphur.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

Combs  containing  pollen  are  unsafe 
hung  up  in  a  dry,  airy  room  if  moths 
can  get  at  them.  As  suggested  in 
this  department  last  year,  there  is  no 
better  plan  than  to  stack  them  up  in 
empty  hives  over  a  strong  colony  of 
bees.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

2.  No,  not  if  not  too  warm,  and  left 
there  too  long.  Your  second  question 
gives  my  idea  of  the  best  solution  of 
your  first.- James  IIeddon. 

I  always  keep  my  combs  in  a  per- 
fectly close  box,  in  which  they  are 
hung.  They  are  then  never  troubled 
with  moths.— A.  J.  Cook. 

Put  them  in  a  cold  room  carefully 
boxed  up.  If  they  are  kept  there 
during  our  cold  northern  winters,  the 
moth  will  not  hatch  out  of  them,  and 
by  using  screen  doors  and  windows 


the  moth  can  be  kept  out  of  the 
honey-house  all  summer  as  well.  We 
keep  thousands  of  extractor  combs 
every  season,  and  never  have  any 
trouble.— Dadant  &  Son. 

1.  If  any  moth  worms  are  seen,  give 
the  combs  a  vapor  bath  with  fumes  of 
burning  sulphur.  2.  The  worms  are 
not  apt  to  be  found  in  combs  placed 
as  mentioned;  but  frequent  examina- 
tions should  be  made,  and  the  sulphur 
fumes  applied  when  worms  are  found. 
—J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 


Liricating  FouMation  Dies. 


Query,  No.  259.— Does  the  use  of  lye  in 
lubricating  dies  of  foundation  presses  in- 
jure the  foundation  or  make  it  disagreeable 
to  the  bees?  A  neighboring  bee-keeper 
claims  that  it  makes  the  foundation  brittle, 
and  that  he  has  bard  work  to  make  bees  stay 
in  the  hive  when  it  is  used. — J.  M. 

I  should  say  not,  when  some  of  our 
shrewdest  and  best  bee-keepers  have 
used  it  for  years. — A.  J.  Cook. 

I  have  used  foundation  that  was 
made  by  the  use  of  lye,  and  that 
which  was  made  by  using  starch ;  I 
have  noticed  no  difference  in  the 
respect  mentioned.— W.  Z.  Hutchin- 
son. 

The  honey-bees  have  no  use  for  an 
alkali  in  their  fabrications,  and  it 
would  not  be  strange  if  it  were  dis- 
agreeable to  them.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

I  have  used  foundation  made  by 
manufacturers  who  use  lye  as  a  lubri- 
cator, and  I  never  had  any  trouble  on 
that  account.  A  great  deal  of  foun- 
dation is  worthless  on  account  of  its 
being  made  of  wax  rendered  from 
moldy,  rotten  combs.— G.  W.  Dem- 
areb. 

So  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  I 
have  found  no  trouble  from  it.— C.  C. 
Miller. 

I  am  certain  that  lye  injures  the 
quality  of  the  wax.  Try  a  small 
quantity  by  melting  it  with  a  slight 
trace  of  lye,  and  then  compare  it  with 
a  sample  of  the  same  wax  not  thus 
treated.— H.  R.  IJoardman. 

Any  material  which  you  use  on  a 
press  will  remain  on  the  foundation, 
more  or  less  ;  and  will  be  more  or  less 
injurious ;  hence,  the  inferiority  of 
ttiepresses.  We  should  certainly  not 
use  lye  in  any  case.  —  Dadant  & 
Son. 

I  have  used  foundation  made  with 
lye,  starch  and  soap,  and  I  could  not 
see  any  difference.  I  have  had  no 
trouble  in  having  the  different  kinds 
accepted  by  the  bees.  — H.  D.  Cut- 
ting. 

No.  If  you  will  put  a  piece  of 
foundation  or  wax  into  lye  ten  times 
as  strong  as  the  die-book  needs,  you 
will  see  that  it  does  not  affect  it  at 
all.  The  bees  do  not  shun  the  lye- 
residue,  as  I  know  by  careful  experi- 
ment.—James  IIeddon. 


SiersefliDg  Qneens. 

Query,  No.  260.— 1.  Would  you  super- 
sede a  queen  on  account  of  old  age,  as  long 
as  the  colony  is  prosperous  ?  2.  What  is  the 
best  general  rule  in  regard  to  superseding 
queens  ?— H.  D.  S. 

1.  It  would  depend  upon  circum- 
stances. 2.  The  third  year.— H.  D. 
Cutting. 

1.  No.  2.  Let  the  bees  do  the  super- 
seding.—G.  M.  Doolittlb. 

1.  No.  As  long  they  do  good  work 
leave  it  to  the  bees.— A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  No.    Let  the  bees  do  it.— AV.  Z. 

HUTCHIN,S0N. 

1.  No.  2.  Supersede  queens  only 
when  they  show  signs  of  decline.— H. 
R.  Boardman. 

1.  Not  unless  I  desired  to  change 
the  stock.  2.  A  very  good  rule  that 
rarely  fails  in  getting  good  queens  is 
to  let  the  bees  do  their  own  supersed- 
ing.—G.  L.  Tinker. 

1.  No.  2.  Supersede  them  when 
they  begin  to  fail,  or  else  let  the  bees 
do  it.  They  usually  do  it  before  you 
can  notice  that  the  queen  is  failing.— 
Dadant  &  Son. 

1.  I  do  not  recommend  the  practice 
of  superseding  queens  on  account  of 
age.  The  bees  know  better  when  to 
supersede  than  I  do.  2.  The  best  rule 
is  to  leave  it  to  the  bees.  They  may 
make  some  mistakes,  but  the  apiarist 
will  make  more  mistakes  than  the 
bees  will.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

So  long  as  a  colony  is  prosperous,  I 
doubt  if  I  would  take  great  pains  to 
supersede  her,  leaving  that  for  the 
bees  to  do.  But  if  by  swarming  or 
otherwise,  a  queen  shojiild  come  into 
my  hands  at  a  time  when  I  could 
easily  replace  her  with  a  younger 
one,  I  would  most  likely  replace  her 
if  she  were  two  years  old,  or  older.— 
C.  C.  Miller. 

1.  No.  2.  As  soon  as  the  queen 
fails  of  normal  proliflcness,  put  a 
young  one  in  her  place  if  the  bees  do 
not  do  it  before  you,  which  they 
usually  do  in  my  apiary.- James 
Heddon. 

1.  No  sir,  as  I  replied  awhile  ago,  I 
now  have  a  queen  hve  years  old  this 
spring,  and  I  shall  not  supersede  her, 
if  she  keeps  the  cells  filled  with  eggs. 
2.  Supersede  when  the  queen  shows 
failing  powers,  or  when  you  desire  for 
any  reason  to  make  an  exchange.— J. 
E.  Pond,  Jr. 

System  and  Success. 

1^^  All  who  intend  to  be  systematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
the  prices  are  reduced,  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) $1  00 

'•     100  colonies  (220  pages) 1  fo 

"     200  colonies  (420  pages)  1  50 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers, 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 
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Explanatory.— The  figures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  nuaihor  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  tlie  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  center  of  the  State  named; 
5  north  of  the  center;  9  south;  O  east; 
*0  west;  and  thisd  northeast;  *o northwest: 
c^  southeast;  and  P  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Rotitier  Bees— Pollen  in  Sections, 


G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 


Robbing  in  early  spring  is  one  of 
the  most  vexatious  things  that  a  bee- 
keeper has  to  contend  with.  There  is 
no  other  season  of  the  year  that  the 
bees  are  so  persistent  in  stealing  as  at 
this  time,  and  for  this  reason  the 
plans  that  work  well  in  stopping  rob- 
bing at  other  times,  are  of  little  value 
now,  especially  as  the  colonies  usually 
attacked  are  those  weak  in  bees,  so 
that  as  strong  resistance  cannot  be 
made  as  at  other  times.  Having  had 
quite  a  trial  with  robber  bees  this 
spring,  and  coming  off  victorious,  I 
thought  perhaps  the  readers  of  the 
Bee  Journal  would  like  to  know 
how  I  conquered. 

At  first,  as  soon  as  I  found  a  colony 
being  robbed,  I  used  the  old  plan  that 
I  had  always  used,  which  was,  carry- 
ing the  robbed  colony  into  the  bee- 
cellar  in  the  evening  and  leaving  it  in 
there  for  a  few  days  until  the  robbers 
had  forgotten  the  place  of  attack, 
when  they  were  put  out  again.  Of 
course,  before  putting  them  in  I  put 
in  food  for  them  if  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  robbed  short 
of  stores. 

This  plan  usually  works  well  if  the 
colony  is  not  too  weak,  and  I  much 
prefer  it  to  most  of  the  plans  given 
for  stopping  robbing.  But  I  happened 
to  have  2  colonies  which  were  quite 
weak,  and  every  time  I  put  them  on 
their  old  stand  again,  they  would 
allow  the  robbers  to  enter  their  hive 
unchallenged.  Presently  a  thought 
struck  me,  and  near  sunset  I  threw 
the  entrances  of  these  two  hives  wide 
open  and  watched  till  I  found  that 
there  were  only  four  colonies  in  the 
yard  which  were  doing  the  robbing, 
as  all  the  rest  of  the  bees  had  stopped 
flying  by  this  time,  while  these  4  kept 
busy  at  work  carrying  honey  from 
these  two  hives  until  nearly  dark. 
When  night  stopped  operations  I  fed 
these  two  weak  colonies  and  carried 
them  to  the  cellar. 

The  next  day,  at  about  11  a.m.,  I 
took  a  wire-cloth  cage  and  a  large 
funnel  used  in  forming  nuclei,  which 
I  have  before  described  in  the  Bee 
Journal  ;  I  then  went  to  one  of  the 
colonies  which  was  doing  the  robbing 


the  night  before,  and  taking  out  a 
frame  well  cove«-ed  with  bees,  I  lightly 
tapped  it  so  as  to  cause  the  bees  on  it 
to  till  themselves  with  honey,  when  it 
was  hung  in  a  covered  box.  I  then 
went  to  the  second  hive  marked  the 
night  before,  and  took  a  frame  of 
bees  from  that  in  the  same  way,  being 
sure  in  each  case  that  I  did  not  get 
the  queen.  The  bees  on  the  first 
frame  were  by  this  time  well  filled 
with  honey,  and  were  shaken  down 
through  the  funnel  into  the  box, 
while  those  from  the  second  hive 
were  put  in  with  them  as  soon  as  full 
of  honey. 

The  box  of  bees  were  now  put  in 
a  warm  room,  and  an  empty  hive 
placed  over  them  to  keep  all  dark. 
Bees  from  the  two  other  hives  marked 
were  put  in  another  box  and  treated 
in  the  same  way.  In  about  an  hour 
a  loud  roaring  was  heard  in  these  two 
boxes,  showing  that  the  bees  had  by 
this  time  realized  their  queenless  and 
lost  condition,  but  they  were  left  un- 
disturbed for  three  hours  more,  or 
until  3  o'clock.  At  this  time  I  went 
to  the  cellar  and  got  the  queen  from 
each  of  the  weak  colonies,  marking 
which  came  from  each  hive,  when 
one  was  put  into  each  box  of  bees. 
They  were  now  left  until  nearly  sun- 
set, when  they  were  found  all  clus- 
tered and  quiet  like  a  swarm.  In  less 
than  one-half  hour  after  the  queen 
was  given  them,  all  was  quiet,  thus 
showing  how  glad  they  were  to  have 
the  queen. 

At  sundown  the  two  hives  were 
brought  from  the  cellar  and  put  on 
their  stands,  when  the  frames  were 
spread  apart  in  the  center  of  the 
little  cluster  of  bees,  and  the  bees 
from  one  of  the  boxes  shaken  down 
between  the  combs  to  the  bottom- 
board  of  the  hive.  In  going  down 
they  took  with  them  most  of  the  bees 
on  either  side  of  the  opening  between 
the  frames,  so  that  a  general  mixing 
was  the  result.  The  combs  were  now 
put  back  in  their  places  again,  and 
the  hives  closed. 

In  the  morning  I  took  solid  com- 
fort in  seeing  these  bees  seize  their 
own  comrades  of  less  than  24  hours 
ago,  when  they  came  to  the  usual 
stealing-place  for  honey.  These  rob- 
bers would  no  sooner  touch  the 
alighting-board  than  their  owq  sisters 
of  yesterday  would  catch  them  and 
treat  them  as  all  robber  bees  are 
treated.  The  result  proved  that  all 
robbing  was  at  once  effectually 
stopped ;  the  two  weak  colonies  are 
now  fairly  strong,  while  the  robbing 
colonies  were  not  materially  injured. 


is  only  left  behind  the  sections  rfntil 
a  good  start  is  made  therein,  when  it 
is  taken  out,  the  partly  full  sections 
moved  back  where  the  brood  was, 
and  a  wide  frame  of  empty  sections 
put  between  it  and  the  hive.  If  the 
frame  of  brood  were  left  longer  there 
might  be  pollen  stored  in  the  sections; 
yet  I  think  there  would  not  be  much 
where  both  separators  and  division- 
boards  are  used. 
Borodino,©  N.  Y. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  JournaL 


Taxation  of  Colonies  of  Bees, 


W.   J.   ROBERTS. 


rOLLEN  IN  SIDE-SECTIONS. 

A  correspondent  wishes  to  know 
how  I  keep  the  beas  from  storing 
pollen  in  the  side  sections,  where  I 
place  brood  behind,  so  as  to  coax  the 
bees  to  work  in  them  at  once,  as  I 
have  given  in  the  Bee  Journal. 

In  reply  I  would  say  that  I  do  not 
think  that  I  have  had  50  sections  in 
all  my  experience  with  poUea  in 
them.  As  I  use  separators,  the  sec- 
tions coming  between  the  separators 
and  the  thin  divlsion-boirds  U3ed  in 
my  hive,  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the 
pollen  out.  Again,  the  frame  of  brood 


On  page  809,  Mr.  T.  B.  Blair  asks 
whether  bees  are  subject  to  taxation. 
He  pretends  to  offer  no  reasons  why  a 
man  should  not  be  taxed  for  his  bees, 
except  the  one  that  when  his  tax  is 
due  he  may  not  have  (because  of  the 
rigor  of  winter,  or  some  other  cause), 
the  bees  which  have  previously  been 
assessed.  The  same  lineof  argument 
might,  with  some  force,  be  urged 
against  taxing  a  man  for  anything 
in  the  nature  of  property  personal. 
All  that  lives  is  liable  to  perish,  and 
all  inanimate  things  are  liable  to  be 
destroyed  or  carried  away. 

As  to  what  is  subject  to  taxation. 
Desty,  in  his  work  on  that  subject,  on 
page  ol,  says:  "When  there  has 
been  no  compact  with  the  Federal 
Government,  or  cession  of  jurisdiction 
for  purposes  specified  in  the  consti- 
tution, the  right  of  taxation  by  the 
State  reaches  all  the  property  and 
business  within  the  State,"  citing 
among  other  cases  the  following  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States:  Nathan  cs.  Louisana,  8  How., 
82 ;  Prudence  Bank  vs.  Billings,  4 
Pet.,  514;  INIcCullouch  vs.  Maryland, 
4  Whart,  31G. 

If  bees  can  be  considered  property, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their 
being  liable  to  taxation.  Whether  or 
not  they  are  property  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  depends  upon  the  condition 
in  which  they  may  be  found.  Animals 
are  divided  into  two  principal  classes, 
one  of  which  is  wild,  and  the  other 
tame.  The  latter  class  are  subjects 
of  absolute  property;  the  former  are 
not,  while  at  liberty  and  unreclaimed. 
Bees  belong  to  the  wild  class.  If  they 
exist  in  a  hollow  tree  on  a  man's 
land,  they  cannot  be  claimed  as  his 
property.  To  be  sure,  if  a  stranger 
should  go  on  the  land  and  disturb  the 
bees,  he  would  be  guilty  of  a  trespass  ; 
but  interference  with  the  bees  would 
constitute  no  element  of  damage. 
But  should  the  owner  of  the  land 
take  the  bees  from  the  tree  and  hive 
them,  they  would  then  become  his 
property. — Gillet  vs.  Mason,  7  Johns., 
16  ;  and  they  would  continue  to  be,  so 
long  as  they  should  remain  in  his 
possession  and  under  his  control ;  and 
they  are  considered  under  his  control 
so  long  as  he  can  identify  them,  and 
is  able  to  regain  his  possession  of 
them.— GofEf.s-.  Hills,  15  Wend.,  550.  ^ 

As  there  is  no  constitutional  pro- 
vision either  Federal  or  Stite,  pro- 
hibiting the  taxation   of   bee?,  they 
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art  subjects  of  taxation  when  hived, 
if  the  legislature  shall  choose  to  ex- 
ercise its  power.  Here  in  Iowa  the 
local  authorities  have  no  right  to 
assess  a  man's  bees  for  taxation,  as 
they  are  exempt  from  taxation  ty 
legislative  enactment.  The  legisla- 
ture has  undertaken  to  enumerate 
such  animals  as  may  be  assessed,  and 
bees  are  not  included  in  the  list. 
Keokuk, o,  Iowa. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Manasemeiit  for  tlie  Most  Honey. 


W.   JI.   WOODWARD. 


This  is  the  one  subject  of  the  most 
practical  interest  at  this  season  to 
every  bee- keeper.  How  can  1  obtain 
the  most  honey  V  Limiting  the  sub- 
ject to  comb  honey  as  the  one  pre- 
senting the  serious  difficulty,  and  the 
time  to  the  honey  harvest,  I  would 
proceed  as  follows : 

I  would  use  a  hive  adapted  to  tier- 
ing-up,  and  so  arranged  as  to  have 
the  comb-building  done  in  one  single 
space.  Nothing  is  made  by  dividing 
the  work  of  the  young  bees  into  two, 
three,  or  more  places.  I  have  held 
that  side-storing  with  top-storing 
must  pay  best;  but  after  testing  it 
well  1  find  that  my  old  colonies 
adapted  only  to  top-storing  have  out- 
distanced those — their  equals— with 
work  divided  between  the  top  and  the 
two  sides.  The  use  of  divided  labor 
brings  about  suhstantially  the  same 
conditions  as  so  many  weak  colonies, 
hence  less  work  is  accomplished  than 
in  a  single  body.  My  present  view  is 
that  a  case  12-inches  wide,  or  12)^ 
inches,  is  wide  enough,  and  should 
contain  four  rows  of  43^x434  inch 
sections.  I  would  make  the  brood- 
chamber  the  same  size  as  the  surplus 
case  inside  and  outside,  and  use  9 
frames. 

The  next  point  which  I  much  de- 
sire to  make,  is  to  get  as  many  frames 
full  of  brood  as  possible,  up  to  the 
white  clover  harvest ;  and  then  con- 
tract to  just  that  space  and  hold  them 
there,  or  try  hard  for  it,  at  least.  I 
have  found  but  little  difficulty  in 
keeping  plenty  of  brood  in  the  hive  if 
I  could  only  get  the  honey  out  of  the 
way;  and!  think  it  is  desirable  to 
produce  much  more  brood  than  some 
recommend  during  the  honey  sea- 
son. I  wish  to  breed  only  from  my 
best  bees,  and  to  get  all  the  good 
queens  1  can  from  them  early,  and 
want  all  the  brood  I  can  get  to  build 
them  up  for  the  late  honey-flow. 

My  next  procedure  is  as  follows  : 
Supposing  that  we  have  arrived  at 
the  opening,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
bloom  of  the  surplus  crop  ;  with  hives 
full  of  bees  and  frames  full  of  brood, 
and  that  with  sjiecial  attention  to 
getting  it  well  up  to  the  top-ba,rs  of 
the  frames.  I  make  it  a  point  to 
have  on  hand  sections  with  nice, 
drawn  comb  to  fill  one  case  all  round  ; 
but  if  not,  I  put  what  I  have  on  the 
strongest  colonies,  and  raise  them  as 
fast  as  they  are  lilled,  or  have  bees  to 
use  them,  taking  eases  in  which  the 
bees  are  at  work  (it  honey  is  coming 


in  fast),  bees  and  all,  and  placing 
them  upon  the  next  best  colonies  until 
all  are  at  work  in  the  surplus  depart- 
ment with  a  will.  I  then  shade  well 
and  raise  the  cases,  placing  empty 
ones  (always  filled  with  full  sheets  of 
foundation)  under  them,  and  thus 
keep  them  on  the  jump  until  the  end 
of  the  crop. 

The  point  of  danger  is  this  :    Bees 
work  upon  only  one  idea,  and  the  suc- 
cessful bee-keeper  is  the  man  who  is 
able  to  dictate  what  that  idea  shall 
be,  i.  e.,  whether  they  shall  gather 
honey  or  rear  queens  and  prepare  to 
swarm.    The  "nick  of  time  "  is  the 
opening  of  the  first  surplus-yielding 
flowers.    The  power  to  control  lies  in 
opening  an  abundance  of  room  ready 
to  receive  their  first  honey,  so  as  to 
get  the  very  first,  and  all,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  the  sections.     I  do  not 
have   the    majority    of    my  colonies 
swarm  when  able   to  carry  out  this 
plan,  and  yet  I  get  my  full  comple- 
ment of  increase  by  moving  every  old 
colony    that    swarms,     and  dividing 
them  up  so  as  to  save  all  the  best 
queen-cells,  and  then  build  them  up 
as  described  above.    It  is  my  aim  to 
run  every   colony    through    without 
swarming,  except  those  irom  which 
I  wish  to  breed.    Those  I  encourage 
to  swarm  early,    and   sometimes  re- 
move the  queen  and  brood  and  com- 
pel them  to  rear  queens  from  the  egg. 
When  swarms  occur,  I  count  it  no 
loss,  but  proceed  to  hive  them  on  3 
wired  frames  with  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation; and  I  now  use  side-cases  made 
to   hold   sections    crosswise    of    the 
frames    and    cases,    and    filling  the 
vacant  space  of  the  hive.    This  is  the 
only  way  I  have  found  side-storing  to 
pay,  and  with  swHrms  it  does  pay, 
and  pays  well ;  as  I  have  no  difficulty 
to  get  my  honey  finished  off  nicely  at 
the  side,  even  better  than  at  the  top, 
and  that  without  the  use  of  separators. 
The  brood-space  is  then  spread,  as 
the  queen  requires  space,  but  I  am  to 
get  and  keep  every  pound  of  honey  in 
sections  if  possible  until  September, 
when  they  will  be  sure  to  store  in 
honey  for  winter,  in  most  seasons.    I 
use  only  frames  enough  to  accommo- 
date    the   queen  in    the   start,   pre- 
ferring to  have  all  the  bees  at  work 
on   surplus.     The  same   bees  which 
draw  out  the  first  three  combs  will 
draw  a  fourth  and  a  fifth,  and  care 
for  the  brood  as  fast  as  they  are  done, 
sol  make  the  same  amount  of  bees 
attend  the  queen,  fill   the  hive  with 
brood,  and  work  on  surplus. 

Last  year  was  one  of  the  poorest 
honey  years  since  I  have  kept  bees  ; 
and  yet  my  best  colony— the  only  one 
that  went"  into  tlie  honey-harvest  in 
good  condition — yielded  very  nearly 
i.'iO  pounds  of  comb  honey,  which 
brought  me  more  than  119  in  cash. 
Others— some  of  them  very  weak  last 
year — used  most  or  all  of  the  clover 
crop  to  build  up  on ;  but  note  pro- 
duced less  than  40  pounds  during  the 
season.  Seven  colonies,  all  that  the 
winter  left  me  out  of  47,  gave  about 
475  pounds  of  comb  honey  during  the 
season. 

A  neighbor  bee-keeper  of  years' 
more  experience,  and  having  about  .50 
colonies  in  short  Langstroth  frames. 


and  using  -'comb  honey-racks  "  and 
sections,  and  all  the  usual  fixtures, 
but  perhaps  less  careful  on  the  points 
I  have  urged  above,  reports  from  as 
good  or  better  location  than  mine,  175 
pounds  of  honey  all  told  ;  and  few 
reported  any  surplus  around  here  last 
year. 

Bees  have  wintered  badly  out-of- 
doors  in  this  locality  for  four  years, 
but  mine  all  wintered  in  the  cellar. 
I  have  a  remarkable  crop  of  willow 
honey  this  year— ten-frame  hives 
filled  and  new  comb  built  from 
starvation  fare. 

Custer,  (5  His. 


For  the  AmerlcaD  Bee  JouTDrJ. 

Tlie  Winter  Stores  of  Bees. 


JAMES  HEDDON. 


I  am  surprised  at  Mr.  Clarke's 
claims  on  page  293.  Is  it  possible 
that  a  man  like  Prof.  Cook— a  man  we 
all  have  to  look  up  to  as  authority  in 
these  matters— should  "  put  a  quietus 
on  the  '  pollen  theory,' "  and  never 
realize  it,  but  all  the  time  think  that 
he  was  stating  truths  that  sustained 
it  V  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  Mr. 
Clarke  and  some  others  have  under- 
stood only  a  part  of  the  Professor's 
essay  i* 

Mr.  Clarke  tells  us  that  the  pollen 
theory  went  down  when  Prof.  Cook 
stated  that  bees  could  not  breed  with- 
out pollen,  and  that  we  know  that 
they  do  breed  in  confinement  and 
come  out  in  good  health  in  the  spring. 
Why,  certainly,  we  knew  this  before 
the  pollen  theory  was  conceived,  and 
this  fact  in  no  way  disproves  that 
theory.  We  are  having  a  hard  time 
to  impress  our  opposition  that  pollen 
will  not  cause  diarrhea  in  a  bee, 
unless  that  same  bee  consumes  the 
pollen.  Bees  making  chyme  to  feed 
brood,  do  not  consume  the  pollen,  for 
two  different  individuals  cannot  both 
eat  the  same  food.  In  my  article  on 
page  213  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  for  18S5, 1  quote  from  Prof. 
Cook  as  follows : 

"  The  fecal  mass  is  mostly  in  the 
intestines ;  sometimes  it  is  so  abund- 
ant as  also  to  crowd  the  true  stomach. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  alimentary 
canal  back  of  the  honey-stomach,  and 
true  stomach,  are  ever  used  to  form 
the  larval  food  ;  I  think  not,  back  of 
the  sucking  or  honey-stomach.  If  the 
pollen  is  used  up  for  larval  bee-food, 
it  could  not  appear  in  feces." 

Now  this  "fecal  mass"  is  pollen 
first,  and  pollen  last,  and  pollen  all 
the  time;  and  this  "mass"  is  the 
cause  of  the  intestinal  disease  that 
destroys  our  colonies  in  winter  and 
spring.  If  it  were  true  that  pollen 
can,  under  certain  conditions,  be 
safely  consumed  in  confinement, 
whether  voided  dry  or  otherwise,  it 
still  remains  a  fact  that  this  ruinous 
fecal  mass  is  pollen,  and  this  fact 
leaves  more  of  the  "  pollen  theory  " 
than  is  now  left  of  any  other  winter- 
ing theory  that  has  been  sifted  by 
the  reason  and  experience  of  bee- 
keepers, it  seems  to  me 
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I  have  no  faith,  however,  in  the 
"  dry-feces  theory."  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  that  hypothesis  were  correct, 
it  would  liave  ceased  to  be  a  theory 
long  before  any  of  us  were  born,  and 
would  have  been  clearly  defined 
science.  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
would  not  have  been  the  case.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  only  now  and 
then  that  some  one  is  able  to  find  a 
few  droppings  that  seem  to  be  excreta, 
and  in  nearly  every  case  chemical 
analysis  proves  they  are  not.  On  this 
point,  last  year.  Prof.  Cook  said : 
"  There  is  no  foundation  in  the  dry- 
feces  theory,!  am  sure."  Again  :  "Bees 
do  not  normally  void  feces  in  the  hive, 
and  never  dry  feces.''  I  can  see  no 
place  for  the  shadow  of  a  donbt,  but 
that  fecal  matter  is  the  cause  of  the 
all  destructive  bee-diarrhea  ;  and  that 
such  matter  is  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  pollen,  i.  e.,  its  solid  part — 
the  only  damaging  part. 

The  majority  of  the  readers  will 
recollect  that  about  a  year  ago  I  sent 
specimens  of  excreta  and  pollen  to 
Prof.  Cook  for  analysis,  and  that  he 
reported  as  follows : 

"  I  have  subjected  the  pollen  to  a 
very  careful  examination  with  a  one- 
sixth  objective.  I  find  several  kinds 
of  pollen  grains,  two  of  which  are  by 
far  the  most  common.  One  is  oval, 
rather  pointed  at  the  ends,  with  a 
longitudinal  slit  and  numerous  pro- 
jections ;  the  other  is  globular  and 
thickly  set  with  projections  much  like 
those  in  the  other.  I  then  studied 
the  excreta,  and  had  some  one  else 
made  the  change,  I  should  have 
stoutly  maintained  that  the  objects 
were  the  same  that  I  had  just 
studied.  The  kinds  of  pollen  were 
exactly  the  same  in  style  and  mark- 
ings. The  pollen  you  sent  had  been 
liberally  appropriated  by  the  bees 
whose  excreta  you  sent." 

I  suggested  that  the  Professor  seek 
some  diarrhetic  specimens  near  his 
home,  which  he  did,  and  reported  as 
follows  : 

"  I  went  to  a  neighbor's  bees,  all  of 
which  are  dead,  and  I  took  three  with 
long,  black,  turgid  bodies  and  dis- 
sected out  their  alimentary  canal  as 
before.  The  stomach  and  intestines 
were  fairly  bui;sting  with  repletion  ; 
slight  pressure  sent  the  black,  odorous 
excreta  flying.  This  was  almost  one 
exclusive  mass  of  pollen-grains  held 
in  a  watery  mixture." 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  mailed  him 
specimens  of  diarrhetic  excreta  from 
2  colonies  that  died  with  the  disease, 
and  the  following  is  his  report :  'Tlie 
thick  feces  is  loaded  with  pollen  of 
various  kinds,  and  is  largely  insoluble 
in  water.  It  has  also  many  spherical 
fungi.  The  other  also  has  much 
pollen,  but  less.  It  also  has  the 
spherical  bacteria  or  fungi,  and  in 
addition,  some  forms  which  are 
chain-like  in  appearance.  This  is 
.more  soluble  than  the  other,  but  after 
boiling  for  some  time  in  water,  there 
is  quite  a  residue  that  is  insoluble." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  have 
all  along  declared  that  I  believed  the 
trouble  rested  with  food  and  tempera- 


ture, and  that  natural  stores  were  not 
safe  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
even  if  the  temperature  was  kept  up 
to  a  proper  degree.  I  said  that  I  did 
not  believe  that  bees  would  devour 
bee-bread  if  not  exposed  to  a  low  tem- 
perature that  caused  exertion,  and 
consequent  waste  of  tissue,  but  that  I 
thought  that  our  honey  frequently 
contained  an  amount  of  floating  pollen, 
that  the  bees  necessarily  consumed 
when  such  consumption  could  only 
end  in  diarrhea,  and  do  no  good  in 
any  direction. 

Mr.  Barber  and  others  living  in 
different  localities,  thought  differ- 
ently, and  believed  that  temperature 
alone  would  insure  success  with  good, 
average,  natural  stores.  Their  ex- 
perience made  it  look  so.  I  am  not 
inclined  to  be  bigoted,  and  I  began 
to  hope  that  they  were  nearly  right. 
My  "  hope  "  was  rather  a  larger  share 
of  wish  than  expectation.  However, 
SfiOO  for  sugar  (cash  down),  with 
20,000  pounds  of  honey  unsold,  was 
(and  is)  an  argument  in  favor  of  nat- 
ural stores,  wherever  they  will  do, 
and  will  be  such  until  we  can  realize 
cash  at  will  for  our  product,  the  same 
as  for  wheat,  corn,  etc. 

I  fed  a  part,  and  most  of  that  part 
only  part  sugar  -  syrup  stores.  I 
tried  damp  and  dry  cellars  ;  I  tried 
fresh  air  and  stagnant  ventilation,  or 
almost  no  ventilation  at  all.  A  bee- 
house  was  dry  and  ventilation  re- 
duced to  the  minimum  ;  one  cellar 
was  damp,  and  nearly  as  poorly 
ventilated  ;  another  was  dry  and  well 
ventilated ;  in  all,  the  temperature 
was  kept  between  45°  and  .50^,  Fahr. 
I  could  discover  no  effects  from 
humidity  or  ventilation.  No  colony 
on  all  sugar  syrup  showed  any  signs 
of  bee-diarrhea.  Those  with  mixed 
stores  had  it  only  when  they  reached 
their  natural  stores,  whether  the 
change  of  stores  was  the  cause  or  not. 
Over  one-third  of  my  colonies  had  it 
more  or  less  toward  spring  ;  a  portion 
died  of  it,  and  I  am  left  on  the  old 
stand.  Pure  and  only  sugar  syrup 
stores  will  warrant  certain  success  in 
this  locality. 

Twice  have  I  brought  a  large  num- 
ber of  colonies  through  in  perfect 
condition,  with  no  pollen  in  the 
combs,  and  although  they  did  not  and 
could  not  rear  any  brood  till  they 
gathered  new  pollen,  they  were  my 
strongest  colonies  when  the  surplus 
harvest  came.  The  old  bees,  having 
vitality,  did  not  drop  away  as  Usual, 
so  when  increase  began  it  gained 
surely  and  rapidly.  With  my  many 
experiments,  I  expected  to  lose  a 
number  of  colomes,  but  that  number 
was  larger  than  I  looked  for,  only 
proving  against  my  desire,  that  I 
have  been  nearer  right  about  the 
matter  of  food  vs.  temperature  than  I 
wish  I  was  ;  and  that  1  must  look  to 
cane-sugar  for  perfect  success,  or 
take  the  chances  with  natural  stores. 

Dowagiac  o  Mich 


For  tbe  Amencan  Bee  JoumaL 


Frozen  Fisli  in  Florida. 


JOHN  Y.   DETWILER. 


ly  The  5th  regular  nieetint^  of  the  Hill  County 
Bee-Keepers'  ABsociation  will  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  July,  ]sm;.  at  the  apiary  of  Hon.  J.  M. 
McDaniel.  of  I'eoria.  Tex.  At  the  same  time  and 
place  will  be  held  a  bee-keepers'  honey  picnic. 
H.  A.  Goodrich,  Sec. 


Shortly  after  sending  my  communi- 
cation on  page  00, 1  received  the  fol- 
lowing which  the  writer  wished  me 
to  reply  to  through  the  columns  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal.  Re- 
alizing that  it  is  outside  of  the  style 
of  articles  usually  sent  to  the  Bee 
Journal,  yet  to  satisfy  our  friend 
an  explanation  may  be  in  order.  The 
writer  says : 

"  In  your  communication  on  page  60 
you  say  that  'fish  have  been  frozen  by 
the  thousands,  green  turtles  are  float- 
ing on  the  water  perfectly  benumbed, 
etc'  That  is  something  that  we 
Kentuckians  never  saw.  Nor  did  I 
ever  hear  of  fish  freezing.  Were  they 
in  the  river,  lakes  or  ponds  i*  Perhaps 
you  are  joking.  Doubtless  you  are 
truthful,  but  the  tale  seems  big.  You 
promised  to  report  later.  Will  you 
please  give  the  readers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal  an  explanation  of 
your  '  fish  story  V  " — M.  D.  L.  C, 
Texas,  Ky. 

Persons  accustomed  to  write  for  the 
press  are,  from  time  to  time,  criticised 
more  or  less  severely,  especially  if 
their  statements  seem  exaggerated, 
or,  as  in  this  instance,  "  fishy."  So 
far  as  my  articles  are  concerned, 
criticisms  are  in  order.  Experience 
has  taught  me  that  individuals  some- 
times take  exceptions  to  statements 
made,  and  a  safe  plan  is  to  stick  to 
facts,  however  subborn,  and  be  sure 
authorities  quoted  are  reliable.  If  by 
any  means  an  individual  is  wronged 
unjustly  in  a  communication,  it  is  no 
disgrace  to  "  come  down  like  Crock- 
ett's coon,"  and  make  a  satisfactory 
apology. 

According  to  my  observations  the 
mercury  sank  to  20^  above  zero,  the 
falling  temperature  of  the  day  pre- 
vious (Saturday,  Jan.  9)  caused  the 
salt  water  to  relinquish  its  heat,  and 
the  effect  upon  the  fish  was  similar 
to  a  mixture  of  snow  and  salt  to  the 
hand.  On  the  ocean  beach  but  few 
fish  were  found  except  those  usually 
found  in  shoal  water.  On  the  inside, 
or  on  the  Ilillsboro  and  Halifax  rivers, 
also  the  Lagoon,  the  destruction  was 
immense,  especially  among  the  trout. 
The  fish  were  not  frozen  solid,  as  I  do 
not  remember  of  having  seen  any  ice 
save  in  fresh  water. 

New  Smyrna,©  Fla. 


For  t&e  Amencan  Bee  Joumal* 

Bee-KeepinE  in  Mississimii, 

20— L.  J.  DE  SOBOTKER.  (a5-82.) 

We  had  some  pretty  high  winds  and 
chilly  weather  during  the  past  week, 
but  it  has  not  prevented  the  bees 
from  brood-rearing  in  the  least.  They 
are  very  active  and  busy  gathering 
pollen  and  nectar  ;  some  of  the  colo- 
nies in  "gums"  are  throwing  out 
natural  swarms  with  beautiful  queens. 
I  have  now  .50  gallons  of  honey  of  IIM 
pounds  each.    In  bloom  we  have  at 
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present  white  clover,  wistaria-vine, 
grape-vine,  and  a  very  prominent  and 
plentiful  vine,  called  here  the  "  poison 
oak,"  which  resembles  the  Indian 
vine  of  the  West  Indies.  It  blooms 
profusely,  and  the  bees  go  wild  over 
it ;  the  bloom  resembles  that  of  tlie 
grape.  It  has  three  large  leaves  on 
each  stem,  and  the  flower  growing 
just  where  the  stem  of  the  leaves 
join  the  branches.  They  are  small, 
bunchy,  white  flowers.  I  should  like 
to  find  out  the  name  of  it.  We  also 
have  mustard,  white  clover,  some 
hawthorne,  and  a  few  scattering 
locusts.  I  am  told  that  in  the  woods 
near  here  can  be  found  nearly  all  the 
principal  annuals,  perennials,  shrubs 
and  trees  that  are  mentioned  in  Prof. 
Cook's  Manual  as  growing  in  the 
several  months  mentioned  therein,  in 
the  South,  with  the  exception  of 
palmettos,  sumacs,  black  mangrove 
and  magnolias — these  latter  grow  in 
the  State,  but  farther  south.  AVill 
some  one  please  say  why  the  bees 
visit  constantly  the  kitchen  refuse- 
barrel,  also  the  cooking  water,  coffee 
groundSj  and  also  the  contents  of  the 
ary-eartn  closet,  etc.  V  Can  it  be  for 
the  salt  contained  in  these  articles  '? 
Since  I  noticed  this,  I  have  been 
sprinkling  salt  on  a  board  close  to  this 
place,  and  the  bees  go  heartily  for  it. 
Kiverton,  9  Miss.,  May  22, 1886. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 


SliootiiiE  into  a  Swarin  of  Bees. 


H.    P.   IIACHENliERG,   M.  B. 


Sometime  ago  a  fine,  large  swarm 
of  bees  rested  on  the  top  branch  of  a 
high  live-oak  tree  in  my  apiary,  be- 
yond all  ready  means  of  securing  it. 
On  the  principle  that  a  swarm  will 
not  bear  much  disturbance  while  it  is 
forming  a  cluster,  I  took  a  shot-gun, 
loaded  with  fine  bird-shot,  and  de- 
liberately fired  into  it.  This  brought 
at  once  to  the  ground  some  portion  of 
the  bees.  As  they  were  about  fairly 
gathered  again  into  a  cluster,  a  ser- 
vant emptied  the  contents  of  his  gun 
into  the  swarm.  The  bees  now  took 
wing,  and  went  with  precipitation 
back  to  their  hive.  I  then  secured 
them  by  artificial  means. 

A  few  days  later  another  swarm 
located  about  the  same  place.  I  fired 
one  shot  into  it,  and  it  took  wing  and 
.settled  in  another  tree  close  by.  lodg- 
ing again  inaccessibly  high.  I  re- 
newed the  firing  into  it,  and  the 
swarm  again  took  wing  as  before  and 
settled  on  another  tree.  The  last 
settling  of  this  swarm  occurred  with- 
in reach.  I  might  now  iiave  secured 
it ,  but  to  complete  the  experiment,  I 
repeated  the  firing.  The  swarm  now 
took  wing  again,  diffusing  itself  con- 
siderably over  the  apiary  as  if  greatly 
bewildered,  and  finally  returned  to 
its  hive,  where  I  secured  it. 

If  the  shooting  is  done  at  a  long 
range,  which  should  always  be  the 
case,  there  will  be  less  bees  sacrificed, 
than  may  at  times  occur  in  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  hiving  tliem. 

This  heroic  treatment  will  force  the 
swarm  to  change  its  position,  which 


is  sometimes  necessary  to  secure  it, 
and  tends  to  drive  it  back  home.  Of 
course  there  is  risk  of  killing  the 
queen  by  this  operation  ;  but  should 
that  occur,  the  loss  would  not  be 
serious,  as  the  bees  are  forced  back 
to  the  hive,  and  there  resume  work  as 
a  powerful  colony.  A  few  days  ago, 
a  single  shot  into  a  swarm,  that  took 
its  position  on  a  high  tree,  brought  it 
back  to  its  hive.  I  left  it  there  to 
await  results. 

This  method  of  treating  bees  may 
meet  with  criticism,  at  least  where 
shooting  is  not  rife,  as  deprecatingly 
as  it  is  said  to  be  in  Texas.  Although 
I  am  not  much  inspired  with  senti- 
ment for  the  bee.  I  would  not  kill  one 
unnecessarily  ;  indeed,  I  often  pity- 
ingly help  them  out  of  the  toils  in 
liquid  honey.  But  when  they  come 
into  the  way  of  a  rational  experiment, 
I  fear  I  regard  their  lives  but  at  their 
commercial  value.  I  take  pleasure 
in  managing  bees,  as  all  their  opera- 
tions are  exceedingly  interesting,  but 
that  pleasure,  too,  savors  much  of  the 
excitement  of  a  war  with  an  enemy 
that  is  vicious,  treacherous  and  thiev- 
ish in  an  extreme  degree. 

Austin,©  Texas. 


VoT  the  Amertcan  Bee  Journal 


Are  Bees  TaxaWe  Property  ? 


J.  E.  POND,  JK. 


On  page  309,  Mr.  T.  B.  Blair  asks 
the  above  question.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  whether  bees  are  prop- 
erty or  not,  and  all  will  admit  that 
they  have  a  marketable  value.  With 
this  admission  is  there  any  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  taxed  at  their 
full  value,  the  same  as  any  other  prop- 
erty ?  If  the  question  had  been  asked, 
are  bees  taxed  as  property  V  I  should 
say,  as  a  rule  they  are  not.  This, 
however,  is  the  fault  of  the  assessors 
(and,  as  some  might  say,  fortunately 
so) ;  but  to  the  abstract  question  of 
whether  bees  can  be  legally  taxed,  I 
say  most  emphatically  yes;  unless  the 
statutes  expressly  provide  to  the  con- 
trary ! 

Custom  is  said  to  make  law  ;  this 
idea  is  only  true  in  a  measure,  and 
cannot  be  made  to  apply  to  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  Some  classes  of  prop- 
erty, for  reasons  of  public  policy,  are 
exempted  by  statute  from  taxation  ; 
bees  in  my  own  State  are  not,although 
I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance 
where  they  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  taxation.  Probably  bees  will 
not  be  taxed  in  any  State  unless  a 
"  hue  and  cry  "  is  made  in  regard  to 
the  matter,  and  my  advice  is,  if  you 
do  not  want  to  have  the  assessor  ask 
you  the  value  of  your  bees,  to  keep 
quiet  and  say  nothing  about  it. 

It  is  true  that  bees  are  uncertain 
property,  but  we  pay  taxes  on  our 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep  ;  tour-legged 
chattels  are  as  "  unsartin  "  at  times 
as  are  our  winged  pets,  and  there  is 
no  more  reason  in  avoiding  the  tax  on 
bees  because  they  are  liable  to  die 
out,  than  it  would  be  to  avoid  the 
same  on  our  farm  stock  for  the  same 
reason.    To  sum   up,  my  opinion  is 


that  a  tax  can  be  legally  assessed  and 
collected  on  bees,  at  a  fair  valuation, 
the  same  as  on  any  other  class  of  per- 
sonal property,  unless  an  express 
statute  existsj  exempting  them  spe- 
cially from  such  assessment. 
roxboro,o  Mass. 


For  the  Amenctm  Bee  JoumaL 

Nortlierii  OMo  Convention, 


The  Northern  Ohio  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  held  its  convention  in  the 
Town  Hall  at  Wellington,  Ohio,  on 
April  30,  188G,  President  Daniel  White 
in  the  chair.  The  Secretary's  report 
was  read  and  accepted.  The  Treas- 
urer's report  showed  a  balance  of 
$14.95.  Seven  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  was  allowed  the  Secretary  for 
expenses. 

The  election  of  otticers  resulted  as 
follows :  Pesident,  H.  E.  Boardman, 
East  Townsend  ;  Vice-President  ;  C. 
McClave,  New  London  ;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  H.  W.  Minns,  New  Lon- 
don. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communica- 
tion from  Mrs.C.  Robbins,of  Indian- 
apolis, Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Society. 

The  programme  for  the  day  was 
announced  by  the  Secretary.  The  first 
was  an  essay  by  M.  W.  Shepherd,  on 
"Spring  Management."  It  was  an 
able  essay  on  this  subject,  advocating 
the  feeding  of  maple  sugar  early,  to 
stimulate  breeding,  and  the  use  of 
division-boards  to  contract  the  space 
of  the  brood-chambers  to  correspond 
to  the  size  of  the  colony.  These  were 
considered  indispensable  by  all  pres- 
ent. The  convention  then  adjourned 
until  1  p.m. 

AFTEKNOON  SESSION. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  Presi- 
dent's gavel  brought  Mr.  S.  F.  New- 
man to  the  front  with  his  subject  as 
per  programme,  viz  ;  "  Bee-keeping 
as  a  business."  He  described  vividly 
the  expectations  and  disappointments 
of  bee-keeping,  saying  that  thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  thrown  away  by 
beginners  who  are  lured  to  the  busi- 
ness by  the  glowing  accounts  of  the  bee 
literature  of  the  present  age ;  and 
although  he  had  "  great  expecta- 
tions "  for  the  future,  he  could  not  be 
induced  to  engage  in  bee-keeping  ex- 
clusively. Mr.  Boardman  had  made 
it  his  entire  business,  and  could  say 
that  it  was  his  only  source  of  income, 
and  can  attribute  his  success  to  un- 
tiring industry  and  close  attention  to 
details.  Mr.  Knapp  had  by  figures 
proven  his  bees  to  be  the  best  paying 
thing  on  his  farm.  But  he  would  not 
like  to  mortgage  the  farm  for  more 
capital  to  invest  in  bees  and  fixtures. 

The  unanimous  voice  of  the  assem- 
blage would  advise  a  beginning  with 
few  colonies,  and  increase  as  experi- 
ence and  capital  were  obtained  from 
the  business.  Mr.  Smith  asked  if 
failure  was  a  necessity,  and  was  an- 
swered by  Mr.  Newman  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

"  Production  of  comb  and  extracted 
honey"  was  assigned  to  H.  W. Minus, 
who  has  had  success  by  placing  empty 
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sections  below  those  tliat  are  nearly 
or  quite  linisiied.  In  case  of  swarm- 
ing, he  follows  up  the  working  bees 
with  their  unfinished  work,  putting 
combs  into  the  brood-chambers  of  the 
new  home. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Newman  said  that  a  brood- 
nest  of  the  Simplicity  hive  was  too 
large  for  comb  honey.  He  would 
contract  it  by  division-boards.  He 
places  a  comb  of  sealed  brood  in  the 
upper  story  to  encourage  the  bees  to 
go  into  the  sections.  He  also  said 
that  their  is  more  profit  in  extracted 
honey  at  10  cents  than  comb  honey  at 
15  cents  per  pound.  Mr.  White  pro- 
duces extracted  honey  almost  exclu- 
sively. Mr.  Boardman,  who  reports 
550  colonies,  has  not  used  his  extrac- 
tor for  years. 

An  essay  on  the  "  Best  method  of 
increase,''  was  read  by  Daniel  White. 
He  had  found  that  by  the  purchase 
of  3-frame  nuclei  in  the  spring  of 
188-5,  he  could  increase  the  number 
very  rapidly.  Such  a  method,  how- 
ever, did  not  at  once  increase  his 
bank-account.  The  discussion  pre- 
sented many  ways  of  increasing.  Re- 
ports of  wintering  from  those  present 
showed  a  loss  of  55  colonies  out  of 
1,127. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary,  in 
October,  at  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

H.  W.  Minns,  Sec. 


proved  to  be  hollow  15  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  a  woodpecker  had  made 
an  opening  for  a  nest  years  before, 
which  made  an  entrance  for  the  bees, 
and  the  prize  was  mine. 

On  arriving  at  my  home  and  telling 
my  brothers  of  my  success,  all  agreed 
that  it  was  the  tree  of  old,  and  were 
eager  to  see  it  downed.  After  dark 
several  of  the  neighbors  were  invited, 
and  we  started  off.  By  an  oversight 
we  had  but  one  ax.  and  after  a  few 
blows  the  helve  broke  off  close  to  the 
eye.  Fortunately  it  was  a  single- 
blade,  and  a  fire  was  built,  the  piece 
burned  out,  and  the  helve  put  in 
again,  which  took  until  late  in  the 
night. 

The  tree  was  felled  and  a  slab  cut 
out  of  the  side,  when  it  was  found  to 
contain  comb  .6  feet  in  length,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  hollow  was  fully 
IS  inches.  Every  inch  of  space  was 
filled,  but  as  the  comb  was  so  old  not 
one-half  of  it  was  filled  with  honey, 
and  we  secured  only  130  pounds.  The 
colony  must  have  "been  at  least  ten 
years  old.  We  could  not  carry  the 
dry  comb  that  evening,  and  it  was 
plied  up,  and  the  tree  being  dry,  it  all 
took  fire  a  few  minutes  after  we  left, 
and  made  a  splendid  bonfire. 
Lockwood,9  N.  Y. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


My  First  Bee-Hunt, 


J.  H.   ANDKE. 


Many  years  ago  my  father  was  away 
from  home  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
superintending  a  job  of  work,  having 
left  a  younger  brother  and  myself  to 
finish  up  the  late  harvest  and  attend 
to  the  stock,  etc.  One  day  in  the  latter 
part  of  September,  I  ascertained  that 
bees  had  been  seen  getting  water  at  a 
creek  about  half  a  mile  distant,  and 
as  it  had  been  well  known  by  many 
that  an  old  resident  bee-tree  had  been 
lined  to  the  hills  near  this  place,  and 
none  of  the  hunters  had  been  lucky 
enough  to  secure  the  prize,  I  thought 
that  I  would  try  my  boyish  skill.  I 
had  accompanied  other  members  of 
the  family  in  their  hunts,  but  had 
never  gone  alone. 

After  getting  the  work  for  the  day 
done,  and  the  necessary  accoutre- 
ments ready,  I  set  out  one  day  at  2 
p.m.  I  found  the  bees  on  the  flowers. 
and  caught  some  and  put  them  to 
work  on  a  piece  of  comb  containing 
sugar  syrup.  Sure  enough,  when 
filled,  and  after  much  circling,  they 
started  up  the  mountain  on  the  line 
of  the  famous  old  tree.  A  creek  run 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  but  my 
boyish  blood  was  up,  and  pulling  off 
boots  and  socks  I  waded  through  and 
started  along  the  line  which  ran 
diagonally  up  the  mountain,  which 
stood  at  an  angle  of  not  less  than  55^. 
Tree  after  tree  was  eagerly  scanned 
for  one-third  of  a  mile  or  so.  when  I 
came  to  a  large  pine  stub  that  had 
been  broken  off  by  the  wind  some  30 
feet   or   more  from    the  ground.    It 
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Wlat  to  flo  witti  Weak  Colonies. 


4— GEO.  F.  kobhins,   (00— .58). 

The  recent  reading  of  the  answers 
to  Query,  Ko.  246,  "  When  to  unite 
weak  colonies,"  and  Mr.  Doolittle's 
pamphlet  detailing  bis  method  of 
management,  have  prompted  me  to 
write  this  article.  Mr.  Doolittle  is 
about  right  in  saying  that  when  sev- 
eral colonies  are  united  into  one  in 
early  spring,  that  that  one  is  very 
likely  to  die  after  all.  I  am  not  yet 
satisfied  whether  it  is  better  to  unite 
thus,  or  not,  except  when  one  colony 
is  queenless  ;  in  that  case,  unite  by  all 
means. 

But  Mr.  Doolittle  agrees  with  a 
number  of  other  answers  to  this 
query,  that  it  is  better  to  build  up 
weak  colonies.  By  analogy  it  would 
be  better  for  me,  if  I  owned  one  acre 
of  land,  to  start  a  gold  mine  on  that 
acre  than  to  plant  it  in  cabbages.  I 
have  found  that  many  times  it  would 
be  about  a's  easy  to  do  the  latter  as 
the  former.  Do  what  I  may  to  build 
up,  often  while  the  weak  colonies  do 
not  increase,  the  strong  ones  dwindle. 
Such  has  not  been  the  case  so  much 
this  spring.  I  have  not  endeavored 
to  build  up  the  few  weak  colonies 
I  have,  but  I  have  not  had  a  case  of 
dwindling  except  in  case  of  the  loss 
of  the  queen.  The  reason  is  that  the 
season,  especially  during  April,  has 
been  favorable.  To  have  a  warm, 
sunshiny  April  is  to  have  the  best 
stimulating  conditions  possible.  It  is 
our  cold,  damp,  cloudy,  backward 
springs  that  do  the  mischief.  Here 
in  Central  Illinois  this  kind  of  sea- 
sons largely  preponderates  of  late 
years.    During  such  seasons  bees  die 


off  just  about  in    proportion  to  the 
effort  made  to  strengthen  them. 

Mr.  Doolittle's  method  of  building 
up  colonies  is  essentially  as  follows  : 
If  a  colony  has  two  frames  containing 
brood  he  inserts  a  frame  of  honey 
with  the  capping  broken,  in  between 
them.  At  the  end  of  about  a  week 
he  inserts  another  frame  in  the  brood- 
nest  in  like  manner  ;  in  another  week, 
another  frame,  and  so  on.  At  the  end 
of  three  weeks  the  first  frame  of 
brood  begins  to  hatch,  and,  according 
to  my  experience  during  our  back- 
ward seasons,  at  this  time  those  three 
frames  of  brood  is  about  all  you  will 
have  left.  If  there  are  plenty  of 
stores  in  the  hive,  or  coming  in,  the 
instinct  of  a  good  queen  is  to  fill  five 
Or  six  frames  with  brood  as  rapidly  as 
the  bees  are  able  to  feed  and  protect 
it.  I  have  had  a  queen  to  lay  three 
eggs  in  a  cell,  confining  herself  to  two 
frames,  and  all  my  efforts  to  build 
that  colony  up  by  inserting  frames  of 
hatching  brood  and  of  honey  failed. 
The  outside  frames  would  be  left 
empty  as  soon  as  the  old  brood 
hatched  out. 

I  am  aware  that  sometimes  condi- 
tions that  might  have  been  remedied, 
helped  to  cause  this  failure,  namely,  a 
flat  or  shaded  location.  But  other 
colonies  well  situated  did  not  fare 
very  much  better.  >fow,  what  shall 
we  do  y  If  we  can  neither  unite  nor 
build  up  to  advantage,  what  shall  we 
do  ?  To  a  large  extent  we  can  do 
nothing.  I  have  about  become  con- 
vinced that  all  we  can  do  during  such 
vernal  seasons  as  I  have  described,  is 
to  confine  the  bees  to  the  number  of 
frames  they  can  cover  well,  see  that 
they  have  plenty  of  good  stores,  pack 
them  dry  and  warm,  get  them  into  a 
dry  place  in  the  sunshine,  and  leave 
them  alone  until  settled  warm 
weather. 

Unfortunately  such  weather  and 
white  clover  have  been  pretty  much 
in  the  habit  of  coming  on  together,  in 
this  latitude,  about  June  1  ;  but  to  us 
who  run  chiefly  or  only  for  honey,  I 
think  this  is  not  necessarily  so  great 
a  misfortune  as  it  appears  to  be. 
Unless  our  winter  losses  have  been 
very  great,  -when  we  consider  that 
hives  and  fixtures  cost  money,  and 
that  the  honey-yield  of  any  field  is 
limited,  very  much  increase  is  not 
profitable.  With  the  swarming  in- 
stincts that  my  bees  have,  I  always 
have  to  do  some  uniting  to  avoid  this 
over-increase  of  colonies.  In  doing 
this  I  have  utilized  such  weak  colo- 
nies more  profitably  than  I  could 
build  them  up.  The  first  swarm  that 
issues  I  hive  on  the  old  stand.  The 
old  hive  I  place  down  beside  one  of 
these  weak  colonies,  and  in  the  even- 
ing, or  in  a  few  days,  I  unite  them, 
giving  the  extra  frames  to  a  colony 
not  so  weak,  or  putting  them  any 
place  where  I  can  use  them  to  advan- 
tage. I  have  bad  colonies  thus 
formed  go  to  work  in  surplus  boxes 
in  three  days  thereafter,  and  cast  a 
swarm  in  about  two  weeks. 
Mechanicsburg,0  His. 


t^~  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Mlctai?an 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Assojlation  will  be  held  In 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  on  Dec,  1  and  :!,  1h8(5. 

H.  D.  CDTTiNG,  Sec. 
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Local  GonTention  Directory. 


1886.  Time  and  place  of  Meeting. 

July  6.— Hill  County,  at  Peoria,  Tex. 

H.  A.  Goodrich,  Sec,  Massey,  Tex. 

Aug.  31.— Stark  County,  at  Canton,  O. 

Mark  Thomson,  Sec,  Canton,  O. 

Oct.  7.— Wis.  Lake  Shore  Center,  at  Kiel.  Wis. 

Ferd  Zaetrow,  Sec,  Millhome,  Wis. 

Oct.  12— 14.— North  American,  at  Indianapolis.Ind. 
F.  L.  Dougherty,  Sec.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Oct.  19,  20,— Illinois  Centnil,  at  Mt.  Sterling.  Ills. 
J.  M.  Hambaugh,  Sec.  Spring,  Ills. 

Dec.  1,  2.— Michigan  State,  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec,  Clinton,  Mich. 

^F"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetiBjrs.— Ed. 


P5XX>C" 


Good  Prospects  in  Canada.— E.  F. 

Holtermann,  Biantfoid,  Ont.,  on  May 
22, 1886,  says : 

Reports  from  various  quarters  state 
that  there  have  been  several  natural 
swarms.  Everywhere  bees  are  in 
splendid  condition.  Prospects  in 
Canada  never  were  better  for  an 
abundant  honey  harvest. 


Taxing  Bees.— L.  A.Dosch,Miamis- 
burg,KD  O.,  says  : 

I  have  always  paid  taxes  on  my 
bees.  They  are  listed  on  the  asses- 
sor's printed  blanks  the  same  as  any 
other  agricultural  stock.  The  asses- 
sor asked  me  how  many  hives  of  bees 
I  had ;  I  told  him,  and  he  put  his  own 
value  on  them  at  %Z  each,  without 
seeing  them. 


There  have  been  but  very  few  days 
since  the  first  fruit  bloom  that  the 
bees  have  not  been  busy  gathering 
either  pollen  or  honey,  and  have  built 
up  very  fast.  I  had  a  tine  swarm  on 
May  15,  nearly  a  month  earlier  than 
usual.  My  hives  are  full  of  bees,  and 
many  of  them  with  the  bees  cluster- 
ing on  the  outside.  White  clover  is 
commencing  to  blossom,  and  I  see 
that  the  bees  are  already  working  on 
it.  1  think  I  never  saw  a  finer  growth 
of  clover.  If  the  weather  continues 
as  favorable  as  the  past  month,  there 
will  be  a  heavy  yield  of  honey.  There 
is  not  more  than  one-third  as  many 
bees  here  as  there  was  two  years  ago, 
some  having  lost  all  they  had.  I 
know  of  but  two  or  three  persons  that 
have  as  many  colonies  as  they  had 
two  years  since.  There  is  but"  little 
of  last  year's  crop  of  honey  on  hand 
in  this  part  of  the  State. 

Convention  at,  Kiel,  Wis.  —  Ferd 
Zastrow,  Millhome, o  Wis.,  its  Secre- 
tary, reports  as  follows  : 

The  Wisconsin  Lake  Shore  Center 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  met  at  Kiel, 
Wis.,  on  May  20, 1886,  with  President 
E.  Peterman  in  the  chair.  About  40 
bee-keepers  were  present,  and  the 
list  of  members  was  increased  by  12 
new  ones.  The  convention  was  an 
enthusiastic  one,  different  essays  were 
read  and  discussed,  and  listened  to 
with  great  interest.  Four  hundred 
and  eleven  colonies  were  reported  in 
good  condition,  mostly  by  farmers 
that  keep  from  2  to  20  colonies  for 
home  use.  They  were  nearly  all  in 
favor  of  out-door  wintering,  the  hives 
packed  in  chaff.  The  annual  meeting 
will  be  held  on  Oct.  7,  1886,  at  1  p.m., 
in  Koehring's  Hall,  at  Kiel,  Wis. 


Excellent  Spring  for  Bees.— H.  L. 
Wells,  Defiance.-o  O.,  on  May  24, 1886, 
writes  : 

I  began  the  winter  of  1885-86  with 
•5.3  colonies— 47  on  the  summer  stands, 
and  6  in  the  cellar.  Those  put  into 
the  cellar  were  very  weak,  and  would 
not  cover  more  than  one  frame,  with 
the  exception  of  one  colony.  I  lost  3 
outright,  .3  became  queenless,  and  I 
united  them  with  others  to  save  them. 
I  sold  3,  and  I  now  have  44  splendid 
colonies,  most  of  them  occupying 
from  16  to  20  frames  in  both  upper 
and  lower  stories.  I  am  looking  for 
swarms  every  d.iy.  I  saw  the  first 
white  clover  bloom  on  May  15.  Locust 
and  raspberry  are  in  full  bloom,  and 
white  clover  will  be  out  in  ten  days 
more,  I  think.  It  has  been  the  best 
spring  I  ever  have  known  for  bees. 
If  the  season  continues  as  it  has  be- 
gun, I  will  get  from  100  to  1.50  pounds 
per  colony. 


Heavy   Yield    Expected.— Reuben 

Havens,  Onarga,Ot  Ills.,  on  May  18, 
1886,  writes : 

This  has  been  the  most  favorable 
spring  for  bees  within  my  recollection. 


Nothing  for  Bees  to  Gather.— G. 
M.  Doolittle,  Borodino,©  N.  Y.,  on 
May  24,  1886,  says  : 

I  notice  on  page  307  that  most  of 
the  bee-keepers  of  the  United  States 
are  having  a  joyful  time  with  bright 
prospects  ahead.  Well,  I  am  glad  of 
it,  even  if  I  am  now  compelled  to  feed 
my  bees  to  keep  them  from  eating 
and  destroying  their  brood.  Our 
spring  was  tine  until  fruit  bloom,  so 
that  the  bees  reared  lots  of  brood,  and 
consumed  most  of  their  old  honey, 
making  them  now  strong  in  numbers. 
During  fruit  bloom  it  was  cool,  cloudy 
and  rainy,  so  that  the  bees  could  not 
work  ;  now  it  is  warm  and  fair,  but 
there  is  nothing  for  them  to  get ;  the 
result  is  as  above. 


money.  Although  an  "  old  stager  " 
among  bees,  I  can  find  a  great  num- 
ber of  points  that  are  worth  to  me 
more  than  ten  times  the  cost  of  the 
book.  I  would  advise  all  to  obtain  a 
copy,  and  I  am  confident  that  even 
the  most  experienced  bee-keeper  will 
find  something  in  it  worth  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  book,  which  is,  in 
addition  to  its  valuable  contents, 
printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type, 
and  excellently  bound  in  cloth. 


Worth  Ten  Times  its  Cost.— E. 
Kretchmer,  Coburg,  P  Iowa,  writes  : 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hastily 
examining  Dr.  Miller's  new  book,  "  A 
Year  Among  the  Bees,"  and  I  find  it 
brimful  of  practical  directions  for 
"  making  dollars  out  of  bees."  For 
years  we  have  had  Simplicity  hives, 
and  now  we  have  "  Simplicity  Man- 
agement "  in  Dr.  Miller's  book  ;  for 
from  first  to  last  he  guards  against  all 
avoidable  expenses,  and  works  for 
the  income   of   honey,  which  means 


Good  Increase.- Theo.  Alexander, 
Bowling  Green,v3  O.,  on  May  26, 1886, 

says  : 

I  have  2  colonies  that  have  cast  7 
good  swarms,  the  first  came  out  on 
May  3,  and  the  seventh  on  May  22. 
Who  can  show  a  larger  increase  'i 


Cellar  Wintering,  etc.— J.  Jardine, 

Ashland, o  Nebr.,    on  May  24,  1886, 
writes  : 

I  got  over  3,000  pounds  of  honey  last 
year,  and  it  is  all  sold  now.  I  could 
have  sold  much  more  if  I  had  had  it. 
It  was  all  in  one-pound  sections,  and 
all  gathered  from  the  heart's-ease. 
From  Aug.  15  to  Sept.  20  is  our  honey- 
flow  in  this  part  of  the  State.  On 
Dec.  12, 1885, 1  put  into  winter  quar- 
ters 105  colonies,  keeping  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  cellar  at  from  40°  to  4-50 
all  winter.  I  took  them  out  on  April 
9,  and  found  103  colonies  strong  in 
bees,  and  2  of  them  queenless.  They 
went  to  work  in  a  few  days  after  they 
were  out,  and  to-day  I  had  a  fine 
swarm.  The  cellar  wintering  is  good 
enough  for  me.  I  hope  we  will  have 
a  good  year  for  honey.  A  few  days 
since  I  got  two  fine  Carniolan  queens 
that  were  reared  from  imported  stock. 
They  are  fine  looking  queens,  and  I 
introduced  both  nicely  in  24  hours.  I 
want  the  bee  that  produces  the  nicest 
white  comb  honey.  I  have  tried  the 
Italians,  the  Germans,  the  Albinos, 
etc.  The  Albino  is  a  fine  bee,  a  good 
worker,  and  very  gentle ;  but  the 
Syrians  are  too  cross  forme,  at  times. 
I  use  mostly  the  8-frame  Simplicity 
hives,  and  like  them  very  well,  so  far. 


Feeding  Plant-Louse  Nectar.— L. 
Reed,  Orono,©  Mich.,  on  May  24, 
1886,  writes : 

My  winter  loss  was  20  per  cent, 
previous  to  April  12,  whfn  I  put  them 
out  to  stay,  and  they  were  in  splendid 
condition,  hives  full  of  bees,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  doing  finely.  They 
worked  very  strong  on  willow  and 
soft  maple,  and  the  prospect  never 
was  better  for  the  time  of  year.  On 
May  7,  upon  going  into  the  bee- yard, 
I  noticed  bees  on  the  outside  of  sev- 
eral hives,  and  the  ground  literally 
covered  with  bees  crawling  in  every 
direction.  They  could  not  fiy,  and 
seemed  to  be  crippled.  They  were 
mostly  young  bees.  My  first  thought 
was  that  they  were  starving,  but  on 
examination  I  found  that  they  had 
plenty  of  honey.  There  is  only  one 
way  that  I  can  account  for  it.  About 
two  weeks  before  I  had  put  into  each 
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of  10  hives  one  frame  of  plant-louse 
nectar  all  capped  over,  about  (i  pounds 
to  the  frame.  This  honey  1  got  of 
my  son  whose  bees  all  died.  1  had 
about  HO  pounds  of  it,  and  I  supposed 
that  it  would  be  sate  to  feed  bees 
when  they  could  liy  every  day.  These 
10  colonies  were  affected  the  worst. 
The  rest  of  tlie  honey  I  had  at  the 
same  time  I  put  out,  so  that  they  all 
helped  themselves.  A  few  colonies 
died  with  brood  in  the  combs.  They 
are  over  it  now,  but  two-thirds  of 
them  are  very  weak,  and  one-third  of 
them  that  were  not  affected  are 
strong,  and  will  be  ready  for  the  rasp- 
berry which  will  be  in  bloom  in  about 
a  week.  Some  of  my  neighbors  think 
that  the  bees  were  poisoned,  but  1 
cannot  think  so.  Will  some  of  the 
prominent  bee-keepers  give  their 
opinion  about  this  case  V  I  picked  up 
some  of  the  bees  and  put  them  back 
into  the  hive,  but  they  ran  out  as 
quickly  as  possible.  It  was  a  sad 
sight  for  me.  I  never  have  seen  any- 
thing like  it,  and  I  hope  never  to  see 
the  like  again. 


Storing    Honey    Finely.— G.    W. 

Rankins,  Weston,*o  Ky.,  on  May  21, 
1886,  says : 

Bees  are  storing  honey  finely  now. 
I  wintered  my  bees  on  the  summer 
stands  ;  put  away  10  colonies,  and  had 
9  this  spring.  I  lost  one  by  starva- 
tion. 1  have  had  2  nice  swarms,  one 
on  May  i:i,  and  the  other  on  May  14. 
I  thinli  that  we  will  have  agoodhoney 
harvest  this  year. 


Bees  Taxable   in  Indiana.— D.  C. 

Noble,  Larwill,(^  Ind.,  says  : 

On  page  309,  Mr.  T.  B.  Blair  asks, 
"  Are  bees  taxable  property  ?"  In 
this  State  bees  are  taxable  property, 
valued  at  one  or  two  dollars  per  col- 
ony. They  are  assessed  on  April  1  of 
each  year.  We  also  pay  one  dollar 
per  head  on  dogs. 


Frost,  Feeding  Bees,  etc.— Fred  F. 
Rockwell,  Leonard, d  Texas,  on  May 
21, 1886,  writes: 

On  March  28  we  had  a  heavy  frost, 
followed  by  cold  rains,  which*  was 
followed  by  a  storm  that  destroyed  all 
blooms  on  plum,  red-bud  and  haw, 
that  the  frost  bad  not  killed ;  and  also 
attacked  the  elms,  so  that  they  looked 
aS  though  a  lire  had  run  through 
them.  1  at  this  time  was  away  on 
the  farm  and  did  not  notice  the  bees 
for  a  week  or  so,  and  in  fact  I  rather 
looked  for  swarms.  Tiaster  Sunday  I 
noticed  my  ■■  first  swarm  "  hanging 
on  a  peach-tree.  I  hived  them,  and 
about  'A  p.m.  they  came  out  of  the 
new  hive  and  settled  on  another  hive 
containing  Italian  bees.  I  then  gave 
them  two  combs  of  brood  and  bees 
from  >t  strong  Italian  colony,  and 
changed  their  stands,  and  they  re- 
mained all  right,  and  went  to  work. 
A  few  bees  were  flying  around  a  hive 
that  had  a  strong  colony,  which  at- 
tracted my  attention,  and  on  opening 
it  I  found  eggs,  unsealed  and  sealed 
brood,  but  no  honey  and  no  bees.    So 


the  "  first  swarm  "  undoubtedly  came 
from  this  hive,  having  deserted  it. 
On  Monday  moriiiug  1  looked  over  the 
entire  yard,  aiul  found  the  bees 
actually  starving  and  dying  in  April— 
in  Texas.  All  drones  had  been  killed, 
and  my  only  fair  colonies  were  the 
ones  that  were  comparatively  poor 
before.  Will  some;  one  advise  me  of 
the  best  way  to  feed  bees  under  such 
circumstances,  so  as  to  build  them  up 
the  most  rapidly  V  We  have  had  a 
splendid  flow  of  rattan  honey,  and 
the  colonies  that  an^  strong  are  doing 
rapid  work,  and  are  storing  surplus 
honey.  It  seems  strange  though  not 
to  see  a  drone  or  to  have  had  a  prime 
swarm  yet.  It  is  my  first  experience 
of  the  kind.  I  hope  to  have  my  bees 
in  good  condition  for  the  horse-mint, 
should  that  plant  yield  any  honey. 

Bees  Heads  and  Honey-Cells.— R. 

Woodward,  of  Cheltenham,  England, 
writes : 

I  have  lately  discovered  a  curious 
connection  between  the  head  of  the 
worker  bee  and  the  honey-cell,  which 
may  perhaps  throw  some  light  upon 
comb-building.  Suppose  a  worker 
bee's  head  is  severed  from  its  body 
and  laid  flat  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  the 
angle  which  would  be  represented,  if 
lines  were  drawn  on  the  paper  along 
and  beyond  the  side  of  its  head, 
would,  by  careful  measurement,  be 
found  to  contain  60^  Now,  as  the 
angle  formed  in  the  honey-cells  con- 
tains 120-^,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
angle  is  just  double  the  size  of  the 
one  formed  by  the  bee's  head,  or  if 
we  place  two  bees'  heads  side  by  side, 
we  shall  then  obtain  the  exact  angle 
of  the  honey-cell  or  hexagon,  namely, 
an  angle  equal  to  120°.  This  is  surely 
a  singular  coincidence,  as  the  worker 
bee,  apart  from  instinct  and  reason, 
seems  to  contain  in  the  shape  of  its 
liead  an  angle-setting-out  instrument 
suitable  to  the  construction  of  the 
cells  that  it  has  to  build. 


"Balling"  ftueens,  etc.— W.  S. 
Douglass,  Jjexiiigton,©  Tex.,  on  May 
12,  1886,  writes  : 

A  great  many  bee-keepers  think 
that  when  they  see  bees  "  balling  " 
their  queen  that  they  intend  to  kill 
her.  This,  however,  is  not  always 
the  case.  Bees  often  '•  ball  "  their 
queen  to  protect  her.  I  had  a  second 
swarm  the  other  day,  and  I  made 
them  very  wet;  I  then  shook  them 
into  a  tin  pan  and  then  poured  them 
on  an  old  door  laid  down  flat.  I  saw 
that  they  had  two  queens.  By  that 
time  a  swarm  came  out  of  another 
hive  and  commenced  to  settle  with 
this  swarm  on  the  door,  the  bees  of 
which  were  so  wet  that  they  could 
not  fly.  As  soon  as  they  commenced 
settling  with  the  swarm  on  the  door, 
I  watched  them.  Of  course  1  could 
not  have  known  them  apart  if  they 
had  not  been  wet.  I  saw  them  make 
for  their  queens,  and  I  thought  that 
they  intended  to  kill  them.  On  each 
queen  there  was  a  lump  of  bees  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg.  I  then  began  to 
rake  them  off,  and  was  surprised  to 


find  that  not  a  single  bee  was  trving 
to  bite  or  sting  their  queen.  They 
were  protecting  them  from  the  other 
bees.  The  same  is  true  when  a  col- 
ony of  bees  are  being  robbed.  As 
soon  as  the  robbed  colony  finds  that 
they  are  being  robbed,  and  robbers 
are  inside  of  tlie  hive,  they  at  once 
cover  their  queen  lor  protection,  and 
it  the  robbing  is  not  stopped  in  a  day 
or  two  the  queen  will  surely  die  ;  for 
they  will  stick  to  her  till  the  robbers 
leave.  The  queen  either  dies  from 
fear  or  smothers ;  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  which.  Hees  are  working 
on  the  persiinrnoti  now.  The  horse- 
mint  is  commencing  to  bloom,  and 
the  hives  are  overflowing  with  worker 
bees.  Some  of  my  hives  [  believe 
have  a  half  bushel  of  bees  hanging 
on  the  outside.  I  expect  many  swarma 
during  horse-mint  bloom. 

Working   on   i.ocust,    etc.— T.  F. 

Kinsell,  Sliiloh,6  O.,  on  May  2.5, 1886, 
writes : 

Colonies  are  very  strong,  and  are 
working  now  on  locust  and  raspberry. 
White  clover  is  just  commencing  to 
bloom.  Without  a  drouth  or  exces- 
sive rains,  we  have  no  break  in  honey- 
flows,  up  to  the  close  of  white  clover 
bloom,  and  the  season  so  far  has  been 
much  better  than  the  average.  Last 
year  was  not  a  good  one  for  bees,  and 
the  winter  losses  previous  to  that 
season,  left  bee-keepers  pretty  blue. 


Preventing  Increase.— Mr.^  H.  M. 

Parker,  Fly  mouth,  6  O.,  on   May  25, 
1886,  writes : 

Can  I  keep  the  bees  from  increasing 
by  managing  them  in  this  way  V  After 
the  swarm  issues,  put  all  the  frames- 
containing  brood  in  the  lower  story, 
and  filling  it  (the  lower  story)  out 
with  frames  of  foundation  ;  then  put 
the  frames  containing  honey  in  the 
upper  story,  filling  out  with  frames 
ol  foundation  ;  then  run  in  the  swarm 
or  put  on  the  top  story,  after  hiving 
the  swarm.  I  could  place  a  frame 
of  foundation  between  the  frames  of 
brood  to  change  the  interior  of  the 
hive  so  that  the  bees  would  hardly 
know  it  was  their  old  hive.  When 
the  upper  story  is  filled  with  honey,  I 
can  extract  it.  I  have  never  read  or 
heard  of  this  way  ;  will  it  work  V 

[Yes,  if  you  cut  out  the  qlieen-cells, 
you  will  prevent  immediate  increase, 
and  in  the  interim  other  conditions 
may  surround  that  will  prevent  their 
swarming  for  the  season — perhaps  a 
copious  honey-flow.  But  w.hy  do  you 
use  a  brood-chamber  so  large  that 
only  part  of  the  combs  are  filled  with 
brood  V  Is  this  economy  V  Again,  I 
do  not  want  coiubs  built,  or  drawn, 
between  completed  combs.  Such  are 
apt  to  be  made  unnaturally  thin.  In 
my  locality,  colonies  treated  as  you 
describe  are  almost  sure  to  repeat 
swarming  within  10  to  1.5  days.  Be- 
sides this,  your  plan  has  proven  by 
repeated  tests  to  be  too  laborious  for 
practical  adoption  in  large  apiaries. 
We  want,  and  I  think  we  will  get, 
something  better  and  easier. — James 
Heddon.1 
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^:)jccial  glottccs. 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
togive  their  P.  0.  address  and  name,  when 
writing  to  this  oftioe.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing:  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post'OSice,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


When  Renewing  your  subscription 
please  try  to  g-et  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
J(  lURNAL.  It  is  now  80  cheap  that  no  one 
<;an  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  pi-esent 
a  Binder  tor  the  Bee  Jocrnax,  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions — with  $4.00 — 
direct  to  this  otRce.  It  will  pay  any  one  to 
■devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


The  Western  W^orld  Guide  and  Hand- 
Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  over 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  e.xcellent, 
and  the  book  Is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  ?iei/J  subscribers  besides 
their  own,  with  $3,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


Our  yew  Catalogue  of  Bee-Keepers' 
Supplies  for  the  spring  of  1886,  is  issued, 
and  will  be  sent  to  any  one  desiring  a  copy. 
Send  name  and  address,  plainly  written,  on 
a  Postal  Card  for  it. 


"  Don't  Stop  "—that  is  what  many  write 
to  us  about  their  papers,  when  their  time  is 
nearly  out.  One  subscriber  says  :  **  This 
has  been  a  year  of  disaster,  and  it  is  not  con- 
venient for  me  to  send  you  the  money  now 
to  renew  my  subscription.  It  runs  out  with 
this  month  ;  but  do7>'t  stop  sending  it.  I  will 
get  the  money  to  you  within  three  months." 
Such  letters  are  coming  every  day,  and  so 
for  the  present  we  have  concluded  not  to 
stop  any  papers  until  requested  to  do  so. 


The  Convention  History  ol' America 

and  the  Ashsrican  Bee  Jouunal  for  one 
year,  will  be  clubbed  for  $1.1.">. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 

OflSce  of  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
Monday,  10  a.  m..  May  :!1,  1886. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— Comb  is  coming  forward  more  freely 
and  prices  now  are  15®Hjc.  for  I-lb.  sections.  Ex- 
tracted is  in  liKiit  demand  at  5@7c.  California 
comb  honey,  in  lift,  sections,  9@12c. 

BEESWAX.— i23<!^24c.  per  lb.  Not  much  offered. 
R.  A.  Bo^HNKTT.  161  South  Water  Bl. 

NEW  YOKK. 

HONEY. -We  now  quote  :  Fancy  white  comb 
In  1-lb.  sections,  12@r3c.;  in  2-lb.  sections.  9@10c. 
Fancy  buckwheat  honey  in  1-lb.  sections,  9c. :  in 
2-Ib.  sections.  7@8c.  Off  grades  l@2c.  per  lb.  less. 
E.Tctracted.  white, 66*7c;  buckwheat,  5<ai^^c.  Cali- 
fornia. 5®6c. ;  Southern,  as  to  color  and  flavor, 
per  gallon,  50@unc. 

BEESWAX.-27®28c. 

McCadl  &  Hildreth  Bros..  34  Hudson  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONEY.— One-lb.  sections,  wiiite  clover,  13@15c; 
2-pound  sections,  IKallSc.    Extracted,  6@8c. 
BEESWAX.- 25  cts.  per  lb. 

Blake  &  Kipley.  57  Chatham  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— The  tlr.-^t  new  comb  honey  of  the  sea- 
son—a sample  lot  of  extra  choice— brought  14  cts. 
We  quote  :  White  to  extra  white  comb.  ll®14  cts.; 
amber.  7@10c.  Extracted,  white  liquid,  4^®5c.: 
light  amber  colored,  4  to4i^c.:  dark  amber  colored, 
3>i  to  ax  cts. 

BEESWAX.- Quotable  at  20  to  24  cts. 

O.  B.  SMITH  &  Co.,  423  Front  Street. 

DETROIT. 
HONEY. -The  market  ts  almost  bare  of  comb 
honey,  and  very  little  is  wanted.     Best  white  in  1- 
Ib.  sections  14  ct«. 
BEESWAX.— Scarce  at  25c. 

M.  H.  HONT..  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

ST.  LOUIS. 
HONEY.— Choice    comb,  10®12c.     Strained,  in 
barrels,  4@5c.     Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  in 
No.  1  packages.  M  advance  on  above  prices.     Ex- 
tracted in  barrels, . ^>@5H- 
BBESWAX.— Firm  at  22c  for  prime. 

D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— Trade  is  periiaps  duller  than  usual. 
We  quote  :  Extracted  honey  brings  4®8C.,  and 
choice  comb  honev  brings  12(3)  15c.  In  a  jobbing  way. 

BEESWAX.— In  demand  at  20®25c.  for  yellow. 
C.  F.  MtJTH  &  Son.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CLBVKLAND. 

HONEY.— There  ts  an  excellent  demand  for  best 

1-lb.  sections  of  white  honey,  and  all  arrivals  sell 

readily  at  14c.;   2-lbs.  and    glassed  sections  sell 

slowly  at  12c.    Extracted.  7®Hc. 

BEESWAX.— Scarce  at  2.5@28c. 

A.  C.  KENDEL.  116  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
HONEY.— Sales  of  comb  are  good,  while  extrac- 
ted is  very  dull  and  low.  One-pound  sections  are 
scarce;  stocks  of  all  other  grades  are  well  supplied. 
Calif.  2-lbs.  bring  ll®12c. ;  Eastern  2-lb.?.,  12®  1  lie; 
l-Ibs.,  white.  14@15c. :  (lark,  I2@l3c.  Extracted 
5@ec. :  Southern,  3M;@4c. 
BBESWAX.-23C. 

Ci.EMONS.CLooN  &  CO.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 
HONEY.— The  market  seems  quite  dull  for  all 
qualities  of  comb  honey,  with  but  a  moderate  de- 
mand for  extracted.  We  quote  :  Choice,  white  l- 
Ib.  sections,  17®lHc.;  the  same  in  2-lb8.,  li;@17c.; 
dark  2-lbs.,  l.'>®liic.  Extracted,  white,  in  barrels 
or  kegs.  7(qi8c.;  dark,  in  same  packages,  6@7J^c. 
BBBSWAX.-24@25C 

A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  St. 


To  any  One  sending  us  o»ie  neto  sub- 
scriber with  their  own  renewal  (with  $2.00), 
we  will  present  a  copy  of  the  new  '*  Con- 
vention History  of  America." 


Franic  Clieslilre's  new  book  on  Bees 
and  Beo-Keeping,  can  be  had  at  this  office.— 
Vol.  I,  bound  in  cloth,  $2.50,  postpaid. 


To  ai  ve  avray  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine  *'  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 

We  supply  the  American  Bee  Journal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal  1  00 . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00..  1  75 

Bee-Keepers'Magazine  200..  175 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  00,.  175 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00..  1  76 

Texas  Bee  Journal 2  00..  175 

The  7  above-named  papers 6  50 . .  5  50 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25. .  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman) . . .  2  00 . .  175 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..  1  75..  1  60 

Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth). .  .3  00..  2  00 

Hoot's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25..  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  CO..  3  00 

Guide  and  Hand- Book 1  50..  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50  1  40 


j^'"  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journal 
will  be  sent  free  upon  application.  Any  one 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview, by  sending  the  names  to  this  office, 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 


g^dwjertisjemjeixts. 


ITA1,(  AN,  HoIy-L.and  and  Syrian  Queens. 
Circular.-Hr.  E.  COTTKELi.,  Burdick.  Ind. 

22Alt 


FOK  8AI.E.  -Best  Brood  Foundation  at  40  cts. ; 
Light,  sects.  Samples  free.  AlsoSections, Smo- 
kers, etc. -GUST.  PKOCHNOW, 
19A4t  Mayville,  Dodge  County, Wis. 

N01V  READY    TO    SHIP  —  Untested 
Italian  Queens  at  $1.00   each.     Send 
for  Catalogue.    OT.4RTI1N  A:  MACY, 

20E4t  N.  MANCHESTER,  IND. 


NEVLONE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL 

''pniS  new  size  of  our  Tapering 

X  Honey  PailB  isof  uniform  design 
witli  the  other  sizes.  havinK  the  top 
edge  turned  over,  and  has  a  bail  or 
handle,— making  it  very  convenient 
to  curry.  It  is  weli-made  and,  when 
tilled  with  honey,  makes  a  novel  and 
attractive  small  package,  that  can 
be  sold  for  120  cents  or  leas.  Many 
consiiiiuMs  will  buy  it  in  order  to  give  the  children 
a  handsome  toy  pail.  PKICE»  'S'5  ceuts  per 
dozen,  or  $5.00  per  lOO. 

XHOS.  O.  NEAVMAN  &  SON, 

923  4  925  West  Madison  Street.       CHICAGO,  ILL. 

ITALIAN  BEES. 

ON  account  of  other  work,  I  must  reduce 
my  stock.  Will  sell  I'ery  cheap.  Untested 
Queens  now  ready.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
20A:!t         E.  A.  GASTMAN,  Decatur,  Ills. 

SGnd   75   uGntS   Year^a^nonJ the  Bees;" 
114  pages,  cloth  bound.    Address. 

DR.  C.  C.  IfllliLTCR, 

20Atf  MARENGO,  ILLS. 

THE  HORSE, 

By  B.  J.  KENDALl,  M.  D. 

A  TREATISE  giving  an  index  of  diseaBea, 
and  the  symptoms  :  cause  and  treatment  of  each,  a 
table  giving  all  the  principal  drugs  used  for  the 
horse,  with  the  ordinary  dose,  effects  and  antidote 
when  a  poison;  a  table  with  an  engraving  of  the 
horse's  teeth  at  different  ages,  with  rules  for  telling 
the  age  of  the  horse  ;  a  valuable  collection  of  re- 
cipes, and  much  valuable  information. 

Price  »5  ceoU— In  English  or  German. 
THOS.  «.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO.  ILL 
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Prices  Reduced. 

THE  "BOSS"  ONE-PIECE 

SECTIONS. 

['atented  June  28, 1881. 

WE    have  KKDUCED   the  PRICES 
on  Ono-Picce  S 


Sections  as  follows  : 


Oiie-Poiiiid     Sections, 

In  lots  ol' 
500  to  3,000,  ^  1,000, 


$4.00 


For  larger  orders  write  for  prices,    ^f 

J.  FORNCROOK  &  CO., 

t  Watertown,  WiB..  April  15,  1886. 


i^~Tho8.  G.  Newman  &  Son,  of  Chicago,  sell 
the  one-piece  Sections  manufactured  by  us. 


BARNES'  FOOT-POWER  MACHINERY. 

Read  what  J.  I.  P^JKENT,of 

CHAKLTO.N.N.y..&ay8— "We 
cut  with  one  of  your  Com- 
bined Machines.  last  winter, 
^^^  r»u  chaff  hires  with  7- in.  cap, 
jk^^^l    KMj  honey-racks,  5(xrbroad 
frames,   i:,ooO   honey-boxes 
and  a  preat  deal  of  other 
work.    This  winter  we  have 
double  the  amount  of  bee- 
hives, etc.,  to  make  and  we 
expect  to  do  It  with  this  Saw. 
Itwill  do  all  you  say  it  will." 
Catalogue  and   Price  -  Liist 
Free.    Address,  W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES. 
45Ctf  No.  484  Ruby  St..  Rockford,  III. 

BEE-HIVES,  SECTIONS, 

Foundation  &  Apiarian  Supplies. 

Having  a  large  stock  of  sections  on  hand  we  will 
furnish  them  in  crates  of  500  each,  (less  than  500, 

H  ct.  each),  size,  4i4x4V4Xl% $2  50 

From  l.'wwi  to  r.,(MK:)— per  thousand..: 4  50 

"      S.IHMl  t.)  lO.IHK)—  "  4  25 

"    in,(Hi(i  ami  iipwards     "  4  00 

4j^x44.  at  ^anie  prices.    Al!  V-grooved. 
Our  Section-Cases  and   Shipping-Crates  are  as 
good  as  any  in  the  market,  and  at  correspondingly 
Tow  prices. 

For  description  and  prices  of  the  SUCCESS 
BtlVC  send  for  Price-List.  Estimates  given  on 
all  other  Hives. 

QUEENS  AND  BEES  FOR  1886. 

We  niakc  a  specialty  of  rearing  the  Ar<BINO 
Qtr^JGNS  AND  BEES.    Price-List  free. 

S.  VALENTINE  &  SON,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

WEBER'S  MAGAZINE 

OF 

HUMAN  CULTURE 

Devoted  to  Phj-sical,  Mental,  Moral,  and  Gen- 
eral Self-Improvement,  will  be  sent  for  the 
fllTTT^  T7T7  next  Three  months  free  to 
X  n  ■»■  f'  ~'  any  one  who  says  where  he 
saw  this,  and  sends  us  his  address,  together 
with  10  cents  to  pay  postage,  etc.  Remem- 
ber that  this  1Ur/\lff'PTTC  chance  is 
not  open  long-  1U.\JJH  X  XIO  and  should 
be  accepted  at  once.  We  have  secured  a 
number  of  the  most  able  contributors  who 
will  supply  our  colums  during  Tj'TJX'TC' 
1886  with  choice  articles  upon  J;  Mi£tJSt 
those  all-important  subjects.  It  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to  everybody.  Subscription 
price  is  only  $1.00  per  year.  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.    Address, 

m.  S.  WEBER,  Pub., 
lC6t  FARMEESVIXLE,  PA. 

HEAD-QUARTERS  IN  THE  SOUTH 

For  the  manufacture  of 

Bee  Keepers'  Supplies 

Dunham  and  Root  FoMndallon  a  specialty. 
Italian  Queens  and  Bees  from  March  to  November. 

|3^8end  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
.•iCtf   PATJE.  I,.  VI  AI<1.0N,  Bayou  Goula.  La. 


BEES,  NUCLEI  AND  QUEENS. 


AFTER  June  1st.  I 
tested  queen.  $1.1.1  ; 
Two-fratiie  Nuclei,  with 
with  tof^li'ii  qiifcii,  fH.iK). 
j;:t..'')0.  For  moil'  iiaiiii'M  i 
cadi  extra  Iranic,  ami  .'lOji 
queen.  These  prices  are 
queens,  and  by  the  dozen 
Write  l^or  price-list. 
2C6t    A.  <J.  NORRIS, 


frame  Nuclei,  with  un- 
with  tested  queen.  $2.50. 

untested  queen,  $2.00  ; 

Qiieens  from  75  cents  to 
n  nuclei,  add  50  cts.  for 
■tw.  extra  if  with  selected 
for  Italian  or  Carniolan 
;  for  less,  add  10  per  ct. 

Cedar  Falls.  Iowa. 


(ESTABLISHED    1864.) 


DFF-SUPPLIES.7r 

UM  L  L  ^®  furnish  EVERYTHING  needed 
■^  ^*  ^*  In  the  Apiary,  of  practical  construc- 
tion, and  at  the  lowest  price. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  your  address  on  a 
Postal  card,  and  we  will  send  you  tnir  Illustrated 
Catalogue  free.  E.  KRETCIIMER. 

6Ctf  COBURti.  Montgomery  Co.,  IOWA. 


Friends,  If  vou  are  In  any  war  interested  In 

BEES  OR  HONEY 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  a  sample  copy  of  the 
Seml-Monthly  OleanlDgs  In  Bee-Cnlture, 

with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improve- 
ments In  lIlveM,  Honey  Extractors.  Comb 
Foundation, Section  Honey  Boxes.all  books 
and  Journals,  and  everything  pertaining  to  Bee 
Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Simply  send  your  ad- 
dress written  plainly,  to 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Uhio. 


The  National  Journal 
of  Carp-Culture, 

—ESTABLISHED  IN  1885.— 
(8-Page  Monthly,  Illustrated, 

50  cents  a  year.) 
The  only  Journal  in  the  United 
States  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  Carp-Culture.    Sample  free. 

li.  B.  liOOAN, 

Akron,  Olilo. 


QUEENS  BY  RETURN  MAIL. 

I  AM  up  with  my  orders  and  can  send 
QUEENS  by  return  mail.  Capacity,  7.5 
to  100  a  week.  Six  Warranted  Queens 
for  $5.00.  I  have  the  finest  breeders  I 
ever  had.    Also  English  Rabbits  §1  a  pair. 

22Atf      J,  T.  WILSON,  Nicholasville,  Ky. 


Pura  Italian  Queens  and  Bees. 

Strong  3-frame  Nuclei,  In  hangstroth  frames  or 
frames  io%xi4,  with  nice 'i'ested  Queen.  l»3  each. 

Extra  Selected  Tested  Vuoena,  producing  very 
gentle  and  beauillul  workei  h.  sftS.uo  each. 

Warranted  Queens  )(iti.oo  CHch.  Don't  fall  to 
read  my  ofler  to  replace  all  Warranted  Queens 
that  prove  Impure. 

My  Clrcular.will  be  sent  to  all  who  may  apply. 
Address,  JAM.  F.  ^VOOI>» 

20Al!0t  NORTH  PRE8C0TT,  MASS. 

BOW  to  MONKEY  with  BEES 

and  Price-Llat  of  Apiarian  Supplies.    Sample  of 

Foundation  free  for  your  address  on  a  postal  card. 

J.  W.  Blttenbender.  Knoxville,  Marlon  Co..  Iowa. 

14Etf__ 

One-Piece  Sections, 

MADE  with  a  A-groove,  warranted  per- 
fect, •t'i.x4!i  and  1,'i  wide— $4  per  1,000. 
Five  per  cent,  discount  on  orders  of  .5,000 
and  over  at  one  time. 

.J.  P.  mtcGREUOR, 
22A.3t  FREELAND,  Saginaw  Co..  MICH. 


Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 


PrifL',  by  E.vprebs,  oi.i  itH.;  Ijy  umil,  6'>  ets.;  12  in 
the  flat,  and  one  nailed  (13  in  all),  13.50  ;  50,  In  the 
flat,  »12.00.    Address, 

THOS.  a.  NEWMAN  ic  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  TT.T, 


My  18  Annual  Price-List  a''n'dli;;lrLan<^?&° 

Queens  and  Nuclei  Colonies  (a  specialty):  also 
Supplies— will  be  sent  to  all  who  send  their  names 
and  addresses.  H.  H.  BROWN. 

15Etf  LIGHT  STREET,  Oolumbia  Co.,  PA. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 

in  order  to  more  fully  supply  the  wants  uf  his  cus 
tomers,  lias  entered  into  uartiiership  with  his  neigh 
bor,  R.  L.  Taylor,  and  will  offer  for  sale,  bees  (full 
colonies,  or  by  the  pound),  queens.  Given  founda' 
tiou,  white  poplar  sections,  liivcH,  cascH.  feeders, 
empty  comlia,  etc..  etc.  Also  ll(■ll^■^•L:;;s,  lor  hatch 
ing,  of  three  varieties.  For  liiiuktr  antl  price-list 
address  W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 

8Btf  ROGERSVILLE,  Genesee  Co..  MICH. 


Foundation  and  Italian  Queens. 

Brood  Fuuutlullon,  1  to  in  lijs.,  per  lb ..  45c 

H  to  i;.»  lbs.,      ■*      430 

26  toSdlba..     "      42c 

100  IDS.,  '•        40C 

Thin,  for  sections,  10  cts,  per  lb.  extra. 

«|ueene-E.\tra  Tested,  each .  |;3  00 

Tested.  " 2  00 

•'  Untested.  "     i  00 

fore  5  00 

Address.  A.  l¥ORTMAN. 
I8E3t  SEAFIELD.  White  Co.,IND. 


SECTIONS  and  FOUNDATION. 

l-lb.,  aU-in-one-piece,  I  40c  per  lb.  tor  heavy. 

V-Groove,84  per  1,000    50c       "        ••      light. 

Less  for  lots  of  10,000  I     Send   for    Samples 

and  Price-List. 

A.  F.  STAUFFEK  A:  CO., 

ISEtf  STERLING,  ILLS. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

IAVIIili    furnish    Warranted    Italian 
Queen-Bees    for    $1.00    each  ;    Tested 
Queens  for  $2.00  each.    Delivered  tiy  mail. 
PETER  BRICKEY,Lawreiicebtire,  Ky. 

ISElOt 


MANUFACTORY 

POR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others 
with 

Hives,  Sections,  Slilpplng-Crates, 
Supers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds.  I  make  a  specialty  of  LANGSTROTH 
AND  MODEST  HIVES.  Correspondence  with 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address,    • 

GEORGE  TAYI,OK, 

Ilitf  DUNDEE,  Kane  Co.,  ILLS. 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEFEB'S  ADVISEE. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  is  published  erery 
Week,  at  Ten  ShillinKs  and  lOd.  per  annum,  and 
contains  the  best  practical  Information  for  the 
time  being,  showing  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  one  year,  for  $3.50. 


200  Colonies  Italian  &  Hybrid  Bees 

IN  9  and  10  frame  hives,  alt  strong  and  healthy, 
wintered  in  the  cellar.  Will  deliverthem  aboard 
of  cars— for  Italians,  It^S.SO  ;  Hybrids  at  !tf>'7.50. 
Will  puarantee  as  represented,  or  money  refunded 
Itallaa  QueeiiB— Untested,  lii.OO  ;  Tested.  $2.50. 
Send  money  by  P.  O.  Order  or  Registered  Letter. 
16W8t  r..  «J,  DIEHi:.,  BUTLER.  IND. 


Bee-Hives,  Honey-Boxes,  Sections. 

Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  the  World. 

Capacity,  one  car-load  per  day.    Best  of  goods  at 
lowest  prices.    Write  for  price-list. 

C.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO. 

SlAtf.  WATEKTOWN,  WIS 
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ALLEY'S  QUEENS. 

KEAOy  JUNE    1,  1886. 

■WARKANTED  Queens,  by  mail $1  00 

per  !^  Doz...    5  00 

SELECT  "  "       each 125 

perS^Ooz...    7  00 

TESTED  "  "        each I  50 

By  adding  50  cents  to  any  of  the  above  pricPs  we 
will  send  the  Handy  Book,  or  a  Drone  and  Queen 
Trap,  by  mall.  HESIKX  AI.CKT. 

20Atf  WBNHAM,  MASS. 

ROOT'S  SIMPLICITY  HIVES, 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Sepa- 
rators, Ac,  of  Boot's  Manufacture, 
sUipped  from  Uere  at  Uts  prices. 

Also  S.  hives  of  Southern  yellow  pine,  and 

Bee-Keepers'  Supplies  in  general.    Also 

Bee-Books,   Italian    Queens,    Nuclei 

and    Colonies.     Price    List   Free. 

SWly        J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 

Dadant'sFoundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 

DOWN,  DOWN,  DOWN! 

We  Come! 

^\S  ALL  kinds  of  APIARIAN  FIXTURES,  we 
\J  quote  lower  prices  in  our  lH8ii  Circular  than  we 
ever  have  before,  on  all  kinds  of  practical  hives 
now  in  use,  on  Metal  Corners  and  all-woori  frames 
and  the  V-groove  Section, Smokers  and  Extractors. 
In  facteverylhlnB  pertHinlng  to  Bee-Culture.  Be 
sure  and  8«nd  for  our  Circular  before  purchasing 
your  Supplies  for  the  season. 

14Wtf  MAZEPPA,  ffONN. 

A  YEAR  AMONG  THE  BEES, 

UFA'S  G 

A  Talk  about  some  o.f  the  Implements,  Plans 

and  Practices  of   a  Bee-keeper  of   -2^  years^ 

Exveriejice,  who  has  for  H  yt-aTft  made  the 

Production  of   Honey  his   Exclv^ii^e 

Business. 


B'S'  JDT^,.  C-  O-  3S^ILXj:E:Ti- 


Frlce.  TS  cents,  by  mail.  This  is  a  new  work 
of  about  1 14  pa^es.  well-printed  and  nicely  bound 
In  cloth.    Address, 

THOS.  O.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

©23  &  92.5  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  AMERICAN   APICUI.TUHIST 

(ESTABLISHED  IN   18ft3.) 

WILL  be  mailed  to  anyaddress  forSmonths.on 
receipt  of  25  cts.  In  stamps.  Sumple  copies 
free.    Adiireas, 
12Atf      AM.  APICULTURIST.  Wenham,  Mass. 


Given's  Foundation  Press 

THE  OIVE\  PRESS  stands  in   the  front 
ranb   for  manufacturine    POUND ATION 
In  Wired  Fr»im»*8.  as  well   as  foundation   for 
SECTIONS.     Without  adiasentlns  voice,  all  of 
ourcu-*toQier«  afBrm  it«  «upprtr>rity. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Samples. 

J.  R.  CALDW^ELL  as  CO.. 
lAtf  HOOPESTON,  Vermillion  Co.,  ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,  MAKUAI,  OF  THE  APIARY. 

I3,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14tti  I'heiiMiind  *J  nst  Out! 

lOth  Thousand  Sold  in  Ja8t  Four  Months! 
S.OOO  Sold  Since  May.  1883. 

More  than  ^i"  pajzes.  and  more  than  50  dne  lllus- 
tratlons  were  added  in  the  >^th  edition.  I'hewhole 
work  has  been  thorouKhly  revised. and  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-lieepinK.  Itiscertainly 
the  fullest  and  mont  scientitlc  work  treating  of 
bees  in  the  World.  Price,  by  mail. »1. 35.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J.  COOK.  Author  and  Publisher, 

1 A 1  y  Agricultural  College,  Mich. 


Lewis'  V-Groove  One-Piece 

SECTIONS. 

Down,  Down.  Goes  the  Price  ! 

Fir.<i>t  Quality  ^Vliite  Basswood  One- 
Pound  SECTIONS— In    lots  of   500    to 

3.0O0-gl.00  per  1,000. 

Special  Freight  Rates 

If  .3.000  or  more  are  wanted,  write  for  special 
prices  delivered  to  you.  freight  paid  by  us. 

G.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO., 

WATERTOVVN,  WIS. 

April  15, 1886.  IBWtf 
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CENTS  per  pound,  boxed.  Mnnn 

VonDorn's  Dunham  Brood  IIUIIC 
Foundation.  Circular  Free.QnHnr 
T.Ii.VonDorn,  Omaha, iVeb.  DcllCl 


Vandervort  GomI)  Fdn.  Mills, 

Send  Tor  Samples  A  Reduced  Prlce'Llst. 

Atf      J.  VANDERVOST,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


Bee-Keepers'  Supplies, 

OF  ALL  KINDS, 

Sections  &  Comb  Foundation 

A    SPECIALTY. 

i25  colonies  of  Bees  for  saie 

InQuinbyframeSy  mnsUy  Italians. 

tW  These  Bees  will  be  SOLD 
CHEAP.  Send  for  prices.  Also, 
for  Illustrated  Price-List. 

•  'i'tilW.  E.  C1.AKK,  BaccesBortoL.C.  Root. 
UAI3t  OHISKANY.  Oneida  County,  N.Y. 


Dadant's  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.   See  Advertisement  In  another  colamn. 


BEESWAX. 

We  pay  SOc.  per  lb.,  dellTered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mistakes,  the  shipper's  name 
Bhoald  always  be  on  each  package. 

THOS.  O.  NEWMAN  Sz  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  street,      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Dadant'sFoundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  tn  another  column. 

DOYOU  EAT  CANDY? 

SEND  $1.25  and  I  will  express 5  lb.  Todd's  Honey 
Candies,  same  as  made  a  sensation  at  last  Penn- 
sylvania State  Fair.  Remember, every  pound  sold 
helps  the  honey  trade.  Special  rates  forquantities 
for  Fairs.  Diidant  Foundation  always  in  stock  wt 
market  prices.  Bees.  Queens.  Hives.  Smokers. 
Vol.  I  of  Frank  Cheshire  9  NVw  Book  m-illed  free 
fnr|12...0.  ARTHUR  TODI». 

191U  Germantown  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
17AlOt 


TWO-POUND 

SECTIONS. 

Job  Iiot— Ch.eapl 

WE  have  on  hand  a  Job  Lot  of  25,000 
One-Piece  Sections  with  square  eroove, 
which  we  will  close  out  at  $3.50  per  1.000,  or 
$■2.00  for  .=>00.  The  size  is  ;  top  and  bottom, 
6inche8:  sides, 5^  inch;  width  of  section,  \% 
Inches — narrow  tops. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  92.">  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

TTAIjIAN  Queens,   by  return  mail.    Tested, 
$1.00:  Untested,  7.5  cts.    Bv  permission,  I  refer 
to  Mr.  I.  R.  Good.  N:t  pnanee.  Ind. 
22A3t       Geo.  Stnckman,  Nappanee,  Ind. 


The  NEWJeddon  Hive. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
Inventor  by  which  we  shall  make  and  sell  the 
Heddon  Reversible  Hive,  both  at  wholesale 
and  retail  ;   nailed  and  also  in  the  flat. 


The  entrravin^  pives  a  good  idea  of  the  hive. 
The  brood-cliaoiber  is  in  two  sections;  also  the 
^urplusarrangement.  which  may  be  interchanged 
or  inverted  at  will.  The  cover,  bottom-board,  and 
top  and  buttora  of  each  sectional  case  has  one-half 
of  a  regular  bee-space,  so  that  the  surplus  cases 
with  the  sections,  may  be  placed  between  the  two 
brood-chambers, or  the  latter  may  be  transposed 
or  inverted— in  fact,  all  parts  of  this  hive  are 
perfectly  interchangeable.  The  brood-frames  will 
ALL  be  bored  for  wires. 

A  SAMPLE  HIVE  includes  the  bottom-board 
and  stand  ;  a  slatted  honey-board,  and  cover  ;  two 
6-inoh  brood-chambers,  each  containing  H  frames  ; 
two  surplus  arrangements,  each  containing  28  one- 
pound  sections,  one  with  wide  frames  and  separa- 
tors, and  the  other  without  separators.  This  latter 
chamber  can  b3  interchanged  with  the  other 
stories,  but  cannot  be  reversed.  It  is  NAILET>  AND 
PAINTED,  and  ready  for  immediate  use.  Price, 
H.Od,  complete. 

It  Is  absolutely  eiiaentlnl  to  order  one 
nailed  hive  as  a  pattern  rorputtluir  thoae 
In  the  flat  tosether  correctly. 

HIVES  READY  TO  NAIL.-In  flllingorders  for 
these  hives,  in  the  flat,  we  make  H  different  com- 
binattons.  so  that  our  customers  may  make  a 
selection  from  the  sample  nailed  hive,  without 
waiting  for  us  to  quote  prices,  and  the  different 
kinds  will  be  known  by  the  following  numbers  : 

No.  1  consists  of  the  stand,  bottom-board, 
cover,  two  fi-inch  brood-chambers,  16  frames,  and 
the  slatted  honey  board.    Price,  9^1. 5S  each. 

No.  3  is  the  same  as  No.  l,  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containing  2H  sections  without 
separators— interchangeable,  but  not  reversible.- 
Price.  $2.00  each. 

No.  3  is  the  same  as  No.  2,  with  two  surplus  sto- 
ries as  therein  described.    Price,  $3. SO  each. 

No.  4  is  the  same  as  No.  l,  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containing  2H  sections  In  wide 
frames  with  sepwrators,  which  can  be  reversed, 
in  verted,  and  interchanged,  the  same  as  the  brood- 
cnambers.    Price,  itftS.UO  each. 

No.  5  Is  the  same  as  No.  4,  with  two  surplus 
arrangements  as  therein  described.  Price,  JStJ.OO. 

No.  O  cont;iins  all  the  parts  as  described  In  the 
sample  nailed  hive.    Price.  Sf«i8.'3'-»  each. 

Those  des'ring  the  hives ifif'ioiif  the  stand.honey- 
board  or  sections,  may  make  the  following  deduc- 
tions from  the  abcjve  prices  :  Stand,  14  cents; 
honey-board,  h  cents  ;  and  the  2.'^  or  .''ifi  sections,  as 
the  case  may  be.  at  ^  cent  each,  respectively. 

We  will  also  make  the  folliiwing  deductions  on 
quantities  ordered  all  at  one  time  :  For  lo  or  more 
hives.  r>  per  cent,  discount ;  fur  25  or  more  hives, 
7  i-2percent.;  for  r>n  or  more,  lopercent. 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison-St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Doolittle's  Queens. 

For  Prices,  Ac,  see  page  221. 


FLAT -BOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

high  side-wrJIs.4  to  Ifi  square  feet  tc 
the  pound.  Circular  and  samples  frea 
J.  VAN  DKUSEN  &  SONS, 
Sole  Manufacturera, 
Sprout  Brook,  Mont.  *^^k,  V.  Y. 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 


Voinn.     June  9, 1886.     No.  23. 


Tliere  's  Always  a  river  to  cross, 

Always  an  effort  to  make, 
If  there 's  anything  good  to  win. 

Any  rich  prize  to  take. 

The  rougher  the  way  that  we  take, 
The  stouter  the  heart  and  the  nerve  ; 

The  stones  in  our  path  we  break, 
But  ne'er  from  our  impulse  swerve  ; 

For  the  glory  we  hope  to  win. 
Our  labors  we  count  no  loss  ; 

Never  pause  and  murmur  because 
Of  the  river  we  have  to  cross. 


Tycard  Sons,  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  have   sent 
us  their  price  list  of  Glass  Honey  Jars. 


The  Cincinnati  Exposition  opens  on 
Sept.  1  and  closes  on  Oct.  n,  1886.  This  is 
the  thirteenth  annual  exhibition.  Full  par- 
ticulars may  be  obtained  of  L.  H.  McCam- 
mon,  the  Secretary,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A  Queen-Introducing  Cage,  from 
Peter  Brickey,  Lawrencoburg,  Ky.,  is  on  our 
desk,  and  as  requested  is  placed  in  our 
Museum.  It  is  similar  to  the  one  illustrated 
in  "  Alley's  Bee-Keepers'  Handy-Book,"  on 
page  201. 


The  Basilian  Friars,  of  Northern 
Greece,  for  a  breach  of  one  of  their  rules, 
sentence  the  offender  to  a  week's  "  Lenten 
fare,"  consisting  of  "milk,  barley-bread  and 
honey  "—not  a  very  disagreeable  sentence 
we  should  imagine. 


We  liave  Keeelved  from  the  publisher, 
Mr.  A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio,  T.  B.  Terry's 
new  book  on  "  The  Winter  Care  of  Horses 
and  Cattle,"  considered  from  a  humane 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  a  dollars-and- 
cents  view,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
relation  one  bears  to  the  other.  Price  40 
cents.  It  contains  50  large  pages,  and 
points  out  with  certainty  and  in  detail  the 
most  humane  and  profitable  treatment  for 
horses  and  cattle.  It  can  be  obtained  of 
the  publisher  or  at  this  oflace. 


Bce-Snit  In  Calirornla.— On  page  :!.")« 
the  statement  is  made  that  this  suit  has 
Mgain  been  lost.  Mr.  liohn  has  asked  for  a 
new  trial,  claiming  that  the  .iury  were 
instructed  erroneously  l)y  the  court  on  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "  willful  "  and  "  neg- 
ligence." That  our  readers  may  see  what 
these  instructions  were,  we  copy  some  of 
them  us  follows  : 

The  word  willfully,  when  applied  to  the 
intent  with  which  an  act  is  done  or  omitted, 
applies  simply  a  purpose  or  willingness  to 
commit  the  act  or  make  the  omission  re- 
ferred to.  It  does  not  require  any  intent  to 
violate  law  or  to  Injure anothororto  acquire 
any  advantage. 

The  word  negligence  imports  a  want  of 
such  attention  to  the  nature  or  probable 
consequences  of  the  act  or  omission  as  a 
prudent  man  ordinarily  bestows  in  acting 
in  his  own  concerns. 

It  is  negligence  in  the  owner  of  bees  to 
keep  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
trespass  upon  and  injure  the  property  of 
another. 

It  is  a  well  established  rule  of  law  that 
every  person  must  so  use  and  control  his 
own  property  as  not  to  injure  the  property 
of  any  other  person. 

If  you  find  from  the  evidence  that  the 
defendant's  bees  did  injure  the  plaintiff's 
grapes  either  while  said  grapes  were  on  the 
vines  or  while  they  were  drying  on  trays, 
then  defendant  Is  responsible  to  plaintiffs 
for  such  injury,  and  it  is  for  you  to  deter- 
mine from  the  evidence  in  the  ease  the 
amount  of  money  that  will  compensate 
plaintiffs  for  such  injury. 

Although  a  person  can  only  have  a  quali- 
fied property  in  bees,  the  person  having 
them  in  his  possession  is  liable  for  any 
injury  they  may  do  to  the  property  of 
another  person  :  and  they  are  in  the  posses- 
sion and  under  the  control  of  the  owner  of 
the  hive  as  long  as  they  continue  to  use  the 
hive  as  their  home.  The  owner  of  the  hive 
does  not  cease  to  be  the  owner  of  or  lose 
his  control  of  the  bees  simply  because  they 
are  off  of  the  owner's  premises  gathering 
honey  or  pollen  to  store  in  the  hive  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  habits  of  the 
bees.  It  is  only  when  the  bees  leave  the 
hive,  escape  from  the  owner  of  the  hive  and 
their  identity  is  lost,  that  the  owner  of  the 
hive  ceases  to  be  their  owner. 

Trespass  is  any  misfeasance  or  act  of  one 
man  whereljy  another  is  injuriously  treated 
and  damnified  either  in  his  person  or  prop- 
erty, and  the  term  any  misfeasance  signifies 
the  doing  of  a  wrongful  act  or  the  improper 
performance  of  a  lawful  act,  and  the  Court 
instructs  j'ou  that  the  bee-keeping  and 
culture  of  bees  in  apiaries  is  a  lawful 
occupation. 


National    Bee-Keepers'     Union.— On 

page  .'357  will  be  noticed  a  portion  of  the 
First  Annual  Report  of  the  Manager  of  the 
National  Bee-Keepers'  Union,  which  is  now 
being  sent  to  all  the  members,  with  a  blank 
voting  paper  to  be  used  in  voting  for  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  ;  together  with  a  call 
for  dues  ('3.5  cents)  and  one  assessment  ($1) 
for  the  year  commencing  on  July  1,  1886. 
In  order  to  explain  and  answer  some 
inquiries  we  will  add  that  the  Union  is  a 
voluntary  affair.  To  remain  a  member 
requires  2,')  cents  a  year  annual  dues,  besides 
the  assessments  called  for.  If  the  assess- 
ments or  dues  are  not  paid  within  the 
specified  time  —  membership  ceases  ;  all 
claims  against  former  members  are  lost,  and 
all  claims  to  the  protection  of  the  Union  are 
dissolved.  It  is  not  intended  to  have  more 
than  one  assessment  a  year,  unless  some 
urgent  case  should  make  it  necessary,  and 
then  there  are  but  few  who  would  not 
cheerfully  respond  to  a  call  for  an  extra 
dollar. 


The  Calll'urnia   Honey  Crop  for  the 

present  year  gives  promise  of  being  large 
and  of  excellent  quality.  A  trade  circular 
from  San  Francisco  renjarks  thus  : 

The  promised  abundance  of  honey  this 
seaton,  the  liberal  supply  now  in  foreign 
markets,  and  the  extreme  cheapness  of 
alnuist  every  article  of  consumption,  especi- 
ally of  sugars,  syrups  and  the  like,  which 
come  into  competition  with  honey,  make 
it  altogether  improbable  that  anything 
approaching  fancy  values  will  be  realized, 
although  for  superior  (lualities  compara- 
tively good  figures  may  be  obtained,  pro- 
vided we  are  favored  with  free  foreign 
orders.  The  first  new  comb  of  the  season, 
a  sample  lot  of  extra  choice,  brought  14 
cents. 

The  California  Grocer  says  that  the  crop 
of  188.5  was  about  1,2.")0,000  pounds.  The 
foreign  export  from  San  Francisco  during: 
the  year  was  approximately  8,800  cases.  The 
shipments  East  by  rail  were  360,000  pounds 
from  San  Francisco,  and  010,000  pounds 
from  Los  Angeles,  including  both  comb  and 
extracted.  We  notice  that  another  Califor- 
nia paper  estimates  the  crop  of  1885  at 
2,000,000  pounds,  and  the  crop  of  the  United 
States  for  1885  was  put  down  at  26,000,000 
pounds.  We  do  not  think  these  figures  are 
quite  large  enough,  though  it  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly poor  crop. 


Barrels  for  extracted  honey  is  an  impor- 
tant item.  Much  good  honey  is  ruined  by 
being  put  into  old  molasses  and  whisky 
barrels.  Some  very  foolish  persons  have 
used  old  kerosene  barrels  for  extracted 
honey.  One  case  of  the  latter  came  under 
our  notice  only  a  short  time  ago  ;  and  of 
necessity  the  honey  was  entirely  spoiled. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  use  very  large  barrels  ; 
they  are  so  troublesome  to  handle,  and 
generally  hold  too  much  honey  to  be  easily 
sold. 

The  best  packages  are  soft-wood  kegs 
made  of  "Norway  pine."  They  are  con- 
venient to  handle,  and  are  well  suited  to 
cater  to  the  popular  demand  for  honey  in 
small  packages.  When  compared  with  large 
barrels  holding  from  300  to  500  pounds 
each,  they  are  fully  as  cheap  and  often 
cheaper.  They  need  no  waxing,  but  should 
be  thoroughly  scalded  with  boilihg  water 
before  used,  but  not  "  soaked."  Considering 
the  cost  and  trouble  of  waxing,  the  loss  of 
honey  by  leakage,  and  the  ease  with  which 
these  kegs  can  be  handled  and  shipped,  with 
an  actual  saving  in  original  cost,  it  is 
apparent  that  they  are  the  best.  Often  a 
five  or  ten  gallon  keg  of  honey  can  be  sold 
where  a  barrel  might  go  begging  for  a 
customer. 


Adulteration  a  Crime.— The  Monetary 
Times  of  Toronto,  contains  this  item : 
"  Vermont  has  passed  a  law  making  the 
adulteration  of  maple  sugar  or  honey  with 
any  substance  whatever,  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  from  $2.'}  to  S.50."  Do  any  of  our 
Vermont  subscribers  know  of  the  passage 
of  such  a  law'?  We  hope  that  if  such  a  law 
exists,  that  it  will  be  rigidly  enforced. 


fS~  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Jotjknal 
will  be  sent  free  upon  application.  Any  one 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview, by  sending  the  names  to  this  office, 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 
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Replies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


[It  is  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  in  tliis  Department  in  less  time 
than  one  montb.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them ;  get  them  returned,  and  then  And 
space  for  them  in  the  Jouknai,.  If  you  are 
In  a  "hurry"  for  replies,  do  not  ask  for 
them  to  be  inserted  here.— Ed.] 


Shading  Hiyes— Di?isioii-Boarils. 

Query,  No.  261.— 1.  Whatis  the  best  way 
to  make  both  artiticial  and  natural  shade  for 
hives  with  thin  walls?  2.  How  is  the  best 
kind  of  a  division-board  made'/— E.  B. 

1.  We  shade  our  hives  under  trees 
and  cover  them  with  a  rough  board 
roof.  2.  Our  division-board  is  a  Ji- 
inch  board  with  oil-cloth  rounded 
over  the  ends  to  make  a  tight  fit  and 
loosen  easily. — Dadais^t  &  Son. 

1.  Artificial  shade  is  all  that  is  used 
in  my  apiary.  A  shade-board  made 
of  any  cheap  lumber  or  shingles  suits 
me  best.— G.  W.  Bemakee. 

1.  For  artificial,  use  a  thin  board; 
for  natural,  use  grape-vines.  2.  I  use 
an  inch  board  the  size  of  the  inside  of 
the  hive  below  the  rabbet,  tacking  on 
the  top-bar  of  a  frame  for  it  to  hang 
by.  To  make  it  fit  tightly  and  still 
not  swell  tight  in  wet  weather,  tack 
strips  from  old  rubber  boot-legs  to  the 
sides  and  bottom.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

1.  I  prefer  a  light  board  2x3  feet 
held  in  place  by  a  weight.  I  have  used 
sun-flowers  to  good  advantage.  2.  It 
is  made  by  the  bees,  and  is  a  good 
•worker  comb.  If  it  is  not  tight  fit- 
ting, and  you  wish  it  to  be  so,  tack 
strips  of  cloth  to  its  edges.— W.  Z. 
Hutchinson. 

1.  Grape-vines  or  trees,  fornatural 
shade,  being  sure  of  good  circulation 
of  air ;  that  is,  not  having  so  dense  a 
shade  near  the  ground  as  to  stop  cir- 
culation. For  artificial  shade,  boards 
projecting  on  the  south  side  over  the 
hive  with  an  air-space  under,  or  a 
bunch  of  tall  grass  or  hay  laid  on  top 
with  a  stick  of  fire-wood  for  ballast.  Do 
you  think  that  thin  walls  are  as  good 
as  inch  walls  V  2.  I  have  never  seen 
a  division-board  that  fully  suited  me. 
I  am  using  a  plain  pine  board  Jg-ineh 
thick,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a 
close  enough  tit  without  making  it  too 
hard  to  move. — C.  C.  Miller. 

1.  Trees  are  the  best  natural  shade. 
In  using  such  the  "  bees  wont  go  to 
Mahomet,"  so  you  must  carry  them 
to  the  trees.  For  artificial  shade  I 
have  found  nothing  better  than  a  flat 
board  laid  on  top  of  the  hives,  and 
large  enough  for  the  purpose,  "  a  la 
Heddon."  A  little  ingenuity  and  a 
■wide  board  or  a  piece  of  old  sail-cloth 
or  burlap  will  make  all  the  shade  re- 
quired. 2.  A  piece  of  3;(-inch  deal, 
the  size  of  the  frame,  with  the  top- 


bar  nailed  on,  makes  as  good  a 
division-board  as  anything.  —  J.  E. 
Pond,  Jr. 

1.  The  best  shade  is  a  wide  shade- 
board  raised  by  cross-pieces  so  as  to 
rest  about  4  or  6  inches  above  the 
hives.  If  we  are  afraid  of  wind,  we 
can  arrange  to  place  bricks  on  the 
under  side,  which  will  weight  the 
boards  and  yet  not  show.  I  use  cross- 
boards  4  inches  wide  and  connect 
these  by  a  third  board  so  nailed  as  to 
hold  one  or  two  bricks. — A.  J.  Cook. 

What  the  best  way  is  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  can  give  you  my  way.  My  hives 
are  among  grape-vines  on  all  sides. 
I  also  use  a  board  larger  than  the  top 
of  the  hive,  letting  it  project  on  the 
south  and  west  sides.  2.  I  use  divis- 
ion-boards that  just  fit  the  inside  of 
the  hive,  made  of  ?|-inch  lumber ; 
also  Jij-inch  lumber,  but  I  see  no  dif- 
ference. Nail  it  on  a  top-bar  of  a 
frame,  and  let  it  hang  on  the  metal 
strip  that  holds  the  frames.  In  win- 
ter I  use  a  division-board  for  small 
colonies  2  inches  thick,  packed  with 
chaff.— II.  D.  Cutting. 

1.  Where  hives  cannot  be  protected 
by  the  shade  of  trees  or  vines,  a  large 
shade-board  is  a  good  thing.  2.  To 
make  aserviceable  division-board,  cut 
a  board  2  inches  shorter  than  the 
hive  is  inside,  and  nail  cleats  on  the 
ends.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

1.  All  should  be  shaded,  and  when 
so,  the  thin-walled  hives  are  coolest. 
Let  natural  shade  go,  and  shade  your 
hives  with  a  board,  or  combination  of 
boards  measuring  2x3  feet.  2.  We 
need  no  division-boards,  I  think. — 
James  Heddon. 

Pure  Oueens—MatinE  of  Oiieens, 

Query,  No.  262.— 1.  Would  an  Italian 
(juecn  reared  from  the  egg-,  by  a  black 
colony  of  bees,  be  as  pure  as  one  reared  by 
an  Italian  colony  ?  2.  Is  a  queen  reluctant 
to  mate  with  a  drone  from  the  same  hive 
that  she  herself  is  from  ? — J.  M.  C. 

1.  Yes.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

1.  I  think  so.  2.  This  can  only  be 
guessed  at.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

1.  I  think  so  assuredly.  2.  No  one 
knows,  but  from  analogy  I  should  say 
no.— A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  Yes.  2.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
queen  could  tell  from  what  hive  a 
drone  tame  ;  if  she  could,  I  doubt  her 
having  any  objections  to  one  from  the 
same  hive  as  herself. — W.  Z.  Hutch- 
inson. 

1.  Yes,  of  course.  2.  We  think  not. 
— Dadant  &  Son. 

1.  Yes.  2.  Yes,  exceedingly  so. 
The  queen's  disposition  to  mate  with 
a  drone  of  a  foreign  scent  is  so  great 
that  I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
get  them  to  unite  with  such  drones 
though  not  at  all  related. — G.  L. 
Tinker. 

1.  I  think  they  would,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  nursing  bees  exercise 
any  influence  as  to  the  purity  of 
blood,  by  merely  nursing  the  young 
queens.  I  have  had  large  experience 
in  this  matter,  and  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  neither  the  worker  nor 
royal  progeny  of  one  race  of  bees  is 


affected  in  the  least  by  being  nursed 
and  fed  by  another  race.— G.  W. 
Demaree. 

1.  There  is  no  reason  either  in 
theory,  or  practical  facts,  that  would 
tend  to  show  that  she  is  not.  I  should 
consider  her  progeny  pure  if  she  was 
purely  mated.  2.  No  one  can  tell.  I 
do  not  think  that  any  difference  will  be 
discovered,  however.— J.  E.  Pond, Jr. 

1.  Just  as  surely  as  a  child  of  yours 
tended  by  a  black  nurse-girl  would 
grow  up  a  white  child.  2.  At  a  guess 
I  should  say  she  would  hardly  recog- 
nize the  difference,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  she  might.— C.  C.  Miller. 


StrainiiiE  and  Parifying  f  ai. 

Query,  No.  263.— What  is  the  best  and 
quickest  way  of  straining  and  purifying 
wax  ?  I  am  experimenting  with  some  of  my 
bees,  to  secure  the  greatest  yield  of  wax  and 
less  of  honey.  Out  of  a  hundred  hives  I  get 
a  good  deal  of  wax,  as  I  remove  it  freely  : 
but  I  do  not  like  the  looks  of  it  after  it  is 
strained.  I  am  at  a  16ss  to  know  how  to  get 
rid  of  the  sub-strata  of  impurities  after  it  is 
strained  and  cooled.— Austin,  Tex. 

The  sun  wax -extractor  promises  to 
be  the  best  for  extracting  wax.  By 
its  use  there  is  no  substrata  of  im- 
purities to  get  rid  of.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

I  have  no  trouble  in  obtaining  nice 
wax  with  any  of  our  modern  tin  wax- 
extractors.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  about 
improved  wax-extractors,  I  have  the 
best  success  with  a  large  kettle  and 
bags  of  thin  burlap.  To  purify  the 
wax  frequent  melting  in  plenty  of  hot 
water  gives  me  the  Liest  results.  Hot 
wax  should  never  come  in  contact 
with  cold  water.— G.  W.  Dbjiaree. 

!Melt  it  over  a  great  deal  of  water, 
and  do  not  boil  too  highly.  Let  it 
cool  slowly,  and  strain  over  a  sieve  if 
you  choose.— Dadant  &  Son. 

To  every  10  pounds  of  wax  add  1 
quart  of  water  and  1  pint  of  good 
vinegar.  When  all  is  melted,  strain 
and  put  it  in  a  warm  place  so  that  it 
will  cool  slowly.  When  cold,  scrape 
the  dirt  from  the  bottom  where  it  will 
be  found  all  together,  leaving  the  wax 
clean  and  nice.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  than  to 
allow  the  wax  to  cool  in  deep  tin-cans 
surrounded  by  sawdust,  or  some  non- 
conductor of  heat.  As  the  wax  cools 
very  slowly  the  impurities  settle  to 
the  bottom.  The  cans  should  be 
smaller  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top. 
— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Melt  a  large  quantity  together, 
having  it  deep  rather  than  shallow  ; 
let  it  cool  very  slowly,  and  you  will 
succeed  in  scraping  off  all  impurities 
from  the  bottom.— C.  C.  Miller. 

Melt  it  in  water,  and  continue  the 
melting  process  till  it  becomes  clear. 
When  cold,  after  first  melting,  most 
of  the  sediment  will  be  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cake.  Shave  this  sedi- 
ment off,  and  melt  it  over  again  ; 
shave  off  the  sediment  and  so  con- 
tinue till  all  is  clear.  Two  or  three 
meltings  at  the  most  has  been  found 
sufficient  with  myself,  even  when  ex- 
ceedingly dirty  combs  are  used.— J.  E. 
Pond,  Jr. 
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Explanatory.— The  figures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Tliose  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  marl<  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  center  of  the  State  named; 
6  north  of  the  center;  9  south;  0+  east; 
♦O  west;  and  this  6  northeast;  V3  northwest: 
o~  southeast;  and  P  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


For  tne  Amenoan  Bee  Journal. 


Constructing  Bee-Hives. 


C.  W.   DAYTON. 


There  are  many  different  arrange- 
ments for  joining  the  covers  and  npper 
apartments  to  the  brood -cliamber,  of 
which  the  mitre,  rabbet  and  telescope 
joints  comprise  the  greater  number. 
There  seems  to  be  an  idea  with  some 
that  a  hive-cover  cannot  be  perfect 
without  some  sort  of  a  rim  attached, 
whether  the  rim  is  2  inches  wide  to 
serve  the  purpose,  or  8  inches  wide  to 
cover  a  case  of  sections.  These  joints 
are  calculated  to  keep  out  cold  and 
water.  There  is  nothing  better  than 
a  quilt  spread  over  the  hive  held  in 
place  by  a  straight  board  carrying  a 
small  sized  stone.  That  arrangement 
forms  the  closest  lifting  of  all  the 
joints,  I  believe. 

As  surplus  stories  are  adjusted  after 
the  cold  of  the  spring,  and  before  it 
begins  in  the  fall,  a  cold-excluding 
joint  is  as  useless  for  its  intention,  as 
It  is  restrictive  of  needful  circulation 
in  mid-summer.  There  is  nothing  to 
go  in  at  the  joint  but  a  driven  rain, 
and  that  would  not  get  on  the  combs, 
but  would  run  down  on  the  inside  of 
the  hive ;  and  bees  that  are  loitering 
their  time  away  on  the  side  of  the 
hive  ought  to  get  wet. 

Though  water  would  not  be  very 
objectionable,  I  believe  that  it  is 
usually  the  case  that  driven  rain 
could  not  enter  a  joint  between  two 
parts  of  a  hive,  because  of  the  wax 
and  propolis  deposited  there ;  as  I 
have  known  on  several  occasions  four- 
story  hives  being  tipped  over,  and 
remained  unseparated  and  were 
righted  by  lifting  by  the  topmost 
part. 

Since  using  these  arrangments  side 
by  side  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
them,  I  greatly  favor  putting  one 
hive  on  another  as  though  they  were 
ordinary  boxes.  In  the  construction 
of  hives  of  this  kind  it  requires  not 
much  more  than  one-half  of  the  labor 
and  three-fourths  of  the  expense  of 
the  other  kind  of  hives,  and  this  in 
producing  honey  at  5  cents  per  pound, 
as  we  may  have  to  do  in  a  few  years, 
will  be  quite  a  saving.  Since  begin- 
ning apiculture,  and  not  being  satis- 
fied to  follow  exactly  in  the  footprints 
of  others,  it   has   been   a  continued 


change  from  one  arrangement  to 
another,  so  that  years  of  study  and 
experiment  have  led  me  to  adopt  the 
above  cheap,  practical  and  efiHcient 
arrangement. 

While  a  plain  cleated  board  does 
well  for  a  cover,  the  one  I  like  best  is 
a  %-inch  cleated  board,  }4  inch  each 
way  larger  than  the  hive,  containing 
in  its  upper  side,  to  prevent  warping, 
saw  cuts  4  inches  apart,  running  with 
tlie  grain  and  J^-inch  in  depth.  Then 
it  is  covered  with  tin  extending  down 
on  the  sides  3^  of  an  inch  below  the 
edge  of  the  board.  The  tin  should  be 
cut  and  soldered  at  the  corners,  so  as 
to  fit  closely,  a  tin  handle  soldered  to 
the  centre  of  the  top,  and  a  coat  of 
paint  makes  it  complete.  In  this  1 
find  a  cover  that  is  cheap  in  the  end, 
is  not  disturbed  by  wind,  never  leaks, 
and  in  connection  with  a  qiult  laid 
over  the  brood-nest,  makes  a  very 
lieat-confining  joint. 

Bradford,  <5  Iowa. 


Country  Gentleman. 


Tlie  Ventilation  of  Hives. 


L.  C.   ROOT. 


In  my  own  locality  (Central  New 
York)  the  period  is  so  short  during 
which  we  must  secure  our  surplus 
honey,  that  we  must  manage  our  bees 
on  the  non-swarming  plan  ;  and  every 
bee-keeper  is  aware  that  to  control 
swarming,  care  must  be  exercised  in 
shading  and  ventilating  the  hives.  In 
any  section  where  it  is  found  difficult 
to  prevent  swarming,  a  properly  ar- 
ranged ventilator  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hive  is  very  essential.  Infact,  I  might 
say  that  I  consider  a  ventilator  desir- 
able in  any  hive,  whatever  the  loca- 
tion. I  find  that  where  hives  are 
placed  on  pieces  of  4x4  scantling,  they 
are  so  near  the  ground  that  the  air 
which  enters  the  hive  under  the  bot- 
tom-board is  sensibly  cooled,  and  thus 
aids  in  lowering  the  temperature 
within. 

For  many  reasons  I  would  have  the 
ventilation  ample.  To  meet  all  re- 
quirements, an  opening  10x12  inches 
in  the  bottom-board  would  be  found 
none  too  large.  At  each  side  of  this 
opening  nail  a  cleat  with  one  corner 
rabbeted  out,  to  receive  a  slide  by 
which  the  ventilation  can  be  regu- 
lated. 

In  some  of  my  hives,  in  which  I  do 
not  winter  bees,  I  nail  apiece  of  wire- 
cloth  on  the  upper  side  of  the  open- 
ing, to  prevent  the  bees  from  coming 
out  when  the  slide  is  drawn ;  but  for 
various  reasons,  I  prefer  to  have  the 
wire-cloth  on  an  extra  slide,  and  nail 
the  wire-cloth  on  the  under  side  of  it. 
In  this  way,  you  will  be  able  to  close 
the  opening  entirely,  when  necessary  ; 
or  to  admit  the  air  and  confine  the 
bees,  as  required  in  moving  bees ;  the 
wire- screen  may  be  slid  in  place,  or 
both  may  be  left  out,  if  desired.  In 
constructing  this  ventilator,  all  work 
should  be  thoroughly  done,  so  that 
when  closed  it  will  be  perfectly  tight, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  slides  work 
well. 

According  to  my  experience,  bees 
seem  to  winter  better  when  there  is 


an  opening  directly  under  the  cluster. 
They  seem  more  certain  of  tiieir  free- 
dom, and  as  the  dead  bees  fall,  they 
will  drop  out  of  the  hive.  When  only 
the  entrance  is  left  open,  it  often  be- 
comes clogged.  To  secure  the  condi- 
tions which  I  suggest,  some  bee- 
keepers remove  tlie  hives  from  the 
bottom-boards,  and  set  them  directly 
upon  pieces  of  scantling.  I  prefer  the 
ventilator,  as  it  saves  labor,  and  is 
more  agreeable  when  carrying  the 
hives  to  and  from  their  winter 
quarters. 

I  am  not  advising  this  ventilator 
for  such  as  will  not  avail  themselves 
of  its  benefits  in  the  management  of 
their  bees.  There  are  those  who 
think  that  when  they  purchase  a 
movable-comb  hive,  Italian  bees,  a 
smoker,  and  other  fixtures,  they  have 
insured  success,  and  have  no  part  to 
perform  in  the  matter  themselves.  A 
box-hive  with  a  piece  of  bark  for  a 
roof,  is  all  that  will  be  of  value  to 
such,  until  they  learn  that  these 
appliances  are  only  valuable,  as  far  as 
they  can  take  advantage  of  them,  in 
a  more  intelligent  management  of 
their  bees. 

During  an  extended  practical  ex- 
perience, I  have  tested  the  worth  of 
a  good  system  of  ventilation,  and 
have  proved  it  to  be  indispensable. 
If  on  some  warm  day  during  the  best 
honey-How.  any  observing  bee-keeper 
will  test  this  matter  by  opening  the 
ventilator  in  one  hive,  and  leaving  it 
closed  in  the  one  next  to  it,  he  will 
soon  be  convinced  of  its  necessity.  If 
during  such  honey-flow,  bees  are  seen 
idly  clustering  upon  the  front  of  the 
hive,  it  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
they  either  lack  room  for  storing  their 
honey,  or  the  hive  is  not  properly 
ventilated.  For  warmer  climates,  it 
seems  to  me  that  ample  ventilation 
must  be  an  absolute  necessity. 

Mohawk,  5  N.  Y. 


Tlie  National  Bee-Keeners'  Union. 

The  following  is  a  selection  from 
the  report  of  the  General  Manager  for 
the  past  year : 

The  past  year  has  been  an  eventful 
one  for  the  "  National  Bee-Keepers' 
Union,"  which  was  organized  one  year 
ago,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of 
"  protecting  tlte  interests  of  bee- 
keepers," by  "  defending  their 
rights  "  under  the  laws  of  the  differ- 
ent States  where  they  reside. 

Besides  giving  the  moral  encour- 
agement to  the  pursuit  of  bee-keeping 
which  such  a  National  organization 
naturally  bestows,  it  has  materially 
assisted  in  several  cases  where  the 
law  was  invoked  to  crush  the  interests 
of  our  industry. 

In  June  of  last  year  Mr.  Freeborn, 
an  extensive  apiarist  of  Wisconsin, 
was  sued  by  a  neighbor  who  kept  a 
flock  of  sheep,  and  imagined  that  the 
sheep  were  deprived  of  their  pastur- 
age by  Mr.  Freeborn's  bees,  and 
otherwise  annoyed  by  them. 

It  was  understood  that  this  was  to 
be  a  "  test  case,"  and  if  the  plaintiff 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  verdict  in 
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his  favor,  either  by  the  ignorance  or 
prejudice  of  a  jury,  other  bee-lseepers 
would  be  likely  to  be  sued  to  recover 
damages  done  to  pastures,  vineyards, 
and  gardens  by  bees ;  and  any  one 
owning  a  few  square  rods  of  land, 
devoted  to  almost  any  purpose,  may 
try  to  recover  damages  from  all  the 
owners  of  bees  in  the  vicinity. 

As  soon  as  this  Union  was  formed, 
I  made  the  necessary  preparations  to 
defend  this  sheep-bees  case.  Among 
otlier  things  I  wrote  to  Messrs.  Dem- 
aree  and  Pond,  as  both  were  lawyers 
as  well  as  bee-keepers,  to  know  upon 
what  terms  they  would  undertake  tlie 
defense  of  the  case.  Mr.  Demaree 
responded  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  him  to  leave  his  home  at  the  time 
mentioned,  but  if  it  was  deemed 
essential,  he  would  do  so ;  but  sug- 
gested that  the  case  might  be  studied 
by  Mr.  Pond  and  others,  and  "  points 
of  law  "  might  be  written  out  for  use 
by  the  local  attorneys,  and  it  would 
be  less  expensive  and  do  just  as  well 
as  to  take  the  more  expensive  method. 

Mr.  Pond  replied  that  if  it  was 
deemed  necessary  he  would  go  to 
Wisconsin  and  conduct  the  case,  but 
that  he  did  not  think  tlie  Union  could 
afford  to  employ  him,  and  pay  the 
necessary  traveling  expenses.  lie 
said  that  he  could  not  afford  to  do  it 
for  less  than  "  day-pay"  for  the  time 
occupied  in  coming  and  going,  etc. 

After  consulting  with  the  Executive 
Committee,  I  concluded  to  employ 
local  attorneys,  and  have  Messrs. 
Demaree  and  Pond  review  the  case, 
examine  the  authorities,  and  write 
out  "  points  of  law  "  for  use  at  the 
trial. 

This  arrangement  was  made,  and 
the  "  briefs  "  were  prepared  and  sent 
to  me ;  several  other  lawyers  also 
prepared  "  briefs  "  and  presented  them 
to  the  Union.  These  were  all  sent  to 
the  local  attorneys  for  use  at  the  trial. 

I  paid  SoO  each  to  the  two  local 
attorneys,  $25  to  Mr.  Pond,  and  $6 
for  court  fees.  Mr.  Demaree  gener- 
ously donated  his  "brief"  to  the 
"  Union  Defense  Fund." 

The  Judge  made  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  laws  of  the  State, 
and  concluded  that  their  existed  no 
laws  or  rulings  upon  which  he  could 
instruct  the  jury;  and  thus  ended 
that  case. 

The  Union  made  such  a  stir  in  the 
matter,  showing  such  lighting  en- 
thusiasm among  bee-keepers,  that 
there  would  have  been  a  lively  time 
had  there  been  a  trial  on,  the  merits 
of  the  case. 

In  Calitornia,  a  suit  has  been  tried 
in  a  Justices  Court  against  Mr.  13olin, 
for  alleged  damage  done  to  grapes  by 
his  bees.  This  suit  was  lost  )n  the 
lower  court,  because  witnesses  were 
obtained  who  testified  that  they  had 
seen  the  perforation  and  destruction 
of  the  grapes  done  by  Mr.  Bolm's 
bees.  In  vain  did  tlie  defendant's 
attorneys  prove  by  a  score  of  wit- 
nesses that  the  bee's  tongue  could 
only  be  used  to  extract  sweets  from 
the  flowers— not  to  bore  after  them. 
The  evidence  of  the  eye-witnesses  of 
the  i)laiiitilf  had  weight  with  the 
jury,  and  they  accordingly  returned  a 
verdict  against  the  defendant  for  $75 


and  costs  of  suit,  which  amount  to 
over  $60.  The  damages  claimed  were 
$299. 

The  Xational  Bee-Keepers'  Union 
advised  Mr.  Holin  to  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Justice's  Court,  and 
assured  him  that  the  Union  would 
stand  by  him,  and  aid  in  the  appeal 
by  sending  money,  obtaining  legal 
advice,  depositions  from  scientific  ex- 
perts as  to  the  incapability  of  bees  to 
puncture  grapes,  etc.  The  appeal  was 
taken  and  again  lost.  The  represen- 
tative of  the  Union  in  San  Bernardino 
wrote  as  follows  concerning  this  trial: 

"  The  case  occupied  the  Superior 
Corrt  for  live  days,  there  being  about 
twenty  witnesses  on  both  sides.  The 
jury  retired  on  the  evening  of  the 
fifth  day,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
sixth  brought  in  a  verdict  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiff  for  the  sum  of  $25  and 
costs  of  suit.  A  very  strong  defense 
was  made,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
what  we  claim  a  mis-instruction  of 
the  court,  we  would  have  won  the  case. 
The  jury  asked  to  be  instructed  by 
the  court  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"  willful  "  and  "  negligence,"  and  in 
defining  the  latter  is  where  the  error, 
we  claim,  was  committed,  taking  the 
facts  from  the  province  of  the  jury. 
Mr.  Bohn  has  asked  for  a  new  trial." 

As  Manager  I  have  been  appealed  to 
for  advice  and  encouragement  in 
settling  disputes  relative  to  the  inter- 
ests of  bee-keepers,  and  their  rights 
under  existing  law,  and  I  have  cheer- 
fully given  the  necessary  time  and 
attention  to  these  cases,  and  obtained 
legal  advice  in  order  to  "defend  (fee 
rights  of  bee-keepers"  against  jealous 
or  envious  neighbors. 

In  January,  as  Manager  of  the 
National  Bee-Keepers'  Union, I  served 
a  notice  on  the  Rev.  Robert  West, 
editor  of  the  Advance,  to  either  pub- 
lish a  retraction  of  his  false  state- 
ments relative  to  the  manufacture  of 
comb,  filling  it  witii  glucose,  and 
deftly  "  capping  the  so-called  honey- 
cells  by  machinery  " — or  take  the 
consequences  of  a  law  suit.  After 
much  squirming,  he  published  a  re- 
traction, saying :  "  We  were  misled 
by  what  seemedto  be  good  authority." 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Freeborn,  we  are 
well  aware  that  the  bees  did  not 
annoy  or  damage  the  sheep  as 
claimed.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Bohn  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  bees  cannot 
puncture  sound  grapes,  and  that  they 
did  no  damage  to  the  raisin  industry. 
These  cases  grew  out  of  the  jealousy 
and  ill-will  of  neighbors,  and  the  bee- 
keepers should  be  defended  in  their 
rights,  in  the  interest  of  the  pursuit 
in  general. 

A  few  cases  have  been  noted  where 
the  bees  were  a  real  annoyance  and 
in  jury  \o  neighbors— in  all  such  cases 
it'is  but  just  and  right  that  the  bees 
should  be  removed  when  a  com- 
promise cannot  be  otherwise  effected. 

THE   BEE-KEEPBKS   OF   AMERICA 

should  lose  no  time  in  joining  an 
organization  created  fiu'  the  purpose 
of  defending  the  rights  and  protect- 
ing the  interests  of  l)ee-keepert. 
AVhere  lliere  has  been  only  hundreds 
during  the  past  year,  there  should 
have  been  thousands.    It  has  to  some 


extent  been  a  trial  year— an  experi- 
ment. It  has  proven  a  success  even 
with  a  small  membership.  Now  let 
us  all  co-operate,  and,  if  necessary, 
maintain  our  rights  as  bee-keepers  in 
the  highest  courts  of  the  land?  That 
can  be  done  only  by  having  sutficient 
money  to  defray  the  expenses,  and 
such  are  usually  high.  This  will  be  a 
small  matter,  if  all  will  bear  their 
part  of  the  burden.  One  thousand 
dollars  of  expenses  when  divided 
among  1,000  persons,  is  only  a 
dollar  for  each,  and  can  easily  be 
borne  ;  but  when  one  has  to  pay  it  all, 
it  becomes  a  heavy  burden;  and,  to 
many,  one  that  would  be  impossible 
to  bear.  United  effort  is  essential  to 
successfully  defend  our  chosen  pur- 
suit !  If  we  can  raise  a  column  of 
patriots  sufficiently  strong  to  present 
a  formidable  front,  we  shall  dare  the 
envious  ones  to  "  bring  on  their  law- 
suits," and  by  "  an  imposing  array  " 
and  "  unbroken  front,"  gain  a  lasting 
and  permanent  victory ! 

It  is  with  considerable  satisfaction 
that  I  submit  to  the  members  of  the 
Union  the  following 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

There  are  324  members  in  the 
Union,  and  there  has  been  one  assess- 
ment of  $1  each  for  the  Defense 
Fund,  making  $324;  and  2-5  cents  each 
for  the  (General  Fund,  for  printing, 
stamps  and  stationery,  amounting  to 
$81.00.    Total  receipts,  $405.00. 

The  expenditures  on  defense  ac- 
count were  for  legal  expenses  and 
fees  in  the  Freeborn  case,  $131 ;  in 
the  Bohn  case,  $118.75;  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  on  June  1, 
1886,  of  $74.25. 

The  disbursements  from  the  General 
Fund  for  printing,  stamps  and  station- 
ery, have  amounted  to  $66.00,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $15  in  the  treasury. 
****** 

As  I  stated  a  year  ago,  I  neither 
sought  nor  desired  the  office  of 
Manager,  and  accepted  it  as  a  duty.  I 
have  done  my  best  for  the  interest  of 
tlie  Union,  and  am  both  ready  and 
willing  to  transfer  the  office  to  my 
successor  as  soon  as  such  is  elected. 
Fraternally, 

Thomas  G.  Newman, 

General  Manager. 


Read  lit  the  N.  Y.  State  Convention. 

Mm  of  a  New  York  Bee-Keeper. 


WM.   F.  CLARKE. 


A  New  York  bee-keeper,  whose 
native  modesty  forbids  his  name  ap- 
pearing in  print,  has  favored  me  with 
some  notes  of  his  "midnight  mus- 
ings." as  he  calls  them,  and  I  have 
permission  to  utilize  them  in  any  way 
calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of 
bee-keeping.  It  may  be  premised 
that  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  reversible 
frames,  out-door  wintering,  and  hiber- 
iiiitiou.  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
voicing  some  of  these  musings  and 
enabling  my  (|uiet  correspondent  to 
whisper  audibly  for  the  benefit  of 
bee-keepers  generally.  He  is  evi- 
dently   impressed  with    the  duty  of 
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letting  his  voice  be  heard,  for  he  says: 
"  I  expect  to  pass  throuRli  tliis  world 
but  once.  Any  thing  therefore  that 
I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  I  can  show 
to  a  human  being,  or  any  word  that  I 
can  speak  for  others,  or  any  new  light 
I  can  throw  on  bee-keeping,  let  me  do 
it  now.  Let  me  not  neglect  or  defer 
it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again." 
How  to  prevent  swarming— or  at 
least  how  I  have  prevented  it  for  the 
past  two  seasons  :  I  reverse  the  combs 
containing  unsealed  brood  once  a 
week  during  the  honey-llow.  Wlien 
so  reversed,  the  bees  have  invariably, 
in  my  experience,  destroyed  all  queen- 
cells,  and  gone  to  work  storing  honey 
with  renewed  vigor. 

REVEUSING  COMBS. 

Our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Demaree, 
on  page  260  of  the  Bee-Keepers'  Maga- 
zine, tells  us  tliat  reversible  frames 
are  all  fuss  and  feathers,  and  says 
that  in  his  opinion  the  verdict  of 
practical  bee-keepers  will  be  against 
them.  I  wish  to  say  that  so  far  as 
my  experiments  go  I  am  paid,  and 
doubly  paid,  if  I  gain  nothing  more 
than  the  prevention  of  swarming,  and 
keep  my  bees  at  work  while  I  am 
away  attending  to  other  business.  It 
is  no  small  satisfaction  to  know  that 
they  are  busy  in  the  hive,  and  not  up 
a  tree  ! 

CHEAP  HIVES. 

Mr.  Pond,  on  page  275  of  the  Ameri- 
can Apicultunst,  writes  a  good  article, 
but  I  take  exceptions  to  what  he  says 
in  favor  of  cheap  hives.  He  thinks 
that  a  hive  should  be  constructed  as 
plainly  and  simply  as  possible,  with 
as  few  "contraptions"  as  necessity 
demands,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
plain  box  with  a  few  rabbets  is  all 
that  is  needed.  Would  he  advise  a 
$1  hive  for  a  SlOqueen  V  Or  a  cracked 
box  for  a  $20  colony  of  bees  ?  What 
would  he  think  if  I  should  advise  a 
S50  harness  to  put  on  a  S-5  mule  i*  The 
business-like  modern  hive  with  its 
reversible  brood-combs  and  reversible 
section-frames  ;  with  its  side-storing 
arrangements,  movable  inside  upper 
story  and  surplus  receptacle,  ends  of 
brood-nest  packed  solid  to  retain  the 
heat ;  so  arranged  that  cool  nights  do 
not  drive  the  bees  out  of  surplus 
boxes,  nor  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun 
drive  the  bees  out  of  the  body  of  the 
hive— requiring  no  cellar  to  winter 
the  bees— but  so  arrayed  that  with  the 
division-boards  placed  close  to  five 
frames  containing  the  brood-nest,  and 
above  that  five  frames  containing  the 
honey  stores,  all  can  be  packed  out- 
side with  sawdust  .5  inches  thick- 
may  not  be  so  charming  an  object  to 
the  eye  of  tlie  painter  or  poet  as  the 
artistic  little  single-walled  hive  on 
the  verge  of  a  splashing  mountain 
brook  near  an  old-fashioned  farm- 
house, its  roof  covered  with  moss,  and 
the  queer  old  couple  on  their  daily 
rounds  among  the  bees  looking  for 
swarms. 

But  sentiment  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration to  the  practical  bee-keeper, 
and  it  is  the  unromantic  bee-hive  that 
rapidly  coins  the  golden  honey  into 
chinking  dollars.  A  big  guarantee 
from  the  makers  of  dollar  hives  does 


not  help  a  beekeeper  ranch  when  he 
comes  to  place  his  products  in  the 
market.  There  they  must  stand  or 
fall  on  their  merits,  in  competition 
with  the  honey  stored  in  the  new- 
process  hives,  and  no  guarantee  can 
compensate  in  the  slightest  degree  for 
the  Ignorance  of  the  men  who  build 
cheap  hives  aiul  try  to  persuade  their 
customers  that  any  thing  in  the  shape 
of  a  box  so  fixed  as  to  hold  frames,  is 
as  good  as  the  best  hive  ever  (miii- 
structed.  We  want  a  hive  adapted  to 
good  reversible  combs,  so  that  we  can 
get  the  honey  out  of  the  brood-nest 
and  up  into  the  sections,  and  one  in 
which  the  bees  can  be  readily  packed 
so  they  will  hibernate  and  pass  the 
winter  in  safety.  Cheap  hives  are  a 
nuisance  to  such  as  believe  in  out- 
door wintering,  and  who  prefer  chaff 
hives  on  hibernating  principles.  Good, 
double  hives  built  on  hibernating 
principles  and  good  management  gen- 
erally must  now  co-operate  in  order 
to  secure  even  moderate  success,  and 
to  build  up  a  highly  prosperous  busi- 
nes3,the  conditions  must  be  unusually 
favorable. 

ERAS  OF  BEE-KEEPING. 

The  first  era  was  that  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  suspended  mov- 
able frame. 

The  second  has  lasted  for  about  40 
years,  and  has  been  marked  by  the 
use  of  suspended  movable  frames,  the 
extractor,  and  comb  foundation. 

A  new  era  has  now  arrived,  and  we 
are  on  the  brink  of  a  great  revolution. 
Henceforward  liives  will  be  handled 
instead  of  frames,  the  extractor  rarely 
used,  and  surplus  honey  produced  in 
the  comb,  and  kept  storecl  in  a  state 
of  nature  until  sold  and  eaten. 

DISCOVERING    THE     ADVANTAGE    OF 
REVERSING  COMBS. 

One  day  1  and  a  few  fellow  bee- 
keepers were  experimenting  in  my 
apiary.  Mr.  Dakin  and  myself  were 
looking  over  a  hive,  when  we  acci- 
dentally broke  a  very  heavy  comb  of 
honey  in  such  a  way  that  we  could 
not  return  it  to  the  hive  right  side 
up.  Mr.  Dakin  said  that  we  must  put 
it  back  somehow  bottom  side  up.  I 
took  a  saw  and  cut  off  both  ends  of 
the  top-bar  close  up  to  the  side-bar. 
Reversing  the  frame,  we  tacked  a 
strip  to  the  other  side  of  the  frame  as 
a  top-bar,  so  the  frame  would  hang 
suspended  as  before,  only  the  other 
side  up.  We  closed  the  hive,  put  on 
the  honey-board,  also  the  sections, 
and  left  the  hive  for  about  one  week. 
When  it  was  again  opened,  we  found 
the  honey  all  removed  from  the  re- 
versed frame  and  stored  in  the 
sections. 

I  again  tested  the  effect  of  reversal 
with  an  old  box-hive,  placing  an 
empty  Langstroth  hive  on  top  of  the 
box-hive,  now  bottom  side  up.  We 
cut  a  hole  in  the  bottom-board  of  the 
Langstroth  hive.  In  less  than  three 
weeks  the  bees  had  transferred  them- 
selves and  all  their  stores  to  the 
Langstroth  hive.  Many  subsequent 
experiments  with  reversed  frames 
have  satisfied  me  that  bees  will  work 
more  vigorously  and  gather  just  as 
much  honey,  and  I  think  more  than  if 


the  extractor  is  used.  IJees  appear  to 
get  discouraged  if  you  take  away  their 
liard  earnings  with  the  extractor; 
whereas,  by  reversing  the  brood- 
combs,  the  bees  find  ttie  honey  out  of 
its  natural  position,  and  will  at  once 
all  go  to  work  to  elevate  it  and  place 
it  just  where"  you  want  it — in  sections 
ready  for  the  market  or  table.  This 
is  a  great  advantage,  for  we  all  know 
ttiat  honey  iti  sections  will  command 
a  higher  price  than  the  extracted 
article,  so  augmenting  the  profits  of 
the  bee-keeper. 

CHIEF    ADVANTAGES  OF  REVERSIBLE 
FRAMES. 

I  now  make  my  frames  not  only 
reversible,  but  interchangeable,  for 
use  in  these  ways,  viz  : 

1.  As  brood-frames. 

2.  When  empty  of  combs  or  founda- 
tion, they  answer  for  sections. 

8.  Ill  this  form  they  can  be  placed 
outside  the  brood-frames  for  side- 
storing,  and  when  nearly  full  of 
honey,  they  can  be  lifted  out,  re- 
versed, and  then  placed  in  top,  mov- 
able,interchangeable  surplus-arrange- 
ments—bees and  all.  New  side-stor- 
ing sections  can  be  put  in  their  place 
to  be  reversed  and  placed  on  top  in 
their  turn  as  the  honey-storing  pro- 
ceeds. By  this  means  we  start  the 
bees  at  top-storing,  and  get  them  the 
more  readily  to  finish  up  sections. 

4.  When  the  brood-frames  are  re- 
versed and  the  bees  remove  the  honey 
"  upstairs,"  the  queen  has  more 
room  to  deposit  her  eggs,  and  thus  a 
smaller  number  of  frames  answers  for 
the  brood-nest. 

5.  Next  follows  a  most  important 
advantage.  All  queen-cells  will  be 
destroyed  and  swarming  prevented  by 
reversing  the  brood-combs.  If  this 
be  done  every  six  or  seven  days  dur- 
ing the  honey-tiow,  the  bees  will 
devote  all  their  energies  to  honey- 
gathering  until  the  harvest  is  over, 
when  they  may  be  divided,  one-hair 
receiving  a  new  queen. 

DOUBLE-WAIiLED  HIVES. 

Having  worked  single  and  double- 
walled  hives  side  by  side,  I  know  that 
fully  50  per  cent,  more  honey  can  be 
obtained  in  the  double-walled  hives. 
In  single-walled  hives  the  bees  are 
apt  to  forsake  the  section  cases  dur- 
ing cool  days  and  nights,  while  on 
hot  days  and  nights  they  hang  out 
and  refuse  to  work.  It  is  then  that 
the  swarming  fever  is  apt  to  seize 
them  in  the  very  height  of  the  honey- 
flow,  and  much  valuable  time  is  lost 
when  it  is  most  precious.  The  fluctu- 
ations of  temperature  do  not  affect 
double-walled  hives,  and  the  bees 
keep  the  even  tenor  of  their  way  and 
work  while  the  season  lasts,  without 
let  or  hindrance.  By  the  use  of 
double-walled  hives  we  get  brood 
cjuicker  in  the  spring  (as  in  heat  there 
is  life,  and  in  cold  there  isdeath),  and 
a  steady  warmth  without  fluctuations 
is  essential  to  brood-rearing. 

Recognizing  these  indisputable 
facts,  various  difficulties  are  sur- 
mounted, such  as,  how  to  keep  the 
bees  at  home ;  how  to  make  them 
gather  honey  whenever  there  is  any 
to  be  had  ;  how  to  make  them  place  it 
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in  where  the  owner  can  sell  it  in  its 
natural  shape,  as  the  bees  make  it,  so 
dispensing  with  the  extractor,  honey- 
boards,  and  single-walled  hives. 

One  item  more:  Single-walled  hives 
cannot  with  safety  winter  bees  on  the 
summer  stands,  and  for  one,  I  will 
quit  the  business  if  I  c#,nnot  winter 
my  bees  on  the  summer  stands. 

I  winter  bees  on  the  summer  stands 
as  follows:  First,  I  contract  the 
brood-frames  to  six,  and  push  up  the 
division-boards  snug.  This  I  do 
aboufSept.  15,  after  taking  all  surplus 
caps  away.  Afterwards  I  put  the 
surplus-arrangement  above  the  brood- 
nest,  which  is  the  same  size  as  the 
six  frames  below.  Into  that  I  put  five 
frames  of  solid,  well-ripened  honey, 
which  gives  the  bees  at  once  a  suf- 
ficiency of  natural  stores.  I  cover 
them  with  a  woolen  sack  of  sawdust. 
I  now  have  a  hive  inside  of  another, 
as  one  would  say,  9  inches  wide  by  15 
inches  long,  and  21  inches  in  depth, 
surrounded  with  5  inches  of  packing 
on  all  sides  and  the  front,  both  with 
sawdust  21  inches  deep,  and  the  sack 
on  top  makes  4  inches  more.  I  now 
bank  up  on  the  back  and  sides  with 
earth  nearly  4  inches,  so  that  no  air 
can  get  under  the  hive.  The  entrance 
I  leave  open  5  inches  by  %.  On  that 
plan  I  have  been  successful. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  place  the 
honey  above  the  bees,  which  is  where 
they  would  place  it  if  they  bad  the 
chance  to  do  so.  Naturally  bees  go 
up  instead  of  sidewise  in  search  of 
stores.  I  never  look  for  pollen,  neither 
do  I  feed  sugar.  Honey  is  what  they 
want,  and  honey  they  shall  have.  You 
may  say  it  is  extravagant  to  give  the 
bees  so  much  honey.  What  do  they 
want  with  50  or  60  pounds  of  stores  ? 
Well,  I  know  how  to  dispose  of  what 
they  do  not  consume.  In  the  spring 
I  take  away  the  five  upper  frames, 
and  replace  with  frames  of  sections 
with  foundation  starters  as  early  as  it 
is  safe  to  unpack  them.  What  honey 
is  left  in  the  frames  taken  away  I  un- 
cap and  put  them  below,  outside  the 
division-boards,  which  space  allows 
two  frames  on  each  side.  The  bees 
will  have  a  busy  time  elevating  the 
honey  to  the  sections,  and  will  set  the 
queen  to  at  once  put  the  crown  on  her 
head  and  make  things  hum. 

Here  I  am  in  the  sixth  season,  with 
the  best  record  yet  as  to  wintering 
my  bees.  Here  I  am  the  third  season 
with  the  best  record  I  ever  had,  get- 
ting on  the  average,  spring  count,  hoc 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  per  colony. 
So  much  in  favor  of  reversilale  frames 
and  double-walled  hives,  being  a  sur- 
plus over  single-walled  hives  and 
suspended  frames  of  200  pounds  per 
colony  in  the  same  locality. 

Now,  to  be  more  detinite  in  setting 
forth  the  claims  of  reversible  frames 
as  compared  with  suspended  ones,  I 
make  the  following  calculations : 
Safety  in  wintering,  20  points.  This 
is  because  they  are  packed  early, 
giving  them  natural  stores  in  their 
proper  position,  and  left  on  the  sum- 
mer stands  where  they  are  not  looked 
at  nor  disturbed  in  the  least  until 
settled  weather  in  the  spring. 

Economy,  20  points  in  two  ways : 
Firstj  not  so  many  hives  to  handle ; 


second,  placing  the  honey  in  a  com- 
pact form,  easy  to  sell,  and  dispensing 
with  the  extractor,  and  daubing  up 
the  entire  apiary  with  cappings  and 
empty  frames. 

Convenience,  10  points,  because  we 
manipulate  a  hive  in  20  minutes  or 
less,  and  the  hive  is  as  easy  and  light 
as  a  single-walled  hive. 

Superiority,  40  points,  because  we 
can  get  nearly  60  per  cent,  more  honey 
out  of  our  bees.  The  reversible  frame 
is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  its  superiority, 
and  if  I  were  obliged  to  return  to  the 
suspended  frame,  I  would  quit  the 
business  altogether.  The  reversible 
frame  is  tree  from  all  complications, 
and  easy  to  manipulate.  Its  rival,  the 
suspended  frame,  has  received  honor- 
able dismissal  from  my  apiary,  its  day 
being  done,  its  usefulness  gone,  and 
its  place  more  effectively  filled  by  its 
reversible  successor. 

Guelph,  Out. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  JournrJ. 

f  intering  Bees  in  Warm  Temperatiires. 


IKA  liAEBER. 


Mr.  C.  Theilmann,  on  page  311, 
tells  us  that  he  has  had  trouble  with 
bees  this  spring,  by  their  getting  too 
hot.  He  says  that  he  kept  them  in  a 
building  above  ground,  and  that  be- 
tween the  warm  weather  and  the 
great  heat  that  the  bees  created,  they 
became  so  hot  that  they  nearly  suf- 
focated. I  do  not  doubt  his  state- 
ment in  the  least,  for  I  had  just  such 
a  case  as  he  describes,  some  30  years 
ago. 

[  do  not  consider  his  criticisms  of 
my  plan  of  wintering  bees  just  or 
manly  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  he  has  any 
reason  for  connecting  it  with  the 
plan  that  I  gave  in  the  essay  that  he 
mentioned.  I  stated  that  the  cellar 
should  be  damp  where  the  tempera- 
ture was  allowed  to  become  so  high, 
and  that  no  currents  of  fresh  air 
should  reach  the  bees. 

Mr.  T.  asks  if  my  article  would  not 
have  misled  many  bee-keepers  had  it 
not  been  for  Mr.  Doolittle's  sad  ex- 
perience in  warming  his  cellar  by 
burning  coal  oil.  Now  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  have  never  recommended  his 
plan,  for  the  reason  that  it  did  not 
prove  a  success  with  me.  I  have 
never  tried  Mr.  Doolittle's  plan,  for 
the  reason  that  it  proved  a  failure 
with  him  ;  but  I  did  wish  last  winter, 
that  I  knew  of  some  way  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  my  bee-cellar  about 
40^  higher  than  it  was. 

Again,  he  says  that  I  have  gone 
down  one-half  in  my  idea  of  the 
proper  temperature,  and  asks  me  to 
account  for  it.  The  explanation  is 
very  easy,  for  my  bees  are  now  at 
home,  and  are  wintered  in  a  large 
cellar,  one  that  600  colonies  could  be 
wintered  in,  and  not  crowd  it  as  the 
one  was  crowded  when  the  high  tem- 
perature was  given. 

The  reason  why  a  thermometer  was 
not  used,  was  because  my  bees  were 
20  miles  from  my  home,  and  I  was 
satisfied  with  the  tests  that  I  was  able 


to  make  in  November  and  April.  I 
have  not  given  a  colony  ventilation  at 
the  top  of  the  hive  for  20  years,  while 
in  winter  quarters.  Mr.  Doolittle 
said  that  I  knew  nothing  about  the 
temperature  of  my  bee-cellar.  Is  it 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  the 
temperature  was  65^  in  the  cellar, 
when  the  mercury  was  near  zero  out- 
side, and  at  65°  outside  the  mercury 
showed  90°  inside,  that  the  tempera- 
ture was  but  slightly  affected  either 
with  heat  or  cold  V 

Mr.  T.  thinks  that  the  mass  of  bees 
5  feet  high  were  smart  bees  to  be  able 
to  separate  all  right.  As  he  only  gave 
the  height  of  the  mass  I  will  give  the 
length  of  the  pile,  which  was  19  feet, 
and  the  width  13  feet — all  one  solid 
mass  of  bees,  to  all  appearance,  apd 
yet  all  the  loss  was  just  one  queen. 
Does  any  experienced  bee-keeper  be- 
lieve that  a  door  could  have  been 
opened  to  cool  them  off,  without  a 
great  loss  V  They  were  left  to.  cool  off 
slowly,  when  the  weather  changed. 

I  have  no  time  to  follow  Mr.  Theil- 
mann in  all  the  points  he  has  taken 
exceptions  to  regarding  my  high-tem- 
perature theory,  but  I  will  say  to  him, 
and  all  others  who  may  doubt  my 
statements,  that  there  can  be  nothing 
said  by  any  one  that  can  change  the 
fact,  that  it  proved  a  complete  suc- 
cess for  the  6  or  7  winters  that  I  win- 
tered my  bees  in  that  way.  Why,  I 
have  been  wintering  my  bees  at  45° 
to  50°  for  the  past  two  years,  is  be- 
cause they  winter  fairly  well ;  and  I 
have  not  yet  been  to  the  expense  of 
partitioning  off  the  cellar,  for  the 
reason  that  I  may  take  my  bees  away 
to  better  fields  at  any  time  when  our 
pasture  for  bees  fails  in  this  locality. 
I  hope  that  none  will  try  to  winter 
their  bees  at  so  high  a  temperature  in 
a  dry  room  or  dry  cellar,  for  my  ex- 
perience is  that  it  cannot  be  done 
without  heavy  loss. 

De  Kalb  Junction, 5  N.  Y. 


For  the  American  IJee  Journal. 

EradicatM  Foul  Broofl, 


JOS.  H.   FISHER. 


In  this  neighborhood  foul  brood  has 
existed  for  nearly  a  year,  and  most  of 
our  bees,  both  tame  and  wild,  have 
been  thoroughly  inocculated  with  the 
disease.  Even  if  we  could  effect  a 
cure,  under  these  circumstances, 
would  they  not  bring  the  disease  home 
again  from  our  neighbor's  defunct 
apiary,  old  combs  and  hives  lying 
around  loose,  bee-trees,  etc.  ? 

I  would  not  discourage  apiculture 
by  any  means,  for  the  value  of  honey 
for  medicine  alone,  if  for  nothing  else, 
could  not  be  dispensed  with.  But, 
let  us  face  the  truth  and  the  evil,  and 
fight  our  best  to  exterminate  it.  There 
are  remedies  to  stay  the  disease  and 
keep  it  in  bounds,  that  are  but  little 
expense  or  trouble,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  it  will  effect  a  cure,  except  with 
the  aid  of  time  and  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  have  melted  all  my  old  combs  into 
wax,  and  subjected  my  frames  to  a 
heat   that  would  kill  any  animal  or 
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vegetable  matter,  and  have  laid  them 
carefully  away  (or  future  use,  where 
they  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  dis- 
ease until  I  am  sure  it  is  safe  to  use 
them.  My  hives  I  shall  he;it  in  the 
same  way  ;  or  clean  and  repaint  on 
the  inside  and  out,  making  all  cracks 
and  joints  as  tight  as  wax.  I  have  a 
few  healthy  colonies  that  I  shall  watch 
very  closely,  and  will  not  try  to  in- 
crease my  stock,  and  I  will  treat  with 
the  best  remedy  I  know  of.  until  I 
lose  them  or  effect  a  cure. 

It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  call  a 
bee-keepers'  convention  and  devise 
some  means  to  exterminate  this  thing; 
and  by  so  doing  we  can  act  in  har- 
mony. I  think  unless  every  bee- 
keeper takes  an  interest  in  trying  to 
annihilate  this  foul  brood,  it  will  be 
hard  to  get  rid  of. 

Napoleon, x3  Ohio. 

For  tlie  American  B,;e  JournaL 

DescriDtion  of  tlie  Hivo  I  Use. 

J.   H.    ANDRE. 


Last  season  I  gave  a  description  of 
a  new  hive  that  I  had  tried,  and  as  I 
have  made  some  alterations  and  im- 
provements in  it,  I  will  describe  them 
also. 

For  the  body  of  the  hive  use  lumber 
29-32  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  16  inches 
in  length.  Use  square  strips  in  the 
corners  to  nail  through,  of  the  exact 
thickness  of  the  lumber,  and  nail 
through  both  ways.  This  is  far  bet- 
ter than  a  mitre  joint,  as  it  cannot 
give,  warp  or  split.  The  body  of  the 
hive  is  11%  of  an  inch  deep,  with 
frame-rests  cut  down  all  around  the 
top  5^  of  an  inch,  and  }4  oi  an  inch 
back.  A  cross  is  put  in  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  hive,  of  5-l(i-inch  strips, 
\%  or  2  inches  deep.  The  frames  are 
made  of  i^xl  inch,  and  7x10  inches 
inside ;  20  are  used.  Hang  in  5  in 
each  space,  with  the  inside  one  nearly 
close  to  the  cross-piece,  and  with 
their  inside  ends  close  against  it. 
The  inside  top-bar  should  project  only 
%  of  an  inch,  and  the  outside  one  % 
of  an  inch.  Opposite  corners  should 
be  warm  frames,  and  the  other  two 
cold  ones.  This  gives  the  bees  a 
chance  to  get  to  any  part  of  the  hive 
without  going  under  or  outside  of  the 
frames,  and  a  frame  of  brood  or 
Jfoney  may  be  taken  as  desired. 

In  shipping,  4  or  5  frames  will  go 
in  a  little  space,  and  be  in  neat  shape. 

A  colony  may  be  confined  in  >4  of 
the  hive  and  winter  safely.  No  tin 
rests  are  needed,  as  the  inner  ends  of 
the  frames  may  be  loosened  easily. 

For  the  bottom  use  pieces  22  inches 
long,  one  8,  and  the  other  10  inches 
wide,  with  an  entrance  cut  in  J^xl2 
inches.  Bevel  the  edge  of  a  piece  of 
board  4I4  inches  wide,  to  give  it  \% 
inches  drop,  and  fasten  it  to  the  end 
of  the  bottom-board  at  the  front  with 
a  hinge  at  each  end ;  this  gives  an 
incline,  and  in  winterit  maybe  turned 
back,  and  if  wintered  outof-dors  it 
will  keep  out  the  snow  ;  if  wintered 
in-doors  it  will  keep  out  the  light, 
and  takes  less  room  ;  but  it  does  not 
close  the  entrance. 


The  bottom  is  %  of  an  inch  thick, 
as  is  also  the  cap.  The  side-pieces  of 
the  cap  are  7i|,  and  18  inches  long. 
The  gables  rise  to  ^%  inches.  The 
roof  is  12x22  inches  (two  pieces  of 
cour.se).  The  cap  is  nailed  together 
with  strips  in  the  corners,  the  same 
as  the  body  of  the  hive.  The  case 
rests  on  top  of  the  hive,  and  may  be 
arranged  as  desired.  I  have  used 
some  cases  without  any  divisions, 
simply  by  nailing  strips  across  the 
bottom  of  the  case  where  the  sec- 
tions come  together.  I  believe  that 
style  will  be  used  altogether  in  the 
near  future,  for  it  is  less  work  to 
make  it,  and  in  taking  out  and  put- 
ting in  sections  it  requires  not  half 
the  labor.  More  room  may  be  used 
on  a  hive,  and  it  is  warmer  for  the 
bees. 

To  make  three  hives  it  needs  one 
board  JijiX  12  inches,  and  12  feet  long, 
for  rooting  ;  ore  29-32x12  inches,  and 
Ui  feet  long,  lOr  bodies ;  one  ?4xl0 
inches,  and  16  feet  long,  for  caps  and 
bottoms  ;  and  one  ^4x8  inches,  and  16 
feet  long,  for  caps  and  bottoms.  Only 
three  different  widths  are  used,  and 
the  lumber  cuts  without  waste. 

After  examining  plans  of  all  the 
hives  I  have  ever  heard  of,  I  have 
adopted  this,  for  it  is  the  only  style 
that  may  be  used  and  have  the  brood- 
chamber  in  the  shape  it  should  be — 
square—  without  heavy,  unhandy 
frames,  and  also  secure  the  other 
advantages  described  above. 

Lockwood,?  N.  Y. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


CMiiEes  in  Apiarian  Fixtnres, 

T.  B.  TURNEK,  (50—90). 


In  looking  over  the  pursuit  of  api- 
culture for  a  few  years  past,  and 
viewing  the  many  changes  that  have 
taken  place,  and  that  have  been  ad- 
vocated by  bee-keepers,  the  inquiry 
has  arisen  in  my  mind,  have  not  too 
many  changes  been  made  in  apicul- 
tural  fixtures  for  the  interests  of 
apiculture  in  general  V  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  "too  much  change"  for 
beginners  is  very  discouraging,  and 
that  in  some  way  there  should  be 
more  uniformity  among  bee-keepers, 
in  the  hives,  sections,  section-racks, 
and  shipping-cases  used,  allowing  a 
change  in  these  and  other  things  used 
in  the  apiary  only  after  something 
better  has  been  tested  and  adopted  by 
many  of  the  most  experienced  api- 
arists. 

Every  beginner,  especially  of  small 
means,  should  have  the  very  best  and 
cheapest  appliances  to  begin  the  busi- 
ness that  can  be  obtained.  If  he  gets 
catalogues  from  different  supply 
dealers  and  examines  them  he  will 
find  a  great  many  different  hives, 
sections,  section-racks,  or  surplus 
arrangements,  shipping-cases,  and  va- 
rious other  things,  in  use  and  highly 
recommended  for  use  by  those  engag- 
ing in  the  pursuit,  and  he  is  bewil- 
dered. He  knows  not  which  to 
adopt,  and  is  just  as  likely  to  choose 
the  poorest  one  of  the  list  as  the  best, 
until  he  has  experience  and  knows 


what  is  best.  Experience  in  this 
matter  has  prompted  ine  to  write  this 
article  for  the  beuelit  of  the  inexperi- 
enced. 

There  is  but  one  solution  of  this 
difficulty,  and  that  is  lor  the  beginner 
to  take  the  advice  of  some  reliable 
bee-keeper  of  his  acquaintance,  as  to 
what  fixtures  lie  sliould  use,  and  the 
advice  given  will  generally  be  such  as 
sliould  be  followed.  There  also  should 
be  a  recommendation,  adoption,  and 
use  of  an  article  by  several  experi- 
enced bee-keepers.  The  writer  has 
recommended  hives  that  he  was  using 
himself  for  the  adoption  and  use  of 
beginners,  but  now,  after  13  years' 
experience  in  the  use  of  various  hives, 
and  watching  the  reports  from  dif- 
ferent experienced  bee-keepers,  he 
can  heartily  recommend  to  beginners 
a  hive  that  he  does  not  use. 

Look  at  the  changes  in  hives  from 
what  was  formerly  used.  In  my  A  B 
C  days  in  bee-keeping,  we  had  a  hive 
in  two  sections,  with  a  double  set  of 
frames  of  the  Gallup  style.  Then  we 
had  the  patent  Buckeye  hive,  with  a 
shallow  surplus  frame  on  top  of  the 
brood-frame  ;  then  we  used  the  hive 
invented  by  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,for 
a  short  time,  until  a  bee-keeper  made 
for  us  what  he  claimed  was  better 
than  that,  a  9framehive,  llxlOinches 
inside  measure.  After  a  careful  re- 
scearch  after  the  best  hive  for  all 
purposes  in  four  years,another  change 
was  made,  and  the  bees  were  moved 
into  a  Langstroth  style  of  hive  hold- 
ing 8,  10,  11, 12  and  13  frames,  11x11 
inches  inside  measure,  where  they 
still  reside.  Having  visited  many 
bee-keepers  who  had  more  varied  ex- 
periences in  changing  from  one  hive 
to  another  than  myself,  the  universal 
opinion  expressed  is  that  there  has 
been  too  much  change  in  hives  among 
bee-men. 

One  uses  a  particular  hive  with  a 
specific  object  in  view,  and  he  will 
keep  on  changing  hives  until  that 
object  is  attained.  Another  individ- 
ual will  start  out  with  a  different 
hive,  with  a  different  object  in  view, 
and  lie  will  repeat  the  conduct  of  the 
first,  until  he  finds  the  hive  to  suit  the 
special  purpose.  Then  the  same  in- 
dividual may  have  different  objects 
to  gain  at  different  times,  and  if  they 
are  numerous,  he  will  find  that  dif- 
ferent hives  must  be  used  to  accom- 
plish them.  Then  the  wise  apicul- 
turist  wants  the  hive  that  is  adapted 
to  the  attainment  of  the  greatest 
number  of  objects,  in  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  highest  degree.  Bee- 
keepers want  to  keep  in  view  the  fact 
that  success  in  their  pursuit  is  some- 
what like  that  in  otlier  pursuits — the 
greater  the  number  of  ends  success- 
fully met  by  the  use  of  a  single  in- 
strument, the  better  in  the  economy 
of  time  and  expense,  other  things 
being  equal. 

Though  I  am  not  using  the  Lang- 
stroth hive,  but  may  use  it  in*  the 
near  future,  and  have  no  hives  of  any 
kind  for  sale,  my  advice  from  past 
experience  would  be  to  all  beginners, 
to  adopt  and  use  the  8  or  10  frame 
Langstroth  hive,  as  adapted  to  accom- 
plish the  greatest  number  of  apicul- 
tural  objects  of  any  hive  adopted  and 
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recommended  by  a  large  number  of 
the  "  ex^jerienced."  Every  feature 
that  is  of  any  "  intrinsic  value  "  to 
the  great  mass  of  bee-keepers,  ex- 
perienced or  inexperienced,  is  con- 
tained in  it. 

New  hives,  or  anything  new  for  the 
use  of  bee-keepers,'  that  is  of  value, 
should  be  encouraged,  but  beginners 
should  beware  lest  they  are  driven 
here  and  there  until  shipwrecked  in 
the  beginning  of  an  apicultural  voy- 
age by  various  recommendations  of 
new  things;  far  better  for  them  to 
accept  and  act  upon  the  advice  that 
comes  from  the  experience  of  many 
tried  sailors  on  this  line.  Experi- 
menters are  a  great  blessing  in  apicul- 
ture as  well  as  in  any  other  pursuit, 
and  yet  the  results  of  their  labors 
should  be  tried  and  recommei  ded  by 
the  experienced  rather  than  by  the 
beginner  ;  for  one  is  better  prepare.d 
for  failure  than  the  other,  if  such 
should  be  the  result.  Change  is  all 
well  enough  when  it  is  made  with 
caution,  but  too  niucli  change  is  both 
expensive  and  dangerous  to  our  pur- 
suit. 

Sussex, o.  Wis. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Feeding  Sugar  Syrup  to  Bees, 


EUGENE  SECOR. 


I  am  glad  to  see  the  Amekican 
Bee  .Iouknal,  and  many  prominent 
bee-keepers  also,  expressing  them- 
selves on  what  I  have  always  thought 
to  be  the  right  side  of  this  question 
of  feeding.  There  is  little  use  in  bee- 
keepers, i.  e.,  honey  jjroducers,  trying 
to  quiet  the  public  fear  of  adultera- 
tion when  any  considerable  number 
of  them  practice  feeding  on  a  large 
scale.  If  we  cannot  make  bee-keep- 
ing pay  by  utilizing  only  the  nectar 
provided  by  nature  for  this  purpose, 
I  am  certain  that  in  the  outcome  we 
shall  not  by  supplying  cane  syrup  to 
winter  our  bees  on. 

But  many  apiarists  are  not  content 
to  feed  merely  enough  for  winter,  but 
supply  it  also  in  the  spring,  and  some 
of  them  in  the  summer,  during  a 
cessation  in  the  natural  yield.  Now, 
I  do  not  care  how  many  professions 
of  honesty  a  man  may  make,  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  one  living  so 
far  above  suspicion  that  if  he  feeds 
his  bees  anything  cheaper  than  honey, 
but  what  some  of  his  neighbors  will 
say  that  his  honey  was  not  gathered 
by  the  bees  ;  and  if  they  repeat  the 
story  of  his  practices,  a  great  many 
people  will  cease  to  use  honey,  be- 
cause, as  yet,  it  is  only  a  luxury,  and 
very  few  persons  will  buy,  if  they  do 
not  believe  it  to  be  the  actual  dis- 
tillation of  flowers— something  which 
they  can  get  in  no  other  way. 

If  the  practice  of  feeding  sugar  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  tlie  yield  of 
honey  continues,  the  time  will  come, 
when,  by  the  increase  of  the  product 
and  the  decrease  of  consumption 
through  fears  of  being  defrauded, 
honey  will  be  cheaper  than  sugar. 
That  time  has  nearly  arrived  now  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Rockies,  while  on 


the  west  side  it  has  actually  been  the 
cheapest.  In  California  I  suppose 
they  never  feed  sugar,  and  no  one 
would  ever  expect  to  lind  adulterated 
honey  there. 

In  the  Northern  States  the  practice 
is  defended  on  the  ))ollen  theory 
argument  that  pure  cane-sugar  is  the 
only  safe  winter  food.  If  that  is  so, 
this  world  has  been  running  wrong 
for  a  long  time.  If  the  Almighty  ever 
makes  another  planet  which  is  to  be 
the  home  of  honey-bees,  some  of  these 
nineteenth  century  discoverers  ought 
to  be  called  to  the  council  before  the 
job  is  undertaken 

When  I  am  convinced  that  grass  is 
not  the  pro])er  food  for  the  cow,  and 
that  the  pig's  nose  was  made  for 
ornan)ent  and  not  to  dig  artichokes 
with  ;  that  hens  ought  to  chew  the 
cud  and  sheep  roost  in  the  old  apple- 
tree,  I  may  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  God  did  not  know  what  He  was 
about  when  lie  provided  honey  as  the 
proper  food  for  bees. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  the  pol- 
len theory  or  any  other  theory.  We 
ought  to  produce  only  the  pure  article 
of  honey,  and  to  convince  people  that 
we  are  doing  it,  we  must  avoid  the 
appearance  of  evil.  Suppose  a  few 
colonies  do  die  in  winter  because 
they  happen  to  have  too  much  pollen, 
or  because  we  do  not  know  enough  to 
regulate  the  temperature  so  that  they 
will  not  eat  it ;  or  suppose  the  re- 
mainder do  not  store  quite  so  much 
surplus  honey  because  they  have  to 
lay  by  enough  to  winter  on;  perhaps 
what  they  do  give  us  will  bring  just 
as  much  money,  because  a  scarcer 
article. 

To  illustrate  :  It  requires  a  certain 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  to  feed 
this  world  for  a  year.  If  a  few  mill- 
ions less  than  the  required  amount 
were  produced  in  any  one  year,  would 
it  not  bring  about  as  much  money  as 
though  the  crop  were  twice  what  was 
needed  V  But  honey  is  a  luxury,  and 
he  will  succeed  best  who  produces  the 
nicest  article  and  gets  it  to  the  con- 
sumer with  the  least  suspicion  of 
fraud  about  it.  There  are  always 
plenty  of  people  who  will  buy  such 
luxuries  and  pay  good  prices  for 
them. 

Buying  sugar  by  the  barrel  to  feed 
bees,  and  selling  honey  by  the  dray- 
load  is  not  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
industry,  in  my  opinion. 

Forest  City,  5  Iowa. 


Local  Convention  Directory. 


I88B.  Time  and  place  of  Meetivo. 

July  H.— Hill  Cou?ity,  at  Peoria,  Tex. 

H.  A.  Goodrich,  Sec.  Mas&ey,  Tex. 

Aug.  yi.— Stark  County,  at  ('anton,  O. 

Marlt  Thomson,  Sec,  Canton,  O. 

Oct.  7.— Wl8.  liBlte  Shore  Center,  at  Kiel,  Wis. 

Kerd  Zastrow,  Sec,  Millhome.  Wis. 

Oct.  IJ— 14.— North  Aiuericitn,  at  IndianapoliR.Ind. 
F.  L.  Dougherty,  Sec,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Oct.  ID,  20.— niini>i8  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Uis. 
J.  M.  IlunibaUBh,  Sec.  Spring,  Uis. 

Dec.  1,  2.— MichigHn  Slate,  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

U.  D.  CuttiDK,  Sec,  Clinton,  Mich. 

1^"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— KI). 


Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine. 

tS^  To  create  Honey  Mai-ltets  in  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  Bhould  get  the  Lenilets  *'  Why  Eat 
Honey"  (only  .lO  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  thera  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  he  a  demand  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  **  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Sintfle  copy,  5  cts. ;  per  doz.,  40  cts. ;  per 
hundred,  $2.50.  Five  hundred  will  he  sent 
postpaid  lor  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $15,00. 
On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "Presented  by," 
etc.  (giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  scatters  them). 


Working  on  White  Clover.— J.  L. 

Strong,  Clarinda,  p  Iowa,  on  May  31, 
18SG,  writes : 

Bees  wintered  well,  and  they  now 
gather  honey  from  white  clover,  when 
the  sun  shines  hot.  Unfortunately 
we  have  had  but  few  days  of  clear 
weather  since  fruit  bloom  came  out. 
Last  Saturday  the  gain  was  Z% 
pounds  in  one  colony  on  the  scales. 
Yesterday  it  was  rainy,  but  to  day 
they  are  booming  again,  and  I  think 
the  increase  will  be  better  than  it  was 
Saturday. 


Return  of  Swarms.— A.  H.  Lind, 
Calumet  Harbor.o+ Wis.,  on  June  3, 
lS8(i,  writes : 

On  May  17  one  of  my  colonies  cast 
a  swarm,  but  the  bees  soon  returned 
to  the  hive;  on  May  18  and  19  they 
did  the  same  thing  ;  on  the  19th  I  put 
on  the  sections  and  they  did  not 
swarm  again  until  May  23,  but  then 
again  returned  to  the  hive.  That  day 
I  heard  young  queens.  On  the  24th 
they  swarmed  with  success.  What 
was  wrong  with  that  colony  V 

[The  queen  was  evidently  from 
some  cause  unable  to  go  with  the 
bees,  until  the  24th,  when  a  young 
queen  accompanied  them. — Ed.]        * 


Flattering  Prospects.— Mr.  E.  M. 
Coombs,  Memphis,?  Ind.,  on  June  1, 
1886,  says  : 

The  prospect  for  honey  is  very 
flattering.  I  have  extracted  about  60 
pounds,  and  have  had  two  good 
swarms.  I  lost  one  on  account  of 
being  away  from  home. 


Paper  Comb.— D.  Brovra,  Cuero,9 
Texas,  writes : 

In  conversation  with  a  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  the  subject  of  bees 
came  up,  and  he  said  that  he  had  a 
cousin  in  Kentucky  who  had  about 
200  colonies  of  bees,  who  used  arti- 
ficial comb    made   from    paper,  and 
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who  said  that  the  comb  was  iierfect, 
cells  of  the  riglit  size  and  pioper 
depth,  and  sold  for  o(l  cents  per  vard. 
All  the  bees  had  to  do  was  to  wax  the 
paper  and  (ill  it  and  cap  it.  lie  was 
sure  that  he  was  not  raistal<eii.  I 
have  been  woiking  with  the  bees  (i 
years,  have  been  a  constant  reader  of 
the  Bee  Journal  for  4  years,  and  I 
have  never  heard  of  this  '•  paper 
comb "  before.  If  there  is  such  a 
thing,  why  is  it  not  spoken  of  or 
advertised  V 

[There  is  no  such  thing.  The  man 
is  mistaken,  and  like  many  others, 
talks  about  something  he  knows 
nothing  of.— Ed.] 


so.    does    tlie 
qualities  V 


race   possess  superior 


Swarms  and  Swarming.  —  R.   F. 

Holtermann,  Brantford,  Ont.,  writes  : 

In  answer  to  Mr.  J.  C,  Rawlins,  on 
page  330,  I  would  say  that  I  have  had 
a  natural  swarm  with  nothing  nearer 
a  queen  than  eggs  in  the  queen-cells. 
The  swarm  may  have  come  out  sooner 
than  it  intended,  owing  to  my  having 
examined  them  a  few  minutes  before 
they  issued.  Doubtless  they  had 
filled  themselves  with  honey  anil  were 
nearer  being  ready  for  swarming. 
My  first  swarm,  this  year,  I  had  on 
May  29.    It  was  a  hne  one. 


ftueenless  Colony,  etc.— D.  R.  Rose- 

brough,  Casey, o+  Ills.,  writes  : 

In  my  spring  report  I  stated  that  I 
had  a  queenless  colony.  It  has  a 
queen  now,  but  it  is  not  worth  as 
much  by  $.5.00  as  the  others,  for 
all  the  other  colonies  are  overflowing 
with  bees,  and  are  working  in  the 
surplus  apartments.  The  one  ttiat 
had  to  rear  a  queen  is  only  a  mere 
nucleus.  Speaking  of  bees  as  a  nui- 
sance, I  have  my  bees  very  near  a 
house  in  which  lives  my  tenant,  and 
he  calls  my  bees  tame  bees.  A  jiart 
of  them  are  Cyprians.  The  only 
trouble  is  in  winter,  when  the  bees 
speck  the  clothes  hung  out  to  dry. 


Length  of  Drones'  Wings.— Dr.  G. 
L.  Tinker,  of  New  Philadelphia, o+O., 
says  : 

Recently  I  have  taken  the  measure- 
ments of  a  large  number  of  dones' 
wings,  and  (ind  more  variation  tlian  I 
had  supposed.  The  Italians  measure 
quite  uniformly  )4  inch  in  length,  and 
5-32  of  an  inch  in  breadth  of  the  large 
wings.  Pure  Carniolans  are  from  1-16 
to  1-32  shorter,  and  the  same  width. 
Some  of  my  best  Syrio-Albino  drones 
have  wings  nearly  9-lG,  or  almost  1-10 
of  an  inch  longer  than  those  of  any 
other  I  have  found.  The  breadth  is 
also  slightly  more  than  5-32  of  an 
inch,  it  occurs  to  me  that  such 
drones  are  the  ones  we  should  get 
our  queens  mated  with.  If  we  select 
the  most  active  and  swift-winged  it 
will  surely  add  one  good  point  to  our 
stock  in  breeding  up  a  superior  strain 
of  bees,  I  should  be  glad  if  others 
would  take  measurements  of  their 
drones'  wings  and  report  in  the  Bee 
Journal.  Have  any  got  drones  with 
wings  longer  than  tM»i  of  an  inch  ?   If 


Honey   Locust.  —  C.    II.   Dibbern, 

Milan, -o  Ills.,  on  May  27,  188ti,  writes: 

I  send  two  specimens  of  the  bloom 
of  the  honey  locust.  You  will  ob- 
serve that  they  are  entirely  different. 
Please  tell  us  through  the  Bee  J(_)Ur- 
NAL  if  these  are  different  species,  or 
are  they  male  and  female  '?  I  will 
state  that  they  grow  on  separate 
trees,  and  there  seems  to  be  about  an 
equal  number  of  each. 

[The  flowers  of  the  honey  locust  are 
what  the  botanists  call  poljigamous, 
that  is,  they  are  sometimes  perfect, 
having  both  stamens  and  pistils,  and 
sometimes  these  organs  are  in  sep- 
arate flowers.  In  this  case  they  are 
evidently  upon  different  trees,  and 
the  case  is  not  a  very  uncommon  one. 
Probably  these  trees  will  continue 
year  after  year  to  do  just  the  same 
thing  ;  still  it  would  not  be  surprising 
upon  close  looking  if  some  of  both 
kinds  of  flowers  should  be  found  on  the 
same  tree.  I  find  on  one  of  the  speci- 
mens sent,  both  the  male  and  female 
organs.— T.  J.  Burrill.1 


Drouth  in  Texas.— B.  F.  Carroll, 
Dresden,  (5  Texas,  on  May  31,  188G, 
writes  : 

We  have  not  had  a  drop  of  rain 
since  April  24.  The  honey  crop  is  a 
complete  failure.  The  horse-mint  is 
in  bloom,  but  we  get  no  honey.  If 
we  get  rain  soon  we  may  have  a  few 
pounds  from  the  cotton  bloom. 


Extracting,  Prolific  ftueens,  etc.— 

20— Jonas  Scholl,  (72—70),  Lyons  Sta- 
tion,o+;ind.,  on  May  27,  1886,  writes  : 

I  commenced  extracting  to-day — 16 
days  earlier  than  last  year,  and  10 
days  earlier  than  two  years  ago.  The 
honey  is  quite  thick,  and  very  good, 
being  mostly  from  poplar  bloom.  Bees 
wintered  just  splendid  the  last  four 
years.  I  winter  my  bees  only  on  the 
summer  stands,  and  on  natural  stores 
with  blankets  and  leaves  above.  For 
rapid  increase  of  brood  through  April 
and  May,  I  have  not  yet  seen  any 
better  or  more  convenient  arrange- 
ment. The  leaves  and  blankets  stay 
on  until  ready  for  the  surplus  ar- 
rangement. I  have  this  spring  taken 
more  particular  notice  of  the  spread- 
ing of  the  brood-nest,  and  among  70 
colonies  I  have  seen  but  few  that 
failed  to  rear  brood  to  the  very  top- 
row  of  cells  in  the  frames ;  so  that 
reversing  would  not  pay  on  that  score. 
Perhaps  my  way  of  retaining  the  heat 
above  the  cluster  has  something  to  do 
with  it.  On  page  279  Mr.  Ileddon 
makes  a  statement  that  I  think  should 
not  go  unchallenged.  He  says  :  "  By 
interchanging  and  inverting  we  can 
develop  one  halt  more  brood  than  we 
get  from  the  same  brood-capacity  in 


non-invertible  hives."  Now  I  claim 
to  liave  <pieens  just  as  prolific  as  any 
that  Miciiigaii  can  produce,  and  if  he 
were  here  1  could  sliow  him  some  65 
of  them  that  are  running  10  Lang- 
stroth  frames  to  their  full  capacity  of 
brood  ;  and  to  get  tliein  to  do  double, 
or  even  one-tliird  more  by  any  re- 
versible arrangement,  is  simply  im- 
possible. Tlie  time  set  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  North  American  Coiiven- 
tioti,  at  Indianapolis,  on  Oct.  12-14, 
1881),  is  certainly  very  appropriate, 
and  will,  I  think,  suit  Indiana  bee- 
keepers generally. 


Excellent  Season  So  Far.— Wm.  B. 

McCormick,    Uniontown,  9  Pa.,    on 
May  29, 1886,  says  : 

We  have  had  an  excellent  season  so 
far  in  this  section  for  bees  and  honey. 
The  white  clover  is  now  in  full  bloom, 
and  the  bees  are  booming.  So  far  I 
have  had  12  swarms,  two  of  which 
were  second-swarms  ;  the  first  being 
on  May  18. 

Abundance  of  White  Clover.— Alex 

Rose,     Sullivan,©  Ills.,   on   May  31, 
1886,  writes : 

I  am  among  the  bees  every  day.  I 
wintered  22  colonies  out  of  24.  only 
losing  one,  and  one  was  queenless, 
with  which  I  have  a  swarm  which  is 
doing  well.  I  bought  9  colonies  this 
spring  for  ,S9.  and  I  now  have  48  colo- 
nies. Some  of  the  hives  of  the  old 
ones  are  full  of  honey,  and  the  bees 
have  commenced  to  cap  it  over,  but 
swarming  checks  that  for  a  few  days. 
I  have  been  keeping  bees  for  8  years, 
but  I  never  have  seen  such  a  crop  of 
white  clover— the  country  is  perfectly 
white  with  the  bloom.  The  linden  or 
basswood  is  beginning  to  bloom.  I 
am  looking  for  a  large  crop  of  lumey 
this  year.  I  use  2-pound  sections.  I 
sold  honey  last  year  for  20  cents  per 
pound  in  sections.  Some  in  frames 
and  some  broken  up  honey  I  sold  for 
10  and  15  cents  per  pound.  I  do  not 
expect  so  much  this  year.  My  record 
shows  that  I  put  on  sections  last  year 
on  June  16  ;  this  year  from  May  6  to 
May  12.  I  expect  to  take  off  several 
hundred  pounds  of  honey  before  June 
16,  this  year. 


Convention  Notices. 


^"  The  .'ith  reKular  nieetinK  of  the  Hill  <;ounty 
Bee-Keepers'  ABsociation  will  be  heltl  on  the  first 
'J'ucsday  in  July,  isso,  at  the  apiary  of  Hon.  J.  M. 
McDaniel,  of  Peoria,  Tex.  At  the  same  time  and 
place  will  be  held  a  bee-lteepers'  honey  picnic. 

H.  A.  GOODRICB.  Sec. 


jy  The  next  annual  meettne  of  the  Mictjigao 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  Id 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  1  and  2.  1886. 

H.  1).  CDTTIXU.  Sec. 


I3f"  The  regular  semi-annual  joint  raeetioK  of 
the  bee-keepers  of  llendriclis  and  Boone  counties 
of  Indiana,  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  .June  17, 
1K86,  at  the  residence  of  J.  P.  Catterson,  4  miles 
northeast  of  Brownsburgh,  Ind.,  and  -^  miles  west 
of  Trader's  Point.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extend- 
ed to  all. 
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J>pcciiil  glntkcs. 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing  to  this  othce.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  ha\ing  no  Post>Office,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
offlce  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


"When  Renewing  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
Journal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bee  Joornal  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions— with  $4.00— 
direct  to  this  office.  It  ^vill  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


The  AVestern  "World  Cuide  and  Hand- 
Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  new)  subscribers  besides 
their  own,  with  $3,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


Onr  New  Catalogue  of  Bee-Keepers' 
Supplies  for  the  spring  of  1886,  is  issued, 
and  will  be  sent  to  any  one  desiring  a  copy. 
Send  name  and  address,  plainly  written,  on 
a  Postal  Card  for  it. 


"  Don't  Slop  "—that  is  what  many  write 
to  us  about  their  papers,  when  their  time  is 
nearly  out.  One  subscriber  says  :  "  This 
has  been  a  year  of  disaster,  and  it  is  not  con- 
Tenientforme  to  send  you  the  money  now 
to  renew  my  subscription.  It  runs  out  with 
this  month  ;  but  don't  stop  sending  it.  1  will 
get  the  money  to  you  within  three  months." 
Such  letters  are  coming  every  day,  and  so 
for  the  present  w'e  have  concluded  not  to 
stop  any  papers  until  requested  to  do  so. 


The  Con-pention  History  or  America 

and  the  American  Bee   Journal  for  one 
year,  will  be  clubbed  for  $l.ir>. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 

Office  of  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
Monday,  10  a.  m.,  June  7, 1886. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY. —Honey  of  all  grades  sella  slowly  at 
present,  and  prices  are  weak— 14®15c.  being  the 
outside  figure  for  beat  comb  honey.  Extracted  is 
in  light  demand  at  .5®7c.  California  comb  honey, 
In  lift,  sections.  9i*12c. 

BEES  WAX.— 25c.  for  good  yellow. 

R.  A.  Burnbtt.  161  South  Water  Bt. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY. -We  now  quote  :  Fancy  white  comb 
In  1-lb.  sections,  I2@13c.:  in  2-lb.  sections.  9@inc. 
Fancy  buckwheat  honey  in  1-lb.  sections.  9c.:  in 
2-lb.  sections,  7(g)Mc.  oflf  grades  l{a)i-'c.  per  lb.  less. 
Extracted,  white.fKiSTc;  buckwheat.  5(tv.'',^e.  Cali- 
fornia. 56^60.;  Southern,  as  to  color  and  flavor, 
per  gallon,  5n@(jUc. 

BEBSWAX.-27@28c. 

MCCAUL  &  HiLDtiETH  BROS..  34  Hudson  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONEY.— One-lb.  sections,  white  clover,  13(915c; 
2-pound  sections,  iKttiac.    Extracted,  0®8c. 
BEESWAX. -25  cts.  per  lb. 

Blake  &  kipley,  57  Chatham  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.— The  tlrst  new  comb  honey  of  the  sea- 
son—a sample  lot  of  extra  choice— brought  14  cts. 
We  quote  :  White  to  e.xtra  white  comb.  1K^14  cts.; 
amber.  7(gil0c.  Extracted,  white  liquid,  4^0oc. ; 
light  amber  colored,  4  to4}.^c.;  darlt  amber  colored, 
3!^  to  3Sr  cts. 
BEESW  AX.-  Quotable  at  20  to  24  cts. 

O.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  423  Front  Street. 

DETROIT. 
HONEY. -The  market  is  almost  bare  of  comb 
honey,  and  very  little  is  wanted.     Best  white  in  1- 
Ib.  sections  14  cts. 
BEESWAX.- Scarce  at  25c. 

M.  H.  HUNT..  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

ST.  LOUIS. 
HONEY.— Choice    comb,  10@12o.     Strained,  in 
barrels,  3M®4c.  Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  in 
No.  1  piickages.  H  advance  on  above  prices.     Ex- 
tracted in  barrels.  5(a5!.2.  Fermented  goods,  2^®3c 
BEESWAX.- Firm  at  22c.  for  prime. 

D.  G.  TOTT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— Trade  is  perhaps  duller  than  usual. 
We  quote  :  Extracted  honey  brings  4{a)8c.,  and 
choice  comb  honey  brings  l2(qjl.'>c.  in  ajobbingway. 

BEESWAX.— In  demand  at  2n(a25c. for  yellow. 
C.  F.  MUTH  &  Son.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CL.BIVBLAND. 

HONEY. -There  is  an  excellent  demand  for  best 

1-lb.  sections  of  white  honey,  and  all  arrivals  sell 

readily  at  14c.;   2-lbs.  and    glassed  sections  sell 

slowly  at  ]2c.    Extracted,  7®8c. 

BBKSW AX.— Scarce  at25®280. 

A.  C.  Kbndel.  115  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
HONEY.— Sales  of  comb  are  good,  while  extrac- 
ted is  very  dull  and  low.  One-pound  sections  are 
scarce:  strickanf  all  other  grades  are  well  supplied. 
Oiilif.  2-Ibs.  bring  ll(gil2c.;  Eastern  2-lbs.,  12(gil3c.; 
l-lbs.,  white,  14Cgil5c. :  dark,  12@13c.  Extracted 
5@6c. :  Southern,  3>ti@4c. 
BEESWAX.-23C. 

Cr.EMONS.CLOON  &  CO.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 
HONEY.— The  market  seems  quite  dull  for  all 
qualities  of  comb  honey,  with  but  a  moderate  de- 
mand for  extracted.  We  quote*  Choice,  white  1- 
Ib.  sections,  17'SilHc.;  the  same  in  2-lbs..  If!gil7c.; 
dark  2-lb8.,  15@lt:c.  Extracted,  white,  in  barrels 
or  kegs,  7®8c.;  dark,  in  same  packages,  6@7Hc. 
BEBSWAX.-24®25C 

A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— Small  lots  of  new  are  arriving,  both 
comb  and  extracted.  'I'here  is  some  inquiry  for 
best  qualities,  and  sales  of  chtiice  hutiey  can  be 
made  in  a  small  way  to  fair  advantage.  Vvhite  to 
extra  white  comb.  lU<i*]4c.:  amber.  7mj1o  cents. 
Extracted,  white  liquid.  4H®5c.:  light  amber  col- 
ored. 4it4'-^c.  ;  dark  amber  colored.  'J}4(ii:i-^ic. 

BEESWAX. -20foi24c.  in  lots  from  first  hands. 
SCHACHT  &  LEMCKE,  122-124  DaviS  St. 


To  any  One  sending  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber with  their  own  renewal  (with  ^2.00), 
we  will  present  a  copy  of  the  new  "  Con- 
vention History  of  America." 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 

We  supply  the  American  Bee  Journal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

„,  .  Price  of  both.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal    1  00 . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00..  1  7.5 

Bee-Keepers'Magazine  200..  175 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  00.     1  75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  CO..  1  75 

Texas  Bee  Journal » 2  00..  1  75 

The  7  above-named  papers  6  50. .  5  50 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25..  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).  ..2  00..  175 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal.  .1  75..  1  60 

.    Dzierzon's  Bee-Book(cloth)...300..  2  00 

Roofs  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. .  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00  .  .3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 1 .50..  1 .30 

Heddon'a  book,  "Success,"..  1  .W      1  40 


Italian  Queens. — We  can  supply  them 
by  mail,  postpaid,  at  the  following  prices: 
Untested,  $1.00  ;  Tested,  $2.00  ;  0  Tested 
Queens  tor  $9.00. 


To  give  away  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine"  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 


System  and  Success, 

1^^  All  who  intend  to  be  sysiematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Kesfister  and  commence  to  use  it. 
the  prices  are  reduced,  as  follows  ; 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) $100 

*'     100  colonies  CJ'-O  pages)  125 

"     200  colonies  (4'20  pages)  ISO 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers, 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 


^tltrcrtiscmewts. 


ITAMAN  QUEENS Tested,  »2.  :  Untested 
$1.00.              MISS  A.  M.  TATI.OK, 

23A2t  MULBERRY  GROVE,  Bond  Co.,  ILLS. 


Syrian  Queens  by  Return  Mail. 

rpESTED,  $1.. 50  each  :  Untested.  7ri  cents,  each: 
±    12  for  fs.oo.-lSRAEL  GOOD,  Sparta,  Tenn. 
23Dtf . 

HONEV  JAKS,  Bee  Hives,  Sections, 
Smokers,  and  Stanley  Extractors. 

Best  Quiilitv.    Lowest  Prices.    Send  for 
price  lists  to  TYGAKO  SONS, 

2.3A2t       2119  S.Jane-st.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MY  Nuclei  are  full 
of  fine  Queens,  and 
1  am  about  up  with 
mv  orders  1  war- 
rant them  purely 
mated.  Pric«.  75c. 
each,  or  $s..5u    per 

dozen.    Send  money  in  Registered  Letter  to 
IRA  D.  AL.DERIfI.VN, 

23Alt      TAYLOR'S  BRIDGE,  Sampson  Co.,  N.  C. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS 

BRKD  from  purest  and   beat  wnrkine  stock.    I 
will    tilt  a  limited   number  of  orders  at    the 
fdllowiriK  prices  :  Untested,  *l.ou  eat-h  :   Tested, 
$'j,tn)   each  ;    Selected    tor    breeders,   .fS-ni)    each. 
Good  Hybrid  Queens,  when  on  hand. .'in  cts.  each. 
G.  T¥,  UEMARKE. 
23D4t  IIHRISTIANSBURU.  KY. 


Friends,! 


THE  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL. 
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THE  WESTERN  WORLD 

GUIDE  and  HAND-BOOK 

or   USEFUL    INFOKMATION. 

For   HOinE    SEEKERS    or  Touristt, 

CapitallKis  or  Laborers.     A  vast 

amount  of  iiitoriiiatloii   not 

to  be  found  elMCwliere 

at  any  price. 


A  cloth-bound  book,  4x7  inches,  288  pages 


Price,  50  Cents. 


The  following  is  only  a  part  of  the  Contents : 

Colored  Maps  of  all  the  States  and  TerritorieB. 
including  Alaska  and  District  of  Culumbia. 

]>laKrain8  Bhowlng  area,  population,  products. 
Government,  State,  School  and  Indian  Lands  oi 
the  several  States. 

Hlatorles  of  each  of  tfae  Staten    from  the 

Earliest  Times.— Descriptive  of  their  Topup- 
raphy.  Soil,  Climate.  Rivers.  Mountains  Natural 
Wunders,  Pnpulation,  Area,  Islands,  l^nbes, 
Mines,  Products,  Manufactures.  Industries. 
Cities.  School  Systems,  Collection  and  Exemp- 
tion Laws,  Date  of  Holdinp  Elections.  Number 
of  Representatives.  Senators.  Congressmen,  and 
Presidential  Electors,  Number  of  Union  and 
Confederate  Soldiers  in  the  Field,  Price  of  Land 
Cleared  and  in  Forest.  Extent  of  Forest,  Num- 
ber of  Different  Callinj:s,  Kate  of  Interest.  Usury 

Laws.  PKDItLEROUDlU'MMEKS' LICENSE  l^AWS. 

DivoKCE  Laws,  mining  Laws.  Description 
OP  PUBLIC  LANi>s.  LIST  OF  Lands  subject  to 
THE  FOUMS  OF  ENTRY,  List  of  Land-OfBces, 
Opportunities  for  Homes  or  Enterprise,  Kain- 
fall.  Health.  Ports  of  Entry.  Population  (male, 
female  and  foreign*  Number  of  Indians,  Mineral 
Resources.  Nicknames  of  Stales  and  for  whom 
or  what  they  are  named.  Miles  of  R;iiIroad  and 
Canals.  Tidal  Frontatje,  State  Laxi>  Laws, 
Religious  Denominations  and  their  Numbers, 
Number  of  Counties  and  Names. 

doTernment  I^and  Laws  givinE  complete  law 
on  the  subject  of  Pre-emption  Homestead, 
Timber  Culture,  soldiers'  Homestead, 
swamp  lands.  land  warrants.  scrip, 
Indian  Trust  lands.  Desert  Lands.  Coal 
Lands.  Timber  Lands,  Mineral  Lands, 
agricultural  College  Lands,  etc. 

How  to  Acqolre  Lands  of  any  kind  belong- 

ingtothe  Government  by  any  forms  of  entry; 

who  may  acquire  them,  and  the  different  laws 

applicable  to  the  different  sections. 
Postal.  Penalon  and  Patent  JLawa  ef  the 

TTnlted  States. 
Coats-or-Arms  or  the  States    and  Views   of 

Celebrated  Places,  and  of  life  in  different  regioiiS. 

Sales  for  measuring  Lumber,  Logs,  Grain, 
Liquids,  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures  of  all 
kinds.  Interest  Rules  and  Tables,  Lumber  Tables 

Systems  of*  Land  Measnres  la  various 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Contains  also  a  Million  nsefnl  facts. 

The  Weekly  Bee  Journal,  for  one  year, 
and  the  Guide,  postpaid,  for  $1.80. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Bee-Hives,  Honey-Boxes,  Sections. 

Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  the  World. 

Capacity,  one  car-load  per  day.    Best  of*  goods  at 
lowest  prices.    Write  for  price-list. 

C.  B,  LEWIS  &  CO. 

SlAtf.  AVATEKTOWN,  "WIS. 


1869,    UP  WITH  THE  TIMES.    1886 
Armstrong's 


CROWN 


The  brood-frames,  honey-rack,  and  section-boxea 
are  all  Keverelble.  _  .  . 

At  the  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Expositions 
in  1885.it  took  the  first  premium  over  several  of 
the  most  prominent  bee-nives  now  in  use. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free.    Address, 

SDist  E.  ARMSTRONG,  Jerseyville,  Ills. 


FOUNDATION. 


AND 

VANDEKVOKX 

WE  have  aliirije  stock  i.f  choice  yellow  bees- 
wax, and  can  furnish  Dunham  coiul)  founrta- 
tion  for  broud-comb,  cut  to  any  size  for  4nc.  per  lb. 
Extra  thin  Vandcrvort  fonnchition,  46c.  per  lb.  we 
Kuarantee  our  foundation  til  be  made  from  pure 
l)eeswax,and  not  to  ^al!.  Will  work  upwax  for  iuc 
per  lb.,  and  JO  cts.  per  lit.  lur  ^^ections. 

9Dtf         COOPBRSVILLE.  Ottawa  Co.,  MICH. 


THE  HORSE, 

By  B.  J.  KENDALL,  M.  D. 

A  TREATISE  giving  an  Index  of  diseases. 
and  the  symptoms  ;  cause  and  treatment  of  each,  a 
table  giving  all  the  principal  drugs  used  for  the 
horse,  with  the  ordinary  dose,  effects  and  antidote 
when  a  poison  ;  a  table  with  an  engraving  of  the 
horse's  teeth  at  difTerent  ages,  with  rules  for  telling 
the  age  of  the  horse  ;  a  valuable  collection  of  re- 
cipes, and  much  valuable  Information. 

Price  85  cent«— In  English  or  German. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

Q2?  &.  U27j  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  I-LL. 


BEAUTIFUL 

FOUXI>.\TIOX  and  very  choice  all-in-one- 
piece  SKi'TloNS,  V-groove— Wholesale  and 
Retail,  and  exceedingly  cheap.  Send  for  samples 
and  Free  Price-List  of  everything  needed  In  the 

apiary.  

M.  H.  HUNT.  Bell  Branch, 


13Dtf 


(Near  Detroit),  Wayne  Co.,  MICH. 


SOUTHERN  HEAD-QUARTERS 

FOR  Eiirly  Italian  Queens,  Nuclei  and 
Full  Culunleii  ;  tlio  HKiinifacture  of  Hives, 
Section**,  Frames,  Feecle ri«.  Foundation, 
etc.,  a  specialty.  Superior  wurk  and  best  material 
at  "let-live  "prices.  Steam  Factory  fully  equipped 
with  the  latest  and  most  approved  machinery 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address, 
•I.  P.  H.  BRO^I^N. 
7D10t  AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA. 


RAYS  OF  LIGHT,  the  nrlginal  Bee  and  Poultry 
Journal.  Published  in  the  interest  of  Bee-Keeping 
and  Poultry  Raising.  J.  J.  MARTIK  tt  CO.,  Pub- 
lishers, North  Manchester.  Ind.  Sample  copy  FREE. 
Subscription  price  50  cents  per  year.         llD8t 


May.  Jun.  After 
Untested,  $1.00  $1.00  .85 
Six.  5.00     4.50 

Tested.  2.50      2.00    1.50 

2-fr.  Nuclei— untested  queen.  3.00      2.75    2.25 

Also  Bee-Hives.  Foundation,  etc.    Send  for  Price 
List.  JNO.  NEBEI^  dfc  SON, 

13D6t  HIGH  HILL.,  Mont.  Co.,  MO. 


FOR  SAI^E. 

Italian  Queens. 


BEES,  QUEENS, 

APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


First-Class  Goods  at  Low  Prices. 


A  FINE  I-OT  OF  ITAI.IAN  BEES 

For  Sale  CUeap. 


Send  Postal  Card  for  Illustrated  Circular 
and  Price-List. 

13Dtf  HARTFORD,  WIS. 


White  Poplar  Sections 

We  make  the  finest  Honey-Sections  in  the  World 
and  make  no  exceptions.  G.  M.  Doolittle  says  : 
"The  last  sections  are  just  complete."  James 
Heddon-"They  excel  everything  in  the  line  of 
perfect  workuumship."  Prof.  N.  W.McLain— "The 
sections  excel  anything  I  have  seen  heretofore." 
J.  B.  Mason— "  Have  received  samples  from  all 
manufacturers  who  advertise  in  the  bee-papers.  I 
must  say  this  is  by  far  the  nicest  section  1  have 
ever  seen."  J  no.  L.  Janeway— "They  seem  perfec- 
tion itself  so  far  as  human  workmanship  can  go." 
Sample  for  2-cent  stamp.  Price-List  ot  Sections, 
Hives.  Syrio-Albino  Queens  and  Bees,  and  other 
Apiarian  Supplies,  free. 

Address,    BR.  O.  I.,.  TINKER, 

3Dtf  MEW  PHILADELPHIA,  OHIO 


HAKD°BOOR°o7  HEALTH, 

Hints  and  Ready  Recipes, 

is  the  title  of  a  rery  valuable  book  that  fffves  a 
great  umount  of  Information,  of  the  Utmost  Im- 
portance to  Everybody,  concerning  their  dally 
faabtta  of  Eating,  Drinking,  Dressing,  SleepLnft 
Bathing,  Working,  etc. 


What  to  Eat, 
How  to  Eat  it. 
Things  to  Do, 
Things  to  Avoid, 
Perils  of  Summer, 
How  to  Breathe, 
Overheating  Houses, 
Ventilation, 
Influence  of  Plants, 
Occupation  for  Invalids, 
Superfluous  Hair, 
Restoring  the  Drowned, 
Preventing  Near-Sight- 
ednesB, 


IT  TBia.8  ABOUT 

Parasites  of  the  Skin, 
Bathing— Best  way. 
Lungs  &  Lung  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them, 
Clwthlng— what  to  Wear 
How  much  to  Wear, 
Contagious  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them. 
Exercise. 
Care  of  Teeth, 
After-Dinner  Naps, 
Headache,  cause  &  cure, 
Malarial  AfiTectiona, 
Croup— to  Prevent. 


IT  TELLS  HOW  TO  CURE 
Black  Eyes,  Bolls,  Burns,    Chilblains,  Cold  Feet, 
Corn6,t-oughs, Cholera.DiarrhoBi,  Diphtheria,  Dys- 
entery,  Dandruff,  Dyspepsia,   Ear  Ache,   Felons, 
Fetid  Feet,  Freckles.  Headache.  Hiccough,  HiveB, 
Hoarseness, Itching.  Inflamed  BreastP..  Ivy  Poison- 
ing, Moles,  Pimples.  Piles.  Kheumatism.  Ringworm, 
Snoring,  Stammering,  Sore  Eyes,  Sore  Mouth.  Sore 
Nipples.Sore  Throat.  Sun-stroke,  Stings  and  Insect 
Bites,  Sweating  Feet,  Toothache.  Ulcers,  Warts, 
Whooping  Cough,  Worms  in  Children. 
Price  only  8*i  Cents.    Sent  by  Mail,  post-paid. 
THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Wooden  Pails  for  Ho9iey! 

WE  can  furnish  regular  Wooden  Water-Pails— 
well  painted  on  the  outside,  and  with  :i  iron 
hoops  and  a  tight-flttin^  wood  cover,  at  S3. 25 
per  dozen.  Ttev  will  hold  2S  lbs.  of  honey,  and 
when  empty,  can  be  utilized  for  use  as  an  ordinary 
household  pail. 

THOS.  e.  urEWM^iir  a  son, 

923&92.5  West  Madison  street,      CHICAGO  ILIi. 


WE  Make  a    Specialty  of   HONEY- 
liABEIiS,  Section  Cartons,  E.xti-acted 

Honey  Packages,  etc.     Our  larj^e,  20-page 
Cataloffue  is  free. 

A.  0.  CRAWFORD,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

lODGt 


NOW  RE.VDY   TO    SHIP  —  Untested 
Italian  Queens  at  SI. 00   each.     Send 
for  Catalogue.    M.4RT11V  A:  MACY, 

20E4t  N.  MANCHESTER,  IND. 


mm ' 
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NEW  ONE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL. 

''PHIS  new  size  of  our  Tapering 
X  Honey  Pails  is  of  uniform  design 
with  the  other  sizes,  having  the  top 
edge  turned  over,  and  has  a  bail  or 
handle,— making  it  very  convenient 
t<i  carry.  It  is  weli-made  and,  when 
tilled  with  honey,  makes  a  novel  and 
attractive  small  package,  that  can 
_.  .  ,  be  sold  for  i!0  cents  or  less.  Many 
consumers  will  buy  it  in  order  tn  give  the  children 
•A  handsome  toy  pail.  PKICE,  To  cents  per 
dozen,  or  4ii3.00  per  lOO. 

THOS,  «.  NE^VIttAN  A:  SON, 
923  A  925  West  Madison  Street.       CHICAGO,  ILL. 

THE  miri  ISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPER'S  ADVISER. 

The  BRITISH  Bee  JocTKNALis  published  every 
Week,  at  Ten  Shillings  and  lOd.  per  annum,  and 
contains  the  best  practical  information  for  the 
time  beinp,  showing  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  British  Uee  Journal  and  the  AMERICAN 
Bee  Journal,  one  year,  for  $3.50. 


866 


THE   AMERICAM   BEE   JOURNAL. 


ALLEY'S  QUEENS. 

REAUV  JINE    1,  1886. 

WARRANTED  Queens,  by  mail -  $1  00 

"       perJi  Doz...    5  00 

SELECT  "  "       each 125 

■•  "  "       per  ^  Doz. . .    7  00 

TESTED  '*  "        each 1  iJO 

By  adding  50  cents  to  any  of  the  above  prices 
(except  for  warranted  Queens),  we  will  send  the 
Handy  Book,  or  a  Drone  and  Queen  Trap,  by  mail. 

HENRT  ALI,EX,  WBNHAM,  MASS. 
20Atf 

ROOT'S  SIMPLICITY  HIVES, 

Sections,  Extractors,  Sinoker.'s,  Sepa- 
rators, <&'C.,  of  Root's  Manufacture, 
sliipped  I'roiu  Iierc  at  Ills  prices. 

Also  S.  hives  of  Soiithera  yellow  pine,  and 

Bee-Keepers' Supplies  i6  frenei'al.    Also 

Bee-Books,    Italian    Queens,    Nuclei 

and    Colonies.     Price   List    Free. 

9Wly        J.  M,  JENKINS,  Wetnmpka,  Ala. 
Dadaiit'sFoundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  letall.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 

DOWN,  DOWN,  DOWN ! 

We  Come! 

ON  ALL  kinds  of  APIARIAN  FIXTURES,  we 
quote  lower  prices  in  our  18St>  Circular  than  we 
ever  have  befnre,  on  all  kinds  of  practicul  hives 
now  in  use,  on  Metiil  Corners  and  all-wood  irnmes 
and  the  V-groove  Section, Smokers  and  Extractors. 
In  fact  everythinepertainint:  to  Bee-Culture.  Be 
sure  and  send  for  our  Circular  before  purchasinR 
your  Supplies  for  the  season. 

14Wtf  IWAZEPPA,  MINN. 


A  YEAR  AMONG  THE  BEES, 

hp:ing 

A  Talk  about  some   of  the  Implements,  Plans 

aiid  Practices  of  a  Bee-keeper  of  '2r,  years* 

Experience,  who  has  for  H  yars  made  the 

Production  of   Honey  his  Exclusive 

Business. 


B'S'  t:>:r.  g-  o.  tvOiiijXje:!^- 


Prlce,  7a  cents,  by  mail.  This  is  a  new  work 
of  about  114  pages,  well-printed  and  nicely  bound 
in  cloth.    Address, 

THOS.  a.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or»  MANUAL  OF  THE  APIAKY. 

I3,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14th  ThouHimd  Just  Out  • 

10th  Thousand  Sold  in  Just  Four  Months ! 

5,000  Sold  Since  Muy,   18S». 

More  than  riO  pages,  and  more  than  50  fine  Illus- 
trations were  added  in  theHth  edition.  The  whole 
work  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  :ind  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-keeping.  It  is  certainly 
the  fullest  and  most  scientttic  work  treatin^r  of 
bees  in  the  World.  Price,  by  mail. #1.35.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J.  COOK,  Author  and  Publisher. 

1  Aly  Atrricultural  College,  Mich. 


QUEENS  BY  RETURN  MAIL. 

I  AM  up  with  my  orders  and  can  send 
QUEENS  hy  returTi  mail.  Capacity,  7'i 
to  100  a  week.  Six  Warranted  ttuecns 
for  S.5.00.  I  liavB  tbe  Unest  hreeders  I 
ever  had.    Also  English  Uabbits  $1  a  pair. 

22Atf      J.  T.  WILSON,  NicliolasviUe,  Ky, 


TB8TEB  Uneenii.    (Imported  Mother).  $1.25 
each  :  |l-jperdoz.-0. N. BaIdwtn,C'lark8Ville,Mo. 
4Ayl 


PVRE  f  tallan  Bees,  of  the  Dest  strain.    In 
Laagstroth  or  Gall  up  hives.    Send  ror  Circular. 
llAtf  O.  CLUTE.  Iowa  City,  lona. 


Lewis'  V-Groove  One-Piece 

SECTIONS. 

Down,  Down,  Goes  the  Price  ! 

First  Quality  WUite  Bassivood  Oue- 
Pound  SEFTIONS— In  lots  ol'  500  to 
3,0O0— ,*4.00  per  1,000. 

Special  Freight  Rates 

If  3,000  or  more  are  wanted,  write  for  special 
prices  delivered  to  you,  freight  paid  by  us. 

G.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO., 

WATEKTOWN,  AVIS. 

April  15,  1886.  16Wtf 
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CENTS  per  pound,  boxed.  Mnnn 

VonDorn's  Dunham  Brood      llUIIC 
Foundation.    Circular  ^■'^^•DAffAr 


T.  Ii.VonDorn,  Omaha,  Neb. 

12AI6t 


Vandervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

Send  Tor  Samples  A  Seduced  Prlce-r.lst« 

Atf      J.VANDERVOET.Laceyville,  Pa. 


Bee-Keepers'  Supplies, 

OF  ALL  KINDS, 

Sections  &  Comb  Foundation 

A    SPECIALTY. 

125  Goioniesot  Bees  for  saie 

inQuinby  frames,  mostly  ItaltaTis. 

1^"  These  Bees  will  be  SOLD 
CHEAP.  Send  for  prices.  Also, 
for  Illustrated  Prlce-List. 

yv*  E.  CLARK,  successor  to  L.C.Koot, 
1 1  A13t  ORISKANY,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


Dadant's  Foundation  Factory ,  irholesale 

and  retail.   See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 


BEESWAX. 

We  pay  J80c,  perlb.,  dellyered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mistakes,  the  shipper's  name 
should  always  be  on  each  package. 

THOS.  O.  NEWMAN  <Cc  SON. 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Dadanl'sFoundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


DO  YOU  EAT  CANDY? 

SEND  $1.25  and  I  will  express.',  lb.  Todd's  Honey 
Candles,  same  as  made  a  sensation  at  last  Penn- 
sylvania State  Fair.  Remember,  every  pound  sold 
helps  the  honey  trade.  Special  rates  for  quantities 
for  Fairs.  Dadant  Foundation  always  in  stock  at 
market  prices.  Bees,  Queens,  Hives,  Smokers. 
Vol.  I  of  Frank  Cheshire's  New  Book  mailed  free 
for $2.50.  ARTHUR  TODD. 

1910  Germantown  Ave..  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
ITAlOt 


TWO-POUND 

SECTIONS. 

Job  Lot— Claeap! 

WE  ba^-e  on  hand  a  Job  Lot  of  20,000 
V)ne-Pic'Co  Sections  with  square  groove, 
which  we  will  close  out  at  $3>50  per  1,000,  or 
$'3.00  for  .'>no.  The  size  is  :  top  and  bottom, 
6  inches;  sides,  ."iH  inch;  width  of  section,  l?i 
Inches — narrow  tops. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923  &  02.3  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

ITALiAN  QUEENS  BY  RETURN  MAIL. 

rpBSTED,    $1.00  ;  Untested,  T.'i  cts. 

X  22A3t       GKO.  8TUCKMAN,  Nappanee,  Ind. 


BY  RETURN  MAIL 

Select  Tested    UlIEENS,  $1.50  eaeli. 

Warranted  Queens,  75c.    Per  do^.,  ?S.O0. 

Stronj^  three-frame  Nuclei,  with  tested 

Queen.  $2.50  each. 

i^~  All  Queens  strictly  pure  Italians.  _^3 

Address,  JAS.  F.  WOOD, 

20A20t  NORTH  PRBSCOTT,  MASS. 


One-Piece  Sections, 

MADK  with  a  A-^i'oove,  warranted  per- 
fect, 4^4x4^4  and  1%  wide— $4  per  1,000. 
Five  per  cent,  discount  on  orders  of  5,000 
and  over  at  one  time. 

J.  P.  McGregor, 

22A3t  FREELAND,  Saginaw  Co.,  MICH. 

Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 


Price,  by  Express,  50  cts.;  by  mail.  6.5  cts.:  12  in 
the  flat,  and  one  nailed  (13  in  all),  $3.50  ;  50,  in  the 
flat,  $12.00.    Address, 

THOS.  G.  NETVmAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  nX,. 


MANUFACTORY 

FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others 
with 

Hives,  Sections,  Slilppin^-Crates, 
Supers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds.  I  make  a  specialty  of  L  ANGSTROTH 
AND  MODEST  HIVES.  Correspondence  wlih 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address, 

CiEORGE  TAY  I.OR, 

llitf  DUNDEE,  Kane  Co.,  ILLS. 


DAYIS'  PATENT  HONE¥  CARRUGE 

nSVOLVlNO  COMB-BANGER, 

Tool  Box  and  Recording  Desk  Combined, 

Price,  complete,  only $18.00. 

THOS.  G,  NEWMAN  &  SON,' 

923*925  West  Madison  Street,      COICAQCILL. 


200  Colonies  Italian  St.  Hybrid  Bees 

IN  9  and  10  frame  hives,  all  stronn  and  healthy, 
wintered  in  thecellar.  Will  deliverthem  aboard 
of  cars-forltnllans,  *».J»0  ;  Hybrids  at  WT. SO. 
Will  ffuarantee  as  represented,  iir  money  refunded. 
Italla.n  Queenii— Untested,  *l.on  i  Tested,  12.50. 
Send  money  by  P.  O.  Order  or  Registered  Letter. 
16W8t  1..  J.  DIEHI,.  BUTLER.  IND. 


GIVEN  AWAY  I 

SEWING  MACHINES. 


Newest  and  Best. 

Black  AValmiL  ' 
Prop  L'-af  Tah!" 
Cover  :5  Drawers 
and  Fill  I    Si-t  of    At 
tachiiients,  onlv  Sl4. 50^ 
Cash    or  r-tEK  for 
S9  Subscribers  to  C^* 


FREE  HOMES 

United  States. 

How  to  Get  Them. 
Whcru  to  Invest' 
Muney  or  find  Em- 
ployment.told  in  the 
niostMiilely-circula- 
toii  paperpiiblished. 
I'ruel^l.OO.  Sendto 

CHICAGO,  in.. 

Tor  Snniplo  Copy  or 

THE  WESTERN  WORLD. 
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lEEjOim^ 


THOMAS    0.  NEWMAN, 


Vol.  nil.   Jnnel6,1886.    No.  24. 


^^\]^^^ 

l:!!^ 


Take  Care  how  you  speak  or  write  about 
one  another.  Do  not  set  down  at  a  venture 
that  which  comes  uppermost. 


Beginner*)  often  write  to  us  for  informa- 
tion on  the  most  simple  matters  connected 
witli  the  apiary,  but  tliey  neglect  to  buy  and 
study  a  Manual.  An  exchanjje  gives  this 
wise  advice  :  "There  is  nothing  in  which 
the  beffinner  can  better  invest  a  few  dollars 
than  in  the  purchase  of  a  good  bee-boolj. 
They  contain  the  garnered  knowledge  and 
experience  of  years  of  our  best  bee-keepers. 
It  is  desirable  that  tliose  who  are  commenc- 
ing should  become  familiar  not  only  with 
the  necessary  but  with  the  best  appliances 
in  order  to  begin  intelligently  and  to  con- 
tinue in  the  right  direction.  The  natural 
habits  of  bees  and  their  requirements  should 
be  closely  studied,  and  the  cai-e  and  atten- 
tion given  them  that  knowledge  teaches 
them  to  require.  The  precise  condition  of 
the  bees  should  always  be  known,  whether 
they  are  weak  or  strong,  without  a  queen, 
or  in  any  way  reciuiring  assistance  from 
their  keeper.  To  succeed  in  this  industry  or 
anything  else,  one  must  become  interested 
in  the  work,  then  annoyances  and  discom- 
forts will  seem  trivial,  as  compared  to  the 
success  which  patience  and  perseverance 
will  surely  bring  the  earnest  worker." 


Often  it  costs  more  to  •*  trace  up  '*  a 
falsehood  than  it  does  to  endure  the  wrong 
It  inflicts. 


Price  Kitsts  have  been  received  from  H. 
P.  Langdon,  East  Constable,  N.  Y.,  and  from 
Mucci  &  Bro.,  Lexington,  Ky. 


Do  Everytliins  in  the  apiary  just  at  the 
right  time.  One  hour's  work  done  when  it 
is  needed  is  worth  two  or  three  at  some 
other  time. 


Catnip  is  excellent  bee-forage.  The 
flowers  are  rich  in  honey,  and  it  blooms  late 
in  June,  and  continues  in  July  and  August. 
It  can  be  raised  from  the  seed. 


Bulletin  No.  15,  issued  by  the  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Michigan,  is  on  our  desk. 
It  emanates  from  the  Chemical  Department, 
and  is  concerning  the  "Manurial  Value  of 
Ashes."  by  R.  C.  Kedzie,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 


We  are  Not  Besponsible  for  any  views 
or  expressions  of  our  correspondents,  and 
must  not  be  supposed  to  endorse  them, 
unless  we  distinctly  state  our  endorsement. 
Hold  each  individual  writer  alone  responsi- 
ble for  the  views  stated  in  the  communica- 
tion—and no  one  else. 


Comb  Foundation  should  be  used 
plentifully  when  hiving  swarms,  unless  you 
have  plenty  of  old  combs.  The  manufacture 
of  wax  is  costly,  and  takes  the  time  of  the 
bees  whlrh  should  be  given  to  gathering 
honey.  It  is  economy  to  give  them  comb 
foundation  ;  it  saves  time  and  labor,  and 
prevents  tlie  loss  of  the  honey -flow,  which 
often  is  passed  and  gone  by  the  time  a 
ewarm  has  built  out  the  comb  to  receive  it. 


Must  the  Bees  Co  '—Since  the  California 
grape  growers  seem  to  have  decided  that 
the  "  bees  must  go  "  as  well  as  the  Chinese, 
the  Times  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing under  the  caption  of  "A  Word  for 
the  Bees :" 

*' The  little  busy  bee"  has  been  honored 
by  man  in  all  ages  and  countries.  No  insect 
has  received  so  great  commendation  as  the 
bee  :  and  no  other  has  paid  back  so  well, 
and  so  honestly  for  all  the  good  things  that 
have  been  said  of  it.  It  has  been  a  constant, 
tireless  little  worker  ever  since  its  creation  ; 
and  works  on  as  uncomplainingly  as  ever.  It 
does  not  make  a  fuss  or  grumble  in  the  least 
at  its  compeer  in  industry,  the  Chinee,  but 
says  as  plainly  as  though  uttered  in  words, 
that  it  can  work  by  the  side  of  anybody  or 
anything.  It  is  a  moan  thmg  now  to  turn 
around  and  accuse  this  quiet  little  fellow  of 
eating  grapes,  as  some  Sonoma  county  man 
has  been  doing  in  a  letter  written  to  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  We  rely  upon  the 
President  to  protect  the  bees  of  California  ; 
at  least  until  such  legislation  can  be  had  as 
will  settle  the  grievances  between  them  and 
the  grape  growers.  Pitch  into  the  Chinese 
first  and  get  rid  of  that  evil.  It  will  be  time 
enough  then  to  say, "'  The  bees  must  go." 


marketing  Honey  will  be  the  next 
question  to  be  settled.  Before  considering 
long  as  what  market  you  will  take  your 
honey  to,  just  try  your  home  market. 
Either  get  some  pamphlets  on  "  Honey  as 
Food  and  Medicine,"  with  your  name  and 
address  on  them,  and  stating  that  you  have 
pure  honey  for  sale  ;  or  offer  it  through 
your  local  stores  at  a  reasonable  price,  and 
you  can  soil  lots  of  it.  Be  sure  to  put  it  up 
attractively,  and  label  each  package  with 
your  name  and  address,  as  a  guarantee  of 
purity. 


Xlkis  lias  been  an]  Unusual  Season^ 

says  the  Indiana  Farmer,  there  has  been 
almost  a  constant  flow  of  honey  since  the 
first  bloom  of  early  spring.  However,  the 
quantity  of  honey  gathered  has  not  been 
large  ;  but  little  more  than  is  required  by 
the  daily  wants  of  the  bees  for  home  con- 
sumption. It  has  put  them  in  the  very  best 
condition,  and  we  stand  a  good  chance  of 
reaping  a  large  harvest  ;  but  that  harvest, 
if  gathered  at  all,  will  come  after  the  lOth 
of  June,  in  any  place  north  of  the  Ohio 
river.  Bloom  out  of  season  seldom  produces 
honey.  The  warm,  close,  sultry  nights  of 
June  and  July  produce  our  honey  crop. 
Years  of  a  carefully  kept  record  verify  this. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Pryal's  Father,  of  North 
Temescal,  Calif.,  was  on  the  24th  ult.,  in- 
jured by  an  accident.  He  was  thrown  out 
of  a  wagon  on  a  down  grade,  and  one  of  the 
wheels  ran  over  him,  breaking  one  of  his 
ribs  and  otherwise  injuring  him.  He  is 
being  tenderly  cared  for,  and  hopes  are 
entertained  of  his  ultimate  recovery. 


Noiv  is  tlie  Time  to  Join  the  linion. 

— Let  every  bee-keeper  send  for  a  copy  of 
the  Annual  Report  and  a  Voting  Blank— All 
it  up,  and  become  a  member.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  every  one  to  do  so.  The  dues  are 
only  25  cents  a  year  ;  and  it  is  intended  only 
to  call  for  one  assessment  (of  $1.00)  each 
year.  Send  to  this  office  for  the  Report  and 
Voting  Blank. 


The  Oleomargarine  Bill  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Congress.  The 
following  are  the  material  points  in  the  Bill 
as  it  passed  the  House  ; 

It  treats  all  the  oleomargarine  and  but- 
terine  products  as  counterfeits, and  proceeds 
on  the  principle  that  they  should  be  regu- 
lated as  such.  For  this  purpose  their 
manufacture  and  sale  are  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment. Provisions  are  made  to  cause  the 
manufacture  to  be  as  little  secret  as  possi- 
ble. Special  taxes  are  imposed  on  the 
manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers, 
which  are  equivalent  to  licenses.  All  of 
these  are  to  keep  books,  whicti  will  show  the 
extent  of  their  business,  and  the  retailer  is 
required  in  specific  manner  to  make  known 
the  imitation  product  so  that  buyers  cannot 
be  deceived.  The  article  has  to  be  put  up 
in  wooden  or  paper  packages  :  the  provi- 
sions for  canceling  the  stamps  are  like  those 
on  other  internal  revenue  articles.  The 
fines  for  failing  to  brand  the  article  properly 
or  for  effacing  the  branding  are  heavy,  as 
thej'  are  also  for  failing  to  take  out  the 
required  license.  Where  information  is 
given  of  violations  of  the  law  one-halt  of 
the  fine  goes  to  the  informer.  A  tax  of  5 
cents  per  pound  is  levied  on  the  spurious 
product  when  it  is  put  up  in  imitation  of 
butter. 


Simmlus'  Nou-Sn'arniing  System  is 

the  title  of  a  new  English  bee-book.  The 
author  claims  that  it  will  inaugurate  a  "  new 
era  in  modern  bee-keeping,"  and  states  that 
"it  is  based  upon  purely  natural  principles, 
and  is  tlie  only  system  that  can  ever  be 
relied  upon,  because  no  other  condition 
exists  in  the  economy  of  the  hive  that  can 
be  applied  to  bring  about  the  desired  result 
— a  total  absence  of  any  desire  to  swarm." 
It  contains  64  pages  ;  is  well  printed  and 
illustrated.  Price  50  cents.  It  can  now  be 
obtained  at  this  office. 


A  School  Teacher  in  Southern  New 
England  was  told  by  her  physician  that  to 
live  she  must  seek  another  climate,  and  be 
in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible.  She  is 
now  in  one  of  the  Western  States  taking  care 
of  200  colonies  of  bees,  with  the  help  of 
several  girls  and  women.  She  finds  health 
and  money  in  bee-keeping.  So  says  the 
Fanner  and  Manufacturer.  Now,  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  that  school  teacher— Who 
is  she  ?  Where  does  she  live '/  How  does 
she  succeed  ? 
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Replies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


[It  18  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  in  this  Department  in  less  time 
than  one  month.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them  ;  get  them  returned,  and  then  find 
space  for  them  in  the  Joubnal.  If  you  are 
In  a  "hurry"  for  replies,  do  not  ask  for 
them  to  be  inserted  here.— Ed.1 


BnilflinE  Worker  Comti, 


ftnery?  No.  264.— What  is  the  best  way 
to  get  natural  comb  built  with  the  best 
results  :  i.  e.,  in  getting  all-worker  comb,  or 
nearly  so  ?— Cleveland. 

Allow  newly  hived  swarms  to  build 
it.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

New  swarms,  young  queens,  small 
crop.  Worker  comb-guides  or  foun- 
dation.—Dadant  &  Son. 

Get  it  while  the  colonies  are  not 
very  strong ;  or  else  from  swarms  just 
hived.— A.  J.  Cook. 

I  use  comb  foundation. — H.  D.  Cut- 
ting. 

Keep  strong,  prolific  queens,  and 
contract  the  brood-nest,  giving  the 
bees  room  just  as  fast  as  the  queen 
can  ttll  the  combs  with  eggs.  No 
drone  comb  will  be  built  as  long  as 
the  queen  fills  the  combs  with  eggs  as 
fast  as  they  are  built.— G.  AV.  Dem- 

AREE. 

Have  it  built  in  weak  cplonies— or 
between  drone  combs— or  in  a  strong 
or  weak  colony  which  has  been  moved 
so  as  to  lose  most  of  its  field-force  ; 
or,  better  still,  on  wired  frames  of 
foundation.— C.  C.  Millek. 

Put  in  starters  ;  give  enough  drone 
comb  fully  built  to  supply  the  demand 
of  bees,  and  cut  out  drone  comb  when 
it  is  built  in  frames  where  not  de- 
sired. Ordinarily  foundation  will  be 
found  far  the  cheaper  and  better  for 
the  purpose.  It  requires  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  a  Doolittle, 
and  a  locality  similar  to  his,  to  get 
good  results  in  worker-comb  building 
without  the  use  of  foundation.  I  pre- 
fer foundation  about  6  to  7  feet  to  the 
pound  for  the  brood-chamber,  fixed  on 
wired  frames.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

1.  Hive  swarms  on  full  sheets  of 
worker  foundation,  securely  held  to 
proper  position  by  wires.  2.  If  you 
do  not  use  full  sheets  use  guides  of 
foundation  not  more  than  J^  of  an 
inch  wide,  and  the  whole  length  of 
the  top-bar,  and  hive  on  them.  3. 
Use  swarms  of  brown  German  bees. — 
James  IIeddon. 

Get  it  built  by  swarms  just  hived, 
or  nuclei,  the  latter  preferred,  hav- 


ing a  young  laying  queen.  If  swarms 
are  used,  contract  the  hive  to  5  or  6 
frames,  and  put  on  the  surplus  ar- 
rangement. If  no  foundation  is  used 
in  either,  worker  comb  will  be  built 
below  and  drone  comb  above.  If 
foundation  is  used  in  the  sections, 
worker  comb  will  be  built  in  both  as 
a  rule.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

The  best  way  is  to  give  the  bees  (if 
a  swarm)  a  small  brood-chamber, 
with  starters  of  heavy  foundation  2 
or  3  inches  wide.  By  way  of  caution 
I  will  say  that  it  is  not  best  to  hive  a 
swarm  in  a  small  brood-chamber — the 
space  must  be  ample  or  the  swarm  is 
very  liable  to  swarm  out.  The  con- 
traction is  to  be  effected  on  the  third 
day  after  hiving.  Colonies  with  young 
queens  are  not  apt  to  build  much 
drone  comb,  but  instinct  teaches 
them  to  do  it,  and  in  my  opinion  a 
colony  does  better  with  a  few  square 
inches  of  drone  comb. — G.  L.  Tinker. 


Strange  Actions  of  Bees, 


Query,  No.  265.— Last  summer  I  had 
several  colonies  that  acted  as  if  about  to 
Bwarra,  but  instead  they  would  crawl  into 
the  adjoining  hive.  They  did  not  seem  to 
fight  or  rob,  but  simply  to  make  it  lively  for 
a  short  time  ;  then  they  would  return  to 
their  own  hive  and  quiet  down.  They  re- 
peated that  several  times  during  the  sum- 
mer. They  did  not  do  very  well  in  storing 
honey.  Can  you  tell  the  cause  of  their 
actions  ? — Iowa. 

No.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Discontentment,  I  should  think.— 
H.  D.  Cutting. 

Perhaps  the  hives  were  too  close 
together.  I  never  had  bees  to  act  in 
the  manner  you  have  described. — 
G.  L.  Tinker. 

I  cannot  say,  as  I  never  have  seen 
bees  act  so.  If  I  had  a  colony  that 
repeated  such  bad  actions,  I  would 
re-queen  it.— James  IIeddon. 

You  do  not  say  whether  the  bees 
took  wing  as  if  they  were  going  to 
swarm ,  and  you  do  not  state  how  far 
the  hives  were  apart.  As  you  state 
it,  I  infer  that  the  hives  were  too 
close  together,  otherwise  the  bees 
would  not  have  "  crowded  "  into  the 
adjoining  hive.  In  a  poor  season  bees 
will  do  any  and  everything  but  gather 
honey,  if  you  manage  them  badlv.— 
G.  W.  Demaree. 

This  conundrum  cannot  be  an- 
swered satisfactorily,  as  not  sufficient 
data  is  given  to  enable  one  to  form  a 
definite  opinion.  I  should  judge, 
however,  that  the  colonies  might 
have  been  queenless.  Possibly  they 
might  have  been  lacking  in  stores.  If 
neither  of  the  above  conditions.  I 
give  it  up.  When  the  diagnosis  of  a 
diflBcult  case  is  wanted,  every  symp- 
tom should  be  given  ;  and  even  then 
a  personal  examination  may  be  need- 
ed in  order  to  make  a  correct  diagno- 
sis.—J.  E.  Pond,  Jr.  I 


Late  in  Occnpying  tlie  Sections. 


Query,  No.    266.— One  of   my  old  and 

large  colonies,  although  lively,  and  seemed 
to  be  doing  well,  and  cast  two  swarms,  did 
not  go  into  the  honey-boxes  to  store  honey 
until  in  the  fall.  What  was  the  trouble  with 
them  ? — Iowa  Falls. 

Perhaps  the  swarming  business. — 
C.  C.  Miller. 

Too  many  swarms  came  from  it. — 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

In  this  locality  it  would  be  too  many 
swarms.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

Colonies  that  cast  second  swarms 
seldom  make  any  surplus.  They  were 
left  too  weak  in  numbers  to  enter  the 
honey-boxes.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

Too  many  swarms.  One  swarm 
from  a  hive  gives  the  best  results  in 
surplus.  AVith  the  second  swarm 
went  what  what  would  have  been 
your  surplus,  had  they  staid. — G.  M. 
Doolittle. 

They  did  enough  besides.  If  our 
bees  send  out  two  good  swarms,  we 
usually  ought  not  to  expect  much 
honey.— A.  J.  Cook. 

Considering  the  honey-flow  of  your 
locality,  I  surmise  that  your  bees  did 
so  well  in  swarming  that  they  did 
nothing  else.— James  Heddon. 

They  were  weakened  by  casting 
two  swarms  just  at  the  time  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  working  in 
the  honey-boxes,  and  the  early  honey- 
harvest  was  over  before  they  got 
strong  enough  to  enter  the  surplus 
boxes.  They  recovered  their  strength 
in  time  for  the  fall  harvest.  In  my 
location  no  colony  can  cast  two 
swarms  and  give  any  surplus  honey, 
unless  they  store  it  before  the  first 
swarm  issues.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

Who  can  tell  without  an  examina- 
tion (and  sometimes  not  then)  what 
causes  the  peculiar  vagaries  of  our 
bees  ?  Probably  the  combs  were 
spaced  too  wide  apart  in  the  brood- 
chamber.  Bees  sometimes  refuse 
absolutely  to  go  into  sections,  but 
since  I  have  adopted  the  plan  men- 
tioned in  the  Bee  Journal  a  while 
ago,  I  find  no  trouble ;  that  plan  is, 
shave  combs  to  Jg-inch  wide  and  put 
them  into  the  brood-chamber  just  bee- 
space  apart,  putting  in  sections  as 
soon  as  the  honey-flow  begins.— J.  E. 
Pond,  Jr. 


System  and  Success. 


^^  All  who  intend  to  be  systematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
the  prices  are  reduced,  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) $3  00 

"     100  colonies  (220  pages)  125 

"     200  colonies  (420  pages)  ISO 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers, 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  axe  therefore  the  most  desirable. 
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Explanatory.— The  figures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  ot  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring- and  tall,  or  fall  and  spring:, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  retjuire. 

This  mark  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  center  of  the  State  named; 
5  north  of  the  center;  9  south;  0+  east; 
♦O  west;  and  thisc^  northeast;  NJ  northwest: 
c>»  southeast;  and  9  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


For  tlie  American  Bee  JournaL 


flien  to  Unite  Weak  Colouies. 


G.   M.  DOOLITTLE. 


I  wish  to  explain  my  position  re- 
garding Query,  JSfo.  24(5,  as  I  notice 
that  scarcely  one  of  those  answering 
that  query  fully  agree  with  lue.  Most 
of  them  seem  to  think  that  if  the 
uniting  of  weak  colonies  is  to  be  done, 
the  earlier  in  the  season  it  is  accom- 
plished the  better  the  result ;  while 
from  years  of  experience  along  this 
line.  I  am  positive  that  such  early 
uniting  is  a  mistake. 

One  says  that  if  united  early  "  two 
weak  colonies  will  sometimes  pull 
through  ;  if  left  alone,  they  may  die." 
This  is  just  exactly  what  I  used  to 
think,  and  so  practiced  early  uniting 
till  I  became  convinced  that  if  a 
colony  would  "  pull  through  "  at  all 
it  would  do  so  alone  just  as  well  as 
when  united.  After  being  forced  to 
this  conclusion,  I  thought  to  more 
positively  prove  it ;  so,  one  spring,  as 
I  had  10  weak  colonies  1  united  6  in 
one  hive,  3  in  another,  and  left  one 
alone,  which  was  scarcely  an  average 
of  the  whole,  as  to  strength.  This 
uniting  was  done  about  May  1,  and  in 
less  than  three  weeks' time  the  colony 
formed  by  uniting  the  6  was  all  gone, 
but  8  bees   and  the  queen,  when  I 

E reserved  the  queen  and  closed  the 
ive.  During  the  same  time  the  one 
not  united  "  held  its  own,"  while  that 
where  the  3  was  put  together  was 
scarcely  better  than  was  this.  On 
.June  10  the  one  having  no  help  had 
by  actual  count  8-5  bees  beside  the 
queen  and  the  one  made  from  them, 
102. 

As  I  was  then  anxious  for  all  the 
bees  I  could  get,  I  did  the  best  I  could 
with  them  without  helping  them  from 
other  colonies.  The  one  having  the 
85  bees  built  up  and  stored  5  pounds 
of  honey  in  sections,  besides  having 
enough  tor  winter ;  while  the  other 
got  in  good  condition  to  winter  safely, 
as  did  the  other.  Since  then  I  have 
united  no  more  weak  colonies  in  early 
spring. 

After  a  careful  watching  I  find  the 
reason  for  this  seemingly  inconsistent 
state  of  things  t;o  be,  that  with  united 
colonies  the  bees  seem  to  be  incited 
to  great  activity,  by  strange  bees 
being  thrown  together,  thus  starting 


a  large  lot  of  brood,  the  care  of  which 
wears   their   life    out   so    that   they 

Eerish  with  old  age  before  any  young 
ees  hatch  to  take  their  place,  while 
those  not  united  do  very  little,  and 
rear  only  enough  brood  to  take  the 
place  of  those  slowly  dying  off,  thus 
keeping  their  numbers  about  good 
till  settled  warm  weather  comes, 
when  these  few  (now)  young  bees  are 
able  to  hold  5  times  the  brood  they 
could  in  early  spring,  so  that  they  now 
rapidly  increase. 

From  the  above  it  will  easily  be 
seen  why  I  would  not  unite  weak 
colonies  early  in  the  season." 

Now  for  the  reasons  why  I  would 
unite  just  before  the  honey  harvest, 
rather  than  let  each  colony  build  up, 
as  most  of  the  answers  say  we  should 
do :  If  these  colonies  are  left  to 
themselves  the  result  will  be  little  if 
any  better  than  I  gave,  from  the  two 
mentioned  above ;  while  by  uniting 
just  before  the  honey  harvest  I  secure 
a  splendid  yield  of  honey  from  the 
united  colony  and  get  the  two  in  good 
condition  for  winter. 

My  plan  of  work  in  uniting,  and 
looking  toward  that  end,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  As  early  in  the  spring  as  the 
bees  can  be  looked  over,  all  of  the 
weaker  colouies  are  shut  on  as  few 
combs  as  they  have  brood,  in  using 
a  division-board  for  contracting  the 
hive.  They  are  now  left  till  warm 
weather  comes,  being  sure  that  all 
have  stores  enough  where  they  can 
conveniently  get  at  them  to  carry  them 
until  this  period.  They  are  now  built 
up  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  reversing 
the  brood,  etc.,  so  that  by  June  1  the 
best  of  them  will  have  live  frames  of 
brood,  others  four,  and  so  on  down  to 
one,  for  the  very  weakest.  As  soon 
as  the  best  has  its  five  frames  filled 
with  brood  down  to  the  very  bottom 
corners  (and  none  are  allowed  more 
combs  till  they  have  them  thus  filled), 
a  frame  of  hatching  brood  is  given  to 
one  having  but  four  frames  and  an 
empty  comb  put  in  its  place.  In  tak- 
ing a  frame  of  hatching  brood  in  this 
way  I  generally  take  all  the  bees  there 
is  on  it  right  along,  only  being  sure 
that  I  do  not  get  the  queen,  so  that  all 
the  young  bees  on  this  comb  helps 
to  give  strength  to  the  next  weaker. 

In  a  few  days  a  frame  of  brood  and 
bees  is  taken  from  each  of  these  two 
five-frame  colonies,  and  given  to  the 
one  having  but  three  frames,  and  so 
keep  taking  until  all  have  five  frames 
each.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  and 
try  to  strengthen  the  very  weakest 
first,  as  we  are  often  told  to  do,  for  by 
so  doing  from  J^  to  %  of  the  brood 
will  perish  from  cold.  By  the  above 
plan  we  are  always  safe,  and  advanc- 
ing warm  weather  is  in  our  favor  also. 

In  a  few  days  after  all  have  five 
frames  of  brood,  we  are  ready  to 
unite,  and  if  all  has  been  done  as  it 
should  be,  the  uniting  will  be  done 
about  the  time  white  clover  begins  to 
yield  honey  nicely.  To  unite,  look 
the  frames'  over  of  No.  1  until  the 
queen  is  found,  when  this  frame 
having  the  queen  on  is  put  outside  the 
hive.  Now  spread  the  frames  apart 
of  No.  2,  when  the  four  frames  of 
brood,  bees  and  all  from  No.  1  are 
carried  and  placed  in  each  alternate 


space  between  the  frames  of  No.  2, 
closing  the  hive.  Return  the  frame 
having  the  queen  on  to  No.  1.  placing 
beside  it  an  empty  comb  ;  adjust  the 
division-board  and  the  work  is  done. 

In  two  or  three  days  put  the  sec- 
tions on  the  hive  No.  2,  or  tier  up  for 
extracting,  and  see  what  a  "  pile  of 
honey  they  will  roll  up."  At  the 
same  time  place  an  empty  frame  be- 
tween the  two  filled  ones  in  No.  1, 
and  in  a  few  days  you  will  have  a 
frame  filled  with  as  nice  worker- 
comb  as  you  ever  saw.  Nearly  all  the 
old  bees  carried  to  No.  2  will  have 
returned  by  this  time,  so  that  No.  1 
is  a  splendid,  strong  nucleus,  just 
right  for  building  nice,  straight 
worker-comb. 

As  soon  as  the  first  frame  is  full  of 
comb  insert  two  more  empty  frames 
between  the  three  full  ones,  and  thus 
keep  on  till  the  brood-chamber  is 
filled.  If  at  any  time  they  should  start 
to  building  drone  comb,  then  use 
frames  filled  with  foundation,  for  this 
is  the  time  foundation  can  be  used 
profitably.  By  fall  this  colony  will 
be  in  good  condition  for  winter,  while 
No.  2  will  have  given  three  times  the 
honey  the  two  would  have  done  if 
left  to  themselves,  or  had  they  been 
united  in  early  spring. 

Thus,  in  brief,  I  have  given  the 
reader  the  way  experience  has  taught 
me  to  be  the  most  profitable  in  hand- 
ling weak  colonies. 

Borodino,©  N.  Y. 


For  tlie  American  Beo  Journal. 


fort  \i  U  Apiary. 


G.  W.  DEMAREE. 


Some  years  ago  I  read  with  greedi- 
ness everything  in  the  shape  of  bee- 
literature  that  fell  in  my  way.  I  have 
changed  wonderfully  in  this  respect. 
I  now  read  nothing  concerning  bees 
but  such  as  promises  to  instruct  or 
amuse  me.  With  these  preliminary 
remarks  the  reader  will  be  prepared 
to  understand  what  I  shall  have  to 
say  about  Dr.  Miller's  little  book,  "  A 
Year  Among  the  Bees." 

I  have  read  this  little  modest  work 
with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure. 
Not  that  I  think  that  the  book  gives 
the  best  methods  of  apiarian  work  as 
a  general  thing,  but  because  it  con- 
tains a  life-like  picture  of  "  work  in 
the  apiary  "  and  in  such  a  variety  of 
work  and  manipulations  I  have  gath- 
ered some  really  valuable  hints  that 
I  shall  profit  by  in  the  future.  One  of 
the  ple<\sing  features  of  this  little 
book  is,  it  is  wholly  free  from  the 
advertising  feature  so  prominent  in 
most  works  on  bee-culture.  The  ex- 
perienced reader,  when  he  lays  down 
Dr.  Miller's  "  Year  Among  the  Bees," 
cannot  but  feel  graetful  that  he  has 
not  been  bored  with  the  author's 
horizontal,  longitudinal  or  perpendic- 
ular bee-hive,  or  some  other  bee-trap. 
In  extenuation  of  this  advertising 
feature  in  our  bee-literature  some 
have  put  in  the  plea  that  Father 
Langstroth's  standard  work  adver- 
tised a  new  bee-hive.    I  have  to  say 
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in  answer  to  this  that  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth  and  Ids  contemporaries  intro- 
duced, and  advertised  a  radically  new 
system  of  bee-keeping  which  was 
essential  to  the  use  of  the  new  hive. 
No  such  causes  as  led  Mr.  L.  to  adopt 
that  method  of  making  his  invention 
known  to  the  public  could  possibly 
exist  at  the  present  day.  There  is  no 
more  probability  that  'there  will  ever 
be  a  radical  change  in  the  present 
system  of  bee-keeping  than  there  is 
that  the  farmers  of  this  period  of  time 
will  in  the  future  grow  their  corn  and 
wheat  with  the  "other  end  "down; 
so  much  faith  do  I  have  in  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth's  system.  Of  course  we  must 
have  improvements  to  keep  pace  with 
the  progressive  age,  but  they  will  only 
be  improvements,  not  radical  changes. 

I  have  worked  in  the  apiary  this 
season  with  renewed  interest  and 
pleasure,  and  Dr.  Miller's  little  book 
has  contributed  somewhat  to  this 
state  of  things.  The  season  so  far- 
June  5— has  been  moderately  good, 
though  we  have  had  very  cool  nights 
for  nearly  ten  days  past.  This  has 
given  me  the  opportunity  to  test  sev- 
eral new  devices  now  under  trial  in 
my  apiary.  A  plan  to  operate  a 
queen-nursery  heated  by  two  strong 
nuclei  has  been  a  hobby  of  mine  for 
some  time,  and  the  very  changeable 
w-eather  we  have  Lad  of  late  has  put 
the  device  to  the  severest  test.  Night 
after  night  the  temperature  has  g(me 
down  to  .5(P— und  one  night  to  44^ 
and  with  this  severe  trial  my  new 
queen-nursery  has  performed  its  part 
admirably,  hatching  the  cells  with 
proQiptness. 

The  new  queen-nursery  is  made  like 
a  common  Langstroth  hive,  but  wide 
enough  for  a  wire-cloth  department 
■n  the  centre  that  will  hold  three  or 
|our  combs,  and  room  for  two  four- 
frame  nuclei,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
wire-cloth  department.  It  is  so  con 
structed  that  either  of  the  depart 
ments  can  be  opened  without  inter- 
fering with  the  others.  Tlie  nuclei 
are  kept  crowded  with  bees  and  fur- 
nish plenty  of  heat  for  all  practical 
purposes  ;  besides,  they  are  engaged 
in  nursing  queens  all  the  time ;  thus  I 
heat  my  nursery  as  nearly  as  possible 
without  cost. 

•  4i,'^^'^^°^®  °^  '^  nursery-cages  hangs 
m  the  nursery,  and  the  young  queens 
as  fast  as  they  hatch  are  introduced 
to  nuclei.  If  they  are  ready  for  them  ; 
It  not,  they  are  transferred  to  the 
cages  where  they  are  kept  until  the 
nuclei  are  ready  for  them. 

I  had  quite  an  interesting  experi- 
ence the  other  day  in  connection  with 
the  queen-nursery.  While  I  was  ab- 
sent from  the  apiary  a  short  time  a 
young  queen  liatched  and  proceeded 
to  bite  the  top  off  of  a  cell,  leaving 
the  white  back  of  the  nymph  exposed 
to  view.  I  removed  her  before  she 
could  stmg  her  victim.  I  just  left  the 
cell  as  It  was,  and  to  my  surprise  the 
young  queen  matured  all  right,  and 
was  as  lively  as  any  of  her  sisters. 

Christiansburg,5  Ky. 


►»  The  next  aDnual  meeting  of  the  Micblgan 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  In 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  1  and  2.  1HS6. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 

Our  "Union"  for  Defense, 


JAMES  HEDDON. 


Upon  reading  the  report,  on  page 
3.57,  of  this  yet  "  young  "  and  small 
organization,  I  felt  that  we  were 
lifted  one  more  notch  in  the  scale  of 
dignity  to  which  our  pursuit  belongs. 
1  realize  that  the  day  is  nearin^  when 
bee-keepers  will  be  credited  for  the 
ardent  work  they  are  now  doing  to 
bring  the  honey  product  before  the 
public,  and  also  for  defending  the 
rights  and  privileges  that  justly  be- 
long to  them. 

Being  confident  that  even  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  this  Union 
do  not  realize  all  their  rights,  I  will 
give  my  views,  hoping  that  it  may 
help  to  enlighten  them  on  the  subject: 

The  history  of  any  country  where 
one  phase  of  politics  or  religion  over- 
whelmingly swallowed  up  all  others, 
shows  that  the  people  long  associated 
therewith,  became  incapable  of  dis- 
cerning what  were  the  natural  rights 
of  the  small  minority.  This  same  ele- 
mentary principle  is  today  bearing 
against  the  natural  riglits  of  bee-keep- 
ers. Very  many  lines  of  legitimate 
business,  as  well  as  legitimate  pleas- 
ure, necessarily  carry  with  them  more 
or  less  annoyance  to  the  neighbors 
thereof.  Our  wealthy  neighbor's 
horse  stable  will  occasionally  waft  a 
disagreeable  odor  into  our  open  door. 
Mr.  I5iown's  saw- mill  whistles  are 
disagreeably  loud,  and  attract  our 
children  into  dangerous  places,  be- 
sides presenting  a  cluttered  and  un- 
inviting scenery.  Eailroad.s  neces- 
sarily come  too  close  to  many  dwell- 
ing houses  to  be  pleasant,  and  thus 
depreciate  the  value  thereof.  And  so 
we  might  go  on,  until  the  dullest  in- 
tellect could  not  fail  to  plainly  see 
that  in  nearly  all  of  our  relations 
with  each  other,  compromises  are  not 
only  right,  but  absolutely  necessary. 

Acknowledgement  of  this  fact  is 
universal  among  our  people,  regard- 
ing such  kinds  of  business  as  are  fre- 
quently met  with.  We  have  learned 
that  we  must  respect  that  calling 
which  supplies  its  follower  and  his 
family  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  helps  in  furnishing  mankind  at 
large,  a  greater  variety  of  these  nec- 
essaries. Certainly,  both  custom  and 
law  protect  such  industries,  over- 
looking annoyances  arising  from 
them,  and  further,  lending  substan- 
tial encouragement  to  them.  All  who 
vote  for  the  laws  protecting  these  in- 
dustries do  not  comprehend  the  prin- 
ciple of  justice  in  such  laws  ;  perhaps 
very  few  do ;  but  they  realize  on  a 
broader  and  more  selfish  basis  that 
interest  dcnands  them.  The  farmer, 
standing  at  the  base,  is  the  honored 
and  protected  of  all.  Injure  his  call- 
ing and  you  injure  all;  destroy  it,  and 
we  all  perish  together. 

Honey  has  been  a  luxury  ;  tee-keep- 
ing one  of  tlie  unimportant  side-issues. 
Honey-producing,  as  a  business,  is  yet 
an  infant.  The  general  public  have 
scarcely  yet  heard  of  its  birth.  It  has 
not  yet  become  old  enough,  or  large 


enough,  to  command  the  respect  it 
deserves. 

I  presume  that  the  laws  against 
stealing  and  murder  were  not  en- 
acted because  of  any  keen  sense  of 
right  and  justice  existing  within  the 
minds  of  the  originators,  but  because 
they  seriously  objected  to  parting 
with  the  results  of  their  labor,  with- 
out receiving  an  equivalent,  or  to 
being  killed.  So  it  is  with  our  young, 
little,  minority  pursuit.  We  will  not 
be  respected  until  such  respect  is  en- 
forced ;  and  no  one  will  enforce  it,  if 
we  do  not.  The  National  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Union  is  the  speaking  trumpet 
through  which  v*'e  are  to  be  heard  and 
felt. 

As  carefully  as  we  would  avoid 
usurping  the  rights  of  others,  we  will 
as  determinedly  maintain  our  own. 
We  do  not  ask  for  charity,  we  ask  for 
justice.  So  illy  respected  have  always 
been  the  rights  of  minorities  that  I 
have  heard,  even  bee-keepers,  make 
statements  showing  that  they  did  not 
realize  how  far  their  natural  rights 
extended. 

If  a  neighbor's  wife  is  canning 
fruit,  and  the  odor  attracts,  daubs  and 
scalds  your  bees  unto  death,  you  must 
not  ask  her  to  desist  in  tliat  which 
destroys  your  property,  but  you  must 
buy  wire  screen  to  put  over  her  win- 
dows to  keep  out  your  bees  for  a  few 
days  (and  flies  for  a  few  months).  If 
you  do  not,  she  will  ask  you  to  move 
ihem  into  the  country,  and  when  your 
country  neighbor's  wife  begins  to 
boil  cider,  she  will  ask  you  to  move 
them  into  the  realms  of  space.  Some 
women,  and  some  men  too,  are  not  so 
exacting ;  they  say,  "  If  you  don't 
keep  your  bees  away  from  here,  they 
will  get  scalded." 

Bee-culture  is  new  ;  it  is  respectable, 
but  not  respected.  The  same  neigh- 
bor has  a  little  worthless,  snapping 
poodle-dog;  in  your  back  yard  you 
have  discovered  a  rat-hole.  The  yard 
is  yours,  the  rat-hole  is  yours,  and 
the  rat  belongs  to  nobody  else  (but 
you  wish  it  did),  and  you  take  some 
of  your  arsenic,  and  some  of  your 
meat,  and  place  it  on  your  own  laud 
close  by  the  entrance  to  your  own 
rat-hole,  to  destroy  that  rat,  in  order 
to  save  valuable  piopeity  that  it  is 
destroying.  Now  this  neighbor  says, 
and  the  law  says,  that  you  shall  not 
leave  this  poison  where  it  may  tempt 
his  dog  to  destruction.  Dog  culture 
is  old ;  it  is  respected,  but  not  al- 
ways respectable.  There  are  many 
more  people  directly  interested  in 
dogs,  than  in  bees.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  good  sense  or  justice,  but  of 
majorities;  of  habit. 

Some  jealous  neighbors  say  to  bee- 
keepers, "  You  get  your  crop  from 
others'  land."  But  we  do  not  harm 
the  owner  of  that  "others'  land,"  by 
so  doing.  We  benefit  him  by  our  bees 
fertilizing  his  blossoms.  But,  friend 
and  neighbor  farmer,  why  do  you 
raise  and  plow  under  red  clover  ? 
"  IJecause  it  is  a  great  fertilizer." 
How  so  ?  "  Well,  in  its  growth  it 
receives  only  15  per  cent,  of  its  sub- 
stance from  my  ground,  the  other  8.5 
being  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere." 
Ah  !  from  whence  does  the  atmos- 
phere receive  its  substance  V    "  Oh  ! 
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from  other  ground,  of  course."  Well, 
we  all  borrow  from  each  other,  after 
all,  don't  we  V 

I  tell  you,  brother  bee-keepers,  this 
is  a  question  of  vital  importance  to 
us  all.  I  feel  that  in  my  past  season's 
production  of  nearly  eleven  tons  of 
honey,  I  have  come  lionestly  by  it; 
that  I  injured  no  person's  financial 
interest  in  collecting  it;  that  by  so 
doing  I  became  a  public  benefactor  ; 
that  I  brought  into  use  that  whicli 
otherwise  would  have  remained  use- 
less to  mankind  ;  that  I  did  my  little 
mite  to  make  my  family  comfortable 
and  happy  ;  and,  on  a  broader  scale, 
aided  in  enriching  my  city,  my  coun- 
ty, my  State  and  my  coiuitry;  and 
■while  doing  this,  any  and  all  annoy- 
ances arising  from  my  business  were 
far  below  tlie  average  arising  from 
other  avocations. 

We  shall  finally  receive  the  rights 
and  respect  that  we  deserve ;  and 
soon,  if  we  band  together  and  demand 
them.  This  we  have  done,  and  are 
still  doing,  but  we  cannot  do  so  too 
fast.  Our  Union  should  now  number 
by  thousands  rather  than  hundreds. 
Finally  it  will  number  by  thousands, 
and  why  not  now  V  Let  us  at  once 
protect  our  legal  rights,  and  the 
dignity  of  our  calling.  Let  us  all  join 
the  Union. 

Dowagiac,  9  Mich. 


Read  at  the  Johnson  Co.,  Ind..  Convention. 

Tlie  Bee  of  tHe  BiMe, 


PKOF.   C.  H.  HALL. 


The  bee  is  an  accompaniment  of 
civilization.  Among  all  peoples  of 
culture  the  limpid  honey  is  a  luxury 
of  the  table.  The  honey  of  Hymet- 
tus,  in  old  classic  Greece,  is  famous 
in  prose  and  in  song,  and  among  the 
old  Romans  it  was  regarded  almost  as 
essential  as  bread  is  with  us.  Egypt, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Nile— the  land 
famous  for  its  rainless  seasons  and  its 
majestic  pyramids— brings  to  us  the 
same  story  of  valued  sweetness  culled 
from  flower  and  fruit  by  the  restless 
bee.  But  the  land  of  who.se  honey 
and  whose  bee  we  wish  to  speak  at 
this  hour,  is  the  country  dear  to  every 
Christian  heart— the  Holy  Land  witfi 
its  Jordan  and  its  Galilee— with  its 
cliffs  and  its  valleys,  with  its  prophets 
and  its  priests,  with  its  kings  and  the 
Christ. 

The  word  "  bee  "  occurs  but  four 
times  in  the  Bible,  so  far  as  the  writer 
is  aware,  but  the  word  "  honey  "  is  of 
frequent  occurrence.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  honey  is 
often  used  to  designate  a  syrup  made 
from  the  juice  of  grapes,  boiled  down 
and  clarified,  and  very  acceptable  to 
the  taste.  The  sweet  and  quaint  old 
name  of  Deborah  is  simplv  the 
Hebrew  word  for  bee,  and  is  trans- 
lated in  our  language.  One  Deborah 
was  the  nurse  of  Rebekah,  the  wife 
of  Isaac;  another  was  a  prophetess 
who  judged  Israel  and  sang  the 
loftiest  songs  of  patriotism  and  piety. 
In  three  out  of  four  places  where  the 
term  "  bee "  occurs,  it  is  used  to 
symbolize  an  overwhelming  and  de- 


stroying foe— indicating  clearly  that 
in  those  olden  times  the  bee  was  such 
in  disposition  as  it  is  to-day.  Moses, 
in  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the 
woiiderful  dealings  of  God  with  the 
children  of  Israel,  their  blessings  and 
their  scourgings,  says:  "And  the 
Amorites,  which  dwelt  in  the  moun- 
tain, came  out  against  you,  and 
chased  you,  as  bees  do,  and  destroyfd 
you  in  Seir,  even  unto  Hormah." 
How  vivid  is  the  picture  thus  briefly 
given  to  him  who  has  plunged  des- 
perately and  blindly  through  lilac 
hedge  and  rose-bush  to  escape  the 
fierce  assaults  of  two  or  three  vindic- 
tive bees.  To  such  an  one  at  least 
the  interpretation  of  this  verse  of 
scripture  affords  not  a  difficult  task. 

The  prophet  Isaiah,  in  one  of  his 
splendid  pictures  of  the  future— a 
picture  of  promise  and  of  threat — 
says  :  "  The  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the 
fly  that  is  in  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
rivers  of  Egypt,  and  for  the  bee  that 
is  in  the  land  of  Assyria,  And  they 
shall  come,  and  shall  rest  of  them  in 
the  desolate  valleys,  and  in  the  holes 
of  the  rocks,  and  upon  all  thorns,  and 
upon  all  bushes."  Here  we  have  a 
most  vivid  picture  of  how  their  land 
should  be  over  run  by  foreign  hosts 
and  armies,  under  the  imagery  of 
swarms  of  bees  filling  the  valleys  and 
the  clefts  in  the  barren  rocks,  and 
even  the  useless  thorn-tree  and  shrub. 

The  Psalmist,  on  one  occasion, 
while  magnifying  the  kindness  of  the 
Lord  in  delivering  him  from  danger 
and  distress,  speaks  of  the  nations 
who  compassed  him  about,  in  these 
words  :  •'  They  compassed  me  about 
like  bees." 

In  these  passages  which  have  been 
quoted,  it  is  plain  to  see  how  deeply 
upon  the  mind  of  prophet,  poet  and 
lawgiver  the  characteristics  of  the 
bee  have  stamped  themselves.  The 
bee  represents  resistless  fury  and 
countless  hosts,  and  is,  therefore,  the 
symbol  of  a  conquering  foe. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  riddles 
ever  given  for  a  foe  to  solve  has  its 
origin  in  the  toil  of  the  bee.  "  Out  of 
the  eater  came  forth  meat,  and  out  of 
ttie  strong  came  forth  sweetness,"  for 
three  days  perplexed  the  thirty  Philis- 
tine guests  of  Samson  beyond  meas- 
ure, until  they  threatened  his  wife's 
house  with  "flames  if  she  did  not 
secure  the  answer  for  them.  She  wept 
and  intreated  him  in  vain  for  liis 
solution  until  the  seventh  and  last 
day  of  their  feast,  when  wearied  with 
her  tears  and  importunities,  he  told 
her  of  its  meaning.  On  a  journey  he 
met  with  a  lion,  and  unarmed  though 
he  was,  by  the  resistless  strength  of 
his  naked  arms  he  destroyed  it.  Re- 
turning along  the  same  path,  some- 
time afterward,  he  found  that  a 
swarm  of  bees  had  established  them- 
selves among  the  bones  of  the  dried 
carcass.  He  took  the  comb  laden 
with  its  refreshing  sweetness  and  ate 
of  it,  and  also  gave  to  his  parents. 
This  incident  furnished  the  occasion 
for  the  riddle  with  which  he  so  much 
perplexed  the  Philistines. 

In  a  rare  old  book  of  travels,  by 
Clarke,  an  account  is  given  of  how 
the  people  of  f^yprus  hive  their  bees 
and   collect  their   honey.    He   says : 


"They  build  up  a  wall  formed  en- 
tirely of  earthen  cylinders,  each  about 
three  feet  in  lenglti,  placed  one  above 
tlie  other,  horizontally,  and  closed  at 
their  extremities  with  mortar.  This 
wall  is  then  covered  with  a  shed,  and 
upwards  of  100  hives  may  thus  be 
maintained  within  a  very  small  com- 
pass. Tnis  description  is  of  interest 
on  the  present  occasion  because  of  a 
note  added  in  which  he  further  says  : 
"  The  bee-hives  of  Egypt  and  of  Pal- 
estine are  of  the  same  kind.  'Those 
of  Egypt  are  made  of  coal-dust  and 
clay,  which  being  blended  together, 
they  form  of  the  mixture  a  hollow 
cylinder,  of  a  span  diameter,  and  as 
long  as  they  please,  from  0  to  12  feet ; 
this  is  dried  in  the  sun,  and  it  bSz 
comes  so  hard  that  it  may  be  handlea 
at  will.'" 

Such  hives  as  these  just  described 
were  of  course  for  the  tame  bees. 
From  some  accounts  which  reach  us 
it  would  seem  that  they  who  man- 
aged bees  in  Palestine  and  other 
lands  in  olden  time  controlled  them 
more  easily  than  we  do.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  prophet,  about  "  hissing 
the  bee,"  refers  to  their  custom  of 
guiding  them  by  some  sound  of  the 
voice,  either  ahiss,  a  whistle,  or  a  cry. 
One  of  the  old  writers  thus  speaks  of 
their  customs:  "They  who  kept 
bees  w-ere  able  to  draw  them  out  of 
their  hives,  and  conduct  them  into 
fields,  and  bring  them  back  again, 
with  the  sound  of  a  flute  or  the  noise 
of  hissing."  Another  says  :  "  AVhen 
they  are  "disposed  to  fly  away,  their 
keepers  make  a  musical  and  harmoni- 
ous sound,  and  that  they  are  thus 
brought  back  as  by  a  Siren,  and  re- 
stored to  their  hives." 

The  land  of  Palestine,  moreover, 
was  the  home  of  multitudes  of  wild 
bees.  The  warm  valley  of  the  Jor- 
don,  so  far  below  the  level  of  the  sea, 
with  its  flowers  and  its  fruits,  with  its 
living  springs  and  its  burdened  vine- 
yards, furnished  an  abundant  pas- 
ttirage.  They  built  their  combs  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  old  trees,  and 
wherever  a  vacant  space  could  be 
found,  as  in  the  bones  of  the  slain 
lion.  Palestine,  therefore,  was  a  land, 
of  which  it  was  often  said,  "flowing 
with  milk  and  honey." 

AVhile  the  word  "bee"  occurs  so 
few  times  in  the  Bible,  the  product  of 
the  bee.  under  the  names  honey  and 
honey-comb,  is  mentioned  more  than 
60  times.  In  at  least  17  places  the 
country  is  called  "a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey."  Under  these  fig- 
ures of  speech  there  is  emphasized 
that  fact  that  the  country  shall  pro- 
duce abundantly  the  necessities  and 
the  luxuries  of  life.  By  milk,  the 
necessities  of  life  are  suggested,  as  ife 
contains  every  needful  element  for 
the  healthful  growth  of  tlie  body  ;  by 
honey,  the  luxury  and  joy  and  beauty 
of  life  are  indicated. 

Solomon,  in  advising  the  young, 
says:  "My  son,  eat  thou  hmiey,  be- 
cause it  is  good  ;  and  the  honey-comb 
which  is  sweet  to  thy  taste."  He 
chooses  this  luxury  of  the  table,  how- 
ever, to  illustrate  amoral  lesson.  For 
he  further  continues.  "So  shall  the 
knowledge  of  wisdom  be  unto  thy 
soul."    Here  is  seen  a  glimpse  of  the 
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bigh  estimate  placed  upon  honey ;  as 
is  honey  to  the  appetite  and  taste,  so 
is  the  knowledge  of  wisdom  to  the 
soul.  That  a  good  judgment  should 
be  exercised  in  eating  so  delicious 
and  rich  a  viand  is  seen  in  a  caution 
of  the  same  writer:  '-Hast  thou 
found  honey  y  eat  so  much  as  is  suf- 
ticieut  for  thee,  lest  thou  be  filled 
therewith,  and  vomit  it."  The  same 
caution  points  a  moral  in  another 
place  where  he  says,  '•  It  is  not  good 
to  eat  much  ;  so  for  men  to  search 
their  own  glory  is  not  glory."  Again 
he  says  :  "  Pleasant  words  are  as  an 
lioney-comb,  sweet  to  the  soul,  and 
health  to  the  bones." 

As  much  as  honey  was  esteemed  by 
♦he  prophets  and  poets,  yet  it  was 
forbidden  to  be  offered  in  ttie  meat- 
offerings of  the  religious  services. 
"  not  because  bees  were  unclean,  for 
a  tithe  of  honey  was  on  one  occasion 
paid  to  the  priests,  but  either  be- 
cause it  so  quickly  soiired,  or  else 
because  it  emitted  an  offensive  odor 
when  burnt." 

In  conclusion,  two  interesting  facts 
are  indicated— one,  that  he  who  came 
as  the  announcer  of  the  Messiah  came 
eating  locusts  and  wild  honey  ;  the 
other  fact  is  that  so  far  as  we  know 
the  very  last  meal  that  the  Messiah 
ate  to  prove  to  his  disciples  that  it 
was  he,  risen  from  the  dead,  was  tish 
and  honey  comb.  "  And  they  gave 
him  a  piece  of  a  broiled  fish,  and  of  a 
honey  comb.  And  he  took  it  and  did 
eat  before  them." 


Read  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Convention. 

Re?ersiii£  Hives,  Frames  aM  Sections, 


•J.  M.  snucK. 


For  the  purposes  of  this  essay,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  normal  condition  of 
a  colony  of  bees  is  that  in  which  the 
members  are  constantly  increasing. 
and  that  it  is  at  its  best  when  in  this 
condition.  "Keep  your  colonies 
strong,"  is  an  old  adage,  and  as  good 
as  it  is  old. 

The  invention  and  introduction  of 
the  movable  frame  advanced  the 
study  of  bees  hundreds  of  years  at  a 
single  stride.  The  object  of  these 
frames  was  the  control  of  the  combs 
so  that  we  might  see  what  was  taking 
place  in  the  hive.  No  one  supposed 
that  more  bees  could  be  reared  in 
these  frames  than  in  the  trunk  of  a 
tree.  They  were  mainly  considered 
excellent  because  swarming  could  be 
controlled,  colonies  increased  at  pleas- 
ure, and  because  (jueenlessness  might 
be  prevented.  By  and  by  it  began  to 
be  observed  that  certain  manipula- 
tions of  the  frames  stimulated  brooil- 
rearing,  and  that  rapid  increase  of 
bees  was  the  result.  It  was  also  oli- 
served  that  bees  entered  the  surplus 
boxes  more  readily  when  placed  in 
close  proximity  to  the  brood  in  the 
hive.  So  important  did  this  idea  be- 
come that  numberless  devices  were 
offered  that  proposed  to  effect  this 
object.  Hives  were  so  made  tha' 
boxes  could  be  placed  adjoining  ine 
sides  of  combs  full  of  brood.  Tri- 
angular frames  were  invented  which 


offered  two  surfaces  for  boxing,  and 
square  frames  wei'e  hung  at  oi)posite 
corners  so  as  to  furnish  the  desired 
boxing  space  near  the  brood.  In  all 
these  hives  the  same  features  pre- 
sented themselves,  to-wit :  brood  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  frame  at  the 
time  when  putting  on  the  boxes; 
later,  brood  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
frame,  and  honey  in  the  upper  half 
and  between  tlie  brood  and  the  boxes. 
The  increase  of  the  colony  was 
checked,  its  numbers  began  to  grow 
less,  and  the  storage  of  honey  dimin- 
ished. Another  idea  here  introduced 
itself—''  contraction."  Taking  it  far 
granted  that  brood-rearing  must  be 
checked,  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  to  force  the  de- 
pleted colony  into  the  boxes  by  lessen- 
ing their  space  below.  It  was  a  most 
common  experience  to  have  storage 
cease  while  the  secretion  of  nectar 
was  yet  abundant ;  it  was  a  cause  of 
complaint  everywhere. 

The  invertible  hive  seems  to  meet 
most  of  the  difficulties  in  securing 
storage  of  honey  as  long  as  the  supply 
lasts.  In  early  spring  the  hive  is  set 
on  one  end,  giving  a  vertical  depth  in 
the  brood-nest  of  about  IS  inches.  The 
upper  end  of  the  brood-chamber  being 
the  warmest,  brood-rearing  is  carried 
on  their  first  until  the  upper  end  of 
the  brood-nest  is  occupied  with  it. 
Then  as  the  weather  gets  warmer, 
turn  the  hive  the  other  end  up  when 
it  will  soon  be  occupied  with  brood. 
This  takes  ns  to  May  1.  Now  turn 
the  hive  down  on  the  stand  in  the 
position  that  it  is  to  occupy  during 
the  harvest,  then  within  ten  days 
turn  the  other  side  up,  and  ninety- 
nine  times  in  a  hundred  that  colony,  if 
it  had  a  fair  supply  of  bees,  and  a 
good  queen  to  begin  with,  is  ready  for 
profitable  work.  From  May  2.5  to 
.Tune  1  in  this  locality,  is  the  time  to 
put  on  sections,  taking  care  to  invert 
the  hive  first  before  putting  on  the 
eases.  This  places  the  cases  nearest 
the  brood  and  emerging  bees,  and 
always  secures  the  best  results. 

When  it  is  noticed  that  the  sections 
are  getting  nicely  filled,  and  combs 
extended  so  that  tliey  are  strong 
enough,  it  is  time  to  invert  the  cases. 
These  cases  should  be  so  made  that 
they  touch  the  queen-excluder  only 
around  their  edges;  made  thus,  they 
may  be  detached  and  lifted  off  with 
almost  the  facility  that  a  man  may 
handle  a  bucket  of  water.  To  invert 
the  section-cases,  take  them  off  and 
set  them  aside  ;  take  off  the  queen- 
excluder,  and  then  put  on  the  top- 
board  with  the  entrance  open  to  the 
rear;  attach  the  hive-lifter  and  invert 
the  hive  and  set  it  dovv'u  quietly  in 
the  same  place  it  occupied  before  ;  no 
bees  are  crushed  because  the  hive  is 
not  set  down  on  the  bottom -board,  but 
the  bottom-board  is  put  on  top  before 
inversion,  and  all  turned  together; 
now  take  oft  tlie  top  board,  replace 
the  queen-excluder,  put  on  a  fresh 
case  of  sections,  and  on  top  of  it  place 
the  case  first  put  on,  but  in  an  in- 
verted position  so  that  the  sections 
may  be  filled  oiitpluuip  to  the  bottom- 
bar  as  well  as  the  top.  So  perfectly 
does  the  brood-rearing  keep  pace  with 
storage  that,  as  a  rule,  the  hive  should 


be  inverted  every  time  a  new  case  of 
sections  is  put  oh. 

The  reading  of  the  above  seems  a 
long  process,  but  i\ve  cases  of  sections 
may  be  removed,  the  hive  inverted, 
and  all  replaced  inside  of  five  min- 
utes. In  a  word,  the  invertible  hive 
should  be  so  made  that  it  can  occupy 
four  different  positions.  The  cases 
should  be  so  made  that  they  will  hold 
the  sections  true  and  allow  the  bees 
to  touch  them  nowhere  only  on  the 
inside.  Without  separators,  full  sheets 
of  very  thin  foundation  should  be 
used.  If  separators  are  used,  starters 
will  answer. 

There  is  but  little  to-  say  about  re- 
versible frames.  Even  fastidious 
people  reject  "  two  bites  to  a  cherry," 
and  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  bites  would 
be  incomprehensible.  "  All  the  frames 
at  once  "  is  the  demand  of  the  times, 
but  they  should  be  made  so  that  they 
may  be  removed  if  necessary  to  be 
examined  for  any  purpose ;  and  the 
hive  containing  them  should  be  con- 
structed so  that  the  frames  may  be 
removed  when  either  side  is  up. 

Des  Moines,©  Iowa. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaJ. 


Ttie  Bee-Keeners'  Reiiository, 


M.  M.  BALDRIDGE. 

As  the  American  Bee  Journal 
seems  to  be  a  repository  for  historical 
facts  relating  to  bee-culture,  I  desire 
to  place  on  record  therein  what  the 
late  M.  Qumby  thought  of  the  Lang- 
stroth  hive  after  having  used  the 
same  three  seasons.  His  views,  as 
now  presented,  have  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  appeared  in  any  bee- 
paper— having  been  prepared  for  and 
published  in  the  liural  New  Yorker 
some  two  years  before  the  American 
Bee  Journal  made  its  advent.  To 
those  engaged  in  discussing  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  new  hives,  Mr.  Q's 
experience  with  and  criticisms  upon 
the  Langstroth  hive  will,  I  think,  be 
interesting  reading.  And  now,  with- 
out further  comment,  permit  me  to 
introduce  the  reader  to 

Boes  and  Bee-Hives— My  Experience. 


BY   M.   OUINBY. 


In  18.56  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth 
brought  to  me  his  movable-comb 
hive,  with  a  request  to  test  it  and  re- 
port the  result.  I  saw  at  once  that  by 
controlling:  the  combs,  and  conse- 
quently being  enabled  to  inspect  the 
interior  of  the  hive  at  all  times,  was 
something  not  offered  by  the  common 
hive.  He  enumerated  over  fifty  ad- 
vantages that  his  hive  gave  over  the 
common  one.  Althougri  I  could  not 
discover  quite  so  many,  yet  I  thought 
I  could  see  enough  to  pay  me,  at 
least,  for  the  extra  expense  of  con- 
struction. Near  the  first  of  May  I 
transferred  the  bees,  combs,  honey, 
etc.,  of  some  half-dozen  hives  into 
the  frames.  I  did  not  expect,  neither 
could  I  discover  that  the  bees  worked 
"  more  vigorously  than  before,"  but 
they  worked  well,  however;  some 
swarmed  naturally,  others  I  made  to 
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swarm  artiljcially,  and  second  swarms 
were  prevented  effectually. 

In  1857  I  made  nearly  100  hives  on 
this  principle,  and  put  bees  into  them, 
whicli  worked  quite  satisfactorily. 
The  present  summer  (185S)  I  have 
used  a  lar^e  number.  But  a  difflculty 
has  arisen  that  I  was  not  prepared 
for,  viz :  crooked  combs  '.  Last  year, 
among  the  whole  number,  there  was 
but  one  hive  of  them  so  crooked  that 
they  could  not  be  taken  out,  yet  there 
were  a  great  many  of  them  not  per- 
fectly straiglit.  This  year  two-thirds 
of  the  swarms  that  have  been  put  into 
empty  hives  have  made  combs  in 
every  possible  direction,  without  re- 
gard to  the  bars,  making  them,  so  far 
as  movable  frames  areconcerned.no 
better  than  the  common  hive.  The 
cause  of  this  1  have  not  been  fully 
able  to  determine.  Last  year  the 
bees  gathered  honey  very  slowly,  this 
year  very  fast ;  probably  this  has 
some  effect.  A  little  more  experience 
will  decide. 

Last  season  I  had  a  great  many 
combs  made  with  but  little  or  no 
honey  stored  in  them  ;  this  season  I 
have  used  them  for  swarms,  putting 
two  or  three  into  a  hive— two  or  more 
empty  frames  between  those  with 
combs.  Even  here,  although  they 
have  followed  the  frames  with  their 
combs,  some  places  are  so  very  thick, 
and  others  so  thin,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  raise  them  out.  I  did  not 
expect  to  hnd  these  difficulties  with 
this  hive.  A  few  weeks  ago— before 
the  present  swarming  season— I 
should  have  told  the  story  somewhat 
differently.  Even  now,  with  all  the 
uncertainty  of  the  directions  in  which 
the  combs  are  built,  there  is  a  class  of 
bee-keepers  who  may  make  this  hive 
pay — such  combs  as  are  not  built 
straight  can  be  made  so  by  the  fear- 
less operator.  But  the  bee-keeper 
who  has  not  the  energy  to  prepare 
himself  to  take  off  the  top  of  his 
hive,  and  open  the  door  for  thousands 
of  perhaps  angry  assailants  to  attack 
him  ;  and  the  ignorant  one,  so  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
bee,  that  he  could  not  tell  what  he 
wanted  to  take  out  the  combs  for,  had 
better  adhere  to  the  common  hive,  be- 
cause without  making  the  frames 
available  as  intended,  they  are  worse 
than  useless,  also  money  and  labor 
thrown  away.  The  man  who  has  not 
much  time  or  patience  to  bestow  on 
his  bees,  who  pays  for  a  patent,  wants 
it  to  work  right  at  all  times,  without 
depending  on  the  caprice  of  the  bees  ; 
and  when  those  interested  in  the 
movable  frames  can  improve  the  pat- 
ent with  a  plan  that  will  make 
straight  combs  in  all  cases,  with  some 
other  minor  improvements,  it  will  do 
much  better  for  the  common  bee- 
keeper.—St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y.,  18.58. 

By  all  means  let  us  have  the  fore- 
going on  record  where  it  will  not  be- 
come lost. 

St.  Charles,  5  Ills. 


Rays  of  Light. 

Ailjiistalile  Honey-Case. 


OLIVER  FOSTER. 


This  case  has  been  in  practical  use 
in  ray  apiaries  for  the  past  two  years. 
While  it  meets  the  long-felt  need  of 
a  case  press,  and  holds  the  sections 
compactly  together  on  all  sides,  with 
no  spaces  nor  partitions  between 
them,  it  is  cheap  and  simple,  and  is 
easily  and  rapidly  handled. 

It  is  made  of  four  boards  as  wide  as 
the  sections  are  high.  The  case  is 
nailed  at  two  diagonally  opposite 
corners.  The  boards  are  mitred  at 
the  other  two  corners,  and  are  clasped 
together  by  the  folded  angular  tin 
plates  (D),  the  edges  of  which  slide  in 
saw-kerfs  in  the  board  as  shown  in 
the  engraving,  at  the  left.    These  tin 


„iy^  The  .'ith  reKular  meeting  of  the  Hill  County 
Bee-Keepern'  Association  will  be  held  on  ttie  first 
Tuesday  In  July,  IsHd,  at  the  apiary  of  Hon.  J.  M. 
McDanlel,  of  I'eoria.Tex.  At  the  same  time  and 
place  will  be  held  a  bee-keepers'  honey  picnic. 

H.  A.  GooDHlCH,  Sec. 


corners  allow  the  case  to  open  half  an 
inch  larger  both  ways,  and  hold  it 
rigidly  whether  opened  or  closed. 
The  case  when  closed  is  a  little 
smaller  than  the  tier  of  sections.  It 
has  no  bottom- board,  and  it  is  the 
same,  either  side  up. 

To  fill  it  with  sections,  place  it  on  a 
level  board  ;  open  it  out,  arrange  the 
sections  inside,  then  draw  them  into 
position  by  pressing  the  case  together. 
Now  slip  tlie  light  wrought-ii'on  clamp 
(j)  over  it,  and  by  operating  the 
screws  (m),  draw  it  tight  on  the  sec- 
tions. Now  slip  in  the  tin  wedges 
(F),  under  the  tin  flange  (e),  and  the 
nail  head  (ii),  to  hold  the  case  from 
spreading.  Remove  the  clamps  and 
the  case  of  sections  is  ready  to  place 
on  the  hive. 

The  cases  are  easily  and  quickly 
tiered  up  or  may  be  inverted  if  de- 
sired. The  tiers  are  always  in  per- 
fect contact  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  honey-board  below.  These 
cases  are  admirably  adapted  to  use 
without  separators,  but  any  number 
of  long  separators  may  be  used  in 
them,  from  one  to  the  full  set,  by 
simply  dropping  them  in  between  tha 
rows  of  sections,  as  shown  at  o.  They 
rest  on  the  edges  of  two  strips  of  tin 
(p  p),  which  pass  between  the  rows  of 
sections  crosswise  at  the  bottom. 
These  narrow  strips  are  held  in  place 
like  the  sections  by  the  lateral  pres- 
sure of  the  case.  The  clamp  is  not  a 
necessity,  but  very  handy  while  Hlling 
the  case  or  taking  them  off  the  hive. 

Mt.  Vernon, t>  Iowa. 


ror  tne  American  see  JoumaL 


The  Cold  Weather  in  Florida,  etc, 

BENJ.    FRANKLIK. 


I  have  just  read  the  article  by  Mr. 
.John  Y.  Detwiler,  of  New  Smyrna, 
Fla.,  on  page  :!i;i.  One  year  ago  last 
winter  I  was  at  Mr.  Detwiler's  house, 
and  I  believe  what  he  writes  is  the 
truth.  I  was  at  Lake  Worth  through 
the  great  freeze  of  last  .Jan.  10,  11  and 
12.  I  boarded  some  ;)  rods  from  the 
lake,  and  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  12  I 
picked  up  flsh  enough  in  a  few  min- 
utes to  fill  a  one-half  barrel.  After 
they  were  dressed  they  would  weigh 
from  2  to  10  pounds  each.  There  was 
barrels  of  hsh  scattered  along  the 
shore.  I  picked  up  some  that  were 
alive,  but  could  not  help  themselves 
on  account  of  being  so  chilled. 

I  was  nearly  200  miles  farther  south 
than  where  Sir.  Detwiler  lives,  and  I 
did  not  see  any  frost  nor  ice  while 
there ;  but  some  said  that  there  was 
ice  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  near 
the  fresh  water.  But  I  saw  that  the 
top  leaves  of  the  morning-glories  was 
touched  by  the  frost,  and  some  on  the 
sweet  potato  vines.  Tomatoes  were 
not  frozen  where  I  was.  But  up  at 
the  north  end  of  the  lake  it  looked  as 
though  the  frost  had  frozen  the  cocoa- 
nut  leaves  some.  I  thought  that  it 
was  a  sight  to  see  the  fish  along  the 
lake,  but  wlien  I  got  np  at  Jupiter 
Inlet,  in  Indian  river,  they  were  so 
thick  along  the  shore  that  it  was  hard 
work  to  walk  and  not  step  on  flsh 
along  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  so  it 
was  for  a  great  number  of  miles  up 
the  river.  The  vessel  passed  through 
acres  and  acres  of  floating  flsh,  and 
the  water  looked  white  with  them. 
The  water  was  very  clear  and  shallow, 
and  I  watched  for  miles  and  miles, 
but  I  could  scarcely  see  a  live  fish. 

There  were  12  or  13  colonies  of  bees 
at  the  Lake.  I  examined  some  of 
them  on  Nov.  22,  188-5,  and  took  out 
some  lioney.  It  was  quite  yellow, 
about  like  our  raspberry  honey  here. 
I  did  not  like  the  flavor  of  it.  The 
bees  work  on  cocoanut  bloom  all 
winter,  or  every  day  that  it  is  warm 
enough.  There  were  quite  a  number 
of  cool  days  while  I  was  there  that 
they  did  not  vpork.  If  bees  can  get 
much  honev  from  cocoanut  bloom, 
then  liake  Worth  will  be  a  good  place 
for  bees,  as  there  are  a  great  many 
cocoanut  trees  coming  into  bloom 
every  year. 

There  are  no  mangroves  around  the 
lake,  but  some  20  miles  north,  at 
Jupiter  Narrows,  there  is  plenty  of 
the  red  mangrove.  I  saw  some  black 
mangrove  at  Jupiter  Inlet.  As  I 
came  through  on  Jan.  16,  1886,  the 
reil  manarove  was  in  bloom  on  some 
trees.  The  river  is  so  narrow  in  some 
places  that  the  mangrove  caught  the 
sails,  and  our  vessel  got  crosswise  of 
the  channel.  We  had  to  use  an  ax 
to  cut  the  limbs  out  of  the  way. 

Further  up,  opposite  Indian  River 
Inlet,  I  saw  plenty  of  the  black  man- 
grove.. It  looked  as  though  the  frost 
bad  touched  the  leaves.  I  know  that 
the  mangrove  honey  cannot  be  ex- 
celled, as  a   year   ago  last  winter  I 
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boarded  at  New  Smyrna,  where  they 
had  eleven  barrels  of  it.    The  candied 
honey  looked  like  white  sugar,  and  I ! 
liked  it  better  than  sugar  to  put  into ' 
coffee.    1  must  say  that  il  is  lovely  in 
Florida  in  the  winter. 

I  lost  2o  colonies  out  of  100,  this 
spring.  The  ones  I  buried  I  have  lost 
the  most  of.  I  have  got  enough  of 
burying  bees,  for  the  present. 

rranklinton,o*  N.  Y.,  June  2, 1886. 


rsiciflc  Rural  Press. 


Proictioii  of  Coil]  Honey. 


WM.  MUTH-KASMUSSEN. 


Although  comb  honey  is  now  sold 
cheaper  than  ever  before,  it  will  al- 
ways remain  more  or  less  a  luxury, 
and  it  is  somewhat  to  the  interest  of 
the  producer  to  keep  it  so,  by  present- 
ing it  to  the  public  in  the  most  con- 
venient and  most  attractive  shape. 
The  old-fashioned  way  of  offering  for 
sale  a  whole  capful  of  honey,  built  in 
irregular  shape, is  past.  jSI  obody  wants 
so  much  at  the  time,  nor  wants  to  be 
bothered  by  the  dripping  and  daub- 
ing consequent  upon  cutting  out 
piece  after  piece,  not  to  speak  of  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  it  protected  from 
dust  and  insects.  aSfeither  is  the 
fashion  of  putting  comb  honey  into 
tin  cans  or  glass  jars  and  surrounding 
it  with  liquid  honey  a  proper  way  of 
doing  it. 

The  comb  honey  of  to-day  is  pro- 
duced in  small  square  frames,  called 
sections,  weighing,  when  Hlled, 
from  one-half  to  two  pounds  each, 
according  to  their  size.  Of  these,  the 
one-pound  section  is  the  most  popular 
and  most  common  in  use.  The  regu- 
lar Langstroth  wide  frame  holds  eight 
of  these  one  pound  sections,  while  the 
"  three-quarter  Langstroth,"  or  cross- 
wise Langstrotli  wide  frames  liold  six 
sections  each.    This  isthe  style  I  use. 

In  order  to  compel  the  bees  to  build 
the  combs  of  an  even  thickness  and 
weight,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
bulging  the  surface  of  the  combs, 
which  would  cause  them  to  rub 
against  each  other  and  leak,  when 
packed  for  shipment,  two  strips  of 
tin,  called  separators,  are  nailed  on 
one  side  of  each  wide  frame.  These 
separators  are  not  wide  enough  to 
interfere  with  the  free  passage  of  the 
bees  into  the  sections.  To  start  and 
guide  the  bees  in  building  their  combs, 
a  piece  of  thin  comb  foundation  is 
fastened  under  the  top  side  of  each 
section.  In  my  experience  it  is  a 
mistaken  economy  to  be  saving  with 
the  foundation.  I  use  full  sheets, 
coming  within  J-g  inch  of  the  sides, 
and  14  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  sec- 
tion, and  after  one  year  having  had 
nearly  all  my  sections,  below  weight, 
because  I  only  used  narrow  strips  of 
foundation  as  starters,  I  shall  never 
again  use  less  than  full  sheets  for  that 
purpose. 

Some  bee-keepers  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing straight  combs  without  sep- 
arators, but  as  it  requires  an  extra 
amount  of  care,  and  is  by  no  me;ms  a 
sure  thing,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
majority  will  prefer  to  use  separators, 


even  if  they  add  a  little  to  the  ex- 
pense of  the  outfit.  The  comb  foun- 
dation is  fastened  in  the  sections  by 
means  of  a  small  implement,  called 
the  "  Parker  foundation  fastener,"  or 
by  some  similar  device. 

When  the  sections  are  filled  the 
division-board  is  removed,  and  frame 
after  frame  lifted  out.  The  sections 
are  taken  out  of  them  and  new  sec- 
tions inserted  in  their  place,  as  long 
as  their  is  a  prospect  of  getting  them 
filled.  The  sections  are  then  taken  to 
the  honey-house,  where  they  are 
cleaned  of  propolis,  assorted,  labeled 
and  packed  in  cases  for  shipment. 
Some  bee-keepers  pile  the  sections  in 
a  small,  close  room,  or  in  a  large  box 
and  fumigate  them  at  certain  inter- 
vals with  brimstone,  in  order  to  kill 
any  moth-worms  which  may  hatch  in 
them  ;  and  where  there  is  a  large  crop, 
which  it  may  take  considerable  time 
to  dispose  of,  this  is  probably  the  best 
way. 

Independence, CH  Calif. 


Storing  Honey— Swarming.— Noah 

Field,  Spencer,?  N.  Y.,  on  .June  7, 
1886,  writes : 

I  had  a  large  swarm  on  Junel.  I 
put  a  box  on  the  parent  colony  when 
I  took  them  out  of  the  cellar,  and  it 
is  about  full  of  honey.  The  box  will 
hold  8  or  10  pounds.  Yesterday  there 
was  a  large  swarm  settled  on  the 
slanting  bottom -board  of  anew  empty 
hive,  that  I  had  placed  in  the  end  of 
the  wagon-house  for  the  next  swarm, 
and  it  is  now  half  full  of  bees. 


Local  Convention  Directory. 


1886.  Time  and  place  of  Meeting. 

July  6.— Hill  County,  at  Peoria,  Tex. 

H.  A.  Goodrich,  Sec,  Massey,  Tex. 

July  I6.-Marshall  Co.,  at  Mnrshalltown.  Iowa. 

J.  W.  Sanders.  Sec,  LeGrand,  Iowa. 

Aug.  31.— Stark  County,  at  Canton,  O. 

Mark  Thomson,  Sec  Canton.  O. 

Sept.  4.— ShebovEan  Co.,  at  Sheboygan  Falls, Wis. 
Mattie  B.  Thomas,  Sec,  Sheboygan  Kails,  Wis. 

Oct.  7.— Wis.  Lake  Sbore  Center,  at  Kiel,  Wis. 

Ferd  Zastrow,  Sec.  Millhome,  Wis.) 

Oct.  12— 14.— North  American,  at  Indianapolis. Ind. 
F.  L.  Douaberty,  Sec.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Oct.  19.  20.- Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling.  Ills. 
J.  M.  Hambaugb,  Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 

Dec.  1,  2.— Michigan  State,  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec,  Clinton.  Mich. 

|»~  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— Kd. 


sa^SM^'^M&>M 
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Fine  Season  So  Far.— E.  L.  Moore, 
Boonville,©  Mo.,  on  June  8,  1886, 
says : 

We  are  having  a  fine  season  here 
for  bees.  I  had  10  colonies  in  winter 
quarters,  and  they  wintered  well. 
All  have  swarmed ;  the  first  two 
swarms  were  cast  on  May  19  ;  the  last 
on  May  30.  I  mean  prime  swarms,  as 
1  return  all  second  swarms  to  the  old 
colonies.  I  have  taken  about  100 
pounds  of  surplus  comb  honey,  and 
have  over  150  pounds  now  being 
capped,  with  .500  sections  being 
worked  in.  Have  taken  49  pounds 
from  one  hive  up  to  this  date.  White 
clover  is  in  abundance.  I  now  have 
18  colonies,  having  sold  two  swarms, 
and  I  expect  to  get  600  pounds  or 
comb  honey  ;  and  if  the  sea.son  con- 
tinues for  one  or  two  months  yet,  I 
will  expect  1,000  pounds  of  surplus 
comb  honey. 


Bees  Doing  Well.— J.  W.  Sanders, 
Le  Grand,©  Iowa,  on  June  10,  1886, 
writes : 

So  far  we  have  had  a  fine  season  for 
the  bee-work.  All  report  that  bees 
are  doing  well  for  so  early  in  the  sea- 
son. The  white  clover  is  now  coming 
in  its  prime,  and  bids  well  for  a  great 
yield  of  honey,  for  the  crop  is  im- 
mense, and  of  large  growth.  The 
weather  is  now  dry  and  hot,  but  gen- 
erally heavy  dews. 


Sour  Honey.— B.  Losee,  Coburg, 
Ont.,  on  June  7, 1886,  writes  : 

On  page  .346,  L.  Reed  says  :  "  On 
May  7.  upon  going  into  the  bee-yard  I 
noticed  bees  on  the  outside  of  several 
hives,  and  the  ground  literally  cov- 
ered with  bees  crawling  in  every 
direction."  His  bees  were  over-fed 
with  sour  honey.  I  found  the  same 
effect  after  feeding  granulated  honey 
made  into  syrup,  fed  outside  the  hive. 
Some  colonies  became  perfectly  de- 
moralized, as  it  were.  Some  of  the 
bees  remained  out  all  night,  but  most 
of  them  recovered  the  next  day  with- 
out any  bad  effect,  apparently. 


Good  Prospects.— W.B.McCormick, 

Uniontown,?  Pa.,  on  June    8,  1886, 
writes : 

We  are  having  the  greatest  honey- 
flow  ever  known  in  this  county. 
White  clover  is  in  full  bloom,  and 
very  abundant.  The  weather  is  all 
that  could  be  desired.  I  had  4  swarms 
yesterday,  making  28  in  all.  The  bees 
seem  perfectly  ciazy.  I  wish  I  knew 
how  to  prevent  so  much  swarming. 
Tiering-np  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
effect.  Some  of  my  first  swarms  have 
their  boxes  nearly  filled.  I  took  off 
some  very  fine  two-pound  sections 
yesterday.  I  think  1  am  good  for 
1,.500  pounds  this  season. 


Bee-Keeping  in  Nebraska— Ants.— 
4— Henry  Patterson,  (40—39),  Hum- 
boldt,©, Neb.,  on  June  1, 1886,  writes : 

To-day  our  hearts  are  delighted 
with  the  hum  of  the  bees,  as  they 
bring  home  their  mighty  loads  of 
sweets  from  the  clover.  Nebraska  is 
destined  to  be  to  the  Union  as  June 
is  to  the  year.  Persons  that  never 
were  in  the  West  cannot  picture  the 
beauty  of  this  country  with  its  bound- 
less prairies  tilled  by  the  most  ener- 
getic farmers  of  the  country.  The 
honey  resources  are  not  yet  thor- 
oughly tested,  but  so  far  as  tried  bee- 
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keeping  has  been  very  successful.  We 
have  no  natural  forest  to  aid  us  to  any 
extent,  except  on  the  IMissouri  ri^'er. 
If  our  bees  can  make  their  living  until 
August  we  are  thankful,  as  our  honey- 
flow  is  from  lieart's  ease,  which  opens 
about  Aug.  10.  White  clover  does 
well,  but  the  area  covered  by  it  is  so 
small  that  it  adds  but  little.  So  far 
the  season  has  been  good.  A  line 
fruit- bloom  followed  by  flowers  of 
many  kinds  has  kept  our  bees  boom- 
ing ;  but  June  is  the  hardest  month 
with  us.  Red  clover  is  in  bloom  (and 
plenty  of  it  too),  but  the  bees  do  not 
vjfork  upon  it.  When  we  get  some- 
thing to  supply  the  bees  in  June  and 
July,  that  they  may  be  ready  for  the 
honey-flow,  we  can  weigh  surplus 
with  any  State,  and  the  quality  is 
hard  to"  excel.  I  will  say  for  the 
benefit  of  those  whose  apiaries  are 
troubled  with  ants,  that  I  have  been 
very  successful  with  the  use  of  kero- 
sine,  by  using  it  on  the  bottom-boards 
and  corners  of  the  hives,  and  some  on 
the  cushion  or  cloth. 


Starch  Sugar  in  Honey.— Dr.  G.  II. 
Kidney,  Birmingham. 0  Ala.,  gives 
the  following  test : 

Ilager  (Jour.  Cheni.  Soc.)  proposes 
the  following  test  for  the  presence  of 
starch  sugar  in  honey :  Dilute  the 
honey  with  3  volumes  of  water,  and 
filter;  introduce  4  o.  c.  into  a  test 
tube,  add  6  drops  of  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  then 
4  c.  c.  of  absolute  alcohol.  If  the 
honey  is  largely  contaminated  a  pre- 
cipitate gradually  falls,  on  standing; 
but  there  is  only  an  opacity  wi  h 
small  proportions.  Hager  also  ti'ids 
that  if  some  of  the  solution  of  honey 
is  put  into  a  test  tul>e  and  alcohol 
poured  upon  it  so  as  to  form  an  upper 
stratum,  the  development  of  a  milky 
opacity  at  the  line  of  contact  indicates 
the  presence  of  sugar. 


Plenty  of  Clover,  but  no  Honey.— 

A.  W.  Cumins,  Woodstock, 5  Ills.,  on 
June  10,  1886,  says  : 

I  put  my  single  colony  into  the  cel- 
lar last  fail,  and  put  it  out  this  spring 
all  right.  It  has  done  well,  and  yes- 
terday it  cast  a  large  svsfarm.  I  "had 
left  the  case  containing  24  one-pound 
sections  on  the  hive  all  winter,  and 
last  evening  I  removed  it ;  I  found  all 
the  sections  tilled  more  or  less  with 
drone  brood  sealed,  but  I  got  about  1-5 
pounds  of  honey  out  of  it.  I  notice 
that  many  correspondents  speak  of 
the  abundance  of  white  clover,  and 
seem  to  imagine  that  the  bees  ai'e 
storing  lots  of  honey  from  it.  I  can 
bear  the  same  testimony  to  the  growth 
of  clover,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
detect  a  bee  working  on  it,  which  has 
been  my  observation  in  wet  seasons. 
There  is  no  honey  in  it  yet  out  here, 
but  if  the  weather  continues  dry  for 
another  vv'eek  I  expect  to  see  a  change 
in  that  respect.  The  swarming  sea- 
son is  about  two  weeks  earlier  than 
usual,  and  the  absence  of  honey  in 
the  clover  is  the  only  drawback  that 
I  notice. 


Florida    Bee    Territory.  —  L.  J. 

de  Sobotker,  Riverton,+oMiss.,  writes: 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
Messrs.  Hart  and  Detwiler  to  the  fact 
that  New  Smyrna  and  Hawk's  Park 
are  not  situated  ii]  central  (©)  Flor- 
ida, but  on  its  east  coast,  with  only  a 
strip  of  land  separating  them  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Mr.  D.  lives  on 
this  strip  of  land,  and  Mr.  II.  on  the 
main  side  further  south.  I  beg  to 
correct  this,  as  it  may  lead  apiarists 
astray,  as  I  was  led  last  July  when  I 
visited  them  in  search  of  a  location 
for  bee-keeping.  As  far  as  my  in- 
quiries and  informationreceived  about 
that  part  of  Florida,  I  think  that  Mr. 
Detwiler's  statements  are  correct  in 
his  articles.  All  extensive  lauded 
proprietors  there  are  constantly  seek- 
ing to  run  Florida  and  its  resources 
"  up  to  the  skies."  I  happened  to 
ask  a  pretty  old  inhabitant  of  that 
musquito  and  sand-fly  region  how  the 
people  make  a  living  in  general.  The 
answer  was,  "  Why,  in  summer  we 
live  by  fishing  and  hunting,  and  in 
winter  we  live  on  sick  Yankees  ;  that 
is,  while  we  are  getting  an  orange 
grove  established,  which  takes  some 
years,  and  jnst  now  the  only  ones 
doing  anything  around  here  are  the 
bee-keepers,  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral, and  I  think  Mr.  Hart  is  the  most 
extensive  in  both  bees,  orange  groves 
and  lands  among  them."  I  have 
written  this  as  I  think  "  fair  play  is  a 
jewel."  We  have  right  here  plenty 
of  rausquitos  and  sand-flies,  but  not 
as  bad  as  that  part  of  Florida. 

[Both  are  in  Volusia  county,  and 
the'  United  States  Postal  Guide  marks 
that  county  thus  :©;  though  it  would 
be  more  correctly  marked  thus,  o+. 
We  follow  the  Postal  Guide  for  mark- 
ing localities,  as  we  do  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary for  spelling  and  defining 
words.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  both 
may  be  improved  a  little.— £d.] 


Bees  Not  Keady  for  the  Harvest.— 

C.  W.  Dayton,  Bradford, (^  Iowa,  on 
June  3,  188G,  says  : 

In  this  locality  the  bees  are  at  least 
1.5  days  behind  vegetation.  The  col- 
onies in  my  apiaries  will  average 
about  1}4  combs  of  brood,  and  the 
Helds  are  white  with  clover  blossoms. 
This  season  there  has  been  lots  of 
warm  weather ;  but  there  has  been 
cold  also,  so  that  the  bees  built  up 
slowly.  Since  May  2-5  it  has  been  so 
warm  that  brood-rearing  fairly 
jumped.  I  have  noticed  some  colo- 
nies containing  7  combs  that  are 
almost  solid  slieets  of  brood,  only  two 
of  which  combs  contained  brood  old 
enough  to  cap.  This  morning  there 
was  a  heavy  frost.  Last  evening  I 
covered  thi"ckly  with  hay  the  colonies 
whose  brood-combs  were  the  most 
recently  spread,  so  I  think  there  will 
be  no  brood  destioyed.  Some  of  our 
clover  harvest  must  be  used  in  build- 
ing up  the  colonies.  I  never  knew 
but  one  honey-yield  to  last  until  Aug. 
1,  so  our  prospects  are  not  very  sat- 
isfactory. 


Are  Bees  a  Nuisance?— Thomas 
and  Benjamin  Young,  La  Salle,  5  Ills., 
write  thus  on  June  10,  1886  : 

We  were  taken  before  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  last  Tuesday  to  answer  a 
complaint,  made  and  sworn  to,  that 
our  bees  are  a  nuisance.  Our  neigh- 
bor lives  at  least  .5oO  feet  west  of  us, 
but  passes  our  place  to  get  to  the 
main  road.  Our  bees  are  2.")  feet 
from  the  narrow  road  (2  rods),  and  150 
feet  from  the  main  road.  When  our 
neighbor  came  home  for  dinner  on 
that  day  there  were  two  swarms  in 
the  air,  and  he  drove  through  them 
and  got  stung  "  all  up,"  as  he  puts  it. 
We  have  no  fence  on  the  south  side 
of  our  lot  (one  acre),  and  we  do  not 
know  whether  that  would  go  against 
us.  We  had  him  agree  to  be  satisfied 
if  we  would  put  up  a  fence  about  5^4 
feet  high.  Now,  what  we  want  to 
know  is,  have  we  any  rights  as  bee- 
keepers, and  what  are  our  rights  ?  If 
we  have  to  put  away  5.5  or  60  colonies 
of  bees  because  a  man  got  stung  while 
driving  through  two  mixed  up  swarms, 
it  is  ail  up  with  bee-keeping. 


Open  Questions.- O.  P.Miner,  Tay- 
lor Centre.©  N.  Y.,  asks  the  follow- 
ing questions.  Any  one  may  answer 
them  who  feels  competent,  through 
the  Bee  Journal  : 

1.  Is  there  any  piping  of  queens 
ever  heard  while  the  old  queen  is  in 
the  hive,  and  before  they  swarm  V 

2.  Are  virgin  queens  ever  hatched 
before  the  old  queen  issues  with  the 
first  swarm  V 

3.  If  so,  do  they  ever  go  with  lier 
and  the  swarm  V 

The  following  circumstances  sug- 
gests these  questions :  On  May  23 
my  first  swarm  issued,  but  returned 
to  the  parent  hive  after  my  trying  to 
hive  them  in  a  new  one,  which  they 
were  loth  to  enter.  At  the  time  they 
had  a  queen-cell  sealed.  For  several 
days  following  it  was  cold.  On  the 
morning  of  June  4  I  found  a  dead 
queen  in  front  of  the  hive.  I  listened 
at  night  and  heard  piping.  The  next 
day— June  5—1  opened  tlie  hive  and 
found  larva?  4  or  5  days  old,  but  I  did 
not  discover  anv  eggs.  On  May  30 
another  swarm  issued  (from  another 
hive),  and  in  hiving  them  I  saw  three 
queens.  Upon  opening  this  hive  I 
found  nothing  but  sealed  brood  and 
honey.  Perhaps  in  this  case  the  old 
queen  was  superseded. 


|^~  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journal 

ivIU  be  sent  free  upon  application.  Any  one 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview, by  sending  the  names  to  this  office, 
or  vfe  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 


Tlie  Western  World  Guide  and  Hand- 
Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  foi*m.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  vew  subscribers  besides 
their  own,  with  $3,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 
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To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  nil  would  be  particular 
■to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writingto  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosinsf  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  havinjf  no  PostrOlflce,  County 
or  State.  Also,  it  you  live  near  one  postr 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


Tf'ben  Renewlna:  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
Journal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that  no  one 
■can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bee  Journal  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions— with  $4.00— 
direct  to  this  otBce.  It  ivlll  pay  any  one  to 
■devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


Our    New  Catalogue  of  Bee-Keepers' 

Supplies  for  the  spring  of  1886,  is  issued, 
and  will  be  sent  to  any  one  desiring  a  copy. 
Send  name  and  address,  plainly  written,  on 
a  Postal  Card  for  it. 


"  Don't  Stop  "—that  is  what  many  write 
to  us  about  their  papers,  when  their  time  is 
nearly  out.  One  subscriber  says  :  "  This 
has  been  a  year  of  disaster,  and  it  is  not  con- 
venient for  mo  to  send  you  the  money  now 
to  renew  my  subscription.  It  runs  out  with 
this  month  ;  but  dtm't  stnp  gending  it.  I  will 
get  the  money  to  you  within  three  months." 
Such  letters  are  coming  every  day,  and  so 
for  the  present  we  have  concluded  not  to 
Btop  any  papers  until  requested  to  do  so. 


Foundation,  Cheap.— We  have  about 
75  lbs.  of  Comb  Foundation  for  the  Brood- 
Chamber,  ixlCi'i  inches,  which  we  offer  at 
3.5  cents  per  pound.  This  is  an  odd-size  lot 
of  our  regular  "Dadant"  stock. 


Italian  Queens.- We  can  supply  them 
by  mail,  postpaid,  at  the  following  prices  : 
Untested,  $1.00  ;  Tested,  $2.00  ;  6  Tested 
•Queens  for  $9.00. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 

Office  of  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
Monday.  10  a.  m.,  June  1-t,  1886. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHIOAUO. 
HONBY.-Honey  of  all  grades  sells  slowly  at 
present,  and  prices  are  weak— I4(*l5c.  being  the 
outside  figure  for  best  comb  honey.  Extracted  is 
in  liehl  demand  at  .')@7c.  Calilornia  comb  honey. 
In  2».  sections,  9i'b12c. 
BEESWAX.— 23c.  for  good  yellow. 

K.  A.  BURNKTT.  i^i  South  Water  St. 

NEW  roRK. 

HONEY. -We  now  quote  :  Fancy  white  comb 
In  1-lb.  sections.  I2'aiac.i  in  2-lb.  sections,  tiaioc. 
Fancy  buckwheat  honev  in  l-lb.  sections,  yc;  in 
2-lb.  sections,  "wmc.  off  grades  1m2c.  per  lb.  less. 
Extracted,  white.fi(S7c:  buckwheat.  .=ito.5M<c.  Cali- 
fornia. o(s6c. ;  Southern,  as  to  color  and  flavor, 
per  gallon.  .*joift6(ic. 

BEBSWAJC.-27(<il2»c. 

MCCAtIL  i  HlLDRETH  BROS..  34  HudBOn  St. 

BO*^TON. 

HONEY.— One-lb.  sections,  white  clover,  i:i@15c; 
2-pound  sections,  1  l(a.i;ic.    Extracted,  H(^8c. 
BEESWAX.— 25  CIS.  per  lb. 

BLAKE  &  KIPLBT.  f>7  Chatham  Street. 

SAN  FKANCISCO. 
HONEY.— The  flr-^t  new  cnmb  honey  of  the  sea- 
son—a sample  lot  of  extra  choice— brought  14  cts. 
We  quote  :  White  to  extra  white  comb,  I  l(flil4  ct-*.: 
amber.  7mUic.  Extracted,  white  liquid,  4Hf3J.)C. : 
litlht  amt)er  colored,  4  to4?^c.;  dark  amber  colored, 
■6ii  to  35^  cts. 
BEESW  AX.-  Quotable  at  20  to  24  cts. 

O.  B.  S.iiiTH  &  Co.,  42a  Front  Street. 

DETKOIT. 
HONEY. -The  market  is  almost  bare  of  comb 
honey,  and  very  little  is  wanted.     Best  white  in  1- 
Ib.  sections  14  cts. 
BEESWAX.— Scarce  at  25c. 

M.  H.  HUNT..  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

ST.  LOUIS. 
HONEY.— Choice    comb,  10(ai2c.     Strained,  in 
barrels,  3!'i;(S4c.  Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  In 
No.  1  p.ickages.  M  advance  on  above  prices.     Ex- 
tracted in  barrels.  5(a,5H.  Fermented  goods.  2V*(a3c 
BEESWAX.- Firm  at22c  for  prime. 

D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— Trade  is  perhaps  duller  than  usual. 
We  quote  :  Extracted  honey  brings  4fa.rtc.,  and 
choice  comb  honey  brings  I2(ai5c.  in  a  Jobbing  way. 

BEESWAX.— In  demand  at  20(a)2.'.c.  for  yellow. 
C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CLEVELAND. 

HONEY.— There  is  an  excellent  demand  for  best 

1-lb.  sections  of  white  honey,  and  all  arrivals  sell 

readily  at  l4c.:   2-lbs.  and    glassed  sections  sell 

slowly  at  12c.    Extracted.  7(ffi«c. 

BEESWAX.- Scarce  at  25@28c. 

A.  C.  Kbndbl.  115  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
HONE  Y.— Sales  of  comb  are  good,  while  extrac- 
ted is  very  dull  and  low.  One-pound  sections  are 
scarce;  stocks  of  all  othergrades  are  well  supplied. 
Ciilif.  2-lbs.  bring  ll('^12c.;  Eastern  2-lbs..  I2('fll.lc.; 
1-lbs..  white.  I4r™i.5c. ;  dark,  12@I3c.  Extracted 
5@6c.:  Southern,  3^^040. 
BEESWAX.— 23C.  „ 

Clkmons.Cloon  &  Co.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 
HONEY.-The  market  seems  quite  dull  for  all 
qualities  of  comb  honey,  with  but  a  moderate  de- 
mand for  extracted.  We  quote  :  Choice,  white  l- 
Ib.  sections,  l7'<ilHc.:  the  same  in  2-lbs.,  ]H(u;l7c.: 
dark  2-lbs.,  15'»16c.  Extracted,  white,  in  barrels 
or  kegs.  7fa8c.:  dark,  in  same  packages,  6(g*7J^c. 
BEESWAX.— 24M25C  „ 

A.  V.  Bishop,  142  W.  Water  8t. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.  — About  7iH^  cases  arrived  this  week. 
The  market  has  a  soft  tone  and  bids  fair  to  favor 
buyers  for  months  to  come.  White  comb  honey  is 
offering  at  :ic.  Water  white  extracted  was  placed 
at  4^c..  and  liiiht  amber  at  4c.  These  are  extreine 
figures  to  realize  In  the  wholesale  market  for  the 
qualities  named,  with  no  prospects  of  better  rates 
prevailing.  We  quote  as  fi>llowa  :  White  to  extra 
white  corab.OfSloc.  Extracted,  white  liquid.  4Mfij 
43-ic  :  light  amber  colored,  3%cs-4c. ;  dark  amber 
colored.  .-f'l(S3}ic.  __       ^      ^ 

BEESWAX. -20i»24c.  in  lots  trom  first  hands. 
SCHACHT  Jt  LEMCKB,  122-124  DavIs  St. 


OUR  CLUBBIN«  LIST. 

we  supply  the  Ajuerlcan  Bee  Journal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal  1  00.. 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00..  175 

Bee-Keepprs'Magazine  2  00..  173 

Ree-lveepers' Guide 1.50..  140 

The  Apiculturist    200.-  175 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00..  175 

Te.xas  lice  Journal 2  00..  175 

The  7  above-named  papers  6  50. .  5  50 

and  Cook's  .Manual 2  25. .  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).  ..2  00..  175 

Binder  for  Am.  Ree  Journal..  1  75..  1  60 

Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  icloth)..  ..3  00..  2  00 

Roofs  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25..  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00  .  3  00 

Guide  and  Hand- Book 150..  130 

Heddon's  book.  "Success,"..  1  50  1  40 


Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine. 

I^~  To  create  Honey  Markets  in  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "  Why  Eat 
Honey"  (only  . 50  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  demand  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Single  copy,  5  cts. ;  per  doz.,  40  cts.  ;  per 
hundred,  $2.50.  Five  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $1»,00. 
On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "  Presented  by, 
etc.  (giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  scatters  them). 

To  give  aivay  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine"  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 


The  Graphic  News,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  of 
June  12.  is  quite  extensively  devoted  to  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  wedding.  The  illustrations -all  es- 
pecially interesting  because  of  their  originality- 
Include  the  representation  of  the  ceremony,  the 
President  receiving  congratulations,  the  cottage 
at  Deer  Park,  where  the  honeymoon  was  spent, 
the  car  in  which  the  bridal-trip  was  made,  and 
many  other  pictorial  features  of  this  event.  Ac- 
companying the  issue  of  June  ui  will  be  a  magnif- 
icent colored  supplement  of  "FA  BIOL  A,"  a  re- 
production of  a  famous  painting.  The  souvenir 
will  be  a  beautiful  work  of  art.  None  should  miss 
either  of  these  fine  numbers  of  our  brilliant  co- 
temporary. 


Tlie  Convention  History  of  America 

and  the  American  Bee   Journal  for  one 
year,  will  be  clubbed  for  $l.lo. 


Frank  Clieslilre's  new  book  on  Bees 
and  Bee-Keeping,  can  be  had  at  this  office.— 
Vol.  I,  bound  in  cloth,  $2.50,  postpaid. 


BEES! 

More  cheap. 
24Alt 


"I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  2 
colonies  of  Italian  bees.  Please  send 
me  3  more.— N.  W.  McLain." 
Also  Nuclei.    y»  ,  I,.  OOVI.D. 
KIDUEVILLB.  Iroq.  Co..  ILLS. 


Italian  and  Garniolan  Queens 

BY  KETtlKN  MAIl.. 

BRED  in  separate  apiaries  away  from 
other  bees.  Warranted  Italian  oruntested 
("arniolan  Queens,  in  June,  SI. 10  :  G,  *o.!iO  ; 
in  July  $1  :  6,  S5.  State  which  you  prefer, 
BolH'nzona  or  Golden  Italians.  For 
full  particulars  and  prices  of  Bees,  send  for 
Circular.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CK-A^S-    13-    X)TTV.A.I..X„ 
■24Etf  SPENCERVILLE,  Mont.  Co.,  MD. 
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IXAIjIAIH  QUEENS. — Tested,  »2.  ;  Untested 
Jl.OO.  MISH  A.  M.  TATTI-OIt, 

23A2t  MULBBKKV  GROVE,  Bond  Co.,  ILLS. 


PRICES  REDUCED. 

TESTED     QUEENS    $1.25    E.4CH.— 
Untested  yueens,  75  cents  each. 
Address  C.  WEEKS, 

24A'.it  CLIFTON,  TENN. 


NEW  ONE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL 

''KHIS  new  Blze  of  our  Tapering 
1  Uoney  Pails  isof  uniform  deslKn 
hwlth  the  other  sizes,  havinn  the  top 
/edce  turned  over,  and  has  a  ball  or 
handle.— making  it  very  convenient 
tn  curry.  It  is  weli-made  and,  when 
tilled  with  honey,  makes  a  novel  and 
attractive  small   package,  that  can 

■„ _,       be  sold  for  'JO  cents  or  less.    Many 

consumers  will  buy  it  in  order  to  give  the  children 
a  handsome  toy  pail.  PRICE,  TS  cents  per 
dozen,  or  So.OO  per  lOO. 

THOS.  O.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 
923  <t  925  West  Madison  Street.       CHICAGO,  ILL. 


oGnd   75   UBOtS  Year  amon^  the  Bees  ;" 
114  paees,  cloth  bound.    Address, 

DR.  C.  C.  MILLER, 

20Atf  MARENGO,  ILLS. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  COMB  HONEY, 

AN  Il,l.I'S'rR.\TED  PAMPH1,ET 
just  out,  Ijy  Oliver  Foster,  describing 
improvements  in  methods  resulting  Irom  10 
years'  practical  work  and  extensive  experi- 
ment.   Price,  5  cents. 

Also,  send  for  Free  Circular  of  Italian  Bees 
and  Queens,  bred  for  Honey  and  for  Sale. 
The  "Adjustable"  Honey  Case,  and  other 
Standard  Supplies  for  the  Apiary. 

Address.  OI.IVEK  FOSTEK, 
21Ctt  MT.  VERNON,  Linn  Co.,  IOWA. 

Wooden  Pails  for  Honey! 

TTT,  E  can  furnish  reeular  Wooden  Water-Pails— 
TT  well  painted  on  the  outside,  and  with  .i  iron 
hoops  and  a  tiftht'titting  wood  cover,  at  !S>2.25 
per  dozen.  '1  Lev  will  hold  SSci  lbs.  of  honey,  and 
when  empty,  ctin  be  utilized  for  use  as  an  ordinary 
bouseuold  pall. 

THOS.  O.  XE\%rMAX  <fe  SON, 
923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,     CHICAGO  ILL. 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  B£E-KE£F£B'S  ADVISEB. 

The  British  Bee  .Tournal  is  published  every 
Week,  at  Ten  Shillings  and  lOd.  per  annum,  and 
contains  the  best  practical  information  f'jr  the 
time  being,  showing  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  AifERicAN 
Bee  Journal,  one  year,  for  $2.75. 


RIBBON  BADGES. 

We  have  some  ELEGANT 

RIBBON  BADGES,  having 

a  rosette  and  gold  Bee,  for 

.bee-keepers'  use  at  Fairs, 

*  Conventions,  etc.      Price 

50  cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

THOS.  G.  NEWTWAN  A.  SON., 

9.5.3  &  9'J.5  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

SOUTHERN  HEAD-QUARTERS 

FOR   Early  Italian    QneenH,  Naplel    and 
Fall  Colonies  ;  tlie  niunufactiire  of  Hives, 
Sections,    Frames.    Feeders,    Foandatlon, 

etc..  a  specialty.    Superior  work  and  bewt  umtfrial 
at  "leMive"  prices.    Steam  Factory  fully  equipped 
with  the    latest   and    most   approved    machinery 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.     Address. 
«I.  P.  R.  RROTTN. 
TDlOt  AUGUSTA.  GEORGIA. 


THE  WESTERN  WORLD 

GUIDE  and  HANB-888K 

OF   USEFUL    INFORMATION. 

For   HOITIE    SEEKERS    or  Tourists, 

CapltallMtH  or  liaborern.     A  vast 

aiiioiiiit  ol'  iiiroriiiation  not 

to  be  IoiiikI  elsewliere 

at  any    price. 


A  cloth-bound  book,  4x7  inches,  288  pages 


Price,  60  Cents. 


The  following  is  only  a  part  of  the  Contents : 

Colored  Haps  of  all  the  States  and  Territoriea, 
Including  Alaska  and  District  of  Columbia. 

OlaffraniH  showlnK  area,  population,  products. 
Government,  State,  School  and  Indian  Lands  or 
the  seTcral  States. 

Histories  of  each  of  the  States    from  the 

Earliest  Times.— Descriptive  of  their  Topog- 
raphy, Soil,  Climate,  Rivers  Mountains,  Natural 
Wonders.  Population.  Area.  Islands.  LalieB, 
Mines,  Products,  Manufactures,  Industries, 
Cities,  School  Systems.  Collection  and  Exemp- 
tion Laws.  Date  of  Hrjldinp  Elections.  Number 
of  Representatives,  Senators,  Conjjressmen.and 
Presidential  Electors,  Number  of  Union  and 
Confederate  Soldiers  in  the  Field,  Price  of  Land 
Cleared  and  in  Forest,  Extent  of  Forest,  Num- 
ber of  Different  Callings.  Rate  of  Interest,  Usury 
Laws,  Pki>1)LEH  oh  DIU'MMEHS'  LicenseLaws, 
Divorce  Laws,  Minino  Laws,  description 
OF  Public  Lanhn.  i.,i.>^t  of  Lands  subject  to 

THE     FURMS     OF   ENTRY,    LlSt    of     Land-OfBcCS. 

opportunities  for  Homes  or  Enterprise,  Kain- 
fail.  Health.  Ports  of  Entry.  Population  (male, 
female  and  forelcn)  Number  of  Indians. Mineral 
Resources,  Nicknames  of  States  and  for  whom 
or  what  they  are  named.  Miles  of  Railroad  and 
Canals.  Tidal  Frontage,  State  Land  Laws, 
RellKlouB  Denominations  and  their  Numbers. 
Number  of  Counties  and  Names. 

Government  L<and  L>aws  giving  complete  law 
on  the  subject  of  Pre-emption  Homestead, 
TIMBER  Culture,  soldiers'  Homestead, 
swamp  lands,  land  warrants,  scrip, 
Indian  Trust  Lands,  Desert  Lands.  Coal 
Lands,  timber  Lands.  Mineral  Lands, 
Agricultural  college  Lands,  etc. 

Hon^  to  Acquire  Lands  of  any  kind  belong- 
ing to  the  Government  by  any  forms  of  entry: 
who  may  acquire  liiem,  and  the  different  laws 
applicable  to  the  different  sections. 

Postal.  Pension  and  Patent  £.aws  of  the 
United  States. 

Coats-or-Artns  oT  the  States  and  Views  of 
Celebrated  Places,  and  of  life  in  different  regions. 

Rules  for  measuring  Lumber,  Logs.  Grain, 
Liquids,  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures  of  all 
kinds.  Interest  Rules  and  Tables.  LuraberTablcs 

Systems  of  Lund  Measures  In  various 
parts  or  the  United  Slates. 

Contains  also  a  Million  useful  facts. 

The  Weekly  Bee  Journal,  for  one  year, 
and  the  Guide,  postpaid,  for  $1.30. 

THOS.  G.  NE^VMAIV  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Bee-Hives,  Honey-Boxes,  Sections, 

Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  tlie  World. 

Capacity,  one  car-load  per  day.    Best  of  goods  at 
lowest  prices.    Write  fur  price-list. 

C.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO. 

51Atf.  WATERTOWN,  WIS, 


THE  HORSE, 

By  B.  J.  KENDALL,  M.  D. 

A  TREATISE  giving  an  Index  of  dlseaaeB, 

and  the  symptoms  ;  cause  and  treatment  of  each,  a 
table  giving  all  the  principal  drugs  used  for  the 
hfirse,  with  the  ordinary  dose,  effects  and  antidote 
when  a  poison  ;  a  table  with  an  engraving  of  the 
horse's  teeth  at  different  ages,  with  rules  for  telling 
the  age  of  the  horse  ;  a  valuable  collection  of  re- 
cipes, and  much  valuable  Information. 

Price  85  cents— in  EnRllsh  or  German. 

THOS.  G.  NEWmAN  Sc  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  LLL. 


HOW  to  MONKEY  with  BEES 

and  Prlce-Llst  of  Apiarian   Supplies.    Sample  of 

Foundation  free  fur  your  address  on  a  postal  card. 

J.  W.  Ulttenbeoder.  Knoxville, Marion  Co.,  Iowa. 

HEtf 

My  18  Annual  Price-Ust  J'n'd  Jf!;man?K 

Oueens  and  Nuclei  ('olonies  (a  specialty);  also 
Supplies— will  be  sent  to  uii  who  send  their  namea 
and  addresses.  H.  H.  BROWN. 

15Etf  LIGHT  STREET,  Columbia  Co.,  PA. 

w.  zThutchinsonT 

la  rearing  Italian  Queens  for  hsiIc  again  tliisaeason^ 
and  can  furnish  them,  by  niHli.  safe  arrival  guar- 
anteed, as  follows  :  Single  Queen.  1 1  .no  :  6  Queens 
for  1,'t.tMi  ;  IL>,  or  morf ,  75  cts.  each.  'J'ested  Queena 
fii.'Hj  each.  Make  Money  Orders  payable  at  Flint. 
Send  for  price-list  of  Bees  (full  colonies  or  by  the 
pound).  Given  Foundation,  Hives,  Cases,  Feeders, 
White  Poplar  Sections,  etc.,  etc. 

IV.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 
8Etf  R0GER8VILLE.  Genesee  Co..  MICH. 


6  Warranted  Italian  Queens 

?OK  ff) ;  ]2  for  |!i ;  SlnKle  yueen,  tl.    Sections 

»3.75  per  l,iJOCi.-I.  R.  GOOD,  Nappanee.  Ind. 
i;4Et( 


SECTIONS  and  FOu.,OATION. 

l-lb.,  all-in-one-piece,  I  40c  per  lb.  for  heavy. 

V-Groove,t4perl,U(IU    ."jOc        ■•         '•      light. 

Less  for  lots  of  10,000  I     Bend   for    Samples 

and  Price-List. 

A.  F.  STAI;FF£R  A:  CO., 

loEtf  STERLING,  ILLS. 


Silver  Hull  Buckwheat 

QC  t'EXTH  per  Biisliol    Sll^■k^  included. 
0<J  MILI^S  .i-  II.V  WOKTII, 

18-21-24  GEORGETOWN,  Verm.  Co.,  ILLS. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

IAl'IKjl^    furnish    Warranted    Italian 
Qiieeii-Beepi    for    $1.00    each  ;    Tested, 
Queens  for  S';.00  ecich.    Delivered  by  mail. 

PETEE  BEICKEY.lawrencebnrg,  Ky, 
issiot 


DR.    FOOTE'S 

HAND-BOOK  OF  HEALTH, 

Hints  and  Ready  Recipes, 

is  the  title  of  a  very  valuable  book  that  gives  a. 
great  amount  of  Information,  of  the  Utmost  Im- 

gortance  to  Everybody,  concerning  their  dally 
abits    of  Eating.    Drinking,    Dressing.    Sleeping 
Bathing.  Working,  etc. 

IT  TKLL8  ABOUT 


What  to  Eat, 
How  to  Eat  it, 
Things  Ui  Do, 
Things  to  Avoid, 
Perils  of  Summer. 
How  to  Breathe. 
Overheating  Houses. 
Ventilation, 
Influence  of  Plants. 
Occupation  for  Invalids, 
Superfluous  Hair, 
Restoring  the  Drowned, 
Preventing  Near-Sight- 
edness. 


Parasites  of  the  Skin, 
Bathing— Best  way. 
Lungs  &  Lung  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them, 
Cl<.»thing— what  to  Wear 
n<iw  much  to  Wear, 
<'ontaKiou8  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them. 
Exercise, 
Care  of  Teeth, 
After-Dinner  Naps, 
Headache,  cause  A  cure. 
Malarial  Affections. 
Croup— to  Prevent. 


IT  TELLS  HOW  TO  CURE 

Black  Eyes,  Bolts,  Burns,  Chilblains.  Cold  Feetv 
Corna.t/Oughs, Cholera, Diarrhnei,  Diphtheria, Dys- 
entery, Dandruff,  Dyspepsia,  Ear  Ache.  Felons, 
Fetid  Feet,  Freckles,  Headache.  Hiccough,  Hives, 
Hoarseness. Itching.  Intlamed  Breasts,  Ivy  Poison- 
ing, Moles,  Pimples.  Piles,  Rheumatism,  Ringworm, 
Snoring,  Stammering.  Sore  Eyes,  Sore  Mouth.  Sore 
Nipples. Sore  Throat,  Sun-stroke,  Stings  and  Insect 
Bites,  Sweating  Feet.  Toothache.  Ulcers,  Warts, 
Whooping  Cough,  Worms  in  Children. 

Price  only  85  Cents.    Sent  by  Mall,  post-paid. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..    CHICAGO,  ILL. 

HONEY  JARS,  Bee  Hives,  Sections, 
Sniolters,  aud  Stanley  Extractors. 

Best  Quality.    Lowest  Prices.    Send  for 
price  lists  to  TVOAKD  SONS, 

23A2t       2119  S.Jane-st.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BEE  HiTesandSectlons  — SendtoHERRA 
BBULE,  manufacturers,  Beaver  Dam, Wis.,  for 
price  lists.    Good  materials.    Low  prices.     lOA26t. 
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ALLEY'S  QUEENS. 

KEABY  JINE    1,  188G. 

WARRAJSITBD  Queens,  by  mail *1  w 

peri^Doz...    5  mi 

SELECT  "  "       each 125 

per  H  Doz, . .    7  «i 

TESTED  *'  "        each 1  5tt 

By  adding  50  cents  to  any  of  the  above  prices 
(except  for  warrantt^d  Queens),  we  will  send  the 
Handy  Book,  or  a  Drone  and  Queen  Trap,  by  mail. 

M£NRT  AttET,  WBNHAM,  MASS. 
20Atf 

ROOT'S  SIMPLICITY  HIVES, 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Sepa- 
rators, Ac,  o<  Koot's  Manufacture, 
shipped  from  Iiere  at  bis  prices. 

Also  S.  hives  of  Southern  yellow  pine,  and 

Bee-Keepers'  Supplies  in  general.    Also 

Bee-Books,    Italian    Queens,    Nuclei 

and    Colonies.     Price   List   Free. 

9Wly        J,  M,  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 
Dadaiit'sFoundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Adyertiwement  in  another  column. 


DOWN,  DOWN,  DOWN! 

We  Come! 

ON  ALL  kinds  of  APIARIAN  FIXTURES,  we 
qudte  lower  prices  in  our  ihsg  Circular  than  we 
ever  h:ive  before,  on  all  kinds  of  practiciit  hives 
DOW  in  use.  on  Metal  Corners  and  all-wood  frames 
and  the  V-j^roove  Section, Smokers  and  Extractors. 
In  fact  everything  pertaininii  to  Bee-Culture.  Be 
sure  and  s*^nd  for  our  Circular  before  purchaBinR 
your  Supplies  for  the  season. 

BK,IGHa:T    BROS., 
14Wtf  MAZEPPA,  MINN. 

A  YEAR  AMONG  THE  BEES, 

ItElNO 

A  Talk  about  so-me   of   the  Implements,  Plmis 

and  Practices  of    a   Bee-keeper  of    j:.  years' 

Experience,  who  has  Jor  h  y.  ars  mnde  the 

Production  of    Honey  his    Exclusive 

Business. 


B~5r  jd:pi.  c-  c.  i>a:xt^t^:h::ei. 


Price*  75  cents,  by  mail.  Thia  is  a  new  work 
of  about  114  pages,  well-printed  and  nicely  bound 
In  cloth.    Address, 

XHOS.  O.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St,.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,  MAKXIAl,  OF  THE  APIAKTf. 

I3,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14th  ThouHiiiifl  >Iust  Out  ! 

10th  Thousand  Sold  in  Just  Four  Months ! 

5,000  Sold  Since  May,   lS8:i. 

More  than  r»o  pages,  and  more  than  .oO  fine  Illus- 
trations were  added  in  the  Hth  edition.  The  whole 
work  has  been  thoroutthlyrevised.and  contains  the 
very  latent  in  respect  to  bee-keeping.  Itiscertainly 
the  fullest  and  m'i>*t  scientidc  work  treating  of 
beesin  iheVVorkl.  Price,  by  mail. «1. 25.  Liberal 
discount  lo  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J.  COOK,  Author  and  Publisher. 

lAly  Agricultural  College.  Mich. 


QUEENS  BY  RETURN  MAIL 

I  AM  up  with  my  orders  and  can  send 
OCEENS  by  return  mail.  Capacity,  "."> 
to  100  a  week.  Six  Warranted  tlueens 
for  $.5.00.  I  have  the  finest  breeders  I 
ever  had.  Also  English  Rabbits  81  a  pair. 
22Atf      J.  T.  WILSON,  Nicholasville,  Ky. 


TESTED  <)n<-enii,    (Imported  Mother).  $1.25 
each  ;  jl2perdoz.-O.N.Baldwin.Clark8ville,Mo. 
4Ayl , 


PURE  Italian  Befs,  of  tbfl  nest  strain.    In 
LangstrottaorOallup  htves.    Send  lor  Circular. 
llAtf  O.  CLUTE,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


Lewis'  V-Groove  One-Piece 

SECTIONS. 

Down,  Down,  Goes  the  Price  ! 

First  Quality  AVIiite  Bassivood  One- 
Found  SECTIONS— ill  lots  or  500  to 
3,000— $4.00  per  1,000. 

Special  Freight  Rates 

If  IJ.OOO  or  more  are  wanted,  write  for  special 
prices  delivered  to  you,  freight  paid  by  us. 

G.B.  LEWIS  &  CO., 

WATEKTOWN,  WIS, 

April  15,  1886.  16Wtf 


40 


i'ENT.S  per  pounds  boxed.  Mama 

V4)iil)<trii's  Imnliain  Brood      llUIIC 
Foimdation.    Circular  ^■'^^'Dnfinr 


T.  li.VouDorii,  Uz/wi/ia,  iVeb. 

I2Al6t 


Vandervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

Send  for  Snmplea  A,  Reduced  Prlce-!L*lat> 

Atf      J.VANDERVOET,  Laceyville.  Pa. 


Bee-Keepers'  Supplies, 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Sections  &  Comb  Foundation 

A   SPECIALTY. 

125  coionies  of  Bees  for  sale 

inQui7iby  frames,  mostly  Italians. 

VW~  These  Bees  will  be  SOLD 
<'HKAr.  Send  for  prices.  Also, 
for  Illustrated  Prlee-Llst. 

W.  E.  €r.ARK,successor  toL.C.  Root, 
1 1 A 1  :it  OKISK. AN Y.  Oneida  County,  N.  T. 


Dadaiit'sFouudatiou  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.   See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 


BEESWAX. 

We  pay  SOc.  per  lb.,  deliTered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mistakes,  toe  shipper's  name 
Bbonld  always  be  on  each  package. 

TIIOS.  O.  NEWMAN  <fe  SOX» 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,      CUICAGO,  ILL. 


Dadant'sFouiidation  Factory?  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 

DO  YOU  EAT  CANDY? 

^EXU  :f  i.L2.'>  and  1  will  express -Mb.  Todd's  Honey 
O  Candies,  same  as  made  a  sensation  at  last  Penn- 
sylvania State  Fair.  Uemember,  every  pound  sold 
helps  the  honey  trade.  Special  rates  for  quantities 
for  P'airs.  Dadant  Foundation  always  in  stock  at 
uiarkt't  prices.  IJees.  Queens.  Hives,  Smokers. 
Vol.  i  oi  Frank  Chesliires  New  Bin. k  mailed  free 
fnr4;j.,-.it.  AKTHUK  TOIHI, 

li'l'f  (Jermantown  Ave..  1'UILaDELI'UIA,  PA. 
17AlUt 


TWO-POUND 

SECTIONS. 

Job  Lot— Olieap! 

WE  have  on  hand  a  Job  Lot  of  20,000 
One-Piece  Sections  with  square  g-roove, 
which  we  will  close  out  at  $3.50  per  1,000,  or 
$-.00  for  ."lOO.  The  size  is  :  top  and  bottom, 
6  inches;  sides, 5^4  inch;  width  of  section,  15i 
inches — narrow  tops. 

THOS.  «;.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923  Si  92.-)  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS  BY  RETURN  MAiL. 

TESTED,    $1.00  :  Untested,  7.">ct8. 

JL  ■2-2AJI      GEO.  STUCKMAN,  Nappanee,  Ind. 


6T  RETURN  MAIL 

Select  Tested    QUEENS,  SI. 50  eacb. 

Warranted  Queens,  7ac.    Per  doz.,  §8.00. 

Strong  three-frame  Nuclei,  with  tested 

Queen,  $2.50  earli. 

^^~  All  Queens  strictl.v  pure  Italians.  _^3 

Address,  JAS.  F.  1WOOD, 

20A20t  NORTU  PRB8C0TT,  MASS. 


One-Piece  Sections, 

MADE  with  a  A-groove,  warranted  per- 
fect, 4Hix4i4  and  IJi  wide— $4  per  1,000. 
Five  per  cent,  discount  on  orders  of  5,000 
and  over  at  one  time. 

.r.  p.  mcGREGOR, 
22A.3t  FHEELAND,  Saginaw  Co.,  IVIICH. 

Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 


Price,  by  Express.  50  cts.;  by  mail.  65  cts.;  12  in 
the  flat,  and  one  nailed  (13  in  all),  $3.50  :  50,  in  the 
flat,  tl2.iKJ.    Address, 

THOS.  O.  NEWMAN  dc  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTORY 


I 


FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others 
with 

Hives,  Seotious,  Sliippin^-Crates. 
Supers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds.  I  make  a  specialty  of  1,ANGSTR0TH 
AND  MODEST  HIVES.  Correspondence  with 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address, 

GEORGE  TAYI.OR, 


11  Atf 


GIV  N  AWA    I 

mm  MACHINES 

too.ooo 

Newest  and  Best. 

Black  Walnut,  , 
Drop  Leaf  Table 
Cover  3  Drawers 
and  Pull    Set  of    At 
tachments.  onlv  SU.  f.(i. 
Cash    or  FREE  for 
S9  Subscribers  to 


DUNDEE.  Kane  Co..  ILLS. 

FREEHOMLS 

IN  THE 

Unite:!  States. 

How  to  Get  Them. 
Wlicre  to  Invest 
Money  or  find  Em- 
ployment.told  in  the 
mostwidely-circula- 
tO'l  paperpublished. 
I'll,  rftl  00.  Sendto 
CHICAGO,  IM., 
For  Siunple  Copy  of 

THE  WESTERN  WORLD. 


Carniolan  Queens. 

HAVIXG  located  an  apiiiry  of  this  new  race 
of  bees  in  an  i^^olaied  place  t-urrounded  by 
hiKh  mountains,  where  a  honey-bee  was  never 
seen  until  we  placed  them  th**re.  "We  have  2  of 
the  Hnest  Queens  that  Mr.  Benton  could  furnish  to 
breed  from  ;  and  can  furnish  Queens  of  undoubted 
purity,  at  the  following  prices: 

June.  1  Queen, ....$3  ."iO.... 6  Queens $18  00 

July,  1  Queen 3  00...  fi  Queens 15  00 

AutJ.,  1  Queen 2  50....fi  Queens 12  00 

Sept.,  1  Queen 2  25 0  Queens 10  50 

ITAl>IANSbred  in  a  separate  apiary  40  miles 
away  ;  of  the  best  strains,  warranted  purely  mated: 

June.  I  Queen,  ....$1  00.... 6  Queens $3  00 

July,  1  Queen 1  00.... 6  Queens 5  00 

Aug.,  1   Queen 1  00.  ...6  Queens 4  50 

Address,   *J.  B.  MASOX  A  SONS, 


I 


24A2t 


MKCHANIC  FALLS,  MAINE. 


Vandervort  Foimdatioii  Mill. 

6  Inch,  Price,  $25.00. 

It  mattes  the  finest  extra  thin  Foundation  for 
comb  honey.    For  Sale  by 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923  &  9125  Weat  Madison  Street.     CHICAGO.  UiL. 
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THOMAS    Q.  NEWMAN, 
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_^  j|  IMTTTnn  rwT-r- 


TUe     Resolutions     proposed    by     Mr. 

Clarke,  on  page  389,  sufficiently  explain 
themselves.  Modesty  forbids  our  endorse- 
ment of  them  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
Manager  ;  the  others  have  our  hearty  appro- 
val. As  to  the  "cane"  business,  it  may 
*'  raise  Cain,"  and  should  not  be  attempted  ; 
the  Manager  -will  be  abundantly  able  to 
continue  to  "walk  straight"  without  its 
aid  I  "United  action"  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  any  public  act  of  endorsement ; 
harmony  and  persistent  work  far  more 
necessary  than  any  token  of  approbation  I 


Mr.  D.  A.  Jones  contracted  an  affection 
of  the  eye  during  his  tour  in  Oriental  Lands, 
some  years  ago,  and  it  troubles  him  con- 
siderablj',  causing  acute  pain  and  much 
annoyance  to  such  a  "busy  man"  as  he  is. 
His  many  friends  all  over  the  world  will  be 
sorry  to  hear  this. 


Rains  have  been  numerous  lately,  and  as 
the  roots  of  the  clover  had  penetrated 
deeply  into  the  earth  after  moisture  during 
the  preceding  drouth,  the  bloom  is  profuse, 
and  honey  is  being  gathered  in  abundance. 
Mr.  Wm.  Malone,  of  Oakley,  Iowa,  on  the 
17th  wrote  as  follows  : 

We  are  having  a  large  crop  of  white  clover 
honey.  I  have  taken  about  900  pounds  of 
honey  from  white  clover  from  24:  colonies, 
spring  count.  The  linden  never  was  more 
promising  for  a  heavy  honey  yield.  The 
honey  is  of  excellent  quality.  We  feel  good 
over  the  prospect  for  188G. 


A  Correspondent  who  has  but  just  com- 
menced keeping  bees,  asks  whether  the  old 
or  young  queen  goes  with  the  first  swarm. 
As  several  questions  of  similar  import  have 
been  received  lately,  we  will  reply  to  them 
all  at  once. 

The  old  queen  goes  with  the  first  swarm 
before  the  young  queen  emerges  from  its 
cell.  The  old  queen  is  prevented  from 
destroying  the  young  queens  by  the  bees 
before  swarming.  Previous  to  the  issuing 
of  a  swarm  the  "  piping"  or  shrill  notes  of 
the  old  queen  in  answer  to  those  of  the 
young  queen  yet  in  the  cell,  may  be  heard 
several  feet  from  the  hive.  An  experienced 
apiarist  knows  that  a  swarm  will  soon  issue. 
But  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
bees  for  the  young  queen  to  hatch  while  the 
old  queen  is  present.  In  some  eases,  when 
the  bees  need  a  queen  to  supersede  an  old 
or  worn-out  queen,  mother  and  daughter 
live  together  in  harmony  in  the  same  hive, 
but  this  is  an  exception  to.the  general  rule. 


Concerning  tUe  Wiley  Lie  about 
combs  being  made  by  machinery  and  filled 
with  glucose,  mentioned  by  Rev.  W.  F. 
Clarke  on  page  389,  as  being  contained  in 
Appieton's  Cyclopaedia  for  1881,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  an  editorial  in  the  American 
Bee  Journal  for  1883,  page  209,  where  we 
ventilated  the  matter.  We  sent  a  copy  and 
a  letter  to  the  Appletons  at  the  time,  but 
they  took  no  notice  of  it.  We  will  now  do  so 
officiallj',  as  Manager  of  the  National  Bee- 
Keepers'  Union,  and  will  announce  the 
rebuilt  in  due  time. 


We  are  Sorry  to  learn  by  the  Canadian 
Bee  Joiiniai  of  last  week  that  Mr.  Frank 
Benton,  who  is  now  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus, 
has  an  attack  of  fever.  Our  Canadian 
eotemporary  adds  the  following  : 

We  are  also  infoi-med  that  those  disagree- 
able quarantine  regulations  with  which  they 
fumigate  everything  passing  through  the 
mails,  has  prevented  the  shipping  of  queens 
and  carrying  on  the  operations  as  success- 
fully as  they  could  wish.  We  hope  that  these 
objections  may  soon  be  removed,  and  that 
friend  Benton  will  recover,  so  that  he  may 
carry  on  his  noble  work.  Any  one  who 
sacrifices  the  comforts  of  American  life  for 
the  discomforts  of  life  in  the  East,  in  order 
to  carry  ou  the  operation  of  exporting 
queens,  should  not  only  receive  the  good- 
will of  every  one  who  desires  them,  but 
deserves  to  have  health  and  prosperity.  We 
fear  Mr.  Benton  will  have  to  abandon  the 
work  or  sacrifice  his  life  to  the  climate  of 
that  country,  as  it  is  not  adapted  to  Ameri- 
cans, and  by  the  time  a  person  becomes 
acclimated,  his  constitution  would  be 
ruined. 


Sliadc  for  Hives,— The  American  Rural 
Home  contains  the  following  note  concern- 
ing a  new  shade  for  hives  : 

N.  N.  Betsingor,  of  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  has 
just  invented  a  novelty  in  the  line  of  a 
shade-board  for  hives.  It  is  made  so  as  to 
take  the  place  of  the  roof,  is  of  light 
material,  which  is  covered  with  tin,  so  as  to 
prevent  leaking,  and  painted  white,  so  as  to 
absorb  as  little  of  the  sun's  rays  as  possible. 
This  board  has  a  projection  of  about  18 
inches  in  front  of  the  hive,  so  as  to  thor- 
oughly shade  the  entrance  from  9  a.m.  to  3 
p.m.,  and  is  hinged  to  the  hive  in  such  a  way 
that  when  the  operator  wishes  to  manipulate 
the  hive  it  tips  up,  and  the  projection  holds 
it  in  place  entirely  out  of  the  way.  Further- 
more, it  has  a  place  in  what  is  now  the  top 
of  it,  for  the  handle  of  an  umbrella,  so  that 
in  hot  days  the  apiarist  can  sit  and  work  in 
the  shade.  It  takes  but  a  moment  to  open 
and  close  the  hive,  and  works  so  easily  that 
only  one  finger  is  required  to  operate  it. 
The  whole  thing  is  very  ingenious,  and  Mr, 
B.  deserves  the  thanks  of  bee-keepers  for 
an  invention  which  gives  comfort  to  both 
the  bees  and  the  bee-keeper. 

Mr.  Betsinger  is  troubled  very  much  with 
rheumatism,  and  invented  this  shade  be- 
cause he  is  unable  to  lift  anything  heavy. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  bee-keepers 
of  the  Empire  State. 


About  Protecting  Combs  from  the 
ravages  of  the  moth,  says  the  Indiana 
Farmer,  we  have  many  inquiries.  One  asks  : 
"  Will  it  keep  out  the  miller  to  paste  muslin 
over  all  the  cracks  in  the  hive?"  From 
another,  "Will  putting  the  combs  in  tight 
boxes,  and  closing  up  do,  etc.  ?"  There 
seems  to  be  an  entire  misconception  of  the 
moth  miller.  Understand,  in  the  first  place, 
where  the  combs  are,  the  moth  will  be  also. 
They  live  in  and  around  the  hives  and 
combs,  and  in  shutting  up  the  hives  you 
close  them  in  instead  of  shutting  them  out. 
They  will  do  no  harm  until  the  arrival  of 
warm  weather,  unless  the  combs  are  kept  in 
a  warm  place.  The  best  plan  is  to  pack  the 
combs  in  a  tight  box  of  some  kind  ;  examine 
them  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
If  you  find  they  have  commenced  work, 
fumigate  the  combs  with  sulphur.  Keep  all 
closed  up  tight.  One  time  may  be  sufficient, 
but  if,  after  a  couple  of  weeks,  you  can  still 
find  signs  of  new  work,  give  them  another 
dose  of  sulphur.  Twice  fumigating  will 
generally  do  the  work.  The  fumes  of  sulphur 
will  kill  all  the  worms,  and  if  there  are  no 
more  eggs  to  hatch,  once  will  suffice,  but  it 
will  not  destroy  the  eggs,  so  they  must  be 
watched  until  all  the  eggs  have  hatched. 
Afterwards,  so  long  as  they  are  kept  closed 
up  they  are  safe. 


'*  Diflferent  Kinds  of  Suffar,"  says  an 

exchange,  "such  as  sucrose,  glucose,  and 
lactose,  agree  in  containing  carbon,  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen,  the  latter  two  in  the 
proportions  in  which  they  form  water.  This 
sugar  becomes  the  heat-giver  to  the  bee  in 
the  following  manner :  Air  containing 
oxygen  is  taken  in  by  the  bees  through 
spiracles  (the  breaking  openings)  in  the  sides 
of  which  are  14  in  number,  and  this  oxygen 
is  by  degrees  united  with  the  carbon  of  the 
sugar,  which  is  being  carried  about  in 
solution  in  the  fluids  of  the  insect." 


Tlie  Times,  published  by  Mr.  Henry  A. 

Cook,  at  Eureka  Springs,  (a  pleasure  resort 
of  Northwestern  Arkansas)  is  one  of  the 
brightest  and  liveliest  daily  papers  among 
our  exchanges.  Mr.  Cook  is  a  vigorous 
writer,  an  excellent  editor,  and  a  good 
printer.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Bee  Journal,  some  16  years  ago.  We  wish, 
him  much  success. 


Mr.  Ernest  Root,  son  of  the  editor  of 

Gleanings,  "  has  taken  unto  himself  a  wife." 
The  American  Bee  Journal  wishes  him 
prosperity  and  much  happiness. 


Now  is  tUe  Time  to  Join  tlie  Union. 

—Let  every  bee-keeper  send  for  a  copy  of 
the  Annual  Report  and  a  Voting  Blank— fill 
it  up,  and  become  a  member.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  every  one  to  do  so.  The  dues  are 
only  2.")  cents  a  year  ;  and  it  is  intended  only 
to  call  for  one  assessment  (of  $1.00)  each 
year.  Send  to  this  office  for  the  Report  and 
Voting  Blank. 


Bee-men  at  Fairs  attract  crowds  while 
handling  bees.  Bo  not  fail  to  employ  this 
method  of  advertising  the  honey  product, 
and  at  the  same  time  create  thousands  of 
consumers  of  honey,  who  may  be  reminded 
of  the  value  of  honey  for  nutriment  and 
medicine  by  seeing  your  bees  and  honey  on 
exhibition. 
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Replies  by  Frominent  Apiarists. 


[It  is  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  in  this  Department  in  lees  time 
than  one  month.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them  ;  get  them  returned,  and  then  find 
space  for  them  in  the  JonBNAL.  If  you  are 
in  a  "hurry"  for  replies,  do  not  ask  for 
them  to  be  inserted  here.— Ed.] 


Troile  in  Melting  fax. 

Query,  No.  267.— This  spring,  having 
considerable  old  comb,  I  began  melting  it 
up  tor  wax,  expecting  to  have  plenty  and  to 
spare  ;  but  instead  of  wax  it  seemed  like 
melted  bee-bread,  with  only  a  light  skim- 
ming of  beeswax  on  top.  I  have  made  wax 
before  and  had  good  luck.  What  was  the 
trouble?— J.  F.  P. 

Overboiling.  Melt  your  wax  slowly 
and  witli  care.— Dadant  &  Son. 

Old  combs.  I  once  attempted  to 
extract  wax  from  very  old  brood- 
combs,  and  hardly  got  a  smell  of  wax 
for  my  trouble.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

Did  you  not  let  the  comb  be  ex- 
posed more  or  less  to  wet  for  a  long 
time  V— C.  C.  Miller. 

I  have  had  no  trouble  of  this  kind 
when  I  used  a  good  wax  extractor.  I 
have  seen  cases  of  this  kind  when  I 
thought  too  much  heat  had  been  ap- 
plied.—H.  D.  Cutting. 

It  would  seem  that  the  combs  were 
old  and  probably  tilled  with  bee-bread 
and  cocoon  liningsof  cells.  The  newer 
the  comb  the  more  wax  obtained.  I 
have  found  that  combs  6  or  7  years 
old  would  not  give  %  part  the  wax 
that  could  be  obtained  from  those  one 
year  old.  The  reason  is  obvious,  and 
heeds  no  explanation  here. — J.  E. 
Pond,  Jr. 

I  guess  that  these  combs  had  been 
exposed  to  the  weatlier,  and  become 
rotten.  I  once  tried  in  vain  to  get 
any  vpax  out  of  sucli  combs.  Much 
bee-bread  does  not  account  for  it. — 
James  IIeddon. 

If  the  combs  are  moldy  and  rotten 
the  wax  will  be  dead,  druggy  stuff, 
and  will  not  separate  readily,  and  is 
worthless  at  any  rate.  The  worst 
cheated  I  ever  was  in  the  bee-busi- 
ness, was  by  a  supply  dealer  selling 
me  a  large  lot  of  foundation  made  of 
dead,  rotten  wax.  The  combs  will 
give  me  trouble  as  long  as  I  tolerate 
them  in  my  apiary.  I  would  guess 
that  your  combs  were  old  and  full  of 
bee  bread.  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  with  a  lot  of  such  combs  my- 
self some  years  ago.  I  finally  got  the 
wax  separated  and  cleared  by  repeat- 
ed melting  in  plenty  of  hot  water. — 
G.  W.  Demaree. 


Do  Queens  Re-Mate  ? 

Query,  No.  268.— Does  an  old  queen  re- 
mate  about  the  time  of  going  out  with  a 
swarm  ?— J.  E.  T. 

No.— "VV.  Z.  Hutchinson. 
I  think  not.— C.  C.  Miller. 
No,  never.— G.  W.  Demaree. 
No.— Dadant  &  Son. 
I  think  not.— James  Heddon. 

I  never  saw  anything  looking  that 
way,  and  I  believe  not.— G.  M.  Doo- 

LITTLE. 

No.  The  external  passage  leading 
to  the  spermatheca  closes  up  after  a 
queen  becomes  a  few  weeks  old.— G. 
L.  Tinker. 

That  is  something  we  know  noth- 
ing about.  The  general  supposition 
is  that  a  queen  mates  but  once. — H. 
D.  Cutting. 

I  think  she  never  mates  after  the 
first  successful  meeting  with  the 
drone.— A.  J.  Cook. 

No,  sir !  most  decidedly  not.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  queens  do  mate 
more  than  once ;  this  may  be  true 
during  the  first  four  or  five  weeks 
after  they  emerge  from  the  cell,  but  it 
is  physically  impossible  after  they 
have  arrived  at  maturity.  I  give  the 
above  as  my  opinion,  based  on  my 
knowledge  of  the  anatomical  and 
physiological  formation  and  con- 
struction of  these  insects ;  I  have 
given  the  matter  some  considerable 
attention  both  in  the  way  of  study 
and  experiment,  and  I  believe  I  am 
correct.  I  am  open,  however,  open  to 
conviction,  but  demand  proofs  to  the 
contrary.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 


Extra  Onenings  in  Hiyes, 

Query,  IVo.  269 — Is  it  necessary  to  have 
extra  openings  on  the  back  part  of  the  hive, 
or  on  top,  for  ventilation,  besides  the  en- 
trance^- F.  S. 

I  do  not  use  such.— G.  M.  Doolit- 

tle. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary, but  I  practice  it.— C.  C.  Miller. 

I  think  that  a  good,  large  entrance 
is  sufficient,  when  the  hive  is  shaded. 
— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Sometimes,  in  very  hot  weather; 
not  every  year,  and  never  on  top. — 
Dadant  &  Son. 

No.  I  would  have  no  opening  but 
the  one  where  the  bees  enter  in  front. 
—A.  J.  Cook. 

No.  I  do  not  like  them.  I  do  not 
want  guard-bees  at  every  point  of  the 
hive.  Keep  all  hives  well  shaded.— 
Jajies  Heddon. 

In  summer  I  like  to  have  my  hives 
so  I  can  raise  them  up  from  the  plat- 
forms about  14  i'lch  ;  that  gives  good 
circulation  all  around^nd  the  bees 
will  not  hang  out.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  think  that  it  is,  if  the  entrance  is 
small.    I  now  make  my  hives  with 


very  large  entrances,  and  have  been 
for  several  years  making  them  a  little 
larger.  It  is  now  made  S%  inches 
long  and  l}^  inches  deep,  which  is 
not  considered  too  large  for  winter  or 
a  full  colony  in  summer  time.— G.  L. 
Tinker. 

All  the  extra  ventilation  I  ever  give 
my  hives  is  a  slight  raising  of  the 
cover  to  the  hive  when  the  weather  is 
hot  and  the  bees  indicate  lack  of  com- 
fort by  "  laying  out,"  A  thin  wedge- 
shaped  piece  of  wood  inserted  under 
the  cover  at  the  back  end  gives  a 
draft  of  air  at  the  proper  place. — G. 
W.  Demaree. 

I  have  never  found  it  to  be  so.  I 
give  ample  ventilation  at  the  en- 
trance, and  find  such  sufficient.  With 
a  large  entrance,  ample  room  in  sec- 
tions, good  shade,  and  a  raised  cover 
when  extremely  hot,  no  other  or 
further  ventilation  is  necessary.  In 
winter  no  ventilation  should  be  given 
other  than  at  the  entrance,  except 
such  as  comes  from  covering  in  the 
frames  with  burlap  or  its  equivalent, 
and  placing  a  chaff  (or  its  equivalent) 
cushion  over  all.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 


Amonnt  of  Water  in  M  Honey. 

Query,  No.  270.— What  per  cent,  of 
water  is  contained  in  new  honey  when 
gathered  from  the  (lowers  ?— Mt.  Sterling. 

It  differs.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

It  varies  so  greatly  that  no  answer 
can  be  given.  Sometimes  it  seems 
nearly  all  water ;  then  again  the  nec- 
tar is  quite  thick.— A.  J.  Cook. 

It  differs  from  one  kind  of  flowers 
to  another.  The  botanist  Bonnier 
says  that  some  nectar  contains  75  per 
cent,  of  water.  Some  seasons  yield 
more  watery  honey. — Dadant  &Son. 

The  per  cent,  of  water  in  the  nec- 
tar of  different  kinds  of  flowers  prob- 
ably varies,  but  I  think  it  is  usually 
as  much  as  40  per  cent. — G  L. 
Tinker. 

It  depends  from  what  source  it 
comes.  Basswood  honey,  in  dry,  hot 
weather,  contains  very  little  water 
when  it  comes  from  the  flowers ; 
while  teasel  is  about  five  parts  water 
to  one  part  honey.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

It  will  vary  with  the  different  nec- 
tars and  on  different  soils.  I  have 
reduced  40  per  cent,  in  a  large  test 
tube,  and  again  only  12  per  cent. — H. 
D.  Cutting. 

it  depends  upon  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  the  variety  of  bee- 
forage  from  which  the  nectar  is  gath- 
ered. Its  density  varies  all  the  way 
from  a  small  percentage  in  weight 
above  water,  to  nearly  the  standard 
weight  of  marketable  honey.  At  least 
such  is  the  case  in  my  locality.— G. 
W.  Demaree. 

I  have  never  tested  it  experimen- 
tally, but  I  should  guess  about  U  in 
volume  and  perhaps  }i  or  a  little  less 
in  weight.  It  will  vary  so  much  in 
different  grades  of  nectar,  that  no 
more  than  an  approximation  can  be 
made.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 
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Explanatory.— The  figures  defoke  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  liopt  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  uuml.)er  of  colonies  tlie  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  0  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  center  of  the  State  named; 
i  north  of  the  center;  9  south;  O  east; 
♦O  west;  and  thisc$  northeast;  X)  northwest: 
o- southeast;  and  9  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


For  the  American  Beo  JournaL 


Report  of  tlie  National  B.  K.  Union, 


WM.   F.   CLARKE. 


This  official  document  is  now  before 
the  constituency  of  the  Union.  It  is 
a  straight-forward,  business-like  and 
satisfactory  statement  of  wliat  has 
been  done  by  the  Manager  and  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  during  the  first 
year's  administration.  The  organiza- 
tion has  proved  its  right  to  exist  by 
what  it  has  accomplished  during  one 
short  twelve-month,  and  that  it  is 
needed  still,  is  obvious  enough.  There 
is  that  California  suit,  in  which  a  new 
trial  has  been  asked.  This  case,  what- 
ever it  costs,  must  be  kept  alive  until 
a  decision  according  to  the  facts  is 
put  on  record.  It  is  monstrous  that 
in  this  enlightened  age  a  court  any- 
where within  the  realm  of  civilization 
should  put  its  judicial  seal  to  such  a 
verdict  as  the  one  rendered,  based  as 
it  is  on  the  testimony  of  possibly 
honest,  but  utterly  deluded  wit- 
nesses, who  declared  on  oath  they  had 
seen  the  perforation  and  destruction 
of  grapes  done  by  the  defendant's 
bees.  This  thing  must  be  carried,  if 
need  be,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  dull  scholar, 
the  public,  taught  the  nature  of  a 
bee's  tongue,  and  the  impossibility  of 
its  heing;  used  for  purposes  of  fruit 
destruction. 

I  am  not  sure  but  I  have  a  case  on 
hand  requiring  attention  from  the 
Union's  Manager.  Some  weeks  ago 
there  appeared  a  statement  in  the 
Montreal  Witness,  Canada's  most 
widely  circulated  weekly  family 
paper,  in  reply  to  a  question  about 
glucose  as  follows : 

"  It  is  also  put  up  directly  in  trade 
as  honey — with  which  bees  have  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do — being  put  up 
by  means  of  api)ropriate  machinery, 
into  artificial  combs  made  of  paraf- 
finel" 

In  correction  of  this  and  other 
erroneous  statements,  I  wrote  an 
article  headed  "  Spurious  Comb 
Honey,"  which  duly  appeared  in  the 
3Iontreal  Witness  of  June  9,  and  at  the 
close  of  it  this  editorial  note  :  "  The 
statement  in  the  Witness  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry  concerning  glucose,  was 
obtained  from  Appleton's  Annual 
Cyclopwdia,  1881,  article  Glucose." 


If  this  is  so,  attention  must  be  at 
once  given  to  the  matter,  and  the 
Messrs.  Appleton  brought  to  account. 
I  have  not  access  to  the  volume 
quoted,  and  therefore  beg  that  our 
Manager  will  forthwith  look  up  the 
reference,  and  shoidd  it  be  as  stated, 
serve  a  notice  on  the  publishers 
named,  similar  to  that  which  brought 
the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Advance  to 
time.  It  is  not  to  be  tolerated  that 
an  honest  industry  should  be 
maligned  after  this  fashion. 

Other  proofs  might  be  given  to 
show  that  the  '■  Union "  still  has 
work  to  do.  Let  it  therefore  be  sus- 
tained. I  own  to  having  been  some- 
what disappointed  that  there  was  not 
a  more  general  rally  of  bee-keepers 
to  the  standard  of  defense,  when  it 
was  unfurled,  manifestly  with  such 
good  and  urgent  cause.  Still,  324 
members  form  a  large  body  of  people, 
and  it  is  not  unbecoming  or  improper 
for  one  of  their  number  to  say  that  it 
is  a  select  body— a  "  picked  and 
packed  "  phalanx  who  mean  business, 
and  all  of  whom  will  act  as  recruiting 
sergeants  to  get  up  a  vast  army  of 
defenders,  if  circumstances  arise  to 
require  it. 

After  all,  there  appears  to  have 
been  members  enough  for  the  im- 
mediate demand,  and  by  marvellously 
good  financiering,  the  Union  has  ac- 
complished a  lot  of  work— all  appar- 
ently that  was  immediately  called  for 
—and  there  is  a  balance  of  $15  in  the 
treasury.  "  Tres  hien  /"  as  the  French 
say.  Now  let  every  member  promptly 
renew,  and  in  view  of  the  good  show- 
ing made  by  the  report,  let  us  have  a 
large  enrollment  of  new  names.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  good  list  from 
Canada.  Our  cause  is  one.  Legal 
decisions  in  the  United  States  will 
morally  have  all  the  force  and  value 
of  precedents  in  the  Dominion.  The 
collection  of  sworn  scientific  testi- 
mony will  be  a  service  performed 
equally  for  both.  Criticism  and  cor- 
rection of  newspapers,  cyclopoedias, 
and  other  publications  is  work  done 
for  the  entire  world  of  literature. 
Education  of  the  public  mind,  the 
prestige  of  association;  and  the  power 
of  co-operation  are  influences  that 
pay  no  attention  to  inter- national 
boundary  lines.  So  I  hope  that  the 
corporal's  guard  from  the  Dominion 
will  be  swollen  into  a  decent  regiment, 
and  that  we  may  have  during  1886-87 
an  army  of  at  least  a  thousand  strong. 

I  beg  to  move  the  following  resolu- 
tions, and  I  wish  I  had  been  "right 
smart "  and  done  it  immediately  on 
receiving  the  report  in  the  Bbk 
Journal  of  June  9.  However,  those 
who  have  sent  in  their  votes,  will  not, 
I  think,  begrudge  a  postal  card  in 
support  of  the  following  : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the 
General  Manager  be  accepted  and 
approved  ;  also  that  the  thanks  of  the 
membership  are  due  and  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  Executive,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  Manager,  for  their 
efficient  services. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Bohn  case  be 
followed  up  until  a  judicial  decision 
in  accordance  with  truth  and  justice 
be  inscribed  among  the  national 
archives  for  all  coming  time. 


.3.  Resolved,  That  there  be  an  hon- 
orary life  membersliip  in  the  Union 
to  be  accorded  to  such  as  have  ren- 
dered eminent  service  that  cannot 
well  be  otherwise  acknowledged,  and 
that  the  roll  be  commenced  with  the 
following  names  : 

Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  who,  if  he 
had  been  properly  defended  in  his 
rights,  would  now  have  been  in  cir- 
cumstances to  which  his  merits  en- 
title him.  James  Heddon,  as  founder 
of  the  Union.  Thos.  G.  Newman,  in 
recognition  of  the  ability  and  zeal 
shown  by  him  as  General  Manager. 
G.  W.  Demaree  in  grateful  acknowl- 
edgement of  his  having  donated  his 
"brief"  to  the  "Union  Defense 
Fund "  in  connection  with  the  first 
trial  case. 

Properly  speaking,  the  Manager,  on 
whom  the  chief  labor  has  thus  far 
devolved,  and  who  as  a  business  man 
has  a  right  to  payment  for  his  time, 
ought  to  have  a  salary,  but  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  vote  him  one  worthy 
of  his  acceptance ;  I  therefore  give 
notice  of  a  motion  to  present  him 
with  a  gold-headed  cane  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  North  American  Bee- 
Keepers'  Society  to  be  held  at  In- 
dianapolis. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 

Guelph,  Ont. 

[See  editorial  note  on  the  foregoing 
article  on  page  387.— Ed.] 


Read  at  the  Johnson  Co..  Ind..  Convention. 

Benefits  of  Bee-Keeners'  Associations. 

niOF.   D.   A.    OWEN. 

The  old  and  familiar  adage  t?hat 
"  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  well,"  is  no  truer  in  any 
other  undertaking  than  that  of  the 
culture  of  bees.  It  was  thought  for 
a  long  time  that  the  bee  was  guided 
wholly  by  instinct  in  the  performance 
of  its  domestic  duties,  and  that  it  did 
the  best  possible  when  left  alone.  But 
since  bee-culture  has  become  a 
science,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
bee  is  capable  of  reasoning  and  being 
taught. 

The  bee  is  much  older  than  Adam, 
but  it  was  left  to  the  sons  of  Adam  to 
make  it  possible  for  a  single  colony, 
which  formerly  yielded  from  50  to  75 
pounds  of  honey,  to  yield  from  500  to 
700  and  even  1.000  pounds  per  annum. 
While  man  has  enabled  the  bee  to 
improve  upon  its  old  methods  of 
work,  and  increase  its  products  ten- 
fold, it  has  in  return  taught  him  not 
a  few  important  facts.  Through  ob- 
servations of  this  little  animal  in  the 
field,  he  has  learned  the  best  method 
of  cross-fertilization  of  all  kinds  of 
vegetation.  The  bee  has  taught  him 
that  a  good  fruit  year  does  not  depend 
as  much  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  white  or  black  Christmas, 
as  upon  the  number  of  bees  that  sur- 
vive the  winter. 

Bee-culture  is  a  modern  science. 
Thirty  years  ago  a  bee-keepers'  asso- 
ciation was  scarcely  thought  of  ;  to- 
day they  are  found  in  nearly  every 
progressive    county   of     the    Union, 
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where  any  attention  is  'paid  to  the 
culture  of  bees  at  all.  He  who  will 
take  the  time  to  run  over  the  records 
of  this  last  thirty  years,  will  very 
soon  discover  some  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  such  associations.  No 
single  individual  has  ever  been  able 
to  discover  all  that  can  be  found  out 
concerning  any  one  thing.  God  never 
designed  that  he  should.  Man's  de- 
pendency is  one  of  the  causes  of  his 
sociability ;  and  should  he  become 
independent  in  any  one  particular 
thing,  in  that  proportion  will  he  be- 
come reserve  and  selfish.  And  so  the 
benefits  of  sociability  and  meeting 
with  friends  and  neighbors,  and  the 
exchange  of  opinions  that  come  to  the 
members  of  every  association  are 
found  as  well  in  this  organization. 

But  it  is  our  purpose  to  ascertain 
some  of  the  special  benefits  derived 
from  a  bee-keepers'  association. 
These  benefits  may  be  classed  in  two 
divisions,  viz :  the  immediate  and 
remote.  I  take  the  prime  object  of 
bee-culture  to  be,  the  production  of 
honey ;  and  whatever  relates  espec- 
pecially  to  that  in  this  essay,  I  have 
denominated  as  immediate  benefits ; 
and  those  things  which  relate  to  the 
study  of  the  bee  as  an  animal  or  to 
the  development  of  the  flora,  I  have 
designatecl  as  remote  benefits. 
~It  was  thought  at  first  that  the  hive 
most  nearly  like  the  one  the  bee  used 
in  its  wild  state,  would  be  best  suited 
for  her  demands ;  so  a  portion  of  a 
hollow  log  was  used,  and  probably 
received  the  name  of  "gum"  from 
the  tree  of  the  same  name,  from  which 
it  was  taken.  When  the  tree  could 
not  be  obtained,  a  box  opened  at 
one  end,  whose  diameter  was  about 
the  size  of  the  supposed  tree,  was 
used.  Where  do  you  find  such  a  hive 
to-day  ?  Show  me  such  a  hive,  and  I 
will  show  you  a  man  who  either  does 
not  take  much  interest  in  bee-culture, 
or  else  he  has  been  compelled  by 
emergency  to  use  it  merely  as  a  tem- 
porary convenience.  With  such  a 
hive  the  colony  was  almost  destroyed 
every  time  the  honey  was  taken  ;  and 
then  we  called  it  "  robbing  "  thehive ; 
the  word  hardly  expresses  the  act, 
unless  we  tliink  of  it  as  highway 
robbery,  where  the  individual  is 
knocked  down  and  left  for  dead. 
To-day,  with  the  aid  of  recent  in- 
ventions, we  are  enabled  to  take  the 
honey  without  either  robbing  the 
hive  or  destroying  the  bees. 

The  invention  of  the  movable  comb- 
frames  has  added  probably  as  much 
to  the  real  progressive  spirit  in  bee- 
culture  as  any  other  one  thing.  With 
these  the  frames  can  be  removed 
with  the  comb,  and  the  honey  ex- 
tracted without  injury  to  either  the 
bees  or  the  comb.  This  method  of 
removing  the  honey  from  the  combs, 
and  then  replacing  them,  is  a  great 
saving,  both  in  time  and  honey.  Mr. 
Milton,  of  Wisconsin,  says  that  it 
takes  the  bees  as  long  to  produce  one 
pound  of  wax  as  it  does  to  procure  20 
pounds  of  honey  ;  and  Dr.  Kirtland 
says  they  consume  2.5  pounds  of  honey 
in  producing  one  pound  of  wax.  Thus 
you  see  that  for  every  pound  of  wax 
they  produce  it  costs  45  pounds  of 
honey.    All  of  this  is  saved   to  the 


farmer  by  the  investment  of  a  little 
means  in  Improved  hives  and  a  cheap 
apparatus  by  which  the  honey  is 
driven  from  the  combs  by  means  of 
centrifugal  force. 

Besides  the  increase  in  honey  ob- 
tained on  account  of  the  movable- 
frame  hives,  they  greatly  aid  in  the 
regulation  of  the  breeding.  The 
drones  are  like  some  who  go  by  the 
same  name  in  the  human  family, 
eating  much  and  doing  little  ;  hence, 
when  the  drone  season  is  over  the 
workers  kill  the  drones  or  drive  them 
out  to  starve.  But  if  the  workers 
make  a  mistake  and  form  too  many 
drone-cells,  the  drones  will  sometimes 
be  so  numerous  as  to  eat  the  honey  as 
fast  as  the  workers  can  procure  it ; 
but  with  the  improved  hive  contain- 
ing the  movable  comb,  the  drones  can 
be  removed  and  a  comb  for  rearing 
workers  can  be  inserted  in  its  place. 
In  fact  the  whole  breeding  depart- 
ment can  be  regulated  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  keeper. 

In  the  cross-fertilization  and  the 
rearing  of  queens  the  movable-frame 
hives,  says  Richard  Colvin,  of  Balti- 
more, are  indispensable.  He  says 
that  without  them  he  would  despair 
of  Italianizing  an  apiary  of  even 
moderate  size.  The  inventions  in 
hives,  during  the  last  few  years,  have 
been  quite  numerous;  and  it  is  the 
design  of  these  associations  to  take 
up  these  different  inventions  and  dis- 
cuss their  relative  values,  and  select 
the  best  from  all. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  know 
just  how  to  take  care  of  bees  through 
the  winter.  Some  farmers  seem  to 
have  excellent  success  with  their 
bees  without  any  special  care,  while 
others  with  all  their  care  lose  nearly 
all.  One  will  leave  his  hives  stand- 
ing during  the  winter  just  in  the 
same  place  and  with  no  more  protec- 
tion than  they  had  during  the  sum- 
mer, while  another  places  straw  or 
perhaps  carpet  around  his,  and  a  few 
will  put  their  hives  in  the  cellar ;  and 
it  frequently  happens  that  each  one 
has  some  peculiar  experience.  In 
these  meetings  these  peculiarities  are 
made  known,  and  their  causes  in- 
quired into.  These  annual  or  semi- 
annual meetings  are  fraught  with 
moi'e  good  than  we  at  the  time  realize. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
many  facts  are  recorded  with  all  their 
coincidences  which  at  the  time  illumi- 
nates nothing,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  become  of  great  interest. 

These  meetings  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
comparing  data ;  and  among  the 
abundance  that  will  be  collected  there 
will  be  not  a  little  which  will  be 
classed  as  "  trash  ;"  but  a  great  deal 
of  it  will  be  of  untold  value  to  the 
progressive  bee-keeper.  In  making 
our  deductions  from  these  data,  we 
should  be  very  careful  to  make  the 
fullest  examinations  of  all  the  facts. 
No  conclusions  must  be  hurriedly 
formed.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say 
that  one  man  lost  his  bees  because 
they  were  left  out-of-doors,  for  prob- 
ably his  neighbor  never  lost  a  single 
colony,  and  to  all  appearances  they 
had  the  same  things  to  encounter.  It 
is   a   common    occurrence   that   two 


thermometers  of  the  same  make,  and 
only  a  short  distance  apart,  will  regis- 
ter from  P  to  3^'  differently.  The 
circumstances  should  be  given  in  all 
their  particulars, as  to  the  make  of  the 
hive,  the  protection  from  the  wind, 
rain  and  snow,  how  near  the  ground, 
etc. 

Bee-keepers  in  general,  who  have 
tried  it,  recommend  the  wintering  of 
bees  in  the  cellar,  which  should  be 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  40°. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  bees  when 
well  protected  in  this  way  consume 
about  two-thirds  less  honey  than 
when  left  exposed  to  the  weather. 
The  bee  must  be  treated  in  a  great 
many  respects  as  we  treat  other 
domestic  animals.  They  do  not 
hibernate  during  the  winter  as  a  great 
many  persons  suppose.  Two  things 
are  obsolutely  necessary,  namely,  food 
and  warmth  ;  without  either  they  are 
sure  to  die.  It  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  colonies  are  very  j)Oorly 
supplied  with  honey  for  the  winter, 
and  must  be  fed.  To  ascertain  how 
well  the  provision  is  lasting,  exami- 
nations must  occasionally  be  made. 
This  can  be  accomplished  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction,  only  with  the 
use  of  the  movable  frames. 


Occasionally  bees  seem  to  die  with- 
out any  apparent  cause,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  asked  all  over  the  country. 
"  W'hat  was  the  matter  with  my  bees  r 
They  have  all  died  while  the  combs 
are  full  of  honey.  They  could  not 
have  starved  to  death,  tor  the  hives 
were  found  to  contain  an  abundance 
of  honey.  It  is  hardly  probable  that 
they  froze  to  death,  for  in  former 
years  they  withstood  days  of  severer 
cold."  Such  has  been  the  reasoning 
in  respect  to  this  puzzle.  I  remember 
one  year  ago,  some  thought  owing  to 
the  drought  in  the  fall,  the  bees  had 
been  compelled  to  gather  poisonous 
honey,  and  therefore  they  had  all 
been  poisoned.  But  all  of  the  bees 
did  not  die  ;  and  if  some  colonies  had 
gathered  this  poison  honey,  would  not 
all  in  the  same  apiary  have  gathered 
it  'i  The  theory  of  being  poisoned 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  reason- 
able one.  I  remember  at  the  same 
time  some  reported  a  few  hives 
empty  of  both  bees  and  honey,  and 
the  conclusion  reached  was,  that 
these  were  weak  colonies  and  poorly 
supplied  with  honey,  and  did  actually 
starve  to  death.  One  bee-keeper 
stated  that  a  portion  of  his  bees  he 
wintered  in  the  cellar  and  another 
portion  were  left  out  and  were  well 
protected.  Of  those  that  were  win- 
tered out-of-doors,  nearly  all  died, 
while  those  in  the  cellar  nearly  all 
lived.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  the 
evidence  presented  at  that  meeting, 
the  coroner  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  render  a  verdict  after  this 
form :  The  majority  of  the  bees 
which  died  during  the  winter  of  1884- 
85  came  to  their  death  by  freezing, 
but  why  they  should  not  have  frozen 
during  previous  winters  when  the 
weather  was  much  colder,  does  not 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
case.  But  the  question  does  arise  in 
the  minds  of  every  keeper,  why  did 
they  not  die  at  any  other  time  when 
the  winters  were  fully  as  severe  V 
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In  looking  over  the  records  of  the 
past  years  I  lind  that  this  same  ques- 
tion was  asked  by  nearly  all  Northern 
bee-keepers  in  the  spring  of  1863.  Mr. 
Richard  Colvin,  of  Baltimore,  says 
that  this  question  was  asked  him 
more  than  a  hundred  times,  lie  says 
that  the  anxious  inquirer  has  uncon- 
sciously answered  his  own  question, 
when  he  says,  "  The  hives  were  full 
of  honey."  lie  says  that  if  you  had 
examined  vour  hives,  you  would  have 
found  your  bees  huddled  between  the 
cold  walls  of  honey  where  they  froze 
to  death  ;  and  probably  by  their  side 
you  would  have  found  a  late  swarm 
which  had  starved  to  death  in  and 
between  the  empty  combs.  The  sim- 
ple exchange  of  a  few  full  for  a  few 
empty  combs  between  these  colonies 
would  have  saved  both,  and  placed 
them  in  their  best  condition  for  breed- 
ing in  early  spring ;  for  it  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that  the  colony  in 
which  the  combs  are  filled  with  honey 
has  no  room  for  breeding,  while 
the  others  would  have  nothing  to  feed 
the  young,  if  bred,  until  it  would  be 
furnished  by  the  flowers,  which  may 
not  bloom  before  the  following  May. 
If  this  be  the  true  explanation  of  this 
mystery  (and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
is)  how  many  thousands  of  dollars 
might  have  been  saved  last  year  had 
every  bee-keeper  been  aware  of  this 
fact.  Such  questions  as  these  are  the 
vital  questions  to  be  discussed  in 
these  meetings,  and  just  as  much  of 
the  discussion  as  possible  should  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  and  kept  for 
future  reference. 

The  methods  of  breeding,  rearing 
queens,  dividing  colonies,  producing 
crosses,  strengthening  weak  colonies, 
etc.,  are  subjects  which  cannot  be 
discussed  too  frequently  and  with  too 
much  enthusiasm  in  these  meetings. 
As  a  result  of  these  gatherings,  I  be- 
lieve that  more  will  be  accomplished 
when  each  member  gives  his  own 
personal  experience  in  the  work, 
rather  than  that  which  he  has  ob- 
tained from  some  work  upon  bee- 
culture.  Whenever  anything  is  pre- 
sented to  this  body  that  has  had  no 
practical  test  by  any  member  of  the 
association,  it  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  suggestion.  You 
want  to  know  what  success  your 
neighbor  has  had  in  this  or  that  ex- 
periment, and  he  desires  to  know 
what  success  you  have  had.  Theories 
are  good,  but  facts  are  better. 

Let  me  suggest  that  each  one  keep 
a  diary  of  the  working  of  his  bees. 
This  will  be  beneficial  in  more  than 
one  way.  When  you  notice  anything 
peculiar  about  your  bees  put  it  down 
with  the  date  ;  then  when  you  come 
to  these  meetings,  bring  these  mem- 
orandums with  you,  and  I  will  assure 
you  that  this  association  will  never 
lack  for  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion. This  method  will  make  you 
more  observing,  and  will  enable  you 
to  retain  and  use  what  you  have 
already  learned.  When  did  my  bees 
swarm  ?  Was  it  a  large  swarm  V 
What  hive  do  they  occupy  i*  What 
kind  of  flowers  do  bees  most  frequentV 
From  which  do  they  gather  the  pollen 
and  which  the  honey  V  These  ques- 
tions with  their  answers,  and  many 


others  of  similar  nature  will  be  found 
in  these  records.  No  doubt  many  of 
you  are  following  some  such  plan  as 
this.  If  not,  you  will  find  that  it  will 
beget  a  wonderful  interest  in  the 
study.  The  ladies  will  observe  some- 
thing of  special  interest  concerning 
the  bees  around  the  house,  while  the 
men  will  observe  something  very 
similar  or  very  different,  as  the  case 
may  be,  out  in  the  field  ;  and  by  this 
method  vou  will  obtain  knowledge  of 
bees  that" can  be  obtained  in  no  other 
way. 

There  are  a  number  more  of  very 
important  topics  under  the  head  of 
immediate  benefits,  that  I  should  like 
to  speak  of,  but  time  will  not  permit 
should  I  speak  at  all  of  the  remote 
benefits. 

The  question  has  frequently  been 
asked,  "  Of  what  use  is  the  bee  except 
to  gather  honey  V"  The  answer  will 
not  occur  to  the  majority  of  people. 
Nature  has  a  use  of  vastly  more  im- 
portance than  the  gathering  of  the 
nectar  from  the  golden  cups  to  satisfy 
our  delicate  tastes.  Through  her 
energy,  nature  secures  to  the  farmer 
or  fruit-raiser  a  good  crop,  and  perma- 
nence of  the  best  varieties  of  fruit. 
Gardeners  have  known  for  a  long 
time  that  bees  fertilize  the  squash, 
melon  and  cucumber  flowers  by 
carrying  the  pollen  from  one  flower 
to  another.  Some  have  thought  that 
bees  injure  some  flowers  by  extract- 
ing the  nectar  from  them.  But  what 
is  the  honey  for  V  The  best  botanist 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  bees  to  the  flowers  so 
that  they  may  be  thoroughly  fertil- 
ized. The  pollen  or  flower-dust  is 
the  fertilizing  material.  In  many 
cases  the  flower  that  bears  the  pollen 
does  not  contain  the  pistil,  the  organ 
which  receives  the  fertilizingmaterial; 
so  in  order  that  the  ovules,  which 
are  in  the  pistil,  may  be  fertilized,  the 
pollen  must  be  carried  to  it  from  some 
other  flower.  This  may  be  done  by 
the  wind,  but  it  is  at  a  great  risk,  for 
the  wind  might  carry  the  pollen  en- 
tirely away  from  the  plant  and  leave 
the  pistulate  flowers  entirely  un- 
fruitful. The  plant  has  agreed  to 
pay  the  bee,  if  she  will  carry  tliis 
pollen  to  these  flowers ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  and  this  alone,  botanists  say 
the  flowers  bear  nectar. 

Even  where  the  flowers  contain  both 
the  iertilized  and  fertilizing  organs, 
fruit  is  more  certain  when  tlie  pollen 
is  brought  from  some  other  flower. 
The  part  that  the  flower  and  the  bee 
play  in  this  transaction  is  wholly  un- 
conscious with  both.  The  bee  in 
placing  its  head  in  the  flower  brushes 
some  of  the  pollen  off  and  carries  it  to 
the  next  flower,  and  accidentally 
drops  it  upon  the  pistil,  which  re- 
ceives it  and  conveys  it  to  the  ovules 
or  undeveloped  seeds. 

To  the  man  who  has  an  orchard, 
the  culture  of  bees  has  a  two-fold 
value  ;  he  not  only  obtains  a  rich  sup- 
ply of  honey,  but  he  has  the  best  of 
an  assurance  that  everything  else 
being  equal,  he  will  always  have  a 
good  supply  of  fruit. 

Some  years  ago  a  wealthy  lady  in 
Germany  established  a  green-house  at 
considerable  cost,  and  stocked  it  with 


a  great  variety  of  choice  native  and 
exotic  fruit-trees,  expecting  in  due 
time  to  have  remunerating  crops. 
Time  passed,  and  annually  there  was 
a  super-abundance  of  blossoms,  with 
only  very  little  fruit.  Various  phms 
were  devised  and  adopted  to  bring 
the  trees  to  bearing,  but  without  suc- 
cess, till  it  was  suggested  that  the 
blossoms  needed  fertilization,  and 
that  by  means  of  the  bees  the  needed 
work  could  be  effected.  A  hive  of 
honey-gatherers  was  introduced  the 
next  season  ;  the  remedy  was  effected; 
there  was  no  longer  any  difficulty  in 
producing  crops  there.  The  bees  dis- 
tributed the  pollen,  and  the  setting  of 
the  fruit  followed  naturally. 

I  have  thus  briefly  noticed  a  few 
facts,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
benefits  that  may  be  derived  from 
such  an  association.  There  are  others 
probably  of  just  as  much  importance, 
and  as  the  study  goes  on,  new  ones 
will  be  continually  presenting  them- 
selves. 


For  the  American  B«e  Journal. 

Marsliall  County,  Iowa,  ConYcntion. 

The  Marshall  County  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  met  at  Marshalltovvn, 
Iowa,  on  April  17, 1886,  President  O. 
B.  Barrows  in  the  chair.  The  min- 
utes of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  approved.  The  constitution 
and  by-laws  of  the  association  were 
read,  and  a  number  became  members. 

This  being  the  time  for  the  election 
of  oflicers,  the  following  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year  :  President,  O. 
B.  Barrows,  of  Marshalltown ;  yice- 
President,  A.  Fogg,  of  Marshalltown  ; 
Treasurer,  G.  W.  Calhoun,  of  Mar- 
shalltown ;  and  Secretary,  J.  W.  San- 
ders, Le  Grand. 

The  financial  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  for  the  year  just 
closed  were  made  and  accepted. 

The  subject  of  "  Summer  manage- 
ment of  bees  "  was  then  discussed  as 
follows : 

I.  N.  Brown  cleans  out  the  hives 
well  in  the  spring,  keeps  the  brood- 
chamber  warm,  and  uses  enameled 
cloth  over  it.  He  has  the  LangBtroth 
hive.  He  keeps  the  ground  clean  in 
his  apiarv,  and  finds  it  to  be  a  great 
help  to  the  bees  in  the  honey  season. 
He  also  makes  a  passage-way  from 
the  ground  to  the  hive-entrance.  He 
puts  on  the  sections  when  the  bees 
appear  to  be  ready  for  them. 

S.  W.  Myers  adds  brood-frames  as 
needed,  and  puts  on  the  surplus  ar- 
rangements a  tew  days  before  the 
honev  harvest  begins,  so  that  the  bees 
may  "become  acquainted  with  it  by 
the  time  they  need  it.  He  uses  oae- 
pound  sections  in  frames. 

"  How  do  you  prevent  robbing  V" 

A.  Pinkerton  contracts  tlie  entrance 
to  suit  the  strength  of  the  colony,  and 
adds  sections  when  the  white  clover 
comes  in. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  robbers 
can  be  known  in  the  yard  by  the  use 
of  a  little  floi'.r.  The  exchange  of 
the  robbed  with  the  robbers  would, 
as  a  rule,  stop  it ;  or  exchange  with 
some  strong  colony. 
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The  President  puts  on  surplus  ar- 
rangements when  he  sees  that  the 
comb  at  the  top  of  the  frames  in  the 
brood-chamber  is  being  filled. 

G.  W.  Calhoun  said  that  if  he 
wanted  increase  of  colonies  he  would 
not  put  on  the  surplus  arrangements 
until  swarming  is  over. 

A  lady  member  stated  that  she 
found  six  queens  with  one  swarm. 
She  wanted  to  know  how  it  happened. 
The  Secretary  then  gave  the  process 
of  queen-rearing,  showing  that  the 
six  queens  were  young  queens  that 
had  hatched  at  the  same  time. 

S.  W.  Myers  reported  that  he  at  one 
time  had  three  young  queens  and  one 
imported  queen  all  in  a  hive  atone 
time.  He  removed  the  old  queen  and 
two  of  the  young  ones.  The  remain- 
ing one  came  out  all  right. 

On  the  subject  of  uulting.or  swarms 
settling  together,  Mr.  Brown  thought 
that  the  best  queen  would  come  out 
best.  Several  did  not  agree  with  him 
in  this,  but  thought  it  best,  if  possible, 
to  select  the  queen  that  the  bee- 
keeper desires  to  keep. 

"How  do  you  prevent  a  swarm 
from  settling  in  the  top  of  high  tree?" 

The  Mayor  of  the  city  being  pres- 
ent, he  said  that  he  had  successfully 
used  what  is  called  a  "  Yankee  queen- 
stick."  It  is  made  by  taking  a  stick 
2  inches  square,  the  top  end  dressed 
down  to  1^  square  for  about  afoot; 
on  this  is  nailed  lath  G  or  8  inches 
long  to  form  a  net-work.  When  a 
swarm  is  about  to  settle,  this  queen- 
stick  is  held  among  them,  and  he 
found  that  they  would  settle  on  it. 

The  President  here  described  a 
swarm-basket  as  used  by  many  api- 
arists. Some  members  explained  the 
advantage  of  contracting  the  size  of 
the  hive  by  a  division-board,  to  suit 
the  size  of  the  colony  early  in  the  sea- 
son ;  also  how  the  weak  may  be 
strengthened  from  the  strong,  so  as 
to  make  all  good  colonies  early  in  the 
season  ;  the  advantage  of  having  all 
hives  alike  in  tlie  same  apiary,  and 
the  necessity  of  combs  being  straight 
in  the  brood-chamber. 

The  following  reports  were  made 
on  the  results  of  the  past  winter  : 

I.  N.  Brown  winters  his  bees  in  the 
cellar  by  tiering-up  the  hives  and 
turning  back  the  covers.  His  cellar 
has  no  ventilation.  Part  were  under 
the  dining-room.  He  finds  that  those 
under  rooms  without  noise  did  the 
best.  He  put  in  39  colonies  and  took 
out  37. 

Dr.  Lewis  wintered  his  bees  in  the 
cellar.  He  put  in  10  colonies  and 
took  out  10.  He  lost  one  colony  after 
putting  them  on  the  summer  stands. 

S.  W.  Myers  also  wintered  his  bees 
in  the  cellar,  with  the  temperature 
from  40^  to  45°.  He  put  in  8  colonies 
and  lost  none. 

W.  H.  Ford  wintered  his  in  a  cellar. 
He  put  in  14  colonies  and  took  out  11. 

A.  Pinkerton  wintered  his  bees  in  a 
cellar.  The  temperature  got  as  low 
as  40°.  His  cellar  had  ventilation. 
He  put  in  from  Nov.  22  to  Dec.  5, 117 
colonies,  and  put  out  from  April  7  to 
April  14,  116  colonies.  He  had  the 
cellar  partly  light  and  partly  dark, 
and  found  that  those  in  the  dark  did 
the  best. 


J.  W.  Sanders  wintered  his  bees  in 
the  cellar,  with  a  temperature  of  from 
38°  to  45°.  He  had  a  number  of  light 
or  nuclei  colonies  that  were  put  away 
so  as  to  save  the  queens  if  possible. 
Some  proved  a  little  light  in  stores. 
He  put  away  64  colonies  in  the  first 
week  in  December,  and  on  April  9  put 
out  56. 

The  subject  for  the  next  meeting  is 
"Fall  care  of  bees,"  and  "How  to 
keep  honey  in  the  best  shape."  Proper 
arrangements  will  then  be  made  for 
the  coming  Fair.  The  association 
then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Court 
House  in  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  on 
Saturday,  July  16,  at  10:30  a.m. 

J.  W.  Sanders,  Sec. 


Read  at  the  Mich.  Horticultural  Convention. 

Fniit-Growersiaiiil  Bee-Keepers, 


W.    Z.  HUTCHINSON. 


That  bees  are  an  important  factor 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  has  long 
been  proved.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I 
came  across  the  following  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal  : 

"  Most  of  the  readers  of  the  Jour- 
nal are  aware  that  in  England 
melons,  cucumbers,  pumpkins  and 
squashes  cannot  be  raised  in  the  open 
air  ;  they  are  all  raised  in  green-houses 
and  hot-bed  frames,  and  many  hours 
have  I  worked  in  the  garden  at  home 
in  England,  with  a  fine,  long  camel's- 
hair  brush,  conveying  the  pollen 
from  blossom  to  blossom,  where  the 
bees  could  not  get  to  do  the  work  ; 
and  even  now  in  this  climate,  if  we 
do  not  have  good  weather  for  the 
bees  to  work  on  the  fruit  blossoms, 
and  especially  on  red  clover  saved  for 
seed,  we  get  but  a  poor  crop.  Last 
year  I  had  a  good  crop  of  mammoth 
clover  seed,  while  a  few  miles  from 
here  there  was  none,  and  I  think  I 
owe  it  to  my  colonies  of  Italian  bees, 
for  they  worked  on  it  first-rate." — W. 
Addbnbrooke. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  heard  two  old 
farmers  discussing  bees  and  buck- 
wheat. "  I  tell  you,"  said  one,  "  buck- 
wheat is  a  good  thing  for  bees." 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  "  but  the 
bees  are  not  a  very  good  thing  for  the 
buckwheat."  "No,  I  suppose  not," 
said  No.  1.  And  thus  the  conversa- 
tion ran  on  until  I  ventured  to  ask 
Mr.  Farmer  how  he  kne^v  that  buck- 
wheat was  injured  by  the  bees. 
"  Why,  they  take  something  from  it, 
don't  they?  If  they  .do,  it  injures  it. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  V"  replied 
my  farmer  friend.  I  then  explained 
that  I  was  a  bee-keeper,  and  that  I 
also  raised  buckwheat ;  that  my  buck- 
wheat, which  was  at  times  fairly 
"  swarming  "  with  bees,  yielded  fully 
as  well,  if  not  better,  than  buckwheat 
that  was  far  removed  from  the  busy 
workers.  I  explained  how  necessary 
were  the  bees  for  the  fertilization  of 
blossoms  ;  that  if  the  blossoms  were 
covered  with  muslin,  so  that  the  bees 
had  no  access  to  them,  they  produced 
no  fruit.  My  opponent  contended 
that  it  might  not  be  lack  of  visits 
from  bees  that  made  the  covered 
blossoms  unfertile,  but  lack  of  heat 


from  the  sun's  rays,  as  the  result  of 
being  covered.  I  then  cited  to  him 
the  experiments  of  Prof.  Lazenby,  of 
Ohio,  in  covering  strawberries  with 
boxes,  and  fertilizing  one  variety 
with  the  pollen  of  another.  Speci- 
mens that  were  left  unfertilized  pro- 
duced no  fruit ;  those  that  were  fer- 
tilized did. 

I  also  told  that  oft- repeated  story 
of  how  the  fruit-growers  of  aceilain 
town  in  Massachusetts,  years  ago 
compelled  the  bee-keepers  in  that 
vicinity  to  move  their  bees  out  of 
town— the  bees  injured  the  fruit,  so 
said  the  fruit-growers.  In  a  few 
years  they  were  persuading  the  bee- 
keepers to  bring  back  their  bees,  as 
the  crops  of  fruit  had  been  excep- 
tionally light  since  the  removal  of  the 
bees.  The  bees  were  brought  back, 
and  with  them  came  abundant  crops. 
I  told  him  that  crops  of  red  clover 
seed  could  not  be  raised  in  Australia 
until  humble-bees  were  imported  to 
fertilize  the  blossoms.  I  then  waxed 
eloquent,  and  declared  that  the  beau- 
tiful colors  were  not  given  flowers 
simply  to  please  the  human  eye,  the 
grateful  fragrance  to  regale  the  human 
olfactories,  nor  did  the  nectar  flow 
simply  that  it  might  be  gathered  up 
and  used  to  tickle  human  palates ; 
these  things  were  the  blossom's  ad- 
vertisement, which  attracted  to  it 
the  honey-loving  bee,  which  came, 
bringing  with  it  the  fertilizing  pollen 
from  distant  flowers.  When  I  had 
finished,  my  opponent  said  :  "  Well, 
I  don't  know  anything  about  it ;  may- 
be you  are  right,  my  friend." 

Now,  those  of  you  who  know  that 
bees  are  largely  instrumental  in  the 
fertilization  of  blossoms,  and  that 
the  removal  of  the  nectar  in  nowise 
injures  the  fruit  or  grain,  may  be  in- 
clined to  smile  at  the  old  farmers 
views,  but  he  is  not  alone  in  his  ignor- 
ance ;  even  editors — yes,  and  agricul- 
tural editors  at  that— have  exhibited 
lamentable  ignorance  upon  this  sub- 
ject. The  agricultural  editor  of  a 
very  prominent  New  York  weekly 
paper  very  gravely  informed  an  in- 
quiring correspondent  that  bees  were 
an  injury  to  buckwheat,  taking  the 
same  ground  as  did  my  farmer  op- 
ponent. It  was  this  same  editor  who 
said  he  had  watched,  with  interest, 
the  progress  of  the  Italian  bees  ever 
since  the  first  pair  (!)  was  brought 
over  from  Italy. 

It  is  nearly  always  ignorance  that 
leads  to  trouble  about  bees.  In  Wis- 
consin, the  past  season,  the  owner  of 
an  apiary  was  sued  for  damages 
alleged  to  have  been  done  to  sheep 
while  grazing  in  a  pasture  of  white 
clover.  It  was  claimed  that  the  bees 
came  in  swarms  and  drove  the  sheep 
from  the  pasture  !  It  is  well  known 
to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
habits  of  bees  "that,  when  foraging,  a 
bee  is  timid,  and  will  flee  upon  the 
approach  of  any  object.  The  plaintiff 
in  the  suit  was  not  only  ignorant  of 
the  habits  of  bees,  but  seemed  to  for- 
get that  were  it  not  for  the  services 
of  the  bees  in  fertilizing  the  white 
clover  blossoms,  there  would  have 
been  no  white  clover  pasture  for  his 
sheep.  The  judge  in  this  suit  decided 
that  there  was  no  law  applicable  to 
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the  case,  and  dismissed  the  suit.  The  | 
plaiutiff  probably  mistoolc  the  attaclis 
of  the  troublesome  gad-fly  for  the 
attacks  of  bees,  which  he  saw  work- 
ing upon  the  clover.  In  California, 
recently,  a  bee-keeper  has  been  sued 
by  a  fruit-grower  tor  alleged  damages 
done  to  grapes.  The  suit  was  in  a 
justice's  court;  the  apiarist  was 
beaten,  but  has,  I  believe,  appealed  to 
the  higher  court. 

As  to  whether  bees  really  do  injure 
fruit,  is  a  question  that  has  been 
frequently  asked.  I  presume  many 
fruit-growers  will  unhesitatingly  say 
they  do,  and  they  know  they  do, 
while  bee-keepers  are  equally  certain 
that  it  is  impossible  for  bees  to  pierce 
the  skin  of  fruit.  At  the  convention 
of  bee-keepers  held  last  December  in 
Detroit,  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  said  :  "  Peo- 
ple have  several  times  told  me  that 
their  grapes  had  been  destroyed  by 
bees,  and  I  have  offered  to  come  and 
witness  the  destruction  ,if  they  would 
let  me  know  when  it  is  going  on,  but 
I  cautioned  them  to  first  be  sure  that 
they  had  a  case  ;  I  have  never  been 
called.  Bees  do  sometimes  attack 
grapes,  however,  but  it  seems  when 
the  weather  has  first  caused  them  to 
crack,  or  something  else  has  attacked 
and  opened  the  skins."  At  Aurora, 
Ills.,  there  is  an  experiment  station 
of  ttie  United  States  in  charge  of 
Prof.  Nelson  W.  McLain.  The  pro- 
fessor, in  his  report,  says  that  he 
placed  colonies  of  bees  in  a  building, 
deprived  them  of  food,  except  fruit; 
of  different  kinds  which  was  placed 
upon  shelves  around  the  sides  of  the 
room.  All  specimens  having  cracked 
skins,  or  that  were  intentionally  per- 
forated, were  entirely  consumed  ex- 
cept the  skins ;  but  although  these 
bees  were  starved  to  death,  not  a 
souQd  grape,  apple,  peach  or  fruit  of 
any  kind  was  injured.  It  is  a  physical 
impossibility  for  a  bee  to  cut  open  the 
skin  of  a  grape  ;  its  mandibles  are  not 
capable  of  cutting. 

Now,  then,  although  I  deny  that  a 
bee  can  attack  and  destroy  a  sound 
grape,  I  do  not  deny  that  bees  are 
sometimes  a  source  of  great  annoy- 
ance, and  perhaps  some  loss,  to  the 
grape  grower.  Even  if  the  skins  of 
his  grapes  are  cracked,  or  have  been 
pierced  by  wasps  or  birds,  the  grape- 
grower  may  not  wish  them  sucked 
dry ;  or  if  he  does  not  care  for  the 
loss  of  the  cracked  grapes,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  bees  is  a  great  annoyance 
in  gathering  the  fruit.  Bee-keep^s 
should  not  ignore  this;  neither  should 
the  grape-growers  forget  that  the 
bees  are  their  best  friends,  inasmuch 
as  they  fertilize  the  blossoms,  and 
thereby  produce  the  fruit.  In  the 
spring,  when  there  are  but  few  insects 
to  fertilize  the  blossoms,  the  bees  are 
very  valuable.  Both  bee-keepers  and 
fruit-growers  should  learn  to  bear 
and  forbear.  If  I  understand  the 
matter,  the  injury  and  annoyance 
that  grape-growers  suffer  from  bees, 
are  often  of  short  duration,  only 
lasting  a  few  days,  and,  if  all  parties 
would  exhibit  a'  neighborly  spirit,  it 
is  probable  that  the  bees  might  be 
shut  in  their  hives  a  few  days,  with 
no  great  loss  to  the  bee-keeper,  as 
bees  never  frequent  cider-mills,  nor 


suck  the  juices  from  fruit,  unless 
there  is  a  dearth  of  honey,  and  the 
loss  of  honey  would  not  be  great.  If 
the  weather  is  warm,  the  hives  would 
probably  require  a  great  amount  of 
ventilation. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  bees  do  in- 
jure grapes  or  other  fruits,  and  that 
the  bee-keeper  cannot,  or  will  not, 
keep  his  bees  at  liome,  can  the  fruit- 
grower, in  justice,  ask  the  bee-keeper 
to  pay  damages  or  to  move  his  bees 
away  ?  It  may  help  us  to  turn  the 
telescope  and  look  through  it  from 
tlie  other  end.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  juices  of  fruits  were  injurious  to 
bees,  that  when  stored  and  used  for 
winter  food  it  led  to  disease  among 
bees.  Could  not  bee-keepers,  then, 
as  consistently  complain  if  a  vineyard 
was  started  near  them,  as  fruit- 
growers can  now  complain  when  an 
apiary  is  brought  into  their  neighbor- 
hood y  Bees  have  existed  as  long  as 
have  fruits,  and  the  keeping  of  one  is 
as  legitimate  and  recognized  a  busi- 
ness as  the  raising  of  the  other,  and 
if  there  are  times  when  the  two  in- 
dustries clash,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
difficulties  can  be  settled  by  legal 
proceedings.  In  my  own  opinion, 
however,  there  is  a  moral  law  to 
priority  of  location.  If  bees  are  the 
cause  of  loss  and  annoyance  to  a 
grape-grower,  and  this  loss  or  annoy- 
ance is  not  counterbalanced  by  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  bees,  then 
the  man  who  knows  this  and  plants  a 
vineyard  in  the  vicinity  of  an  apiary, 
is  morally  bound  not  to  complain  of 
the  depredation  of  the  bees,  while  the 
bee-keeper  who  brings  an  apiary  into 
a  grape-growing  district  should  feel 
himself  morally  bound  to  keep  bis 
bees  from  annoying  his  grape-grow- 
ing neighbors. 

Rogersville, d  Mich. 


For  the  American  Bee  JournrjJ. 

Surplus-Cases— Doile-Walleil  HIygs, 


J.    H.    ANDRE. 


On  page  361  I  mentioned  a  surplus- 
case  which  had  no  division-boards. 
As  some  of  my  writings  have  been 
misunderstood,  and  fearing  the  above 
would  be  also,  I  thought  it  might  be 
well  to  make  it  plain  now. 

Suppose  we  have  a  hive  that  the 
top- bar  of  the  frames  comes  just  even 
with  the  top  of  the  hive.  Now  make 
tiie  case  to  accommodate  as  many 
rows  of  sections  as  you  wish.  Let  it 
rest  on  the  edges  of  the  top  of  the 
hive,  and  tlie  two  sides  of  the  case 
that  the  sections  come  sidewise  to  run 
down  %•  of  an  inch  lower  than  the 
others.  Nail  across  the  bottom  of  the 
case,  where  the  rows  of  sections  meet, 
a  strip  of  tough  timber  one  inch  wide 
and  %-inch  thick.  Nail  in  short 
pieces  of  wood  on  the  two  ends  of  the 
case  between  the  strips,  and  you  have 
a  case  of  solid  sections  which  will  be 
warmer,  and  the  bees  will  not  desert 
it  on  cold  nights  half  as  soon  as  where 
division  strips  are  used,  and  which 
with  a  little  care  may  be  riddled  in 
one-quarter  the  time  that  a  case  made 
in  the  old  way  can. 


The  case  may  be  made  even  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  strips  gained  in  by 
sawing  notches  in  the  sides  of  the 
case,  which  stiffen  it,  and  if  required 
a  square  block  may  be  nailed  in  solid 
at  one  corner  of  the  case  that  will  just 
occupy  the  same  space  that  one  of  the 
sections  does. 

By  using  this  case,  and  %  inch 
lumber  to  make  it,  the  hive  mentioned 
on  page  3(;i  may  be  made  to  accom- 
modate the  regular  -tyx4>4  sections, 
and  thus  do  away  with  the  objections 
that  some  may  have  to  had  it — its 
having  an  odd-size  section. 

It  seems  to  me,  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation goes,  that  it  is  useless  expense 
in  making  chaff  hives  ;  they  are  cer- 
tainly worse  than  single-walled  hives, 
unless  packed  in  a  thorough  manner. 
As  I  remarked  once  before,  if  not  well 
packed,a  long,  cold  spell  will  penetrate 
through  the  packing,  and  one  warm 
day  in  winter  will  not  warm  them  up, 
and  in  a  single  wall  it  will.  The  only 
advantage  that  I  can  see  is  in  spring — 
they  maintain  a  more  even  tempera- 
ture during  sudden  changes  of 
weather.  I  have  seen  chaff  hives 
used  side  by  side  with  single-walled 
hives,  and  I  believe  before  I  use  them 
I  will  try  clear  pine  just  2  inches 
thick.  They  will  be  cheaper  and  no 
trouble  to  pack. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
way  some  of  the  leaders  manage  to 
get  the  hive  full  of  brood  in  the 
spring.  Now,  suppose  just  before  the 
apple  bloom  we  take  such  a  hive  as  I 
have  described  on  page  361,  in  fair 
condition  in  regard  to  bees  and  brood, 
take  out  the  frames  and  put  back 
each  five  by  turning  them  around,  and 
also  put  the  inside  ones  on  the  out- 
side—this would  be  the  same  as  cut- 
ting it  into  quarters  and  putting  the 
inside  combs  on  the  outside.  The 
hive  and  also  the  management  of  it 
is  less  than  a  year  old.  My  health 
has  been  so  poor  that  I  have  had  no 
chance  to  experiment  with  it,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  "  the  coming 
hive  "  for  rapid  brood-rearing,  for 
comb  honey,  and  safe  wintering. 

Lockwood,9  N.  Y. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal, 

Queeu-Restrictors, 


C.  W.  DAYTON. 


I  would  like  to  describe  a  con- 
trivance which  was  used  a  little  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1884,  and  which  is 
now  being  tested  with  improvements. 
In  my  estimation  it  covers  the  ground 
of  sectional  hives,  reversible  frames, 
honey-boards,  contractors,  queen- 
catchers  and  drone-traps  combined. 
I  do  not  wish  to  verify  this  statement 
on  paper,  but  leave  it  to  tests  in  the 
apiary. 

The  "  restrictor  "  is  adapted  to  four 
frames,  but  there  may  be  from  two  to 
eight.  The  frame  material  should  be 
one  inch  in  width  all  around  ;  as  that 
is  the  best  width  for  both  brood  and 
extracting.  Material  of  any  thickness 
will  do,  so  that  the  side-bars  are 
strong  after  having  holes  made 
through  them.    It  wants  four  frames 
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of  tbis  description,  the  same  size  of 
the  other  brood-frames  used  iu  the 
apiary,  leaving  off  the  projecting 
arms.  Then  five  others  of  the  same 
dimensions,except  that  they  should  be 
%  of  an  inch  or  a  bee-space  in  width. 
Setting  all  of  the  frames  on  a  level 
place,  with  a  narrow  frame  between 
each  two  of  the  others,  and  a  narrow 
one  on  each  outside,  they  are  all 
clamped  together  and  a  3-16-inch  hole 
is  made  through  all  of  the  side-bars 
at  once  edgewise,  and  one  inch  from 
the  top  or  bottom  of  the  frames. 
These  holes  are  for  small,  flat-headed 
bolts  that  just  reach  through  the 
frames,  and  are  secured  by  a  thin 
nut.     The  bolts  are  6  inches  "long. 

Before  using  the  bolts  two  sheets  of 
perforated  zinc  are  prepared  exactly 
the  size  of  the  frames,  and  having 
holes  in  the  edges  to  tit  and  corres- 
pond with  the  bolts,  and  be  held 
securely  and  evenly  in  place  upon  the 
side  of  the  outside  frames.  This 
completes  a  queen-cage  into  which 
the  bees  from  the  outside  are  un- 
restrained. Combs  may  be  built  from 
foundation  or  transferred  from  other 
frames.  The  queen  is  put  inside 
through  a  hole  in  a  top-bar. 

It  is  also  furnished  with  projecting 
wires  inserted  in  the  ends  of  the  top- 
bars,  and  near  each  of  the  four  upper 
corners,  and  which  wires  are  capable 
of  removal  to  the  other  corresponding 
corners  of  the  arrangement  upon  its 
reversion.  Reversion  is  said  to  be  a 
preventive  of  swarming  by  turning 
the  queen-cells  out  of  position,  and 
being  destroyed  by  the  bees. 

At  the  Srst  thought  this  device  will 
seem  as  useless,  if  not  a  positive 
nuisance,  in  a  bee-hive  ;  but  connect 
with  its  use  a  little  systematic  man- 
agement, and  it  appears  differently. 
It  is  not  specially  intended  for  use 
until  the  colony  is  ready  for  the  sur- 
plus receptacles,  although  with  the 
zinc  removed  it  may  be  used  at  the  side 
of  the  brood  and  occupied  gradually, 
or  by  furnishing  each  frame  with 
supporting  arms  they  may  be  used 
like  other  frames. 

Here  in  the  Northern  States  at  least 
the  main  honey  harvest  seldom  lasts 
nanre  than  37  days  ;  the  length  of  time 
required  to  produce  a  honey-gathering 
bee.  At  the  beginning  of  the  harvest 
we  would  adjust  the  surplus  recepta- 
cles as  usual ;  at  the  same  time  caging 
the  queen  on  the  four  empty  coihbs, 
and  leaving  the  cage  or  restrictor  in 
the  centre  of  the  brood-nest.  As  the 
four  combs  will  be  filled  solidly  even 
to  the  exclusion  of  pollen,  there  will 
be  a  capacity  in  four  Langstroth 
frames  for  at  least  30,000  hatching 
bees  every  21  days;  employing  the 
queen  at  the  rate  of  .3,000  eggs  per  day 
for  ten  days,  and  requiring  the  almost 
unknown  length  of  honey-yield  of  47 
days,  that  the  last  laid  eggs  might 
produce  honey-gatherers. 

It  is  very  probable  that  by  the  end 
of  the  ten  days  she  would  need  the 
usual  rest ;  and  the  four  combs  prove 
to  be  an  abundance  of  space.  With 
this  management  it  would  need  one 
comb  on  each  side  of  the  restrictor  to 
catch  the  pollen,  and  the  sections  or 
drone  combs  for  extracting  might  be 
placed  in  the  most  favorable  position. 


I  believe  that  30,000  hatching  bees 
every  21  days  is  quite  enough  to  main- 
tain the  working  force  of  any  colony. 
Many  different  constructions  of  the 
frames  and  manner  of  reversion  have 
been  experimented  with.  The  reader 
will  readily  notice  the  many  advanta- 
geous points. 

"  There,"  some  will  say  after  read- 
ing this, ''  he  has  '  ground  an  ax  '  this 
time  surely."  I  would  inquire  if 
there  would  necessarily  be  discredit 
connected  therewith  V  Show  me  a 
man  who  has  not  "  an  ax  to  grind," 
and  I  will  just  as  surely  show  you  a 
very  lazy  one  also.  There  is  scarcely 
an  article  written  that  does  not  help 
to  "  grind  an  ax,"  and  what  is  more, 
such  a  one  could  not  be  produced.  1 
might  say  that  I  have  had  an  applica- 
tion filed  for  a  patent  on  this  con- 
trivance, so  that  the  usual  bee-keeper 
may  make  and  use  it  at  present,  but 
the  right  to  a  patent  (if  there  is  any) 
I  may  hold.  Whether  it  is  useful  or 
not  I  am  not  positively  certain,  as 
when  one  becomes  excited  with 
studying  over  anything  of  this  kind, 
and  at  such  a  time  his  judgment  is 
apt  to  be  very  poor. 

If  we  compare  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Heddon's  hive  to  the  position  held  by 
the  Italian  bee,  and  the  reversible 
frame  to  black  bees,  that  this  arrange- 
ment may  occupy  its  respective  posi- 
tion, it  would  be  a  hybrid  of  the  other 
two. 

Bradford,  (^  Iowa. 


Local  Convention  Directory. 


Pleased  jvith^he  B._K^TJni^n.— 

James     McNeill,    Hudson, o,~N.    Y.', 
writes : 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  record 
which  the  General  Manager  has  made 
for  the  Bee-Keepers'  Union  the  past 
year.  It  certainly  ought  to  com- 
mend the  enterprise  to  every  bee- 
keeper, and  I  trust  that  the  proof  will 
be  forthcoming  that  it  has  done  so, 
by  a  much  larger  list  the  coming  year. 


1886.  Time  and  place  of  Meeting. 

July  6.— Hill  County,  at  Peoria,  Tex. 

H.  A.  Goodricb,  Sec,  Massey,  Tex. 

July  16. -Marshall  Co..  at  Marshalltown.  Iowa. 

J.  W.  Sandera.  Sec,  LeGrand,  Iowa. 

Aug.  31. — Stark  County,  at  Canton,  O. 

Mark  Thomson,  Sec.  Canton,  O. 

Sept.  4.— Sheboygan  Co.,  at  Sheboygan  Falls.Wis. 
Mattle  B.  Thomas,  Sec,  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis. 

Oct.  7.— Wis.  Lake  Shore  Center,  at  Kiel,  Wis. 

Ferd  Zastrow,  Sec.  Millbome,  Wis. 

Oct.  12— 14.— North  American,  at  Indianapolis, Ind. 
F.  L.  Dougherty,  Sec,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Oct.  19,  20.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ills. 
J.  M.  llambaugh,  Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 

Dec.  1,  2.— Michigan  State,  at  Tpsilanti,  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec,  Clinton,  Mich. 

1^~  In  order  to  have  tbis  table  complete,  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetlags,- BD. 


C>^^  "iQ.  r-^™."     »        j>,^— ^ 


Working  on  Alsike  and  White 
Clover.— B.  T.  Baldwin,  Marion,© 
Ind.,  on  June  10, 1886,  says  : 

The  bees  all  wintered  well  in  this 
locality  last  winter,  so  far  as  I  know, 
and  are  booming  now  on  Alsike  and 
white  clover.  My  60  hives  are  so 
heavy  I  can  hardly  lift  any  of  them. 
I  hope  that  we  will  win  the  Bohn 
lawsuit,  let  it  cost  what  it  will. 


Good  Report.— Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fre- 
mont, p  Mich.,  on  June  14, 1886,  says  : 

I  have  just  finished  taking  off  over 
.500  pounds  of  new  honey.  From  two 
hives  I  extracted  just  70  pounds  each. 
From  another  I  took  .50  one-pound 
sections ;  from  another  I  took  46.  My 
crates  hold  28  one-pound  sections,  and 
the  majority  of  my  60  colonies  have 
two  tiers  nearly  complete.  I  have 
never  had  as  much  honey  at  this  time 
of  the  year  since  I  have  been  keeping 
bees. 


Bee-Keeping  in  Oregon.  —  Gust 
Murhard,  Portland, viOregon,  on  June 
8, 1886,  writes  : 

We  have  all  prospects  for  an  abund- 
ant honey  yield  this  season ;  very 
warm  weather  with  plenty  of  dew  at 
nights.  I  have  colonies  of  Mt.  Leb- 
anon bees,  and  crosses  between  the 
Mt.  Lebanon  and  Carniolan  (say  9^ 
Mt.  Lebanon  and  34  Carniolan)  that 
have  in  less  than  14  days  filled  46  two- 
pound  sections  with  combs  and  honey 
ready  to  seal  over,  and  I  have  at  once 
given  them  another  tier  of  26  two- 
pound  sections  to  keep  them  busy, 
and  so  prevent  swarming,  as  I  waut 
the  honey  and  not  the  swarms,  as  the 
honey  is  of  more  ready  sale  than  bees. 
My  Mt.  Lebanon-Carniolan  bees  have 
proved  the  most  desirable  here  in 
Oregon.  They  have  wintered  by  far 
the  best,  have  stood  spring  dwindling 
the  best,  are  the  least  inclined  to 
swarm  if  they  have  a  young  prolific 
queen  of  the  previous  season's  rear- 
ing, are  the  most  industrious  honey- 
gatherers,  and  their  queens  cannot  be 
excelled  for  prolificness. 


Wintering  Bees.— E.  G.  Slayton, 
Chetek^  Wis.,  writes: 

The  hive  should  be  placed  in  a  dry, 
dark  cellar  as  soon  as  cold  weather 
begins, before  snow  comes — about  Oct. 
20— the  entrance  stopped  up  so  that 
tliey  cannot  get  out,  an  inch  hole 
bored  in  the  end  of  the  hive,  and 
coarse  wire-cloth  nailed  securely  over 
the  hole  to  give  them  air.  Place  old 
gunny  sacks  over  the  frames  or  any 
absorbent  in  the  cap  of  the  hive  over 
the  frames.  The  cellar  should  not 
freeze.  Where  it  does  not  freeze 
they  eat  less  honey  and  do  not  fill  up 
so  badly  during  the  long  winter.  If 
it  freezes  they  have  to  eat  more  to 
make  the  necessary  heat.  Do  not  take 
them  out  in  the  spring  until  soft  or 
white  maples  are  in  blossom  in  the 
timber.  Sugar  making  is  then  over, 
and  the  bees  are  saved  from  drowning 
in  the  maple  sap,  and  it  saves  spring 
dwindling.  Some  winters  they  mil 
winter  all  right  on  the  summer 
stands,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  risk  so 
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much  in  tliis  State.  Noise  overhead 
does  not  seem  to  damage  the  bees  if 
not  sliook  up  too  much.  It  has  been 
found  that  tlie  bee-moth  follow  civili- 
zation. When  my  folks  moved  to 
Wisconsin,  in  1844,  the  woods  was  full 
of  wild  bees,  and  it  was  six  years 
before  the  bee-moth  came  into  She- 
boygan county.  In  Ohio  (Lake  Co.) 
the  bee-moth  destroyed  bees  in  trees 
in  the  wood,  and  I  have  found  colo- 
nies nearly  destroyed  by  the  moth  in 
trees.  One  winter  here  my  brother 
left  his  bees  on  the  summer  stands, 
and  they  wintered  better  than  mine, 
and  swarmed  earlier  in  the  spring. 
The  next  year  his  bees  were  all  dead 
before  Christmas,  on  the  same  stands; 
7  colonies  froze  solid. 


Expecting  a  Fair  Yield.— Jos.  E. 
Shaver,  North  River,5  Va.,  on  June 
7,  1886,  writes  : 

The  weather  has  been  almost  too 
wet  for  bees  this  spring ;  but  they 
have  been  doing  fairly  well  for  the 
last  week.  I  have  taken  some  honey 
in  sections  from  my  tirst  swarm.  The 
Italians  have  swarmed  two  and  some 
of  them  three  times,  while  but  few  of 
tlie  black  bees  have  swarmed  at  all. 
White  clover  is  in  bloom  now,  and 
we  are  expecting  a  fair  yield  of  honey 
this  season. 


Best  Season  for  Five  Years.— H. 
W.  Carman,  Custer,*o  Ky.,  on  June 
14, 1886,  writes  : 

I  have  been  keeping  bees  for  five 
years,  and  this  certainly  is  the  best 
season  so  far.  I  had  one  swarm  on 
May  14.  Two  colonies  had  produced 
40  pounds  of  surplus  each  by  May  14. 
My  bees  are  all  Cyprians.  I  have  had 
Italians,  Holy  Land  and  black  bees, 
but  I  have  discarded  all  but  the  great 
honey-gathering  Cyprians. 


Obtaining  the  First  Honey .—G.  M. 
Doolittle,  Borodino,©  X.  Y.,  on  June 

12,  1886,  says: 

Bees  are  obtaining  the  first  honey 
of  the  season  now  from  raspberry, 
locust  and  white  clover.  I  am  glad  to 
stop  feeding. 


Dry  Weather,  etc.— Jacob  Oswalt, 
Maximo,  (f  O.,  on  June  12, 1886,  says  : 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  white 
clover  season.  My  bees  are  doing 
well ;  I  have  had  12  swarms  thus  far. 
I  took  35  pounds  of  surplus  honey 
from  one  of  my  colonies  this  morning; 
the  honey  is  of  superior  quality,  nicely 
capped  and  very  white.  The  weather 
is  very  dry— we"  have  had  no  rain  for 
four  weeks. 


No  Time  for  Swarming.— George 
Spitler,  Mosiertown,~o  Pa.,  on  June 
10,  1886,  writes  : 

Bees  are  working  nicely  on  surplus. 
Colonies  are  strong,  but  not  swarming 
much— have  not  the  time.  They 
gathered  lots  of  honey  from  wild 
raspberry,  and  I  think  from  the  black- 
berry also.    White  clover  is  splendid. 


Abundance  of  White  Clover.- W. 

T.  Langley,  St.  Ansgar,d  Iowa, '.on 
June  11,  1S86,  says: 

Northern  Iowa  has  never  seen  more 
white  clover  than  there  is  just  now. 
Bees  are  booming,  temperature  93°  in 
the  shade. 


Foul  Brood  Cure.— J.  R.  Bostwick, 
New  Milford,^  Conn.,  writes  : 

Mr.  H.  L.  Jeffrey  was  at  my  place 
to-day,  and  reading  the  report  of  the 
Johnson  Co.,  Ind.,  Convention,  where 
it  refers  to  foul  brood,  he  wished  me 
to  say  that  he  has  had  much  experi- 
ence "with  it,  and  can  clean  it  out  of 
an  apiary  with  pure,  clean  salt  and 
water. 


Rolling  in  the  Honey.— John  Hood, 
Crabb,o  Iowa,  on  June  10,1886,  says  : 

Last  fall  I  put  23  colonies  into  the 
cellar  and  left  5  out-doors — 1  in  an  old 
box  and  4  in  chaff  hives.  I  lost  2  of 
those  in  the  cellar,  and  after  I  put 
them  on  the  summer  stands  1  ab- 
sconded. All  the  rest  are  in  good 
condition.  I  have  increased  my  apiary 
to  42.  They  are  just  rolling"  in  the 
honey  from  white  clover. 

Very  Hot  Weather,  etc.— Fayette 
Lee,  Cokato,0  Minn.,  on  June  12,1886, 
writes : 

My  loss  was  13  out  of  124  colonies 
put  into  the  cellar,  and  they  did  not 
have  any  ventilation  from  the  out- 
side, for  I  shut  both  tight  last  fall.  I 
have  some  crates  of  honey  about 
ready  to  take  off  of  the  hives.  It  is 
very  hot— 96°  in  the  shade,  without 
any  rain.  If  it  does  not  rain  in  ten 
days  wheat  will  be  a  failure  here. 


Large  Crop  Expected.- W.  Mason, 
rillmore,to  Ind.,  on  June  14,  1886, 
says  : 

I  commenced  extracting  on  June  1 
from  the  raspberry  bloom.  The  honey 
is  very  fine,  but  highly  colored.  It 
sold  readily  at  12;>^  cents  per  pound. 
I  have  extracted  from  several  hives 
the  second  time.  I  have  several  hives 
with  sections  about  ready  to  take  off. 
I  started  with  30  colonies,  and  have 
had  7  swarms.  There  is  a  good  pros- 
pect for  a  large  honey  harvest.  I 
noticed  a  letter  by  Mr.  Jonas  Scholl, 
on  page  363,  on  management  for  in- 
crease for  spring  work,  which  must 
be  conceded  as  good  by  all  experienced 
apiarists.  A  prolific  queen  first ;  sec- 
ond, to  know  how  to  manage;  and 
you  have  the  secret  with  any  good 
hive. 


Convention  Notices. 


I*"  The  5th  regular  meeting  of  the  Hill  County 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  on  the  flrst 
Tuesday  in  July,  isst;.  at  the  apiary  of  Hon.  J.  M. 
McDaniel,  of  Peoria,  Tex.  At  the  same  time  and 
place  will  be  held  a  bee-keepers'  honey  picnic. 

H.  A.  Goodrich.  Sec. 


B^~  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  ]  and  2,  1886. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


Office  of  the  American  Uee  Johrnjii.. 
Monday,  10  a.  m.,  June  '21.  ISSfl. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  recei  ved 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHKJAGO. 
HONEY. -Honey  of  all  grades  sells  slowly  at 
present,  and  prices  are  weak— l4(Sll5c.  being  the 
outside  figure  for  best  comb  hooey.  Extracted  is 
In  light  demand  at  .'>@7c.  California  comb  honey, 
In  211).  sections.  9i&\2c. 
BEBSWAX.— 25C.  for  good  yellow. 

R.  A.  BURNETT.  161  South  Water  ft. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY. -We  now  quote  :  Fancy  while  comb 
in  1-lb.  sections,  I2(ai.'ic.;  In  2-Ib.  sections.  9<5iUic. 
Fancy  buckwheat  honey  In  1-lb.  sections,  9c. ;  in 
2-lb.  sections,  7(ai8c.  Otf  grades  l(&2c.  per  lb.  less. 
Extracted,  white, 6(<^7c;  buckwheat.  5(^5J^c.  Cali- 
fornia, 5{s6c. ;  Southern,  as  to  color  and  flavor, 
per  gallon,  5()@6nc. 

BEE8WAX.-27<828C. 

MCCADL  &  HILDRETH  BROS.,  34  HudSOn  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONEY.— One-lb.  sections,  white  clover,  I3@I5o; 
2-pound  sections,  ll@13c.    Extracted,  6@8c. 
BEES WAX.-25  ets.  per  lb. 

Blake  &  uiplbt,  57  Chatham  Street. 

8AN  FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.— The  first  new  comb  honey  of  the  sea- 
son—a sample  lot  of  extra  choice— brought  14  cts 
We  quote  ;  White  to  extra  white  comb,  ll®14  cts.; 
amber.  7{^10c.  Extracted,  white  liquid,  i^®oc.', 
light  amber  colored,  4  to43^c.:  dark  amber  colored. 
3!^  to  3^  cts. 
BEES  W  AX.-  Quotable  at  20  to  24  cts. 

O.  B.  SMITH  &  Co..  423  Front  Street. 

DETROIT. 
HONEY. -The  market  is  almost  bare  of  comb 
honey,  and  very  little  is  wanted.     Best  white  In  1- 
Ib.  sections  14  cts. 
BEESWAX.— Scarce  at  25c. 

M.  H.  Hunt.,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

ST.  LOUIS. 
HONEY.- Choice    comb,  I0@l2c.     Strained,  In 
barrels,  3}4®'ic.  Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  in 
No,  1  packages,  M  advance  on  above  prices.     Ex- 
tracted in  barrels.  5(«i5^.  Fermented  goods,  2V2@3c 
BBESWAX.-Firm  at  22c.  for  jirime. 

D.  G.  TUTT  &.  CO..  Commercial  St. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— Trade  is  perhaps  duller  than  usual. 
We  quote  :  Extracted  honey  brings  4®8c..  and 
choice  comb  honey  brings  I2(«il5c.  in  a  Jobbing  way. 

BEESWAX.— In  demand  at  20£»2.'jc.  for  yellow. 
C.  F.  MOTH  &  SON.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CLEVELAND. 
HONEY.— Within  the  last  two  weeks  honey  has 
not  sold  so  readily,  owing  to  the  near  approach  of 
the  new  crop  and  the  uncertainty  of  tlie  new  pri- 
ces. Best  white,  I-lb.,  old  honey  moves  slowly  at 
14  cts.;  no  demand  for  2-lb8.  Extracted,  6@7c. 
BEBSW  AX.-22  to  25c 

A.  C.  Kendel,  lis  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
HONEY.— Sales  of  comb  are  good,  while  extrac- 
ted is  very  dull  and  low.  One-pound  sections  are 
scarce:  stocksof  all  other  grades  are  well  supplied. 
Calif.  2-lbs.  bring  Il(i4l2c. ;  Eastern  2-lb8.,  I2(si]3c.: 
l-lbs.,  white,  ueiJic. ;  dark,  12®13o.  Extracted. 
5@6c.:  Southern,  3H@4c. 
BEESWAX.-2.3c. 

Ci.EMONS,Ci.ooN  &  CO.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 
HONEY.— The  market  seems  quite  dull  for  all 
qualities  of  comb  honey,  with  but  a  moderate  de- 
mand for  extracted.  We  quote  ;  Choice,  white  1- 
Ib.  sections,  17'«18c.;  the  same  in  2-lbs.,  I(i'iil7c.: 
dark  2-Ibs.,  15'«.l6c.  Extracted,  white,  in  barrels 
or  kegs.  7(§j8c.;  dark,  in  same  packages,  6@7^c. 
BEESWAX.— 24(i!.'25c 

A.  v.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.— The  new  crop  is  coming  forward  in 
liberal  quantity.     F.incy  qualities    are  receiving 
someattention.  but  dark  extracted  brings  very  low 
prices.    White  to  extra  white  comb,  9  to  l2c.    Ex- 
tracted, white  liquid,  4?:ic.;  light  amber  colored,  4 
to  4^c. :  dark  amber  colored.  3  to  3^^c. 
BEESWAX. -21  Ka;24c.  in  lota  from  first  hands. 
SCHACHT  &  LEMCKE,  122-124  DaviS  St. 


i^~  The  Illinois  Centi-a)  Bee-Keepers' 
Associatiou  will  hold  its  next  meeting-  at 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ills.,  on  Tuesduy  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  19  and  20,  1886. 

J.  M.  Hamb.-iuoh,  Sec 
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Issued  every  Wednesday  by 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

Proprietors, 

923&,925  WEST  MADISONSTmCHICAGO,  ILL. 
At  One  Hollar  a  Ifear. 


ALFRED  H.  NEWMAN. 

Business  iVLiNAOER. 


^:pfmal  Notices. 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  pai'ticular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing  to  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  ha\nng  no  Post-Office,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
olTice  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  gire  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


^Vbeu  Renewing  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
Journal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bee  Journal  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions— with  $4.00— 
direct  to  this  office.  It  will  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


Our  New  Catalogue  of  Bee-Keepers' 
Supplies  for  the  spring  of  1886,  is  issued, 
and  will  be  sent  to  any  one  desiring  a  copy. 
Send  name  and  address,  plainly  written,  on 
a  Postal  Card  for  it. 


"  Don't  Stop  "—that  is  what  many  write 
to  us  about  their  papeis,  when  their  time  is 
nearly  out.  One  subscriber  says  :  "  This 
has  been  a  year  of  disaster,  and  it  is  not  con- 
venient forme  to  send  you  the  money  now 
to  renew  my  subscription.  It  runs  out  with 
this  month  ;  fcut  don't  stop  sendina  it.  I  will 
get  the  money  to  you  within  three  months." 
Such  letters  are  coming  every  day,  and  so 
for  the  present  we  have  concluded  not  to 
stop  any  papers  until  requested  to  do  so. 


Foundation,  Cheap.— We  have  about 
7.T  lbs.  of  Comb  Foundation  for  the  Brood- 
Chamber,  4,xl6!4  inches,  which  we  offer  at 
3.T  cents  per  pound.  This  is  an  odd-size  lot 
of  our  regular  "Dadant"  stock. 


Italian  Queens.- We  can  supply  them 
by  mail,  postpaid,  at  the  following  prices: 
Untested,  $1.00  ;  Tested,  $2.00  ;  0  Tested 
Queens  for  $9.00. 


OUR  CLUBBINO  LIST. 

We  supply  the  American  Bee  Journal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00 . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Cultui-e 2  00..  1  75 

Bee-Keepers' Magazine 2  00..  175 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  00. .■  1  75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00..  1  75 

Texas  Bee  Journal 2  00..  175 

The  7  above-named  papers  6  50. .  5  50 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25..  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).  ..2  00..  1  75 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal. .  1  75. .  1  60 

Dzierzoa's  Bee-Book  (cloth). .  .3  00..  2  00 

Hoot's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Oulture.  .2  25. .  2  10 

Farmer's  Accou  nt  Book 4  00 . .  3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 1  50..  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  150  1  40 


System  and  Success, 


^^~  All  who  intend  to  be  systematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
the  prices  are  reduced,  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) $1  00 

"     100  colonies  (220  pages) 125 

"     200  colonies  (4'~0  pages)  150 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers, 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 


Siniiulns'  Non-SAvarniing  System  is 

the  title  of  a  new  English  bee-book.  The 
author  claims  that  it  will  inaugurate  a  "  new 
era  in  modern  bee-keeping,"  and  states  that 
"it  is  based  upon  purely  natural  principles, 
and  is  the  only  system  that  can  ever  be 
relied  upon,  because  no  other  condition 
exists  in  the  economy  of  the  hive  that  can 
be  applied  to  bring  about  the  desired  result 
— a  total  absence  of  any  desire  to  swarm." 
It  contains  64  pages  ;  is  well  printed  and 
illustrated.  Price  50  cents.  It  can  now  be 
obtained  at  this  office. 


Tlie  Western  World  Guide  and  Hand- 
Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  besides 
their  own,  with  $3,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  cop.v  of  this  valuable  book. 


The  July  Xnmber  of  FRANK  LESLIE'S  SPN 
DAY  Magazine  opens  with  an  article  by  the  Rev 
Frederick  Pember  on  "'The  Charterhouse,  Lon 
don  :  Its  Hospital  and  I'ublic  School,"  with 
number  of  quaint  and  curious  illustrations,  inclu 
ding  a  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Sutton,  the  Founder 
Five  more  beautiful  illustrations  of  i.uray  Cave 
in  Page  Co.,  Va..  are  given,  with  descriptions  ;  an  1 
there  are  many  short  sketches  and  poems  and 
a  number  of  full-page  beautiful  engravings.  Th  s 
number  is  the  first  of  the  twentieth  volume,  and 
this  is  a  good  time  to  subscribe  for  the  magazine. 


Tlie  Convention  History  of  America 

and  the  American  Bee   Journal  for  one 
year,  will  be  clubbed  for  $1.15. 


Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine. 

I^~  To  create  Honey  Markets  in  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "  Why  Eat 
Honey"  (only  .50  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  demand  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Single  copy,  5  cts. ;  per  doz.,  40  cts. ;  per 
hundred,  $2.50.  Five  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $13.00. 
On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "  Presented  by," 
etc.  (giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  scatters  them). 

To  give  away  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine "  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 


^AxfzxtxszmzMts. 


IT.V1.IAIV  Bees  A:  Queens  at  reduced 
prices.    Address,  OTTO  KLEINCW, 

(0pp.  Ft.  Wayne  Gate),  DETROIT.  MICH. 
gSAtf 

HONEY-PAILS. -As   I  will    dispose  of  my 
honey  crop  by  otber  methods.  I  oITer  my  stock 
of  3-lb.  Jones'  Palls  at  Siij.Sii  per  1(h).    Several 
hundred  of  them  are  labeled,  and  the  first  orders 
will  take  the  labeled  soes.    C.  ^V.  DAYTONT, 
25A2t  BRADFORD,  IOWA. 

New  White  Glover  Honey. 

P^C\C\  I*OUNI)S  of  warranted  ripe  and  A 
t-}\J\J  No.  1  Honey,  at  7  cts.  per  lb. 


25  Alt 


J.  B. 


per  I 
MtKRAY,  ADA,  O. 


NEW  GLOVER  HONEY 

In  17, 10  and  5  gallon  kegs,  at  8,  9  and  10 
cents  per  lb.,  respectively,  (kegs  included). 
Also  in  comb  at  II!  cents  per  lb.  in  small 
cases,  sections  i^i  inches  square. 

O.  13:.  TOVi^ISISDEKri^, 
25Alt         ALAMO,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  MICH. 


Sections  and  Berry-Baskets. 


w 


E,  the  oriQinal  inventors  of  the  one-piece 
seutiona,  are  now  prepared  tofurniah  Sections 
and  Berry-Baskets  in  anv  quantitv.  Please  write 
for  terms.  M.  *fe  H.  F.  COFFIX, 

13Wl3t  " 


MILTON.  Trimble  <.-o.  N.Y 


EXCELSIOR 

HONEY  EXTRACTORS 

In  answer  to  frequent  Inquiries 
f  r  Extractors  carrying  3  and  4 
I  'int.'stroth  frames,  we  have  con- 
cluded to  adopt  these   two  new 
I     zea.    The  3  frame  basket  is  In  a 
I  can  of  the  same  size  and  style  as 
I  tl  e  :;  frame.    The  4  frame  basket 
s  in  the  larger  can,  with  the  cone 
r  metal  standard  for  the  basket 
tu  revolve  upon,  leaving  room  un- 
I  derneath  the  basket  for  75  or  80 
lbs.  of  honey.  It  will  becomplete. 
w  th    covers,   and   in    every    way 
dentical.  except  in  size,  with  the 
*16.(Hi  Extractor.  I3x2n.  which  is 
ntended  for  any  size  of  frame. 
Excepting  with  the  $8.a>  Ex- 
tractors, all  the   different  styles 
have  strainers  over  the  canal  lead- 
ing to  the  honey  gate,  and  mova- 
n    the    Comb  Baskets.    The  $8.00  and 
Extract  rs  have  no  covers. 


b  e  P 
*l      M 

For     Amer  cin  fram38.  13x13  inches $800 

ForiLangstroth     "  inxI8  "  8  00 

For  3         "  "  10x18  "  10  tX) 

For4  "  "  10x18  '*  14  00 

For  a  frames  of  any  size,  1 3x20  "  1 2  00 

For3        "  ^*  13x20  '  12  00 

For4        "  "  13x20  '*  16  00 


THOS.  0.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street.     CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Wooden  Pails  for  Honey! 

WK  can  furnish  regular  Wooden  Water-Pails— 
well  painted  on  the  outside,  and  with  :i  iron 
hoops  and  a  tiRht-dttine  wood  cover,  at  DflS.SS 
per  dozen.  They  will  nold  SSA  lbs.  of  honey,  and 
when  empty,  can  be  utilized  for  use  as  an  ordinary 
huusebuld  pall. 

TH08.  G.  NETV^MAN  db  SON. 

923  A  925  West  Madison  Street.     CHICAGO  ILL. 


PRICES  EEDUCED. 

TESTKD      QUEEXS    $1.25     EACH.— 
Untested  Queens,  75  cents  each. 
Address  C.  IVEEKS, 

24A2t  CLIFTON,  TENN. 


OGIlU    (0   uBHTS   Year  among-  the  Bees  ;" 
114  pages,  cloth  bound.    Address. 

DR.  C.  C.  IVIIL.L.EK, 

20Atf  MARENGO,  ILLS. 


NEW^ONE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL 

i  ''PHIS  new^  size  of  our  Tapering 

J  A  Honey  Fails  isof  uniform  design 

Bwith  the  other  sizes,  having  the  top 

/edge  turned  over,  and   has  a  bail  or 

'  handle.— making  it  very  convenient 

to  carry.    It  is  weli-made  and,  when 

tilled  with  honey,  makes  a  novel  and 

attractive  small   package,  that  can 

be  sold  for  2(i  cents  or  less.    Many 

consumers  will  buy  It  in  order  to  give  the  children 
a  handsome  toy  pail.  PRICE,  7S  cents  per 
dozen,  or  !S>5.00  per  lOO. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street.       CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Syrian  Queens  by  Return  Mail. 

TESTED,  1 1.50  each  :  Untested.  7ri  cents,  each: 
12  for  I8.U0.-1SKAEL  GOOD,  Sparta,  TenD. 
23Dtf 


DR.    FOOTE'S 

HAND -BOOR  OF  HEALTH, 

Hints  and  Ready  Recipes, 

la  the  title  of  a  very  valuable  book  that  gives  a 
great  amount  of  Information,  of  the  Utmost  Im- 

Eortance  to  Everybody,  concerning  their  dally 
abits  of  Eating,   Drinking,   Dressing,   Sleeping 
Bathing,  Working,  etc. 

IT  TELLS  ABO0T 


What  to  Eat. 
How  to  Eat  it. 
Things  to  Do, 
Things  to  Avoid, 
Perils  of  Summer, 
How  to  Breathe, 
Overheating  Houses, 
Ventilation, 
Influence  of  Plants. 
Occupation  for  Invalids, 
Superfluous  Hair, 
Restoring  the  Drowned, 
Preventing  Near-sight- 
edness, 


Parasites  of  the  Skin, 

Bathing— Best  way, 
Lungs  &  Lung  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them, 
Clething— what  to  Wear 
How  much  to  Wear, 
Contagious  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them. 
Exercise, 
Care  of  Teeth, 
After-Dinncr  Naps, 
Headache,  cause  A  cure, 
Malarial  Affections, 
Croup— to  Prevent. 


IT  TELLS  HOW  TO  CURE 

Black  Eyes,  Boils,  Burns,  Chilblains,  Cold  Feet, 
Corns,! -oughs.  Cholera, Diarrhoei,  Diphtheria,  Dys- 
entery, Dandruff,  Dyspepsia,  Ear  Ache,  Felons, 
Fetid  Feet,  Freckles,  Headaclie.  Hiccough,  Hives, 
Hoarseness, Itching,  Inflamed  Breasts,  Ivy  Poison- 
ing, Moles,  Pimples,  Piles,  Rheumatism,  Ringworm, 
Snaring,  Stammering,  Sore  Eyes.  Sore  Mouth,  Sore 
Nipples, Sora  Throat,  Sun-stroke,  Stings  and  Insect 
Bites,  Sweating  Feet,  Toothache,  Ulcers,  Warts, 
Whooping  Cough,  Worms  In  Children. 

Price  only  SS  Cents.    Sent  by  Mall,  post-paid. 
THOS.  G.  NEWITLIN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS 

BRED  from  purest  and  best  workinK  stock.    I 
will    fill  a  limited  number  of  orders  at    the 
following  prices  ;  Untested,  *l.<i(j  each  :  Tested, 
»L'.(Xi  each  ;   Selected   for   breeders,  13.00   each. 
Good  Hybrid  (Queens,  when  on  hand,.'>(j  cts.each. 
G.  W.  DEMABEE, 
23D4t  CHRISTIANSBURG,  KY. 


1869.     UP  WITH  THE  TIMES.     1886 
Armstrong'8  iJ^^Cj^*      Perfection 

CROWN/^JIVE 

The  br<i(>(l-lr:iiiies,  honey-rack,  ami  Mection-boxes 
are  all  Kevei-nible. 

At  the  St.  Jn.'-ciili  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Expositions 
in  lrtX5.it  took  tlietlrst  premium  over  several  of 
the  most  prominent  bee-liives  now  in  use. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  soiit  free.    Address, 
5Dl3t  E.  ARMSTRONG,  Jerseyville,  Ills. 


FOUNDATION. 


AND 

VANDERVORT 

WE  have  a  large  stock  of  choice  yellow  bees- 
wax, and  can  furnish  Dunham  comb  founda- 
tion for  brood-f'Tiih,  mt  to  any  size  for  4uc.  per  lb. 
Extra  thin  VnndiTvuit  inundation. 4(jc.  per  lb.  We 
guarantee  our  IniinihitiMii  to  be  made  from  pure 
beeswax,  and  not  to  sag.  Will  work  up  wax  for  lUc 
per  lb.,  and  20  cts.  per  lb.  for  sections. 

IF-  •W.  I^lOL^yEIES, 
9Dtf         COOPERSVILLE,  Ottawa  Co„  MICH. 


BEAUTIFUL 

FOCNOATIOX  and  very  choice  all-ln-one- 
piece  SECTIONS,  V-groove- Wholesale  and 
Retail,  and  e.\ceedingiy  cheap.  Send  for  samples 
and  Free  Price-List  of  everything  needed  in  the 
apiary. 

M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch, 
13Dtf  (Near  Detroit),  Wayne  Co.,  MICH. 


RAYS  OF  LIGHT,  the  original  Bee  and  Poultry 
Journal.  Published  in  the  interest  of  Bee-Keeping 
and  Poultry  Raising.  J.  J.  MARTIN  &  CO.,  Pub- 
lishers, North  Manchester,  Ind.  SampU  copy  FREE. 
Subscription  price  SO  cents  per  year.         llD8t 


FOR  SALE. 

Italian  Queens. 


I  May.  Jun.  After 

'Untested,  *i.OU   $1.00      .85 
Six.  5.00    4.50 

Tested,  2.50      2.00    1.50 

2-fr.  Nuclei— untested  queen.  3. on     2.75    2.25 

Also  Bee-Hives,  Foundation,  etc.    Send  lor  Price 
List.  JNO.  NEBEI^  «fe  SON, 

13D6t  HIGH  HILL.  Mont.  Co.,  MO. 


BEES,  QUEENS, 

AND 

APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


First-Class  Goods  at  Low  Prices, 


A  FINE  liOT  OF  IT.VIilAIV  BEES 

For  Sale  Cheap. 


Send  Postal  Card  for  Illustrated  Circular 
and  Price-List. 

J".    C.    SA.'S'IjEZS. 
13Dtf  HARTFORD,  WIS. 


White  Poplar  Sections 

We  make  the  flnust  Hdney-Sei-tions  in  the  World 
and  make  no  exceptions.  G.  M.  Doolittle  says  : 
"The  last  sections  are  just  fi:>m|ilete."  James 
Heddon-"Tliey  excel  everything  in  the  line  of 
perfect  workmanship."  Prof.  N.  W.  McLain— "  The 
sections  excel  anything  I  have  seen  heretofore." 
J.  B.  Mason— "Have  received  samples  from  all 
manufacturers  who  advertise  in  tlie  bee-papers.  I 
must  say  this  is  by  far  the  nicest  section  1  liave 
ever  seen."  Jno.  L.  Janeway— "Theyseeni  perfec- 
tion itself  so  far  as  human  workmanship  can  go." 
Sample  for  2-cent  stamp.  Price-List  of  Sections, 
Hives,  Syrio-Albino  Queens  and  Bees,  and  other 
Apiarian  Supplies,  free. 

Address,    DR.  Q.  L.  TINKER, 

3Dlf  NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  OHIO 


NOW  READY   TO    SHIP  —  Untested 
Italian  Queens  at  $1.00    each.     Send 
for  Catalogue.    MARTIN  A:  MACY, 

20D4t  N.  MANCHESTER,  IND. 


WE  IWake  a  Specialty  of  HONEY- 
LABELS,  Section  Cartons,  Extracted 
Honey  Packages,  etc.  Our  large,  20-page 
Catalogue  is  free. 

A.  0.  CRAWFORD,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass. 
19D6t 


THE  WESTERN  WORLD 

GUIDE  and  HAND-888K 

OF   USEFUL    INFOEMATION. 

For    HOmE    SEEKERS    or  ToiifIbU, 

CapltallNts  or   Laborers.      A  vast 

ainoiiiit  ol   iuloriiiation  not 

to  be  round  eliiewkere 

at  any  price. 


A  cloth-bound  book,  4x7  inches,  288  pages 


Price,  50  Cents. 


Tfte  foUovjino  i9  only  a  part  of  the  Contents : 

Colored  Maps  of  all  the  States  and  Territories, 
including  Alaska  and  District  of  Columbia. 

Diaerams  sbowlnK  area,  population,  products. 
Government,  State,  Scliool  and  Indian  Lands  ot 
the  several  States. 

HUtorlea  of  each  of  tbe  Statea  from  the 
Earliest  Tlmen.— Descriptive  of  their  Topog- 
raphy, Soil,  Climate,  Rivers  Mountains  Natural 
Wonders.  Population,  Area,  Islands!  Lakes, 
Mines,  Products,  Manufactures,  Industries. 
Cities,  School  Systems,  Collection  and  Exemp- 
tion Laws,  Date  of  HoldlnK  Elections,  Number 
of  Representatives,  Senators,  Congressmen,  and 
Presidential  Electors,  Number  of  Union  and 
Confederate  Soldiers  in  the  Field.  Price  of  Land 
Cleared  and  in  Forest,  Extent  of  Forest,  Num- 
ber of  Different  Callings,  Rate  of  Interest,  Usury 
Laws,  Pebdleu  OH  Dhctmmehs' License  Laws, 
DivoHCE  Laws,  Mining  Laws,  Description 
OP  Public  Lands,  li.st  of  Lands  si-bjectto 

THE     FOHMS    OF  ENTKY.    List    Of    Land-Offlces, 

Opportunities  for  Homes  or  Enterprise,  Rain- 
fall, Health,  Ports  of  Entry,  Population  (male, 
female  and  foreign)  Number  of  Indians,  MineEal 
Resources.  Nicknames  of  States  and  for  whom 
or  what  they  are  named.  Miles  of  Railroad  and 
Canals,  Tidal  Frontage,  STATE  Land  Laws 
Religious  Denominations  and  their  Numbers, 
Number  of  Counties  and  Names. 

GoTernment  La'nd  Lavrs  giving  complete  law 
on  the  subject  of  Pke-emption  Homestead, 
TiMBKK  Culture,  Soldiers'  Homestead, 
SWAMP  Lands.  Land  Warrants.  Scrip, 
Indian  Trust  lands,  Desbrt  Lands,  Coal 
Lands,  timber  Lands,  Mineral  Lands, 
agricultural  College  Lands,  etc. 

How  to  Acqnlre  Lands  of  any  kind  belong- 
ing to  tbe  (rovernment  by  any  forms  of  entry; 
who  mayacquire  them,  and  the  different  laws 
applicable  to  the  different  sections. 

Postal.  Pension  and  Patent  Laivs  of  the 
United  Slates. 

Coats-of-Arma  of  the  States  and  Views  of 
Celebrated  Places,  and  of  life  in  different  regions. 

Rules  for  measuring  Lumber,  Logs,  Grain, 
Liquids,  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures  of  all 
kinds,  Interest  Rules  and  Tables,  Lumber  Tables 

Systems  of  Land  Measures  In  Tarloua 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Contains  also  a  Million  nseful  facts. 

The  Weekly  Bee  Journal,  for  one  year, 
and  the  (Jiiide,  postpaid,  for  $1.30. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

92,3  &  9-25  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Bee-Hives,  Honey-Boxes,  Sections. 

Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  the  World. 

Capacity,  one  car-load  per  day.    Beat  of  goods  at 
lowest  prices.    Write  for  price-list. 

C.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO. 

51Atf.  WATERTOWN,  WIS. 


THE  HORSE, 

By  B.  J.  KENDALL,  M.  D. 

A.  TRJEATISE  fflTlDfi:  an  index  of  diseases, 
and  the  symptoms  ;  cause  and  treatment  of  each,  a 
table  KivinR  all  the  principal  dru^s  used  for  the 
horse,  with  the  ordinary  dose,  effects  and  antidote 
when  a  poison  ;  a  table  with  an  engraving  of  the 
horse'steeth  at  different  ages,  with  rules  for  telling 
the  age  of  the  horse  ;  a  valuable  collection  of  re- 
olpes,  and  much  valuable  information. 

Price  85  centa— in  English  or  Oerman. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  ILL 
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ALLEY'S  QUEENS. 

ItKIAUV  JI'INI';    1,  1SS6. 

WAKUANTKD  Queens,  by  ninll 11  00 

per  ^  Uoz...    5  Oo 

BBLKCT  "  ;;      e'"^'':-.-,- i  HA 

"  '•       per  ^  Doz...    7  w) 

TE8TBD  "  "        enoll '  ''O 

By  iiddlnK  so  cents  tn  uny  of  the  nbnvo  prices 
(except  for  wiirrHntt'd  Quf  ons).  we  will  send  the 
Handy  Book,  or  a  Drone  iind  (Jueon  'I'rKp,  by  mull. 

UENKY  AI.I.KY,  WKNUAM.  MASS. 
20Atf 

ROOT'S  SIMPLICITY  HIVES, 

SxrItoiiH,  Kxlr:i<l<M-B,  Siiiokci-N,  SSepa- 

rutoi-N,  •.Vc,  <>■'  KoKt'N  inauiil'ix-liire, 

Mlii|>|>cd  li-oiH  licrc  at  Ills  |ii-I«os. 

Also  S.  lilvc'S  of  Soiithoni  yellow  plno,  and 

Heo-Kcopoi-s'  SuppUos  In   Koooriil.    Also 

llee-lSooUs,    Itiiliiiii    QucoTiK,    Nuclei 

and    Colonies.     Price   Lint    Free. 

9Wly        J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 

Dadant'sFoiiiidat  ion  Factory,  wholesale 

and  leuill.  See  AdTertlsement  In  another  column. 

downTdown,  down  ! 

We  Cornel 

ON  ALL  kinds  of  AIMAUIAN  KLXTUHKS.  wo 
quoto  lowiM-  prices  In  imr  i.HHti  Circular  than  we 
ever  huve  l)ofi>r(»,  on  iill  kinds  of  pmcttoHl  hives 
now  In  UHP,  on  Motiil  ('(irnt^ra  and  all-wood  frames 
RDd  tlie  V-Kroi.V(>StHlloii,SnJokersand  K.xtractura. 
In  fact  overytliiiik'  i-crtiilninK  to  Itee-Oulture.  Bo 
auro  and  Htnid  for  our  (Mrcular  before  piirchasluK 
y(mr  Supplies  for  the  season. 

14Wtf  MA«I2PFA,  MINN. 


A  Year  among  the  Bees, 

UKINO 

A  Talk  abnxit  some   of  the  Implements,  Plans 

and  Pmctice^t  of   a  liec-kerper  of   :i:>  years' 

Experience,  who  has  for  h  yrara  made  the 

Production  of   Honey  his   Exclusive 

Business. 


Prlce.  "75  ceiitH.  by  mull.  This  la  a  new  work 
of  about  114  puKes.  well-printed  and  nicely  bound 
tn  cloth.    Address, 

XIIOS.  C;.  NKWMAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,  MANITAI-  OK  TlIK  .vriARY. 

rS.OOO  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14th  ThoiiMantl  <liisi  Out  ! 

10th  Thousand  Sold  in  Just  Four  Months! 
S.OOO  Boltl  Since  Muy,  1883. 

More  than  r.(i  pages,  and  more  than  r.()  Hno  Itlus- 
tratlons  were  addeil  In  tlie.-*th  edition.  Thewhide 
work  has  been  tliomuwlil  v  ri'vl^fd.  and  rontiilna  the 
very  latest  In  respect  m  lu'c-Iu-oplnK.  Itlsccrtiilnly 
the  fullest  and  m-ist  scloniiHe  work  treittinK  of 
bees  In  the  World.  I'rlco.  by  nuill.JSl.as.  Liberal 
discount  to  denlers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J.  COOK.  Author  and  rubllsher, 

lAly  Agricultural  Ccdlette,  Mich. 


QUEENS  BY  RETURN  MAIL. 

I  Alt  up  with  my  orders  niid  ertn  send 
|,1UKKNS  by  return  nniil.  Ciipiicity,  T.-> 
to  1110  11  week.  Six  Warranted  CliiepiiH 
lor  S!.">.(>0.  1  Inivo  the  llnost  breeders  I 
ever  had.    Also  Einilish  Ualihits  $1  a  pair. 

22Atf      J.  T.  WILSON,  Nicholaaville,  Ky. 

TESTED  Uueena,    (Imported  Mother).  t\.-2ri 
OHCh  ;  $]'jper  doz. -O.  N.  Baldwin, CitirkBVlllc.Mo. 
4Aly 


Lewis'  V-Groove  Ona-Piece 

SECTIONS. 

Down,  Down,  Goes  the  Price  ! 

First  (liiality  AVIilto  BaHsivood  Oiie- 
PoiiiKl  SICt'TltHNS— III  lots  ol  600  to 
a,000— $1.00  i>er  1,000. 

Special  Freight  Rates 

I  r  :i,(H)0  or  more  arc  wiinled,  write  I'or  S))ecial 
prices  delivered  to  viin,  ficlKht  paid  by  us. 

G  B.  LEWIS  &  CO., 

■WATHIt'I'OWN,  WIS. 

April  l,->,  18Sli.  ItiWtf 


a /VORNTS  per  »oiind,  boxed.  UnnQ 

/III     VonDoin's  Dunham  [irood      WUIIB 
Ullroundation.    tUreiilar  Frt'e.Dnttar 

^V  T.I..VoiiUorii,0iiui7i(r,  iVdj.  DCltCl 
_;^A2(it 

Vandervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

Send  for  Siiniple*  «<c  Kediiced  Prlce-l^lat. 

Atf      J. VANDERVOKT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


Dadnnt'sFoniulation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.   See  Advertiaement  tn  another  column. 


BEESWAX. 

Wo  pay  JBOc.  per  lb.,  dellyered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mlstakeH.  tne  shipper's  name 
should  always  be  on  each  package. 

TIION.  «.  NEWMAN  <fc  SON. 

9-2ii  &  9i:r>  Woat  Madison  Street.      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Dadaiil'sFoundatioii  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.   8ce  Advertisement  In  another  column. 


DO  YOU  EAT  CANDY? 

SKNO  *I.2r>  and  I  will  e-vpresar.  lb.  Todd's  Honey 
Candlns,  Slime  as  made  u  sensation  at  last  Penn- 
sylvania Stale  Kair.  Iteineinher.  every  pound  s(jld 
helps  the  honey  trade.  Special  rates  for  quantities 
for  Fairs.  Dadant  Foundation  always  In  stock  at 
market  prices.  Bees,  Queens.  Hives,  Smokers. 
Vol.  I  of  Frank  Cheshire's  New  Book  mailed  free 
for»2...t).  AKTIIIIR  TOI>U. 
isilOGermantown  Ave..  PlHLADKLl'HIA,  PA. 
l7Al()t  


TWO-POUND 

SECTIONS. 

Job  Lot— Olieap! 

WKhave  on  liiuula.iob  Lot  ol'  20,000 
One-I'loee  Seetions  with  siiuare  frroove, 
which  wo  will  close  out  at  $3..">0  per  1,000,  or 
Iji'.'.OO  iov  -'>l)0.  Tlie  size  is  :  top  ami  bottom, 
(i  inches;  sides,  .'iii  inch;  width  ol'  seotiou,  IJi 
inches— narrow  tops. 

TIIOS.  U.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
!l'::!  &  lie.-.  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPEK'S  ADVISEE. 

The  HliiTisn  IIEK  .loeuNAl.ls  puhhahed  every 
Week,  at  Ten  Shtlllnns  luid  led.  per  annum,  and 
contains  ttio  l>ei*t  pruetlcal  lnf<irinatktn  for  the 
time  tielim,  Hhowinii  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  It.    It  Is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  Hritisli  l!ee .Journal  and  the  Ameiucan 
Bee  Journal,  one  year,  lor  $'J.73. 


ETBBON  BADGES. 

We  liiive  some  ELE«ANT 
UIBlUhN  BAIXJES,  luiving 
ii  rose ttf  itiid  fuM  Bee,  for 
bee-keei>ers'  use  at  Fairs, 
Conventions,  etc.  Price 
50 "cents  eacli,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

TIIOS.  «:.  NEWm.VN  A:  SON., 

0.-):!  &  !)-J.'>  West  Madison  Street,  ChicaKO,  111. 


BY  RETURN  MAIL 

Select  Tested    tH'KICNS,  ijll.SO  each. 

Warranted  tjuoens,  T.lt.    I'er  doz.,  $8.00. 

StroiiAf  three-lrame   Nuclei,  with  tested 

Queen,  $2.50  eaeli. 

IE&~  xVll  liuoons  strictly  pure  Italians.  _^J 

Address,  JA8.  F.  WOOD, 

2oA-J0t  NOKTU  PRBSCOTT,  MASS. 


One-Piece  Sections, 

MADIi;  with  a  A-Kroove,  warranted  per- 
reel,  +'.i.\4'..i  and  I'd  wide-$4  per  1,000. 
Five  per  cent,  discount  on  orders  of  .">,000 
and  over  at  one  time. 

.1.  P.  rae«;uii:«;OR, 

•2'2A.')t  FKEELAN  D,  Saginaw  Co..  MICH. 

Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 


Price,  hv  E,\i)ress,  .'tOcts.;  l)V  mail,  6.',  cts.:  12  in 
the  flat,  and  one  nailed  (i:i  In  all),  t3.50  ;  5U,  In  the 
flat,  tl2.00.    Address, 

THOS.  ii.  NEWIflAN  &  SON, 

933  &  9'2.')  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  nj/. 


MANUFACTORY 

FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  ottiers 
with 

Hives,  Soctioii«,  Slil|>pluj;-Crates, 
Supers,  fie., 

of  all  kinds.  I  make  aspeclalty  of  I.ANOSTBOTH 
AND  MODEST  HIVES.  Correspondence  with 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  'Poplar.    Address, 

GEOKCiE:  TAYI.OU, 
II  Atf  DUNDEE,  Kane  Co.,  ILLS. 


GIVN  AWA/  ! 

SLV.1G  MftCHINES 


Newest  and  Best 

lilack  Wnlinlf, 
Iln.|,L.';if  TiiliU. 
Cover  :silr,ovii-« 
an. I  I'lill  S.t.  of 
tai'liiiu'iits.onIvSM..''i\ 
Casii  or  FI.BI-:b;  f, 
S!0  S"*  -'orlbers  tt> 


FREEHOMfcS 

IN  THK 

Unile'Stato-. 

How  to  Got  Them. 
■Where  1o  lu\est 
.Money  i.r  llnrt  Era- 
pli.ytiieut.toliliiuho 
iniivr  w  iilelv-'-iiTUltt- 
loi!  )i!,iiri-|nibli^hed. 
rri.el^l  CO.  Semi  to 
CHICAGO,  III.. 

H?  westfrn'w'q'rio. 


Carniolan  Queens. 

HAVING  located  an  apiary  of  this  new  race 
ot  bees  In  an  Isolated  place  surrounded  by 
hlK'h  mountains,  where  a  honcy-beo  was  never 
seen  until  we  placed  thoni  there.  We  have  J  ot 
the  finest  Qaoens  that  Mr.  Itentoncould  furnish  to 
breed  from  ;  and  can  furnish  Queens  of  undoubted 
purity,  at  the  foIlowlnK  prices  : 


June.  I  t^>ueen.. 
July.  1  Queen,., 
Au^r..  1  Queen.. 
Sept.,  I  Queen,. 


..$:*  .'in....fi Queens $18  00 

...  ij  (H)...  (1  Queens 15  00 

..  li  50.... 6  Queens 12  00 

..  2  25....6Qu©en8 10  50 


ITA1..I  ANS  bred  In  a  separate  aplnry  40  miles 
away  ;  of  the  best  strains,  warranted  purely  mated: 

June.  1  Queen $i  Oo i!  Queens 15  00 

July,  1    Queen I  oo <;  Queens 5  00 

AuK-.  I   Queen i  ihi — i;  Queens, 4  50 

Address.   J.  B.  MASON  A  SONS, 
24A2t  MKCUANIC  FALLS,  MAINE. 


Vandervort  Foundation  Mill. 

(5  Inch,  Price,  $'25.00. 

It  makes  the  finest  extra  thin  Foundation  for 
comb  honey.    For  Sale  by 

THOS.  0.  NE'WMAN  &  SON, 
923  &  9-'5  West  Madison  Street,     OUICAOO,  ILL. 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 


Vol,  IIIL 


June  30, 1886,    1,26, 


Clueeiis  to  Canada.— On  page  405,  Mr. 
Doolittle  has  dctiiilod  his  ead  experience  in 
trying  to  mail  queens  to  ('nnada  tills  season, 
as  heretofore.  Until  there  Is  a  new  (Join- 
merclal  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  we  cannot  hope  for  much 
relief.  At  present  It  is  plainly  against  the 
postolHce  regulations  to  send  ijucens,  or  any 
other  merchandise  by  mail  to  Canada  ;  we 
hope  for  some  new  regulations,  and  have 
written  the  following  letter  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  P'ortign  Mails,  for  any  informa- 
tion be  may  possess  on  the  subject,  and  any 
Information  we  may  receive,  will  be  given 
to  our  readers  : 


Office  of 
Onion, 


THE    National  Bke-Keepkks' 
Chicaoo,  III.,  June  2'>,  IHHti. 


N.  M.  Bell,  Esq., 

Supt.  of  Foreign  Mailg,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sik  :— I  have  noticed  some  intima- 
tions that  there  will  be  a  new  Treaty  wiiii 
Canada,  which  will  allow  more  latitude  to 
the  business  by  mall  between  the  two 
countries. 

Heretofore  we  have  been  able  to  send 
queen-bees  through  the  mails  to  Canada— 
now  they  are  being  stopped  at  Suspension 
Bridge,  N.  Y.— notwithstanding  there  is  no 
duty  in  Canada  for  stock  imported  for 
breeding  to  improve  the  stock.  Bees  are 
imported  for  juet  that  purpose,  and  should 
pass  free. 

V/'ill  you  kindly  advise  me  if  such  a  Treaty 
Is  contemplated  V  And  any  other  particulars 
concerning  the  transportation  of  queen-bees 
In  the  mails  to  Canada  "for  the  improve- 
ment of  stock  "  that  may  be  in  your  posses- 
sion, will  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
Yours,  etc., 
THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 

General  Manager. 


Bee-Pa«turage  Is  the  title  of  a  new 
pamphlet  by  Henry  Dobble,  Esq.,  "certiflcd 
expert  of  the  British  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion." It  gives  "  observations  and  practical 
instructions  on  the  cultivation  and  propa- 
gation of  the  best  honey  and  pollen-produc- 
ing plants,  also  their  honey  and  pollen 
values,  time  of  flowering,"  etc.  It  contains 
75  pages,  and  is  nicely  printed.  It  ig  put>- 
llshed  by  Jarrold  &  Sons,  *J  Paternoster 
Buildings,  London,  England. 


*' A  Blrd'a-Ej'e  View  of  Bee-Keep- 
Ing,"  is  the  title  of  a  new  work  written  by 
the  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke,  and  being  published 
by  Jones,  McPherson  &  Co.,  at  Beeton,  On- 
tario, Canada.  It  Is  written  In  rhyme,  and 
will  be  sold  at  25  cents. 


Been  In  tlie  Itlalln.— There  seems  to 
liavo  been  a  new  trouble  sprung  upon  boe- 
k,.'ei)ers  withf)ut  the  least  premonition.  Mr. 
W.  H.  McWIlllams,  of  Crlllln,  Oa..  has  had 
a  queen-bee  Btoppecl  In  transmission  through 
the  mails,  bt'cause  other  bees  were  caged 
with  her.  Ho  has  appealed  to  Hon.  John 
Jameson,  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Hallway  Mall  Service,  who  has  ruled  that 
iiueen-tiees  ONLY  can  be  sent  by  mull.  We 
are  well  aware  that  the  Pontal  Oultle  only 
mentions  "queen-bees,"  but  when  the 
Killing  was  reversed  on  Jan.  14,  18H0,  the 
following  was  the  press  dispatch  printed  in 
all  the  daily  newspapers,  and  copied  into 
the  Bee  Journal  for  1H80,  page  74  : 

The  Postofflce  nepartment,  on  recommen- 
dation of  the  National  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation,has  reconsidered  the  order  exeludlng 
queen-bees  from  the  malls.  Queen-bees  and 
their  necessary  attendants  will  be  allowed 
to  go  through  the  malls,  so  long  as  no  one  is 
injured  by  them. 

At  the  National  Convention  held  in 
Chicago,  Ills.,  In  October,  lH7i),  Prof.  Cook 
was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Postmaster 
General  and  endeavor  to  have  the  Kuling 
reversed,  which  had  excluded  "queen-bees" 
from  the  mails.  He  went  to  Washington  in 
January,  1880,  and  having  obtained  the 
valuable  aid  of  Hon.  KdwIn  Wllllts,  M.  C,  of 
Michigan,  In  presenting  the  matter  to  the 
Postollice  Department, the  bees  were  ordered 
to  be  admitted  to  the  mails,  when  put  up 
with  "  double  wire-screens,"  etc. 

For  the  past  six  years,  therefore,  the 
United  States  mails  have  been  freely  used 
for  the  transmission  of  "queen-bees  and 
their  necessary  attendants."  This  privilege 
has  been  alike  valuable  to  the  breeders  of 
queen-bees  and  to  the  apiarists  who  purchase 
them  "  for  the  improvement  of  stock." 
Now,  to  apply  a  technicality  to  the  wording 
of  that  "  permit,"  not  at  the  time  Intended 
by  the  PostofBce  Department  (that  of  ex- 
cluding the  queen's  "necessary  attendants") 
entirely  nulllfles  the  privilege  then  granted, 
entails  a  serious  calamity  upon  a  large  class 
of  our  best  citizens,  and  is  wholly  un-called- 
for,  unnecessary  and  unjust. 

As  General  Manager  of  the  National  Bee- 
Keepers'  Union,  we  have  sent  the  following 
letter  to  the  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Hallway  Mall  Service  : 

Okfice  of  the    National    Bee-Keehehs' 
Union,  Chicago,  III.,  June  25,  188H. 

Hon.  Jno.  Jameson, 

DeauSik:— lam  informed  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
McWllliams,  of  Grillin,  Ga.,  that  a  "  queen- 
bee  "  of  his  has  been  stopped  in  the  malls, 
because  she  was  accompanied  by  other  bees 
—her  attendants. 

Of  course  this  is  but  a  technicality— with- 
out her  attendants  a  queen  would  soon 
perish,  and  to  show  that  such  was  Intended, 
the  Associated  Press  Dispatch,  on  Jan.  14, 
1880,  read  :  "Queen-bees  and  tlieir  necemary 
attendantg  will  be  allowed  to  go  through  the 
mails, so  long  as  no  one  Is  injured  by  them." 

I  noticed  at  the  time  that  the  "  Kuling"  In 
the  Postal  Guide  only  stated  "  queen-bees," 
but  did  not  suppose  any  point  would  be 
raised  on  It,  ana  so  said  nothing  further 
about  It. 

Until  now  I  have  never  beard  of  any 
trouble.  During  six  years  the  bees  have 
been  transmitted  in  the  malls— no  one  has 
been  stung,  and  the  mails  have  not  been 
daubed  ;  and  now  just  ae  the  time  has  come  for 
bees  to  he  sent  through  the  ma(i«— to  have  a 
mere  technicality  interfere  with  that  tratilc 
and  entail  a  heavy  loss  on  bee-breeders  Is 
very  unfortunate. 

Will  you  kindly  give  this  your  attention, 
and  reverse  the  order  or  instructions  to 
postmasters,  so  as  not  to  destroy  an  industry 
that  is  the  sole  business  of  many  persons  'i 

Yours,  etc., 

Thos.  G.  Newman,  Oeneral  Manager. 


Prof.  Cook  has  also  written  the  followlngr 
letter  to  the  same  person  : 

AliIlI(ULTIJUAL('OLLE(iE,MlCH.JUne  24,1886. 

Hon.  Jno.  Jamehon, 
Oeti.  Sup. lew. Mail  Service,  Wai<hlngUm,D.O. 
Dear  Sir  :— For  some  years  prior  to  1880, 


queiMi-bees  were  excluded  from  the  mails. 
Cause  of  ruling,  malls  daubed,  agents  stung. 
'I'lils  resulted  In  serious  hardship  to  bee- 
keepers. In  sparsely  settled  localities  ex- 
press olllees  were  often  a  score  of  miles 
away,  while  the  posioilice  was  near  by. 
Again,  (express  was  often  dfillars  while 
[jostage  would  only  be  a  few  cents.  I  was 
ajipointed  to  visit  Waslilrigton,  and  urge  a 
cnaiige  In  the  ruling.  I  did  so,  and  met  with 
success.  In  January,  1880,  the  following 
Associate  Press  Dispatch  was  sent  out  from 
Washington.  "The  Po8t<iIfice  Department, 
on  application  of  the  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion, lias  reconsidered  the  order  excluding 
queen-bees  from  the  malls.  Queen-bees  and 
their  necesKan/  attendants  will  be  allowed  to 
go  through  the  malls  so  long  as  no  Injury  1ft 
done." 

The  way  queens  have  been  sent  since  then 
makes  It  certain  that  no  daubing  of  the 
mails,  or  stinging  Is  possible.  This  privilege 
has  been  a  great  aid  to  an  Important  an<l 
vaMiatile  Industry. 

Of  late  you  have  ruled  and  so  Instructed 
the  i)f)Htma8ter  at  Griflin,  Ga.,  that  O.VLV 
queens  can  be  sent.  Now,  as  queens  cannot 
be  sent  without  a  few  worker  bees,  this 
rnllng  practically  places  an  absolute  Inter- 
dict on  tiie  business.  Surely,  you  cannot 
ha\'e  known  this  or  you  w<,uld  have  ruled 
otherwise.  The  presence  of  ten  or  fifteen 
worker  bees  can  In  no  wise  do  harm,  while 
they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  care  for 
the  (jiicen. 

May  we  not.  Dear  Sir,  hope  and  expect 
that  you  will  change  your  order  and  so 
Inform  the  postmasters  ?  Otherwise  you 
will  seriously  cripple,  and  in  many  cases, 
ruin  many  who  are  engaged  in  this  Impor- 
tant Industry. 

Again,  In  a  few  postofllces,  notably  that  at 
Niagara  Falls,  queens  are  forbidden  to  pass 
into  (Janada.  Must  this  lie  so  ?  They  have 
been  allowed  to  pass  freely  all  these  years, 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both  countries, 
thougn  more  to  our  advantage  than  to  that 
of  the  Canadians. 

Now  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  duty  on 
stock  secured  for  breeding  to  Improve  our 
herds,  which  describes  queens  exactly,  may 
we  not  hope  for  a  ruling  that  queens  may 
pass  unotistructed  as  heretofore  into  the 
Dominion  ?    Yours  truly,  A.  J.  COOK. 

Hon.  E.  Willlts,  President  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,*  has  also  written  a 
strong  letter  to  Mr.  Jameson,  with  whom  ho 
Is  personally  acquainted.  This  was  done  at 
the  solicitation  of  Prof.  Cook.  President 
Wllllts  has  many  times  proved  himself  a 
true  friend  of  the  bee-keepers  of  America, 
and  on  their  behalf  we  tender  him  their 
sincere  thanks. 

While  awaiting  the  result  of  the  foregoing 
correspondence,  we  lay  It  before  our  readers, 
knowing  full  well  that  they  will  appreciate 
our  endeavors,  as  well  as  be  painfully 
Interested  In  the  result. 


The  BiihIi  liaM  Come,  and  supply 
dealers  find  It  very  dlHicult  to  Hll  the  orders 
for  sections,  foundation,  etc.,  as  fast  as 
they  come.  We  adviB,.'d  all  to  send  their 
orders  early ;  hut,  alas,  this  advice  was 
unheeded,  and  now  manufacturers  are 
running  day  and  and  night  to  accommodate 
tlie  pressing  demand  for  goods.  They  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  had  these  orders  in 
April  and  May.  Retailers  are  between  two 
fires- consumers  and  manufacturers— and 
arc  trying  to  keep  up  with  their  orders. 
There  is  but  little  delay,  however,  except  for 
"special  sizes"  not  usually  kept  in  stock. 
This  ought  to  teach  a  lesson  of  uniformity  ; 
use  regular  sizes  of  everything ;  buy 
"  foundation  "  In  oO  orlOO  pound  boxes,  and 
sections  In  500  or  1,000  packages. 
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Keplies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


[It  is  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  in  this  Department  in  less  time 
than  one  month.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  ot  those  who  answer 
them  ;  get  them  returned,  and  then  find 
space  for  them  in  the  Journal.  If  you  are 
in  a  "hurry"  for  replies,  do  not  asli  for 
them  to  be  inserted  here.— Ed.] 


Syrians  anfl  Italians, 

Query,  No.  271.— 1.  Are  the  Syrian  bees 
better  honey-gatherers  than  the  Italians  ? 
2.  Are  they,  or  are  they  not,  more  gentle 
and  docile  than  the  Italians  ?— C.  T.  C. 

The  Syrians  that  I  have  had  were 
no  better  honey-gatherers  than  the 
Italians,  and  not  nearly  so  docile.— 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

1.  With  me  the  Italians  are  far  the 
best  honey-gatherers.  2.  Full-blood 
Syrians  are  nothing  near  as  gentle  as 
the  Italians.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

1.  I  think  not.  2.  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  are  more 
irritable  and  belligerent.  I  have  never 
owned  any,  and  I  judge  from  observa- 
tion.—James  Heddon. 

1.  I  think  so;  only,  however,  be- 
cause they  breed  faster,  and  so  are 
stronger.  2.  At  first  they  seem 
crosser,  but  soon  they  are  handled  as 
easily.  The  first  year  our  Syrians 
were  quite  irritable  ;  since  which  they 
are  very  amiable.— A.  J.  Cook. 

No.  but  the  crosses  between  Syrians 
and  Italians  prove  excellent  honey- 
gatherers.  Pure  Syrians  are  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  gentle  and  docile  as 
Italians,  but  they  must  be  handled 
differently.- G.  L.  Tinker. 

1.  I  doubt  it,  but  I  have  had  little 
chance  to  know.  2.  I  never  noticed 
any  difference,  but,  as  before,  I  have 
had   little   chance    to   know.—  C.  C. 

MlLLEE. 

Some  colonies  of  Syrian  bees  are 
extra-good  honey-gatherers ;  also  the 
same  with  Italians.  It  will  take  years 
yet  to  decide  that  point.  My  limited 
experience  with  Syrians  is  this  :  They 
will  handle  just  as  well  as  Italians, 
but  you  must  not  jar  them  in  the 
hive ;  if  you  do  they  will  "  boil  up  and 
over."— H.  D.  Cutting. 

1.  There  is  not  much  difference  in 
the  honey-gathering  qualities  of  Ital- 
ians, Cyprians  and  Syrians.  2.  Purely 
bred  Italians  are  the  gentlest  bees  I 
have  ever  had  in  my  apiary.  Some 
colonies  of  Syrians  and  Cyprians  are 
just  as  gentle  and  amiable  as  any 
Italian  colony,  but  such  is  not  the 
rule,  as  scores  of  experienced  apiarists 
will  testify.— G.  W.  Demauee. 

1.  Some  say  they  are.  Tliese  mostly 
offer  queens  for  sale.    As  for  myself 


I  have  not  seen  that  any  particular 
difference  exists.  They  are  not  more 
gentle  and  docile  than  tlie  Italians.  I 
have  seen  those  that  were  as  ferocious 
as  Mexican  hornets.  I  have  my 
doubts,  too,  about  the  purity  of  these 
new  races — so-called— at  least  those 
that  were  first  offered  as  "  dollar " 
queens.  Nothing,  as  yet,  has  been 
found  that  will  compare  with  our 
noble,  thoroughly-tested  Italians. — J. 
E.  Pond,  Jr. 


Taxii  Colonies  of  Bees. 

Query,  No.  272.  —  Are  bees  taxable 
property  ?— Wis. 

Yes.— Dadant  &  Son. 

In  my  opinion  they  are. —  W.  Z. 
Hutchinson. 

I  pay  taxes  on  mine.  I  think  I 
ought  to.— C.  C.  Miller. 

They  are  taxed  in  Ohio ;  and  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  bear  the  burdens  of  taxation  like 
other  property.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

They  are  not  usually  taxed,  but  I 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be. 
—A.  J.  Cook. 

Yes,  unless  specially  exempted  from 
taxation  by  statute.  This  is  the  case 
in  Iowa,  and  perhaps  in  other  States. 
If  bees  possess  a  marketable  value, 
why  should  they  not  be  taxed?— J. 
E.  Pond,  Jh. 

They  are  taxed  here  when  a  person 
is  not  in  debt,  the  same  as  other 
stock.  If  in  debt,  no  stock  is  taxed. 
As  our  assessors  do  their  work  in  the 
month  of  June,  nothing  unfair  is 
likely  to  occur,  as  bees  are  on  the  in- 
crease then  rather  than  on  the  wane. 
— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

I  asked  a  prominent  judge  in  this 
county  a  few  years  ago,  this  same 
question,  and  he  said  that  "  he  did 
not  know,  but  if  we  talked  about  it 
very  much  we  would  have  them  all 
taxed."  His  idea  was  this  :  If  bees 
were  taxed  in  some  sections  and  not 
in  others,  to  have  an  act  passed  in 
each  State  exempting  bees  from  taxa- 
tion.—H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  hope  so.  We  ought  to  be  willing 
to  assist  in  paying  for  the  blessing  we 
share  in  enjoying,  had  we  not  ?  If 
we  want  our  property  rights  respected, 
let  us  insist  that  bees  are  property, 
and  taxable  property,  too.  Property 
in  bees  has  been  so  long  degraded 
that  not  one  bee-keeper  in  a  thou- 
sand realizes  what  his  rights  are. — 
James  Heddon. 

If  bees,  when  in  a  State  of  domes- 
tication, are  "property  "in  the  com- 
mon meaning  of  tliat  term,  why  may 
they  not  be  taxed  as  other  property 
is,  without  violating  principles  of 
human  rights,  is  a  question  that  is 
self-answering.  The  fact  that  bees 
in  the  past  have  been  regarded  in  law 
as  being  ferm  naturm,  when  not  re- 
claimed from  the  wild  state,  or  when 
at  large,  and  without  means  of  iden- 
tification, cannot  affect  the  right  or 
power  of  the  State  to  tax  them  as  other 
property  when  their  state  has  been 


changed  from  the  wild  to  the  domestic 
state,  and  made  useful  and  profitable. 
— G.  W.  Demaree. 


Using  Empty  Coinlis. 

Query,  No.  273.— My  loss  is  27  out  of  44 

colonies  ;  1.3  died  in  the  hives,  and  14  have 
dwindled.  The  combs  can  be  considered  in 
fair  condition.  Shall  I  use  the  combs  for 
increase  ?  If  so,  how  can  I  use  them  to  the 
best  advantage  for  increase  and  honey  ? 
Shall  I  use  any  comb  foundation  ?  I  use  the 
10-frame  Langstroth  hive,  increase  by 
natural  swarming,  and  prevent  second 
swarms. — Ont. 

Yes.  Use  them  to  make  divisions. 
—Dadant  &  son. 

You  can  use  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage by  working  for  extracted 
honey.  Hive  the  bees  upon  the 
empty  combs.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Why  not  give  them  to  new  swarms  ? 
Unless  nice,  they  can  be  melted  up 
and  foundation  given  to  new  colonies. 
—A.  J.  Cook. 

If  the  combs  are  worker  combs  I 
should  use  them  all  before  using  any 
foundation.  Give  them  to  the  bees 
just  as  fast  as  they  can  take  care  of 
them.— C.  C.  Miller. 

Tier  up  the  combs  on  the  hives  in 
use,  and  when  the  colonies  become 
very  strong,  make  divisions.  If  a 
swarm  issues,  and  comb  honey  is 
wanted,  hive  it  on  a  few  combs,  and 
adjust  sections  at  once.— G.L. Tinker. 

Work  for  extracted  honey  and  use 
all  of  your  extra  combs.  It  will  de- 
pend upon  your  locality  and  honey 
yield  whether  you  will  want  to  use 
foundation  or  not.  Prevent  all  second 
swarms  if  you  want  honey  in  place  of 
increase.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

1.  Yes.  2.  Give  each  new  swarm 
five  of  the  combs,  and  put  on  the 
surplus  arrangement  when  the  swarms 
are  hived.  Contract  the  hive  to  the 
five  frames,  using  dummies.— G.  M. 
Doolittle. 

I  would  use  the  combs  for  obtaining 
increase,  and  for  taking  extracted 
honey.  By  no  means  would  I  use 
foundation  as  long  as  I  had  good 
combs  to  supply  the  bees.  I  regard 
a  large  supply  of  good  combs  as  one 
of  the  essentials  to  a  good  outfit  to 
the  apiary.  If  I  have  more  than  I 
can  find  use  for,  I  keep  them  until  I 
do  need  them.— G.  W.  Dbmaree. 

1.  "Yes.  2.  By  giving  them  to  colo- 
nies as  needed,  or  by  forming  nuclei 
and  building  up  the  same  with  the 
combs.  A  little  care  and  the  exercise 
of  judgment  will  utilize  all  the  combs 
you  have  on  hand.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

1.  Yes,  Use  your  combs.  Run  a 
part  for  extracted  honey,  making  one 
queen  do  double  service  for  a  time, 
and  when  both  sets  of  combs  are  well 
filled  with  brood,  divide  the  colony  if 
it  does  not  swarm.  Do  not  place  full 
combs  and  empty  frames,  or  frames 
of  foundation  side  by  side.  Let  all 
frames  have  an  equal  chance,  if  you 
want  nice  combs.— James  Heddon. 
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Explanatory*— Tbe  figures  before  the 
names  Indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  O  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  center  of  the  State  named; 
5  north  of  the  center;  ?  south;  0+  east; 
♦O  west;  and  this  c5  northeast;  ^D  northwest: 
c>>.  southeast;  and  ?  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


^or  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Mailing  Queen-Bees  to  Canada. 


G.    M.  DOOLITTLE. 


In  the  Bee  Journal  for  1883,  page 
511, 1  had  occiission  to  speak  of  send- 
ing queens  by  mail  to  Canada,  giving 
there  how  I  had  managed,  until  there 
was  no  more  trouble  with  their  going 
safely  than  in  the  United  States,  for 
queens  had  then  been  sent  to  that 
place  so  long  that  it  had  become  a 
custom  with  the  postmasters  of  both 
countries  to  look  npon  queens  as 
mailable  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  although  every  Postal 
Guide  printed  said  plainly  that  such 
was  not  the  case. 

Knowing  that  the  laws  in  force  be- 
tween the  two  countries  would  pro- 
hibit queens  from  the  mails  to  Can- 
ada, if  such  laws  were  executed,  I 
closed  my  article  thus:  "As  the 
queen  tratBc  is  assuming  large  pro- 
portions between  the  two  countries, 
I  would  suggest  that  a  better  way 
than  the  above  would  be  for  some  of 
the  bee-keepers  of  either  country, 
having  influence  with  the  postofflce 
departments,  to  see  if  a  law  cannot  be 
obtained  allowing  queens  to  pass  in 
the  mails  between  the  two  countries, 
thereby  avoiding  the  very  appearance 
ot  evil."  But  as  queens  were  allowed 
in  the  mails  we  settled  down  with 
folded  hands,  contented  to  let  things 
remain  as  they  were,  until  now  we 
are  rudely  awakened  by  queens  being 
returned  from  the  lines  as  "  unmail- 
able  to  Canada." 

On  May  IG,  among  a  lot  of  queens 
placed  in  our  postoffice,  was  a  choice 
selected  queen  directed  to  Ontario, 
Canada.  Four  days  later  the  same 
queen  came  back  with  "  unmailable 
to  Canada "  written  on  the  tag,  sent 
by  the  postmaster  at  Suspension 
Bridge,  N.  Y.  The  package  was 
directed  as  hundreds  of  such  going 
safely  had  been  before  it,  saying, 
"  Queen-bee  for  the  improvement  of 
stock,"  and  10  cents  in  postage  stamps 
affixed.  I  immediately  wrote  to  the 
Suspension  Bridge  postmaster  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Borodino,  N.  Y.,  May  21,  1886. 
Postmaster  at   Suspension  Bridge, 
N.  Y.— Dear  Sir  :    The  enclosed  tag 


you  will  doubtless  recognize  as  one 
attached  to  a  little  box  containing  a 
queen-bee  and  her  attendants,  which 
you  returned  to  our  postmaster  as 
unmailable  matter  to  Canada.  I  am 
aware  that  the  postal  regulations  say 
that  you  are  right,  but  to  lielp  ad- 
vance a  growing  industry,  both  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  post- 
masters ot  the  past  have  allowed 
queens  to  pass  to  and  from  Canada  as 
samples  of  merchandise  (which  they 
really  are),  much  to  the  advantage  of 
all  concerned.  I  have  sent  during 
the  past  five  years  hundreds  of  queens 
to  Canada,  all  of  which  have  gone 
safely,  since  1  wrote  queen-bee  for  the 
improvement  of  stock  on  the  tag.  Now, 
will  you  not  please  do  as  former  post- 
masters have  done,  and  help  advance 
our  industry  V  By  so  doing  you  will 
only  be  following  a  custom  of  the 
past,  and  receive  the  heart- felt  thanks 
of  bee-keepers  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Please 
reply  telling  me  what  I  may  expect, 
as  I  have  orders  for  a  score  or  more 
of  queens  from  Canada." 

The  following  is  his  reply  : 

"  Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y..  May  25, 
1886.— Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle— Dear  Sir  : 
You  letter  at  hand  this  a.m.  Post- 
masters who  have  allowed  bees  to 
pass  into  Canada  by  mail  have  not 
understood  the  rulings  of  the  post- 
offlce department.  By  reading  Note 
4  on  page  770,  in  the  January,  1886, 
Guide,  and  also  Note  20  on  page  753 
of  the  same  Guide,  you  will  see  that 
merchandise  is  not  mailable  to  Can- 
ada. 1  send  to  your  postmaster  a 
letter  which  I  have  from  the  depart- 
ment on  the  bee-question.  Please 
call  at  the  postoffice  and  see  this 
letter.  You  can  then  write  to  the 
department  and  ask  them  to  remedy 
the  matter.  We  cannot  allow  them 
to  pass  through  the  mail.— Wm.  Carr, 
P.M." 

Upon  calling  at  the  postoffice  I 
found  the  following  letter  in  the 
hands  of  our  postmaster : 

No.  71924  Canada. 

"Postofflce  Department,  Office  of 
Foreign  Mails,  Washington,  D.  C, 
May  6,  1886.— Sir  :  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  the  4th  inst..  inquiring  as  to 
the  rate  of  postage  applicable  to  bees 
addressed  to  Canada,  I  have  to  in- 
form you  that  the  transmission  of 
articles  of  merchandise  by  mail  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada 
is  limited  by  the  postal  arrangement 
in  force  between  the  two  countries  to 
bonafide  trade  patterns  or  samples  (spec- 
imens) not  exceeding  8  ounces  in 
weight,  and  that  articles  of  merchan- 
dise such  as  queen-bees,  sent  for  sale, 
in  execution  of  an  order  or  as  gifts, 
are  not  bonaflde  samples,  and  are  not 
transmissible  by  mail  from  one  coun- 
try to  the  other.  In  this  connection 
see  Note  4  of  foreign  postage  table  on 
page  770,  and  paragraphs  20  and  21  on 
page  753  of  the  United  States  Official 
Postal  Guide  for  January,  1886. — 
Nicholas  M.  Bell,  Superintendent  of 
Foreign  Mail. 

To  postmaster  at  Suspension  Bridge, 
N.  Y." 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  postmaster 
at  Suspension  Bridge  had  taken  occa- 
sion to  write  to  the  superintendent  of 
foreign  mails  12  days  before  I  mailed 
any  queens  to  ("anada.  What  caused 
him  to  do  so  is  unknown  to  me.  In  a 
dav  or  two  after  this  I  fitted  up  a  cage 
to  go  in  an  ordinary  letter  envelope, 
put  the  queen  in  and  mailed  it  via 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by  registered  mail.  As 
the  queen  arrived  safely  sent  in  two 
sealed  envelopes  (my  envelope  and 
the  register  envelope),  it  would  look 
as  if  our  precaution  regarding  the 
ventilation  of  queen-cages  is  not 
necessary. 

When  I  heard  that  the  queen  was 
safely  in  Canada,  I  again  wrote  to  the 
postmaster  at  Suspension  Bridge, 
thanking  him  for  so  kindly  returning 
the  queen  to  me  instead  of  detaining 
her  until  dead,  or  sending  it  to  the 
dead  letter  office.  I  also  showed  him 
from  letters  in  my  possession,  and 
from  clippings  from  the  bee- papers, 
that  queens  were  passing  through 
other  postoffices  to  Canada,  and  ask- 
ing if  he  could  not  allow  queens  to 
pass  until  arrangements  could  be 
made  and  a  new  law  rendered  which 
would  allow  queens  to  pass  legally.  I 
also  asked  him  how  he  came  to  stop 
queens  now  when  he  formerly  let 
them  pass.    Here  is  his  reply  : 

"  Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  June  4, 
1886.— G.  M.  Doolittle— Sir  :  \  our 
letter  ot  the  2d  at  hand.  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  allow  your  bees  to  pass  into 
Canada.  We  have  allowed  them  to 
pass  until  quite  recently,  and  then 
stopped  onlv  on  receiving  a  letter 
from  Washington  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  foreign  mails.  1  shall  at 
once  refer  your  letter  to  the  Depart- 
ment, and  hope  they  may  make  satis- 
factory arrangements. — Wm.  Carr,  P. 
M.— perD." 

I  have  written  to  the  Department 
to  see  what  can  be  done,  for  I*  have 
orders  waiting  for  some  2o  or  30 
queens,  with  more  still  arriving 
nearly  every  day.  As  the  matter  nov? 
stands.  Suspension  Bridge  is  barred 
against  us,  and  as  most  of  the  mail  to 
Ontario  passes  there  from  the  Jiast 
and  South,  our  traffic  must  stop  un- 
less something  can  be  done.  Now, 
brother  bee-keepers,  let  us  arise  and 
unfold  our  hands,  and  make  such  a 
"racket"  that  something  will  be 
done.  As  Prof.  Cook  did  us  such 
good  service  when  the  mails  of  the 
United  States  was  closed  against 
queens,  I  would  suggest  that  he,  by 
the  authority  of  the  Bee-Keepers' 
Union,  negotiate  with  the  Depiirt- 
ment  at  Washington,  and  in  Canada, 
to  see  if  we  cannot  be  protected  by  a 
law  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  our 
industry  in  both  these  countries. 
What  say  yon,  friend  Newman  V 

Borodino,©  N.  Y. 

[See  editorial  note  on  the  foregoing 
article  on  page  403.— Ed.] 


Convention  Notice. 

f^  The  5th  regular  meetinE  of  the  Hill  County 
Bee-keepers'  Association  will  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  July,  IH--*!,  at  the  apiary  of  Hon.  J.  M. 
McDaniel,  of  Peoria.  Tex.  At  the  same  time  and 
place  will  he  held  a  bee-keepers'  honey  picnic. 

H.  A.  Goodrich,  Sfc. 
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For  tbe  American  Bee  JouroaL 

Bee-Keeping  in  Tennessee, 


E.  C.   KEMPEK. 


The  past  spring  was  very  backward 
and  wet,  but  when  it  did  open  up  it 
came  off  very  dry,  so  that  bees  gatli- 
ered  but  very  little  honey  from  poplar, 
■which  is  counted  our  best  flow  liere. 
Yet  we  have  some  white  clover  here 
which  began  to  bloom  about  May  10, 
and  yielded  linely  for  a  few  days ;  but 
it  has  rained  the  most  of  the  time 
since— 28  days  out  of  30. 

I  have  about  2o0  colonies  of  bees  all 
in  movable-frame  hives,  and  have 
only  taken  off  about  1,000  pounds  of 
honey.  I  am  afraid  if  this  weatlier 
continues  two  weeks  longer  I  will  be 
obliged  to  feed.  Sour- wood  is  just 
coming  into  bloom,  but  unless  the 
weather  becomes  settled  very  soon 
there  will  be  no  honey  gathered  from 
it ;  that  is  about  tlie  last  that  we  can 
expect  any  surplus  from,  as  the  fall 
flow  is  very  light  here  ;  so  I  consider 
the  honey  crop  in  tliis  portion  of  the 
State  almost  a  complete  failure  for 
1886,  and  while  other  Northern  bee- 
men  are  reaping  a  good  harvest,  I 
shall  live  in  hopes  that  there  will  be 
a  harvest  for  us  another  year. 

The  bee-business  is  very  much  neg- 
lected here  in  the  South,  and  the  most 
of  the  bees   here    are    kept  in  "  log 

§ums,"  and  are  all  black  bees.  I 
ought  .50  colonies  of  Italian  bees, 
and  I  am  Italianizing  all  of  my  bees. 
I  lind  it  quite  difficult  to  get  the 
gueens  purely  mated,  as  the  country 
is  so  full  of  IJlack  bees,  and  especially 
the  sides  of  the  mountains. 
Pikeville,o+  Tenn.,  June  16,  1886. 


Prairie  Farmer. 


Bees  Deserting  tlieir  Hives,  etc, 

MRS.  L.  nARRISON. 


When  a  swarm  re  issues,  the  hive 
should  be  thoroughly  examined  to 
ascertain  the  cause,  for  their  is  sure 
to  be  one.  If  they  leave  silently  and 
alone,  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
the  queen  returned  to  her  former 
home,  and  the  bees  followed  suit. 
Sometimes  they  leave  the  hive  and 
cluster,  but  I  have  had  them  take  a 
"  bee-line "  for  the  woods  on  re- 
issuing. In  my  early  days  of  bee- 
keeping a  swarm  catne  out  several 
times  and  clustered ;  on  examining 
the  hive  I  found  the  entrance  to  be 
much  smaller  than  in  the  other  hives, 
and  they  left  because  tlie  ventilation 
was  insufficient.  A  swarm  once  emi- 
grated because  the  hot  sun  shone 
upon  the  hive  the  next  day  after 
hiving.  New  hives  that  have  been 
stored  in  a  close  room  where  there 
are  barrels  of  kerosene,  will  acquire 
an  odor  that  is  distasteful  to  bees,  and 
they  will  desert  them. 

While  writing  the  foregoing,  I  saw, 
through  the  window,  that  a  large 
swarm  of  bees  had  clustered  upon  the 
body  of  a  small  cherry  tree,  sur- 
rounded by  raspberry  bushes.  Hiving 
bees  from  the  bodies  of  trees,  fences 


and  stumps  is  not  the  pleasantest 
work  in  tlie  world,  but  it  must  be  met 
occasionally.  I  covered  the  raspberry 
bushes  with  a  sheet,  and  shook  the 
bees  into  a  dish-pan,  which  I  covered 
with  an  apron  and  carried  them  to 
the  hive  prepared  to  receive  them. 
After  I  thought  I  had  most  ot  the 
bees  hived,  I  discovered  a  large  clus- 
ter at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  another 
on  the  fence,  and  had  to  bring  the 
hive  there,  and  drive  them  into  it 
with  smoke.  If  they  had  clustered 
upon  the  branch  of  a  tree,  they  could 
have  been  secured  easier. 

Some  bee-keepers  claim  to  be  able 
to  entice  bees  to  cluster  wherever 
they  want  them  to.  I  have  tried 
these  bee-bobs,  time  and  again,  and 
have  never  been  able  to  get  the  bees 
to  notice  them  ;  have  fixed  up  devices 
resembling  small  clusters  ot  bees,  and 
with  bees  strung  on  threads  hanging 
from  them,  all  to  no  purpose.  I  once 
found  a  colony  of  bees  with  worker 
brood,  but  too  much  drone.  The  bees 
were  diminutive.  I  took  a  new  hive, 
brushed  the  bees  off  the  combs  and 
put  them  in  it,  placing  it  where  the 
old  one  stood,  with  a  queen  and  drone 
excluder  in  front,  thus  preventing 
their  entering  the  hive.  These  frames 
contained  brood  only  ;  these  were  put 
in  the  centreof  the  hive  with  division- 
beards  each  side,  after  shaving  the 
heads  off  the  drones,  with  an  uncap- 
ping knife.  I  pinched  the  head  off 
the  queen,  and  destroyed  the  drones 
as  they  were  prevented  from  entering 
the  hive  by  the  excluder.  The  bees 
will  build  queen-cells,  and  when  they 
are  capped  I  will  destroy  them,  and 
give  them  others  ready  to  emerge, 
reared  in  good  colonies.  There  is  as 
much  difference  in  bees  as  in  other 
stock,  and  those  who  keep  them  for 
profit,  cannot  afford  to  keep  scrubs. 
All  inferior  colonies  should  be  weeded 
out,  and  this  can  be  done  by  destroy- 
ing only  one  bee,  the  queen  or  mother. 
New  blood  should  be  introduced 
yearly  into  the  apiary  by  a  few  queens 
from  reliable  breeders. 

In  walking  among  the  hives,  I 
noticed  in  front  of  one  of  them  a  ball 
of  bees  as  large  as  a  walnut.  I  conjec- 
tured that  a  queen  was  in  the  centre 
of  this  nucleus,  and  poking  off  the 
bees,  and  thereby  getting  several 
stings,  found  I  was  correct.  I  caught 
the  queen,  held  her  in  my  closed 
hand,  and  procuring  a  queen-cage  to 
put  her  in,  went  into  a  closed  room 
before  a  window,  so  if  she  got  away, 
she  could  be  caught  upon  the  glass. 
I  did  not  discover  the  colony  to  which 
she  belonged,  as  all  the  bees  I  offered 
her  to,  rejected  her  ;  so  I  introduced 
her  into  a  queenless  colony. 

To  save  a  queen  when  balled,  throw 
the  entire  mass  into  water ;  then  self- 
preservation  will  occupy  the  attention 
of  each  bee,  and  she  can  be  picked 
out  without  danger  from  stings  or  of 
injuring  the  queen.  It  is  risky  to 
pick  off  the  bees  from  a  balled  queen, 
as  they  in  the  excitement  are  liable  to 
sting  her.  Queens  do  not  sting,  but 
the  sensation  of  holding  one  in  the 
closed  hand  is  peculiar. 

The  first  swarm  of  this  year  issued 
May  22.  There  would  probably  have 
been  earlier  ones  if   brood  had  not 


been  taken  from  the  strong  to  build 
up  the  weaker.  This  swarm  issued 
about  noon  and  clustered  upon  a 
small  peach  tree.  I  took  a  hive  full 
of  frames  of  comb  and  put  it  near  the 
cluster,  with  a  broad  cover  in  front  of 
it,  and  scraped  off  some  of  the  cluster 
with  my  hands  upon  the  cover  in  front 
of  the  hive,  and  drove  them  in  with  a 
little  smoke.  When  they  had  all  en- 
tered the  hive,  I  placed  it  upon  its 
summer  stand.  Some  bee-keepers 
recommend  putting  a  frame  of  un- 
sealed brood  into  the  hive  of  a  swarm 
to  prevent  its  leaving,  as  bees  do  not 
desert  uncapped  brood.  I  have  never 
found  this  necessary,  as  bees  will 
seldom  de-^ert  a  clean,  cool  hive, 
placed  in  the  shade  as  soon  as  put  in 
it.  If  old  hives  are  used,  they  have 
heretofore  been  thoroughly  cleansed  ; 
if  new  ones,  rinsed  with  cold  water 
to  remove  dust  and  freshen  them. 
Peoria,©  Ills. 

For  tne  Amertcaji  Bee  JoumaJ. 

Ttie  Caucasian  Bee. 

11.   E.   HILL. 


Having  had  the  pleasure  of  spend- 
ing the  season  of  18S5  in  the  "  \Vood- 
stock  Apiary,"  of  J.  B.  Hall,  in  Can- 
ada, I  took  great  interest  in  observing 
the  results  of  the  numerous  experi- 
ments which  were  constantly  being 
made.  Of  those  affording  the  most 
intense  interest  was  the  Caucasian 
bee.  They  are  a  trifle  smaller  than 
the  common  bee,  are  very  dark,  with 
a  distinct  silvery  band  bordering  each 
segment  of  the  abdomen,  and,  in 
mass,  present  a  bluish  cast. 

They  do  not  seem  to  know  how  to 
gather  honey.  One  of  the  assistants 
thought  that  "  they  went  to  the  Held 
to  get  what  thev  wanted  to  eat  in  the 
honey  season,  and  came  home  with- 
out any."  Although  they  are  accused 
of  being  unprolific,  I  believe  they  can 
I'ear  more  queens  and  drones  to  the 
square  inch  than  any  other  race  of 
bees  in  America.  If  the  apiarist  is 
so  kind  as  to  furnish  them  with 
plenty  of  nice  honey  (for  it  is  a  fact 
that  they  will  gather  scarcely  enough 
to  subsist  on,  when  other  colonies  are 
getting  from  10  to  20  pounds  per  day), 
their  energy  in  building  queen-cells 
is  remarkable,  (iueen-cells  stuck  to 
both  ends  of  each  comb  and  were 
scattered  promiscuously  over  the  sides 
of  not  only  the  combs,  but  actually 
attached  by  the  dozen  to  the  sicks  of 
the  hive;  then  up-stairs  in  the  section- 
boxes  until  the  apiarist  has  queen- 
cells  "  by  the  pound." 

Another  peculiarity  (but  one  in 
their  favor)  is  their  gentle  disposition. 
The  Caucasian  is  the  strain  of  bees  to 
which  Mr.  Hall  referred  at  the  On- 
tario Bee-Keepers'  Convention  held 
at  Toronto,  on  Sept.  10,  1885,  when  he 
said  "  they  were  the  quietest  bees  he 
had  ever  handled."  But  somehow  the 
Bee  Journal's  correspondent,  on 
page  579  of  the  volume  for  that  year, 
makes  him  to  say  "  Carniolans  "  in- 
stead. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  handle  them  so  roughly  as  to  cause 
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them  to  attack  and  sting  the  operator; 
but  do  not  think  that  "  they  can't;" 
for  if  by  any  means  one  should  be 
squeezed  or  otherwise  forced  to  do  so, 
the  operator  would  soon  be  convinced 
to  the  contrary.  They  appear  to  be 
very  hardy  winterers.  As  j\[r.  Hall 
did  not  value  them  at  all  after  having 
tested  Ihem,  he  took  no  pains  in 
preparing  them  for  winter ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  disadvantages  with 
which  they  had  to  contend,  they  came 
through  the  disastrous  winter  of  1884- 
85  in  good  condition. 

When  crossed  with  Mr.  Hall's 
"  comb  honey "  bee,  they  are  very 
prolific  as  comb-honey  producers,  and 
are  beautiful  as  well  as  gentle.  With 
these  bees  the  apiarist  runs  no  risk 
of  being  left  with  unlinished  comb 
honey  on  hand  afterthe  honey  season, 
even  though  they  might  have  had  one 
or  two  e.xtra  supers  during  the  whole 
season. 

In  entering  the  sections  they  occupy 
one  row  across  the  super  (or  perhaps 
two  rows,  or  even  more  if  the  colony 
is  very  strong),  leaving  other  rows 
having  fovuidalion  without  touching 
it.  Sometimes,  after  finishing  several 
supers,  and  the  season  is  nearly 
closed,  if  another  is  given  them  in 
removing  them,  the  apiarist  will  find 
one  row  (perhaps  across  the  end  of  the 
super)  nicely  finished  without  having 
drawn  out  any  other  foundation. 
Honey  capped  by  these  bees  is  easily 
distinguished  from  any  other.  The 
cappings  do  not  show  "the  side-walls 
of  the  cells,  as  does  that  capped  by 
other  bees;  but  it  presents  a  flat, 
wrinkled  appearance. 

Titusville,^  Pa. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

SDiflers  anfl  Empty  Comtis,  etc, 

8— JOSEPH  IJEATH,  (19—29). 

In  answering  Query,  No.  258, 1  was 
surprised  that  there  was  not  one  of 
the  answers  that  mentioned  the  plan 
made  known  by  Father  Langstroth 
last  year,  in  the  Bee  -Journal, 
namely,  introducing  spiders  where 
the  empty  combs  are  kept,  to  eat  the 
moth  or  miller's  eggs.  I  stored  mine 
in  supers  and  piled  them  one  on  top 
of  the  other,  last  fall,  and  left  them 
there  until  I  wanted  them  this  spring. 
I  put  the  last  in  use  a  few  days  ago, 
and  I  did  not  see  a  sign  of  moth. 
They  were  piled  in  an  empty  bin  in  a 
granary,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  find 
spiders  in  the  spring  1  put  one  or  two 
in  each  pile,  and  by  that  time  I  found 
they  were  going  there  themselves. 

My  supers  are  simply  boxes  the 
size  and  depth  of  the  hive  without 
top  or  bottom,  so  that  the  spiders 
could  go  from  top  to  bottom  through 
each  tier.  I  have  just  examined  a 
box  of  pieces  of  comb  that  was  beside 
the  other,  but  was  closed  until  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  I  found  only 
a  sign  of  moth,  and  this  after  having 
a  very  early  and  warm  spring,  so  that 
I  have  corn  now  in  tassel. 

Bees  have  been  booming  here  for 
nearly  three  weeks  on  white  and 
Alsike  clover,  but  the  first  few  days 


it  came  into  bloom  the  bees  were 
killing  drones.  It  had  been  very  dry, 
but  we  then  had  a  good  shower,  and 
the  bees  began  to  hum.  "Wehave  had 
a  shower  once  a  week  since,  so  they 
are  still  happy— and  so  is  their  keeper. 
Corning,  p  Iowa,  June  17, 1886. 


m  Bee-Motli, 


Mr.  C.  W.  Banker,  of  Menomonee, 
Wis.,  asks  the  following  about  the 
bee-moth,  dated  June  17, 1886  : 

I  would  like  to  ask  through  the  Bee 
Journal  how  the  moth  gets  into  the 
hive.  I  am  told  that  moth  eggs  are 
deposited  first  in  the  flowers,  and 
then  gathered  up  in  the  pollen  by  the 
bees,  carried  to  the  hives  and  de- 
posited in  the  cells  with  the  pollen, 
and  there  hatched  out  into  moth 
worms.  If  this  is  so  it  would  be 
worth  a  good  deal  to  me  to  know. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote 
the  following  from  Prof.  Cook's  Man- 
ual, in  order  to  satisfy  our  corres- 
pondent : 

The  bee-moth  [Oalleria  Cereana)  be- 
longs to  the  family  of  snout  moths, 


Fig.  l.-Bee  Moth. 

Pyralida;.  This  snout  is  not  the 
tongue,  but  the  palpi,  which  fact  was 
not  known  by  Mr.  Langstroth,  who  is 
usually  so  accurate,  as  he  essayed  to 
correct  Dr.  Harris,  who  stated  cor- 
rectly, that  the  tongue,  the  ligula,  was 
"very  short  and  hardly  visible."  This 
family  includes  the  destructive  hop 
moth,  and  the  noxious  meal  and  clover 
moths,  and  its  members  are  very 
readily  recognized  by  their  unusually 
long  palpi,  the  so-called  snouts. 

The  eggs  of  the  bee-moth  are  white, 
globular  and  very  small.  These  are 
usually  pushed  into  crevices  by  the 
female  moth  as  she  extrudes  them, 
which  she  can  easily  do  by  aid  of  her 
spy-glass-like  ovipositor.  They  may 
be  laid  in  the  hive,  in  the  crevice 
underneath  it  or  about  the  entrance. 
Soon  these  eggs  hatch,  when  the  gray, 
dirty-looking  caterpillars,  with  brown 
heads,  seek  the  comb  on  which  they 
feed.  To  better  protect  themselves 
from  the  bees,  they  wrap  themselves 
in  a  silken  tube,  which  they  have 
powertospin.  They  remain  in  this 
tunnel  of  silk  during  all  their  growth, 
enlarging  it  as  they  eat.  Bv  looking 
closely,  the  presence  of  the"se  larva; 
may  be  known  by  this  robe  of  glisten- 
ing silk,  as  it  extends  in  branching 
outlines  along  the  surface  of  the 
comb.  A  more  speedy  detection, even, 
than  the  defaced  comb,  comes  from 
the  particles  of  comb,  intermingled 
with  the  powder-like  droppings  of  the 
caterpillars,  which  will  always  be 
seen  on  the  bottom-board  in  case  the 


moth-larvae  are  at  work.  Soon,  in 
three  or  four  weeks,  the  larva;  are  full 
grown.  Now  the  six  jointed,  and  the 
ten  prop  legs— making  sixteen  in  all, 
the  usual  number  of  caterpillars— are 
plainly  visible.  These  larvie  are  about 
an  inch  long,  and  show,  by  their 
plump  appearance,  that  they  at  least, 
can  digest  comb.  They  now  spin  their 


Fig-.  2. — Motli-fiitcn  Comb. 

cocoons,  either  in  some  crevice  about 
the  hive,  or,  if  very  numerous,  singly 
(Fig.  3,  a)  or  in  clusters  (Fig.  3,  6)  on 
the  comb,  or  even  in  the  drone-cells 
(Fig.  3,  c)  in  which  they  become  pupse, 
and  in  two  weeks,  even  less,  some- 
times, during  the  extreme  heat  of 
summer,  the  moths  again  appear.  In 
winter,  they  may  remain  as  pupae  for 
months.  The  moths  or  millers — 
sometimes  incorrectly  called  moth- 
millers— are  of  an  obscure  gray  color, 
and  thus  so  mimic  old  boards,  that 
they  are  very  readily  passed  unob- 
served by  the  apiarist.  Tbey  are 
about  ?|  of  an  inch  long,  and  expand 
nearly  1,14  inches.  The  females  are 
darker  than  the  males,  possess  a 
longer  snout,  and  are  usually  a  little 
larger.  The  wings,  when  the  moths 
are  quiet,  are  flat  on  the  back  for  a 


Fig-.  3.— Cocoons. 

narrow  space,then  slope  very  abruptly. 
They  rest  by  day,  yet,  when  disturb- 
ed, will  dart  forth  with  great  swift- 
ness, so  Reaumur  styled  them  "  nim- 
ble-footed." They  are  active  by 
night,  when  they  essay  to  enter  the 
hive  and  deposit  their  one  or  two 
hundred  eggs.  If  the  females  are  held 
in  the  hand  they  will  often  extrude 
their  eggs ;  in  fact,  they  have  been 
known  to  do  this  even  after  the  head 
and  thorax   were   severed  from  the 
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abdomen,  and  still  more  strange, 
while  the  latter  was  being  dissected. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  these  are 
two-brooded,  the  tirst  mothsoccurriiig 
in  May,  the  second  in  August.  Yet, 
as  I  have  seen  these  motlis  in  every 
month  from  May  to  September,  and 
as  I  have  proved  by  actual  observa- 
tion that  they  may  pass  from  egg  to 
moth  in  less  than  six  weeks,  I  think 
under  favorable  conditions  there  may 
be  even  three  broods  a  year.  It  is 
true  that  the  varied  conditions  of 
temperature— as  the  moth  larvte  may 
grow  in  a  deserted  hive,  in  one  with 
few  bees,  or  one  crowded  with  bee- 
life— will  have  much  to  do  with  the 
rapidity  of  development.  Circum- 
stances may  so  retard  growth  and 
development  that  there  may  not  be 
more  than  two,  and  possibly,  in  ex- 
treme cases,  more  than  one  brood  in  a 
season. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Quinby  that  a 
freezing  temperature  will  kill  these 
insects  in  all  stages,  while  Mr.  Bet- 
singer  thinks  that  a  deserted  hive  is 
safe,  neither  of  which  assertions  are 
correct.  I  have  seen  hives,  whose 
bees  were  killed  by  the  severe  winter, 
crowded  with  mothpupseorchrysalids 
the  succeeding  summer.  I  have  sub- 
jected l;oth  larvffi  and  pupoe  to  the 
freezing  temperature  without  injur- 
ing them.  I  believe,  in  very  mild 
winters,  the  moth  and  the  chrysalids 
might  be  so  protected  as  to  "escape 
unharmed,  even  outside  the  hive.  It 
is  probable  too,  that  the  insects  may 
pass  the  winter  in  any  one  of  the 
various  stages. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Anotlier  Canadian  Apiary. 


B.  F.  HOLTEKMANK. 


Another  Canadian  apiarist  who  has 
for  quite  a  number  of  years  attended 
the  Xorth  American  Bee-Keepers' 
Conventions,  and  is  known  to  many, 
is  Mr.  S.  T.  Pettit,  of  Belmont,  Ont., 
President  of  the  Ontario  Bee-Keepers' 
Association.  Like  Mr.  Hall,  of 
Woodstock,  Ont.,  Mr.  Pettit  can 
rarely  be  induced  to  contribute  to  a 
bee-paper.  He  is  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  idea  that  bee-keeping  should 
not  be  held  up  in  too  bright  (or  per- 
haps in  bright)  colors,  and  no  one 
should  be  induced  to  become  a  bee- 
keeper—if anything,  discourage  the  idea 
a  little. 

Mr.  Pettit's  bees,  consisting  of 
some  SO  colonies,  were  apparently  in 
very  good  condition,  his  winter  loss 
being  '2  colonies.  The  bees  have  here- 
tofore been  wintered  on  the  summer 
stands  with  a  rough  clamp  about 
them,  wiiich  gives  ample  packing  all 
around ;  but  material  was  already 
upon  the  ground  for  a  cellar  with  a 
frost  proof  honey-room  above,  and  in 
future  the  calculations  are  that  the 
bees  will  be  wintered  in-doors.  The 
reasons  given  are:  As  our  country 
becomes  more  and  more  devoid  of 
forest  and  shelter,  the  climate  be- 
comes more  and  more  unsuitable  for 
our  bees,  and  to  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults Mr.  Pettit  thinks  that  we  must 
winter  our  bees  in-doors. 


The  hive  used  by  Mr.  P.  has  a 
wider  frame  than  the  Gallup,  and  I 
think  slightly  less  shallow.  Like  in 
Mr.  Hall's  apiary,  the  lower  story  is 
disturbed  but  little  ;  perforated  metal 
is  used  between  the  lower  and  upper 
story,  and  from  the  latter  the  honey 
is  extracted.  The  honey  is  permitted 
to  be  pretty  well  capped  before  ex- 
tracting. The  system  of  extracting 
before  the  honey  is  ripe,  and  evaporat- 
ing in  cases  has  been  tried  with  the 
result  being  an  inferior  honey,  and 
has  been  discarded. 

Mr.  Pettit  has  a  fairly  good  locality. 
On  his  farm,  which  his  son  works, 
there  are  some  line  linden  trees ; 
Alsike  clover,  too,  has  been  grown 
successf ully.yielding  a  very  handsome 
return.  I  was  a  little  surprised  that 
Mr.  Pettit  should  liave  let  his  neigh- 
bors know  about  the  proHt  to  be 
derived  from  raising  Alsike  clover 
seed— the  market  for  it, like  the  honey 
market,  might  become  glutted  in  con- 
sequence ;  certainly  many  in  the 
vicinity  are  sowing  it.  But  it  only 
shows  us  that  even  our  shrewdest 
men  will,  in  unguarded  moments, 
"  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag." 

Mr.  Pettit's  results,  as  to  honey 
yield,  are  about  the  same  as  those  of 
Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Feeding  sugar  to  the  bees  for  win- 
ter stores  has  also  been  resorted  to, 
but  discarded.  The  result  of  such 
feeding  was  that  some  men  looked 
with  marked  suspicion  upon  the  prac- 
tice;  then,  as  a  bee-keeper,  it  was 
throwing  so  much  more  honey  upon 
the  market,  and  when  it  required 
more  of  an  effort  to  dispose  of  honey, 
the  entire  transaction  from  its  various 
stand-point  was  considered  injudicious 
and  unprohtable. 

I  here  saw  a  case  of  drones  having 
wintered  in  a  colony  not  queenless. 
Mr.  Pettit  says  it  will  occur  rarely,  as 
they  disappear  within  a  few  days. 

Brantford,  Ont. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Oiieens  anfl  Swarains, 


J.  n.   ANDRE. 


I  noticed  on  page  379  of  the  Bee 
JouKNAL,  Mr.  O.  P.  Miner's  open 
questions.  In  regard  to  piping  of 
queens  before  the  old  queen  leaves 
the  hive,  I  am  not  sure,  neither  am  I 
sure  of  a  young  queen  hatching  before 
the  old  queen  leaves  the  hive,  but  it 
is  quite  probable  they  do  on  many 
occasions.  In  a  good,  strong  colony 
that  would  cast  a  swarm  on  the  mor- 
row, providing  the  weather  was  suit- 
able, and  if  one  of  those  long-con- 
tinued cold  storms  come  on  that  we 
sometimes  have  at  summer  solstice, 
which  might  keep  them  back  two  or 
three  days  (for  tirst  swarms  hardly 
ever  come  forth  in  bad  weather),  it 
would  be  nothing  strange  if  a  young 
queen  should  leave  tlie  cell,  and  the 
hive  also,  with  the  tirst  swarm.  I  do 
not  recollect  of  ever  seeing  more  than 
one  queen  with  a  swarm,  which  I  was 
sure  was  an  old  queen,  but  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  five  queens  in  plain 
sight  at  once  with  one  swarm,  and  a 
small  one  at  tliat. 


I  do  not  believe  queens  ever  make 
war  upon  each  other  in  the  parent 
colony,  no  matter  how  many  there 
may  be  after  they  come  forth  from 
thecell.  I  think  that  is  the  reason 
they  sometimes  have  such  a  swarm- 
ing fever,  and  keep  it  up  until  there 
is  only  one  queen  left,  and  leave  the 
colony  so  weak  that  it  is  an  easy  prey 
for  swarms.  Last  season  I  had  a  col- 
ony that  cast  five  swarms.  I  think 
that  a  young  queen  came  out  with  the 
lirst  swarm,  met  the  drone,  returned 
to  tlie  parent  colony  and  deposited  a 
few  eggs,  and  the  last  swarms  were  her 
offspring  instead  of  the  old  queen's. 

The  queen  is  superseded  much 
oftenerthan  most  bee-keepers  imag- 
ine. Ijast  season  fully  one-half  of  my 
first  swarms  had  young  queens.  Quite 
often  a  colony  will  swarm  every  other 
day,  and  sometimes  each  day,  until 
they  have  cast  three  or  four  swarms 
(small  ones).  This  is  caused  by  a 
loss  of  the  queen,  superseding,  or 
otherwise.  It  is  always  best  to  re- 
turn one  or  two  of  the  last  swarms, 
wliere  more  than  two  are  cast,  unless 
increase  is  wanted,  and  then  there  is 
a  chance  of  giving  up  the  old  colony 
to  worms,  and  the  weak  swarms  will 
hardly  ever  pull  through  the  winter. 

I  hardly  ever  have  any  trouble  in 
putting  two  or  three  small  swarms 
together ;  if  they  are  agitated  too 
much,  smoke  them  a  little,  and 
sprinkle  them  with  water  every  time 
they  act  like  separating.  After  tliey 
have  been  in  the  hive  one  night,  they 
rarely  ever  separate.  A  few  days  ago 
I  had  a  colony  cast  a  third  swarm.  It 
was  in  one  of  these  nuisances,  a  box- 
hive,  and  as  I  had  fixed  a  case  on  it 
containing  18  sections,  and  was  calcu- 
lating on  getting  some  surplus  from 
it  in  a  week  or  two,  I  left  the  swarm 
about  six  quarts  of  bees,  which  came 
out  at  2  p.m.,  and  the  next  day  at  7 
p.m.  I  returned  it,  and  it  gave  me  no 
further  trouble. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  by  sev?ral  that 
it  did  not  pay  to  feed  colonies  in  the 
spring  that  were  in  fair  condition  I 
think  tliat  depends  on  circumstances, 
but  of  one  thing  I  feel  assured,  I  can 
get  surplus  earlier  by  feeding,  than 
without.  Early  feeding  will  Mil  the 
brood-chamber,  or  at  least  keep  the 
stores  good,  and  will  stimulate  early 
breeding.  IJiscontimie  feeding  at  the 
time  fruit  begins  to  bloom.  They  will 
hardly  ever  start  queen-cells  in  ttiis 
latitude  until  clover  blooms.  The 
feeding  and  fruit  bloom  together  will 
give  them  plenty  of  stores  and  brood, 
which  will  be  hatched,  and  will  be  of 
just  the  right  age  to  gatlier  the  crop 
of  clover  honey.  'One  of  my  colonies 
gave  me  40  pounds  of  surplus  by  June 
17,  and  is  now  busily  at  work  on  32 
small  sections.  This  is  by  the  natural 
work  of  the  bees  too,  without  any 
contracting  of  the  brood-chamber.  If 
the  season  is  good,  I  will  divide  it 
wlien  they  get  the  second  case  full, 
and  then  try  and  get  30  pounds  from 
each  during  the  buckwheat  bloom, 
which  will  satisfy  me,  making  130 
pounds  from  one  colony,  and  one  good 
swarm,  without  any'labor,  only  by 
dividing,  and  putting  on  and  taking 
off  tlie  cases. 

Lockwood,?  N.  Y. 
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Read  iit  the  Rhode  Iflund  t'onvenlion. 

Alsike  ClOYer,  Honey  Ripening,  etc, 


SAJIUEL  CUSHMAN. 


All  writers  for  agricultural  and  bee 
papers  asree  as  to  the  superior  quali- 
ties of  Alsike  over  other  clovers  for 
pasturage  or  honey,  having  tine  stalks 
and  little  woody  libre  it  is  eaten  clean 
by  all  stock  and  yields  heavily,  often 
producing  three  tons  of  good  hay  per 
acre.  It  is  said  as  a  fertilizer  for 
land  it  has  no  superior  if  an  equal. 
While  it  pays  well  as  a  farm  crop,  it 
is  also  our  best  crop  for  honey,  and 
all  bee-keepers  recommend  it  in  the 
highest  terms,  as  will  be  seen  by  read- 
ing the  reports  of  all  the  bee-keepers' 
conventions  held  last  winter.  It  is 
claimed  that  as  great  yields  may  be 
obtained  from  it  as  from  basswood, 
and  the  quality  of  honey  much 
superior. 

J.  M.  Hicks,  of  Battle  Ground,  Ind., 
says  in  a  late  article  in  the  Canadian 
Bee  Journal:  "  We  have  no  hesitancy 
in  saying  that  Alsike  clover  will  pro- 
duce 500  pounds  of  the  richest  and 
best  honey  per  acre  in  a  good  season." 
As  a  seed  crop  it  pays  well,  the  seed 
bringing  from  $0  toSV  per  bushel,  and 
an  acre  frequently  yields  4  bushels  of 
seed.  Mr.  C.  ^l.  Goodspeed,  of  Thorn 
Hill,  N.  Y..  gives  the  net  profit  on 
his  crop  as  560  per  acre,  and  speaks 
of  the  hay  as  the  best  he  ever  fed. 

If  the  bee-keepers  of  Rhode  Island 
are  to  supply  the  State  they  will  have 
to  offer  something  better  than  dark 
honey,  and  if  each  one  will  distribute 
among  his  neighbors  every  spring  a 
bushel  or  two  of  this  clover,  I  believe 
we  would  soon  be  able  to  compete 
with  any  honey  in  the  country,  and 
to  keep  100  colonies  with  profit  in  the 
same  area  that  now  supports  but  ten. 
Vermont  produced  IfciO  tons,  and 
Maine  192  tons  of  honey  the  past  sea- 
son, and  much  of  it  was  from  clover. 

Alsike  clover  does  best  on  clay  or 
wet  land,  and  is  sometimes  unsatis- 
factory on  dry  or  light  soil.  It  is  said 
to  be  hardy,  and  does  not  easily  win- 
ter-kill. From  I  to  6  pounds  are  sown 
per  acre.  Part  of  the  piece  can  be 
mowed  before  it  blossoms,  and  fed  to 
stock.  It  will  then  blossom  late  after 
the  usual  bloom  is  over.  From  this 
it  would  be  seen  that  by  a  compara- 
tively small  outlay  we  will  get  it  back 
a  hundred  fold,  besides  benefitting 
the  parties  who  raise  the  crop. 

The  poison  of  the  bee  is  found  to  be 
mostly  formic  acid,  which  we  are 
told  is  a  great  preservative,  and  that 
the  raw  nectar  of  flowers,  mostly  nat- 
ural sugar  and  water  by  evaporation, 
and  the  addition  of  this  acid  by  the 
bees  is  changed  to  the  smooth, mellow 
sweet  known  as  honey.  A  plentiful 
supply  of  this  acid  is  necessary  or  the 
change  will  be  slow  and  imperfect 
It  is  also  said  that  bees  are  able  to 
cure  foul  brood  and  similar  diseases 
by  its  use. 

Now  it  is  not  proven  that  a  gentle 
bee  has  a  deficient  secretion  of  formic 
acid,  or  that  bees  that  sting  readily 
have  any  more;  but  until  we  know 
more  about  it,  I  shall  favor  this  view, 
and  shall  not  object  to  stinging  bees 


as  long  as  I  am  able  to  protect  myself 
from  their  venom  when  they  are  dis- 
turbed. 

Much  honey  is  capped  that  is  not 
ripe,  and  is  sold  in  that  shape  ;  but  it 
is  much  oftener  the  case  with  ex- 
tracted honey.  Evaporation  may 
thicken,  but  I  cannot  believe  it  will 
ripen  it.  When  working  for  comb 
honey  I  shall  depend  upon  hybrids, 
but  if  working  for  extracted  honey  or 
keeping  bees  for  pleasure,  I  should 
keep  pure  Italians. 

Pawtucket,5  K- 1- 


For  tne  American  B,;e  Jonrnau 


Inyentions— "Axesto(jM"etc. 


JA3IES  HEDDON. 


Number  25  has  just  been  laid  upon 
my  desk.  Seeing  the  name  of  0.  W. 
Dayton  (who  wrote  an  article  in  last 
Gleanings  relative  to  the  rights  of 
bee-keepers,  which  I  should  like  to 
see  copied  into  the  Ajieuican  Bee 
Jouknal),  I  at  once  read  the  article 
which  relates  to  my  favorite  branch 
of  apiculture,  —  hive-construction. 
While  from  my  stand-point  I  do  not 
conceive  that  the  arrangement  he 
describes  is  at  all  practical,  that  it 
will  ever  meet  the  wants  of  producers 
of  honey,  yet  I  am  conscious  that  I 
may  be  in  error,  and  I  am  glad  to 
learn  that  Mr.  D.  recognizes  his  right 
to  the  results  of  his  labors,  prove 
they  more  or  less. 

But  I  wish  to  take  issue  with  him 
in  regard  to  the  "  ax  to  grind  "  state- 
ment, found  near  the  close  of  his 
article.  I  do  not  see  why  he  should 
acknowledge  any  such  motive.  If  he 
wrote  for  the  purpose  of  extolling  the 
merits  of  the  manufacture  described, 
with  a  pecuniary  end  in  view,  I 
should  call  that  "  an  ax  to  grind,"  but 
simply  because  he  is  the  inventor  and 
patentee  of  what  he  believes  to  be  an 
improvement  in  one  art,  does  that 
rightfully  exclude  him  from  giving 
his  best  thoughts  to  us  V  We  want 
the  best  he  knows.  We  acknowledge 
his  right  to  the  patent,  and  we  ex- 
pect nothing  else  than  that  he  would 
patent  the  result  of  his  best  thoughts. 

One  editor  complained  that  my 
book  was  too  much  like  an  advertise- 
ment ;  that  it  described  and  extolled 
one  hive,  and  that  was  the  one  I  used; 
one  I  had  invented  and  patented. 
Well,  is  that  strange  V  I  know  that 
some  other  books  illustrate  and  de- 
scribe numerous  hives,  and  rather 
leave  the  reader  to  "  choose  ye" — 
partly  in  the  dark,  not  only  as  to 
which  might  be  the  best  hive,  but 
even  which  the  writer  thinks  is  best. 
As  I  stated  in  the  introduction  to  my 
book,  I  wrote  it  from  my  own  stand- 
point of  18  years'  experience  as  a 
specialist ;  not  to  take  the  place  of 
any  other  work,  but  merely  to  supple- 
ment the  several  good  books  already 
out. 

Should  I  write  a  book  and  omit  the 
most  important  branch  of  the  indus- 
try ;  the  one  which  I  had  made  a 
special  study — the  hive  V  Surely  not. 
Well,  as  I  desired  to  make  the  work  as 
short    concise  and  cheap  as  possible, 


should  I  have  described  a  lot  of  hives 
I  considered  inferior  V  If  so,  should 
I  have  stated  that  I  so  considered 
them  y  What  would  the  gentleman 
have  said  then  V  Have  I  not  the  same 
right  and  duty  before  me  to  state  my 
choice  in  hives  as  well  as  queen-cages 
or  methods  of  preventing  after- 
swarms  V 

If  I  do  place  before  the  reader  what 
I  claim  to  be  the  best  hive,  should  not 
that  claim  accord  with  my  honest 
belief  V  Would  1  patent  a  hive  which 
I  thought  inferior,  and  thus  inien- 
tionally  throw  away  my  time  jurl 
money  ?  If  I  sell  a  hive  should  I  not 
sell  the  one  I  thought  valuable  enough 
to  patent  and  use  ?  Should  I  pat- 
ent and  use  one  and  sell  another  y  I 
thought,  and  still  more  firmly  believe 
that  niv  new  hive  is  the  best  bee-hive 
ever  used.  If  I  had  not,  I  should 
never  have  patented  it. 

Will  some  one  please  tell  me  what 
I  should  have  done  about  the  hive- 
matter  when  writing  a  book,  the  in- 
spiring motive  of  which  undertaking 
was  to  describe  implements  and 
methods  that  would  prove  a  help  to 
the  reader,  more  and  more  practical 
as  time  rolled  along,  and  do  honor  to 
the  writer  V 

I  wrote  this  argument  in  reply  to 
the  unjust  editorial,  but  it  was  re- 
fused a  place  where  the  readers  of  the 
former  could  see  it.  I  hope  that  some 
who  read  that  will  also  read  this  arti- 
cle. The  charge  was  utterly  ill- 
founded,  and  very  easily  proven  so, 
but  I  could  not  be  heard. 

I  desire  to  say  that  the  AMEiacAN 
Bee  Journal  is  the  only  paper  in 
which  I  have  always  been  allowed  the 
rights  that  I  thought  belonged  to  me 
— the  only  place  where  I  could  hold  a 
successful  controversy  with  the  editor 
when  I  had  the  right  on  my  side,  and 
the  ability  to  prove  it.  I  am  by  no 
means  the  only  complainant.  It  is 
but  just  to  add  that  in  late  years 
Gleanings  h-As  done  me  justice.  Let 
us  be  honest,  fair  and  just.  Let  us 
be  friendly,  and  be  very  careful  of 
how  we  allow  jealorsy  to  warp  our 
judgment.  We  can  be  plain,  bold 
and  vigorous  in  our  discussions  of 
important  principles,  and  yet  not  be 
false  to  ourselves  or  others.  To  claim 
as  our  own  that  which  we  know  be- 
longs to  another,  to  impute  false 
motives  to  another,  are  all  soul-stains 
that  are  not  good  to  sleep  with. 

Dowagiac,  P  Mich. 


For  ttie  American  Bee  Joumai. 


SeasonaWe  SiMestions, 


II.  o.  keuschke. 


We  have  bee-associations  without 
number,  and  although  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  commune  with  the  fraternity, 
I  would  like  something  more  practi- 
cal ;  something  that  will  yield  dollars 
and  cents.  Let  us  make  up  and  offer 
large  prizes  for  information  that  will 
create  a  greater  demand  for  honey ; 
apply  it  to  various  uses  for  which  it  is 
not.  now  employed.  Would  it  not  be 
good  if  a  drink  was  made  that  would 
be  as  freely  drank  as  lemonade  V    It 
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could  be  made  in  extensive  establish- 
ments, shipped  in  kegs  or  bottles ! 
How  to  malse  the  best  viiiea;ai-  so  that 
it  can  be  made  to  rival  cider  vinegar. 
Give  SI, 000  or  more  if  soinetliing  good 
can  be  attained.  Give  enough  so  that 
our  best  scientists  will  experiment  in 
that  line. 

I  have  also  thought  we  should  have 
suitable  receptacles  in  which  to  sell 
our  honey,  so  that  it  may  be  placed 
directly  on  the  table  (I  mean  ex- 
tracted honey).  A  vessel  which  will 
show  at  a  "glance  that  it  contains 
honey ;  no  readiug  of  label  or  word 
from  the  landUidy.  For  instance,  a 
glass  bee  hive  of  the  old  straw  pat- 
tern, with  a  large  queen-bee  for  faucet 
at  the  fly-hole.  By  prpssing  or  lifting 
the  wings  between  the  thumb  and 
finger,  the  honey  may  flow  from  the 
queen's  mouth.  Such  a  thing  would 
take.    It  could  be  made  of  silver  or 

fold,  and  be  an  ornamenton  any  table. 
Vhen  once  such  a  receptale  is  owned, 
it  will  be  kept  Hlled  with  honey.  No 
one  would  debase  her  or  himself  by 
putting  syrup  in  it.  Or,  again,  make 
them  like  syrup  cups  new  in  use,  but 
for  tlie  top  there  sliould  be  a  bee-liive; 
also  the  word  honey  in  gold  in  front 
of  the  body  of  the  cup,  fixed  between 
the  glass  as  fancy  saloon  bottles  are 
now  made. 

Believe  me  there  is  money  in  the 
above  suggestions,  more  than  in  dis- 
cussing "  theories  "  or  "  problems." 
Necedah.0  Wis. 


Local  Convention  Directory. 


188ti.  Time  and  place  of  Meeting. 

July  6.— Hill  County,  at  Peoria,  Tex. 

H.  A.  Goodrich,  Sec,  Maeaey,  Te,x. 

July  16.-Marshall  f^o..  at  Maralialltown.  Iowa. 

J.  W.  Sanders,  Sec.,  LeGrand,  Iowa. 

Aut'.  31.— Starli  County,  at  Canton,  O. 

Marl£  Thomson,  Sec,  Canton,  O. 

Sept.  4.— Sheboygan  Co.,  at  Sheboygan  Falla.Wis. 
Mattle  B.  Thomas  Sec,  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis. 

Oct.  7.- Wis.  Lake  Shore  Center,  at  Kiel,  Wis. 

Ferd  Zastrow,  8ec.,  Millhome,  Wis. 

Oct.  12— 14.— North  American,  at  lndianapoli5f.Ind. 
F.  L.  Dougherty,  Sec,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Oct.  1!),  20.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ills. 
J.  M.  llambaugh.  Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 

Dec.  1,  2.— Michigan  State,  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich, 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec,  Clinton,  Mich. 

|y"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.- Bd. 


Immense  Flow  of   Honey.— Wm. 

Bitzer,  Wheeling, 5  W.  Va.,  on  June 
17,  18S6,  says  : 

During  the  past  week  we  have  had 
an  immense  flow  of  honey  from  white 
clover.  At  present  it  is  very  cool, 
but  the  prospect  is  fair  for  a  good 
crop  of  most  excellent  honey. 


Building  Worker  Comb.— Charles 

Mitchell,  Molesworth,  Out.,  on  June 

23,  1886,  writes : 

I  have  been  innocently  following 
the  advice  of  Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson, 
in  answer  to  Query,  No.  264,  by  liiving 
large  first  swarms  on  C  empty  frames 
wiih  starters  }^-inch  wide,  and  on 
the  sixth  and  seventh  days  putting  on 
upper  stories  ;  and  1  thought  I  was 
stealing  a  march  on  the  use  of  comb 
foundation.  However,  I  am  always 
a  little  suspicious,  and  looked  into  the 
hives  to  see  what  was  going  on,  when 
to  my  disgust  I  found  that  they  were 
completely  ruined.  There  was  not  a 
worker  comb  the  size  of  my  hand,  in 
the  six  hives.  Had  1  followed  the 
same  advice  this  season  I  should  have 
lost  from  $300  to  $500  this  summer, 
all  for  saving  the  cost  of  a  few  pounds 
of  comb  foundation.  I  have  bought 
100  pounds  of  comb  foundation,  and  I 
fully  believe  that  the  man  who  can- 
not buy  a  few  pounds  of  foundation 
had  better  let  bees  alone. 


Virgin  Queens,  etc— E.  C.  Kepner, 
Pikeville,o*  Tenn.,  on  June  22, 1886, 
answers  the  open  questions  on  page 
379,  thus : 

To  the  first  I  will  say,  yes,  when  the 
hive  contains  a  virgin  queen.  I  say 
yes  to  the  second  question.  This  will 
occur  during  continued  wet  or  cool, 
cloudy  weather.  I  also  say  yes  to  the 
third  question ;  this  occurred  in  my 
own  apiary  but  yesterday.  I  had  a 
swarm  come  off  with  a  virgin  queen, 
and  also  an  old  queen,  as  1  keep  my 
old  queens'  wings  all  clipped.  I  was 
at  the  entrance  of  the  hive  soon  after 
the  swarm  began  to  issue.  The  first 
queen  that  came  out  was  a  virgin 
queen,  and  soon  after  the  old  queen 
came  forth.  On  examining  the  hive 
I  found  several  young  queens  just 
ready  to  hatch. 


Bee-Keeping  in  Mississippi.— 20— 
L.  J.  de  Sobotker,  (.8.5-83),  Riverton,*o 
Miss.,  on  June  15,  1886,  writes  : 

Since  the  last  week  in  May  we  have 
had  fearfully  hot  and  sultry  weather— 
90°  to  95''  in  the  shade.  The  bees 
have  lost  a  good  deal  of  time  between 
8  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  daily  for  over  a 
week.  They  actually  clustered  out- 
side the  hives  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  novice  would  certainly  have  thought 
that  they  would  all  soon  be  going  to 
the  woods,  and  leaving  the  hives 
empty— empty  of  bees  they  certainly 
were  from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  on  several 
days,  and  I  felt  afraid  that  if  such 
heat  should  continue  much  longer, 
that  the  brood  would  be  injured  and 
the  combs  commence  to  melt.  Just 
as  suddenly  as  the  great  lieat  had 
come  on  so  suddenly  on  June  3  the 
temperature  lowered  24'^  in  a  few 
hours,  and  then  changed  to  bleak, 
chilly  weather.  This  the  bees  did  not 
relish  either,  as  tliey  kept  out  of 
siglit  in  the  hives  enjoying,  I  suppose, 
the  fruits  of  their  toils  during  the 
early  mornings  and  late  evenings  of 
the  hot  spell ;  however,  now  they  are 


quite  busy  again,  and  there  is  no 
noticeable  check  in  the  flow  of  nectar 
from  tlie  fields.  I  have  also  been 
troubled  a  good  deal  with  robbing, 
especially  with  those  that  had  been 
left  in  box-hives  after  dividing;  but 
in  one  day  I  stopped  them  by  wetting 
thoroughly  a  lar>,^e  bunch  of  grass  and 
putting  it  in  front  of  the  entrance  for 
a  few  hours,and  contin  uing  to  sprinkle 
the  robber  bees  with  water.  Toward 
sunset  I  took  a  strip  of  glass  6  to  8 
inches  long  and  2  inches  wide,  and 
placed  it  on  edge  against  the  front  of 
the  hive  over  the  entrance,  so  that  it 
made  a  very  narrow  passage-way  at 
either  end,  and  that  would  only  admit 
a  couple  of  bees  at  a  time.  Ttiis  gave 
the  robbed  bees  a  chance  to  (ill  up  the 
passage  and  keep  the  robbers  at  bay, 
which  effectually  broke  up  the  rob- 
bing. The  weather  is  now  good, 
there  is  a  profusiim  of  bloom,  plenty 
of  nectar  in  the  field,  and  the  bees  are 
doing  well. 


Report.  —  B.  Betten,  Goodeirs,ot 
Mich.,  on  June  21,  1888,  writes  : 

I  bought  a  2-frame  nucleus  on  July 
21;  the  bfes  wintered  well  and  have 
increased  to  four  strong  colonies.  I 
think  I  can  increase  them  to  ten  this 
season  all  right.  The  honey-flow  is 
good  here. 

[Ten  colonies  from  one  nucleus  is 
too  much.  You  will  be  very  likely  to 
lose  them  all  next  winter.— Ed.] 


That  New  England  Lawsuit.— 
Marshall  Darling,Waterbury,9Conn., 
on  June  21,  1886,  writes  : 

My  lawsuit  in  the  District  Court 
has  not  been  tried  yet.  It  has  been 
postponed  twice  now,  but  it  will  be 
tried,  I  think,  on  .June  28.  My  bees 
have  never  done  lietter  at  this  time  of 
the  year  than  they  are  doing  now. 
Wliite  clover  is  plenty  here  this  year. 
I  have  had  5  swarms.  I  have  sold 
some  of  them  and  have  12  colonies 
left. 


PreventiEg  Annoyance  by  Bees.— 
C.  H.  Dibbern  &  Son,  Milan, vj  Ills., 
on  June  17, 1886,  write : 

From  reading  the  statement  of 
Messrs.  Thos.  and  Benj.  Young,  on 
page  .'ffS,  it  seems  evident  that  they 
are  somewhat  to  blame  themselves. 
If  we  expect  to  keep  large  apiaries  in 
towns  and  cities,  and  remain  at  peace 
with  our  neighbors,  we  must  manage 
tliem  so  that  they  will  trouble  other 
people  as  little  as  possible.  It  will 
not  do  to  let  the  beeg  swarm  all  over 
town,  and  get  people  all  "stung  up." 
If  they  cannot  keep  their  swarms 
from  getting  mixed  up,  and  straying 
off,  they  should  use  a  few  swarm- 
catchers  or  otherwise  divide,  or  keep 
them  from  swarming.  Some  have 
condemned  the  catcher,  but  we  have 
used  for  years  four  or  five  of  our  own 
make,  consisting  of  nothing  but  an 
oblong  frame  with  wire-clotlion  three 
sides,  and  cloth  tacked  on  the  open 
end.  and  we  find  them  a  grand  thing. 
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Such  a  fence  as  luenDioned  might  be 
some  protection  for  driving  near  the« 
apiary,  but  a  row  of  rapid-growing 
trees  formed  into  a  hedge  would  be 
much  better.  15y  a  judicious  planting 
of  trees,  bees  can  be  made  to  tly  where 
we  want  them,  to  a  great  extent.  We 
have  over  200  colonies  in  a  box-elder 
grove,  and  compel  the  bees  to  fly 
straight  up  through  open  spaces. 
AVhen  bees  are  once  high  in  the  air, 
they  will  not  bother  to  come  down 
again  to  annoy  anything.  If  we  wish 
to  keep  people  from  complaining,  we 
must  do  all  we  can  to  remove  the 
cause.  

Feeding  Sugar  —  Uniting  Weak 
Colonies.— W.Z.  Hutchinson,  Ilogers- 
ville,d  Mich.,  says: 

Some  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  feeding  of  sugar  to  bees  is  opposed 
are  a  trifle  amusing  to  say  the  least. 
Much  is  said  about  honey  and  pollen 
being  the  natural  food  for  bees,  hence 
no  trouble  should  arise  from  that 
source.  Did  bees  never  perisli  when 
left  to  " their  own  sweet  will"  in  aZ! 
things,  this  argument  would  be  more 
forcible;  but  when  undisturbed  by 
man's  reason,  the  bees  meet  an  un- 
timely fate,  it  is  evident  that  nature 
has  made  a  mistake  somewhere.  I 
have  united  weak  colonies  in  the 
spring  and  supposed  that  it  was  bet- 
ter to  do  so.  Mr.  Doolittle's  views 
upon  this  subject,  as  given  on  page 
373,  are  reasonable.  I  think  that  this 
is  one  of  the  best  articles  that  Mr. 
Doolittle  has  given  us  for  sometime. 


Swarming  Fever.  —  H.  II.  Flick, 
Lavansville,  ?  Pa,,  writes  : 

The  season  tlius  far  has  been  good. 
The  clover  yields  iioney  in  abundance, 
and  the  bees  are  in  good  condition.  I 
have  been  experimenting  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  prevent  swarming,  and 
I  have  succeeded  to  a  certain  degree. 
I  have  settled  wintering  long  ago. 
Now,  if  I  can  fully  control  the  swarm- 
ing impulse,  bee  culture  will  be  very 
much  pleasanter  and  more  profitable. 
It  can  then  be  reduced  to  a  sure 
thing,  all  except  the  weather  govern- 
ing the  honey- flow.  I  have  always 
found  a  flow  of  honey  sometimes 
during  each  season,  and  if  the  bees 
are  then  in  good  condition  they  will 
get  a  good  supply. 

Returned  Swarms.  —  L.  T.  Hill, 
Canton,©,  Uak.,  on  June  20,  1886, 
writes  : 

On  .June  7  I  had  a  second  swarm  of 
bees  come  out,  and  iii  their  flight 
passed  over  the  hive  that  contained 
the  Brst  swarm  that  came  out,  and 
about  one  quart  clustered  on  the  front 
of  the  hive  and  on  the  ground  in 
front,  and  went  into  the  hive.  After 
watching  them  for  awhile  I  noticed  a 
few  bees  flying  about  40  feet  beyond, 
and,  after  looking  there,  I  found  the 
swarm.  I  thought  when  I  saw  them 
clustering  on  the  front  of  the  hive 
that  they  were  the  swarm.  On  the 
8th  of  this  month  a  neighbor  had  a 
swarm  come  out  and  cluster;  he 
hived  them,  and    in   about  half  an 


liour  they  came  out,  and  followed  the 
bank  of  the  15ig  Sioux  river,  and  went 
on  over  the  river  and  across  the 
praiMe  into  Iowa.  They  were  gone 
about  two  hours  and  returned  and 
clustered  witliin  20  feet  of  where 
they  did  the  first  time.  He  put  them 
into  tlie  same  hive,and  they  remained, 
lias  any  one  noticed  similar  cases  V 
Bees  have  done  remarkably  well  here 
since  the  first  of  May ;  never  have 
done  better  in  this  county. 

Home  Market  for  Honey.— C.  W. 

Dayton,  of  Bradford, (^  Iowa,  on  June 
15,  1886,  writes: 

I  shall  not  neglect  my  home  market; 
that  would  be  money  out  of  pocket. 
A  large  share  of  my  last  year's  crop 
was  sold  in  fo-pound  and  1-pound 
tumblers  at  a  net  price  of  from  11  to 
14  cents  per  pound,  and  this  season  I 
will  sell  all  I  can  produce  in  that  way. 
Nice,  clear  honey  in  small  glasses, 
having  a  small  but  showy  label,  is  the 
best  ornament  with  which  enterpris- 
ing grocers  can  ornament  their  show- 
cases, as  its  coming  between  the  ob- 
server and  the  light  it  appears  much 
more  beautiful  than  gold  itself.  City 
folks  like  nice  things,  so  I  am  going 
to  give  them  some  at  a  small  but 
round  price  in  glass  jars.  I  cannot 
now  call  to  mind  but  one  store  where 
I  could  not  make  a  sale  of  some  of 
these  packages.  There  are  three- 
story  hives  in  my  apiary  containing 
30  combs  that  are  entirely  filled  with 
brood  and  honey;  ready"  for  a  foarth 
story.  Last  year  at  this  time  I  had 
to  feed  my  bees  to  keep  them  from 
starving.  The  honey-flow  began  on 
June  7 — ten  days  earlier  than  usual. 


Making  Division-Boards,  etc.— 6— 
J.  M.  Doudna,  Alexandria,*©  Minn., 
on  June  11 ,  1880,  writes  : 

I  put  .58  colonies  in  the  cellar  on 
Nov.  1,  1885,  and  took  them  out  on 
April  20, 188(i,  without  the  loss  of  one. 
I  united  four  weak  ones  ;  the  balance 
were  in  splendid  condition— not  a  case 
of  diarrhea  among  them.  'They  had 
natural  stores.  Only  a  few  had  any 
brood  in  the  combs.  The  season  has 
been  very  good  thus  far.  I  had  2 
swarms  on  May  22,  and  about  40  up 
to  this  time.  I  notice  E.  B.,  in  Query, 
No.  261,  wants  to  know  how  to  make 
a  division-board.  This  is  the  way  I 
make  it :  Cut  a  %-inch  board  %  of 
an  inch  shorter  than  the  hive,  and  as 
deep  as  the  frames  below  the  top-bar. 
Nail  a  flat  top-bar  on  this,  and  get 
thin  eheet  rubber,  such  as  is  sold  for 
steam  packing ;  it  is  about  1-16  of  an 
inch  thick.  Cut  it  in  strips  Jo-inch 
wide.  Tinner's  squaring  shear.s  do  it 
nicely.  Nail  it  on  the  side  of  the 
board,  letting  it  project  I4  of  an  inch. 
Lay  a  fold  of  cloth  on  the  top  and  put 
on  the  honey-board.  The  rubber  will 
cost  less  than  one  penny  for  each 
board,  and  is  far  superior  "to  old  rub- 
ber boots.  The  prospect  for  basswood 
bloom  is  very  good. 


IW  The  next  annua)  meeting  of  the  Michiirfln 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  Id 
Vpsiliiiitl.  Mitli..  on  Dec.  I  nnd  -2.  IHHi". 

n.  1>.  t't'TTiNO,  See. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 

Office  of  the  American  Bee  Jodunat., 
Monday,  10  a.  m.,.Iune  2S,  1886. 

The  following  are  tlie  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAGO. 
H0NE3Y.— Honey  of  all  Kradea  aelle  slowly  at 
present,  and  prices  are  weak— I4@]5c.  being  the 
outside  HKure  for  best  comb  honey.  Extracted  is 
In  iiyht  demand  at  fi@7c.  Caiilornia  comb  honey, 
in  ^Tt'.  seftions,  9(q)12c. 
BEBSWAX.-2f)C.  forgood  yellow. 

R,  A.  BURNETT,  irii  South  Water  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY. -We  now  quote  :  Fancy  white  comb 
In  I-lb.  sections,  12(a]3c.;  In  2-lb.  sections.  9@Kic. 
Fancy  bucliwheat  honev  in  1-lb.  sections,  9c.;  in 
2-lb.  sections,  7(g.Hc.  Off  grades  l&2c.  per  lb.  less. 
Extracted,  white,6@7c:  buckwheat,  5t§;.5'^c.  Cali- 
fornia, ,'j(ft6c. ;  Southern,  as  to  color  and  flavor, 
per  gallon,  50@fioc. 

BEBSWAJ(;.-27®28c. 

McCaul  &,  HiLDBETH  BROS.,  34  Hudson  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONEY.— One-lb.  sections,  white  clover,  I3@i50i 
2-pound  sections,  ll@13c.    Extracted,  G®8c. 
BKESWA_X.-2,5  CIS.  per  lb. 

Blake  i,  Hipley.  37  Chatham  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.— The  first  new  comb  honey  of  the  sea- 
son—a  sample  lot  of  extra  choice— brought  14  cts 
We  quote  :  White  to  extra  white  comb,  il@I4  cts.; 
amber,  7(.tijI0c.  Extracted,  white  liquid,  4!,^@.^c.: 
light  amber  colored,  4  to4J.^c.;  dark  amber  colored, 
'dhi  to  3X  cts. 
BEES  W  AX.-  Quotable  at  20  to  24  cts. 

O.  B.  SMITH  &  Co..  423  Front  Street. 

DETROIT. 
HONEY.- There   is  a  little  new  honey  in  the 
market,  and  is  selling  at  13  cts.  for  white  in  I-lb. 
sections.    The  demand  is  limited,  however. 
BEESWAX.— Firm,  at  2.5  cts.  per  pound. 

M.  H.  HONT.,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

ST,  LOUIS. 
HONEY.— Choice    comb,  I0@I2c.     Strained,  in 
barrels,  3M@4c,  Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  in 
No,  1  packages,  H  advance  on  ahove  prices.     Ex- 
tracted in  barrels,  5@5(.B.  Fermented  goods,  2i^@3G 
BEESWAX.- Firm  at22c  for  prime. 

D.  G.  TDTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St, 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.- The  demand  for  extracted  honey  has 
been  very  light  of  late,  but  it  seems  to  be  improv- 
ing gradually  for  manufacturing  purposes.  There 
is  considerable  lioney  in  the  hands  of  commission 
merchants,  and  prices  are  very  low— 3^  to  7  cts. 
per  pound  is  the  range  of  prices.  Prices  of  comb 
honey  are  nominal. 

BEESWAX. -Arrivals  are  good  and  the  demand 
fair.    We  pay  l8{^22c.  for  fair  to  choice  yellow. 
C.  F.  MUTH  &  Son,  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CLEVELAND. 
HONEY.— Within  the  last  two  weeks  honey  has 
not  sold  so  readily,  owins  to  the  near  approach  of 
the  new  crop  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  new  pri- 
ces. Best  white,  1-lb.,  old  honey  moves  slowly  at 
14  cts.;  no  demand  for  2-lbs.  E.xtracted,  6(ji;7c. 
BEBSVVAX.-22  to  25C 

A.  C.  Kendel.  115  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
HONE  Y.— Sales  of  comb  are  good,  while  extrac- 
ted is  very  dull  and  low.  One-pound  sections  are 
scarce;  stocks  of  all  other  grades  are  well  supplied. 
Calif.  2-1  bs.  bring  il««12c. ;  Eastern  2-lbs..  12(<il3c.; 
l-lbs.,  white,  i4@l,'jc. ;  dark,  12@iiyc.  Extracted. 
5(«.6C. ;  Southern.  3M;(^4c. 
BEESWAX.— 23c. 

Ci.kmons.Cloon  &  Co.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 
HONEY.— The  market  seems  quite  dull  for  all 
qualities  of  comb  honey,  with  but  a  moderate  de- 
mand f'-r  extracted.  We  quote  :  Choice,  white  1- 
Ib.  sections,  17n.ISc.;  the  same  in  2-lbs.,  16C3I7C.; 
dark  2-lb3.,  iS'sfilBc.  Extracted,  wliite,  in  barrels 
or  kegs,  7^«8c,:  dark,  in  same  packages,  G(S'7^c. 
BKBSWAX.— 24(g;2r-,c 

A.  V.  Bishop.  142  W.  Water  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— Heavy  arrivals  and  a  weak  market  is 
quoted.  Competition  is  confined  to  sellers.  The 
choicest  extracted  is  being  offered  at  4h;c.,and 
comb  is  being  urged  to  sale  at  c(jrre3pondingly  low 
figures.  There  are  very  few  buyers,  and  none 
show  a  disposition  to  purchase  in  a  wholesale  way. 
White  to  extra  white  comb,  9(g)12c.  ;  extracted, 
white  liquid,  4i.«4Xc.  :  light  amber  colored, 35-.ft^4c.: 
dark  amher  colored,  3(ai3}^c. 

BEKSWAX.-20(a2:lc. 

SCHACHT  &  LEMCKE.  122-124  Davls  St. 
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Issued  every  Wednesday  by 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

PH(»PKIETORS. 

923&925WESTMADIS0NST.,CHIGAG0,ILL. 
At  One  Dollar  a  If  ear. 


ALFRED  H.  NEWMAN. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER. 


Create  a  Home  Market. 


i^:pccial  ^aticcs. 


^ 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing  to  this  oflice.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post-Offlce,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


F^~  To  create  Honey  Markets  in  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "  Why  Eat 
Honey"  (only  .'iO  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  demand  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Single  copy,  5  cts. ;  per  doz.,  40  cts. ;  per 
hundred,  $2.50.  Five  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $15,00. 
On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "  Presented  by," 
etc.  (giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper wlio  scatters  them). 

To  give  away  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine"  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 

We  supply  the  American  Bee  Joamal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00 . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00. ,  1  75 

Bee-Keepers'Magazine  300..  175 

Bee-Keepers' Guide l.iO..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  00.     1  75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  CO..  1  75 

Texas  Bee  Journal 2  00. .  1  75 

The  7  above-named  papers  6  50..  5  50 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25. .  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman). .  .2  00..  1  75 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..!  75..  1  60 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth)..  .3  00..  2  00 
Hoot's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25..  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Bfiok 4  CO..  3  00 

G  uide  and  Hand-Book 1  .=iO . .  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1 .50     1  40 


Noiv  Is  the  Time  to  Join  the  Union. 

—Let  every  bee-keeper  send  for  a  copy  of 
the  Annual  Report  and  a  Voting  Blank— fill 
it  up,  and  become  a  mcn»ber.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  every  one  to  do  so.  The  dues  are 
only  25  cents  a  year  ;  and  it  is  intended  only 
to  call  for  one  assessment  (of  S^l.OO)  each 
year.  Send  to  this  oCBce  for  the  Report  and 
Voting  Blank. 


fl^hen  Renewing  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
Journal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bee  Journal  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions — with  $4.00— 
direct  to  this  olBce.  It  will  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


Our    NevF  Catalogue  of  Bee-Keepers' 

Supplies  for  the  spring  of  1886,  is  issued, 
and  will  be  sent  to  any  one  desiring  a  copy. 
Send  name  and  address,  plainly  written,  on 
a  Postal  Card  for  it. 


"  Don't  Stop  "—that  is  what  many  write 
to  us  about  their  papers,  when  their  time  is 
nearly  out.  One  subscriber  says  :  "  This 
has  been  a  year  of  disaster,  and  it  is  not  con- 
venient forme  to  send  you  the  money  now 
to  renew  my  subscription.  It  runs  out  with 
this  month  ;  hut  don't  stop  sending  it.  I  will 
get  the  money  to  you  \vithln  three  months." 
Such  letters  are  coming  every  day,  and  so 
for  the  present  we  have  concluded  not  to 
stop  any  papers  until  requested  to  do  so. 


Job  liot  of  a-lb.  Sections,  Clieap.— 

See  our  ofter  of  a  job  lot  at  $:3..'iO  per  1,000, 
onp#ge4]6.  If  you  can  use  this  size  of 
section,  there  is  a  bargain  for  you.  They 
can  be  shipped  the  same  day  the  order  is 
received. 


Bed  Ijabels  for  one-pound  pails  of 
honey,  size  3x4".  inches.  — We  have  just 
gotten  up  a  lot  of  these  Labels,  and  can 
supply  them  at  the  following  prices  :  100 
for  $1.00  ;  2.i0  for$l..JO  ;  500  for  $2  00  ;  1,000 
for  $3.00 ;  all  with  name  and  address  of 
apiarist  printed  on  them— by  mail,  postpaid. 


Foundation,  Clieap.— We  have  about 
75  lbs.  of  Comb  Foundation  for  the  Brood- 
Chamber,  4xl6'.4  inches,  which  we  offer  at 
35  cents  per  pound.  This  is  an  odd-size  lot 
of  our  regular  "  Dadant "  stock. 


Italian  Qneens.— We  can  supply  them 
by  mail,  postpaid,  at  the  following  prices  : 
Untested,  $1.00  ;  Tested,  $2.00  ;  6  Tested 
Queens  for  $9.00. 


Special  Sizes  of  Sections  cause  much 
confusion  ;  andif  such  lu.xuries  are  indulged 
in  they  should  be  ordered  long  before  the 
"rush"  comes,  in  May  and  June.  Special 
sizes  cost  more,  and  when  ordered  during 
the  "  rush,"  create  considerable  dissatisfac- 
tion by  the  consequent  delay  in  getting 
them  made.  We  have  a  lot  of  special  sized 
two-pound  sections  5^4  inches  high  and  6 
inches  wide,  narrow  tops,  and  square 
groove,  which  we  can  ship  instantly  at  $3.50 
per  1,000.    They  are  7  to  the  foot. 


System  and  Success. 

^~  All  who  intend  to  be  systematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
the  prices  are  reduced,  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) f  ]  00 

"     100  colonies  (220  pages)  125 

"     200  colonies  (420  pages)  .. .   150 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers, 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 


Simniins'  Non-Swarmlng  System  is 

the  title  of  a  new  English  bee-book.  Tbe 
author  claims  that  it  will  inaugurate  a  "  new 
era  in  modern  bee-keeping,"  and  states  that 
"it  is  based  upon  purely  natural  principles, 
and  is  the  only  system  that  can  ever  be 
relied  upon,  because  no  other  condition 
exists  In  the  economy  of  the  hive  that  can 
be  applied  to  bring  about  the  desired  result 
—a  total  absence  of  any  desire  to  swarm." 
It  contains  64  pages;  is  well  printed  and 
illustrated.  Price  50  cents.  It  can  now  be 
obtained  at  this  office. 


The  ^Vestern  World  Guide  and  Hand- 
Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  arc  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  besides 
their  own,  with  $3,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


To  any  One  sending  us  one  nc«)  sub- 
scriber with  their  own  renewal  (with  $2.00), 
we  will  present  a  copy  of  the  new  "  Con- 
vention History  of  America." 


The  Convention  Hlstorj'  of  America 

and  the  American  Bee   Journal  for  one 
year,  will  be  clubbed  for  $1.15. 


The  Illinois  Central  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  at 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  19  and  20,  1886. 

J.  M.  Hambauoh,  Sec. 


Frank  Clieshlre's  new  book  on  Bees 
and  Bee-Keepiug,  can  be  had  at  this  office.— 
Vol.  I,  bound  in  cloth,  $2.50,  postpaid. 


|pg~  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journal 
will  be  sent  free  upon  application.  Any  one 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview, by  sending  the  names  to  this  office, 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 


A.  J.  KING'S  New  CIRCULAR  of 

CABlNIOIiAN,  SVBIAN  and  ITALIAN 

QliEENS  sent  free  on  application. 

A.  J.  KING,  51  Barclay  St ,  New  York. 
26E4t 
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ITAIjIAN  Bees  .V  Queens  at  reduced 
itrleeM.    Address,  OTTO  KLEINOW, 

(Opp.  Ft.  Wayne  Gate),  DETKUIT.  MICH. 
2r)Atf 

HOBrEY-PAIl.S. -As   I  will    dispose  of  my 
honey  crop  by  other  methods,  I  offer  my  stock 
of  :i-lb,  Jones'  Palls  lit  »a.S5  per  ]i«i.    Several 
hundred  of  them  are  labeled,  and  the  first  orders 
will  take  the  labeled  ones.    C.  W.  BAY  TOM, 
25A2t  BRADFORD,  IOWA. 


THRKE-FRAmi;  Nuelel,  with  Queen, 
$3.!J.^  each— all  pure  Italians.    Young 
Queens  $1  each.    M.  ISBELL,  Norwich,  N.Y. 
26A2t  

Dadant's  FonndationFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 


Yandervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

Send  for  Samples  «fe  Reduced  Price-Llat. 

Att      J.VANDEKV0KT,Lac6yville,  Pa. 


My  18  Annual  Price-list  a°n'd  rirLan'iTe'e'?, 

Queens  and  Nuclei  Colonies  (a  specialty):  also 
Supplies— will  be  sent  to  all  who  send  tlieir  names 
and  addresses.  H-  H.  BROWN, 

15Etf  LIGHT  STREET,  Columbia  Co.,  PA. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 

Is  rearinc  Italinn  Queens  for  sale  again  this  season, 
and  can  furnish  Ihem.  by  mail,  safe  arrival  guar- 
anteed, as  follow,-'  :  SinKle Queen, ^l.'iO  :  6  Queens 
for  $5.00  ;  12.  or  more,  75  cts.  each.  Tested  Queens 
$2.iH)  eacb.  Make  Money  Orders  payable  at  Flint. 
Send  for  price-list  of  Bees  (full  colonies  or  by  the 
pound).  Given  Foundation,  Hives,  Cases,  Feeders, 
White  Poplar  Sections,  etc.,  etc. 

'W.  Z.  nUTCHINSON, 

8Etf         BOGERSVILLE.  Genesee  Co.,  MICH. 


6  Warranted  Italian  Queens 

FOK  t5  :  12  for  »i) :  Single  Queen.  »I.    Sections 
••■J.TSper  1,000.-1.  R.  GOOD.  Nappanee,  Ind. 

24Btf 


SECTIONS  and  FOUNDATION. 


l-lb.,  all-in-one-piece, 
V-Groove.$4  per  1.000 
Less  for  lots  of  10,000 


[  40c  per  lb.  for  heavy. 
50c       "        "      light. 
Send   for    Samples 
and  Price-List. 


loEtf 


A.  F. 


STACFFER  A;  CO., 

STERLING,  ILLS. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

IAVIlili    furnish    \%'arranted    Italian 
Queen-Bees    for    $1.00    each  ;    Tested 
Queens  for  S2.00  each.    Delivered  by  mail. 

PETEB  BBICEET.Lawrenceburg,  Ey. 

ISElOt 


SOUTHERN  HEAD-QUARTERS 

FOR  Early  Itullun  Queeiin,  A'lirlei  and 
Full  C»lonle»  ;  the  nuiiiularture  of  Hives, 
Sectlonn,  FrnmtfH.  FfederH,  Fouiidiition. 
etc..  a  specialty.  Superiorwork  uinl  ln'st  material 
at "leHive"  prices.  Steam  Factory  fully  equipped 
with  the  latest  and  most  approved  machinery 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address, 
<J.  P.  H.  RROWN. 
7K10t  AUGUSTA.  GEORGIA. 


Italian  and  Carniolan  Queens 

BY  RETURN  ITIAIL. 

BRED  in  separate  apiaries  away  from 
other  bees.  Warranted  Italian  or  untested 
Carniolan  Queens,  in  June,  $1.10  ;  0,  $5.90  ; 
in  July,  S£l  ;  6,  $5.  State  which  you  prefer, 
Bellinzona  or  Ooldeii  Italians.  For 
full  particulars  and  prices  of  Bees,  send  for 
Cireu lar.    Satisfaction  Quaranteed. 


THE  WESTERN  WORLD 

GUiDE  and  HAI^D-BOOK 

OF   USEFUL    INFORMATION. 

For   HOmE!    SEKKEBS    or  Tourists, 

Capitalists  or  Laborers.     A  vast 

amount  ol'  Inlorniatlon  not 

to  be  found  elsewbere 

at  any  price. 


A  ciotii-bound  i)ool(,  4x7  inciies,  288  pages 


Price,  50  Cents. 


The  follovHng  is  only  a  part  of  the  Contents : 

Colored  Maps  of  all  the  States  and  Territories, 
including  Alaska  and  District  of  Columbia. 

Diagrams  showlDK  area,  population,  products. 
Government,  State,  School  and  Indian  Lands  oi 
the  several  States. 

Histories  of  each  of  the  States    from  the 

Earliest  Times.— Descriptive  of  their  Topog- 
raphy, Soil,  Climate,  Rivers  Mountains.  Natural 
Wonders,  Population,  Area,  Islands,  Lakes, 
Mines,  Products,  Manufactures,  Industries, 
Cities,  School  Systems.  Collection  and  Exemp- 
tion Laws,  Dale  of  Holding  Elections.  Number 
of  Representatives.  Senators,  Congressmen,  and 
Presidential  Electors.  Number  of  Union  and 
Confederate  Soldiers  in  the  Field,  Price  of  Land 
Cleared  and  in  Forest,  Extent  of  Forest,  Num- 
ber of  DiflFerent  Callings,  Rate  of  Interest,  Usury 
Laws.  Peddlek  ou  Dhcmmeks'  License  laws, 
DivoKCE  Laws,  Mining  Laws,  Description 
OF  PUBLIC  Lands.  LIST  OF  Lands  subject  to 
THE  FORMS  OF  ENTRY.  List  of  LandOfflces. 
Opportunities  for  Homes  or  Enterprise,  Rain- 
fall, Health,  Ports  of  Entry,  Population  (male, 
female  and  foreiKn)  Number  of  Indians, Mineral 
Resources,  Nicknames  of  Htates  and  for  whom 
or  what  they  are  named.  Miles  of  Railroad  and 
Canals.  Tidal  Frontage.  State  Land  Laws 
Religious  Denominations  and  their  Numbers, 
Number  of  Counties  and  Names. 

GoTerniBent  Land  Laws  giving  complete  law 
on  the  subject  of  Pre-emption  Homestead. 
Timber  Citlture,  soldiers'  Humestkad. 
Swamp  lands,  land  Warrants,  scrip, 
Indian  Trust  lands.  Desert  Lands.  Coal 
Lands,  timber  Lands.  Mineral  Lands. 
Agricultural  College  Lands,  etc. 

How  to  Acquire  I^ands  of  any  kind  belong- 
ing to  the  Government  by  any  forms  of  entry; 
who  may  acquire  tiiem,  and  the  different  laws 
applicable  to  the  different  sections. 

Postal,  Pension  and  Patent  r.a^vB  of  the 
United  Slates. 

Coats-or-Arms  of  the  States   and  Views   of 

^Celebrated  Places,  and  of  life  in  different  regions. 

Rules  for  measuring  Lumber,  Logs,  Grain, 
Liquids,  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures  of  ali 
kinds.  Interest  Rules  and  Tables,  Lumber  Tables 

Systems  of  r,and  Measures  In  Tarlons 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Contains  also  a  Million  usefnl  facts. 

The  Weekly  Bee  Journal,  for  one  year, 
and  the  Guide,  postpaid,  for  $1.80. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  d:  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Bee-Hives,  Honey-Boxes,  Sections. 

Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  the  World. 

Capacity,  one  car-load  per  day.    Best  of  goods  at 
lowest  prices.    Write  for  price-list. 

C.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO. 

51Atf.  WATEKTOWN,  AVIS. 


24Etf  SPENCERVILLE,  Mont.  Co.,  MD. 


THE  HORSE, 

Ey  B.  J.  KENDALL,  M.  D. 

A  XREATISE  giving  an  Index  of  diseases, 
and  the  symptoms  ;  cause  and  treatment  of  each,  a 
table  giving  all  the  principal  drugs  used  for  the 
horse,  with  the  ordinary  dose,  effects  and  antidote 
when  a  poison  ;  a  table  with  an  engraving  of  the 
horse's  teeth  at  different  ages,  with  rules  for  telling 
the  age  of  the  horse  ;  a  valuable  collection  of  re- 
cipes, and  much  valuable  information. 

Price  »5  cents— in  English  or  German. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

983  &  925  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  ILL 


hamorVfIealth, 

Hints  and  Ready  Kecipes, 

Is  the  title  of  a  very  valuable  book  that  gives  a 
great  amount  of  information,  of  the  Utmost  Im- 

Rortance  to  Everybody,  concerning  their  daily 
ablts  of  Eating,   Drinking,   Dressing,    Sleepink 
Bathing,  Working,  etc. 

IT  TELLS  ABOUT 


What  to  Eat, 

How  to  Eat  it. 
Things  to  Do, 
Things  to  Avoid, 
Perils  of  Summer, 
How  to  Breathe, 
Overheating  Houses, 
Ventilation, 
Influence  of  Plants, 
Occupation  for  Invalids, 
Superfluous  Hair, 
Restoring  the  Drowned, 
Preventing  Near-Slght- 
edness, 


Parasites  of  the  Skin, 
Bathing— Best  way, 
Lungs&  Lung  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them, 
Ci«thing— what  to  Wear 
How  much  to  Wear, 
Contagious  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them. 
Exercise, 
Care  of  Teeth, 
After-Dinner  Naps, 
Headache,  cause  A  care. 
Malarial  Affections, 
Croup— to  Prevent. 


IT  TELLS  HOW  TO  CURB 

Black  Eyes,  Boils,  Burns,  Chilblains,  Cold  Feet, 
Corn8.('Oughs,  Cholera.Diarrhoei.  Diphtheria,  Dys- 
entery, Dandruff,  Dyspepsia,  Ear  Ache,  Felons, 
Fetid  Feet,  Freckles,  lieadache,  Hicci.'Ugb,  Hives, 
Hoarseness, Itching,  InOamed  Breasts,  Ivy  Poison- 
ing, Moles,  Pimples,  Piles,  Rheumatism,  Ringworm, 
Snoring,  Stammering.  Sore  Eyes.  Sore  Mouth,  Sore 
Nipples.Sore  Throat,  Sun-stroke,  Stings  and  Insect 
Bites,  Sweating  Feet,  Toothache,  Ulcers,  Warts, 
Whooping  Cough,  Worms  in  Children. 

Price  only  S5  Cents.    Sent  by  Mail,  post-paid. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Wooden  Pails  for  Honey! 

WE  can  furnish  regular  Wooden  Water-Pails— 
well  painted  on  the  outside,  and  with  3  iron 
hoops  and  a  tight-fltting  wood  cover,  at  S3.S5 
per  dozen.  Thev  will  hold  SS  lbs.  of  honey,  and 
when  empty,  can  be  utilized  for  use  as  an  ordinary 
household  pail. 

TROS.  G.  NEWMAN  <fc  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,     CHICAGO  ILI^ 


Oend    fb   bents  Year  araonj,-- the  Bees  r* 
114  pages,  cloth  bound.    Address, 

DR.  C,  C.  MILLER, 

20Atf  MARENGO.  ILLS. 


DOUBLE -WAILED 

Langstroth  Hives 

FOR  WINTERING  BEES  ON  SUMMER  STANBS. 

rprtEY  are  made  identical  and  interchangeable 
X  with  our  Standard  Langstroth  Hives,  as  adver- 
tised and  described  in  our  Catalogue.  All  upper 
stories*  iind  surplus  arrangements  made  by  us  will 
tit  this  double -walled  brood  chamber.  Prices: 
Nailed,  SOc;  in  the  fl!it.35c.per  hive,  in  addition 
to  our  prices  of  the  Standard  l^angstroth.  Wealso 
make  our  74-inch  Caps  with  a  sloping  or  Cottage 
Ro(»f.  which  is  worth  SOc.  nailed  and  15c.  flat,  in 
addition  to  the  prices  of  the  Standard  Langstroth 
hive,  which  has  a  flat  top. 

THOS.  G,  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  924  West  Madison-st.,  Chicago.  Ills. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS,  by  Return  Mail, 
Tested,  l.OO.     I'ntested.  75  cents. 
26Atf    GEO.  STUCKMAN,  Nappanee,  Ind. 
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ALLEY'S  QUEENS. 

KEAWY  JINE    1,  1886. 

WARRANTED  (iueens,  by  mail $1  00 

perVi  Doz...    5  00 

SELECT  "  "       eacb 125 

per  a  Doz. . .    7  ro 

TESTED  "  "        each 1  50 

By  adding  50  cents  to  any  of  the  above  prices 
(except  for  warranted  Queens),  we  will  send  the 
Handy  Book,  or  a  Drone  and  Queen  Trap,  by  mall. 

HENKT  AI.t.E'r,  WBNHAM,  MASS. 
20Atf 

ROOT'S  SIMPLICITY  HIVES, 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Sepa- 
rators, Arc,  ol'Root's  Ulaniil'acture, 
sliipped  Ironi  here  at  liis  prices. 

Also  S.  hives  of  Southern  yellow  pine,  and 

Bee-Keepers'  Supplies  in  general.    Also 

Bee-Books,    Italian    Queens,    Nuclei 

and    Colonies.     Price   List   Free. 

9Wly        J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 
Dadant'sFoundation  Factory,  wholesale 

BDd  retail.  See  Adyertiaement  in  another  column. 


DOWN,  DOWN,  DOWN ! 

We  Cornel 

ON  ALL  kinds  of  APIARIAN  FIXTURES,  we 
quote  lower  prices  in  our  1886  Circular  than  we 
ever  have  before,  on  nil  kinds  of  pracltcal  hlvee 
now  in  use.  on  Metal  Corners  and  all-wood  frames 
and  the  V-groove  Section, Smokers  and  ExtractorB. 
In  fact  everything  pertaininpr  to  Bee-Culture.  Be 
Bure  and  send  for  our  Circular  before  purchasing 
your  Supplies  for  the  season. 

UWtf  MA2EPPA,  imNN. 

A  Year  among  the  Bees, 

BEING 

A  Talk  about  some  of  the  Implements,  Plans 

and  Practices  of  a  Bee-keeper  of  25  years' 

Experience,  who  has  for  8  years  made  the 

Production  of  Honey  his   Exclusive 

Business. 


Price,  75  ceuts.  by  mail.  This  Is  a  new  work 
Of  about  114  paees,  well-printed  and  nicely  bound 
In  cloth.    Address, 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,  MANITAI.  OP  THE  APIAKY. 

I3,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14th  Thoumind  «Iii3t  Out! 

lOth  Thoasand  Sold  in  Just  Four  Months ! 
o.OOO  Sold  Since  May,  1883. 

More  than  r>0  pages,  and  more  than  50  line  illus- 
trations were  added  in  the  8th  edition.  The  wh-de 
work  has  been  thor<juKhly  revised,  and  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-keeping.  It  la  certainly 
the  fullest  and  most  scieotlflc  work  treating  of 
bees  in  the  World.  I'rice.by  mail,«l.«5.  Utberal 
dlacount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J.  COOK.  Author  and  Publisher. 

1  Aly  AiBxlcultural  College,  Mich. 


QUEENS  BY  RETURN  MAIL. 

IAITI  up  with  my  orders  and  can  send 
OUEKNS  hy  return  mail.  Capacity,  7.") 
to  100  a  week.  Six  Warranted  ttiieeiis 
for  S.5.00.  I  have  the  finest  breeders  I 
ever  had.    Also  Enslish  Rabbits  SI  a  pair. 

22Atf      J.  T.  WILSON,  Nicholasville,  Ky. 


Lewis'  V-Groove  One-Piece 

SECTIONS. 

Down,  Down,  Goes  the  Price ! 

First  Quality  Wliite  Bassivood  One- 
Pound  SECTIONS— in  lots  of  500  to 
3,0O0-$4.00  per  1,000. 

Special  Freight  Rates 

If  .'J, 000  or  more  are  wanted,  write  for  special 
prices  delivered  to  you,  freight  paid  by  us. 

G.B.  LEWIS  &  CO., 

WATKKTOWN,  WIS. 

April  15,  1886.  lewtf 


^ CENTS  per  pound, boxed.  Mnnn 


/III     VonDorn's  Dunham  Brood 

Ul  iFoundation.    Circular  Frcc.DAflor 

*V  T. I,.\oti1iorn, Omaha, yeb.  DCUCi 

12A16t 


EXCELSIOR 

HONEY  EXTRACTORS 

in  answer  to  frequent  Inquiries 
for  Extractors  carrving  3  and  4 
I  angstroth  frames,  we  have  con- 
cluded to  adopt  these  two  new 
sizes.  The  3  frame  basket  is  In  a 
can  of  the  same  size  and  style  as 
the  2  frame.  The  4  frame  basket 
13  in  the  larger  can,  with  the  cone 
or  metal  standard  for  the  basket 
to  revolve  upon,  leaving  room  un- 
derneath the  basket  for  75  or  80 
lb**,  of  honey.  It  will  becomplete, 
with  covers,  and  in  every  way 
identical,  except  in  size,  with  the 
tlfi.(»0  Extractor,  I3xi>(),  which  la 
intended  for  any  size  of  frame. 

Excepting  with  the  fs.oo  Ex- 
trictors.  all  the  different  styles 
have  strainers  over  the  canal  lead- 
ing to  the  boney  gate,  and  mova- 
ble sides  in  the  Comb  Baskets.  The  $8.00  and 
f  10.00  Extractors  have  no  covers. 

For  2  American  f  ram  3s,  13x13  Inches $800 

For2Langstroth     "  10x18       "      . 

For  3         "  "  10x18       "      . 

Kor4         '*  "  10x18       "      . 

For  2  frames  of  anysize,  13x20       "     . 
For  3       "  *'  13x20 

For  4       "  "  13X20      "     . 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


8  00 
,10  00 
.14  00 
.12  00 
.12  00 
.16100 


TESTED  Qneetm.    (Imported  Mother).  $1.25 
each  ;  $l2per  doz.'O. N.Baldwln,Clark5Vi]le,Mo. 

4Aly 


DO  YOU  EAT  CANDY? 

SENB  $1.25  and  I  will  expressalb.  Todd's  Honey 
Candies,  same  as  made  a  sensation  at  last  Penn- 
sylvania State  Fair.  Remember,  every  pound  sold 
helps  the  honey  trade.  Special  rates  forquantlties 
for  Fairs.  Dadant  Foundation  always  in  stock  at 
market  prices.  Bees,  Queens.  Hives.  Smokers. 
Vol.  I  of  Frank  Cheshire's  New  Book  m:illed  free 
for  $2.50.  ARTHUR  TOIH>, 
1910  Germantown  Ave..  PHtLADELi'UIA,  PA. 
ITAlot  


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPEK'S  ADVISER. 

The  BRITISH  BEE  Jot^RNALiB  published  eTcry 
Week,  at  Ten  Shillinffs  and  ind.  per  annum,  and 
contains  the  beet  practical  lnf,:irmation  for  the 
lime  beinp,  showinn  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  It.    It  Is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 

Bee  Joubnal,  one  year,  for  $2.75. 


RIBBON  BADGES. 

We  have  some  ELEGANT 
RIBBON  BADGES,  having 
a  rosette  and  gold  Bee,  for 
bee-keepers'  use  at  Fairs, 
Conventions,  etc.  Price 
50 "cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

THOS.  a.  NEWMAN  &  SON., 

95.3  &  9-J5  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


BY  RETURN  MIL 

Select  Tested    QrEENS,  $1.50  eacli. 

Warranted  Queens,  75f.    Per  doz.,  $8.00, 

Strong  three-frame  Nuclei,  with  tested 

Queen,  $2.50  each. 

^^~  All  Queens  strictly  pure  Italians.  .^ 

Address,  JAS.  F.  WOOD, 

20A20t  NORTH  PRESCOTT,  MASS. 


Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 


Price,  by  Express,  50  cts,;  by  mail,  6)  ct«.:  12  in 
the  fiat,  and  one  nailed  (13  in  all),  $a.50  ;  50,  in  the 
fiat,  »12.00.    Address. 

THOS.  G.  NE-WOTAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MANUFACTORY 


FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others 
with 

Hives,  Sections,  Slilpping-Crates, 
Supers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds.  I  make  aspecialtyof  LANGSTROTH 
AND  MODEST  HIVES.  Correspondence  with 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address, 

GEORGE  TAVIiOR, 
ll&.tf  DUNDEE.  Kane  Co.,  ILLS. 


Dadant'sFoiindation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 


NEW  ONE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL. 

THIS  new  size  of  our  Tapering 
Honey  Pails  isof  uniform  design 
witli  the  other  sizes,  having  the  top 
edtie  turned  over,  and  has  a  bail  or 
handle,— making  it  very  convenient 
to  carry.  It  is  well-made  and,  when 
filled  with  honey,  makes  a  novel  and 
attractive  small  package,  that  can 
,  be  sold  for  Jn  cents  or  less.    Many 

consumers  will  buy  it  in  order  to  give  the  children 
a  handsome  toy  pail.  PRICE.  tS  cents  per 
dozen,  or  $5.00  per  lOO. 

THOS.  G.  NE\*TIIAN  &  SON, 

923  4  925  West  Madison  Street,       CHICAGO,  II*L. 


GIV  H  AWAY  ! 

SEYJING  HftCHINES 
100,000 

Newest  and  Best, 

Black  Walnut, 
Drop  Leaf  Tablu 
Cover  SDrawirs 
and  rull    Set  of    At 
tachni'jnts.only  SH.r. 
Cash    or  rKEE  f..r 
SO  Sub  ^cribers  to 


THE 


FREEHOMtS 

UniteYstates. 

HowtoGetThem. 
Where  to  Invest 
Money  or  lind  Em- 
ploynient.told  inthe 
most  widely-circula- 
tod  paper  published. 
I'rifoSlOO.  Send  to 
CHICAGO,  III., 
F'T  Snmpl'"'  <''"'pv  01 

WESTERN  WORLD. 


Vandervort  Foundation  Mill. 

6  Inch,  Price,  $2.5.00. 

It  makes  the  finest  extra  thin  Foundation  for 
comb  honey.    For  Sale  by 

THOS.  0.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  A  925  West  Madlaon  Street,     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Dadant's Foundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.   See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 


BEESWAX. 

We  pay  aoc.  per  lb.,  dellrered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mistakes,  tde  shipper's  name 
■honld  always  be  on  each  package. 

THOS.  e.  NEWMAJf  *  SON, 

923  A  925  West  Madison  Street,     CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 


Vol,  nil,    July  7, 18 


1,27, 


Sonietliiii££  Beautil'iil  has  vauisbed, 

And  we  sigh  for  it  in  vain  ; 
We  behold  it  everywhere, 
On  the  earth,  and  in  the  air, 
But  it  never  comes  again. 


Honey  and  flour  made  into  a  salve  is  an 
excellent  remedy  for  boils. 


Latest  Freneli  Statistics  on  bees  and 
honey  are  for  1881.  Then  there  were  1,6G9,- 
759  colonies  of  bees  in  France,  and  the 
honey  product  was  about  18,000,000  pounds. 
Wa.x  .5,500,000  pounds.  Value  16,500,000 
francs,  or  $3,000,000. 


Couceriiiiis;  our  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine,"  Mr.  Samuel 
Simmins,  of  Brighton,  England,  writes  :  "  I 
do  not  tliink  you  can  claim  too  much  in 
regard  to  the  vast  amount  of  good  that 
pamphlet  is  doing,  and  likely  to  do,  for  the 
honey  trade."  Employ  it  to  build  up  your 
home  market. 


mrs.  L.  Harrison,  of  Peoria,  111.,  writes 
us  that  she  has  been  an  invalid  for  a  month 
past,  suffering  severely  with  a  diseased 
condition  of  her  ears  and  head.  It  must  be 
very  annoying  for  such  a  "busy"  worker 
to  be  unfit  for  duty  in  this  the  busiest  sea- 
son of  the  year— in  the  apiary.  The  Bee 
Journal  hopes  for  her  full  restoration  to 
health  in  a  short  time. 


Honey  is  an  excellent  palliatioD  In  coughs, 
colds,  sore  throat,  baby  sore  mouth,  and 
early  stages  of  diphtheria. 


Use  of  Honey  in   CUolera   Times.— 

In  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soeiete  d'  Apiculture 
de  la  Somme,  J.  B.  Voirnot  says  the  constant 
use  of  honey  Is  without  the  slightest  danger, 
even  during  an  epidemic  of  cholera.  He 
says  : 

Honey  prevents  or  cures  constipation. 
The  formic  acid  which  honey  contains  makes 
it  useful  In  atfectiona  of  the  month,  throat, 
organs  of  respiration  and  chest.  Professors, 
and  all  who  have  to  speak  In  public,  should 
consequently  make  frequent  use  of  honey. 
It  is  also  good  for  colds,  coughs,  hoarseness, 
quinsy,  pulmonary  affections,  catarrh  and 
asthma.  A  little  goose-grease  mixed  with 
It  adds  to  its  curative  properties. 


AnoHierTriunipIi.— Our  readers  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  through  the  united 
efforts  of  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Hon.  Edwin 
Willlts,  and  the  Manager  of  the  National 
Bee-Keepers'  Union,  the  sei'ious  dilBculty 
mentioned  last  week  has  been  overcome,  in 
reference  to  transmitting  attending  bees 
with  queens  through  the  United  States  mails. 

On  the  first  of  ,luly  we  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  General  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  : 

To  Thmnas  O.  Newman,  General  Manager  of 
the  National  Bee-Keepers'  Untori : 
Sir— Yours  of    June  25th   regarding  the 
admission  of  queen-bees  to  the  mails  is  at 
hand.    I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the 
regulation  will.  In  the  ne.xt  monthly  Postal 
Guide,  be  modified  so  as  to  read   "queen- 
bees   with    necessary   attendants."     This,  I 
think,    will     obviate     the    difiSculty,      The 
matter  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
this  olflce  by  the  postmaster  at  Griffln.  Ga., 
and  he  has  been  advised  of  this  modification. 
JNO.  Jameson,  Gen.  Supt. 

A  similar  letter  was  sent  to  the  Hon. 
Edwin  Willlts,  and  in  reference  to  forward- 
ing queens  to  Canada,  Mr.^Jameson  replies 
as  follows  : 

Hon.  Edwin  Willits  : 

Sir — In  regard  to  forwarding  queen-bees 
to  Canada,  this  office,  of  course,  has  nothing 
to  do.  I  see  no  objection  to  the  postmaster 
at  the  mailing  ofiico  receiving  them  for  such 
dispatch,  and  if  the  Canadian  authorities 
see  fit  to  receive  them,  this  office  certainly 
has  no  objection.  This  question  has  been 
referred'to  the  Superintendent  ot  Foreign 
Mails.  Jno.  Jameson,  Gen.  Supt, 

Prof.  Cook  sent  us  the  above  letter  on 
July  1, 1886,  and  then  added  : 

Dear  Mr.  Editor— We  are  triumphant 
again,  you  see  I  I  think  this  very  satisfac- 
tory.   Yours  truly,  A.  J.  COOK. 

Again  we  score  a  victory  for  the  National 
Bee-Keepers'  Union  !  and  exhibit  another 
benefit  secured  to  bee-keepers  generally  by 
its  effort  1  No  individual  beekeeper  could 
have  accomplished  what  has  just  been  done 
by  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Gen.  Manager 
of  the  Union,  assisted  by  Pres.  Willits,  the 
personal  friend  ot  Vice-President  Cook. 

And  yet  there"  are  some  who  Inquire— 
"  What  good  will  the  Union  do  me  ?"  Others 
aver  that  the  Union  is  of  no  benefit  to  them, 
and  selfishly  refuse  to  become  members.  In 
the  face  of  the  showing  for  last  year's  work, 
which  we  gave— and  the  accomplishments 
of  the  present,  we  are  ashamed  to  state  that 
only  4  new  members  have  joined  the  Union 
during  the  past  month. 

Those  who  supinely  fold  their  arms  and 
selfishly  refuse  to  aid  a  Society  created 
solely  for  their  benefit— are— are— (we  were 
about  to  use  some  strong  adjectives— but 
upon  second  thought  we  will  add  that  they 
are),  to  say  the  least,  standing  in  their  own 
light,  and  unworthy  of  the  name  of  progres- 
sive and  patriotic  apiarists.  There  ought  to 
be  a  thousand  new  members  where  there 
has  been  one.  Now  what  shall  be  the  result 
during  July?    Let  us  see. 

We  have  not  yet  received  a  reply  to  our 
letter  to  the  Superintendent  of  Foreign 
Mails.  We  will  publish  it  as  soon  as  it  is 
received.  From  the  foregoing  note  to  Presi- 
dent Willits,  we  see  no  reason  why  queen- 
bees  cannot  be  forwarded  to  the  Canadian 
lines.and  if  they  are  received  by  the  Canadian 
postal  authorities,  there  will  be  no  trouble- 
but  we  await  results. 


Xo  Preveni  Robbln;;?.- Mr.  J.  Halter, 
in  the  Bicnen  Zeitmw,  gives  his  method.  By 
the  use  of  glass  over  the  entrance  he 
deceives  the  robl)ers.    Ho  says  : 

After  trying  the  usual  methods  to  stop  it, 
when,  owing  to  extracting,  robbing  had  been 
going  on  rather  e.x-tonsively,  and  these 
remedies  failed,  he  succeeded  In  putting  an 
end  to  it  in  a  very  simple  manner.  He  placed 
a  piece  of  window-glass,  about  8x5  inches, 
in  front  of  the  fiight  hole,  the  top  resting 
against  the  hive,  and  the  lower  end  about 
1!4  inches  from  the  entrance,  so  as  to  enable 
the  bees  of  the  hive  to  go  in  and  out  at  the 
sides.  The  next  morning  the  robbers  made 
an  attack  on  the  hive  in  great  numbers,  but 
going  straight  at  the  entrance  were  stopped 
by  the  glass.  They  swarmed  in  front  of  the 
glass,  but  could  not  find  the  entrance  at  the 
sides,  and  very  soon  returned  in  disgust.  To 
effectually  put  a  stop  to  further  robbing  the 
glass  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  several 
days,  until  the  robbers  forget  the  spot. 


The     Caledonian    Apiarian    Society 

will  have  a  Bee  and  Honey  Show  at  Dum- 
fries, Scotland,  on  July  ■27-.30, 1886.  Prizes 
are  offered  on  bees,  hives,  comb  foundation, 
honey,  honey  drinks,  honey  cake,  honey 
plants,  etc.,  under  the  able  management  of 
Mr.  Kobert  J.  Bennett,  50  Gordon  Street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  who  has  for  years  been 
the  honorary  secretary.  It  will  doubtless 
be,  as  usual,  a  grand  success.  We  remem- 
ber with  pleasure  the  exhibition  of  this 
Society  in  1879,  when  we  were  there,  and 
made  many  friends. 


Mr.  J.  N.  Arnold,  of  Richmond,  Iowa, 
has  written  to  Hon.  A.  J.  Baker,  Attorney 
General  of  Iowa,  for  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  bees  are  taxable  in  that  State,  and 
here  Is  his  reply  ; 

I  am  not  permitted  to  give  you  an  official 
opinion  any  more  than  a  judge  of  a  court 
would  be  to  give  an  individual  an  opinion 
on  a  matter  that  might  come  officially  before 
him  for  adjudication. 

Look  in  Sec.  1,  Acts,  of  15  General  Assem- 
bly ;  see  MeClains  Code,  1st  Vol.,  page  189 
and  190,  and  at  subdivision  4,  and  you  will 
see  what  private  property  is  exempt  from 
taxation.  Bees  are  lutt  included  in  it.  The 
question  is,  are  they  property  'j*  I  guess  if 
some  man  were  to  steal  yours,  you  would 
insist  they  were.    Yours  truly, 

A.  J.  Baker. 


Congress     and     Adulteration. —The 

Anti-Adulteration  Jottrnat  makes  the  follow- 
ing very  sensible  remarks  on  this  subject, 
and  we  fully  endorse  them  : 

There  is  no  use  of  so  much  difference  of 
opinion  in  Congress,  as  to  the  kind  ot  legis- 
lation needed.  Tnere  is  but  one  just  demand 
and  that  is  the  passing  ot  an  act  that  will  fix 
a  standard  for  all  pure  productions,  and  the 
enfoi'cement  of  all  producers  stamping  such 
articles  with  a  stamp  supplied  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  impure  articles  should  only  be  allowed 
sale,  if  wholesome  ;  injurious  preparations 
should  not  be  allowed  sale  under  any  cir- 
cumstances for  food.  All  stamps  should  be 
supplied  at  merely  cost  of  printing. 

The  way  to  suppress  an  injurious  food  is 
not  by  high  ta.x  stamp,  but  by  actual  prohi- 
bition of  sale.  To  prevent  fraud,  simply 
provide  inspectors  to  supervise  production 
and  sale,  and  arrest  and  punish  all  false 
stamping  of  foods. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  Consti- 
tution denying  the  general  government  the 
right  to  pass  such  law.  The  States  can  pass 
whatever  local  law  is  necessary,  and  Con- 
gress can  pass  such  general  law  as  is  neces- 
sary. On  so  vital  a  ijuestlon  there  can  be  no 
conflict. 
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Replies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


[It  is  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  in  tliis  Department  in  less  time 
than  one  month.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them ;  g-et  them  returned,  and  then  find 
space  for  them  in  the  Journal.  If  j'ou  are 
in  a  "hurry"  for  replies,  do  not  ask  for 
them  to  he  inserted  here.— Ed.] 


Mauaffemeiit  for  tlie  Most  Increase, 


Query,  No.  274.— I  wish  to  work  all  my 
bees  for  all  the  increase  possible  this  sum- 
mer, and  not  interfere  with  my  honey  crop 
any  more  ibau  can  be  helped.  I  have  built 
up  as  many  3-frame  nuclei  as  I  have  heavy 
colonies,  which  now  have  young-  queens 
about  ten  days  old.  It  by  giving  the  parent 
colonies  one  of  these  queens  immediately 
after  they  swarm,  would  it  keep  back  after- 
swarms,  and  g-et  Ihe  larger  crop  of  honey  by 
so  doing  ?  By  building  up  my  nuclei  again  I 
would  get  two  swarms  from  one  colony. — A. 

For  this  locality  your  plan  would 
work  well,  provided  you  was  careful 
and  cut  out  all  queen-cells.— H.  D. 
Cutting. 

You  cannot  expect  much  clover 
honey  from  a  colony  that  has 
swarmed.  The  giving  of  queens  to 
the  strong  colonies  might  help  them 
for  the  tall  crop,  however.— Dadant 

&SON. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  as  well  to 
let  colonies  take  their  usual  course, 
and  build  up  nuclei  into  strong  colo- 
nies as  rapidly  as  possihle  without  re- 
ducing colonies.- A,  J.  Cook. 

Much  depends  upon  the  locality  as 
to  management  (or  honey.  In  my 
locality  it  would  be  bad  policy  to 
make  nuclei  as  early  as  you  have 
done.  I  should  guess  that  in  some 
cases  giving  a  young  queen  to  the 
parent  colony  would  prevent  after- 
swarms;  in  others  not;  but  I  have 
had  no  experience.— C.  C.  Millek. 

Not  where  I  live.  Build  up  the 
nuclei  to  full  colonies,  and  allow  but 
one  natural  swarm  from  eacli  full 
colony,  hiving  the  swarm  on  the  stand 
of  the  old  colony  ;  move  the  old  colony 
to  a  new  stand,  and  let  them  rear 
their  own  queen.  This  is  applicable 
to  this  locality. — G.  M.  Doolittle. 

In  a  good  honey-flow  like  the  pres- 
ent, the  bees  will  not  allow  a  queen, 
either  fertile  or  unfertile,  to  destroy 
cells,  whether  sealed  or  unsealed.  But 
if  the  new  colony  be  placed  upon  the 
old  stand,  the  queen  given  to  the  old 
colony  may  be  allowed  to  tear  down 
the  cells,  and  she  will  certainly  do  it 
if  a  large  part  of  the  bees  be  shaken 
down  in  front  of  the  new  hive  on  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day  after  swarming.  In 
this  case  the  queen  may  be  given  at 


any  time.  With  a  contracted  brood- 
chamber  and  the  use  of  perforated 
zinc  this  latter  procedure  is  one  of  the 
very  best  in  working  for  comb  honey. 
— G.  L.  Tinker. 

I  should  never  give  a  parent  colony 
a  queen  immediately  after  casting  a 
swarm.  The  colony  needs  the  short 
absence  of  a  queen.  The  hive  is  full 
of  brood  when  the  colony  swarms.  It 
would  not  prevent  after-swarming,  as 
a  rule,  unless  all  queen-cells  were  de- 
stroyed. You  can  successfully  build 
up  the  nuclei.— J A3IES  Heddon. 

It  would,  in  this  locality,  usually 
prevent  after-swarming,  but  would' 
not  be  the  means  of  securing  any 
larger  crop  of  honey,  than  would  the 
practice  of  what  is  called  the  ''  Hed- 
don method;"  while  it  deprives  tlie 
nuclei  of  their  queens  at  a  time  when 
they  can  illy  afford  to  spare  them.— 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

It  is  difl^cult  in  any  given  case  to 
advise.  In  my  own  locality  I  should 
give  all  the  room  that  could  be  used, 
and  return  all  swarms  that  issue; 
leaving  the  matter  of  increase  of  bees 
till  the  honey  season  was  over.  Other 
localities  may  demand  different 
methods.  Test  the  matter  in  the  light 
of  precedents  given  In  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal during  the  last  four  or  five  years. 
—J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 


Oiieen  Laying  Many  Im  in  a  Cell, 

Query,  No.  275.— A  weak  colony  lost  its 
queen  in  March.  They  reared  a  very  nice, 
large  queen  which  commenced  laying  late 
in  April,  from  1  to  6  eggs  in  a  single  cell. 
Bees  covered  only  two  frames.  What  is  the 
cause,  and  what  is  the  remedy  ?  Will  this 
queen  become  all  right  as  she  gets  older, 
and  the  colony  becomes  strong  in  bees  ?— J.R. 

If  not  a  drone-layer,  she  probably 

will.— G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

The  queen  is  probably  unfecundated 
and  should  be  superseded  by  a  good 
queen.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

Very  likely  when  there  are  bees 
enough,  you  will  tiud  that  you  have 
an  excellent  queen.— C.  C.  Miller. 

There  were  probably  too  few  bees 
to  care  for  all  the  eggs  she  laid,  and 
the  best  she  could  do  was  to  put  sev- 
seral  in  a  cell.  She  will  probably  be 
all  right  as  the  colony  becomes 
stronger.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

I  guess  that  she  laid  thus  irregularly 
because  she  did  not  have  room  within 
the  limits  of  the  warmth  of  the  bees 
to  engage  her  time.  In  such  a  case  I 
never  "  jump  at  a  conclusion."  When 
the  bees  begin  to  seal  the  brood  is 
time  enough  to  judge  of  the  worth  of 
a  young  queen  under  such  circum- 
stances.—G.  W.  Dejiaree. 

Your  queen  is  all  right,  provided 
she  became  fecundated  that  early  in 
the  season.  If  you  had  given  them 
one  or  two  frames  of  hatching  brood 
at  that  time  it  would  have  been  a 
great  help  to  the  colony  and  queen.— 
H.  D.  Cutting. 


Probably  this  queen  was  reared  at 
a  time  when  no  drones  were  flying, 
and  did  not  become  fecundated.  The 
remedy  is  to  give  the  colony  a  fecun- 
dated queen  at  once,  as  the  one  men- 
tioned will  probably  never  become 
fecundated.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

That  queen  has  more  eggs  than  she 
had  room  for.  .*>he  is  a  good  queen.  A 
queen  will  never  lay  outside  of  the 
cluster  in  cool  weather.— Dadant  & 

Son. 

She  may  be  a  drone-layer,  or  may 
be  she  is  all  right,  and  beliaves  as  she 
does  because  of  the  small  size  of  the 
colony.  I  would  give  brood  from 
other  strong  colonies  and  watch  the 
effect.— A.  J.  Cook. 

Usually  the  cause  is  a  lack  of  bees 
to  keep  a  proliflc  queen's  eggs  warm, 
if  laid  in  as  many  cells  as  eggs.  If 
this  is  your  case,  the  queen  is  all 
right— a  good  one.— James  Heddon. 


Re-Waxin£  Honey-Barrels, 


Query,  No.  276.— Would  you  wash  out 
and  re-wax  extracted  honey  barrels  before 
re-filling  with  this  year's  crop  ? — G.  D. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  should,  if  they 
have  been  kept  clean,  and  are  sweet, 
—A.  J.  Cook. 

Not  if  tight,  sweet,  and  clean,  and 
the  same  kind  of  honey  is  to  be  put 
in  them.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

I  would  wash  them  out,  but  not 
wax  them.  I  would  not  use  a  barrel 
that  jieeded  waxing. — W.  Z.  Hutchin- 
son. 

I  should,  most  certainly.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  dry  the  insides  thor- 
oughly before  re-waxing.  —  .1.  E. 
Pond,  Jr. 

Give  your  barrels  a  good  washing, 
put  a  light  in  at  the  bung  and  ex- 
amine ;  if  you  find  them  well  coated, 
all  is  well.— II.  D.  Cutting. 

No,  if  they  are  all  right  and  did  not 
leak.  We  never  wash  them,  but 
bung  them  up  tight  when  empty. — 
Dadant  &  Son. 

I  would  wash  them  out,  if  needed, 
but  I  would  never  wax  barrels  for 
honey.  It  costs  too  much.  If  they 
will  not  hold  honey  without  waxing, 
"  wax  "  your  cooper.— James  Hed- 
don. 

I  would  scald  and  wash  out  any 
vessel  that  had  been  previously  used 
for  honey,  but  I  would  buy  good 
barrels  that  do  not  need  waxing.  It 
is  expensive  to  wax  barrels  ;  besides, 
a  barrel  that  will  not  hold  without 
waxing,  is  not  entirely  safe  when 
waxed.— G.  W.  Demaree. 


^g§~  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journal 
will  be  sent  pbee  upon  application.  Anyone 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview, by  sending  the  names  to  this  office^ 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 
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Explanatory.— The  Ugurcs  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring- and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  center  of  the  State  named; 
6  north  of  the  center;  9  south;  0+  east; 
♦O  west;  and  thisd  northeast;  ~o  northwest: 
0«  southeast;  and  P  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


For  tlie  American  Beo  JournnJ. 

Feiicefl  Bee-Yards  JaWiiE  Reprts,  etc, 


W.  H.   STKWAllT. 


On  page  720  of  the  Bee  Journal 
for  1885,  Mr.  Tiffauy  asks  Mr.  L.  C. 
Root  to  describe;  a  tight  enclosure  for 
a  bee-yard.  In  reply  Mr.  Root  said  : 
''  I  would  say  that  the  fence  around 
my  yard  is  8  feet  high,  and  close  to 
the  rear  of  hives.  If  the  fence  is  in 
front  of  the  hives  it  should  be  several 
feet  from  the  front  row.  If  the  loca- 
tion is  in  a  very  bleak  place,  I  would 
have  it  higher.  It  should  be  made  of 
matched  boards,  or  battened  to  make 
it  tight." 

My  opinion  is,  that  such  a  fence 
would  at  times  be  of  advantage  to  the 
bees,  and  at  other  times  a  great  dis- 
advantage, and.  all  things  considered, 
it  would  be  much  better  than  if  no 
fence  of  any  kind  were  within  50  feet 
of  the  hives.  If  a  tight,  8-foot  fence 
was  placed  on  the  north  and  west 
sides  of  the  bee-yard,  and  the  hives 
stood  within  12  feet  of  the  west  fence, 
and  they  were  to  remain  on  the  sum- 
mer stands  through  the  winter,  in 
this  climate,  then  the  snow  would 
drift  over  the  fence,  and  bury  the 
hives  nearly  or  quite  S  feet  deep  un- 
der the  drift,  which  would  be  equal  to, 
if  not  better,  than  an  ordinary  cellar 
for  the  bees ;  but  in  early  spring, 
when  cold,  raw  winds  were  blowing 
from  the  northwest,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  in 
the  forepart  of  the  day,  the  warm  sun 
would  be  rellected  down  on  the  hives 
by  this  tight  "  fence,"  and  the  cold 
wind  entirely  broken  off,  it  would  be 
many  degrees  warmer  at  and  near 
the  hive  than  10  or  more  rods  away  in 
either  direction  ;  this  would  be  the 
case  also  with  bees  that  had  been 
wintered  in  the  cellar,  after  they  were 
put  out  in  the  spring. 

This  state  of  things  would  deceive 
the  bees ;  they  would  tliink  that  the 
weather  (or  temperature)  was  the 
same  throughouttheir  flying  distance, 
as  it  was  in  their  cozy  shelter  ;  thus 
they  would  venture  out  when  it  was 
barely  warm  enougli  at  the  hive  to 
fly  safely  ;  and  as  they  would  fly  out 
they  would  be  caught  by  the  cold 
blast,  and  in  a  moment  be  chilled  and 
fall  to  the  ground  to  rise  no  more. 
Thus  a  good  colony  could  be  depleted 


50  per  cent,  in  one  day;  and,  be  it 
remembered,  that  in  such  case  it  is 
the  best  colonies  that  thus  stir  out 
first,  and  the  most,  and  also  the  most 
healthy  and  energetic  bees  of  any 
colony  that  work  earliest  and  latest ; 
and  the  bees  that  would  thus  be  lost 
are  the  ones  that  we  can  least  afford 
to  lose. 

Again,  in  a  hot  July  day,  wlien 
basswood  is  in  bloom,  and  we  want 
all  surroundings  arranged  to  the  best 
possible  advantage  in  order  that  the 
bees  may  do  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  labor,  tliis  tight  fence 
would  shut  off  the  refreshing  western 
breeze  (that  is  of  great  advantage  to 
bees  as  well  as  men),  and  instead  of 
storing  and  sealing  honey,  many  of 
them  would  be  compelled  to  lay  idle 
on  the  outside  of  the  hive. 

Mr.  R.  says  of  such  a  fence,  "  if 
in  front  of  the  hives,  it  should  be 
several  feet  from  the  front  row." 
The  reason  for  this  is,  no  doubt,  that 
the  bees  would  not  be  compelled  to 
rise  so  directly  upward  to  scale  the 
fence  ;  but  the  truth  is  that  bees  do 
not  always  start  out  for  stores  in  the 
same  direction  that  the  hive  fronts. 
It  makes  not  a  particle  of  difference 
with  the  bees  which  way  the  hive 
fronts  after  they  are  well  out  of  it,  on 
starting  out  for  work. 

My  bee-yard  slopes  to  the  south  and 
east,  and  the  hives  front  in  the  same 
direction  ;  the  basswood  is  northwest, 
and  as  the  bees  leave  the  hive  they 
start  immediately  northwest;  thus  if 
I  had  such  a  fence  at  the  rear  of  the 
hives,  it  would  hinder  them  more  than 
if  it  were  in  front. 

Furthermore,  if  bees  are  wintered 
on  the  summer  stands,  and  are  near 
this  fence  on  the  south  side,  the  snow 
would  not,  in  this  locality,  form  a 
drift  to  cover  the  hives,  and  the  re- 
flected sun,  as  above  mentioned, 
would  lure  the  bees  out  in  bright, 
winter  days,  when  the  cold  at  a  few 
feet  distance  from  the  hives  would 
chill  them.  It  is  true  that  during 
severe  cold  and  windy  weather  in 
winter,  the  hive  would  be  protected 
from  the  wind ;  but  bees  in  a  good 
hive  do  not  feel  the  winter  wind,  and 
the  degrees  of  temperature  are  the 
same,  wind  or  no  wind. 

True,  this  fence  would  be  a  barrier 
to  thieves,  but  a  barb-wire  thickly 
woven  would  be  cheaper,  more  desir- 
able, and  out  of  the  way  of  the  bees. 

HOW    TO   MAKE  KEPORTS. 

Away  back  in  the  Bee  Journal 
for  1883,  page  287,  I  gave  my  idea  of 
the  proper  and  improper  manner  of 
making  out  annual  reports  by  bee- 
keepers. When  I  wrote  that  article 
I  felt  quite  confident  that  the  frater- 
nity would  try  to  profit  by  the  hints 
thrown  out.  I  have  read  the  Bee 
Journal  closely  ever  since,  and  have 
been  able  to  find  nothing  on  that 
subject. 

For  many  years  previous  to  the 
writing  of  that  article,  bee-keepers 
generally  had  suffered  heavy  winter 
losses,  and  I  foresaw  then  what  I  now 
see  is  a  matter  of  fact,  namely,  ttiat 
from  the  loose  and  indefinite  manner 
in  which  all  were  reporting  their 
methods  of  management,  the  winter- 


ing problem  would  never  be  solved. 
Losses  of  the  following  winter  were 
greater  and  more  general  than  during 
;iny  other  winter  for  4:!  years  that  I 
had  been  wintering  bees.  This  is 
slow  progress  indeed  ! 

In  my  article  I  stated  that  "  to  us 
it  seems  impossible  to  get  a  full  and 
correct  statement  of  our  condition, 
products  and  prospects  in  any  other 
way  thau  to  get  a  full  and  correct 
report  from  each  individual  engaged 

in   the   business To  be  useful,  a 

report  should  embrace  an  experience 
for  at  least  one  whole  year  ;  not  only 
so,  but  that  year  should  begin  and 
end  at  such  dates  that  we  could  learn 
from  it  what  effect  such  and  such 
management  ttirongh  the  spring, 
summer  and  fall  had  on  the  bees  dur- 
ing the  winter ;  and  the  manner  they 
were  wintered." 

I  am  now  well  satisfied  that  if  the 
plan  of  making  out  reports  that  I 
there  gave,  had  been  carefully  carried 
out,  we  could,  from  the  reports  that 
would  have  been  given  the  following 
spring,  have  learned  very  nearly,  or 
perhaps  e.xactly,  what  was  the  prime 
cause  of  the  great  loss  ;  but  now  the 
truth  is  that  bee-keepers  as  a  mass 
are  literally  confused  on  that  subject. 

Last  spring  the  oldest  and  most  ex- 
perienced were  as  much  in  the  mud- 
dle as  the  novice  ;  and  since  that  time 
more  brain  power  has  been  expended 
in  the  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
than  on  all  other  matters  concerning 
apiculture.  My  opinion  is,  that  the 
fate  of  the  bees  was  fixed  before  they 
went  into  winter  quarters. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
fall  of  188t  many  bee-keepers  in  dif- 
ferent localities  reported  that  the  fall 
crop  of  honey  was  short,  and  in  many 
localities  an  entire  failure.  Where 
such  is  the  case  it  is  well  understood 
that  breeding  was  discontinued  early, 
and  in  such  a  case  very  few,  except 
old  bees,  go  into  winter  quarters;  and 
in  late  winter  and  early  spring  the 
mortality  must  be  rapid  and  unavoid- 
able. 

Now,  if  we  could  know  by  such  re- 
ports as  I  have  suggested,  where  the 
fall  crop  was  a  failure,  and  where  a 
partial  failure,  and  who  was  wise 
enough  to  feed  all  through  that 
scarcity  of  honey,  in  order  to  keep  up 
breeding  ;  and  in  each  case  whether 
the  mortality  was  greatest  where 
breeding  in  the  fall  was  least,  then  we 
would  be  able  to  decide  whether  one 
theory  (i.  c,  all  old  bees)  was  the 
cause  of  the  loss  or  not.  Many  now 
believe  with  me,  that  that  was  the 
cause,  but  cannot  prove  it,  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  the  reports. 

Some  have  said  that  they  believed 
that  old  bees  were  as  good  as  young 
ones  to  go  safely  through  the  winter 
and  spring.  If  I  should  write  such 
things,  I  would  expect  others  to 
accuse  me  of  having  a  desire  to  ruin 
all  except  myself. 

WINTERING— HIBERNATION. 

On  page  5  is  quite  an  interesting 
article  from  Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker.  Mr. 
T.  makes  some  good  points,  and  I 
wish  to  thank  him  for  giving  us  a 
detailed  account  of  his  careful  ex- 
periments  and   observations;    but  I 
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cannot  quite  agree  with  him  in  all  of 
his  conclusions.  He  says  :  "  I  am 
now  able  to  say  that  if  we  ever  ex- 
pect to  winter  bees  seientifieally — 
perfectly— we  must  provide  them  with 
conditions  and  surroundings  that  they 
may  hibernate."  (Italics  are  mine.) 
In  another  paragraph  he  says  :  "  My 
belief  is  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
winter  bees  perfectly  until  we  shall 
master  the  problem  of  hibernation— 
until  we  shall  secure  to  them  that 
perfect  rest,  etc."  It  seems  to  me 
that  "  perfect  rest "  would  be  absolute 
death. 

Again  he  says  :  "  What  hiberna- 
tion is,  and  how  it  can  be  secured, 
will  appear  from  the  following."  He 
then  gives  a  detailed  account  of  his 
experiments  and  observations,  which 
being  summed  up  amounts  to  about 
this  :  If  bees  can  be  placed  in  a  cellar 
where  the  temperature  is  and  con- 
tinues at  41°,  they  will  "  hibernate  " 
and  enjoy  "that  perfect  rest."  and 
winter  "  scientihcally  and  perfectly." 

The  following  are  some  of  my  rea- 
sons for  thinking  that  the  Doctor  has 
not  as  yet  discovered  the  plan  of  win- 
tering bees  that  will  give  perfect  and 
certain  success : 

When  I  built  my  bee-cellar  in  a 
sandy  hill,  it  was  made  deep  enough 
to  have  all  the  bees  below  the  natural 
surface  of  the  earth.  It  was  then 
covered  first  with  oak  poles  ;  then  2 
feet  of  dry  straw  ;  next  2  feet  of  sand; 
then  1  foot  of  straw,  and  finished  with 
2  feet  more  of  sand.  When  the  bees 
were  in  this  cellar  the  temperature 
was  invariably  4,5a  for  the  three  first 
winters,  one  of  which  was  extremely 
cold,  and  another  very  mild  and  open; 
the  third  about  an  average.  Through 
these  three  winters  I  had  from  80  to 
180  colonies  in  this  cellar,  and  not  a 
single  one  was  lost,  except  2  that 
starved.  Then  came  the  winter  of 
ISSl-a'S,  and  by  this  time  the  straw  in 
the  roof  had  decayed,  and  the  naked 
sand  came  down  on  the  poles.  Tli^ 
weather  became  very  cold  soon  after 
the  bees  were  placed  in  the  cellar, 
and  the  covering  of  sand  froze  solid 
all  the  way  through.  The  cold,  frozen 
under-surface  of  this  sand  roof  so  re- 
duced the  temperature  that  the  mer- 
cury stood  at  410  without  change  until 
March.  (I  have  a  thermometer  hang- 
ing on  a  string  that  I  can  draw  up 
through  a  small  pipe  ventilator  in  the 
roof  at  all  times.  I  watch  this  closely.) 
When  the  bees  were  put  in,  in  No- 
vember, they  were  warm  enough  to 
make  lively  movements,  and  if  Mr. 
Tinker  is  correct  in  his  conclusions, 
then  those  200  colonies  should  have 
hibernated  in  a  few  hours,  and  have 
remained  in  "that  perfect  state  of 
rest,"  and  should  have  wintered 
"scientifically-perfectly,"  till  breed- 
ing, at  least.  But  the  fact  is  that  out 
of  the  200  colonies  only  .50  came 
through  alive,  and  all  'were  poor, 
puny,  weak  things— hardly  worth  the 
trouble  and  care  to  "  pull  them 
through." 

The  three  preceding  seasons  had 
given  our  bees  a  good  flow  of  fall 
honey,  and  breeding  had  continued 
late,  which  gave  a  plenty  of  young 
bees  for  winter  and  spring;  and  in 


addition  to  successful  wintering  there 
was  no  "  spring  dwindling." 

In  the  fall  of  1884  our  bees  got  no 
fall  honey,  and  breeding  was  discon- 
tinued early,  and  bee-death  came 
early  also.  There  is  nothing  like 
young  bees  for  wintering  and  tor  the 
spring. 

It  is  my  opinion,  that  in  the  nature 
of  things,  all  attempts  to  keep  a  bee- 
cellar  at  a  temperature  of  41°  through 
the  winter  will  be  a  failure  ;  thus,  if 
Dr.  Tinker's  theory  should  be  true,  it 
is  not  practical ;  and  if  not  practical, 
and  if,  as  he  concludes,  we  will  never 
be  able  to  "  winter  bees  scientifically 
— perfectly,"  until  we  are  able  to 
"  provide  them  with  conditions  and 
surroundings  "—  41°— that  they  may 
hibernate  from  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter to  the  time  to  begin  breeding, 
then  it  follows  that  we  must  give  up 
in  despair  and  never  expect  to  winter 
our  bees  successfully. 

Orion,?  Wis. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Bee-Keeping  for  Women,  etc. 


MRS.   MAHALA  B.  CHADDOCK. 


Bee-keeping  is  too  hard  work  for 
women— I  have  said  it  before,  and  I 
say  it  again.  When  I  say  women,  I 
mean,  of  course,  American  women. 
German  and  Swede  women  can  keep 
bees— they  can  do  anything  that  re- 
quires lifting;  American  women  can- 
not. All  American  women  have  a 
tendency  to  heart  disease,  consump- 
tion, or  kidney  disease,  and  carrying 
l3ee-hives  and  boxes  of  honey  is  not 
good  for  any  of  these  diseases. 

Mrs.  L.  Harrison  employs  Irishmen 
to  do  her  lifting;  Mrs.  St.  Julienne 
Moore,  of  Louisana,  has  colored 
women  to  help  her  ;  the  Linswik  sis- 
ters hoist  the  hives  around  some  how 
and  get  along.  I  am  always  watching 
and  waiting  to  get  some  man  to  help 
me  carry  hives  and  honey.  I  have  no 
Irishmen  and  no  colored  women,  and 
the  men  are  always  busy.  I  want  the 
old  colonies  carried  away  just  when 
the  bees  are  working  most  briskly, 
and  that  is  just  the  time  that  the  men 
are  away  oflf  in  the  fields. 

Yesterday  evening  I  wanted  some 
honey  taken  off,  but  there  was  the 
hay  to  get  in,  and  everybody  was  just 
as  busy  as  they  could  be.  I  took  off 
the  forty-pound  boxes,  and  as  I  could 
not  carry  them  to  the  house,  I  rolled 
them  (if  that  is  the  proper  thing  to 
say  of  a  square  box)  all  the  way  to  the 
house,  lifted  them  in,  and  let  the  bees 
go  out.  I  always  put  my  honey-boxes 
on  the  floor  close  to  the  screen-door 
in  the  dining-room,  and  as  fast  as  the 
bees  gather  in  bunches  on  the  screen, 
I  brush  them  out  with  a  wliisk  broom. 
Once  last  year  I  took  off  several  boxes 
of  iiouey  at  one  time,  and  as  the  day 
was  cool  the  bees  became  chilled  after 
leaving  the  honey-boxes,  and  fell 
down  inside  the  screen-door,  looking 
just  like  dead  bees.  I  gathered  up  a 
gallon  and  put  them  in  the  cages  tliat 
tlie  bees  were  shipped  in,  and  laid 
them  on  the  chimney  over  the  kitchen 
stove  ;  in  two  hours  they  all  revived, 
when  I  gave  them  to  a  colony. 


I  have  been  hiving  my  bees  in 
empty  hives,  a  la  Hutchinson,  all  but 
the  one  comb  of  brood  that  I  put  in 
the  centre,  and  I  am  getting  a  splen- 
did lot  of  drone-comb.  They  seem  to 
build  drone-comb  for  about  four  days, 
after  that  they  settle  down  to  build- 
ing worker  comb.  I  take  out  all 
sheets  of  drone-comb  and  hang  them 
ni  the  upper  story  of  a  Simplicity 
hive,  and  let  them  fill  it  full  of  honey. 
I  have  three  of  these  completely  full 
now.  This  honey  I  will  sell  or  use  at 
home,  as  it  is  not  in  shape  to  sell,  and 
I  have  no  extractor. 

Bees  are  working  on  red  clover 
now ;  the  honey  is  better  than  the 
white  clover  honey,  to  my  taste.  Is 
it  a  fact  that  flowers  do  not  secrete 
nectar  when  the  nights  are  cool  V  I 
notice  that  Mrs.  L.  Harrison  gives 
that  as  a  reason  for  the  nectar  not 
coming  in.  Now,  I  am  very  loth  to 
dispute  anything  that  a  noted  bee- 
keeper says,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  we 
have  had  hot  days  and  cool  nights 
ever  since  the  white  clover  bloomed, 
and  my  bees  have  gathered  and  are 
gathering  honey  right  along.  Perhaps 
the  wetness  or  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere has  something  to  do  with  it.  If 
it  is  cool  and  wet  the  chemicals  do 
not  work  right,  but  if  cool  and  dry 
they  do.  We  have  had  dry  weather — 
only  one  good  rain  in  six  weeks. 

VermontjK)  Ills. 

For  tne  American  Bee  J  uumaU 

Horses  and  Bee-Stin2s, 


WM.  MUTH-RASMUSSEN. 


The  following  article  from  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  of  June  17,  will, 
no  doubt,  be  of  interest  to  readers  of 
the  American  Bee  JouR>f  al  : 

It  is  a  very  common  occurrence  to 
hear  of  horses  being  stung  to  death  by 
bees.  All  bee-keepers  know  tliat  the 
little  insects  have  a  peculiar  aversion 
to  the  odor  of  the  stable,  and  for  this 
reason  they  are  obliged  to  exercise 
great  care  in  going  near  the  hive  after 
handling  a  horse,  as  they  are  almost 
sure  to  be  badly  stung  should  there  be 
any  of  the  odor  of  the  horse  observ- 
able. Horses  going  near  the  hives, 
especially  if  in  a  state  of  perspiration, 
are  particularly  susceptible  to  attack, 
and  the  result  is  almost  invariably 
death.  A  correspondent  of  the  San 
Diego  Union  offers  a  valuable  sugges- 
tion,founded  upon  his  own  experience, 
on  this  point.  A  swarm  of  bees  at- 
tacked a  valuable  horse  and  stung  him 
in  a  terrible  manner,  so  that  the  ani- 
mal rolled  upon  the  ground  in  his 
agony.  A  smudge  was  made  with 
damp  straw,  and  the  bees  thus  driven 
away  from  the  horse.  Then  the  ani- 
mal was  given  a  good  dose  of  lauda- 
num—several tea-spoonfuls  altogether 
—and  in  this  manner  the  pain  was 
considerably  relieved.  He  soon  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  be  taken  to  the 
stable,  and  was  then  thoroughly 
sponged  with  a  strong  solution  of 
common  baking  soda  and  water. 
This  was  repeated,  and  the  result  was 
the  animal  entirely  recovered,  where- 
as  if   this   treatment  had  not  been 
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adopted  he  would  unquestionably 
have  died.  While  the  soda  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy,  perhaps  a  better  thing 
to  have  used  would  be  a  solution  of 
ammonia.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
little  of  this  will  quickly  relieve  the 
pain  when  a  person  is  stung,  and  it 
would  doubtless  act  much  quicker  on 
the  horse  than  would  the  soda  solu- 
tion. However,  either  is  good,  but 
the  application  of  laudanum  to  quiet 
the  suifering  animal  seems  to  be  a 
novelty  in  veterinary  practice. 


Cayuga  Advocate. 

MMM  Bee-Keepers'  Couveiitioii, 

The  Haldimand  Bee-Keepers'  As- 
sociation met  at  Hagersville  on  Sat- 
urd.ay,  June  5,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. The  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing were  read  and  approved. 

The  President  expressed  himself  in 
favor  of  natural  swarming ;  if  in- 
crease was  desired,  dividing  was  the 
most  rapid  plan,  providing  queens 
were  given  to  the  new  colonies. 

Mr.  Armstrong  said  that  if  increase 
was  desired,  artificial  swarming  was 
the  way  to  do  it,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  rear  good  queens  for  the  new 'hives, 
or  buy  them  ;  he  preferred  artificial 
swarming,  as  it  could  be  done  when 
convenient,  and  obviated  the  neces- 
sity of  watching  the  hives  to  prevent 
swarms  from  absconding.  A  good 
plan,  if  you  want  honey,  is  to  allow 
one  natural  swarm,  and  prevent 
after-swarms  by  cutting  out  queen- 
cells. 

Mr.  Atkinson  and  Mr.  Rose  gave 
their  plans,  and  approved  of  what  had 
been  said  by  tlie  previous  speakers. 

The  President  gave  his  plan  of 
dividing,  which  was  slightly  different 
from  that  usually  adopted. 

Mr.  Armstrong  took  three  or  four 
frames  of  brood  and  adhering  bees, 
out  of  a  strong  colony,  and  put  them 
into  a  new  hive,  and  gave  them  a 
laying  queen,  and  they  soon  became 
a  good  colony. 

Mr.  Smith  thought  natural  swarm- 
ing the  best  unless  a  laying  queen 
was  given  to  the  new  colony. 

The  President  said  that  the  best 
queens  were  reared  in  the  natural 
way  by  the  bees  themselves  ;  he  had 
reared  them  both  ways,  and  preferred 
the  natural  way,  but  a  queen-nursery 
is  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Ross  thought  the  best  way  was 
to  rear  queens  only  from  the  best  and 
purest  colony. 

Mr.  Atkinson  spoke  in  favor  of 
rearing  queens  in  a  two  or  three  frame 
nucleus. 

Mr.  Armstrong  described  his  plan 
of  rearing  queens,  which  is  the  same 
as  that  practiced  by  D.  A.  Jones,  and 
exhibited  a  queen-nursery. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  thought  as  good  queens 
could  be  reared  by  the  bee-keeper,  as 
were  reared  under  the  swarming  im- 
pulse. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Rose,  how  to  win- 
ter bees,  the  President  advocated 
plenty  of  feed,  a  good,  strong  colony, 
and  protection  from  the  cold  weather. 


Mr.  Armstrong  believed  in  plenty 
of  protection  from  the  cold,  plenty  of 
stores  and  good  ventilation. 

A  general  discussion  took  place  on 
hiving  swarms,  and  Mr.  Armstrong 
exhibited  a  swarraing-box  he  used  for 
the  purpose— a  very  handy  and  useful 
implement. 

The  statistics  of  those  present  were: 
4(jl  colonies  in  the  fall ;  330  in  the 
spring. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Smith,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Anguish,  that  tlie  next  meeting 
be  held  at  Caledonia,  on  Monday, 
Aug.  23,  at  11  a.m. 

E.  C.  Campbell,  Sec. 


Head  at  the  National  Convention. 


Tie  Influence  of  Honey  on  Wintering, 


en.  DADANT. 


Nobody  will  question  the  influence 
of  the  food  on  health.  Plants  cannot 
thrive  in  a  soil  unsuited  to  them  ; 
man,  as  well  as  every  kind  of  animal, 
needs  a  food  easily  digested  and  able 
to  sustain  life  ;  bees  ai'e  not  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  Nay,  more  than 
man,  more  than  most  of  the  animals, 
they  sometimes  eat  some  kinds  of 
food  which,  according  to  circum- 
stances, can  sustain  their  life  or  cause 
their  death. 

You  have  2  colonies  of  bees  entirely 
destitute  of  honey ;  you  give  one  of 
these  colonies  for  food  a  comb  of  good 
and  well  ripened  clover  honey ;  you 
give  the  other  colony  some  molasses. 
Both  colonies  will  seem  to  thrive 
equally  well,  if  you  make  the  experi- 
ment "in  summer,  when  they  can  en- 
joy a  daily  flight.  But  if  you  shut  up 
both  hives  for  two  days,  when  you 
release  them  the  bees  of  the  one  with 
clover  honey  will  go  out  to  void  their 
intestines  without  you  being  able  to 
see  their  feces.  These  will  be  so 
small,  so  light  in  color,  that  they  will 
fall  unnoticed,  as  in  the  every  day 
purifying  flight  of  a  healthy  colony. 
On  the  contrary,  the  bees  of  the 
colony  fed  with  molasses  will  let  large 
drops  of  dark  and  foul  matter  soil  all 
the  neighboring  objects. 

If,  in  lieu  of  the  two  days'  confine- 
ment you  prolong  it  for  eight  days, 
then,  attheopeningof  both  entrances, 
the  bees  of  the  colony  with  clover 
honey  will  act  the  same  as  after  their 
two  days'  confinement,  while  the  bees 
of  the'colony  fed  with  molasses  will 
crawl  out,  discharging  their  feces 
around  the  entrance;  some,  if  not  the 
greater  part  of  them,  will  have  their 
abdomens  so  much  distended  that 
they  will  be  nnable  even  to  void  their 
contents.  These  poor  bees  will  crawl 
everywheie  around  their  hive,  and 
perish  on  the  ground. 

I  can  give  another  illustration  of 
the  influence  of  honey  on  bees  during 
a  close  confinement :  For  years  the 
importation  of  Italian  queens  into 
this  country  was  attended  with  much 
loss;  sometimes  half  of  a  shipment 
were  alive.  Such  a  result  was  then 
considered  as  a  lucky  one,  for  most  of 
the  time  hardly  one  queen  was  re- 
ceived alive,  to  show  that  the  bees 
were  not  all  dead  when  put  in  the 
boxes. 


Of  course  such  a  business  was  far 
from  being  pi'ihtable,  and  more  than 
one  enterprising  bee-keeper  was  de- 
terred from  continuing  it,  after  a  few 
trials. 

What  was  the  cause  of  such  ill  suc- 
cess y  The  main,  if  not  at  times  the 
only  cause,  was  the  quality  of  the 
lioney  given  to  the  bees  for  food  dur- 
ing the  journey. 

in  Italy  bees  gather  largely  from  a 
diversity  of  plants.  Persuaded  that 
success  in  that  branch  of  business 
was  possible,  I  began,  with  my  ship- 
per, a  series  of  experiments  to  ascer- 
tain which  kind  of  honey  was  the 
best  for  sucli  a  long  confinement. 
After  several  careful  experiments 
during  two  years,  we  succeeded  so 
well  in  the  selection  of  honey  that  we 
have  many  times  received  boxes  con- 
taining queens  which  had  barely  a 
dead  worker  bee  after  a  journey  of  22 
days.  Then  our  importing  business 
became  a  success,  and  paid  back  all 
the  money  lost  in  seven  years  of  un- 
successful importation,  giving  hand- 
some profits  besides. 

Both  these  illustrations  show  what 
happened  during  the  winter  to  the 
bees,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
food  that  they  have  to  eat. 

Every  bee-keeper  has  noticed  that 
when,  after  winter,  we  find  some  of 
our  colonies  dead,  if  they  have  not 
starved  or  smothered  they  have 
perished  with  diarrhea,  and  that  this 
same  malady,  if  we  can  call  it  malady, 
has  also  made  sad  havoc  in  the  popu- 
lation of  some  of  our  colonies,  while 
some  others  have  passed  through  the 
winter  safely.  I  have  even  noticed 
that  in  such  a  diversity  of  fate,  a  few 
colonies  were  so  free  of  diarrhea  that 
I  was  unable  to  see  a  drop  of  foul 
matter  around  their  hives. 

Now  let  us  see  what  had  produced 
such  a  diflference  in  the  condition  of 
these  colonies.  The  indispensable 
food  for  bees  is  sugar,  and  chemistry 
shows  tliat  the  most  easily  and  most 
thoroughly  digested  form  of  sugar  is 
cane  sugar.  Iloney  contains  sugar  in 
two  different  forms— cane  and  grape 
sugar.  Some  plants  give  honey  with 
more  cane,  others  with  more  grape 
sugar,  consequently  a  honey  contain- 
ing the  most  of  cane  sugar,  such  as 
clover  honey,  will  prove  more  nourish- 
ing than  fall  honey,  which  contains 
more  grape  sugar,  and  leave  besides 
in  the  intestines  of  the  bees  a  smaller 
quantity  of  undigested  residues.  Our 
bees  in  winter  are  confined  for  weeks, 
even  for  months,  and  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand how  tlie  colonies  with  good 
honey,  having  less  residues  in  their 
intestines,  were  able  to  remain  in 
good  health  :  while  the  colonies  which 
bad  a  poor  quality  of  honey  to  eat, 
perished  more  or  less  rapidly,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  this  honey— the 
bees  with  juice  of  fruits  or  honey-dew 
being  ahead. 

When  the  honey  is  stored  in  cells 
partly  filled  with  pollen  tlie  bees  eat 
some  of  this  pollen  au'l  their  intes- 
tines are  readily  filled  up.  The  same 
result  follows  when  the  honey  is  not 
sealed,  for,  not  only  is  it  watery,  but 
the  quantity  of  water  that  it  contains 
is  increased  by  the  property  that  it 
possesses  to  absorb  moisture.     This 
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■water  accumulates  in  the  intestines 
of  the  bees,  and  if  they  are  prevented 
by  cold  from  voiding  it,  they  become 
uneasy  and  perish. 

Now  that  we  understand  this,  one 
of  the  causes  of  sickness  in  bees  dur- 
ing winter,  let  us  remember  : 

1.  Not  to  remove  in  summer  all  the 
spring  honey  that  the  bees  have 
stored,  leaving  in  the  hives  a  suffi- 
cient reserve  for  the  coldest  part  of 
■winter. 

2.  To  remove  all  the  combs  contain- 
ing honey  stored  in  cells  partly  BUed 
with  pollen.  These  combs  are  easily 
found  on  account  of  their  opacity. 
They  are  splendid  for  bees  in  the 
spring,  for  this  mixture  will  incite 
breeding. 

3.  To  remove  all  the  unsealed  honey 
that  the  bees  will  be  unable  to  con- 
sume before  winter. 

■1.  To  remove  also  the  honey-dew, 
when  there  is  any. 

5.  To  prevent  bees  going  to  the 
cider  presses,  or  to  remove  the  cider 
stored  in  the  hive.  This  liquid  always 
remains  unsealed. 

6.  To  replace  with  good  sealed 
honey,  or  ■with  good  thicK  syrup  all 
the  honey  taken  out,  so  as  to  give  to 
the  bees  sufficient  provisions.  The 
best  syrup  is  made  with  one  pound 
and  one-half  ounce  of  water  for  two 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar. 

Of  course  such  precautions  are  not 
indispensable  every  winter ;  for  a  bad 
food  can  keep  bees  alive  if  they  have 
frequent  flights.  Besides,  as  it  is 
very  difficult  to  follow  my  advice  to 
the  letter,  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
awake  my  colonies  in  winter  every 
day  when  I  foresee  that  the  ther- 
mometer will  reach  45^  in  the  shade. 
This  precaution  is  especially  neces- 
sary with  chaff  hives,  for  the  sun 
cannot  easily  warm  them  inside.  The 
bees,  thus  awakened,  enjoy  a  good 
flight,  and  return  with  empty  bowels, 
ready  for  another  continement. 
Hamilton,*o  Ills. 


tons  of  horse-mint  honey,  and  Florida 
a  never  failing  supply  from  palms  and 
mangroves,  and  yet  not  equalling  the 
famed  clover  of  the  North.  During  a 
good  flow  of  clover  honey,  when  comb 
is  built  rapidly,  it  is  so  delicate  and 
tender  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible, 
and  of  snowy  whiteness.  As  this 
honey  is  so  fine,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  secure  as  much  of  it  as 
possible,  and  in  the  best  shape,  un- 
mixed with  other  honeys.  As  fast  as 
the  comb  is  sealed,  it  should  be  re- 
moved, so  that  its  delicate  whiteness 
may  not  be  impaired  by  the  bees. 

Where  extracted  honey  is  the  pro- 
duct sought,  the  bees  should  be  pro- 
vided with  clean,  white  comb,  and  not 
extracted  until  well  ripened  and 
sealed.  White  clover  honey,  unmixed 
with  any  other,  is  the  most  delicious 
and  healthful  sweet  known,  and  every 
care  should  be  exercised  to  keep  it 
intact.  The  uncapping  knives  should 
be  clean,  not  stuck  up  with  other 
honey,  and  also  the  extractor,  and 
the  utensils  into  which  it  is  drawn. 
Jars  are  very  good  receptacles  for 
holding  it,  and  should  be  covered 
with  muslin  tied  down  closely  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  insects,  and 
give  it  an  opportunity  to  ripen  by 
evaporation.  If  the  jars  are  piled  one 
upon  another  they  should  have  cross 
sticks,  not  close  boards  to  prevent  the 
air  circulating  freely.  Some  pro- 
ducers say  there  is  no  need  of  strain- 
ing the  honey  as  it  runs  from  the  ex- 
tractor, as  all  debris  will  rise  to  the 
top,  and  can  be  easily  skimmed  off.  I 
prefer  straining  through  cheese  cloth, 
and  when  the  jars  are  piled  away,  feel 
certain  tliey  contain  nothing  but  pure 
honey — no  comb  nor  bees. 

Peoria,©  Ills. 


evidence  that  we  do  not  take  that 
interest  in  the  matter  that  we  ought, 
and  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  make 
a  vigorous  flght. 

The  moral  effect  of  numerical 
strength  is  great,  and  many  battles 
have  been  won  by  sheer  force  of 
numbers,  and  without  striking  a  blow. 
So  with  us ;  if  ■sve  can  show  an  un- 
broken front,  composed  of  a  majority 
of  the  bee-keepers  of  the  country,  and 
cause  it  to  be  understood  that  each 
and  every  one  of  us  are  pledged  to 
pull  together  in  unison  and  harmony 
for  defense  of  our  rights,  we  sliall 
bear  down  all  opposition  by  this 
moral  weight  alone. 

We  must  at  all  events  flght  every 
suit  brought,  and  carry  the  battle  if 
needs  be  to  the  decision  of  the  highest 
courts  of  the  land,  and  thus  prevent 
the  establisliment  if  possible  of  any 
dangerous  precedents.  Two  or  three 
cases  won  against  us  will  tend  to 
make  a  law  that  it  will  he  hard  in  the 
hereafter  to  overcome  ;  but  if  we  can 
prevent  such  a  state  of  things,  and  by 
so  doing  show  the  enemy  tliat  we 
fight  each  for  the  other,  and  tliat  the 
enemy  of  one  is  the  enemy  of  all,  it 
will  cause  our  jealous  neighbor  to 
pause  and  consider  the  chances  before 
he  begins  a  suit  against  us. 

A  fight  against  300  or  400  is  a  far 
different  thing  from  one  against  that 
many  thousands,  and  while  tlie  one 
might  prove  an  easy  conquest,  the 
other  would  prove  a  disastrous  defeat. 

Rouse  yourselves,  brother  bee- 
keepers I  send  in  your  names  and  of 
your  substance,  and  thus  make  our 
"  Union  "  a  sure  defense. 

Foxboro,CH  Mass. 


For  tne  American  Bee  JoumaL 


I'rairle  Farmer. 


Storing  Honey- 


-ExtractiiiE,  etc, 


Importance  of "  Our  Union, 


J.  E.   POND,  .IR. 
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MKS.  L.  HARBISON. 


The  best  place  to  store  honey  when 
removed  from  hives,  is  in  hot,  well 
ventilated  rooms.  Some  cellars  may 
do.  but  I  have  none  in  which  the 
honey  will  not  in  time  get  thin,  break 
the  capping  and  run  from  the  boxes  ; 
and  extracted  honey  grows  thin  and 
bubbling.  One  year,  while  experi- 
menting to  find  a  suitable  place  for 
storage,  some  ■was  put  in  an  airy 
chamber,  some  in  the  cellar,  and  a 
portion  put  on  the  top  of  a  cupboard 
in  the  kitchen,  where  a  coal  lire  was 
kept,  and  the  thermometer  at  times 
in  the  poieli  adjoining  indicated  lOO'-" 
in  the  shade.  In  the  lattei-  place,  the 
honey  kept  perfectly,  and  in  the 
others  grew  watery,  oozing  from  the 
combs. 

I  have  eaten  honey  gathered  in  the 
canyons  of  Califomia  from  the  cele- 
brated white  sage,  from  orange 
groves,  and  cacti,  but  not  equalling 
in  flavor  our  white  clover.  Some 
seasons  Texas  boasts  of  her  tons  upon 


I  have  read  with  real  pleasure  our 
Manager's  report  of  the  workings  of 
the  "  Union  "  during  the  last  year, 
and  heartily  concur  in  all  tliat  Mr. 
Clarke  says  in  regard  to  it  and  Mr. 
Newman.'  I  am,  I  must  confess, 
however,  somewhat  surprised  that  so 
few  of  our  vast  army  of  bee-keepers 
have  enrolled  themselves  under  its 
banner.  The  "Union"  is  a  means 
of  defense;  and  while  perhaps  the 
many  may  never  need  its  aid  and 
assistance,  no  one  can  tell  where  or 
when  a  blow  may  be  struck  by  our 
enemy. 

To-day  there  are  virtually  no  prece- 
dents of  law,  but  I  fear  that  an  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  create  such. 
Suits  will,  I  fear,  be  brought  in 
localities  where  no  defense  will  be 
made,  and  j  udgments  given  on  default 
or  for  want  of  proper  defense,  that 
will  come  up  in  the  future  to  work  us 
harm. 

Our  aims  and  objects  are  well 
known,  and  our  weakness  in  point  of 
numbers  is  equally  as  well  known, 
and  the  very  fact  that  of  the  many 
bee  keepers  in  the  country,  so  few  are 
members  of  the  Union,  is  prima /acic 


Eureka  Springs  Daily  Times. 

Enrelo  SDrings,  Arl^.,  Convention, 

On  June  19,  ISSfi,  the  bee-keepers  of 
Eureka  Springs,  to  the  number  of  over 
thirty,  met  at  Eureka  Springs,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  bee-keepers' 
association. 

After  several  addresses  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bee-keeping,  a  constitution 
and  by-laws  were  adopted,  and  the 
following  officers  elected  for  the  fol- 
lowing year :  President,  W.  F. 
Bragg  ;  Vice-President,  J.  W.  Hart; 
Secretary,  Dr.  S.  S.  Purcell ;  and 
Treasurer,  T.  F.  llawley. 

The  object  of  the  association  is  to 
promote  good-will  among  the  mem- 
bers of  tile  association  ;  to  exchange 
ideas  on  bee-keeping  ;  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  different  kinds  of  flow- 
ering plants  and  shrubs  as  regards 
bee-pasturage,  and  the  dilTerent  kinds 
of  hives  and  the  manner  of  keeping 
bees  through  the  winter. 

The  association  adjourned  to  meet 
in  August  next  at  the  call  of  the 
President.  In  the  meantime  all  in- 
terested in  bee-keeping  not  present 
are  requested  to  correspond  with  the 
Secretary,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  so 
that  they  may  receive  notice  of  the 
next  meeting.  All  parties  interested 
are  cordially  invited  to  be  present, 
join  the  association  and  take  part  in 
the  work. 
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Country  Gentleman. 

Bee-KeepiiiE  and  Mum,  etc. 

GEO.  A.  STOCKWELL. 


Bee-keeping  has  made  great  strides 
■witliin  a  few  years.  TorQierly  it  was 
not  tliouglit  of,  except  as  connected 
with  agricultnre.  Apiculture  and 
agriculture  go  hand-in-hand  to-day, 
but  the  one  has  proved  so  remunera- 
tive that  it  has  become  a  separate  in- 
dustry, carried  forward  successfully, 
independent,  and  without  the  aid  of 
agriculture. 

In  this  country  to-day  are  more 
than  3,000,000  colonies  of  bees  in 
apiaries,  each  having  from  a  half- 
dozen  to  1,000  or  1,500  hives.  In  the 
large  apiaries  extensive  and  costly 
machinery  is  employed  to  minister 
to  the  waiits  of  the  bees.  If  a  thou- 
sand colonies  be  on  hand  at  the  open- 
ing of  spring,  a  thousand  new  hives 
■will  be  required  in  the  swarming  sea- 
son. If  every  colony  does  not  swarm, 
some  may  swarm  twice,  and  a  thou- 
sand hives  would  not  be  too  many  to 
provide  for  the  season's  work.  In 
each  hive  will  be  required  ten  frames 
—10,000  in  all ;  also  two  division- 
boards  for  each  hive,  or  2,000 ;  5,000 
separators,  and  100,000  sections,  and 
many  other  lesser  instruments  and 
aids.  All  these  appliances  are  made 
by  machinery  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  and  apiarists  whose  sole  in- 
dustry is  bee-keeping,  are  provided 
with  the  means  of  supplying  them- 
selves at  first  cost  with  all  imple- 
ments needed. 

An  apiary  of  500  or  1,000  colonies 
is  not  unusual,  especially  in  Califor- 
nia, the  land  of  honey,  if  not  milk 
and  honey,  and  the  outlook  gives  the 
future  a  more  promising  aspect  than 
the  past  had.  The  only  check  to  the 
California  honey  'yield  will  be  the 
protest  of  the  wine-growers,  who 
claim  that  the  bees  rob  the  grapes. 
Bees  cannot  injure  whole  fruit,  as 
they  have  no  power  of  penetrating 
the  outer  covering,  but  they  will  at- 
tack unsound  fruit. 

Although  there  are  3,000,000  colonies 
of  bees  in  the  United  States,  and 
there  may  be  6,000,000,  more  or  less, 
before  the  close  of  another  year,  yet 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people  honey 
is  a  luxury,  not  because  it  is  high  in 
price,  but  because  it  is  unknown ; 
that  is  to  say,  not  known  and  accepted 
as  other  articles  of  food  are.  In  a 
town  of  1,200  inhabitants,  a  store- 
keeper sold  less  than  12  pounds  of 
honey  between  fall  and  spring.  This 
was  due  wholly  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  were  unacquainted  with  honey, 
and  it  was  proved  by  this  fact.  Later 
an  inhabitant  of  this  town  became 
interested  in  bees,  and  sold  in  the 
town  nearly  200  pounds  of  honey  the 
first  year  after  his  apiary  was  started. 
Of  course  personal  solicitation  and 
push  started  the  sale,  and  then  the 
people  "  having  a  taste,"  wanted 
more,  and  a  trade  was  established. 

Ijast  fall  there  was  reported  an  over- 
supply  of  honey.  There  has  never 
been  more  pure  honey  offered  than 
could  be  sold,  if  means  were  employed 
to  sell  it,  but  there  has  been  in  cities 


an  over-supply  of  something  called 
honey. 

In  New  England  there  are  a  few 
apiaries  maintained  independent  of 
some  other  calling,  but  the  interest 
in  apiculture  has  increased  wonder- 
fully within  the  last  few  years.  Bees 
have  been  introduced,  one  hive,  two 
hives  at  a  time,  on  many  New  Eng- 
land farms.  This  was  done  ostensi- 
bly "  to  please  the  boys,"  to  keep  them 
at  home.  It  succeeded,  and  not  only 
pleased  the  boys,  but  the  old  folks, 
too. 

It  is  related  that  a  farmer,  outside 
of  New  England,  became  so  much  in- 
terested in  apiculture,  that  he  devoted 
the  whole  farm  to  bee-pasturage,  and 
gave  his  whole  attention  to  bees.  But 
few  farmers  will  do  that,  yet  they  are 
willing  to  give  apiculture  a  trial  in 
connection  with  some  other  branch  of 
agriculture.  Bee-keeping  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  helping  the  small 
farrner,  or  gardener.  Such  workers 
condense  labor  into  a  small  space, 
and  can  have  an  eye  to  any  and  every 
part  at  all  times. 

On  a  small  farm,  bee-keeping,  if 
honey  be  the  object,  will  be  profitable 
and  satisfactory.  The  outlay  in  labor 
will  be  very  little.  By  this  is  not 
meant  that  bees  will  take  care  of 
themselves,  although  they  will  do  so 
very  nearly  ;  at  least  they  will  take 
themselves  off,  often  without  any 
help.  The  gardener  wishes  to  econo- 
mize space  and  time,  and  buys  say  5 
colonies  of  bees,  and  places  them  on 
the  south  side  of  some  wall  or  fence, 
where,  as  he  works,  he  can  see  them 
and  attend  to  them  in  a  moment,  if 
any  service  be  needed. 

The  space  required  need  be  only  the 
width  of  a  hive,  and  15  feet  in  length, 
and  a  number  of  such  places  may  be 
found  on  any  farm,  that  cannot  be 
utilized  in  any  other  way.  A  south- 
ern exposure  is  best,  but  bees  may  be 
placed  anywhere,  high  or  low,  on  the 
top  of  the  house,  over  a  porch,  on  a 
broad-shelf  attached  to  the  side  of 
the  barn,  in  the  attic  of  the  house,  in 
the  loft  in  the  corn  barn,  in  any  place 
whatsoever.  They  may  do  better  in 
some  places  than  in  others,  but  it  is 
sufflcientlv  well  established  that  the 
place  of  the  hive  is  of  little  impor- 
tance, provided  it  is  convenient  for 
the  bee-keeper.  Bees  have  stored 
large  quantities  of  honey  in  hives  on 
the  roofs  of  high  builditigs  in  the 
centre  of  cities,  and  in  other  out-of- 
the-way  places. 

The  first  Italian  bees  in  Maine, 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  na- 
tives, were  seen  twelve  miles  from 
their  hives.  It  has  been  shown  again 
and  again,  that  the  distance  traveled 
by  bees  was  at  least  five  and  six  miles, 
aiid  that  tliey  went  tliat  distance  from 
choice,  when  pasturage  was  nearer. 

The  gardener  has 5  colonies.  If  they 
are  in  box-hives,  he  must  watch  them 
closely  in  swarming  time,  and  this 
will  be  no  task,  because  he  is  nearly 
all  the  time  engaged  in  other  work. 
When  the  swarm  appears,  he  has  only 
to  hive  it  and  place  it  with  the  others. 
Of  course  the  hives  must  be  in  readi- 
ness beforehand.  If  the  gardener's 
interest  prompts  him  to  use  the  mov- 
able frame  hive,  he  may  know  to  a 


day  when  his  bees  will  swarm,  by  an 
examination  of  the  brood-nest.  For 
example,  if  he  examines  every  hive 
on  Monday,  and  finds  no  queen-cells 
begun,  he  may  know  that  no  swarm 
will  appear  for  a  week  at  least.  This 
is  a  great  advantage,  because  with 
the  knowledge  obtained  by  examin- 
ing the  hives,  he  may  be  away  from 
home  several  days,  and  know  that  no 
swarms  will  issue  during  his  absence. 

But  the  product  of  honey  is  not  the 
only  profit  to  the  gardener.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  labor  for  man  performed 
by  bees  is  the  distribution  of  pollen 
from  flower  to  flower.  It  is  believed 
that  the  bee  is  profitable  to  the  farmer, 
even  if  not  an  ounce  of  honey  be  pro- 
duced for  the  farmer's  use.  A  gard- 
ener in  Southern  New  England  raises 
early  cucumbers  under  glass.  There 
will  be  no  fruit  unless  the  flowers  are 
fertilized,  and  for  this  purpose  a  col- 
ony of  bees  is  placed  in  the  green- 
house. A  florist  employs  bees  tor  the 
same  purpose,  keeping  the  hive  inside 
the  house  at  first,  and  afterwards 
moving  it  into  the  garden. 

Bee-keeping  stands  upon  its  merits, 
and  is  profitable  as  a  separate,  a  sole 
industry,  and  with  small  farming  and 
gardening  it  is  particularly  agreeable, 
inexpensive  and  satisfactory. 

Providence,  5  B.  I. 


Create  a  Home  Market. 


^P~  To  create  Honey  Markets  In  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "Why  Eat 
Honey  "  (only  .50  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  demand  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Single  copy,  5  cts.  ;  per  doz.,  40  cts. ;  per 
hundred,  $a.50.  Five  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $15,00. 

On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "  Presented  by," 
etc.  (giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  scatters  them). 

To  give  aivay  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine "  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan* 
tity  of  it. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 


We  supply  the  American  Bee  Journal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Olub 
The  American  Bee  Journal  1  00.. 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Cultuve 2  00..  1  75 

Bee-Keepers'Magazine 2  00..  175 

Bee-Keepers' Guide l.iO..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  00..  175 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00,.  1  75 

Te-xas  Bee  Journal 2  00..  175 

The  7  above-named  papers  650..  5  50 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25..  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman)... 2  00..  175 
Binder  tor  Am.  Bee  Journal.  .1  75..  1  60 
Dzicrzon'sBoc-Book(cloth)...3  00..  2  00 
Root's  ABC  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25..  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00..  .3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 1.50..  130 

Heddon'8  book,  "Success,"..  150     1  40 
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Local  Convention  Directory. 


1886.  Time  and  place  of  Meeting.  | 

July  6.— Hill  Countv.  at  Peoria.  Tex. 

H.  A.  Goodricb.  Sec,  Massey,  Tex. 

July  le.-Marsball  Co.,  at  Marshalltown.  Iowa. 

J.  W.  Sanders,  Sec,  LeGrand,  Iowa. 

Aug.  31.— Stark  County,  at  Canton.  O. 

Mark  Thomson,  Sec,  Canton,  O. 

Sept.4.— Shebovpan  Co.,  at  Slieboysan  Falls.Wis. 
Mattte  B.  Thomas,  Sec,  Sheboygan  Falls.  Wis. 

Oct.  7.— Wis.  Lake  Shore  Center,  at  Kiel,  Wis. 

Ferd  Zastrow,  Sec,  Millhome,  Wis. 

Oct.  12— 14.— North  American,  at  Indianapolia.lnd. 
F.  L.  Dougherty,  Sec,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Oct.  19,  20.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ills. 
J.  M.  HambauBh.  Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 

Dec.  1,  2.— Michigan  State,  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec,  Clinton,  Mich. 

^F"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetiBBs.— Kd. 


tween  the  first  and  second  swarms ; 
also  after  swarming  3  or  4  times,  in  a 
few  days  they  are  in  the  sections 
again ;  some  have  stored  -10  to  60 
pounds,  and  cast  several  swarms.  I 
am  tiering  up  my  new  colonies  to 
keep  them  from  swarming,  as  some 
did  10  days  ago. 


Much  Swarming— A.  F.  Currier, 
Du  Plain,©  Mich.,  on  June  28,  1886, 
says: 

I  have  a  colony  of  bees  that  cast  its 
first  swarm  on  June  1  ;  another  in  a 
few  days,  and  both  large  swarms ;  on 
June  12  it  cast  another  fair  swarm, 
and  on  June  13  I  found  two  queens  in 
the  parent  hive.  I  started  with  7 
colonies  in  the  spring,  and  I  now  have 
24.  Some  that  have  swarmed  three 
times  are  working  in  the  sections 
well. 


Number  of  Frames  for  Winter.— 
Master  R.  B.  Ross,  of  Montreal,  Can- 
ada, on  June  22, 1886,  writes  thus  : 

Please  tell  me  how  many  combs  to 
leave  for  winter  supply  in  each  hive. 

An  older  person  (probably  his 
father)  adds  this  explanation  : 

This  is  from  a  little  subscriber  to 
your  Journal,  9  years  old.  He  has 
two  hives  (with  8  movable  frames  in 
each),  and  he  wants  to  know  how 
many  of  these  frames  should  be  left 
in,  for  a  strong  colony  for  winter, 
after  the  one-pound  sections  in  the 
surplus  department  are  taken  away. 

[Our  young  subscriber  is  welcome 
to  send  in  a  question.  We  are  glad 
he  has  been  so  thoughtful  as  to  calcu- 
late ahead  about  preparing  his  bees 
for  winter.  Four  frames  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  leave  in  each  hive  for  winter. 
They  must  each  contain  about  five 
pounds  of  honey  for  the  bees  to  live 
on  during  the  winter  months.  Each 
colony  should  have  bees  enough  to 
fill  the  spaces  between  these  frames. 
—Ed.] 


early  season  put  them  in  good  condi- 
tion for  wliite  clover,  which  has  been 
profuse  in  bloom,  but  the  weather  has 
been  too  cold  and  dry  for  the  best  re- 
sults. My  first  swarms  began  on  May 
18,  and  have  filled  up  their  sections. 
The  old  colonies  are  doing  very  well, 
but  are  swarming  too  much  for  my 
comfort,  being  largely  in  excess  of 
auy  former  year.  There  is  but  little 
sale  for  bees  or  honey  in  this  section. 
I  have  heretofore  used  full  sheets  of 
foundation  in  brood-frames,  but  this 
season  I  have  put  in  one-half  size,  and 
I  get  just  as  good  results. 


Pleased  with  the  B-  K.  Union.— 

John     Rey,    East   Saginaw,©  Mich., 
writes  : 

I  think  that  the  National  Bee-Keep- 
ers'Union  is  but  a  small  "  nucleus" 
yet,  considering  the  thousands  of  bee- 
keepers there  are  in  our  land  of  honey; 
but  if  we  will  only  take  a  lesson  from 
our  little,  busy  bees,  we  will  soon  in- 
crease to  a  large  "  colony."  Remem- 
ber the  larger  the  "  colony  "  the  bet- 
ter the  defense.  I,  for  one,  am  well 
pleased  with  the  Bee-Keepers'  Union, 
and  I  only  wish  that  it  may  live  until 
the  last  bee  dies  in  our  land. 


Plenty  of  Clover,  but  no  Bees.— R. 
G.  Ilogue,  Loydsville,CH  O.,  on  June 
28, 1886,  writes : 

I  am  in  hopes  that  many  more  will 
deem  it  a  necessity  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Bee-Keepers'  Union.  It 
does  not  look  right  for  a  few  to  stand 
good  for  the  whole  band  of  bee-keep- 
ers, which  is  virtually  the  case ;  for 
the  word  will  go  abroad  that  the  bee- 
keepers have  formed  a  Union  for  self- 
protection,  and  any  person  that  hears 
of  it  would  rather  compromise  a  dif- 
ficulty with  a  bee-keeper  than  run  the 
risk  of  getting  into  the  clutches  of 
such  a  Union.  This  has  been  a  very 
good  season  until  last  week,  when  it 
turned  so  wet  that  the  bees  have  done 
nothing  for  a  few  days.  A  great  many 
bees  have  died  during  the  last  winter 
in  this  neighborhood.  My  count  last 
fall  was  24 ;  this  spring  4.  It  looks 
like  a  great  waste  to  see  so  much 
white  clover  and  scarcely  any  bees  to 
gather  the  nectar  from  it. 


Pickup, 
24,    1886, 


Good   Clover    Crop.  —  E. 
Limerick, 5  Ills.,  on   June 
writes : 

We  are  having  mostly  cool  nights 
and  mornings,  with  showers,  which 
shorten  the  day's  work  for  the  bees  ; 
yet  white  clover  is  good,  and  they 
fall  with  their  loads.  I  seldom  see 
them  fill  up  so  in  the  sections  be 


Sweet  Prospects.  —  Eugene  Secor, 
Forest  City, 5  Iowa,  on  June  25, 1886, 
writes  : 

It  is  only  about  two  months  since 
the  bees  were  removed  from  the  cellar, 
and  25  colonies  worked  for  comb 
honey  have  stored  nearly  1,000  pounds. 
White  clover  has  been  very  abundant 
and  very  rich  in  nectar.  The  sections 
that  I  am  taking  off  rival  in  whiteness 
the  celebrated  California  product. 
Linden  will  soon  be  in  bloom.  If  that 
yields  well  I  am  going  to  have  the 
best  crop  of  honey  I  have  ever 
secured. 


Good  Prospects  for  Basswood.— S. 

IL  Mallory,(68— 104),Decatur,?Mich., 
on  June  28,  1886,  says  : 

Bees  have  been  doing  well  for  two 
or  three  weeks  on  clover,  although 
quite  dry  until  within  a  few  days.  We 
are  having  plenty  of  rain  now,  almost 
every  day.  I  never  had  a  better 
showing  for  clover  honey  so  early  in 
the  season,  and  basswood  yet  to  hear 
from,  which  is  about  coming  into 
bloom,  and  looks  fair  for  giving  a  big 
yield. 

Too  Much  Swarming,  etc.— D.  F. 
Park,  Athens, 5  Pa.,  on  June  28, 1886, 
says: 

I  wintered  60  colonies  of  bees  on  the 
summer  stands  without  loss,  except 
ing  three  that  were  queenless.    The 


"Who  Owns  the  Bees?— W.  R.  H., 

Mt.  Carroll,-o  Ills.,  on  June  18,1886, 
writes  thus : 

Just  at  sundown  my  bees  swarmed 
and  left.  I  followed  them.  They 
went  directly  towards  my  neighbor, 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  away.  As  they 
went  over  my  neighbor's  barn-yard, 
his  hired  man  saw  them  and  com- 
menced pounding  on  pans,  etc.  The 
bees  went  directly  into  my  neighbor's 
hive.  Most  of  them  were  in  before  I 
got  there.  Wlio  owns  the  bees,  my 
neighbor,  his  hired  man,  or  myself? 
I  immediately  took  the  bees  out  of 
the  box-hive  and  put  them  in  my 
own,  but  left  them  there.  If  the  bees 
are  mine,  what  should  I  pay  my 
neighbor  (he  don't  claim  them) ;  or 
what  should  I  pay  the  hired  man  (he 
claims  them)? 

[The  bees  are  yours  by  all  points  of 
law.  If  any  of  your  neighbor's  prop- 
erty was  injured  or  destroyed  by  the 
transaction,  equity  would  say  :  Pay 
him  for  it.  If  the  hired  man  was  put 
to  any  expense,  or  used  time  not 
already  sold  to  his  employer,  pay  him 
for  it.  He  certainly  has  no  claim  on 
the  bees,  either  in  equity  or  law.  If 
his  time  belonged  to  his  employer, 
settle  with  your  neighbor  for  that. — 
Ed.] 

Very  Fine  Season.— E.  T.  Jordan, 
IIarmony,K3  Ind.,  on  June  24,  1886, 
writes  : 

This  has  been  a  very  fine  honey 
season  until  the  last  few  days,  which 
have  been  cool  and  rainy.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  while  clover,  and  a 
limited  amount  of  basswood  which  is 
beginning  to  bloom.  I  extracted  my 
first  honey  on  May  24.    Up  to  June  23 
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I  had  extracted  from  the  upper 
stories  of  -22  colonies  l,7(i7  pouiuls  of 
honey.  This  season's  lioiiey  is  a 
shade  ligliter  than  last  season's,  and 
of  verv  line  flavor. 


National  Bee-Keepers'   Society.— 

Mrs.L.II:irrison,Peoria,OIlls.,  writes: 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  North 
American  JJee-Keepers'  Society,  at 
Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  taken 
into  consideration  as  llie  second  place 
of  meetins  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Dadant 
and  myself  favoring  that  location. 
Do  the  bee-keepers  of  the  South  and 
West  favor  this  location  V  If  so,  will 
they  give  it  their  hearty  support  V  It 
would  be  well  for  those  thus  located, 
to  express  their  views  before  the  next 
meeting  at  Indianapolis,  eitlier 
through  the  Bee  Journal  or  to  Mr. 
Dadant  or  myself.  A  place  of  meet- 
ing, wisely  chosen,  has  much  to  do 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  Society. 


Introducing  ftueens.— L.  J.  Keyes, 
Nora  Springs,  (5  Iowa,  on  June  23, 
1886,  asks  : 

In  introducing  a  queen  to  the  hive, 
are  her  attendants  put  nito  the  intro- 
ducing cage  with  tlie  queen,  or  only 
the  queen  herself  V 

[Only  put  the  queen  in  the  intro- 
ducing cage.  Let  the  accompanying 
bees  fly  away.  Their  presence  in  the 
hive  would  be  annoying,  and  might 
result  disastrously.— Ei>.] 


Bees  Doing  Well.— Ernst  Bern- 
schein.  Ft.  Dodge,©  Iowa,  on  June 
ao,  1886,  says : 

We  are  having  very  dry  weather 
just  now,  but  bees  are  doing  very 
well  gathering  honey.  There  has  beeii 
but  little  swarming  so  far.  \\'e  are 
about  two  weeks  ahead  this  season, 
and  our  prospect  is  very  good  for  a 
honey  croj).  I  have  88  colonies  of 
bees  of  my  own,  and  12  which  I  am 
keeping  on  shares. 


Enlisted  for  the  War.— Dr.  Geo.  H. 
Kidney,  Birmingham,©  Ala.,  writes 
on  June  24, 1886: 

I  wish  to  become  an  active  and 
living  member  of  the  National  Hee- 
Keepers'  Union.  I  am  bound  to  help 
our  cause  to  the  uttermost  in  every 
way,  if  it  costs  twice  what  is  asked. 
Let  us  have  a  decision  on  that  Cali- 
fornia case  that  is  just.  Witnesses 
should  know  eoncerijng  what  they 
swear  about  in  such  cases. 


"  Don't  stop  "—that  is  what  many  write 
to  us  about  their  papeis.  when  their  time  is 
nearly  out.  One  subscriber  says  :  "  It  is  not 
convenient  for  me  to  send  the  money  now 
to  renew  ray  subscription.  It  runs  out  with 
this  month  ;  but  don't  stop  sending  it.  I  will 
get  the  money  to  you  ^pithin  three  months." 
Such  letters  are  coming  every  day,  and  so 
for  the  present  we  have  concluded  not  to 
stop  any  papers  until  requested  to  do  so. 


^IO^]Hf^.>.i 


Wednesday  by 


THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

P[{(lPUIETOIlS, 

923&925  WEST  MADISON  ST.,CHICAGO, ILL. 
At  One  Dollar  a  Year. 


ALFRED  H.  NEWMAN. 

BDSINK.SS  MANAQER. 


J^pccial  Notices. 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  uU  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing  to  this  oflice.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post-OfiRce,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  uear  one  post- 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another^  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


When  Kenewini^  j'our  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
Journal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bke  Jouhnal  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions— with  S4.00— 
direct  to  this  office.  It  will  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


Frank  IjCslieV  Popular  IWontlily  for 

July  19  full  of  good  thtnKa.  "CampiDR  Out"  is  an 
attractive  subjt'ct  in  this  weather,  and  Mr.  W.  P. 
Stephens's  article  with  its  breezy  pictures  cer- 
tainly tempts  une  tu  try  it.  lA»zt.  the  threat  com- 
poser and  pianist,  is  so  widely  known  that  this 
sketch  of  him  comes  in  very  aptly  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  article  by  Dr.  Pejrce  on  "Modern 
Music  Schools."  full  of  notes  of  the  past  and  suK- 
Kestions  for  the  present.  "A  Turkish  Dinner  on 
the  Nile  "  is  a  pleasant  traveler's  sketch.  The  sto- 
ries in  the  July  nuraberof  this  popular  magazine 
are  like  the  articles — brifiht,  breezy,  just  suited  to 
reading  in  sultry  days. 


Italian  Qneens.— We  can  supply  them 
by  mail,  postpaid,  at  the  following  prices: 
Untested,  $1.00;  Tested,  $"2.00;  6  Tested 
Queens  for  $9.00. 


Tlie  Convention  History  of  America 

and  the  American  Hke   Journal  for  one 
year,  will  be  clubbed  for  ^1.1.5. 


To  any  One  sending  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber with  their  own  renewal  (with  S;'~.00)» 
we  will  present  a  copy  of  the  new  ''Con- 
vention History  of  America." 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


Office  of  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
Monday.  10  a.  m..  July  o.  1886. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour : 

CHICAGO. 

HONE  v.— The  new  crop  of  honey  is  coming  for- 
ward quite  freely,  and  looks  well  ;  demand  Is  IlKht. 
however,  at  u  to  I5c.    Extracted.  6  to  7c.  per  lb. 

BEESWAX.— Scarce  at  25c. 

K.  A.  BuKNicTT.  161  South  Water  ai. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY. -We  DOW  quote  :  Fancy  white  comb 
In  l-lb.  sections.  V2<a.V^c.•,  in  2-lb.  sections.  9<a!0c. 
Fancy  buckwheat  honev  in  l-lb.  sections,  Oc;  in 
•2-lb.  sections,  7(^i*Hc.  Off  grades  l(si2c.  per  lb.  less. 
Extracted,  white, t;(a7c:  buckwheat,  ."jto-ri^c.  Cali- 
fornia, rtiaGc;  Southern,  as  to  color  and  flavor, 
per  gallon,  ."jn^doc. 

BEESWAX.-27@28c. 

MCCAUL  k  UlLDKETH  BROS.,  34  HudSOD  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— One-lb.  sections,  white  Clover,  l3@I5c; 
2-pound  sections,  l  K*i3c.    Extracted,  6@8c. 
BEES\VAX.-25  CIS.  per  lb. 

Blake  &  Riplkt.  57  Chatham  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.— New  honey  is  comlnB  forward  freely. 
The  qualitv  is  exceptionally  fine  and  the  crop  will 
be  large.  VVhite  to  extra  white  comb,  Jk<51  ic.    Ex- 
tracted. 4rtt4J(fc.  for  white  ;  3H(93?-tc.  for  amber. 
BEESWAX.— 22(tt  2.^0. 

O.  B.  Smith  &  Co..  423  Front  Street. 

DETROIT. 

HONEY.- There  is  a  little  new  honey  in  the 
market,  and  is  sellint;  at  lacts.  tor  white  in  l-lb. 
sections.    The  demand  is  limited,  however. 

BEESWAX.— Firm,  at  25  cts.  per  pound. 

M.  H.  Hunt..  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— The  demand  for  extracted  honey  has 
been  very  light  of  late,  but  it  seems  to  be  improv- 
ing gradually  tor  manufacturing  purposes.  There 
is  considerable  honey  in  the  hands  of  commission 
mercliants.  and  prices  are  very  low— 3H  to  7  cla. 
per  pound  is  the  range  of  prices.  Prices  of  comb 
honey  are  nominal. 

BEKSWAX.— Arrivals  are  good  and  the  demand 
fair.    We  pay  iH(^22e.  for  fair  to  choice  yellow. 
C.  F.  MuTH  &  Son.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CLEVELAND. 

HONEY.— Within  the  last  two  weeks  honey  has 
not  sold  so  readily,  owinji  to  the  near  approach  of 
the  new  crop  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  new  pri- 
ces. Best  white,  1-Ib.,  old  honey  moves  slowly  at 
14  cts-;  no  demand  for  2-lbs.    Extracted,  6&7c. 

BEESWAX.— 22  to  25C 

A.  C.  Kkkdkl.  115  Ontario  Street, 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Our  new  crop  is  arriving  freely  and  is 
very  line.  Sales  are  slow  and  prices  low.  One-lbs., 
white  clover,  I4c.:  dark  i-lbs.,  lu  to  lie;  2-pound 
white  clover,  12c.;  dark  2-lb8..  s  to  inc.;  California 
2-lb..  white  sage,  H)  to  12c.;  dark  2-lb8.,  S  to  0  cts. 
Extracted  white  clover,  5  to  tsc;  dark,  3  to  4  cts.; 
Cahtornui  white  sage,  5  to  5Hc.;  dark, 4  to  4Kc. 

BKESWaX.— 2ti  to  22c. 

Ci.emons.Cloon  &  Co.,  cor.  4ih  &  Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.— The  demand  is  limited  but  the  supply 
is  verv  much  better  in  quantity  as  well  as  quality. 
The  new  tTop  receipts  are  very  fine.  We  quote  : 
Choice  while  in  l-lb.  sections,  I6ia.l7c.:  same  in 
2-lh.  sections,  I5'^.i»ic.;  dark,  nominal.  iu@i5  eta. 
Extramed.  choice  white  in  tin,  7(3iyc.;  same  in 
barrels  and  kegs,  i;ia7c. 

BEESWAX.-24W25C  ^ 

A.  V.  Bishop,  142  W.  Water  St. 

8.\N  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  very  much  depressed. 
Sales  of  water  white  extracted  have  been  made 
at;ii^c.  Some  of  the  honey  coming  forward  is  in 
light  weight  tin  so  poorly  soldered  as  not  to  bear 
handing,  <n:'caflioning  trouble  and  expense  to  the 
receiver  and  waste  and  lo^s  to  the  shippt»r.  White 
to  extra  white  comb,  8  to  loe.  Extracted,  white 
liquid.  :iWc. ;  light  amber  colored,  3  to  3J4c. 

BEE8\VAX.-2(Ka23c.  ,    ^^ 

SCHACHT  &  LEMCKE.  122-124  Davls  St. 


p^""  The  Illinois  Centra)  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  at 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  19  and  ^0,  188G. 

J.  M.  Hambaugh,  Sec. 


I^"  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  In 
Ypsilanti.  Mich.,  on  Dec.  I  and  2.  1886. 

H.  U.  CDTTINU.  Sec. 
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System  and  Success. 

pg~  A11  who  intend  to  be  eyslematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
the  prices  are  reduced,  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) $]  00 

"     100  colonics  {-20  pages)  3  25 

"     200  colonies  (420  pages)  150 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers, 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 


giduevtisemcuts. 

3pr  CTS.  per  lb.  for  best  Brood  Foundation 
O  made  from  pure  yellow  beeswax. 
27A2t       G.  PROCHNOW,  Mayviile,  Wis. 


ITAIjIAN  Bees  A;  Queens  at  reduced 
prices.    Address,  OTTO  KLEINOW, 

(0pp.  Ft.  Wayne  Gate),  DETU<J1T.  MICH. 
25Atf 


Siiumins'  Non-Swarming  System  is 

the  title  of  a  new  English  bee-book.  The 
author  claims  that  it  will  inaugurate  a  "new 
era  in  modern  bee-keeping,"  and  states  that 
"it  is  based  upon  purely  natural  principles, 
and  is  the  only  system  that  can  ever  be 
relied  upon,  because  no  other  condition 
exists  in  the  economy  of  the  hive  that  can 
be  applied  to  bi-ing  about  the  desired  result 
—a  total  absence  of  any  desire  to  swarm." 
It  contains  64  pages;  is  well  printed  and 
illustrated.  Price  50  cents.  Tt  can  now  be 
obtained  at  this  ofiBce. 


Tlie  ATestern  "World  Guide  and  Hand- 
Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  over 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  besides 
their  own,  with  $.3,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 

Nonr  is  tlie  Time  to  Join  tlie  Vnion. 

— Let  every  bee-keeper  send  for  a  copy  of 
the  Annual  Report  and  a  Voting  Blank— fill 
it  up,  and  become  a  member.  It  is  to  the 
Interest  of  every  one  to  do  so.  The  dues  are 
only  25  cents  a  year  ;  and  it  is  intended  only 
to  call  for  one  assessment  (of  $1.00)  each 
year.  Send  to  this  oDice  for  the  Report  and 
Voting  Blank. 


THREd-FRAniE;  Nuclei,  with  Queen, 
$3.25  each— all  pure  Italians.     Young 
Queens  $1  each.    M.  ISBELL,  Norwich,  N.Y. 
26A2t 

ROOT'S  Simplicity  and  CHAFF  HIVES, 
Dadant's  Celebrated  Comb  Foundation, 
Frames,  Sections,  Smokers,  and  a  full  line 
of  Supplies  constantly  on  hand. 

Address,  E.  R.  NEWCOMB, 
PLEASANT  VALLEY,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
27A3t 


1869.    UP  WITH  THE  TIMES.     1886 


Perfection 


Dadant's  FonndationFactory,wliolesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


Vandorvort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

Send  for  Sampl^B  <tz;  Reduced  Prlce-r.Ut« 

Atf      J.  VANDERVOKT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


A.  J.  KING'S  New  CIRCULAR  of 

CAKNIOliAN,  SYRIAN  and  ITALIAN 

QUEENS  sent  free  on  aiiplicatioii. 

A.  J.  KING,  51  Barclay  St.,  Mew  York. 
26E4t 


CLICKENGER  &  HUFFMAN, 

DEALERS  IN 

PURE  HONEY,  BEE-STIPPLIES,&c. 

WE  would  say  to  the  readers  of  the  American 
Bee  Journai  chat  we  are  maliinu  a  specialty  of 
handling  Pure  Comb  and  Kxtracted  Honey.  Wood 
and  Willow  Ware,  Bee-Suppliesi.  Ac  &c.  Those 
looking  for  a  market  for  Pure  White  Honey  should 
address,  CLICK.ENGKK«fe  HUFFMAN, 

(Telephone  7y7),  117  S.  4th  St.,  COLUMBUS,  O. 
27A3t 


Armstrong's 


GROWN 


The  brood-frames,  boncy-raclt,  and  section-boxes 
are  all  Kevt-rsible. 

At  the  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Expositions 
in  1885,  it  took  the  first  premium  over  several  of 
the  most  prominent  bee-hives  now  in  use. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free.    Address, 

5D13t  E.  AliMSTRONG,  Jerseyville,  Ills. 

BEES,  QUEENS, 

A  N  U 

APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


First-Class  Goods  at  Low  Prices. 


A  FINE  liOT  OF  IT,\LiIAN  BEES 

For  Sale  Clieap. 


Send  Postal  Card  for 
and  Price-List. 


Illustrated  Circular 


1.3Dt( 


HARTFOKD,  WIS. 


Job  liot  of  2-lb.   Sections,  Cheap.— 

SeeourolTerof  a  joblot  at  Si.'!..">0  per  1,000, 
on  page  432.  It  you  can  use  this  size  of 
section,  there  is  a  bargain  for  you.  They 
can  be  shipped  the  same  day  the  order  is 
received. 


Red  Isabels  for  one-pound  pails  of 
honey,  size  3xHi  inches. —  We  have  just 
gotten  up  a  lot  of  these  Labels,  and  can 
supply  them  at  the  followingr  prices  :  100 
for  $1.00  ;  250  for$l..')0  ;  ."jOO  for  $2.00  ;  1,000 
for  $.'^.00  ;  all  with  name  and  address  of 
apiai.'f  t  printed  on  them— by  mail,  postpaid. 


Special  Sizes  of  Sections  cause  much 
confusion  ;  and  if  such  luxuries  are  indulged 
in  they  should  be  ordered  long  before  the 
"rush"  comes,  in  May  and  June.  Special 
sizes  cost  more,  and  when  ordered  during 
the  "rush,"  create  considerable  dissatisfac- 
tion by  the  consequent  delay  in  getting 
them  made.  We  have  a  lot  of  special  sized 
two-pound  sections  nhi  inches  high  and  0 
inches  wide,  narrow  tops,  and  square 
groove,  which  we  can  ship  instantly  atS;:i.50 
per  1,000.    They  are  7  to  the  foot. 


White  Poplar  Sections 

We  make  the  finest  Honey-Sections  in  tlie  World 
antl  make  no  exceptions.  G.  M.  Doolittle  says  : 
"The  last  sections  are  just  complete."  James 
HecUlon-"Tliey  excel  everythinti  in  the  line  of 
periect  workninnsliip."  Trol.  N.  W.  l\I'Lain-"The 
scctHPiis  ,'xcel  anvtlun^  I  have  scfo  iM.rctiifore." 
J,  II,  .\lasiin -•' liave  received  saiiiplcs  troni  all 
nianutaL-turcrs  who  advertise  in  tlie  bco-papers.  I 
must  say  this  is  bv  far  the  nicest  section  1  have 
ever  seen."  Jno.  L.  Jatieway— "  They  seem  perfec- 
tion itself  so  far  as  human  workmanship  can  go." 
Sample  for  2-cent  stamp.  Price-List  of  Sections, 
Hives,  Syrio-Albino  Queens  and  Bees,  and  other 
Apiarian  Supplies,  free. 

Address,    DK.  G.  I-.  TINKER, 

27D4t  NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  OHIO 


NOW  READY    TO    SHIP  —  Untested 
Italian  Queens  at  $1.00   each.     Send 
for  Catalogue.    MARTIN  A:  MACV, 

20Dit  N.  MANCHESTER,  IND. 


WE  Make  a   Specialty  of 
LAI ~  " 


HONEY - 
BEIiS,  Section  Cartons,  E.\tracted 
Honey  Packages,  etc.     Our  large,  20-page 
Catalogue  is  free. 

A.  0.  CKAWFOBD,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass. 
19D6t  


Syrian  Queens  by  Return  Mail. 

TESTED,  $1.50  each  ;  Untested. 7.1  cents,  each] 
1    12  for  $S.00.— ISRAEL  GOOD.  Sparta,  Ten n. 
23Dtf 


ITALIAN  QUEENS 

BRED  from  purest  and  best  working  stock.  I 
will  fll!  a  limited  number  of  orders  at  the 
fiillowine  priccB  :  Untested,  Sl.fHj  each  :  Tested, 
♦li.df)  e:ich  ;  Selected  for  breeders,  *:i.ou  eiich. 
(iood  Hybrid  Queens,  when  on  hand,  50  els.  each. 

O.  W,  DEMAREE, 

•28D4t  CHRISTIANSBURG.  KV. 


THE  WESTERN  WORLD 

GUIDE  and  HANG-S88K 

OF   USEFUL    INFORMATION. 

For   HOME    SEEKERS    or  Tourists, 

Capitalists  or  L.aborer.>i.     A  vast 

aiuoiint  of  liiroriuation  not 

to  be  found  elsewliere 

at  any  price. 

A  cloth-bound  book,  4x7  inches,  288  pages 

Price,  60  Cent»«. 

The  foUoiving  is  only  a  part  of  the  Contents ; 

Colored  MnpA  of  all  the  States  and  Territories, 
including  Alaska  and  District  of  Columbia. 

Diagrams  showing  area,  population,  products. 
Government,  State,  School  and  Indian  L-ands  ol 
the  several  States. 

Bitttories  of  each  of  Ihe  Statea  from  the 
Earliest  Tlmeii.— Descriptive  of  their  Topog- 
raphy, Soil,  Climate.  Ilivers  Mountains,  Natural 
Wonders.  Population,  Area,  Islands.  Liakes, 
Mines,  Products,  Mitnufaetures,  Industries,  , 
Cities.  School  Systems,  Collection  and  Exemp- 
tion Laws,  Date  of  Holding  Elections.  Number 
of  Representutives.  Senatcprs,  Congressmen,  and 
Presidential  Electors,  Number  of  Union  and 
Confederate  Soldiers  in  the  Field,  Price  uf  Land 
Cleared  and  in  ForRst.  E.vtent  of  Forest,  Num- 
ber of  Different  Callings,  Kate  of  Interest,  Usury 

Laws.  PE1>DLEU  oh  DurMMEKS'  LlCENSK  LAWS, 

DIVORCE  Laws,  Minixo  Laws,  Description 

OFPCBLTC  LANI>S.  LIST0FLANI>S  srBJECTTO 

THE  FORMS  OF  ENTRY,  Lisi  of  Land-OflSces, 
Opportunities  for  Homes  or  Knterpiiae,  Kuin- 
fall.  Health.  Ports  of  Entry.  Population  (male, 
female  and  foreign)  Number  of  Indians.  Mineral 
Resources.  Nicknames  of  States  and  for  whom 
or  what  they  are  named.  Miles  of  Railroad  and 
Canals.  Tidal  Frontage.  State  Land  Laws 
Religious  Denominations  and  their  Numbers, 
Number  of  Counties  and  Names. 
Government  l.:ind  I-nwn  giving  complete  law 
on  the  subject  ot    Pre-emption  Homestead, 

TIMBER      CUI.TtntE,      SOLDIERS'     HOMESTEAD, 

SWAMP  IjAnds,  Land  Warrants,  Scrip, 
Indian  Trust  Lands,  Desert  Lands,  Coal 
Lands,    Timber    Lands,    Mineral   Lands, 

AGKlCULTntAL  COLLEGE  LANDS.  ETC. 

How  to  Acquire  LandN  of  any  kind  belong- 
ing to  the  Government  by  any  forms  of  entry; 
who  may  acquire  them,  and  the  ditferent  laws 
applicable  to  the  different  sections. 

FoNtal.  Pension  and  Patent  JLaws  of  the 
United  Slates. 

Coats-of-Arins  of  the  States  and  Views  of 
Celebrated  Places,  and  of  life  in  different  regions. 

Rules  for  measuring  Lumber.  IjOgs,  (irain, 
Liquids,  Tables  ot  Weights  and  Measures  of  all 
kinds.  Interest  Rules  and  Tables,  JaimberTables 

SystemH  of  Land  Meamires  In  vnrlona 
parts  of  the  United  State*), 

Contains  also  a  Million  useful  facts. 

The  Weekly  Uee  Journal,  for  one  year, 
and  the  (luule,  postpain,  for  $1.30. 

THOS.  G.  IVEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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HAMOR°o7  HEALTH, 

Hints  and  Ready  Ekcipes, 

iB  the  title  of  u  very  valuable  book  that  gives  a 
great  uiuuunt  of  infortuation,  of  the  Utmost  Im- 

Eortance   to   Kvorybody,   concerning    their   dally 
ablts   of   Kilting,    Drinking.    Dreasing,    Sleeping 
Bathing,  Working,  etc. 

IT  TELLS  ABOUT 


What  to  Eat. 
How  to  Kat  it, 
Things  to  Do, 
Things  to  Avoid, 
Pfjrila  of  Summer, 
How  to  Breathe. 
Overheating  Houses, 
Ventilation, 
Influence  of  Phints. 
Occupation  for  Invalids. 
Superfluous  Hair, 
Resloring  the  Drowned. 
Preventing  Near-Sight- 
edneas. 


Parasites  of  the  Skin, 
Bathing— Best  wity. 
Lungs  it  Lung  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them, 
Clwthing— what  to  Wear 
How  much  to  Wear. 
Contagious  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them, 
Exercise. 
Care  of  Teeth. 
After-DinnerNaps, 
Headache,  cause  &  cure. 
Malarial  Affections, 
Croup— to  Prevent. 


IT  TELLS  HOW  TO  CURE 

Black  Byes,  Boils,  Burns,  Chilblains,  Cold  Feet, 
Corn8,i;ough8,Cholera,Diarrhcei,  Diphtheria,  Dys- 
entery, Dandrufl",  Dvspepaia,  Kar  Ache.  Felons, 
Fetid  Feet,  Freckles,  headache.  Hiccough,  Hives, 
HoarsenedS, Itching,  Inflamed  Breasts,  Ivy  Poison- 
ing, Moles,  Pimples,  Piles,  Kheumatism,  Ringworm, 
Snoring,  Stammering,  Sore  Eves,  Sore  Mouth,  Sore 
Nipples. Sore  Throat,  Sun-stroke,  Slings  and  Insect 
Bites,  Sweating  Feet,  Toothache.  Ulcers,  Warts, 
Whooping  Cough,  Worms  in  Children. 

Price  only  25  Cents.    Sent  by  Mail,  post-paid. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Wooden  Pails  for  Honey ! 

TX7  E  can  furnish  regular  Woorlen  Water-Pails— 
VV  well  painieu  on  the  outside,  and  with  :i  iron 
hoov>s  and  a  tiybt-Htting  wood  cover,  at  Sa.as 
per  dozen.  '1  hey  will  hold  a-^  lbs.  or  honey,  and 
when  empty,  cbd  be  utilized  for  use  as  an  ordinary 
household  pall. 

THOS.  O.  NEWMAN  <fe  SON. 

923&92.'i  West  Madison  Street,     CHICAGO  ILL. 


o6nd   75   uGntS   Yea™aIiion^  the  Bees; 
114  pages,  cloth  bound.    Address. 

DR.  O.  C.  MIIiliER, 
SOAtf  MARENGO,  ILLS. 


DOUBLE -WALLED 

Langstroth  Hives 

FOR  WINTERING  BEES  ON  SUMMER  STANDS. 

THEY  are  made  identical  and  interchanReable 
with  our  Standard  Lantistroth  Hives,  as  adver- 
tised and  described  in  our  Catalogue.  All  upper 
Btorie-  :ind  surplus  arrangements  made  by  us  will 
fit  this  double -walled  brood  chamber.  Prices: 
Nailed.  SOc;  in  the  fiat. 35c. per  hive,  in  addition 
to  our  prices  of  the  Standard  Ijangstroth.  AVealso 
make  Dur  71^-inch  f'aps  with  a  sloping  or  Cottage 
Roof,  which  is  worth  !80c.  nailed  and  i  5c.  flat,  in 
addition  to  the  prices  of  tbe  Standard  Langstroth 
hive,  which  lias  aflat  top. 

THOS.  G.  NEW3IAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison-st.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


ITALIAN   CtUKE>S,  by  Return  ITIail, 
Tested,  l.nii.    ditested.  75  cents. 
26Atf    GEO.  STUCKMAN,  Nappanee,  Ind. 


The  Original    "^  .  iS  .  ^^  B  =  * 
BINGHAM 

Bee  Smoker 


52« 


a    „ . 


I  fan  u 


Patented, 


Bingham  &  Hetherington  Uncapping  Knife. 


Patented  May  20, 1879. 

BINGHAm  SITIOKEKS  and  KNIVES 
have    Kevokitionized    the    Smoker  and 
Knife  Trade,  and  have  made  bee-keeping-  a 

floasiire  and  a  success.  They  are  the  only 
n»ttiii^-  and  salislactory  Suokers  and 
Knives  now  used  by  experienced  bee-lieepers 
in  Europe.  Australia,  Cuba,  and  America. 
They  are  covered  by  patents,  and  while  they 
are  always  tbe  best  that  can  be  made,  they 
are  also  the  loivest  priced. 

Pricefi.  by  mail.  po8t-paid. 

Doctor  smoker  (wide  shield)  ..3V5  inch.  .$2  00 
Conquerorsmoker(wideshield)3  **  ..  175 
Larj2:e  smoker  (wide  shield)  —  3H    '*     .-    1 -'iO 

Extra  smoker  (wide  shield) 2       "     ..135 

Plain  smoker 2       "     ..    100 

Little  Wonder  smoker lU    "     ■■      65 

Bingham  &  Hetherin^ou  Honey  Knife, 
3  inch 115 

TO  SELL  AGAIN,  apply  for  dozen  or  half- 
dozen  rates.    Address, 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 

15A.tf  ABBONIA,  MICH. 


THE  HORSE, 

By  B.  J.  KENDALL,  M.  D. 

A  TREATISE  KtvinR  an  Index  of  diseases, 
and  the  symptoms  :  cause  and  treatment  of  each,  a 
table  Kivins  all  the  principal  druKs  used  for  the 
horse,  with  the  ordinary  dose,  effects  and  antidote 
when  a  poison;  a  table  with  an  enRravinp  of  the 
horse'steeth  at  different  apes,  with  rules  for  tellinp 
the  age  of  the  horse  ;  a  valuable  collection  of  re- 
cipes, and  much  valuable  information. 

Price  «5  cents— in  EoRlish  or  German. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &.  925  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  1L.L 


BARNES*  FQOT-POWER  MACHINERY. 

Head  what  J.  I.  EARENT,of 
CH  A  KLTON.  N.  Y.,8ay8— "We 
cut  with  one  of  your  Com- 
bined Machinee.  last  winter. 
50  chaff  hives  with  7-in.  cap, 
UMi  honey-racks,  .5i«>  broad 
frames,  J.fMiO  honey-bt)xe8 
and  a  ereat  deal  of  other 
work.  This  winter  we  have 
double  the  amount  of  bee- 
hives, etc.,  to  make  and  we 
expect  to  do  it  with  this  Saw. 
It  will  do  all  you  say  it  will." 
Catalogue   and    Price  -  List 

Free.    Address,  W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES. 
45Ctf  No.  484  Ruby  St..  Rockford,  111. 


PRICES  REDUCED. 

ON  acconnt  of  scarcity  of  money,  I  will 
sell  my  Warranted  Queens  at  $8.00 
per  dozen.'  or  2  dozen  for  J^l.j.OO. 
27Dtf      J.  T.  WILSON,  Nicholasville,  Ky. 


Prices  Reduced. 

THE  "BOSS"  ONE-PIECE 

SECTIONS. 


I'atented  .June  28, 1881. 


WE    liave  REniiCEO    the  FKICES 
on  (Jno-Piece  Sections  as  follows  : 


One-Pound    Sections, 

In  lots  of 
500  to  3,000,  ijf  1,000, 


$4.00 


For  larg-er  orders  write  for  prices.  .^^ 

J.  FORNIROOK  &  CO., 

;f  'Watertown,  Wis.,  April  15,  1886. 


|^"Th08.  G.  Newman  &  Son,  of  Chlcago.sell 
the  one-piece  Sections  manufactured  by  us. 


BEES,  NUCLEI  AND  QUEENS. 

AFTKU  fliine  1st,  1-frame  Nuclei,  with  un- 
ti--t<'H  qnct-n.  $1.50  ;  with  tested  queen.  $2.50. 
Twd-i  laiiic  Niirlei,  with  untested  queen,  |2.00  ; 
with  te:^U'li  gut_'en,  $:i.nn.  Queens  from  75  cents  to 
I3.50.  For  more  frames  in  nuclei,  add  50  cts.  for 
eacli  extra  f ranie.  and  50;ct8.  extra  if  with  selected 
queen.  TliesL' prices  are  for  Italian  or  Carniolan 
queens,  and  by  the  dozen  ;  for  less,  add  lu  per  ct. 
Write  for  price-list. 
2C6t    A.  tl.  NORKIS,  Cednr  Falls,  Iowa. 


(Established  1864.) 


DFF-suppLiES.'2;r 

B  J  L«  BL  ^®  furnish  evehything  needed 
■^  ■■  "■  in  the  Api;iry,  of  practical  construc- 
tion, and  at  the  lov^'est  price. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  your  address  on  a 
Postal  card,  and  we  will  send  you  our  Illustrated 
Ciitalogue  free.  K.  KRETCHMKR, 

6Clf  COBURG.  Montgomery  Co.,  IOWA. 

Friends,  tf  you  are  In  any  war  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  a  sample  copy  of  the 
Semi-Monthly  OleuninKfl  In  Btff -Culture* 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  Hlvfs,  Honey  Kxtractor*,  Comb 
Fouiidiit'ion, Section  Honey  Uoxes.all  books 
and  journals,  and  everything  pertaining  to  Bee 
Culture.  Nothintj  Patented.  Simply  send  your  ad- 
dress ^uritten  plainly,  to 

A.  I-  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


The  National  Journal 
ol"  Carp-Culture, 

—ESTABLISHED  IN  1885.— 

(B-Page  Monthly,  Illustrated, 

50  cents  a  year.) 

The  only  Journal  in  the  United 

States  devoted  to  the  interests 

of  Carp-Culture.    Sample  free. 

L.  B.  LOGAN, 

Akron,  Ohio* 


HEAD-QUARTERS  IN  THE  SOUTH 

For  tne  manufacture  of 

Bee  Keepers'  Supplies 

Dunham   and  K»ot  Foundation  a  specialty. 

Italian  Queens  and  Bees  from  March  to  November. 

l^'Send  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
5Ctf   PAUL  l..  VI AI-r.ON,  Bayou  Goula,  La. 

"hovvtoIaise  comb  honey, 

AN  I1.I.IISXKATED  PAMPHLET 
just  out,  by  Oliver  Foster,  describing- 
improvements  in  methods  resulting  trom  10 
years'  practical  work  and  extensive  experi- 
ment,   Price,  5  cents. 

Also,  send  for  Fres  Circular  of  Italian  Bees 
and  Queens,  bred  for  Honey  and  for  Sale. 
The  "Adjustable"  Honey-Case,  and  other 
Standard  Supplies  lor  the  Apiary. 

Address,  OLIVER  FOSTEB, 
SlCtf  MT.  VEKNON,  Linn  Co.,  IOWA 
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ALLEY'S  QUEENS. 

REAUY  JUNE    1,  1886. 

WARRANTED  Queens,  by  mail *1  00 

perH  Doz...    5  0(i 

SELECT  "  "       each 125 

perHUoz...    7  00 

TESTED  "  "        each 1  50 

By  adding:  50  cents  to  any  of  the  above  prices 

(except  for  warranted  Queens),  we  will  send  the 

Handy  Boob,  or  a  Drone  and  Queen  Trap,  by  mail. 
HENKT  ALLEY,  WENHAM,  MASS. 

20Atf 

ROOT'S  SIMPLICITY  HIVES, 

Sections,  Extractors,  SiiioUers,  Sepa- 
rators, Arc,  ol'Koot's  Maimfacture, 
sliipped  I'roiu  liere  at  bis  prices. 

Also  S.  hives  of  Southern  yellow  pine,  and 

Bee-Keepers'  Supplies  in  general.    Also 

Bee-Books,    Italian    Queens,    Nuclei 

and    Colonies.     Price   List    Free. 

9Wly        J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 
Dadant'sFountlation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 

A  Year  among  the  Bees, 

nEiso 

A  Talk  about  some   of  the  Implements,  Plans 

and  Practices  of  a  Bee-keeper  of  u.^  years' 

Experience,  who  has  for  8  years  made  the 

Production  of  Hmiey  his   Exclusive 

Business. 

B^5r  IDTt-  C-  G.  ]s^ilii.:ei^- 


Price.  To  cents,  by  mail.  This  is  a  new  work 
of  about  1 14  pawea,  well-printed  and  nicely  bound 
in  cloth.    Address, 

XHOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Oi-,  MANITAI.,  OP  THE  APIAKY. 

(3,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14th  ThouNund  dust  Out! 

10th  Thoasand  Sold  in  Just  Four  Months ! 

5,000  Sold  Since  May.  1883. 

More  than  50  pages,  and  more  than  50  flne  illus- 
trations were  added  in  the  nth  edition.  The  whole 
worfe  has  been  tlioroughly  revised,  and  contains  the 
very  latent  in  respect  to  bee-iteeping.  It  is  certainly 
the  fullest  and  mist  scieatiflc  work  treatinu  of 
bees  in  the  World.  Price,  by  mail, Sll. 25.  Liberal 
discount  lo  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J,  COOK,  Author  and  Publisher. 

lAly  AKricultural  College.  Mich. 


HTJMPHREYS' 

SPECIFIC  No.  ^0 

In  use  30  years.     Tlie  only  successful  remedy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weakness, 

and  Prostration,  from  nver-work  op  other  causes. 
$1  per  viai,  or  6  vialH  and  larce  vial  powder,  for  $5. 
I^OLDBY  Druogi.STS,  orsent postpaid  on  receiptof 
price. — llumiihrvj it* JtledJcine Cu.  1  lUU  tuttua  tit.,  A.  V. 

American  Apicniturist, 

PUltlilSllEU  utidc-r  the  inaiiai,'ement  of 
one  who    has    had  .'iO    years'   practical 
experience  in  Bee-Culture. 

Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card   for  a 
Sample  Copy.    Address, 

AMEKICAN  APICUIiTlKIST, 
2TCtf  WENHAM,  MASS. 


BEE  HIven  and  Section! —Send  to  HERR& 
BEULE,  manufacturers,  Beaver  Dam, Wis.,  for 
price  lists.    Good  materials.    ].ow  prices.      10A26t 


TESTED  Queens,   (Imported  Mother).  $1.25 
each  ;  tl2perdoz.-0.  N.Baldwln.Clark8Vllle,Mo. 
4Aly 


Lewis'  V-Groove  One-Piece 

SECTIONS. 

Down,  Down,  Goes  the  Price  ! 

First  Quality  W^liite  Basswood  One- 
Pound  SECTIONS— in  lots  of  500  to 
3,0O0-S4.00  per  1,000. 

Special  Freight  Rates 

If  .3,000  or  more  are  wanted,  write  for  special 
prices  delivered  to  yoii,freiy;ht  paid  by  us. 

G.B.  LEWIS  &  CO., 

WATERXOWN,  WIS. 

April  15,  1886.  16Wtf 
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CENTS  per  pound,  boxed.  Mnnn 

VonDorn's  Dunham  Brood      IIUIIC 
Foundation.    Circular  ^^'^^^Dnffor 


T.  Ii.VonUoru,  Omaha,  Neb 

12A16t 


EXCELSIOR 

HONEY  EXTRACTORS 

In  answer  to  frequent  inquiries 
for  Extractors  carrying  3  and  4 
I  anR<>trnth  frames,  we  have  con- 
cluded tj  adopt  these  two  new 
sizes  1  he  ;i  frame  basket  is  in  a 
c  m  of  the  same  size  and  style  as 
the  frame.  The  4  frame  basket 
IS  m  the  larger  can.  with  the  cone 
r  metal  standard  for  the  basket 
t  rev  ive  upon,  leaving  room  un- 
l  np.ith  the  basket  for  75  or  8(1 
t  f  li  ney.  It  will  be  complete. 
T  th  c  ■vers,  and  in  every  way 
tiiticU  except  in  size,  with  the 
i  (Ml  Extractor,  13x20,  which  is 
ttnded  for  any  size  of  frame. 
t\cei-tlng  with  the  fn.oo  Ex- 
trtct  IS  ail  the  different  styles 
1  Hve  strainers  over  the  canal  lead- 
ing t  >  the  honey  gate,  and  mova- 
ble Bides  in  the  (  omb  Baskets.  The  $8.(,x>  and 
|10(M  Extract  r"*  have  no  covers. 
For  2  American  tram  39,  13x13  inches $8  00 


For  2  Lang!»troth 
For  3 
for  4 


10x18 
10x18 
10X18 


For  2  frames  of  any  size,  13x20 
For  3       "  *'  13x20 


8  00 

..10  00 
..14  00 
..12  OO 
..12  i>0 
..16  00 


THOS.  (;•  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street.      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DO  YOU  EAT  CANDY? 

SEXD  $1.25  and  I  will  express 5  lb.  Todd's  Honey 
(.'andies.sameas  made  a  sensation  at  last  Penn- 
sylvania State  Fair.  Remember,  every  pound  sold 
helps  the  honey  trade.  Special  rates  forquantities 
for  Fairs.  Dadant  Foundation  always  in  stock  at 
market  prices.  Bees.  Queens,  Hives.  Smokers. 
Vol.  I  of  Frank  Cheshire's  New  Book  mailed  free 
for*2..)0.  ARTHUR  TODD, 

I'tioGermantown  Ave..  PHU-ADELPHIA.  PA. 
ITAKit 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPEB'S  ADVISER. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  is  published  every 
Week,  at  Ten  Shillings  and  lOd.  per  annum,  and 
contains  tlie  best  practical  information  for  the 
time  being,  showing  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  one  year,  for  $3.75. 


EIBBON  BADGES. 

We  have  some  ELEGANT 
RIBBON  BADGES,  having 
a  rosette  and  gold  Bee,  for 
bee-keepers'  use  at  Fairs, 
Conventions,  etc.  Price 
50  cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

THOS.  «.  NEWMAN  &  SON., 

95.3  &  92.->  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Dadant'sFonndation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 


BY  RETURN  MAIL 

Select  Tested    QliEENS,  $1.50  each. 

Warranted  Queens,  T.'ic.    Per  doz.,  $8.00. 

Strong  three-Irame  Nuclei,  with  tested 

Queen,  $2.50  eacli. 

I^~  All  Queens  strictly  pure  Italians.  ..^ 

Address,  JA8.  F.  ^(VOOI>, 

20A20t  NORTH  PRESCOTT.  MASS. 

Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 


m^^^,^  -     -n 

i  ir^sK.  H  sil -iPltii 

:;  :: ::: ::  :: ::::  si^iu  :; 

tnj^Sir^HHSHH^ 

Price,  by  Express.  r.0cts.;  by  mail,  6.5  cts.:  12  in 
the  flat,  and  one  nailed  C13  in  all),  $3.50  ;  50,  in  the 
flat,  tl2.(X).    Address, 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  935  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTORY 


I 


FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others 
with 

Hives,  Sections,  Sliipplng-Crates, 
Supertii,  etc., 

of  all  kinds.  1  make  aspecialty  of  LANGSTROTH 
AND  MODEST  HIVES.  Correspondence  with 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address, 

GEOROE  TAVI.OR, 

II  Atf  DUNDEE.  KaneCo.,  ILLS. 


NEW  ONE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL 

iHlS  new  size  of  our  Tapering 
Honey  Pails  isof  uniform  design 
jWith  the  other  sizes,  having  the  top 
edge  turned  over,  and  has  a  bail  or 
handle,— making  it  very  convenient 
to  cwrry.  It  is  weh-made  and,  when 
filled  with  honey,  makes  a  novel  and 
attractive  small   package,  that  can 

be  sold  for  20  cents  or  leas.    Many 

consumers  will  buy  it  in  cirder  to  give  the  children 
a  handsf-ime  toy  pail.  PKICJEt  '7S  cents  per 
dozen,  or  !$5.00  per  lOO. 

XHOS.  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street.       CHICAGO.  ILL. 


GIVN  AWAM 

SEWING  MIICHINEI 

flOO.OOO 

Newest  and  Best. 

Blivck  W.ilnut, 
Drop  Leaf  Tablo, 
Cover  3  Drawers 
and  I'ull    Sot  of    At 
tielnnonts.onlySW  ""O. 
Casli   or  rstEE  for 
SS>  Subqcribero  to 


FREEHOMbS 

IN  THK 

Unite:!  States. 

How  to  Get  Them. 

Where  to  Invest 
Monoy  or  find  Em- 
ployment.told  in  the 
most  widely-rirfula- 
toi  1  paper  pub!  ir.hed. 
Pri<-f'81.00.  Send  to 
CHICAGO,  III., 
For  Snmple  Copv  of 

E  WESTERN  WORLD. 


Vandervort  Foiindatioii  Mill. 

6  Inch,  Price,  $20.00. 

It  makes  the  tlnest  extra  thin  Foundation  for 
comh  honey.    For  Sale  by 

THOS.  0.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923  A  925  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  11.1.. 

Dadaut's  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.   See  Advertisement  In  another  column, 

BEESWAX. 

We  pay  aOc.  per  lb.,  delivered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mistakes,  the  shipper's  name 
Bhoald  always  be  on  each  package. 

XHOS.  G.  NEWMAN  A  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street.      CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 


Vol.  nil,    July  R 1886,    No,  28, 


A  Siiiiiiiier  Picture  is  thus  given  by  a 
correspondent  iu  the  l'o^l,th's  Companion  : 

A  cloudless  sky,  and  a  stretch  of  meadow 

Dotted  with  daisy  and  clover  blooms  ; 
A  farm-house  old,  in  the  white  trees  nestled. 

And  hum  of  bees  in  the  lilac  plumes  ; 
Tassels  ot  alder  so  tenderly  swaying?. 

And  Hower-bells  swinging:  in  every  breeze  ; 
A  song  of  bird  from  the  wood  hind  shadow, 

And  carol  of  joy  in  the  buddinj^  trees  : 
A  lake's  dark  calm  in  the  distance  lying, 

With  cliif's  graj'  turrets  reflected  deep. 
And  tlag'-fringed  shores  where  the  trees  are 
bending 

O'er  stilly  shades  where  the  lilies  sleep. 


Bees  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  fruit- 
growers and  horticulturists,  but  they  seem 
not  to  realize  it— or  at  least  many  of  them 
pretend  not  to  know  it. 


Ill  New  York  there  is  to  be  an  apicultu- 
ralstation.  The  Bee-Keepers' Magazine  says  : 
"  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Empire  State 
is  about  to  have  an  apieultural  station  of  its 
own.  Prof.  J.  Henry  Comstock,  Professor 
of  Entomology,  at  Cornell  University,  is 
making  an  effort,  we  understand,  to  estab- 
lish a  department  of  apiculture  in  that  in- 
stitution. We  hope  he  will  be  successful  in 
his  endeavor,  and  we  shall  be  most  happy  to 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  help  him  iu 
his  work." 


"Bee-Culture  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  bee-keeping  ;"  says  the  Rev.  O.  Law- 
son,  "  because  the  latter,  if  it  implies  merely 
the  careless  and  neglectful  possession  of 
one  or  more  colonies  of  unfortunate  bees, 
will  invariably  be  found  both  uninteresting 
and  unprofitable  ;  for  in  this,  as  in  all  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  want  of  care  and  of  that 
degree  of  skill  which  is  to  result  from  c4re, 
will  lead  to  disappointment  and  failure. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that 
bees,  with  good  management  and  timely  at- 
tention, need  but  little  of  either,  but  what 
they  do  need  they  need  imperatively— at  the 
right  season,  and  can  be  made  a  source  of 
both  pleasure  and  profit."— Indiana  Farmer. 


All  Old  Bee-Guiii.— The  following  is  a 
fine  specimen  ot  ignorance  about  bees,  and 
we  print  it  ad  Uteratum  ; 

Letcher  Co  Ky  June  20,  1880  .lents— as  to 
how  Longe  will  Dies  Liv  in  hives  befor  they 
die  out  I  will  say  to  you  I  owne  a  bie  hive 
that  is  a  bout  30  years  scena  Seenco  I  put 
them  in  agum  and  they  ar  Still  a  live  and 
working  it  is  the  oldes  hive  of  Dies  I  ever 
new  I  want  to  now  if  any  has  any  older  bic- 
liives  pleas  publish  it  in  your  paper. 

Yors  truly  J.  B.  Clay. 

Mr.  Clay's  old  "  bee-gum  "  reminds  us  of 
the  boy's  old  jack-knife;  it  was  very  old; 
had  seen  a  good  deal  of  service;  had  worn 
out  several  blades;  and  the  old  handle  had 
been  replaced  with  a  new  one,— but  it  was 
the  same  old  jack-knife!  I  Just  so  it  is  with 
Mr.  Clay's  old  bee-gum— it  Is  30  years  since 
he  put  the  bees  into  it!  From  fifty  to  one 
one  hundred  generations  of  bees  have  occu- 
pied that  gum;  and  twenty  or  thirty  queens 
have  succeeded  one  another— but  it  is  "the 
same  old  gum ;"  and  the  bees  he  put  there  30 
years  ago  "  are  still  alive  and  working!"  It 
is  "the oldest  hive  of  bees  he  ever  knewl" 

Mr.  Clay  stands  upon  the  pinnacle  of  fame 
—he  has  the  most  wonderful  hive  ot  bees  in 
the  world— he  looks  over  the  timber  and 
prairie,  and  congratulates  himself  upon  hav- 
ing the  oldest  bee-gum  iu  e-xistence.  He 
proudly  asks,  does  any  one  know  of  any  older 
bees  ?  Ordinary  bees  live  only  a  few  weeks, 
or  a  month  at  most,  but  his  bees  which  he 
put  in  that  gum  30  years  ago  "  are  still  alive 
and  working,"  and  "  don't  you  forget  it." 
Extraordinary  old  bees  I  Wonderful  old 
bee-gum  I  !    Happy  old  Clay  I  !  I 


Xlie  Tf  u<'fa  Brush  is  employed  for  re- 
moving bees  from  the  combs.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Bliss,  of  Duarte,  Calif.,  speaks  thus  con- 
cerning them  : 

Ever  since  the  invention  of  the  movable 
comb  hive,  has  there  been  a  demand  for 
something  suitable  for  brushing  the  bees  ott 
the  combs.  Quite  a  number  of  articles  have 
been  brought  into  use  for  this  purpose,  from 
a  goose-quiil  to  a  bunch  of  grass.  The  latest 
as  well  as  the  most  eH'ective  article  for  this 
purpose  is  the  yucca  brush.  The  species  of 
yucca  {yucca  liatata)  from  which  these 
brushes  are  made,  are  a  native  of  Southern 
California.  They  grow  in  vast  numbers 
along  the  foot-hills  and  mountain  sides  : 
when  iu  bloom,  their  towering  shafts  of 
white  flowers  cau  be  seen  for  several  miles. 
Their  growth  somewhat  resembles  the  cen- 
tury plant,  but  having  a  greater  number  of 
leaves,  which  are  about  one  inch  broad  and 
two  feet  in  length,  tapering  to  a  point,  where 
they  are  armed  with  a  sharp  thorn  like  a 
century  plant.  For  this  reason  they  are 
cometimcs  called  Spanish  Bayonets.  The 
yucca,  like  the  century  plant,  dies  when  it 
blooms;  just  how  old  they  are  before  they 
bloom,  is  not  known,  Atterthe  plant  blooms 
and  has  clied,  the  leaves  are  gathered  and 
made  into  brushes  as  here  shown. 


They  are  a  soft,  vegetable  fiber  and  do  not 
irritate  the  bees.  As  each  separate  fiber  ex- 
tends the  whole  length  ot  the  handle  as  well 
as  the  brush,  they  are  almost  indestructable. 
When  they  become  sticky  with  honey,  they 
can  be  washed,  and  when  dry,  are  as  good  as 
ever. 

The  low  price  at  which  they  are  sold,  en- 
ables any  bee-keeper  to  have  six  or  more  of 
them,  so  as  to  always  have  one  handy  with- 
out having  to  hunt  for  one.  We  can  supplj' 
them  at  5  cents  each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen. 


Bees  111  Cyprus  during  February  are 
thus  described  by  Mr.  I'Yunk  Benton  In  his 
Larnaca  Circular  : 

The  winter  seems  to  have  been  severe  all 
over  Europe  and  in  all  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries, but  while  in  more  northern  climates 
my  bee-keeping  friends  write  they  were 
buried  in  snows,  I  was  away  off  where  the 
wmds  blow  from  Africa's  Great  Desert  and 
at  the  beginning  ot  February  was  hiving 
swarms  and  extracting  beautiful  rosemary 
honey.  Colonies  that  had  not  gotten  short 
of  stores  during  the  months  ot  December 
and  January,  and  were  protected  from  rains 
so  then-  liives'  were  dry  inside,  were  quite 
populous,  some  of  them  occupying  twenty- 
four  frames,  twelve  to  fifteen  of  them  fairly 
filled  with  brood.  February  1.5th,  I  counted 
eighteen  frames  ot  brood  in  one  hive,  each 
frame  having  120  square  inches;  350  queen- 
cells  formed  by  a  single  colony  preparing  to 
swarm,  were  counted  on  twelve  frames. 
Here  m  Cyprus  the  colonies  are  less  ad- 
vanced, for  even  Cyprians  cannot  get  honey 
out  of  bare  rocks  and  barren  sand. 


Over  $250.00  in  Preiiilums  are  offered 
at  the  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Inter-State  Exposition 
which  opens  August  30,  1886.  A  bee-con- 
vention will  he  held  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing. Send  to  the  superintendent,  J.  G.  Gra- 
ham, Agency,  Mo.,  for  a  premium  list. 


Bees  at  tlie  Zooloiu:i('al  Gardens  iu 
Fliiladelphia,  Pa — Mr.  Arthur  Todd,  on 
July  5th  '■  opened  up  "  a  bee-exhibit  at  the 
"Zoo,"with  a  lecture  upon"the  habits  of 
the  bees."  A  similar  lecture  will  be  given 
every  Wednesday  at  the  same  place.  The 
Public  Ledger  of  June  'JOth,  contained  the 
following  notice  concerning  it : 

Preparations  are  now  being  made  at  the 
Zoological  Garden  to  add  to  the  interesting 
teaturesot  that  place  a  permanent  collec- 
tion of  bees,  so  that  the  visitors  may  be 
shown  something  about  bee-keeping  and 
given  an  opportunity  to  study  the  habits  of 
the  insects  in  question.  It  is  expected  that 
the  collection,  which  will  probably  comprise 
about  Id  hives,  will  be  taken  to  the  Garden 
very  shortly  by  Mr.  Arthur  Todd  of  this  city. 
Superintendent  Brown  savs  that  Mr.  Todd 
will  have  a  supervision  over  the  exhibition, 
and  it  IS  proposed  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  him  whereby  he  will  deliver  lectures  at 
the  "Zoo"  from  time  to  time  about  bee- 
keeping, so  that  those  who  are  interested  iu 
bees  can  obtain  practical  information  about 
the  way  of  caring  for  them,  etc.  A  one- 
story  frame  building  opposite  the  monkey- 
house,  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  photo- 
graph stand,  and  contains  two  rooms,  will  be 
converted  into  an  apiary.  In  the  back  room 
three  glass  cases  have  already  been  placed 
in  position  on  small  stands,  it  being  intend- 
ed to  utilize  the  cases  for  bee-hives.  These 
cases  are  put  close  to  the  back  wall  of  the 
apiary  in  such  a  mannerthat  the  bees  will  be 
able  to  escape  out  into  the  garden  by  means 
of  holes  cut  in  the  wall. 

A  plot  of  ground,  about  20  feet  square, 
situated  near  the  bear-pits,  is  also  being  en- 
closed with  a  wire  fencing  in  order  that  an 
ordinary  colony  of  bees  may  be  placed  with- 
in it,  thus  forming  another  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  bee-exhibit.  Superintendent 
Brown  says  that  a  fear  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed on  the  part  of  persons  visiting  bee- 
hives that  they  may  be  stung,  but  considers 
that,  with  the  methods  now  employed  in  the 
systematic  care  of  bees,  there  is  but  little 
danger  of  any  one  being  so  injured. 


Oldest  Apieultural  Publislier.— In  L' 

Apiculteur  M.   Hametsays  he  is  the  oldest 
member  of  publishers  of  bee-literature. 

The  Apiculteur  is  in  its  thirtieth  year,  and 
besides  this  he  has  issued  several  other  pub- 
licatious.  By  the  end  of  1SS6  he  will  have 
issued  t0,000  volumes  and  pamphlets,  nz., 
40,000  vols  of  L' Apiculteur.  18,000  vols,  of 
Cours  d'  Apiculteur,  8,000  Calendiers  apicoles, 
4,000  ^nesWicsies,  and  several  others  jointly 
with  other  authors. 
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Replies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


[It  is  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  In  this  Department  in  less  time 
than  fne  month.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them  ;  get  them  returned,  and  then  find 
space  for  them  in  the  Jouksal.  If  you  are 
in  a  "hurry"  for  replies,  do  not  ask  for 
them  to  be  inserted  here.— Eel 


Seprating  Swarms, 

Query,  Ko.  277.— 1.  At  swarming  time  it 
often  happens  that  two  or  more  swarms 
issuing  at  the  same  time  settle  altogether  ; 
what  is  the  best  plan  of  separating  them? 
2.  Is  it  true  that  they  will  separate  them- 
selves if  put  in  a  very  large  box  so  that  they 
might  be  dipped  up,  each  swarm  by  itself, 
and  hived  ?  But  is  it  not  possible  that  the 
bees  of  several  swarms  being  rai.xed  up,  that 
any  or  all  of  the  queens  may  get  killed  V 
I  mean  all  these  swarms  to  be  prime  swarms 
with  laying  queens.  3.  Or  is  it  necessary  or 
best  to  divide  them  immediately,  giving  a 
queen  to  each  division  made  ?  This  latter 
plan  1  have  practiced,  but  1  tind  it  very 
inconvenient  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  I 
am  afraid  to  postpone  the  operation  until 
evening.  What  can  you  offer  as  better  or 
best  ?— C.  W. 

Clip  all  the  queens'  wings,  then  the 
queens  can  be  caught,  and  all  will  be 
well.  This  tact  alone  is  enough  to 
make  clipping  desirable,  were  this  all. 
—A.  J.  Cook. 

1 .  Keep  them  apart  with  the  Foun- 
tain Pump,  if  possible,  and  when  they 
do  get  together,  just  how  to  perform 
is  too  long  a  story  for  this  department. 
2.  Sometimes.  Experience  and  tact 
are  needed  in  these  cases,  and  each 
case  may  need  different  treatment.— 
James  IIeddon. 

It  would  take  a  long  article  to 
explain  all  the  methods  of  dividing 
two  swarms.  But  it  should  be  done 
when  hiving,  as  they  will  risually  mix 
and  kill  either  queen,  or  both.— Da- 
DANT  &  Son. 

The  answer  to  this  would  require 
an  article  to  do  the  subject  justice. 
1.  Put  one-half  in  one  hive  and  one - 
half  in  another  hive.  Catch  a  queen 
if  you  see  her.  When  one  swarm 
shows  signs  of  queenlessness  give  it 
the  queen  cauglit.  2.  1  have  heard 
so,  but  1  have  never  tried  it.  There 
would  be  danger  of  the  queens  being 
killed.  .3.  I  can  offer  no  better  plan.— 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

1.  My  plan  is  to  hunt  up  the  queens, 
cage  them  and  divide  the  bees  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible.  2.  Some- 
limes  they  separate,  but  more  often 
they  do  not.  Many  tilings  in  bee- 
keeping will  be  found  inconvenient; 
so  they  will  in  any  otlier  business. 
We  must  take  things  as  they  come, ; 


and  be    thankful    that   they  are  no 
worse.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

Divide  all  swarms  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  for  directions  see  any  of  our 
leading  works  on  bee-culture.  2.  This 
is  not  true  in  my  experience.  3.  This 
would  be  my  plan  of  operation.  It 
may  be  a  little  inconvenient,  but  it 
will  be  successful.— H.  I).  Cutting. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  divide  them  if 
a  swarming-box  is  used  and  a  queen 
given  to  each  ;  but  my  plan  has  been 
to  hive  all  together,  taking  away  all 
but  one  queen  in  hiving.  The  con- 
tracted brood-chamber  is  used  with 
queen-excluding  honey-board  (zinc 
and  wood),  and  enough  section-cases 
piled  upon  it  to  accommodate  the 
whole  part  of  the  cases  being  taken 
from  the  hives  of  the  colonies  casting 
the  swarms.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

1.  I  think  I  should  hunt  out  the 
queens  and  divide  the  bees  equally 
among  them.  2.  They  might  happen 
to  separate,  but  I  .should  generally 
expect  all  but  one  queen  to  be  killed. 
8.  I  doubt  if  you  can  better  your 
present  plan,  but  as  my  queens"  are 
clipped,  I  have  had  little  experience. 
— C.  C.  Miller. 

1.  Every  one  will  have  to  decide 
this  for  himself.  2.  Yes,  as  a  general 
thing.  On  several  occasions  I  have 
lost  queens  from  this  cause.  3.  I  used 
to  practice  the  same  plan  you  here 
mention,  but  not  with  uniform  suc- 
cess. I  now  keep  a  wide  hive  that 
will  hold  20  frames,  that  has  an  en- 
trance extending  the  full  length  of 
the  hive.  I  lill  it  with  combs,  and 
hive  the  whole  of  the  "  pile  "  in  the 
wide  hive,  strewing  them  all  along 
the  entrance.  After  they  have 
divided  off  I  lift  out  each  division 
on  the  combs  and  put  them  where  I 
want  ihem.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

1.  Have  the  queens' wings  clipped, 
and  you  can  handle  them  as  you 
please.  2.  This  is  very  doubtful.  3. 
Hive  the  two  together,  giving  lots  of 
surplus  room  if  you  do  not  care  for 
increase.  Having  the  queens'  wings 
clipped  does  away  with  all  this 
trouble.  I  have  had  as  many  as  11 
swarms  all  together,  but  as  I  had  all 
the  queens,  it  was  easy  putting  one- 
eleventh  of  the  bees  and  one  queen 
into  each  hive.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 


Paralyzed  Bees, 

Query,  No.  278.- A  colony  of  bees  in  a 
log  sawed  oS  and  set  upon  end  has  wintered 
well  for  seven  winters,  and  came  out  strong 
this  spring,  apparently  prospering,  until 
seven  days  ago  when  the  bees  began  to 
crawl  out  in  a  paralyzed  condition,  with 
their  tongues  run  out.  They  would  turn 
over,  and  kick,  and  soon  expire.  A  quart  of 
bees  each  day  for  seven  days  past  has 
crawled  out  and  died.  I  broke  out  some 
comb,  and  found  from  the  egg  to  the  full- 
grown  bee  in  apparently  healthy  condition. 
There  is  plenty  of  sealed  stores  in  the  hive. 
What  ails  the  bees  ?— Maine. 

If  a  colony  of  my  bees  acted  that 
way  I  should  suspect  poisoning.— G. 
L.  Tinker. 


I  do  not  know  unless  they  are  pois- 
oned.—W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

This  seems  a  disease  which  ought 
to  be  carefully  investigated.  It  has 
appeared  in  many  States,  from  Iowa 
to  Maine.— A.  J.  Cook. 

Take  some  of  the  honey  and  feed  to 
some  nucleus,  and  see  if  it  is  poison- 
ous. If  it  does  not  affect  them,  then 
you  will  know  that  it  is  not  the  honey 
that  is  at  fault. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  could  not  judge  the  case  at  this 
distance.  I  prefer  to  believe  that 
robbing  was  going  on,  and  the  bees 
that  crowded  out  in  a  paralyzed  con- 
dition had  been  stung.  Sometimes 
bees  carrying  on  robbing  in  a  stealthy, 
mysteriousway,and  may  puzzle  almost 
any  one  to  discover  the  trouble.— G. 
W.  Demaree. 

This  peculiar  disease  has  been 
mentioned  several  times,  but  as  yet 
no  one  has  either  ascertained  the 
cause  or  made  public  a  remedy.  It  is 
one  of  those  things  that  cannot  be 
explained  without  an  examination, 
and  possibly  could  not  even  then. 
Are  the  stores  pure  V  or  may  not  the 
bees  have  brought  in  some  poisonous 
honey  V— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 


Ants  in  tlie  Hiyes, 

Query,  No.  279.— Upon  examining  a 
colony  of  bees  the  other  day,  I  discovered 
countless  numbers  of  small  black  auts  in 
the  top  part  of  the  hive.  (I  have  tried  salt 
and  chalk-marks,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
mind  it).    What  is  the  remedy  ?— W.  M.  B. 

Try  borax.  I  have  never  found 
that  the  ants  did  any  harm,  except 
the  annoyance  on  opening  the  hives. 
— C.  C.  Miller. 

They  are  there  for  warmth.  I  find 
it  easy  to  dislodge  them  by  simply 
brushing  them  off.— A.  J.  Cook. 

Give  the  ants  no  lurking  place. 
Have  no  crack  where  the  ants  can  go 
and  the  bees  cannot  follow. — W.  Z. 
Hutchinson. 

They  get  tliere  for  warmth,  and  do 
no  injury  except  to  annoy  tlie  opera- 
tor when  the  hives  are  opened.  I 
know  of  no  remedy  except  to  be  happy 
in  thinking  the  ants  are  having  a 
good  homel— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Put  green  tansy  in  the  top  of  the 
hive  and  you  wili  not  have  any  ants 
to  trouble  you.  They  do  not  seem  to 
disturb  the  bees.  It  is  such  a  uice 
place  for  them  to  hatch  their  eggs 
over  a  good,  warm  colony. — H.  D. 
Cutting. 

I  have  seen  ants  around  my  bee- 
hives, but  never  experienced  any  loss 
from  them.  A  good  colony  will  not 
let  them  enter  tlie  hive ;  they  lodge 
in  its  crevices  about  the  outside  to  en- 
joy the  heat  from  the  bees.  Trouble 
from  ants  is  mostly  imaginary. — 
James  IIeddon. 

I  use  loet  salt  and  find  it  effective. 
Dry  salt  is  of  no  value  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  I  infer  that  many  have  failed 
to  derive  benefit  from  the  use  of  salt 
because  they  use  it  in  a  dry  state. 
The  adult  ants  do  not  care  for  salt 
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much,  but  wet  salt  destroys  the  ant 
larvas  and  eggs,  and  ants  will  not 
lodge  in  a  place  where  they  cannot 
rear  young.— G.  W.  Demaiiee. 

Get  an  atomizer  and  spray  them 
with  equal  parts  of  carbolic  acid  and 
alcohol.  This  is  a  certain  remedy 
and  will  do  no  harm  if  it  does  not 
reach  the  bees.  In  cool  weather  long 
strings  of  srilall  red  ants  may  be  often 
seen  entering  hives,  but  they  do  little 
harm  as  compared  with  the  little,  flat- 
bodied  black  ant,  which  is  a  real  pest, 
and  makes  a  habitation  of  the  top 
part  of  the  hive.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

If  the  ants  actually  trouble  the  bees 
place  the  legs  of  the  hive-stands  in 
cups  of  water,  and  sprinkle  powdered 
borax  in  the  tops  of  the  hives.  Find 
the  ants'  nests  and  give  them  a  dose 
of  borax  or  kerosene.  I  have  driven 
ants  away  by  the  use  of  borax.  If 
the  colonies  are  strong  they  will  not 
be  injured  by  the  ants,  and  will  prob- 
ably drive  them  out  finally.— .J.  E. 
Pond. 


OUB  CLUBBINO  LIST. 


We  supply  the  Americau  Bee  Journal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  0/  both.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00.. 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00..  1  7.5 

Bee-Keepers'Magazine 200..  17.5 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  00..  1  7.5 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  CO..  1  75 

Te.xas  Bee  Journal 2  00..  1  75 

The  7  above-named  papers  6  50..  5  50 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25..  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman),  ..2  00..  1  75 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..  1  75..  1  60 

Dzierzon's  Bee-Bookfcloth). .  .S  00..  2  00 

Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25..  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00..  .3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 1  50..  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50  1  40 


Home  Market  for  Honey. 


ISS^  To  create  Honey  Markets  in  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "  Why  Eat 
Honey"  (only  .50  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
win  be  a  demand  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Single  copy,  5  cts. ;  per  doz.,  40  cts.  ;  per 
hundred,  $2.50.  Five  hundred  will  he  sent 
postpaid  for  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $15,00. 
On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "Presented  by," 
etc.  (giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  scatters  them). 

To  give  aivay  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine "  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  It. 


i^~  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journai. 
will  be  sent  free  upon  application.  Any  one 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview, by  sending  the  names  to  this  office, 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 


Explanatory.— The  figures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  center  of  the  State  named; 
5  north  of  the  center;  $  south;  O  east; 
*0  west;  and  this  6  northeast;  X)  northwest: 
o^  southeast;  and  9  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Winter  Denositories  for  Bees. 


C.  p.  HEWEIT. 


I  do  not  consider  a  cellar  under  a 
dwelling  a  fit  place  for  a  depository 
for  wintering  bees.  They  do  not  get 
that  quiet  that  they  should  have. 
!N either  do  I  think  that  ventilation  is 
as  essential  as  other  conditions  and 
surroundings— such  as  cold,  dampness 
from  the  cellar  bottom  and  walls,  and 
the  floor  is  not  suflicient  covering  to 
give  them  the  dry  temperature  that 
they  should  have.  Ventilation  of  the 
hives  is  quite  important.  One  may 
have  the  best  depository  in  the  world 
and  yet  the  bees  may  be  destroyed  by 
not  giving  the  hives  proper  ventila- 
tion. Artificial  heat  is  the  worst 
thing  that  can  be  given  them.  A  de- 
pository should  be  out  of  reach  of 
frost,  and  then  with  good  ventilation, 
the  temperature  may  be  controlled 
almost  to  a  degree. 

As  for  stores,  I  cannot  see  any  dif- 
ference— I  am  using  syrups  iu  some 
of  my  hives.  My  depository  is  in  a 
sandy  knoll.  I  dug  three  feet  and  set 
in  a  regular  frame  and  boarded  it  up 
tight.  This  frame  I  made  five  feet  in 
height  with  a  gabled-roof.  I  then 
covered  it  with  straw  and  earth  one 
foot  in  depth,  then  covered  that  with 
marsh  grass.  I  put  two  ventilators 
4x(>  inside,  one  at  the  end  from  the 
door  and  one  eight  feet  from  the  door; 
this  place  is  8x24.  I  then  put  in  a 
ventilator  coming  in  at  the  bottom 
under  the  frame.  This  ventilator 
comes  under  the  door  and  runs  under 
the  ground  about  sixty  feet,  and  is 
four  feet  under  ground,  4x6  inside.  It 
continues  in  the  shape  of  a  drum  the 
whole  length  of  cellar,  and  after  put- 
ting my  bees  in.  I  cover  this  with 
loose  boards  and  then  cover  the  whole 
bottom  with  chaff  one  foot  in  depth, 
so  what  air  comes  through  into  the 
cellar  comes  through  this  chaff. 

My  hives  are  on  shelves,  and  are  so 
constructed  that  air  can  pass  clear 
around  the  cluster,  but  not  through  it, 
and  pass  out  at  each  corner  through 
the  top  of  the  hive.  I  use  no  cusn- 
ions ;  I  have  no  use  for  them. 

I  venture  to  say  that  there  was  not 
one  pint  of  dead  bees  from  my  74 
colonies.    When  I  open  the  door  it  is 


very  light  and  strikes  square  into 
some  of  the  hives,  and  one  might 
easily  think  that  there  was  not  a  liv- 
ing bee  in  the  hives,  they  are  so  quiet, 
but  upon  putting  the  ear  to  the  liives 
and  giving  them  a  tap  with  a  linger 
they  would  respond. 

A  neighbor  who  had  a  few  colonies 
in  with  mine,  went  in  with  me  on 
January  15,  to  see  how  they  got  along. 
The  Urst  hive  he  came  to  he  said,  "  I 
guess  they  are  dead."  He  put  his  ear 
to  the  hive  and  gave  it  a  tap  and 
found  they  were  alive  and  all  right. 

In  order  to  get  hibernation,  all  con- 
ditions must  be  complied  with  to 
bring  it  about.  November  is  the 
month  for  bees  to  commence  hiber- 
nating in  this  latitude,  as  much  as 
June  is  the  summer  month.  A  word 
about  pollen.  If  bees  are  put  into 
winter  quarters  and  the  condition  of 
the  depository  is  such  that  they  can- 
not hibernate  (or  nearly  so),  and  they 
go  on  a  racket  all  winter,  I  think  then 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  no 
pollen  in  the  hives  ;  but  if  they  are  so 
handled  that  they  hibernate,  then  I 
would  prefer  the  pollen  in  the  hives. 
There  should  be  bees  enough  in  the 
depository  so  that  when  the  ventila- 
tors are  closed  the  temperature  would 
gradually  rise,  or  the  ventilators 
would  be  of  no  use.  Hibernation 
does  not  set  in  very  rapidly ;  some- 
times it  will  take  weeks,  with  the 
best  conditions,  but  continual  treat- 
ment will  bring  it  about.  The  time 
is  coming  when  apiarists  will  look 
into  this  matter.  A  depository  in 
which  bees  will  not  hibernate  will  be 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

Kingston,  Wis. 


For  the  American  Bee  Jom^ial. 


"BiiMM  Worier-Coml],"  etc. 


Vf.  Z.   HUTCHINSON. 


Had  Mr.  Mitchell  (see  page  410)  put 
on  upper  stories  at  the  time  of  hiving, 
instead  of  waiting  six  or  seven  days, 
he  would  probably  have  arrived  at  a 
different  conclusion.  The  upper 
stories  should  be  furnished  with 
combs  or  foundation,  and  a  queen- 
excluding  honey-board  used  to  keep 
the  queen  below.  The  "replies  to 
queries"  are  necessarily  brief,  but 
had  I  supposed  that  anybody  waited 
six  or  seven  days  after  hiving  a  swarm 
before  putting  on  supers,  I  should 
have  explained  a  little  more  fully.  If 
Mr.  M.  has  the  Bee  Journal  for 
1884,  on  page  74-5  of  that  volume  he 
will  find  the  subject  treated  exhaust- 
ively. 

I  may  say  this  much,  however,  when 
honey  is  coming  in  freely,  and  the 
bees  are  compelled  to  build  comb  In 
which  to  store  their  honei/  (not  to  rear 
brood)  they  will  build  store  or  drone 
comb  ;  but  if  they  are  given  access  to 
a  super  containing  comb  or  founda- 
tion they  will  store  their  honey  there, 
while  in  the  brood-nest  they  will  build 
worker-comb  and  fill  it  with  brood. 

Mr.  Mitchell  reports  exactly  the  con- 
dition of  things  that  I  should  haveex- 
peeted  with  such  management  as  he 
gave. 
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I  do  not  belong  to  that  class  who 
cannot  "  buy  a  few  pounds  of  founda- 
tion," as  I  shall  probably  use  100 
pounds  of  it  this  season,  but  not  in  the 
brood-nest,  as  I  have  experimented 
until  I  am  satisfied  that  I  use  it  there 
only  at  a  loss. 

I  have  hived  between  40  and  50 
swarms  this  season  in  the  new  Hed- 
dou  hive ;  they  hfive  all  built  their 
own  combs  in  the  brood-chamber,  and 
I  do  not  think  there  has  enough  drone- 
comb  been  built  to  till  one  hive;  while 
the  combs  are  as  straight  and  true  as 
one  could  wish. 

Rogersville,^  Mich. 


Read  at  the  Cynthiana.  Ky.,  Convention. 

Hot  to  make  Bee-Keeping  ProfltaWe. 


C.   F.   MUTH. 


The  experience  of  some  of  the  past 
years  has  been  hard  on  bee-keepers, 
as  well  as  on  farmers,  manufacturers, 
and  every  other  branch  of  business. 
There  is,"apparently,  an  over-produc- 
tion, or  there  is  no  demand,  and  many 
times  sales  could  not  be  made  unless 
at  low  figures.  Business  was  unprofit- 
able to  manufacturers  and  merchants. 
Again,  the  misfortune  of  the  farmer, 
i.  e.,  cheapness  of  produce,  was  the 
good  fortune  of  the  masses.  The  ever 
restless  change  of  time  does  not  allow 
us  to  despair ;  for,  sooner  or  later, 
matters  will  turn  again  in  our  favor, 
and  only  the  week-kneed  will  fail. 
The  low  prices  of  corn,  hogs,  etc.,  be- 
ing at  times  in  many  localities,  below 
the  cost  of  production,  should  as  soon 
induce  farmers  to  quit,  as  the  low 
prices  of  honey  should  weaken  the  in- 
terest of  the  bee-keeper.  We  must 
produce  and  stimulate  consumption. 
To  find  a  market  is,  although  second- 
ary, of  as  great  importance  as  produc- 
tion, and  every  individual  interested 
should  do  his  share  in  this  respect. 
Just  as  the  fruit-farmer  or  gardener 
supplies  his  neighbors,-so  should  the 
bee-keeper.  He  can  realize  better 
prices  when  retailing,  and,  if  his  crop 
is  larger  than  his  retail  trade  requires, 
let  him  sell  the  balance  to  a  dealer. 

The  idea  advanced  by  some,  to  avoid 
all  middlemen,  is  absurd.  A  fair 
dealer,  although  he  cannot  do  without 
a  profit,  takes  upon  himself  a  larger 
amount  of  work,  and  is  under  a 
heavier  expense  than  most  producers 
imagine ;  and  he  finds  a  market  for 
more  surplus  honey  than  a  thousand 
or  more  producers  could  do.  It  is  to 
the  dealer's  advantage  to  obtain  good 
prices,  and  this  re-acts  on  the  pro- 
ducer, who  shares  in  the  profit.  Let 
us,  however,  expose  all  adulterations, 
that  our  honey  may  have  a  respectable 
name.  Some  enormous  adulterations, 
which  are  very  profitable  to  the  opera- 
tors, are  practiced  in  this  country; 
these  increase  the  so-called  stock  on 
the  market  many  times,  fill  the  con- 
sumer with  distrust,  and  create  a  dull 
market.  Every  vocation  has  its  draw- 
backs and  unpleasantness,  and  bee- 
keeping cannot  be  expected  to  be  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  It  has  proven 
detrimental  to  many  to  confine  them- 


selves to  bee-keeping  alone.  The 
same  has  been  the  case  with  other 
specialties ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  such 
disappointments,  we  should  not  "  haz- 
zard  our  fortune  on  one  number." 

Honey  has  made  good  headway  in 
proving  a  table  necessity,  and  is  be- 
coming a  competitor  with  cane-sugar 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  To  pro- 
duce a  full  crop  should  be  our  object. 
The  best  manner  in  which  to  accom- 
plish this  is  the  aim  of  this  article. 

As  a  number  of  different  bee-keep- 
ers, with  more  or  less  knowledge  of 
the  business,  are  to  be  reached,  and, 
in  order  to  save  repetition,  allow  me, 
here,  to  reproduce  an  article  written 
by  me,  some  time  ago,  for  the  Co7n- 
mercial  Review,  which,  iilthough  in- 
tended for  the  beginner,  rather  than 
for  the  experienced  bee-keeper,  may 
make  the  modus  operandi  of  honey- 
production  more  comprehensible  to 
many  : 

"  BEB-IvEEPERS  OF    THE  PRESENT 
AND  PAST." 

When,  twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
bees  would  swarm  it  would  create  an 
excitement  and  a  sort  of  feast  in  the 
farmer's  family.  Old  and  young 
would  ring  bells,  drum  on  tin  pans, 
and  make  as  much  noise  as  possible  to 
cause  the  swarm  to  settle.  When  this 
was  accomplished,  pater  familias 
would  put  on  his  bee-jacket,  gauze- 
wire  face  in  front,  tie  up  his  sleeves 
and  trousers,  put  on  a  pair  of  mittens, 
and  carefully  approach  the  swarm.  A 
wliite  clotli  was  spread  under  the 
limb  or  bush  on  which  the  swarm  had 
clustered,  and  a  good  stroke  landed 
the  swarm  in  the  box  beneath,  which 
was  then  placed  on  the  cloth  and  left 
there  until  dark,  when  a  new  place 
was  assigned  it.  The  job  was  consid- 
ered a  good  one,  if  the  "  king  "  had 
been  secured. 

The  farmer  next  proceeded  to  take 
the  honey.  All  the  combs  the  old 
colony  had  built  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  hive  were  cutout,  placed  in  crocks 
or  buckets,  and  taken  to  market ;  or 
they  were  broken,  the  liquid  honey 
pressed  through  a  cloth  and  preserved 
for  future  use.  This  honey  was  taken 
from  the  hive  at  a  time  when  the  re- 
maining beeS  could  least  spare  it ;  as 
all  the  old  bees,  which  are  the  sole 
honey-gatherers,  had  left  with  the 
swarra,  leaving  behind  them  only 
voung  bees,  which,  for  the  first  eight 
or  ten  days,  are  nurses  and  comb- 
builders  and  do  not  leave  their  hives 
until  after  that  time.  Consequently 
they  would  starve  to  death  with  flow- 
ers around  them  ever  so  full  of  nectar, 
if,  unfortunately,  not  enough  honey 
was  left  in  their  brood- chamber,  to 
examine  which  tlie  farmer  of  those 
days  would  never  have  thought  of. 

The  queen  is  the  only  perfectly  de- 
veloped female  in  the  colony,  lays  all 
the  eggs,  and  is  tlie  mother  of  all  the 
bees.  Her  fertility  is  so  great  that 
she  will  lay  3,000  eggs  per  day  when  in 
her  glory— i.  e.,  during  the  time  when 
the  coloiiy  is  prosperous  and  honey 
comes  in  freely.  Worker  bees  are  im- 
perfectly developed  females,  and  do 
all  the  work  inside  and  outside  of 
their   hive,  such    as    building   new 


combs,  preparing  old  ones  for  the  re- 
ception of  eggs   or  honey,  foraging, 
etc.    One  can  see  plainly  when  they 
have  been  cleaning  house.    They  take 
care  of  the  brood  ;  supply  the  larvae 
with  food,  and  cap  the  cells  over  (on 
the  eighth  day  after  the  eggs  are  laid) 
when    the   larvse   have   turned   into 
nymphs— have    taken   the   shape   of 
bees.    On  the   twenty-first   day   the 
young  bees  emerge   from  the   cells. 
Of  tills,  also,  our  good  frjend  knew 
nothing.    But,  a  swarm  had  left,  was 
liived,  and  the  first  honey  crop  had 
been  secured    from  the   old   colony. 
When  a  swarm  issues,  the  colony  has 
generally  made  for  several  days  pre- 
vious, preparations   for    queen-cells, 
i.  e.,  they  selected  a  number  of  cells 
containing  worker  eggs,  which  would 
ordinarily  produce   their   like ;  they 
build  these  cells  longer  and  larger, 
and  supply  the  growing    larva;  with 
the  necessary  food,  when,  in  16  days 
after  tlie  egg  is  laid,  a  perfect  female, 
or  queen  gnaws  through  the  capping. 
After  she  has  fairly  stretched  herself 
and  feels  comfortable,  one  can  see  her 
running  busily  over  the  combs,  and 
wherever  she  finds  a  sister's  cell  she 
bites   it   open,  and,  introducing   her 
stinger,  kills  the  young  queen  inside. 
No   rival   queens  are  tolerated   in  a 
colony.    On  her  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth 
day,  according  to  the  weather  and  her 
own  maturity,  she  takes  her  bridal 
flight,  and  if  successful  will  lay  eggs 
on  the  second  or  third  day  thereafter. 
Of  all  this  the    bee-keeper  of   old 
knew  nothing;    and,   if  the    queen's 
bridal  trip    had    been    unsuccessful, 
which  i's  of  daily  occurrence,  he  would 
say  the  coming  fall,  that  he  had  had 
bad  luck  with  his  bees,  and  that  the 
bee-moth  got  among  them.     In   the 
fall  he  had  another  crop.    Every  hive 
would  be  lifted,  one  after   another, 
and,  while  the  heavy  ones  were  con- 
sidei-ed  safe  for  wintering,  the  light 
colonies  were  doomed  to  the  brim- 
stone pit.  His  honey  would  be  pressed 
through  a  cloth,  together  with  pollen, 
larvpe,  and  otiier  animal  matter,  and 
the  combs  rendered   into  wax.    An 
average  yield  of  15  pounds  per  colony 
would  be  considered  a  good  harvest. 
Since  the  introduction  of  movable- 
comb    hives,     honey-extractors,    and 
comb  foundation,  a  system  has  been 
attained  in  bee-keeping.      The  bee- 
keeper of  the  present  controls  every 
part  of  the  hive  or  colony.    He  knows 
that  a  swarm  is  at  the  expense  of  his 
honey  crop,  prevents  all  such  desires 
of  the  bees,    and    make  his  swarms 
just  about  the  time  harvest  is  over. 
He   does   not   believe   that    natural 
swarms  are  the  best,  because  he  can 
give  his  swarms  made  by  division  all 
the  young  bees  they  need,  as  well  as 
all  the  honey,  pollen,  combs  and  a 
healthy  queen,     i  oinig  bees  are  the 
nurses  and  comb-builders.    Without 
them  no  colony  can  prosper,  and  it  is 
herein  that  a  good  many  err.    Bees 
over  10  days  old  are  foragers,  and  de- 
test housework  so  much  that  they  ab- 
solutely refuse  to  accept  a  new  queen 
when  their  own  is  lost,  and  their  at- 
tempts to  rear  a  new  one  have  failed, 
and    their   nurse-bees   have   become 
foragers  in  the  meantime.    They  (the 
workers)  make,  however,  a  desperate 
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effort  at  self-preservation,  and  lay  an 
abundance  of  eggs,  not  as  the  queen 
does  in  her  own  regular  manner,  de- 
positing an  egg  in  a  cell,  but  as  many 
as  10  or  more  eggs  in  a  cell,  irregularly 
dispersed  over  tlie combs.  Their  eggs 
being  unfertilized  produce  dronesonly. 
The  only  way  to  save  one  of  these 
colonies  is  to  give  it  a  few  combs  of 
hatching  brood  and  adhering  young 
bees  from  another  hive,  when  they 
will  readily  accept  a  queen  or  hatch 
out  a  queen-cell  given  them. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  bees 
attain  an  age  of  only  six  or  eight 
weeks  in  the  summer.  Tliey  wear 
themselves  out  with  hard  work. 
Their  wings  become  ragged,  when 
they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  birds,  drop 
into  the  water,  or  perish  in  some  man- 
ner. Thousands  of  young  bees  hatch- 
ing daily  more  than  make  up  for  the 
loss.  It  is  essential  to  know  another 
item.  Bees  swarm  when  they  are 
crowded.  It  is  tlie  queen  which,  by 
her  restless  roving  over  the  combs, 
creates  the  swarming  fever,  when  by 
a  bountiful  flow  of  honey  her  brood- 
nest  becomes  crowded,  and  she  can 
find  no  room  for  depositing  her  eggs. 
In  such  cases  she  is  one  of  the  first  to 
leave  the  hive,  followed  by  the  old 
bees,  and  tlie  young  able  to  fly.  If, 
however,  the  workers  become  crowded 
for  want  of  room  to  deposit  honey, 
and  this  is  generally  the  ease,  they 
start  the  commotion,  a  swarm  issues, 
and  the  queen  is  one  of  the  last  to 
leave  the  hive. 

In  a  well  arranged  apiary  of  the 
present  day  the  combs  are  all  mova- 
ble and  fastened  or  built  in  frames,  so 
that  each  one  may  be  examined  and 
re-arranged  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bee- 
keeper. The  most  popular  hive,  and 
perhaps  the  most  practical  one.  is  the 
"Langstroth,"  because  of  its  shallow 
combs  and  simple  arrangements.  It 
being  the  nature  of  the  liees  to  store 
above  their  brood,  there  is  the  brood- 
chamber  below,  and  the  lioney-cham- 
ber  in  the  upper  story  of  tlie  hive. 
Ten  frames  of  comb  compose  the 
brood-chamber,  affording  a  surface  of 
over  1,300  square  inches,  with  a  hatch- 
ingcapacity  for  over  fiO,000  young  bees. 
The  upper  story,  or  honev-chamber, 
may  be  arranged  for  comb  "or  extract- 
ed honey,  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  bee- 
keeper, but  it  should  never  be  put  on 
until  all  ten  frames  in  the  lower  story 
are  filled  with  brood,  and  honey  is 
coming  in.  Whenever  this  precau- 
tion is  observed,  swarms  will  be  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule,  because 
plenty  of  young  bees  are  emerging 
and  the  queen  is  kept  busy  refilling 
with  eggs,  their  vacated  cells. 

Combs  are  built  only  during  a  flow 
of  honey.  When  flowers  cease  to 
yield,  all  progress  in  comb-building 
stops.  Combs  are  wax  which  is  manu- 
factured by  the  bees.  They  consume 
large  quantities  of  honey  when  small 
scales  of  wax  sweat  out  between  the 
segments  of  their  bodies  ;  the  bees 
take  these  from  one  another  and  form 
them  into  combs,  clustering  about  the 
spot,  and  creating  thereby  the  neces- 
sary heat  for  moulding  their  wax. 

Close  observation  has  shown  that 
bees  must  consume  about  one  hundred 
pounds  of  honey  in  order  to  fill  their 


hive  witli  comb,  or  manufacture  four 
pounds  of  wax.  It  is  here  where  the 
invention  of  comb  foundation  does 
wonders  in  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated. 
Comb  foundation  is  sheets  of  bees- 
wax with  the  impression  of  cells  made 
on  each  side  with  even  greater  regu- 
larity tlian  if  they  were  made  by  the 
bees.  A  brim  of  wax  is  left  around 
each  cell  for  the  bees  to  finish  it  with. 
The  bees  make  use  of  these  improve- 
ments very  readily  and  waste  no  time 
or  honey  with  comb-building  when 
supplied  with  foundation.  After  the 
cells  are  filled  with  honey  they  are 
emptied  of  their  contents  liy  the  cen- 
trifugal honey-extractor,  and  given 
back  to  the  bees  to  be  refilled.  This 
process  is  repeated  as  long  as  the  sea- 
son lasts,  and  the  same  combs  can  be 
used  year  after  year.  The  result  is  an 
average  crop  per  colony  of  100  to  200 
pounds  of  honey  in  a  good  season. 
Bee-keeping  has  now  become  an  avo- 
cation, and  honey  production  has  be- 
come a  profitable  business.  I  am 
acquainted  with  bee-keepers  whose 
product  is  from  2.').000  to  50,000  pounds 
of  honey  annually. 


Bee-keeping  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  viz :  queen-rearing,  and 
honey  production.  The  former  re- 
quires close  observation,  strict  integ- 
rity of  the  operator,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  bee. 
Only  a  person  with  a  strong  inclina- 
tion in  that  direction  should  follow 
exclusively  that  particular  branch  of 
the  business. 

HONEY  PKODUCTION 

is  generally  the  aim  of  all  bee-keep- 
ers as  the  most  remunerative  part  of 
the  business,  and  slioujd,  therefore, 
be  also  understood.  It  is  a  fact  that 
while  bees  are  kept  by  many  there  are 
but  few  good  bee-keepers,  and  while 
honey  can  •  be  produced  by  almost 
everybody  in  a  good  season,  there  are 
but  few  bee-keepers  who  can  give  a 
large  average  result  per  colony,  or 
navigate  their  bees  safely  through  a 
bad  season  or  a  severe  winter. 

The  production  of  extracted  honey 
pays  best  generally  because  it  requires 
the  least  labor  and  expense.  By  good 
care  the  same  honey- combs  can  be 
used  year  after  year,  and  nothing  is 
necessary  but  a  good  honey-extractor, 
a  vessel  or  vessels  for  evaporation, 
and  good  barrels.  Extracted  honey 
will  remain  unchanged  for  anv  length 
of  time  if  kept  in  a  dry  place,  and 
there  is  almost  no  risk  in  transit  when 
shipped  ;  besides,  more  than  double 
the  quantity  can  be  produced  of  ex- 
tracted than  of  coQib  honey,  even  if 
sections  are  filled  with  foundation. 

If  comb  honey  is  our  object,  we 
have  to  use  sections,  fasten  starters 
under  the  top-bars,  watch  the  progress 
of  comb-building,  and  straighten  up 
whenever  we  find  an  inclination  of 
the  comb  to  one  side  or  other  of  the 
section.  Dark  combs  are  unsalable; 
consequently  only  white  comb  honev 
should  be  produced.  After  all  the 
combs  are  nicely  capped,  they  have  to 
be  graded  according  to  quality,  and 
offered  for  sale  in  neat  shipping-cases, 
whicli  should  have  glass   sides,  and 


hold  no  more  than  20  to  25  pounds  net. 
While  one-poinid  sections  are  perhaps 
tlie  most  salaljle  St  vie  for  comb  honey, 
two-jiound  sections'  are  the  next  most 
desirable  size.  There  is  more  or  less 
loss  connected  by  breakage  with  al- 
most every  shipment  of  comb  honey, 
and  if  not  sold  during  the  same  sea- 
son the  quality  is  apt  to  be  damaged 
by  the  wax  moth,  or  soiled  by  flies, 
dust,  etc.  However,  the  production 
of  comb  honey  should  go  hand  in 
hand,  as  experience  will  soon  tell  of 
which  to  produce  the  most. 

Populous  colonies  in  early  spring  are 
our  "  stand-bys  "  in  the  honey  season, 
and  to  prepare  for  them  we  must  com- 
mence in  the  fall.  When  bees  are  pre- 
pared for  winter,  every  one  of  their 
combs  should  be  ^  or  %  full  of  honey, 
with  the  lightest"combs  toward  the 
sides  of  the  hive.     I  prefer  for  the 
middle,  two  combs  with  their  upper 
halves  well  filled.    It  is  immaterial  if 
part  of  the  honey  is  uncapped,   and 
immaterial  if  our  bees  have  access  to 
cider  mills.    The  principal  factor  in 
safe    wintering   is    plenty   of    honey 
within  easy  reach  of  the  cluster,  and 
a  dry,  healthy  air  in  the  hives.    This 
can  be  accomplished  in  several  differ- 
ent ways.    My  own  way  during  late 
years  has  been  to  cover  the  brood- 
chamber  with  the  3  (so-called)  "  third 
covers,"  with  which  most  bee-keepers 
are    acquainted.      The    boards   have 
generally  shrunk  somewhat,  while  the 
battons  have  not,  which  will  leave  a 
crevice  between  them  of  about  1-16 
inch,  when  all  bee  glue  is  scraped  off 
in  the  latter  part  of  fall.    These  crevi- 
ces will  permit  the  exhalation  of  the 
colony  to  pass  off,  while  a  straw  mat 
or  its  equivalent  placed  on  top  of  the 
boards    will    prevent   draft,  cause   a 
gradual  renewal  of  the  air,  and  retain 
the  necessary  heat.    If  the  covers  are 
tiglit  an  iucli  hole  should  be  bored  iu 
one  or  two  of  them.    A  winter  pas- 
sage should  be  cut  through  the  center 
of    every    comb,    which    is   perhaps 
easiest  done  by  running  the  blade  of 
a  pocket-knife  through  and  turning 
it.    The  full  width  of   the   hive-en- 
trance is  to  be  left  open.    A  small 
colony  can  be  wintered  in  this  manner 
witli  almost  the  same  safety  as  a  large 
one,  provided  we  give  them,  between 
two  division-boards,  as  many  combs 
only  as  they  can  cover,  and  fill  the 
spaces  between  the    division- boards 
and  the  sides  of  the  hive  with  soft  hay 
or  its  equivalent.    If  combs  of  honey 
were  placed  on  the  outside  of  division- 
boards,  instead  of  liay,  with  blocks  in 
front,  they  would  become  mouldy  and 
affect  the  colony,  while  without  the 
blocks  the  abode  would  be  too  cold  in 
a  severe  winter.    The  second-story  is 
placed  over  the  brood-chamber,  and 
roof  on  top  as  usual. 

Bees  prepared  in  the  above  manner 
will  winter  every  time ;  and  when 
opened  on  a  nice  day  in  March  you 
will  find  their  combs  entirely  free 
from  mould, and  brood-rearing  hardly 
commenced,  unless  there  has  been 
very  warm  weather.  Now  move  the 
heaviest  combs  nearest  the  cluster, 
put  a  division-board  on  each  side,  and 
contract  the  entrance.  Division- 
boards  used  in  spring  should  not 
touch   the   bottom    by    about   three- 
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eighths  of  an  iiicli,  that  bees  may  go 
around  and  lielp  themselves  to  honey 
placed  on  the  other  side.  Bees  can 
better  control  the  temperature  of  their 
hive  when  in  close  quarters,  and  noth- 
ing is  a  better  stimulant  for  brood- 
rearing  than  division-boards  properlv 
used.  I  put  division-boards  in  and 
«utrance-blocks  on  at  a  time  when,  in 
my  estimation,  cold  weather  is  over. 
It  is  generally  best  that  bees  be  kept 
from  rearing  brood  too  early,  for  a  late 
frost  may  compel  them  to  contract 
their  cluster  and  thus  expose  their 
brood  to  being  chilled,  which  sets 
them  back,  sometimes,  for  a  whole 
season.  A  colony  should  have  be- 
tween the  division-boards  no  more 
<;ombs  than  the  bees  can  well  cover. 
AVhen  breeding  goes  on  lively  they 
should  be  looked  after  every  10  or  12 
days,  and  anew  comb  inserted  if  the 
additional  number  of  young  bees 
hatched  justifies  it.  Some  experience 
IS  necessary  to  do  this  properly,  and  I 
should  advise  beginners  to  be  rather 
too  slow  than  too  fast,  as  a  great  deal 
of  mischief  is  done  by  a  premature 
spreading  of  brood.  All  spreading  is 
an  evil  unless  the  bees  can  cover  their 
brood  well  during  a  cold  night. 

In  a  country  like  ours  where  white 
clover  is  the  only  source,  we  should 
prevent  all  early  swarming;  but  in 
due  time  equalize  our  colonies.  As 
some  colonies  will  always  be  found 
stronger  than  others,  combs  with 
hatching  brood  and  adhering  bees 
from  strong  colonies  should  be  ex- 
changed for  empty  combs  of  weak 
colonies  ;  but  this  should  not  be  done 
until  our  spring  colonies  are  very 
strong,  almost  ready  for  swarming. 

As  our  honey  harvest  begins  at  the 
latter  part  of  May,  or  beginning  of 
June,  all  the  colonies  shoud  be  ready 
for  the  emergency  by  that  time,  and 
every  one  of  the  combs  in  the  brood- 
chambers  should  be  lilled  with  brood 
betore  the  honev-chamber  or  second- 
s[oi"y  )s  put  on.  Some  little  items 
should  here  be  mentioned  which  may 
be  unknown  to  many.  In  no  case  will 
tees  Irom  a  hive  with  a  virgin  queen 
be  accepted  by  a  colony  which  has  a 
laying  queen.  The  last  one  of  the 
former  \yill  be  killed  before  the  fight 
ends.  >(or  should  a  comb  with  adher- 
ing bees  from  a  strong  colony  be  added 
to  a  colony  having  a  virgin  queen,  for 
she  is  sure  to  be  killed.  One  had  best 
wait  until  the  young  queen  is  laying, 
when  combs  may  be  added  with  im- 
punity. The  only  precaution  to  ob- 
serve IS  that  the  queen  be  not  on  that 
side  of  the  comb  against  which  the 
new  comb  is  placed,  as  a  too  sudden 
contact  with  the  new  bees  might  en- 
danger her  life.  Do  not  let  combs 
mostly  filled  with  honey  remain  in  the 
brood  chambers  during  the  honey  sea- 
son, but  exchange  them  for  empty 
combs  and  place  them  where  the  little 
brood  they  contain  does  the  most  good. 
A  large  brood-chamberis  synonymous 
with  a  largeuumberof  workers,  with- 
out wiiich  no  large  crop  of  lioney  is 
possible;  while  from  a  small  brood- 
chamber  we  realize  a  large  nqmber  of 
swarms  and  a  smaller  crop  of  honey. 
The  combs  of  the  brood-chamber 
should,  therefore,  not  be  crowded 
with  honey.     When  there  is  honey  in 


the  blossoms  there  is  nothing  more  in- 
ducive  to  coax  bees  into  the  second 
story  than  to  have  the  brood-frames 
toll  of  brood.  Many  people  have  no 
idea  what  a  tendency  it  has  to  prevent 
swarming. 

In  ten  frames  of  the  brood- cham- 
ber there  is  a  hatching  capacity  for 
about  i>0,000  young  bees.  Between  2,- 
000  and  4,000  young  bees  are  hatching 
daily  during  the  season,  and  the  queen 
being  busy  refilling  with  eggs  the  va- 
cant cells,  never  causes  the  swarming 
impulse  ;  nor  do  the  bees,  provided 
there  are  enough  empty  cells  for  them 
to  store  honey  in. 

A  friend  stood  by  on  June  27, 1885, 
when  I  was  overhauling  a  strono- 
colony  of  bees,  which  had  the  upper 
story  full  of  honey  and  which  would 
have  swarmed  the  same  day  if  the 
weather  had  been  favorable.  I  broke 
out  five  queen-cells,  two  of  which  con- 
tained mature  young  queens  which  I 
at  once  introduced  to  newly  made 
colonies.  The  queen  having  an  ao-ed 
appearance,  was  left  in  the  hfve 
though  it  was  full  of  brood  and  an  ap- 
parently mature  queen-cell;  ten 
empty  combs  were  placed  in  the  sec- 
ond story.  My  friend  thought  that  I 
had  a  chance  for  a  swarm  in  a  day  or 
two  ;  I  replied  that  such  was  possible 
but  that  it  was  more  likely  that  the 
young  queen  would  hatch  and  lay  ct^s 
at  the  same  time  with  her  mother  un- 
til the  latter  should  disappear.  Three 
days  afterwards  the  young  queen  was 
quietly  crawling  about  the  combs 
without  any  signs  of  a  swarm.  Honey 
comes  in  lively  from  a  large  patch  of 
wild  mustard  and  linden  trees  about  a 
mile  off,  while  white  clover  is  an  en- 
tire failure. 

To  keep  the  brood-chamber  full  of 
brood,  and  the  honey-combs  above  it 
emptied  promptly  when  filled,  or  ex- 
changed tor  empty  ones  when  they  be- 
came heavy,  is  the  best  means  I  knbw 
of  to  prevent  swarming  and  to  realize 
a  full  crop  of  honey. 

When  comb  honey  is  the  object,  the 
same  precautions  have  to  be  observed 
in  regard  to  the  brood-chamber  ;  every 
comb  must  be  full  of  brood.  Sections 
may  be  filled  with  thin-bottomed 
foundation  to  within  a  >4  of  an  inch 
above  the  bottom.  Fidl  sections 
should  be  removed  as  they  are  finish- 
ed, and  replaced  by  new  ones  duly 
primed  ;  or  when  a  set  of  sections  are 
almost  finished,  they  should  be  raised 
and  a  new  set  placed  under  them.  For 
one-pound  sections  I  prefer  a  section- 
box,  covering  the  whole  brood-cham- 
ber. For  two-pound  sections,  being 
larger,  I  prefer  a  section-box  in  three 
separate  parts,  or  three  section-boxes 
covering  the  whole  brood-chamber. 
Bees,  needing  a  certain  amount  of 
heat  for  comb-building,  etc.,  form 
themselves  into  clusters  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  thrive  best  the  less  empty 
space  is  given  them  inside  of  their 
hives.  It  is  therefore  best  to  put  on 
only  one  section-box  at  a  time  and  to 
add  another  when  the  previous  one  is 
nearly  filled,  and  so  on  ;  section-boxes 
almost  filled  should  be  raised  and  new 
ones  placed  underneath,  when  no  in- 
terruption of  comb-building  or  stor- 
ing honey  will  be  apparent.  ' 


EXTRACTING  FROM  BEOOD-COMBS. 

It  is  the  greatest  folly  to  extract 
honey  from  combs  containing  brood. 
A  close  examination  will  show  every 
time  that  even  brood  in  capped  cells  is 
injured.  If  you  are  ever  so  careful 
you  will  find  larvse  floating  on  top  of 
the  honey  ;  and  while  a  mere  disloca- 
tion in  the  cells  may  not  kill  the  larvae 
it  cannot  be  beneficial,  and  we  often 
find  them  removed  by  the  bees  on  the 
following  day.  The  larger  the  num- 
ber of  our  working  bees  during  the 
honey  season,  the  larger  our  honey 
crop  ;  it  pays,  therefore,  to  take  care 
of  the  brood  before  and  during  the 
honey  season.  The  honey  being  se- 
cured we  can  afford  to  let  the  brood 
hatch  before  the  comb  is  extracted.  I 
have  seen  good  bee-keepers— so-called 
—extract  every  comb  of  the  brood- 
chamber  even  for  an  inch  or  two  of 
honey  stored  under  the  top  boxes ; 
and  I  know  of  one  case  where  an 
apiary  of  some  70  colonies  was  almost 
ruined  by  such  foolish  proceedings. 
A  rainy  spell  of  two  weeks  set  in  just 
after  extracting  was  over,  when  most 
of  his  colonies  were  starved  out,  and 
those  remaining  were  minus  all  un- 
capped brood.  After  every  extract- 
ing there  should  be  enough  honey  left 
in  the  hive  to  prepare  for  a  rainy  or 
cold  spell.  I  admit  that  feeding  is 
necessary  in  some  cases,  but  I  con- 
sider those  who  do  the  most  feeding 
none  of  our  best  bee-keepers.  What 
benefit  does  any  one  derive  by  report- 
ing 100  pounds  of  honey  or  more  per 
colony  when  he  is  obliged  to  feed  40  or 
50  pounds  of  sugar  to  run  his  bees 
through  the  winter  and  up  to  the  time 
honey  is  coming  in  the  following 
spring  y  I  do  not  want  to  feed  when- 
ever it  can  be  avoided,  because  my 
time  is  worth  something  and  sugar 
costs  money.  But  I  always  take  care 
to  have  a  number  of  full  combs  on 
hand  to  supply  a  needy  colony. 

We  know  that  by  their  natural  in- 
stinct bees  store  honey  above  their 
brood  most  readily.  As  profit  or  the 
production  of  honey  is  our  object,  we 
use  shallow  brood-frames,  frames  just 
deep  enough  to  warrant  a  safe  winter- 
ing, i.  e.,  Langstroth  frames.  We 
have  the  honey-chamber  commence 
just  where  the  brood-chamber  ends. 
Allowing  under  the  top  box  of  the 
brood-frames  about  an  inch  for  honey, 
we  have  in  a  two-story  frame-hive  a 
breeding  capacity  for  about  60,000 
bees,  which  is  synonymous  with  at 
least  that  number  of  a  worker  force, 
consequently,  a  large  crop  of  honey, 
and  not  many  swarms,  but  large 
swarms  if  any.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  honey  season  the  extent  of  the 
brood  diminishes  and  honey  takes  its 
place,  growing  gradually  but  steadily 
in  extent.  The  combs  next  to  the 
sides  of  the  hives  become  filled  first; 
as  brood  hatches  the  cells  are  being 
filled  with  honey,  and  bees  and  queen 
concentrate  towards  the  center  of  the 
brood-chamber,  where,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  we  find  the  emptiest 
combs  and  the  last  brood  of  the  sea- 
son. Such  will  be  the  state  of  affairs 
if  extracting  has  not  been  too  close 
and  the  season  has  been  an  average 
one,  and  the  precaution  has  been 
taken,  at  about  the  close  of  the  sea- 
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son,  to  confine  the  colony  to  the  brood- 
chamber,  and  no  feeding  will  be  nec- 
essary. If,  liowever,  the  extracting 
has  been  done  too  close,  during  the 
honey  season,  even  if  our  fall  yield  is 
not  below  an  average  one,  the  bees 
will  generally  be  unable  to  lind  the 
necessary  supply  for  winter.  When 
everything  is  in  our  favor,  precautious 
are  unnecessary,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  to  provide  against  reverses,  shows 
the  standard  of  the  bee-keeper. 

A  number  of  bee-keepers  argue  in 
favor  of  eight-frame  hives,  and  even 
smaller  ones,  claiming  that  they  get 
more  lioney  alcove  eight,  seven,  six,  or 
even  live  frames.  They  are  correct  to 
a  certain  extent.  The  queen  occupies 
every  cell  in  the  brood  chamber  and 
keeps  doing  so  until  the  season  is  past, 
and  every  drop  of  honey  coming  in 
can  only  be  stored  in  the  honey-cham- 
ber. The  queen  having  a  certain 
number  of  eggs  to  lay,  is  unrestrained 
at  lirst  and  keeps  the  brood  chamber 
tilled  with  eggs  up  to  the  last.  No 
gradual  decrease  in  breeding  takes 
place,  and  when  winter  approaches 
the  combs  of  those  colonies  are  empty, 
and  the  bees  would  die  of  starvation 
if  not  supplied  with  their  winter 
stores.  This  takes  away  our  profit, 
unless  our  time  is  worth  nothing,  and 
sugar  considerably  below  its  present 
market  value. 

Another  fact  needs  mentioning  in 
connection  with  wintering :  It  has 
been  repeated  over  and  over  again 
that  one  or  another  wintering  his  bees 
successfully  for  years,  while  he  lost 
all  he  had  another  season,  wintering 
them  in  the  same  cellar  and  having 
prepared  them  in  the  same  manner. 
Others  again,  wintered  their  bees  suc- 
cessfully in  double-walled  or  in  chaff 
hives,  while  all  they  had  were  lost 
another  winter.  As  stated  above, 
successful  wintering  can  be  accom- 
plished in  a  number  of  different  ways. 
I  have  tested  the  matter  to  my  satis- 
faction, that,  in  our  climate,  it  re- 
quires neither  cellar,  nor  chaff  hive, 
with  plenty  of  food  within  easy  reach 
of  tljeir  cluster,  and  a  dry  air  in  their 
hives,  bees  can  withstand  a  greater 
amount  of  cold  than  most  of  us  im- 
agine. My  bees  have  been  in  well- 
made  chaff  hives,  in  double-walled, 
and  in  single-walled  hives  for  at  least 
20  years,  and  in  no  spring  have  I  been 
able  to  say  that  they  wintered  better 
in  the  one  kind  of  hive  than  the  other; 
but  I  am  positive  in  stating  that  my 
strongest  colonies  in  spring  were 
never  is  chaff  hives.  Single-walled 
hives  are  handiest  for  many  reasons, 
and  have  proved  to  me  the  most  de- 
sirable of  any,  although  during  the 
winters  the  mercury  has  for  weeks 
ranged  in  the  twenties  below  zero. 
Cincinnati,   PO, 


For  tbe  American  U,je  JournaL 

Some  TroiiMefl  Bee-Lore. 


C.  W.  DAYTON,  (UG). 

As  Mr.  Barber  predicted,  many  bee- 
keepers are  "  holding  up  their  hands 
in  horror  "  at  wintering  bees  in  a  tem- 
perature of  60°  to  90-  ;  and  Mr.  Bar- 
ber brands  them  "  unmanly  and  un- 
just"  in  doing  so.  I  winter  my  bees 
so  that  I  can  watch  the  motions  of 
the  bees,  and  the  degree  of  hiberna- 
tion. Usually  the  bees  appear  entire- 
ly motionless,  and  continue  so  for 
months  at  a  time.  In  a  few  instances 
tlie  temperature  was  raised  to  62^  or 
65°,  and  the  bees  remained  as  motion- 
less as  before  ;  but  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  the  roaring.  At  other  times 
a  slight  raise  in  the  temperature  from 
4-5°  set  every  cluster  in  the  cellar  in 
motion. 

What  puzzles  me  the  most  is,  how 
Mr.  Barber  can  maintain  a  tempera- 
ture of  even  60'^  for  one-fourth  of  the 
time.  After  try  ing  frost-proof  cellars 
that  were  as  air-tight  as  stone  and 
mortar  could  make  them,  and  filled 
with  almost  a  colony  of  bees  to  the 
cubic  foot,  I  find  them  unable  to 
maintain  a  temperature  as  high  as  50'^. 
I  have  kept  thermometers  standing  in 
the  clusters  of  colonies  nearly  all  win- 
ter, and  it  varied,  when  the  bees 
quiesced,  never  above  72P,  and  some- 
times below  60°.  As  the  temperature 
of  the  earth  at  cellar-depth  is  about 
45°,  and  as  cold  is  much  the  stronger 
element,  it  is  plain  thata  temperature 
maintained  by  quiescing  bees  would 
not  be  very  high  ;  even  if  the  cellar 
was  one  solid  cluster  of  bees  it  might 
fall  below  65°. 

Other  tests  were  made  with  ther- 
mometers where  the  temperature 
ranged  from  75°to870,  but  the  bees 


AVhen  Keuewins;  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taliing  the  Bee 
Journal.  It  is  now  so  clieap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bee  Journal  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions— with  S4.00— 
direct  to  this  olHce.  It  will  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


were  in  an  unsettled  condition,  and 
bees  cannot  pass  the  winter  in  a  state 
of  activity.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Bar- 
ber only  claims  that  the  temperature 
was  60°  when  the  colonies  were  put 
in,  and  90°  when  they  were  put  out, 
with  no  record  of  temperature  be- 
tween times ;  until  of  late,  since  he 
practices  wintering  in  a  temperature 
of  45°  to  50'-. 

On  page  293,  Mr.  W.  F.  Clarke 
states  what  was  said  at  the  Detroit 
convention,  and  amplifies  with  what 
appears  to  me  some  pretty  well  de- 
formed ideas.  Xote  the  following: 
Mr.  Hall's  honey  crop  averaged  250 
pounds  of  comb  honey  per  colony  ; 
and  Mr.  Clarke  thinks  that  Mr.  Hall 
can  go  to  other  localities  and  do 
equally  as  well.  On  May  20  Mr.  Hall's 
colonies  averaged  about  6  or  7  combs 
of  brood,  and  the  honey-yield  ends 
about  July  20.  On  page  212  of  the 
Bee  JouiiNAL  for  1883  Mr.  Fayette 
Lee  says  that  he  wants  9  combs  of 
brood  in  every  hive  by  May  25,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  said  con- 
veys the  idea  that  he  is  able  to  get 
them.  Mr.  Leg's  honey  yield  ends 
about  July  25,  and  his  average  is  less 
than  100  pounds  per  colony  of  extract- 
ed honey.  I  have  always  failed  to  get 
more  than  7)^  combs  of  brood  in  every 
hive  by  May  25,  but  there  was  an  aver- 
age of  6  or  7  combs  of  brood  in  my 


hives  by  May  20  this  year.  Xow  a 
query  is  this  :  Does  Mr.  Hall  have  his 
liives  overflowing  with  bees,  and  yet 
not  containing  but  (>  or  7  combs  of 
brood  y  I  think  not.  From  this  it 
may  be  seen  that  our  stock  of  bees  ou 
ilay  20  is  equal  to  Mr.  Hall's,  and  his 
good  management  or  excellent  loca- 
tion for  honey  is  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Clarke  attributes  the  suc- 
cess to  wintering  in  a  high  tempera- 
ture. 

In  my  experience  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  store  enough  bees  in  a 
cellar  to  maintain  a  temperature  of 
60°  if  they  were  at  all  quiescent ;  and 
if  they  do  not  need  to  quiesce,  then 
the  hibernation  theory  goes  immedi- 
ately down.  Not  long  ago  a  bee-keep- 
er told  me  that  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  maintain  that  temperature 
in  his  cellar,  as  potatoes  had  sprouted 
and  grown.  He  had  not  tested  with  a 
thermometer.  Now  I  find  that  where 
potatoes  are  kept  in  a  steady  tempera- 
ture of  50'°  they  will  not  grow  ;  but 
they  may  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of 
40-',  and  taken  into  a  high  tempera- 
ture for  48  hours,  they  may  be  re- 
turned to  the  low  temperature  and 
they  will  immediately  sprout  and 
grow. 

From  an  experience  in  building  up 
a  large  number  of  colonies  in  the 
spring,  it  has  become  my  belief  that 
the  strength  of  a  colony  cannot  be 
reasonably  increased  in  a  temperature 
no  higher  than  60°,  as  the  labor  in  car- 
ing for  brood  wears  out  bees  as  fast  as 
new  ones  can  be  reared.  Even  with 
strong  colonies  it  is  hard  to  make 
much  progress  before  the  arrival  of 
May  and  June  weather,  or  a  time  when 
one  bee  is  enabled  to  care  for  several 
cells  of  brood. 

Reports  that  colonies  reared  brood 
and  came  out  more  populous  in  the 
spring  than  they  were  in  the  fall,  in 
my  opinion,  is  "  four-thirds  "  mistake; 
and  placing  the  colony  in  the  cellar  on 
a  cold  day  with  a  contracted  cluster, 
and  putting  it  out  on  a  warm  day 
would  make  such  a  mistake  po.ssible. 
Experience  has  taught  many,  also, 
that  the  amount  of  brood  a  colony  has 
when  it  is  taken  from  the  cellar",  is  a 
very  incorrect  measure  of  the  career 
of  the  colony  in  the  future  length  of 
time  which  may  not  exceed  60  days. 
Bradford,  c^  Iowa. 


"  Don't  Stop  "—that  is  what  many  write 
to  us  about  their  papeis,  when  their  time  is 
nearly  out.  One  subscriber  says  :  "  It  is  not 
conrenient  for  me  to  send  the  money  now 
to  renew  my  subscription.  It  runs  out  with 
this  month  ;  but  don't  stop  sending  it.  I  will 
get  the  money  to  you  within  three  months." 
Such  letters  are  coming  every  day,  and  so 
for  the  present  we  have  concluded  not  to 
stop  any  papers  until  requested  to  do  so. 


Tlio  Convention  History  of  America 

and  the  American  Bee   Journal  for  one 
year,  will  be  clubbed  for  $1.15. 


Onr  Catalogue  of  Bee- Keepers'  Supplies 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  de^ring  to  get  a  copy. 
Send  name  and  address,  plainly  written,  on 
a  Postal  Card  for  it. 
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Local  Convention  Directory. 


isse. 
July  16.- 


Timi  and  place  of  Meeting. 

Marshiill  Co..  at  Marshalltown.  Iowa. 
J.  \V.  Sanders.  Sec.  LeGrand,  Iowa. 

Aug.  31.— Stark  County,  at  Canton,  O. 

Mark  Thomson,  Sec,  Canton,  O. 

Sept.  4  — ShebOTgan  Co.,  at  Sheboygan  Falls, Wis. 
Mattie  B.  Thomas,  Sec,  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis. 

Oct  7.— Wis.  Lake  Shore  Center,  at  Kiel,  Wis. 

Ferd  Zastrow,  Sec,  Millhome,  Wis. 

Qct  !■»— 14.— North  American,  at  Indianapolis,Ind. 
F.  L.  Dougherty,  Sec,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Oct.  19.  31.-11110018  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling.  Ills. 
J.  M.  Hambaugh,  Sec.  Spring,  Ills. 

Dec.  1,  2.— Michigan  state,  at  Ypsilanti.  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting.  Sec,  Clinton,  Mich. 

tW~  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— El). 


One  came  out,  but  I  put  it  back,  and 
cut  out  all  queen-cells  but  one  for  the 
colony. 


Bees  Destroying  ftueen-Cells.— G. 
H.  M..  Burr  Oak,  ?  Mich.,  on  June  25, 
1886,  writes : 

I  had  a  colony  that  I  divided  on 
June  4,  and  it  did  very  well  until  it 
swarmed,  when  it  had  7  queen-cells  ; 
as  fast  as  these  hatched,  the  bees  de- 
stroyed them.  I  made  an  examina- 
tion to  see  if  they  had  a  queen,  but 
found  none.  I  then  went  to  a  hive 
that  had  cast  a  swarm  and  cut  out  4 
queen-cells  and  put  them  in  the 
former  hive,  but  they  were  destroyed. 
I  made  another  examination,  but 
found  no  queen.  What  shall  I  do 
with  them  V 

[You  do  not  say  which  part  of  the 
divided  colony  it  was  that  swarmed. 
You  say,  "as  fast  as  the  cells  hatched, 
the  bees  destroyed  them."  Do  you 
mean  the  cells,  or  the  queens  V  You 
"made  an  examination;"  did  you 
look  for  queen  or  eggs  ?  Y'ou  say  you 
introduced  more  cells,  and  they  were 
destroyed.  Was  there  not  a  virgin 
queen  in  the  hive  at  the  time  V  Look 
for  eggs  and  brood,  and  if  you  lind 
none,  put  in  a  frame  of  eggs  and 
larvie,  and  3  days  after  introduce  a 
fertile  queen  or  a  queen-cell.— James 
Heddon.] 


Bees  Working  Well.— Abe  Hoke, 
Union  City,K3  Ind.,  on  June  28,  1886, 
says: 

Bees  have  worked  well  and  gathered 
lots  of  honey  when  the  weather  was 
warm  enough.  I  have  one  colony  on 
scales,  and  on  Saturday,  June  26,  it 
gained  7  pounds  in  weight.  On  Sun- 
day, June  27,  it  was  cold  all  the  fore- 
noon ;  the  afternoon  was  warmer,  but 
the  colony  lostlj^  pounds  in  weight. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  bloom,  and 
if  the  weather  should  get  warm  soon 
we  will  have  a.  pretty  good  crop  of 
honey.  So  far  I  have  had  only  seven 
prime  swarms,  and  no  after-swarms. 


Honey-Dew.— J.  J-  Waller,  Pleas- 
ure Ridge  Park,  5  Ky.,  writes  as  fol- 
lows on  June  23,  ISSfi  : 

I  herewith  enclose  a  few  leaves 
from  a  grove  of  black  walnut,  which 
grows  on  my  place,  and  ask  that  you 
have  them  examined  and  report  the 
result  through  the  American  Bee 
Journal.  These  leaves,  as  well  as 
all  in  tlie  grove,  have  their  upper 
sides  covered  with  a  sweet  substance 
very  much  like  dew  in  appearance. 
Upon  the  under  side  there  are  a  great 
many  very  small,  pale-green  insects. 
I  do  not  find  any  on  the  upper  part  oi 
the  leaf.  I  examined  a  hickory  tree 
which  is  so  situated  that  a  part  of  the 
leaves  are  under  or  near  the  walnuts, 
and  the  rest  some  distance  off.  Those 
near  the  walnuts  are  covered  with 
this  sweet,  while  those  at  a  distance 
have  none.  I  believe  this  sweet  is 
produced  by  the  insect,  but  there  is 
one  difliculty  in  the  way,  and  that  is, 
that  in  order  to  reach  all  parts  of  the 
trees  the  substance  must  be  ejected 
with  considerable  force,  and  I  cannot 
see  why  the  under  side  of  the  leaf 
would  not  contain  it  as  well  as  the 
upper.  I  have  64  colonies  of  bees,  and 
they  are  very  busy  gathering  in  this 
"  honey-dew."  It  has  been  about 
three  days  since  it  first  made  its 
appearance.  Some  ten  years  ago, 
about  this  time  of  the  year,  and  dur- 
ing weather  very  much  like  the  pres- 
ent, this  same  kind  of  thing  appeared 
on  the  leaves  of  this  grove,  and  the 
bees  gathered  it  in  great  abundance, 
but  it  was  so  dark  and  disagreeable 
in  taste  that  it  was  almost  useless. 
Perhaps  I  may  report  further  when  1 
see  the  outcome  of  this,  tome,  strange 
and  unnatural  affair. 

[The  insects  are  aphides,  too  crush- 
ed to  be  identified.  They  are  proba- 
bly Aphis  punctatilla.  They  work  on 
the  under  side  of  leaves,  and,  as  in 
all  such  cases,  the  nectar  falls  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  under-hang- 
ing foliage.  As  suggested  by  Mr.  W., 
they  often  eject  the  nectar  with  some 
considerable  force.  The  plant-lice 
were  never  more  common  and  widely 
distributed  than  this  season.  I  pre- 
sume the  dry  season  is  very  favorable 
to  this  growth  and  development. 
Usually  this  nectar  does  no  harm  to 
trees  ;  last  year  seemed  an  exception 
in  the  case  of  blackberry  plant-lice  in 
Northern  Michigan.— A.  J.  Cook.] 


been  extracting  right  along,  except 
the  last  week  in  May  and  the  first  in 
June,  but  I  had  to  do  so  with  the 
hive-entrances  reduced  to  a  one-inch 
passage,  and  heavy  smoking  in  open- 
ing the  hives.  The  bees  cluster  out 
heavily  around  the  hives,  and  it  is 
with  some  difliculty  after  a  day  or  two 
that  they  go  to  work  again.  The  hives 
are  well  ventilated.  In  bloom  we 
have  plenty  of  alders  and  white  clover 
yet,  some  bell-flower-shaped  vines  in 
the  woods,  and  plenty  of  very  small 
shrubs  with  yellow  bloom,  something 
like  the  asters,  but  the  bees  bring  only 
pollen  from  these.  There  is  plenty 
of  honey  in  the  hives,  but  I  have  been 
sick  for  two  weeks,  and  had  no  help 
in  extracting.  I  have  now  100  good 
colonies,  16  nuclei,  and  26  colonies  in 
box-hives. 


Report  from  Mississippi.—  L.  J. 
de  Sobotker,  Riverton.^D  Miss.,  on 
June  26, 1886,  writes  : 

We  have  had  some  very  changeable 
weather,  being  warm,  sultry,  chilly 
and  rainy  for  the  last  ten  days.  There 
has  been  a  check  upon  the  supply  of 
nectar,  and  the  bees  have  been  very 
much  inclined    to  robbing.     I  have 


Questions.— H.Weidman, Riverside, 
O  N.  J.,  writes  thus  on  June  24, 1886  : 

I  would  respectfully  submit  the 
following  questions  to  be  answered  in 
the  Bee  Journal:  1.  Will  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  brood-frames  have 
any  bearing  on  the  future  successful 
wintering  of  our  bees  V  2.  It  being 
well  known  that  bees  in  building  comb 
always  build  the  straight  rows  of  cells 
horizontally,  and  the  foundation  being 
made  the  same  way.  would  it  not  be 
an  advantage  to  have  the  rows  of  cells 
run  vertically  instead  of  horizontally 
in  the  foundation  V  Would  this  pre- 
vent the  bees  from  slanting  the  cells 
along  the  top-bar  of  the  frames? 
Would  it  make  the  comb  stronger  or 
weaker  ?  Would  it  retard  the  work 
of  the  bees  anv.  or  not.  in  drawing 
out  the  foundation.V  Would  it  be 
possible  to  make  bees  build  comb  in 
this  way  without  the  use  of  foun- 
dation ? 

[1.  After  experimenting  and  obser- 
ving for  18  years,  I  am  confident  that 
if  the  depth  of  brood-frames  has 
aught  to  do  with  successful  wintering 
of  bees,  its  influence  is  so  slight  that 
it  is  utterly  obscured  by  other  and  far 
more  potent  influences.  I  prefer  long 
frames  to  short  ones,  whatever  their 
depth  may  be,  because  I  believe  that 
fewer  and  longer  ranges  of  comb  give 
the  cluster  better  access  to  their 
stores  during  long  cold  spells  in  win- 
ter. This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
a  vital  factor,  and  I  advise  construct- 
ing hives  for  the  convenience  of  the 
apiarist. 

2.  I  have  used  considerable  of  the 
Dadant  comb  foundation,  made  with 
cells  in  rows  vertically,  in  which  po- 
sition many  claim  the  foundation  is 
less  liable  to  stretch  and  sag.  I  have 
never  noticed  any  difference  in  the 
despatch  or  excellence  of  comb-build- 
ing and  combs.  Bees  always  row 
the  cells  horizontally,  if  not  guided, 
but  I  think  they  gain  nothing  by  fol- 
lowing that  instinct.  I  have  noticed 
no  difference  in  the  slant  of  the  cells, 
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though  I  have  not  observed  that  point 
carefully.  I  do  not  think  it  possible 
to  induce  the  bees  to  build  cells  in 
vertical  rows  without  the  use  of  cells 
of  full  length.— James  Heddon.] 


Bees  Bringing  in  Basswood  Honey. 

—Joshua  IJull,  Seymour,    oAVis.,  on 
July  H,  18S6,  writes  : 

My  bees  have  done  fairly  well  thus 
far.  Wlien  white  clover  should  have 
been  at  its  best,  it  was  so  hot  and  dry 
that  it  could  not  yield  much  nectar  ; 
then  came  a  rainy  week,  and  by  the 
time  the  weather  got  settled  again, 
the  best  of  the  bloom  was  gone.  I 
think  the  bees  are  bringing  in  bass- 
wood  honey  to-day.  and  the  prospects 
are  good  for  an  excellent  harvest,  if 
the  weather  should  continue  favora- 
ble for  the  ingathering  thereof.  We 
have  had  some  extremely  hot  weather; 
on  the  <)th  inst.  the  mercury  was  up 
to  98°  in  the  coolest  shade  that  could 
be  found.  The  heat  was  very  oppres- 
sive, thrifty  growing  plants  wilted  be- 
neath the  scorching  rays  of  the  snu, 
and  bees  spread  over  the  outside  of 
their  hives. 


Prolific  Bees',  Lots  of  Honey,  etc. 
— J.  M.  liambaugh.  Spring, ^o  Ills.,  on 
June  29,  188(1,  writes  : 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful years  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  for  increase  of  bees.  Every- 
body's bees  are  swarming,  swarming, 
swarming,  until  old  nail-kegs,  boxes, 
etc.,  have  been  resorted  to,  and  many 
have  absconded  to  the  woods,  and  the 
consequence  is,  the  woods  are  full.  I 
have  managed  to  hold  my  own  level — 
in  about  125  colonies  I  have  had  1.5 
swarms,  and  extracted  nearly  3.000 
pounds  of  lioney,  and  ],.500  pounds 
more  waiting.  Forty-nine  colonies 
produced  1,065  in  6  days,  and  partially 
sealed  the  same.  Cool  weather  has 
checked  the  flow  at  the  present. 


More  Misrepresentations  about 
Honey. — K.  M.  Ilayhurst,  Kansas 
City,*o  Mo.,  writes  thus  : 

On  page  420  of  the  "  Home  Hand- 
Book  of  Domestic  Hygiene,  by  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  M.  I).,  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,"  I  Und  the  following  unquali- 
fied statements,  under  the  head  of 
"  Adulterated  and  Artificial  Honey  :" 

"  A  large  share  of  the  strained 
honey  in  market  is  adulterated  with 
glucose,  as  well  as  are  syrups.  In 
some  cases  so-called  honey  contains 
not  a  particle  of  the  genuine  article, 
being  simply  a  flavored  syrup  of  glu- 
.cose.  We  have  examined  specimens 
in  which  considerable  quantities  of 
sulphuric  acid  were  present.  *  *  * 
It  is  stated  that  another  very  ingeni- 
ous form  of  adulteration  of  honey  has 
been  quite  extensively  practiced. 
What  is  termed  the  foundation  of  the 
comb  is  made  of  paraffine,  a  wax-like 
substance  made  from  petroleum.  This 
saves  the  bees  much  labor,  as  they 
have  but  to  build  up  the  cells  on  the 
foundation  furnished  them.    Then  to 


still  further  economize  their  time  and 
labor,  they  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  glucose  in  solution,  which  they 
have  but  to  transfer  to  the  comb,  thus 
avoiding  the  trouble  of  gathering 
sweets  from  distant  fields.  *  *  * 
This  certainly  caps  the  climax  of 
adulterations." 

Dr.  Kellogg,  the  writer  of  the  above, 
is  also  Physician-in-Chief  of  the  Sani- 
tarium, at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and 
editor  of  their  periodical,  Oood  Health. 
The  copy  from  which  the  extract  is 
made,  is  of  the  13th  thousand,  1885. 
Dr.  Kellogg"s  publications  have  a 
wide-spread  influence,  and  the  fore- 
going statements,  which  are  mislead- 
ing iiiulpracticaUi/  false,  are  calculated 
to  do  great  damage  to  the  interests  of 
bee-keepers — an  industrious  and  hon- 
orable class  of  people. 

[As  General  Manager  of  the  ISfation- 
Bee-Keepers"  Union,  we  have  sent  the 
above  to  Mr.  Kellogg,  with  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

Ot't'iCE   OF   THE   National    Bee-Keepers' 
Union,  Chicago,  III., 

Dr.  J.  II.  Kellogg  :  Bear  Sir.— By 
the  enclosed  "  proof  "  of  an  article  for 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  you 
will  see  that  we  have  a  "  bone  to  pick" 
witli  you.  You  have  simply  repeated 
the  falsehoods  of  Prof.  Wiley,  who 
has  admitted  that  he  wrote  them  as 
"  scientific  pleasantries,"  never  think- 
ing that  any  intelligent  person  would 
imagine  them  to  be  facts  !  ! 

Your  assertion  about  paraffine  comb 
being  filled  with  glucose  is  a  little  im- 
provement upon  Prof.  Wiley's ;  he 
had  it  made  "  complete  comb,  filled 
with  glucose  and  capped  by  ma- 
chinery." You  assert  that  it  is  sim- 
ply comb  foundation,  built  out  by  the 
bees  and  by  them  filled  with  glucose, 
etc. 

l"ou  should  be  well  aware  that  bees 
will  not  take  glucose  when  hon«y  is  to 
be  obtained,  and  only  when  starving  to 
death  will  they  touch  it. 

You  ought  to  know  that  the  comb 
foundation  almost  universally  used  by 
bee-keepers  is  to  aid  the  bees  by  giv- 
ing them  wax  sheets  just  when  need- 
ed to  receive  the  pure  honey  when  it 
is  found  in  the  fiowers,  or  else  to  aid 
the  queen  to  keep  up  the  strength  of 
the  colony,  by  giving  her  cells  to  lay 
in  at  the  proper  time— and  is  made  of 
pure  beeswnx.  If  any  adulteration  of 
it  can  be  found  it  does  not  amount  to 
one  pound  to  a  thousand  pounds  of 
the  pure.  Y'our  statement  is  there- 
fore not  true,  and  o  great  damage  to 
an  honest  industry.  I  hope  you  will 
at  once  retract  it,  and  by  all  proper 
means  counteract  its  evil  influence. 
Y'ours,  etc. 
THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 

General  Manager. 

[We  are  surprised  that  Dr.  Kellogg 
should  make  such  assertions— without 
the  slightest  shadow  of  proof.  If  he 
is  honest,  however,  he  will  be  glad  to 
make  due  amends, — Ed,] 


Dry  Weather.— P.  Sunday ,GoodeIls, 

cwMich,,  on  July  5,  18S(),  says  : 

The  honey  season  has  been  good  up 
to  the  present  time,  but  it  is  getting 
very  dry  here  and  if  we  do  not  get 
rain  soon  our  honey-flow  will  be  cut 
short,  Basswood  is  just  commencing 
to  blossom,  but  I  do  not  think  we  will 
get  much  honey  from  it  on  account  of 
the  dry  weather. 


Bees  in  a  College  Building.— D.  R. 

Rosebrough,  Casey, o*  Ills.,  writes  : 

In  a  village  in  this  county  is  a  col- 
lege building  that  was  built  25  years 
ago.  It  is  a  large,  two-story  brick, 
and  has  old-fashioned  cornice.  Several 
years  ago  some  bees  took  possession 
of  it,  and  now  they  are  working  in  it 
at  five  different  parts  of  the  cornice. 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  they 
swarm,  or  do  they  move  around  the 
building  from  the  one  colony.  The 
cornice  is  some  2  feet  high. 

[I  have  had  no  experience  nor  op- 
portunity for  observation  in  this  line, 
but  from'  what  I  know  of  the  instincts 
and  habits  of  bees,  and  from  what  I 
have  been  told  by  persons  that  had 
no  object  in  deceiving,  I  conclude 
that  bees  in  these  large  cavities  do 
divide,  becoming  separate  colonies, 
each  with  its  own  queen,  and  some- 
times pass  out  and  in  through  a  com- 
mon entrance,  as  they  are  seen  com- 
ing from  ledges  of  rocks  along  some 
of  our  American  rivers.  If  the  five 
different  places  of  ingress  and  egress 
are  quite  a  distance  apart,  ajid  a  good 
working  force  passes  each,  I  should 
conclude  that  there  was  more  than 
one  colony  and  one  queen  in  the  cor- 
nice.—James  Heddon.] 


Bee-Keeping  in  Virginia.— J.  Few 
Brown,  Winchester,  6  Va.,  on  July  2, 
18SG,  says  : 

The  bees  in  this  section  came 
through  the  winter  stronger  than  tor 
a  number  of  years.  Our  honey  sea- 
son is  nearly  over  ;  hail,  rains  and 
cool  nights  have  curtailed  the  surplus 
yield  considerably.  We  have  had 
more  swarms  than  for  five  years. 


Good  Indications.— John  Moller, 
Sr.,  Fremont, o  Neb.,  on  July  1,  1886, 
says  : 

I  commenced  in  the  spring  with  60 
colonies,  and  increased  them  by  natu- 
ral swarming  to  120  colonies.  The 
prairies  are  covered  with  a  profusion 
of  bloom  ;  the  weather  is  sultry  and 
hot.  The  beesare  storing  fast ;  every 
indication  of  a  good  honey  season. 


Frank  Cliesliire's  new  book  on  Bees 
and  Bee-Keepinjr,  can  be  had  at  this  office.— 
Vol.  I, bound  in  cloth,  $2.50,  postpaid. 
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<^1JectaI  Notices, 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing  to  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  PostrOfflce,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
ofBce  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


A  Neiv  Crate  to  hold  one  dozen  one-pound 
sections  of  honey.— It  has  a  strip  of  glass  on 
each  side,  to  allow  the  honey  to  be  seen.  It 
Is  a  light  and  attractive  package.  As  it  holds 


but  one  tier  of  sections,  no  damage  from  the 
drippings  from  an  upper  tier  can  occur.  Vi^e 
can  furnish  the  material,  ready  to  nail,  for 
9  cts.  per  crate.    Glass  IJ^c.  per  light,  e.\tra. 


Italian  Queens.— We  can  supply  them 
by  mail,  postpaid,  at  the  following  prices  : 
Untested,  $1.00  ;  Tested,  $2.00  :  0  Tested 
Queens  for  $9.00.    Orders  filled  at  once. 


Special  Sizes  of*  Sections  cause  much 
confusion  ;  and  ifsuch  lu.xuries  are  indulged 
in  they  should  be  ordered  long  before  the 
"rush"  comes,  in  May  and  June.  Special 
eizes  cost  more,  and  when  ordered  during 
the  "  rush,"  create  considerable  dissatisfac- 
tion by  the  consequent  delay  in  getting 
them  made.  We  have  a  lot  of  special  sized 
two-pound  sections  bli  inches  high  and  (5 
inches  wide,  narrow  tops,  and  square 
groove,  which  we  can  ship  instantly  at$:i.50 
per  1,000.    They  are  7  to  the  foot. 


System  and  Success. 

^ff~  All  who  intend  to  be  systematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
the  prices  are  reduced,  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (1'20  pages) $1  00 

"     100  colonies  (220  pages) 125 

"     200  colonies  (420  pages)  150 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers, 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


Siinnilns'  ?{on-Stvariuin£  System  is 

the  title  of  a  new  English  bee-book.  The 
author  claims  that  it  will  inaugurate  a  "  new 
era  in  modern  bee-keeping,"  and  states  that 
"it  is  based  upon  purely  natural  principles, 
and  is  the  only  system  that  can  ever  be 
relied  upon,  because  no  other  condition 
e.\ists  in  the  economy  of  the  hive  that  can 
be  applied  to  bring  about  the  desired  result 
— a  total  absence  of  any  desire  to  swarm." 
It  contains  6-t  pages;  is  well  printed  and 
illustrated.  Price  50  cents.  It  can  now  be 
obtained  at  this  office. 


Z^^  Our  stock  of  Simmins'  pamphlet  on 
Swarming  is  exhausted,  with  several  orders 
unfilled.  We  have  more  on  the  way,  and  as 
soon  as  they  come  all  orders  on  hand  will  be 
tilled. 


Tlie  Western  World  Guide  and  Hand- 

Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  e-xcellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  besides 
their  own,  with  $3,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Join  tlie  Union. 

—Let  every  bee-keeper  send  for  a  copy  of 
the  Annual  Report  and  a  Voting  Blank— till 
it  up,  and  become  a  member.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  every  one  to  do  so.  The  dues  are 
only  25  cents  a  year  ;  and  it  is  intended  only 
to  call  for  one  assessment  (of  .fl.OO)  each 
year.  Send  to  this  oflice  for  the  Report  and 
Voting  Blank. 


To  any  Oue  sending  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber with  their  own  renewal  (with  $2.00), 
we  will  present  a  copy  of  the  new  "  Con- 
vention History  of  America." 


Job  Iiot  of  '2-Ib.  Sections,  Clieap.— 

See  our  offer  of  a  job  lot  at  $3.ri0  per  1,000, 
on  page  448.  If  you  can  use  this  size  of 
section,  there  is  a  bargain  for  you.  They 
can  be  shipped  the  same  day  the  order  is 
received. 


Red  Isabels  for  one-pound  pails  of 
honey,  size  3x4!;  inches.  — We  have  just 
gotten  up  a  lot  of  these  Ijibels,  and  can 
supply  them  at  the  following  prices  :  100 
for  $1.00  ;  2.50  forS1.50  ;  500  for  $2.00  ;  1,000 
for  S.'^.OO  ;  all  with  name  and  address  of 
apiai'ft  printed  on  them— by  mail,  postpaid. 


Office  of  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
Monday,  10  a.  m.,  July  12,  1886. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— The  new  crop  of  honey  ia  coming  for- 
ward quite  freely,  and  1( inks  well  :  ilemand  is  liEht. 
hnwever.  at  it  id  1'>c.    E,\tracted.  5  to  7c.  per  lb. 

BEESWAX.— Scarce  at  J5c. 

R.  A.  Burnett.  161  South  Water  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY. -We  now  quote  :  Fancy  white  comb 
In  I-Ib.  sections,  VJ(a.]3c.;  in  2-ib.  sections,  9{S10e. 
Fancy  buckwheat  huney  in  1-lb.  sections,  9c. ;  in 
2-lb.  sections,  7(siSc.  off  tirades  l@2c.  per  lb.  less. 
Extracted,  white,H«w7c:  buckwheat,  .'j@5'^c.  Cali- 
fornia, .5(u6c. ;  Soutlicrn,  as  to  color  and  flavor, 
per  gallon,  5n@.G(ic. 

BEESWAJC.-27®28c. 

MCCAUL  Si  HILDRKTH  BROS..  34  Hudson  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONEY.— One-lb.  sections, white  clover.  13@15c: 
2-pound  sections,  Il@13c.    Extracted,  6®8c. 
BBESWAX.-25  cts.  per  lb. 

Blake  &  Kiplet.  ^7  Chatham  street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.— New  honey  is  coming  forward  freely. 
The  quality  is  exceptionally  fine  and  the  crop  will 
be  large.  White  to  extra  white  comb,  9C<iIlc.    Ex- 
traded,  4(^4Xc.  for  wbite  ;  3^@3^ic.  for  amber. 
BEES  WAX.-22a  23c. 

O.  B.  SMITH  &  Co..  423  Front  Street. 

DETROIT. 
HONEY.- There   is  a  little  new  honey  in  the 
market,  and  is  selling  at  13  cts.   for  whittj  in  1-lb. 
sections.    The  demand  is  limued,  however. 
BEESWAX.— Firm,  at  2'>  cts.  per  pound. 

M.  H.  HONT..  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— The  demand  for  extracted  honey  has 
been  very  light  of  late,  but  it  seems  to  be  improv- 
ing gradually  for  manufacturing  purposes.  There 
is  considerable  honey  in  the  hands  of  commission 
merchants,  and  prices  are  very  low— 3^^  to  7  cts. 
per  pound  is  the  range  of  prices.  Prices  of  comb 
honey  are  nominal. 

BEESWAX. -Arrivals  are  good  and  the  demand 
fair.    We  pay  is^22c.  for  fair  to  choice  yellow. 
C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CLBVEbAND. 
HONEY.— Within  the  last  two  weeks  honey  has 
not  sold  so  readily,  owinw  to  the  near  approach  of 
the  new  crop  and  the  uncertainty  of  tlie  new  pri- 
ces. Best  white,  1-lb.,  old  honey  moves  slowly  at 
14  cts.;  no  demand  for  2-lbs.  Extracted,  6@7c. 
BEESVVAX.-22  to25c 

A.  C.  Kendel,  115  Ontario  Street. 

•    KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Our  new  crop  is  arriving  freely  and  is 
very  tine.  Sales  are  skiw  and  prices  low.  One-lbs., 
white  clover,  14c.:  dark  l-lbs.,  lo  to  lie:  2-pound 
white  clover,  12c.;  dark  2-lbs.,  8  to  lOc;  California 
2-lb.,  white  sage,  lOto  iJc;  dark  2-lbs.,  s  to  9  cts. 
Extracted  white  clover.  5  to  uc;  dark,  3  to  4  cts.; 
California  white  sage.  5  to  oJic. :  dark,  4  to  4Hc. 

BEESWAX.-20  to  22C. 

Ci.emons,Cloon  &  Co.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

MILWADKEB. 

HONE  Y.— The  demand  is  limited  but  the  supply 
is  very  much  better  In  quantity  as  well  as  quality. 
The  new  crop  receipts  are  very  fine.  We  quote  : 
Choice  white  in  l-Ib.  sections,  Ui'al7c.:  same  in 
2-lh.  sections,  15'a.ir,c.;  dark,  nominal,  l<t(3jl5  cts. 
Extracted,  choice  white  in  tin,  7@9C. ;  same  in 
barrels  and  kegs,R(if7c. 

BEESWAX.— 24®25c 

A.  V.  Bishop,  142  W.  Water  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  very  much  depressed. 
Sidles  of  water  white  extracted  have  been  made 
at  3j^c.  Some  of  the  honey  coming  forward  is  in 
light  weight  tin  so  poorly  soldered  as  not  to  bear 
handing,  occasioning  irnublo  and  expense  to  the 
receiver  and  waste  and  loss  to  the  shipper.  White 
to  extra  white  comb,  8  to  loc.  Extracted,  white 
liquid.  3^ic, ;  light  amber  colored,  3  to  3Mc. 

BEES  WA.\.—2niS  23c. 

SCH4CHT  &  LEMCKE.  122-124  DavIS  St. 


8^"  The  Illinois  Central  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  ne.vt  meeting  at 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  19  and  20,  18815. 

J.  M.  Hambauoh,  Sec. 


52^  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bee-Keepera'  Association  will  be  held  Id 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  1  and  2.  IHSe. 

H.  D.  CDTTixG,  See. 
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giducftiscmcnts. 


WILIj  sell  400  full  Colonies  of  Bees  in 
lots  to  suit  buyer  ;  or  will  sell  Apiaries 
already  stocked  up!    Now  Is  your  lime. 
Address,  H.  K.  BOAKMMAN, 

28Atf  EA.  TOWNSEND,  Huron  Co.,  O. 

STRONG  3  Frame  Nuclei.— I  will  now  sell  my 
3-friime  Nuclei  ilull-sized  frames),  with  tested 
ItaUiin  Queens,  at  I;."). (in  for  -J,  shipped  by  Express 
in  one  box.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed.    Address, 
28Alt     KE  V.  J.  B.  KEAKNS,  Morninu  Sun,  Iowa. 

OOKiONIES  of  Italian  Bees  in  lO-fnime 
hives  at  $3.00  ;  Tested  Queens  at  $1.2.") : 
Untested  Queens  at  Toots.;  2-frame  Nucleus 
(no  queen),  $1.50  ;  three -frame  Nucleus 'no 
queen),  $2.00.  Address,  OTTO  KLEINOW, 
(0pp.  Ft.  Wayne  Gate),  DETKUIT.  MICH. 
28Atf 


My  18  Annual  Price-list  a°n'd  JlSlrLan'dTer, 

Oueens  and  Nuclei  Colonies  (a  specialty):  also 
Supplies— will  be  sent  to  all  who  send  their  names 
and  addresses.  H.  H.  BKOWBi", 

ISEtf  LIGHT  STREET,  Columbia  Co.,  PA. 


OFT  CTS.  per  lb.  for  best  Brood  Foundation 
«J"  made  from  pure  yellow  beeswax. 
27A2t       G.  PROCHNOW,  Mayville,  Wis. 


Wanted— Dead  Bees. 

A  Drug  Firm  who  uses  Bees  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  medicines  wishes  to  buy  a  few 
swarms.  They  must  be  killed  by  Alcohol  and 
E.vpressed  at  onee.  Parties  having  weak 
swarms  that  they  wish  to  dispose  of,  would 
do  well  to  write  us,  quoting  price  per  pound 
for  the  dead  Bees.  Address, 
28Alt     L.IiO\'D  BROS.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


ROOT'S  Sliiiplirit)'  and  CHAFF  HIVES, 
Dadanfs  Celebrated  Comb  Foundation, 
Frames,  Sections,  Smokers,  and  a  full  line 
of  Supplies  constantly  on  hand. 

Address.  E.  R.  NEWCOMB, 
PLEASANT  VALLEY,  Dutchess  Co.,  N  T 
27A8t ' 

Dadaut'sFoandationFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 

Vandervort  Goml)  Fdn.  Mills, 

Send  for  Samplen  A  Beduced  Prlce-l.Ut. 

Atf      J,  VANDEEVOKT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

A.  J.  KING'S  New  CIRCULAR  of 

C.\RNIOl,.\N,   SYRIAN  and  ITALIAN 

QUEENS  sent  fuek  on  application. 
"SEft  ^'  ^'^^'  *^  ^^'■"'^y  St  >  New  York, 

CLICKENW¥liUFFMANr^ 

UEAI-ERS  IN 

PURE  HONEY,  BEE-SUPPLIES,&c. 

WE  would  say  to  the  readers  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  that  we  are  making  a  specialty  of 
bandlint;  Pure  Comb  and  Extr.tcted  Honey  Wood 
and  Willow  Ware,  Bee-Supplies,  &c..  &c  Those 
looking  for  a  market  for  PureWhite  Honeyshould 
address,  CL,ICRENOER  A'  Hl'FFMAV 

(Telephone  7a7),  1 17  S.  4th  St.,  COLUMBUS,  O 
2jA3t 


Sections  and  Berry-Baskets. 

TSrE.  the  ortulnal  inventors  of  the  one-piece 
..  Sections,  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  Sec- 
tions and  Berry-BaMkets  in  any  quantity.  Please 
write  for  terms.    .■«.  <t  H.   F.  t'OFFlN 

28A4t  MILTON,  Trimble  Co!,  KY. 


I   CAN    use    a   few   thousand    pounds    of 
Extracted    Honey    of    good    quaUty,    if 
cheap.    Address, 

28Atf  EA.  TOWNSEND,  Huron  co'.,  O. 

HONEY-PA II,S. -As   1  will    dispose  of  my 
honey  crop  by  other  methods,  1  offer  my  slock 
of  3-lb,  Jones'  Palls  at  »5.3S  per  no.    Several 
hundred  of  t liem  are  labeled,  and  the  first  orders 
will  take  the  labeled  ones.    C.  w.  DAYTON 
25Ai;t  BUADFORD.  IOWA. 


TheOrlKlnal    ■§  .  iS  .  g J  H  §  = 

BINGHAM      £"r3£^°5«  S 

»2  <i.i-  sc  i;"  s- 

iS  Si  a"!  .»  r 


Bee  Smoker 


—    o 
o 

c 


--    .    .   I*  ^  « .: 
"       'l:    IS, 


Patented,  1878  E 


1.,     S     sa«sa 


Bingham  &  Hetherington  Uncapping  Knife. 


Patented  May  20, 1879. 

BINGHAM  SIHOKERS  and  KNIVES 
have  Revolutionized  the  Smoker  and 
Knife  Trade,  and  have  made  bee-keeping  a 
pleasure  and  a  success.  They  are  the  only 
lasting  and  satlnl'actory  Snokers  and 
Knives  now  used  by  experienced  bee-keepers 
in  Europe,  Australia,  Cuba,  and  America. 
They  are  covered  by  patents,  and  while  they 
are  always  the  best  that  can  be  made,  they 
are  also  the  lowest  priced. 

Prices,  by  luall,  post-paid. 

Doctor  smoker  (wide  shield) .  .31,4  inch.. $2 00 
Conquerorsmoker(wideshield)3       "     ..175 

Large  smoker  (wide  shield) Z'A    "    . .    1  50 

Extra  smoker  (wide  shield) 2       "     . .    1  25 

Plain  smoker 2       "     ..100 

Little  Wonder  smoker 1%,    "    ..      65 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Honey  Knife, 
2  inch 116 

TO  SELL  AGAIN,  apply  for  dozen  or  half- 
dozen  rates.    Address, 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 

15Atf  ABRONIA,  MICB. 


THE  HORSE, 


Ey  B.  J.  KENDALL,  M.  D. 

A.  TREAXISE  giving  an  Index  of  diseaaea. 
and  the  symptoms  ;  cause  and  treatment  of  each,  a 
tabie  Kivinn  all  tlie  principal  drugs  used  for  the 
horse,  with  the  ordinary  dose,  eflfects  and  antidote 
when  a  poison  :  a  table  with  an  engraving  of  the 
horsc'steeth  at  different  attes,  with  rules  for  telllniB 
the  age  of  the  horse  ;  a  valuable  collection  of  re- 
cipes, and  much  valuable  information. 

Price  S6S  centi— in  English  or  German. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  «St  SON, 

923  &  .92o  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  LLL 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 

Is  rearing  Italian  Queens  for  sale  again  this  season, 
and  can  furnish  them,  by  mail,  safe  arrival  guar- 
anteed, as  follows  :  SingleQueen.Vl/'O  :  6  Queens 
for  *5.no  ;  12.  or  more,  7r>  cts.  each.  Tested  Queens 
$2.00  each.  Miihe  Monev  Orders  payable  at  Flint. 
Send  for  price-list  of  Bees  (full  colonies  or  oy  the 
pound).  Given  Foundation,  Ilives,  Cases,  Feeders. 
\Yhite  I'oplar  Sections,  etc.,  etc. 

"W.  Z.  HITTCHINSON, 

8Btf         ROGERSVILLE.  Genesee  Co.,  MICH. 


SECTIONS  and  FOUNDATION. 


l-lb.,  all-in-one-piece, 
V-Groove,|4  per  1,000 
Less  forlots  of  10,000 


15Etf 


A.  F. 


-tOc  per  lb.  for  heavy. 
50e       ••        ••      light. 
Send   for    Samples 
and  Priee-List. 
STAUFFEK  A:  CO., 
STKKLING,  LLLS. 


HAP -BOOro7  HEALTH, 

Hints  and  Ready  Recu'ks, 

is  the  title  of  a  very  valuable  book  that  gives  a 
great  amount  of  information,  of  the  Utmost  Im- 
portance to  Everybody,  concerninR  their  dally 
habits  of  Eatinn.  Drinking,  Dressing,  Sleepln« 
BathinK,  Working,  etc. 

IT  TEhLS  ABOUT 


What  to  Eat, 
How  to  Eat  it, 
Things  to  Do, 
Things  to  Avoid, 
Perils  of  Summer, 
How  to  Breathe, 
Overheating  Houses, 
Ventilation. 
Influence  of  Plants. 
Occupation  for  Invalids, 
Superfluous  Hair, 
Restoring  the  Drowned, 
Preventing  Near-Sight- 
edness. 


Parasites  of  the  Skin, 
Bathing—  Best  way, 
Lunt'si  Lung  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them, 
Clwthing— what  to  Wear 
How  much  to  Wear, 
Contagious  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them. 
Exercise. 
Care  of  Teeth, 
After- Dinner  Naps. 
Headache,  cause  &cure 
Malarial  Affections. 
Croup— to  Prevent. 


IT  TELLS  HOW  TO  CURE 

Black  Eyes,  Boils,  Burns,  Chilblains,  Cold  Feet 
Corns.Coughs, Cholera. Diarrhoea,  Diphtheria,  Dys- 
entery, Dandruff,  Dyspepsia,  Ear  Ache,  Felons 
Fetid  Feet,  Freckles,  Headache.  Hiccough.  Hives 
Hoarseness. Itching,  Inflamed  Breasts.  Ivy  Poison- 
ing, Moles,  Pimples,  Piles,  Rheumatism.  Ringworm 
Snoring.  Stammering,  Sore  Eyes,  Sore  Mouth,  Sore 
Nlpples.Sore  Throat,  Sun-stroke.  Stings  and  Insec 
Bites,  Sweating  Feet,  Toothache,  Ulcers,  Warts 
Whooping  Cough,  Worms  in  Children. 

Price  only  as  Cents.    Sent  by  Mail,  post-paid. 

THOS.  G.  NEWItlAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  SU    CHICAGO,  LLL. 

TTALIAN  QUEENS,  by  Rettiru  Mail, 

X    Testerl.  1.00.    rntcsted.  75  cents. 
26Atf     GEO.  STUCKMAN,  Nappanee,  Ind. 


PRICES  REDUCED. 

ON  account  of  scarcity  of  money,  I  will 
sell  my  Warranted  Qiieeus  at  $8.00 
per  dozen,  or  2  dozen  for  §15.00. 
^~  I    will    EXCHANGE    Queens    for 

Honey, 
•37Atf       J.  T.  WILSON,  Nicholasville,  Ky. 


Italian  and  Garnioian  Queens 

BV  RETURN  MAIL,. 

BRED  in  separate  apiaries  away  from 
other  bees.  Warranted  Italian  or  untested 
Cariiiolan  Queens,  in  .Tune,  SI. 10  ;  0,  $5.90  ; 
in  July,  SI  ;  6,  $5.  State  which  vou  prefer, 
Belliiizona  or  Golden  Italians.  For 
full  particulars  and  prices  of  Bees,  send  for 
Circular.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

cia:.A.s.  ID.  iD"cr"V"jA.Lx., 

24Etf  SPENCERVILLE,  Mont.  Co.,  MD. 


Wooden  Pails  for  Honey ! 

WE  can  furnish  reeular  Wooden  Water-Pails— 
well  painted  on  the  outside,  and  with  3  iron 
hoops  and  a  tiBni-attinK  wood  cover,  at  mZ.SS 
per  dozen.  Thev  will  hold  as  lbs.  o(  honej.  and 
when  empty,  can  be  utilized  for  use  as  an  ordinary 
houseiiold  pail. 

THOS.  O.  NEWMAW  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street.      CHICAGO  lUL. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

IA^'Ilili    furnish    Warranted    Italian 
Qucen-Becs    for    $1.00    each  ;    Tested 
Queens  for  $3.00  each.    Delivered  by  mail. 

PETER  BRICKEY.Lawrenceburg,  Ky. 

ISElnt 


SOUTHERN  HEAD-QUARTERS 

FOR  Ea-rly  liultaii  Queens,  Nuclei  and 
Full  Colonlei*  ;  the  miinufucture  of  Hives, 
Sections.  Frames.  Feeders,  Foundation, 
etc..  11  spechilty.  Superior  work  anil  best  material 
at "  let-live  "  prices.  Steam  Factory  fully  equipped 
with  the  latest  and  most  approved  machinery 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.     Address, 


7E  JOt 


P.  H.  ItROWX. 

AUGUSTA.  GEORGIA. 
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ALLEY'S  QUEENS. 

READY  jrNE    1,  18S6. 

WABRAJSTED  Queens,  by  mail $1  IJO 

pern  Doz...    5  00 

SELECT  "  '*       each 1:25 

perip^Doz...    7  00 

TESTED  "  "       each 1  50 

By  adding  50  cents  to  any  of  the  above  prices 
(except  for  warranted  Queens),  we  will  send  the 
Handy  Book,  or  a  Drone  and  Queen  Trap,  by  mail. 

HENRT  AttEX,  WBNHAM,  MASS. 
20Atf 

ROOT'S  SIMPLICITY  HIVES, 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Sepa- 
rators, A:c.,  of  Root's  ITIaniiracture, 
sliipped  from  here  at  liis  i»rices. 

Also  S.  hives  of  Southern  yellow  pine,  and 

Bee-Keepers'  Supplies  in  general.    Also 

Bee-Books,   Italian    Queens,   Nuclei 

and    Colonies.     Price  List   Free. 

9Wly        J,  M.  JENKINS,  Wetnmpka,  Ala. 

A  Year  among  the  Bees, 

BEixa 

A  Talk  about  some   of  the  Implements,  Plans 

and  Practices  of  a  Bee-keeper  of  :25  years' 

Experience,  who  has  for  8  years  made  the 

Production  of  Honey  his   Exclusive 

Business. 

Prlce,  75  vents,  by  mail.  This  is  a  new  work 
of  about  114  paees,  well-printed  and  nicely  bound 
in  cloth.    Address, 

THOS.  G.  NEWTTIAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,  MABTTJAl,  OF  TOE  APIARY. 

I3,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14th  Thoiisund  *lii9t  Out! 

10th  Thousaud  Sold  in  Just  Four  Months ! 
5,000  Sold  Since  Mity,  1883. 

More  than  50  pages,  and  more  thun  50  tine  illus- 
trations were  added  in  the  Hth  edition.  The  whole 
work  has  been  thorouKhly  revised,  ami  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-keeping.  It  is  certainly 
the  fullest  and  most  scientiflc  work  treating  of 
bees  in  the  World.  Price,  by  mail, SI. 35.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A,  J.  COOK.,  Author  and  Publisher, 

lAly  Agricultural  College.  Mich. 


HUMPHREYS' 

nOMEOPATHIC    fl-fl 

SPECIFIC  No.  fiO 

In  use  30  years.    The  only  successful  remedy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weakness, 

and  Prostration,  from  nver-work  or  other  cauBes. 
^1  per  vial,  or  5  vi;ils  and  lartre  vinl  powder,  for  $5. 
SOLDEY  Druggists,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receiptof 
price. — liDmplu-cjii'Jtlcdicuieio.i  IU9  r'ultua  tit.,  K.  V. 

DOUBLE -WALLED 

Langstroth  Hives 

FOR  WINTERING  BEES  ON  SUMMER  STANDS. 

rpHEY  are  made  identical  and  interchangeable 
X  with  our  Standard  Langstroth  Hives,  as  adver- 
tised and  described  In  our  Catalogue.  All  upper 
stories  imd  surplus  arrangements  made  by  us  will 
tit  this  double- walled  brood  chamber.  Prices: 
Nailed,  50c.;  in  the  flat.35c.  per  hive,  in  addition 
to  our  prices  of  the  Standard  Ijiinirstrolh.  Wealso 
make  our  7!^-inch  Caps  with  :i  sloping  or  Cottage 
Hoof,  which  is  w(jrth  SOc.  nailed  and  I  tic.  flat,  in 
addition  to  the  prices  of  the  Standard  Langstroth 
hive,  which  has  a  flat  top. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison-st.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Lewis'  V-Groove  One-Piece 

SECTIONS. 

Down,  Down,  Goes  the  Price ! 

First  Quality  Mliite  Bassivood  Oue- 
Poiiud  SECTIOiNS— in  lots  of  500  to 
3,000— $4.00  per  1,000. 

Special  Freight  Rates 

If  .3,000  or  more  arc  wanted,  write  for  special 
prices  delivered  to  you,  freight  paid  by  us. 

G.B.  LEWIS  &  CO., 

WATERTOWN,  W  IS. 

April  15,  1886.  16Wtf 


^ CENTS  per  pound,  boxed.  Mnnn 


/III     VonDoni's  Dunham  Brood 
LAI  iFoundation.    Circular  FrecDnilnr 
*W  T.Ij.VouOorn,  Omaha, Neb.  Dcllcr 

12A16t 


EXCELSIOR 

HONEY  EXTRACTORS 

f  In  answer  to  frequent  inquiries 

'ftsij^     for  Extractors  carrying  3  and  4 
*^     I  ingstroth  frames,  we  have  con- 
^]^]^,.^  eluded  to  adopt  these  two  new 
■^^^  sizes.    The  3  frame  basket  is  in  a 
J    L      II^V.  ^Sii  c  in  of  the  same  size  and  style  as 
the  12  frame.    The  4  frame  basket 
IS  in  the  larger  can,  with  the  cone 
ri.  '■Hill  '">r  metal  standard   for  the  basket 

^)^ti^/^        IJIH  t  J  revolve  upon,  leaving  room  un- 
^     'P        ifyM    lerneath  the  basket  for  75  or  80 
FY         llllr!  l*-3.  of  honey.  It  will  becomplete, 
I  l«iffl  ^^■'-^   covers,  and  in  every  way 
^/\{\^'^  i'li  I  lentical,  except  in  size,  with  the 

*ir..nn  Extractor.  i;ix2(),  which  is 
intended  for  any  size  of  frame. 
Excepting  with  the  ^Ji^.iX)  Ex- 
r  iclors.  all  the  different  styles 
ive  strainers  over  the  canal  lead- 
I  [It:  to  the  honey  gate,  and  mova- 
ble siot's  in  the  Comb  Baskets.  The  $8.<,Mj  and 
f  in.(K)  Extractors  have  no  covers. 

For  li  American  frames,  13x13  inches $8  00 

For  2  Langstroth     "  10x18  "      8  00 

For  3  "  "  10x18  "       10  00 

For  4         "  '•  10x18  "      14  00 

For  2  frames  of  any  size,  13x20  "     12  00 

For3       "  ^*  13x20  '       12  00 

For4        '*  "  13X20  "      16  00 

THOS.  U.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAOO,  ILL. 

Dadant'sFouiidiitioii  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 

THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPER'S  ADVISER. 

The  British  Bee  .Journal  is  pablished  every 
Week,  at  Ten  Shillings  and  lOd.  per  annum,  and 
contains  the  best  practical  informiitiou  for  the 
time  being,  showing  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  one  year,  for  $2.73. 

BEE  Hives  amd  Sections.— Send  to  HERR  & 
BEULE,  manufacturers,  Beaver  Dam, Wis.,  for 
price  lists.    CJood  materials.    IjOw  prices.     iOA26t 

rpESTED  Queens.    (Imported  Mother),  |1.25 

1.  each  ;  |12  per  doz.-O.  N.  Baldwin, Ciarksville.Mo. 

4Aly 

Dadanl'sFoundation  Factorr,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


RIBBON  BADGES. 

We  liave  some  ELEGANT 
RIBBON  BADGES,  having 
a  rosette  and  gold  Bee,  for 
bee-keepers'  use  at  Fairs, 
Conventions,  etc.  Price 
50  cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

THOS.  «;.  NEWMAN  A:  SON., 

92.3  &  O'Ji  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


BY  RETURN  MAIL 

Select  Tested    QUEENS,  $1,50  each. 

Warranted  Queens,  75c.    Per  doz.,  SS.OO. 

Strong  three-frame  Nuclei,  with  tested 

Queen,  $2.50  each. 

i^~  All  Queens  strictly  pure  Italians.  _^1 

Address.  .IAS.  F.  'WOOD, 

20A20t  NORTH  PRESCOTT,  MASS. 


Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 


Price,  by  Express.  50  cts. :  by  mail,  65  cts.:  12  in 
the  flat,  and  one  nailed  (13  in  all),  f3.50  ;  50,  in  the 
flat,  H2.00.    Address, 

THOS.  G.  NEIVMAN  ic  SON, 

923  &  025  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MANUFACTORY 

FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others 
with 

HiTCs,  Sections,   Sliippiu^-Crates, 
Supers^  etc., 

of  all  kinds.  Imake  aspecialty  of  LANGSTROTH 
AND  MODEST  HIVES.  Correspondence  with 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address, 

GSORGi:  TAYLOR, 

HAtf  DUNDEE.  Kane  Co..  ILLS. 


NEW  ONE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL. 

f^pniS  new  size  of  our  Tapering 
±  Uoney  Pails  isof  uniform  design 
with  the  other  sizes,  having  the  top 
edge  turned  over,  and  has  a  bail  or 
handle,— making  it  very  convenient 
to  carry.  It  is  weli-made  and,  when 
tilled  with  honey,  makes  a  novel  and 
sittractive  small   package,  that  can 

be  sold  for  20  cents  or  less.    Many 

consumers  will  buy  it  in  order  to  give  the  children 
a  handsome  toy  pail.  PKICE,  75  ceuts  per 
dozen,  or  !$5.00  per  lOO. 

THOS.  G,  NEWlflAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street.       CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GIVN  AWAM 

SEWING  MACHINES, 

100,000 

Kewest  and  Best. 

Illa.'k  ^V,^IIlut, 
Dn.pl.eaf  Talilo 
Cover  3  Drawers 
and  rull   Set  of   At 
taeliments,  only  8U.  BO. 
Cash    or  FKEC  for 
SO  Sr^•lcribers  to 


freehomls 

Unitef!  States. 

HowtoGetThem. 
WheiL-  tu  Invest 
Money  or  find  Eni- 
ployment.toldinthe 
inostwidely-oirciila- 
toil  pftperpubli^hed. 
l'rir,.$i.OO.  Snulto 
CHICAGO,  IlL, 

For  Siiinplo  Copv  of 

THE  WESTERN  WORLD. 


BEESWAX. 

We  pay  »Oc.  perlb.,  dellTered  here,  lor  yellow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mistakes,  ine  shipper's  name 
Bhonldalways  be  on  each  package. 

THOS.  6.  NEWMAN  *  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,     CHIOAQO,  ILL. 


Dadaut's  I'ouiulatioii  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 

Vanden  ort  Foundation  Mill. 

6  luch,  Price,  $20.00. 

It  makes  the  finest  extra  thin  Foundation  for 
comb  honey.    For  Sale  by 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923  &9123  West  Madison  Street,     CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 


mniL    July  21, 1886,    1,29, 


We  Have  Received  a  photograph  of 
the  apiary  of  Mr.  John  H.  Thornton,  of 
Lima.  Ills.  It  shows  140  colonies  of  bees, 
but  he  says  there  are  more  oyer  the  hedge- 
lence.  That  is  pretty  well  for  a  young  man 
of  25  summers— and  unmarried,  too.  He 
says  he  has  been  making  bee-keeping  his 
special  business  for  si.ic  years,  and  that  the 
prospect  is  good  for  this  year's  crop  to 
amount  to  eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds. 
We  have  put  It  in  our  office  album. 


Tbe  Election  of  officers  for  the  Union 
resulted  in  an  average  majority  of  over  100 
in  favor  of  the  officers  of  last  year.  All  the 
votes  which  were  not  for  the  re-election  of 
last  year's  officers  were  very  scattering  ;  no 
one  receiving  over  a  dozen  votes,  and  it 
would  be  quite  uninteresting  to  publish  the 
list  of  names.  There  were  several  "  blanks," 
eitherwholly  or  inpart ;  the  only  unanimous 
vote  being  that  for  manager.  This  must  be 
Interpreted  as  a  unanimous  vote  of  con- 
fidence in,  and  indorsement  of  all  his 
official  acts  during  the  past  year.  He  accepts 
it  as  such,  and  while  he  would  have  wel- 
comed any  good  manager  as  his  successor, 
the  unanimity  exhibited  by  the  vote  nerves 
him  up  to  continue  the  battle  and  "flghtlt 
out  on  that  line,"  cost  what  it  may. 


The  Aii8tro-Gemiaii  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  meets  this  year  in  Troppan, 
Austria.  We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a 
"very  pressing  invitation  to  be  present,  and 
■would  be  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity  were  it  possible  to  do  so— but 
that  is  out  of  the  question,  we  are  sorry  to 
say.  Mr.  C.  Ernst  Muhlan,  at  Troppan,  has 
also  very  kindly  urged  us  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  make  his  residence  our  home 
during  the  convention.  We  should  enjoy 
that  very  much,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  for  us  to  renew  the  acquaintances 
made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Austro-German 
and  other  European  conventions  of  seven 
years  ago  ;  but  we  dare  not  entertain  the 
thought.  We  feel  very  sorry  to  decline,  but 
It  must  be  so,  and  we  bow  submissively  to 
circumstances. 


The  CalU'ornlii  Fi-iiU-Uccn   LawKUit 

in  San  Bernardiuo,  has  been  again  decided 
against  the  bees.  It  was  taken  to  the 
Superior  Court  on  an  appeal,  and  Mr.  Ilohn 
writes  us  that  his  attorney  says  that  the 
decision  really  beats  tbe  respondent  as  well 
as  the  appellant,  and  that  it  will  probably 
rest  therd.  We  have  advised  Mr.  Bohn  to 
make  no  move  unless  the  fruit-meu  make 
such  necessary.  They  expressed  consider- 
able surprise  that  the  National  Bee-Keepers' 
Union  had  a  hand  in  the  suit,  and  we 
imagine  they  will  not  be  so  anxious  to  fight 
the  whole  fraternity  as  they  were  to  annoy 
one  member  of  it.  The  expenses  of  the  suit 
and  appeal  have  amounted  to  $384. .50  ;  of 
this  the  Union  has  paid  one-half  and  Mr. 
Bohn  the  other  half.  We  shall  now  let  the 
matter  rest,  unless  the  fruit-men  make  a 
stir.  We  have  not  yet  received  the  judge's 
decision.  When  it  comes  we  will  publish  it. 
Mr.  Bohn  remarks  thus  concerning  some 
of  the  advice  that  has  been  ottered  by  some 
of  our  correspondents  : 

As  to  Mr.  Heddon's  article,  where  he 
speaks  of  compromise,  I  think  I  can  stand 
the  test  in  this  case.  I  have  allowed  these 
very  fruit-growers  to  run  two  large  irrigat- 
ing ditches  through  difi'erent  parts  of  my 
place,  without  charging  them  any  damages. 
As  to  Mr.  Hutchinson's  article  about  bees 
troubling  grapes  but  for  a  few  days,  it  is  a 
mistake,  as  there  are  two  crops  to  dry.  In 
from  ten  to  twenty  days  of  the  first  drying, 
the  second  comes.  The  latter  dries  in  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  days,  if  they  dry  at  all, 
which  they  do  not  always  do.  I  have  known 
them  to  be  stacked  up  ten  trays  high  for  a 
week  at  a  time  on  account  of  foggy  and 
rainy  weather,  until  they  resembled  a  grape 
skin  full  of  fermented  juice  and  were 
thrown  away. 

So  I,  recognizing  the  impossibility  of  con- 
fining ray  bees  to  keep  them  from  the  fruit, 
offered  to  remove  my  bees  if  they  would 
buy  my  place,  asking  them  but  one  hundred 
dollars  more  than  I  paid  for  it  two  years 
before.  They  then  offered  me  twenty-five 
dollars  less  than  my  price,  at  the  same  time 
making  use  of  this  bluff,'  that  I  could  not 
keep  bees  on  the  place  anyway,  when  I 
told  them  that  I  thought  I  could,  and  that  I 
would  keep  them  there  as  long  as  the  law 
allowed  me  to  do  so  ;  saying  also  that  if  I 
could  not  keep  them  there  I  could  not  keep 
them  anywhere  lawfully. 


Sending  Qneens  to  Canada  by  mail  is 
a  matter  that  may  be  arranged  in  the  new 
treaty  soon  to  be  made  between  the  United 
States  and  Canaila.  On  page  4.59  the  Hon. 
N.  J. Hammond, Congressman  from  Georgia, 
promises  to  aid  us  in  getting  the  matter 
straightened  out. 

The  Canadian  Bee  Journal,  in  its  last  issue, 
promises  to  see  that  no  obstructions  are 
made  on  the  Canadian  side.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Cuthbertson,  of  the  Toronto  postoffice,  says 
that  he  finds  nothing  to  hinder  bees  from 
being  sent  in  the  mails,  when  coming  from 
the  United  States.  He  also  says  that  the 
Inspectors  of  Customs  there  have  not  been 
notified  of  any  restrictions,  etc.  He  has 
also  written  to  the  Canadian  Postal  Depart- 
ment about  it,  and  has  received  this  reply  : 

Sir  :— I  have  to  inform  you  that  the 
Department  does  not  object  to  the  bringing 
ot  queen-bees  into  Canada  by  mail,  provided 
they  are  put  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  guard 
against  their  causing  any  inconvenience  or 
damage  in  the  handling  of  the  mail. 

This  shows  that  the  trouble  comes  from 
the  over-otBciousness  of  the  officials  on  this 
side  of  the  line,  which  we  expect  will  soon 
be  over-ruled,  by  the  influences  already 
brought  to  bear  on  them— the  National  Bee- 
Keepers'  Union  and  its  friends. 


Earthquakes    In    Ne»v  Zealand.- On 

June  9,  the  luitivcs  of  Faranza,  Auckland, 
were  awakened  at  2  a.m.  by  repeated  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning,  which  continued  at 
rapid  intervals  up  to  4  a.m.,  when  a  tremen- 
dous oarthijuake  occurred,  followed  quickly 
by  others.  The  earthquakes  continued  to 
follow  one  another  in  quick  succession  up 
to  7  a.m.,  when  a  leadon-colorcd  cloud  was 
observed  advancing  from  the  south,  spread- 
ing out  until  it  covered  the  sky.  While  still 
moving  it  burst  with  the  sound  of  thunder, 
and  shortly  after  showers  of  fine  dust  began 
falling.    An  exchange  says  : 

The  severity  of  the  shocks  led  many  of  the 
people  to  believe  that  the  island  would  sink 
into  the  sea.  The  sensation  experienced  is 
said  to  have  been  fearful  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Immediately  after  the  flrst  shock  the 
inhabitants  rushed  frantically  in  all  direc- 
tions. When  the  second  shook  came  the 
entire  country  for  miles  around  was  lit  up 
by  the  glare  from  a  volcano  which  had 
suddenly  burst  into  activity.  The  scene 
was  as  grand  as  it  was  awful.  Huge  volumes 
of  smoke,  illuminated  with  flames,  simul- 
taneously burst  forth  from  a  range  of 
mountains  over  sixty  miles  in  length,  and 
above  the  smoke  could  be  seen  huge  masses 
of  fire  resembling  meteors  rushing  through 
the  sky. 

For  the  first  time  in  tradition  the  extinct 
volcano  of  Ruapeha  was  awakened  into 
activity.  The  entire  country,  over  an  extent 
of  120  miles  loug  by  20  in  breadth,  was 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  flame  and  hot, 
crumbling  soil,  which  in  places  rose  to  the 
height  of  4,000  feet,  capped  at  the  highest 
point  by  the  Tekopha  Geyser,  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  grandest  in  the  world. 

Numerous  small  villages  were  totally 
destroyed.  Wairoa  was  covered  to  a  depth 
of  ten  feet  with  dust  and  ashes.  One 
hundred  and  seventy  persons  are  known  to 
have  lost  their  lives.  The  loss  of  cattle 
starved  to  death  from  the  destruction  ot 
pastures  by  the  dust  is  very  heavy,  and 
great  distress  exists  throughout  all  the 
Auckland  Lake  district.  In  most  cases 
where  bodies  were  found  they  were  dead. 


Signor   Agostlno    mona,    one    of   the 

most  extensive  queen-breeders  of  Italy, 
died  at  Bellinzona,  Tessin,  Italy,  on  May  28, 
1886,  after  a  short  illness.  Signor  Mona  was 
a  distinguished  apiarist,  and  a  noted  author. 
He  was  a  pains-taking  student  of  apicultural 
science,  and  a  professor  of  languages — 
speaking  fluently  French,  German  and 
Italian.  Signor  Mona  was  known  quite 
extensively  a  quarter  ot  a  century  ago 
among  the  apiarists  of  America,  as  the 
breeder  of  many  of  the  imported  queens 
which  were  then  received  ou  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  What  a  change— a  quarter 
of  a  century  makes  !  How  many  ot  those 
who  were  then  prominent  in  the  apicultural 
world,  have  passed  beyond  the  stage  of 
action  1 


"A  inountaln  of  Strength"  is  what 
the  Canadian  Bee  Journal  calls  the  "Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers'  Union."  In  the  last 
issue  of  that  paper,  the  editors  remark 
thus  : 

That  the  Bee-Keepers'  "  Union  "  is  in  Itself 
a  mountain  of  strength  to  the  bee-keepers 
ot  the  United  States,  is  a  fact  beyond  dis- 
pute. The  postal  laws  were  so  construed 
during  the  past  month  that  a  few  bees  were 
not  permitted  to  go  with  the  queen  by  mail, 
and  this  meant  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
that  the  traffic  in  "queens  by  mail  "  was  put 
an  end  to.  Thanks  to  the  "  Union"  and  the 
efforts  of  one  or  two  influential  gentlemen 
outside,  the  barrier  has  now  been  removed, 
and  the  necessary  attendants  allowed  trans- 
mission along  with  the  queen. 
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Eeplies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


[It  is  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  in  this  Department  in  less  time 
than  one  month.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them ;  ^et  them  returned,  and  then  find 
space  for  them  in  the  JOUKNAI..  If  you  are 
in  a  "  hurry "  for  replies,  do  not  ask  for 
them  to  be  inserted  here.— Ed.1 


Ants  anil  Sliafliiig  Hives, 

Query,  No.  280.-1.  What  harm  do  ants 
in  bee-hives?  0.  Is  there  any  danger  of 
having  too  much  shade  for  bees  under 
spreading  beech-trees  where  the  sun  only 
reaches  the  hives  very  early  in  the  morning 
and  late  in  the  evening  ?— W.  J.  A. 

1.  See  ansvser  to  Query,  No.  279.  2. 
I  think  not.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

1.  They  annoy  the  bees  when  the 
hives  are  opened.  2.  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  thinlc  not.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

1.  None  at  all,  but  they  bother  the 
apiarist.  2.  No,  if  they  have  a  good 
flight-passage.— Dadant  &  Son. 

Ants  do  not  injure  my  bees  so  far 
as  their  prosperity  is  concerned,  but 
it  makes  bees  cross  and  disagreeable 
when  annoyed  by  the  presence  of 
ants.— G.  \V  .  Demakee. 

I  cannot  say  that  they  do  unless 
they  consume  some  honey.  I  think 
they  act  as  scavengers,  I  have  kept 
them  away  by  putting  tansy  in  and 
around  the  hives.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

1.  See  answer  to  Query,  No.  279.  2. 
Not  during  June,  July  or  August, 
but  I  would  not  like  it  in  the  spring 
or  fall.  I  use  and  prefer  a  movable 
shade.— jAjiES  Heddon. 

1.  The  small  ones  do  no  harm  ex- 
cept to  annoy  the  apiarist.  One  kind 
of  our  large  black  ants  will  gnaw  into 
the  wood  of  the  hive,  and  if  molested 
they  will  fasten  to  the  bees'  legs  so 
securely  that  the  bees  cannot  get  rid 
of  them.  This  kind  of  ant  I  kill  when 
they  are  found.  2.  Bees  thrive  better 
in  the  sun.  Too  much  shade  is  a 
detriment.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

].  Ants  have  been  plentiful  in  my 
apiary  at  times,  but  have  never 
harmed  strong  colonies,  as  I  could 
see.  2.  I  prefer  a  board  for  shade, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  trees  will  do 
any  harm  in  the  heated  season.  In 
winter  they  will  probably  do  no  harm 
as  the  bare  limbs  will  not  shade  the 
hive  to  any  extent.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

1.  Usually  they  do  little  or  no  harm. 
In  the  South,  however,  they  are  said 
to  worry  bees,  and  sometimes  even  to 
kill  the  queen.  I  keep  them  away  as 
given  in  Query,  No.  279.  By  using 
poisoned  syrup  in  a  vessel  so  made 


that  ants  can  enter  it,  but  not  bees, 
the  ants  are  easily  killed.  2.  I  believe 
that  shade-boards  are  better.  Such 
shade  as  mentioned  makes  it  too 
damp.— A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  They  crawl  over  one's  hands  and 
bite  when  opening  the  hive ;  they  also 
bite  the  bees.  At  other  times  they 
seem  to  do  no  harm.  2.  I  have  had 
hives  become  moldy  from  too  mucb 
shade.  The  hives  may  be  kept  so 
cool  that  more  bees  must  stay  at 
home  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  hive 
than  if  the  sun  shone  on  the  hives 
longer.— C.  C.  Miller. 


(Jetting  Rid  Of  Laying  Worte, 

Query,  IVo.  28I.—What  is  the  best  way 
to  get  rid  of  a  laying  worker  when  it  once 
becomes  established  in  a  hive  ?— L.  J.  M. 

Introduce  a  good  fertile  queen  by 
caging  her  48  hours. — A.  J.  Cook. 

Break  the  colony  up  and  establish  a 
new  one,  is  the  quickest  and  clieapest 
in  the  end.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Give  a  comb  or  two  of  brood  and 
the  adhering  bees,  and  introduce  a 
queen.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Put  in  a  small  swarm,  queen  and 
all,    or  introduce   a   cheap   queen. — 

DADANT  &  SON. 

This  is  quite  a  long  story ;  two 
efficient  methods  are  given  in  my 
book,  '•  Success  in  Bee-Culture." — 
James  Heddon. 

Keep  the  bees  supplied  with  all  the 
brood  they  can  cover  till  they  rear  a 
queen ;  or  unite  them  with  a  colony 
having  a  good  queen.— C.  C.  Miller. 

Take  the  frames  a  few  rods  away, 
shake  off  all  the  bees,  and  give  them 
empty  combs  with  one  of  young  brood 
in  all  stages  if  possible ;  or  better 
still,  give  them  a  queen  or  a  queen- 
cell  ready  to  open.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

Remove  the  combs  with  bees  ad- 
hering to  your  comb-box,  and  supply 
their  place  with  two  or  more  frames 
of  hatching  brood  with  accompanying 
bees.  Now  carry  the  combs  in  the 
comb-box  a  few  rods  away,  and  shake 
the  bees  down  on  the  ground  and  let 
them  shift  for  themselves.  I  have 
never  seen  this  plan  fail.  They  will 
now  accept  a  cell  or  queen  as  readily 
as  any  other  colony  or  nucleus. — G. 
W.  Demaree. 

If  desirable  to  save  the  colony  I 
should  change  places  with  a  strong 
colony  and  give  a  fertile  queen. 
Where  but  few  bees  are  left,  I  should 
take  away  the  combs  if  it  was  not 
convenient  to  unite  them  with  two  or 
more  nuclei.  This  latter  plan  never 
fails,  but  the  queen  must  be  intro- 
duced in  the  usual  way  by  caging. — 

G.  L.  TiNIiER. 

I  have  had  experience  with  only 
one  laying  worker,  and  I  got  rid  of 
that  one  by  introducing  a  queen  to 
the  colony."  Probably  the  best  way  is 
to  break  the  colony  up,  giving  a  frame 
of  comb  and  adhering  bees,  each  to 


as  many  colonies  as  there  are  frames. 
—J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 


Oneens  Mating  in  tlie  Hives. 

Query,  No.  282.— Will  queens  leave  the 
hive  with  swarms  before  they  are  fertilized? 
2.  If  their  wings  are  clipped  at  the  time  of 
swarming,  will  they  mate  in  the  hive  ? — T.A. 

i.  Yes.    2.  No.— James  Heddon. 

1.  Yes.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

].  Y'es.    2.  No.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

1.  Y'es.    2.  No.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

1.  Yes.  2.  I  think  not.  —  W.  Z. 
Hutchinson. 

1.  Yes.    2.  No.— Dadant  &  Son. 

1.  Y^es.  2.  Not  generally.—  A.  J. 
Cook. 

1.  Yes.    2.  No.— C.  C.  Miller. 

1.  Y'"es,  all  after-swarms  have 
virgin  queens.  If  you  clip  their  wings 
before  they  are  mated  they  will  never 
mate  in  the  natural  way.  They  never 
mate  in  the  hive— never.  —  G.  W. 
Demaree. 

The  fecundated  queen  leaves  with 
the  prime  swarm  ;  a  second  swarm 
always  has  an  unfecundated  queen. 
If  the  so-called  second-swarm  does 
not  issue  till  its  queen  has  mated  with 
a  drone,  that  swarm  is  a  prime 
swarm,  although  the  second  one  out 
of  the  same  hive.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 


Home  Market  for  Honey. 


t^B~  To  create  Honey  Markets  in  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "  Why  Eat 
Honey"  (only  .iO  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  demand  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Single  copy,  5  cts. ;  per  doz.,  40  cts.  ;  per 
hundred,  $2.50*  Fi^•e  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $15,00. 

On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "  Presented  by," 
etc.  (giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  scatters  them). 

To  give  away  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine "  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 


tg^  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journal 
will  be  sent  FREE  upon  application.  Anyone 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview, by  sending  the  names  to  this  oifice, 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 


AVben  Reneiving  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
JoiTRNAL.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bee  Journal  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions — with  54.00 — 
direct  to  this  office.  It  will  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 
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Explanatory.— The  Hgures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  aftf.u,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring:  aud  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  center  of  the  State  named; 
6  north  of  the  center;  9  south;  O*  east; 
♦O  west;  and  this  6  northeast:  ^  northwest: 
t>* southeast;  and  P  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


For  tne  American  Bee  JoumaL 

Extra  Colonies  or  Manimilatioii,  WMcli  ? 


G.    M.  DOOLITTLE. 


Not  long  ago  a  friend  from  the 
eastern  part  of  this  State  wrote  me 
that  he  was  going  to  keep  more  bees 
than  he  tiad  formerly  kept,  and  do 
less  work  with  them,  for  he  believed 
that  double  the  number  of  colonies 
would  give  him  fully  as  much  if  not 
more  honey  than  he  had  been  getting, 
even  if  he  did  not  manipulate  them 
at  all.  lie  said  that  he  believed  that 
the  system  of  management  whicli  I 
recommended  caused  a  greater 
amount  of  extra  labor  and  manipula- 
tion than  there  was  any  use  of,  and 
henceforth  he  should  adopt  exactly 
the  reverse  of  what  I  gave  in  the 
bee-papers,  and  put  more  bees  into 
his  field,  so  that  he  would  get  the 
same  amount  of  surplus  as  before, 
with  very  little  labor.  All  that  would 
be  required  would  be  the  investing  of 
a  little  more  capital  in  the  shape  of 
hives,  etc. ;  that  I  was  falling  behind 
the  times,  and  soon  would  be,  if  I 
was  not  already,  the  only  one  who 
would  work  on  the  plan  he  had  pre- 
viously used. 

I  have  not  quoted  his  words,  but  I 
have  given  the  substance  of  his  letter. 
As  this  came  from  a  friend  who  was 
well  meaning  toward  me,  it  behooved 
me  to  consider  the  matter  a  little,  and 
if  I  were  on  the  wrong  track  to  get 
right.  After  carefully  looking  the 
matter  over  I  believe  that  there  is 
one  item  regarding  these  extra  colo- 
nies which  the  advocates  of  it  forget, 
that  is  great  enough  to  more  than 
pay  for  the  manipulation,  so  that  the 
investing  of  capital  in  more  hives  for 
the  extra  number  is  worse  than 
thrown  away.  The  item  I  allude  to 
is  that  each  of  the  extra  colonies  put 
in  a  lield  in  order  to  secure  the  honey- 
secretion  from  a  given  area  with  but 
little  or  no  manipulation,  costs  at 
least  60  pounds  of  honey  each  year  to 
support.  The  question  is,  which  is 
the  cheaper,  a  little  extra  manipula- 
tion, or  the  extra  colonies,  hives,  etc., 
and  tlie  honey  that  they  consume  '/ 

Suppose  that  100  colonies  produce 
an  average  yield  of  50  pounds  each, 
and  by  so  doing  secure  all  the  nectar 
in  a  field,  year  by  year.  This  will 
make  .5,000  pounds  of  surplus  as  our 


share  of  the  field,  while  each  of  the 
100  colonies  will  use  GO  pounds,or  6,000 
pounds  as  a  whole,  as  their  share  to 
carry  them  through  the  year.  Thus 
we  fail  to  get  one-half  or  the  honey 
from  our  lield,  by  employing  an  extra 
number  of  colonies. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  employ 
the  "  manipulation  "  or  economy  plan, 
wliich  our  English  friends  do,  of 
getting  the  same  amount  of  produce 
off  an  acre  of  land  that  we  Americans 
do  from  three  or  four,  we  shall  find 
our  statement  thus:  11,000  pounds  is 
the  product  of  our  field  ;  50  colonies 
are  all  that  are  needed  with  good 
manipulation  to  get  it.  Then  50  colo- 
nies must  use  3,000  pounds  of  this  for 
their  support,  leaving  8,t)00  pounds  for 
the  manipulator.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  manipulator  gets  3,000  pounds  of 
honey  for  his  manipulation,  and  uses 
little  if  any  more  time  than  he  would 
use  on  the  100  without  manipulation  ; 
hence  from  the  stand-point  of  over- 
stocking a  field,  my  system  is  3,000 
pounds  ahead  of  my  friend's  plan  of 
keeping  an  extra  number  of  colonies. 
The  same  holds  good,  be  the  number 
kept  great  or  small. 

A  man  can  care  for  one-half  the 
number  of  colonies  on  my  plan  as 
easily  as  he  can  for  double  the  num- 
ber on  my  friend's  plan,  and  thissame 
one-half  will  give  the  apiarist  as  good 
results  in  dollars  and  cents  as  will  the 
whole  of  my  friend's,  and  save  the 
extra  honey  consumed  by  the  extra 
one-half  of  the  number  of  bees,  as 
clean  gain  to  the  bee-keeper.  This  is 
not  mere  fancy,  but  facts  which  the 
success  of  the  two  plans  prove,  as  will 
be  obvious  to  all  who  have  closely 
watched  the  reports  in  our  bee-papers 
for  the  past  ten  years. 

My  friend  says  that  I  am  the  only 
one,  or  soon  will  be,  who  is  working 
on  ray  plan,  and  that  I  am  falling  be- 
hind the  times— as  if  that  detracted 
from  it.  I  care  not  whether  I  am 
behind  the  times  or  ahead  of  them,  so 
long  as  my  plans  give  me  a  larger  yield 
of  honey  for  the  colonies  kept  and 
labor  performed,  year  after  year,  than 
do  the  plans  of  those  who  recommend 
keeping  an  extra  number  of  colonies 
with  little  or  no  manipulation. 

While  at  a  large  bee-convention  not 
many  years  ago,  as  the  proprietor  of 
a  large  api,arv  (which  numbered  nearly 
1,000  colonies)  was  telling  of  his  plans 
of  working,  a  man  sitting  by  my  side 
kept  whispering  to  me.  I  chided  him 
and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  anxious 
to  hear  the  plans  adopted  by  so  large 
an  apiarist.  His  reply  was,  "  Why 
should  I  care  for  his  plans  so  long  as 
I  succeed  in  getting  on  an  average  each 
year  more  honey  from  my  200  colonies 
than  he  does  from  his  thousand.  Two 
hundred  colonies  properly  worked 
will  give  more  honey  to  the  apiarist 
than  1,000  will  not  so  worked."  I 
could  quote  others  who  I  know  are 
working  on  the  same  plan  that  I  do, 
believing  that  by  so  doing  they  can 
secure  the  greatest  amount  of  income 
with  the  least  capital  and  labor,  but 
that  would  not  necessarily  help  the 
plan  any. 

I  ask  no  one  to  use  any  of  the  plans 
that  I  give  in  the  bee-papers,  unless 
he  or  she  chooses,  tor  the  matter  of 


being  alone  has  little  weight  with  me. 
I  simply  give  the  jilans  I  use  to  ac- 
complish given  results,  and  all  are 
free  to  use  them  or  let  them  alone,  as 
they  see  fit ;  neither  do  I  give  them 
because  I  have  a  supply  business 
back  of  them  that  needs  bolstering 
up,  for  1  manufacture  no  supplies  for 
sale,  but  I.give  them  to  others  as  part 
payment  for  the  debt  I  owe  to  those 
who  wrote  years  ago,  and  to  whose 
writings  I  owe  the  success  I  have  had 
in  bee-culture. 

My  plans  are  often  called  expensive, 
and  my  hive  and  fixtures  complicated; 
but  I  believe  there  is  as  little  labor 
and  cash  outlay  by  my  plan  of  pro- 
ducing $1,000  worth  of  comb  honey  as 
any  plan  in  existence.  As  proof,  I 
will  say  that  from  less  than  .50  colo- 
nies of  bees  (spring  count)  I  have 
cleared  over  $1,000  each  year,  for  the 
past  13  years,  taken  as  an  average.  I 
have  not  hired  13  days'  labor  in  that 
time  in  the  apiary,  nor  had  any 
apprentices  or  students  to  do  the 
work  for  me,  although  I  have  had 
many  applications  from  those  who 
wished  to  spend  a  season  with  me. 
Besides  my  labor  with  the  bees  I  take 
care  of  my  garden  and  a  small  farm 
(29  acres) ;  have  charge  of  my  father's 
estate  ;  run  my  own  shop  and  steam 
engine,  sawing  sections,  hives,  honey- 
crates,  etc.,  for  myself  and  neighbors  ; 
write  for  seven  different  papers,  and 
answer  a  host  of  correspondence. 

The  old  saying  is,  '^The  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,"  and  so 
I  now  say,  as  I  have  said  before  in 
these  columns,  that  all  I  have  to 
recommend  the  plans  I  use,  is  the 
success  attained  by  them. 

Borodino,©  N.  Y. 

For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Does  Bee-Keening  Pay  ?  etc. 

J.  H.   ANDRE. 


This  question  is  often  discussed  at 
conventions  and  by  apicultural  papers, 
and  probably  no  avocation  has  so 
much  difference  in  opinions  in  regard 
to  profit  and  loss  as  bee-keeping  ;  also, 
if  we  look  into  the  wide  range  of 
circumstances  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  answering  this  question, 
we  do  not  wonder  at  the  various  opin- 
ions in  regard  to  it. 

First  of  all  in  bee-keeping,  is  a 
place  for  an  apiary  easily  accessible 
to  and  fro  for  the  bees,  not  blocked 
with  trees  or  buildings.  Some  may 
succeed  well  in  such  places,  but  they 
would  succeed  far  better  if  the  bees 
were  given  a  free  chance.  Second, 
is  a  nlace  sheltered  from  high  winds  ? 
Third,  is  there  an  outlying  pasturage? 
and  if  possible  to  the  westward,  for 
bees  will  not  thrive  as  well  that  have 
to  go  eastward  for  their  supply  of 
stores,  as  nearly  all  of  our  heavy 
showers  are  from  the  west,  and  bees 
that  go  eastward  do  not  get  warning 
at  all  times  to  reach  the  hive  and  are 
caught  in  the  storm ;  and  if  late  in 
the  day  and  a  cold  night  many  die. 
Add  to  these  a  skilled  apiarist,  and  in 
a  good  season  success  is  certain. 

I  quite  often  hear  the  expression, 
"  Why,  John,  your  bees  do  well.  You 
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make  bee-keeping  pay.  Well,  there 
is  more  money  in  bees  for  the  same 
amount  invested  than  anything  else  in 
the  world."  O,  blissful  ignorance  !  I 
have  tried  it  and  know  that  it  my 
health  would  admit  I  could  make 
more  chopping  cord-wood,  peeling 
tan-bark,  hewing  railroad  ties,  or  any 
branch  of  farming.  And  bee-keeping 
is  no  easy  work  either  ;  but  there  is 
one  thing  about  it  for  one  iu  poor 
health,  the  work,  with  the  exception 
of  marketing  honey,  is  all  at  home ; 
but  to  the  one  who  intends  to  start 
in  bee-keeping  to  get  rid  of  work,  let 
me  say,  do  not  start  at  all ;  it  is  the 
most  weary,  watching  occupation  of 
any  I  ever  tried.  Making  maple  sugar 
in  the  backwoods,  and  carrying  sap 
by  hand,  is  fun  by  the  side  of  bee- 
keeping. Only  for  experimenting  I 
should  have  quit  before  this;  as  it  is, 
I  keep  only  a  few  colonies.  The 
poison  left  in  the  system  by  the  stings 
of  the  bees,  I  am  satisfied  sow  seed 
for  many  diseases,  especially  of  the 
nerves. 

Two  years  ago  a  neighbor  called  on 
me  one  evening  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  and  said  :  "  My  wife  wants  me 
to  purchase  some  bees,  and  has  per- 
suaded me  to  come  and  see  you  as  to 
how  the  business  pays.  "  This  man 
was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  I 
quickly  answered,  "  It  will  not  pay 
you."  He  seemed  greatly  surprised 
until  I  explained  that  the  grim  and 
dirt  necessary  to  his  occupation  the 
bees  would  not  like,  and  his  customers 
would  not  like  to  wait  for  him  to 
attend  the  bees,  either,  when  they 
were  in  a  hurry.  He  concluded  that 
he  did  not  want  any  bees.; 

MAIIKETING  HONEY. 

One  of  the  greatest  curses  upon 
bee-keeping  is  the  holding  of  honey 
by  some  until  fall  or  spring.  I  went 
to  market  with  my  first  lot  of  honey 
on  June  20,  and  had  hard  work  to 
dispose  of  it  on  account  of  so  much 
old  honey.  Now  it  might  just  as  well 
be  shoved  through  as  to  keep  the 
market  full  of  old  honey,  and  one 
year's  product  putting  a  curse  on  the 
next. 

Some  prefer  a  few  sections  in  a 
case  well  Blled  with  honey,  instead  of 
a  case  full  of  sections  half-filled  with 
comb;  I  will  take  the  latter  every 
time,  two  to  one,  tor  early  honey  the 
next  season. 

In  my  article  on  page  408,  third 
column,  and  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
lines,  it  should  read  '"  an  easy  prey 
for  uorms,"  instead  of  "  for  swarms." 

Lockwood,9  jS.  Y. 

New  York  World. 

Descrintion  of  the  Carniolan  Bees, 

niANK  BENTON. 


The  bees  of  Carniola  are  noted  for 
their  great  gentleness.  They  only 
rarely  resent  manipulation,  and  need 
very  little  smoke  to  subjugate  them. 
It  might  be  thought  that  they  were 
lacking  in  pronounced  qualities,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  they  show  decided 
traits  peculiar  to  themselves  and  ac- 
companied by  distinctive    markings. 


and  are  therefore  as  justly  entitled  as 
any  bees  found  in  Europe  to  be  called 
an  established  race. 

The  typical,  select  Carniolan  queen 
has  a  deep  copper  or  bronze-colored 
abdomen,  thorax  thickly  set  with  gray 
fuzz,  large,  strong  wings  and  a  large, 
stout-looking  body.  Carniolan  queens 
are  larger,  on  the  average,  than  those 
of  any  other  race,  having  especially 
broad  abdomens.  Some  queens  are 
quite  dark,  even  attaining  with  age  a 
shining  Jet  color.  Such  queens, 
though  themselves  resembling  queens 
of  the  common  race,  do  not  produce 
bees  in  any  way  inferior  to  other  Car- 
niolan queens.  Also  pure  Carniolan 
queens  are  occasionally  met  with 
which  are  as  yellow  as  Italians;  yet 
they  invariably  produce  workers  and 
drones  which  are  distinctively  Carnio- 
lan. 

In  all  parts  of  Carniola  some  queens 
are  found  which  produce  bees  having 
the  first  segment  of  the  abdomen 
somewhat  rusty-red  in  color,  and  they 
are  as  often  seen  among  the  finest  and 
most  prolific  queens  as  among  those 
of  any  other  grade.  Nevertheless, 
variation  in  color  and  quality  is  less 
with  Carniolans  in  their  native  land 
than  with  Italians  iu  Italy.  Yellow 
workers  are  not  found  in  Carniola, 
while  black  bees— natives,  too,  are  not 
imported— exist  in  Italy.  The  re- 
markable size  and  general  bronze 
color  of  Carniolan  queens,  in  contrast 
with  the  grayness  of  their  progeny, 
make  it  easy  to  find  them  on  the 
combs.  They  are  exceedingly  prolific, 
and  herein  lies  one  of  the  very  valu- 
able qualities  of  this  race. 

The  drones  are  veritable  "  gray- 
coats,"  and  stout,  active  fellows,  hav- 
ing especially  large  wings. 

Carniolan  workers  are  silver-gray  in 
color,  large-bodied  and  strong- winged. 
The  thick  fuzz  of  the  abdomen  is  dis- 
posed in  light-colored  bands,  and  as 
dark  drab  is  the  ground  color  of  the 
bee  the  effect  is  a  decidedly  ringed 
appearance. 

The  following  are  the  good  qualities 
of  the  Carniolans :  1.  The  race  is  a 
prolific,  well-established  one.  2.  The 
workers  are  gentler  than  any  other 
bees.  3.  They  submit  more  readily 
than  other  bees  upon  the  application 
of  a  small  amount  of  smoke.  4.  They 
are  excellent  comb-builder§,  and  their 
sealed  combs  are  of  snowy  whiteness. 
5.  They  gather  very  little  propolis.  6. 
Colonies  in  a  normal  condition  are 
vigorous  defenders  of  their  hives. 
The  workers  are  the  largest  bees  of 
the  species  Apis  vuUfica,  and  their  in- 
dividual strength  is  greater  than  of 
other  honey-bees.  7.  Carniolans  clus- 
ter very  compactly  and  quietly,  and 
winter  remarkably  well.  8.  Queens, 
workers  and  drones  are  more  beautiful 
than  those  of  common  bees. 

Their  faults  are,  sofaraslknow  :  1. 
When  made  queenless  they  are  thrown 
into  great  excitement  and  neglect  at 
first  to  defend  their  hives  well.  2. 
They  are  slightly  more  disposed  to 
rob  during  honey-dearths,  than  are 
Italians,  though  far  less  troublesome 
in  this  respect  than  blacks,  or  Italians 
crossed  with  blacks. 

Some  might  be  disposed  to  bring  up 
as  a  grave  fault  the  disposition  which 


Carniolans  frequently  show  to  cast 
numerous  swarms.  1  believe  this  dis- 
position in  any  race  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  prolificness  of  the 
queens  ;  in  fact  it  is,  with  all  races, 
greater  in  proportion  as  the  queens 
are  prolific.  Prolificness  in  queens  is 
the  bee-keeper's  corner-stone.  Swarm- 
ing is  nature's  escape  for  the  surplus 
strength  of  the  colony,  and  the  bee- 
master  has  but  to  direct  this  force. 
Whoever  cannot  do  this,  is  not  a  mas- 
ter in  the  art.  This,  to  some,  seem- 
ingly "  bad  trait  "  is  preferable,  there- 
fore, to  one  of  the  most  indispensable 
qualities— prolificness  of  queens — and 
is  implied  and  properly  included  under 
the  seventh  point  above. 


It  has  been  objected  by  people  who 
claimed  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
bee-keeping,  and  even  to  know  a  good 
deal  about  foreign  races,  that  •'  they 
could  not  tell  Carniolans  from  com- 
mon bees."  Such  persons  will  find 
there  is  still  something  for  them  to 
learn.  A  number  of  writers  have 
said  that  they  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  the  black  bees  only  by 
an  expert.  This  is  not  true  ot  the 
ones  I  have  seen.  There  is  very  near- 
ly as  much  diflerence  between  them 
and  "  blacks "  as  there  is  between 
them  and  the  Italians,  and  we  think 
any  child  twelve  years  old  would  be 
made  to  see  this  as  soon  as  its  atten- 
tion was  called  to  it. 

Even  if  this  objection  were  sustain- 
able it  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  very 
grave  fault.  Color  is  quite  a  second- 
ary matter  as  compared  with  qualities, 
and  as  regards  the  latter,  I  am  satis- 
fied the  Carniolans  are  superior  to  all 
other  European  races  of  bees. 

Munich,  Germany. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumflL 


Apiculture  aud  Political  Ecouoiuy, 


W3I.   CAMM. 


I  was  both  surprised  and  disappoint- 
ed in  reading  the  answers  to  the  query 
about  taxing  bees,  on  page  404.  I  had 
formed  the  opinion  that  bee-keepers, 
as  a  class,  were  above  the  average  in 
general  intelligence  and  in  extracting 
ideas  out  of  printer's  ink;  yet  here 
are  the  "doctors"  of  the  profession 
answering  a  question  that  connects 
their  calling  with  all  others,  or  with 
political  economy,  and  answering  it  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  greatest  revolu- 
tion the  world  has  ever  known,  in  ig- 
norance of  the  simplest  fundamental 
principles  which  are  fast  becoming 
known  and  understood  by  thousands 
every  day  here  in  our  own  country. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  Messrs. 
Pond  and  Demaree  should  answer  as 
they  have  done  ;  for  ihey  belong  also 
to  the  legal  profession  which  walks 
backward  and  judges  of  everything 
by  precedents  and  examples  of  the 
past.  Mr.  Heddon's  talk  about  bees 
being  degraded  property  because  they 
are  not  taxed  everywhere,  reminds 
one  of  a  young  wife  in  one  of  the 
Danubian  principalities,  where  it  wiis 
the  custom  for  husbands  to  exhibit 
their  affection  by  beating  their  wives, 
and  this  young  woman  was  crying  be- 
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cause  her  luisband  did  not  love  her 
well  enough  to  give  her  a  sound 
thrashing,  though  they  had  been  mar- 
ried three  weeks. 

Here  bees  are  not  taxed,  and  I 
should  "  howl  "  if  they  were  ;  for  the 
avocation  is  only  in  its  infancy  and 
has  not  only  many  obstacles  to  over- 
come, but  much  prejudice  to  combat 
and  ignorance  to  destroy.  Where  I 
first  commenced  bee-keeping,  in  Mis- 
souri, not  only  bees  were  not  taxed 
but  land  planted  to  fruit  was  also  ex- 
empt. So  far  as  custom  should  guide 
or  govern,  the  general  rule  has  been 
not  to  discourage  any  new  industry 
by  taxing  it,  and  certainly  upon  this 
ground  alone,  bees  should  be  exempt 
from  taxation.  But  a  custom  how- 
ever venerable  is  not  always  based 
upon  justice,  and  Mr.  Demaree  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding  ;  it  is  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  human  rights 
to  tax  bees  or  any  other  product  of 
human  labor ;  for  there  are  but  two 
things  we  can  tax,  and  common  sense 
tells  us  that  labor  should  not  be  taxed 
and  that  land  alone  should  be  taxed. 
I  would  not  give  a  snap  of  the  linger 
for  all  the  laws  against  adulteration, 
so  long  as  we  continue  to  set  at  deti- 
ance  the  very  principles  upon  which 
the  prosperity  of  all  human  society  is 
based,  and  we  shall  continue  to  do 
this  so  long  as  bees,  or  anything  that 
is  the  fruit  of  human  care  and  indus- 
try is  taxed  anywhere  in  this  broad 
land. 

We  have  worn  threadbare  many  of 
the  themes  which  occupy  the  columns 
of  our  bee-periodicals,  yet  we  have 
hardly  touched  our  calling  with  a  view 
of  finding  out  its  true  relations  to  all 
others.  If  I  wanted  an  illustration 
in  disproof  of  the  Malthusiau  theory, 
the  silly,  superficial  idea  that  Heaven 
puts  more  human  beings  in  this  world 
than  it  can  support,  I  should  refer  to 
the  improvements  in  apiculture  for 
the  last  ten  years  only.  Every  mouth 
to  be  fed,andeverybacktobeclothed, 
that  comes  into  this  world,  bring  with 
them  two  hands  and  a  brain, hence  the 
limit  of  human  intelligence  and  hu- 
man endeavor.  Look  at  our  vocation 
for  the  last  decade  only,  and  who  is 
bold  enough  to  state  where  that  limit 
is  y  "  Well !  well  !"  exclaimed  a  gruff 
old  farmer  the  other  day  as  he  looked 
through  my  honey-room  door,  "  Why, 
here  are  thousands  ot  pounds  of  stulf 
that  makes  a  man's  mouth  water  to 
look  at,  all  out  of  these  little  blossoms 
too,  where  I  did  not  think  there  was 
a  drop  I  "  "  Yes  "  I  replied,  "  there 
is  more  in  your  land,  more  in  nature's 
bounty  everywhere  than  we  have  ever 
dreamed  of  in  this  scramble  to  live." 

One  of  the  things  that  attracted  me 
to  bee-keeping  was  that  I  could  enjoy 
my  natural  rights,  and  not  have  my 
labor  forestalled  by  some  one  laying 
claim  to  that  which  would  have  been 
here  if  he  had  never  been  born,  anc^ 
compelling  me  to  pay  for  the  pastur- 
age of  my  bees. 

"  Look  here !  neighbor,"  said  a 
large  land-owner  to  me  one  day, 
"  your  bees  suck  on  my  white  clover, 
and  I  have  never  received  anything 
for  it.  Why  don't  you  bring  me  some 
honey  ?" 


"  There  are  several  hundred  pounds 
in  my  honey-house  waiting  for  you 
to  come  andget  it,"  said  1. 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  you'll  charge  me  for 
that,"  he  replied. 

"  Only  what  it  is  worth  to  gather 
it,"  was  my  rejoinder. 

"  You  w'ould  not  have  saved  one 
drop  of  it,  for  you  kept  no  bees,  and 
you  surely  do  not  expect  me  to  work 
for  nothing  and  board  myself  because 
your  pasture  lies  in  the  way  of  my 
bees." 

Of  course  that  man  was  silenced, 
and  perhaps  set  to  thinking ;  for  bar- 
ring improvements,  made  by  the 
landlord  and  used  by  the  tenant,  it 
applied  as  much  to  producing  corn  or 
wheat  on  his  land  as  it  did  to  gather- 
ing honey.  But  while  I  enjoy  im- 
munity in  this  respect  from  that  curse 
that  circles  the  earth,  as  the  fabled 
girdle  encircled  the'  waist  of  the 
mythical  Pandora,  yet  I  found  it  of 
no  real  advantage  to  me  unless  my 
customers  enjoy  their  rights  in  their 
vocations  as  1  did  in  mine.  In  other 
words,  I  found  myself,  after  all,  "  in 
the  same  boat "  with  my  fellow- 
laborers,  and  with  them  must  either 
float  or  sink. 

Following  the  advice  so  constantly 
given,  I  tried  to  make  a  home  market 
for  my  honey.  The  community  was 
almost  a  purely  agricultural  one,  and 
even  the  towns  within  reacli  were 
supported  by  the  farmers.  When  I 
went  to  a  man  who  was  reputed 
wealthy,  he  was  almost  sure  to  be 
close-fisted,  and  nine  out  of  ten  were 
sharp  at  bargaining,  and  not  over 
scrupulous,  for  these  were  mainly 
the  qualities  that  had  enabled  them 
to  distance  their  fellows  in  the 
acquirement  of  wealth,  and  they 
would  try  to  Jew  me  down  without 
shame.  Moreover,  in  the  struggle  for 
money  they  had  contracted  habits 
and  tastes  that  were  coarse  and 
cheaply  supplied.  When  I  went  to 
laboring  men,  who  were  far  my  best 
customers,  they  could  not  always  buy 
if  they  would.  "  It's  too  high,  though 
I  love  it."  "  My  wages  do  not  justify 
me  in  buying  it."  "  I  do  wish  I  could 
afford  it " — were  common  expressions, 
and  I  soon  found  that  I  must  come 
down  to  the  level  of  their  wages,  and 
work  for  as  little  as  others. 

Agricultural  labor  is  more  poorly 
paid  than  any  other  ;  and  upon  it  all 
the  mistakes  and  burdens  in  other 
classes  are  ultimately,  yet  inevitably, 
thrown;  hence  so  many  are  driven 
into  town  and  city,  into  trade  and 
trickery  ;  hence  so  many  have  to  live 
like  the  Anglo-Saxon  lived  under  his 
Norman  master,  when  "bacon"  re- 
mained Saxon,  while  "  beef  "  and 
"mutton"  became  Norman,  and  I 
have  an  article  for  sale  which  they 
have  long  learned  to  do  without. 
Wheat,  too,  has  gone  from  80  to  50 
cents  a  bushel ;  butter  is  down  to  5 
and  8  cents  a  pound,  and  spring 
chickens  9  cents  a  pound ;  so  honey 
must  come  down  to  a  bare  living  on  a 
good  season,  and  less  on  a  bad  one. 

I  may  speak  reprovingly,  but  earn- 
estly, and  in  the  friendliest  manner 
to  all  my  brother  bee-keepers — we 
must  unite  with  others  in  changing 
conditions  that  make  failures  the  rule 


and    successes  the  exception,  or  the 
natural  advantage   we  enjoy  in  ob- 
taining honey  will  be  lost  in  disposing 
of  it. 
Murrayville,*o  Ills. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  JonrnaL 


Hive  Construction  and  Manimilation, 


.JAMBS  HEDDON. 


If  I  am  not  mistaken  but  little  has 
yet  been  placed  before  the  public  in 
any  periodical  concerning  the  merits 
and  methods  of  using  the  new  double 
brood-chamber  hive.  Most  of  the 
space  given  regarding  the  invention 
was  relative  to  who  owned  the  results 
of  my  labor,  and  as  that  is  now  pretty 
well  settled,  and  it  has  been  voted  to 
sustain  that  settlement  in  the  United 
States  courts  rather  than  bee-papers, 
I  have  only  to  deal  with  ^  the  merits 
and  manner  of  properly  constructing 
and  manipulating  the  hive. 

As  near  as  I  can  estimate,  about 
200  bee-keepers  are  now  using  it  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  but  of  course 
no  one's  experience  reaches  back  of 
the  present  season,  except  that  of 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  my  foremen,  my 
students  and  myself.  As  we  are  now 
well  into  our  third  season's  use  of  the 
hive,  having  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  connected 
with  its  construction  and  use,  and  as 
I  am  almost  daily  in  receipt  of  letters 
asking  questions  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject, I  presume  I  am  qualified  to  pen 
this  article,  which  seems  to  be  de- 
manded, and  is  quite  appropriate. 

As  the  majority  are  already  aware, 
the  central  points  of  invention  are, 
having  the  brood-chamber  divided  in 
two  or  more  parts  horizontally,  and 
the  use  of  one-half  bee-spaces  for  the 
purpose  of  inverting.  A  "  bee-space  " 
is  known  among  bee-keepers  as  that 
space  which  will  not  only  pass  a 
drone,  queen  or  worker,  but  in  which 
the  workers  are  less  liable  to  place 
brace-combs  and  propolis,  and  which 
measures  %  of  an  inch,  or  that  a  trifle 
scant,  and  these  correct  spaces  are  all 
formed  throughout  by  constructing 
the  brood-cases,  surplus-cases  and 
honey-board  with  a  half  bee-space 
(3-1 G  of  an  inch)  on  each  side,  so  that 
all  are  invertible,  and  at  all  times  all 
bee-spaces  are  correctly  maintained  ; 
all  of  which  is  fully  described  in  my 
book. 

My  object  in  writing  this  article 
was  to  speak  more  fully  of  the 
ftemerits  than  merits  of  the  new  hive. 
Like  all  other  hives,  it  is  not  without 
its  faults.  In  the  use  of  it  in  the 
apiary  I  do  not  know  just  what  to 
mention  as  objections.  Whatever 
they  may  be,  they  are  so  small  when 
compared  to  its  superiority  over  any 
other  hive  that  I  have  ever  used,  that 
it  seems  like  "  straining  at  a  gnat "  to 
attempt  to  name  any.  This  is,  how- 
ever, by  far  from  being  the  case, 
when  we  are  considering  the  con- 
struction of  the  hive.  It  costs  at 
least  25  per  cent,  more  than  our  modi- 
fied Langstroth,  and  to  successfully 
carry  out  its  peculiar  and  most  useful 
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functions,  the  greatest  accuracy  In 
workmanship  Is  required. 

1  am  as  willing  as  I  am  compelled 
to  admit  that  this  is  no  small  objec- 
tion to  its  introduction,  yet  I  feel  sure 
that  its  many  other  superior  qualities 
will  far  over-balance  this  objection, 
and  at  the  close  of  this  season  I  look 
for  a  proportionately  greater  number 
of  strong  testimonials  than  any  other 
late  apicultural  invention  has  elicited. 
I  am  looking  for  a  small  number  of 
failures  with  its  use,  and  1  fully  be- 
lieve that  every  such  failure  may  be 
credited  to  imperfect  construction.  I 
fear  that  in  some  of  the  hives  sent 
out,  notwithstanding  our  pains-tak- 
ing, the  bee-spaces  are  too  deep,  and 
in  some  there  may  have  been  a 
shrinkage  in  the  frames,  etc.  I  buy 
all  of  the  frames,  and  liave  found  it 
difficult  to  get  them  made  as  ordered. 
However,  I  am  rapidly  learning  how 
to  overcome  these  mechanical  diffi- 
culties. My  greatest  fear  is  with 
reference  to  hives  constructed  by 
others. 

I  have  cut  all  flat  material  from  dry 
lumber,  and  at  the  same  time  shop- 
dried  our  pieces,  after  which  they 
have  been  hand- worked  to  the  exact 
width,  and  I  consider  this  necessary 
to  the  best  results.  The  hive  is 
designed  for  liandling  very  rapidly 
and  with  greatest  ease,  and  to  carry 
this  out  in  practice  accurate  work- 
manship is  required.  Many  have 
ordered  one  or  two  hives  to  "test." 
While  they  may,  to  some  extent,  test 
its  functions,  they  will  get  no  test 
whatever  of  the  ease  and  speed  of 
manipulation.  This  hive  is  altogether 
different  from  any  other,  as  regards 
its  management.  A  bee-keeper  who 
is  trained  in  all  the  movements  re- 
quired in  handling  suspended-frame 
hives,  and  who  is  daily  handling 
many  of  them,  will  be  hardly  com- 
petent to  test  the  claimed  superiority 
of  manipulation  of  the  new  hive,  by 
the  occasional  use  of  one  or  two  which 
will  ever  meet  him  as  something 
peculiar,  and  which  he  is  unused  to. 
Two  or  three  bee-keepers  have  each 
between  one  and  two  hundred  of 
them  in  use,  while  others  have  con- 
siderable but  lesser  numbers,  and 
these  gentlemen  will  be  able  to  tell 
us  something  which  all  will  be  bound 
to  receive  as  evidence.  Here,  we  are 
more  and  more  pleased  with  the  new 
hive  as  our  experience  with  it  en- 
larges. 

lJowagiac,p  Mich. 


B^r  the  American  Bee  JournaL 

Taxing  Colonies  of  Bees, 


E.  B.   SOUTHWICK. 


1  notice  in  the  Bee  Joi/rnal  of 
June  2,  some  answers  to  Mr.  Blair's 
question  on  page  309—"  Are  bees  tax- 
able property  ';"'  Mr.  Roberts  of  Iowa 
has  given  some  quotations  but  none 
have  any  reference  to  the  question 
asked.  That  bees  are  property  I  do 
not  deny,  but  that  they  are  absolute 
property  I  do  most  emphatically  deny, 
and  I  claim  that  none  but  absolute 
property  is  taxable,  without  a  special 


law  to  that  effect.  For  instance : 
Dogs  are  taxable  when  there  is  a 
special  law  to  that  effect ;  bees  would 
be  taxable  under  the  same  rule. 

Some  time  since  1  tried  to  show  that 
bees  were  property  and  as  such  for  the 
damage  they  did,  the  owner  was 
liable ;  and  liow  there  comes  forth  a 
California  judge  and  in  his  charge 
sanctions  what  I  had  previously  stated 
(see  editorial  on  page  35o.)  Bees,  as  I 
had  previously  stated  are  only  quali- 
fied property.  Now  the  way  is  to  Bud 
out  if  such  property  is  taxable,  and 
that  can  only  be  done  by  inquiring  of 
the  ablest  and  most  learned  in  the 
law,  and  not  those  who  have  a  mere 
surface  knowledge  of  it.  Inquire  of 
one  who  knows  the  difference  between 
absolute  and  qualified  property. 

Mr.  Pond  also  has  an  answer  to  the 
question.  Well,  1  would  not  mention 
it  were  it  not  for  a  hint  that  he  gives, 
that  if  the  "hue-and-cry"  continues  we 
may  all  have  to  pay  taxes  on  our  bees. 
Now,  if  bees  are  taxable  I  want  them 
taxed;  I  want  all  absolute  property 
taxed.  There  are  many  millions  of 
property  unjustly  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion now,  a  load  that  the  honest  tax- 
payer has  to  carry.  I  say  let  the  "  hue- 
and-cry  "  go  on,  not  only  in  the  bee- 
papers  but  in  every  paper  in  the 
Union,  and  every  society,  until  every 
kind  of  absolute  property  be  justly 
taxed. 

Sherman,  xsMich. 


For  tTie  American  Bee  Journal. 


Getting  Law  for  Bee-Keepers. 


W.    A.  PKYAL. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  way 
for  California  bee-keepers  to  get 
ahead  in  lawsuits  is  for  some  bee- 
keeping-horticulturist to  have  one  of 
his  neighbor  bee-keepers  bring  a 
friendly  suit  against  him  in  the  Su- 
perior Court,  for  say  S350,  for  dam- 
ages, etc.,  done  by  the  defendant's 
bees  to  the  plaintiff's  fruit.  A  suit 
like  this  could  be  easily  arranged  ; 
the  costs  would  not  be  much  to  try  it 
before  the  court  without  a  jury,  and 
the  losing  party  could  appeal  it  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  then  its  decision 
would  be  final,  and  would  be  the  law 
of  the  State,  till  reversed,  or  the 
legislature  enacts  differently.  And, 
besides,  the  courts  of  other  States 
would  quote  such  a  decision,  and  it 
would  have  great  weight  in  other 
cases  of  a  like  nature. 

The  costs  of  such  a  suit  let  us  say 
will  be,  for  filing  complaint,  ST.oO ; 
serving  summons  (this  is  a  little  high, 
but  the  bee  keepers  may  live  quite  a 
distance  from  the  Court  House,  which 
will  make  the  milage  of  the  sheriff 
"  run  up  "),  !?10.  This  would  be  all 
the  costs  up  to  the  end  of  the  trial, 
when  the  stenographer  would  want 
his  fees  for  reporting,  which  are 
about  §10  per  day — say  \%  days,  §15 ; 
entering  judgment,  |5  ;  ?87.5d  would 
be  the  cost  of  the  suit,  not  including 
witnesses  at  §2  a  day,  and  milage,  nor 
cost  for  serving  subpoenas,  as  the 
parties  may  have  some  party  other 
than  an  officer  do  this  much  cheaper 


than  an  officer  is   allowed   for  such 
service. 

By  two  persons  like  those  named 
getting  together,  or,  in  fact,  a  num- 
ber of  bee-keepers  meeting  and  select- 
ing two  such  persons  from  their 
number,  and  have  one  of  them,  who 
is  a  fruit-raiser  or  grape-grower, 
bring  action  against  the  other  for  the 
cause  already  stated,  the  whole  lot 
to  "work  the  racket"  for  all  it  is 
worth,  an  interesting  suit  would  be 
the  result.  Fifty  dollars  they  could 
raise  among  themselves.  They  could 
easily  find  two  ambitious  young  law- 
yers who  would  be  willing  to  see  the 
suit  through  for  the  "  glory  there  is  in 
it."  (Let  me  whisper,  California 
lawyers  don't  care  much  for  the 
"glory  "a  case  brings  unless  some- 
thing else  more  substantial  comes 
with  it) ;  still,  I  am  sure  there  are  to 
be  found  some  very  smart  young 
attorneys  who  would  gladly  tackle 
such  a  suit  and  see  it  through  if  the 
parties  were  to  pay  all  costs  of  the 
suit. 

In  appealing,  the  costs  come  a  little 
higher  :  To  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  certifying  to  papers  (this 
will  be  hardly  necessary  as  the  at- 
torneys will  be  able  to  agree  that 
they  are  correct,  and  so  stipulate), 
say  $3 ;  a  couple  of  affidavits,  say 
$1.50;  printing  transcript  on  appeal", 
at  75  cents  a  page  for  pica  (this  is  the 
Oakland  price,  though  the  usual  rate 
is  $1),  say  50  pages,  $37.50;  filing 
transcript  with  the  clerk  of  Supreme 
Court,  $15;  printing  briefs  for  both 
sides,  say  12  pages  each,  at  75  cents, 
$18 ;  and  other  expenses,  say  $10, 
making  a  total  of  S125. 

The  costs  may  run  a  few  dollars 
above  these  figures,  but  I  think  they 
may  be  kept  within  $100.  If  the  bee- 
keepers cannot  stand  the  whole  of 
this  amount,  they  may  call  on  the 
"  Union  "  for  the  balance. 

I  would  like  very  much  that  some 
bee-keepers  would  agree  to  fight  this 
matter  out  on  such  a  basis,  and  get 
the  law  ,so  arranged  that  it  would  be 
plain  sailing  thereafter.  One  thing  I 
would  here  state  is,  that  it  might 
take  some  two  or  three  years  ere  a 
decision  could  be  had  in  our  highest 
court,  as  its  calendar  is  now  pretty 
lengthy.  In  the  Superior  Court  a 
decision  could  be  had  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months.  Still,  however,  I  am 
certain  that  as  our  Superior  Court  has 
had  its  machinery  augmented  this 
last  year,  it  may  in  a  year  exhaust  the 
calendar  and  be  ready  to  take  up  a 
case  soon  after  its  being  filed. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  course  out- 
lined above  could  not  be  pursued  in 
some  other  State  just  as  readily  as  in 
this  State.  Let  the  readers  of  the 
Bee  Journal  look  into  the  proposi- 
tion and  report.  We  want  as  many 
strong  decisions  in  favor  of  the  bee- 
keepers' rights  as  we  can  possibly 
get,  and  if  bee-keepers  can  secure 
such  ones  by  fair  means  let  them  do 
so,  no  matter  if  there  are  two  or  three 
pending  in  different  States  at  the 
same  time.  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts and  California  cases  would  be 
preferable,  with  perhaps  an  Illinois, 
Indiana  or  Ohio  case  thrown  in. 
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Let  us  have  more  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. Speak  out,  you  legal  bee- 
keepers. 

North  Temescal,+o  Calif. 


ffor  tlie  American  Bee  JoumaL 

Extracling  Honey— Some  Observations, 


C.  W.  DAYTON. 


To-day  I  worked  alone  at  the  apiary 
in  the  country  extracting  honey.  The 
amount  taken  was  70(i  pounds,  and  I 
also  hived  3  swarms  of  bees. 

I  was  surprised  when  I  examined 
the  record  of  three  of  tlie  colonies 
from  which  I  took  honey.  The  record, 
dated  .June  8,  says  Nos.  (>,  11  and  73, 
each  had  .s  combs  of  brood,  and  were 
ready  for  the  upper  story  of  combs 
for  extracting.  The  stories  were  put 
on  the  hives  of  these  colonies  on  June 
9.  The  queen  in  No.  6  was  confined 
in  a  "  restrictor  "  on  6  empty  combs 
at  that  time.  On  June  15,  No.  (i  and 
No.  73  were  capping  the  honey  in  the 
upper  story,  so  another  story  was 
added.  On  June  17  a  story  contain- 
ing 6  combs  in  one  end  was  added  to 
No.  11.  On  June  22  another  story  was 
placed  upon  No.  6,  making  it  four 
hives  high.  To-day  the  honey  in 
these  colonies  being  nearly  all  cap- 
ped, I  began  to  extract,  taking  102 
pounds  from  No.  6,  leaving  1.5  pounds 
in  the  lower  story  ;  No.  73  yielded  78 
pounds,  with  20  pounds  left  in  the 
lower  story,  and  two  combs  from 
above,  while  in  No.  II  there  was  about 
25  pounds  divided  about  equally  in  26 
combs,  and  which  I  considered  too 
tedious  a  job  to  extract,  except  two 
combs  which  were  about  one-half 
tilled. 

Now  as  to  brood  :  In  No.  6  of  course 
there  could  not  be  more  than  0  combs, 
but  they  were  entirely  filled.  No.  73 
contained  7  combs  of  brood,  which 
had  a  narrow  line  of  honey  along  the 
upperedges;  and  as  I  use  no  exclud- 
ing honey-boards,  the  queen  of  No. 
11  had  23  of  the  26  combs  three-fourths 
full  of  brood. 

The  friction  comes  about  in  this 
way:  Bass  wood  is  just  beginning  to 
blossom.  I  never  knew  it  to  last  15 
days,  much  less  last  37  days,  as  it 
would  need  to,  that  a  little  "of  that 
brood  might  gather  honey.  When 
basswood  is  gone  our  honey  harvest 
is  always  ended.  The  situation  is 
like  this  :  As  I  do  not  want  increase 
(if  I  did  it  would  only  make  things 
worse)  that  brood  is  taking  the  money 
from  my  pocket  in  consuming  honey  ; 
and  I  would  feed  it  to  the  chickens  if 
it  were  possible. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  rear- 
ing of  brood  at  that  rate  would  make 
the  difference  in  the  honey-yield. 
Twenty  pounds  of  honey  to  feed  the 
overplus  of  brood  above  what  was 
contained  by  the  other  colonies,  and 
40  pounds  the  bees  might  gather  while 
caring  for  the  brood,  should  not  be 
too  large.  By  this  way  of  figuring  I 
have  already  lost  .fiS  on  the  brood  in 
that  colony,  and  a  very  fair  prospect 
of  losing  more  is  still  before  me. 

In  llying-bees  these  colonies  ap- 
peared about  equal,  and  none  of  them 


had  attempted  to  swarm.  I  did  not 
describe  them  because  they  were  bet- 
ter than  others  in  the  apiary,  but 
more  because  they  were  examined 
to-day. 

I  am  about  to  conclude  that  the 
bees  never  carry  eggs  to  place  in 
queen-cells  when  they  have  a  queen 
to  lay  them ;  also,  that  the  queen 
puts  eggs  into  queeji-cells  of  her  own 
accord,  and  thebeesdirect  the  swarm- 
ing ;  that  when  the  bees  do  not 
swarm  out  the  queen  will  destroy  the 
cells  a  day  or  two  before  the  young 
queens  are  ready  to  hatch,  unless 
they  are  defended  by  bees ;  but  the 
bees,  I  think,  will  not  defend  them  if 
there  is  plenty  of  space  for  storing 
honey  in  the  hive.  If  the  cells  happen 
to  be  in  some  out-of-the-way  place 
not  frequented  by  the  queen,  they  are 
allowed  to  hatch,  and  in  this  way  I 
have  several  times  known  an  old 
queen  and  a  virgin  queen  also  to 
accompany  the  first  swarm. 

If  the  above  is  true,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  queen  may  be  confined  to  a 
few  combs,  and  though  there  may  be 
queen-cells  built  if  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  the  bees,  she  will  be  caused 
to  destroy  the  cells  for  her  own  safety, 
checking  swarming  meanwhile, which 
would  occur  should  a  young  queen 
hatch  and  "  notes  of  war  "  be  heard. 

Bradford,!^  Iowa. 
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We  supply  the  American  Bee  Journal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following-  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  fli-st  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  CO.. 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  CO..  1  75 

Bee-Keepers'Magazine 2  00..  175 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  00..  1  75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00..  1  75 

Texas  Bee  Journal 2  00..  175 

The  7  above-named  papers  6  50 . .  5  50 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25..  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).  ..2  00..  175 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..!  75..  1  60 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth)..  .3  00..  2  00 
Root's  A  B  C  of  liee-Culture.  .2  25. .  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00..  .3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 1  50 . .  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50     1  40 


"  Don't  Stop  "—that  is  what  many  write 
to  us  about  their  papers,  when  their  time  is 
nearly  out.  ,One  subscriber  says  :  "  It  is  not 
convenient  for  me  to  send  the  money  now 
to  renew  my  subscription.  It  runs  out  with 
this  month  ;  but  (U)ii't  stnp  sending  it.  I  will 
get  the  money  to  you  witiiin  three  months." 
Such  letters  are  coming  every  day,  and  so 
for  the  present  we  have  concluded  not  to 
stop  any  papers  until  requested  to  do  so. 


Tlie  Convention  History  or  America 

and  the  American  Bee   Johrnal  for  one 
year,  will  be  clubbed  for  SI. 15. 


Our  Catalogue  of  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  desiring  to  get  acopy. 
Send  name  and  address,  plainly  written,  on 
a  Postal  Card  for  it. 


Local  Convention  Directory. 


188(i.  TUne  and  plact  of  Meeting. 

Auk.  31.— Stark  <;ounty,  at  Canton,  O. 

Mark  'I'homson,  Sec,  (.'anton,  O. 

Sept.  4.— Sheboynan  Co.,  at  Sheboygan  Fails, Wis. 
Mattie  B.  Thomas,  Sec,  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis. 

Oct.  7.— Wis.  Lake  Shore  Center,  at  Kiel,  Wis. 

Ferd  Zastrcjw.  Sec,  Millhonje,  Wis. 

Oct.  12— 14.— North  American,  at  Indianapolis, Ind. 
F.  L.  DouKherty,  Sec,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Oct.  19,  20.— nilnois  Central,  at  Mt.  SteriinK,  Uls. 
J.  M.  Hambaugh,  Sec,  Spring,  nis. 

Dec.  1,  2.— Michigan  State,  at  YpsilantI,  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec.  Clinton,  Mich. 

tMT  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— En. 


s-^Msr^M^ 


Getting  Considerable  Honey.— Will 

B.Robinson,  Upper  Jay,(i  N.  T.,  on 
July  13,  1S86,  says  : 

We  are  getting  considerable  white 
clover  honey  this  season.  I  com- 
menced the  season  with  8  colonies  of 
black  bees,  and  have  had  only  three 
swarms  as  yet,  but  they  each  gave  me 
a  2.5-pound  case  of  honey  before  they 
swarmed,  and  they  are  now  at  work 
in  the  sections.  If  basswood  turns 
out  good,  we  will  have  a  bountiful 
harvest. 


Long    Honey-Flow,  etc.— W.    M. 

Woodward,  Custer,;^  Ills.,  on  July  13, 
1886,  writes : 

Clover  is  still  yielding  honey  after 
almost  seven  weeks.  1  have  almost 
1,000  pounds  stored  now,  when  all  is 
finished  off,  and  more  coming,  to  all 
appearance.  I  have  increased  my 
apiary  from  17  to  48  colouies,  and 
nuclei  that  will  easily  build  up.  The 
early  heart's-ease  is  opening  out,  and 
will  be  sufiicient,  I  think,  to  carry  the 
honey-flow  through  until  frost,  with 
good  weather,  I  expect  to  get  1.50 
pounds  of  clover  honey  from  one 
colony  of  black  bees.  The  Albinos 
have  not  done  well.  They  do  nothing 
but  swarm,  having  swarmed  twice  all 
around.  The  Syrians  have  not 
swarmed,  and  are  now  piling  in  the 
honey.  They  are  the  best  bees  I 
have  seen  in  every  way,  except  that 
they  cap  their  honey  so  thin  that  it 
shows  thi'ough  badly. 


Very  Dry  Weather,— F.  Roulo, 
Poitville,p  N.  Y.,  on  July  12,  1886, 
says : 

I  commenced  in  the  spring  with  100 
colonies,  and  increased  them  to  179 
full  colonies  and  18  nuclei;  the  most 
of  them  contain  6  frames.  I  have 
taken,  so  far,  2,600  pounds  of  honey. 
It  is  very  dry  now.  Basswood  has 
commenced  to  blossom,  but  the  bees 
work  only  a  little  while  in  the  morn- 
ing and  toward  night.  I  produce 
mostly  comb  honey. 
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Viper's-Bugloss.— Adam  H.  Wall- 
bridge,  Jr.,  Bellville,Out.,  on  July  13, 
1886,  writes : 

Within  the  last  four  years  there  has 
appeared  here  a  plant  or  weed  the 
name  of  which  I  do  not  know,  but  it 
is  visited  by  bees  constantly  in  pref- 
erence even  to  white  clover.  It  must 
be  an  excellent  honey-plant.  Is  it  the 
rag-weed  V  This  is  the  onlv  thing  I 
can  liken  it  to,  yet  it  does  not  exactly 
answer  the  shape  of  the  flowers  on 
that  plant.  Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  favor  me  with  the  name  of 
the  plant,  and  if  convenient  its  value 
as  a  bee-plant  V 

[The  plant  sent  by  Mr.  Wallbridge, 
is  viper's-biigloss,  or  Echium  vidgare. 
Gray  says  it  is  a  troublesome  weed  in 
Virginia,  but  rare  in  the  North.  I 
think  I  have  heard  Mr.  D.  A.  Jones 
say  that  he  considered  this  one  of  our 
best  honey-plants,  and  I  well  remem- 
ber seeing  it  entirely  covering  the 
waste  places  about  one  of  his  bee- 
yards.  It  is  a  large  plant  with 
dense  blue  flowers,  and  with  its  near 
relative,  borage,  seems  to  secrete 
in  "  rain  or  shine."— A.  J.  Cook.] 


Discouraging  Prospects.— Ira  Bar- 
ber, De  Kalb  Junction, 6  iST.  Y.,  on 
July  12,  1886,  writes  : 

The  prospect  is  that  the  crop  in  this 
locality  will  be  a  perfect  failure. 
There  has  been  quite  a  fair  amount 
of  clover,  but  it  has  only  secreted  just 
enough  honey  to  give  bees  a  living, 
and  a  light  start  in  the  sections. 
Basswood  has  been  in  bloom  nearly  a 
week,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no 
honey  in  the  flowers,  and  it  must 
secrete  honey  soon  or  we  will  not  get 
any  of  the  sections  tilled.  Swarming 
has  been  the  lightest  that  I  have  ever 
known,  as  only  8  colonies  have  cast 
swarms  in  my  yard  of  140  colonies. 
My  opinion  now  is  that  the  outlook 
for  surplus  honey  from  this  locality 
this  year  will  not  lower  the  market 
price  of  honey  in  the  cities  very 
much. 


Bees  in  Florida.— John  Y.  Det- 
wiler.  New  Smyrna,©  Fla.,  on  July  2, 
1886,  reports  : 

Bees  are  comparatively  idle,  so  far 
as  external  appearance  of  the  hives 
are  concerned.  Prospects  seem  favor- 
able for  a  heavy  bloom  of  the  cabbage 
palmetto  later.  So  far  I  have  not 
observed  any  mangrove  bloom.  For 
several  days  I  have  been  engaged  in 
clearing  a  piece  of  mangrove  marsh 
near  my  residence.  I  And  nearly  half 
of  the  larger  trees  killed  to  the  root, 
and  the  balance  throwing  out  sprouts 
from  the  body  several  feet  from  the 
ground.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
but  that  in  two  years  from  now,  our 
supply  of  bloom  from  that  source  will 
be  more  than  sufficient  for  all  the 
colonies  on  the  coast. 


Teasel  Honey.— C.  A.Camp,Paines- 
ville,c$  O.,  on  July  2, 1886,  writes  : 

It  has  recently  come  to  light  through 
private  sources,  that  Mr.  Doolittle's 
success  of  $1,000  per  year  from  less 
than  100  colonies  of  bees,  comes  from 
teasel,  which  is  cultivated.  Now  of 
what  worth  is  his  experience  to  any 
one  who  does  not  raise  or  have  teasel? 
And  why  has  he  not  told  the  world 
where  his  honey  came  from  V  I  have 
written  to  the  other  bee-papers  about 
the  teasel  matter.  Probably  there  is 
not  10  square  miles  of  teasel  in  the 
United  States. 

[Mr.  Camp  must  have  been  sleeping 
while  so  much  has  been  said  about 
"  teasel  for  honey  "  in  the  bee-periodi- 
cals. It  has  been  well  understood 
that  Mr.  Doolittle's  honey  crop  came 
from  "  teasel  "  for  several  years  ;  but 
lately  it  has  been  of  but  little  value 
because  of  its  being  killed  in  winter 
so  easily,  and  its  consequent  un- 
reliability as  a  crop.  In  1877  he  was 
awarded  the  "  Thurber  Gold  Medal  " 
on  honey  from  "  teasel,"  and  it  was 
so  stated  at  the  time  in  all  the  bee- 
papers,  and  we  here  re- produce  the 


engraving  of  teasel  wliich  we  then 
used  in  the  Bee  Journal  in  pub- 
lishing the  account  of  that  medal 
award.  It  is  not,  and  never  has  been 
a  "  secret,"  and  we  cannot  imagine 
where  Mr.  Camp  has  been  during  the 
past  decade,  not  to  have  known  it. — 
Ed.] 


My  Experience  with  Bees.— A.  B. 

Colquhoun, Blooming  Prairie,  9Minn., 
on  July  5,  1886,  writes  : 

On  July  4, 1885, 1  obtained  a  young 
but  tine  colony  of  Italian  bees.  They 
went  to  work  immediately,  and  by 
fall  had  30  pounds  of  surplus  honey 
gathered,  but  I  only  took  half  of  it 
out  until  spring.  I  put  them  in  the 
cellar  on  Dec.  3.  and  took  them  out 
on  the  12th  of  last  April.  I  cleaned 
the  dead  bees  out  of  the  hive  every 
week  or  two  during  the  winter,  and  I 
think  half  of  them  died,  but  they  were 


pretty  strong  in  the  spring.  I  have 
obtained  20  pounds  of  nice  honey, 
gathered  this  spring  from  the  willows, 
dandelions  and  white  clover.  They 
swarmed  five  times,  but  the  last 
swarm  was  so  small  that  I  caught  the 
queen  and  returned  the  swarm  to  the 
old  hive,  so  tliat  I  have  tive  good 
colonies.  Being  afraid  that  the  old 
colony  might  swarm  again,  I  looked 
over  the  frames  and  found  as  many 
as  a  dozen  queen-cells,  all  of  which  I 
cut  out,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  drone- 
comb,  and  placed  them  so  that  I  could 
see  whether  the  bees  would  build 
drone-comb  again  or  not,  and  I  tind 
that  they  are  not;  they  are  building  it 
up  with  worker-comb  instead.  My 
first  swarm  came  out  on  June  14  ;  the 
next  on  June  24;  the  next  on  June  26; 
the  next  on  June  27 ;  but  the  old 
colony  is  still  pretty  strong.  In  the 
hive  of  the  second  swarm  I  had  strips 
of  foundation  about  an  inch  wide 
stuck  all  along  the  frames.  I  had  a 
glass  in  one  side  of  the  hive  so  that  I 
could  see  what  they  were  doing.  They 
commenced  to  work  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hive,  and  have  some  of  the 
combs  built  pretty  nearly  down,  and 
I  have  been  watching,  and  they  have 
not  built  one  bit  of  drone-comb  yet. 


Abundant  Yield..— Wilson  Sherman 
&  Son,  Chester  Centre,?  Iowa,  on 
July  12,  1886,  write  : 

Tliere  has  been  an  abundant  yield 
of  honey  through  central  Iowa  this 
season.  Our  bees  have  done  the  best 
this  season  that  we  ever  have  had 
bees  do  since  we  commenced  keeping 
bees.  We  commenced  tlie  spring 
with  20  colonies,  increased  them  to 
28,  and  obtained  3,400  pounds  of  white 
clover  honey.  I  do  not  think  we  will 
have  a  very  large  fall  crop,  as  we 
have  not  had  a  good  rain  ifor  two 
months. 


The  Season  in  California.— S.  M. 

W.  Easley,  Newbury  Park,?  Calif., 
on  July  3, 188(i,  writes  : 

The  honey  season  for  this  part  of 
Southern  California  is  now  over.  The 
production  was  much  less  than  was 
expected.  The  early  warm  weather 
in  January  and  February,  and  the 
cold  in  March  and  April,  and  then  no 
rain  in  May  or  June,  has  made  the 
honey  yield  one-half  or  two-thirds  less 
than  in  1884.  I  moved  my  bees  last 
year  when  they  were  full  of  brood 
and  honey,  and  lost  nearly  one-half ; 
and  what  I  had  left  was  in  poor  con- 
dition. I  started  with  280  colonies 
and  increased  them  to  624,  which  I 
expect  to  reduce  to  500  by  uniting,  as 
the  season  has  turned  outso  dry.  My 
yield  per  colony  has  been  98  pounds 
of  extracted  honey.  The  average 
yield  of  2,000  colonies  in  tliis  part  of 
Ventura  county,  has  been  124  pounds. 
My  yield  per  colony  was  317  pounds 
for  1884.  Last  year  I  took  no  honey, 
except  four  tons  that  I  left  in  the 
supers  in  1884.  As  you  can  see  by 
the  market  report,  honey  is  very  low 
in  San  Francisco,  though  I  think 
prices  are  likely  to  come  up  soon. 
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Bees  in  the  Mails— H.  Walter  Mc- 
Williama,  Giitlin,*o  Ga.,  on  July  8, 
1886,  writes  : 

In  regard  to  shipping  queen-bees  I 
have  received  the  following  through 
the  untiring  efforts  of  N.  J.  Ham- 
mond, of  Georgia,  a  personal  friend 
of  mine  : 

"  Hon.  N.  J.  Hammond,  House  of 
Representatives. — Dear  Sir  :  Yours 
of  June  24  is  received.  In  regard  to 
queen-bees  mailed  at  Griffin,  Ga.,  I  will 
say  that  it  will  be  changed  so  as  to 
read  queen-bees  with  necessanj  attend- 
ants. I  think  this  will  obviate  the 
difficulty.      Will  change  next  Guide. 

Yours,      John  Jameson,  iSupt." 

Please  give  lion.  K.  J.  Hammond 
credit  in  the  Journal  for  this.  He 
also  informs  me  he  will  ,do  all  in  his 
power  for  the  above,  m  the  new- 
treaty  with  Canada. 

[The  thanks  of  beekeepers  are  due 
to  the  Hon.  N.  J.  Hammond  for  his 
efforts  in  their  belialf.  We  hope  that 
he  will  be  able  to  help  us  also  in  the 
formulation  of  the  new  treaty  with 
Canada.  We  caimot  now  send  as 
much  as  a  small  electrotype  of  a  bee 
into  Canada  by  mail.  The  trouble  on 
the  "  line  "  is  a  very  great  annoyance 
in  very  many  ways.  We  can  mail 
many  things  to  Europe  more  readily 
and  cheaply  than  we  can  to  Canada, 
even  if  we  can  do  it  at  all.  All  this 
needs  revision  and  improvement — 
Ed.1 


Securing  Worker-Comb  in  Brood- 
Frames.— 9— Jno.  C.  Gilliland,  (1.5— 
24),  Bloomfield,p  Ind.,on  July  8, 1886, 
writes : 

The  Hutchinson-Doolittle  plan  of 
securing  worker-comb  in  brood- 
frames,  without  foundation,  works 
like  a  charm.  I  use  one  section  of 
the  new  Heddon  hive  with  comb- 
foundation  starters  in  each  frame.  % 
to  1  inch  wide,  with  queen-excluding 
honey-board  above,  and  put  on  sur- 
plus boxes  at  the  time  of  hiving 
swarms  ;  part  of  ttie  boxes  containing 
full  sheets  and  part  only  starters  of 
foundation,  and  the  bees  build  worker- 
comb  in  brood-frames  and  store  as 
much  in  boxes  as  swarms  hived  on 
full  frames  of  foundation  in  brood 
frames.  You  must  6esi(reto  put  on 
the  surplus-case  at  time  of  hiving,  and 
not  the  next  day  or  next  week,  as 
Chas.  Mitchell  did ;  as  in  that  case 
they  will  only  build  drone-comb  as 
his  bees  did.  From  experience  with 
several  colonies  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  young  queen  hatches  until  within 
an  hour  or  so  of  the  swarming  of 
second  swarms.  I  have  opened  sev- 
eral hives  this  season,  one  and  two 
days  after  the  queens  began  to  call, 
to  cut  out  qneen-cells,  and  I  found 
no  queen  out  of  the  cell,  but  one  or 
two  with  caps  of  cells  partly  cut  off, 
and  as  soon  as  the  frame  was  taken 


out  of  the  hive  the  queen  would  come 
out.  I  liave  also  seen  queens  fly  in 
one  minute  after  coming  out  of  the 
cell.  The  bees  decide  whether  to 
swarm  or  not,  and  if  swarming  is  the 
programme,  they  keep  all  queens  in 
the  cells  uirtil  about  ready  to  start. 
If  they  decide  not  to  swarm  they 
allow  the  oldest  cell  to  hatch  and 
then  destroy  the  otlier  cells.  I  had 
one  colony  of  black  bees  in  which  the 
young  queen  was  calling  before  the 
prime  swarm  issued,  and,  taking  the 
frame  containing  the  queen-cell,  I 
made  a  new  colony  which  has  never 
swarmed,  and  this  is  the  fourth  sum- 
mer since.  The  old  colony  swarmed 
about  four  weeks  after  division,  and 
left  for  parts  unknown. 


Honey-Dew  from  Oak— C.  Theil- 
mann,  Theilmanton,o^Minn.,  on  July 
12,  1886,  writes : 

I  send  a  few  oak  branches  on  which 
will  be  found  honey-dew  ;  also  acorns 
which  seem  to  be  pierced  by  some 
insect,  or  else  it  is  an  overflow  of  the 
sap  of  the  tree.  My  beeg  are  working 
vigorously  on  both  leaves  and  acorns, 
while  basswood  is  still  in  bloom.  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  the 
honey  on  the  leaves  is  "bug-juice" 
or  louse  honey,  or  Nature's  own  make. 
What  causes  the  honey  on  the  acorn  '? 
Please  answer  tlirough  the  Amekican 
Bee  Journal,  as  it  will  probably 
interest  a  great  many  bee-keepers. 

[The  nectar  which  seemed  to  stream 
out  of  the  acorns  and  drop  on  the 
leaves  came  wholly,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  from  acorns  which  were  pierced 
by  a  caterpillar,  probably  a  Tortricid 
or  a  Tteueid.  I  do  not  know  the  moth 
that  comes  from  these  larvse,  but  I 
should  like  to  know.  The  acorns  were 
being  eaten  by  the  larvoe,  and  prob- 
ably tlie  saliva  of  the  insect  acted  as 
a  ferment  to  change  the  starch  of  the 
acorn  into  sugar.  The  nectar  then 
may  be  called  sap  from  the  nut, which 
owes  its  existence  to  the  irritating 
presence  of  an  insect.  This  nectar 
was  in  such  quantities  that  it  could 
easily  be  sampled,  and  I  pronounced 
it  very  pleasant,  as  did  several  of  our 
students.  I  could  see  no  sign  of 
plant-lice  anywhere.  We  often  read 
of  bees  getting  honey -dew  from  oak. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  it 
is  always  from  this  same  source. 

In  the  third  line  from  the  end  of  my 
reply  to  Mr.  Waller's  question  on  page 
442,  for  "  trees  "  read  6ees.— A.  J.Cook.] 


Bee-Cellar,  etc.— F.  Roulo,  Port- 
ville,  P  N.  Y.,  on  July  13,  1886,  en- 
quires thus  : 

1.  Would  it  be  safe  to  winter  100 
colonies  of  bees  in  a  bee-cellar  mostly 
on  the  top  of  the  ground?  It  is  16 
feet  square  inside,  and  7  feet  from 
the  ground  to  the  upper  floor  in  the 


middle,  and  4  feet  under  the  eaves. 
The  upper  floor  is  arched,  with  a  ven- 
tilator 5x6 ;  a  ventilator  under  ground 
of  two  3-inch  tiles.  There  is  a  bank 
of  dirt  3  feet  thick  up  to  the  eaves, 
and  the  rest  is  covered  with  18  inches 
of  sawdust  and  a  board  roof  over  it. 
I  wintered  (>2  colonies  of  bees  in  it 
last  winter.  They  wintered  well; 
only  one  colony  was  dead  when  I 
took  them  out.  2.  My  bees  are  in 
Heddon  hives.  Would  it  be  best  to 
take  the  cover  off  and  cover  the 
frames  with  a  piece  of  burlap  before 
putting  them  in  the  cellar,  and  put  a 
stick  on  the  back  part  of  the  hive  in 
piling  them  up,  for  ventilation  V  How 
thick  should  the  stick  be  V 

[1.  Yes,  I  should  prefer  100  colonies 
rather  than  less  in  a  repository  like 
the  one  you  describe.  When  the 
weather  is  cold  keep  the  temperature 
of  the  repository  up,  by  closing  the 
ventilators.  Do  not  allow  the  mer- 
cury to  go  below  45°,  Fahr. 

2.  No,  if  I  removed  the  cover  I 
should  replace  something  thicker  and 
more  non-conducting  than  "  a  piece 
of  burlap."  I  believe  that  if  you  will 
experiment  you  will  find  that  you  will 
not  need  to  remove  the  board  covers 
at  all.    Give  full  lower  ventilation. 

In  my  reply  to  Mr.  Weidman,  on 
page  442,  and  closing  on  page  443,  the 
last  four  words,  "cells  of  full  length," 
should  read  comb  foundation. — James 
Heddon.] 


Bees  Near  a  Railroad.— A  sub- 
scriber at  North  Manchester, 6  Ind., 
asks  the  following  : 

A  friend  of  mine  who  had  been 
very  successful  with  bees  for  15  years, 
moved  to  town  where  he  aimed  to 
keep  a  few  for  •  his  own  use  ;  but  he 
was  compelled  to  place  them  within 
50  feet  of  a  railroad  track.  The  three 
years  he  has  had  tiiem  there  have 
been  followed  with  heavy  winter 
losses,  and  loss  of  swarms  in  summer. 
Will  they  ever  do  well  that  close  to 
the  track  i* 

[The  above  is  replied  to  fully  in  the 
answers  to  Queries  198  and  199,  page 
100.— Ed.] 

Drouth  in  New  York.— A.  Flag 
Robson,  Italy ,»o  N.  Y.,  on  July  9, 
1886,  says  : 

The  best  prospect  for  years,  of  a 
large  honey  crop,  is  blighted  by  the 
drouth  in  this  locality.  Basswood 
yields  scarcely  a  living  for  the  bees  ; 
although  there  is  a  fair  bloom  on  the 
same  the  bees  seem  to  be  taking  a 
midsummer  vacation. 


iB§~  By  some  oversight  the  address  of 
M.  &  H;  F.  Coffin,  Milton,  Kentucky,  in  an 
advertisement,  has  been  published  for  3  or  4 
times  as  N.  Y.,  instead  of  Ky. 
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^p^ecial  glotices. 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  ^ve  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing  to  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  ha\ing  no  PostrOffice,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post^ 
oRice  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


A  New  Crate  to  hold  one  dozen  one-pound 
sections  of  honey.— It  has  a  strip  of  glass  on 
each  side,  to  allow  the  honey  to  be  seen.  It 
is  a  light  and  attractive  package.  As  it  holds 


but  one  tier  of  sections,  no  damage  from  the 
drippings  from  an  upper  tier  can  occur.  We 
can  furnish  the  material,  ready  to  nail,  for 
9  cts.  per  crate.    Glass  l^c.  per  light,  extra. 


Dr.  Miller's  Book,  *'  A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Bee  Journal  for  one 
year,  we  will  club  for  $1.50. 


Italian  Queens.— We  can  supply  them 
by  mail,  postpaid,  at  the  following  prices: 
Untested,  $1.00  :  Tested,  $2.00  ;  6  Tested 
Queens  for  $9.00.    Orders  filled  at  once. 


Bee»  for  Sale.— We  offer  to  sell  a  few 
strong  colonies  of  Italian  bees,  in  ten-frame 
Simplicity  hives,  at  $6.00  each. 


Red  Labels  for  one-pound  pails  of 
honey,  size  3x-4i4  inches.  —  We  have  just 
gotten  up  a  lot  of  these  Labels,  and  can 
supply  them  at  the  following  prices  :  100 
for  $1.00  ;  250  for$1..50  ;  500  for  $2.00  ;  1,000 
for  $n,00  ;  all  with  name  and  address  of 
apian  ft  printed  on  them— by  mail,  postpaid. 


System  and  Success. 

^^"  All  who  Intend  to  be  systematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
the  prices  are  reduced,  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages). $1  00 

**     100  colonies  (220  pages) 125 

**     200  colonies  (420  pages) 1  50 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers, 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 


Stniniins^  Non>S\variuing  System  Is 

the  title  of  a  new  English  bee-book.  The 
author  claims  that  it  will  inaugurate  a  *'  new 
era  in  modern  bee-keeping,"  and  states  that 
"it  is  based  upon  purely  natural  principles, 
and  is  the  only  system  that  can  ever  be 
relied  upon,  because  no  other  condition 
exists  in  the  economy  of  the  hive  that  can 
be  applied  to  bring  about  the  desired  result 
—a  total  absence  of  any  desire  to  swarm." 
It  contains  64  pages  ;  is  well  printed  and 
illustrated.  Price  50  cents.  It  can  now  be 
obtained  at  this  office. 


1^"  Our  stock  of  Simmins'  pamphlet  on 
Swarming  is  exhausted,  with  several  orders 
unfilled.  We  have  more  on  the  way,  and  as 
soon  as  they  come  all  orders  on  hand  will  be 
filled. 


Tlie  Western  World  Guide  and  Hand- 

Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  besides 
their  own,  with  $3,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Join  tlie  Union. 

—Let  every  bee-keeper  send  for  a  copy  of 
the  Annual  Report  and  a  Voting  Blank— till 
it  up,  and  become  a  member.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  every  one  to  do  so.  The  dues  are 
only  25  cents  a  year  ;  and  it  is  intended  only 
to  call  for  oue  assessment  (of  $1.00)  each 
year.  Send  to  this  office  for  the  Report  and 
Voting  Blank. 


Yucca  Bruslics  are  employed  for  re- 
moving bees  from  the  combs.  They  are  a 
soft,  vegetable  fiber,  and  do  not  irritate  the 
bees.  As  each  separate  fiber  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  handle  as  well  as  the 
brush,     they     are     almost     indestructable. 


When  they  become  sticky  with  honey,  they 
can  be  washed,  and  when  dry,  are  as  good 
as  ever.  The  low  price  at  which  they  are 
sold,  enables  any  bee-keeper  to  have  six  or 
more  of  them,  so  as  to  always  have  one 
handy.  We  can  supply  them  at  5  cents 
each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


Office  of  the  American  Bek  Journal, 

Monday,  10  a.  m.,  July  19,  1886. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions tor  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— The  new  crop  of  honey  Is  comine  for- 
ward quite  freely,  and  looks  well  ;  demand  is  light, 
however,  at  14  to  toe.    Extracted,  5  to  7c.  per  lb. 

BEESWAX.-Scarceat  2.50. 

R.  A.  BURNETT,  ifii  South  Water  8t. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— The  honey  market  is  almost  devoid 
of  interest,  more  particularly  in  comb  honey.  We 
And  quite  a  iarse  stock  carried  over  in  dealers 
hands,  althout-'b  our  stock  is  small.  What  we 
have  is  dark  and  off  grades,  which  leaves  us  In  a 
good  position  for  tlie  coming  crop.  It  is  difficult 
tr)  tell  what  prices  will  be,  but  reports  received 
Irooi  nearly  every  section  of  thecountry.  indicate 
that  prices  will  be  low.  Present  quotations  are  as 
follows  :  Fancy  white  como  In  I-Ib.  sections,  10® 
12C.  ;  fancy  white  comb  in  2-lb.  sections,  8@10c  ; 
buckwheat  in  l  and  2-lb.  sections,  .sr^Kc  ;  extracted 
white  clover.  6c  ;  extracted,  California,  4l^@5c  ; 
extrjicted,  Southern,  per  gallon,  45  to  o5c. 

BEES\VAX.-2;i  to  28c. 

MCCADt  &  HILDRETH  BROS..  34  HudsOn  St. 

BO8T0N. 

HONEY.— One-lb.  sections,  white  clover,  13@I5c; 
2-pound  sections,  n@i3c.    Extracted,  6®8c. 
BEESWAX.— 25  cts.  per  lb. 

Blake  &  Riplet.  57  Chatham  Street. 

BAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— New  honey  Is  coming  forward  freely. 
The  quality  is  exceptionally  fine  and  the  crop  will 
be  large.  White  to  extra  white  comb,  9@llc.  Ex- 
tracted. 4@4}^c.  for  white  ;  3j^@3^ic.  for  amber. 

BEE3WAX.-22@23C. 

O.  B.  Smith  &  Co..  423  Front  Street. 

DETROIT. 

HONEY.— New  honey  is  coming  in  quite  freely, 
and  is  bringing  from  11  to  I3c. 
BEESWAX.- Firm,  at  25  cts.  per  pound. 

M.  H.  Hunt..  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— The  demand  for  extracted  honey  has 
been  very  light  of  late,  but  it  seems  to  be  improv- 
ing gradually  for  manufacturing  purposes.  There 
is  considerable  honey  in  the  hands  of  commission 
merchahts,  and  prices  are  very  low—smo  7  cts. 
per  pound  is  the  range  of  prices.  Prices  of  comb 
honev  are  nominal. 

BEKSWAX.— Arrivals  are  good  and  the  demand 
fair.    VVe  pay  i8®22c.  for  fair  to  choice  yellow. 
C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CLEVELAND. 

HONEY.— Within  the  last  two  weeks  honey  has 
not  sold  so  readily,  owing  to  the  near  approach  of 
the  new  crop  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  new  pri- 
ces. Best  white,  1 -lb.,  old  honey  moves  slowly  at 
14  cts.;  no  demand  for  2-lbs.    Extracted,  6@7c. 

BEESWAX.-22  to  25c 

A.  C.  KKNDEL.  115  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Our  new  crop  is  arriving  freely  and  Is 
very  tine.  Sales  are  slow  and  prices  low.  One-lbs., 
white  clover,  I4c.:  dark  l-Ibs.,  l(i  to  lie:  2-pound 
white  clover,  I2c.;  dark  2-lbs..  8  to  10c. ;  California 
2-lb..  white  sage,  into  12c.;  dark  2-lbs..  8  to  9  cts. 
Extracted  white  clover,  5  to  fie;  dark,  3  to  4  cts.; 
California  white  sage,  5  to5>igc.;  dark,  4  to  4i^c. 

BEESWAX.— 20  to  22c. 

Ct.emons.Cloon  &  CO.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.— The  demand  is  limited  but  the  supply 
is  very  much  better  tn  quantity  as  well  as  quality. 
The  new  crop  receipts  are  very  tine.  "We  quote  : 
Choice  white  In  i-lb.  sections.  iSioilGc:  same  in 
2-lb.  sections,  M'SI.'jc.;  dark,  nominal.  10@15  cts. 
Extracted,  choice  white  in  tin,  6@8c.;  same  in 
barrels  and  kegs,  5(q»7c. 

BEESWAX.— 24@25C 

A.  V.  Bishop.  i42  W.  Water  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONBY.— The  prices  of  honey  on  this  coast  are 
now  so  low  that  producers  can  hardly  make  any 
profit,  and  a  good  many  apiarists  will  quit  the 
business  If  prices  do  not  Improve  soon.  The  crop 
is  large,  and  the  quality  of  very  choice  quality. 
We  qudte  .1'^  to  4'.ic.  in  a  jobbing  way,  and  per- 
haps a  trifle  more  ;  but  if  holders  wish  to  force 
sales,  lower  prices  must  be  taken.  Comb  honey 
sells  slowly  at  fi  to '.ic.  but  just  now  it  is  not  the 
season  for  comb  honey,  and  prices  may  improve. 

BEESWAX.-Is  generally  held  at  22  to  23c.  for 
average  lots.  _     _    ^ 

SCHACHT  &  LEMCKE,  122-124  Davts  St. 
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Convention  Notices. 


tW  The  ('i)rtland  Union  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  a  basliet  picnic  at  Utile  York,  N. 
Y.,  on  Wednesday.  Aut;.  IH,  iKSfi.  All  interested 
in  bee-culture,  with  their  families,  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  and  have  a  good  time. 

1).  T.  Shattl'CK,  Sec.  Homer,  N.  Y. 


^F"  The  Illinois  Centra)  Bee-Kecpere' 
Association  will  hold  its  next  meetinK  at 
Mt.  Sterlint',  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  in  and  20,  IHSH, 

J.  M.  Hambaugh,  See. 


J»"  The  next  annual  meetine  of  the  MicblflaD 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in 
ypsilanti,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  1  and  2.  1886. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec. 


gitlDertisetixcuts. 


WIIjL  sell  400  full  Colonies  of  Bees  in 
lots  to  suit  buyer  ;  or  will  sell  Apiaries 
already  stocked  up.    No»v  is  your  time. 
Address,  H.  R.  BOAKDMAN, 

28Atf  EA.  TOWNSEND,  Huron  Co.,  O. 

COLONIES  of  Italian  Bees  in  10-frame 
liives  at  $.5.00  ;  Tested  Queens  at  $1.25  ; 
Untested  Queens  at  7.'>  cts. ;  2-f  rame  Nucleus 
(no  queen).  $1.60  ;  three -frame  Nucleus  (no 
queen),  S2.00.    Address.  OTTO  KLEINOW, 

(0pp.  Ft.  Wayne  Gate).  DETROIT.  MIUH. 
28Atf 


ROOT'S  Sliiipllftty  and  CHAFF  HIVES, 
Dadant's  Celebrated  Comb  Foundation, 
Frames,  Sections,  Smokers,  and  a  full  line 
of  Supplies  constantly  on  hand. 

Address,  E.  K.  NEWCOMB, 
PLEASANT  VALLEY,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
27A8t 

ITAIjIAN  QITEENS,  by  Return  mail, 
Tested,  l.Qi).    Untested.  75  cents. 
26Atf     GEO.  STTICKMAN,  Nappanee,  Ind. 

FINE  Tested  Italian  Queens  of  this 
year's  breeding,  for  $1  each  ;  L'ntested 
Queens  only  65  cts.  each,  by  return  mail. 
Hives  and  Sections  at  rock-bottom  prices. 

B.  J.  MILLEK  &  CO.,  Nappanee,  Ind. 
29Atf 

My  18  Annual  Price-list  a^u'dii'sn-arliTe'??. 

Oueens  and  Nuclei  Colonies  (a  specialty):  also 
Supplies— will  be  sent  to  all  who  send  their  names 
and  addresses.  11.  H.  BROWX, 

ISEtf  LIGHT  STREET,  Columbia  Co.,  PA. 


BEE 


29-33-37 


.KEEPERS,  before  ordering  your 

APIARIAN  SUPPLIES, 

Send  for  our  large  Illustrated  Cata- 
loKue.  sent  free  to  any  address. 
B.  KUETCHMEH,  Coburs;.  Iowa. 


I    CAN    use    a   lew    thousand    pounds    of 
Extracted    Honey    of    good    quality,    if 
cheap.    Address, 

28Atf  EA.  TOWNSENB.  Huron  cc,  O. 

HOKEY-PAir.S.-A8   1  will    dispose  of  my 
honey  crop  by  other  methods.  I  offer  my  stock 
of  3-!b.  Jones'  Pails  at  »5.25  per  lito.    Several 
hundred  of  them  are  labeled,  and  the  first  orders 
will  take  the  labeled  ones.    C  W.  DATTON, 
•25A.il  BRADFORD.  IOWA. 


TWO  HUNDRED 

Sel<'<t  Touted  Italiait  Queens  ! 

Large,  Handsome  and  Extra-Prolific  Queens 

Sfl.aO  Earh,  or  Tliree  lor  $4.00, 

By  return  mail.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Make 
Money  Orders  or  Postal  Notes  payable  at  Salem, 
Mass.  Address.  HENRY  AI^f.ET. 

29Atf  WENHAM  .MASS. 


The  OrlKlnal 

BINGHAM 

Bee  Smoker  r 
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Patented,  1878 


Zi  to  '  r^  O  V  ^ 


Bingham  &  Hetherington  Uncapping  Knife. 


Patented  May  20, 1879. 

BINGHAITI  SmOKERS  and  KNIVES 
have  Kevolutionized  the  Smoker  and 
Knife  Trade,  and  have  made  bee-keeping  a 
pleasure  and  a  success.  They  are  the  only 
lastiii;^  and  satislactory  Snokers  and 
Kniveshow  used  by  experienced  bee-keepers 
in  Europe.  Australia,  Cuba,  and  America. 
They  are  covered  by  patents,  and  while  they 
are  always  the  best  tiiat  can  be  made,  they 
are  also  the  lowest  priced* 

Prices,  by  mall,  post-paid. 

Doctor  smoker  (wide  shield)  ..3!^  inch.. $2 00 
Conquerorsmoker(wi(leshield)3       "     ..   175 

Large  smoker  (wide  shield) 2i4    *'     ..    150 

Extra  smoker  (wide  shield) 2       "     ,.125 

Plain  smoker 2       "     ..100 

Little  Wonder  smoker 15i    "    ..      65 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Honey  Knife, 
2  inch 115 

TO  SELL  AGAIN,  apply  for  dozen  or  half- 
dozen  rates.    Address, 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 

15Atf  ABKONIA,  MICH. 


1869.    UP  WITH  THE  TIMES.     1886 
Armstrong's  ik^^l..      Perfection 


GROWN 


The  brood-frames,  honey-rack,  and  section-boxes 
are  all  Reversible. 

At  the  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Expositions 
in  ]8,s5,  it  took  the  first  premium  over  several  of 
the  most  prominent  bee-liivea  now  in  use. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free.    Address, 


5Dl3t 


E.  ARMSTRONG,  Jerseyville,  Ills. 


BEES,  QUEENS, 

APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


First-Class  Goods  at  Low  Prices. 


A  FINE  I..OT  OF'  ITAI.IAN  BEES 

For  Sale  CUeap. 


Send  Postal  Card  for  Illustrated  Circular 
and  Price-List. 

jr.    C    SA.~2"3LE:S. 
1.3Dtf  HARTFORD.  WIS. 


WE  Make  a  Specialty  of  HONEY- 
li.'VBEIiS,  Section  Cartons.  Extracted 
Honey  Packages,  etc.  Our  large,  20-page 
Catalogue  is  free. 

A.  0.  CRAWFOKD,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass. 
19D(it 


HAND -BOOro7  HEALTH, 

Hints  and  Ready  RECirKS, 

is  the  title  of  a  very  valuable  booh  that  Rives  a 
Rreat  amount  of  information,  of  the  Utmost  Im- 

Eortance   to  Everybody,  concerninx  their  dally 
abits  of  Eating,   DrtnkinK,   Dressing,    Sleeping 
BalhlDR,  WorklUK,  etc. 

IT  TEUjS  about 


What  to  Eat, 
How  to  Eat  It. 
Things  to  Do, 
Things  to  Avoid, 
Perils  of  Summer, 
How  to  Breathe, 
Overheating  Houses, 
Ventilation, 
Influence  of  Plants, 
Occupation  for  Invalids, 
Superfluous  Hair, 
Restoring  the  Drowned, 
Preventing  Near-Stght- 
edness, 


Parasites  of  the  Skin, 
Bathing— Best  way. 
Lungs  &  Lung  Diseases. 
How  to  Avoid  them, 
Clwtbing— what  to  Wear 
How  much  to  Wear, 
Contagious  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them. 
Exercise, 
Care  of  Teeth. 
After-Dinner  Naps, 
Headache,  cause  &  cure 
Malarial  Affections, 
Croup— to  Prevent. 


IT  TELLS  HOW  TO  CURE 

Black  Byes,  Boils.  Burns.  Chilblains,  Cold  Feet 
Corn8.(>ough8,Cholera.Diarrhoea,  Diphtheria,  Dys- 
entery, Dandruff,  Dyspepsia.  Ear  Ache.  Felons 
Fetid  Feet,  Freckles,  Headache,  Hiccough.  Hives 
Hoarseness. Itching,  Inflamed  Breasts,  Ivy  Poison- 
ing, Moles.  Pimples.  Piles.  Rheumatism,  Ringworm 
Snoring.  Stammering.  Sore  Eyes.  Sore  Mouth,  Sore 
Nlpples.Sore  Throat.  Sun-stroke.  Stings  and  Insec 
Bites,  Sweating  Feet,  Toothache.  Ulcers,  Warts 
Whooping  Cough,  Worms  in  Children. 

Price  only  S5  Cents.    Sent  by  Mail,  post-paid. 

XHOS.  G.  NE^VMAN  &  SON, 

9:33  &  925  West  Madison  St.,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


White  Poplar  Sections 

"We  make  tlie  finest  Honey-Sections  in  the  World 
and  make  no  e.\ceptions.  G.  M.  Doolittle  says  : 
"Tlie  last  sections  are  just  complete."  James 
Heddon-"They  excel  everythinQ  in  the  line  of 
perfect  workmanship."  Prof.  N.  W.  McLain— "  The 
sections  excel  anything  I  have  seen  heretofore." 
J.  B.  Mason— "Have  received  samples  from  all 
manufacturers  who  advertise  in  the  bee-papers.  I 
must  say  this  is  by  far  the  nicest  section  I  have 
ever  seen."  Jno.  L.  Janeway— "  They  seem  perfec- 
tion itself  so  far  as  human  workmanship  can  go." 
Sample  for  2-cent  stamp.  Price-List  ol  Sections, 
Hives,  Syrio-Albino  Queens  and  Bees,  and  other 
Apiarian  Supplies,  free. 

Address,    DR.  G.  I^.  TINKXR. 

27D4t  NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  OHIO 


ITALIAN  QUEENS 

BR£D  from  purest  and  best  working  stock.  I 
will  flll  a  limited  number  of  orders  at  the 
following  prices  :  Untested,  fi.'Kj  each  ;  Tested, 
fi2.uo  each  ;  Selected  for  breeders,  |3.0o  each. 
Good  Hybrid  Queens,  when  on  hand,  50  cts.  each. 


G.  W. 


demar£:e. 

christiansburg,  ky. 


Stop,  Read  This ! 

I.')    Wiiri-aiiled    Italian    Queens,    by 
-^  return  mail,  J8.00  ;  6  for  $4.25  ;  single 
Queens  7.'j  cts.  each,  after  Aug.  1. 

Cariiiolaii  Queens  at  double  the  price 
of  Italians.    Address, 

J.  B.  mASON  &  SONS, 
29Alt  MECHANIC  FALLS,  ME. 


GLICKEN6ER  &  HUFFMAN, 

DEALERS  IN 

PURE  HONEY,  BEE-SUPPLIES.&c. 

WE  would  say  to  the  readers  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  that  we  are  making  a  specialty  of 
handling  Pure  Comb  and  Extracted  Honey,  Wood 
and  Willow  Ware.  Bee-Sui)plies.  &c..  &c.  Those 
looking  for  a  market  for  Pure  White  Honey  should 
address,  CLICK.ENGER  *fe  HUFFMAN, 

(Telephone  797),  117S.  4th  St.,  COLUMBUS,  O. 
27A3t 


Sections  and  Berry-Baskets. 

WE,  the  or<^naI  inventors  of    the  one-piece 
Sections,  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  Sec- 
tions and  Berry-Baskets  in  any  quantity.    Please 
write  for  terms.    M.  «fe  II.  F.  COFFIN, 
28A4t  MILTON.  Trimble  Co.,  KY. 
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ALLEY'S  QUEENS. 

IIICAIIV   .ll'NIC    I,    ISN». 

WAKIIAN'I'KI)  Vuimrih,  liy  tiiiill H  l«l 

"        iiiT  >■<,  l)<i«...    n  (HI 

BIDM'K!'!'  "  "        ""i^h I  X, 

|ii>r  4<i  l)(>«...    7  l«i 

TKHTUI)  "  "        "I"'!' I  f'" 

llv  IKlillPK  rvo  lUUltw    to   IIMV  nr   til"   fltntv)'    prlf'nn 
(nx<'»M'l'   Tor  wrilTlint.i-rl  Qili'illlH),  WI1  will   Htmil    Itifl 
Iliindy  Itimli.  nr  it  Drniin  luiil  Qihmmi  Tntp,  hy  mull, 
lir.NIIV    A  I.I.KV,  WICNll  AM.  MAHS. 

ROOT'S  SIMPLICITY  HIVES, 

MiM'lloMH,   ICxInK'lorxi  SllKlkclN,  Sr|iii- 

ruloln,  A)'.,  ol  IIooI'n  llliMlllllK'llll'ii, 

MhlpiM'll  Iroiii  lirl'r  ill  IiIm  |>|-|r«'M. 

AImii  H.  lilvi'M  111'  S(iiillii'i-ii   ycllnw  pliii',  mill 

Iti'ci-Ki'i'jii'iH' Hilpplli'H  111    KIMIIinil.      AlHI) 

lli'it'lliinkK,    lliilliui     L) itm     Nnitlnl 

iiMil    Ciilonliw.      I'llrr,    I, hi    Fin;. 

liWly         J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wolumpltii,  Alii. 

A  Year  among  the  Bees, 

IIIUNU 

A  Talk  atunit   mmir    nf   Ihfi  ImplrmmtH,   PUtm 

and  I'ritctlcrii  of  n  licp-krppnr  of  '2'>  yrarn' 

Mrvrrtrucf,  vliii  Imn  fnr  h  ymrH  nutilr  the 

I'rtnlucHini  of    Itoufu  hU    l<h:clUHivti 

ltn$lnrnM. 

Prlc«s  m  I'tMilK.  hy  iiiiill.  TIiIh  Ih  ii  nnw  worit 
of  iibntiti  1 II  pntrnH,  wnll-|>i'lnttMl  mid  iilnily  huiinil 
In  oloth.     AihlroHM, 

TII4>S.  4;.  INICWITIAN  A   SOIN, 
fl!::KVl)'.'.»  WrHl  Mii.llHoM  SI..   nilCAfJO.  ILL. 

BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

«lr,   M  A  K  II  A  I.  <>■'  'I'll  K.   A  I'l  A  II  1'. 

I3.000  SOLD   SINCE  1876. 

I'llll  '11 •ilnil  .liinl    Oil)  ! 

10th  Thoimnnd  Sold  In  Jnat  Four  Muntlm! 

n.OOO  Hull!  NliK'i-    IVIity,    IHHII. 

Mum  Miiiii  Ml  iiiiKuH.  mill  iiiiini  t.liiiii  .'lO  Ilim  IHiim 
tmtliiiin  niiio  iiilili«l  In  llin  hMi  iiillil.ui.  'I'linwhulii 
work  liiiH  liiMiii  l.liiiniuMlily  riivlmiil,  iiiiil  iiiiiil.iiliiti  tlid 
vtiry  liilimt.  In  niH|iiim.li»Iii>n-luMM»liiK.  Il,l«in»rtulnly 
Ihii  fiillimt  mill  iii'iNl,  Hulnnllllii  wurk  tri'iil.liiK  iif 
liiiiiil  111  till)  Worhl.  I'rIiiK.  hy  liiilll.WI.Un.  I.lbumI 
<11ll«(lllllt  Ml  iliMlli<|-h  tiiiil  111  iilllliH. 

A.  .1.  I'tlttU,  Aiilliiirmiil  I'lihllrihiir. 

I  Aly  AKrliillliinil  CnllnKii,  Mlrli. 

HUMPHREYS' 

IIOMF.OPATHIC     f%  #» 

SPECIFIC  No.  60 

1.     'ni.i.j|il.v  iMiiT.'Hidiil  i.'i Iv  liir 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weakness, 

aiul    I'lOHlniliuii,    fiMiii   .ivrr-wnilt    nr    nlliiT    I'lmm-n. 
91  por  vUl,  "I  ft  vKiUim.l  liirmt  vliil  |»uvtl«r,  for  ifft. 
Koi.nnv  niMMH.iH'lM,  nrHiMifcpDMiinitd  on  r«o«'t|i(,uf 
prluu.— lliim|i)ii'ijK*JHuilloluatu.t  lUU  ViiUuii  HI.,  tt.  V, 

DOUBLE -WAILED 

Langstrotli  Hives 

FOR  WINTERINO  BEES  ON  SUMMER  STANDS. 

rrlIK.V  ur«  iiiiiilii  liliililldlil  mill  liiliiriliiiliuiMllilii 

1    Willi  iiiir  SLiiiiiliiril  liitiiKHliiilli  lllviiH.iiH  ailTiir- 

tlHiMl  mill  iliiniTlhiiil   111  iiiir  riitiiliiuiiu.     All  up|ii<r 

atiirlOK  II ml  Hiirplun  urrmiKimiiMilii  iiiiiilft  liy  iin  will 

lit  tlilM   ilniililti- wiilliiil   111 il   (iliiiiiiliiir.      IMihin: 

Niilli'il.n«lf.|  111  till!  Hut, lirxv  per  hlvii.  Ill  HilillUiiii 
til  mir  prliM'K  nl  llin  Stuniliinl  l.uiiuntiulli.  Woiilnii 
liiliko  iiiir  VMi-liirli  I'lipH  with  II  slii|ilii«  nr  CiilliiKO 
llnnr  wlildli  In  wnrtli  »«<•  liulliiil  ullil  I  ftc.  Hut,  In 
Adtlltliin  tn  tliii  iirli'iiH  III'  Mill  Htiinilaril  LiiiiKMlrotli 
hlvu,  whUili  liiis  II  Mill  ln|i. 

TilON.  U.  MOW  HI  AIM  A   SON, 

D'j:i  &  \r2t>  WoHt  Mu(llmiii-Hl,,(:liliii>K<>,  IllH. 


Lewis'  V-Groove  One-Piece 

SECTIONS. 

Do'wn,  Do'wn,  Goes  the  Price  ! 

■''Il-nl  <llliilllV   Wlltli^  llllMMtvooil  OlK'- 
■■olllKl   M':<  "I'lOfSS     III     liila   ol     r.OII    lo 

:t,i)oo    :«. i,oo  (x-r  i,oi)ii. 

Special  Freight  Rates 

II'  :i,(Klll(.iMinn'  II  ro  Willi  (I'll,  wrilii  I'lir  H|iniiliU 
pi  li'i'H  ili'llviirnl  111  vim,  IivIkIiI  piilil  by  im, 

G.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO., 


\vA'ri':ii'i'«>\vrv,  u  IS. 


.\|irll   In,  IHHll, 


lilWI.r 


EXCELSIOR 

HONEY  EXTRACTORS 

.  Ill  iiMMWfrii)   rr»"iiiiMil.  iiMnilrliiw 

Iw^  fur  Hl.xtrmM.orH  <mrrvltiK  -l  ii"<l  -t 
'  ^^*  LiinKHlriith  rniiiiOH,  wn  liiivi*  funi- 
iMmlofl  lo  n(lo|>l.  tliONO  Iwt  now 
Hl/.nn.  'Dm  M  rriiiiiH  hiiHltnl.  In  In  » 
I'linor  tlioHiinui  Hlzn  unit  HtyUt  ttti 
Dm  *J  frHUK^  Tint  4  I'ninin  htinkitl 
III  In  Iho  liiruor  fiiiii,  with  thn  niiMi 
or  iiioMil  HtHniliii'il  I'lii-  Mio  InihIuU 
tn  rnvolvo  ii|)nn,  Intivinu  riKiiii  nii- 
ili'intiMth  Mill  hiiHkiit  li)r  7:iiirM(i 
Win.  i>r  liuniiy.  II.  will  iHKKiiiiiilcld, 
will)  (^(iViirH,  1(11(1  hi  ovory  wHy 
lilnrillriLl,  (fXdnpl  In  hIzo,  with  Ihu 
Tiii.iH)  ICvlTiiiitor,  i:tx-J(>,  wtiloli  In 
iiitiMKltMl  I'nr  itiiy  Nl/.(M(f'  f'riuiHi. 

Mxi-fpllnu   with    l.ho    fH.iH)    Kx- 

IniifoiM,   nil    lUfi    (tlirnrnnt    niylun 

hiivt<HtnilliiirHiivor  thnitiiiiiil  liiud- 

liiKtitthn  hdiiiiy  uutn,  iiiid  niovti- 

In    tlin    Conih    htiMUolH.    'I'ho   |h.ik)  und 

liriKil'irn  hiivd  uu  <n)vrr«. 

Kur -.!  AiunrUmn  rriinnn,  i:ixi:i  tnahoH |h  (Hi 

Kur  .!  l.iiiiKMtniLh      "  HtxlH  " 

K<.r;i  "  '*  HlxlH  " 

Kor*         "  '*  lOxIH  " 

Kor  .!  rriiinnNof  iinvHlKO.  IMx'^o  " 

K«ir:i       "  *'  i:ix'JO 

iror4       "  "  i:ix2n  " 

TIIOS.  (i.  NEWMAN  &  HON, 

ir.!:t.V!i:;,'.  Wi'ht.  MiiillMonHUiint.       (IHK^ViJO,  ILL. 

Oii<liiii1NFoiiiHliilionFu('lor)',wholoHiilr 

antl  ri«tiill.    Hoo  AdvtullHmntMit  In  iiniaii"r  (inluiiin. 

TIIK  KIMTISII  ItlUMOlIKNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPER'S  ADVISER. 

Tlin  lliirnHii  IliiJio  ,liil)liNAi,  iM  piilillMliiiil  oTory 
Wi"ili,ul'l'i'ii  Hlillllnuii  mill  mil.  iii<rniiniini,uiul 
rnntiilliH  Mm  hiiut  prtuiMi'iiI  liilnniiiil  Inn  lor  thu 
tllllil  hi'lliK,  nlinwIllK  wlllll  tn  iln,  mill  wlllill  mill 
liiiw  tiiilnlt.     M  In  nilltiiil  liy 'I'.  W.Cnwilii,  Km). 

'I'liii  llrlllHli  llrii.liiiirliill  iiinl  lllii  AMltltldAN 
llicio  ,l()iiiiNAi„  Olio  yimr,  rortiJ.75. 


H  <MI 

,.ln iHi 

.,14  IMI 
,.12  IKI 
,,12  IHl 
,,lfl  IKI 


BY  RETURN  MIL 

.'^l•|l■|•|,    'rnHlnrl      <t'    ■'"■•■ilVS,    *  I  .  nO    •■"I'll . 

VViirniiili.il  yimniiH,  7r.<'.    I'l'i-  ilii/.,,  *H.1)0. 
StriiMK   IhriT  liMiiin    NiMiloi,  witli   Umttid 

(.luri'li,  tf'i.f.O   Olll'll. 
t'*r    All  IJllllllllH    Hll'lltlly  plM'll  lllllhlllH,    _j|H 
AililninH,  .I.IN.   V.   WOOII, 
•-•OA'jnt  NdHTll  l'l!IO.'<(:(n"l',  MAHH. 


Alley's  Drone  and  Oueen  Trap. 


BKR  lilv<-»  uii<l,Hf<'ll<>iii.      Sonil  to  TllOlin  ,V 
1110111,10,  iiiiiiiiihi.tiiri'rn,  IliinviT  I>iiiii,WIm.,  I' 


prii'i'  llnlH 


Ml  lllUllMilllH,      l.nw  prli' 


rpiCN'l'l:it  QiirtMia,  I liiipiirtuil  Mnthiir),  Vl.2,-i 
1  iiiii'h  :  tl.'|iiir<lii7„  (>,  N,lliililwln,riiirki<vlllu.Mo, 
•1 A  I  y  

llii<liiiilNI''oiiiiiliitl<iiil''a<'l<>rY,fvluil)>Niilo 

iiiKl  fiitiill.   Hnii  AilviirtlHiiiiimit  In  miiilliiir  rnliiniii. 

KinnoN  kai)(;ks. 

\\i'  liMvn  siiiiio  Klil'XilAN'r 
lUKItON  UAIMJKS,  liuviiiK 
11  rnndllo  itiid  u'lilil  lii't'.  lor 
l)i'('-Uri'|icis'  iisd  111  l''uirs, 
Convcnlioiis,  <*lc.  Trice 
ridl'iMit.s  ("iicli,  hy  inuil,  piLslpuid. 
'I'lios.  ti.  Mi:\vnij\i\  A  SON., 

ll:;;i.V  !i';,'i  WchI    MiuIIhiim  Ulrnnl,  OlilcMKii,  111. 

Vandervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

■rnd  ftir  HiimiilrB  «t,'   ICc«l..cf.(l  l'rlc«..l.l«t. 
AM       J. VANDERVORT,  LaoeyviUa,  Fa. 


I'll!    '    .    I'l      |:.l|.l, >-..     I l.n    ,      ,    Ir..^      12     In 

tlin  Hut,  iiiMl  mil'  iiiilliul  (  m  In  llllj,  (:i,MI  j  W,  In  Iho 
Hut,  ri'.:. nil,    Aililriinn, 

'■'■■OS.  Ii.  MCWITIAIV  &.  SON, 
ll'!:i  &  ll';n  WcHl  MllillHoll  SI.,  (IIIIOAOO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTORY 

KOK,  IIIVK.S,  SKirriONS,  Ac. 

I    AM  niiw  |iro|)tiro(l  to  Hii|ipty  iUmiUm'h  and  othora 
with 

IIIVON,    NiM-lloilM,     Slll|>|»lllU'«CrutOII, 

of  ttll  kliiilN.  I  iiiiiKotiHntMihiHyof'  L  A  MISTUOTI I 
AND  MOjimST  lllVUlH.  Corri-MiioniliMKir  wIlU 
Hiipply  iluiilui'HHollcllrd.  My  Htti'llmm  iiro  nil  initdo 
fr(jin  roplur.    AddroNH. 

«;i<:oici.;ic  TAVLoic, 

II  Air  DUNDKIO.  Ktliinro..  ILLH. 

NEW  ONE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL. 

'piIlS  iM'w  nI/.i*  of  (Mir  'I'lipitrlnR 

I     lloiioy  I'tilln  IhoT  unllonn  di*Hlun 

with  t.ht)  olhnr  hIikiim,  liiivlnif  tliu  lop 

t^tiu*>  liiriind  oviir,   iind    Iiiih  ii  tiiill  or 

hiiiidh\     niiiliinu   It  vor.v  cnnvtMiUint 

l'>  I  "II  rv.     II  Ih  wnli-initdo  iind,  whun 

lllli'il  with  honoy,  iniikoH  ii  novo]  iiikI 

lit  Inirllvr  nnnilf   piidkiiun.   Unit  can 

hoNold  lor  Mt  iii'iilH  or   UiHH.    Many 

..'III  iMiv  11  tn  ordor  t'l  u\vf  tho  rhildron 

in   tov  |>iiM.     l*UI4ii],    7A   ccitla  pvr 

TII4»S.  ii.  INICWITIAN  A-  SON, 
Ol'IiAU'j;.  WohI  MiidlHoii  MlriMit,        (M  I  ICAfJO.  1  LL. 


GIV  N  AWA/l 

SEWING  mmmH 

KewRst  and  Best  j|i;:i!|!j|||j|| 

■,,!;|;'i:!^:r'i!r,rli 

Cnvrr   :illru\vil"t 
una    lull    H.'l    nr    Al 
In.'lililintil.niilvSIl  J. 
Cii.th    nr  rw.l.l;  Inr 
••    'Mr    •     ,<','||>c,'K  |< 


FREEHOMbS 

_  Unite  j'states. 

r  How  to  Oct  Thorn. 

Wlirri.  In  Invi'Ht 
Mntiry  nr  lltll  Mm. 
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"  11    lllll  WIMllllIT  IH  I'lilr," 

Haiti  tti.;  huritTlly,  Jiinnllly  iiii'l  fi-co, 

"  If  t.h(i  w.ililhirr  Ih  iFilr, 

I'll  tff)  duiKH!  It)  t)i(!  Mir'itddw  ihoro  I" 

"Anil  I,"  Hiilil  1 1.0  |il-iiili!nt,  lii'ii, 

"  Will  Im  (Mti'ly  at.  work,  you  will  H0('- 

It  till!  W(!allii;r  Ih  fulr." 


ITIukit  a  ITIarki-t  I'oi*  lionoy  In  ovory 
vIlluKO  mill  i;lly  thioiiKliout  tlio  coiiiiliy, 
lliiriiy  l.iitllolH  will  ilo  It, 


it.tfrunrvA  Noii,  of  I'liitl(!vlll(5,  WIh., 
hiivn  tiikiTi  from  Itiidr  liciw  al/onl,  'l'.;,.',!)!) 
lioMiiilH  of  lioiji-y  :  anil  wiriil,  Ih  Iii'I tor,  limy 
huvo  Holil  a  KOoil  Hliaio  of  It  wllliout  8lil|i- 
l>lii;<lt  t»uny  lurKU  iniirkot. 


A  Iloll  oflloiior  iiilKlit  Willi  III!  Hiarloil 
Willi  tlid  iiaino  (if  H.  HIalil,  Konmr,  l,a.  Ilo 
huH  HO  iiihoh  lallli  III  till)  Nitlliiiial  lli:it- 
Koi-porH'  l.iiloM,  llial,  hii  huH  (mlil  iluoM  ami 
MHHi'HHiiKMiln  up  to  till!  yoarlMDO.  Anil  yiit 
llii;r»  an;  thoiiHunilH  who  havi-  not  l<»i;iiiiii> 
riioinljori,  oven  for  ono  yoar  1 


In  MwUxi;rlnn<l  BtatliitloH  hIiow  lliat 
tlicro  aro  'i07,:i7:)  i;oIiiiiIi;h  of  lioim  ki.'pt. 
TlioHO  llxiiroH  wrii!  olilalm.il  liy  tlju  ooiihiih 
wlili;li  wiiH  takon  on  April  'il,  IHWi.  'I'lm 
nijinlxjr  varliM  In  tlio  illiroronK.'anKinH  from 
500  to  10,000  i;olonli!H.  Tin?  amount  of  liiinDy 
obtulnud  from  tlii^ni  Ih  not  atutod. 


An  i%v<!rH({<;  <'ro|>  <>r  lloiit^y  hiut  liunn 
proilu<;i!il  tlilH  yi-iir,  lakliiK  lli<;  iroiinlry  all 
ovor.  In  Homo  plaoiH  It  Ih  a  vnry  Ibiko  orop; 
In  otlii.TH  vory  Hmall.  linHHWoml  wiih  a  total 
fulliiroln  Honiu  HftCtloiiH  ;  In  olliorn  only  a 
moiloralc  yield.  The  fall  crop  will  lio  viiry 
llmlK.d.  In  view  of  thin,  tin;  prieeH  for 
honey  Hhoulil  not  he  iiH  low  an  they  are  now 
i|iioted.  The  proHpeet  Ih  kooiI  for  an  advanee 
rttther  than  a  decline. 


B<;«B«vax  Ih  nothing  more  than  the  vol- 
untary excretion  of  the  honeyhee,  liko 
pernplratlon  from  the  human  liody. 


ITIIorellreiieilliilloiiN  /tlioilt  lloliey 
A<llllleriitl<iil.  (Ill  |iiiKO  I  l:i  I'ltl'i'ieiii'ii  wliH 
iimilii  to  iiMNiirlliiiiH  iiimli'  In  Dr.  .1.  11.  Kel- 
oifK'H  lioiik  alioiit  •' arlllleliil  iiomli  honey," 
lite.  We  wiol.o  a  letl.ir  to  the  Koetor,  an 
llii'iii  pjinliicl,  and. have  reeelved  llie  follow- 
liiK  vtu-y  noui'l/eouH  rejily  : 

llAT'ri.H  <!llHHK,  Mleh,,  .Inly  17.  IMHII. 
77iii«.   (I.    Ncmmilii,   (liimii.l    Miiiumrr  iif  llii; 

NilJIniiill  llr,    Kapi'in'  lltiliin,  Chiatun,  IUh. 

l)i;AliHni:  Vhiiih  rnunlved.  'I'linnUH  Inr 
yipiir  i-oiiilDMy  In  niNliiic  niv  nllnnlliiii  lo  He- 
ailleli'.  I  Hliall  litliK  iileuMiii'o  III  iiiihlliililiiK 
wljiit  yon  Hiiy  ii|iiiii  llir  Hilliliirt  III  Ihi'iii-xl. 
liiMiliior  my  Jiiiiiiml,  (;(ii,i/  iliilllh.  I  rimiilili-r 
II.  a  iiiirl.  Ill'  my  duly  III  mil  ullmiMon  lo  I'lmd 
iidiilliTiilloii  III'  i.vi-ry  Mini,  wliiri-vi'r  II,  Into 
III'  Mi'i'ii,  lull.  Ii,i\-i.  MO  Mviniml.hy  wllh  IhoHe 
who  wiiiild  miilie  Mm  in'll  iif' iidiilleriil  Inn 
III  iipiii'iii-  Hii-iili'i'  lliMii  II,  ri'iilly  IM.  'I'ho 
Hliili'iiii'iilH  III  Iho  lliiiid  lliiok  wiiiK  miiilii 
iiiiiiii  wind  I  MU|i|iiiHi..l  III  111.  «iM,d  itiilhiii'll  V. 
'I'lmi'i!  liMVn  lii'i-ii  i;i.lllill  eii|ileii  nf  llmliiinU 
III  liili'd,  Inn.  II  Ih  pilnli'd  I'riim  |iIiiIi'M.  I  idnill 
hilii'  |ili-iiHiiie  III  I'lirii.rlliiK  Ihi.  pliili'i,  In 
liceiildluirii  Willi  l.lii'  limlH,  In  wlllell  yon  eilll 
my  iill.i'iilliiii.lii  lliii  nivvl  edlllon.  Niil  liidiiK 
It  iniii'lli'iil  lice  l(i-i-|iiT  liiyHii||',3-iiii  eaii  eahlly 
Hi'ii  linw  I  iiiIkIiI  III'  I'liHlly  led  aHlriiy  liy  Himli 
Hlliti-nii'nlii  iiM  Hint.  Ill  I'rot'.  Wiley.  <  liiive 
[ii'iHOniilly  kiiiiwn  i^aiieH  In  wliliili  periioiiH 
hlive  ffil  KliieoMe  In  lii-en  111  the  hiiiiiiiiki' 
llino.  win-n  hoiii-y-liciirlnif  lliiweiH  were 
HOiiree  on  iieeinint  ol  diinii^ld..  I,  of  eonrMi', 
do  not  know  how  ex l.fiiiilvely  llilH  praellee 
prevallH.  Aualn  lliiinklnu-  yotj  for  your 
eiiilrleHy  In  ealllnH-  my  itl  liinlliiii  to  the 
matter,  1  n-malii,  vi'ry  Iriily  yonrH, 

.1.  II.  Kki. 1,(1(111. 

Ki'i'illiiK  lleeK  Willi  KliieoHe  loprimerve  life, 
when  honey  Ih  not  III  he  olilalned  from  the 
llowerH,  Ih  i|iilte  illll'nreiit  from  niaklnif 
eoinliHof  paralllne  mid  Ke'tliiK  Hie  heen  to 
ml  It  with  KlueoHe  for  l.lie  piirpoHe  of  ailiil- 
t,eral,lon. 

That  Wiley  Mb  Ih  reiioiiHlhle  for  nearly  all 
that  liHH  heen  will  ten  on  the  Hiilijeid,  of 
"arllllidal  einnli  honey."  lie  Iiiih  done  more 
iliiniaKe  t,ii  the  rnirHiilt  of  hee-keepliiK,  hy 
IioIiIIhIiIhk  that  II.',  than  he  eoiilil  make 
anienilH  lor  In  a  life  Mine  of  a  tlinuHaiid 
yi'iu'H.  To  IiIh  eleriiiil  dlHKiiee  lie  It  hiiIiI,  thai 
he  liftH  done  Heiireely  iinythlnjf  lo  eoniiti-r- 
aet  the  Inllueneeof  that  Ho-ealled  "  HideiitKle 
pleaMimtry  "  Hlnee  It  wan  perpetrated. 


(JlaaiN  lo  I'revent   llolihinu;.    On    paife 

■110.  we  Kiive  an  )li-m  rriiiii  the  lilftir.n 
ZcAl.uitii,  upon  wlileli  -Vlr.  (J.  W.  hayton 
remarkH  an  fotlowH  : 

While  Hie  ineHiod  of  uHliiff  (flaKH  hefore 
th.' i-iilrmii'e  doiiH  well  I'or  awhile,  the  he. 'ii 
will  lii-eonie  luuiuHtiimi'd  to  It  and  Hie  p:ltiHH 
will  lie  dlHearded.  II  may  miHw.n'  for  lii-- 
tdnnerH  and  amaleni-H  In  experliiienl.  with, 
hot  the  true  aplarlHl.  will  jirid'er  Htronif 
eiiloiile»  and  preeautlon. 


I'Hritlyy.ed  llee*.  Mr.  W.  I'.  Kanzler,  of 
Knldii,  Ind.,  wrIteH  iiH  iiH  followH  enneernlnif 
the  diHeiuie  eauHlriK  thiH  triiijhle  ; 

\i\  iUit  Hlr.iir/ii'/MUjiiHi,  of  Nordllniten,  for 
IHKI  yon  will  lliid  on  pai^e  (I  an  aiiHwer  l/> 
(Jiiery,  No.  '-!7K,  a  full  dencrlptloii  and  a 
ilrawliiK  "f  a  dlHeane  ealled  "  .May-HleknenH  " 
or  Mucoriitf',,  wlihdi  helalln  heen  In  ,Mity  and 
.Inne,  HO  that  they,  hy  liundredH,  run  on  the 
Kioniid,  eaniint  liy,  and  die  In  a  Hhorl  lime 
atterwanlH.  ThiH  dlHoane  Ih  eanni'd  hy  a 
fniiKUH  iJWwwr  MwAtlni  whieh  Hprontu  out, 
h.rtween  the  rliiKH  of  tlm  ahdomen,  and  1h 
pirliMpHthe  name  lut  hefell  the  lieen  of  the 
Kender  of  (,tiiery.  No.  "7M  Now  I  would  re- 
1(11. ;Ht  yon  1,11  eoriHiilt  Trof,  A,  ,1.  fUittk,  and 
piihllHh  Hie  drawliiK  and  denerlptloii  of  Hie 
Hald  dlHeiiHe,  Muiirrliir,, 

If  we  ean  find  tin;  paper  alluded  lo,  w.-  will 
do  IM  re(|U(;Hteil. 


'I'o  itmi.irl   uinl   liriiile   ili«   ll.,ii<-y    Ih 

very  iieeimHiiry.  It  miinl  lie  liiHlnled  upon 
over  and  oyer  iiKiUn  thai  Hiieh  Hhoiild  never 
he  iii'Kleeted.  Mr.  C.  II.  Iillihi'ni,  In  the 
I'hiiiiiimii,  iflU'H  I  hi'  followlnu  v.iry  Kond 
lldvlee  : 

Wlllillii'  iirodimHoii  nl'  a  iiriip  of  lion.'y 
I'Omi'M  Hill  linili  ol  Inking  I'liri'  of  It  and 
|/i'llliiK  II  ii'iidy  lor  iiiiiiknt..  Comli  lioimy 
idiiiiild  iilwiiyii  III.  nliiiiiil  III  „  ,1,,;,,  will-,, I 
riiiiln.  All  II  I'limoH  oir  Hii'  IiIvi'm,  I'lirid'iill  y 
Korl  It,  liilii  Ml  li'iiHt  Iwo  i/i'iidi'ii,  mid  a  third 
(/I'Milowlll  he  ni'i'i'iiMiiiy  liili.r  In  I  lii<  neaniili . 
Al'ti'r  II  hull  lu'i'ii  ri'mnvi'd  Irnm  ihe  IiIvkh 
Iwo  wi'i'kii,  II.  niimt  III'  llioioiiKhly  riinilKatiil 
Willi  iiiiliihur,  lo  kill  Ihi.  Inili'hliiK  molh. 
woriiiH.  mid  Hilii  iilioilld  lin  ri'|ii,ii|<„l  at 
liili'iviilii   diirliiK    till,    wiiriii    wi'iilhnr.      Tim 

MI'I'IIOIIH  llllllll.  Ill,    Hl'l'ltpi'il  III'    cn.iy     parlli'le 

III' |iro|piillii,  aii.l  Hi,.,,  i,|,',.|v  iiimkiid  In  n.-w 
I'lllli'M  holdlliK  I',' or  ':l  iii'etliinii  eiii'h,  with 
kIiihh  on  al.  li'ind.  mm  ,i|i|i..  vVii  I'linniit  lie 
loo  I'mi'liil  111  piekliii/  ami  inw\IUK  our 
lioiii'v,  111!  our  iniiiitiiiioM  larKidy  ilepnndH  on 
Ihe  way  It  Ih  |iiiekiid  lor  market. 


'I'lie  I'nll  4lr<i|i  ol'  Honey  will  he  vi^vy 
IIhIiI,  where  di'pendi'iiei.  Ih  ininle  n|ion  fall 
lliiWi'rH  III  Ki'iii-riil.  ThoHi-  who  me  loilnnale 
I'liiiilKli  lo  have  nwoel  elover  are  reJolelllK 
In  the  primpeet  for  a  (jeod  fall  erop.  The 
markelH  have  for  Hoine  time  heen  i|nlU) 
hare  of  honey,  and  we  hope  that  lieekeeperH 
will  not  riiHli  their  honey  on  the  Hieat  eltlen, 
and  tliini  kIiH,  the  iimrket.  Honey  will  hrliiK 
a  fair  priee.  If  earn  In  taken  In  niipply  all 
Ihe  liieal  miirkelH,  and  tliiiH  dlHlrllnilo  Mm 
honey  oii'r  Hm  whole  einintry,  Innlead  of 
KiuttliiK  the  elly  uiarketM. 


'Mie  l\iilloiiiil  lloiiveiillon  Into  lie  held 
at  liidliinapollii,  Ind.,  on  (let,  I'.',  i;i  and  1-1, 
IHNil.  Mr.  K.  I,,  DoiiKherty,  tin-  Heeretary, 
wrllcH  IIH  followH  ; 

I'li'iiHii  Hay  that  Hm  eommllti'.i  Ih  hard  at 
work  iiiirri'i'lliiK  ari'miKi'ini'iiln  for  the  eoin- 
liUfeonn'iitloii,  and  will  mooii  he  ready  to 
aiiiiiiiiiii'ii  parHeiilani.  I'roHpeetn  are  prom- 
IhIiik  lor  II.  proHperiniH  meelliiK. 

I'lenldenl  (.'iittliiK  alHO  wrIteH  tin  that  he  In 
lahorliiK  li)«et  up  a  very  lnl.<iriiiHnK  meet/. 
liiK.  I,<d.  the  (.'onvenllon  for  HiIh  year  he 
Hi.' nioHt  IntereiitliiK  mid  prolltahle  aideiil- 
tiiral  nHHunihly  evi'i-  eoiiKri'KaNid  on  Anierl- 
ean  Holl. 


We  are  dally  expeetlnif  a  lot  of  Viieea 
hriiHlieH.  AHHoonaHlhey  arilv.-,  all  ordom 
now  wallliiK  will  he  llll.rd. 


The   .fill)  rviiniliir  of  the   riilliidelphla 

IjIkUi-.k'  lltimi;  .hiamiit.  eontainn  ttm  ni'eond 
ehaiiter  of  a  Htory  wrilti-ii  for  IIb  eolninliH 
hy  llarrli't  I'l-.-neotl  Hpotford,  a  niiixonatde 
artleli- on  Oiirden  I'arlli-ii  and  outdoor  eri> 
U'l  talnlni/.  hy  (  hilMlliii-  T.-ihun.,  Ilnrrlek, 
an  IntereiitlnK  arllele  on  eoniinon  ijrmnmall- 
eal  errnrn,  and  hnw  to  appear  and  talk  w.dl 
In  enmnmiy, 

Mrn.  I,nnlna  Kniip|i,  ItH  editdr.  hiw  met 
with  u  ii'iiiiirkatili'  Hiieefnn  In  hulldliitf  up 
that  paii.'r  lo  a  elieiihiHon  of  over  «7o,0()0 
paid  MiiliHi'rlhei'H  In  lliree  yiiarn  liv  her  rare 
tact  and  ki'IiIiih  In  eaierlnK  to  lln'  home 
liiHtlnelH  of  her  im-*.  In  tin-  rieh  feiiHt,  of  jfooll 
tlilnuHH^d,  h.'li/re  li.:r  reitdeiH  eviry  month. 
The./ewne/,  In  a  ii.-rfeet  Kent,  handnomeiy 
printed  and  lllunlrated,  and  emplovH  only 
Hie  tient  wrllerH.  ►iieh  hh  llarrl.t  I'r.iHeoM 
Hiioirnrd., Marlon  lliirland,  Hone  Tirry  ('noke, 
.Mrn.  ('hrlntlne  T.-rhoiie  llerrleU  i.Miirloti 
llarlmid'H  danifhl'-r).  .Mrn.  .1.  11.  I,anilii-rt,  of 
I'hlliKlelphla,  .Mnry  Atihott  Uarid.  KII/.alM-lh 
Stuart  I'h.'IpH,  I.oiiiHa  Aleott,  and  .loHlnti 
AII.-n'B  Wife  hay.'  pronilH.-d  I'l  enntrlhule 
111.'  eoinlnu  aiilnmn.  jirovld.-d  healHi  und 
HlreiiKth  will  pernill  of  additional  work. 
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Replies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


[It  is  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  in  tliis  Department  in  less  time 
than  one  month.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them  ;  get  them  returned,  and  then  find 
space  for  them  in  the  Joubnax,.  If  you  are 
in  a  "hurry"  for  replies,  do  not  ask  for 
them  to  be  inserted  here.— Ed.1 


Using  Plain  Slieets  of  Wax. 

Query,  No.  283.— Do  you  know  of  any 
bee-keeper  who  has  tried  putting  in  a  wired 
frame  a  plain  sheet  of  wa.\  without  the 
delineations  of  the  cells  pressed  upon  it,  and 
then  gave  it  to  a  colony  of  bees  for  working 
up  into  comb  ?  If  so,  please  say  what  the 
result  was  ;  if  not,  please  try  the  experi- 
ment and  report  through  the  American  Bee 
Journal.— L.  J.  S. 

The  experiment  has  been  tried  fre- 
quently with  unsatisfactory  results.— 
G.  W.  Demaree. 

I  have  heard  that  it  has  been  done, 
but  I  do  not  remember  with  what 
result.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  have  used  plain  sheets  of  wax  in 
sections  in  that  way.  The  result 
generally  was  that  they  were  left  as 
they  were.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

The  bees  often  build  comb  on  it, 
but  it  is  very  irregular,  and  may  be 
drone-comb  as  well  as  worker-comb. 

— DADANT  &  .'^ON. 

I  tried  something  of  the  kind  before 
foundation  was  made,  but  not  with 
wire.    It  was  not  always  successful. — 

C.  C.  MiLLElt. 

Yes,  several  of  us  have  tried  plain 
wax-sheets  with  uncertain  and  un- 
satisfactory results.  If  you  try  it  you 
will  use  nothing  but  printed  sheets 
after  the  experiments.— Jasies  Hed- 

DON. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  has 
tested  tlie  matter,  and  I  cannot  see 
any  practical  value  in  such  a  test.  If 
any  one  has  the  curiosity  and  time 
suHicient,  they  may  lind  out  how 
much  lunger  it  takes  to  draw  out 
comb  thai!  to  build  new  from  simple 
starters.— .J.  E.  1'ond,  Jr. 


Snace  Between  Brood-Frames, 

Query,  No.  284.  —  How  much  space 
should  be  allowed  to  a  frame  ?  or  what 
should  be  the  respective  width  of  an  8  or  a 
10  frame  hive  ?— G.  K. 

For  a  %-inch  top-bar  allow  1^4 
inches  from  centre  to  centre  of  the 
frames.— II.  D.  Cutting. 


I  use  \%  inches  to  the  frame.— G. 
M.  Doolittle. 

An  inch  and  three-eighths  works 
nicely.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

About  \}4  inches  to  a  frame— 8 
frames  in  12  inches.— A.  J.  Cook. 

With  perfectly  straight  combs  I  am 
inclined  to  favor  1,14  inches  from 
centre  to  centre  ;  certainly  not  closer, 
and  perhaps  this  is  too  close.  I  am 
anxious  for  light  on  the  matter.— C. 
C.  Miller. 

There  are  advantages  both  ways. 
After  many  experiments  Father 
Langstroth  gave  a  net  space  of  141-^ 
inches  for  10  frames.  I  use  and  pre- 
fer 11 J^  inches  for  8  frames.— James 
Heddon. 

One  and  three-eighths  inches  from 
centre  to  centre  of  the  frames  is  just 
right  for  the  brood-nest,  though  they 
may  be  worked  a  little  closer  or  a  little 
wider  apart.  I  make  my  10  frame 
hives  14Js  inches  wide.  They  give 
entire  satisf action.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

After  much  experiment  I  am  con- 
firmed in  the  belief  that  brood-frames 
should  be  spaced  from  centre  to  cen- 
tre 1  %  inches,  no  more  nor  less.  One- 
fourth  inch  should  be  allowed  at  each 
side.- G.  L.  Tinker. 

The  space  between  frames  should 
be  not  less  than  l%,nor  more  than  IJ^ 
inches.  Mr.  Langstroth  used  1  7-l(i 
as  a  standard ;  we  use  IJ^  inches.— 
Dadant  &Son. 

A  10-frame  hive  should  be  14  inches 
wide  to  give  the  best  results  in  sur- 
plus comb  honey ;  for  extracted 
honey  it  should  be  M  to  J^  inch  wider. 
The  regular  Langstroth  10-frame  hive 
is  141^  inches  wide  inside.  My  belief 
is  that  frames  are  spaced  too  wide 
apart,  as  a  rule,  to  give  the  best  re- 
sults in  comb  honey.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 


Clarifying  Beeswax, 

Query,  No.  285. —What  is  the  best 
method  of  clarifying  wax  V  If  acid  is  used, 
of  what  quality  and  strength  ?  Does  it  in 
any  way  injure  tlie  texture  of  the  wax  ? — R, 

Allow  it  to  cool  slowly  when  heated. 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  should  think  that 
acid  might  do  harm.— C.  C.  Miller. 

Heat  the  wax  slowly,  and  let  it 
cool  very  sloivly.  Acids  will  do  for 
bleacher's  wax"  but  not  for  founda- 
tion wax. — Dadant  &  Son. 

To  every  10  pounds  of  wax  use  one 
pint  of  vinegar,  together  with  one 
quart  of  water,  in  melting.  Strain 
and  tix  so  it  will  cool  very  slowly. 
When  cold  scrape  the  sediment  from 
the  bottom.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Frequent  melting  in  clean  hot 
water,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  way. 
Acid  of  any  kind  cannot  be  used 
without  injuring  the  wax. — G.  W. 
Demaree. 

Let  the  melted  wax  cool  slowly  in  a 
tall  tin  can.  Surround  the  can  with 
sawdust  or  some  non-conductor  of 
heat.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 


Explanatory.— The  figures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  3'ear  may  require. 

This  mark  0  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  center  of  the  State  named; 
6  north  of  the  center;  9  south;  0+  east; 
♦O  west;  and  this  6  northeast;  N3  northwest: 
o»  southeast;  and  9  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  meutioned. 


for  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 

Tlie  Winter  Stores  of  Bees. 


WM.   F.  CLARKE. 


Surprise  is  expressed  at  my  claims, 
on  page  293,  and  Mr.  Heddon  asked, 
"  Is  it  possible  that  a  man  like  Prof. 
Cook,  a  man  we  all  have  to  look  up  to 
as  an  authority  in  these  matters, 
should  put  a  quietus  on  the  pollen 
theory,  and  never  realize  it,  but  all 
the  time  think  that  he  was  stating 
truths  that  sustained  it  ?" 

I  answer  unhesitatingly,  it  is  both 
possible  and  actual,  which  positions  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  prove. 

Prof.  Cook  IS  an  extraordinary  gen- 
ius. Extremes  meet  in  him.  He  is 
like  a  noted  clergyman  who  was  wont 
to  say  that  he  could  preach  the  best 
and  the  worst  sermon  of  any  man  in 
London,  (Eng.)  On  some  phases  of 
apiculture,  Prof.  Cook  is  away  ahead 
of  all  his  competitors  ;  on  others  he  is 
just  as  much  in  the  rear.  He  reminds 
me  of  the  proverb,  "  It  takes  great 
men  to  put  forth  great  nonsense,"  or 
as  a  certain  old  book  has  it,  "  Great 
men  are  not  always  wise."  I  could 
easily  cite  illustrations  of  the  correct- 
ness of  these  statements  from  the 
Professor's  writings,  but  instead  of 
doing  this  I  shall  call  up  an  impartial 
and  competent  witness,  Mr.  Frank 
Cheshire,who,  in  the  scientific  volume 
of  his  great  work  on  bee-keeping  just 
published,  page  90,  says  Prof.  Cook 
has  made  "  several  statements  which 
are  astoundingly  inaccurate,"  and  on 
pages  !)4  and  98  repeats  the  assertion. 
Ou  page  128,  Mr.  Cheshire  says  con- 
cerning a  certain  point,  Prof.  Cook 
"  is  so  inaccurate  in  every  particular, 
that  he  is  best  refuted  by  quotation," 
precisely  the  way  in  which  I  claimed 
to  have  refuted  him  at  Detroit,  after 
listening  to  his  essay  on  the  pollen 
theory.  The  following  from  pages 
132  and  133  is  pretty  hard  ou  one 
whom  '•  we  all  have  to  look  up  to  as 
an  authority."    Mr.  Cheshire  says  : 

"  An  old  Fiench  entomologist  pub- 
lished some  capital  drawings  of  bees' 
legs,  but  his  numbering  read  back- 
wards, since  the  reversing  action  of 
the  printing  press  had  been  forgotten. 
He  was  copied  by  Blanchard,  who, 
failing  to  note  his  authority's  mis- 
take, called  the  drone  leg  the  queen 
leg,    while   the   latter   went   to   the 
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credit  of  tlie  drone.  Dr.  Duncan 
translated  Blancluird,  and  quite  inno- 
cently, and  very  pardonably,  repeated 
Blanchard's  blunder;  while  Cook, 
who  has  taken  many  of  the  illustra- 
tions in  Part  I  of  his  Manual  from 
Duncan,  continues  to  the  present 
houi-,  to  publish  the  error.  Surely, 
after  eleven  editions,  the  time  has 
come  for  breaking  the  spell,  and 
giving  the  queen  her  own  legs  back 
again." 

Novir,  in  view  of  all  this,  Mr.  Iled- 
doii  will  surely  admit  that  it  is  '•  pos- 
sible "  even  •' that  a  man  like  Prof. 
Cook  "may  be  mistaken,  as  well  as 
trther  folks. 

I  now  proceed  to  perform  the  other 
half  of  my  task,  and  will  show  that 
Prof.  Cook,  when  trying  to  establish 
the  pollen  theory  actually  knocked  it 
in  the  head,  and  gave  it  its  "  quietus.^^ 
Here  I  must  complain  of  being  only 
partially  quoted  by  Mr.  Ileddon.  I 
do  not  accuse  him  of  wilfully  sup- 
pressing any  part  of  my  argument — 
he  is  incapable  of  that — but  he  has 
overlooked  what  I  regard  as  a  most 
important  substantiation  of  my 
"  claims  ;"  probably  from  not  viewing 
the  matter  in  the  same  light  that  I 
do.  He  says  :  "Mr.  Clarke  tells  us 
that  the  pollen  theory  went  down 
when  Prof.  Cook  stated  that  bees 
could  not  breed  without  pollen,  and 
that  we  know  that  they  do  breed  in 
confinement,  and  come  out  in  good 
health  in  the  spring.  Why,  certainly, 
we  kneyp  this  before  the  pollen  theory 
was  conceived,  and  this  fact  in  no 
way  disproves  that  theory."  But  this 
is  only  half  of  what  I  stated  on  page 
293.  Here  is  the  whole  sentence : 
"  He  "  (Prof.  Cook)  "  has  maintained 
that  bees  cannot  breed  without  pol- 
len, and  that  they  cannot  stand  ^i:ork 
without  it."  Mr.  Heddon  says  :  "  Bees 
making  chyme  to  feed  brood,  do  not 
consume  the  pollen,  for  two  different 
individuals  cannot  both  eat  the  same 
food."  The  reply  I  made  to  this  plea 
at  Detroit  was  that  when  mothers 
chew  food  and  give  it  to  their  infants, 
they  are  not  very  particular  about 
swallowing  some  of  it,  and,  in  fact, 
often  do  swallow  a  portion.  But,  I 
said,  apart  from  this,  when  bees  are 
rearing  brood  they  worJc  hard,  they 
are  not  in  that  inactive  state  in  which 
they  can  do  without  such  food  as  is 
needed  to  repair  wasted  tissue.  Con- 
sequently, they  must  and  do  consume 
pollen  for  their  own  wants,  when  they 
rear  brood. 

Here  is  the  argument  which  I  turned 
against  him  in  Prof.  Cook's  own 
words : 

"  As  honey  contains  no  albuminous 
food,  except  the  pollen  in  it,  it  follows 
that  bees  must  have  bee-bread  to 
rear  brood,  and  also  to  preserve  their 
organisms  intact  during  the  busy  part 
"f  their  existence  To  say  that  bees 
may  breed  with  no  bee-bread,  or  that 
the  active  workers  need  none,  is  to  say 
that  you  can  have  an  ocean  without 
water,  a  desert  without  sand,  or 
bricks  without  clay." 

I  asked,  "  Is  it  not  a  busy  part  of 
their  existence "  when  bees  rear 
brood  ?  Are  they  not  then  in  the 
active  working  condition  V  If  so, 
they  must  have  pollen,  and  the  fact 


that  they  rear  brood  largely  in  winter 
quarters,  proves  that  they  can  and  do 
consume  pollen  safely,  which  knocks 
the  bottom  out  of  the  theory. 

Mr.  Ileddon  appears  to  prefer  that 
his  bees  should  not  breed  when  in 
winter  confinement.  Mr.  Hall,  on 
the  other  hand,  considers  it  essential 
to  his  success  to  have  plenty  of  brood 
in  the  hives  when  he  takes  them  out 
of  the  cellar.  His  bees  are  impris- 
oned longer  than  Mr.  Ileddon's,  and 
on  Mr.  Ileddon's  theory,  must  be  sub- 
ject to  greater  fecal  distension,  yet 
they  consume  pollen  freely,  for  they 
rear  brood  largely.  Notwithstanding, 
they  winter  with  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  loss.  "  How  isthisthusly," 
if  the  pollen  theory  be  true  V  The 
conundrum  is  too  hard  for  me. 

Here  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
of  turning  Mr.  Ileddon's  own  tlank. 
In  his  report  of  a  year  ago  last  April, 
he  said  :  "  1  am  quite  positive  that 
there  is  something  about  breeding, 
whether  in  confinement  or  when  tlie 
bees  fly  regularly,  which  is  very  de- 
pleting to  them."  That  is  to  say,  a  la 
Cook,  it  causes  great  waste  of  tissue, 
to  repair  which  they  must  have  pollen. 
In  a  recent  article  Mr.  Ileddon  quotes 
my  statement  to  the  effect  that  bees 
breed  in  confinement,  and  come  out  in 
good  health  in  the  spring.  Then  he 
sets  up  a  little  "  crow,"  and  says 
triumphantly  :  "  Why,  certainly,  we 
knew  this  before  the  pollen  theory 
was  conceived,  and  this  fact  in  no 
way  disproves  that  theory."  He  says 
in  that  same  article  in  the  American 
Bee  Journal  for  April  8, 188.5,  that 
he  can  adduce  abundant  evidence 
that  bees  can  breed  "  hivefuls  "  of 
of  young  brood  while  in  confinement, 
without  becoming  loaded  with  fecal 
matter.  Now  let  us  put  all  this  to- 
gether, and  see  what  a  "  crazy  quilt  " 
of  an  argument  it  makes  : 

1.  If  bees  consume  pollen  to  any  ex- 
tent while  in  winter  confinement, 
they  will  get  "  the  all-destructive 
diarrhea."  2.  If  they  rear  young  brood 
they  must  eat  pollen,  for  (Mr.  Hed- 
don) "brood-rearing  is  very  deplet- 
ing;" (Prof.  Cook)  "it  causes  great 
waste  of  tissue,"  and  "  they  can  no 
more  breed  without  pollen  than 
bricks  can  be  made  without  clay." 
3.  But,  there  is  ample  evidence  (Mr. 
Heddon)  that  bees  can  breed  "hive- 
fuls''of  young  brood  while  in  con- 
finement, without  becoming  loaded 
with  fecal  matter  ;  i.  e.,  without  get- 
ting the  diarrhea. 

Instead  of  harmonizing  this  fact  of 
breeding  in  confinement  with  the 
pollen  theory,  Mr.  Heddon  goes  off  at 
a  tangent  to  discuss  dry  feces.  About 
all  he  does,  however,  is  to  quote  the 
Professor,  who  says  with  an  air  that 
would  well  become  the  Great  Mogul 
of  apiculture,  when  we  appoint  that 
potentate,  "  There  is  no  foundation 
in  the  dry  feces  theory,  I  am  sure." 
Again,  "bees  do  not  normally  void 
feces  in  the  hive,  and  never  dry 
FECES."  That  settles  it,  unless,  in- 
deed, this  should  prove  to  be  one  of 
"several  statements  which  are 
astoundingly  inaccurate,"  such  as 
according  to  Mr.  F.  Cheshire,  Prof. 
Cook  is  sometimes  betrayed  into. 


Mr.  Heddon  wandered  off  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  from  the  pollen  theory  to 
the  question  of  dry  feces  in  his  la.st 
year's  report.  lie  says  :  "  Let  us  all 
thank  the  Professor  for  setting  us 
aright  in  this  respect."  In  what  re- 
spect'r'  The  true  functions  of  the 
"sucking-stomach,"  using,  Mr.  Che- 
shire tells  us,  an  old,  but  extremely 
misleading  title,  for  he  adds,  "  this 
wrinkled  meml)rane  could  no  more 
exert  suction  than  could  a  balloon 
extract  gas  from  the  main."  After 
this  outburst  of  thankfulness  for 
nothing,  Mr.  Heddon  quoted  the  dog- 
matic assertions  to  which  he  has 
again  treated  us  in  his  recent  repori . 
I  replied  at  some  length  to  these  posi- 
tive utterances  in  the  American  Bee 
Journal  for  May  27,  188-5.  It  is 
needless  to  repeat  what  was  then  and 
there  said.  The  argument  remains 
unanswered,  and,  as  I  believe,  for 
the  best  of  all  reasons,  viz.,  that  it  is 
mumswerahle. 

Guelph,  Ont. 


Southern  Planter. 

A  (jrape-Grower  Defeniiing  tlie  Bees. 


O.  M.  CLAY. 


For  long  years  in  the  United  States 
many  species  of  wood-peckers  were 
called  "  sap-suckers,"  a  name  un- 
known to  European  scientists,  where- 
as the  so-called  sap-suckers  were 
wood-peckers,  enlarging  the  orifice  of 
holes  made  by  the  borers,  in  order 
with  their  barbed  tongues  to  pull  out 
the  grubbs  or  larvse,  and  eat  them.  I 
had  a  hard  struggle  here  to  over- 
throw this  popular  error  and  to  prove 
that  the  wood-peckers  (the  "  sap- 
suckers  ")  were  the  best  friends  of 
the  horticulturist,  though  eating  some 
fruit. 

So,  now,  after  long  years  of  culture 
of  bees  and  grapes,  through  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  I  am  of 
the  fixed  opinion  that  bees  do  not  and 
cannot  puncture  fruit.  Let  us  look 
at  this  question  at  first  a  priori.  As 
bees  multiply  so  rapidly,  and  are 
armed  with  stings  and  poison  to 
destroy  their  enemies,  what  would  be 
the  result  if  bees  could  puncture 
fruit  V  They  would,  of  course,  attack 
fruit,  as  more  easily  done,  rather  than 
seek  flowers  for  honey — and  destroy 
all  sweet  kinds  in  a  short  time. 
Nature  provides  for  equilibrium  in 
the  production  and  maintenance  of 
general  and  species. 

For  a  long  term  of  years  I  have  had 
bees  in  the  third  story  of  my  dwelling, 
and  grape-vines,  on  the  walls ;  and 
thus  I  have  great  opportunities  for 
observation.  I  am  also  a  cultivator  ' 
of  water-melons.  When  I  cut  the 
melons  I  leave  the  rinds  near  the 
house  till  evening  for  the  bees  to  suck 
the  juices,  of  which  they  are  very 
fond.  A  few  first  find  the  melons ; 
then  they  increase  in  numbers  till 
the  whole  colony  seems  to  be  engaged 
in  carrying  off  the  treasure  to  their 
store-room. 

Now  if  the  bees  could  puncture 
the  grapes,  one  being  found,  as  the 
grape  is  much  richer  in  sugar  than 
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the  melon,  it  is  logical  to  suppose 
that  they  would  attack  the  grapes  in 
force;  but  no  such  action  takes  place; 
a  few  bees  find  the  broken  hulls  and 
suck  the  juices,  but  I  have  never 
seen  any  indication  of  a  perforation 
of  whole-skinned  grapes. 

For  many  years  wasps  were  plenti- 
ful about  my  house,  but  finding  them 
depredators  upon  grapes.  I  have 
broken  up  their  nests  and  killed  them 
out  at  all  times ;  and  now  I  hardly 
ever  see  one.  The  bees  have  of  late 
failed  to  be  seen  about  the  grapes. 
This  year  the  crop  was  unusually 
good,  and  left  on  the  vines  till  frost ; 
yet  the  grapes  were  all  sound— whilst 
the  melons  were  visited,  as  usual, 
with  great  avidity.  I  conclude,  then, 
that  at  limes  the  wasps  and  other 
insect-borers  of  the  grape,  are  killed 
by  the  had  winters,  when  the  attacks 
upon  grapes  subside.  If  the  bees 
could  puncture  the  grapes,  why 
sh""ld  not  their  attacks  be  regular  V 
1 1]  ve  also  some  vines  on  trellises  of 
posts  and  wire  in  the  open  ground. 
Here  the  leaves  fall  more  early,  and 
the  grapes  are  attacked  by  birds  and 
insects,  and  the  bees  then  aid  in  the 
destruction  of  the  grapes,  whilst 
those  on  the  walls,  hidden  under  the 
lute  leaves,  escape  insects,  birds  and 
bees  y 

White  Hall.©  Ky. 

[We  are  glad  that  a  man  of  such 
extended  observation  and  practice  as 
Mr.  Clay,  sustains  the  views  presented 
in  our  last  issue  in  regard  to  the 
question  whether  honey-bees  ever 
puncture  and  injure  grapes. — Editok 
Southern  Planter.] 
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Formation  Of  "Cells"  liyBees, 


"W.   H.  STEWART. 


Much  has  been  written  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  honey-bee,  as  mani- 
fested in  many  ways,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  the  construction  of  honey- 
comb. 1  will  give  but  one  quotation 
from  a  noted  German  w^riter,  who 
asserts  as  follows : 

"  The  cells  of  bees  are  found  to 
fulfill  perfectly  the  most  subtile  con- 
ditions of  an  intricate  mathematical 
problem.  Let  it  be  required  to  find 
what  shape  a  given  quantity  of  mat- 
ter must  take  in  order  to  have  the 
greatest  capacity  and  strength,  occu- 
pying at  the  same  time  the  least  S))ace 
and  consuming  the  least  labor  in  its 
construction.  When  this  problem  is 
solved  by  the  most  refined  mathemati- 
cal processes,  the  answer  is,  tlie 
hexagonal,  or  six- sided  cell  of  the 
honey-bee,  with  its  three  four-sided 
figures  at  the  liase." 

I  agree  that  a  portion  of  the  above 
statement  is  true;  but  I  must  insist 
that  other  portions  are  erroneous. 
Man,  and  bees,  are  products  of  Na- 
ture ;  they  are  subject  to  natural  law  ; 
they  cannot  defy  or  operate  outside 
of  "  natural  law  ;"  from  it  there  is  no 
divorce. 


Let  us  resort  to  a  simple  experiment 
"  to  find  what  s/wpe  a  given  quantity 
of  matter  must  take  in  order  to  have 
the  greatest  capacity.''  Place  in  a 
suitable  vessel  a  quantity  of  soft 
water  ;  add  to  it  enough  soft  soap  to 
make  a  strong  suds ;  dip  the  bowl  of 
a  clay  tobacco  pipe  into  this  soap 
water,  holding  the  mouth  of  the  bowl 
downward.  When  the  pipe  is  raised 
out  of  the  water,  "  a  given  quantity  " 
of  the  slimy  or  soapy  water  will  be 
found  adhering  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  pipe  bowl.  Now  blow  in  the 
stem  of  the  pipe,  and  the  current  of 
air  will  form  a  bubble,  and  if  the 
current  of  air  is  kept  up  through  the 
pipe-stem,  this  "given  quantity  "of 
slimy  water  will  take  the  shape  of  a 
globe  ;  as  yet  more  air  is  forced  into 
this  globular  bubble,  it  increases  in 
dimensions,  all  tlie  while  retaining 
the  same  shape  until  its  strength  is 
overcome,  and  it  breaks. 

Now  the  shape  of  this  bubble  was 
dictated  by  natural  law.  It  was  no 
accident.  The  experiment  may  be 
repeated,  times  without  number,  and 
the  bubble  will  be  globular  every 
time,  minus  its  elongation  by  gravity. 

If  the  given  material  in  the  bubble 
would  have  contained  a  greater 
amount  of  air  in  the  shape  of  a  hexa- 
gon, then  natural  law  and  its  cohe- 
siveness  would  have  dictated  that  it 
should  take  that  shape  before  sur- 
rendering to  pressure. 

The  law  actuating  fluids  to  press  in 
every  direction  alike,  would  never 
admit  of  the  formation  of  a  single  or 
lone  bubble,  in  the  shape  of  a  hexa- 
gon ;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  bees  never 
form  a  lone  or  single  cell  in  that 
shape.  If  we  examine  the  scattered 
drone  cells  found  here  and  there  on 
the  surface  of  worker  brood-combs  in 
queenless  colonies,  where  laying- 
worker  eggs  are  being  developed  into 
drones,  we  will  find  all  that  part  of 
such  lone  cells,  that  is  raised  atiove 
the  plane  of  tlie  worker-cells,  roiuid, 
and  not  hexagonal.  Queen-cells  are 
never  six-sided. 

Now  experiment  again  with  the 
pipe  and  soap-water  :  Immerse  the 
bowl  of  the  pipe,  and  blow  through  it 
while  it  is  under  water,  and  thousands 
of  bubbles  will  be  formed  on  the  sur- 
face. Examine  them  and  you  will 
notice  that  all  are  liexagonal.  Why 
is  this  y  It  is  because  the  air  in  each 
bubble  presses  in  all  directions  alike, 
and  as  each  individual  cell  comes  in 
contact  with  its  surrounding  fellows  ; 
and  all  having  equal  tendency  to 
globular  shape,  the  sides  of  each  are 
flattened  alike,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  watery  mass  to  fill  all  the  space 
occupied  by  it,  brings  the  bubbles  in 
contact  with  each  other  with  equal 
force  on  all  sides.  The  surface  of 
this  mass  of  bubbles  will  exactly  rep- 
resent the  surface  of  honey-comb. 
The  side  walls  of  both  are  "six-sided." 

Four-sided  and  six-sided  cells  are 
the  only  ones  that  will  fill  the  whole 
space,  and  as  the  effort  is  for  round 
cells,  the  hexagon  is  nearer  round 
than  those  having  four  sides;  hence 
the  hexagon. 

Bees  wishing  to  build  round  cells, 
and  at  the  same  time  occupy  all  the 
space,  are  compelled  to  build  them 


hexagonal ;  but  it  is  not  because  of 
their  wisdom  any  more  than  because 
of  the  wisdom  of  soap-suds  that  the 
bubbles  are  hexagonal. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  "  three  four- 
sided  figures "'  at  the  base  :  I  have 
already  shown  that  the  base  of  a  lone 
or  single  bubble,  is  hemispherical. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  tops  of  all 
these  soap-bubbles  are  hemispherical. 
If  each  would  contain  more  air  by 
being  capped  over  with  the  material 
in  the  shape  of  "  three  four-sided 
figures,"  then  they  would  naturally 
assume  that  shape. 

Bees  try  to  make  the  base  or  bottom 
of  their  cells  hemispherical,  but  as 
bees  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  foun- 
dation are  building  cells  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  using  the  sauie 
material  for  the  base  of  that  set  of 
cells,  each  set  of  bees  striving  for 
round  bottoms,  and  in  different  direc- 
tions, the  base  of  the  cells  comes  in 
the  shape  that  we  (ind  them— with 
the  "three  four-sided  figures" — not 
because  of  the  wisdom  of  the  bees, 
but  in  spite  of  them. 

Try  an  experiment  with  a  frame 
full  of  foundation.  Let  the  bees  work 
on  one  side,  and  shut  them  away  from 
the  other,  and  you  will  find  where 
cells  are  only  built  on  one  side  of  the 
foundation,  all  will  have  the  hemi- 
sperical  base,  and  the  bees  will  turn 
out  minus  tbat  "  peculiar  wisdom." 

Orion,  p  Wis. 


f'ountry  Gentleman. 


Hoiiey-Bees  aiifl  Horticiiltnre. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  sex  is 
not  confined  to  the  animal  kingdom 
alone,  but  extends  to  the  vegetat)le 
kingdom  as  well.  The  sexual  organs 
of  plants  and  vegetables  are  located 
in  their  blossoms.  The  majority  of 
plants  produce  perfect  blossoms  ;  that 
is,  blossoms  having  both  stamens  and 
pistils.  But  we  sometimes  find  blos- 
soms having  only  stamens,  or  male 
organs,  others  having  only  pistils,  or 
female  organs ;  and  these  male  and 
female  blossoms  may  be  borne  on  the 
same  plant  or  on  different  plants. 
Some  varieties  of  strawberries  are 
called  pistillates,  because  their  bios 
soms  have  only  pistils.  These  straw- 
berries will  not  bear  fruit  unless 
planted  near  those  varieties  whose 
blossoms  have  stamens. 

The  squash  or  pumpkin  vine  bears 
both  kinds  of  blossoms  on  the  same 
stalk.  Soon  after  a  squash  vine  has 
put  fortli  runners,  the  blossom  buds 
begin  to  appear  at  the  junction  of  the 
leaf-stalks  with  the  vine.  As  the 
buds  develop  the  stems  develop  also, 
until  they  are  a  little  longer  than  the 
leaf-stalks.  The  blossoms  now  open, 
and  we  have  large  yellow  tlowers.  At 
the  centre  of  each  fiower  is  a  yellow 
cylinder,  about  an  inch  in  length, 
covered  with  fine  yellow  pollen.  These 
are  the  male  flowers,  and,  from  their 
structure,  can  never  produce 
squashes ;  th'>ir  office  is  wholly  to 
supply  pollen  to  fertilize  the  pistillate 
blossoms.    The  first  pistillate  blossom 
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rarely  appears  nearer  the  root  than 
the  seventeenth  leaf.  Instead  of 
having  a  long  stem  to  support  it,  this 
flower  opens  close  down  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  leaf-stalk  with  the  vine. 
It  has  a  small  globular  formation 
beneath  it,  which  is  the  eml)ryo  of 
the  future  squash.  If  the  structure 
of  the  blossom  is  examined,  it  will  be 
found  to  differ  from  the  tall,  male 
flower,  in  having  the  central  cylinder 
divided  at  the  top  into  several  i)arts. 
These  are  what  botanists  call  the 
pistils,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the 
tine  yellow  dust  of  the  male  flower 
should  touch  iliem,  to  fertilize  them, 
that  seed  may  he  produced  and  a 
squash  grow.  This  may  be  proved  by 
so  conlining  a  blossom  that  no  pollen 
can  gain  access-to  it,  when  the  blos- 
som will  wilt,  and  the  embryo  squash 
turn  yellow  and  decay. 

When  the  conditions  are  most 
favorable,  the  flower  sends  out  a 
fragrance  which  attracts  the  bees. 
Prof.  Gray  calls  this  perfume  the 
flowers'  advertisement.  The  bees 
instinctively  read  therein  that  they 
are  welcome  to  all  the  exuding  nectar 
they  bear  away,  if  they  will  carry  the 
pollen  on  their  legs  and  bodies  to  the 
pistils.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
honey  is  placed  in  the  flower  to  at- 
tract the  bees.  After  a  bee  has  found 
honey  in  one  flower  it  will  be  very 
likely  to  examine  others  of  a  similar 
appearance.  In  the  spring,  when  the 
blossoms  first  open,  many  of  the  bees, 
very  likely  the  young  bees  that  have 
never  before  seen  a  flower,  will  be 
seen  examining  the  leaves,  branches, 
and  even  rough  wood  of  the  trunk  of 
a  tree,  until  they  find  just  where  the 
coveted  treasure  is  located.  After  a 
bee  has  dived  deep  into  one  blossom 
and  tasted  the  nectar,  it  knows  where 
to  look  the  next  time.  It  is  plain  to 
be  seen  that  flowers  were  not  given 
their  bright  colors  simply  that  we 
might  feast  our  eyes  upon  their 
beauty. 

Nature,  that  most  careful  econo- 
mist, not  only  deals  out  honey  in 
small  doses,  but  she  places  it  in  the 
most  cunning  nooks  and  corners  that 
the  bee  may  be  obliged  to  twist  itself 
into  all  possible  shapes,  around  and 
among  the  stamens,  until  the  pollen 
is  most  surely  dusted  all  over  its  body 
and  legs.  Within  the  flowers  of  the 
barberry  there  is  a  contrivance  by 
which  on  the  touch  of  the  proboscis 
of  the  bee  the  stamens  spring  forward 
suddenly  and  shower  the  insect  plen- 
tifully with  pollen  with  which  it  may 
fertilize  some  other  barberry  blossom. 
The  flower  secretes  no  honey  until  the 
pollen  is  ripe  and  ready  to  do  its  work; 
then  the  honey  slowly  exudes  into  the 
nectaries,  so  that  the  bees  may  be 
kept  coming  and  licking  it  out,  in 
every  hour  of  the  day,  and  the  flow  of 
honey  ceases  just  as  soon  as  the  pollen 
is  ripened  and  gone.  Mr.  A.  I.  Root 
says  :  "  The  Catawba  is  a  very  desir- 
able variety  of  grape,  as  is  also  the 
Delaware ;  but  the  former  is  very 
small.  Dr.  Grant  originated  the 
lona,  by  fertilizing  the  blossoms  of 
one  with  the  pollen  of  the  other  ;  but, 
in  his  flrst  attempt,  he  failed  repeat- 
edly, because  the  bees  were  sure  to 
upset    all  his   experiments  by  their 


covering  the  flowers  from  which  he 
wished  to  produce  the  hybrid  seed, 
with  lace  or  something  of  a  similar 
nature  to  keep  the  bees  away,  he 
succeeded  at  once  ;  and  we  now  have 
the  lona  as  the  result,  a  grape  that  is 
just  about  half  way  between  the 
I^ehuvare  and  GatawOa,  having  very 
distinctly  the  flavor  of  each." 

It  has  very  frequently  been  urged 
that  bees  injure  fruit  and  grain  by 
taking  honey  froui  the  blossoms  ;  and 
I  believe  the.  matter  was  carried  so 
farina  town  iu  Masachusi  tts,  that 
an  ordinance  was  passed  obliging  a 
bee-keeper  to  remove  liis  bees  to 
another  locality.  After  a  year  or  two 
bad  passed,  the  fruit-growers  decided 
that  they  would  rather  have  the  bees 
brought  back,  because  so  little  fruit 
set  on  the  trees,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  blossoms  that  appeared. 
As  it  was  a  fruit  growing  district,  it 
was  a  matter  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, and  the  bees  were  brought 
back.  Of  course  with  the  bees  came 
fruit  in  abundance,  for  many  kinds 
of  fruit  absolutely  depend  upon  the 
agency  of  bees  to  fertilize  the  flowers, 
thus  enabling  theui  to  produce  fruit. 
It  has  been  stated  that  unless  we 
have  a  few  hours  of  sunshine  when 
early  cherries  are  in  bloom,  we  shall 
have  no  cherries  at  all ;  and  we  occa- 
sionally have  a  season  when  cold  rain- 
storms so  prevent  the  bees  from  get- 
ting out  that  not  a  cherry  isproduced. 

While  the  honey-bee  is  regai-ded  by 
the  best-informed  horticulturists  as  a 
friend,  a  strong  prejudice  has  been 
excited  against  it  by  many  fruit- 
growers, and,  in  some  communities,  a 
man  who  keeps  bees  is  considered  as 
bad  a  neighbor  as  one  who  allows  his 
poultry  to  despoil  the  gardens  of 
others.  Even  the  warmest  friends  of 
the  bee  may  be  heard  lameuting  its 
propensity  to  banquet  on  their  beau- 
tiful peaches  and  pears,  and  choicest 
grapes  and  plums.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  jaws  of  the  bee, 
being  adapted  chiefly  to  the  manipu- 
lation of  wax,  are  too  feeble  to  enable 
it  to  readily  puncture  the  skins  of 
even  the  most  delicate  grapes.  If  it 
were  otherwise,  whole  crops  of  fruit 
would  be  destroyed  by  bees  whenever 
a  period  of  protracted  drouth  cut  off 
their  supplies  of  honey.  Wasps  and 
hornets,  which  secrete  no  wax,  being 
furnished  with  strong,  saw-like  jaws, 
for  cutting  the  woody  fibre  with 
which  they  build  their  combs,  can 
easily  penetrate  the  skin  of  the 
toughest  fruits.  After  the  mischief 
has  been  begun  by  other  insects,  or 
wherever  a  crack  or  a  spot  of  decay 
is  seen,  the  honey-bee  hastens  to  help 
itself.  In  this  way  they  undoubtedly 
do  some  mischief;  but  before  war  is 
declared  against  them, let  every  fruit- 
grower inquire  if,  on  the  whole,  tliey 
are  not  more  useful  than  injurious. 
If  the  horticulturists  who  regard  the 
bee  as  an  enemy,  could  exterminate 
the  race,  they  would  act  witli  as  little 
wisdom  as  those  who  attempt  to 
banish  from  their  inhospitable  premi- 
ses every  insectivorous  bird,  which 
helps  itself  to  a  small  part  of  the 
abundance  it  has  aided  in  preserving. 

Rogersville,c$  Mich. 
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BiiMliiE  Droiie-Comt),  etc, 


Jilts.    MAHAf-A    n.    CIIAUDOCK. 


The  following  letter  of  inquiry  was 
sent  me  by  the  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can J5ke  .J()iJK>fAL,  with  the  request 
that  I  reply  to  it : 

"  I  see  that  Mrs.  Ohaddock  has 
been  hiving  bees  in  empty  hives  and 
getting  a  'splendid  lot  of  drone-comb.' 
Will  she  please  give  the  particulars  V 
How  many  frames  were  given  ?  \Vliat 
was  the  size  of  the  frames?  Were 
the  bees  admitted  to  the  surplus 
apartment  at  the  time  of  hiving? 
Were  the  queens  old  or  young  ?  \Vere 
— well,  anything  else  she  can  think 
of." — W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Roger.sville, 
Mich. 

I  used  Simplicity  hives;  hived  the 
bees  on  (i  frames,  one  containing 
brood,  the  others  empty  ;  no  starters. 
I  shut  them  in  with  division-boards, 
and  prt  propolized  muslin  over  the 
empty  spaces  to  keep  the  bees  from 
going  down  from  the  sections.  I  have 
no  honey-boards.  I  put  on  a  honey- 
box  that;  belongs  on  the  Gallup  hives, 
because  the  section-cases  that  I  have 
for  the  Simplicity  hive  do  not  tier  up. 
This  honey-box  holds  from  33J^  to  38 
pounds  of  honey  when  fllled.  It  was 
fllled  with  foundation  in  two-pound 
sections.  On  top  of  this  honey-box  I 
put  the  section-case  that  had  teen  on 
the  colony  before  it  swarmed.  It  was 
half  full  of  honey.  I  hived  (>  swarms 
in  this  way,  the  only  difl:'erence  being 
that  some  of  the  top-cases  were  fuller 
of  honey  than  others. 

One  of  the  queens  was  one  year  old, 
two  of  them  were  two  years  old,  and 
the  other  three  were  three  years  old. 
The  bees  would  not  stay  in  the  hive, 
but  clustered  all  the  time  on  the  out- 
side. Some  of  them  worked,  how- 
ever, for  they  carried  in  honey  very 
fast.  After  they  had  been  hived  two 
or  three  days,  I  examined  them.  The 
one-year-old  queen  had  all  worker- 
comb  ;  the  two-year  olds  had  about 
half  worker-coml),  and  the  three- year- 
olds  had  all  drone-comb.  I  took  out 
the  division-boards,  put  another  Sim- 
plicity hive  vvith  10  empty  frames  on 
top  of  the  brood-nest,  the  sections  on 
top,  and  they  all  went  to  work. 

Of  course  I  know  that  as  soon  as  I 
took  out  tlie  division  boards  and  gave 
them  the  whole  Simplicity  hive  for  a 
brood-nest,  and  then  doubled  the 
capacity  of  that,  that  there  was  no 
"  Hutchinson  "  about  it  any  more. 
It  was  Chaddock's  idea  to  give  them 
all  the  room  she  could  Hnd,  and  let 
them  build  drone-comb  to  their 
heart's  content. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  will 
say  that  I  did  not  give  them  room 
enough  in  the  sections.  I  think  if  I 
had  put  on  ten  section  cases,  all  the 
bees  would  have  worked  ;  but  whether 
it  would  have  made  a  difference  in 
the  drone-combs  I  cannot  say.  In 
two  days  after  1  gave  them  the  "  big 
room,"  they  builtnotbingbut  worker- 
comb.  After  that  I  hived  the  rest 
without  contracting  the  brood-nest, 
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and  one  swarm  containing  a  queen  a 
year  old,  built  no  drone-comb,  while 
the  colonies  with  old  queens  built  all 
drone-combs  for  four  or  live  days, 
then  worker-comb.  I  took  out  all 
the  drone-combs  from  the  brood-nest, 
and  gave  them  to  my  "crazy"  bees, 
replacing  with  foundation  that  had 
been  partly  drawn  out  in  other 
colonies. 

I  have  about  250  pounds  of  this 
drone-comb  full  of  as  nice  white 
clover  honey  as  man  ever  ate  ;  and  as 
Mr.  Chaddock  is  always  fearful  that 
we  will  run  out  of  honey,  I  have 
dedicated  the  whole  lot  to  family  use. 
I  believe  I  rather  like  the  idea  of 
having  honey  in  these  big  slices, 
instead  of  prying  out  sections  when 
we  want  to  eat  the  honey. 

Vermont,*o  Ills. 

P.  S.— The  bees  were  given  free 
access  to  the  sections  before  they 
were  all  in  the  hive.— M.  B.  C. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  Joumai. 

Taxing  Colonies  of  Bees, 


DR.   E.  B.    SOUTHWICK. 


I  notice  that  the  question.  '■  Are 
bees  taxable  V"  is  gaining  in  notoriety. 
and  as  I  am  the  only  one  who  has 
said  that  they  are  not  taxable  with- 
out a  special  law  to  that  effect,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  give  some  reasons 
why  they  are  not  taxed  and  should 
not  be.  I  will  give  the  following 
four  reasons  why  they  are  not  and 
should  not  be  taxed  : 

1.  They  are  wild  and  cannot  be 
tamed.  2.  They  are  a  public  benefit. 
3.  They  are  teachers  of  industry  and 
frugality,  and  by  the  practice  of  the 
same  save  millions  of  wealth  to  the 
world.  4.  They  are  not  protected  by 
law,  but  are  liable  to  be  destroyed 
■when  they  can  be  without  trespassing. 

First,  bees  are  wild  and  cannot  be 
tamed.  It  is  well  known  that  a  swarm 
of  bees  coming  out  of  a  tree  in  the 
woods  can  be  hived  and  controlled 
just  as  well  as  though  they  came  out 
of  a  hive  in  the  apiary  (convenience 
for  handling  being  the  same).  They 
can  be  taken  into  a  parlor,  put  in  the 
bay-window,  given  a  chance  to  get 
out  and  in,  and  they  will  work  and 
defend  their  home,  sting  the  passers 
by,  if  they  come  too  close,  and  do  in 
every  respect  as  they  did  in  the 
woods  ;  and  when  that"  colony  sends 
out  a  swarm,  and  it  goes  to  the 
■woods,  that  swarm  will  do  just  as  its 
parent  colony  did  when  it  was  in  the 
woods,  and  show  thereby  that  its 
nature  has  not  been  changed  by  its 
sojourn  in  the  domestic  circle. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  handlers  of 
bees,  that  bees  act  and  can  be  handled 
just  the  same  (convenience  consid- 
ered) in  the  woods  as  in  the  apiary. 
If  they  are  wild  in  the  woods,  they 
are  wild  in  the  apiary.  If  they  are 
ever  wild  they  are  always  wild.  This 
is  settled  by  the  California  judge's 
charge,  where  he  states  that  the 
owner  can  have  only  a  qualified  inter- 
est in  bees.  That  they  are  always 
classed  as  qualitied  property  cannot 


be  disputed,  and  if  taxable  in  the 
apiary  they  are  taxable  in  the  woods 
also.  The  thing  to  be  decided  is,  is 
qualified  property  taxable  V 

Second,  they  are  public  benefac- 
tors. It  is  said  that  "he  who 
makes  two  spears  of  grass  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before,  is  a  public 
benetactor."'  Do  not  bees,  by  con- 
veying the  fructifying  dust  from  one 
flower  to  another,  fertilize  them  so 
that  not  only  two  grow  where  one 
did,  but  makes  many  grovp  where 
none  would  have  been  had  it  not  been 
for  them.  Botanists,  I  believe,  agree 
that  fruit  and  seed  are  greatly  in- 
creased by  bees  flying  from  flower  to 
flower.  If  the  man,  who  sued  for 
damages  that  the  bees  did  his  sheep, 
had  been  a  scientific  man,  he  would 
have  known  that  the  bees  were  doing 
him  a  vast  amount  more  good  than 
harm.  Thus  the  "little  busy  bee" 
flies  from  flower  to  flower, taking  from 
one  its  surplus,  and  leaving  with 
others  what  they  lack  ;  thereby  equal- 
izing the  life-producing  dust,  making 
all  productive,  and  so  doing  good  to 
all  and  harm  to  none.  Should  they 
be  taxed,  considering  the  great  beneflt 
they  are  to  the  people,  when  millions 
are  exempt  that  are  piled  up  in  grand 
edifices  for  no  other  purpose  than  for 
the  aristocrat,  the  monopolists,  the 
grinder  of  the  poor,  the  robbers  of 
honest  toil,  to  meet  in  and  display 
their  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  chuckle 
over  the  poor  honest  people  they  are 
abusing  y    I  say  no! 

Third,  they  are  teachers  of  industry 
and  frugality  ;  not  as  is  taught  in  the 
pulpit  by  precept,  but  by  that  nobler 
and  more  impressive  way — by  ex- 
ample. In  the  working  season  they 
are  always  busy.  In  the  daytime  they 
are  prospecting  over  the  country  seek- 
ing and  saving  every  little  particle  of 
sweet  that  would  without  them  be 
totally  lost,  and  in  the  still  hours  of 
midnight  you  can  hear  the  continued 
buzz  of  their  industry.  They  save 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  wealth 
that  would  be  entirely  lost  were  it 
not  for  them.  AVe  can  say  of  them 
what  we  cannot  say  of  many  men  and 
women,  viz  :  The  world  is  better  for 
their  being  in  it. 

The  man  who  brings  bees  into  a 
country  greatly  benefits  that  country. 
He  saves  for  them  what  they  cannot 
save,  and  places  before  them  a  healthy 
article  of  food  or  luxury.  In  short,  he 
is  a  public  benefactor. 

We  exempt  our  school-houses  be- 
cause they  assist  education,  and  edu- 
cation is  a  public  good.  But  a  man 
pays  his  money  for  his  education 
which  enables  him  to  earn  much  more 
than  he  could  without  it ;  ought  he  to 
be  taxed  for  it  V  He  gives  to  others 
without  lessening  his  own,  but  rather 
increases  his  own  and  benefits  all.  So 
with  bees;  they  gather  from  the 
flowers'wealth  without  lessening  their 
value  and  usefulness,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  increase  them.  If  a 
man  should  be  taxed  for  his  bees,  the 
educated  man  should  be  taxed  for  his 
education. 

Fourth,  bees  are  not  protected  by 
law.  If  they  are  killed  away  from 
home  the  owner  has  no  redress,  any 
more  than  he  has  if  his  tamed  wild 


turkeys  are  killed  away  from  home. 
Michigan  offers  a  premium  on  the 
using  of  wide-tire  wagons  because 
they  benefit  the  roads.  They  ought 
to  offer  a  premium  on  bees  for  the 
good  they  do  in  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  the  country  and  saving  its 
choicest  sweets,  which  produce 
wealth,  health  and  happiness  for  all. 

Tax  your  siloons.  your  liquor- 
makers,  your  olemargar'iue  manufac- 
tors,  your  t<ihaccomongers,  your 
gamblers  of  all  classes  and  kinds;  your 
high-stee[>led  edifices  where  the  rich 
congregate,  not  to  worship  God,  but 
to  exhibit  their  finery,  their  diamonds 
and  their  silks,  gotten  by  wrongs  in- 
flicted on  the  working  class— the  only 
real  wealth-producers  outside  of  na- 
ture in  the  country ;  and  tax  all  other 
nuisances— tax  them  heavily  ;  but  let 
the  little,innocerit. industrious,  frugal, 
honey-saving.cliildren-pleasing  honey- 
bees "go  free. 

Sherman,^  Mich. 


For  tne  American  Bee  Journal. 

f  interim  Bees,  Hiving  Swarms,  etc. 

GEO.  A.  WIIIGHT. 


On  page  411,  Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson 
claims  that  "  when  bees  are  imdis- 
turbed  by  man's  reason,  they  meet 
an  untimely  fate;"  and  so  they  do 
when  disturbed  by  man's  reason.  My 
father  kept  quite  a  large  number  of 
colonies  of  bees  in  large  box- hives,  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  four  years 
ago,  and  he  rarely  lost  any  "  when 
left  to  their  own  sweet  will ;"  but 
when  he  began  to  put  on  boxes,  and 
take  all  of  the  early  honey,  and  then 
compel  the  bees  to  live  on  pollen  and 
poor  honey,  then  they  began  to  die. 
If  Mr.  H.  were  here  I  could  take  him 
to  a  man  that  hives  his  bees  in  large 
box-hives,  and  "  leaves  them  to  their 
own  sweet  will,"  and  when  all  of  the 
rest  of  us  have  lost  heavily  this  man 
has  passed  winter  after  winter  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  colony. 

lean  winter  bees  just  as  well  on 
early,  well-ripened  honey  as  I  can  on 
sugar.  When  the  bees  have  gathered 
no  honey,  and  we  are  obliged  to  feed 
or  let  them  die,  it  may  be  all  right  to 
feed  sugar ;  but  as  long  as  we  feed 
sugar  we  may  expect  to  be  accused 
of  adulteration. 

I  notice  that  some  are  having 
trouble  in  trying  to  get  the  bees  to 
build  worker-coinb.  With  me  this 
season  it  has  worked  like  a  charm.  I 
hive  my  swarms  on  from  5  to  7  frames; 
the  frames  are  spaced  1^:^  inches  from 
centre  to  centre.  If  they  are  put 
farther  than  this  they  are  sure  to 
build  drone-comb.  I '  look  through 
the  hives  four  days  after  hiving,  and 
if  drone-comb  is  started  I  cut  it  out, 
and  they  usually  give  no  trouble  after 
that.  Some  colonies  built  their  five 
frames  full  of  worker-comb  without 
being  touched. 

I  put  the  boxes  on  when  I  hive  the 
swarm.  Where  this  is  done  a  queen- 
excluder  is  needed.  I  had  no  queen- 
excluder,  and  3  or  4  queens  entered 
the  boxes  and  filled  a  few  of  the  sec- 
tions with  brood. 
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This  has  been  the  poorest  lioney 
season,  so  far,  that  I  have  seen  in  15 
years.  Bassvvood  is  in  full  bloom, 
and  not  a  drop  of  honey  is  being  put 
Into  the  boxes.  Some  colonies  are 
actually  going  backward. 
■  Glenwood,^  Pa.,  July  13, 1886. 


For  the  American  Bee  JournaL 


Feeding  Sugar  to  Bees, 


U.   E.    HILL. 


In  answer  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  on 
page  329,  where  he  so  courteously  re- 
plies to  my  letter  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, I  would  say  that  for  the  very 
reason  that  iSIr.  H.  '-would  consider 
it  wisdom  to  feed  sugar,"  the  ones  of 
whom  I  wrote  would  give  as  a  reason, 
iftlieywere  asked,  why  they  did  not 
feed  also.  But  they  would  be  sure  to 
add,  "  And  1  want  to  keep  it  so." 
For  in  most  instances  it  is  attribu- 
table to  tlie  fact  tliat  such  carry  on  the 
business  independent  of  any  inferior 
foreign  substance;  that  the  price  of 
honey  remains  aliove  that  of  sugar 
according  to  its  comparative  value  in 
their  local  market ;  and  the  profit  to 
be  derived  by  extracting  the  honey 
and  substituting  sugar  for  winter 
would  be  so  meagre,  compared  with 
the  loss  of  bringing  honey  down  to  a 
level  with  that  of  sugar,  that  they  do 
not  care  to  enter  into  any  such  specu- 
lation. 

No,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  we  do  not 
"  expect  such  a  sacrilice  on  the  part 
of  our  less  fortunate  brothers;" 
"  simply  because  it  may  assist  in  giv- 
ing color  to  an  unjmt  accusation." 
But  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  sugar 
feeding /las  and  still  is  lessening  the 
sales  and  lowering  the  price  of  honey, 
is  it  better  that  the  few  (compara- 
tively) bee-keepers  who  cannot  winter 
their  bees  on  their  natural  food, 
should  sacrifice  their  gain  by  the 
practice  V  or  that  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  honey-producing  com- 
munity should  be  sacrificed  V 

1  agree  with  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Wright, 
in  Oleanings  for  Feb.  1,  when  he  says 
that  "  sugar  feeding,  or  bee-keeping, 
has  got  to  go  down."  Nothing  will 
put  "  beekeeping  down  "  so  quickly 
as  putting  down  the  price  of  honey. 
It  is  for  the  price  of  the  honey  that 
bees  are  kept,  and  the  fact  that  bee- 
keepers are  now  using  hundreds  of 
barrels  of  sugar  annually  has  put 
down  the  price,  and  the  demand  for 
honey. 

To  those  that  wonder  "  if  it  is 
really  necessary  to  feed  sugar  to  in- 
sure safe  wintering,"  just  recall 
America's  most  successful  apiarists— 
those  who  for  many  years  have  lost 
no  bees,  practically  ;  those  who  pro- 
duce the  greatest  amount  of  honey, 
etc.  (Do  not  hastily  conclude  that 
because  a  man  is  a  popular  apiarian 
writer,that  he  is  a  successful  apiarist.) 
Then  hnd  out  how  many  of  these 
gentlemen  feed  sugar  ;  and  draw  your 
own  conclusions. 

If  bees  are  getting  so  "  high-toned  " 
during  the  past  few  years,  over  the 
modern  system  of  apiculture,  that 
honey  is  not  good  enough  for  them. 


what  will  we  have  to  feed  in  ten  years 
from  now,  if  the  present  rate  of  pro- 
gress continues  V  If  this  is  not  the 
reason,  let  some  one  who  knows,  tell 
us  who  has  fed  cane-sugar  since  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  in  order  to 
keep  the  race  extant,  and  even  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  that  seems  to  com- 
pare favorably  with  that  of  all  other 
animated  creation  V 

Mr.  Hutchinson  asks:  "Did  bees 
never  perish  when  left  to  their  own 
sweet  will  V"  This  granted  ;  is  there 
not  twice  as  many  bees  wintered  suc- 
cessfully on  their  natural  food  as 
there  is  on  sugar?  I  should  imagine 
there  would  be  more  "  amusement  " 
in  listening  to  the  incredible  theoriz- 
ing argument  of  those  opposed  to 
sugar-feeding,  than  there  is  in  hear- 
ing a  dealer  say  in  the  presence  of  a 
shopful  of  customers,  that  "  since 
these  big  bee-keepers  make  their 
honey  out  of  sugar,  there  is  no  sale 
for  it;"  and  receive  in  exchange  for  an 
explanation,  the  sincere  sympathy  of 
all  present,  for  your  exhibition  of 
ignorance,  when  ''everybody  knows 
that  you  cannot  get  pure  honey  <iny 
more."  But"  the  innocent  must  suf- 
fer with  the  guilty." 

Titusville,x5  Pa. 


For  tlie  American  Bee  JournaL 

Prevention  of  Bee-Diarrliea, 


E.  GALLUP. 


Here  is  a  question  that  I  have  been 
asked  repeatedly,  "  How  do  you  man- 
age your  bees  when  they  get  the 
diarrtiea  V"  or,  "  What  do  you  do  for 
your  bees  when  they  have  the  diar- 
rhea V" 

Well,  my  friends,  my  bees  do  not 
have  the  diarrhea ;  and,  in  fact,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  such  disease.  Here,  me- 
thinks,  I  hear  friend  Pucket  say, 
"  That  is  some  more  of  Gallup's  bun- 
com!"  Audi  hear  others  say,  "  My 
bees  certainly  had  the  diarrhea." 
Well,  mine,  too,  used  to  have  it,  or 
what  is  called  so,  some  25  or  30  years 
ago,  but  they  know  better  now.  But 
let  me  explain  :  It  is  a  condition  of 
the  colony,  or  of  the  hive,  and  not  a 
disease. 

I  have  found  a  colony  in  the  spring, 
in  a  hollow  tree,  with  the  entrance  at 
the  top  of  tlie  cavity  or  hollow  ;  and 
when  they  tirst  flew  out  in  the  spring, 
they  did  not  so  much  as  speck  the 
snow.  On  the  other  hand,  a  colony 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  will  dis- 
charge large  quantities  of  feces  on 
their  first  flight.  This  is  in  their 
natural  state. 

When  bees  are  kept  in  cellars  or  a 
special  repository,  a  large  or  strong 
colony,  if  not  properly  ventilated,  will 
be  too  warm,  and  consume  large 
quantities  of  honey,  more  than  can  be 
evaporated  by  insensible  perspiration. 
These  will  have  the  diarrhea,  and 
will,  in  all  probability  consume  all 
their  stores  and  starve  before  spring. 
The  remedy  in  this  case  is  to  take  otf 
all  of  the  honey-boards,  and  if  they 
are  not  then  quiet,  raise  the  hive  at 
the  bottom  by  degrees  until  they  be- 
come quiet.     What  I  mean  by  a  very 


strong  colony,  is  such  a  colony  as 
Novice  would  have  from  a  two  story 
hive  on  reducing  it  to  onestory  in 
the  fall.  It  is  best  in  such  a  case  to 
take  out  one  or  two  combs  from  the 
sides  of  the  hive  and  move  the  re- 
mainder further  apart,  so  as  to  give 
more  room  for  the  bees  between  the 
combs.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we 
have  a  small  colony  that  occupies  just 
two  or  three  ranges  of  combs  in  my 
hive  (a  nucleus,  if  you  please,  in 
which  we  are  wintering  a  spare 
queen),  we  will  say  we  have  them  in 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  hive,  we 
move  the  hive  to  the  right  or  the 
bottom-board,  so  as  to  close  the  lower 
entrance.  Ttie  division-board  must 
be  adjusted  to  suit  the  number  of 
combs  ;  and  the  piece  of  honey-board 
over  the  bees  can  either  be  moved  a 
trifle  or  raised  :  and  your  nucleus  or 
small  colony  will  winter  exactly  as 
well  as  the  large  one.  The  small  col- 
ony will  not  consume  any  more  honey 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  bees, 
than  a  large  one.  But  should  you 
attempt  to  winter  such  a  small  colony 
in  a  large  hive,  they  would  consume 
more  honey  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  bees,  and  in  all  probability 
have  the  diarrhea. 

The  bees  of  a  small  colony  with  too 
much  ventilation,  will,  on  you  going 
into  the  cellar  with  a  light,  come  out 
and  discharge  on  the  outside  of  the 
hive.  Give  less  ventilation,  and  the 
remedy  is  applied  at  once.  A  late 
colony  that  has  thin,  watery  honey 
will  have  the  diarrhea.  To  prevent 
this,  give  it  in  the  fall  some  combs 
from  an  old  colony  containing  good 
honey  ;  and  give  ttiem  the  thin  honey 
in  the  spring,  when  the  bees  can  fly 
out. 

I  wish  to  be  understood  on  this 
subject  of  wintering,  ventilation,  etc., 
because  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
know  that  bees  can  be  wintered  with- 
out consuming  much  honey.  Walk 
down  into  my  cellar  and  see  the  bees, 
it  will  take  but  a  few  minutes.  Step 
up  and  look  at  them  by  the  light  of 
the  lamp.  Do  you  see  the  striped 
fellows  in  this  hive  ?  "  Yes,  but 
Gallup,  they  are  dead  as  a  door-nail." 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  "  Well,  they  don't 
stir."  Let  us  breathe  on  them  a  trifle. 
"They  are  alive;  that  is  a  fact.  Do 
they  keep  as  quiet  as  that  all  winter?" 
Certainly.  And  that  is  not  all ;  they 
scarcely  consume  any  honey  all  win- 
ter. ""Well,  Gallup,  1  do  not  want  to 
tell  you  that  you  lie,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  word  of  it."  "  Well,  sir,  your 
disbelief  does  not  alter  the  fact  one 
particle."  "  Why,  Gallup,  here  is 
your  pork,  potatoes,  and  other  vege- 
tables ;  your  women  must  come  down 
here  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  a 
light.  Don't  the  bees  come  out  V" 
Do  they  come  out  now?  "They  do 
not  appear  to,  that's  a  fact.  Why, 
Gallup,  I  always  supposed  that  bees, 
when  kept  in  a  cellar,  had  to  be  fast- 
ened in  with  a  straw  mat,  patent  bee- 
preserver,  or  something  of  that  sort." 
Well,  you  see  that  mine  are  kept  in 
with  a  little  common  sense,  do  you 
not  ?  "  Yes,  but  I  can  hardly  un- 
derstand it."  That  is  because  you  do 
not  believe  your  own  eyes. 
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Reader,  scarcely  a  week  passes  all 
winter  without  some  such  conversa- 
tion as  the  above  on  this  subject.  If 
I  had  only  10  colonies  of  bees,  and 
never  calculated  to  keep  any  more 
than  that  number,  and  had  no  cellar, 
I  would  build  a  place  on  purpose  to 
winter  them  in,  and  save  honey 
enough  every  year  to  pay  the  expense. 

Osage,  Iowa. 

[The  above  article  is  republished 
from  Vol.  IV  of  the  Bek  Journal, 
page  145,  as  requested  by  Mr.  G.  M. 
Doolittle  on  page  215. — Ed.] 


Local  Convention  Directory. 


I  never  saw  bees  bring  such  loads  of 
pollen  as  they  got  from  sumac,  and 
at  that  time  I  had  quite  a  lot  of  white 
comb  about  capped,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently capped  to  take  off,  and  con- 
sequently I  have  a  lot  of  sections 
nicely  yellowed  from  the  pollen.  They 
are  not  stained  as  are  those  left  on 
too  long,  that  is,  darkened,  but 
yellowed.  I  think  our  season,  so  far. 
is  the  poorest  in  years.  We  have  had 
very  cold  nights  and  dry  weather. 


1886.  Tivieandpiace  of  Meeting. 

Aug.  31.— stark  rnunty,  at  CaDton,  O. 

Mark  Thomson,  Sec,  Canton,  O. 

Sept.  4.— Sheboygan  Co..  at  Sheboygan  Falls, Wis. 
Mattie  B.  Thomas,  Sec,  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis. 

Oct.  7.— WlH.  I^-ake  Shore  Center,  at  Kiel.  Wis. 

Ferd  Zastrow,  Sec,  Millhome,  Wis. 

Oct.  12— 14.— North  Americun.  at  Indianapolis, Ind. 
F.  Ij.  Dougherty,  Sec,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Oct.  19,  20.— lllin. lis  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling.  Ills. 
J.  M.  llambaugh.  Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 

Dec.  1,  2.— Michigan  State,  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec,  Clinton.  Mich. 

1W~  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— BD. 


.  F. 

22, 


Little  Fall  Bloom  Expected.— J 
Hays,  Macomb,*o  Ills.,  on  July 
1886,  says : 

I  have  1.30  colonies  at  present  all  in 
tirst-class  condition.  The  bees  can 
do  nothing  as  present,  as  the  clover  is 
dead  and  dry,  and  there  is  but  little 
prospect  of  much  fall  bloom.  lean- 
not  get  along  without  the  Bee 
Journal. 


Kerosene  Oil  for  Bee-Stings,  etc.— 
11— M.  L.  Spencer,  (77—120),  Little 
Genesee,?  N.  Y.,  on  July  21,  1886, 
writes : 

In  respect  to  Query,  No.  297,  about 
ants,  I  would  say  that  our  common 
kerosene  oil,  the  kind  burned  in 
lamps,  will  kill  them,  eggs  and  all; 
every  one  that  it  once  covers  is  de- 
funct. A  few  drops  on  tlie  hives,  or 
in  the  cracks  of  the  hive  will  keep 
the  ants  away.  I  also  use  it  for  bee- 
stings. I  extract  the  sting  in  the 
usual  way,  by  scraping,  and  put  a  few 
drops  of  oil  on  the  wound,  and  work 
some  into  the  same.  It  kills  the  pain 
and  prevents  the  swelling.  I  think 
the  acid  left  ill  the  oil  from  refining 
kills  the  poison.  Although  the  sting 
does  not  swell,  on  me  as  formerly,  I 
believe  the  pain  is  as  bad  as  ever,  if  I 
use  nothing  for  relief.  I  keep  the  oil 
in  a  small,  spring-bottom  can  (sewing- 
machine  size),  and  it  can  be  injected 
into  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  hives. 


More  Honey-Dew.— C.  Theilmann, 
Theilmanton,(x  Minn.,  writes  : 

I  send  another  sample  of  louse- 
secretion  or  honey-dew,  by  this  mail. 
It  is  so  great  and  distinct  that  the 
dew  even  runs  off  the  leaves  at  the 
lower  ends ;  also  the  lice  are  there  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and 
have,  it  seems,  extracted  honey  on 
the  same  side  they  were  on  last  night, 
while  the  leaves  were  lying  (the  same 
as  packed)  on  the  window-casing. 
These  milk-weeds  stood  on  a  clear 
place  away  from  trees,  in  my  pasture. 
The  corn-leaf  enclosed,  which  has 
honey-dew  on  it  also,  was  under  an 
oak-tree.  I  could  not  discover  any 
honey-dew  elsewhere  on  the  corn  in 
the  open  air  in  the  field.  The  woods 
is  full  of  honey-dew,  every  brush  and 
weed  is  covered  thickly  with  it ;  the 
leaves  on  the  trees  are  getting  crip- 
pled, and  have  many  dry  spots.  I 
could  not  discover  any  scale  or  bark 
lice  anywhere,  and  have  examined 
closely,  but  the  corn-leaf  seems  to  be 
evidence  of  them.  Will  Prof.  Cook 
please  explain  to  us  fully,  through 
the  AsiEiiiCAN  Bee  Journal,  his 
conclusion. 

[I  can  hardly  come  to  any  very  sat- 
isfactory conclusion.  The  milk-weed 
is  loaded  with  nectar  and  thickly 
covered  with  lice,  which  are  unques- 
tionably the  source  of  the  sweet 
liquid.  Corn  has  often  been  referred 
to  as  yielding  abundance  of  honey. 
It  may  be  that  corn  does,  at  times, 
yield  honey  from  extra  floral  glands. 
In  this  case  the  nectar  may  have  come 
from  the  overhanging  oaks.  This 
very  dry  year  is  remarkable  for  the 
numerous  lice,  and  wherever  the  lice 
are,  there  the  nectar  may  be  looked 
for.— A.  J.  Cook.] 


Injustice  to  Honey-Producers.- W. 

Mason.  Fillmore.+o  lud.,  says  : 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  pluck 
you  displayed  in  reply  to  Dr.  Kellogg's 
article  of  injustice  to  the  honest 
honey-producer.  It  is  very  unjust  to 
make  such  charges  in  such  general 
terms.  I  admit  that  fraudulent  honey 
may  be  found  in  the  markets  by 
manufacturers  of  shoddy  honey,  just 
as  the  olemargarine  butter  gets  there; 
but  the  honest  honey-producer  should 
not  be  responsible  for  this  dishonesty 
practiced  by  scoundrels,  and  I  suggest 
that  every  producer  of  honest  honey 
should  label  his  honey  with  a  guaran- 
tee, stamped  on  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
remove  all  doubts,  and  if  he  is  not 
willing  to  do  that  then  let  him  fall. 
In  this  way  we  can  protect  our  busi- 
ness, or  else  ask  Congress  to  do  so 
for  us,  as  in  the  butter  trade. 


Appreciating  the  "  Union."— Mrs. 

11.    Hills,    Sheboygan    Falls, o  Wis., 
writes  : 

Mr.  Newman:  —  Permit  me  to 
thank  you  for  your  very  kind  and 
courteous  letter  in  answer  to  my 
appeal  to  you  in  regard  to  my  local 
honey  market,  etc.  I  would  like, 
also,  to  express  ray  high  appreciation 
of  what  is  being  done  by  the  "  Bee- 
Keepers'  Union."  I  should  hardly 
have  dared  to  presume  to  ask  for  your 
advice,  in  the  matter  above  referred 
to,  but  for  that  Society.  Your  ready 
sympathy,  and  kind  answer,  amply 
repay  me  for  what  I  have  paid  to  the 
"  Union."  I  cannot  conceive  why 
other  beekeepers  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  becoming 
members. 

[It  is  exceedingly  surprising  that  so 
few  seem  to  appreciate  the  splendid 
work  being  accomplished  by  the 
Union  for  the  pursuit  of  bee-keeping. 
There  ought  to  be  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand members  now  instead  of  only  a 
few  hundreds.— Ed.] 


Spring  Use  of  the  Reversible  Hive. 

—Mark  Thomson,  Canton, <^  Ohio,  on 

July  19,  1886,  writes  : 

Since  apple  bloom  the  honey-flow 
has  been  continuous,  and  colonies 
properly  managed,  have  done  remark- 
ably well.  Swaims  hived  on  founda- 
tion in  the  new  Ileddon  hive  have 
given  a  surplus  of  .50  pounds  to  the 
colony.  The  most  of  those  that  I 
know  who  use  this  hive  are  well 
pleased  with  it  thus  far.  The  ques- 
tion that  comes  to  most  is,  can  we 
build  up  in  the  spring  with  this  hive 
as  easily  as  with  the  Langstroth  or 
Quinby  y 


Unprecedented  Drouth.  —  James 
Ileddon,  Dowagiac,  ?  Mich.,  on  July 
21,  1886,  says: 

The  drouth  here  is  unprecedented. 
I  fear  we  shall  have  no  fall  honey  at 
all,  if  rain  does  not  soon  come  to  our 
relief.  Farm  crops  are  all  drying  up. 
On  several  occasions  the  sun  has  lifted 
millions  of  caldrons  of  water  from  the 
bosom  of  old  Lake  Michigan,  and 
cruelly  poured  it  back  into  the  lake, 
and  right  before  the  eyes  of  suffering 
humanity.  I  have  only  about  25,000 
pounds  of  clover  and  basswood  ex- 
tracted honey  from  2.')0  colonies  (after 
spring  sales),  for  basswood  gave  us 
less  than  one-lialf  an  average  yield. 
My  comb  honey  will  nearly  all  come 
from  the  new  hives,  and  amounts  to 
only  two  or  three  thousand  pounds.  I 
had  but  10  swarms  throughout,  but 
have  doubled  my  colonies  by  dividing 
them.  Nearly  all  of  New  England 
reports  "total  failure;"  much  the 
same  comes  from  many  other  locali- 
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ties.  I  think  that  the  general  crop  is 
very  short,  and  that  prices  will  rule 
firm. 


Basswood  a  Failure.— I).  H.  Cogg- 
shall,  Jr.,  West  Groton,©  N.  Y.,  on 
July  16,  1S86,  writes  : 

We  are  getting  no  honey  here  as  a 
surplus.  Hasswood  is  almost  a  total 
failure,  there  being  but  little  in 
bloom.  We  think  that  there  is  an 
insect  that  works  in  the  bloom,  and 
then  there  are  but  few  trees  that 
have  any  buds  on  them.  Ihickwheat 
is  our  only  hope  for  a  surplus  from 
this  section,  which  blooms  about 
Aug.  1. 


Bees  Have  Done  Well.— D.  D.  Iler- 

rick,  Libertyville,(5  Ills.,  on  July  20, 
]88(i,  says  : 

We  have  had  a  very  dry  time  for 
the  last  four  weeks,  but  weare  getting 
a  nice  shower  now.  My  bees  have 
done  much  better  than  I  had  any  idea 
they  would,  for  we  have  had  cool, 
damp  nights  for  the  most  of  the  time. 
I  have  seen  the  bees  laying  out  on 
the  hives  only  two  nights  this  sum- 
mer. Some  of  my  first  swarms  have 
stored  from  40  to  .50  pounds  of  surplus, 
and  one  as  high  as  75  pounds.  I  think 
that  good  enough. 


swarms,  and  a  good  flow  of  honey.  A 
few  specimens  of  the  Chapman  honey- 
plant,  which  we  arn  testing  at  this 
place,  are  in  bloom,  and  it  seems  to 
be  full  of  honey  :  from  two  to  six 
bees  on  a  head  of  bloom  all  the  time  ; 
there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  flow 
of  nectar. 


Few  Swarms  and  Little  Honey.— 
O.  L.  Hershiser,  Water  Valley ,k>  N. 
r.,  on  July  20,  1886,  says  : 

For  the  last  2  or  3  days  bees  in  this 
locality  have  been  very  busily  at  work 
on  the  foliage  of  the  basswood,  and 
on  red  clover.  Upon  examination  I 
found  great  numbers  of  plant  lice  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  clover,  there  were 
many  fine  globules  of  a  sweetish  sub- 
stance secreted  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves,  which  the  bees  are  gather- 
ing with  great  vigor.  The  bees  work 
on  the  upper  surface  of  basswood 
leaves,  but  the  lice  are  on  the  under 
side.  This  is,  I  suppose,  the  honey- 
dew  which  we  have  read  of  in  bee- 
papers  and  bee-books.  Bees  in  this 
immediate  locality  have  done  very 
poorly  this  season.  The  drouth  cut 
short  the  white  clover  crop,  and  cool 
weather  through  April  held  the  bees 
back  so  that  but  few  swarms  issued. 
In  our  own  apiary  of  over  100  colonies 
we  have  not  had  over  a  half-dozen 
natural  swarms,  and  other  apiaries  in 
this  vicinity  have  had  none.  The 
hives  are  very  populous  now,  and  I 
fear  a  swarmingtime  during  buck- 
wheat bloom.  Basswood  bloomed  very 
sparsely  in  this  locality— not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  trees  having 
any  bloom  whatever.  Those  trees 
that  did  bloom  did  not  secrete  honey 
to  any  great  extent ;  many  of  the 
honey-glands  in  the  blossoms  were 
perfectly  dry,  while  in  a  few  a  mere 
trace  could  be  seen.  Altliough  our 
honey  crop  is  short  in  this  locality, 
and  increase  almost  nothing,  I  am 
informed  that  the  shortage  is  only 
local,  and  that  less  than  20  miles 
northeast  of  here  they  have  had  many 


Much  Swarming.— W.  F.  Clarke, 
Guelph,  Out.,  on  July  20, 1886,  writes: 

I  am  now  writing  under  the  shade 
of  a  magnificent  Northern  Spy  apple 
tree,  beneath  which  I  have  a  rustic 
seat  and  a  table,  where  I  have  spent 
many  happy  hours  listening  to  the 
hum  of  the  "bees,  watching  them  at 
work,  and  weaving  theories  about 
them,  since  swarming  began.  I  never 
had  such  a  time  in  my  life,  owing  to 
the  bees  swarming  without  notice. 
Usually  they  hang  out  for  a  day  or 
two  or  several  days— this  season  there 
has  not  been  a  solitary  outside  cluster 
in  my  apiary.  My  first  swarm  came 
off  very  early— May  19— just  as  1  was 
going  down  town  to  the  postoffice, 
about  11  a.m.  I  had  noticed  that  the 
hive  was  getting  very  populous,  but 
never  dreamed  of  the  colony  swarm- 
ing. From  that  day  I  have  kept  close 
watch,  and  not  a'  colony  that  has 
swarmed  has  hung  out  the  usual 
signs  and  portents.  The  bees  have 
come  out  with  a  rush,  as  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  and  I  have  had  the 
most  provokingly  small  swarms  ;  little 
clusters  that  had  no  business  to  start 
house-Ueeping  oii  their  own  account. 
Why  is  this  thusly  V  Is  it  a  peculiarity 
of  the  season,  or  is  our  contracting 
method  belittling  the  swarms  i*  I 
have  some  fears  that  what  with  our 
division-boards  and  dividing  colonies 
we  are  getting  the  bees  into  a  con- 
fused condition.  Are  they  bound  to 
swarm  anyhow,  do  as  we  may,  and 
will  they  go  off  in  handfuls  if  they 
cannot  go  more  numerously  r"  I  have 
had  only  one  decent,  old-fashioned, 
,?|-of-a-bushel  swarm  this  year,  and  a 
disgusting  lot  of  little  quart  clusters, 
that  will  barely  set  enough  stores  for 
wintering,  let  alone  giving  me  any- 
thing for  my  care  and  trouble  with 
them. 

Bee-Sting  Remedies,  etc.— B.Novis, 
Blauveltville,o^  N.    Y.,    on    July   16, 

1886,  writes  : 

The  other  day  a  horse  was  stung  to 
death  by  bees,  at  Areola,  N.  J.  At 
first  one  bee  stung  the  animal,  which 
made  a  spring  into  the  air  and  landed 
upon  a  stand  on  which  were  several 
hives.  In  a  moment  the  horse  was 
literally  covered  with  bees,  and 
despite  the  efforts  of  his  owner  to 
rescue  it,  he  died  in  one  hour.  The 
owner  was  stung  so  severely  as  to 
need  medical  treatment.  There  is  no 
doubt,  I  believe,  that  the  recipes  for 
bee-stings,  published  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Bee  Journal,  have 
cured  those  by  whom  they  have  been 
recommended,  but  they  (particularly 
ammonia)  have  no  more  effect  on  me 
than  so  much  water.  It  must  be  that 
the  remedies  have  different  effects  on 
different  systems.    Perhaps  some  will 


find  the  following  as  sure  a  cure  as  I 
have:  Dissolve  a  table-spoonful  of 
salt  in  a  half-goblet  of  vinegar,  and 
make  it  tepid  ;  api)ly  to  the  sting  with 
a  rag.  Since  using  this  remedy  a  bee- 
sting  has  lost  all  its  terrors  to  me.  A 
lady  told  me.  the  other  day,  that  an 
onion  cut  in  halves  and  rubbed  on  the 
sting  was  a  sure  cure.  I  shall  try  it 
the  next  time  I  get  stung. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 


We  supply  the  American  Bee  Journal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following-  publican 
tlons,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  givoB  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal  1  CO.. 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00. .  1  75 

Bee-Keepers'Mag-azine  2  00..  175 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 1.50..  140 

The  Apiculturist    200..  175 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00..  1  75 

Texas  liee  Journal 2  00..  1  75 

The  7  above-named  papers  6  50 . .  5  50 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25..  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman)... 2  00..  175 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal. .1  75..  1  60 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth)..  .3  00..  2  00 
Roofs  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.. 2  25..  2  10 

Farmer's  .isocount  Book 400..  3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book  1.50..  130 

Heddon's  book.  "Success,"..  1  50      1  40 


Home  Market  for  Honey. 


t^'  To  create  Honey  Markets  in  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "  Why  Eat 
Honey"  (only  50  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  demand  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Single  copy,  5  cts. ;  per  doz.,  40  cts.  ;  per 
hundred,  $2.50.  Five  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $15,00. 

On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "  Presented  by," 
etc.  (g'i\ingthe  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  scatters  them). 

To  give  a^vay  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine "  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 


Now  Is  tlie  Time  to  Join  tke  CTniun. 

—Let  every  bee-keeper  send  for  a  copy  of 
the  Annual  Report  and  a  Voting  Blank — fill 
it  u]>,  and  become  a  member.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  every  one  to  do  so.  The  dues  are 
only  25  cents  a  year  ;  and  it  is  Intended  only 
to  call  for  one  assessment  (of  §1.00)  each 
year.  Send  to  tliis  offloe  for  the  Report  and 
Voting  Blank. 


Wlien  Renewing  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Beb 
JouKNAL.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bee  Journai^  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions— with  J4,00— 
direct  to  this  office.  It  will  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hotirs,  to  get  subscribers. 
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System  and  Success. 

^P~  All  who  iutend  to  be  systematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copj  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
tlie  prices  are  reduced,  as  follows  : 

For    .50  colonies  (120  pages)  $]  00 

••     100  colonies  (220  pages)  1  "-o 

"     200  colonies  (420  pages)  1  oO 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers, 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


J>:pccial  Notices. 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
togive  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writingto  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post-Office,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
oCBce  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


Sliuniliis'  Non-Swarming  System  is 

the  title  of  a  new  English  bee-book.  The 
author  claims  that  it  will  inaugurate  a  "new 
era  in  modern  bee-keeping,"  and  states  that 
"it  is  based  upon  purely  natural  principles, 
and  is  the  only  system  that  can  ever  be 
relied  upon,  because  no  other  condition 
e.vists  in  the  economy  of  the  hive  that  can 
be  applied  to  bring  about  the  desired  result 
—a  total  absence  of  any  desire  to  swarm." 
It  contains  64  pages  ;  is  well  printed  and 
illustrated.  Price  .lO  cents.  It  can  now  be 
obtained  at  this  office. 


^^  Our  stock  of  Simmins'  pamphlet  on 
Swarming  is  exhausted,  with  several  orders 
unfilled.  We  have  more  on  the  way,  and  as 
soon  as  they  come  all  orders  on  hand  will  be 
filled. 


Br.  Miller's  Book,  "A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Bee  JoimN,4,i-  for  one 
year,  we  will  club  for  $1.50. 


A  New  Crate  to  hold  one  dozen  one-pound 
sections  of  honey.— It  has  a  strip  of  glass  on 
each  side,  to  allow  the  honey  to  be  seen.  It 
is  a  light  and  attractive  package.  As  it  holds 


TUe  AVestcrn  World  Guide  and  Hand- 
Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  besides 
their  own,  with  $3,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


;  il      '    .■  ;'ll    11  till!'; 


Yucca  Brushes  are  employed  for  re- 
moving bees  from  the  combs.  They  are  a 
itt,  vegetable  fiber,  and  do  not  irritate  the 
I'es.  As  each  separate  fiber  extends  the 
liole  length  of  the  handle  as  well  as  the 
rush,     they     are     almost     indestructable. 


but  one  tier  of  sections,  no  damage  from  the 
drippings  from  an  upper  tier  can  occur.  We 
can  furnish  the  material,  ready  to  nail,  for 
9  cts.  per  crate.    Glass  \%c.  per  light,  extra. 


Italian  Queens.— We  can  supply  them 
by  mail,  postpaid,  at  the  following  prices  : 
Untested,  $1.00  ;  Tested,  S2.00  :  6  Tested 
Queens  for  $9.00.    Orders  filled  at  once. 


Bees  for  Sale.— We  offer  to  sell  a  few 
strong  coloniesof  Italian  bees,  in  ten-frame 
Simplicity  hives,  at  S6.00  each.  . 


When  they  become  sticky  with  honey,  they 
I  an  be  washed,  and  when  dry,  are  as  good 
as  ever.  The  low  price  at  which  they  are 
sold,  enables  any  beekeeper  to  have  six  or 
more  of  them,  so  as  to  always  have  one 
handy.  We  can  supply  them  at  .">  cents 
each,  or  .50  cents  a  dozen 


Ked  Labels  for  one-pound  pails  of 
honey,  size  3x4';  inches. —  We  have  just 
gotten  up  a  lot  of  these  Labels,  and  can 
supply  them  at  the  following  prices  :  100 
for$1.00  ;  2.")0  for$1..50  ;  .500  for  $2.00  ;  1,000 
for  $.'!.00 ;  all  with  name  and  address  of 
apiai.'ft  printed  on  them— by  mail,  postpaid. 


"  Don't  Stop  "—that  is  what  many  write 
to  us  about  their  papeis,  when  their  time  is 
nearly  out.  One  subscriber  says  :  "  It  is  not 
convenient  for  me  to  send  the  money  now 
to  renew  my  subscription.  It  runs  out  with 
this  month  ;  hut  diin't  sdip  sending  i(.  I  will 
get  the  money  to  you  within  three  months." 
Such  letters  are  coming  every  day,  and  so 
for  the  present  we  have  concluded  not  to 
stop  any  papers  until  requested  to  do  so. 


Office  of  the  American  Bee  .Tocbnal, 
Monday,  10  a.  m.,  July  26.  1886. 

The  following  are  tbe  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAGO. 
HONEY.— It  is  coming  on  the  market  very  freely 
this  week,  and  there  are  advices  of  other  lots  at 
this  time  in  transit.  We  are  practically  without 
any  demand,  so  prices  are  nominal.  Ofifers  of  2& 
13c.  would  tie  accepted  ;  yet  14c.  is  being  asked. 
BKBSWAX.-Scarce  at  2M. 

K.  A.  BLTHNBTT.  Ifil  South  Water  t-i, 

NEW  YOKK. 
HONEY. —  The  present  quotations  are  as 
follows  :  Fancy  wliile  como  tn  1-lb.  sections,  lo@ 
rjc.  ;  fancy  white  comb  in  2-lb.  sections,  f^ciloc; 
buckwheat  in  1  and  2-lb.  sections.  .=i'a,Hc  ;  e.vtracled 
white  clover,  fie  :  extracted.  California,  4}.ti.a.^c  : 
extracted.  Southern,  per  gallon,  45  to  .'i5c. 
BBESWAX.-J3  to  isc. 

McCadlA  Hlldketh  Bros..  34  Hudson  Si. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— One-lb.  sections. white  clover.  13@15c; 
•2-pound  sections,  ]!"tl:lc.    Extracted,  6(ii8c. 
BBESWAX.-'J.i  cts.  per  lb. 

Blake  &  hiplkt,  57  Chatham  Street. 

DETROIT. 
HONEY.— New  honey  is  coming  in  quite  freely, 
and  is  bringing  from  1  i  to  13c. 
BEESWAX.- Kirm.  at^scts.  per  pound. 

M.  H.  Hl-NT..  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

CINCINNATI 

HONEY.— The  demand  for  extracted  honey  has 
been  very  lightof  lute,  hut  it  seems  to  be  improv- 
ing gradually  for  manufacturing  purposes.  There 
is  considerable  honey  in  the  hands  of  commission 
merchants,  and  prices  are  very  low— 3^  to  7  cts. 
per  pound  is  the  range  of  prices.  Prices  of  comb 
honey  are  nominal. 

BEKSWAX.  -Arrivals  are  good  and  the  demand 
fair.    We  pay  18(fl):i-Jc,  for  fair  to  choice  yellow. 
C.  F.  MuTH  &  SON.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CLBVELAND. 
HONEY.— Within  the  last  two  weeks  honey  has 
not  sold  so  readily,  owinu  to  the  near  approach  of 
the  new  crop  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  new  pri- 
ces. Best  white.  1-lb..  old  honey  moves  slowly  at 
14  cts.:  no  demand  tor  2-lb8.  Extracted,  6<g)7c. 
BE BS WAX. -2;  to  -250 

A.  C.  Send  EL.  115  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— The  receipts  of  new  honey  are  good 
and  very  fine.  The  domand  Is  good  and  stocks  in 
store  are  light  of  one-pound  sections.  We  quote  : 
1-lb.  sections  of  white  clover.  14@I5C.;  1-Ibs.,dark, 
ll(«.12c.:  2-lbs..  white  clover.  1160120.;  2-lbs..  dark. 
R'rtMc;  California  white  2-lb8.,  10@llc.:  dark.  .^i"tic 
Kxtracted  white  clover,  fi'afic,  dark.  3|.t'!e4c.:  Cal- 
ifornia white.  AH(3lf,c.i  dark.  3i^'&4c. 

BBBSWAX.-20to  22c. 

Cr.KMON'S.CLooN  &  CO.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  fairly  supplied  with 
honey,  trade  is  dull,  prices  depressed. and  the  out- 
look is  for  a  large  production.  Already  some  is 
being  peddled  about  the  city  by  the  producers 
themselves,  demoralizing  the  prices,  which  should 
not  be  done.  Wequote:  Choice  white  in  1 -pound 
sections,  M'iil.'ic.;  2-lbs.  13@15c.  Dark  honey  not 
wanted.  Extracted,  white,  in  barrels  and  kegs,  nf* 
7c.:  in  tin  cans,  fi'rt>*c.;  dark  in  barrels  or  keg8.4(4i6. 

BEESWAX.— 25c. 

A.  V.  BISHOP.  142  W.  Water  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— The  prices  of  honey  on  this  const  are 
now  so  low  that  producers  can  hardly  make  any 
proHt.  and  a  good  many  apiarists  will  quit  the 
business  if  prices  do  not  Improve  soon.  The  crop 
is  large,  and  the  quality  of  very  choice  quality. 
We  quote  3^  to  4'ic.  in  a  jobbing  wav.  and  per- 
haps a  trifle  more;  but  if  holders  wish  to  force 
sales,  lower  prices  must  be  taken.  Comb  honey 
sells  slowly  at  (>  to  oc.  but  just  now  it  is  not  the 
season  for  comb  honey,  and  prices  may  improve. 

BEESWAX.— Is  generallv  held  at  22to23c.f)r 
average.    SCHACHT  &  I.EMCKE,  122-124  Davis  St. 

HONEY.— Newhoney  is  coming  forward  freely. 
The  quality  is  exceptionally  fine  and  the  crop  will 
be  large.  White  to  extra  white  comb.  :i«>I  le.  Ex- 
tracted, 4(a4i^c.  for  white  ;  3H®3»ic.  for  amber. 

BEESWAX.-22(o.23c. 

O.  B.  S.MITH  &  CO..  423  Front  Street. 

ST.  LOmS- 
HONBY.— Choice  comb,  I0(ai2V^0.;  latter  price 
is  for  choice  white  clover.  Strained,  in  barrels, 
3M«4c.  Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  in  No.  1 
p  ickages.  M  advance  on  above  prices.  Extracted 
in  barrels.  4V6(!s5k.;  in  canS  6070.  Fermented 
goods.  2l^f5)3c. 
BKBSWAX.—Ftrm  Bt2IXc  for  prime. 

D.  G.  TUTT  ti  CO.,  Commercial  St. 
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Convention  Notices. 


t^  The  Cortiand  Union  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  a  basket  picnic  at  Little  York,  N. 
T.,  on  Wednesday.  Auw.  Ih,  ihhii.  All  interested 
in  bee-culture,  with  their  familiea,  are  curdlally 
Invited  to  attend  and  have  a  (lood  time. 

D.  T.  Shattcck,  Sec.  Homer,  N.  Y. 


^3^  The  Illinois  Centra)  Bee-Keepere* 
Association  will  hold  ite  next  raeetln^r  at 
Mt.  Sterling-,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  19  and  20,  1886. 

J.  M.  H.4MBAD0H,  Sec. 


jy  The  next  annua?  meetlnfj  of  the  Miebipan 
State  Bee-Keepera'  ABsoclation  will  be  held  in 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  on  Dec,  1  and  2,  1886. 

H.  D.  CDTTiNO,  See. 


t^  The  next  meeting  of  the  Stark  County  Bee- 
Keepers' Society  will  be  held  in  Grange  Hall,  at 
Canton,  O.,  on  Aug.  31,  \HS6. 

MARK  Thomson,  Sec. 


Frank  LeslieN  Sunday  JTIa^azine  for 

AuKust  contains  many  beautiful  pictures,  and  the 
usual  complement  of  short  articles  and  poems. 
Kilma-Njaro,  the  recently-discovered  monarch  of 
African  Mountains,  is  the  subject  of  the  opening 
paper  in  this  inimitable  number. 


"  CasU  in  Advance  "  is  the  rule,  but  no 
longer  than  six  months  of  grace  can  be 
allowed  on  the  small  sura  of  one  dollar. 
Subscriptions  may  commence  at  any  time, 
and  discontinuances  may  be  ordered  at  any 
time  when  arrearages  are  paid  up. 


TUe  Convention  History  of  America 

and  the  American  Bee   Journal  for  one 
year,  will  be  clubbed  for  $1.15. 


Frank  Cliesliire's  new  book  on  Bees 
and  Bee-Keepiug,  can  be  had  at  this  office.— 
Vol.  I,  bound  in  cloth.  $2.50,  postpaid. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Bee-Keepers*  Supplies 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  desiring  to  get  a  copy. 
Send  name  and  address,  plainly  written,  on 
a  Postal  Card  for  it. 


^dxrjertisjements. 


Willi,  sell  400  full  Colonies  of  Bees  in 
lots  to  suit  buyer  ;  or  will  sell  Apiaries 
already  stocked  up.    Now  is  your  liiue. 
Address,  H.  R.  BOAKUMAIV, 

28Atf  EA.  TOWNSEND,  Huron  Co.,  O. 


COIiONIES  of  Italian  Bees  in  10-frame 
hives  at  J5.00  ;  Tested  Queens  at  $1.;;.5  ; 
Untested  Queens  at  7.5  cts.;  --frame  Nucleus 
(no  queen),  $1..50  ;  three  -frame  Nucleus  (no 
queen),  S;2. 00.  Address,  OTTO  KLEINOW, 
(0pp.  Ft.  Wayne  Gate),  DETROIT.  MICH. 
28Atf 


ROOT'S  Simplicity  and  CHAFF  HIVES, 
Dadant's  Ccjiebratcd  Comb  Foundation, 
Frames,  Sections,  Smokers,  and  a  full  line 
of  Supplies  constantly  on  hand. 

Address.  E.  K.  NEWClOIflB, 
PLEASANT  VALLEY,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
27A8t 


FIN£  Tested  Italian  Queens  of  this 
year's  breeding-,  for  $1  each  ;  Untested 
Queens  only  tin  cts.  each,  by  return  mail. 
Hives  and  Sections  at  rock-bottom  prices. 

B.  J.  MILLER  &  CO.,  Nappanee,  Ind. 
29Atf 

I  CAM   use   a  few   thousand   pounds   of 
Extracted   Honey    of    jrood    quality,   if 
cheap.    Address, 

28Atf  EA.  TOWNSEND.  Huron  co.,  0. 


A  Year  among  the  Bees, 

liEING 

A  Talk  about  some   oj  the  Implements,  Plans 

and  Practices  of  a  Bee-keeper  of  25  years' 

Experience,  who  liaa  for  H  yrars  made  the 

Production  of   Honey  his   Exclusive 

Business. 


:b^'  idi^.  c-  c.  ]Sd:ix.x.:E:Ft,- 


Prlce,  75  ceutH,  by  mail.  This  Is  a  new  work 
of  about  1 14  papea,  well-printed  and  nicely  bound 
in  cloth.    Address, 

THOS.  C;,  NEWITIAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


TWO  HUNDRED 

Select  Tested  Italian  Queens  I 

Large,  Handsome  and  Extra-Prolific  Queens 

SI. 30  Each,  or  Xliree  for  $4.00, 

By  return  mail.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Make 
Money  Orders  or  Postal  Notes  payable  at  Salem, 
Mass.  Address,  H£NKY  Ati-BT", 

29Atf  WBNHAM  .MASS. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,  UANirAl,  OP  THE  APIAKX. 

I3,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14:th  XhoiiM]iii<l  «Tiist  Out  ! 

10th  Thousand  Sold  in  Just  Four  Months! 

5.000  Sold  Since  May,  1883. 

More  than  50  pa^es.  and  more  than  50  fine  Illus- 
trations were  added  in  the  Hth  edition.  The  whole 
work  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  tu  bee-keeping.  It  la  certainly 
the  fullest  and  most  scientiflc  work  treating  of 
bees  in  the  World.  I'rice.  by  maiI,JS1.25.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  ctubs. 

A.  J.  COOK,  Author  and  Publisher, 
lAly  Auricultural  College. Mich. 


HUMPHREYS' 

HOMEOPATHIC    f%  ff 

SPECIFIC  No. /Jo 

In  use  30  years.     The  only  successful  remedy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weakness, 

and  Prostration,  fmm  over-work  or  other  causes. 
$1  per  vial,  or  6  vials  and  larpe  vial  powder,  for  $5. 
Sold  BY  DnuGGiSTS.  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.— lltuuiilireys' JtludidiieCu.i  lOU  Fultuu  St.,  H,  \. 

DOUBLE -WALLED 

Langstrotli  Hives 

FOR  WINTERING  BEES  ON  SUMMER  STANDS. 

'l^HEX  are  made  identical  and  interchanfreable 
L  with  our  Standard  Langstroth  Hives, as  adver- 
tised and  described  in  our  Catalogue.  All  upper 
storiet-  ;ind  surplus  arran^'ements  made  by  us  will 
ti  this  double -walled  bmod  chamber.  Prices: 
Nailed,  50c.;  in  the  flat.  a5e.  per  hive,  in  addition 
to  our  prices  of  the  Standard  Liingstroth.  We  also 
make  our  7J-2-inch  Cups  with  a  aloping  or  Cottage 
Roof,  which  is  worth  aoc.  nailed  and  l«c.  flat,  in 
addition  to  the  prices  of  the  Standard  Langatroth 
hive,  which  has  a  flat  top, 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison-st.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Sections  and  Berry-Baskets. 

WE,  the  ori(;inal   invtntors  of    the  one-piece 
Sections,  are  now  prepared  to  lurnish  Sec- 
tions and  Berry-Ba'<liet8  in  any  quantity.    Please 
write  for  terms.    M.  dfc  n.  F.  COFPIX, 
■^AU  MILTON,  Trimble  Co.,  KT. 


TTAWAN  QUEENS,  by  Return  Mail, 

-L    Tested,  l.OO.    Untested,  75  cents. 
26Atf    GEO,  STUCKMAN,  Nappanee,  Ind. 


Italian  and  Carniolan  Queens 

BV  RETl/ItN  MAIJL. 
"DRED  in  sepiirate  apiaries  away  from 
JJotherbees.  Warranted  Italian  or  untested 
Carniolan  Queens,  in  June,  SI. 10  ;  fi,  $.-).i)0  ; 
in  July.  *1  :  6,  ¥.5.  State  which  vou  prefer, 
Belliiizoua  or  <;oldeii  Italians.  For 
full  particulars  and  prices  of  Bees,  send  for 
Circular.    SatisfactMn  guaranteed. 

24Etf  SPENCERVILLE,  Mont.  Co.,  MD. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

IIVILiL    furnish    Warranted    Italian 
ttiieen-Bces   for    $1.00    each  ;    Tested 
Queens  for  fS.OO  each.    Delivered  by  mail. 
^gj^^PETEE  BRICKEY.Lawrenceburg,  Ky. 


SOUTHERN  HEAD-QUARTERS 

FOR   Eiirly  Italian    Queens,  Kuplel    and 
I'lill  Culonlea  ;  tlie  manufacture  of  Hives, 
sectlona,    Frunit-it.    Fredera,    Foundulion, 

*^'i^V  '^.''Pecialty.  Superior  work  anri  bo^t  material 
^.,'et-liTe"  prices,  steam  Factory  fully  equipped 
with  the  atest  and  most  approved  machinery 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.     Address, 

,„  ,.  J-  P.  H.  iteowjv. 

7K10t  AUGUST^*,  GEORGIA. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 

Is  reatinK  Italian  Queens  for  sale  again  tliie  season 
and  can  lurnish  Uieni.  by  mail,  safe  arrival  Kuar- 
anteed,  as  follow.-*  ;  SinKleyueen,»l.iio  :  i;  Oueens 
for  f5.i]<)  ;  112.  or  more,  7,t  cts.  each.  Tested  Queens 
»:;.o0eacb.  Make  Money  Orders  payable  at  Flint, 
bend  for  price-list  of  Bees  (full  colonies  or  by  the 
pound).  Given  Foundation,  Hives,  Cases,  Feeders, 
n  hite  Poplar  Sections,  etc.,  etc. 

W.  Z.  HITTCHIIIiSON, 

8Btf  ROGERSVILLE.  Genesee  Co..  MICH. 


SECTIONS  and  FOUNOATION. 

l-lb.,  all-in-one-piece,  I  40c  per  lb.  for  heavy. 
V-Groove,S;4  per  1,000    oOc       "         ■•      light. 
Lessforlotsof  10,000  I     Send   for    Samples 
and  Price-List. 


15Etf 


A.  F.  STAUFFEK  *  CO., 

STEELING,  ILLS. 


ITALIAN    QUEENS. 

QEI.ECTED   Tested    Italian    Queens 

^J  reared  from  one  of  Mr.  Root's  Selected 
Imported  Queens,  at  $1.50  each  ;  Tested, 
$1.2.5  ;  Warranted,  $1.00  ;  5  for  $4.00.  My 
Queens  are  nearly  all  mated  with  drones 
from  an  Imported  Italian  Queen.  Safe  arri- 
val and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Make  the 
Money  Orders  payable  at  Salem,  O. 

F.  H.  SCATTERGOOD.  P.  OT., 
SOAlt  WINONA,  OHIO. 


Grolden  Italians. 

WARRANTED  Queens  To  cts.  each  ; 
per  dozen,  $s.OO.  All  Queens  sent  out 
prior  to  Aug.  10  will  be  reared  from  cells 
built  by  natural  swarming.  Queens  shipped 
next  day  after  receiving  order,  if  so  desired. 
Should  any  prove  to  have  mismated,  they 
will  be  replaced  with  a  nice  Tested  Queen  of 
188G  rearing.    Address, 

JAMES  WOOD,  North  Prescott,  Mass. 
eoA-'ot 


My  18  Annual  Price-List  a°n'd  JlSll.''-la,JdTe'e7 

Queens  and  Nuclei  Colonies  (a  specialty):  also 
Supplies— will  be  sent  to  hII  who  send  their  names 
and  addresses.  H.  H.  BROfVN, 

I5Etf  LiIGUT  STKEET.  Colombia  Co.,  PA 


NOTICE. 

WE  can  use  several  thousand   pounds  of 
Choice  COH«  and    EXTRACTED 

HONEV  at  fair  prices.    If  you   have  any 
to  sell' let  us  hear  from  you.    Address, 

G.  L,.  lfIAR!SH.\L,I.  ic  CO., 

30Alt      610  Hampshire  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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Lewis'  V-Groove  One-Piece 

SECTIONS. 

Down,  Down,  Goes  the  Price ! 

First  Qiialily  WTilte  Bassivood  One- 
Pound  SECTIOINS— In  lots  of  500  to 
3,000— $4.00  per  1,000. 

Special  Freight  Rates 

If  3,000  or  more  are  wanted,  write  for  special 
prices  delivered  to  you,  freight  paid  by  us. 

G.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO., 

WATERTOWN,  ll'IS. 

April  15, 1886.  16Wtf 


EXCELSIOR 

HONEY  EXTRACTORS 

In  answer  to  frequent  inquiries 
for  Extractors  carrying  3  and  4 
hansstrotii  frames,  we  have  con- 
eluded  to  adopt  these  two  new 
I  sizes.    The  3  frame   basket  is  in  a 
I  can  of  the  same  size  and  style  as 
1  the  1  frame.    The  4  frame  basket 
!  18  in  the  larger  can,  with  the  cone 
I  or  metal  standard   for  the  basket 
I  to  revolve  upon,  leaving  room  un- 
derneath the  basket  for  75  or  ho 
'  lbs.  of  honey.  It  will  becomplete, 
with   covers,  and   in  every  way 
identical,  except  in  size,  with  the 
$lfi.(<t  Extractor,  13x20,  which  la 
intended  for  any  size  of  frame. 

Excepting  with  the  f>*.o<i  Ex- 
tractors, all  the  different  styles 
have  strainers  over  the  canal  lead- 
inp  to  the  honey  Kate,  and  mova- 
ble sides  in  the  Comb  Baskets.  The  $8.00  and 
f  10.00  Extractors  have  no  covers. 

For2  American  frames,  13x13  Inches |8  00 

ForaLanKstroth     "         10x18       "      .  "  "" 

For  3        "  "         10x18 

For  4        "  '•         l"xl8       "      . 

For  2  frames  of  any  size,  I3x20 

For  3       "  *■  13x20 

For  4       "  "  13x20 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,     CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Oadant'sFoundatioii  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.   See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


8  00 
.10  00 
.14  00 
.12  00 
.12  00 
.16  00 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPER'S  ADVISER. 

The  BRITISH  Bee  JoaKNAL  18  pabllslied  every 
Week,  at  Ten  Hhillinss  and  lOd.  per  .innum,  jind 
contains  the  best  practiciil  information  for  the 
time  beinp,  showlnp  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it    It  13  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 

Bee  JoniiNAL,  one  year,  for  $3.75. 


BEE  Hl-res  and  Sections  —Send  to  HEUR  & 
BBULE,  manufacturers,  Be»ver  Dam.Wis.,  for 
price  lists.    Good  materials.    Low  prices.      l()A26t 


The  Oriarlnal 

BINGHAM 

Bee  Smoker 


Patented  1878 


1  --s  ■  "i§!  ^ 

!  t&mr 

£•5-1  3S".£2£ 


5§ 


Bingham  &  Hetherington  Uncapping  Knife. 


PateutedMay  20, 1879. 

BINGHAM  SMOKERS  and  KNIVES 
have    Revolutionized    the    Smoker  and 
Knife  Trade,  and  have  made  bee-keeping  a 

fleasure  and  a  success.  They  are  the  only 
astins  and  satisfactory  Snokers  and 
Knives  now  used  by  e.xperienced  bee-keepers 
in  Europe,  Australia,  Cuba,  and  America. 
They  are  covered  by  patents,  and  while  they 
are  always  the  best  that  can  be  made,  they 
are  also  the  lowest  priced. 

Prices,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

Doctor  smoker  (wide  shield).. SVi  inch..  ¥2  00 
ConquerorBmoker(wideshield)3       "     ..    17.^ 

Large  smoker  (wide  shield) 2!4    "     ..ISO 

Extra  smoker  (wide  shield) 2       "    ..125 

Plain  smoker 2       **    ,.    100 

Little  Wonder  smoker Xii    "     ■■      65 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Honey  Knife, 
3  inch 1 15 

TO  SELL  AGAIN,  apply  for  dozen  or  half- 
dozen  rates.    Address, 

BINGHAM  &  HETHEKINGTON, 

15Atf  A.BKONIA,  MICH. 


TESTED  Qneens.    (Imported  Mother).  $1.25 
each  ;  (l2per  doz.-O.N.  Baldwin,ClarliSville,Mo. 
4Aly 

Uadaul'sPoundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  letall.  See  Adrertlsement  In  another  column. 


Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 


Price,  by  Express,  60  ets.;  by  mail,  65  cts. :  12  in 
the  flat,  and  one  nailed  (13  in  all),  $3.50  ;  50,  in  the 
flat,  $12.00.    Address. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  6c  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HAND  BOOR  OF  BEALTH, 

Hints  and  Ready  Kecipes, 

is  the  title  of  a  very  valuable  book  that  trtvea  a 
great  aiuount  of  information,  of  the  Utmost  Ini- 

Eortance    to   Everybody,   concerning   their   dally 
ablts   of  Eutinti.    DrinkinK.    Dressing.    Sleeping 
BathlnKt  Working,  etc. 

IT  TEia.8  ABOUT 


RIBBON  BADGES. 

We  have  some  ELEGANT 

RIBBON  BADGES,  having 

a  rosette  and  gold  Bee,  for 

.bee-keepers'  use  at  Fairs, 

Conventions,  etc.      Price 

.50"ceiiis  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON., 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Yandervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

Send  for  Samplea  A.  Reduced  Prlce-l..Ut 

Atf      J.VANDERVORT,Laceyville.  Pa. 


What  to  Eat, 
How  to  Eat  it. 

Things  to  Do. 
Things  to  Avoid, 
Perils  of  Summer, 
How  to  Breathe, 
Overheating  Houses. 
Ventilation, 
Influence  of  Plants, 
Occupation  for  Invalids, 
Superfluous  Hair, 
Restoring  the  Drowned 
Preventing'  Near-Sight- 
edness. 


Parasites  of  the  Skin, 
Batbing— Best  way. 
Lungs  <&  Lung  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them. 
(■^Iwthing— what  to  Wear, 
How  much  to  Wear 
Contagious  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them. 
Exercise, 
Care  of  Teeth, 
After-Dinner  Naps, 
Headache,  cause  &  cure. 
Malarial  AfFectiona, 
Croup— to  Prevent. 


MANUFACTORY 

FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others 
with 

HiveSf  Sections,  Shippin£;-Crat,eSf 
Supers,  etc. 4 

of  all  kinds.  I  make  aspecialtyof  LANGSTROTH 
AND  MODEST  HIVES.  Correspondence  with 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address, 

OEOROE  TAYLOR, 

11  Atf  DUNDEE.  Kane  Co..  ILLS. 


NEW  ONE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL. 

''I^HIS  ne«-  size  of  our  Tapering 
1    H'tney  Pails  isof  uniform  design 
with  the  other  sizes,  having  the  top 
f  dge  turned  over,  and  has  a  bail  or 
handle,  — making  it  very  convenient 
t't  carry.     It  is  well-made  and,  when 
filled  with  honey,  makes  a  novel  and 
attractive  small   package,  that  can 
______        be  sold  for  2o  cents  or  less.    Many 

consumtTs  will  buy  it  in  order  to  give  the  children 
a  handsome  toy  pait.  PRICE,  To  ceuts  per 
dozen*  ur  itfi.VOO  per  lOO. 

THOS.  G.  NEWIWAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street.       CHICAGO,  ILL. 


IT  TELLS  HOW  TO  CURE 

Black  Eyes,  Bolls.  Burns,  Chilblains,  Cold  Feet, 
Corns,t'oughs.Cholera.DiarrhoEi,  Diphtheria,  Dys- 
entery, Dandruff,  Dyspepsia,  Ear  Ache,  Felons, 
Fetid  Feet,  Freckles,  Headache,  Hiccough.  Hives, 
Hoarseness. Itching,  Intlamed  Breasts,  Ivy  Poit^on- 
Ing,  Moles.  Pimples,  Piles,  Rheumatism,  Ringworm, 
Snoring.  Stammering,  Sure  Eyes,  Sore  Mouth.  Sore 
Nlpples.Sore  Throat,  Sun-stroke.  Stings  and  Insect 
Bites.  Sweating  Feet,  Toothache,  Ulcers,  Wart?, 
Whooping  Cough.  Worms  in  Children. 

Price  only  85  Cents.    Sent  by  Mail,  post-paid. 

THOS.  G.  NEWIIIAN  &  SON, 

'  923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GIV  N  AWA    1 

SLWING  MACHINES, 

lOO.OOO 

Kewest  and  Best. 

Black  AVahiut, 
Drop  Lfaf  TaliUi 
Cover  :s  Drawi'i"s 
an.<  ;'iill    Si-t,  of    At 
tachiiKiits.  only  Sl4. 5(1. 
Cas!i    -ir  rnKE  for 
39  Si-.t  icTibers  to  C?" 


FREEHOMtS 

Unir'statei. 


How  to  Get  Them. 
Wheri!  to  Invest 
Muney  or  Iln  1  Em- 
pl.jymrnt.tHldintIie 
<n<i--r  wiilclvi'ircula- 
toi!  iiaiH-rimblished. 
Pri.,.$1.00.  S.'ndto 
CHICAGO,  111., 

Fnr  S.'Hriplr  (  \^>■\^^  of 

THE  WESTERN  WORLD. 


BEESWAX. 

We  pay  BOc.  per  lb.,  delirered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mistakes,  tne  shipper's  name 
should  always  be  on  each  package. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  Jfc  SON, 

)23  &  U2.^  west  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Dadant's  Fonndation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.   8ee  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


THE  AMERICAN  APICULTURIST 

QKINT  one  year,  and  a  Tested  Italian 

O  Uueeii,  td  each  subscriber— all  for  Sfl.oO. 

Sample  copies  free.     Address, 

iWAtt     HENRY  ALLEY,  Wenham,  Mass, 


Vandenort  Foiuulation  Mill. 

(5  luch,  Price,  $20.00. 

It  makes  the  Unest  extra  thin  Foundation  for 
comb  honey.    For  Sale  by 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923&ii-'5  WestMadiaon  Street.      I'UiCAOO,  ILL. 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 


Vol.  XIIL     Aug,  L 1886.     No.31. 


— ^  lUmiinn  mrr- 


Once^  amid  the  roses  bright, 

Ruby  red,  honey  sweet— 
You  and  I,  in  laughing  weather. 
Sung  a  lay  of  lo^e  together  ; 

Petals  falling  on  our  feet. 
When  shall  summer  be  so  light  ? 

Never  more  I 

Oh,  never  more  I 


N.TT.ITIcIialn  A.I.Root  and  I>.C.  Root 

were  appointed  a  committee  by  the  Detroit 
Convention  to  investigate  the  Chapman 
Honey-Plant.  They  are  now  engaged  in 
that  work,  Mr.  MeLaIn  having  gone  East  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  Mr.  Root,  and  to- 
gether making  the  investigation.  In  due 
time  their  report  will  appear  in  our  columns. 


The  Annual  Sliow  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England,  was  held  at 
Norwich  last  month,  and  we  notice  that 
Messrs.  George  Neighbour  &  Son,  of  London, 
England,  carried  off  the  first  and  third  prizes 
on  hives  for  all  purposes  ;  first  prize  for 
Cottager's  hive,  and  the  first  prize  for  the 
best  collection  of  hives  and  Implements  for 
bee-keepers.  We  congratulate  them  on  the 
success  they  so  richly  deserve. 


The  Hancock  County  Fair  will  be 
held  at  Greenfield,  Ind.,  on  Aug.  24  to  27, 
1886.  Those  interested  should  send  to  the 
secretary,  Charles  Downing,  Greenfield, Ind., 
for  a  copy  of  the  Premium  List.  The  pre- 
miums for  bees  and  honey  amount  to  $.32, 
besides  diplomas  and  a  queen  offered  by 
George  Cole  for  the  best  display  of  honey 
from  one  colony. 


Toads  are  sometimes  very  annoying  in 
the  apiary.  A  correspondent  mentions  the 
fact  that  upon  going  to  the  hives  one  morn- 
ing during  the  late  drought,  he  noticed  a 
toad  at  the  entrance  of  each  hive.  He  says 
that  the  toads  were  apparently  asleep,  "but 
every  time  a  bee  approached,  the  tongue  of 
the  toad  would  shoot  out  like  lightning  and 
convey  the  unsuspecting  insect  into  its 
capacious  mouth. 


Why  Is  It  Mysterious?— From  Mr.  H. 
Bauks,  Roisterstown,  Md.,  we  have  received 
the  following  Item  taken  from  the  Port 
Tobacco,  Md.,  Independent : 

A  correspondent  from  White  Plains 
writes  that  several  persons  in  that  vicinity 
were  poisoned  not  long  since  by  eating 
hone.y  taken  out  of  a  box  in  a  bee-hive, 
whereas  that  taken  out  of  the  adjoining 
hives  was  absolutely  pure  and  harmless,  as 
is  known  by  its  being  eaten  by  two  or  moi"e 
that  were  poisoned  by  the  other.  The  effect 
produced  was  that  of  an  indescribable  burn- 
ing and  alternately  chilly  sensation,  with 
nausea,  vomiting  and  great  prostration  of 
vital  forces.  The  persons  thus  affected  were 
Mrs.  George  R.  Roby  and  daughter,  Mr.  John 
Murray  (e.x-sheriff),  Mrs.  J.  T.  Davis  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Davis,  to  whom  Dr.  P.  W.  Hawkins 
administered,  to  neutralize  the  venom  that 
was  received  into  the  system,  whatever  that 
was.  The  whole  affair  seems  to  be  involved 
in  mystery. 

Mr.  Banks  asks,  "Can  you  fathom  the 
mystery  ?"  In  the  human  mind  there  seems 
to  be  a  great  passion  for  the  mysterious  I  If 
anything  is  in  the  least  strange,  it  is  at  once 
set  down  as  a  mystery  1  But  we  can  see 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  above  item. 

We  are  well  aware  that  such  a  good 
authority  as  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  claims  that 
there  Is  no  such  a  thing  as  "poisonous 
honey  "—but  we  are  compelled  to  dissent 
from  that  view.  Xenophon,  the  Greek 
historian  and  general,  tells  us  that  his 
soldiers  were  poisoned  by  eating  the  honey 
of  Trebizond,  and  that  It  produced  the  effect 
of  a  temporary  Insanity.  "  In  1704,  Tourne- 
fort,  the  great  French  botanist,  found  that 
the  honey  made  from  the  Azalea  Pontiflcia 
produced  the  same  effect  as  that  described 
by  Xenophon.  In  1838,  Mr.  Abbott  wrote  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  that 
he  had  himself  witnessed  the  effect  of  this 
honey,  and  confirming  all  that  the  Greek 
general  had  said.  The  evidence  Is  too  great 
to  admit  of  doubt ;  at  least  it  seems  so  to  us. 

In  the  above  case  the  bees  might  have 
gathered  honey  from  the  "kill-calf"  or 
"mountain  laurel ;"  and  while  some  hives 
may  have  contained  considerable  of  this, 
others  may  have  had  little  or  none.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  a  "  mystery  "  in  the  case  1 
The  honey  In  the  hives  was  just  what  remain- 
ed of  that  which  the  bees  had  gathered. 

Fortunately,  that  kind  of  honey  Is  found 
In  but  few  places,  where  bees  are  kept  In 
log-gums  and  bo.x-hi%'es,  and  only  when 
there  Is  a  scarcity.  Like  glucose,  bees  will 
not  touch  it  if  anything  else  is  available.  It 
is  never  shipped  to  market,  and  the  cases  of 
poisoning  always  occur  in  remote  places, 
backwoods,  etc.  It  is  a  fact  that  though 
some  cases  of  poisoning  have  been  reported, 
but  very  few  deaths  are  recorded  from  its 
effects. 


A  Contemporary  says"  carefully  lay  up 
the  honey  crop."  The  best  place  to  lay  up  a 
honey  crop  is  in  the  stomach  of  buyers  as 
quickly  as  it  can  be  gotten  there.— Farm, 
Field  and  Stockman. 


Nonr  Is  the  Time  to  Join  the  Union. 

—Let  every  bee-keeper  send  for  a  copy  of 
the  Annual  Report  and  Member's  Blank— fill 
it  up,  and  become  a  member.  It  is  to  the 
Interest  of  every  one  to  do  so.  The  dues  are 
only  2.5  cents  a  year  ;  and  It  is  Intended  only 
to  call  for  one  assessment  (of  Sl.OO)  each 
year.  Send  to  this  offlce  for  the  Report  and 
Membership  Blank. 


Another  liawsiilt  has  been  begun.  On 
page  491,  Mr.  M.  Darling  remarks  that  bis 
case  has  been  tried,  and  the  Judge  withholds 
his  verdict  for  the  present. 

Now  comes  Mr.  S.  W.  Rich,  of  Hobart,  N. 
Y.,  who  has  been  sued  by  his  rich  neighbor 
for  $1,500  damages,  and  also  to  compel  him 
to  move  his  apiary. 

It  seems  that  his  neighbor  Is  more  troubled 
In  mind  over  the  alleged  nuieanee  than  In 
reality.  He  boasts  that  he  will  do  all  that 
money  can  get  done  to  compel  the  removal 
of  the  bees.  The  apiary  Is  In  a  small  village, 
but  there  never  has  been  a  case  reported  of 
either  a  manor  beast  being  stung;  neither 
has  there  been  any  trouble  caused  by  them. 
It  seems  to  be  a  real  case  of  disagreeable 
fault-finding. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Dibbern,  in  the  Plowman,  sensi- 
bly suggests  the  following : 

I  can  easily  Imagine  cases  where  bees 
would  become  a  nulBance,and  the  continued 
keeping  of  them  would  be  an  imposition,  to 
say  the  least.  Yet  I  am  satisfied  that  most 
of  such  complaints  have  but  slight  founda- 
tions. There  are  some  people  who  cannot 
see  others  prosper,  and  such  are  usually  the 
complaining  ones.  Of  course  every  bee- 
keeper should  do  everything  possible  to 
prevent  his  bees  annoying  any  one.  He 
should  select  such  a  location  for  the  apiary 
that  will  be  least  objectionable  to  neighbors. 
It  his  apiary  adjoins  another  man's  land, 
plant  a  row  of  rapidly  growing  trees  near 
such  line,  and  train  the  branches  to  form  a 
sort  of  hedge.  This  is  also  a  good  plan  near 
a  public  road,  where  bees  might  Interfere 
with  teams  passing.  It  Is  a  good  plan  to 
have  the  apiary  in  a  grove  of  small  trees, 
and  compel  the  bees  to  fly  straight  up,  for 
when  they  are  once  high  up  In  the  air  they 
will  never  bother  to  come  down  to  annoy 
anything. 


The    National   Convention  will    be 

held  In  Indianapolis  on  Oct.  12,  13  and  14, 

1886.    Bays  of  Light    remarks   as  follows 
concerning  that  meeting  : 

We  urge  especially  all  Indiana  bee-keepers 
to  begin  now  to  arrange  to  attend  this 
meeting  ;  it  Is  a  rare  opportunity  for  us, 
and  we  should  show  by  our  attendance  our 
appreciation  of  the  favor  conferred  by 
holding  it  in  our  State,  and  that  we  are  not 
lacking  In  enthusiasm  and  energy  In  our 
beloved  enterprise,  bee-culture.  We  hope 
and  expect  this  to  be  the  largest  and  most 
interesting  meeting  yet  held  by  the  asso- 
ciation. 


Foster's  adjustable  case  for  comb  honey 
has  been  received  and  placed  in  our 
Museum.  It  was  described  and  illustrated 
on  page  377,  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Foster,  and 
further  description  now  is  unnecessary.  Its 
use  Is  fully  described  In  his  pamphlet  on 
"  How  to  Raise  Comb  Honey,"  which  can  be 
obtained  at  this  oflice  for  5  cents. 


The  Trl-State  Fair  will  be  held  at  To- 
ledo, O.,  on  Sept.  6  to  11, 1886.  Dr.  A.  B.  Ma- 
son, of  Wagon  Works,  O.,  is  the  Supt.  of  the 
Apiary  Department  again  this  year.  The 
premiums  amount  to  about  $135  in  cash, 
besides  diplomas,  etc. 


Frank  Cheshire's  new  book  on  Bees 
and  Bee-Keeping,  can  be  had  at  this  oflSce. — 
Vol.  I,  bound  in  cloth,  $2.50,  postpaid. 

Italian  Queens.— We  have  a  few  un- 
tested queens  which  we  can  send  by  return 
mall.  Three  for  $3.75  j  six  for  $5.00  ;  twelve 
for  $9.00.  » 
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Keplies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


[It  is  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  in  tliis  Department  in  less  time 
than  one  month.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them  ;  get  ihem  returned,  and  then  find 
space  for  them  in  the  Journal.  If  you  are 
In  a  "hurry"  for  replies,  do  not  ask  for 
them  to  be  inserted  here.— Ed.1 


Bees  Haniing  Out. 

Query,  No.  286.— What  would  be  the 
best,  under  the  present  circumstances,  to 
prevent  the  bees  in  the  entire  apiary  from 
hanging  out  all  over  the  outside  of  the 
hives  ?  The  weather  is  and  has  been  very 
warm  the  past  week— say  90°  in  the  shade, 
from  about  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  and  then  goes 
down  to  85°  until  10  p.m.  The  operations  of 
the  hives  are  nearly  stopped  during  these 
hours,  although  the  bees  have  plenty  of 
brood  and  storage  room.  The  hives  have 
pitch-roof  covers,  and  are  ventilated  at  both 
ends  with  holes  with  wire-cloth  over  them, 
and  they  are  deep  enough  to  hold  a  crate  of 
28  one-pound  sections  each.  I  have  no 
sections  on  the  majority  of  them,  but  have 
them  tiered  up  two  stories  high,  and  work- 
ing for  extracted  honey.  They  are  pretty 
well  shaded,  but  I  have  enameled  cloth  over 
the  tops  of  the  frames  in  the  second  story, 
but  still  there  is  plenty  of  air-space  between 
■  the  cloth  and  the  ventilating  holes.  I  tried 
a  few  by  taking  off  ihe  cloth,  but  they 
crowded  up  in  the  cover.  I  smoked  them, 
but  in  vain  ;  tbey  only  work  some  from  4:30 
a.m.  to  about  0  a.m.,  and  then  from  4  p.m. 
to  7  p.m.  There  is  no  eign  of  preparing  to 
swarm,  or  any  other  trouble,  but  simply 
idleness  and  signs  of  suffocation.  They 
keep  up  a  terrible  hum,  notwithstanding 
there  is  plenty  of  bloom  and  nectar  in  the 
fields.- Mississippi. 

Give  them  more  air  by  raising  the 
hive  off  the  bottom-board.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  honey  in  the  blossoms,  if 
they  do  not  work.— Dadant  &  son. 

Try  Mr.  L.  C.  Root's  plan,  of  a  large 
ventilator  in  the  bottom-board,  as 
given  in  the  Bee  Journal  not  long 

ago.— G.  M.  DOOLITTLB. 

From  the  statements  made  I  judge 
there  is  no  honey  in  the  tields  for  the 
bees  to  gather.  If  they  are  bringing 
honey  freely,  give  them  another  story 
of  frames.  If  the  first  supposition  is 
correct,  there  is  nothing  to  do  for 
them,  as  there  is  nothing  for  them  to 
do.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jk. 

I  should  give  a  large  entrance,  at 
least  1  foot  long  and  J^  inch  vpide.  I 
should  also  cover  above  the  liive  with 
a  wide  shade-board  raised  at  least 
4  inches  above  the  hive.  With  this  I 
can  always  keep  bees  at  work  when 
there  is  honey  or  nectar  to  gather.— 
A.  J.  Cook. 


I  should  say  that  they  want  bottom 
ventilation.  Raise  the  hive  up  from 
the  platform  from  }^  to  1  inch  high. 
At  least  that  is  just  what  I  would  do 
in  this  locality.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

You  might  try  moving  the  second 
story  forward  so  as  to  leave  chance 
for  a  current  of  air  through  the  brood- 
chamber  from  the  entrance  to  the 
open  space  at  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  brood-chamber.— C.  C. 
Miller. 

I  think  all  this  is  caused  by  the 
lack  of  nectar  in  the  flowers.  1  have 
seen  the  same  thing  during  a  dearth 
of  honey  in  hot  weather.  It  is  not 
objectionable,  except  that  it  shows 
there  is  little  honey  to  be  gathered.— 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Use  thin- walled  hives;  keep  them 
well  shaded,  and  have  no  double 
walls  between  the  bees  and  "  all-out- 
doors "  over  either  the  brood  or  sur- 
plus department.  Give  abundance 
of  lower  ventilation,  and  try  upper 
ventilation,  if  you  choose.  With  the 
hives  you  have,  adapt  them  to  the 
above  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Do  not  let  your  colonies  "  clog  "  the 
combs  with  honey.— James  Heddon. 

During  such  spells  of  weather  as 
you  mention,  my  apiary  presents  the 
very  same  appearance  you  so  lucidly 
describe.  There  is  no  help  for  it. 
You  are  mistaken  about  there  being 
plenty  of  nectar  in  the  flowers  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  during  such  heated  per- 
iods. The  absence  of  nectar  at  such 
times  is  the  main  cause  of  bees  cluster- 
ing on  the  outside  of  the  hives  in  idle- 
ness—in my  locality.  Ventilation 
below,  and  the  admission  of  air  be- 
tween the  cloth  and  hive-cover  is  the 
best  I  can  do  under  such  circum- 
stances.—G.  VV.  DE3IAREE. 

In  your  apiary  I  know  of  no  infalli- 
ble plan  to  prevent  the  bees  from 
hanging  out.  Give  more  shade  to 
your  hives.  This  will  relieve  the  in- 
side heat  to  some  extent ;  but  when 
bees  can  only  work  a  few  hours  in 
the  morning,  before  the  hot,  dry  air 
dissipates  the  nectar  in  the  flowers, 
and  have  to  remain  idle  the  balance 
of  the  day,  they  will  hang  out  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  more  comfortable 
outsiae  than  in.  "Hanging  out"  is 
not  always  a  sign  that  the  hive  is 
filled  with  honey  or  crowded  with 
bees.  lu  dull  seasons,  weak  colonies 
destitute  of  stores  will  often  hang 
out.  Too  close  extracting  will  some- 
times cause  a  sort  of  demoralization 
of  the  bees,  and  they  will  cluster  out. 

—J.  P.  H.  I3R0WN. 

When  the  temperature  is  90°  and 
above  in  the  shade,  it  is  too  warm  for 
many  bees  to  stay  in  a  hive  without 
large  bottom  ventilation.  We  have 
had  such  weather  here,  and  I  tind 
the  narrow,  7-frame,  single-walled 
hives  cooler  than  any  double-walled 
hive.  Raise  the  hives  up  from  the 
bottom-boards  on  blocks  at  the  cor- 
ners. There  will  be  no  danger  of 
robbing  if  a  2-inch  space  be  given  all 
around.  Let  no  bees  intQ»the  cap,  as 
they  will  be  sure  to  go  to  the  top  and 
build  comb  there.  A  cap  to  a  hive  is 
a  nuisance   any   way.    With  single- 


walled  hives  and  plain  covers,  venti- 
lation can  best  be  given  at  the  top  at 
high  temperatures. — G.  L.  Tinker. 

The  cause  of  the  bees  hanging  out 
and  remaining  idle,  is  because  there 
is  nothing  for  them  to  do.  It  is  no 
proof  of  "  plenty  of  nectar  in  the 
fields"  because  there  is  plenty  of 
bloom.  Give  them  a  feed  in  the  open 
air  at  any  time  when  they  are  hanging 
out  on  the  hives,  and  it  will  satisfy 
you  why  they  are  idle.— H.  R.  Board- 
man. 


Cause  of  f  orlier-Bees  Dying, 

Query?  No.  287.— Last  week  I  found  a 
couple  of  quarts  of  dead  worker  bees  in 
front  of  the  hive  of  my  first  swarm  of  the 
season.  I  had  taken  off  24  sections,  and 
have  since  taken  46,  and  more  are  nearly 
ready  to  come  off.  No  apparent  harm  has 
been  done,  but  I  would  like  to  know  the 
cause  of  their  dying.— Grinnell,  Iowa. 

Probably  some  other  swarm  tried  to 
join  them  and  a  fight  ensued. — 
Dadant  &  Son. 

In  all  probability  the  dead  bees  are 
the  remains  of  some  stray  swarm  that 
went  into  the  hive  and  was  killed. — 
J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

I  should  say  that  a  stray  swarm 
tried  to  enter  the  hive  and  was  killed. 

— G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

The  cause  can  only  be  guessed  at. 
It  might  have  been  a  small  swarm 
that  attempted  to  join  the  colony. — 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Perhaps  a  small  swarm  tried  to 
force  an  entrance  and  was  killed. — 
C.  C.  Miller. 

Probably  some  little  after-swarm 
tried  to  enter  the  hive  of  your  "  first 
swarm  of  the  season,"  and  was  dis- 
patched by  that  colony.— James  Hed- 
don. 

Hard  work  and  old  age.  I  have 
often  found  bees  dead  in  the  field,  and 
even  on  flowers.  This  is  what  we 
might  call  "  dying  in  the  harness."- 
A.  J.  Cook. 

Who  can  tell  ?  I  confess  I  cannot. 
It  might  be  robbers  or  old  workers, 
and  it  might  be  many  other  things 
that  caused  the  trouble.  From  the 
data  given  a  guess  only  can  be  made. 
—J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

I  had  a  like  experience  to  the  one 
you  describe,  the  present  season.  I 
attributed  it  to  the  attempt  of  some 
bees  trying  to  enter  the  hive  when  a 
swarm  was  in  the  air.  Something  of 
the  kind  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
in  your  case.  A  colony  that  has  a 
queen  will  not  tolerate  the  intrusion 
of  other  bees.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a 
colony  of  bees  quarrel  over  the  super- 
seding of  a  queen,  when  a  quart  or 
more  of  bees  will  be  killed  and  scat- 
tered over  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
hive.  Their  contracted  abdomens 
will  show  that  they  have  been  stung. 
Sometimes  the  party  of  discontent  is 
vanquished,  but  generally  not.  I  have 
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opened  hives  during  such  battles  and 
found  the  queen  "  balled,"  era  queen- 
cell  started,  or  both.— G.  L.  Tinker. 


Natural  Swarms  or  Nuclei— WMcli? 

iliiery,  IMo.  288.— Does  it  pay  to  let  bees 
swarm  ?  Or  is  it  best  to  form  nuclei  ?  Or 
does  it  pay  to  let  them  hang  on  the  hive  5  or 
8  days,  waiting  for  them  to  swarm,  and  very 
likely  they  do  not  swarm  at  all,  as  I  have 
had  them  to  do  this  before,  and  those  colo- 
nies were  the  very  ones  that  had  to  be  fed 
in  the  winter  ?— W.  A.,  Mo. 

].  No.    2.    Yes.    3.   No.— Dadant 

&SON. 

1.  Yes.  2.  Yes.  3.  Give  room  so 
they  can  work  instead  of  hanging  out. 

— G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

1.  There  are  many  opinions  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter,  and  each  must 
decide  for  himself.  2.  I  most  cer- 
tainly should  divide  ordinarily.  If, 
however,  no  honey  was  being  gath- 
ered from  the  fields,  the  bees  would 
be  very  excusable  for  not  working, 
there  being  nothing  for  them  to  do.— 
J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

It  will  pay  to  let  bees  swarm  if  you 
vpant  increase.  If  bees  are  managed 
rightly,  and  given  room  at  the  right 
time,  and  in  the  right  way,  they  will 
not  hang  out  in  idleness  if  there  is 
nectar  in  the  flowers.  Sometimes  a 
colony  will  seem  to  waste  time  in  an 
unaccountable  way,  but  they  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule ;  under 
proper  management,  dividing  such 
colonies  will  break  the  spell.— G.  W. 
Demaree. 

If  increase  is  desired  it  may  pay  to  let 
them  swarm,  but  even  for  this  object 
it  would  be  still  better  to  divide.  If 
I  were  working  the  bees  for  honey,  I 
should  not  want  over  one  swarm  from 
a  colony,  and  if  there  was  no  demand 
for  bees,  I  should  not  allow  any  in- 
crease. My  experience  is,  that  strong 
colonies  that  do  not  swarm,  if  in  a 
normal  condition,  and  with  a  fair  sea- 
son, will  always  gather  enough  to 
winter  on.  If  they  fail  to  do  this, 
then  the  fault  belongs  to  the  season 
and  not  to  the  bees.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

It  pays  usually  to  let  them  swarm. 
If  bees  ''  hang  out"  five  or  eight  days 
during  a  flow  of  honey,  when  they 
have  room  for  storing  it,  are  shaded, 
and  have  suflScient  entrance  to  the 
hive,  etc.,  1  should  say  it  was  a  very 
poor  strain  of  bees, and  should  change 
the  queens  at  once.  There  is  much 
"food  for  thought"  in  the  above 
query.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

If  they  are  ready  to  swarm,  and 
you  find  it  convenient,  then  let  them 
swarm.  If  it  is  more  to  your  con- 
venience form  nuclei  and  build  up.  I 
have  to  do  this,  and  find  it  works 
well.  If  the  bees  do  not  swarm  as  I 
wish  them  to  do,  I  make  them  con- 
tribute to  build  up  nuclei.  Did  not 
poor  management  keep  them  idle  V— 
A.  J.  Cook. 

Whether  it  pays  to  make  increase 
by  dividing  colonies,  or  to  encourage 
or  discourage  natural  swarming,  de- 


pends upon  circumstances  that  I 
know  not  of  in  your  case.  At  no  time 
should  your  bees  be  idle,  "  hanging 
on  the  hives,"  increase  or  no  increase, 
if  there  is  nectar  to  be  gathered. — 
James  Heddon. 

1.  Yes,  in  some  cases.  2.  In  some 
cases,  yes.  3.  It  does  not  pay  to  let 
them  hang  on  the  hive  waiting.  What 
are  you  doing  all  this  time  V  I  do  not 
keep  that  kind  of  a  queen  long. — H. 
D.  Cutting. 

Let  the  bees  swarm  if  they  cannot 
be  prevented  by  giving  them  surplus 
room  early,  and  as  often  as  they  need 
it.  There  will  be  no  loss  of  honey  in 
the  operation,  if  properly  managed, 
and  only  a  little  more  work  for  the 
apiarist.  If  the  bees  layout,  refusing 
to  work  in  the  sections  when  honey 
is  coming  in,  I  would  place  in  the 
super  a  partly-filled  section  from 
another  colony,  and  get  comb-build- 
ing started.  If  the  bees  that  hang 
out  are  found  full  of  honey,  they  are 
not  idlers  though  they  do  not  swarm 
at  all.  They  are  secreting  wax  if 
comb-building  is  going  on  inside  of 
the  hive.— G  L.  Tinker. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 

We  supply  the  American  Bee  Jonrnal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  In  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal  1  00 . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00..  1  75 

Bee-Keepers'Magazine  2  00..  175 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150..  140 

The  Apioulturist 2  00..  1  75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00 . .  1  75 

Texas  Bee  Journal 2  00..  175 

The  7  above-named  papers  6  50..  5  50 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25. .  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman). .  .2  00. .  1  75 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal. .1  75..  1  60 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth) ...  .3  00 . .  2  00 
Root's  A  B  Cof  Bee-Culture.. 2  25..  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00..  3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 150..  130 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  150      1  40 


Home  Market  for  Honey- 


tS~  To  create  Honey  Markets  in  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "  Why  Eat 
Honey"  (only  oQ  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  demand  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Single  copy,  5  cts.  :  per  doz.,  40  cts. ;  per 
hundred,  $2.50.  Five  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $15,00. 
On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "Presented  by," 
etc.  (giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  scatters  them). 

To  give  a»vay  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine "  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 

To  any  One  sending  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber with  their  own  renewal  (with  $2.00), 
we  will  present  a  copy  of  the  new  "  Con- 
vention History  of  America." 


Explanatory.— The  figures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  aftf.h,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  the  center  of  the  State  named; 
5  north  of  the  center;  ?  south;  0+  east; 
K3  west;  and  this 6  northeast;  X)  northwest: 
o- southeast;  and  ?  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


For  the  American  Bee  Joumnl. 

Capg  M  IntroiciuE  Oueen-Cells, 


G.  M.    DOOLITTLE. 


Years  ago  it  was  ascertained  that  if 
a  colony  of  bees  had  been  queenless 
from  24  to  48  hours,  a  queen -cell  of 
any  stage  of  advancement  might  be 
given  this  colony,  and  the  colony 
accept  the  queen  hatching  therefrom 
the  same  as  it  would  one  hatched 
from  its  own  brood.  Advantage  was 
taken  of  this  to  change  inferior  stock 
to  such  stock  as  was  desired,  and 
what  has  been  known  as  the  "cell 
plan,"  has  been  more  largely  used  for 
the  improvement  of  stock  during  the 
past  century  than  any  other. 

When  the  queen  traflic  sprang  up, 
so  that  the  bee-keepers  reared  queens 
and  sold  them  the  same  as  other 
stock  was  sold,  it  became  an  object  to 
place  a  nearly  mature  queen-cell  in  a 
colony  or  nucleus,  at  the  same  time 
the  queen  to  be  sent  off  was  taken 
away.  Upon  trial  it  was  found  that 
the  bees  did  not  propose  at  all  times 
to  accept  of  such  an  exchange,  and 
especially  before  they  had  realized 
that  their  laying  queen  had  been 
taken  away  from  them.  Their  non- 
acceptance  of  cells  given  in  this  way 
proved  with  me  to  be  a  rule,  although 
a  few  have  reported  favorably.  In 
fact,  unless  I  waited  from  36  to  48 
hours  after  the  removal  of  a  laying 
queen,  before  giving  a  cell,  19  out  of 
every  20  would  be  destroyed ;  while 
other  apiarists  have  reported  nearly 
the  same  result.  As  waiting  two 
days  every  time  a  queen  was  sold 
from  a  nucleus  before  a  cell  was  given, 
and  then  from  one  to  two  more  before 
it  hatched,  was  quite  expensive,  I 
tried  many  plans  to  obviate  the  diflS- 
cult.y,  none  of  which  gave  me  satis- 
faction. 

One  night,  after  thinking  the  mat- 
ter over,  I  fell  asleep.  After  sleeping 
an  hour  or  two  I  sucldenly  awoke  with 
the  vision  of  a  cage  for  caging  queen- 
cells  appearing  before  me.  Now  the 
idea  of  caging  queen-cells  is  old,  and 
cages  specially  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose have  been  advertised  for  a  good 
many  years,  but  the  ideal  cage  pre- 
sented before  me  at  this  time  was  for 
the  special  purpose  of  allowing  the 
safe  introduction  of  a  queen-cell 
nearly  mature,  to  a  colony  at  the  time 
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of  taking  away  its  queen,  the  cage 
being  so  constructed  tliat  the  queen 
could  hatch  and  walk  right  out  among 
the  bees  the  same  as  if  no  cage  was 
there  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  cell 
was  safely  secured  against  the  bees, 
so  they  would  not  destroy  it. 

All  are  aware  that  when  the  bees 
destroy  a  cell  they  bite  into  the  side 
or  base  of  it,  and  never  at  the  point. 
Well,  the  cage  I  saw  upon  awaking 
was  to  be  made  so  as  to  protect  all 
parts  of  the  cell  from  the  bees  except 
the  point,  and  this  was  not  easy  to 
their  mandibles.  The  cage  was  made 
by  rolling  a  small  piece  of  wire-cloth 
around  a  V-shaped  stick,  so  that  a 
small  but  not  very  flaring  funnel  was 
made,  the  hole  in  the  small  end  being 
as  large  as  an  ordinary  lead-pencil. 
After  making  the  cage  1  cut  off  a 
piece  of  %-inch  cork  for  a  stopper,  put 
a  nearly  mature  queen-cell  into  the 
cage  with  the  point  down  into  the 
lead-pencil  hole  as  far  as  it  would  go, 
when  the  piece  of  cork  was  put  in  so 
the  bees  could  not  get  at  the  base. 

I  now  took  a  fine  wire  and  run  it 
through  the  meshes  of  wire-cloth  just 
above  the  cork,  so  as  to  keep  the  cork 
in  place,  while  the  other  end  of  the 
wire  was  bent  so  it  would  hold  on  to 
the  top  of  the  frames,  so  as  to  hold 
the  cage  in  the  position  I  wished  it 
between  the  combs.  This  caged  cell 
was  hung  in  the  hive  at  the  time  the 
queen  was  removed,  and  in  from  24  to 
48  hours,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
cell,  I  had  a  nice  virgin  queen  in  the 
hive.  As  soon  as  I  saw  that  it  was  a 
success,  I  made  more  cages,  so  that 
now  I  have  no  more  trouble  with  bees 
destroying  queen-cells,  not  having  a 
cell  destroyed  when  thus  caged. 

The  cage  protects  the  cell  every- 
where except  at  the  point,  but  allows 
the  bees  to  get  accustomed  to  the 
presence  of  the  cell  the  same  as  if  the 
cage  were  not  there.  The  lead-pencil 
hole  allows  the  queen  to  hatch  the 
same  as  if  the  cell  were  not  caged, 
while  the  bees  can  feed  the  queen  and 
hold  her  in  the  cell  as  long  as  they 
please,  so  that  she  cannot  get  out  till 
they  are  ready  to  accept  her. 

After  getting  thus  far,  about  a 
month  ago  another  thought  came  to 
me,  which  was,  that  I  had  some  old 
queens  which  were  not  keeping  their 
hives  filled  with  brood  as  1  desired, 
and  why  could  I  not  use  my  invention 
in  this  case,  so  as  not  to  lose  any  time 
to  the  colony  of  bees,  to  any  nuclei, 
or  to  be  to  the  expense  of  purchasing 
any  queens  V  To  think  was  to  act, 
and  the  next  day  found  me  putting  a 
caged  queen-cell  into  each  hive  which 
had  a  queen  that  did  not  come  up  to 
my  standard  of  proliflcness.  In  a  few 
days  I  looked  into  these  colonies, 
finding  that  in  every  case  the  queens 
had  hatched  all  right,  and  in  all  the 
hives  thus  treated,  all  but  one  had  the 
old  queen  quietly  depositing  eggs, 
while  on  another  comb  was  my  young 
virgin  queen  as  much  at  home  as  if  no 
other  queen  was  in  the  hive.  In  the 
one  exception,  I  found  the  young 
queen  out  at  the  entrance  dead,  show- 
ing that  although  the  bees  could  not 
prevent  her  hatching,  yet  they  de- 
cided they  had  no  use  for  her.  In 
this  they  were  correct,  for  in  this  case 


their  queen  has  since  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  prolificness  that  I  require. 
The  young  queens  in  all  the  other 
hives  became  fertilized  in  due  time, 
and  one  after  another  of  the  old 
queens  passed  away,  except  one 
which  still  has  both  the  old  and  the 
young  queen  laying  in  the  same  hive, 
and  often  on  the  same  comb. 

Another  thing :  None  of  these 
colonies  thus  treated  have  swarmed, 
save  one,  but  have  kept  steadily  at 
work  giving  me  a  nice  lot  of  honey, 
while  other  colonies  having  good 
queens  last  spring,  have  done  less, 
owing  to  their  disposition  to  swarm. 

After  the  honey  harvest  begins  to 
wane  is  the  time  with  the  bees  for  a 
general  superseding  of  oldish  queens, 
in  this  locality.  For  this  reason  I  am 
now  rearing  a  fine  lot  of  cells  from 
my  most  valued  queen,  which  cells 
are  soon  to  be  used  in  the  above  de- 
scribed cages,  a  cage  being  placed  in 
every  hive  I  have  reason  to  think  may 
have  a  queen  that  is  not  good  for 
another  year,  thus  getting  a  queen 
from  choice  stock  in  every  hive  where 
an  exchange  is  to  be  made.  If  the 
queen  does  not  need  superseding,  and 
the  bees  kill  the  queen  hatching  from 
the  cell,  I  am  out  only  a  little  trouble, 
while  in  every  one  which  is  accepted 
I  get  much  value. 

The  above  is  only  an  item  which  I 
have  studied  out,  and  if  as  good  as  I 
believe  it  to  be,  it  will  only  be  an 
item  to  be  added  to  the  general  fund 
of  knowledge.  As  I  have  freely 
gathered  item  upon  item  of  value 
from  the  American  Bee  Journal 
in  the  past,  so  I  as  freely  give  this 
item  to  the  readers,  that  we  may  be 
of  mutual  benefit  to  each  other,  and 
help  to  make  the  American  Bee 
Journal  of  the  present  what  it  has 
always  been  in  the  past— the  best 
exponent  of  bee-knowledge  in  the 
world. 

Borodino,©  N.  Y. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Report,  Honey-Dew,  etc. 


C.   W.  DAYTON. 


Our  chance  to  obtain  a  honey  crop 
has  again  come  and  gone.  I  think 
that  figuring  for  the  last  12  years  it 
hardly  equals  an  average,  but  of  the 
last  5  years  it  was  somewhat  above 
the  average.  The  honey-flow  began 
very  suddenly  on  June  7,  and  very 
dry  weather  caused  a  slow  and  steady 
yield  for  35  days,  ending  July  12  with 
basswood.  The  colonies  run  about 
100  pounds  each,  part  comb  and  part 
extracted  honey,  with  90  per  cent,  in- 
crease. One  colony  gathered  462 
pounds  of  surplus  besides  a  winter 
supply,  and  in  amount  it  was  closely 
followed  by  two  others.  Twenty 
other  colonies  only  stored  enough  for 
winter  after  building  up. 

I  had  the  bees  equally  divided  in 
two  apiaries  of  58  colonies  each,  and 
three  miles  apart,  and  while  50  or 
more  swarms  issued  in  one  apiary  not 
one  issued  in  the  other;  so  I  easily 
cared  for  the  two  apiaries  alone. 


To  get  a  large  yield  the  bees  should 
be  of  the  right  age,  should  not  have 
much  brood  to  care  for,  should  be 
shaded,  have  plenty  of  room  for 
honey,  and  should  not  desire  to 
swarm.  By  close  attention  these 
conditions  may  be  easily  brought 
about,  but  a  small  amount  of  neglect 
may  overturn  any  one  of  these  condi- 
tions and  effectan  immense  difference 
in  the  amount  of  honey  gathered. 
For  example :  The  stories  for  ex- 
tracting should  be  adjusted  just  be- 
fore the  queen  is  ready  to  place  eggs 
in  queen-cells.  If  we  wait  until  eggs 
are  placed  in  queen-cells,  nine  times 
out  of  ten  it  will  cause  swarming, 
idleness,  and  perhaps  annoyance  and 
vexation  to  the  apiarist.  If  we  furnish 
the  space  in  time,  and  as  fast  as  it  is 
needed,  and  that  space  is  immediately 
occupied,  a  colony  may  be  easily  car- 
ried through  the  season  without 
swarming,  and  by  that  plan  I  run 
an  apiary  through  the  season  without 
the  issue  of  a  swarm. 

For  years,  while  Mr.  O.  O.  Popple- 
ton  and  others  located  only  a  few 
miles  east  of  here,  have  been  report- 
ing yields  of  100  pounds  per  colony 
without  the  aid  of  basswood,  I  have 
been  making  desperate  efforts,  but 
always  failed  to  equal  it,  until  this 
year  when  I  partly  solved  the  mystery. 
Perhaps  some  may  look  upon  the 
figures  that  I  have  given  as  useful  in 
bringing  about  low  prices  on  honey. 

It  may  be  outside  the  boundaries  of 
my  "  say,"  but  if  such  opinions  are 
admissible,  I  would  venture  that  the 
harping  upon  such  subjects  as  the 
aphidffi  product,  or  "  bug-juice,"  may 
bring  out  a  rival  of  the  famous  (r) 
Wiley.  It  has  been  proven  what  some 
kinds  of  honey-dew  is,  and  where  it 
comes  from,  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
held  up  as  extensively  existing.  If 
bee-keeping  is  to  become  an  industry, 
its  mysteries  should  disappear  and  its 
most  pleasing  features  greet  the  view 
of  the  injurious. 

On  page  419  the  Attorney  General 
of  this  State  presumes  to  answer  the 
question,  "  Are  bees  taxable  in  Iowa?" 
He  says  they  are  not  in  the  list  of 
exempt  property,  so  they  must  be 
taxable.  Again,  we  find  that  they 
are  not  in  the  list  of  taxable  property, 
so  again  we  infer  that  they  are  ex- 
empt from  taxation.  But  there  is  one 
thing  we  know,  and  that  is,  that 
there  is  a  special  law  in  Iowa  making 
bees  exempt  from  taxation.  Now, 
what  remains  is,  whom  to  look  to  for 
this  law  on  bees— our  legislature, 
sundry  oflicers,  or  a  vicious  neighbor. 
I  am  not  specially  opposed  to  the 
taxation  of  bees,  as  I  pay  taxes  on  my 
bees  every  year,  while  I  still  know 
them  to  be  exempt ;  yet  I  am  not 
certain  but  the  uncertainty  of  apicul- 
ture and  the  mutual  benefit  of  bees 
should  be  enough  to  make  them  ex- 
empt from  taxation.  Perhaps  a  pow- 
erful "  bee-keepers'  union "  might 
bear  upon  our  law-making  powers  so 
as  to  turn  that  point  in  our  favor.  All 
of  the  laws  apiculture  will  admit  of 
will  be  erected  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
an  Industry,  and  will  be  to  a  large 
extent  at  our  favor  or  disfavor,  ac- 
cording to  the  dollars  and  brains 
accumulated   in    its   defense.     This 
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shows  one  of  the  reasons  why  every 
bee-keeper  should  join  the  "  Union." 
Bradford,  c$  Iowa. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 

Horse  Killed  liy  Bees,  etc, 


FRIEDEMANN  GKEINER. 


In  my  experience  with  bees,  the 
killing  of  any  animal  by  stings  had 
not  come  under  my  observation  as 
yet.  Yesterday  I  witnessed  a  case 
which  dispensed  with  all  my  doubt 
about  the  possibility  of  the  thing.  J. 
V.  Weir,  Esq.,  left  his  riding-horse 
by  the  gate  of  his  dooryard,  as  usual, 
while  he  went  to  dinner.  An  apiary 
of  45  colonies  was  within  three  rods 
of  the  spot  where  the  horse  was  tied, 
and  the  bees  in  great  numbers  at- 
tacked it  in  our  absence  of  not  over 
12  minutes.  When  we  discovered  the 
state  of  affairs,  the  horse's  head  was 
almost  covered  with  mad  bees  and 
swarms  of  them  around  it,  which 
would  sting  every  thing  and  everybody 
anywhere  near.  I  could  not  induce 
the  animal  to  move  at  first,  and  to 
protect  it  I  kept  it  covered  with 
blankets  ;  but  after  awhile,  and  after 
procuring  more  help,  I  succeeded  in 
getting  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
bees,  and  we  then  applied  remedies, 
as  washing  with  cold  water  and  soda, 
then  besmearing  with  linseed  oil ; 
internally  we  gave  whisky  with  laud- 
anum, but  all  efforts  were  in  vain,and 
the  poor  animal  after  a  struggle  of 
three  hours  was  dead. 

Moral :  Let  us  not  give  cause  for 
complaint  to  our  neighbors  and  the 
public  in  general  by  keeping  bees  near 
the  roads  nor  in  closely-settled  places; 
let  us  surround  our  apiaries  by  high 
fences,  and,  still  better,  by  evergreen 
hedges.  Other  suggestions  could  no 
doubt  be  made.  An  abnormal  case 
of  this  kind  may  not  occur  in  one's 
life  time,  but  that  it  can,  should  be 
reason  enough  that  we  should  be 
careful  and  take  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions against  the  possibility  of  its 
occurrence. 

The  honey  season  with  us  still  con- 
tinues to  be  good,  contrary  to  Mr. 
Brown's  statement  (page  443)  of  the 
honey  season  being  nearly  over.  Some 
of  our  colonies  filled  24  1-lb.  sections 
from  July  12  to  July  20  ;  that  does  not 
look  much  like  a  slack.  Virginia  will 
furnish  quantities  of  honey  this  year. 

White  Post,  6  Va.,  July  22, 1886. 


For  tne  American  Bee  JonmaL 


"BM's-Eye  View  Of  Bee-Keening,' 


DR.  C.  C.  MILLER. 


I  make  do  question  as  to  the  general 
truth  contained  in  Solomon's  state- 
ment about  there  being  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun,  but  it  hardly  applies 
literally  to  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke's  new 
book,  ''  A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  Bee- 
Keeping."  A  book  entirely  devoted 
to  bee-keeping,  and  every  word  of  it 
in  poetry,  is  certainly  a  new  thing  to 
me.    I  would  like  to  give  the  readers 


of  the  Bee  Journal  a  fair  descrip- 
tion of  this  little  book,  but  how  can  I 
unless  I  quote  almost  the  whole  book 
in  its  practical  form  y  As  the  entire 
work  costs  only  25  cents,  it  can  easily 
be  obtained  by  all,  so  I  will  content 
myself  with  sampling  its  pages  here 
and  there.    Its  author  says  : 

This  treatise  is  for  novices,  and  such 

Sbould  take  care  not  at  flrst  to  attempt  too  much. 

Then  follows  advice  as  to  books  and 
papers  to  be  obtained  ''  before  a  bee 
is  bought."  , 

None  should  attempt  the  business  till  they  learn  It, 
Or  hope  to  make  a  cent  unless  they  earn  It. 
None  who  are  seekiriK  a  soft  place  to  lie  on. 
Need  trouble  themselves  this  pursuit  to  try  on. 

*  *  «  *  «  •  • 

If  you  propose  to  be  a  specialist 

In  keeplDK  bees,  permit  me  to  assist 

Your  cogitations,  by.  in  brief,  sugsesting 

A  few  pre-requlsites  before  investing. 

That  knowledge  of  the  business  and  then  fitness 

To  follow  it  are  needful,  facts  bear  witness. 

But  what  is  fitness  ?    Well,  it  is,  in  part. 

To  have  quick  eye.  soft  hand,  and  lion-heart ; 

A  mind  to  grasp  the  most  minute  details, 

And,  with  it  all,  patience  that  never  fails. 

Promptness  to  do  all  work  in  its  riffht  season. 

And  clear  perception  from  the  facts  to  reason. 

It  Is  to  have  a  perfect  self-control. 

And  let  alone  the  Intoxicating  bowl— 

If  you  this  evil  habit  once  begin, 

An  apiary  never  set  your  foot  !n. 

A  hopefulness  that  never  fails  or  flags, 

A  diligence  that  neither  loafs  nor  lags. 

High  moral  principle  that  scorns  to  cheat. 

And  makes  a  point  all  honor's  claims  to  meet. 

The  golden  rule  and  law  of  love  your  aim. 

And  your  best  treasure  an  untarnished  name. 

If  you  are  wholly  ignorant  of  bees. 

And  yet  possess  such  qualities  as  these. 

You  must  content  yourself  to  be  a  creeper, 

Along  the  road  that  makes  a  good  bee-beeper. 

Go  slowly,  do  not  be  in  foolish  haste. 

Nor  think  that  you  your  time  and  money  waste 

In  making  full  and  caret  ul  preparation. 

For  entering  on  your  chosen  ftvocallon. 

The  author  varies  the  usual  advice 
and  says : 

Beginners.  I  advise  to  raise  comb  honey 
Until  they  scrape  together  enough  money 
To  purchase  an  extractor,  pails,  and  things. 
Necessity  for  which  extracting  brings. 

When  hiving  a  swarm, 

Be  sure  that  your  new  hive  is  clean  and  neat. 
Smear  it  with  beeswax  and  with  honey  sweet. 
Have  no  foul  smell  about  it.  for  the  bees 
Are  mostly  all  old-maldf,  whom  you  must  please 
By  making  things  quite  tidy  and  "so— so," 
Else  in  a  fit  of  dudgeon,  off  they  go  ! 

•  *  •  *  *  «  * 

I  go  for  out-door  wintering,  on  a  stand 

Where  you  can  manage  them  with  ready  hand. 

Free  from  laborious  lifting  to  and  fro, 

Which  makes  the  luckless  bee-man's  back  ache  so. 

I  set  ray  hives  two  feet  above  the  ground 

Where  ease  of  handlini:  them  Is  always  found. 

The  man  who  first  devised  a  four-inch  stool 

To  set  his  hives  on  was  an  arrant  fool. 

And  needlessly  condemned  himself  to  stoop 

Till  with  fatigue  and  pain  his  spirits  droop. 

Of  course  ^'  hibernation "  is  not 
omitted. 

And  now,  the  season's  cycle  is  complete. 

The  summer  hours  march  on,  with  nimble  feet, 

Soon  once  again  the  welcome  time  will  come 

When  honey-gathering  bees,  with  cheerful  hum, 

Will  do  the  work  they  understand  so  well. 

And  store  sweet  nectar  in  each  vacant  cell, 

Smoothing  nnd  polishing  the  surface  all 

With  that  small  truwel,  we  a  dagger  call. 

But  which  by  them  employed  so  much  Is 

In  giving  honey-comb  its  final  touches. 

•Then  after  some  advice  on  a  few 
special  topics,  the  book  closes  with— 

Farewell,  and  In  a  brighter  world  than  this. 
May  you  enjoy  a  life  of  perfect  bliss  : 
Where  thrilling  music  through  the  welkin  rings, 
And  nectar  sweet  is  gathered  without  stings  I 


For  tbe  American  Bee  JonmaL 


Marengo,  5  lUs. 


tW  The  St.Joseph.Mo.  Inter-State  Bee-Keepers' 

Association  will  hold  Us  annual  meeting  on 
Wednesday  evening  of  the  Exposition  week,  Sep- 
tember 30, 1886.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to 
have  an  interesting  meeting.  Tbe  place  of  hold- 
ing the  meeting  will  be  published  In  our  local  pa- 
pers on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  a.m. 

E.  T.  Abhott.  Sec. 


TlieHewHoney-PlaDt, 


T.  F.  BINGHAM. 


The  "  Chapman  Honey-Plant "  is 
not  only  pleasant  to  behold,  but  it  is 
unusually  attractive  to  honey-bees 
and  their  larger  cousins — the  beauti- 
ful humble-bees.  I  shall  not  presume 
to  predict — and  as  only  three  buds  are 
yet  open,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  say 
that  it  is  the  only  plant  likely  to 
prove  a  success  as  an  exclusive  honey- 
plant.  This,  hovk'ever,  may  be  said, 
that  it  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  may 
be  easily  raised ;  perhaps  it  would 
grow  without  special  care.  As  all 
the  readers  of  the  Bee  .Journal  may 
not  be  able  to  see  the  plant  in  bloom, 
I  will  briefly  describe  it. 

It  grows  from  3  to  4%  feet  high, 
and  has  on  each  root  or  crown  from  6 
to  16  buds  or  heads.  These  buds  are 
round  like  an  apple,  and  from  1  to  IM 
inches  in  diameter.  The  surface 
of  this  bud  is  covered  with  small 
white  flowers  having  bluish  stamens. 
Like  clover,  the  whole  sphere  is  not 
in  bloom  at  one  time.  The  top  opens 
first  and  gradually  continues  to  open 
down  the  sides  for  about  four  days. 
The  heads  or  buds  are  of  all  sizes  and 
ages,  and  will  require  at  least  three 
weeks  to  mature  and  bloom.  It  is 
therefore  safe  to  conclude  that  it  wiU 
continue  to  attract  bees  not  less  than 
the  above-mentioned  period  of  time. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  do  not 
state  that  bees  gather  honey  from  it, 
but  that  the  flowers  are  very  attrac- 
tive to  bees,  and  from  the  fact  that 
only  three  of  my  plants  are  in  bloom, 
and  that  only  one  head  on  each  of  the 
three  plants  is  yet  open,  no  doubt 
people  not  enthusiastic  will  be  sur- 
prised that  any  one  should  presume 
to  call  attention  to  such  a  plant  on  so 
slight  an  acquaintance. 

I  must  say  that  while  I  should  have 
been  incredulous  as  to  the  interest 
bees  take  in  it,  had  that  interest  been 
described  to  me,  I  should  not  have 
been  more  incredulous  than  I  was 
surprised  when  I  found  ten  honey- 
bees and  one  humble-bee  on  a  single 
head  at  one  time,  all  busy  in  extract- 
ing nectar.  The  three-  heads  now  in 
bloom  are  not  without  from  3  to  10  or 
15  bees  on  each  one  all  the  time.  The 
bees  do  not  seem  to  be  interested  in 
the  pollen  of  the  flower,  although  it 
has  it  in  abundance,  but  continue  to 
thrust  their  tongues  to  the  bottom  of 
the  flowers.  One  of  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  their  visits  to  the  flower  is 
the  long  time  they  remain  upon  them. 

How  extensively  these  plants  have 
been  distributed  among  bee-keepers, 
I  cannot  say  ;  all  I  can  say  is,  that  as 
I  am  able  to  regard  Mr.  Chapman 
{Capt.  Chapman,  as  he  is  familiarly 
called  where  he  lives)  as  a  tried 
friend,  having  lived  by  and  known 
him  for  a  period  of  20  years,  it  was 
not  strange,  though  entirely  unex- 
pected, that  I  should  be  made  the 
delighted  recipient  of  50  of  the  above 
plants  by  express  last  spring,  in  time 
to  observe  the  bees  upon  them,  still 
in  too  small  numbers  to  really  know 
the  amount  of  honey  produced. 
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It  is  of  importance  that  they  blooin 
■when  they  do — just  after  clover  and 
basswood  are  past.  Particularly  is 
this  true  in  a  dry  season  like  this, 
when,  after  July  0  (the  close  of  the 
basswood  honey  season  here),  bees 
could  find  no  flowers  to  visit,  and  of 
course  an  unusually  large  number  of 
sections  are  left  incomplete. 

If  now  a  plant  like  the  Chapman 
honey-plant  could  come  forward  and 
furnish  honey  for  even  a  few  days, 
until  the  uncapped  sections  could  be 
rounded  off  and  completed,  it  would 
add  greatly  to  the  income  of  my  bee- 
ranch. 

Abronia,  ?  Mich. 


Rural  New  Yorker. 


One  \M  tliat  Fraud  cannot  Counterfeit, 


A.  J.  COOK. 


I  am  surprised  to  note  the  following 
response  to  an  inqiiiry  in  the  Farmers' 
Club  of  a  late  Bural  New  Yorker: 
"  It  is  probably  true  that  men,  with- 
out the  aid  of  bees,  now  make  and 
sell  comb  honey  in  which  neither  wax 
nor  honey  is  used  ;  and  that  the  comb 
is  made  of  parafiine  and  filled  with  a 
substance  like  honey."  Now,  Mr. 
Editor,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  above 
is  not  only  not  probably  true,  but  that 
it  is  utterly  absurd,  mischievously 
false,  and  entirely  impossible.  No 
such  thing  has  ever  been  done,  and  it 
is  very  certain  that  no  such  thing 
ever  can  be  done.  Only  Nature's  deft 
and  delicate  fingers  can  fashion  the 
beautiful  comb  honey.  Comb  honey 
is  one  thing  that  fraud  cannot  coun- 
terfeit. Whoever  purchases  the  beau- 
tiful,white,incomparable  comb  honey, 
may  be  sure  that  he  has  Nature's  pro- 
duct, pure  and  genuine.  A  few  years 
age  Prof.  H.  VV.  Wiley,  now  Chemist 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington,  published  an  interesting 
article  on  sugar,  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  in  which  he  made  the 
above  statement,  apparently  in  all 
soberness.  Afterward,  when  Prof. 
Wiley  wa.s  called  upon  for  proof  of 
what  was  palpably  absurd  to  any  one 
who  knows  of  the  real  nature  of  comb 
honey— a  substance  which  is  clearly 
inimitable— he  replied  :  "I  only  wrote 
it  as  a  scientific  pleasantry."  This 
statement  was  apparentlv  as  candid 
and  earne.st  as  any  part  of  the  article, 
and  so  was  widely  copied  by  the 
press  of  the  country,  and  now,  like  all 
untruthful  statements  it  is,  ever  and 
anon,  lifting  its  ungracious  head  only 
to  do  mischief. 

Comb  honey  owes  its  excellence  to 
very  delicate  structure.  The  cell- 
walls  of  the  comb  are  only  1-140  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  thus  the  deli- 
cate wax  breaks  up  in  the  mouth 
almost  without  any  extraneous  force, 
and  just  serves  to  reduce  or  dilute  the 
exquisite  honey,  and  so  becomes  one 
of  the  coveted  articles  of  diet.  It 
seems  almost  like  sacrilege  to  say 
that  such  an  incomparable  article  can 
be  made  artificially.  As  before 
stated,  it  is  utterly  impossible,  never 
has  been  done,  and  never  can  be  done. 
1  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  publish 
this  correction  at  on'ce,  and  that  tlie 


many  papers  that  have  spread  the 
error  may  be  equally  quick  to  ding 
out  the  correction  ;  even  then  much 
wrong  will  be  done,  for  as  we  all 
know,  falsehood  will  traverse  the 
globe,  while  Truth  is  hitching  up  her 
horse. 
Agricultural  College,  9  Mich. 

For  tbe  American  Bee  JoumaL 

Taxing  Colonies— Non-Swarming  Bees, 

J.  E.  POND,  JB. 


Mr.  Camm,  on  page  454,  in  discuss- 
ing the  matter  of  taxation  of  bees, 
may  have  been  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed by  the  answers  given  to  Mr. 
Blair's  query,  and  why  he  should  be 
80,  is  plain  from  the  reading  between 
the  lines  of  his  article.  Insofar  as 
my  own  answer  is  concerned,  I  have 
to  say  that  I  answered  the  question 
as  1  then  understood  and  now  under- 
stand it.  The  matter  was  not  in- 
quired into,  whether  bees  ought  to  be 
taxed  or  not,  either  morally  or  as  a 
business  proposition ;  the  question 
being  whether  bees  could  be  legally 
taxed,  and  were  so  taxed  in  any  of 
the  States  or  not.  I  said  and  still  say 
that  an  apiary  is  as  subject  legally 
to  taxation  as  any  other  species  of 
personal  property,  statute  exemption 
being  the  only  means  of  relief  there- 
from. In  answering  I  spoke  only  for 
my  own  State— Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Southwick  makes  the  point  that 
bees  are  not  absolute  property,  con- 
sequently legally  exempt  from  taxa 
lion.  In  this  he  is  partially  correct. 
A  colony  of  bees  hived  in  my  own 
apiary  are  absolutely  my  property, 
they  are  solely  under  my  control,  and 
if  stolen  the  thief  is  punishable  for 
the  larceny,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  were  they  not  absolute  property. 
They  fall  under  the  same  category  as 
pigeons  or  doves,  and  are  not  ferm 
naturm  while  in  my  hives  and  located 
in  my  apiary,  any  more  than  are 
pigeons  or  doves  when  in  the  cote  of 
the  owner. 

As  to  the  point  that  if  a  "  hue  and 
cry "  was  made  in  the  matter,  all 
bees  would  be  taxed  anyhow,  the  re- 
mark was  made  jocularly,  and  I  sup- 
posed it  would  be  so  understood.  To 
Mr.  Camm  I  will  simply  say,  the  com- 
munistic idea  that  nothing  but  real 
estate  should  be  taxed  under  any  cir- 
cumstances is  hardly  a  question  for 
discussion  in  a  bee-paper,  else  I  might 
give  him  my  views  on  the  subject, 
which,  although  based  on  political 
economy,  are  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  idea  that  all  products  that  possess 
an  intrinsic  merchantable  value  should 
be  taxed  for  public  support. 

Mr.  Pryal,  on  page  456,  gives  us  a 
novel  way  or  manner  of  obtaining 
favorable  decisions  from  the  courts  of 
highest  resort  in  the  various  States. 
The  same  thing  was  hinted  at  in  the 
Bee  Journal  a  few  weeks  ago.  As 
a  lawyer,  all  lean  say  in  regard  to  the 
proposition  is,  that  our  Massachusetts 
courts  would  disbar  an  attorney  who 
should  bring  a  fictitious  suit  before 
them  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an 
opinion  or  decision.    We  have  some 


rights ;  I  for  one  would  prefer  to  have 
them  all  trampled  under  foot,  than 
maintained  by  fraud  or  evasion. 

STRAIN  OF  NON-SWARMING  BEES. 

Have  any  of  our  bee-keepers  on  a 
large  scale— say  keepers  of  100  or  more 
colonies— ever  attempted  to  form  a 
strain  of  non-swarming  bees  by  using 
queen-cells  from  which  the  queens 
were  just  ready  to  emerge,  as  the 
means  of  heading  colonies,  and  fol- 
lowing down  on  that  line  for  several 
generations  ?  This  question  is  one  of 
interest  to  myself,  and  theoretically  I 
believe  the  plan  is  correct.  Introduce 
aqueen-cell  juston  the  pointof  letting 
out  the  young  queen,  say  on  the  fif- 
teenth day  ;  keep  close  watch  of  this 
hive,  and  draw  from  it  in  the  same 
way  before  a  swarm  issues  ;  continue 
this  plan  for  two  or  three  years,  and  I 
think  and  believe  that  a  non-swarm- 
ing strain  will  result.  In  order  to 
carry  the  point  to  a  nicety,  the  drone 
mothers  should  be  produced  in  the 
same  way. 

I  have  been  able  only  to  test  the 
matter  slightly,  as  my  apiary  is  small. 
It  is  possible  that  the  majority  would 
not  care  for  a  non-swarming  strain  ; 
still,  as  a  matter  of  experiment,  it 
might  prove  interesting,  and  of  im- 
portance in  ascertaining  how  far  the 
matter  of  education  can  be  carried. 
I  have  a  colony  that  has  not  sent  out 
a  swarm  for  two  years;  the  queen 
that  now  heads  it  is  in  her  third  year, 
and  is  the  third  generation  from  a 
queen-cell  introduced  as  above,  each 
of  the  intermediate  queens,  as  well  as 
this  last  one,  having  been  introduced 
in  cells  from  which  they  were  just 
ready  to  emerge.  This  case  alone 
proves  nothing  ;  still  it  is  a  straw  or 
pointer  ;  and  if  the  same  result  should 
follow  in  a  number  of  instances,  I 
think  the  theory  which  I  intimate 
would  be  well  proved.  Has  any  one 
the  time  and  inclination  to  test  the 
matter  ? 

Foxboro,o  Mass. 


Homestead. 


Preparing  Bees  for  f  inter,  etc. 


O.   CLUTE. 


With  the  bees,  winter  is  the  time  of 
quiet.  But  the  wise  bee-keeper  will 
be  active  in  the  care  of  his  little 
friends,  for  upon  such  care  depends 
his  success  for  the  summer  that  is 
coming. 

If  bees  are  wintered  in  the  cellar, 
care  should  be  exercised  as  to  the 
time  of  putting  them  into  the  cellar. 
If  they  are  put  in  too  early  the 
weather  will  be  warm,  the  cellar  will 
be  at  too  high  a  temperature,  and  the 
bees  will  be  injured  by  too  great 
activity.  The  hives  should  not  be 
put  into  the  cellar  until  cold  weather 
reallv  sets  in.  They  should  be  carried 
in  on  a  cold,  dry  day.  In  carrying 
them  in  they  should  be  disturbed  as 
little  as  possible.  If  the  temperature 
of  the  cellar  is  not  above  -50^  they 
will  soon  be  quiet  after  being  put  in. 
See  that  the  cellar  is  perfectly  dark, 
that  it  is  well  ventilated,  that  it  is  as 
quiet  as   is  possible,  that  it  is  free 
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from  rats  and  mice,  and  that  the 
temperature  is  kept  as  near  as  may  be 
at  450.  If  it  goes  up  to  50°  occasion- 
ally, no  harm  seems  to  result.  If 
now  and  then  it  falls  to  nearly  the 
freezing  point,  no  harm  ensues.  But 
keep  it  as  near  as  vou  conveniently 
can  at  4.5°. 

Bees  wintered  on  the  summer  stands 
have  probably  been  protected  in  some 
manner.  See  to  it  that  the  protection 
is  all  right.  Have  all  entrances  small. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  at  each  en- 
trance somewhat  early  in  the  fall,  a 
screen  that  will  keep  out  mice  but 
will  let  bees  pass.  Then  when  the 
mice  begin  to  look  about  for  a  warm 
place  in  which  to  pass  the  winter  they 
find  their  entrance  to  the  hives  barred. 
Mice  have  a  great  liking  for  making 
their  nests  on  top  of  the  frames,  im- 
mediately over  the  cluster  of  bees. 
The  heat  from  the  bees  keeps  the 
nests  warm,  and  the  mice  are  very 
fond  of  eating  the  honey  and  pollen, 
and  the  bees  also.  If  the  entrances 
front  east  or  south  they  will  get  less 
wind  than  if  they  front  north  or  west. 
But  a  piece  of  board  should  always  be 
stood  before  the  entrance,  leaning 
against  the  hive,  so  as  to  keep  the 
wind  from  blowing  directly  into  the 
entrance.  Keep  all  hogs  and  cattle 
away  from  the  yard  where  the  bees 
are  kept- 

When  snow  comes  it  is  wise  to  bank 
it  closely  against  the  hives,  all  around 
except  over  the  entrance.  Some  re- 
liable men  advise  putting  it  over  the 
entrance  too,  and  they  relate  how 
they  have  wintered  bees  successfully 
under  a  snow  bank  which  completely 
covered  the  hives.  Perhaps  snow  over 
the  entrance  is  sufficiently  pervious 
by  the  air,  so  that  bees  will  not 
smother  ;  but  there  is  always  danger 
that  the  entrance  to  the  hive  will  be- 
come filled  with  ice,  by  the  freezing 
of  water  that  runs  out  from  the  con- 
densation of  moisture  in  the  hives. 
If  the  entrance  does  thus  become 
clogged  with  ice  the  bees  will  smother 
and  die.  Hence  I  do  not  advise 
banking  snow  against  the  entrance. 
If  snow  drifts  all  over  the  hives,  I 
should  advise  that  it  be  shoveled 
away  from  the  entrances  frequently, 
and  that  the  bee-keeper  assure  him- 
self that  the  entrances  are  not  clog- 
ged with  ice.  Sometimes  dead  bees 
collect  against  the  entrance  inside  the 
hive,  and  so  prevents  sufficient  venti- 
lation. This  can  be  prevented  by 
thrusting  a  small  stick  in  and  moving 
the  dead  bees  to  one  side. 

WINTER  MEETINGS  OF   BEE-KEEPERS. 

During  the  busy  season  of  the  year 
it  is  difficult  for  bee-keepers  to  get 
out  to  meetings.  Much  work  keeps 
them  at  home.  But  in  the  winter 
they  have  more  leisure.  It  would  be 
well  to  have  a  winter  meeting  of  our 
State  Association  in  Des  Moines,  for 
listening  to  essays  and  addresses,  and 
for  practical  discussions  as  to  methods 
of  work,  and  as  to  markets,  and  other 
questions  of  general  importance  to 
bee-keepers.  In  some  States  such 
meetings  have  been  held  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  have  proven  of  much 
interest  and  value.  Our  Iowa  bee- 
keepers  have    thought   much  about 


having  such  a  meeting,  but  thus  far  it 
has  not  seemed  possible  to  arrange 
one.  But  as  our  bee-keeping  interests 
develop  we  shall  doubtless  be  able  to 
get  the  co-operation  of  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  the  most  intelligent 
bee-keepers  to  make  a  profitable 
gathering. 

Some  of  us  find  that  railway  fare 
and  hotel  bills  in  going  to  Des  Moines 
for  a  meeting  are  a  serious  obstacle 
to  our  going.  But  this  objection  does 
not  apply  to  meeting  in  each  county. 
If  the  bee-keepers  of  each  county 
would  come  together  for  a  meeting, 
at  least  once  during  the  winter,  and 
discuss  all  questions  of  special  inter- 
est to  them,  they  would  find  many 
good  results  coming  from  the  meet- 
ing. If  an  address  from  a  really 
able  man,  or  one  or  more  essays  from 
practical  bee-keepers,  can  be  prepared 
for  such  a  meeting,  it  is  well.  But  do 
not  put  men  on  for  addresses  or  papers 
unless  they  know  something  about 
bee-keeping.  Better  have  no  address 
and  no  essays  than  to  have  the  time 
wasted  in  listening  to  men  who  know 
nothing. 

Some  of  the  most  profitable  meet- 
ings of  bee-keepers  I  have  ever  at- 
tended had  no  addresses  and  no 
essays  ;  but  they  had  a  question-box. 
Each  member  wrote  questions  on  slips 
of  paper,  put  them  into  the  box,  the 
chairman  drew  them  out  and  called 
on  a  competent  man  to  answer.  This 
often  led  to  remarks  from  others,  and 
we  got  thus  the  best  practical  knowl- 
edge of  all  on  every  question  that  was 
asked. 

Iowa  City,©  Iowa. 


For  t&e  AmerlcaD  Bee  JonnuiL 


Resilts  of  tlie  Season  So  Far, 


I.  J.  GLASS. 


Being  incapacitated  for  manual 
labor  by  a  fall  from  a  load  of  hay,  and 
judging  the  honey-flow  about  at  an 
end,  I  thought  it  safe  to  report  for  the 
season.  I  have  buckwheat  sown,  and 
we  generally  have  an  abundance  of 
fall  flowers,  the  principal  ones  being 
goldenrod  and  carpenter's-square,  so 
I  anticipate  a  fall-flow  of  honey,  but 
not  sufficient  to  expect  any  surplus, 
as  I  always  confine  my  colonies  to  the 
brood-chamber,  and  let  them  store  the 
fall-flow  for  their  own  use.  I  have  12 
colonies  that  averaged  a  little  over 
100  pounds  each  ;  some  of  them  have 
stored  150  pounds,  and  on  examining 
them  yesterday  I  find  very  little  honey 
in  the  brood-chamber,  it  being  used 
to  its  fullest  capacity  for  brood - 
rearing. 

Some  apiarists  claim  that  it  is  safer 
to  winter  bees  on  white  clover  honey. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  least,  yet 
with  me  I  find  it  difficult  to  grade  the 
bees'  food  to  comply  with  all  the 
whims  of  the  theorists,  so  I  look  to 
having  a  good,  warm  receptacle  for 
them,  either  wet  or  dry,  and  not  too 
much  ventilation.  As  to  their  food, 
I  depend  upon  the  fall  flow  for  the 
main  portion  of  their  winter  stores, 
and  I  have  never  lost  a  colony  yet  in 
wintering.    Last  spring  I  took  from 


my  cellar  61  colonies,  one  of  which 
was  very  nearly  starved,  the  queen 
and  only  about  half  of  the  bees  being 
still  alive.  After  they  were  through 
swarming  out  and  deserting  their 
hives  (a  freak  to  which  my  bees  are 
addicted  in  early  spring)  I  had  55 
left ;  I  now  have  94  colonies,  and  they 
have  produced  2,000  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted and  1,500  pounds  of  comb 
honey.  I  have  sold  400  pounds  of 
comb  honey  for  an  average  of  11  cents 
per  pound,  and  360  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted honey  for  8  cents  per  pound. 
I  cannot  get  the  big  prices  that  I  read 
about. 

I  could  have  done  better  with  my 
bees,  but  being  the  assessor  of  our 
township,  which  includes  the  county- 
seat  of  3,000  inhabitants,  you  may 
guess  it  was  rather  a  hard  job  to  be 
accomplished  in  two  months,  al- 
though I  had  the  advantage  of  con- 
siderable experience,  as  this  is  my 
fourth  term. 

The  season  here  has  been  remark- 
ably good,  but  at  present  the  long 
absence  of  rain  has  begun  to  show  on 
vegetation,  and  unless  it  rains  soon  I 
fear  our  bees  will  be  short  of  winter 
stores. 

Sharpsburg,©  Ills. 


For  tlie  American  Bee  Journal. 

Two  Queens  in  One  Hive. 


E.   C.  KEPNER. 


I  have  a  colony  of  bees  that  cast  a 
swarm  about  June  10,  and  at  that 
time  it  had  plenty  of  brood  and  sev- 
eral capped  queen-cells.  I  put  the 
section-boxes  back  again,  and  did  not 
look  at  them  until  July  19,  and,  on 
opening  the  hive,  to  my  surprise  I 
found  neither  brood  nor  larvfe  ;  and 
supposing  their  queen  had  been  lost 
in  mating,  I  did  not  look  for  eggs,  but 
went  at  once  to  a  good,  strong  colony 
and  got  an  old  queen  and  introduced 
her  to  the  supposed  queenless  colony. 
After  leaving  her  caged  for  48  hours 
I  turned  her  loose,  and  they  accepted 
her  all  right. 

I  thought  nothing  more  of  her  until 
I  happened  to  pass  by  the  hive  to-day, 
so  I  thought  I  would  examine  them 
and  see  how  she  was  doing.  I  opened 
the  hive  and  lifted  a  frame  from  the 
centre,  and  I  at  once  noticed  larvaj 
which  was  too  old  to  come  from  her 
laying,  for  she  had  only  been  free  for 
three  days ;  I  turned  the  frame  around 
and  I  saw  a  young  queen.  I  then 
supposed  my  old  queen  was  dead,  but 
she  was  not,  for  on  taking  out  the 
next  frame  I  saw  her  on  it  busily 
depositing  eggs.  This  proves  that 
there  had  been  two  laying-queens, 
and  also  that  they  accepted  an  old 
laying-queen  while  at  the  same  time 
they  had  a  young  laying-queen  in  the 
hive. 

I  have  frequently  seen  two  laying 
queens  in  the  same  hive,  but  it  was 
the  old  queen  and  her  daughter,  but 
never  before  have  I  known  a  colony 
to  accept  a  laying-queen  when  it  had 
one.  • 

Where  did  this  young  queen  come 
from  y  It  has  been  about  44  days 
since  the  old    queen  came  out  with 
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the  swarm,  and  I  know  she  came  out, 
for  I  keep  all  my  old  queens'  wings 
clipped,  and  I  am  always  at  the  hive 
about  as  soon  as  a  swarm  commences 
to  issue,  so  I  know  just  where  she  is. 
If  this  queen  hatched  from  one  of  the 
eggs  of  the  old  queen,  and  hatched  in 
16  days  after  the  swarm  issued  (which 
is  hardly  probable,  for  they  had 
capped  queen-cells,  as  stated  before), 
and  had  waited  the  full  21  days  before 
laying,  it  would  make  the  full  37 
days ;  and  I  know  that  the  colony  was 
without  a  laying  queen  for  that  length 
of  time,  and  as  near  as  I  can  tell  from 
the  larvse,  a  little  longer. 

This  young  queen,  I  think,  is  a 
hybrid,  and  the  colony  spoken  of  are 
pure  Italians.  I  have  a  few  hybrid 
colonies  in  my  apiary.  Do  you  not 
suppose  that  that  particular  colony 
stole  an  egg  from  a  hybrid  colony  and 
reared  this  young  queen  from  it  ? 
This  is  my  belief.  But  what  about 
their  accepting  the  old  queen  when 
they  had  a  laying  queen  ? 

After  fifty  days  of  rain,  the  weather 
has  become  settled  and  is  flue  now, 
except  the  nights  are  a  little  cool ;  but 
our  bees  are  doing  nicely  on  sumac, 
and  we  will  have  plenty  of  bloom  for 
two  months  vet,  which  will  be  mostly 
cow-peas,  fall  asters  and  goldenrod. 

Pikeville,o  Tenn.,  July  24, 1886. 


Local  Convention  Directory. 


Aug.  31. 


Time  and  place  of  Meeting. 

-stark  County,  at  Canton,  O. 

Mark  Thomson,  Sec,  Canton,  O. 

Sept.  4.— Sheboygan  Co.,  at  Sheboygan  Falls.Wls. 
Mattle  B.  Thomas,  Sec,  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis. 

Oct.  7.— Wis.  Lake  Shore  Center,  at  Kiel,  Wis. 

Ferd  Zastrow,  Sec,  Millhome,  Wis. 

Oct.  12— 14.— North  American,  at  Indianapolis, Ind. 
F.  h.  Dougherty,  Sec,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Oct.  19.  20.— nilnols  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Uls. 
J.  M.  Hambaugh,  Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 

Dec.  1,  2.— Michigan  State,  at  Tpsilantl,  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec,  Clinton,  Mich. 

^"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— ED. 


Bee-Stints  for  RkMatism. 

A  bee-keeper  in  Iowa  informed  a 
neighbor  that  the  stinging  of  bees 
was  a  cure  for  rheumatism.  As  the 
neighbor  was  a  sufferer  from  the  dis- 
ease, he  concluded  to  try  the  remedy. 
The  story  in  his  own  words  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Thinks  I,  we've  got  the  medicine 

right  here  at  home,  and  it  won't  cost 

anything,  and  I  will  just  try  a  few  ;  I 

think  people,  as  a  rule,  take  too  much 

medicine  any  way  ;  better  try  more 

home  remedies.    So  provided  with  a 

small  paper  sack  and  some  courage 

(for  I  must  confess  I  was  always  a  I 

little  careful  not  to  disturb  bees,  for 

it  hinders  them  from  gathering  honey, 

you  know\  I  held  the  open  sack  at 

their  entrance  and  soon    had  it  well 

filled  with  the  buzzing  creatures.    I 

then    made   straight   for  the  house, 

gave  sack  and  bees  to  wife  and  held 

open  my  pants  leg  and  said  :    '  Now 

start  'em  up.'    She  pushed  sack  and 

all  up  arm's  length,  and  laughed  a 

little  and  asked,  'Are  they  going?' 

Says  I,  '  You  bet  I'     Just  then  one 

administered,  and  I  grabbed  for  him 

(as  is  natural  on  such  occasions),  and 

from  that  every  last  one  laid  to,  and 

four  doctors  with  eight  resurrecters 

couldn't  do  business  so  lively  as  those 

bees  did.    I,  in  a  rather  commanding 

manner  and  tone,  screamed  for  wife 

to  take  'em  out,  but  she  seemed  to  be 

slow  about  it,  so  I  got  out,  and  left 

breeches  and  bees  in  the  same  room, 

and  I  went  to  bed  in  untold  misery." 

The  sufferer  was,  however,  not  in 

so  bad  a  plight  as  the  genius    who 

thought  if  a  little  was  good,  a  good 

deal  was  better,  and  so  had  a  whole 

colony  emptied  into  bed  with  him.— 

Exchange. 


"Paradise  Regained."-P.  P.  Nel- 
son, Manteno,o+  Ills.,  on  July  23, 1886, 
says : 

We  are  having  a  very  prosperous 
season  with  the  "  blessed  bees  ;"  com- 
pared with  the  past  two  seasons,  it 
seems  like  "  Paradise  Regained." 
They  have  swarmed  profusely,  and 
have  stored  and  are  still  gathering  an 
abundance  of  the  most  beautiful 
honey. 

Motherwort.— Jno.  D.  Gill,  Philips- 
burg,©  Fa.,  on  July  26, 1886,  wrote  as 
follows : 

1.  I  send  by  this  mail  a  specimen  of 
a  plant  on  which  bees  have  worked 
vigorously  for  several  weeks.  Please 
give  its  name  and  characteristics.  It 
IS  a  rare  plant  here.  I  have  never 
noticed  it  before. 

2.  Do  bees  get  honey  or  only  pollen 
from  asparagus  ¥ 

[1.  The  plant  is  motherwort,  which 
yields  honey  in  abundance,  and  is  a 
great  favorite  with  the  bees. 

2.  Asparagus  furnishes  nectar  to 
the  bees.— Ed.] 


Leaves  Containing  Honey-Dew.— 

J.  W.  Sanders,  Le  Grand,©  Iowa,  on 
July  ,"0, 1886,  writes : 

I  send  a  sample  of  leaves  containing 
the  so-called  honey-dew.  I  desire 
Prof.  Cook's  opinion  on  it,  through 
the  Bee  Journal,  as  there  are  many 
bee-keepers  interested  in  it,  and  I 
fear  are  misled  about  its  origin.  Some 
claim  that  there  was  so  much  sweet 
in  the  flowers ;  that  it  evaporates 
through  the  day,  condenses  at  night, 
and  is  found  in  the  form  of  dew  on 
the  foliage  the  following  morning. 
The  idea  amused  me,  as  I  supposed  it 
was  from  an  aphis  of  some  kind.  So 
I  went  yesterday  six  miles  and  ob- 
tained these  samples.  They  are  not 
as  good  as  could  have  been  obtained 
two  weeks  ago.  The  leaves  that  are 
whitened  are  some  that  were  covered 
with  it  then.    I  send  several  kinds  of 


leaves  that  contain  more  or  less  of  it. 
The  grove  in  which  it  is  found  is 
principally  oak  of  small  growth.  I 
also  send  some  of  the  leaves  of  the 
oak  taken  from  the  above  place, 
where  the  sweet  substance  was  to  be 
found.  Some  leaves  showed  large 
drops  of  it,  and  others  a  Bne  spray. 
Yesterday  it  was  only  to  be  found  in 
spots,  while  about  two  weeks  ago  it 
was  generally  on  the  lower  foliage. 
The  proprietor  had  not  seen  his  bees 
working  on  it,  but  supposed  they  did. 
White  clover  and  linden  were  at  the 
time  at  their  best,  and  he  has  a  nice 
lot  of  fine  comb  honey  in  his  apiary  ; 
but  from  what  I  could  see  and  learn  I 
think  but  little  was  from  the  so-called 
honey-dew.  If  my  samples  are  suffi- 
cient, I  hope  the  Professor  will  give 
the  origin  of  this  sweet  substance, 
and  tell  us  if  it  is  produced  in  any 
other  way  except  by  plant-lice  of 
some  kind. 

[The  leaves  and  secretion  are  so 
well  described  by  Mr.  Sanders  that  I 
need  not  repeat.  The  nectar,  as 
secreted,  is  in  such  quantity  that  we 
can  get  quite  a  taste.  There  are  no 
cost  skins  of  lice  on  the  leaves,  which 
there  would  be  if  the  sweet  was 
secreted  by  lice  working  on  the  leaves 
containing  the  sweet.  With  others  I 
tasted  of  the  nectar,  and  could  plainly 
discern  not  only  sugar  —  probably 
starch  sugar— but  also  a  perceptible 
taste  like  oak-juice  or  tannin.  I  pre- 
sume this  sweet  comes  from  the  same 
source  as  mentioned  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Bee  Journal,  from  acorns 
attacked  by  an  insect.  This  would 
account  for  the  peculiar  oak-juice 
flavor,  and  for  the  appearance  of  the 
nectar  in  such  considerable  quantities 
in  a  single  place ;  a  wounded  acorn 
was  just  above. 

That  the  sweet  secretions  or  nectar 
from  flowers  ever  evaporate  and  then 
fall  as  dew,  I  have  never  seen  reason 
to  believe.  I  think  that  we  can  always 
find  other  explanations.  Even  in  a 
sugar-house  where  hundreds  of  gal- 
lons of  nectar  are  evaporated,  we 
never  find  a  deposit  sufficient  to  at- 
tract insects,  although  in  such  a  case 
a  little  sugar— very  little,  is  driven  off 
with  the  steam,  probably  by  the  ex- 
pulsive force  of  the  steam. — A.  J. 
Cook.] 


Bee-Culture  and  Silk-Worms.— H. 

Fisher,  Oshkosh,©*  Wis.,  on  July  18, 
1886,  writes  : 

While  I  am  unable  to  report  good 
news  about  my  bees,  on  account  of 
unsuccessful  vvintering,  I  am  engaged 
in  an  industry  as  interesting  as  bee- 
culture,  whicli  proves  more  successful 
because  the  work  is  done  before  cold 
weather  comes,  and  no  keeping 
through  the  winter  is  necessay ;  I 
mean  "  silk-culture,"  which  assumes 
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quite  an  important  prospect.  Several 
years  ago  I  began  to  make  the  test 
with  about  titty  Russian  mulberry- 
trees,  and  now  I  have  many  thousands 
of  them,  finding  them  perfectly  hardy 
enough  to  stand  our  cold  climate. 
They  are  excellent  fastgrowers,which 
furnished  me  food  for  about  forty 
thousand  silk-worms,  producing  a 
fine,  good  quality  of  silk,  which  finds 
a  ready  sale  this  summer.  I  find  it 
very  interesting,  pleasant  and  light 
work,  similar  to  handling  bees. 
Nearly  50,000  persons  are  engaged 
now  in  this  new  industry,  but  there 
is  room  yet  for  100,000  more  to  supply 
our  380  silk  mills  with  raw  silk,  be- 
sides the  many  new  ones  which  will 
be  started. 


Bees  Doing  Well.— P.  L.  Gibson, 
Muscatine, o*  Iowa,  on  July  23,  1886, 
says : 

Bees  are  doing  well  in  this  locality. 
I  started  with  22  colonies  in  the 
spring,  and  I  have  just  doubled  the 
number,  all  now  being  strong  colonies. 
My  last  swarm  was  on  June  24. 
White  clover  honey  was  pretty  plenti- 
ful, but  lasted  only  a  short  time, 
mostly  being  consumed  by  young 
bees.  We  have  had  no  rain  for  four 
weeks.  Bees  are  gathering  some 
honey-dew,  and  are  working  morn- 
ings and  evenings.  I  have  taken  off 
about  500  pounds,  and  there  is  that 
much  more  in  the  hives  ready  for 
capping.  Should  we  have  a  rain 
soon  we  will  get  a  bountiful  crop  of 
fall  honey. 


What?  What?  — J.  H.  Hassler, 
De  Pue,  6  Ills.  ,on  July  29, 1886,  writes  : 

My  nice  white  sections  of  honey  are 
nearly  all  spoiled  by  being  filled 
around  the  edge  with  some  very  dark 
honey,  having  the  appearance  of 
muddy  water.  From  what  is  it  gath- 
ered V  I  have  some  sunflowers  in  the 
garden  for  the  first  time,  and  as  I 
never  before  had  such  honey  I  thought 
perhaps  the  bees  got  it  from  them.  If 
I  find  that  they  are  the  source,  I  will 
cut  them  down  at  once. 

[Cultivated  sunflowers  are  of  no 
value  for  honey,  and  may  have  caused 
the  trouble,  though  it  might  be  traced 
to  some  other  bloom  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  your  apiary.— Ed.] 


Are  Bees  a  Nuisance  ?— Marshall 
Darling,  Waterbury,?  Conn.,  on  July 
23, 1886,  wrote  as  follows  : 

The  trial  of  the  suit  against  my 
keeping  bees  (as  mentioned  on  page 
339),  came  off  in  the  District  Court 
on  June  28,  before  Judge  Bradstreet. 
It  took  about  all  day  to  try  the  case. 
The  Judge  reserved  his  decision  and 
has  not  given  it  yet,  and  may  not 
until  September,  when  the  District 
Court  meets  again.  The  plaintiff 
could  only  prove  in  court  that  he  had 
lost  only  12  days  rent— one  family 
having  moved  out  on  May  13,  and 
another  one  moved  in  on  May  25  and 
paid  the  same  rent.  I  still  keep  12 
colonies  of  bees.     I  have  sold  1 1  colo- 


nies. There  is  no  complaint  from 
them  now.  I  never  had  bees  do  bet- 
ter than  they  are  doing  now.  This  is 
all  the  Waterbury  JSvening  American 
said  about  the  case:  "To-day  the 
District  Court  heard  the  very  inter- 
esting case  of  George  L.  Stanley  vs. 
Marshall  Darling,  application  for  an 
injunction  to  prevent  the  defendant 
from  keeping  bees.  The  plaintiff's 
house  is  situated  close  to  where  the 
bees  are  kept,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
they  are  an  injury." 


Very    Dry   Weather,   etc.— D.  G. 

Purvis,  Forest  City,>o  Mo.,  on  July 
26,  1886,  says  : 

Bees  have  done  very  well  here  this 
season.  I  commenced  with  48  colo- 
nies, have  increased  to  74  by  natural 
swarms,  and  so  far  I  have  taken  3,220 
pounds  of  extracted  honey,  and  about 
100  pounds  of  comb  honey,  with  from 
300  to  500  now  rfady  to  extract.  It  is 
very  dry  here ;  we  have  had  no  rain 
for  a  month,  and  I  fear  it  will  cut  our 
fall  crop  short,  which  is  usually  good 
here.  

Curing    Foul   Brood.— Dr.    J.  C. 

Thom,  of  Streetsville,  Ontario,  writes 
this  request  for  publication,  on  July 

28,  1886  : 

I  would  like  to  have  the  experience 
recorded  in  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal of  those  who  have  tried  the 
Cheshire  method  of  curing  Bacillus 
alvei,  commonly  called  "  foul  brood." 
a  disease  which  is  not  unknown  in 
Canada.  If  those  who  reply  have 
succeeded,  will  they  kindly  tell  us  just 
how  they  did  it,  and  if  it  is  a  perm- 
anent cure  V 

[This  is  a  good  suggestion,  and  we 
would  like  to  record  the  modus  oper- 
andi if  a  cure  was  effected,  as  well  as 
the  disappointments  of  those  who 
have  experimented  with  it  unsuccess- 
fully, if  such  there  are.- Ed.] 


Bee-Eeeping  in  Texas.— Jno.  A. 
Emison,  Mission  Valley ,*o  Tex.,  on 
July  21 ,  1886,  wrote  : 

After  five  year's  experience  in  the 
handling  of  bees,  I  find  much  written 
in  the  bee-papers  and  bee-manuals 
that  will  not  do  in  Western  Texas. 
Experience  though  often  a  hard  tutor 
is  the  one  most  to  be  relied  upon. 
There  is  a  universal  wail  going  up 
from  Western  Texas.  There  is  not 
one  pound  of  surplus  honey,  and  most 
of  the  colonies  have  died  from  starva- 
tion. I  have  40  remaining  out  of  120 
in  May.  The  cause  was  a  cold,  back- 
ward spring,  followed  by  a  drought, 
and  the  failure  in  the  horse-mint.  I 
might  for  emphases  of  distress  say 
tetotal  failure  of  mint.  My  experi- 
ence has  been,  no  mint,  no  surplus 
honey.  Thanks  to  a  kind  Providence 
the  promised  later  rains  came.  My 
40  colonies  are  now  on  a  perfect 
"boom"  from  daylight  until  night, 
which  puts  a  stop  to  their  flight.  I 
have  been  impressed  with  this  fact, 
as  brought  to  my  notice  by  this  sad 
loss  in  my  apiary,  viz :    The  fitness  of 


the  black  bee  for  this  locality.  I  was 
congratulating  myself  upon  having 
my  apiary  so  nearly  Italianized,  but 
out  of  B  pure  black  colonies  I  lost  but 
one.  My  strongest  colonies  are  the 
remaining  5  blacks.  The  advocates 
for  Italians  contend  that  they  work 
earlier  and  later  in  the  day,  hence  are 
better  honey-gatherers.  I  do  not  find 
it  so,  but  the  reverse.  The  great  ob- 
jection I  have  to  the  black  bee  is  its 
disposition  to  rob.  I  am  in  no  wise 
discouraged.  I  have  had  quite  a  lot 
of  comb  to  render.  I  wish  to  thank 
Mr.  Demaree  for  the  light  he  gave  in 
the  Query  Department  on  the  subject 
of  wax-rendering.  In  fact  I  find  more 
information  boUed  down  to  a  few 
words  in  the  "  Queries'"  than  I  ever 
found  in  all  the  profuse  and  verbose 
articles.  It  is  the  wheat  without  the 
chaff. 


Bloom  in  Mississippi.— L.  J.  de  So- 

botker,  Riverton,*o  Miss.,  on  July  6, 
1886,  says : 

The  weather  has  been  and  is  still 
very  pleasant  for  the  gathering  of 
nectar.  We  have  now  in  full  bloom 
all  around  us  the  Indian  corn,  and 
the  bees  are  very  busy  on  the  tassels, 
extracting  the  nectar,  which  is  a  very 
clear  and  fine  flavored  sweet ;  but  not 
having  a  tin  evaporator  prevents  me 
from  taking  this  delicious  honey  sep- 
arately, and  as  there  are  also  several 
other  blooms  at  present  there  might 
be  some  difiiculty  in  doing  this,  al- 
though by  examining  the  surplus 
combs  in  the  second  story  of  the  hives, 
the  corn  honey  can  be  distinctly 
known,especially  when  having  noticed 
the  direction  of  the  flight  of  the  bees 
to  the  surrounding  extensive  corn- 
fields on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
apiary;  on  the  north,  south  and  west 
is  woods.  The  other  bloom  is,  but- 
ton-bush, alders,  milk-weed,  white 
clover,  red  clover,  and  a  variety  of 
others,  their  names,  as  yet,  unknown 
to  me ;  also  a  few  magnolias,  these 
latter  having  been  planted  and  culti- 
vated here,  although  about  a  hundred 
miles  further  south  there  was  pointed 
out  to  me  a  place  called  Magnolia 
Bluff , where  they  grow  in  great  abund- 
ance. There  is  no  lack  of  variety  of 
bloom  at  present,  still  I  find  that  the 
gathering  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  colonies.  Occasionally 
we  get  a  natural  swarm,  but  they  get 
so  high  up  on  large  trees  that  they 
cannot  be  taken  and  hived  in  this 
busy  season,  with  142  colonies  for  one 
man. 


Convention  Notices, 

jy  The  Cortiand  Union  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  a  basliet  picnic  at  l>ittie  Yorlc,  N. 
Y.,  on  Wednesday,  Ausr.  18,  1886.  AH  interested 
in  bee-culture,  with  their  families,  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  and  have  a  Kood  time. 

D.  T.  SHATTUCK,  Sec,  Homer,  N.  T. 


13^  The  Tllinois  Centra)  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  next  meetlnj?  at 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  19-20,  1886,     .1,  M.  Hambacoh,  Sec. 

ly  The  next  annua]  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  Id 
TpsUanti,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  1  and  2,  1886. 

H.  D.  CCTTINQ,  See. 


}^~  The  next  meeting  of  the  Stark  County  Bee- 
Keepers'  Society  will  be  held  in  Grange  Hall,  at 
Canton,  O.,  on  Aug.  31 ,  1886.     M.  Thomson,  See. 
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To  Correspondcuts.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name»  when 
writing-to  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post^Office,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
office  and  gret  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


Dr.  Miller's  Book,  "A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Bee  Journal  for  one 
year,  we  will  club  for  $1.50. 


A  New  Crate  to  hold  one  dozen  one-pound 
sections  of  honey.— It  has  a  strip  of  glass  on 
each  side,  to  allow  the  honey  to  be  seen.  It 
Is  a  light  and  attractive  package.  As  it  holds 


System  and  Success. 

J^~  All  who  intend  to  be  systematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
the  prices  are  reduced,  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (1*20  pages). $]  00 

'*     100  colonies  (-i20  pages) 125 

"     200  colonies  (420  pages) 1  50 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col* 
onies,  give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers, 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 


Siiuiuius'  Non-S^varniing  System  is 

the  title  of  a  new  English  bee-book.  The 
author  claims  that  it  will  inaugurate  a  "new 
era  in  modern  bee-keeping,"  and  states  that 
*Mt  is  based  upon  purely  natural  principles, 
and  is  the  only  system  that  can  ever  be 
relied  upon,  because  no  other  condition 
exists  in  the  economy  of  the  hive  that  can 
be  applied  to  bring  about  the  desired  result 
—a  total  absence  of  any  desire  to  swarm." 
It  contains  64  pages  ;  is  well  printed  and 
illustrated.  Price  50  cents.  It  can  now  be 
obtained  at  this  office. 


The  Series  of  Articles  by  prominent  men 
of  the  country  in  the  Graphic  Xe\v«»  of  Cin 

cinnatl,  is  attracting  great  attention  and  the  best 
and  highest  praise.  In  the  issue  of  July  3l8t, 
the  Hon.  Casslus  M.Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Ex-D.  S. 
Minister  to  Russia,  and  one  of  the  ablest  states- 
men of  the  land,  will  write  upon  "Forests  and 
Rainfall."  The  subject  Is  an  especially  interest- 
ing one,  and  is  most  effectively  handled.  In  the 
issue  of  Aug.  Gth  will  be  printed  a  lithographic 
supplement  of  Mrs.  Gov.  Foraker,  of  Ohio,  the 
first  of  a  series  of  portraits  of  prominent  people. 


Viicca  Bruslies  are  employed  for  re- 
moving bees  from  the  combs.  They  are  a 
soft,  vegetable  fiber,  and  do  not  irritate  the 
bees.  As  each  separate  fiber  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  handle  as  well  as  the 
brush,     they     are     almost     indestructable. 


but  one  tier  of  sections,  no  damage  from  the 
drippings  from  an  upper  tier  can  occur.  We 
can  furnish  the  material,  ready  to  nail,  for 
9  cts.  per  crate.    Glass  l?ic.  per  light,  extra. 


Italiau  Queens,— We  can  supply  them 
by  mail,  postpaid,  at  the  following  prices: 

Untested,  $1.00  ;    Tested,   $2.00  ;    6  Tested 
Queens  for  $9.00.    Orders  filled  at  once. 


Bees  for  Sale.— We  offer  to  sell  a  few 
strong  colonies  of  Italian  bees,  in  ten-frame 
Simplicity  hives,  at  $6.00  each. 


Red  Labels  for  one-pound  paiis  of 
honey,  size  3x4!/^  inches. —  We  have  just 
gotten  up  a  lot  of  these  Labels,  and  can 
supply  them  at  the  following  prices  :  100 
for$1.00  ;  "250  forSl.50  ;  .500  for  $2.00  ;  1,000 
for  $.'^00;  all  with  name  and  address  of 
apiar'ft  printed  on  them— by  mail,  postpaid. 


When  they  become  sticky  with  honey,  they 
(.•an  be  washed,  and  when  dry,  are  as  good 
as  ever.  The  low  price  at  which  they  are 
sold,  enables  any  bee-keeper  to  have  six  or 
more  of  them,  so  as  to  always  have  one 
handy.  We  can  supply  them  at  5  cents 
each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen 


Frank  lieslie's  Popular  ITIontlily  for 

August  gives  a  moat  attractive  sketch  by  George 
Makepeace  Towle  of  "The  Nestor  of  Europe," 
the  Emperor  William  of  Germany.  Daudet's 
sketch  of  "Tartarin  in  the  Alps."  and  stories  like 
Towner's  "Ilermon  Drake's  Ashes,"  Boutelle's 
*■  The  Lost  Lady."  "  An  Unknown  Name,"  and  "  A 
Scrap  of  Paper."  will  certainly  tempt  readers. 
Laura  C.  Holloway  gives  a  very  readable  account 
of  Lady  Burdett-Coutts,  the  philanthropist ;  Lucy 
H,  Hooper,  the  queen  of  correspondents,  tells 
of  the  "Water  Supply  of  Paris  ";  *'  A  Ship-Portage 
from  Sea  to  Sea  "  is  an  able  discussion  of  the  mer- 
its of  the  proposed  ship-railway  at  Tehuantepec. 
F.  ('.  Valentine  tells  ua  of  "  Central  American 
Women,"  and  Prof.  Eaton  discusses  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  '■  Fresh  and  Foul  Air." 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


Office  of  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
Monday.  10  a.  m..  Aug.  2,  1886. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAGO. 
HONEY.— It  is  coming  on  the  marketvery  freely 
this  week,  and  there  are  advices  of  other  lots  at 
this  lime  in  transit.  We  are  practicully  without 
any  demand,  so  prices  are  nominal.  Offers  of  12® 
l.'ic.  would  be  accepted  ;  yet  I4c.  is  being  asked. 
BEESWAX.-Scarce  at  25c. 

R.  A.  BURNETT.  161  Soutb  Water  Bt. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.  —  The  present  quotations  are  as 
follows  :  Fancy  white  como  In  I-lb.  sections,  10® 
12C.  ;  fancy  white  comb  in  li-lb.  sections,  8(gil0c  : 
buckwheat  in  l  and  i!-l  b.  sections,  S'aSc  ;  extracted 
white  clover,  6c  ;  extracted,  California,  4H@5c  ; 
extracted.  Southern,  per  gallon,  45  to  55c. 
BEESWAX.— 23  to  2.SC. 

McCAUL  &  HILDRETH  BROS.,  34  Hudson  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONEY.— One- lb.  sections,  white  clover,  13@15c; 
2-pound  sections,  l  l(*l3c.    Extracted,  6@8c. 
BEESWAX.— 25  Cts.  per  lb. 

Blake  &  Ripley.  57  Chatham  Street. 

DETROIT. 
HONEY.— New  honey  is  coming  in  quite  freely, 
and  is  bringing  from  11  to  13c. 
BEESWAX.— Firm,  at  25  cts.  per  pound. 

M.  H.  HUNT..  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— The  demand  for  extracted  honey  baa 
been  very  light  of  late,  but  it  seems  to  be  improv- 
ing gradually  for  manufacturing  purposes.  There 
is  considerable  honey  in  the  hands  of  commission 
merchants,  and  prices  are  very  low— 3!^  to  7  cts. 
per  pound  ts  the  range  of  prices.  Prices  of  comb 
honey  are  nominal. 

BEESWAX. -Arrivals  are  good  and  the  demand 
fair.    We  pay  I8@22c.  for  fair  to  choice  yellow. 
C.  F.  MUTH  &  Son.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CLEVELAND. 

HONEY.— Within  the  last  two  weeks  honey  has 
not  sold  so  readily,  owing  to  the  near  approach  of 
the  new  crop  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  new  pri- 
ces. Best  white,  l-lb.,  old  honey  moves  slowly  at 
14  cts.;  no  demand  for2-lb3.    Extracted,  6<gi7c. 

BEESWAX.-22  to  25c 

A.  C.  KENDEL.  115  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.- The  receipts  of  new  honey  are  good 
and  very  fine.  The  demand  is  good  and  slocks  In 
store  are  light  of  one-pound  sections.  We  quote ; 
l-lb.  sections  of  white  clover,  I4@i5c.;  l-lbs.,dark, 
II(«j12c.;  2-lbs.,  white  clover,  l Kit 1 2c.;  2-Ib8.,dark, 
ft(Sj9c.;  California  white  2-lb8.,  I0@iic.;  dark.  8@9c 
Kxtracted  while  clover,  5'<t6c.,  dark,  3J^(3.4c.;  Cal- 
ifornia white.  4^<§)5c.;  dark,  3^fi(3)4c. 

BEESWAX.— 20  to  22C. 

Cr.EMONS.CLooN  &  CO.,  cof.  4th  &  Waloat. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  fairly  supplied  with 
honey,  trade  is  dull,  prices  depressed,  and  the  out- 
look is  for  a  large  production.  Already  some  is 
being  peddled  about  the  city  by  the  producers 
themselves,  demoralizing  the  prices,  which  should 
not  be  done.  We  quote  :  Choice  white  in  i-pound 
sections,  i4{Sii5c.;  2-lbs.  I3@l5c.  Dark  honey  not 
wanted.  Extracted,  white,  in  barrels  and  kegs,  5® 
7c.;  in  tin  cans,  BfaHc;  dark  in  barrels  or  keg8,4@6. 

BEESWAX.— 25C. 

A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— The  prices  of  honey  on  this  const  are 
now  so  low  that  producers  can  hardly  make  any 
profit,  and  a  good  manv  apiarists  will  quit  the 
business  if  prices  do  not  improve  soon.  The  crop 
is  large,  and  the  quality  of  very  choice  quality. 
We  quote  3H  to  4'ic.  in  a  jobbing  way,  and  per- 
haps a  trifle  more;  but  if  holders  wish  to  force 
sales,  lower  prices  must  be  taken.  Conib  honey 
sells  slowly  at  15  to  i»c..  but  just  now  it  is  not  the 
season  for  comb  honey,  and  prices  may  improve. 

BEESWAX.— Is  generally  held  at  22to2:ic.f>r 
average.    Schacht  &  Lemgke.  122-124  Davis  St. 

HONEY.— New  honey  Is  coming  forward  freely. 
The  qualitv  is  exceptii>n;iiiy  fine  and  the  crop  will 
be  larae.  White  to  extra  white  comb,  9mi1c.  Ex- 
tracted, 4(a4Jii'c.  for  white  :  3}>i®'3%c.  for  amber. 

BEES  W  AX.— 22(a23c. 

O.  B.  SMITH  &  CO..  423  Front  Street. 


Our  Catalogue  of  Bee-Keepers*  Supplies 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  desiring  to  get  a  copy. 
Send  name  and  address,  plainly  written,  on 
a  Postal  Card  for  it. 
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g^duertisem^nts. 


WIIiL  soil  400  full  Colonies  of  Bees  in 
lots  to  suit  buyer  ;  or  will  sell  Apiaries 
already  stocked  up.    Now  is  your  time. 
Address.  H.  R.  BOAKDMAN, 

28Atf  EA.  TOWNSEND.  Huron  Co.,  O. 


ROOT'S  Simplicity  and  CHAFF  HIVES, 
Dadant's  Celebrated  Comb  Foundation, 
Frames,  Sections.  Smokers,  and  a  full  line 
of  Supplies  constantly  on  hand. 

Address,  E.  R.  NEWCOMB, 
PLEASANT  VALLEY,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
27A8t 


FINE  Tested  Italian  Queens  of  this 
year's  breeding-,  for  $1  each  ;  Untested 
Queens  only  65  cts.  each,  by  return  mail. 
Hives  and   Sections  at  rock-bottom  prices. 

B.  J.  MILLER  &  CO.,  Nappanee,  Ind. 
29Atf 


STKONO  Nnclel— with  Tested  Italian  Qneens 
and  full-sized  frames.    2  3-frame  Nuclei,  $5.00; 
10  3-frame  Nuclei,  $ii:J. ;  2  4-f rame.  16. ;  10  4- frame, 
125.00.    Also  Full  Colonies  cheap.    Address, 
3ID2t      REV.  J.  K.  KEARNS,  Morning  Sun,  Iowa. 

I  CAN   use   a  few   thousand   pounds   of 
Extracted   Honey    of    g:ood    quality,   if 
cheap.    Address, 


28Atf 


:r.  BO-A.mDiva:.A.isr, 

EA.  TOWNSEND,  Huron  co.,  O. 


BEE  Hives  and  Sections  —Send  to  HEKK  & 
BEULE,  manufacturers,  Beaver  Dam, Wis.,  for 
price  lists.    Good  materials.    IjOw  prices.      10A26t 


TESTED  QneeBS,    (Imported  Mother),  $1.25 
each  ;  $l2perdoz.-O.N. Baldwin, ClarksTilIe,Mo. 
4Aly 


Dadaiit'sFoiindation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  letall.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


Sections  and  Berry-Baskets. 

WE,  the  origiTial  inventors  of    the  one-piece 
Sections,  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  Sec- 
tions and  Berry-Baskets  in  any  quantity.    Please 
write  for  terms.    M.  <«s  H.  P.  l^OFFIN. 
28A4t  MILTON.  Trimble  Co..  KY. 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPER'S  ADVISER. 

The  British  Bee  journal  is  published  erery 
Week,  at  Ten  Shillings  and  lOd.  per  annum,  and 
contains  tUe  best  practical  Information  for  the 
ttme  being,  showing  what  to  du,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  la  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  one  year,  for  $3.75. 


E:stablislied  in  1864. 

WHOLESALE 

AND 

RETAIL. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

WE  have  the  largest  steam-power  shops  in  the 
West,  exclusively  used  to  make  everything 
needed  in  the  Apiary,  of  practical  construction 
and  at  the  lowest  prices.  Italian  Bees.  Queens, 
12  styles  of  Hives,  Sections,  Honey-Extractors, 
Bee-Smokers,  Feeders.  Comb  Foundation,  and 
everything  used  by  bee-keepers  always  on  hand. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  free  to  all.  Address, 
31-35-39         E.  Kretchmer,  CobarsT*  lovra.. 


QUEENS  FOR  SALE  or  EXCHANGE. 

"  Jerseyville,  Ills,,  July  23,  1886.— Mr.J.T. Wilson: 
Dear  Sir— The  55  Italian  Queens  that  I  bought  of 
you  last  year  were  all  purely  mated  except  one. 
The  most  of  them  were  Choice  Queens,  and  just 
as  good  as  higher  priced  ones,  for  general  purpo- 
ses.—E.  Armstrong." 

One  Queen,  75  cts.;  6  for  $4.0(X  Will  work  as 
well  on  red  clover  as  anybody's  Queens.  I  will 
exchange  for  Honey,  Alsike  Clover  Seed,  or  for 
Poland  China  Hoes.    Address, 

31Alt       J.  T.  WILSON,  Nicholasville,  Ky. 

Vandervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

•end  for  Samplea  <fe  Reduced  Prlce-r*l>t. 

Atf      J. VANDERVORT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


Prices  Reduced. 

THE  "BOSS"  ONE-PIECE 

SECTIONS. 

Patented  June  28, 1881. 

WE    have  REDUCED    the  PRICES 
OQ  Oce-Piece  Sections  as  follows  : 

One-Pound    Sections,    ^t%    m     ^v  ^^ 

In  lots  of  ^^   I II I 

500  to  3,000,  ^  1,000,  «4F^B:»vf  \/ 

^~  For  larger  orders  write  for  prices.  _^J 
J.  FORNCROOK  &  CO., 

5Ctf  Watertown,  WlB.,  April  15,  1886. 


^f"  Thos.  G.  Newman  &  Son,  of  Chicago,  sell 
the  one-piece  Sections  manufactured  by  us. 


BEES,  QUEENS, 

AND 

APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


First-Class  Goods  at  Low  Prices. 


A  FINE  LOT  OF  ITAMAN  BEES 

For  Sale  Cheap. 

Send  Postal  Card  for  Illustrated  Circular 
and  Price-List. 


jr.   c. 


13Dtf 


HARTFOHD,  WIS. 


American  Apiculturist, 

PUBLISHED  under  the  management  of 
one  who   has    had  30    years'  practical 
experience  in  Bee-Culture. 

Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  a 
Sample  Copy.    Address, 

AmERICAN  APICULTURIST, 
27Ctf  WENHAM,  MASS. 


Friends,  If  you  are  In  any  way  interested  In 

BEES  OR  HONEY 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  a  sample  copy  of  the 
Semi-monthly  Gleuiilnga  tu   Bee-Cultnret 

with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improve- 
ments In  Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Comb 
Foundntlon, Section  Honey  Boxes, all  books 
and  Journals,  and  everything  pertaining  to  Bee 
Culture.  Nothing  PatenUd.  Simply  send  your  ad- 
dress written  vlo.inlv,  to 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


HEAD-QUARTERS  IN  THE  SOUTH 

For  tne  manufacture  of 

Bee  Keepers'  Supplies 

Dunham   and  Root  Foundation  a  specialty. 
Italian  Queens  and  Bees  from  Marcli  to  November. 

^y Send  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
5Ctf    PAUI.  I..  VI ALISON.  Bayou  Qoula,  La. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS,  by  Return  Mall, 
Tested,  1.00.    Untested,  75  cents. 
26Atf     GEO.  STUCKMAN,  Nappanee,  Ind. 


G-olden  Italians. 

WARRANTED  Queens  73  cts.  each  ; 
per  dozen,  $8.00.  All  Queens  sent  out 
prior  to  Aug.  10  will  be  reared  from  cells 
built  by  natural  swarming:.  Queens  shipped 
next  day  after  receiving  order,  if  so  desired. 
Should  any  prove  to  have  mismated,  they 
will  be  replaced  with  a  nice  Tested  Queen  of 
1886  rearing.    Address, 

JAMES  WOOD,  North  Frescott,  Uass. 

20AliOt 


Dadant'sFoundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  Id  another  column. 


TWO  HUNDRED 

Select  Tested  Italian  Queenm  ! 

Large,  Handsome  and  Extra-Prolific  Queens 

$l..'')0  Each,  or  Tliree  for  $4.00, 

By  return  mall.  8afe  arrival  guaranteed.  Make 
Money  Orders  or  I'cjstnl  Notes  Dayable  at  Salem, 
Mass.  Address,  HENST  ALLEY, 

^tlAtt  WENHAM  ,MASS. 


THE! 


CentexJable. 

Literary  and  Educational. 


A  CRISP  and  charming  Monthly.  Well 
edited,  clearly  printed,  and  pleasingly 
illustrated.  Prize  Contributions.  Send 
stamp  for  sample,  or  better  still  send  fifty 
cents  and  get  the  paper  for  one  year.  You 
will  be  amply  repaid.    Address, 

DUGALD  McKILLOP. 

.31C6t  152  John  St.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  COMB  HONEY, 

AN  IL.I,|!8TKATED  PAMPHIiET 
just  out,  by  Oliver  Foster,  describing 
improvements  in  methods  resulting  from  10 
years'  practical  work  and  extensive  experi- 
ment.   Price,  5  cents. 

Also,  send  for  Free  Circular  of  Italian  Bees 
and  Queens,  bred  for  Honey  and  for  Sale. 
The  "Adjustable"  Honey-Case,  and  other 
Standard  Supplies  for  the  Apiary. 

Address,  OLIVER  FOSTER, 
21Ctf  MT.  VERNON,  Linn  Co.,  IOWA. 


BARNES-  FOOT-POWER  MACHINERY. 

Read  what  J.  I.  P.ARENT,of 
Cm  HLTON.  N.  v.,  says— "We 
cut  with  one  of  your  Com- 
bined Machines,  last  winter, 
r:A}  chair  hires  with  7-in.  cap, 
HH_i  honey-racks.  SOt)  broad 
frames,  L'.CHiU  honey-boxes 
and  a  preat  deal  of  other 
work.  This  winter  we  have 
double  the  amount  of  bee- 
hives, etc.,  to  make  and  we 
expect  todo  itwiththisSaw. 
It  will  do  all  you  say  itwill." 
Catalogue  and  Price  -  List 
Free.  Address,  W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES. 
45Ctf  No.  484  Ruby  St.,  Rockford,  111. 


HUMPHREYS' 

HOMEOPATHIC    ft  f% 

SPECIFIC  No.  iiO 

In  use  30  years.    The  only  euccessfnl  remedy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weakness, 

and  Prostration,  fmni  (.ver-work  or  other  causes. 
$1  per  vial,  or  5  vials  and  large  vial  powder,  for  $5. 
Sold  BY  DRUGGisTS.  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price. — Uiuuiilu'C}'S*21tidiclDeCo.,  1U9  FulU>a  St.*  N.  Y. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,  MANUAL.  OF  THE  APIAKT. 

I3,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14th  ThoufiJtnd  tlnst  Out! 

10th  ThoQsand  Sold  in  Just  Four  Months! 

5,000  Sold  Since  May,  1S83. 

More  than  50  paRes.  and  more  than  50  fine  Illus- 
trations were  added  tn  the  Hth  edition.  The  whole 
work  has  been  thorouRbly  revised,  and  contains  the 
very  latest  In  respect  to  bee-keepioK.  It  is  certainly 
the  fullest  and  most  scieatlflc  work  treatinjE  of 
bees  in  the  World.  Price,  by  mall, 811.35.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J.  COOK.  Author  and  Publisher, 
lAIy  Agricultural  College,  Mich. 
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CONDENSED  PRICE-LIST 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

FOK  SALS   BY 

Thos.  G.  Newman  &  Son, 

923  &  925  West  MadlsoD  Street. 

CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

oto 

Our  Illnstrated  Catalogue  (86  pages) 
seat  free,  upon  application. 

UEDDOX'S  NEW  HIVJSS. 

SAMPLE  HIVE  894.00.  This  in- 
cludes the  bottom-board  and  the 
Btand  ;  a  slatted  honey-board,  and  a 
cover  ;  two  f>-lnch  brood-chambers, 
each  containing  8  frames ;  '2  surplus 
arrangements, each  containing :^8  i-)b. 
sections,  one  with  wide  frames  and 
separators,  and  the  other  without  sep- 
arators. This  latter  chamber  can  be 
interchanged  with  the  other  stories, 
but  cannot  be  reversed.  It  is  nailed 
and  painted,  ready  for  immediate  use. 
For  Ulves  Ready  to  Nail,  see  our 
Catalogue. 

r..ANQSTROTJa  HITJES. 

BROOD  chamber  with  portico  and  7)tf 
in. cap,  10  frames.nal  led,  not  painted 
$1.25.  Material,  In  the  flat,  9Uc.  each. 
With  movable  8ide,$l. 75;  in  flat,il.30. 
We  also  make  our  7K-lnch  caps  with 
a  sloping  or  cottage  roof—  price  15  cts. 
nailed  and  1U  cents  fiat,  in  addition  to 
the  prlcee  of  the  Standard  Langstroth 
bive,  which  has  a  flat  top. 

I^ANeSTROTH   FRAMfiS. 

ATEKIAL  (9^x17%  in.,  outside) 
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per  100,  $1.25.     Per  lOOO,  $12. 


SUPERS  for  Comb  Honey. 

S TORY  (32  t-lb. sections)  nailed,  75c. 
Material,  In  the  flat,  50c. 

Story  (24  2- lb.)  same  price  as  above. 

Story  (7  wide-frames,  with  21  2-lb. 
sections  and  separators)  nailed,  75c. 
Material,  in  the  flat,  00c. 

Story  (7  wide  frames,  with  56  1-Tb. 
sections  and  separators)  nailed,  |1.50. 
Material,  in  the  flat,  $1.05. 
|*Comb-Honey  Rack  (18  2- lb.  sections, 
separators  and  glass)  nailed  $1,  flat50c. 
Rack  without  sections, &c.  35c.  Sat  I5c. 
Rack  material,  in  the  flat,  by  mail,  75c. 

H1T£  CLAMPS. 

FOR  securing  loose  bottom-boards, 
VanDeu3en'B,8ampIeset,by  mail  15c 
One  or  more,  by  express,  lOc.  each. 

Ackerman'a— Sample  set,  by  mail  20c. 
One  or  more,  by  express,  I5c.  each. 

SECTIONS  for  Comb  Honey. 

ONE-PIECE  (Forncrook).— Of  these 
we  keep  in  stock  the  4'4x4M  in.  size 
holding  I  Tb.and  SS^xoi^  Incnes,  nolding 
2ft.,  a  trifle  less  than  2-lnche8  wide,  with 
narrow  or  wide  tops  ;  also,  both  sizes 
l9i  inches  wide,  with  narrow  tops. 

4Hx4i4      5Mi6K 

1,000  Sections $4.tw $4.50 

500         "         2.25 2.50 

250         "         1.25 1.50 

100         "  60 70 

Odd  sizes.  5x6  or  less,  (not  less  than 
500  made)  $3  for  500;  $5.50  per  l,0oo. 

DOVETAILED,  four-pieces,  s^xRH. 
wide  or  narrow  tops,  and  4^x4i4 
with  narrow  tops  only,  (all  acani  2  in. 
wide).    Prices  same  as  the  above 

PRIZE— to  be  nailed  -are  of  2-lb.  size 
only.    Prices  same  as  the  above. 

HONEX  CARRIAGE. 

REVOLVING    Comb    Hanger,  Too! 
Box  and  Recording   Desk,  com- 
bined.   Price,  complete,  $18.00. 

BARNES*  SA\rS. 

A  COMPLETE  Illustrated  catalogue 
and  price-list  of  these  machines 
will  be  mailed  free,  upon  application. 

ATOMIZER. 

TO  change  the  scent  of  bees  when 
IntroducinE  Queenw,  uniting  or 
dividing  colonies,  making  nuclei,  etc. 
Price,  75c.    Mailed  for  luc.  extra. 

SWARM    CATCHER. 

AILEY'S  swarm  catcher  consists  of 
•  a  frame-work,  made  of  wood  and 
covered  with  wire-cloth,  which  can  be 
set  at  any  angle.  By  Its  use.  with  a 
queen  cage,  a  swarm  can  be  compelled 
to  stay  in  any  hive,  until  the  swarm- 
Ing-fever  Is  over.    Price  $3.8<j. 


COMB    FOUNDATION. 

WE  keep  three  sizes  In  stock,  viz: 
12x18,  8X16H.  and  10x11  Inches. 
Special  slzes,in  a  week,  at  same  prices, 
which  may  be  changed  without  notice. 
1  lb.,  by  mail,  (small  sheets).  .65c. 
10  "   or  less,  by  express,  ^  lb.,  40c. 
25  "       "  "  "       39c. 

50  "        "  "  "        38c. 

100  "        "  "  "        37c. 

T^hln,  for  comb  honey,  lOc.^  lb. extra. 
Extra.  Thin, (VanDeuaen's^f -bot- 
tomed orVandervort's}  S80c.  ^ft.  extra. 
"Wired.  (8x16!^  or  10x11  in.)  1  to  25 
pounds 60c. ^ ft.;  25  to  I001b8.5hc.  ^  ft. 

COMB  FOUNDATION  MII<I.S. 

WE  can  furnish  any  of  the  Comb 
Foundation     Machines,  or    the 
Given  press,  at  manufacturers'  prices. 

FOUNDATION  CUTTER. 

Small  size  (tin  wheel) lOc 

Large  size  (steel  wheel) 75c 

When  wanted  by  mail,  add  2  cents  to 
the  former,  and  5c.  to  the  latter  price. 

SHIPPING  CRATES. 

MATERIAL  for  50  crates  (to  hold 
12  2-lb,  sections)  no  glass  .$4.75.  A 
sample  nailed,  with  sections,  50c. 

Material  for  50  crates  (to  hold  24  1ft. 
sections)  no  glass,  $6.00.    Sample,  60c. 

HONET  EXTRACTORS. 

rpHE    $8  and  SilO 

J.  sizes  are  made  to 
suit  those  who  desire 
a  cheap  but  practical 
machine.  The  cans 
are  smaller,  the  sides 
of  the  baskets  are  sta- 
tionary.and  they  have 
no  covers,  strainers, or 
metal  standards 

Being  made  entirely 
of  metal,they  are  very 
light  and  durable,  and 
have  lugs  for  firmly 
fastening  to  the  floor. 

Those  who  want  the 
BEST  honey  extractor 
are  referred  to  those 
who  are  now  using  the 
Excelsior. 
For  2  frames,  13x13  Inches $  SW 
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10x18        "       800 

10X18        "       1000 

10x18        "       1400 

13x20        "       1200 

13X20        •'       1200 

13x20        "       16  00 

The  3-frame  basket  Is  in  a  can  of  the 
same  size  and  style  as  the  2-frame. 
The  4-frame  basket  Is  in  the  larger 
can;  the  latter  4  have  metal  standards 
for  the  basket  to  revoIVe  upon,  leaving 
room  underneath  the  basket  for  50  or 
80  pounds  of  honey. 

EXCEI^SIOR  'Wa.x.  Extractor. 

WE  make  two  sizes,  the  smaller  one 
having  a  larger  capacity  than  the 
Swiss  Wax  Extractor.  Prices,  small 
size,  104: ;  large  size,  )#5.00.  Some  of 
the  advantages  of  this  Extractor  are  : 

1.  It  is  more  easily  operated,  there 
being  no  necessity  for  removing  the 
top  to  re-tlll  with  water. 

2.  it  melts  the  wax  quicker,  because 
it  Is  brought  into  a  more  direct  con- 
tact with  the  steam. 

3.  It  is  more  economical,  because 
the  steam  has  access  to  the  center, 
thereby  extructlng  all  the  wax  from 
the  refuse  matter. 

4.  The  filler  fur  water  acts  also  as  an 
indicator,  showing  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  boiler  ;  when  the  steam 
escapes  through  the  filler,  more  water 
is  required.  Keep  a  kettle  of  hot  water 
ready  to  re-flU  when  required. 

PURE  PHENOL.. 

FOR  the  cure  of  Foul  Brood,  used 
by  Mr.  Cheshire,  of  London,  Eng 
land.  As  it  is  a  liquid,  it  can  be  sent 
only  by  express.    Price,  25c.  per  oz. 

TIN  POINTS,forGlaB8lng Sections 

SQUARE  or  V-shaped,  1,000,  bymall, 
50c.    By  express  or  freight,  40c. 

SHUCK.*S  BEE-FEEDER. 

FOR  feeding  bees  at  the  entrance  of 
the  hive,  any  time;  it  feeds  much 
or  little,  as  may  be  desired;  feed  can 
be  reached  only  by  the  bees  from  the 
Inside  of  the  hive.  Price,  by  mall,  :H)c. 
By  express,  25c.  each,  or  $2.40  per  doz. 

PERFORATED-ZINC. 

DRONE  and  Queen  Excluders.-We 
carry  in  stock  two  sizes  :  u»5ixl4^ 
inches,  for  Langstroth  hives— price  25 
I  cents  each  ;  also  in  sheets  .'1x8  feet — 
24  sq.  ft.— price.  $2.75  per  sheet.  We 
will  cut  pieces  at  15  cents  peraq.  ft. 
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HONE1'  KEGS. 

THESE   Kegs  are  designed  to  an- 
swer the  popular  demand  for  h<mey 
In   small    packages,    and    when    com- 

pared    with    large    barrels 

holding  from  3i-Ktto5(Xt  lbs. 
each,  they  are  fully  as 
cheap,  and  often  cheaper. 
They  need  tio  waxing,  but 
should  be  well  scalded 
with  boiling  water  before 
used.  Do  not  soak  bhem. 
Prices : 

5  gallon,  to  bold  50  lbs 40c 

10      "  "       100  lbs .  60C 

17      "  '*       175  lbs 80c 

A  discount  of  10  per  cent,  on  25,  or 
more;  I2i^  per  cent,  on  50,  or  more; 
and  15  per  cent,  on  lOO,  or  more,  kegs. 

L.ABEL.S  FOR  PAir.S. 

THESE  labels  are  of  two  sizes,  print- 
ed on  colored  paper;  they  are  very 
attractive,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  the  pail  when  filled  and 
offered  for  sale.  Either  size,  printed 
with  name  and  address,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices— (not  less  than  100  printed) : 
Small.       Large. 

100 $100 $100 

250 -.iOO 225 

500 300 350 

1,000. 400 500 

TIN  PAILS  FOR  HONEY. 

THE  Straight  Pails  of 
all  sizes,  except  the 
smallest,  have  a  bail  or 
handle,  and  when  emp- 
tied by  theconsumerwill 
be  found  useful  In  every 
household. 

Samples  of  the  4  sizes, 
putlnside  of  one  another 
as  a  nest,  price,  50  cts.  by 
express.    Prices : 

Per  doz.  PerlOO 
Gallon,  holding  10  Iba.  .$1  80....$12  00 
J-SGallon,  *'  5  "  ..  150....  900 
Quart,  "        2H    "  ..    1  20....      7  00 

Pint.  "        IH    *'  ..       65....     4  00 

THE  Tapering  Pails  of  all  sizes  have 
a  bail,  and  on  the  25-pound  pail  a 
wooden  handle  is  added.  These  taper- 
ing    pails     are     made 
heavier    and    stronger 
than    those    with     the 
straight  sides— the  cov- 
ers are  deeper  and  the 
top  edge  of  the  pail  is 
doubled  over,    making 
it  smooth    and  conve 
nlent  to  handle. 
Samples  of  the  five 
sizes,  nested,  75  cents,  by  express,  or 
the  four  smaller  sizes,  50  cts.    Prices 
To  hold  lib.  41bs.    71b3.   13 lbs.  25 lbs 
Per  doz.    .75    $1,25    $1.50    $2.00    $3.25 
Per  100.  5.00       8  00     10  00     14  50    23  00 

OL.A8S    HONEY  JARS 

THESE  Jars,  at  the  following  prices, 
will  be  shipped  from  Cincinnati,  O. 

1  lb.,  common  glass,  per  gross... $  5  00 

2  lb.,        "  •-.     6  50 

1  lb,,  fiint  glass,  per  gross 6  00 

21b., 750 

Corks  for  same,  per  gross 75 

Tin  Foil  Caps  for  same,  per  gross       80 
Labels  for  same,  per  gross 75 

I.ONO  RUBBER  OL.OVES. 

FOR  SIZE,  lay  the  open  hand,  palm 
down,  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
mark  the  outline  of  hand  and  fingers 
with  a  pencil.    Price,  by  mall,  $1.75. 

W^OODEN  PAILS  ror  HONEY. 

WOODEN  water  pails,  weli-palnted 
outside,  with  3  iron  hoops  and  a 
tight-fitting  wood  cover,  at  $2.25  per 
dozen.  They  will  hold  25  lbs.  of  honey, 
and  when  empty,  can  be  utilized  for 
use  as  an  ordinary  household  pail 

HONEY  KNIVES. 

IN  using  Bingham  &  Hetherlngton's 
Honey  Knives  only  the  thin,  sharp, 
beveled  edge  rests  on  the  combs,  and 
the  caps,  after  being  cut  off,  slide  up 
in  large  sheets  and  roll  over  on  the 
knife,  like  shavings  on  a  plane.  They 
are  2-in.  wide,  tempered  and  finished 
like  a  razor,  and  will  last  a  hfe-time. 

Price,  $1.    By  mail.  $1.15. 
Muth's  Honey  Knife,  50c. ;  by  mail  65o, 

BEES  AND  QUEENS. 

FULL  Colonies  of  Italian  Bees,  In 
Langstroth  hives,  bred  to  highest 
standard  of  excellence  for  all  the  best 
points,  $8.00.    Tested  Queens,  $2.00. 

^VIRINO  TOOI^ 

FOR  pressing  foundation  into  wired 
frames— 15  cents;  by  mail.  20 cts. 


WIRE  NAILS. 

FOR  nailing  Sections,  Cases.  Frames. 
Racks,  Crates,  etc.  The  entire 
length  of  the  nail  being  the  same 
thickness,  they  do  not  loosen  as  ordi- 
nary iron  nails  will,  and  are  not  as 
liable  to  bend  or  break. 
%  Inch  long,  wire  No.  20.  per  lb. 
19,     *' 


18, 
18, 
17. 
17, 
16, 
16, 
15, 


220 
17c 
14c 
13c 

lie 
lie 

IOC 
10c 
9c 


200 
100 
100 
200 

I  25 

200 


If  wanted  by  mall,  add  18  cts.  per  lb, 
for  postage.  We  can  furnish  larger 
nails,  up  to  5-ln.  long,  when  desired. 

BINGHAM  SMOKERS. 

THIS  is  the  first  and 
only  bellows  Smoker 
ever  made  which  would 
burn  stove  -  wood.  U 
burns  any  thing  com- 
bustible, and  needs  no 
care  except  to  be  re- 
filled once  in  one  or  two 
hours.  It  works  easily 
and  will  throw  a  stream 
of  smoke  ten  feet.  It 
will  not  go  out  nor  wear 
out.    It  will  save  time 

stings  and  money. 

The  Doct^jr 3!^  inch,  $2  00 

The  Conqueror 3       "        i  75 

Large,  wide  shield 2}^     '*         150 

ExtraStand.  wideshleld2        '*         1 25 

Plain  Standard,  nar.  sh.  2        "         i  00 

Little  Wonder,  wide  sh.  iH     "  66 

Wholesale  Rates,  on  application. 

SEEDS  Tor  HONEY  Pr.ANTS. 

White  Clover- per  husbel(60  lbs)  $15  00 
"  "  per  peck.  ( 15  lbs)      4  00 

"  "  per  pound 30 

Melllot  Clover— per  bushel $10  00 

*'        per  peck 2  75 

"  "         per  pound ao 

Alslke Clover—  per  bushel $12  00 

"  "  per  peck 3  25 

"  "  per  pound 25 

Bokhara  Clover,  imported,  per  lb  50 
Mignonette— per  oz.,  20c.— per  lb 

Catnip— per  oz.,  lOc— per  lb 

Motherwort— per  oz.,  lOc— perlb 
Spider  Plant- per  oz,  2uc.— per  lb 
Cleome— Rocky  Mountain  Bee- 
Plant— per  oz.,  15c.— per  lb... 
Flgwort— or  the  Simpson  Honey 
Plant— per  oz..  20c.— per  lb. . . 

NEW  BEE  VEIL.. 

HAS  5  cross  bars  riveted 
through  the  center  at 
the  top.  These  button  to 
studs  on  the  neck-band. 
The  bars  are  light  spring 
steel;  the  neck-band  is  of 

hard  sprlngbross, "and  the 

cover  is  of  handsome  light  material. 
It  Is  very  easily  put  together— no 
trouble  to  put  on  or  take  off",  and  folds 
compactly  in  a  paper  box  6x7  inches 
by  one  inch  deep.  It  protects  against 
mosquitoes,  flies,  bees,  gnats,  etc.  The 
Veil  weighs  only  5  oz.    Price  $1.00. 

GUMMED  HONEY  ISABELS. 

OF  these  we  have  20  styles,  and  when 
ordered  in  quantities  of  250,  50<.)  or 
1,000,  we  print  the  name  and  address 
of  the  apiarist.  Prices  range  from  25 
cents  for  2.'>o,  and  upwards.  Samples 
sent  upon  application. 

MISCEr.r.ANEOUS. 

Little  Detective  Scales,  weigh  25lb$2.50 
Honey  Gates  for  Extractors,  75c. 
Gearing  for  Honey  Extractors,  $1.50. 
Handles  for  Honey  Gates,25c;  mall  40c 
Novice's  Metal  Corners,  per  100.  50c. 
Wire  Cloth,  painted.  14  mesh,  8c.  sq.ft. 

"       tinned,  for  Qu.  cages,  12c.    " 

*'  "       for  extractors,  I5c.    '* 

Glass,  5x6  in.,  240  lights  in  a  box,  $2.50. 
Glass  for  shipping  crates,  per  100  lights 

•2Hx]3^,  for  one-D).  sections,  $2.50. 

3%xi6H.  for  two-Tb.  sections,  $3.50 

Whitman's  Fountain  Pump,  $8. 

Wire  (for  fdn.)  oz.  spools,  4c.;  mail  6c 

'*  "        1  Tb.  spools,  40c. ;  mail  58o 

Novice's  Iron  Blocks,  for  making  his 

metal-corner  frames,  15c ;  mail  25C 
Queen  Registering  Cards,  lOc.  per  doz. 
Scissors,  for  cutting  queen's  wing,  50c 
Rlbhon  Badges,  lOc. ;  100  for  $8.00. 

"  rosette  and  gold  lace,  50c 

Rubber  Sprinkler,  $l.O0;  by  mall,  $1.10 
Parker's  Foundation  Fastener,  25  cts. 

by  mail,  40  cents. 
Bee  Veil  (common),  by  mall,  50  cents. 
Metal  Rabbets,  per  foot,  ij^c. 
RegisteringSlates.sn  for$l50;— 100  for 

$2.50.    Sample,  by  mall,  10c. 
Felt  Blankets,  35c.  per  lb.  by  express. 
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Tlie  Illinois  state  Fair  will  lie  held  at 
Chicago,  Sept.  G-IO,  ISSi).  The  Preniium 
List  can  be  obtained  of  Chas.  F.  Mills,  the 
Secretary,  at  Sprinj^tield,  Ills.,  or  at  this 
office.  The  premiums  on  bees  and  honey 
amount  to  $39  an.l  a  diploma.  The  Editor 
of  the  Bee  Journal  has  been  appointed  to 
award  the  prizes  in  that  department.  We 
hope  that  there  will  be  a  good  display— a 
thin^  unknown  for  many  years  past. 


Tlie  Guide  Bool<  for  Bee-Keepers,  by 
Mr.  Thos.  W.  Cowan,  F.  G.  S.,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  etc., 
editor  of  the  Britislt  Bee  Journal,  h&s  been 
ti-anslated  into  the  French  language,  by  Mr. 
Ed.  BertniDd,  of  Nyon,  Switzerland.  We 
have  received  a  copy,  with  the  compliments 
of  the  author,  and  also  the  translator.  It  is 
u  book  of  180  passes,  nicely  printed  and 
illustrated.  It  will  g-reatly  help  French- 
speaking  bee-keepers,  as  it  is  fully  up  witii 
the  times. 


Monsieur  Haniet,  editor  of  the  Api^ul- 
tcur,  whose  serious  illness  was  recently 
mentioned  in  our  columns,  was  so  far  re- 
covered a  little  while  ago,  that  he  had 
decided  to  resume  his  classes  at  his  practical 
school  in  the  Luxemburg  Gardens.  On  his 
way  thither,  however,  and  while  still  near 
his  residence,  he  wasrun  overby  a  carriage, 
a  wheel  of  which  passed  over  his  left  leg, 
without,  however,  breaking  any  bones.  He 
had  to  be  taken  home  in  a  cab  and  compelled 
to  keep  quiet  for  about  eighteen  days.  He 
has  now  been  able,  although  with  evident 
difliculty,  to  resume  his  school  duties,  and 
there  is  every  hope  of  an  early  recovery.— 
niiiiah  Bee  Journal. 


Tlie  American  Aplcultnrist  has  again 
changed  hands,  this  time  Mr.  Henry  Alley  is 
the  possessor.  The  August  number  was  out 
<m  time,  and  is  full  of  excellent  matter.  As 
Mr.  Alley  has  been  editor  of  it  for  months, 
practically  there  is  no  change.  TheA.MERi- 
CA.v  Bee  Journal  wishes  it  success,  as  it 
does  every  periodical  that  harmoniously 
works  for  the  good  of  the  pursuit. 


Join  tlie  Bee-Keepers'  Union.— The 

BreKecpen'  Mntinziiie  for  August  contains 
the  full  ■' Heportof  the  General  Manager," 
and  also  the  following  editorial  remarks 
concerning  it : 

In  another  column  will  be  found  the 
report  of  the  General  Manager  of  the  Bee- 
Keepers'  Union.  We  commend  it  as  a  good, 
sound  document,  showing  Thomas  G.  New- 
uian.  Esq.,  ti>  he  a  person  eminently  fit  to 
hold  the  position  he  does.    Join  the  Unitni, 

Messrs.  Aspinwall  &  Treadwell,  the  editors 
of  the  Manaziue,  are  each  members  of  the 
Union,  and  have  given  it  their  very  cordial 
endorsement.  The  only  thing  that  causes 
us  surprise  is  the  fact  that  the  Union  has  not 
now  at  least  five  or  six  thousand  members. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  every  bee-keeper  to 
do  as  the  Magazine  suggests,  viz  :  "  Join  the 
Union."  It  is  no  personal  advantage  to  the 
Manager  ;  the  energies  he  has  devoted  to  the 
Union  have  been  purely  gratuitous,  and 
have  been  cheerfully  rendered  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  pursuit. 

Now,  reader,  a  word  to  you.  From  ten  to 
twenty  thousand  bee-keepers  will  read  this, 
and  every  one  of  you  ought  to  become 
members  at  once.  It  is  to  your  interest  to 
do  so.  It  is  your  duty  to  do  so  1  How  many 
of  you  will  send  on  $1.2.t  for  yearly  dues 
and  one  assessment  for  the  defense  fund  ? 
Let  us  nee .' 

Several  have  written  to  us  for  names 
and  addresses  of  good,  responsible  commis- 
sion houses  that  handle  honey.  We  must, 
however,  be  excused  from  doing  so,  for  this 
reason  :  About  seven  years  ago  a  bee- 
keeper made  a  similar  request,  and  we 
referred  him  to  a  commission  firm,  the 
senior  member  of  which  we  had  known  for 
many  years.  We  stated  this  fact,  and  ;said 
we  believed  him  to  be  honest  and  reliable. 
The  honey  was  shipped  to  that  drni,  and  just 
at  that  time  the  senior  member  was  taken 
sick,  and  for  months  could  not  leave  his 
residence.  Meanwhile  the  other  members 
of  the  firm  became  disgusted,  sold  outjthe 
goods  on  hand  (including  the  honey),  and 
left  for  parts  unknown. 

Our  correspondent  claimed  that  he  should 
not  have  shipped  the  honey  to  that  house 
but  for  our  endorsement,  and  as  he  could 
get  no  returns  from  the  house,  he  {should 
look  to  us  forthe  pay— that  we  were  morally, 
and  perhaps  legally  resi^onsible  for  it. 

After  considerable  correspondence,  and 
thinking  that  the  commission-man  would 
soon  arrange  matters  and  start  in  business 
again,  we  paid  for  the  honey.  But  though 
seven  years  have  elapsed,  not  a  cent  of  it 
have  we  ever  received— the  eoramisson-man 
claiming  that  he  was  ruined  by  the  stealing 
of  his  partner  while  he  was  sick. 

Therefore,  excuse  us  I  And  at  the  same 
time  take  our  advice,  and  do  not  ship  the 
honey  at  all.  Create  a  home  market  for  it. 
It  will  bring  nearly  double  the  prices  now 
ruling  in  the  large  commercial  centres.  You 
will  save  the  freight  charges  and  breakages, 
and  it  will  be  better  for  many  other  reasons. 
Sell  it  at  home. 


Bees  have  for  some  time  held  undisputed 
possession  of  the  Christian  church  at  Har- 
mony, Ills.  The  citizens  gathered  on  Wed- 
nesday, Aug.  4, 1886,  and  tore  off  the  siding 
from  the  foundation  to  the  roof,  disclosing 
a  mass  of  honey  16  feet  in  height. 


Still     Another     Lawsuit.— Mr.     C.    C. 

Kichardson,  of  Tipton,  Ind.,  has  been  sued 
for  maintaining  iin  apiary  on  his  land, 
which  is  declared  liy  the  complainant  to  be 
a  nuisance.  Mr.  Hiehurdson  gives  the  fol. 
lowing  infornuitioM  concerning  it : 

I  find  nijself  involved  In  an  action  for 
maintaining  a  public  nuisance  on  account 
ot  my  bees.  The  facts  in  thecase  are  these: 
For  the  last  two  seasons  I  have  kept  my 
bees  on  an  adjoining  lot  to  the  complaining 
witness.  Last  season  my  apiary  consisted 
of  some  40  colonies  ;  this  season  some  60 
odd.  However,  I  have  built  up  my  apiary 
in  the  same  block  they  occupv  now.'  .\  pub- 
lic street  continually  traveled  is  on  the  west 
and  an  alley  on  the  south,  much  used.  I 
have  had  no  complaint  from  teamsters, 
|iassers-by,  or  the  neighborhood,  except  by 
the  complainant.  But  on  the  contrary  my 
apiary  is  much  admired  by  the  public,  and 
passers  by  frequently  stop  to  watch  me 
manipulate  the  bees. 

The  lot  that  I  occupy  has  no  shade  trees 
or  shrubs  on  which  the  bees  can  cluster 
while  the  complainant's  lot  has  many  trees 
on  which  the  bees  will  cluster  when  they  go 
in  that  direction  ;  otherwise  they  cluster  on 
the  shade  trees  along  the  street.  Last  sea- 
son the  complainant  objected  to  the  bees 
clustering  on  his  trees,  claiming  that  it 
would  injure  them,  though  I  removed  them 
very  carefully.  I  tried  the  sweetening  pro- 
cess :  it  worked  charmingly,  so  much  so  that 
at  the  close  of  the  season  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  must  have  a  colony 
provided  he  could  spare  the  money  to  pay 
lor  them.  This  season,  however  war  was 
inaugurated  long  before  the  time  for  the 
sweetening  process  to  commence. 

Since  then  we  have  heard  nothing  but 
exclamations  about  •'  horrid  bees  "  from 
that  quarter,  and  an  effort  on  their  part  to 
stir  up  the  neighborhood  against  my  bees 
About  the  middle  of  June  the  complainant 
ga\e  me  orders  to  move  the  liees,  or  he 
would  prosecute  me.  I  could  not  move 
them  then,  and  do  not  feel  disposed  to  do  so 
now,  unless  there  was  a  general  complaint. 

I  should  have  stated  that  a  number  of 
parties  are  keeping  bees  in  our  town  •  one 
apiarist,  with  his  liees.  being  located  within 
half  a  square  of  the  complaining  witness. 

My  house  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
with  bees.  We  keep  our  doors  and  windows 
open  continually  during  the  hot  weather 
The  bees  do  not  bother  us,  and  I  cannot 
believe  that  they  bother  the  complainant 
only  as  stated  above.  Bees  have  always 
been  kept  in  our  thriving  little  city,  durino- 
my  residence  of  21  years,  though  without 
success  as  apiarists.  As  far  as  I  know,  I  am 
the  only  successful  bee-keeper  in  the 
county.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  made 
a  success  the  last  Ave  years  in  the  bee- 
business,  though  I  have  not  resorted  to 
selling  either  bees  or  supplies. 

In  connection  with  my  bees  I  follow 
sprouting  plants  for  the  trade  and  garden- 
ing. During  the  season  for  bees  to  fly  there 
is  almost  a  continual  string  of  callers  for 
plants  and  honey.  At  least  two  thousand 
callers  during  the  season  for  the  last  five 
years,  I  think  would  be  a  low  estimate  and 
but  one  has  been  stung  out  of  that  number. 

Mr.  Richardson  desired  to  know  what  the 
Union  would  do  to  help  him  to  defend  the 
suit,  as  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  the 
Union.  The  Manager  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  have  a  good  attorney  defend  the 
suit,  and  hopes  to  prevent  malice  from 
gaining  a  victory  over  right  and  old  age. 


Wlien  marketing  Extracted  Honey,  " 

it  is  a  sad  hlunder  to  use  barrels  holding 
from  .'iOO  to  500  pounds— they  are  too  large 
to  be  desirable  for  the  trade,  too  bulky  to  be 
handled  with  care  in  transportation,  and  too 
dear  to  be  lucrative  to  the  producer,  for 
honey  put  up  in  such  large  barrels  is  subject 
to  a  discount  of  one  cent  per  pound,  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it  without 
repacking  and  dividing  into  smaller  lots. 
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Replies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


[It  is  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  in  this  Department  in  less  time 
than  one  month.  They  have  to  wait  their 
•turn,  be  put  in  tjpe,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them  ;  get  them  returned,  and  then  find 
space  for  them  in  the  Journax.  It  you  are 
In  a  "hurry"  for  replies,  do  not  ask  for 
them  to  be  inserted  here.— Ed. 1 


Swarms  Returning. 


Query,  No.  289.— What  causes  a  swarm 
of  bees  to  return  to  the  old  hive  after  being 
hived  ?— J.  L.  P. 

Probably  the  old  queen  did  not  go 
out  with  them.— A.  J.  Cook. 

■'  Dissatisfaction  "  in  many  cases. 
Sometimes  tliey  do  not  get  the  queen 
with  them.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

Perhaps  the  queen  did  not  go  with 
them.— C.  C.  Millek. 

If  the  queen  was  not  with  them  they 
would  return.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Usually  it  is  the  queen  that  is  miss- 
ing.—I)  adant  &  .^ON. 

Usually  failure  of  the  queen  to  go 
with  the  swarm,  or  to  stay  with  it,  if 
she  did  go.— James  Heddon. 

They  have  no  queen  with  them,  or 
else  she  is  balled  by  a  few  strange 
bees,  so  the  bees  fail  to  realize  that 
their  queen  is  there.— G.  M.  Doolit- 
tle. 

The  queen  either  failed  to  go  with 
the  swarm,  or  was  lost.  Tliere  may 
be  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but 
it  is  correct  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a 
hundred.— J.  P.  11.  Brown. 

The  only  cause  1  know,  is  that  the 
queen  did  not  accompany  the  swarm, 
or  else  was  lost  in  hiving  it.— .J.  E. 
Pond,  Jk. 

The  queen  may  be  killed  in  the 
operation  of  hiving  ;  she  may  be  un- 
able to  fly,  as  is  often  the  case,  and  be 
lost ;  or  she  may  not  come  out  of  the 
hive  at  all.  In  either  of  which  cases 
the  swarm  will  return  to  the  old  hive. 
— G.  L.  Tinker. 

The  most  common  cause  is  that 
they  miss  their  queen  and  return 
home  because  that  is  the  best  they 
can  do.  I  have  known  a  queen  to  be 
unable  to  go  with  the  swarm  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  and  then  succeed 
at  last.  A  neighbor  of  mine  hived  a 
swarm  three -or  four  times  this  season 
before  the  queen  succeeded  in  going 
with  the  swarm.  If  swarming  is  de- 
layed until  the  young  queens  begin  to 
hatch,  one  or  more  of  them  may  go 
witli  the  first  swarm,  and  a  swarm 
with  more  than  one  queen  may  do 
almost  anything. — G.  W .  Demaree. 


Destroying  Drones  and  Drone-Brool 


Query,  No.  290.— I  have  a  strong  colony 
of  Italian  bees  at  work  in  the  surplus  boxes 
that,  a  few  days  ago,  killed  off  all  the  drones 
in  the  hive  and  carried  thera  out,  and  are 
now  caiTying  out  the  drone-brood.  The 
white  clover  season  has  just  commenced, 
and  is  growing  better  every  day.  What  was 
the  probable  cause  ?— Manchester,  N.  H. 

The  cause  was  undoubtedly  lack  of 
nectar  in  the  flowers.— H.  R.  Board- 
man. 

They  propose  to  run  for  honey. 
Such  are  just  the  bees  to  breed  from. 
—A.  J.  Cook. 

I  do  not  know,  unless  there  was  a 
dearth  of  honey-yielding.  —  James 
Heddon. 

They  may  have  given  up  the  idea  of 
swarming.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Probably  just  at  that  time  the 
clover  yielded  little  or  no  honey,  al- 
though you  thought  that  it  was.— G. 

M.  DOOLITTLE. 

The  cause  was  a  honey-dearth  at 
the  time   it  was   done. — Dadant  & 

SON.D 

It  was  caused  either  by  a  dearth  of 
honey  or  the  bees  abandoned  for  the 
present  the  idea  of  swarming.— J .  P. 
H.5BROWN. 

Very  little  honey  coming  in  was  the 
cause.  I  have  seen  in  this  locality 
the  ground  covered  with  white  clover 
and  not  a  drop  of  honey  from  it.  I 
then  commenced  feeding  and  they 
stopped  killing  drones. — H.  D.  Cut- 
ting.'. 1' 

.  A  few  days  of  unfavorable  weather 
or  temporary  failure  of  nectar  secre- 
tion will  often  cause  bees  to  fear  the 
worst  and  destroy  the  drones  and 
drag  or  drive  out  those  just  hatched. 
Rarely  they  carry  out  the  immature 
larvfB  upon  a  complete  failure  of  the 
flowers.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

"  Bees  do  nothing  invariably."  The 
honey  season  might  have  commenced 
just  after  they  killed  the  drones,  but 
the  carrying  out  of  drone-brood  while 
gathering  honey  freely,  is  one  of 
those  unaccountable  things  that  no 
one  can  tell  anything  about.— J.  E. 
Pond,  Jr. 

The  probable  cause  is  that  there 
was  a  dearth  of  nectar  just  before 
white  clover  bloomed,  and  the  bees 
were  discouraged  and  commenced  to 
banish  their  drones  ;  and  having  com- 
menced the  persecution  they  did  not 
know  when  to  quit.  If  you  remove 
the  queen  when  a  colony  is  persecut- 
ing their  drones  the  bees  will  keep  it 
up  for  several  days  before  they  seem 
to  realize  their  condition. — G.  W. 
Demaree. 

Sometimes  bees  kill  off  all  drones 
as  soon  as  a  newly-reared  queen  gets 
to  laying.  It  would  be  nothing  strange 
if  your  bees  had  superseded  their  old 
queen  just  before  clover  bloom. — C.  C. 
Miller. 


Fastening  Conilis  to  Senarators, 


Query,  No.  291 — Why  do  my  l.ees 
fasten  combs  to  tin  separators,  more  so  this 
year  than  usual  ?  What  must  I  do  to  pre- 
vent them  from  so  doing?  I  use  iiiich 
sections  and  comb  foundation.— F.,Mioli. 

Use  clean  tin.  If  the  tin  is  old,  rub 
over  the  surface  lard  or  butter.— H. 
D.  Cutting. 

A  few  of  my  colonies  used  to  do 
this,  but  a  change  of  queens  has 
apparently  stopped  it.— G.  M.  Doo- 

LITTLE. 

Our  bees  do  so  very  little  this  year. 
Is  it  not  because  you  gave  them  so 
little  room  that  they  were  much 
crowded.— A.  J.  Cook.» 

Use  sections  not  more  than  ]^ 
inches  wide.  I  get  nice  sections  of 
honey  without  separators,  but  I  use 
a  section-case  only  one  tier  deep,  and 
sections  not  wider  than  ^}i  inches. 
Improved  section-case.s  will  banish 
separators.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

In  my  experience  I  find  bees  more 
prone  to  stick  the  combs  when  2-inch 
sections  are  used  than  when  sections 
approach  nearer  the  natural  distance 
of  


in  width.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

A  weak  colony  or  one  working 
slowly  will  fill  one  side  faster  than 
the  other,  thus  pushing  the  bottom  of 
the  foundation  to  one  side.  Level 
your  hives  from  side  to  side,  have 
strong  colonies,  and  then  hope  for  a 
rapid  flow.— C.  C.  Miller. 

In  a  good  honey-flow,  if  bees  have 
insufficient  room  to  store  surplus,  or 
the  cases  of  wide  sections  are  not 
tiered  up  soon  enough,  the  bees  are 
apt  to  build  brace-combs  to  separa- 
tors. If  honey  is  coming  in  rapidly 
the  cases  of  sections  should  be  tiered 
up  as  soon  as  a  good  start  is  made  in 
them.  This  course  will  not  only  pre- 
vent largely  the  building  of  brace- 
combs  between  the  cases,  but  the  evil 
complained  of.— G.  L.  Tinker. 


Home  Market  for  Honey. 


^ff~  To  create  HoneJ-  Markets  in  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "  Why  Eat 
Honey  "  (only  ."lO  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  demand  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  '*  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Single  copy,  5  cts.  ;  per  doz.,  40  cts. ;  per 
hundred,  $2.50.  Five  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $15,00. 
On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "  Presented  by," 
etc.  (giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  scatters  them). 

To  give  away  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine"  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 
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Explauators'.— The  dgures  uefork  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  aftf.r,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
preTious  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  tne  center  of  the  State  named; 
6  north  of  the  center;  9  south;  O  east; 
♦O  west:  and  this  d  northeast;  ^3  northwest: 
o~  southeast;  and  P  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  meutioned. 


For  tbe  Amencan  Bee  Jouruau 

Experience  aiifl  Emerimeiit, 


G.   W.  DEMAKEK. 


The  honey  crop  will  be  short  again 
this  year  in  Kentucky,  and  perhaps 
in  all  the  Middle  States  as  a  general 
thing.  Our  bees  in  this  State  came 
through  the  winter  in  a  weakened 
condition  ;  never  were  my  colonies  so 
weak  in  the  spring  as  they  were  early 
last  spring.  But  favorable  weather 
brought  them  forward  rapidly,  and 
swarming  commenced  as  early  as 
usual.  The  honey  season  was  really 
good  until  about  half  way  through 
the  usual  period  of  time  in  which 
black  locust  and  white  clover  yield 
nectar  in  quantity  to  furnish  surplus, 
and  then  unfavorable  weather  set  in 
with  prevailing  north  and  east  winds, 
and  the  honey-flow  was  at  an  end. 

Early  in  July  we  had  a  few  morn- 
ings that  gave  our  bees  a  lively  time 
gathering  the  so-ca/tecf  honey-dew,  the 
first  thing  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
observed  for  several  years.  The  in- 
sects producing  this  sweet  liquid  sub- 
stance were  not  the  ordinary  scale  or 
bark-lice  which  produce  the  black, 
filthy  stuff,  so  appropriately  called 
"bug-juice"' by  a  number  of  writers 
in  the  bee-papers,  but  is  a  lively  little 
insect  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  has  six 
well-formed  legs,  large  compound 
eyes,  between  which  are  located  the 
long,  slender  antennaj  that  are  nearly 
always  in  motion.  A  beautiful  pair 
of  gauze-like  wings  extending  beyond 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  com- 
pletes the  external  appearance  of  this 
strange  little  honey  anhis.  They  are 
so  very  small  that  it  requires  a  glass 
of  considerable  power  to  exhibit  the 
insect  to  good  advantage.  Frequently 
while  I  had  a  specimen  under  a  Cod- 
dington  lens  it  would  spread  its  gauzy 
wings  and  fly  away,  or  walk  grace- 
fully out  of  the  range  of  the  glass. 

I  saw  them  nowhere  but  on  the 
leaves  of  the  black  walnut.  They 
were  found  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  while  the  tops  of  the  leaves, 
many  of  thera,  had  a  glazed,  shiny 
appearance  lo  the  unaided  eye,  but 
when  put  under  the  glass  they  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  being 
sprayed  with  a  transparent  liquid  as 
clear  as  water,  and  sweet  to  the  touch 
of  the  tnii^jiif. 


While  the  dew  was  on  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  bees  would  hurry  over  the 
leaves  licking  up  this  dew-like  sub- 
stance with  the  greatest  eagerness. 
1  should  have  no  fear  of  this  aphis 
honey  injuring  my  bees,  though  it 
was  ever  so  abnndsint. 

1  have  discovered  some  things  this 
season  that  I  do  not  remember  of  see- 
ing in  print  or  of  hearing  them  men- 
tioned by  any  one.  One  of  which  is 
the  fact  that  young  queens  sometimes, 
perhaps  8  per  cent,  of  them,  have 
their  heads  turned  the  wrong  way  in 
the  cells,  and  being  unable  to  cut 
through  the  base  of  the  cells  they 
perish  in  the  cells.  In  case  of  re- 
tarded hatching  I  discovered  by  open- 
ing a  cell  that  a  well-formed  and  per- 
fectly-developed queen  was  in  this 
predicament.  I  rescued  her  from  her 
entombment  and  set  her  at  liberty. 
This  circumstance  led  me  to  making 
close  observations,  and  I  have  since 
found  two  more  queens  reversed  in 
the  cells. 

THE  STJN  WAX-EXTRACTOR. 

This  is  the  third  season  that  I  have 
operated  a  sun,  or  solar  wax-extrac- 
tor, and  when  properly  made  I  know 
of  no  device  that  will  do  its  work  so 
cheaply  and  so  well  as  the  sun  wax- 
extractor.  Of  all  the  methods  that  I 
have  tried  the  sun  wax-exliactor  is 
the  only  device  that  will  separate  the 
wax  cleanly  from  old,  and  pollen- 
filled  combs,  scrapings,  etc.  It  would 
surprise  any  one  to  see  how  much 
honey  can  be  extracted  from  the  cap- 
pings  after  they  have  been  well 
drained  in  the  uncapping-can,  by 
subjecting  them  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun  in  the  sun  wax-extractor. 

To  make  the  device  work  well  the 
pan  that  holds  the  combs,  cappings. 
etc.,  must  be  made  in  the  form  of  a 
half-cylinder,  with  the  back  end 
closed  while  the  front  or  drip  end  is 
left  open.  This  circular  shape  of  the 
pan  or  bottom  of  the  extractor  per- 
mits the  wax  to  drain  from  the  refuse 
of  the  combs  much  more  readily  and 
cleanly  than  can  be  the  case  when  a 
flat  pan  with  elevated  rim  is  used. 

A  sash  that  will  just  take  three 
panes  of  glass  12x20  inches  will  furnish 
heat  suflicient  to  render  all  the  wax 
that  is  ordinarily  produced  in  an 
apiary  of  100  colonies.  The  glass 
should  have  nothing  between  them  to 
cast  a  shadow  ;  just  let  the  edges  of 
the  glasses  fit  close  together.  The 
sash  to  my  sun  wax-extractor  is  made 
of  %x2  inch  stuff,  so  made  as  to  stand 
on  the  frame-work  like  a  shallow  box 
2  inches  deep.  It  has  a  shallow  rab- 
bet at  the  top  to  receive  the  glass, 
which  are  secured  in  place  by  tin 
points.  The  sash  is  made  to  slide 
between  guides,  so  that  it  can  be 
shoved  backwards  and  forwards.  The 
frame-work  is  simply  a  box  with  four 
legs  like  an  old-style  bee-hive.  The 
proper  pitch  of  the  draining  pan  is 
obtained  by  blocking  up  or  letting 
down  the  back  end  of  the  frame-work. 

It  would  astonish  any  one  who  had 
never  tried  it,  to  see  how  much  heat 
will  be  generated  by  this  device  on  a 
clear,  hot  day.  My  apparatus  will 
melt  and  run  down  a  cake  of  wax  3  or 
4  inches  thick   in  a  few  hours  ;   and  if 


robber  bees  rush  in  when  the  sash  is 
slid  back  for  any  purpose,  a  few 
feeble  struggles  ends  their  existence. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  when  bee- 
keepers learn  how  to  make  and  use 
the  sun  wax-extractor  it  will  take  the 
place  of  all  other  devices  for  common 
purposes. 

THE  TIERED   BKOOD-CHAMBER. 

I  have  again  this  season  employed 
a  limited  number  of  my  shallow  ex- 
tracting-cases  for  brood-chambers, 
using  two  of  them,  tiering  one  on  the 
other.  My  extracting-cases  are  5)4 
inches  deep,  taking  frames  4%  inches. 
The  top  and  bottom  bars  of  the 
frame  are  made  to  project  %  of  an 
inch  beyond  the  end-bars,  and  are 
held  in  a  central  position  in  the  case 
by  means  of  folded  strips  of  tin  in- 
serted in  saw-cuts  8- Hiot  an  inch  from 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  case,  thus 
leaving  a  shallow  bee-space  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  frames.  The 
strips  of  tin  at  the  bottom  of  the  case 
are  nailed  fast,  while  the  two  top 
strips  are  movable.  This  makes  the 
frames  movable,  and  the  case  rever- 
sible. 

The  idea  of  a  shallow  bee-space  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  frames  and 
section-boxes  originated  with  myself, 
though  I  notice  that  this  idea  is 
prominent  in  Mr.  J.  M.  Shuck's 
patent  hive,  a  sample  of  which  I  have 
in  my  apiary ;  but  I  suppose  that  Mr. 
Shuck  does  not  claim  this  as  his 
property,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
define  what  a  "  bee-space "  is,  in 
actual  measurement. 

After  trying  the  double-brood- 
chamber  hive  pretty  thoroughly,  I 
feel  sure  that  it  will  never  come  into 
general  use.  Those  who  wish  to 
manipulate  all  the  honey  out  of  the 
brooel-nest  into  the  surplus  depart- 
ment, with  the  view  of  feeding 
cheaper  food  than  honey  to  their 
bees  for  winter  stores,  and  have  no 
qualms  of  conscience  if  some  of  the 
"cheaper  food  "  does  go  into  the  sur- 

Elus  at  the  beginning  of  the  early 
oney  harvest,  will  probably  hold  on 
to  the  tiered  brood-chamber  for  some- 
time to  come,  or  until  the  honey 
business  is  well  nigh  ruined.  It  costs 
more  to  make  a  hive  in  two  parts.  It 
requires  more  time  and  labor  to 
manipulate  a  double-brood-chamber, 
for  double  the  number  of  frames  must 
be  handled,  if  the  frames  are  to  be 
handled  at  all,  and  if  not,  then  the 
movable  frame  is  a  useless  expense. 

There  are  some  serious  defects 
about  the  double  brood-chamber  that 
seems  not  to  have  attracted  attention 
at  this  early  stage  of  its  use.  If  you 
wish  to  have  queen-cells  built,  or  wish 
to  save  the  cells  after  a  swarm  issues, 
you  will  generally  find  the  best  cells 
built  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
upper  tier  of  combs  and  extending 
down  through  the  bee-space  and  at- 
tached to  the  top-bars  of  the  lower 
tier  of  combs,  so  that  when  the  two 
divisions  are  separated  the  cells  are 
torn  to  pieces.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  worker  brood ;  bees  are  most 
likely  to  build  bits  of  comb  between 
shallow  departments,  and  as  the 
worker  brood  reared  in  shallow  frames 
— especially  in  the  lower  tier  is  usually 
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crowded  up  to  the  top-bars,  the 
worker  brood  is  notunfrequently  torn 
and  mutilated  when  separating  the 
divisions  of  the  brood-chamber. 

But  the  greatest  objection  of  all  is 
the  certainty  of  having  your  apiary  in 
a  starving  condition  at  the  close  of 
the  honey  season,  and  that  without 
enough  honey  over  and  above  what 
may  be  obtained  from  the  single 
brood-chamber  hive  to  compensate 
for  the  heavy  loss  sustained  where 
feeding  back  to  bees  honey  that  has 
been  taken  from  them,  to  say  nothing 
of  tb»  delirium  of  excitement,  and 
consequent  wear  on  the  bees  at  a  time 
when  nature  designed  that  they 
hhould  be  quiet. 

I  believe  that  a  large  majority  of 
1  eekeepers  will  agree  with  me  when 
I  say  that  no  greater  calamity  can 
overtake  the  bee-keepers  than  a  starv- 
ing apiary  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
It  is  mighty  easy  to  say  "  feed  tli'em," 
certainly  it  is,  but  feeding  must  be 
done  at  a  heavy  loss  of  stores,  and  at 
a  loss  in  every  way.| 

Chrlstiansburg.5  Ky. 


Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Arranpnieiit  of  tlie  Hives, 


WM.  MUTH-EASMUSSEN. 


In  laying  out  the  grounds  for  an 
apiary,  and  at  the  annual  addition  to 
the  same,  it  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance how  the  hives  are  arranged, 
both  in  their  relative  position  toward 
each  other  and  toward  the  honey- 
house  and  other  objects  on  the 
ground.  I  will  proceed  to  point  out, 
lirst,  the  way  in  which  they  should 
not  be  placed  ;  second,  the  different 
ways  in  which  they  may  be  arranged, 
both  in  regard  to  the  safetv  and  com- 
fort of  the  bees,  and  also  in  regard  to 
the  convenience  of  the  owner. 

Hives  should  not  be  placed  too  near 
each  other,  as  there  is  danger  of  the 
bees  (particularly  the  younger  ones) 
entering  the  wrong  hive  and  being 
killed  as  intruders;  also  of  the  queens 
making  the  same  mistake  when  re- 
turning from  their  "  wedding  trip  " 
or  in  swarming,  when  a  queen  with 
clipped  wing  running  on  the  ground 
and  finding  herself  unable  to  follow 
the  swarm  attempts  to  re-enter  the 
hive. 

Hives  should  not  be  placed  together 
on  benches,  as  one  hive  cannot  be 
examined  or  manipulated  without 
disturbing  all  the  other  hives  on  the 
same  bench,  putting  the  bees  on  their 
guard  and  making  them  ready  for  an 
attack  on  the  bee-keeper  beifore  he 
opens  another  hive.  Benches  also 
afford  a  convenient  runway  for  «nts, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  bees  as 
well  as  their  owner.  Hives  should  not 
be  placed  near  willow  hedges,  cotton- 
wood  or  any  other  trees  which  harbor 
ants,  nor  under  evergreen-trees, 
which  give  shade  when  the  bees  ought 
to  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun. 

A  high  knoll  exposed  to  severe 
wind;  uneven  ground,  interspersed 
with  gullies  or  boulders  ;  low,  damp 
ground,  abounding  in  grass  or  weeds, 
which  interfere  with  the  free  circu- 
lation of   air  around  the   hives,  and 


which  harbor  toads  and  other  enemies 
are  to  be  avoided.  Close  sheds, 
boarded  up  on  all  sides  but  the  front, 
will  make  it  uncomfortably  hot  for 
the  bees  during  summer,  and  may 
cause  the  combs  to  melt  and  break 
down. 

Hives  should  not  be  placed  in  close 
proximity  to  dwelling  houses,  stables, 
line-fences  or  public  highways,  as  the 
bees  are  liable  to  be  disturbed  and  to 
become  annoying,  and  often  danger- 
ous to  people  and  animals;  nor  near 
haystacks,  as  the  tire  occasionally 
employed  in  the  apiary  may,  through 
an  accident,  become  the  cause  of  a 
conflagration.  Hives  should  never  be 
placed  close  against  a  building  or 
fence.  There  should  be  sufficient 
room  so  that  the  operator  can  stand 
at  the  rear  of  the  hives  when  he  is  at 
work,  and  thereby  avoid  annoying  the 
bees  by  being  in  their  way  while  they 
are  flying  out  and  in  at  the  entrance. 

A  clean,  sandy  plat,  free  from 
brush,  weeds,  bushes,  evergreen-trees, 
boulders  and  other  obstructions,  is 
the  best  location  for  any  apiary.  The 
ground  should  have  a  gentle  slope, 
and  the  hives  face  towards  the  east  or 
southeast,  that  the  morning  sun  may 
shine  on  the  entrances,  which  will 
induce  the  bees  to  fly  out  earlier  in 
the  morning,  than  if  the  entrance  is 
shaded.  The  entrance  to  all  the  hives 
should  be  in  full  view  from  the  honey- 
house,  that  the  owner  may  see  at  a 
glance  from  which  hive  a  swarm  is 
issuing,  or  where  robbing  is  going  on. 

For  the  safety  and  convenience  of 
the  bees  and  queens,  the  hives  should 
be  as  near  the  ground  as  possible, 
each  hive  resting  on  its  separate 
stand,  made  of  boards,  or  simply  of 
four  bricks  or  of  blocks,  sawed  from 
the  scantling.  When  a  building  is 
erected,  there  will  often  be  a  lot  of 
ends  and  waste  pieces  of  scantling, 
which  can  be  sawed  into  such  blocks 
instead  of  using  them  as  kindling  and 
tire-wood.  Hives  should  not  be  placed 
directly  on  the  ground,  as  it  will  rot 
the  bottom-boards  and  harbor  ants, 
but  the  earth  may  be  banked  up  even 
with  the  entrance,  so  that  spiders, 
toads  and  lizards  cannot  find  a  hiding- 
place  underneath. 

The  hives  may  be  placed  in  long 
rows,  in  hexagonal  form  or  in  any 
other  position  toward  each  other, 
which  will  make  it  most  convenient 
for  the  operator,  but  should  always  be 
so  far  apart  that  a  wheelbarrow  can 
be  run  between  them  in  any  direction. 
If  shade-trees  are  planted  in  the 
apiary,  they  should  be  so  placed  that 
they  do  not  interfere  with  such  free 
passage  ;  they  should  be  kept  trimmed 
up,  that  the"  lower  branches  do  not 
annoy  the  bee-keeper  at  his  work, 
and  should  be  thinned  out,  when 
necessary,  that  they  do  not  give  too 
dense  a  shade.  All  other  trees  or 
bushes,  provided  for  the  swarms  to 
settle  on,  should  be  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  apiary. 

A  small,  running  stream,  or  a  well 
near  the  apiary,  is  indispensable.  It 
will  be  most  convenient  to  have  the 
apiary  located  at  the  rear  of  the 
honey-house.  If  the  ground  is  slop- 
ing, and  the  house  below  the  hives,  it 
will  facilitate  the  carrying  of  honey 


from  the  hives  to  the  house.  The 
space  in  front  of  the  honey-house 
should  be  left  unobstructed,  so  that  a 
team  may  be  driven  up  to  the  Iront 
door. 
Independence, CH  Calif. 
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Space  lietwpen  Broofl-Frames. 

GEO.  F.   ROBBINS,  (57—95). 

I  am  the  author  of  Query,  No.  284, 
and  when  I  sent  it  in  I  was  anxious  to 
know  about  it,  so  while  waiting  for 
the  answers  to  the  query,  I  was  test- 
ing the  matter  myself,  and  long  before 
the  answers  came,  I  had  arrived  at 
my  own  conclusion.  However,  I  read 
the  answers  with  as  much  interest  as 
if  I  had  not  decided  the  matter  my- 
self, and  I  found  in  doing  so  that  at 
least  one  well  known  and  successful 
apiarist— Dr.  Miller— was  not  so  well 
satisfied  as  I  myself. 

In  two  cases  last  spring  where  I 
could  tind  combs  thin  enough  I  put 
nine  of  them  in  a  12-inch  hive,  and  I 
did  the  same  thing  several  times  dur- 
ing the  summer.  I  found  the  plan 
worked  tolerably  well,  when  combs 
not  too  thick,  and  that  hung  straight, 
could  be  found.  When  our  frames 
are  exact  and  true,  if  we  put  in  only 
foundation  starters,to  have  them  thus 
close  together  is  an  excellent  way  to 
get  combs  built  straight.  Nothing  is 
much  worse  than  wide  spaces  for 
that.  But  when  we  come  to  manipu- 
late frames  so  close  together  we  tind 
it  ditlicult,  injurious,  and  ofttimes  im- 
possible. There  is  notsufticient  mov- 
able space  even  for  very  straight 
combs,  and  an  apiarist  of  any  experi- 
ence well  knows  that  in  numbers  of 
cases,  for  reasons  impossible  or  in- 
expedient to  help,  combs  will  be  built 
very  uneven  or  to  hang  crooked  in 
the  frame.  To  be  jamming  such 
frames  so  close  together  is  often  very 
damaging;  besides  the  thinner  the 
comb  when  capped  over  the  greater 
the  cost  of  time  and  material  to  the 
bees. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  con- 
tributes more  to  make  uneven  combs 
than  so  liberal  a  space  as  \14  inches. 
Moreover,  so  much  space  is  not  the 
best  economy,  for  two  reasons  :  First 
—It  is  a  loss,  because  so  much  room 
is  unnecessary.  Second— The  bees 
will  build  out  and  fill  with  honey  so 
much  more  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
frame.  When  the  space  is  narrower 
they  will  fill  the  frames  with  brood 
almost  or  quite  to  the  top-bar,  and 
where  we  practice  top-storing,  as  the 
most  of  us  do.  that  is  an  important 
item.  Hence  I  am  satisfied  that  for 
general  purposes  1%  inches  is  too 
narrow  a  space ;  1%  inches  is  too  wide. 
I  have  varied  the  spacing  of  frames 
considerably  this  season,  and  as  the 
result  of  my  experiments  1  have  set- 
tled down  to  the  conviction  that,  all 
things  considered,  1%  inches  from 
centre  to  centre  is  about  right.  In 
surplus  arrangements  worked  for  ex- 
tracted honey  I  hardly  want  less  than 
IJ^  inches;  wider  will  do  about  as 
well.    Also,  when  we  confine  bees  to 
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five  frames  for  wintering,  I  prefer  to 
have  them  built  a  little  thicker  than 
1%  inches. 
Mechanicsburg,©  Ills. 


Grayenhorat's  Illustrated  Bee  Journal. 

AiitoMograiiliy  of  Baroii  Vou  Berlepscli. 


C.  J.  H.   GRAVBNHORST. 


August,  Baron  von  Berlepsch,  was 
born  at  Seebach,  near  Langensalza  in 
Thuringia,  June  2S,  1815.  Being  a 
precocious  boy  he  made  up  his  mind 
while  still  a  pupil  of  the  Gymnasium 
(High  School),  to  study  ancient  classic 
philology,  but  his  father  objected  and 
compelled  him  to  study  jurisprudence. 
He  became  reconciled  to  the  science 
of  law  at  the  Universities  which  he 
attended,  in  so  far  as  to  study  corpus 
juris  industriously,  and  with  philoso- 
phical e.xactness.  But  his  father 
further  insisted  on  his  practicing  law 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  his  son  some  day 
become  Minister  of  Justice.  The  dull 
routine  of  work,  however,  disgusted 
the  young  lawyer  in  a  few  vears,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  quitted  the 
law  and  devoted  his  time  to  scientific 
studies  in  Munich  until  the  death  of 
his  father,  which  occurred  in  1841. 
From  1841  till  1858  he  lived  on  the 
family  estate  of  Seebach,  occupying 
himself  with  bee-keeping,  pomology, 
and  his  favorite  study  of  classic 
philology.  From  1858  to  December, 
1866,  when  he  married  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  fifty-one,  he  resided  at 
Gotha,  and  from  that  time  he  and  his 
wife  had  a  most  happy  home  at 
Coburg. 

I  have  the  original  of  the  above 
memoir  before  me.  being  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  Baron's  well  known 
consort.  Lady  Lina  von  Berlepsch, 
who  is  also  an  authoress  on  apiculture. 
The  Baron  either  dictated  to  his  wife 
this  biographical  sketch  or  communi- 
cated it  to  her  for  the  purpose  of 
having  it  written  down.  The  words 
interlined  in  the  printed  text  are 
additions  made  by  the  Baron  himself. 
This  memoir  dated  from  the  year  1868, 
when  I  published  an  article  in  the 
Qartenlaube  headed  "  The  Leaders  of 
German  Bee-Keepers,"  with  the  like- 
nes.ses  of  Dr.Dzierzon,  Von  Berlepsch, 
Kleine  and  Von  Siebold,  accompanied 
by  biographical  notes.  Before  com- 
piling this  article  I  applied  for  par- 
ticulars to  Von  Berlepsch,  with  whom 
I  was  in  active  correspondence  at 
that  time. 

Baron  von  Berlepsch  took  an  inter- 
est in  bees  when  still  a  child,  and 
even  kept  a  few  colonies  when  at  the 
University.  On  his  taking  possession 
of  the  estate  of  Seebach,  it  was  his 
intention  to  give  special  attention  to 
bee-keeping,  for  which  purpose  he 
established  a  large  apiary  there.  He 
first  used  hives  with  immovable 
combs.  When  at  that  time  Dr. 
Dzierzon  invented  hives  with  mov- 
able combs,  he  watched  with  the 
greatest  concern  this  revolution  in 
apiculture,  and  declared  it  to  be  a 
calamity  which  would  do  a  great  deal 
of  injury  to  bee-keeping.  However, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Dzierzon,  and  hav- 


ing convinced  him.self  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  method  of  the  latter,  he 
became  a  warm  supporter  of  Dzier- 
zon's  theory,  which  had  hitherto  been 
strongly  opposed  by  him  ;  he,  indeed, 
became  the  most  zealous  advocate  of 
the  hive  with  movable  combs ;  and 
his  letters  on  apiculture,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  JSich.ftadt  Bienenzeitung, 
and  which  silenced  Dzierzon's  oppo- 
nents, largely  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  new  system.  That  Von 
Berlepsch  carried  out  a  great  many 
valuable  investigations  in  regard  to 
the  economy  of  bees,  and  that  he  is 
the  inventor  of  the  frames,  and  of 
the  so-called  Berlepsch  hive  and  the 
pavilions,  are  well-known  facts. 

In  1858  he  parted  with  his  Seebach 
estate  and  gave  up  bee-keeping,  but 
he  continued  to  take  a  deep  interest 
in  bees  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
From  Coburg  he  removed  to  Munich, 
where  he  died  on  Aug.  17,  1877. 

Von  Berlepsch  is  the  author  of  a 
large  work  on  bees,  entitled,  "  Bees 
and  bee-keeping  in  districts  poor  in 
mellifluous  plants,  cousidered  from 
the  present  state  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  apiculture  ;"  the  first  edi- 
tion of  which  appeared  in  1860.  This 
book  is  very  beautifully  written,  and 
quite  fascinated  the  readers  at  the 
time.  Of  course  it  is  no  longer  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  present  time,  still  it  contains 
much  of  lasting  value  and  of  deep 
interest  to  all  thoughtful  bee-keepers. 
Braunchwelg,  Germany. 


For  t&e  Amencaji  Bee  JoumaL 

Taiii  Colonies  of  Bees. 


W.   J.   ROBERTS. 


A  vei7  self-satisfied  correspondent 
in  noting  an  article  or  two  on  the 
above  subject,  says  :  "  Now  the  way 
is  to  find  out  if  such  property  is  tax- 
able, and  that  can  only  be  done  by 
inquiring  of  the  ablest  and  most 
learned  in  the  law,  and  not  those  who 
have  a  mere  surface  knowledge  of  il." 
And  then  the  next  issue  (June  28),  as 
though  the  whole  bee-keeping  fra- 
ternity had  asked  him,  as  that  ablest 
and  learned  man,  the  question,  he 
informs  the  world  that  they  are  not 
taxable,  without  a  special  law  to  that 
effect.  Saying  that  they  are  not  tax- 
able without  a  special  law,  is  nothing 
more  than  saying  they  are  not  taxable 
unless  they  are  taxed. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  Nathan  vs.  Louisiana.  8 
IIow.  73,  held  that  "  the  taxing  power 
of  a  State  is  one  of  its  attributes  of 
sovereignty,  and  where  there  has 
been  no  compact  with  the  Federal 
Government,  nor  cession  of  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  purposes  specified  in  the 
constitution,  this  pmoer  reaches  all  the 
property  and  business  in  the  States.'' 
That  power  is  exercised  by  legisla- 
tion, designating  the  property  to  be 
taxed,  and  authorizing  some  agent  of 
the  State  to  levy  and  collect  the  tax. 
Until  the  power  is  exercised,  it  is  as 
though  the  power  did  not  exist. 

It  is  silly  to  say  there  must  be 
special  legislation  in  the  case  of  bees. 


All  that  is  neces.sary  is  some  legisla- 
tion. In  each  State  in  the  Union,  all 
property  therein  is  covered  by  the 
general  leglislation  on  taxation.  Such 
property  as  the  legislature  has  de- 
cided shall  be  taxed  is  designated  in 
one  way  or  another.  All  other  prop- 
erty is  expressly  or  by  necessary  im- 
plication exempt. 

All  that  any  bee-keeper  has  to  do 
to  determine  whether  his  bees  are 
taxable  property  is  to  consult  the 
statute  law  of  his  State.  Accordingly 
as  he  shall  find  bees  included  or  ex- 
cluded in  the  enumeration  of  personal 
property  to  be  taxed,  will  the  ques- 
tion be  determined.  There  is  no  oc- 
casion for  consulting  "  the  ablest  and 
most  learned  in  the  law  "  of  the  bee- 
keepers of  this  country. 

Keokuk. o.  Iowa,  July  29,  1886. 

[We  think  that  quite  enough  has 
been  said  on  the  subject  of  taxation, 
and  we  now  ask  our  correspondents 
to  desist,  at  least  for  the  present. 
The  one  who  asked  the  question 
which  started  this  discussion  ought 
to  be  quite  satisfied  by  this  time.— Ed.] 


For  tue  American  Bee  Joumafc. 


Honey-Dew  on  Wheat. 

J.  O.  SHEARMAN,  {100—135.) 


One  of  my  neighbors  reported  to 
me  that  my  bees  were  working  in 
swarms  on  his  wheat,  in  the  time  of 
basswood  flow,  which  was  from  July 
6  to  the  16th  here,  this  year.  Then 
after  the  wheat  was  cut  the  bees 
worked  on  the  stubble.  Do  any  of 
the  fraternity  know  of  a  case  similar  ? 
The  bees  would  fly  up  in  swarms 
ahead  of  him  as  he  walked  through 
the  field  (they  did  not  offer  to  sting). 
The  honey-dew  was  so  thick  all  over 
the  wheat  while  he  was  binding  that 
it  stuck  to  his  hands  and  clothes  like 
gum.  No  aphides  or  plant-lice  were 
present,  but  the  wheat  was  a  poor 
crop,  not  well  filled.  Some  patches  a 
rod  or  two  across  would  not  have  a 
handful  of  grain,  although  the  straw 
was  of  good  growth— the  outcome  of 
the  drouth,  as  we  had  no  rain  worth 
mentioning  for  six  weeks  previously, 
and  very  warm  days  with  a  few  cool 
nights  at  the  time  of  the  honey-dew. 
I  did  not  hear  of  it  until  it  was  past, 
or  would  have  gone  to  the  spot  to 
investigate  it  more  particularly,  but 
my  neighbor  is  a  responsible  man, 
and  I  was  busy  at  the  end  of  that 
flow,  basswood  coming  at  the  same 
time. 

I  did  not  find  any  honey  of  a 
spurious  nature  or  bad  taste  in  the 
combs  from  which  we  extracted  a 
few  days  afterwards  ;  it  all  tasted  like 
basswood  and  clover  mixed. 

That  was  a  mile  or  more  east  of  us, 
and  at  the  same  date  IJ^  miles  west, 
another  neighbor  reported  that  bees 
were  at  work  for  several  mornings 
(from  7  to  9  o'clock  mostly)  on  a  wal- 
nut tree  so  plentifully  that  bethought 
there  was  a  swarm  alighting  there, 
and  going  near  by  to  see,  noticed  that 
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the  leaves  of  the  tree  looked  "  shiny 
and  gummy,''  and  the  bees  were  on 
•every  leaf  and  twig.  No  plant-lice 
■were  noticeable.    How  is  that '{ 

White  clover  and  alsike  yielded 
well  here,  but  shortened  up  a  little  by 
the  drouth.  Basswood  was  sliort  and 
sweet,  but  not  a  very  heavy  flow. 
Ooldenrod  may  yield  some  now  that 
rain  has  come  plentifully,  for  the  tirst 
time  in  seven  weeks. 

New  Richmond,  ?  Micti. 


Read  at  the  Indiana  State  Convention. 

Winter  Protection  of  Bees. 


EVA  SCHOLL. 


There  is  perhaps  nothing  connected 
with  the  care  of  bees  that  has  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  anxiety,  study 
and  thought  by  bee-keepers  as  win- 
tering ;  and,  well  it  may,  when  official 
statistics  show,  that  of  78,-526  colonies 
in  this  State  in  the  fall  of  1882,  29,842, 
or  more  than  one-third,  were  dead  by 
April  1, 188.3.  Nor  have  we  fared  any 
worse  than  a  number  of  other  States, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  colo- 
nies kept.  Such  facts  and  figures 
show  that  with  all  our  knowledge  in 
•other  branches  of  business,  successful 
wintering  of  bees  is  an  art  yet  to  be 
learned  by  many  bee-keepers. 

While  there  is  uniformity  in  many 
things  in  the  management  of  bees, 
when  it  comes  to  wintering,  the  plans 
and  methods  given  are  so  many,  and 
so  various,  as  almost  to  distract  the 
beginner.  Uniform  success  will  prob- 
ably never  be  attained  ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible for  all  to  adopt  the  same  plan. 
Let  us  then  tirst  consider  what  a  col- 
ony needs  protection  against. 

The  food  of  the  bee  being  liquid, 
nearly  all  is  exhaled  in  the  form  of 
moisture.  This  passes  off  in  moderate 
weather,  but  in  cold  it  is  condensed 
on  the  comb  and  sides  of  the  hive  in 
the  form  of  frost.  To  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  frost  near  the  cluster, 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  means  for 
warmth  as  well  as  dryness.  With  the 
brood- nest  contracted,  and  a  good 
absorbent  above  the  bees,  we  have, 
perhaps,  the  best  known  way  to 
secure  this ;  sometliing  that  will  re- 
tain the  natural  warmth  of  the  clus- 
ter and  allow  the  moisture  to  escape. 

The  principal  points  embodied  in 
the  plan  of  wintering  here  given,  were 
suggested  .some  twelve  years  ago  by 
our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  J.  S.  Hill, 
of  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio,  and  after  ten 
years  of  uniform  good  success,  I  see 
no  necessity  of  any  essential  change. 

The  hive  I  use  is  thelO-frame  Lang- 
stroih,  having  double  walls  and  bot- 
tom, with  an  open  space  between. 
This  I  consider  of  prime  iaiportance  ; 
not  only  as  a  winter  hive,  but  also  as 
a  protection  against  heat  in  summer, 
as  such  hives  need  no  shade,  the  air- 
space around  the  brood-chamber  pre- 
venting all  danger  of  comb  melting 
down.  The  extra  bottom  with  dead- 
air  space  is  a  safe-guard  against  mois- 
ture from  the  ground.  The  extra 
work  required  on  such  hives  need  not 
cost  over  7.5  cents  each,  and  does  not 
add  iierceptibly  to  their  size.    As  a 


10-frame  hive  is  too  large  for  safe 
wintering,  division-boards  are  used. 
These  are  made  of  two  pieces  of  J^- 
inch  lumber,  with  air-space  between. 
Division-boards  do  not  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  hive  by  %  inch.  Eight 
frames  give  suflicient  space  for  the 
strongest  colonies.  When  chaff  di- 
vision-boards are  used,  there  is  room 
for  only  six  or  seven  frames.  Every 
brood  comb  has  two  half-inch  tin 
tubes  through  it  for  winter  passages. 
Five  or  six  sticks,  half-inch  square, 
are  placed  across  the  frames,  and  a 
woolen  blanket  lined  with  muslin  is 
then  put  on.  The  blanket  should  fit 
so  closely  all  around  that  not  a  bee 
can  get  above  it.  A  stretcher  made 
of  burlap  tacked  on  a  light  frame, 
that  drops  loosely  into  the  upper  box, 
and  rests  on  four  short  nails  a  half 
inch  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  box, 
allows  the  box  to  be  lifted  off  when 
filled  with  packing. 

My  experience  is  that  dry  beech 
leaves  make  the  best  packing.  The 
box  should  not  be  more  than  ?^  full. 
Chaff  is  inclined  to  retain  moisture. 
A  little  ventilation  over  the  packing 
is  necessary  to  allow  the  escape  of 
moisture  constantly  arising  from  the 
bees.  This  is  secured  by  slightly 
raising  the  cover.  Ttie  entrance  is 
tightly  closed  with  a  long  block  hav- 
ing a  small  notch  about  J^nch  square, 
cut  in  the  under  side.  Four  inches 
above  this  entrance  is  an  inch  hole, 
so  protected  with  a  slide  as  to  prevent 
a  direct  draft  into  the  hive.  Sleet 
and  ice  cannot  close  this  upper  en- 
trance. Straw  or  refuse  hay  is  packed 
under  the  hive  at  the  first  approach 
of  cold  weather  ;  and  a  portable  fence 
V4  feet  high  is  erected  for  a  wind- 
break. 

It  is  very  important  that  all  prep- 
arations for  winter  be  made  early, 
before  the  weather  becomes  too  cool 
for  bees  to  fly.  Bees  are  very  sensi- 
tive to  the  first  cold,  and  it  is  very 
injurious  to  disturb  them  by  any 
manipulations  or  feeding  after  they 
have  entered  dormancy,  or  their  nat- 
!  ural  period  of  rest. 
i     Lyons'  Station. o  Ind. 


Boone  and  Hendricks  Co,  Convention, 


The  joint  association  of  bee-keepers 
of  Boone  and  Hendricks  Counties, 
Ind.,  met  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
James  Cattersou.of  Hendricks  county 
on  June  Kl,  and  was  organized  by 
electing  Ora  Knowlton,  of  Boone, 
President;  Nathaniel  Gossett,  of 
Hendricks,  and  W.  H.  Higgins,  of 
Boone  county,  Vice-Presidents  ;  and 
John  Lingerman,  of  Hendricks  coun- 
ty, Secretary.  After  some  prelimi- 
nary business  the  association  ad- 
journed to  dinner,  which  consisted  of 
a  bountiful  supply  of  the  good  things 
that  the  ladies  of  this  association 
know  how  to  prepare,  and  the  society 
is  much  indebted  to  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Catterson  in  making 
the  meeting  both  useful  and  pleasant. 
The  lirst  business  after  dinner  was  to 
select  the  place  for  the  next  meeting, 
which  will  be  held  at  Elie  Smith's, 


Boone  county,  near  Fayette,  on  the 
third  Thursday  of  September  next. 

Mr.  Catterson's  bee-house  was  one' 
of  the  attractions  of  the  meeting. 

The  members  took  a  lively  part  in 
the  discussions,  and  Miss  Martha  Cox 
read  a  paper  on  "  Tlie  Honey  Bee." 
The  President  gave  an  address  on  the 
general  features  of  bee-keeping.  We 
had  with  us  Mr.  Mason,  of  Putnam 
county,  who  was  full  of  information, 
and  I.  N.  Cotton,  of  Marion  county. 
President  of  the  State  Association, 
who  gave  us  some  of  his  stock  of 
mirth  and  wit.  The  meeting  was  not 
only  useful  but  lively,  often  indulging 
in  applause.  The  social  part  of  the 
meeting  was  more  than  pleasant. 

John  Lingerman,  ,Sec. 

Ora  Knowlton,  Pres. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  JoomaJ. 

My  First  Colony  of  Bees,  etc. 


W.  M.  barnum. 


When  I  was  a  boy  of  10  or  17  years, 
a  friend  offered  me  a  colony  of  bees 
in  an  old-fashioned  box-hive,  if  I 
would  come  and  get  them.  Being 
glad  of  the  chance,  I  accepted  his 
offer,  and  told  him  that  I  would  be 
after  them  the  next  morning.  On  the 
morrow,  bright  and  early,  taking  one 
of  the  men  with  me,  we  started  with 
the  two-horse  wagon.  Arriving  at 
Mr.  W's  we  found  nobody  astir,  so 
we  went  into  the  apiary  of  perhaps  15 
to  20  colonies,  and  picking  out  the 
heaviest  hive,  we  covered  it  with  an 
old  carpet  and  carried  it  to  the  wagon. 
The  roads  at  that  time  of  the  year 
were  in  a  terrible  condition,  so  we 
drove  over  into  Mr.  W's  meadow, 
which  extended  almost  half  way  to 
our  place,  and  arrived  home  all  right. 

Taking  a  large  round  fence-post  we 
drove  it  into  the  ground  (a  few  rods 
back  of  the  house),  and  sawing  it  off 
about  2  feet  above  the  ground,  we 
securely  nailed  a  board  to  it,  which 
was  perhaps  .5  or  6  inches  wider  than 
the  hive.  Putting  the  hive  upon 
this,  I  imagined  that  my  "  trials  and 
tribulations  were  o'er;"  but  no.  I 
soon  found  to  my  regret  that  they  had 
but  just  begun.  Rolling  a  log  up 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  hive,  I  sat 
down  to  watch  those  "  blessed  bees." 
I  had  not  been  seated  five  minutes 
before  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  short  of  stores  and  needed 
a  little  help.  I  had  arisen,  and  per- 
haps taken  three  or  four  steps  towards 
the  house,  when  a  bee  lit  on  my  left 
ear.  That  bee  died  very  suddenly, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  that  that  colony 
was  a  present,  etc.,  there  might  have 
"  suHthin  "  happened  to  "  that."  But 
I  gave  them  some  sugar  syrup,  and 
called  up  a  lot  of  robber  bees,  and  in 
my  attempt  to  rescue  the  dish  of 
syrup,  I  got  stung  again.  Along  to- 
wards night  it  commenced  to  snow, 
and  the  next  morning  the  number  of 
dead  bees  around  that  hive  was 
astonishing. 

I  did  not  get  over  a  pound  of  sur- 
plus honey  that  year,  and  only  one 
swarm ;  two  went  to  the  woods.  I 
often  laugh  as  I  think  of  those  days. 
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and  how  proud  I  was  of  my  first 
colony.  But  now,  how  changed  I 
•Since  tlie  advpiit  of  the  movable- 
franoe  hives  bee-lteeping  has  taken  a 
wonderful  step  forward,  and  is  to-day 
one  of  the  most  promising  industries 
mankind  has  yet  discovered. 

1  think  that  any  one  of  Mr.  Doolit- 
tle's  articles  is  worth  many  times 
the  price  of  the  Bee  Journal.  I 
wish  that  he  would  give  his  plan  of 
wintering  bees. 

I  notice  on  page  474,  Mr.  M.  L. 
Spencer's  reference  to  my  query  con- 
cerning ants  in  the  hives  (Query,  No. 
279).  He  says  :  "  Our  common  kero- 
sene oil,  the  kind  burned  in  lamps, 
will  kill  them,  eggs  and  all."  Yes,  I 
do  not  doubt  it  at  all,  and  I  should 
think  it  would  kill  the  bees  too.  I 
find  Mr.  G.  VV.  Demaree's  remedy 
quite  effective,  viz  :  wet  salt.  1  tried 
it  the  day  I  received  the  paper,  and 
to-day  there  is  not  an  ant  to  be  seen. 
I  was  surprised  at  Prof.  Cook's  an- 
swer, i.  e.,  "  I  And  it  easy  to  dislodge 
them  by  simply  brushing  them  off." 
I  had  tried  that  several  times  before 
sending  my  query,  but  somehow  they 
would  always  be  there  when  I  after- 
wards examined  the  hives. 

Angelica,  p  N.  Y. 


Read  at  the  Maine  Convention. 


Laliel  all  yonr  Honey, 


X.TMAN  F.  ABBOTT. 


There  are  important  points  of  con- 
sideration constantly  arising  in  prac- 
tical apiculture.  The  question  of 
honey-production  in  Maine  or  New 
England,  is  no  longer  one  of  doubt, 
and  that  to  a  profitable  degree.  As 
the  business  has  become  better  un- 
derstood, and  bee-keepers  have  been 
willing  to  devote  the  study,  time  and 
care  that  this  somewhat  peculiar 
business  demands,  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess, honey-production  has  been  fairly 
remunerative.  The  highest  success 
in  any  branch  of  industry  as  measured 
by  the  present  standard,  is  only  at- 
tained by  the  application  of  strictly 
business  principles  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts  and  rela- 
tions bearing  upon  that  particular 
branch  of  productive  industry. 

In  the  matter  of  honey-production 
the  Maine  bee-keepers,  as  well,  in 
fact,  as  the  producers  of  honey  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  have  some  ad- 
verse influences  to  contend  with. 
Before  the  management  of  bees  and 
the  adaptation  of  implements  suited 
to  the  best  manner  of  manipulating 
the  hive  and  the  production  of  honey 
were  so  well  known  as  now,  what 
honey  was  produced  found  ready  sales 
at  good  prices,  and  the  supply  was 
never  half  adequate  to  the  demand. 
Those  days,  however,  have  passed. 
In  common  with  all  branches  of  in- 
dustry, apiculture  has  made  wonder- 
ful strides  in  the  way  of  improvements 
in  all  features  connected  with  the 
business. 

While  good  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  matter  of  producing  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  hive,  there  have  been 
influences  at  work,  modifying  to  some 
extent  the  relation  of  production  of 


hive  products  to  the  market.  We  have 
fallen  upon  an  age  of  adulteration.  It 
is  surprising  and  alarming  to  contem- 
plate the  extent  the  adulteration  of 
foods  has  assumed.  Not  only  that, 
but  in  the  case  of  honey  the  most 
absurd  statements  have  been  invent- 
ed, and  these  circulated  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  Tliis  has 
created  a  prejudice  and  mistrust  in 
the  minds  of  the  reading  public  re- 
garding the  purity  and  genuineness 
even  of  comb  honey. 

We  have  reasons  for  saying  that 
Maine  honey,  like  most  of  her  pro- 
ductions, excels  in  the  market.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  we  do  not  produce 
enough  of  it.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  past  season  where  we  produced 
one  ton  of  honey,  two  tons  could  as 
well  have  been  harvested,  had  the 
requisite  number  of  colonies  of  bees 
been  on  hand  to  gather  it. 

This  matter  of  selling  pure  honey 
will  soon  stand  on  a  Urm  foundation, 
if  bee-keepers  take  the  right  course. 
The  time  is  not  far  away  when  the 
man  who  will  not  label  his  goods  so 
as  to  equivocally  declare  their  honest 
contents,  will  beg  for  a  market. 

Honey,  like  butter,  must  be  sold  on 
its  merits.  We  are  educating  the  pub- 
lic up  to  nice  distinctions  in  the  mat- 
ter of  domestic  articles.  It  is  but  a 
few  years,  comparatively,  since  one 
man's  butter  discriminated  in  the 
matter  of  price  over  another's  dairy. 
The  same  was  true  with  honey,  and 
largely  that  is  the  case  now.  But  the 
educated  bee-keeper  knows,  and  a 
discriminating  public  is  beginning  to 
find  it  out,  that  all  honey  is  not  the 
same  in  taste,  color,  texture  and 
purity.  It  is  sate  to  say  each  apiary 
in  Maine  may,  as  a  general  rule,  make 
at  least  three  qualities  of  extracted 
honey  during  the  season. 

As  I  have  intimated,  bee-keepers 
should  put  their  names  upon  every 
package  of  honey  sent  to  the  retailer, 
in  a  plain,  conspicuous  manner,  so  as 
to  carry  conviction  that  the  contents 
of  the  package  are  just  what  it  prom- 
ises to  be — a  pure  product  of  the  bee- 
hive. In  this  way  prejudice  will  be 
overcome,  and  faith  in  the  honest 
bee-keeper  be  established. 

Lewiston,  p  Maine. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 

We  supply  the  American  Bee  Journal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  ^ves  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  pi-epaid. 

Price  of  both.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal  1  00 . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  CO..  1  75 

Bee-Keepers'  Magazine 2  00 . .  1  75 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  00..  1  75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00,.  1  75 

Texas  Bee  Journal 2  00..  175 

The  7  above-named  papers  6  50..  5  50 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25..  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman)... 2  00..  175 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..  1  75..  1  60 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth)..  ..3  00..  2  00 
Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. .  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00..  3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 150..  1  30 

Heddou's  book,  ''Success,"..  1  50      1  40 


Local  Convention  Directory. 


188«.  Time  and  place  of  Meeting. 

Aufj.  31.— Stark  Cnunty.  at  ranton,  O. 

Mark  'I'horaMim,  Sec,  Canton,  O. 

Sept  4.— Sheboygan  (■<..   itt  Sheboytfnn  Falls. Wis. 
Mattie  B,  ThonJiis  Sec,  Shebo>tiJin  Fails.  Wis. 

Oct.  7.— Wis.  Lake  Shore  Center,  at  Kiel.  Wis, 

Ferd  Zastrow,  See..  Milihnine,  Wis, 

Oct.  12-14.— North  American,  at  Indlanapolls.lnd. 
F.  L.  DouKherty,  Sec,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Oct,  1»,  au.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  SterlinK,  Ilia, 
J,  M.  Hambaunh.  Sec,  Sprlnn.  Ills. 

Deo.  1,  2.— Michienn  state,  at  YpsilantI,  Mich. 

H.  D.  CuttinK,  Sec,  Clinton,  Mich. 

^~  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Secre- 
larles  are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetinKs.— ED, 


Bee-Killers.— Wm.  H.  Smith,  Cen- 
treville,o+  Ind.,  writes  : 

I  send  some  insects  that  kill  bee.s 
by  the  hundreds  when  they  gather 
honey  from  my  sweet  clover.  I  have 
not  seen  them  any  place  else.  They 
catch  them  and  suck  the  honey  out  of 
the  bees.    What  are  they  "i* 

[These  insects  are  Asilus  Missou- 
riensis,  commonly  called  bee-killers. 
They  are  very  destructive  enemies  of 
the  bees,  quick  on  the  wing,  and  not 
easily  captured.  We  have  a  collec- 
tion of  over  100  different  kinds  of 
these  bee-killers  in  our  Museum. — 
Ed.1 


No  Swarms  and  No  Honey.— M.W. 

Shepherd,  Rochester,  5  O.,  on  July  29, 

1886,  says  : 

I  can  record  a  total  failure  in  bee- 
keeping here  this  season.  We  have 
had  no  swarms  and  have  obtained  no 
honey.  Basswood  and  white  clover 
never  looked  more  prosperous,  but 
failed  to  secrete  nectar.  Some  colo- 
nies have  not  as  much  honey  in  the 
hives  as  they  had  the  last  of  May. 
Nuclei  have  to  be  fed  to  keep  them 
from  starving. 


Cause   of  Paralyzed    Bees.— F.  J. 

McConoughey,   Ililliard,  p  Mich.,   on 
July  30, 1886,  writes  : 

Seeing  in  the  Bee  Journal,  of 
July  14  a  query  in  regard  to  paralyzed 
bees,  I  thought  that  perhaps  I  might 
throw  a  little  light  on  the  subject. 
The  description  of  those  bees'  actions 
exactly  tallies  with  the  actions  of 
bees  posioned  by  working  on  Digitalis 
—the  "  foxglove "  of  our  flower- 
gardens.  Some  years  ago  I  saw  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  foxglove  a 
few  miles  away  from  here,  and  of 
course  must  have  some  in  my  flower- 
garden.  We  got  them,  and  in  due 
time  they  blossomed,  but  they  never 
got  the  chance  to  do  so  again,  in  our 
yard.  The  bees  do  not  always  get 
home    to   die,  some   of   them  dying 
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before  they  can  set  out  of  the  flower. 
If  there  is  Digitalis  growing  in  flower- 
gardens  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
querist.  I  dare  say  that  he  will  And,  if 
he  watches,  that  his  bees  have  visited 
them. 


One  of  the  Goldenrods.— Fred  F. 
Kockwell,  Leonard  d  Texas,  on  July 
29,  1886,  writes : 

I  enclose  a  small  sprig  of  a  flower 
that  bees  are  fairly  "booming"  on 
just  now.  It  is  very  thick  on  a  large 
grass  farm  near  us.  Will  you  kindly 
give  me  the  name  of  it  V 

[It  is  one  of  the  many  goldenrods 
(SoUdago),  exquisite  in  appearance, 
and  excellent  for  honey.— Ed.] 


Season  in  Southern  New  York.— J. 

II.    Andre,   Lockwood,?  N.    Y.,    on 
July  30, 1886,  says : 

The  honey  harvest  this  season  be- 

fan  the  earliest  in  Southern  New 
'ork  of  any  year  since  1865,  and  con- 
tinued good  until  July  1,  when  the 
extreme  hot  weather  shut  off  all 
resources  by  which  the  bees  could 
obtain  honey;  since  that  time  they 
have  barely  made  a  living.  In  fact, 
one  colony  which  I  had  made  by 
division,  and  given  the  old  queen  with 
but  little  honey  and  two  frames  of 
brood,  I  fed  for  fear  they  could  not 
gather  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
brood.  I  suppose  some  are  looking 
forward  for  a  good  yield  of  surplus 
from  buckwheat,  etc.  Now  I  hope 
they  will  not  be  disappointed,  but  I 
sum  it  up  in  this  way  all  through  this 
poor  honey  yield  :  The  colonies,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  strong- 
est, are  weak,  containing  only  about 
half  as  many  bees  as  they  should  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  if  we  get 
a  few  weeks  of  good  honey  weather, 
which  I  think  we  will,  as  everything 
is  favorable  now,  the  first  thing  the 
bees  will  do  will  be  to  build  up  in 
numbers,  and  that  will  take  nearly  all 
of  the  honey  gathered.  Add  to  this 
an  early  frost  (and  we  are  almost  cer- 
tain of  one  this  season,  as  when  the 
chestnuts  blossom  late  we  always  get 
an  early  frost),  and  the  outlook  is  not 
favorable.  I  do  not  doubt  but  what 
many  June  swarms  will  not  gather 
enough  for  winter  stores,  especially  if 
hived  without  foundation.  I  have 
already  begun  to  build  up  the  few 
weak  colonies  1  have,  as  I  think  it 
is  tar  better  to  do  it  now  and  know  it 
is  well  done,  than  wait  until  late  in 
the  fall  and  do  it  then. 


Teasel  Honey.— C.  A.  Camp,Paines- 
ville,d  O.,  writes : 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Doolittle  and  teasel 
honev,  I  would  say  that  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  give  it  up  in  this  manner. 
Now  I  assert  that  not  one  apiarist  in 
one  hundred  knows  that  Mr.  D.  has 
"  from  4  to  6  weeks  "  of  honey-flow 
from  teasel.  When  he  makes  the 
statement  of  13.5  pounds  of  comb  honey 
per  colony,  as  he  does  in  his  circular, 
without  stating  that  it  came  in  part 
from  teasel,  it  is  certainly  misleading. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  D's 
articles  are  sometimes  copied  into 
agricultural  papers,  and  are  read  by 
those  who  are  not  apiarists,  and  when 
such  yields  of  honey  are  stated  with- 
out mentioning  the  source,  it  induces 
many  to  embark  in  the  business,  and 
only  half-yields  of  honey  can  be  the 
result.  The  whole  truth  should  be 
told.  On  page  4.58  the  editor  stated 
that  in  1877  the  "Thurber  Gold 
Medal "  was  awarded  to  Mr.  D.  on 
teasel  honey,  and  the  bee-papers  made 
the  fact  known  "  at  the  time  "  Why, 
Mr.  Editor,  do  you  not  know  that 
within  nine  years  thousands  of  api- 
arists have  been  made,  and  many, 
very  many,  have  been  born  since 
1877  V  and  I  fail  to  see  how  it  could 
have  remained  anything  except  a 
profound  "  secret "  to  all  these  people, 
and  I  shall  do  the  best  possible  to  let 
the  cat  out. 

[This  "  secret  "  business  and  "  let- 
ting the  cat  out  "  is  perfect  nonsense. 
Those  who  were  made  apiarists  or 
born  since  1877  are  not  the  complain- 
ants now.  We  have  requested  Mr. 
Doolittle  to  tell  all  he  knows  about 
Teasel  as  a  honey-producer,  and  his 
article  will  be  published  next  week. — 
Ed.I 


Bee-Bunglers.  —  C.     W. 

Bradford, c$  Iowa,  on  Aug. 
writes  : 


Dayton,. 

2,    1886,^ 


Shipping  Bees.— A.  Carder,  Varna, 

0  N.  Y.,  asks  the  following  : 

1.  What  kind  of  a  car  is  the  best  to 
ship  bees  in,  a  grain  or  a  stock  car  ? 

1  want  to  ship  about  Sept.  10.  2.  Will 
wire-cloth  over  the  top  of  the  hives 
give  bees  enough  ventilation  when 
shipping  them  V 

1 .  A  grain  car  is  best ;  an  open  car 
would  admit  too  much  soot  and  dust. 
Pack  them  so  that  the  frames  are 
parallel  with  the  track. 

2.  Remove  the  cover,  and  put  three 
strips  across  the  frames  oyer  the  wire- 
cloth  for  ventilation.  If  the  hives 
have  porticos,  nail  wire-cloth  over 
them,  leaving  the  entrance  from  the 
frames  to  the  portico  open. — Ed.] 


Severe  Drouth.— D.  J.  Myers,  Re- 
public,5  O.,  on  July  26, 1886,  writes : 

We  had  a  splendid  season  for  bees 
in  this  locality  until  July  10,  but  the 
continual  drouth  throughout  July 
scorched  all  the  white  clover.  We 
have  had  three  heavy  honey  harvests, 
fruit-bloom,  white  clover  and  bass- 
wood.  These  are  our  honey-produc- 
ing flowers.  ]>ees  are  now  beginning 
to  work  on  corn-tassel  blossoms  and 
pumpkin  blossoms.  I  put  out  on  the 
summer  stands  21  colonies;  increased 
to  36,  sold  6,  and  have  30  left.  I  ex- 
pect 1,000  pounds  of  comb  honey.  I 
took  off  from  one  hive  June  29,  80 
pounds,  and  expect  40  more.  Ex- 
tracted honey  is  of  very  slow  sale  in 
our  market.  Comb  honey  is  selling 
from  10  to  13  cents  per  pound.  We 
do  not  expect  much  fall  honey,  as  we 
had  no  rain  for  six  weeks  to  do  any 
good. 


I  might  say,  as  the  general  report 
goes,  that  everything  is  drying  up,  so 
there  is  no  prospects  for  a  fall  crop. 
Fire  will  run  through  the  grass  in  the 
pastures.  We  have  had  the  greatest 
drouth  ever  known  here.  I  think  tlie 
bees  get  a  little  honey-dew,  which 
may  be  beneficial,  by  cleaning  out 
some  of  the"  one-horse  bee-bunglers" 
who  rush  their  honey  into  the  market 
early,  all  at  once,  and  at  any  price, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  skilled  and 
posted  apiarist. 


Honey  Crop  Almost  a  Failure.— H. 

R.  Boardman,  East  Townsend,5  O., 
on  Aug.  2, 1886,  writes  : 

This  has  been  the  poorest  season  for 
honey  in  this  locality  ever  known. 
The  season  opened  unusually  promis- 
ing, but  a  severe  drought  and  cool 
nights  ruined  the  surplus  yield.  The 
brood-chambers  are  unusually  heavy. 
In  several  of  my  apiaries  surplus  is  a 
total  failure.  I  have  hundreds  of 
colonies  that  have  not  gathered  a 
pound  of  surplus  honey,  or  had  any 
increase.  I  am  very  sure  that  the 
early  reports  have  given  a  false  esti- 
mate of  the  honey  crop  in  the  country. 
I  think  it  will  be  found  to  be  very 
poor,  and  in  many  places  a  total 
failure.  A  little  honey-dew  has  made 
its  appearance  in  some  places,  but  not 
sufticient  as  yet  to  do  any  harm. 


An  Absconding  Swarm.— Lawrence 
Beleal,  Cassadaga,  p  N.  Y.,  writes: 

On  June  16  a  swarm  issued  while  I 
was  away,  and  left  for  parts  un- 
known;  but  strange  to  say  on  tlie 
next  day  they  came  back  and  setl  led 
on  a  hive  that  had  a  colony  in  it.  I 
looked  them  over,  and  found  tliey 
were  queenless.  The  colony  they 
issued  from  did  not  swarm  again. 


Fall  Honey  Bloom  a  Failure.— J. 

N.     Arnold,    Richmond, Os  Iowa,   on 
Aug.  2, 1886,  writes  : 

Bees  wintered  very  successfully  in 
this  locality  last  winter.  I  had  2.5 
colonies  on  the  summer  stands  in  the 
Quinby  hive  ;  they  increased  to  .50 
colonies,  and  got  4,000  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted honey  from  white  clover  and 
linden.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be 
much  fall  honey  ;  it  is  very  dry.  We 
have  not  had  a  good  rain  for  ten 
weeks. 


Are  Bees  Animals?- J.  O.  Shear- 
man, New  Richmond,?  Mich.,  on 
July  26,  1886,  writes  : 

Mine  are  taxed  in  this  way  :  I  re- 
port to  the  supervisor  so  many  sec- 
ond-hand hives  worth,  say  $1  each  on 
an  average,  with  one  bee  in  each  over 
six  months  old  worth  from  .50  cents 
up  to  $3  (but  few  $3  ones) ;  average, 
say  $1.50.  Last  spring  he  put  them 
all  at  $2  each,  as  all  property  of  that 
kind  was  low.  I  do  not  want  to  shirk 
responsibility  as  a  tax  payer,  and  my 
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principal  business  is  in  tlie  bee-line. 
The  Michigan  law  states  expressly 
that  no  animal  less  than  six  months 
old  shall  be  taxed,  or  rather  all  over 
six  months  shall,  and  all  my  bees  but 
the  queen  are  less  than  six  months 
old.  Are  bees  animals  V  Well,  they 
are  not  vegetable  or  mineral.  Are 
chickens  animals  V  And  are  they 
taxable  ? 


Drouth  Broken.— C.  P.  Dow,  Cov- 
ington, S  Neb.,  on  Aug.  2,  ISSii,  writes: 

I  have  about  ISO  colonies  of  bees. 
We  have  no  white  clover  here,  and  so 
depend  wholly  on  wild  forage  for  our 
honey,  such  as  willow,  box-elder, 
sweet-elder,  sumac,  goldenrod,  etc. ; 
the  latter  is  our  main  dependence,  as 
it  yields  bountifully,  if  not  nipped  by 
frost.  Our  drouth  of  over  4a  days  is 
at  last  broken  by  frequent  showers, 
and  I  expect  to  see  an  abundant  yield 
from  goldenrod,  although  my  bees 
have  done  remarkably  well  so  far.  I 
have  taken  off  a  good  quantity  of  as 
tine  a  quality  of  honey  as  can  be  found 
in  Sioux  City,  white  clover  not  ex- 
cepted. 


Peculiar  Season.— AVilber  G.  Fish, 
Ithaca.©  N.  Y.,  on  Aug.  2,  1886, 
writes : 

Tlie  season  here  has  been  a  peculiar 
one.  White  clover  bloomed  very  pro- 
fusely, but  the  drouth  was  so  severe 
that  no  honey  was  secreted,  and 
apiaries  depending  solely  upon  that 
for  early  honey,  have  no  surplus. 
Alsike  yielded  sparingly  ;  1  have  ex- 
tracted an  average  of  2.5  pounds  per 
colony  from  it,  and  bees  are  now 
working  upon  its  second  bloom.  Bass- 
wood  is  an  entire  failure.  The  late 
rains  have  brought  on  buckwheat,  and 
the  indications  are  favorable  for  a 
good  yield  from  it. 


Not  Much  Basswood  Honey,  etc.— 

S.  S.  Sleeper,  H(illand,*oN.  Y.,  writes; 

The  honey  crop  in  this  county  is 
light.  There  is  no  basswood  honey 
compared  with  what  we  generally 
have  ;  only  about  one-third  of  a  crop. 
The  American  Bee  Journal  is  a 
welcome  me.ssenger  every  week.  I 
could  not  think  of  keeping  bees  with- 
out it.  What  an  inestimable  beneUt 
it  has  been  to  the  bee-keepers  of 
America.  It  has  placed  apiculture  in 
in  this  country  on  a  firm  basis,  so  that 
it  can  be  relied  upon  as  a  pursuit. 


Unwise  Bee-Keepers.— A.  W.  risk, 
Buslmell,to  Ills.,  on  Aug.  2,  1S86, 
writes  : 

Bees  in  this  locality  that  were  prop- 
erly managed  did  remarkably  well  the 
foreiiart  of  the  season,  and  honey  was 
abundant.  Some  bee-keepers  sold 
their  honey  too  soon  and  flooded  our 
Bushnell  market— some  selling  as  low 
as  .5  cents  per  pound  for  extracted, 
and  10  cents  a  pound  for  nice  comb 
honey.  I  think  this  is  doing  them- 
selves a  wrong,  and  damaging  to  the 
bee-business.  But  it  has  been  very 
dry  for  the  last  four  or  live  weeks,  and 


bees  are  doing  nothing,  and  the  price 
of  honey  is  advancing,  for  there  is  no 
show  for  a  fall  lioney  crop  unless  we 
have  heavy  rains  immediately. 


The  Chapman  Honey-Plant.— T.  F. 

Bingham,  Abronia,  ?  Mich.,  on  Aug. 

2,  1886,  says ; 

I  send  you  a  half-open  head  of  the 
Chapman  honey-plant.  It  isa  wonder- 
ful attraction  to  the  bees.  My  plants 
have  one  or  more  bees  on  every  open 
head  from  morn  till  dark.  Their  hum 
is  constant  among  my  fifty  plants.  I 
have  never  seen  a  plant  half  so  fre- 
quented before. 


Hunting  Bees;  in  the  Woods.— F. 

H.  Webster,  Lynn,^  Mass.,  on  Aug. 
2, 1886,  writes  to  us  asking  for  infor- 
mation concerning  the  capture  of 
bees  in  the  woods.  Several  others 
have  asked  for  similar  information, 
and  as  we  have  had  no  experience  in 
that  line,  we  will  let  Mr.  F.  M.  John- 
son, an  experienced  bee-hunter,  give 
his  methods  as  follows : 

You  require  a  small  box,  which  can 
be  made  of  any  kind  of  wood.  The 
box  is  of  a  slanting  shape,  and  should 
be  made  according  to  the  following 
dimensions:  Bottom,  4x6  inches; 
sides,  4  inches  at  one  end,  beveled 
down  to  IJ^  inches  at  the  other;  end 
pieces,  one,  4x4  inches,  the  other  114 
deep  by  4  inches  long.  The  top  should 
be  a  separate  piece,  and  made  as  fol- 
lows :  Width,  4  inches,  whole  length 
12  inches  ;  cutting  down  4  inches  on 
end  for  handle,  and  inserting  a  glass 
3x1  inches,  flush  with  the  under  side 
at  the  other  end,  as  near  the  end  as 
convenient. 

The  box  should  contain  a  piece  of 
honey  comb  about  IM  inches  in 
thickness,  which  should  be  scented 
with  beebait  (the  directions  for  mak- 
ing this  are  given  below),  covering 
the  bottom  of  the  box.  Taking  the 
box  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  cover  in 
the  right,  and  approaching  the  bee 
while  at  work  on  ttie  flower  or  shrub, 
you  insert  the  box  under  the  bee,  and 
quickly  putting  the  cover  on  the  top 
(in  such  a  manner  that  the  light  can 
shine  in),  you  have  the  bee  secure  in 
the  box  ;  then  put  the  box  on  a  stake  3 
or  4  feet  high,  taking  care  not  to  jar 
the  box  more  than  necessary.  Then 
shove  the  cover  down  so  as  to  shut 
out  the  light  from  the  glass,  when  the 
bee  will  go  to  work  on  the  honey, 
which  can  be  ascertained  by  holding 
the  ear  to  the  box,  as  it  will  cease  its 
"  humming  "  as  soon  as  it  commences 
on  the  comb.  Then  the  cover  can  be 
taken  off  and  the  bee  will  remain  on 
the  honey.  Then  take  a  position 
where  you  can  have  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  box  and  its  surroundings, 
and  wait  for  the  bee  to  come  out, 
which  it  will  do  in  from  one  to  three 
minutes,  and  commence  circling  in 
the  air,  gradually  enlarging  the  circles 
until  it  finds  its  latitude,  at  which  it 
will  immediately  start  in  a  direct  line 
for  its  home,  and  here  care  must  be 
taken  to  accurately  mark  the  direc- 


tion it  goes.  You  must  now  wait  for 
a  short  time,  when  the  bee  will  return 
and  re-enter  the  box,  which  it  will  re- 
peat as  long  as  the  box  remains.  If 
the  tree  should  be  near  by,  the  other 
bees  will  accompany  it  on  its  second 
or  third  return  ;  if  at  a  great  distance 
it  will  take  a  longer  period  for  the 
bees  to  "  double  up." 

If  you  have  gotten  15  or  20  bees  at 
work  on  the  line  you  can  safely  take 
the  box  to  a  point  as  far  distant,  in 
the  course  the  bee  has  taken,  as  you 
choose,  being  careful  not  to  pass 
where  the  bee  is  likely  to  tree,  as  they 
will  not  follow  the  other  way.  Now, 
open  the  box  again,  and  if  you  are  on 
the  line  the  bees  will  f5nd  it  in  a  very 
few  minutes.  If  they  do  not  you  will 
know  that  you  are  off  the  line,  or  have 
passed  the  tree,  and  should  move 
your  box  to  a  point  that  you  know  is 
on  the  line.  This  is  to  be  repeated 
until  you  run  the  bee  to  its  tree. 

If  you  have  but  a  few  bees  it  will  be 
necessary  to  shut  them  in  the  box 
and  move  them  in  this  manner  from 
30  to  60  rods  at  a  time,  then  open  your 
box  and  wait  for  them  to  go  and  re- 
turn. This  is  to  be  repeated  until 
you  have  found  the  tree. 

Cross  lining  is  important.  If  any- 
thing should  prevent  you  from  follow- 
ing the  bee  in  a  direct  line  from  where 
you  lirst  start  it,  you  can  move  the 
box  a  distance  to  the  right  or  left  and 
start  it  again,  by  which  means  you 
can  centre  the  bee  on  some  prominent 
object,  whereby  you  can  invariably 
locate  the  tree  within  a  radius  of  .5  or 
6  rods. 

Half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  annls 
mixed  with  a  half  dozen  drops  of  oil 
of  organum,  to  be  kept  in  an  air-tight 
bottle. 

Instead  of  using  honey  in  your  box, 
put  a  quantity  of  granulated  sugar  in 
a  bottle  and  dissolve  it  with  cold 
water  until  it  becomes  a  thick  syrup, 
and  fill  the  comb  in  the  box  with  this 
liquid,  which  is  better  than  the  real 
honey. 

[A  pair  of  climbers  is  quite  neces- 
sary when  climbing  trees,  and  a  rope 
tied  around  the  waist  with  which  to 
draw  up  the  desired  tools.  The  limb 
or  tree  should  be  cut  ofiE  above  the 
hollow  containing  the  bees,  and  al- 
lowed to  fall.  Then  tie  a  stout  rope 
about  the  log  hive,  pass  it  over  a  limb 
above,  cut  the  hive  off  and  lower  it  to 
the  ground.  Let  it  there  remain  an 
hour  or  so,  or  until  sun-down,  when 
the  bees  will  have  found  and  entered 
the  hive  again.  Then  cover  the  en- 
trance with  wire  cloth,  take  it  away, 
and  then  transfer  the  bees  in  the 
usual  way  to  a  frame  hive.— Ed.] 

Convention  Notices. 


tW  The  Cortland  Dnlon  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  a  basket  picnic  at  Little  ITork,  N'. 
Y..on  WedDesday,  Aut'.  IK.  i88fi.  All  interested 
in  bee-culture,  with  their  families,  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  and  have  a  gooA  time. 

D.  T.  SHATTUCK,  Sec.  Homer,  N.  Y. 


^"  The  next  meeting  of  the  Stark  County  Bee- 
Keepers'  Society  will  be  held  in  Grange  Hall,  at 
Canton,  O.,  on  Aug.  31,  i«»6.     M.  Thomson,  Sec. 
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Yucca  Bruslies  are  employed  for  re- 
moving bees  from  the  combs.  They  are  a 
soft,  veg-etable  fiber,  and  do  not  irritate  the 
bees.  As  each  separate  fiber  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  handle  as  well  as  the 
brush,     they     are     almost     indestructable. 


Issued  every  Wednesday  by 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

PHOPRIETOItS, 

923&925  WEST  MADISON  ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
At  One  UoUar  a  Vear. 


ALFRED  H.  NEWMAN, 

BUSINESS  MANAGER. 


When  they  beconio  sticky  with  honey,  tbey 
can  be  washed,  and  when  dry,  are  as  good 
as  ever.  The  low  price  at  which  they  are 
sold,  enables  any  bee-keeper  to  have  six  or 
more  of  them,  so  as  to  always  have  one 
handy.  We  can  supply  them  at  5  cents 
each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if  sent  by  mail, 
add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 


^p^^cial  ^otires. 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing  to  this  oflice.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing- money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  ha\ing  no  Post^Office,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


Dr.  Miller's  Book,  "  A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Bee  Journal  for  one 
year,  we  will  club  for  $1.50. 


A  Ne«'  Crate  to  hold  one  dozen  one-pound 
sections  of  honey.— It  has  a  strip  of  glass  on 
each  side,  to  allow  the  honey  to  be  seen.  It 
Is  a  light  and  attractive  package.  As  it  holds 


Sininiliis'  INon-Swarniiii^'  System  is 

the  title  of  a  new  English  bee-book.  The 
author  claims  that  it  will  Inaugurate  a  "new 
era  in  modern  beekeeping,"  and  states  that 
"it  is  based  upon  purely  natural  principles, 
and  is  the  only  system  that  can  ever  be 
relied  upon,  because  no  other  condition 
exists  in  the  economy  of  the  hive  that  can 
be  applied  to  bring  about  the  desired  result 
—a  total  absence  of  any  desire  to  swarm." 
It  contains  64  pages  :  is  well  printed  and 
illustrated.  Price  .50  cents.  It  can  now  be 
obtained  at  this  office. 


TVIieu  Keneivlng  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
JouBN-^i/.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bee  Journal  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions— with  $4.00— 
direct  to  this  office.  It  will  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 
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but  one  tier  of  sections,  no  damage  from  the 
drippings  from  an  upper  tier  can  occur.  We 
can  furnish  the  material,  ready  to  nail,  for 
9ct8.  per  crate.    Glass  13ic.  per  light,  extra. 


Bees  for  Sale.— We  offer  to  sell  a  few 
strong  colonies  of  Italian  bees,  in  ten-frame 
Simplicity  hives,  at  $6.00  each. 


Red  EiabelH  for  one-pound  pails  of 
honey,  size  3x4>^  inches.  —  We  have  just 
gotten  up  a  lot  of  these  Labels,  and  can 
supply  them  at  the  following  prices  :  100 
for  $1.00  ;  2.50  for  $1.-50  ;  500  for  $'-3.00  ;  1,000 
for  $.'^.00 ;  all  with  name  and  address  of 
apiar; ft  printed  on  tbem— by  mail,  postpaid. 


Italian  Queens.— We  have  a  few  un- 
tested queens  which  we  can  send  by  return 
mail.  Three  for  $2.75  ;  si.x  for  $5.00  ;  twelve 
for  $9.00.    For  Tested,  double  the  prices. 


The  Western  W^orld  Guide  and  Hand- 

Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
xrreatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
j.riuting,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
;uid  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
|i  Hit- sending  us  two  n&w  subscribers  besides 
their  own,  with  $3,  for  one  year,  we  vf\\\ 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


The  Convention  History  of  America 

and  the  American  Bee  Journal  for  one 
year,  will  be  clubbed  for  $1.15. 

To  any  One  sending  us  one  neic  sub- 
scriber with  their  own  renewal  (with  $'3. 00), 
we  will  present  a  copy  of  the  new  "Con- 
vention History  of  America." 


^^  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journal 
will  be  sent  free  upon  application.  Anyone 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview, by  sending  the  names  to  this  office, 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 


Frank  Cheshire's  new  book  on  Bees 
and  Bee-Keeping,  can  be  had  at  this  office.— 
Vol.  I,  bound  in  cloth,  $2.50.  postpaid. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 

Office  of  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
Monday.  7  a.  m.,  Aug.  9.  1886. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAGO. 
HONEY.— Prices   are    nominal.      Offers  of    fJ® 
IMC.  Would  be  accepted  ;  yet  I4c.  is  being  asked. 
BEESWAX.-ScHrce  at  lioc. 

R.  A.  BUKNKTT.  iHl  8outh  Water  Hi 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.—  The  present  quotati'ms  are  a» 
follows  :  Fancy  white  como  in  1-lb.  sections,  lotgi 
iiic.  ;  fancy  white  comb  in  i2-lb.  sections,  8C>iiloc  ; 
buckwheat  In  1  and  2-lb. sections.  5<«J8c  ;  extracted 
white  clover,  (ic  ;  extracted,  California,  4^@5c  ; 
extracted.  Southern,  per  gallon,  45  to  55c. 
BEESWAX.-29  to  isc. 

McCauL  &  HiLDRKTH  BROS.,  34  Hudson  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONEY.— One-lb.  sections,  white  clover,  I3@i5c; 
■J-pound  sections,  iU'ti:ic.    Extracted,  6@8c. 
BEESWAX. -li-.  cte.  per  lb. 

Blake  &  kipi.kt.  57  Chatham  Street. 

DETROIT. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  a  little  dull,  fruit  In- 
terfereing  with  the  demand.  Beat  comb  honey  in 
i-lb.  sections,  13c. 

BEESWAX.— Firm  at  L'3c.  for  fair  quality. 

M.  H.  Hunt.,  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— The  demand  for  extracted  honey  has 
been  very  liRht  of  late,  but  it  seems  to  be  improv- 
ing Bradually  for  manufacturing  purposes.  There 
is  considerable  lioney  In  the  hands  of  commission 
merchants,  and  prices  are  very  low— 3^  to  7  eta. 
per  pound  is  the  range  of  prices.  Prices  of  comb 
honey  are  nominal. 

BEESWAX.  -Arrivals  are  good  and  the  demand 
fair.    We  pay  iR^iic.  for  fair  to  choice  yellow. 
C.  F.  MUTH  &  Son.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CJL.BV  ELAND, 
HONEY.— Within  the  last  two  weeks  honey  has 
not  sold  so  readily,  owing  to  the  near  approach  of 
the  new  crop  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  new  pri- 
ces. Best  white,  lib.,  old  honey  moves  slowly  at 
14  cts.;  no  demand  for  J-lbs.  Extracted,  6@7c. 
BEESWAX. -:J2  to  liSc 

A.  C.  KiSNDEL.  115  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY, 

HONEY.— The  receipts  of  new  comb  honey  are 
fair,  with  a  good  demand,  and  light  stock  in  the 
city.  Extracted  is  in  light  demand.  We  quote  : 
v,-ib.  sections,  iHc.  :  white  clover,  l-lb.  I3«iji4c. ; 
dark,  l-lb.,  10@i2c.  ;  white  clover,  2-lb8.,  1  K«l2c.  ; 
dark,  2-Ibs.,  9@l(ic. ;  white  sage  ralifornia,  2-lbs., 
intftiic.  ;  dark.  2-lbs.,  8®9c. ;  extracted  white 
clover,  5@fic. ;  dark,  3@4c.  ;  white  sage  California, 
4«a5c.  ;  dark,  3!^@4e. 

BEKSWAX.-20@22C. 

Cr-KMONS,CLOON  &  Co.,  coF.  4th  &  Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  fairly  supplied  with 
honey,  trade  is  dull,  prices  depressed,  and  the  out- 
look is  for  a  large  production.  Already  some  is 
being  peddled  about  the  city  by  the  producers 
themselves,  demoralizing  the  prices,  which  should 
not  be  done.  We  quote  :  Choice  white  in  1-pound 
sections,  I4(0)ific.;  2-ibs.  13@15c.  Dark  honey  not 
wanted.  Extracted,  white,  in  barrels  and  kegs,  5@ 
7c. ;  in  tin  cans,  <>i'^iJ8c. ;  dark  in  barrels  or  kegs,4®6. 

BEBSWAX.~2,iC. 

A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

H''NEY.— Arrivals  of  honey  have  been  smaller 
In  the  last  week,  as  the  prices  are  so  low  that 
producers  or  owners  cannot  afford  to  sell  without 
a  loss  to  them,  and  they  prefer,  therefore,  to  >tore 
their  honey  either  here  or  in  the  country  for 
better  prices.  The  crop  has  been  represented 
much  larger  than  it  really  is  ;  and  prices  are  im- 
proving a  little,  or  are  at  least  a  little  firmer. 
Some  large  siiles  at  3^  to  4c.  for  choicest  quality 
for  export  have  been  made.  We  quote  iH.  to  Wi~- 
the  latter  for  choicest  quality  In  a  jobbing  way. 
Supplies  are  very  small,  but  soon  they  may  In- 
crease, and  quality  promises  to  be  choice. 

BEESWAX.— According  to  quality,  20(01230. 

SCUACHT  &  LEMCKE.  122-124  Davls  St. 

HONEY.— Prices  are  so  low  that  honey-pro- 
ducers are  holding  back  their  product ;  still  the 
market  Is  well  supplied.  We  quote  :  Comb,  ex- 
tra white.  MWdiHic.  :  off  grades.  i^^faJ7i^c.  Ex- 
tracted,white,  4(t«4'4C.  ;  amber,  3>6{§)3ic.  ;  dark,  3c. 

BEESWAX. -221*  (ai23c. 

O.  B.  SMITH  &  Co..  423  Front  Street. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

HONEY.— Choice  comb,  10(3il2Hc.;  latter  price 
Is  for  choice  white  clover.  Strained,  in  barrels, 
3*-4:cS4c.  E.\tra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  in  No.  1 
pnckages.  M  advance  on  above  prices.  Extracted 
in  barrels. 4'^(«5^.;  in  cans6@7c. 

BEESWAX.— Firm  at  22c  for  prime. 

D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 
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System  and  Success. 

F»~  All  who  intend  to  be  syslematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  shoulil  trot  a  copj  of 
the  Apiary  Register  autl  commence  to  use  it 
the  prices  are  reduced,  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (I'iO  pafresl  $]  00 

"     100  colonies  Ci'-iO  pafree)  123 

"     200  colonies  (420  pajfcs)  1  30 

The  lart?er  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers, 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 


ty  The  St.JoseDti. Mo.  Inter-State  Bee-Keepers' 
AsBociation  will  hold  Its  annual  meeting  on 
Wednesday  evening  of  tiie  Exposition  weeli,  Sep- 
tember 30,  irtHfi.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to 
have  an  Interesting  meeting.  The  place  of  hold- 
ing the  meeting  will  be  published  in  our  local  pa- 
pers on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  a.m. 

E.  T.  Ahhott.  Sec, 


t^~  The  Illinois  Centra)  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  at 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  19-20,  1886.     .1.  M.  Hambauoh,  See. 

ty  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  In 
TpsUanti.  Mlcb.,  on  Dec.  1  and  2,  18Bti. 

H.  D.  CDTTINQ,  See. 


Willi,  sell  400  full  Colonies  of  Bees  in 
lots  to  suit  buyer  ;  or  will  sell  Apiaries 
already  stocked  up.    Now  is  your  time. 
Address,  H.  R.  BO.VRUilIAIV, 

•28Atf  EA.  TOWNSEND.  Huron  Co.,  O. 


Metal  Reversible  Frame  Corners. 

ACKJNO^Vl^EDOSD  by  all  to  be  the  best. 
Can  be  made  to  fit  any  frame  if  exact  width  of 
frame  is  given  when  ordered.  Strong  and  simple 
to  adjust. 

Sample  Cornera.for  I  frame  5ct8.;  for  10,35  cts.; 
for  :i5,  75  cts.  All  Corners  made  %-inch  unles 
otherwise  ordered.       F.  M.  JOHNSON. 

WASHINGTON  DflFOT,  Litchfield  Co.,  CONN. 

"attention,  BEE-KEEPERTT! 

Now  is  the  time  to  Italianize  Cheap. 
Having-  all  my  orders  filleU  to  date,  will 
Bell  Fine  Queens  from  my  well  -  known 
Strains,  at  the  following-  very  low  rates  :  1 
Queen,  80  cts. ;  «  Queens.  $4. 50;  1*2  Queens, 
$8.00;  1  Tested  Queen,  li^l. 50;  6  Tested.  $8; 
1  Select  Tested  Queen.  $2.00.  Safe  arrival 
of  all  Queens  g-uaranteed.  and  Queens  sent 
by  return  mail.  Address, "Wni.  \V.  €AKV, 
:J2Atf  COLERAINE.  MASS. 


HONEY  and  BEES  for  SALE. 

5(\(\f\  POl'IVDS  OF    HONKY,  White 
,UV/"  Clover  and  Bass\vood,  in  1-pound 
Sections.    Also,  lOO  COLONIES  of  Bees 

in  g-ood  hives  ;  ffood  straight  combs,  strong 
with  bees  and  heavy  with  honey— at  $G.UO 
per  Colony.        \VIL.I.IA1TI  BLAKE, 

32A3t      BUCHANAN,  Berrien  Co.,  MICH. 


WANTED! 

500,000  Names. 

EVERY  Poultry.  Bee  or  Pet  Stock  Breeder 
subscribing  for  "The  Poulter"  durinft  the 
next  f«J  days— and  sendtnn  ua  a  listof  not  less  than 
twenty-flve  (25)  bona  ^df.  names  and  addresses  of 
persons  who  are  or  may  be  Interested  in  Poclthy 
(so  that  we  may  send  them  Sample  Copies)— will 
have  his  or  her  name  inserted  in  our  "  Breeder's 
Directnry,"  free  of  chakge. 

To  the  Breeder  nendioe  the  largest  list  of  names 
will  be  presented  a o Jie inch advfrtisement  in  "The 
POULTEU."  for  Six  Months  ;  tci  the  second  largest 
list,  for  F'our  Months  :  to  the  third  lamest  list,  for 
Two  Months  ;  and  to  the  fourth  largest  list,  for 
One  Month,  free  nf  charge. 

This  gives  every  breeder  fwho  subscribes)  a  Free 
"ad"  in  Qur  Brer^der's Column.  "  THE  Poulter" 
oneyearaiwla  chance  for  a  one  inch '^ ad"  free— 
XI,L  POK  SO  CENTS. 

Address,    THE  POUI^TER, 

aeA»t  MT.  VEKNON.  OHIO. 


White  Poplar  Sections 

We  make  the  dm/st  lluney-Sertioiis  in  the  World 
and  luftke  no  cxreptionH.  (J.  M.  Dooiittio  Hays  : 
"Tilt!  last  HOctioiis  lire  just  fr)mplett*."  Jatiies 
HeMiIon -"Tlicy  excel  everythimi  in  tlie  line  of 
pcrfer-t  wnrkiiiansliip."  I 'ml,  N.  W.  MfLjiin  — ■'  The 


OfttuiiH  e.\r<n  anytliinti  I  linv 
J.  B.  Mawiiii— "  liave  reci-ivc 
manufacturers  who  adverti, 


cretnfnre. 
iiiii'le-*  from  all 

le  l.ec-[.;i|.LTH.     I 
1    li 


must  say  this  is  by  fur  the  iiii 
ever  seen."  Jno.  L.  Jane  way —"They  seeui  i^erfee- 
tioM  itself  HO  far  as  huuuiti  wurkiuaiisiiip  can  go." 
Sample  for  'J-c-ent  stamp.  Price-List  oi  Sections, 
Hives,  Syrio-Alhino  Queens  and  Bees,  and  other 
Apiarian  Supplies,  free. 

Address,    DK.  O.  I^.  TIXKER, 
27D4t  NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  OHIO 


I   CAN    use    a    few    thousand    pounds    of 
Extracted    Honey    of    pood    quality.   If 
cheap.    Address, 

28Atf  EA.  TOWNSEND.  Huron  co.,  O. 


BEE  Hives  and  Sections  —Send  to  HERR  & 
BEULE,  manufacturers,  Beaver  Dam, Wis.,  for 
price  lists.    Good  materials.    Low  prices.      10A:i6t 


TESTED  Queens.    (Imported  Mother),  $1.25 
each  ;  $i2per  doz.-O. N.Baldwin,Clark8Ville,Mo. 
4Aly 


ROOT'S  SiniplioUy  and  CHAFF  HIVES, 
Dadant's  Celebrated  Comb  Foundation, 
Frames.  Sections,  Smokers,  and  a  full  line  of  Sup- 
plies constantly  on  hand,Shipplng-(-rates,  all  sizee, 
BlDKle  and  double  tier.      £.  U.  NE^VCOMB, 

PLEASANT  VALLEY,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
27A8t 


FINE  Tested  Italian  Queens  of  this 
year's  breeding-,  for  $1  each  ;  Untested 
Queens  only  65  cts.  each,  by  return  maiL 
Hives  and   Sections  at  rock-bottom  prices. 

B.  J.  MILLER  &  CO.,  Nappanee,  Ind. 
29Atf 

Dadant'sFoundationFactorr^  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 


ITALIAN  Q1JX:f:nS,  by  Return  ITIai], 
Tested,  l.OO.   Untested,  75  cents. 
26Atf     GEO.  STUCKMAN,  Nappanee,  Ind. 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  B£E-£EEP£R'S  ADVISEB. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  is  published  every 
Week,  at  Ten  Shiiiings  and  lOd.  per  annum,  and 
contains  the  best  practical  Information  for  the 
time  being,  showing  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  one  year,  for  $2.75. 


Golden  Italians. 

W.4KK.\XXED  (lueeiis  75  cts.  each  ; 
per  dozen,  $8.00.  All  Queens  sent  out 
prior  to  Aug.  10  will  be  reared  from  cells 
built  by  natural  swarming.  Queens  shipped 
next  day  after  receiving  order,  if  so  desired. 
Should  any  prove  to  have  mismated,  they 
will  be  replaced  with  a  nice  Tested  Queen  of 
188(j  rearing.    Address, 

JAMES  WOOD,  North  Freacott,  Mas3. 
20A-20t 


FLAT  -  BOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

high  aide-walls.  4  to  Ifi  square  feet  U 
np^^s.v.TKcs/*^®^'*"^*^*  Circular  and  samples  free 
f-Sv^;^^  J.  VAN  DEDSEN  &  SONS, 

"■ ■^"■'•^  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Sprout  Brook,  Mont,  no,  V.  V. 


BEESWAX. 

We  pay  SOc.  perlb.,  deliTered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mistakes,  tne  shipper's  name 
should  always  be  on  each  package. 

TH08.  e.  NEWUAN  <fe  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  LLL. 


THE  AMERICAN  APICULTURIST 

SEIVT  one  year,  and  a  Tested  Italian 
C^ueeii,  to  each  subscriber— all  for  $1.50. 
Sample  copies  free.    Address, 
30Atf     HENEY  ALLEY,  Wenham,  Mass. 


Dadaiit'sFoundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertleement  In  another  column. 


TWO  HUNDRED 

Select  TeKted  lliili:iii  <liieeiiK  ! 

Large,  Handsome  and  Extra-Prolific  Queens 

$1..'.0  Kui'li,  or  Xliree  lor  $1.00, 

By  return  mall.  Safe  arrival  Rnaranteed.  Make 
Money  (Jrders  or  Postal  Nt'tes  nayable  at  Salem, 
Mass.  Address.  UENRY  ALLEY. 

l!9Atf  WKNHAM.MA88. 


HUMPHREYS' 

HOMEOPATHIC     f%  ff 

SPECIFIC  No. /lO 

In  use  30  years.     Tlie  only  sn'-resBful  rpnifdy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weal(ness, 

and  Prostration,  fmni  nv^r-work  or  other  cauees. 
$1  pervi.ii,  oro  vials  and  lunre  viiil  powder,  for  $5. 
SoLDEY  DiU'<^:*,isTB.  fifRrnt  pnKtpald  On  receiptof 
price.— Ui;iu!'lii(.ju'JIf<lluDB Co.,  lul>  FulUin  Kt.,  ^,  Y. 

BEE-KEEPERS'  CniDE; 

Or,  MANUAl.  OF  THE  APIAKY. 

tS.OOO  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14th  Xhonsiind  Jnst  Ont  I 

10th  Thousand  Sold  In  Just  Four  Months ! 

5,000  Sold  Since  May.  1883. 

More  than  50  paffes.  and  more  than  50  fine  lUus- 
tratlOHB  were  added  In  the  8th  edition.  The  whole 
work  has  been  thorouRhly  revised,  and  contains  tbe 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-keeping.  It  is  certainly 
the  fullest  and  most  sclentiflc  work  treating  of 
bees  in  the  World.  Price,  by  mall,  JSl. 35.  Liberal 
discount  lo  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  tJ.  COOK,  Author  and  Publisher. 

lAly  Agricultural  College,  Mlcb. 


Italian  and  Garniolan  Queens 

BY  RETURN  MAHi. 

BRED  in  separate  apiaries  away  from 
otberbees.  Warranted  Italian  oruntested 
Carnioian  Queens,  in  June,  $1.10  ;  6,  $.").90  ; 
in  July,  $1  :  6,  $5.  State  wliich  you  prefer, 
Bellinzona  or  Golden  Italians.  For 
full  particulars  and  prices  of  Bees,  send  for 
Circular.    Satisfactitm  (luaranteed. 

Cli-A-S.    ID.    JDXrV-A-IjL, 
24Ett  SPENCERVILLE,  Mont.  Co.,  MD. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

IAVIIiLi    ftnnisb    Warranted    Italian 
(lueen-Uffen.    for    SI. 00    each  ;    Tested 
Queens  for  $2.00  each.    Delivered  by  mail. 

PETEE  BBICKEY.Lawrenceburg,  Ky. 

ISElOt 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 

Is  rearing  Italian  Queens  for  sale  again  this  season, 
and  can  furnish  them,  by  mail,  safe  arrival  guar- 
anteed, as  follows  :  SinKleyueen,*l.uo :  n  Queens 
for  ?5.(  Ml  ;  12.  ur  more,  75  cts.  each.  Tested  Queens 
$2.o<j  each.  Make  Money  Orders  payable  at  Flint. 
Send  for  price-list  of  Bees  (full  colonies  or  by  the 
pound).  Given  Foundation,  Hives,  Cases,  Feeders, 
White  Poplar  Sections,  etc.,  etc. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 


8Bltf 


ROGERSVILLE,  Genesee  Co..  MICH. 


SECTIONS  and  FOUNDATION. 


l-lb.,  all-in-one-piece, 
V-Groove,$4  per  1,000 
Less  for  lots  of  10,000  | 


40c  per  lb.  forlicavy. 
.jOc       "        '•      lig-ht. 
Send   for    Samples 
and  Price-LiBt. 


loEtf 


F.  ST.tCFFER  Sc  CO., 

STERLING,  ILLS. 


My  18  Annual  ?m-m .°Ll^iTi:.ikTX 

Queens  and  Nuclei  Colonies  (a  specialty):  also 
Supplies— will  be  sent  to  all  who  send  their  names 
and  addresses.  H.  H.  BROWN, 

15Etf  LIGHT  STREET,  Columbia  Co.,  PA. 


Vandervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

Benal  for  Sample.  <*:  Rednced  Prlce-L.Ut< 

Atf      J.VANDEEVOET.Laceyville,  Pa. 
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CONDENSED  PRICE-LIST 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

FOR  SALE    BY 

Thos.  G.  Newman  &  Son, 

923  &  925  West  MadisoD  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

ojo 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  (86  pages) 
8ent/rf6.  upon  application. 

UEUUON'S  NEW  HIVES. 

SAMPLE  UIVB  :t^4.00.  This  in- 
cludes till'  buttnm-board  and  tlie 
stand  :  a  slutted  hi»n*?y-board,  and  a 
cover ;  two  '^-incli  brood-chuoibers. 
each  containinB  '^  tramea;  2  surplus 
arrangements, each  containing liH  i-ib. 
BectioDB,  one  with  wide  fnimes  and 
separatorw,  and  the  other  without  sep 
arators.  'I'bis  latttr  chamber  can  be 
interchanged  with  the  other  stories, 
but  cannot  be  reversed.  It  is  railed 
and  painted,  readv  lor  immediate  us»e. 
For  Hives  Ready  to  Nail,  see  our 
Catalogue. 

LANOSTROTH   HIVES. 

BROOD  chamber  with  portico  and  7X 
in. cap,  lo  irames, nailed,  not  painted 
S1.2.S.  Material,  in  the  flat.  9nc.  each 
With  movable  side, l;i. 75;  in  flat,*1.3o 
We  also  make  our  7Jtf-inch  caps  with 
a  sloping  or  cottaiie  roijf— price  15  cts 
nailed  and  lu  cents  flat,  in  addition  to 
the  prices 'if  the  Standard  Langstroth 
hive,  which  has  a  flat  top. 


I^ANOSTKOTH    FRAMES. 

ATKlilALCiV^x  17^  in.,  outside) 
per  K.HI,  $i.i;5.     Per  i'««),  *12. 


M 


SUPERS  lor  Comb  ISoney. 

STORY  (32  i-!b.  sections)  nailed,  75(_ 
Material,  in  the  flat.  50c. 

Story  (24  2- lb.)  same  price  as  above 

Story  (7  wide-frames,  with  2i  2- n 
sections  and  separators)  nailed,  75c 
Material,  in  the  flat,  fioc. 

Story  (7  wide  Irames.  with  56  1-tb.; 
sections  and  sepamtors)  nailed,  $1.50,' 
Material,  in  the  flat,  Jl.'io. 

Comb-Uoney  Hack  (18  2- Tb.  sections, 
separators  and  glass)  nailed  fl, flat 50c. 
Rack  without  sections,  &c.  35c.  flat  15c. 
Back  material,  in  the  flat,  by  mail,  75c. 

HIVE  CI-AMPS. 

FOR  securing  loose  bottom-boards, 
VanDeusen's,  sample  aet.by  mail  15c 
One  or  more,  by  express,  mc.  each. 

Ackerman's— Sample  set,  by  mail  20c. 
One  or  more,  by  express.  I5c.  each. 

SECTIONS  for  Comb  Honey. 

ONE-PIECE  (Korncrook).— Of  these 
we  keep  in  stock  the  4'-4x4W  in.  size 
boldini;  lib. and  b^4xiM4  inches,  nolding 
2!b.,a  trifle  (ess  than  2-inche8  wide,  with 
narrow  or  wide  tops;  also,  both  sizes 
1%  inches  wide,  with  narrow  tops. 

4)4x414        5Hx6li 

1,000  Sections.'. . .  .$4.(_xi $4.50 

son  '•         2.25 2.50 

2.S0  "  ...    .    1.25. 1.50 

im  "  60 70 

Odd  sizes.  5x6  or  less,  (not  less  than 
500  made)  *3  for  5f)o;  $5.50  per  i.fXiO. 

DOVETAILED,  four-pieces,  5f4x6M. 
wide  or  narrow  tops,  and  4!4x4J4 
with  narrow  tops  only,  (all  scant  2  in. 
wide).    Prices  same  as  tl*e  above 

PRIZE— to  be  nailed  -are  of  2-lb.  size 
only.    Prices  same  as  the  above. 

HONEY  CARRI.IOE. 

REVOLVING    Comb    Hanger,  Tool 
Box  and  Recording   Desk,  com- 
bined.   Price,  complete,  $1S.00. 

BARNES*  SAWS. 

A-COMPLETK  illustrated  catalogue 
and  price-list  of  these  machines 
will  be  mailed  free,  upon  application. 

ATOMIZER. 

TO  chance  the  scent  of  bees  when 
Introducine  Queens,  uniting  or 
dividing  colonies,  making  nuclei,  etc. 
Price,  75c.    Mailed  for  luc.  extra. 

SIVARH:   CATCHER. 

BAILEY'S  swarm  catcher  consists  of 
a  frame-work,  made  of  wood  and 
Covered  with  wire-cloth,  which  can  be 
set  at  any  angle.  By  its  use,  with  a 
queen  cage,  a  swarm  can  he  compelled 
to  stay  in  any  hive,  until  the  swarm- 
Ing-fever  Is  over.    Price  $3.Hi). 


COMB    FOUNBATIOX. 

WE  keep  three  sizes  in  stock,  viz: 
12x18.  Hxlti!^,  and   10x11   inches. 
Special  sizes,in  a  week,  at  same  prices, 
which  may  be  changed  without  notice. 
1  lb.,  by  mail,  (small  sheets).  .65c. 
10"   or  less,  by  express,  ^  lb.,  4nc. 
25  "       "  '*  "       39C. 

50  "        '*  "  "        38c. 

100  "        "  "  **        37c. 

TYiln,  for  comb  honey,  lOc.^  Qi.f:r(ra. 
Extra  Thin, (VanDeusen's^a?-bot-j 
toiiud  orVandervort's)  SSOc.  $*ib.  extra. 
Wired,  (8x16^  or  lOxi  1  in.)  1  to  2 . 
pounds oOc.fift.;  25  to  inoibs.Si^c.  ^  lb. 

COMB  FOUNDATION  MILLS. 

WE  can  furnish  any  of  the  Comb 
Koundation     Machines,  or    the 
(iiven  press,  at  manutacturers'  prices. 

FOUNDATION  CUTTER. 

Small  size  (tin  wheel) loc 

Large  size  <  steel  wheel)    75c 

When  wanted  by  mail,  add  2  cents  to 
the  former,  and  5c.  to  the  latter  price. 

SHIPPING  CRATES. 

MATERIAL  for  .lO  crates   (to  hold 
12  2-ih.  sections)  no  glass. *4. 75.  A 
sample  nailed,  with  sections,  5nc. 

Material  forSo  crates  (to  hold  24  1Tb. 
sections)  no  glass,  $6.(io.    Sample,  60c. 

HONEV   EXTRACTORS. 

"■pHE  »S  and  »10 
L  sizes  are  made  t(i 
■*uit  those  who  de-*irt 
I  cheap  hut  practic;il 
michifie.  The  cans 
ire  smaller,  the  sides 
t  the  baskets  are  sta- 
tionary,and  they  have 
no  covers,  strainers.or 
metal  standards. 

BeinE  made  entirely 

^     f  metal,thev  are  very 

I    itjhtand  durable.and 

\      ive    lugs    for  flrmly 

1  iHtening  to  the  floor. 

i  hose  who  want  the 

BEST  honey  extractor 

are  referred  to  those 

who  are  now  using  the 

E.xcelsi(jr. 

For2frames,  13x13  inches f  80i 

"  10X18 

10x18       ** 

10x18       " 

13X20        " 

13x20 

13X20 
The  3-frame  basket  is  in  a  can  of  the 
same  size  and  style  as  the  2-frame. 
The  4-frame  basket  is  in  the  larger 
can;  the  latter  4  have  metal  standards 
for  the  basket  t<i  revolve  upon,  leaving 
room  underneath  the  basket  for  5o  or 
80  pounds  of  honey. 

EXCELSIOR  Wax  Extractor. 

WE  make  two  sizes,  the  smaller  one 
having  a  larger  capacity  tlian  the 
Swiss  Wax  Extractor.  Prices,  small 
size,  ."Hi*  ;  large  size,  9fiS.OO.  Some  of 
the  advantages  of  this  Extractor  are  ; 

1.  It  is  more  easily  operated,  there 
being  no  necessity  for  removing  the 
top  to  re-Oli  with  water. 

2.  It  melts  the  wax  quicker,  because 
it  IS  brought  into  a  more  direct  con- 
tact with  the  steam. 

3.  It  is  more  economical,  because 
the  steam  bus  access  to  the  center, 
thereby  extracting  all  the  wax  from 
the  refuse  matter. 

4.  The  Hller  fur  water  acts  also  as  an 
indicator,  showing  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  boiler  ;  when  the  Hteam 
escapes  through  the  fliler,  more  water 
is  required.  Keep  a  kettle  of  hot  water 
ready  to  re-Uii  when  required. 

PURE  PHENOL. 

FOR  the  cure  of  Foul  Brond,  used 
by  Mr.  Cheshire,  of  London,  Eng- 
land. As  it  is  a  liquid,  it  can  be  sent 
only  by  express.    Price,  25e.  per  oz. 

TIN  POINTS,forGlassing Sections 

SQUARE  or  V-shaped,  1,000,  by  mall, 
50c.    By  express  or  freight.  4nc. 

SHUCK*S  BEE-FEEDER. 

FOR  feeding  bees  at  the  entrance  of 
the  hive,  any  time;  it  feeds  much 
or  little,  as  may  be  desired;  feed  can 
be  reached  only  by  the  bees  from  the 
inside  of  the  hive.  Price,  by  mall,  30c. 
By  express.  25c.  each,  or  |2.4i  i  per  doz. 

PERFORATED-ZINC. 

DRONE  and  (^ueen  Excluders.-We 
carry  in  stock  two  sizes  :  I'j^^xU!^ 
Inches,  for  J^angstroth  hives— price  25 
cents  each  ;  also  in  sheets  hxh  feet— 
24  sq.  It.— price,  $2.75  per  sheet.  We 
I  will  cut  pieces  at  I5  cents  per  sq.  ft. 


HONEV  REOS. 

'^pilESB    Keas   are  designed  to  an- 

L  Bwerthepopulardemand  for  honey 

:i    patrkages.    and    when    com- 

—     pared    with    large    barrels 

holding  from  3ooto5(H)  lbs. 

'^z^ — '"'^^^  each,    they    are    fully   as 

*'      '  rfft  cfieap,  and  often  cheaper. 

I        They  need  no  waxing,  but 

-IliJi  should    be    well     scalded 

'-^^  with  boiling  water  before 

used.    Do  not  soak  them. 

Prices : 

5  gallon,  to  hold  50  lbs 40c 

10      "  "      IW  lbs 60c 

17       "  "       175  lbs 80c 

A  discount  of  lo  per  cent,  on  25,  or 
more;  12!?^  per  cent,  on  50,  or  more; 
and  15  per  cent,  on  100,  or  more,  kegs. 

LABELS  FOR  FAILS. 

THESE  labels  are  of  two  sizes,  print- 
ed on  colored  paper;  they  are  very 
attractive,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  the  pail  when  tilled  and 
offered  for  sale.  Either  size,  printed 
with  name  and  address,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices— (not  less  than  lOO  printed): 
Small.       Large. 

lOO  .|10(.» *IOO 

250 liOO 225 

5(Kl 300 350 

I.(M)  400 500 

TIN   PAILS  FOR  HONEY, 


rpiIK  Straight  Pails  of 
X  all  sizes,  except  the 
smallest,  have  a  bail  or 
handle,  and  when  emp- 
tied by  the  consumer  will 
be  found  useful  in  every 
household. 
Samples  of  the  4  sizes. 
^- —     "        putinsideoloneanother 
Jj^~-Tp--Tn^    as  a  nest,  price,  5o  cts.  by 
~~"- — ^^^=^^   express.    Prices  : 

Per  doz.  Per  UiO 
Gallon,  holding  10  lbs.  .*1  80...  .|12  (Xi 
M.  Gallon,  "  5  "  ..  1  50....  9  00 
(Juart,  "        2M    "  ..    I  no....      7  00 

Pint.  "        IH    *'  ..       65....      400 

THE  Tapering  Pails  of  all  sizes  have 
a  bail,  and  on  the  25-pound  pail  a 
wooden  handle  is  added.  These  taper- 
ing pails  are  made 
heavier  and  stronyier 
than  those  with  the 
straight  sides— the  cov' 
ers  are  deeper  and  the 
top  edge  of  the  pail  is 
doubled  over,  making 
it  smooth  and  conve 
nient  to  handle. 
Samples  of  the  five 
sizes,  nested,  75  cents,  by  express,  or 
the  four  smaller  sizes.  50  cts.  Prices- 
To  hold  1ft.  4  lbs.  7  lbs.  13  lbs.  25  lbs 
Per  doz.  .75  |1.25  $1.5n  |;2.00  «3.25 
Per  10(J,  5.0f)       8t)o     100(_1     14  50    23<-H' 

OLASS    HONEV  JARS. 

rpHESE  Jars,  at  the  following  prices. 
J.  will  be  shipped  from  Cincinnati,  O. 
1  lb.,  common  Klass,  per  gross.  ..$  5  00 

21b..        "  ..-     6  50 

1  lb,,  flint  glass,  per  gross 6  00 

21b., '    750 

Corks  for  same,  pergross 7o 

Tin  Foil  Caps  for  same,  per  gross  80 
Labels  for  same,  per  gross 

LONG  RUBBER  GLOVES, 

FOR  SIZE,  lay  the  open  hand,  palm 
down,  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
mark  the  outline  of  hand  and  Angers 
with  a  pencil.    Price,  by  mail,  $1.75. 

W^OODEN  PAILS  for  HONEY 

WOODEN  water  pails,  well-painted 
outside,  with  3  iron  hoops  and  a 
light-dttinB  wood  cover,  at  *2.25  per 
dozen.  They  will  hold  25  lbs.  of  honey, 
and  when  empty,  can  be  utilized  for 
use  as  an  ordinary  household  pai  I. 

HONEV  RNIVES. 

IN  using  Bingham  &  Hetherington's 
Honey  Knives  only  the  thin,  sharp, 
beveled  edge  rests  on  the  combs,  and 
the  caps,  after  being  cut  off,  slide  up 
in  large  sheets  and  roll  over  on  the 
knife,  like  shavings  on  a  plane.  They 
are  2-in.  wide,  tempered  and  tlnished 
like  a  razor,  and  will  last  a  life-time. 

Price,  $1.    By  mail,  $1.15. 
Muth'8  Honey  Knife.  50c.;  by  mail  G5c. 

BEES  AND  QUEENS. 

FULL  Colonies  of  Italian  Bees,  in 
Langstroth  hives,  bred  to  highest 
standard  of  excellence  for  all  the  best 
points,  18.00.    Tested  Queens,  $2.00, 

WIRING  TOOL 

FOR  pressing  foundation  into  wired 
fraf^es— 15  cents:  by  mwll.  2"cts, 


19.   " 

...  17c 

I  A,   " 

...  Uc 

lA.       " 

...  130 

17,   " 

...  110 

17.   " 

...  110 

1«.   " 

...  100 

1«.   ■• 

...  100 

1."),   " 

...  90 

WIRE  NAILS. 

FOR  nailing  Sections,  Cases.  Frames, 
Racks,  Crates,  etc.  The  entire 
length  of  the  nail  being  the  same 
thickness,  they  do  not  loosen  as  ordi- 
nary iron  nails  will,  and  are  not  as 
liable  to  bend  or  break. 
%  inch  long,  wire  No.  20,  per  lb. . .  22o 


If  wanted  by  mail,  add  18  cts.  per  lb. 
for  postage.  We  can  furnish  larger 
nails,  up  to  5-in.  long,  when  desired. 

BINOHAM  SHOK.ERS. 

THIS  is  the  first  and 
only  bellows  Smoker 
ever  made  which  would 
burn  stove  -  wood.  It 
burns  any  thing  com- 
bustible, and  needs  no 
care  except  to  be  re- 
filled once  in  one  or  two 
hours.  It  works  easily 
and  will  throw  a  stream 
of  smoke  ten  feet.  It 
will  not  go  out  nor  wear 
out.    It  will  save  time 

stings  and  money. 

The  Doctor 3^  inch. 

The  Conqueror 3        " 

Large,  wide  shield 2M    " 

Extra  Stand,  wide  shield  2       " 
Plain  Standard,  nar.  sh.  2 
Little  Wonder,  wide  sh.  i^    " 
Wholesale  Rates,  on  application. 

SEEDS  for  HONEV  PLANTS. 

WhiteClover- perbusheUfioibs)  $15  00 
per  peck.  (15  lbs)      4  00 

per  pound 30 

Melilot  Clover— per  bushel $10  (X) 

"  "         per  peck 2  75 

"  "        per  pound 20 

Alsike  Clover—  per  bushel $12  (X) 

"  "  per  peck 3  25 

*'  "  per  pound 25 

Bokhara  Clover,  imported,  per  lb       50 
Mignonette— per  oz.,  20c.— per  lb     2  00 

Catnip— per  oz..  lOc— per  lb 1  00 

Motherwort— per  oz.,  lOc— perlb  1  00 
Spider  Plast— per  oz,2nc.— perlb 
Cleome— Rocky  Mountain  Bee- 
Plant— per  oz.,  15c.— per  lb... 
Figwort— or  the  Simpson  Honey 
Plant— per  oz..  20c.— per  lb. . 


$2  00 
175 
1  50 
1  25 
100 
65 


2(X) 


2f»0 


NE\r  BEE  VEIL. 


Hi 


AS  5  cross  bars  riveted 
through  the  center  at 
the  top.  These  button  t*? 
studs  on  the  neck-band. 
The  bars  are  light  spring 
steel;  the  neck-band  is  of 
hard  spring  irass; and  the 
cover  is  oi  handsome  light  material. 
It  is  very  easily  put  totrether  — no 
trouble  to  put  on  or  take  off.  and  folds 
compactly  in  a  paper  box  6x7  inches 
by  one  inch  deep.  It  protects  against 
mosquitoes,  flies,  bees,  gnats,  etc.  The 
Veil  weighs  only  5  oz.    Price  $1.00. 

GUMMED  HONEY  LABELS. 

OF  these  we  have  20  styles,  and  when 
ordered  in  quantities  of  2.50,  5O0  or 
1,00(1,  we  print  the  name  and  address 
of  the  apiarist.  Prices  range  from  25 
cents  lor  25n,  and  upwards.  Samples 
sent  upon  application. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Little  Detective  Scales,  weigh  251b$2.5o 
Honey  Gates  for  Extractors,  75c, 
Gearing  for  Honey  Extractors.  $1.50. 
Handles  for  Honey  Gates,25c;  mall  40c 
Novice's  Metal  Corners,  per  100,  500. 
Wire  Cloth,  painted,  14  mesh,  8c.  sq.ft. 
tinned,  forQu.  ca^es,  I2c.    " 

"  "       for  extractors,  15c.    " 

Glass,  5x6  in.,  24<i  lights  In  a  box,  $2.50. 
Glass  for  shipping  crates,  per  hxi  lights 

■ZHxViW,  lor  tine-B».  sections,  $2.50. 

3^xi6H.  for  two-ft.  sections,  $3.50 
Whitman's  Fountain  Pump,  $8. 
Wire  (for  fdn.)  oz.  spools,  4c.;  mail  6o 
"  "        1  tti.  spools.  40c.;  mail  58c 

Novice's  Iron  Blocks,  for  making  his 
metal-corner  frames.  15c;  mall  25c 
Queen  Registering  Cards,  10c.  per  doa. 
Scissors,  for  cutting  queen's  wing,  50c 
Ribbon  Badges,  loc;  too  for  $8.00. 

"  rosette  and  gold  lace,  50c 

Rubber  Sprinkler,  $1.00;  by  mall,  $l.lo 
Parker's  Foundation  Fastener,  25  cts. 

by  mail,  41)  cents. 
Bee  Veil  (common),  by  mail,  50  cents. 
Metal  Rabbets,  per  foot,  \Ho. 
RegisteringSlateB.50for$l50:— lOOfor 

$2.50.    Sample,  by  mail,  lOo. 
Fe't  RinnkPt".  i^-r.  per  ih.  by  exprese. 
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Flfty-Xwo  Dividends  from  the  invest- 
ment of  one  dollar  is  just  what  every  sub- 
scriber to  the  American  Bee  Journal 
receives.  Can  any  better  interest  be  found 
for  the  investment  of  one  hundred  cents? 
If  so,  where  ? 


Cbarles  E.  Gates, a  bee-keeper  of  Gerry, 
N.  Y.,  called  a  few  days  ago  at  the  oflice  of 
the  Bee  Journal.  He  came  all  the  way 
from  New  York  on  a  bicycle.  He  was  on 
the  way  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.— looking  up  the 
country  and  taking  notes  of  the  crops,  etc. 


To  Edncate  Consumers  of  Honey  on 

the  ditference  between  the  "  strained " 
honey  of  commerce  and  pure  extracted 
honey,  is  now  the  duty  of  the  bee-keepers. 
The  strained  honey  of  commerce  is  ob- 
tained mostly  from  South  America  and  the 
island  of  Cuba.  Extracted  honey  is  the  pure 
nectar  taken  from  the  combs  by  centrifugal 
force,  that  the  combs,  which  are  of  more 
value  than  the  honey,  may  be  returned  to 
the  hives  to  be  again  and  again  filled  by  the 
bees. 


Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  in  his  paper.  Good 
Health,  for  August,  takes  back  what  he  said 
about  the  adulteration  of  comb  honey,  as 
mentioned  on  page  44:i  of  the  Bee  Journal. 
He  acknowledges  that  he  was  deceived  by 
that  lie  of  Prof.  W.  H.  Wiley.  If  it  was 
intended  as  a  "  scientific  pleasantry,"  it  is 
not  very  pleasant  to  be  obliged  to  brand  it 
as  an  unscientific  lie  every  day.  Wiley  has 
done  more  harm  by  that  falsehood  than  he 
could  possibly  balance  with  good,  if  he 
should  live  a  thousand  years. 


Tlie  Editor  of  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal was  on  the  10th  instant  elected  to  the 
honorable  position  of  "  Grand  Commander  " 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  "  the  American 
Legion  of  Honor,"  a  life-insurance  organi- 
zation, havingoversixty  thousand  members. 
This  item  may  interest  some  of  his  apicul- 
tural  friends  ;  others  will  please  pass  it  by 
unnoticed. 


Tlie  Bees  of  IHoant  Slnal  are  men- 
tioned by  a  correspondent  of  the  Leisure 
Hour,  I.  B.  Bishop,  when  describing  a  pil- 
grimage to  Sinai.  The  sight  was  grand  in 
the  extreme,  under  the  bright  Arabian  sun, 
\vith*'the  intense  blue  of  the  Arabian  sky 
spreading  in  a  clear  vault  of  purity  over  the 
great  expanse  of  naked  mountains."  Amid 
its  awful  sublimity  the  correspondent  wrote 
these  words  :  '*  I  write  from  Mount  Sinai. 
I  wish  I  could  linger  here  to  stamp  its  form 
and  surroundings  indelibly  on  my  memory." 
Speaking  of  the  peak,  where  itradition  says 
"  the  Law  was  given  to  Moses  .3,500  years 
ago,"  the  correspondent  continues  in  these 
words  : 

It  looks  as  it  it  had  been  splintered  by 
fire,  frost  and  earthquake,  most  desolate 
and  awful 

Barren,  naked,  and  blasted  as  is  this  peak 
of  sublime  memories,  the />e€8 /turn  as  gaily 
on  it  as  mi  the  thymy  moorlands  of  Tober- 
mory ;  and  on  the  awful  front  of  Sinai  a 
small  forget-me-not  raises  its  fragile  cup 
to-day  as  though  "  blackness,  darkness,  and 
tempest"  had  never  veiled  the  mountain 
with  their  gloom. 

As  the  early  rose-flush  gave  place  to  day, 
each  mountain  peak,  sun-kissed,  turned 
rosy,  and  the  red  granite  peaks  became 
vermilion-colored.  The  splendor  of  the 
morning  was  nearly  overwhelming,  and  the 
day  has  been  perfect,  absolutely  cloudless, 
while  the  heat  of  the  sun  has  been  tempered 
by  a  keen  north  wind,  which  here,  as  else- 
where, gives  a  peculiar  brilliancy  and  clear- 
ness to  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  glorious  sunset  the  mountain  land- 
scape was  seen  to  perfection.  There  was  a 
complete  carnival  of  color.  I  might  multi- 
ply words  without  conveying  ideas— it  was 
indescribable.  The  colors  changed  con- 
stantly, ran  one  into  another,  faded,  deep- 
ened, intensified,  flamed.  There  were  metal- 
lic gleams  on  the  hill  sides— orange. carmine, 
vermilion,  brown  madder,  green-brown,  red- 
brown,  cobalt,  indigo,  lilac,  butf,  olive- 
green,  blue-grey,  green-grey,  while  as  the 
sun  declined  and  the  shadows  lengthened 
the  ravines  became  filled  up  with  red-purple, 
changing  into  violet-blue  atmosphere.which 
faded  into  a  tender  grey,  while  the  sky  took 
to  itself  manifold  tints  of  pink,  green,  red, 
and  orange,  the  green  brightened  by  deli- 
cate lines  of  pure  vermilion. 

The  editor  of  the  Bek  Journal  can 
imagine  something  like  the  sublimity  of 
Mount  Sinai,  when  contemplating  the  views 
he  obtained  in  company  with  Mons.  and 
Madam  Bertrand,  in  Switzerland,  of  that 
grand  old  mountain  of  light— Mount  Blanc— 
which,  at  sunset,  constantly  changed  color, 
the  hues  ever  blending  into  each  other  ;  and 
also  when  viewing  the  eternally  snow- 
capped mountains  in  the  glacier  region  of 
the  Alps.  There,  too,  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  are  millions  of  honey-bees.  One 
of  the  apiaries  of  Mons.  Bertrand  (our 
friend  and  brother  editor  who  publishes  the 
Bulletin  d' Apiculteur  at  Nyon,  Switzerland) 
is  located  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  in  the 
Alpine  region. 

If  bees  are  not  fond  of  magnificent 
scenery,  certain  it  is  that  they  are  found  in 
many  of  the  grandest  portions  of  the  earth. 


J.  E.  Pond,  Jr.,  writes  us  that  he  has 

lost  his  father,  and  as  we  know  that  his 
many  friends  will  sympathize  with  him,  we 
will  quote  this  from  his  letter  : 

I  have  just  lost  a  dearly  loved  father,  who 
was  buried  on  Saturday  last.  The  house  is 
lonely  now.  No  one  can  tell  how  much  a 
father  is  missed  till  the  loss  comes:  and  in 
my  case  the  loss  Is  the  greater  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  lived  with  me  for  2.5  years.  He 
was  almost  7»  years  of  age,  and  a  "  full 
shock  ripe  for  the  harvest." 


liOcal  Markets  for  Honey  is  what  the 
Bee  Journal  has  been  advocating  for 
years,  and  believes  it  to  be  the  only  solution 
of  the  question  of  marketing  the  crop  and 
keeping  the  prices  up.  Had  our  advice 
been  followed,  the  present  low  prices  would 
not  have  been  reached.  A  correspondent 
writes  as  follows  : 

I  notice  that  great  stress  is  placed  upon 
creating  local  honey  markets,  by  scattering 
the  Leaflets,  "Why  Eat  Honey?"  I  have 
been  trying  this  plan,  and  find  that  it  will 
greatly  help  to  sell  in  a  home  market.  If 
apiarists  would  give  this  subject  more 
attention,  instead  of  rushing  the  honey  to 
city  markets,  it  would  be  better  for  both  the 
producer  and  consumer. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  efficacy 
of  this  method  of  educating  the  public  con- 
cerning the  use  of  honey,  and  we  believe 
that  if  there  were  a  judicious  distribution 
of  the  Leaflets,  entitled,  "  Why  Eat  Honey  ?" 
one  crop  would  all  be  sold  before  another 
crop  is  produced. 

Another  point  of  vital  importance  is  the 
fact  that  more  than  double  the  price  can 
easily  be  obtained  in  the  local  market  (when 
we  consider  the  cost  of  barrels,  transporta- 
tion, commissions  and  leakage),  than  that 
price  which  can  he  obtained  in  quantity  in 
the  wholesale  markets. 

There  are  many  methods  of  advertising 
honey  for  sale,  which  will  be  found  to  pay 
well.  A  sign  at  or  near  the  residence  or 
apiary  with  "  Honey  for  Sale "  in  large 
letters,  will  be  a  valuable  help.  A  few  lines 
in  the  local  paper,  announcing  the  fact,  will 
be  valuable.  Scattering  "  Leaflets "  or 
"  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine,"  with  the 
producer's  card  printed  on  them,  will  sell 
tons  of  honey  in  almost  any  locality.  Just 
try  it  ! 


We  have  Received  some  samples  of 
comb  foundation  which  it  is  claimed  are 
new  inventions.  Two  samples  are  "  thin 
foundation,"  made  from  bleached  wax, which 
has  proved  decidedly  objectionable  to  the 
bees  in  past  years,  the  aroma  and  pliability 
of  the  wax  having  been  lost  in  bleaching. 
Some  of  the  first  sent  out  by  Mr.  Hoge.being 
of  bleached  wax,  caused  its  condemnation  by 
several  bee-keepers  who  tried  it  at  that  early 
day. 

In  another  sample  coarse  cloth  is  dipped 
in  melted  wax,  the  cloth  forming  the  "  mid- 
rib," as  the  English  apiarists  call  it,  and  is  in 
fact  the  base  of  the  cells.  Still  another  is 
made  on  very  coarse  cloth,  the  threads 
being  l-i  of  an  inch  or  more  apart.  These 
are  both  very  objectionable,  because  the 
bees  will  very  often  amuse  themselves  by 
removing  the  threads,  and  thus  "spoil  the 
f  un  "  of  those  who  put  the  threads  there. 

We  cannot  see  where  the  claims  for 
"  improvement  "  or  "  new  invention  "  come 
in.  The  ideas  are  old,  and  the  plans  have 
been  tried  and  discarded  many  times  during 
the  past  12  years. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Join  tlie  Onion. 

— Let  every  bee-keeper  send  for  a  copy  of 
the  Annual  Report  and  Member's  Blank— fill 
it  up,  and  become  a  member.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  every  one  to  do  so.  The  dues  are 
only  2.5  cents  a  year  ;  and  it  is  intended  only 
to  call  for  one  assessment  (of  $1.00)  each 
year.  Send  to  this  office  for  the  Report  and 
Membership  Blank. 
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Beplies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


[It  is  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  in  this  Department  in  less  time 
than  one  montb.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them  ;  get  them  returned,  and  then  find 
space  for  them  in  the  Jouknal.  If  you  are 
in  a  "  hurry "  for  replies,  do  not  ask  for 
them  to  be  inserted  here.— Ed.1 


Priority  RiElit  of  Location, 

Query,  No.  292.—  Mr.  A  started  an 
apiary  15  years  ago.  Two  years  afterward 
an  agricultural  association  established  a 
location  for  candy  stands  within  40  rods  of 
the  apiary  :  then  3  years  ago  they  estab- 
lished horse-stalls  opposite  the  fence  where 
the  bees  were,  and  within  40  feet  of  the 
apiary.  Would  not  the  previous  establish- 
ment of  an  apiary  take  precedence  as  a 
business  location,  with  a  sign,  "  Apiary  of 
Italian  Bees,"  put  up  at  the  time  of  locating 
the  same ;  establishing  the  fact  that  the 
association  knew  well  they  were  locating 
their  grounds  and  stalls  close  to  an  apiary?— 
P.,  Wis. 

I    hardly   think   so.— G.    M.    Doo- 

LITTLE. 

Experience  in  bee-keeping  will 
hardly  help  one  to  answer  this.  One 
good  lawyer  ought  to  tell  more  about 
it  than  ten  bee-keepers.  —  C.  C. 
Miller. 

I  think  you  are  correct.  But  if  you 
were  to  take  the  matter  into  court  it 
would  depend  on  how  good  a  lawyer 
you  could  get  on  your  side.— H.  D. 
Cutting. 

I  should  vote  "  aye,"  and  in  addi- 
tion I  would  say  that  anything  that 
Mr.  A  can  do  within  the  bounds  of 
reason,  to  prevent  his  bees  from 
annoying  the  horses  and  candy- 
makers,  should  be  done.— W.  Z. 
Hutchinson. 

Not  at  all.  Bee-keeping  as  yet  is 
not  so  acknowledged  as  a  business, 
either  in  law  or  by  custom.as  to  allow 
it  to  become  a  nuisance  or  dangerous. 
Priority  of  occupation  gives  no  rights 
in  the  matter.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jk. 

There  is  no  law  that  covers  such  a 
case,  so  far  as  I  know.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  moral  bearing,  and  a  man  on  a 
horse  will  hardly  see  the  rights  of  his 
neighbor  who  "fools  with  bees." 
Were  I  situated  with  my  bees  as  you 
describe,  I  would  use  due  care  to 
prevent  accidents  and  annoyances, 
and  would  firmly  stand  for  my  rights. 
Previous  occupancy  would  have  a 
strong  moral  bearing  in  favor  of  the 
bee-man.— G.  W.  Di^makeb. 

I  am  not  lawyer  enough  to  decide. 
While  Mr.  A  might  and  probably 
does  have  justice  with  him  numeri- 
cally, and  doubtless  financially  he  is 


the  weaker  party,  and  sorry  as  we 
may  feel  about  it,  "  it  is  money  that 
makes  the  mare  go,"  especially  when 
lawyers  hold  the  reins. — A.  J.  Cook. 

I  should  say  Mr.  P.  has  an  indis- 
putable right  to  keep  his  bees  where 
they  have  had  priority  of  location. 
The  association  could  protect  the 
candy-stands  with  screens  at  no  great 
expense,  and  if  the  bees  are  not 
molested  by  the  apiarist  at  the  time 
the  stalls  are  in  use,  I  do  not  think 
the  horses  would  be  stung.  Horses 
are  driven  within  a  few  feet  of  my 
apiary  almost  every  day  without  ever 
beiug'stung,  but  I  keep  no  ugly  bees. 
— G.  L.  Tinker. 

I  think  not,  provided  the  annoyance 
of  the  bees  rests  in  the  fact  that  they 
sting  animals  outside  of  their  in- 
closure,  to  any  considerable  extent. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  who  began 
business  first,  but  no  man  has  any 
right  at  any  time  to  keep  bees  in  any 
place  where  they  will  go  off  from 
their  owner's  land  to  sting  persons  or 
animals  in  defense  of  their  homes. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  for  no  other  act 
can  bees  justly  be  declared  a  nuisance. 
But  if  apiculture  is  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness at  all,  the  bee-keeper  has  a  right 
to  keep  bees,  whether  they  eat  grapes 
or  not,  no  matter  who  began  produc- 
ing honey  or  grapes  first.  Bees  must 
be  considered  free-commoners  in 
every  thing  except  the  use  of  their 
stings,  or  else  we  must  close  up  busi- 
ness. This  is  where,  I  think,  it  will 
end.— James  Heddon. 


Is  Late  BreefliDE  Necessary  ? 

Query,  No.  293.— Is  it  considered  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  late  breeding  by  feeding 
during  a  dearth  of  fall  pasturage,  in  order 
to  insure  successful  wintering  ?— K.  P.,  Ills. 

No.— James  Heddon. 

No,  we  do  not  do  it. — Dadant  & 

SON. 

Opinions  differ.  I  think  not. — W. 
Z.  Hutchinson. 

Opinions  differ.  I  think  they  might 
be  the  better  for  the  feeding.— C.  C. 
Miller. 

Not  in  my  locality,  if  the  bees  have 
stores  enough  for  winter.  Late  breed- 
ing is  of  no  advantage  in  my  apiary. 
— G.  W.  Demaree. 

I  think  not,  though  at  times  it  may 
aid  not  a  little. — A.  J.  Cook. 

Not  by  the  writer.  I  have  failed  to 
reap  any  benefit  by  such  a  procedure. 
— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

It  may  not  be  absolutely  necessary, 
but  I  think  the  colonies  are  in  a  safer 
condition  to  winter  with  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  young  bees. — H.  R. 
Boardman. 

No  ;  old  bees  will  winter  as  well  as 
young  ones.  For  several  years  my 
bees  stopped  breeding  in  September, 
and  came  through  in  good  condition. 
— H.  D.  Cutting. 

While  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
keep  up  late  breeding  in  order  for 
successful  wintering,  it  is  all-impor- 
tant for  a  colony,  either  in  the  North 


or  South,  to  go  into  winter  quarters 
with  from  20  to  30  pounds  of  stores,  if 
we  desire  the  colony  to  come  out 
strong  and  prove  profitable  the  next 
season.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

Opinions  differ.  I  am  decidedly  of 
the  opinion  myself  that  it  is  neces- 
sary ;  others  seem  to  think  that  old 
bees  will  winter  as  well  as  young 
ones.  I  prefer  a  full  colony  of  young 
bees  to  go  into  winter  quarters  with. 
—J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

No  ;  but  they  must  have  pollen  or 
bee-bread  to  begin  breeding  in  late 
winter  at  the  usual  time,  about  Feb. 
1.  In  fact  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
any  bees  should  not  have  bee-bread 
in  winter  as  nature  has  provided. — G- 
L.  Tinker. 


Bnckf  lieat  for  Honey. 

Query,  No.  294.— If  a  bee-keeper  has 
one  acre  of  buckwheat,  and  the  season  is 
favorable  for  a  good  flow,  would  it  do  100 
colonies  much  good,  if  they  have  nothing 
else  ?— Indiana. 

Not  much.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

"No."— James  Heddon. 

I  cannot  say,  but  I  should  think  it 
might  be  valuable  if  the  season  was 
favorable.— A.  J.  Cook. 

Not  much.— (t.  M.  Doolittle. 

No,  though  it  will  be  better  than 
nothing.— Dadant  &  Son. 

One  acre  of  buckwheat  in  the  most 
favorable  season  would  ouly  be  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  divided  among  100  colo- 
nies of  bees.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

I  do  not  think  it  would ;  100 colonies 
of  bees  require  a  number  of  acres  of 
the  best  bee-forage  to  make  surplus. 
To  produce  a  large  surplus  there  must 
be  hundreds  of  acres  of  white  clover. 
— G.  L.  Tinker. 

It  might  possibly  keep  them  stimu- 
lated to  constant  brood- rearing,  but 
would  be  of  little  value  otherwise. 
Still  it  would  be  of  value  so  far  as  it 
would  go  round.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

It  would  be  a  little  help  to  keep 
them  busy,  but  if  there  was  nothing 
else  you  would  not  get  any  honey  from 
the  buckwheat.  When  it  is  a  good 
season  for  buckwheat  it  is  good  for 
the  blossoms  of  other  plants.— H.  D. 
Cutting. 

It  would  keep  the  bees  busy  a  few 
hours  in  the  morning  and  give  them 
a  little  honey  for  daily  consumption. 
I  doubt  if  a  single  acre  of  buckwheat 
will  yield  a  gallon  of  nectar,  accessive 
to  the  bees,  each  day  on  the  average, 
and  this  perhaps  would  represent  a 
quart  of  honey— a  mere  taste  for  100 
colonies  of  bees.  It  requires  a  wide- 
spread supply  of  honey-producing 
flowers  to  give  bees  profitable  em- 
ployment.—G.  W.  Demaree. 

It  would  do  them  one  acre  of  good, 
and  ten  acres  would  do  more  good. 
One  acre  might  keep  up  breeding  if 
that  is  desired  ;  as,  according  to  esti- 
mates I  have  seen,  an  acre  of  buck- 
wheat yields  on  a  good  day  25  pounds 
of  honey,  thus  giving  M  pound  to 
each  of  100  colonies.- C.  C.  Miller. 
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Explanatory.— The  llgures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  0  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  tne  center  of  the  State  named ; 
5  north  of  the  center;  9  south;  Of  east; 
♦O  west;  and  this  6  northeast:  V)  northwest: 
o> southeast;  and  9  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


For  tne  Amertcan  Bee  Journal. 

Teasel— Its  History  aud  Value, 


G.    M.  DOOLITTLE. 


From  the  numerous  letters  I  am 
getting  each  mail  relative  to  teasel 
and  its  cultivation,  I  judge  I  cannot 
please  the  readers  of  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal better  than  to  give  an  article  on 
this  subject,  in  which  I  will  give  all 
the  facts  regarding  it,  as  far  as  I 
know  them.  There  are  others,  like 
C.  M.  Goodspeed,  of  Thorn  Hill,  N. 
Y.,  who  might  tell  more  of  the  mode 
of  cultivation  than  I  can,  and  if  any 
are  expecting  to  go  into  teasel  raising 
it  would  be  well  to  write  to  him. 

Among  my  first  recollection  of  this 
plant  aside  from  the  wild  ones  grow- 
ing over  the  greater  part  of  the 
United  States,  was  this  story  which 
was  told  in  this  locality  for  a  fact,  the 
truthfulness  of  which  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt : 

A  young  Englishman  came  to  this 
country  and  went  to  the  house  of  a 
farmer  who  possessed  the  title  to  100 
acres  of  good  land,  but  who  owed  a 
rich  neighbor  for  nearly  the  full  value 
of  the  land.  This  Englishman  had 
no  money,  but  proposed  to  put  in  5 
acres  of  teasels  on  shares  on  the 
farmer's  land,  and  if  possible  work 
enough  for  the  farmer  to  pay  for  his 
board  and  clothes,  besides  tending  the 
teasels.  He  convinced  the  farmer 
that  there  was  money  in  this,  to  the 
farmer  an  unheard-of  plant;  so  the 
farmer  consented.  The  next  year  he 
proposed  to  put  in  10  acres  more,  they 
to  hire  the  money  to  procure  the 
needed  help  to  harvest  the  first  5 
acres  (as  it  takes  2  years  to  grow 
teasels)  and  tend  the  others.  The 
farmer  reluctantly  consented  to  the 
proposition,  but  finally  trusted  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  English  friend.  To 
make  the  story  short,  the  teasels  made 
the  large  yield  of  300,000  per  acre,  and 
were  sold  for  $5  per  thousand,  thereby 
taking  both  from  poverty  and  making 
them  well-to-do  in  the  world,  the 
farmer  paying  for  his  farm  and  hav- 
ing money  beside. 

This  caused  a  great  "  boom "  in 
teasel  culture  here,  so  that  teasels 
went  down,  down,  till  the  price  of  40 
cents  per  thousand  was  reached.  As 
7.5  cents  per  thousand  is  about  as  low 
as  teasels  can  be  raised,  and  pay  for 


the  cost  of  production,  of  course  a 
reaction  took  place,  which,  together 
with  their  winter-killing  so  badly  of 
late  years,  made  the  acreage  sown 
very  small  from  1877  to  1884.  How- 
ever, many  of  the  farmers  raised 
some  each  year,  some  holding  the 
crop  for  higher  prices.  During  the 
fall  of  1884  the  price  went  up  to  $2 
per  thousand,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1885  a  large  acreage  was  again  sown 
throughout  the  teasel  belt,  so  that 
while  I  write  millions  of  teasel  are 
just  going  out  of  bloom  within  from 
one  to  ten  miles  of  here,  the  nearest 
piece  being  one  mile  distant,  while 
from  three  miles  on,  is  the  range  of 
flight  my  bees  have  to  make  to  get 
where  teasel  is  plentiful. 

TEASEL  CULTURE. 

The  plant  is  bi-ennial  as  a  rule, 
although  a  part  of  the  smaller  plants 
may  not  produce  teasels  or  heads  till 
the  third  year.  Such  three-year-old 
plants  are  called  "  voors."  The  ground 
for  teasels  is  prepared  as  for  corn  or 
potatoes,  the  rows  being  3  to  3J^  feet 
apart,  the  marks  being  made  only  one 
way.  The  seed  is  now  sown  in  the 
marks,  and,  as  a  rule,  left  for  the 
rains  to  wash  in.  The  ground  should 
be  fitted  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
possible.  If  a  little  late,  it  is  well  to 
brush  the  seed  in. 

When  the  plants  first  come  up  they 
are  very  small,  and  the  caring  for 
them  is  a  tedious,  back-aching  job, 
about  the  same  as  it  would  be  to  care 
for  carrots,  onions,  or  beets.  The 
plants  are  cultivated  and  hoed,  or 
stouM  be  three  times.  Farmers  usually 
plant  beans  or  turnips  between  the 
rows  the  first  year  so  as  to  get  a  little 
something  to  p;iy  expenses  during  the 
first  season.  Latterly,  since  they 
have  winter-killed  so  badly,  corn  is 
planted  between  every  third  or  fourth 
row,  which  is  "  topped,"  and  after 
husking  the  balance  of  the  stalks  are 
left  standing  to  catch  the  snow  which 
is  a  great  protection  to  them. 

The  second  year,  during  the  month 
of  May,  they  are  cultivated  and 
slightly  hoed,  when  they  are  left  to 
"run,"  as  it  is  termed.  The  largest 
or  first  heads  at  the  top  of  the  stalk 
are  called  "kings,"  and  commence  to 
bloom  about  a  week  before  basswood, 
or  from  July  1  to  the  10th,  continuing 
in  bloom  for  about  a  week  or  ten  days. 
The  first  blossoms  appear  a  little 
above  the  centre  of  the  head,blossom- 
ing  toward  the  tip  and  base,  and  end- 
ing off  at  the  base.  As  soon  as  the 
blossoms  have  all  fallen  off  they  are 
cut  with  a  stem  about  6  inches  long 
on  each  head,  drawn  to  the  barn  and 
stored  about  6  inches  deep  on  scaf- 
folds to  cure.  When  cured  they  are 
put  into  large  boxes  and  shipped  to 
manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  "  nap  "  on  cloth.  The  "mid- 
dlings," as  they  are  termed,  com- 
mence to  blossom  when  the  kings  are 
about  half  through,  and  the  "  but- 
tons "  come  last,  making  from  20  to 
30  days  of  bloom,  according  to  warm 
or  cool  weather,  from  the  commenc- 
ing of  the  kings  to  the  ending  of  the 
buttons.  The  middlings  and  buttons 
receive  the  same  treatment  as  the 
kings,  and  all  are  mixed  and  sold  to- 


gether, 10  pounds  making  a  thousand. 
While  an  extra  good  acre  may  yield 
from  2.'50  to  300  thousand,  there  are 
more  acres  that  do  not  yield  one-third 
of  that  amount,  say  nothing  of  the 
hundreds  of  acres  wliich  winter-kill, 
except  a  small  margin  around  the 
fences  where  the  snow-drifts  protect 
them. 

TEASEL  FOB  HONEY. 

Since  my  articles  regarding  this 
plant  in  1876, 1877  and  1878,  hundreds 
have  written  me,  saying  that  bees  do 
not  work  on  teasel  with  tliem.  It  is 
evident  that  the  "  teasel  with  them  " 
is  the  wild  kind,  upon  which  I  never 
saw  a  bee  at  work.  All  the  illustra- 
tions of  tills  plant  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  portray  a  head  of  the  wild 
teasel,  as  the  spines  are  always  pic- 
tured as  standing  straight  out,  the 
same  as  they  do  on  the  wild  kind, 
while  on  the  tame  variety,  or  fuller's 
teasel,  these  hundreds  of  spines  all 
hook  down  like  the  upper  bill  of  a 
hawk,  and  are  almost  as  strong.  A 
tame  teasel  head  thoroughly  hooked 
into  a  garment  cannot  be  pulled  off 
without  tearing  the  cloth,  unless  the 
cloth  is  very  strong.  I  have  dwelt  on 
this  part  thus  at  length  so  that  all 
could  understand. 

Bees  work  on  teasel  all  hours  of  the 
day,  and  no  matter  how  well  bass- 
wood  may  yield  honey,  a  few  bees  will 
be  found  at  work  on  teasel.  A  bee 
that  works  on  teasel  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  those  at  work  on 
basswood,  by  the  tip  and  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen  being  covered  with  a 
white  dust.  By  this  means  it  is  easy 
to  tell  what  proportion  of  a  colony  is 
at  work  on  this  plant.  Black  and 
hybrid  bees  work  on  it  in  larger  pro- 
portion than  do  the  Italians.  For 
instance,  when  both  basswood  and 
teasel  are  in  full  bloom,  about  every 
fourth  bee  in  a  hybrid  colony  will 
have  this  dust  on  it,  while  not  more 
than  one  out  of  12  to  16  will  show  it 
with  the  Italians. 

The  honey  from  teasel  is  very  thin 
and  white— in  fact,  the  whitest  honey 
I  ever  saw— but  it  is  not  of  as  good 
flavor  as  either  clover  or  basswood. 
This  thinness  of  the  nectar,  and  its 
coming  just  when  basswood  does  is 
the  great  drawback  to  it.  From  care- 
ful tests  I  should  say  that  it  would 
take  four  bee-loads  of  it  to  be  equal 
to  one  bee  load  of  nectar  as  gathered 
from  basswood,  or  seven  loads  to  be 
equal  to  one  load  of  ripened  honey. 
Then,  coming  as  it  does  with  bass- 
wood,  makes  it  of  no  great  advantage 
except  that  it  usually  lasts  from  6  to 
10  days  after  basswood  is  gone,  so  it 
helps  to  finish  up  partly-filled  sections. 

Again,  my  bees  have  to  fly  from  2 
to  10  miles  to  get  at  this  thin  nectar, 
as  I  am  on  the  most  southern  edge  of 
this  teasel  belt.  According  to  those 
who  believe  bees  only  fly  l"^  to  2 
miles  for  honey,  I  should  not  get  any- 
thing from  teasel,  but  to  quiet  their 
fears  I  will  sav  that  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  my  bees  ilying  to  and  from  the 
teasel  fields,  from  our  church  door, 
which  is  23^  miles  from  my  apiary  in 
line  with  the  fields. 

As  to  about  what  proportion  of  my 
crop  of  honey  has  come  from  teasel 
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the  past  15  years,  I  should  say  about 
one-tenth ;  some  years  more,  and 
some  years  not  a  single  pound.  In 
1877  I  got  the  largest  yield,  while 
from  1878  to  1884  little  if  any  was 
obtained. 

Mr.  Camp,  on  page  458,  seems  to 
think  that  I  am  trying  to  keep  the 
matter  of  teasel  as  a  honey-plant  a 
secret ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  I 
have  sent  out  package  after  package 
of  the  seed  to  different  individuals, 
and  have  written  hosts  of  letters  giv- 
ing instructions  how  to  grow  it,  and 
had  supposed  that  all  were  aware  of 
what  1  had  witten. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  have 
no  seed  to  sell,  nor  the  time  to  write 
further  on  the  subject,  for  there  is  iu 
this  article  all  I  know  about  the 
plant.  If  any  are  desirous  of  trying 
teasel  in  their  locality,  I  presume  Mr. 
Goodspeed  will  furnish  any  farther 
instructions  that  they  may  desire. 

Borodino,©  N.  Y. 


GnelDt  Central  Conyention, 

The  Guelph  Mercury  of  August  5, 
reports  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting 
held  the  day  previous  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a  bee-keepers'  associa- 
tion. Mr.  Thos.  Simpson  was  elected 
chairman,  and  A.  Gilchrist  was  ap- 
pointed secretary,  pro  tern. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Mead  spoke  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  such  an  or- 
ganization. The  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke, 
R.  F.  Holtermann,  of  Brantford,  and 
others  made  some  remarks  on  the 
same  subject.  It  was  then  moved  by 
Mr.  Clarke  that  a  bee-keepers  associ- 
ation be  formed,  called  the  "  Guelph 
Central  Bee-Keepers'  Association." 

The  following  ofHcers  were  then 
elected:  President,  the  Rev.  Wm.  F. 
Clarke  ;  Vice-President,  J.  Ramsey  ; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  A.  Gilchrist. 

A  discussion  followed  on  the  hiber- 
nation theory.  R.  L.  Mead  did  not 
believe  in  the  theory.  He  explained 
his  method  of  wintering  bees,  with 
which  he  had  been  very  successful. 
He  keeps  the  temperature  of  his  bee- 
house  at  45'^  to  .50^.  J.  Ramsey  wished 
Mr.  Clarke  to  explain  his  theory  of 
hibernation,  as  he  did  not  understand 
how  bees  could  enter  such  a  state. 

Mr.  Clarke  then  explained  at  some 
length  his  experience  and  views  on 
the  theory  which  he  claimed  to  be  the 
father  of,  until  recently,  when  he  dis- 
covered to  his  surprise  that  Prof.  A. 
J.  Cook  had  enunciated  the  theory  in 
February,  1875. 

A  general  discussion  followed  on 
the  marketing  of  honey,  all  taking  a 
part.  The  convention  adjourned  to 
Mr.  James  Goldie's  grounds  to  see  a 
new  honey-plant,  fifty  specimens  of 
which  had  been  sent  to  Rev.  W.  F. 
Clarke  in  the  spring;  for  trial,  by  Mr. 
Iliram  Chapman,  of  Versailles,  N.  Y., 
and  of  which  Mr.  Goldie  had  kindly 
taken  charge.  Though  it  was  late  in 
the  afternoon,  bees  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes  were  working  on  it  very  busily. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that,  from  all 
appearances,  the  bees  must  be  getting 
considerable  honey  from  the  plant, 
but  whether  it  was  desirable  or  safe 


to  have  it  generally  cultivated  could 
not  be  determined  without  further 
knowledge  of  it, 

Mr.  Goldie's  grounds  and  garden 
looked  their  best.  The  evergreens, 
shrubs  and  trees  were  carefully  in- 
spected, but  the  aviary,  in  which  are 
many  choice  foreign  birds,  seemed  to 
take  the  eye.  All  present  were  very 
much  delighted  with  their  visit.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr. 
Goldie  for  his  kindness  and  attention. 
This  brought  to  a  close  the  first  and 
very  successful  meeting  of  our  new 
Association. 


For  Uie  American  Bee  JoumaL 

TheCliapanHoiiey-PM, 

N.  w.  m'lain. 


The  committee  appointed  by  the 
North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Society 
to  investigate  the  merits  of  a  honey- 
producing  plant  now  being  cultivated 
by  Mr.  Hiram  Chapman,  of  Versailles, 
^.  Y.,  met  at  that  place  on  July  28. 
One  member  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Manum,  of  Vermont,  was  unavoid- 
ably detained  at  home.  Mr.  Chap- 
man exhibited  a  specimen  of  this 
plant  and  made  representations  con- 
cerning its  value  to  bee-keepers  at 
the  Detroit  convention  in  December, 
1885,  which  led  to  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  which  was  instructed  to 
investigate  and  report  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  society. 

This  plant,  which  Dr.  Beal,  of  the 
Michigan  State  Agricultural  College, 
tells  us  is  Hchinops  iSpherocephalus, 
and  native  of  Central  France,  is,  by 
common  consent,  beginning  to  be 
known  as  the  Chapman  honey-plant, 
thus  designated  on  account  of  Mr. 
Chapman  being  first  to  cultivate  the 
plant  in  this  country,  and  first  to  call 
the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  bee- 
keeping to  its  value  as  a  honey-bear- 
ing plant. 

The  appearance  of  the  plant  has 
been  well  described  by  Mr.  T.  F. 
Bingham,  on  page 487,  where  he  says  : 
"  It  grows  from  3  to  4J^  feet  high, 
each  root  or  crown  bearing  from  6  to 
16  round  buds  or  heads,  from  1  to  IJi 
inches  in  diameter.  These  heads  all 
stand  upright,  and  the  entire  surface 
is  covered  with  small  white  flowers 
having  bluish  stamens."  The  stalks 
and  leaves  so  nearly  resemble  those 
of  the  thistle  that  were  it  not  for  the 
head,  this  plant  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  the  thistle.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  this  particular,  a  very  marked 
difference,  the  appearance  of  the  head 
being  aptly  described  by  its  bontani- 
cal  name— round  headed,  and  in  ap- 
pearance like  a  hedge-hog. 

The  flowerets  on  the  top  of  the 
head  open  first,  then  they  open  later 
along  the  sides,  continuing  in  the 
order  of  nature  around  the  entire 
surface  of  the  sphere.  Near  to  the 
stem  the  last  flowerets  open,  after  the 
blossoms  on  the  top  of  the  heads  have 
disappeared,  and  the  seed  capules  of 
the  first  blossoms  have  hardened. 
Unlike  the  thistle  the  seeds  are  pro- 
vided with  no  balloon  by  which  they 
may  be  borne  by  the  wind.    The  seed 


is  in  weight  and  appearance  very 
like  a  small  grain  of  rye,  is  enclosed 
in  a  capsule  and  falls  directly  to  the 
ground  if  not  seasonably  gathered,  not 
spreading  more  than  oats  if  left  to 
fall  without  harvesting. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  bloom  upon  the  top  of  indi- 
vidual heads  until  the  fading  of  the 
last  blossoms  on  the  lower  half  of  the 
head  near  to  the  stem,  is  about  eight 
days,  the  continuance  of  bloom  de- 
pending upon  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  season ;  but  the  heads  or  buds 
sent  out  from  each  individual  shoot 
and  forming  each  individual  cluster, 
vary  in  age  and  size,  so  that  the  nat- 
ural term  of  blooming  and  honey- 
bearing  may  safely  be  reckoned  at 
from  20  to  30  days. 

The  term  of  blooming  may,  how- 
ever, be  prolonged  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  cutting  back  a  portion  of 
the  plants,  and  the  facility  with 
which  the  honey  harvest  may  thus  be 
prolonged,  constitutes  an  important 
feature  when  estimating  the  value  of 
this  plant. 

The  plant  is  hardy,  easily  propa- 
gated, and  perennial,  and  appears  to 
flourish  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  and  there 
is  no  danger  of  it  becoming  a  pest  or 
noxious  weed.  It  does  not  bloom 
until  the  second  season,  and  as  it 
does  not  spread,  its  extirpation  would 
be  easily  accomplished.  It  may  be 
planted  in  waste  places,  or  it  may  be 
sown  in  drills  or  hills  like  onion  seed. 
It  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
plant  to  root  out  all  other  vegetation 
and  take  possession  of  the  soil.  No 
weeds  and  but  very  little  grass  whs 
seen  growing  in  the  three-acre  plat 
observed. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  plant  to  the 
honey-producer,  there  appears  to  be 
no  room  for  doubt,  whether  guality 
or  quantity,  or  both  be  considered. 
Within  reach  of  Mr.  Chapman's  api- 
ary no  other  resources  were  accessible 
for  honey-gathering,  the  severe  and 
prolonged  drouth  having  destroyed 
all  other  honey-yielding  blossoms,  and 
yet  in  some  instances  the  bees  were 
making  an  excellent  showing  in  the 
hives. 

The  number  of  colonies  (about  200) 
foraging  upon  the  three  acres  in 
bloom  was,  however,  so  great  that  no 
definite  conclusion  could  be  reached 
as  to  the  probable  returns  iu  pounds 
of  honey  from  a  given  area.  That 
the  returns  would  be  highly  satis- 
factory is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  entire  area  was  "  alive  with  bees," 
and  they  visited  the  flowers  from  day- 
light until  dark,  and  sometimes  eight 
or  ten  bees  were  upon  a  single  head 
at  one  time.  Mr.  Hubbard,  who  is 
cultivating  some  of  these  plants  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Chapman,  reported 
that  he  had  counted  the  number  of 
visits  made  by  bees  to  a  single  head 
from  5  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  He  reported 
the  number  as  being  2,135,  actual 
count. 

In  order  that  the  committee  might 
have  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of 
nectar  secreted  in  the  flowerets  of  a 
single  head,the  day  before  our  arrival, 
Mr.  Chapman  had  wrapped  a  thiu 
paper  about  a  head,  the  half  of  which 
was  in  full  bloom,  and  tied  the  paper 
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around  the  stem  with  tape,  thus  pre- 
venting tlie  bees  from  appropriating 
the  nectar  for  24  liours.  I  cut  off  the 
tape,  and  removing  the  paper,  held  up 
the  ball  before  Messrs.  A.  I.  Root,  L. 
C.  Root,  and  others— tlie  flowerets 
were  dripping  nectar,  and  the  drops 
sparkled  in  the  morning  sun,  and 
their  eyes  sparkled  witli  delight  and 
astonishment.  I  have  made  similar 
tests  with  like  results,  using  the 
plants  which  I  have  here  at  this  Api- 
cullural  Station. 

Mr.  Chapman  has  distributed  this 
plant  over  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
from  Vermont  to  J^^ebraska,  and  each 
member  of  the  committee  has  been 
furnished  with  two-year-old  plants 
for  cultivation  and  observation  during 
the  present  summer.  All  the  facts 
obtainable  will  be  given  to  those  in- 
terested when  the  committee  make 
their  formal  report  to  the  Society  at 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

U.  S.  Apicultural  Station,  Aurora,  9 
Ills.,  Aug.  5,  1886. 


For  tlxe  American  Bee  Joumai- 


Honor  to  Hiom  Honor  is  Due. 


JUSTICE  FAIRMAN. 


I  am  surprised  at  the  latter  portion 
of  Mr.  Demaree's  article,  on  page  501, 
wherein  he  condemns  the  double 
brood-chamber,  and  lays  claim  to  the 
one-half  bee-space,  as  he  did  to  the 
double  brood-chamber  on  page  102. 

As  a  reason  for  my  surprise,  please 
allow  me  to  quote  the  following,  as 
found  on  page  102,  where,  in  criticis- 
ing Mr.  Heddon's  new  hive  and  prin- 
ciples, Mr.  Demaree  says  : 

"  As  to  the  utility  of  a  hive  made  in 
horizontal  sectional  parts,  I  am  not 
without  experience.  I  have  experi- 
mentea  in  that  direction  for  the  past 
six  years,  and  I  now  have  bees  win- 
tering in  a  hive  made  of  cross  sec- 
tional parts,  only  5%  inches  in  depth. 
When  the  bees  were  prepared  for 
winter,  in  September,  they  were  shut 
down  in  a  single  sectional  part  of  the 
hive,  the  frames  being  only  5j^xl7% 
inches,  outside  measure.  I  have  ex- 
perimented quite  extensively  with 
the  sectional  shallow-frame  cases, 
using  them  for  brood  rearing,  tiering 
them  up  to  suit  the  size  of  the  colony, 
and  for  queen-rearing,  using  a  single 
sectional  case  ;  and  I  have  employed 
them   largely     for    taking  extracted 

honey  on  the  tiering-up  plan In 

the  discussion  between  my  dis- 
tingushed  friend.  Dr.  Southwick  and 
myself,  published  in  the  American 
Bee  -Journal,  Vol.  19,  pages  370  and 
.371,  I  mentioned  my  shallow-frame 
system,  using  it  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  shallow  frames." 

Near  the  close  of  this  criticism  of 
Mr.  Heddon's  one-halt  bee-space,  Mr. 
Demaree  says  :  "  It  is  proper  to  say 
that  the  frames  are  adjusted  in  the 
case,  so  as  to  leave  a  shallow  bee- 
space  both  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
them,  and  the  case  will  work  with 
either  side  down  or  up.  Comment  is 
unnecessary." 

Now  imagine  my  surprise  at  reading 
the  following  on  page  .501  : 


"  The  idea  of  a  shallow  bee-space  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  frames  and 
section-boxes  originated  with  myself, 
though  I  notice  that  this  idea  is 
prouiinent  in  Mr.  J.  M.  Shuck's 
patent  hive,  a  sample  of  which  I  have 
in  my  apiary ;  but  I  suppose  that  Mr. 
Shuck  does  not  claim  this  as  his 
property,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
detine  what  a  "  bee-space "  is,  in 
actual  measurement. 

"  After  trying  the  double-brood- 
chamber  hive  pretty  thoroughly,  I 
feel  sure  that  it  will  never  come  into 
general  use.  Those  who  wish  to 
manipulate  all  tlie  honey  out  of  the 
brood-nest  into  the  surplus  depart- 
ment, with  the  view  of  feeding 
cheaper  food  than  honey  to  their 
bees  for  winter  stores,  and  have  no 
qualms  of  conscience  if  some  of  the 
"cheaper  food "  does  go  into  the  sur- 
plus at  the  beginning  of  the  early 
honey  harvest,  will  probably  hold  on 
to  the  tiered  brood-chamber  for  some- 
time to  come,  or  until  the  honey 
business  is  well  nigh  ruined." 

This  does  not  seem  to  harmonize 
with  Mr.  Demaree's  criticisms  as 
cited  from  page  102.  Allow  me  to 
quote  from  Mr.  Hutchinson's  article 
on  page  152.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Hed- 
don's new  hive  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dem- 
aree, on  page  102,  he  says :  "  There 
can  be  no  imaginary  question  as  to 
the  newness  of  thus  arranging  frames 
so  as  to  have  the  bee-space  on  either 
side,  or  divided  between  both,  at 
will." 

Here  allow  me  to  quote  from  Mr. 
Heddon's  book,  page  123  :  "  The 
term  '  bee-space'  does  not  only  denote 
a  space  that  will  admit  of  the  passage 
of  a  bee,  but  it  refers  to  that  space  in 
which  bees  are  least  inclined  to  build 
brace-combs  or  place  propolis,  or  bee- 
glue  ;  which  is  a  scant  %  of  an  inch." 

On  page  214.  Mr.  Heddon  lays  down 
six  of  the  claims  of  his  late  invention. 
No.  2  reads  as  follows  :  "  Arranging 
frames  within  a  case  which  is  bee- 
space  deeper  than  the  frames,  in  such 
manner  as  to  leave  one-half  of  that 
bee-space  on  either  side  of  the 
frames." 

We  also  find  it  clearly  described  on 
page  91  of  his  book.  If  Mr.  D.  has 
read  that  book,  I  do  not  see  what 
prompts  him  to  mention  Mr.  Shuck, 
and  ignore  the  one  who  first  made 
it  public,  and  I  believe  first  invented 
it.  I  am  not  talking  about  patents, 
but  about  respectfully  and  honestly 
giving  "  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due;" 
and  here  allow  me  to  quote  from  Mr. 
Heddon,  from  page  .53  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal  for  1885,  wherein 
he  is  discussing  the  question  of  the 
moral  rights  of  inventors.    He  says  : 

"  Let  the  prior  inventor  remember 
that  such  priority  is  not  enough  for  a 
claim  of  '  right.'  We  have  no  money 
or  time  to  spend  settling  complicated 
claims  of  secreted  priority.  The  first 
man  who  benefits  us  all  by  publishing, 
thus  giving  to  us  the  advantages  of 
his  invention,  let  us  hold  entitled  to 
all  the  honorary  and  financial  benefits 
accruing  from  such  discovery,  and 
the  exclusive  right  of  manufacture  of 
the  same  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time." 


The  above  strikes  me  as  being  in 
harmony  with  reason  and  justice,  and 
precludes  the  wrongs  that  might  be 
perpetrated  through  falsehood.  Upon 
referring  to  Mr.  Demaree's  cited  con- 
troversy with  Dr.  Southwick,  I  find 
that  his  shallow  sections  were  all 
surplus  sections,  and  that  the  brood- 
apartments  used  by  him  are  plainly 
described  as  one  story,  and  of  Lang- 
stroth  depth.  I  have  used  Mr.  Hed- 
don's divisible  brood-chamber,  and  I 
consider  it  of  immense  value,  and 
firmly  believe  that  the  same  conclu- 
sions will  be  formed  by  others  who 
are  testing  it.  Let  us  see,  when  they 
report. 

Louisville,  5  Ky. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Having  an  Ax  to  Grinil',  etc, 

C.  W.   DAYTON,   (200). 

On  page  409  Mr.  Heddon  says  that  ~ 
he  does  not  see  why  I  should  acknowl- 
edge any  such  motive  as  having  an 
"  ax  to  grind,"  when  I  described  the 
"  queen-restrictor,"  on  page  393,  un- 
less I  wrote  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tolling the  merits  of  the  manufacture 
with  a  pecuniary  end  in  view.  I  think 
that  I  did  not  acknowledge  such 
motives,  but  suggested  that  some 
might  acknowledge  it  for  me  ;  but  in 
that  it  might  be  possible  that  I 
judged  too  strongly.  I  gave  the  "  ax 
to  grind  "  statement  from  a  remem- 
brance of  its  having  been  employed 
to  show  that  the  description  of  fix- 
tures described  were  not  for  adver- 
tisement; and  as  such  action  would 
be  stealing  advertising  space,  and 
very  discreditable,  I  asked  if  there 
would  necessarily  be  discredit  con- 
nected therewith,  if  I  wrote  because 
I  had  an  "  ax  to  grind  ;"  as  I  believed 
that  it  might  be  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  glory,  or  what  would  appear 
better  in  the  public  press,  mutual 
benefit. 

As  Mr.  Heddon  cannot  see  (from 
his  stand-point)  my  arrangement  as 
at  all  nractical,  etc.,  I  thought  of 
predicting  in  my  former  article,  pre- 
suming such  stand-points  to  be  on 
the  roof  if  not  behind  a  sectional 
hive,  to  which  hives  my  arrangement 
cannot  be  adapted.  Doubtless  he 
has  formed  connubial  relations  with 
the  idea  that  the  revolutionizing  of 
bee-keeping  must  incur  a  full  change 
of  hives  and  contents  instead  of  the 
simple  arrangement  of  a  few  ordi- 
nary frames. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  sections 
should  be  where  the  bees  wish  to  put 
the  honey,  instead  of  shutting  them 
up  (from  the  queen)  in  an  out  of  the 
way  place,  and  then  attempting  to 
drive  the  bees  into  them.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  much  like  the  stock  laws 
in  some  sections  of  our  country, 
where  SlOO  worth  of  fencing  is  used 
to  confine  $10  worth  of  stock  in  the 
highway;  while  $10  worth  of  pasture 
fence  would  restrict  $100  worth  of 
stock,  and  save  an  immense  amount 
of  labor  and  care. 

Bradford,  d  Iowa. 
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For  tlie  American  Bee  Jourxkal. 


Tlie  Iowa  State  Conyentlon,  etc. 


O.   CLUTE. 


President  Poppleton,  of  the  Iowa 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  has 
issued  a  call  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Iowa  Association  on  the  Fair 
Grounds,  in  Des  Moines,  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  7,  at  2  p.m.  The  association,  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  suggested 
several  years  ago,  has  procured  a  large 
tent  which  will  be  put  up  on  tlie  Fair 
Ground,  and  will  be  used  for  the 
meetings,  for  the  head-quarters  of  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  for  the  convenience  of 
bee-keepers  generally. 

All  Iowa  bee-keepers  should  make 
an  effort  to  be  present  at  this  meet- 
ing. Matters  of  importance  to  all 
will  be  discussed.  Come  prepared  to 
state  your  experiences.  Tell  us  where 
you  have  succeeded,  and  on  what  your 
success  was  based.  Tell  where  you 
have  failed,  and  what  were  the  causes 
of  your  failure. 

These  meetings  are  open  not  only 
to  the  bee-keepers  of  Iowa— bee- 
keepers froQi  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  welcome.  All  are  heartily  in- 
vited. It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
bee-men  can  bring  blankets  with 
them,  and  find  a  place  to  lodge  in  the 
tent. 

The  Iowa  State  Fair  is  in  progress 
from  Sept.  3  to  the  10th.  For  many 
years  this  Fair  has  been  a  very  large 
and  important  one.  This  year  the 
Society  has  new  grounds  and  new 
buildings,  all  arranged  and  built  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  of 
those  who  have  had  mucli  experience 
in  Fairs.  It  is  believed  that  when 
the  grounds  and  buildings  are  all 
complete  they  will  be  equal  to  any- 
thing, for  the  same  purpose,  in  the 
world.  The  new  grounds  and  build- 
ings are  giving  such  an  impulse  to  all 
classes  of  exhibitors  throughout  the 
West,  that  it  seems  probable  the  ex- 
hibit in  all  departments  this  year  will 
be  even  better  than  in  years  just 
passed.    It  will  richly  repay  a  visit. 

This  has  been  a  good  year  for  bees, 
in  spite  of  the  dry  weather.  The 
honey  crop  is  large  in  quantity,  and 
of  very  superior  quality.  The  bee- 
keepers of  Iowa  and  adjacent  States 
should  see  to  it  that  a  very  large  and 
instructive  exhibit  of  bees,  honey, 
and  implements  is  made.  The  State 
Agricultural  Society  has  offered  gen- 
erous premiums  in  the  bee-depart- 
ment, which  are  open  to  competition 
from  the  whole  world.  Come,  all  of 
yon,  and  bring  your  exhibits  along. 

The  Inter-State  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation meets  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  on 
Sept.  1.  This  is  the  week  of  the  St. 
Joseph  Exposition,  which  has  become 
famous  for  its  size  and  excellence.  It 
also  gives  generous  premiums  in  tlie 
department  of  bees  and  honey,  and 
the  exhibit  in  this  department  has 
been  for  several  years  a  good  one. 
Bee-keepers  everywhere  should  bear 
in  mind  this  exhibit,  and  make  a  dis- 
play at  it.  And  they  should  not  fail 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association. 


Parties  desiring  to  see  the  list  of 
premiums  offered  in  the  department 
of  bees  and  honey  at  the  Iowa  State 
Fair,  can  get  a  copy  of  the  premium 
list  by  addressing  Hon.  J.  R.  Shaffer, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Those 
wanting  the  St.  Joseph  list  of  pre- 
miums can  get  it  by  addressing  E.  T. 
Abbot,  Secretary  of  the  Inter-State 
Bee-Keepers' Association,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 

Iowa  City, o+ Iowa. 


iTor  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Bee-Keepiiig  in  Cia,  etc, 


A.  W.   OSBURN. 


Ii  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  read 
the  reports  of  a  bountiful  honey  crop 
nearly  throughout  the  United  States, 
for  the  efforts  of  the  bee-keeper  is 
none  too  well  paid  at  best.  With  us 
the  outlook  is  not  so  bright.  For  the 
last  three  mouths  we  have  been  feed- 
ing our  bees,  and  shall  have  to  con- 
tinue to  feed  for  at  least  three  and 
one-half  months  longer.  The  good 
reports  that  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  from  this  Island  have 
been  the  aggregate  amount  of  honey 
from  the  country,  not  from  any  one 
apiary  or  locality,  which,  in  the  poor- 
est season,  would  make  quite  a  re- 
spectable showing,  forthe reason  that 
it  seldom  happens  that  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Island  fails  to  produce  a 
tolerably  fair  crop  of  honey,  as  in  that 
locality  are  large  tracts  of  woodland, 
swamps,  low  lands,  creeks  and  rivers, 
and  this  is  where  the  bulk  of  the  bees 
of  Cuba  are  kept.  There  is  more  rain 
there  than  in  the  western  end  of  the 
Island.  Then  these  forests  and 
swamps  (some  of  them  at  least)  are 
little  more  than  a  matted  mass  of 
bell-flower  vines,  which  is  the  best 
honey  plant  of  Cuba. 

Again,  these  low  lands  are  in  the 
interior,  removed  from  the  influence 
of  the  coast  winds  that  sweep  along 
the  country  near  the  ocean  in  the 
winter  months,  making  the  secretion 
of  honey  an  impossibility,  for  several 
days  at  a  time.  Yet  it  is  not  so  hard 
for  an  American  to  choose  between 
these  two  localities,  the  one  near  to 
Havana  and  the  coast,  or  removed 
from  both.  In  the  former  he  has 
protection  of  life  and  property,  and 
the  chance  of  securing  an  average 
crop  of  honey  (or  what  would  be 
called  an  average  crop  for  most 
countries);  while  in  the  latter,  with 
the  almost  iiositive  assurance  of  a  big 
yield  of  honey,  he  is  removed  from 
the  protection  that  the  country  near 
Havana  affords  ;  compelled  to  live  in 
a  very  thinly  settled  country,  away 
from  society,  a  long  ways  from  ship- 
ping points,  with  transportation  to 
and  from  his  apiary  the  most  difficult, 
owing,  in  the  main,  to  the  bad  roads, 
which,  in  Cuba  in  the  rainy  season, 
are  almost  impassable,  and  then  only 
by  an  oxcart,  with  from  2  to  4  yoke 
of  oxen  on  a  cart  to  draw  2  casks  of 
honey. 

We  are  located  10  or  12  miles  west 
of  Havana,  on  as  good  a  road  as  Illi- 


nois or  New  York  can  produce ;  and 
in  a  thickly  settled  country,  free  from 
all  the  annoyances  of  life  in  the  in- 
terior of  Cuba. 

I  send  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  new 
members  of  the  National  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Union,  and  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  old  ones,  that  they  may 
never  flag  in  their  efforts  and  deter- 
mination to  protect  the  rights  of  bee- 
keepers. 

Cuba,  W.  I. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Feeiiiig  Siiar  to  Bees, 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSOIT. 


What  grand,  good  times  we  do  have 
in  the  columns  of  the  "  old  reliable  " 
American  Bee  Journal  !  How  I 
do  enjoy  these  apicultural  discussions; 
especially  when  so  conducted  that, 
when  the  battle  is  over,  each  combat- 
ant stands  higher  in  the  estimation  of 
his  opponent.  This  "  sugar  feeding  " 
controversy  promises  to  be  of  that 
character.  I  shall  try  to  be  fair  and 
courteous,  and  I  think  that  my  oppo- 
nents will  be. 

Although  probably  unintentional 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wright  (page  472), 
I  think  that  his  quotation  from  my 
letter  on  page  411,  does  not  fairly 
represent  the  meaning  that  I  in- 
tended to  convey.  He  says:  "Mr. 
Hutchinson  claims  that '  when  bees 
are  undisturbed  by  man's  reason,  they 
meet  an  untimely  fate.'  "  Beg  par- 
don, Mr.  W.,  I  did  not  make  such  a 
claim.  I  said,  in  substance,  that  the 
opposing  of  sugar  feeding  upon  the 
grounds  that  itwas  "  against  nature  " 
was  ridiculous  ;  then  I  said  (now  let 
me  give  the  whole  sentence  from  which 
Mr.  W.  quoted) :  "  Did  bees  never 
perish  when  left  to  '  their  own  sweet 
will '  in  all  things,  this  argument 
would  be  more  forcible  ;  but  tvhen  un- 
disturbed by  man's  reason,  the  bees  meet 
an  untimely  fate,  it  is  evident  that 
nature  has  made  a  mistake  some- 
where." (I  have  italicized  the  part 
that  Mr.  W.  attempted  to  quote.) 
Does  not  Mr.  AV.  see  that  I  did  not 
claim  broadly  that  "  when  bees  are 
undisturbed  by  man's  reason,  they 
meet  an  untimely  fate  ?" 

The  point  is  just  this:  We  have 
been  repeatedly  informed  that  honey 
and  pollen  is  the  na{(«'oifood  of  bees  ; 
it  is  •'  according  to  nature  "  that  they 
should  live  and  thrive  under  its  con- 
sumption ;  that  it  was  the  height  of 
folly  to  say  that  death  lurked  in 
nature's  food.  Some  bee-keepers  very 
foolishly  (V)  neglect  to  clip  the  wings 
of  their  queens,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
a  swarm  occasionally  hies  away  to  a 
forest  home  of  its  own  choosing— to  a 
home  furnished  by  nature— it  stores 
natural  food  and  leads  a  natural  life 
until— it  dies  of  diarrhea  during  some 
"  disastrous  winter."  Nature  made  a 
mistake.  Is  it  any  more  inconsistent 
to  say  that  the  mistake  lay  in  the  food 
she  furnished,  than  that  it  lay  in 
some  of  her  other  furnishings  ? 

Mr.  Hill  asks :  "  Who  has  fed 
cane-sugar  since  the  foundation  of 
the  world  in  order  to  keep  the  race 
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extant  V"  Honey  differs  in  character. 
Seasons  vary.  Localities  are  not  all 
similar.  The  world  is  large.  It  seems 
there  has  always  been  enough  good 
honey,  or  good  something,  somewhere  in 
the  world,  so  that  bees  enough  for 
seed  have  always  been  left.  Apiarists 
are  endeavoring  to  ascertain  under 
exactly  what  conditions  bees  will 
always  winter  successfully.  We  can 
put  bees  in  a  repository  and  keep  the 
temperature  at  any  desired  point.  We 
can  do  this  year  after  year.  If  mois- 
ture and  ventilation  have  any  bearing 
upon  the  problem,  these  can  be  con- 
trolled. I  think  that  few,  if  any,  dis- 
pute that  food  is  a  factor  in  the  prob- 
lem. The  food  cannot  be  unvarying 
in  character,  in  all  instances,  if  we 
"  follow  nature." 

Mr.  Wright  says  (page  472)  that  his 
father  rarely  lost'bees  when  he  kept 
them  in  large  box-hives,  and  "  left 
them  to  their  own  sweet  will,"  but 
when  he  began  to  put  on  boxes  and 
take  all  the  early  honey,  and  compel 
the  bees  to  live  on  pollen  and  poor 
honey,  then  they  began  to  die.  He 
also  mentions  a  man  who  hives  his 
bees  in  large  box-hives,  leaves  them 
to  "  their  own  sweet  will "  and  loses 
no  bees.  Let  me  ask,  where  is  the 
profit  in  such  bee-keeping  ? 

Living  about  16  miles  from  here  is 
a  bee-keeper  who,  a  few  years  ago, 
kept  black  bees  in  large  box-hives, 
leaving  them  undisturbed.  He  seldom 
lost  bees,  and  ridiculed  Italian  bees, 
movable-comb  hives,  etc.,  attributing 
the  loss  of  bees  to  these  "new-fangled 
fixin's."  Finally,  in  one  of  those 
"disastrous  winters"  alibis  bees  died 
"jusc  the  same"  in  spite  of  their 
being  so  nearly  free  from  man's  dis- 
turbing hand." 

Mr.  Wright  thinks  that  if  the  bees 
have  gathered  no  honey,  and  need 
feeding,  it  may  be  all  right  to  feed 
sugar  rather  than  let  them  die.  This 
is  exactly  the  line  of  reasoning  fol- 
lowed by  those  who  advocate  the  use 
of  sugar  for  winter  stores,  viz  :  that 
"it  may  be  all  right  to  feed  sugar 
rather  than  let  them  die " — of  the 
diarrhea. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Hill  in  thinking 
that  the  difference  in  price  between 
extracted  honey  and  sugar  is  so  slight 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  be 
profitable  to  extract  the  honey  and 
substitute  sugar,  i.  e.,  laying  aside 
the  superiority  of  sugar  as  a  winter 
food ;  but  when  we  can  so  manage 
that  nearly  all  the  honey  is  stored  in 
the  shape  of  comb  honey  in  sections, 
the  price  of  which  is  at  least  twice 
that  of  sugar ;  and  all  we  have  to  do 
is  simply  to  put  on  a  feeder  and  feed 
the  sugar  syrup  to  the  bees,  then  the 
difference  is  not  quite  so  meager.  Mr. 
Hill  says  that  those  of  whom  he  wrote 
would  not  feed  sugar  because  it 
would  lower  the  price  of  honey. 
Farther  along  he  quotes  Mr.  Wright 
as  saying  that  "  sugar  feeding  or  bee- 
keeping has  got  to  go  down."  Mr. 
Hill  adds  :  "Nothing  will  put  bee- 
keeping down  so  quickly  as  putting 
down  the  price  of  honey."  Whether 
lowering  the  price  of  honey  will  "  put 
bee-keeping    down"    depends    alto- 

f ether   upon  what   lowers  the  price, 
f  it  is  lowered  as  the  result  of  an 


increase  in  the  number  of  producers, 
then  bee-keeping,  or  rather  a  large 
nuQiberof  hee-keepers  will  go  down. 
It  will  be  the  "  survival  of  the  Bttest." 
But  when  the  price  of  honey  goes 
down  as  the  result  of  using  improved 
hives,  fixtures  and  appliances,  and  of 
adopting  superior  methods  of  man- 
agement, then  bee-keepers  are  more 
prosperous  than  ever.  As  the  price 
of  a  commodity  decreases,  its  con- 
sumption increases,  and  the  demand 
becomes  more  steady. 

Mr.  Hill  says  the  using  of  sugar  by 
bee-keepers  has  put  down  the  price 
of  honey.  Let  us  suppose,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  use  of 
sugar  by  bee-keepers  has  lowered  the 
price  of  honev  ;  has  it  not  also  lowered 
ihe  cost  ?  Did  not  the  extractor  lower 
the  price  of  honey  V  Has  not  comb 
foundation  cheapened  honey  V  Has 
there  been  a  single  improvement  in 
bee-keeping  that  did  not  cheapen 
honey  V 

Mr.  Hill  says  :  "  Recall  the  most 
successful  apiarists,  t+ien  find  out  how 
many  feed  sugar,  and  draw  your  own 
conclusions."  Did  I  not  say,  in  a 
former  article,  "  The  advice  to  feed 
sugar  for  winter  stores  is  not  in- 
tended for  those  who  are  uniformly 
successful  with  natural  stores  y"  but 
what  shall  those  do  who  are  not  suc- 
cessful ? 

Mr.  Hill  further  asks,  "  Are  there 
not  twice  as  many  bees  wintered  suc- 
cessfully on  their  natural  stores  as 
there  are  on  sugar  y"  To  get  at  the 
true  inwardness  of  the  matter,  he 
should  have  asked  for  the  pro  rata  loss 
of  bees  wintered  on  sugar  stores,  com- 
pared with  that  of  those  wintered  on 
natural  stores. 

The  only  fair  objection  that  can  be 
brought  against  the  use  of  sugar  for 
the  winter  stores  of  bees,  is  that  "it 
may  assist  in  giving  color  to  an  unjust 
accusation,"  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  use  of  foundation  "  may  assist  in 
giving  color  to  an  unjust  accusation." 
As  my  opponents  failed  to  notice  this 
point,  I  will  again  repeat,  "  Shall  we 
stop  using  foundation  ?" 

Rogersville,<^  Mich. 

Kor  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 

Reyersed  Oiieens,  etc, 


REV.   M.   MAHIN,  D.  D.,  (40). 

On  page  501  of  the  current  volume 
of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  G. 
W.  Demaree  tells  of  young  queens 
having  their  heads  the  wrong  way  in 
the  cells,  and  not  being  able  to  cut 
their  way  out.  I  have  more  than 
once  found  young  queens  in  that  con- 
dition, but  at  the  same  time  I  dis- 
covered how  it  happened,  and  there 
is  no  mystery  about  it  at  all.  When 
a  young  queen  cuts  out  of  the  cell 
she  does  not  always  wait  to  cut  off 
the  whole  circumference  of  its  end  or 
point,  but  leaves  on  one  side  as  it 
were  a  hinge.  This  allows  the  lid  to 
close  so  neatly  that  one  may  handle 
the  cell,  as  I  have  repeatedly  done, 
without  observing  that  the  queen  had 
cut  out. 


As  a  further  fact  to  be  considered, 
it  should  be  rembembered  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  of  the  so-called 
royal  jelly  left  in  the  cell  when  a 
queen  hatches  ;  and  in  search  of  this 
she  in  many  if  not  in  all  cases,  re- 
enters the  cell.  If  the  end  be  open 
she  can  back  out,  and  no  harm  will  be 
done  ;  but  if  the  lid  of  the  cell  is  still 
hinged  to  it,  and  makes  a  close  fit, 
the  bees  crawling  over  it  will  close  it 
so  tightly  that  the  queen  will  not 
push  it  open,  and  she  will  perish  in 
her  prison.  I  have  found  queen-cells 
from  which  queens  had  hatched  with 
the  lids  waxed  fast.  Whether  it  was 
done  by  accident  or  design  I  cannot' 
say. 

It  is  not  at  all  likelj;  that  in  any 
case  a  queen  would  be  in  a  reversed 
position  in  the  cell.  She  could  not 
spin  her  cocoon  in  that  position  with- 
out spinning  it  at  the  base  of  the  cell; 
and,  in  fact,  while  spinning  it  her 
weight  and  her  motion  would  so 
crowd  her  down  into  the  point  of  the 
cell  that  her  normal  development 
would  be  impossible,  and,  further, 
her  food  would  be  at  the  wrong  end 
and  separated  from  her  by  the  web  of 
her  cocoon.  In  view  of  these  facts 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opin- 
ion that  a  careful  examination  of  the 
cells,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Demaree's 
reversed  queens,  would  have  revealed 
the  fact  that  they  had  been  opened, 
and  that  the  queens  had  re-entered 
them.  I  hope  that  if  he  shall  find 
another  case  of  the  kind  he  will  care- 
fully examine  the  point  of  the  cell. 

THE  SEASON  OF  1886. 

In  this  part  of  Indiana  the  season 
has  been  very  dry  ;  and  yet  there  has 
been  a  fair  yield  of  white  clover 
honey.  The  yield  has  been  very 
much  better  than  I  would  have  sup- 
posed, in  view  of  the  small  amount  of 
rain.  Basswood  was  an  entire  failure; 
only  a  few  of  the  trees  bloomed,  and 
the  few  that  did  bloom  yielded  little 
or  no  honey.  All  of  my  bees  except 
one  colony  are  still  at  New  Castle, 
Ind.  I  have  no  place  here  where  I 
can  keep  them  ;  and  so  when  I  want 
to  see  how  they  are  doing  I  must  take 
a  railroad  trip  of  60  miles.  At  New 
Castle  there  has  been  much  more  rain 
than  here,  and  if  I  could  have  given 
my  apiary  proper  attention  I  would 
have  had  a  fair  yield  of  white  clover 
honey.  But  though  basswood  trees 
abound  within  reach  of  my  bees, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the 
peculiar  aroma  of  basswood  in  the 
honey. 

I  miss  my  bees  very  much,  as  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  manipulating  and 
observing  them.  My  one  colony  in 
this  place  is  six  blocks  from  the  par- 
sonage, and  is  not  visited  verv  often. 

Bluffton,d  Ind.,  Aug.  12, 1886. 


Wlieii  Marketing  Extracted  Honey, 

it  is  a  sad  blunder  to  use  barrels  holding- 
from  :!00  to  ."lOO  pounds— they  are  too  large 
to  be  desirable  for  the  trade,  too  bullty  to  be 
handled  with  care  in  transportation,  and  too 
dear  to  be  lucrative  to  the  producer,  for 
honey  put  up  in  such  large  barrels  is  subject 
to  a  discount  of  one  centper  pound,  because 
of  the  diltieulty  in  disposing  of  it  without 
repacking  and  dividing  into  smaller  lots. 
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Local  Gonyention  Directory. 


1886.  Time  and  place  of  Meetino. 

AnR.  18, 19.— Cedar  Valley,  at  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

H.  E.  Hubbard,  Sec,  Laporte  City,  Iowa. 

Aug.  31.— Stark  County,  at  Canton.  O. 

Mark  Thomson,  Sec,  Canton,  O. 

Sept.  4.— Sheboygan  Co.,  at  SheboyEan  Fan8,Wi8. 
Mattle  B.  Thomas,  Sec,  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis. 

Sept.  6.— N.  W.  Ills.  &  S.  W.  Wis.,  at  Dakota.  Wis. 
Jonathan  Stewart,  Sec,  Rock  City,  Ills. 

Sept.  7.— Iowa  State,  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

A.  J.  Norrls,  eec,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Oct.  7.— WiB.  Lake  Shore  Center,  at  Kiel,  Wis. 

Ferd  Zastrow,  Sec,  Millhome,  Wis. 

Oct.  12— 14.— North  American,  at  Indianapolis, Ind. 
F.  L.  DouKherty,  Sec,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Oct.  19,  20.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ills. 
J.  M.  UambauRb,  Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 

Dec.  1.  2.— Michigan  State,  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec,  Clinton,  Mich. 

^"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetlntrs.— Ed. 


Bee-Keeping  in  Minnesota.— J.  W. 

Powell  &  Son,  Mankato,?  Minn.,  on 
Aug.  4, 1886,  writes  : 

The  weather  has  been  generally  dry 
here  this  season,  still  we  have  had 
local  rains  covering  a  small  tract  of 
country  in  our  immediate  vicinity.  I 
think  this  county  (Blue  Earth)  will 
have  the  best  crops  of  any  in  the 
State.  We  will  have  an  average  yield 
of  honey  this  season.  We  have  taken 
about  4,500  pounds  of  extracted,  and 
have  about  4,000  pounds  of  comb 
honey  ready  to  take  from  the  hives. 
We  began  in  the  spring  with  140  colo- 
nies in  Simplicity  hives,  and  have 
increased  them  to  240,  by  natural 
swarming.  The  prospect  is  good  for 
a  fall  yield  of  honey.  Why  do  not 
more  bee-keepers  join  the  Union  ?  Is 
it  because  men  always  neglect  their 
bees  and  their  preacher  when  they 
are  short  of  money  V 


Hive  with  Transverse  Passages-— 
J.  II.  Andre,  Lockwood,?  N.  Y.,  on 
Aug.  5, 1886,  writes : 

Bees  are  beginning  to  bring  in 
honey  from  the  early  buckwheat.  If 
we  do  not  get  early  frosts  hard 
enough  to  kill  fall  flowers,  there  will 
be  a  good  chance  for  the  bees  to  build 
up  in  numbers,  if  not  in  stores,  and 
those  that  have  plenty  of  good  stores 
will  be  apt  to  winter  well.  I  gave  a 
description  of  the  hive  I  use,  on  page 
361,  and  I  find  there  is  not  room 
enough  to  work  the  frames  so  wide  ; 
they  should  be  7i|  inches  wide  out- 
side measure,  and  instead  of  cutting 
the  frame-rests  in  the  side  of  the 
hive,  nail  on  a  strip  %  of  an  inch 
square  where  the  frames  come,  end- 
wise to  the  side  of  the  hive.  This 
will  admit  of  a  shorter  end-bar  being 
used  (.516  of  an  inch),  which  is  needed 
in  changing  the  frames  inside  ends  to 
outside  of  the  hive.  Each  end-bar 
must  be  short,  or  the  inside  end  will 


strike  the  side  of  the  frame  hung  in 
the  other  space  and  prevent  its  being 
placed  close  to  the  cross,  which  must 
be  done  in  order  to  keep  the  bees 
from  building  comb  under  the  cross. 
After  the  strips  for  the  frame-rest  are 
securely  nailed  on  where  each  frame 
rests,  a  piece  may  be  sawed  out  be- 
tween each  frame  to  give  a  free  pas- 
sage for  the  bees  at  the  end  of  the 
frames.  I  shall  put  in  24  frames  in 
each  hive  next  season,  for  that  will 
give  more  room  for  brood,  and  the 
way  the  frames  are  arranged  will  ad- 
mit of  their  being  spaced  closer  the 
year  around  than  any  other  hive. 


Acorn  Honey.  —  C.  Theilmann, 
Theilmanton,o,  Minn.,  on  Aug.  4, 
1886,  writes  : 

My  bees  have  done  fairly  so  far, 
though  white  clover  has  not  yielded 
very  well  on  account  of  cold^  windy 
j\'eather  nearly  all  through  June. 
Basswood  was  almost  a  failure  on 
account  of  the  frost  we  had  on  May 
4,  when  the  buds  made  their  appear- 
ance. My  bees  have  stored  about 
3,000  pounds  of  honey  from  the  acorns 
which  were  pierced  by  an  insect, 
thus  causing  honey  to  run  out. 


Prevention  of  After-Swarms,  etc.— 
David  L.  Howe,  Woodstock,?  Vt., 
asks  the  following  questions  : 

1.  What  is  the  Heddon  method  of 
preventing  after-swarms  V  2.  Will 
honey  be  augmented  by  covering  the 
section-boxes  in  the  hive  with  a  mat 
or  something  of  the  kind  during  the 
honey-flow  f  3.  Should  the  brood- 
nest  be  covered  with  enameled  cloth 
or  a  mat  or  some  substance  that  will 
give  ventilation  when  prepared  for 
winter  V 

[1.  A  comprehensive  answer  to  this 
question  is  too  long  for  this  depart- 
ment, and  can  be  found  in  the  Bee 
Journal  for  1883,  page  126,  or  in 
Gleanings  for  1885,  page  414,  or  in 
Prof.  Cook's  book,  or  in  mine. 

2.  No.  Use  a  board  cover  in  sum- 
mer. 

3.  Some  say  "  yes  "  and  others  say 
"no,"  and  each  class  winter  their 
bees  and  lose  them  with  diarrhea 
when  adopting  each  plan.  I  have 
succeeded  and  failed  both  ways.— 
James  Heddon.] 


Honey-Dew  Observations.  —  Wm. 

Willis,  Pomona, o  Kans.,  on  Aug.  9, 
1886,  writes  : 

I  have  been  an  observer  of  the 
vexed  question  of  honey-dew  for 
nearly  40  years.  If  there  is  no  dew, 
there  will  be  no  honey-dew  or  nectar 
in  flowers.  That  is  the  rule  here,  and 
honey-dew  is  not  confined  to  oak  or 
any  other  kind  of  tree  or  plant.  In  a 
State  or  Territory  where  tlie  most 
honey-dew  is  found,  the  most  honey 
is  produced.  California  is  the  great- 
est honey-producing  State  of  the 
Union,  and  in  parts  of  California,  and 


near  Honey  Lake,  Utah,  the  honey- 
dew  hangs  in  great  drops  on  the  sage- 
bush  in  sucli  quantities  that  the 
wings  of  the  sage-hens  become  so 
loaded  that  they  cannot  fly.  There 
are  no  oak  trees  there,  and  not  many 
bugs  either.  Now  all  agree  that  bees 
do  not  make  honey,  but  gather  it, 
and  I  think  it  equally  reasonable  that 
plant-lice  do  not  make  honey,  but 
subsist  on  it.  If  plant-lice  do  make 
honey,  what  do  they  make  it  out  of  ? 
If  they  make  it  out  of  a  green  acorn 
they  can  excel  the  honey-bee  and  all 
the  professional  chemists  combined. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  bugs  of  any 
sort  may  gorge  their  stomachs  on 
honey-dew  until  it  will  pass  undigest- 
ed ;  hence  the  "bug-juice"  so  much 
talked  of  to  the  great  injury  of  our 
honey  market. 


Paper  Comb  Foundation.— Chas.  F. 

Ilenning,    Citra,©  Fla.,    on   Aug.  4, 
1886,  says : 

So  far  my  bees  have  done  very  well. 
I  have  taken  a  little  over  207  pounds 
on  an  average,  per  hive,  and  all  are 
full  again.  Wax  for  foundation  has 
been  very  scarce  with  me,  and  I  have 
tried  many  experiments  of  which  I 
will  speak  some  other  time,  but  the 
following  in  particular  I  am  well 
pleased  with  :  I  take  strong  but  very 
thin  paper,  cut  it  the  proper  size  for 
brood-frames,  dip  it  into  wax  twice, 
run  it  through  the  mill,  and  I  have 
very  fine  foundation  for  brood-frames, 
and  foundation  that  my  bees  never  go 
by.  It  is  stronger,  never  sags,  and 
dofs  not  take  more  wax  than  thin 
foundation  for  surplus.  I  will  report 
later. 


Partridge  Pea,  Reversing  Combs, 

etc.— T.  M.  Coleman, Glendon,*olowa, 
on  Aug.  5,  1886,  writes  : 

I  send  a  plant  that  grows  very 
plentifully  here,  and  the  bees  work 
on  it  a  great  deal,  but  it  looks  to  me 
as  if  there  could  be  but  little  for  them 
in  it.  I  would  like  to  know  what  it 
is,  and  whether  it  is  a  good  honey- 
plant.  Our  bees  have  done  better 
than  I  ever  knew  them  to  do  in  May 
and  June,  but  they  have  done  very 
little  since.  I  tried  reversing  a  hive 
by  nailing  strips  of  lath  across  the 
top  of  the  frames  and  turning  it  over 
just  before  putting  sections  on.  It 
was  a  strong  colony,  and  the  frames 
were  full  of  brood  and  honey  during 
basswood  bloom,  yet  they  "did  but 
very  little  in  the  sections  for  about  a 
week.  There  were  brace-combs,  and 
every  space  filled  with  honey,  crowd- 
ing the  tops  of  the  frames  very 
closely.  When  turned  over,  the  bees 
cut  these  thickened  combs  away  and 
put  it  in  the  sections,  and  the  result 
is  very  dark,  unsalable  honey  in  the 
sections  ;  wliile  all  the  rest  is  so  very 
white  and  good.  I  have  concluded 
that  I  do  not  want  to  reverse  frames 
any  more.  But  I  am  using  over  a 
dozen  hives  with  frames  6  inches 
deep,  outside  measure,  otherwise 
Langstroth  size,  that  three  seasons  of 
close  watching  convinces  me  are  bet- 
ter in  many  respects  than  any  deeper 
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hive.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Dadant  for  his 
advice  to  paint  chitlis  for  covers  for 
sections  ;  they  are  just  wiiat  I  wanted. 
I  use  yellow  ochre  and  linseed  oil  on 
any  coarse  cloth,  colTee  sacking,  etc. 
I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  bevels  and 
rabbets  for  tvvo-story  hives.  I  think 
a  stjuare  joint  much  the  best,  and 
prefer  loose  top  and  bottom  boards. 

[The  plant  is  partridge  pea  {Cassia 
chamcecrista),  and  furnishes  nectar  in 
abundance.  The  flowers  are  very 
attractive  to  honey-loving  insects, 
and  are  visited  by  such  in  great  num- 
bers. At  the  base  of  each  compound 
leaf  there  is  a  curiously-stalked,  but- 
ton-shaped gland,  which  also  excretes 
a  sweet  fluid,  and  which  attracts  the 
bees.— Ed.] 


The  Trials  of  Bee-Keeping,— W. 
Stearns,  Lima,<5  Iowa,  on  July  27, 
1886,  writes  : 

We  have  had  a  very  good  flow  of 
honey  from  both  white  clover  and 
basswood,  and  now  from  the  so-called 
honey-dew.  I  am  very  much  of  the 
opinion  of  ,T.  II.  Andre,  as  stated  in 
his  article  on  page  4.5.3,  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  hard  and  hot  work  about 
bee-keeping,  if  one  is  to  be  success- 
ful. Although  I  have  managed  to 
sell  all  of  my  honey  up  to  date,  the 
outlook  now  is  not  very  encouraging. 
Honey  is  a  drug  in  the  market,  and  is 
sold  at  ruinous  prices.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  honey  will  never  be- 
come a  staple  article  of  consumption, 
as  very  many  cannot  eat  honey,  and 
others  do  not  like  it.  I  have  had  both 
rheumatic  and  malarial  fevers,  and 
though  I  did  not  at  the  time  attribute 
my  sickness  to  being  stung  often,  and 
thus  poisoning  my  blood,  yet  I  am 
somewhat  of  that  opinion  at  present. 


Building      Drone-Comb  —  Hiving 

Swarms.— Chas.  Mitchell,  of  Moles- 
worth,  Ont.,  writes : 

I  cannot  tell  how  I  made  such  a 
statement  as  Mr.  Hutchinson  alludes 
to  on  page  437  ;  if  correctly  printed  it 
is  too  sweeping.  What  does  any  one 
suppose  I  do  with  my  supers  in  use 
before  the  bees  swarm  V  I  am  not  so 
far  behind  the  times  as  to  let  my  bees 
lose  time  building  drone-comb  in  6 
empty  frames,  and  my  supers  in  the 
house  for  a  week.  Many  of  my  first 
swarms  had  to  get  two  comb  honey 
supers  to  let  them  inside  at  the  time 
of  swarming.  Next  came  the  trouble 
of  swarming  out  from  such  pent  up 
colonies.  I  had  more  trouble  with 
swarming  out  than  I  have  had  in  6 
years,  until  I  gave  them  more  room 
below,  when  all  went  well.  Those 
are  the  colonies  I  meant,  that  got  no 
supers  until  they  needed  them.  I  had 
several  colonies  finish  120  pounds  of 
comb  honey  which  came  off  before 
July  10,  and  every  drop  was  clover 
honey.  That  does  not  look  like  idle 
supers.  How  many  colonies  had  Mr. 
H.  that  equalled  this,  in  either  the 
reversible  hive  or  the  other  V  I  cer- 
tainly know  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  is 


not  stingy  with  his  bees,  if  he  thinks 
he  will  get  it  liack,  as  I  think  he  has 
changed  liis  Inves  twice  in  about  8 
years,  whicli  means  expense.  I  can- 
not conceive  how  his  system  destroys 
all  wish  and  instinct  of  tlie  bees  to 
build  any  more  drone  comb.  How- 
ever, I  will  try  it  once  more,  and  will 
be  very  ready  to  give  the  author  full 
credit.  In  six  years  of  close  observa- 
tion, only  once  have  the  bees,  that 
hatched  after  the  Hist  swarm,  been  of 
any  use  to  me.  We  have  had  two 
very  dry  seasons ;  honey  failed  alto- 
gether about  July  10.  I  have  many 
colonies  that  were  given  foundation, 
that  have  about  honey  enough  to 
winter  on,  and  those  that  had  to 
build  their  combs  are  starving.  ThiS 
has  happened  for  3  years.  It  is  pretty 
hard  to  have  to  turn  round  and  buy 
sugar  for  100  colonies  run  on  6  frames 
all  summer  ;  this  thing  is  fast  putting 
down  the  price  of  honey,  and  making 
millionnaires  of  our  sugar  merchants. 


!  did  not  seem  to  injure  the  bees  any, 
and  did  not  kill  any  as  I  expected  it 
would.  I  regard  tliis  as  a  sure  cure, 
as  the  disease  has  not  made  its  ap- 
pearance since  the  treatment,  and  the 
affected  colonies  did  better  at  once 
after  being  thus  treated. 


Honey-Dew  for  Winter  Stores.— 

P.  Lattner,   Worthington,o+  Iowa,  on 
Aug.  G,  1886,  writes  : 

Bees  have  done  well  here.  I  started 
with  50  colonies,  extracted  11, .500 
pounds  of  good  white  clover  honey, 
and  have  100  pounds  of  comb  honey. 
On  July  17  the  bees  bnjught  in  honey- 
dew  which  spoiled  the  balance  in  the 
hives.  The  hives  are  now  full  of  that 
kind  of  stuff.  Will  it  do  to  winter 
bees  on  V  It  is  so  dry  now  that  I  fear 
we  will  have  no  fall  crop,  unless  rains 
should  come  soon.  The  stuff  gath- 
ered is  of  a  dark  green  color,  very 
thick  and  sticky,  and  tastes  as  though 
oak  leaves  had  been  stewed  in 
molasses. 

[Those  who  take  the  risk  of  winter- 
ing bees  on  honey-dew,  take  a  very 
heavy  one. — Ed.] 


Phenol  for  Foul  Brood.— A  sub- 
scriber in  Michigan  gives  the  follow- 
ing experience  with  it : 

I  notice  on  page  491  a  request  to 
know  if  any  one  has  been  successful 
in  treating  foul  brood  by  the  Cheshire 
method.  I  will  say  that  I  have  cured 
foul  brood  with  phenol,  and  did  not 
take  the  pains  to  follow  the  treatment 
as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Cheshire.  In  1884 
I  received  a  large  number  of  colonies 
of  bees  from  the  South.  Late  in 
September  I  found  that  they  were 
affected  with  foul  brood.  As  it  was 
late  in  the  season  nothing  was  done, 
and  several  colonies  were  lost.  The 
next  season  it  again  made  its  appear- 
ance ;  the  stores  were  extracted  at 
once,  and  the  bees  were  fed  a  syrup 
made  of  honey  and  water,  which  was 
boiled  and  skimmed,  and  about  one- 
fourth  tea-spoonful  of  the  absolute 
phenol  added  to  the  syrup,  which  was 
•5  quarts.  The  mixture  wns  then  put 
into  the  combs,  the  cells  being  filled  ; 
the  brood  also  being  covered  and 
some  spilled  on  the  bees.  As  I  had 
some  quite  bad,  and  did  not  have 
much  failh  in  curing  them,  I  experi- 
mented some  with  thus  feeding  the 
medicated  syrup  quite   strong,  but  it 


Some  Honey-Dew,  Marketing,  etc. 
—2— J.  II.  Larrabee,  (16— :«),  Larra- 
bee's  Point,K3  Vt.,  writes  : 

I  think  that  I  have  a  case  of  honey- 
dew,  even  in  the  old  "  Green  Moun- 
tain State."  An  elm-tree  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  pasture  near  the 
house,  I  found  the  other  morning  to 
be  swarming  with  bees,  and  upon  ob- 
taining some  of  the  leaves  they  were 
found  to  have  small,  sticky, shiny  and 
sweet  spots  on  their  upper  surface, 
and  from  3  to  6  small  green  aphidse 
on  the  under  surface  of  eiich  leaf.  My 
bees  have  had  an  average  season,  but 
are  doing  nothing  now  but  draw  from 
their  winter  stores-.  I  have  a  colony 
which,  on  June  15,  sent  out  a  first 
swarm,  that  lost  its  queen  and  re- 
turned to  the  old  hive.  I  supposed, 
of  course,  that  the  young  queen  would 
come  around  all  right,  but  upon  ex- 
amining them  about  July  20, 1  found 
them  queenless,  with  no  brood  or  eggs 
in  the  hive,  showing  that  they  had 
had  no  laying  queen  since  swarming. 
I  am  unable  to  find  laying-worker 
signs.  I  introduced  a  virgin  queen 
which  they  would  not  accept.  I  have 
removed  three  frames  replacing  them 
with  frames  of  brood,  and  will  in- 
troduce a  queen.  I  wish  that  some 
able  apicultural  writer  would  give  us 
a  good,  practical  article  in  the  Bke 
JouuNAL  on  "  Relative  market  val- 
ues, city  and  country."  Ignorance 
and  carelessness  as  to  cost  of  pro- 
duction, etc.,  are  responsible  for  much 
of  the  low  prices.  We  need  much 
more  light  on  markets,  not  marketing 
honey. 

Convention  Notices. 


tW~  'riie  next  meetintf  uf  the  Stark  County  Bee- 
Keepers' Society  will  be  held  in  Orange  Uall,  at 
Canton,  O.,  on  Auk.  31.  itwii.     M.  Thomson,  Sec. 


tsr  The  N.  W.  Ill«.  &  S.  W.  Wis.  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  at  the  resi- 
dence f)f  F.  n.  McKlbiien.  \}4  mlleseast  of  Dakota, 
on  the  Milwaukee  *  St.  I'aul  K.  K..on  Sept.  6,  I8H6. 
Jonathan  Stewart,  Sec. 


tW  The  Cedar  Valley  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meetinK  at  the  otHce  of  Jerry 
Mosher.  East  Side  Waterloo,  Iowa,  on  Aug.  18  and 
ly,  18H6.  An  exceedingly  good  programme  has 
been  arranged.  All  Interested  in  apiculture  are 
most  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

H.  E.  Hubbard, /Sec. 


ZW  The  4th  annual  basket  picnic  of  the  East- 
ern Iowa  and  Western  Illinois  llee-Keepers' As- 
sociation will  be  held  at  Sclmetzen  I'ark,  Iowa,  on 
Thursday,  Aug.  lit:,  IKst;.  All  interested  in  bee- 
culture  are  earnestly  requested  to  be  present  and 
make  this  the  grandest  picnic  in  the  history  of 
the  Organization.— I.  V.  McCagg.  Wm.  (ironroll, 
and  Wm.  Goos.  Committee  of  Arrangements,  Da- 
venport, Iowa. 


ly  The  Iowa  State  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  on  the  Fair  Grounds  in  Des  Moines,  on 
Tuesday.  Sept.  7.  IHHn.  at  2  p.m.,  continuing  in 
session  during  tlnit  and  the  following  two  or  three 
days.  A  large  and  Bubstitntial  tent  has  been  se- 
cured and  is  now  at  liand  for  the  use  of  the  soci- 
ety. Any  or  all  of  the  c.ooo  bee-keepers  of  Iowa 
are  urgently  requestetl  to  be  present  and  beip 
make  the  meeting  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one. 
A.  J.  Noifuis,  Sec. 

O.  O.  Poi'i'LETON,  Pres. 
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^:jjecial  polices. 


To  Correepondeuts.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing  to  this  office.  We  bave  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  uo  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post-Office,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


System  and  Success. 

^^~  All  who  intend  to  be  systematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
the  prices  are  reduced,  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) $1  00 

'*     100  colonies  (220  pages), 125 

**     200  colonies  (420  pages)  1  50 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers, 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 


Vucca  Bruslies  are  employed  for  re- 
moving bees  from  the  combs.  They  are  a 
soft,  vegetable  fiber,  and  do  not  irritate  the 
bees.  As  each  separate  fiber  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  handle  as  well  as  the 
brush,     they     are     almost     indestructable. 


Dr.  Miller's  Book,  "A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Bee  Journal  for  one 
year,  we  will  club  for  $1.50. 


A.  New  Crate  to  hold  one  dozen  one-pound 
sections  of  honey.— It  has  a  strip  of  glass  on 
each  side,  to  allow  the  honey  to  be  seen.  It 
la  a  light  and  attractive  package.  As  it  holds 


When  they  become  sticky  with  honey,  they 
can  be  washed,  and  when  dry,  are  as  good 
as  ever.  The  low  price  at  which  they  are 
sold,  enables  any  bee-keeper  to  have  six  or 
more  of  them,  so  as  to  always  have  one 
handy.  We  can  supply  them  at  5  cents 
each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if  sent  by  mail, 
add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 


Sfniiiiliis'  Nou-Swariiiiiig  System  is 

the  title  of  a  new  English  bee-book.  The 
author  claims  that  it  will  inaugurate  a  **  new 
era  in  modern  bee-keeping,"  and  states  that 
*'it  is  based  upon  purely  natural  principles, 
and  is  the  only  system  that  can  ever  be 
relied  upon,  because  no  other  condition 
exists  in  the  economy  of  the  hive  that  can 
be  applied  to  bring  about  the  desii-ed  result 
—a  total  absence  of  any  desire  to  swarm.'* 
It  contains  64  pages  ;  is  well  printed  and 
illustrated.  Price  50  cents.  It  can  now  be 
lobtained  at  this  office. 


but  one  tier  of  sections,  no  damage  from  the 
drippings  from  an  upper  tier  can  occur.  We 
can  furnish  the  material,  ready  to  nail,  for 
9  cts.  per  crate.    Glass  IJic.  per  light,  extra. 


Bees  for  Sale.— We  oflfer  to  sell  a  few 
strong  coloniesof  Italian  bees,  in  ten-frame 
Simplicity  hives,  at  $6.00  each. 


Red  LabelM  for  one-pound  pails  of 
honey,  size  .3x4',2  inches.  —  We  have  just 
grotten  up  a  lot  of  these  Labels,  and  can 
supply  them  at  the  following  prices  :  100 
for$1.00  ;  2.50  for$1.50  ;  500  for  $2.00  ;  1,000 
for  $.X00  ;  all  with  name  and  address  of 
apiaiist  printed  on  them— by  mail,  postpaid. 


Italian  Queens.- We  have  a  few  un- 
tested queens  which  we  can  send  by  return 
mail.  Three  for  $2.75  ;  six  for  $5.00  ;  twelve 
for  $9.00.    For  Tested,  double  the  prices. 


When  Renewing  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
JouRNAti.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bee  Journal  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscnptions— with  $4.00— 
direct  to  this  office.  It  will  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


The  Western  World.  Guide  and  Hand- 
Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  besides 
their  own,  with  $3,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


^^~  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journal 
will  be  sent  free  upon  application.  Any  one 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview, by  sending  the  names  to  this  office, 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 

Office  of  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
Monday,  7  a.  m,.  Aug.  16,  1886. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAGO. 
HONEY.— Prices  are  nominal.     Offers  of    i2@ 
13c.  would  be  accepted  ;  yet  I4c.  is  being  asked. 
BEKSWAX.-Scarceat  :25c. 

R.  A.  BrHNKTT.  l^^  Soulfa  Water  Ht. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.—  The  present  quotations  are  as 
follows  :  Fancy  wbite  como  in  i-lb.  sections,  10@ 
12c.  ;  fancy  white  comb  in  2-lb.  sections,  SfsoiOc; 
buckwheat  in  l  and  2-Ib.  sections,  b'oixc  ;  extracted 
while  clover,  fie  ;  extracted.  California,  4}^(^5c  ; 
extracted.  Southern,  per  gallon,  45  to  55c. 
BBESWAX.-23  to  -^Hc. 

MCCAUL  &  HILDRETH  BROS..  34  HudsOD  St. 

BOyTON. 
HONEY.— One-lb.  sectiODS. white  clover,  I3@l5c; 
■2-pound  sections,  U(Sil3c.    Extracted,  6@8c. 
BEESWAX. -25  cts.  per  lb. 

Blakk  &  RiPLET.  57  Chatham  Street. 

DETROIT. 
HONEY.— The  market  Is        little  dull,  fruit  in- 
terfereing  with  the  demand.    Best  comb  honev  in 
l-lb.  sections,  13c. 
BEESWAX.— Kirm  at  23c.  for  fair  quality. 

M.  H.  Hunt..  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

CINCINNATI. 
HONEY.— Demand  is  slow  for  all  hinds  and 
shapes  of  honey.  Prices  of  extracted  honey 
rantre  between  3Hs@7c.,  according  to  quality  ;  and 
choice  comb  honey  brings  14@i5c.  in  a  Jobbing 
way. 

BEESWAX.— Demand  is  good  and  arrivals  fai^. 
We  pav  20c.  for  good  yellow. 

C.  F.  MUTH  &  Son,  Freeman  <t  Central  Ave. 

CL,BV  ELAND. 
HONEY.— The  demand  for  honey  is  not  very 
lively  at  present,  but  prices  are  steady.  Choice 
new  honey  in  i-lb.  sections  is  selling  at  14c.;  2-lbs. 
12&13C.  Old  honey  is  very  dull  at  I0@l2c.  Ex- 
tracted, 6(Si7c. 

BEESWAX.-25C. 

A.  c.  KENDEL.  1 15  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— The  receipts  of  new  comb  honey  are 
fair,  with  a  good  demand,  and  Kght  stock  In  the 
city.  Extracted  Is  in  light  demand.  We  quote  i 
^-Ib.  sections,  IRc.  ;  white  clover,  l-lb.  I3@i4c. ; 
dark,  l-lb.,  10@12c.  ;  white  clover,  2-lbs.,  ll@12c.  ; 
d:irk,  2-lbs..  y@iOc. ;  white  sage  California,  2-lb8., 
lOiaiic.  ;  dark,  2-Ib8.,  h@9c.  ;  extracted  white 
clover,  5(%fic. ;  dark,  3@4c. ;  white  sage  California, 
4ia.5c.  ;  dark.  3!^<«'4c. 

BEKSWAX.-20{^22c. 

CT.BMONS.CLOON  &  CO..  coF.  4th  &  Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONBY.—The  market  is  fairly  supplied  with 
honey,  trade  is  dull,  prices  depressed,  and  the  out- 
look 18  for  a  large  production.  Already  some  is 
being  peddled  about  the  city  by  the  producers 
themselves,  demoralizing  the  prices,  which  should 
not  be  done.  We  quote  :  Choice  white  in  l-pound 
sections,  ]4f§ii5c.;  2-lbs.  I3@l5c.  Dark  honey  not 
wanted.  Extracted,  white,  in  barrels  and  kegs,  5® 
7c. ;  in  tin  cans,  i><a;Hc. ;  dark  in  barrels  or  keg8,4@6. 

BEESWAX.-2.5C. 

A,  V.  Bishop.  142  W.  Water  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

H'^NEY.— Arrlvalsof  honey  have  been  smaller 
in  the  last  week,  as  the  prices  are  so  low  that 
producers  or  owners  cannot  afford  to  sell  without 
a  loss  to  them,  and  they  prefer,  therefore,  to  store 
their  honey  either  here  or  in  the  country  for 
better  prices.  The  crop  has  been  represented 
much  larger  than  it  really  is  ;  and  prices  are  im- 
proving a  little,  or  are  at  least  a  little  Brmer. 
Some  large  siilea  at  3>i  to  4c.  for  choicest  quality 
for  export  have  bf  en  made.  We  quote  3^  to  411^- 
the  latter  for  choicest  quality  in  a  jobbing  way. 
Supplies  are  very  small,  but  soon  ihey  may  In- 
creitse.  and  quality  premises  to  be  choice. 

BEESWAX.— According  to  quality.  2n('i23c. 

SCHACHT  &  LEMCKE,  122-124  DaviS  St. 

HONEY.- Prices  are  so  low  that  honey-pro- 
ducers are  holding  back  their  product;  still  the 
market  is  well  supplied.  We  quote  :  Comb,  ex- 
tra wbite,  sv^i"c.  ;  off  grades.  ayi'^'iHc,  Ex- 
tracted.white.  4@4V4c. :  amber,  3^@3afc.  ;  dark.SC. 

BEESWAX. -22>^(*23c. 

O.  B.  Smith  &  Co..  423  Front  Street. 

ST.  LOUIS. 
HONEY.— Choice  comb.  10(ai2>^c.;  latter  price 
is  for  choice  white  clover.  Strained.  In  barrels, 
3i4(ai4c.  Extrafancyof  bright  color  and  in  No.  1 
piickagea.  W  advance  on  above  prices.  Extracted 
in  barrels. 4^fa:5>^.;  in  can8n@7c. 
BEESWAX.— Firm  at  22C  for  prime. 

D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 
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Home  Market  for  Honey. 


t3^  To  create  Honey  Markets  in  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "  Why  Eat 
Honey"  (only  .iO  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  DEMAND  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  ; 

Single  copy^ 


;op. . 
hundred,  $2.50, 


5  cts. ;  per  doz.,  40  cts. ;  per 
Five  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  lor  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $15,00. 
On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "  Presented  by," 
etc.  (giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  scatters  them). 

To  give  aivay  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine "  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  mil  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 


Frank  IjeHlle's  Sunday  magazine  for 

September  opens  with  a  second  Installment  of  Mr. 
Powell's  interesting  "  Leaves  from  My  Ijife,"  with 
portraits  of  Robert  Southey,  Wm.  Wordsworth. 
8.  T.  Colerldffe,  LeiKh  Hunt  and  Miss  I,,andon.  A 
very  interesting  article  is,  "  Why  do  Church-bells 
Annoy  ?"  by  S.  Austen  Pearce,  Mus.  Doc.  Oxon, 
which  is  illustrated  by  no  less  than  14  cuts.  This 
is  appropriately  followed  by  Bulwer's  translation 
of  Schiller's  "  The  Lay  of  the  Bell."  with  three 
Illustrations.  There  are  numerous  articles,  poems 
and  midsummer  Illustrations,  making  up  a  bright 
and  Interesting  number  of  this  favorite  family 
magazine. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  large  and  very 
carefully  e.vecuted  engraving-  of  the  new 
Standard  Oil  Company  Building,  26  Broad- 
way, New  York,  which  is  noteworthy  as  the 
flnest  business  structure  on  the  greatest 
commercial  thoroughfare  of  this  continent. 
The  enormous  granite  pile,  '200  feet  deep, 
and  almost -00  feet  in  height  from  founda- 
tion stone  to  pinnacle,  is  entirely  given  up 
to  the  executive  offices  of  the  (Company, 
which  is  entitled  to  credit  for  having  added 
so  imposing  and  enduring  an  example  to 
the  great  commei-cial  monuments  of  the 
Metropolis. 


tW  The  St.Joseph.Mo.  Inter-State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  Us  annual  meeting  on 
Wednesday  evening  of  the  Exposition  week.  Sep- 
tember 30, 188(1.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to 
have  an  Interesting  meeting.  The  place  of  hold- 
ing the  meeting  will  be  published  in  our  local  pa- 
person  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  a.m. 

B.  T.  Abbott,  Sec. 


^^  The  Illinois  Central  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  Its  next  meeting  at 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  19-20,  1886.     .1.  M.  Hambauoh,  Sec. 


t^"  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in 
Ypsltantl.  Mich.,  on  Dec.  1  and  2.  1886. 

U.  D.  CDTTIVG,  See. 


^tivtxixsi^mtnts. 


WIIiL,  sell  400  full  Colonies  of  Bees  in 
lots  to  suit  buyer  ;  or  will  sell  Apiaries 
already  stocked  up.    Now  is  your  time. 
Address,  H.  K.  BO.^KDilIAIV, 

28Atf  EA.  TOWNSEND,  Huron  Co.,  O. 

"ATTENTION,  BEE-KEEPERS  !  ! 

Now  is  the  time  to  Italianize  Cheap. 
Having  all  my  orders  filled  to  date,  will 
sell  Pine  Queens  from  my  well  -  known 
Strains,  at  the  following  very  low  rates  :  1 
Queen,  80  cts.;  6  Queens.  $4.50;  12  Queens, 
$8.00;  1  Tested  Queen,  *1..50;  6  Tested,  $8; 
1  Select  Tested  Queen,  $2.00.  Safe  arrival 
of  all  Queens  guaranteed,  and  Queens  sent 
by  return  mail.  Address, Wni.  AV.  C4KV, 
32Atf  COLERAINE,  MASS. 


HOW  to  WINTER  BEES. 

THE  October  number  of  the  American 
AplcuKuriHt  will  contain  essays  on 
"Wintering  Been,"  from  the  pens  of 
JanieK  Hetldon,  U.  91.  Uoolittic,  A.  E. 
Itlannm,  Prof.  Cook,  Ur.  Tinker,  J.  E. 
Pond,  Ira  Barber,  J.  H.  Martin,  and 
other  equally  prominent  apiarists.  Every 
bee-keeper  should  secure  a  copy.  For  ten 
cents  in  stamps  this  number  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address  on  September  25.  No  speci- 
men copies  of  this  number  will  be  sent  out. 

Regular  subscription  price  $1.00  per  year. 
Single  copies  10  cts.  each.  Copies  of  back 
numbers  will  be  sent  free.    Address, 

AMERICAN  APICULTUKIST, 

33A6t  WENHAM,  MASS. 

HUMPHRBTS' 

HOUEOFATHIC    ft  tf 

SPECIFIC  No.  fiO 

In  use  30  years.    The  only  euccessfnl  remedy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weakness, 

and  Prostration,  frnm  over-work  or  other  cauBes. 
$1  per  vial,  or  6  vials  iind  larce  vifll  powder,  for  $5. 
Sold  BY  DltUGGiSTS.  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.— 'Uuniphrej-a'Uedlcijie  Co.}  liiii  l>'ultoii  St.,  ii.  Y. 

I   CAN    use    a   few   thousand    pounds    of 
Extracted    Honey    of    good    quality,    if 
cheap.    Address, 

28Atf  EA.  TOWNSEND,  Huron  CO.,  O. 


BEE  mve»  and  Sections —Send  to  HERB  & 
BEULE,  manufacturers,  Beaver  Dam, Wis.,  for 
price  lists.    Good  materials.    Low  prices.      I0A26t 


TESTED  tineena,    (Imported  Mother).  ^1.25 
each  ;  ^I-Jper  doz.-O. N.Baldwin.Clarksvllle.Mo. 
4Aly 


ROOT'S  Simplicity  and  CHAFF  HIVES, 
Dadant's  Celebrated  Comb  Foundation, 
Frames.  Sections,  Smokers,  and  a  full  line  of  Sup- 
plies constantly  on  hand.Shipping-C'rates.  all  sizes, 
single  and  double  tier.      E.  K.  NEWCOMB, 

PLEASANT  VALLEY,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
27A8t 


Uadant'sFoundation  FactorT;  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


Grolden  Italians. 

WABKANTEU  Queens  7.j  cts.  each  ; 
per  dozen,  $8.00.  All  Queens  sent  out 
prior  to  Aug.  10  will  be  reared  from  cells 
built  by  natural  swarming.  Queens  shipped 
next  day  after  receiving  order.  If  so  desired. 
Should  any  prove  to  have  mismated,  they 
will  be  replaced  with  a  nice  Tested  Queen  of 
1886  rearing.    Address, 

JAMES  WOOD,  North  Frescott,  Mass. 

20A2Ut 


FLAT  -  BOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

M  high  side-walls.  4  to  16  square  feet  tc 
the  pound.  Circular  and  samples  free 
J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 
Sole  Manufacturers, 
Sprout  Brook,  Mont.  r»A„  N,  t 


BEESWAX. 

"We  pay  SOc.  per  lb.,  dellTered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax,  'i'u  avoid  mistakes,  tne  shipper's  Dame 
should  always  be  on  each  package. 

THOS.  O.  NEWMAN  *fe  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  AMERICAN  APICULTURIST 

SETST  one  year,  and   a  Tested,   Italian 
Queen,  to  each  subscriber— all  for  $1.50. 
Sample  copies  free.     Address, 

30Atf     HENRY  ALLEY,  Wenham,  Mass. 


Vandervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

Send  for  Hampl**  <fe  Reduced  PrIce-lulBt. 

Atf'     J,  VANDERVORT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


I.OOK  HERE! 

Italian  Queens  by  Return  Mail, 

Tested,  $1.00;   Untested,  75  cts. 
.33Alt  PLEASANT  MOUND,  lid,. 


FREE 


I  New  Book  of  KanoVVorkswith  lOO 
I  IllustriitlnDH,  \^i>  New  Stitches,  lO 
,  Special  Offers.  300  I'lcture  Bulletin 
4H.C01.  8tory-paper,all  lor4c  poBtage 
National  Bazar,  7  W  -Broadway,  N.  X. 


STRONG  Naclel-with  Tested  Italian  Queens 
and  full-sized  frames.    ^  3-frame  Nuclei,  $5.00; 
10  3- frame  Nuclei.  f2:i.;  2  4-fraaie,  Jid.i  l(i4-frame, 
t25.<JO.    Also  Full  Colonies  cheap.    Address, 
31D2t      BE  V.  J.  E.  KE  AENS.  Morning  Sun,  Iowa. 


QonH  7R  Ponfc  ^o""  ™y  New  Book— "A 
OCIIU  I  J  bCIIIO  Year  among- the  Bees  ;'■ 
114  pages,  cloth  bound.    Address, 

DK.  C.  C.  IHIIiLiER, 

20Att  MAHENGO,  ILLS. 


Alley's  Queens  by  Return  Mail, 

Warranted,  $1.;  Select,  $1.25  ;  Tested,$1.50 
TESTIinONIAl^S  : 

Monticello.  Wis..  Aug.  8,  I88M.— The  Queens  I 
got  of  you  last  season  are  splendid,— the  best  in 
my  yard.— F.  J.  Breylinjiier. 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  Auk.  ■*.  ih86.— Please  send  me  2 
Queens.  1  want  your  RtO(.-k,  as  it  is  the  best  I  have 
ever  had.— James  L.  Cohee. 

Somerset.  O..  July  23,  ih'-!6.— I  have  an  Italian 
Queen  (crossed  with  a  yrian  drone)  that  I  got  of 
you  2  years  a^o.  that  produces  my  best  honey- 
gatherers,  und  very  gentle  too.— R.  B.  Woodward. 
Address,  H.  Ar.L.E:Y,  Wenham,  Mass. 

33Ait 


Metal  Reversible  Frame  Corners. 

ACKNOWI.EDOED  by  all  to  be  the  best. 
Can  be  made  to  tit  any  frame  if  exact  width  of 
frame  is  given  when  ordered.  Strong  and  simple 
to  adjust. 


Sample  Corners,  fur  1  frame  5  cts.;  for  10,35  cts.; 
for  25,75  cts.  All  Corners  made  %-inch  unless 
otherwise  ordered.       F.  M.  tlOlIKSOlV. 

WASHINGTON  DEI'OT,  Litcbfleld Co.,  CONN. 
32Atf 


HONEY  and  BEES  for  SALE. 

5  AAA  POUNDS  OF  HONEV  ,  White 
^\J\J\J  Clover  and  Basswood,  in  1-pound 
Sections.  Also,  lOO  C01,0!MES  of  Bees 
in  grood  hives  ;  good  straight  combs,  strong 
with  bees  and  heavy  with  honey— at  $6,00 
per  Colony.  U'II,L,l.4IfI  BLiAKi;, 
3:;A.3t       BUCHANAN,  Berrien  Co.,  MICH. 


WANTED! 

500,000  Names. 

EVEKX  Poultry,  Bee  or  Vet  Stock  Breeder 
subscribing  fur  "The  Poulter"  during  the 
next  HO  days— and  sending  us  a  list  of  not  less  than 
twenty-flve  (jr>)  bONft^lde  names  and  addresses  of 
persona  who  are  or  may  be  interested  in  Poultry 
(so  that  we  may  send  them  Sample  Copie8)—wlll 
have  his  ur  her  name  ini-erted  in  our  "  Breeder's 
Directory."  free  i_if  CHARGE. 

To  the  Breeder  ^ending  tlio  largest  list  of  names 
will  be  presenteti  Rone  inch  advertisement  in  "THE 
POULTER,"  for  Six  Months  :  tn  the  second  largest 
list,  for  Four  Months  ;  to  the  third  largest  list,  for 
Two  Months  ;  and  to  the  fourth  largest  list,  for 
One  Month, /rfp  o/  cluirye. 

This  gives  fi'cry  breeder  (who  subscribes)  a  Free 
"ad"  in  our  lire-  der's  Column.  "The  Poctlter" 
one  year  arid  a  chance  for  a  one  inch"  ad''  free— 

ALL   FOR  SO  CENTS. 

Address,    THE  POUI^TER, 

3CA3t     ■  MT.  VEKNON.  OHIO. 


Dadant'sFouudatioii  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 
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CONDENSED  PRICE-LIST 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

FOR  SALE   BY 

Thos.  G.  Newman  &  Son, 

923  &  925  West  Madlaon  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

oto 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  (36  pages) 
sent/rM,  upon  application. 

oto 

HUDSON'S  N£W  HITES. 

SAMPLE  HIVE  JS4.00.  This  in- 
cludes the  bottom-board  and  the 
stand  :  a  slatted  honey-board,  and  a 
cover  ;  two  n-itn-h  brood-chambers,  i 
each  containinK  «  frames;  li  surplusi 
arrangements, each  <'ontainin(i2H  i-Ib.l 
sections,  one  with  wide  frames  and 
separators,  and  the  other  without  sep- 
arators. This  latter  chamber  can  be 
interchanged  with  the  other  stories, 
but  cannot  be  reversed.  It  is  nailed 
and  painted,  readv  for  Immediate  use. 
For  Hives  Ready  to  Nail,  see  our 
Catalogue. 

LANOSTROTH  HlVfiS. 

BROODchamberwith  portico  and  7K 
in. cap.  HI  frames.nailed,  not  painted 
$1.2.5.  Material,  in  the  flat.  90c.  each. 
With  movable  side,  *l. 75;  in  flat,*l.:iii. 

We  also  make  our  73^-inch  caps  with 
a  sloping  or  cottaKe  roof—  price  15  cts. 
nailed  and  lO  cents  flat,  in  addition  to' 
the  prices  of  the  Standard  Langstroth  , 
hive,  which  has  a  flat  top. 

r.ANeSTROTH   FRAHtES.     ! 

MATERIAL  (f*3^x  17%  in.,  outside) 
per  U)0,  $1.25.     Per  uioo,  $I2. 

SUPERS  for  Comb  Honey. 

STORY  (32  l-!b. sections)  nailed,  75r 
Material,  in  the  flat,  50c. 

Story  (24  2- lb.)  same  price  as  above. 

Story  (7  wide-frames,  with  21  2-tb. 
sections  and  separators)  nailed,  75c. 
Material,  in  the  flat,  (»c. 

Story  (7  wide  frames,  with  50  l-Tb. 
sections  and  separators)  nailed.  $l.5i). 
Material,  in  the  flat.  f;i.05. 
I-  Comb-Honey  Rack  (18  2- Tb.  sections, 
separators  andplass)  nailed  $1,  flat50c. 
Rack  without  sections,  (Ifec.  35c.  flat  15c. 
Rack  material,  in  the  flat,  by  mall.  75c. 

HITE  CLAMPS. 

FOR  securing  loose  bottom-boards, 
VanDeusen's,  sample  8et,by  mail  15c 
One  or  more,  by  express,  idc.  each. 

Ackerman's— Sample  set,  by  mail  20c. 
One  or  more,  by  express,  I5c.  each. 

SECTIONS  for  Comb  Honey. 

ONE-PIECE  (Forncrook).— Of  these! 
we  keep  in  stock  the  4Wx4i4  in-  « Ize 
holding  1  Ib.and  5iix(ii<  inches,  holding 
2!b.,  a  trifle  If  S3  than  2-inches  wide,  with 
narrow  or  wide  tops;  also,  both  sizesi 
l5i  inches  wide,  with  narrow  tops. 

4'4x4H       5MX6M 
1.000  Sections |i4.(>o $4.50 

500  '  2.25 2.50 

2.50         "         1.25  ..#..    1.50 

100         "         60 70 

Odd  sizes,  5x6  or  less,  (not  less  than 
500  made)  $3  for  500;  $5.50  per  l.ooo. 

DOVETAILEU,  four-pieces,  5Hx6H, 
wide  or  narrow  tops,  and  4^x4^ 
with  narrow  tops  only,  (all  tcant  2  in. 
wide).    Prices  same  as  the  above 

PRIZE-to  be  nailed  -are  of  2-Ib.  size 
only.    Prices  same  as  the  above. 

HONEY  CARRIAGE, 

REVOLVING    Comb    Han«er,  Tool 
Box  and   Recording    Desk,  com- 
bined.   Price,  complete,  *1h,(X). 

BARNES*  SATFS. 

ACOMPIjETK  illustrated  catalogue 
and  price-list  of  these  machines 
will  be  mailed  free,  upon  application. 

ATOMIZER. 

TO  change  the  scent  of  bees  when 
introducing  Queens,  uniting  or 
dividing  colonies,  muklng  nuclei,  etc. 
Price,  75c.    Mailed  for  lOc.  extra. 

SWARM    CATCHER. 

BAILEY'S  swarm  catcher  consists  of 
a  frame-work,  made  of  wood  and 
covered  with  wire-cloth,  which  can  be 
set  at  any  angle.  By  its  use,  with  a 
queen  cage,  a  swarracan  be  compelled 
to  stay  in  any  hive,  until  the  s warm- 
ing-fever Is  over.    Price  t3.«o. 


COMB    FOUNDATION. 

WE  keep  three  sizes  in  stock,  viz: 
l2xiH.  Hxl6!^,  and  lOsii  inches. 
Special  sizes.in  a  week,  at  same  prices, 
which  may  be  changed  without  notice. 
1  lb.,  by  mail,  (small  sheets).  .(i5c. 
10"   or  less,  by  express,  ^  lb.,  4oc. 
25  "        "  "  "        39C. 

50  '*        *'  "  "        38c. 

100  "       *'  "  "       37c. 

^hln,  for  comb  honey,  lOc.^  lb. extra. 
Extra  Thin, (VanDeusen's^Iat-bot- 
tonied  orVandervort'a)  aoc.  ^Ib.  extra. 
■Wlre€l,<Sxl6H  or  10x11  in.)  1  to  2^) 
pounds  60c.  ^tt.;  25  to  ui01bs.5Mc.  ^  lb. 

COMB  FOUNDATION  HIL.I^S. 

WE  can  furnish  any  of  the  Comb 
Foundation     Machines,  or    the 
Given  press,  at  manufacturers'  prices. 

FOUNDATION  CUTTER. 

Small  size  (tin  wheel) 10c 

Large  size  (steel  wheel) 75c 

When  wanted  by  mail,  add  2  cents  to 
the  former,  and  5c.  to  the  latter  price. 

SHIPPING  CRATES. 

MATERIAL  for  50  crates  (to  hold 
I2  2-Ib.  sections)  no  glass. *4.75.  A 
sample  nailed,  with  sections,  5i  )c.  1 

Material  for  5o  crates  (to  hold  24  1Tb.' 
sections)  no  glass,  tti.oo.    Sample,  60c. 

HONET   EXTRACTORS. 

^rilE    «i8  and  JIfilO 

1   sizes  are  made  to 

suit  those  whodo'^lrt 

a  cheap  but  practic;il 

machine.      The    cans 

are  smaller,  the  sides 

^t^^IP^fe^SS  "^'f  ^'^6  baskets  are  sta- 

■^  tionary, and  they  have 

no  covers,  wtra!ner8,or 

iSfEiir.         llliUIH  ™6tal  Standards. 

'  --  ^      HH      'leing  made  entirely 

ry         , ||ffl^  of  metal, they  arevery 

ti  lii^  likht  and  durable,  and 

'/■;*jirff*  iffli  '"*'®    ^^^^    ^'"^  flrmly 

fiAX^W"      Wmm  tustening  to  the  floor. 

1  hose  who  want  the 

I  tST  honey  extractor 

ir(*  referred  to  those 

i^^SClT^—iTliK^  whoare  nowuslngthe 

V^fcUAP*^    Evcelslor. 

For2frame8.  13x13  inches $  8  00 

For  2       '*         10x18       *'      8  CHI 

P'or3        "  10X18        "       1000 

For4        *'  10x18        "       1400 

For2        "  13X20        "       1200 

For  3        •'  13X20        ■'       12  00 

For  4        "  13x20        "       16  00 

The  3-frame  basket  is  in  a  can  of  the 
same  size  and  style  as  the  2-frame. 
The  4-frame  basket  is  in  the  larger 
can ;  the  latter  4  have  metal  standards 
for  the  basket  to  revolve  upon  leaving 
room  underneath  the  basket  for  .50  or 
80  pounds  of  honey. 

EXCELSIOR  TFax  Extractor. 

WE  make  two  sizes,  the  smallerone 
having  a  larger  capacity  than  the 
Swiss  Wax  Extractor.  Prices,  small 
size,  !tf>4  ;  large  size,  !H>5.00.  Some  of 
the  advantages  of  this  Extractor  are  : 

1.  It  is  more  easily  operated,  there 
being  no  necessity  for  removing  the 
top  to  re-Hll  with  water. 

2.  It  melts  the  wax  quicker,  because 
it  is  brought  into  a  more  direct  con- 
tact with  the  steam. 

3.  It  is  more  economical,  because 
the  steam  has  access  to  the  center, 
thereby  extracting  all  the  wax  from 
the  refuse  matter. 

4.  The  fllier  for  water  acts  also  as  an 
indicator,  showing  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  boiler;  when  the  steam 
escapes  through  the  fllier,  more  water 
Is  required.  Keep  a  kettle  of  hot  water 
ready  to  re-flll  when  required. 

PURE  PHENOL. 

FOR  the  cure  of  Font  Brood,  used 
by  Mr.  Cheshire,  of  London,  Eng- 
land. As  it  is  a  llnuld,  it  can  he  sent 
only  by  express.    Price,  25e.  per  oz. 

TIN  POINTS. forGlassing Sections 

SQUARE  or  V-shaped,  1,01x1.  by  mail, 
50c.    By  express  or  freight,  40c. 

SHUCK'S  BEE-FEEDER. 

FOR  feeding  bees  at  the  enirunce  of 
the  hiye,  any  time;  it  feeds  much 
or  little,  as  may  be  desired;  feed  can 
be  reached  only  by  the  bees  from  the 
inside  of  the  hive.  Price,  by  niHll,.30c. 
By  express.  25c.  each,  or  $j.4o  per  doz. 

PERFORATED-ZINC. 

DRON'K  and(Jueen  Excluders.— We 
carry  in  stock  two  sizes  ;  i'.)%x\i]4 
inches,  for  Langstroth  hives— price  25 
cents  each  ;  also  in  sheets  :ixH  feet— 
•J4  sq.  It.— price.  *2.75  per  sheet.  We 
will  cut  pieces  at  I5  cents  per  sq.  ft. 


HONEX  KEQS. 

'■pHBSE  Kegs  are  designed  to  an- 
A  swer the  jtopular demand  forhnney 
in  small  packages,  and  when  com- 
pared with  large  barrels 
tiolding  from  3i)ntor>no  lbs. 
each,  they  are  fully  as 
ii7-rT-|iJ||  t;lie.np,  and  often  cheaper. 
'  '  '  \U  They  need  no  waxing,  but 
ilkli  should  be  well  scalded 
'-^-^•^  with  boiling  water  before 
used.  Oo  not  soak  them. 
I'ricea  : 

5  gallon,  to  hold  50  lbs 40c 

10      "  *'      KM)  lbs 60c 

17      "  "       175  ibs 80c 

A  discount  of  10  per  cent,  on  25,  or 
mrtre  ;  12!^  per  cent,  on  50,  or  more; 
and  15  per  cent,  on  100,  or  more,  kegs. 

I>ABEr.S  FOR  PAILS. 

fpHESE  labels  are  of  two  sizes,  print- 
1.  ed  on  colored  paper;  they  are  very 
attractive,  and  add  greatly  to  the? 
appearance  of  the  pail  when  tilled  and 
offered  for  sale.  Either  size,  printed 
with  name  and  address,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices— (not  less  than  100  printed) : 
Small.       Large. 

100 ..$100 $100 

250 :i00 2  25 

500 300 350 

1,000  400 500 

TIN  PAILS  FOR  HONEY. 

'^pHE  Straight  Pails  of 
_L  all  sizes,  except  the 
smallest,  have  a  bail  or 
handle,  and  when  emp- 
tied by  the  Consumer  will 
he  found  useful  In  every 
liiiusehold. 

Samples  of  the  4  sizes, 
put  inside  of  one  another 
as  a  nest,  price,  50 cts.  by 
express.    Prices : 

Per  doz.  Per  100 
Gallon,  holding  10  lbs.  .f  1  80....|12  00 
^  Gallon,  "  5  "  ..  150....  9  00 
(Juart,  *•  2W  "  ..  1  :?0....  7  00 
fint,  "       IH    *'  -.      65....    400 

TIIE  Tapering  Pails  of  all  sizes  have 
a  bail,  and  on  the  2ri-pound  pail  a 
wooden  handle  is  added.  These  taper- 
ing pails  are  made 
heavier  and  stronger 
than  those  with  the 
straight  sides— the  cov- 
ers are  deeper  and  the 
top  edge  of  the  pail  is 
doubled  over,  making 
it  8ra<J0th  and  conve- 
nient to  handle. 
Samples  of  the  five 
sizes,  nested,  75  cents,  by  express,  or 
the  four  smaller  sizes,  50  cts.  Prices: 
To  hold  lib.  4  lbs.  71bs,  13 lbs.  25 lbs 
Per  doz.  .75  $1,25  |1.50  $2.0(J  $3.25 
Per  100. 5.00       8  00     10  00     14  50    23  00 

6L.AS8    HONET  JARS. 

rpHESE  Jars,  at  the  following  prices, 
X  will  be  shipped  from  Cincinnati, O. 

1  lb.,  common  glass,  per  gross... $  5  00 

2  1b.,         "  "         "       "...     6  50 

1  lb„  flint  glass,  per  gross 6  00 

2  1b.. 750 

Corks  for  same,  per  gross 75 

Tin  Foil  Caps  for  same,  per  gross  80 
Labels  for  same,  per  gross 75 

I..ONG  RUBBER  Or.OTES. 

FOR  SIZE,  lay  the  open  hand,  palm 
down,  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
mark  the  outline  of  hand  and  flngers 
with  a  pencil.    Price,  by  mail,  $1.75. 

W^OODEN  PAILS  for  HONEY. 

WOODEN  water  pails,  well-painted 
outside,  with  3  iron  hoops  and  a 
tight- fitting  wood  cover,  at  *2.25  per 
dozen.  They  will  hold  25  lbs.  of  honey, 
and  when  empty,  can  be  utilized  for 
use  as  an  ordinary  household  pai  I. 

HONEX  RNITES. 

IN  using  Bingham  A  Hetherington's 
Honey  Knives  only  the  thin,  sharp, 
beveled  edge  rests  on  the  combs,  and 
the  caps,  after  being  cut  off.  slide  up 
in  large  sheets  and  roil  over  on  the 
knife,  like  shavings  on  a  plane.  They 
are  2-in.  wide,  tempered  and  finished 
like  a  razor,  and  will  last  a  life-time. 

Price,  $1.    By  mail.  $l.i.'3. 
Muth'B  Honey  Knife,  50c. ;  by  mail  65c. 

BEES  AND  QUEENS. 

17ULL  Colonies  of  Italian  Bees,  In 
X.  Langstroth  hives,  bred  to  highest 
standard  of  excellence  for  all  the  best 
points.  $8.00.    Tested  Queens,  $2.00. 

WIRING  TOOr. 

FOR  pressing  foundation  into  wired 
frames— 15  cents;  by  mail,  20 cts. 


WIRE  NAIXiS. 

FOR  naiUng  Sections,  Cases,  Frames, 
Racks.  Crates,  etc.  The  entire 
length  of  the  nail  being  the  same 
thickness,  they  do  not  loosen  as  ordi- 
nary irf)n  nails  will,  and  are  not  aa 
liable  to  bend  or  break. 
%  inch  long,  wire  No.  2it,  per  lb. . .  22c 
H  "  '*  19,      "       ...  17C 

H  "  "  18,      "      ...  14c 

H  "  "  18,      "       ...  J3C 

%  '*  "  17,      '*       ...  lie 

1  "  "  17,  "  ...  no 
iH        "             *'       16,    "     ...  10c 

I^  "  '*  16.      "       ...  lOC 

2  "  "  1.-.,       "       ...     9C 

If  wanted  by  mail,  add  18  cts.  per  lb. 
for  postage.  We  can  furnish  larger 
nails,  up  to  5-in.  long,  when  desired. 

BINQHAM  SMOKERS. 

''puis  is  the  first  and 
J-  only  bellows  Smoker 
ever  made  which  would 
burn  stove  -  wood.  It 
burns  any  thing  com- 
bustible, and  needs  no 
care  except  to  be  re- 
ailedonce  In  one  or  two 
hours.  It  works  easily 
and  will  throw  a  stream 
of  smoke  ten  feet.  It 
will  not  go  out  nor  wear 
out.    It  will  save  time 

stings  and  money. 

The  Doctor 3^  inch.  $2  00 

The  (Conqueror 3       "        1  75 

Large,  wide  shield 2)^    "         150 

ExtraStand.  wide8hield2        "         125 

Plain  standard,  nar.  sh.  2        "         1  00 

Little  Wonder,  wide  sh.  \H     "  66 

Wholesale  Rates,  on  application. 

SEEDS  for  HONEY  PI^ANTS. 

White  Clover-per  bushel(60  lbs)  $15  00 
per  peck.  (15  lbs)      4  00 

"  "  per  pound 30 

Melllot  Clover— per  bushel $10  00 

"        per  peck 2  75 

"  "        per  pound 20 

AlsikeClover—  per  bushel $1200 

"  "  per  peck 3  25 

"  per  pound 25 

Bokhara  Clover,  imported,  per  lb  50 
Mignonette— per  oz.,  20c.— per  lb    2  00 

Catnip— per  oz.,  lOc— per  lb 1  00 

Motherwort— per  oz.,  inc.- perlb     1  00 
Spider  Plafit-per  oz,2nc.— perlb     2  00 
Cleome— Rocky  Mountain  Bee- 
Plant— per  oz.,  15c.— per  lb.,.     1  25 
Figwort— or  the  Simpson  Honey 

Plant— per  oz..  20c.— per  lb. . .     2  00 

NEW  BEE  VEIL. 

AS  5  cross  bars  riveted 
through  the  center  at 
the  top.  These  button  to 
studs  on  the  neck-band. 
The  bars  are  light  spring 
steel;  the  neck-band  is  or 
__  __  hardapringfcrass;andlhe 

cover  is  of  handsome  light  material. 
It  is  very  easily  put  together  — no 
trouble  to  put  on  or  take  r)ff,  and  folds 
compactly  in  a  paper  box  6x7  inches 
by  one  inch  deep.  It  protects  against 
mosquitoes,  flies,  bees,  gnats,  etc.  The 
Veil  weighs  only  5  oz.    Price  $1.00. 

GUMMED  HONEY  I.ABEI.8. 

OF  these  we  have  20  styles,  and  when 
ordered  in  quantities  of  2.'>0,  500  or 
],oon,  we  print  the  name  and  address 
of  the  apiarist.  Prices  range  from  25 
cents  for  25(i,  and  upwards.  Samples 
sent  upon  application. 

MISCEI^LANEOUS. 

Little  Detective  Scales,  weigh  25 ib$2.50 
Honey  Gates  for  Extractors,  75c. 
Gearing  for  Honey  Extractors,  $1.50. 
Handles  for  Honey  Gate8.25c;  malI40o 
Novice's  Metal  Corners,  per  100,50c. 
Wire  Cloth,  painted.  14  mesh,  8c.  sq.ft. 
tinned,  for  Qu.  cages,  I2c.    " 

"  "       for  extractors,  15c.    " 

Glass,  5x6  in.,  240  lights  in  a  box,  $3.50. 
Glass  for  shipping  crates,  per  1(X)  lights 

2^x13;^,  for  one-tb.  sections,  $2.50. 

3^x16!^,  for  two-tt.  sections,  $3.50 

Whitman's  Fountain  Pump,  $8. 

Wire  (for  fdn.)  oz.  spools.  4c. ;  mail  6C 

"  "        1  ft.  spools,  4i.)c.;  mall  58c 

Novice's  Iron  Blocks,  for  making  his 

metal-corner  frames,  I5c;  mail  25c 
Queen  Registering  Cards,  lOc.  per  doa. 
Scissors,  for  cutting  queen's  wing,  50c 
Ribl)on  Badges,  10c. ;  100  for  $8.00. 

rosette  and  gold  lace,  50c 
Rubber  Sprinkler,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.10 
Parker's  Foundation  Fastener,  25  cts. 

by  mail,  40  cents. 
Bee  Veil  (common),  by  mail,  50  cents. 
Metal  Rabbets,  per  foot,  iJijC. 
Regi8terlngSlateB.50for$150;— lOOfor 

$i!.5o.    Sample,  by  mall,  loc. 
Felt  Blankets,  35c.  per  lb.  by  express. 
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Prosper,  and  all  men  will  love  you  ; 

Pawu,  and  tbey  turn  and  llee  ; 
They're  after  your  money,  ai  a  bee  is  fur 
honey, 

As  you  may  surely  see. 


Tlie  Colouial  Exiiibltion  is  to  be  held 
in  London,  England,  next  month,  and  many 
prominent  Canadian  apiarists  have  started 
across  the  ocean  to  attend  and  exhibit 
Canadian  products. 


The  Nortliwesterii  Convention,  usually 
meeting  during  the  Exposition  at  Chicago, 
will  this  year  unite  in  convention  with  the 
National  at  Indianapolis,  Oct.  l'J-14,  1886. 
The  reasons  are  given  in  full  by  the  Secre- 
tary, on  page  539.  Let  there  be  a  general 
rally. 


Catnip  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  plants 
for  bees.  The  flowers  are  rich  in  honey, 
and  for  several  months,  commencing  with 
June  of  each  year,  yield  It  freely  at  all 
hours  and  in  every  kind  of  weather.  A 
patch  may  easily  be  raised  from  the  seed, 
sown  the  latter  part  of  summer  or  early  in 
the  spring.— Ziidiono  Fanner. 


The  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke  intended  to 
have  gone  on  the  annual  excursion  of  the 
Canadian  Press  Association,  which  elected 
him  an  honorary  member  on  the  .'ith  inst., 
hut  this  is  what  he  says  :  "  A  had  attack  of 
sciatica  compelled  me  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  Joining  the  excursion."  He  intends  to 
be  at  the  National  Convention  at  Indian- 
apolis in  Oct.  12-14,  1886.  We  are  sorry  to 
hear  of  his  illness. 


XXXI      'Wander-Versanilung.  —  The 

thirty-first  annual  Convention  and  Bee  and 
Honey  Show  of  the  Austro-German  Bee- 
Keepers'  Society  will  be  held  next  Monday, 
Aug.  30,  and  continue  through  the  whole 
week  at  Troppau,  in  Silesia,  Austria.  This 
is  the  oldest  bee-keepers'  society,  and  the 
largest  and  most  important  one  in  Europe. 


New  Postal  Regulations,  concerning 
the  transmission  of  "bees,"  "honey,"  etc, 
in  the  United  States  mails,  were  Issued  on 
.Iulyl7,  1880,  by  the  Postmaster  General, 
under  the  title  of  "  Order  No.  l+.S." 

This  is  the  section  which   relates  to  bees ; 

8.  Queen  bees  and  their  attendant  ?>ees,  and 
dried  insects,  may  be  sent  in  the  mails  when 
properly  put  up  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
persons  of  those  handling  the  mails,  nor 
soil  the  mail-bags  or  their  contents. 

This  governs  the  mailing  of  Uoney- 
knlvcs: 

5.  In  the  case  of  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ments, the  points  must  be  capped  or  encased 
so  that  they  may  not  by  any  means  be  liable 
to  cut  through  their  inelosure  ;  and  where 
they  have  blades,  such  blades  must  be 
bound  with  wire  so  that  they  shall  remain 
tirmiy  attached  to  each  other,  and  within 
their  handles  or  sockets.  Needles  must  be 
inclosed  in  metal  or  wooden  cases  so  that 
they  cannot  by  any  means  prick  through  or 
pass  out  of  their  inclosures. 

This  section  admits  lioney,  when  properly 
prepared  for  the  mails  : 

4.  Admissible  liquids  and  oils  (not  exceed- 
ing 4  ounces  liquid  measure),  pastes,  salves, 
or  articles  easily  liquetjable,  must  conform 
to  the  following  conditions  :  When  in  glass 
bottles  or  vials,  such  bottles  or  vials  must 
be  strong  enough  to  stand  the  shock  of 
handling  in  the  mails,  and  must  be  enclosed 
in  a  wooden  or  papier-mache  block  or  tube 
not  less  than  .3-16  of  an  inch  thick  in  the 
thinnest  part,  strong  enough  to  support  the 
weight  of  mails  piled  in  bags  and  resist 
rough  handling,  and  there  must  be  provided 
between  the  bottle  and  its  wooden  case,  a 
cushion  of  cork-crumbs,  cotton,  felt,  asbes- 
tos, or  some  other  absorbent,  sufhcient  to 
protect  the  glass  from  shock  in  handling  ; 
the  block  or  tube  to  be  closed  by  a  tightly 
fitting  screw-lid  of  wood  or  metal,  with  a 
rubber  or  other  pad  so  adjusted  as  to  make 
the  block  or  tube  water-tight,  and  to  prevent 
the  leakage  of  the  contents  in  ease  of 
breaking  of  the  glass.  When  inclosed  in  a 
tin  cylinder,  metal  case,  or  tube,  such 
cylinder,  case,  or  tube  should  have  a  screw- 
lid  with  a  rubber  or  cork  cushion  inside,  in 
order  to  make  the  same  water-tight,  and 
should  be  securely  fastened  in  a  wooden  or 
papier-mache  block  (open  only  at  one  end), 
and  not  less  in  thickness  and  strength  than 
above  described.  Manufacturers  ordeaiers, 
intending  to  transmit  articles  or  samples  in 
considerable  quantities,  should  submit  a 
sample  package,  showing  their  mode  of 
packing,  to  the  postmaster  at  the  mailing 
olflce,  who  will  see  that  the  conditions  of 
this  section  are  carefully  observed. 

Here  are  the  instructions  to  postmasters 
concerning  these  regulations  : 

224.  Postmasters  will  exercise  great  care 
respecting  the  admission  of  articles  of  the 
fourth  class  to  the  mails.  Whenever  articles 
are  offered  for  mailing,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  two  preceding  sections,  postmasters 
must  carefully  examine  them  and  not  admit 
them,  if  the  prescribed  conditions  of  their 
admission  have  not  been  fully  complied 
with.  In  case  of  doubt  the  matter  should 
be  referred  to  the  General  Superintendent 
of  Railway  Mail  Service. 


Mr.  S.  Cornell  has  been  experimenting 
to  test  the  correctness  of  Sir  William  Thomp- 
son's table  of  thermal  conductivities  given 
in  the  "  Encyclopjedia  Britannica,"  ninth 
editrton.  According  to  that  table,  wood 
conducts  heat  nearly  five  times  as  fast  as 
does  carded  wool.  Mr.  Cornell  finds  that 
this  is  correct,  and  has  therefore  science  on 
his  side  in  the  use  of  quilts  lined  with  carded 
wool  for  covering  up  his  bees  during  the 
winter.  One  season's  use  of  these  quilts 
has  convinced  us  that  they  are  the  best  top 
packing  for  bees  that  we  have  ever  tried, 
and  we  shall  have  more  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject as  the  season  for  making  winter 
preparations  approaches.— Kural  Canadian. 


The  Honey  Season  In  Oreat  Britain 

Is  thus  described  by  a  Lanarkshire  Bee- 
keeper in  the  Lnndiin  Journal  of  Horticulture 
for  Aug.  5.  1880  : 

The  weather  up  until  July  20,  was  very 
changeable.  The  honey  season  seldom 
extends  beyond  this  date,  and  this  year  with 
us  it  has  not  yet  appeared.  There  have  only 
been  seven  days  in  July  that  becsstored  any 
surplus, and  these  days  occurred  at  Intervals 
being  all  the  worse  for  the  secretion  of 
honey.  There  have  been  only  two  consecu- 
tive fine  days,  and  the  weather  is,  while  I 
write,  gloomy  with  a  low  temperature. 
There  are  some  localities  where  a  fair  sur- 
plus has  been  gathered,  but  with  us  it  is 
much  below  the  average. 

During  the  height  of  the  clover  season, 
and  for  three  days  in  succession,  the  wind 
blew  a  perfect  hurricane,  never  before  ex- 
perienced here  in  July.  At  least  50  per  cent, 
of  my  colonies  have  sent  off  swarms,  which 
not  only  gave  me  extra  labor,  but  ta.xed  my 
ingenuity  to  make  the  most  of  them. 


Among  the  Curiosities  of  Invention 

recently  advertised  is  a  bee-smoker  that 
uses  no  fire.  The  substitute  for  smoke  is  a 
mixture  of  carbolic  acid,  oil  of  tar  and 
water,  properly  proportioned.  A  bottle  of 
the  mixture,  enough  to  last  two  seasons.  Is 
advertised  in  the  Britwh  Bee  Journal  for  the 
small  sum  of  si.xpence.  The  recipe  does  not 
appear  to  be  for  sale.  In  the  absence  of  a 
particular  description  of  the  way  of  using 
this  mixture,  we  suppose  that  a  sponge  is 
saturated  with  it.  The  instrument  by  which 
it  Is  applied  can  be  affixed  to  an  ordinary 
smoker.  Among  the  testimonials  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  plan,  there  is  one  bearing  the 
distinguished  name  of  Frank  Cheshire,  who 
says  :  "  I  find  by  experiment  that  the  most 
vicious  of  Eastern  bees  are  utterly  beaten 
at  once."    So  says  the  Rural  Ca^iadian. 


Mr.  J.  Stenrart,  Secretary  of  the  North- 
western Illinois  and  Southwestern  Wiscon- 
sin Society  writes  us  that  he  made  a  mistake 
in  the  date  of  the  convention  called  on  page 
.523.  It  should  be  Tuesday,  Sept.  7,  1886.  It 
is  correctly  stated  on  page  M9  of  this  issue 
of  the  Bee  Journal. 


A  Siriss  Bee-Keeper  Cures  Foal 
Brood  by  means  of  thyme.  This  common 
herb  is  dried,  put  into  an  ordinary  smoker, 
set  alight,  and  the  smoke  blown  plentifully 
into  the  hive  by  the  entrance.  After  doing 
this  eight  evenings,  he  found  the  larvae, 
which  had  died  from  the  disease,  quite  dry, 
and  the  new  brood  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
condition.  He  continued  the  fumigation 
another  eight  days,  which  ended  in  a  com- 
plete cure  of  the  disease.  So  says  the 
British  Bee  Journal. 


When  placed  under  a  microscope  the 
sting  of  a  bee  presents  a  polish  of  dazzling 
beauty  ;  but  when  placed  in  the  end  of  a 
man's  nose  the  polish  is  missing,  and  the 
appearance  more  like  that  of  rat-tail  file 
dipped  in  vitriol.  This  is  official.-  Lige 
Brown. 


The  American  Agriculturist  for  Sep- 
tember, contains  the  Fair  List  for  this  year. 
This  List  has  been  gathered  by  special  cor- 
respondence, and  is  very  complete.  In  495 
counties  no  fairs  will  be  held  this  year. 
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Replies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


[It  is  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  in  this  Department  in  less  time 
than  one  month.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them  ;  get  them  returned,  and  then  find 
space  for  them  in  the  Journal.  If  you  are 
in  a  "  hurry "  for  replies,  do  not  ask  for 
them  to  be  inserted  here.— Ed.1 


Pollen  in  tlie  Sections. 

Query,  No.  295.— How  can  I  keep  the 
pollen  out  of  the  sections  ?  My  bees  are 
mostly  on  10  frames,  Gallup  size,  with 
honey-boards  arranged  to  break  joints  with 
the  frames.  I  also  tried  puttinsf  2  honey- 
boards  on  so  they  would  break  joints,  but 
they  still  put  the  pollen  in.  They  put  some 
in  drnne-comb.  It  is  worse  in  old  colonies 
that  have  not  swarmed,  or,  in  fact,  any  that 
are  very  strong.  They  do  this  way  only 
during  white  clover  bloom,  which  yields  a 
great  deal  of  pollen,  and  is  the  main  crop 
for  honey  here.  Surplus  is  all  taken  from 
the  top.  I  have  had  trouble  with  this  every 
year,  but  I  believe  it  is  worse  this  year  than 
others.— Clinton.  Ills. 

In  this  locality  we  are  not  troubled 
with  pollen  in  sections.— H.  D.  Cut- 
ting. 

I  have  only  found  pollen  in  one 
single  section.  You  had  better  try 
the  queen-excluding  honey-board.— 
A.  J.  Cook. 

I  have  no  trouble  in  that  way,  and 
I  do  not  know  that  I  could  suggest  a 
remedy.— G.  M.  Doolittlb. 

As  I  never  have  trouble  of  this 
kind,  I  cannot  account  for  yours.— 
James  Heddon. 

With  a  square  frame  and  top  stor- 
ing I  should  not  expect  trouble  from 
pollen  in  sections.  I  have  no  trouble 
even  with  the  new  Ileddon  hive. 
There  may  be  something  in  the 
locality,  strain  of  bees,  or  manage- 
ment.—W.  Z.  IIuTnniNSON. 

There  are  two  causes  of  pollen 
going  into  sections— one  of  them  is  a 
narrow  section,  the  other  a  small 
brood-chamber.  Narrow  sections  are 
filled  and  sealed  up  the  soonest.  Wide 
sections  from  7  to  the  foot  up  to  (5  to 
the  foot  require  more  time  for  the 
honey  to  cure  in  them  ;  but  if  properly 
tiered  up  there  is  no  loss  of  honey  by 
using  them.  Wide  sections  may  be 
used  with  a  queen-excluder  on  a 
small  brood-chamber,  if  it  does  not 
contain  less  than  700  square  inches 
of  comb,  without  pollen  going  into 
them;  but  not  so  with  a  narrow  \% 
section.  It  seems  that  the  zinc  queen- 
excluder  is  no  hindrance  to  the  carry- 
ing above  of  either  honey  or  pollen.— 
G.  L.  Tinker. 

I  have  very  little  trouble  in  this 
direction,  but  cannot  tell  why.    For 


some  reason  there  must  be  a  lack  of 
cells  in  which  to  store  pollen  in  our 
brood-chambers.  I  think  some  recom- 
mend contraction  of  the  brood-cham- 
ber. I  doubt  its  success.— C.  C. 
Miller. 

You  are  certainly  mistaken  about 
white  clover  yielding  "  a  great  deal 
of  pollen."  Here,  white  clover  yields 
but  little  pollen,  of  a  pale  green  color. 
I  presume  that  your  locality  produces 
an  abundance  of  pollen-bearing 
flowers,  in  which  case  do  not  adjust 
the  surplus  departments  of  the  hive 
(and  thereby  get  the  bees  in  the  habit 
of  storing  the  pollen  above  the  brood- 
nest)  until  the  honey-flow  has  actually 
commenced.— G.  W.  Demareb. 

I  would  like  to  know  myself.  This 
is  one  of  those  vagaries  that  are  con- 
stantly happening,  and  for  which 
there  is  no  special  or  speciflc  remedy 
that  I  know  of.  If  the  case  was  mine 
I  should  experiment  somewhat  and 
see  if  I  could  ascertain  the  cause.— J. 
E.PoND,  Jr. 


Drone-Coral)  in  Second  Story. 

Query,  No.  296.— Why  do  bees  build 
drone-comb  in  sections  in  the  second  story 
and  fill  them  with  honey  ?  The  colony  is 
strong  in  numbers,  and  has  filled  one  tier 
of  sections.  They  have  not  swarmed.— Bris- 
tol, Minn. 

Strong  colonies  are  very  apt  to 
build  drone-comb,  especially  during 
a  busy  season. — A.  J.  Cook. 

It  takes  less  wax  and  less  time  to 
store  honey  in  drone-comb  than 
worker  comb.— C.  C  Miller. 

When  comb  is  built  for  honey- 
storing  it  is  of  the  drone  size.— G.  M. 

DOOLITTLE. 

Bees  are  apt  to  build  more  drone- 
comb  in  sections  when  the  queen  is 
old.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

Some  colonies  are  disposed  to  build 
drone-comb  more  than  others,  es- 
pecially with  old  queens.  If  you  will 
use  worker  foundation  you  can  pre- 
vent it.— II.  D.  Cutting. 

I  And  that  bees  are  more  apt  to 
build  drone-comb  in  sections  when 
honey  is  rapidly  coming  in,  and  also 
in  cases  where  there  is  no  drone-comb 
in  the  brood-chamber.  In  the  first 
case  it  is  presumable  that  drone-comb 
is  quickest  and  easiest  constructed  for 
the  reception  of  honey.— J.  P.  II. 
Brown. 

Bees  prefer  to  build  drone  or  store 
comb  to  store  honey  in,  because  they 
are  guided  by  the  strictest  laws  of 
economy.  It  "is  a  matter  of  economy 
and  convenience  with  them. — G.  W. 
Demaree. 

Simply  to  follow  the  established 
rule  that  they  prefer  large  and  deep 
cells  for  storage  of  honey,  and  will 
always  build  and  use  such  for  that 
purpose  when  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. They  will  never  seal  up  brood 
in  cells  more  than  7-16  of  an  inch 
deep,  and  will  not  store  honey  in 
such  cells  if  they  can  tind deeper  ones. 
The  above  inflexible  law  is  the  foun- 


dation on  which  the  bee-keeping  of 
the  future  will  be  built,  as  by  living 
up  to  it,  we  can  cause  stores  and 
brood  both  to  be  placed  where  we 
desire,  and  without  extra  trouble  or 
labor.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

Colonies  that  have  not  swarmed  are 
quite  apt  to  build  drone-comb.  AVhen 
honey  is  coming  in  freely,  and  the 
bees  must  build  comb  in  which  to 
store  it,  they  often  build  drone-comb 
in  which  to  store  the  honey,  as  they 
can  furnish  storage  room  more  rapidly 
by  so  doing.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

It  is  their  instinct  to  build  drone- 
comb  where  full  worker  foundation 
does  not  prevent,  especially  for  store 
comb.  They  are  almost  sure  to  build 
drone-comb  in  the  sections,  if  they 
have  none  in  the  brood-chamber,  and 
breed  drones  in  them,  too,  if  a  queen- 
excluder  is  not  used.  If  you  cannot 
afford  full  sheets  of  foundation  all 
around,  cut  short  in  the  brood-cham- 
ber Hrst.— James  Heddon. 


HyMOees. 


Query,  No.  297.-1.  What  is  the  appear- 
ance or  markings  of  a  cross  between  Italians 
and  blacks?  ~.  Can  they  be  known  with 
certainty  from  pure  Italians  ?  3.  What  is 
their  value  compared  with  other  bees  7— 
J.  M.  C. 

1.  They  are  very  indefinite.  2.  A 
whole  colony,  yes";  individual  bees, 
no.  They  are  often  very  excellent.— 
A.  J.  Cook. 

They  vary  in  the  same  hive  from 
three-banded  bees,  which  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  pure  Italians,  to 
two-banded,  one-banded,  and  black, 
such  crosses  are  good  honey-gather- 
ers, and  are  a  decided  improvement 
upon  the  blacks.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

1.  Some  bees  are  black;  some  show 
one  band  of  yellow,  some  two,  and 
some  three.  2.  The  three-banded 
hybrids  could  not  be  distinguished  by 
their  appearance.  3.  As  honey-gath- 
erers they  equal  either  variety,  but 
as  comb-builders  they  are  a  little 
behind  the  blacks.— W.  Z.  Hutchin- 
son. 

1.  Apart  of  the  worker-bees  show 
the  three  yellow  bands  like  the  Ital- 
ians, and  a  part  are  black,  with  an 
indistinctness  of  markings  on  others 
between  the  two.  2.  Yes.  Good  Ital- 
ians all  show  the  three  yellow  bands. 
.3.  An  Italian  queen  mated  with  a 
German  drone  produces  workers  of 
good  honey-gathering  qualities  ;  but  a 
farther  cross  toward  the  blacks  tend 
toward  deterioration.— G.  M.  Doo- 
little. 

1.  The  question  of  pure  mating  of 
an  Italian  queen  can  only  be  known 
by  her  worker  progeny.  If  the  queen 
is  pure  and  purely  marked,  all  her 
workers  will  show  at  least  three 
yellow  bands.  I  have  had  two  queens 
whose  workers  showed  four  yellow 
bands.  If  impurely  mated  some  of 
the  workers  will  be  black,  some  will 
carry  two  yellow  bands,  and  some 
three,  and  all  will  be  terribly  ugly. 
2.    Yes,   by   their    markings   as  ex- 
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plained  above.  3.  In  some  cases  they 
are  nearly  as  good  honey-gatherers  ; 
some  say  equally  so.  Their  irascible 
disposition  makes  them  a  perfect 
terror  to  the  majority.— J. E.Pond,Jr. 

1.  Part  of  the  workers  are  marked 
like  pure  Italians,  part  like  pure 
blacks.  After  the  first  cross,  one  and 
two-banded  bees  appear.  2.  In  the 
cross  the  workers  will  not  all  have 
three  yellow  bands  as  in  the  pure 
stock.  3.  For  producing  honey  I 
think  I  would  as  soon  have  a  first  or 
second  cross  as   pure   stock.— C.    C. 

MlLLEK. 

1.  In  a  straight  cross  between  Ital- 
ians and  black  bees,  a  few  of  the 
workers  may  look  like  pure  Italians, 
and  a  good  many  just  like  black  bees  ; 
while  the  greater  number  will  show 
intermediate  markings.  2.  Yes,  be- 
yond question.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
always  detect  a  mere  taint  or  trace  of 
black  blood  in  Italians.  3.  As  honey- 
gatherers  the  flrst  cross  between  Ital- 
ians and  blacks  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  bees  of  any  race.  But 
subsequent  crosses  make  inferior  bees; 
at  least  such  has  been  my  experience. 
— G.  W.  Demaree. 

1.  That  depends.  Sometimes  the 
workers  are  nearly  all  two  and  three- 
banded.  Again,  they  vary  from  three 
bands  to  no  bands  at  all.  2.  No,  sir, 
I  have  had  hybrid  colonies  that  con- 
tained all  three-banded  bees,  and  no 
one  could  tell  them  from  some  best 
pure  Italians,  did  they  not  know  from 
whence  the  mother  came.  3.  They 
are  the  best  bees  I  know  anything 
about  when  rightly  crossed.— James 
IIeddon. 

1.  Very  irregular  marking,  some 
being  all  black,  others  with  one  yel- 
low mark,  others  with  two  and  three 
marks.  2.  Yes,  in  a  full  colony.  3. 
In  many  cases  the  hybrids  are  the 
best  honey-gatherers.  Some  prefer 
them  to  pure  blood.  As  a  general 
thing  they  are  very  much  crosser.— 
H.  D.  Cutting. 

The  term  hybrid  has  been  limited, 
as  it  should  be,  to  crosses  between  the 
German  or  black  bees  and  the  yellow 
races,  like  the  Italians,  Syrians  and 
Cyprians.  Crosses  between  the  latter 
races  cannot  be  properly  termed  hy- 
brids, since  very  little  change  in  the 
worker  bees  of  such  crosses  is  appar- 
ent.. Hybrids  have  from  one  to  three- 
banded  workers,  but  often  all  are 
marked  with  only  one  or  only  two 
bands.  3.  My  experience  is  that  hy- 
brids are  inferior  as  workers  to  crosses 
between  the  yellow  races.  If  there  is 
any  "  bug  juice  "  to  be  collected,  they 
are  always  the  first  and  the  last  to 
dabble  in  it,  while  the  vellow  races 
gather  little  or  none.— G."  L.  Tinker. 


The  TTestern  World  Guide  and  Hand- 
Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  besides 
his  own,  with  83,00,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


Explanatory.— The  llgures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  0  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  tne  center  of  the  State  named ; 
5  north  of  the  center;  9  south;  0+  east; 
♦O  west;  and  this  6  northeast;  V3  northwest: 
•^southeast;  and  P  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  mentioned. 
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The  Honey  Season  in  Iowa. 


KEV.  O.  CLUTE. 


The  spring  of  18S6  opened  early, 
but  not  too  early.  When  it  came,  it 
came  to  stay.  There  was  little  of 
cold,  windy  weather  to  deplete  the 
hives.  Yet  there  were  some  losses 
among  bees  after  they  were  taken 
from  the  cellar.  The  bright,  warm, 
weather  made  all  bees  very  active. 
The  strong  colonies,  not  finding 
enough  honey  in  the  fields  to  employ 
their  energies,  pitched  upon  the 
weaker  ones,  and  robbed  them  out. 
I  hear  of  considerable  losses  from  this 
robbing-out.  But  bees  in  the  main 
wintered  well  in  cellars,  and,  but  for 
the  robbing-out,  got  through  the 
spring  well. 

The  ground  was  well-covered  with 
snow  all  winter.  It  came  in  good 
season  in  December,  and  staid  by  us. 
The  fields  were  scarcely  bare  at  all. 
Hence  the  bee-keepers'  best  friend, 
the  nectar-flowing  white  clover,  was 
well  wrapped  up  in  a  warm  snow 
blanket  during  the  fierce  attacks  of 
cold  in  January  and  February,  when 
the  mercury  several  times  marked  35'^ 
below  zero.  The  clover  came  through 
all  right.  As  soon  as  the  snow  was 
gone  it  began  creeping  everywhere. 
Helped  on  by  the  genial  sun  and  the 
early  and  abundant  rains  it  soon 
covered  almost  every  footof  land  that 
is  not  under  the  plow.  The  meadows 
and  pastures  were  one  wide, beautiful 
stretch  of  white  flowers.  Every  road- 
side had  its  belt  of  emerald  green. 
To  all  the  streams  it  gave  a  verdant 
fringe.  Over  the  knolls  and  hills  it 
spread  its  soft  carpet,  more  delicate 
beneath  the  feet  than  any  luxurious 
fabric  from  the  famous  looms.  The 
warm  weather  brought  on  early 
bloom,  and  soon  all  of  this  part  of 
Iowa  was  densely  covered  with  those 
delicate  white  balls  whence  the  faith- 
ful bees  bring  such  wealth  of  amber 
honey  to  the  waiting  hives.  The 
profusion  of  bloom  was  a  joy  to  me. 

Better  weather  for  honey-gather- 
ing was  never  known.  Happily  we 
did  not  then  know  that  the  bright, 
warm,  still  days  were  the  beginning 
of  one  of  the  most  bitter  drouths  that 
the  Great  West  has  ever  been  afflicted 
with.    Day  after  day  the  sun  rose  in 


a  cloudless  sky,  and  gave  to  our 
fertile  soil  abundant  warmth.  All 
day  long  for  weeks  and  weeks  the 
winds  were  still.  No  bee,  however 
ladeii  with  its  burden  of  honey,  was 
dashed  to  earth,  never  again  to  take 
wing,  by  murderous  gusts.  The 
measureless  amount  of  honey-bearing 
bloom,  the  long  procession  of  days  of 
peaceful  calm,  the  tropical  sun  glow- 
ing in  a  cloudless  sky  made  a  time, 
which  from  the  bee-keepers'  point  of 
view,  could  not  be  surpassed. 

The  linden  in  this  part  of  Iowa  is 
found  along  all  the  streams.  It  did 
not  seem  to  feel  the  touch  of  the 
drouth,  though  by  the  time  it  bloomed, 
the  drouth  was  upon  us  in  all  its 
fierceness.  Probably  the  roots  of  the 
linden  go  to  some  depth,  and  those 
depths  were  not  then  dry.  Both 
clover  and  linden  yielded  honey  of 
remarkable  thickness  and  weight.  It 
is  about  a  pound  per  gallon  heavier 
than  in  ordinary  years.  I  looked 
daily  to  see  the  clover  dry  up,  but  it 
held  out  wonderfully.  I  expected 
hardly  any  flow  from  linden,  but  it 
did  yield  well. 

I  supposed  that  the  dry  weather 
would  surely  stop  all  honey-flow  as 
soon  as  linden  failed,  but,  strange  to 
say,  the  honey  kept  abundant  for 
some  time  after  every  flower  on  the 
linden  was  dry.  As  to  where  this  late 
honey  came  from  I  am  not  sure,  but 
I  think  it  was  from  red  clover.  The 
red  clover  fields  had  a  dense  growth, 
which  came  early  to  maturity,  and 
was  cured  for  hay.  This  hay  was  cut 
when  the  drouth  had  begun  to  get 
down  to  business.  The  glowing  sun 
beat  down  upon  the  clover  stubbles, 
and  everything  but  the  deep-rooted 
clover  yielded  to  its  withering  touch. 
The  meadows  have  no  after-growth 
at  all,  except  the  clover.  The  roots 
of  this  go  down  so  deep  that  it  was 
able  to  get  some  moisture,  and  to 
send  up  struggling  tufts  of  growth 
that  are  but  the  ghosts  of  what  red 
clover  ought  to  be,  on  our  soil  of 
luxuriant  fatness ;  and  these  feeble 
tufts  hastened  forward  to  a  somewhat 
abundant  bloom.  But  the  heads  were 
small.  In  order  to  get  the  honey  from 
these  short  corolla-tubes  it  was  not 
necessary  to  wait  until  we  can  breed 
the  "  bee  of  the  future,"  whose  tongue 
shall  have  the  two  or  three  hundredths 
of  an  inch  added  to  its  length,  of 
which  Prof.  Cook  so  ably  writes.  The 
tongues  of  our  active  Italians  could 
reach  the  honey  in  this  second  growth 
of  red  clover.  So  even  when  white 
clover  and  linden  were  gone  the  bees 
found  for  some  time  enough  nectar 
to  add  a  little  each  day  to  their  lus- 
cious stores. 

From  these  sources,  and  possibly 
from  others  that  have  escaped  my 
eye,  our  bees  have  done  well.  A 
neighbor  of  mine  reports  127  pounds 
of  clear,  white,  extracted  honey  per 
colony.  Another  reports  the  very 
large  yield  of  3,200  pounds  from  12 
colonies— extracted  honey,  of  course. 
Those  running  for  comb  honey  have 
also  done  well.  In  this  neighbor- 
hood, therefore,  we  have  no  reason 
to  complain.  Probably  in  those  parts 
of  Iowa,  and  of  other  States,  where 
the  white  clover  is  not  yet  abundant, 
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and  they  depend  ou  fall  flowers  for 
their  surplus,  there  will  be  a  short 
crop,  for  the  grip  of  the  drouth  has 
been  terrible,  and  the  fall  bloom  will 
probably  be  very  light.  Our  drouth 
began  the  middle  of  May,  and  yet 
there  is  only  a  slight  let  up  here— in 
some  quarters  there  is  no  let  up  at 
all.  But,  happily,  other  sections 
have  recently  been  visited  with  copi- 
ous showers. 

Here  at  Iowa  City  the  month  of 
July  gave  us  one-tenth  of  an  inch  of 
rain-fall,  when  the  average  here  is, 
for  that  month,  Ave  inches.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  for  half  of  May 
and  all  of  June  the  rain  had  been 
equally  light,  and  that  the  tempera- 
ture has  been  higher  than  usual,  some 
faint  idea  can  be  had  of  how  our 
country  is  parched  and  sizzled.  Prob- 
ably some  of  our  brother  bee-keepers, 
who  are  getting  no  honey  at  all  this 
year,  will  say  that  we  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with"  such  a  yield  as  I  have 
reported  above.  But  of  course  we  are 
not  satisfied  1  and,  may  be,  we  ought 
not  to  be.  To  be  satisfied  means  rest 
and  stagnation.  Progress  in  all  the 
affairs  of  life  comes  from  those  who 
are  not  at  ease.  To  be  dissatisfied  is 
the  condition  essential  to  future 
growth. 

Iowa  Citv,o  Iowa,  Aug.  17, 1886. 


Gleanings. 


Bee-Keeping  in  Cia. 


A.  J.  KING. 


The  honey-bee  was  introduced  into 
Cuba  from  Spain  at  a  very  early  period 
of  its  history;  and  being  a  land  of 
perpetual  flowers,  with  no  winter  to 
impede  their  labor,  they  soon  spread 
to  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  bee- 
keeping has  long  since  become  one  of 
the  established  industries.  There  is 
probably  no  other  country  of  equal 
extent  on  the  globe,  which  has  fur- 
nished an  equal  amount  of  honey  and 
beeswax.  The  latter  has,  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  illuminated  the 
churches  of  both  this  island  and  the 
mother  country,  besides  furnishing 
the  supply  needed  for  other  purposes, 
while  the  former  has  found  a  remu- 
nerative market  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries, chiefly  in  Germany,  Engla'.id, 
France,  and  the  United  States. 

A  Cuban  bee-hive  is  very  simple, 
consisting  merely  of  a  hollow  palm 
log,  or  oblong  wooden  box,  10  to  15 
inches  in  diameter,  and  5  to  6  feet  in 
length,  open  at  both  ends.  These 
hives  are  arranged  in  a  horizontal 
position,  3  or  4  feet  high,  supported 
on  a  frame  work  of  longbamboo  poles 
resting  on  posts  driven  into  the 
ground.  When  these  hives  are  full 
of  honey,  the  Cuban  bee-keeper,  after 
thoroughly  smoking  the  bees,  thrusts 
into  one  end  of  the  hive,  a  long  sword- 
shaped  knife  and  cuts  the  combs  loose 
from  the  inside  walls.  He  then  in- 
serts a  long  iron  rod,  flattened  at  the 
end,  and  bent  in  the  form  of  aright 
angle,  clear  into  the  brood-nest  (which 
generally  occupies  about  15  inches  in 
length  of  the  centre  of  the  hive),  cuts 
the  combs,  and  pulls  them  out  one  by 


one.  lie  then  performs  the  same 
operation  on  the  other  end  of  the 
hive,  and  so  continues  until  the  whole 
apiary  is  gone  over.  The  combs  are 
now  submitted  to  pressure,  and  the 
wax  separated  from  the  honey.  Of 
course,  the  honey  so  obtained  is  not 
very  pure,  being  mixed  with  pollen, 
propolis,  dead  bees,  and  the  juices  of 
larvce,  all  of  which  tends  to  cause 
fermentation;  Cuban  honey  (than 
which,  when  pure,  there  is  no  finer  in 
the  world )  has  gained  an  unenviable 
repulation.  Native  apiaries,  of  from 
50  to  300  or  400  colonies  are  frequent, 
and  sometimes  as  many  as  2,000  are 
kept  in  a  single  yard.  The  season  for  1 
surplus  honey  extends  from  October 
to  April,  theheight  of  the  flow  being 
from  the  middle  of  December  to  the 
middle  of  February ;  but  there  is 
almost  always  a  sufliciency  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  and  hence  the  Cuban 
bee-keeper  never  resorts  to  feedhig. 
He  "  robs  "  his  hives  only  once  or 
twice  during  the  year,  and  seems  sat- 
isfied with  an  average  production  of 
75  to  100  pounds  of  honey,  and  4  or  5 
pounds  of  beeswax  per  hive. 

Nearly  three  years  ago  the  writer 
introduced  for  the  Messrs.  J.  N.  &  P. 
Casanova,  100  colonies  of  Italians  in 
movable-frame  hives,  together  with 
all  the  modern  appliances  necessary 
to  insure  success.  They  were  located 
about  18  miles  southeast  of  Havana, 

8  miles  from  the  ocean,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, constitutes  the  first  apiary  on 
modern  principles  ever  seen  in  the 
island  of  Cuba;  and  to  the  gentlemen 
referred  to  belongs  the  credit  or  this 
great  change  in  the  systems  of  bee- 
keeping, from  which  promising  re- 
sults will  undoubtedly  be  realized  by 
many  of  their  brethren  in  the  near 
future. 

MODERN    BEE-KEEPING    VS.  THE   OLD 
WAT. 

The  year  following  the  introduction 
of  these  bees,  113  colonies  of  them 
gave,  in  a  period  of  four  months, 
43,000  pounds  of  choice  honey,  being 
over  380  pounds  per  hive,  or  more 
than  four  times  the  amount  produced 
on  the  old  plan.  The  success  of  this 
experiment  far  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  Casa- 
nova brothers,  and,  being  gentlemen 
of  means,  tliey  at  once  set  about  and 
completed  one  of  the  best  appointed 
modern  apiaries  to  be  found  in  any 
country  ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
readers  I  will  briefly  describe  it. 

The  apiary  and  buildings  cover 
nearly  three  acres  of  ground,  in  the 
form  of  a  rectangle,  sloping  to  the 
southeast  with  a  descent  of  10  feet  in 
a  hundred.  Near  the  centre  of  this 
plot  are  two  sheds,  each  200  feet  long, 
extending  across  the  plot  in  parallel 
lines,  east  to  west,  and  about  30  feet 
apart.  Opening  out  from  the  north- 
ernmost of  these  sheds  are  6  others, 
extending  to  the  north  line  of  the 
plot  in  parallel  lines  25  feet  apart. 
At  the  centre  of  the  south  one  of  the 
two  first  mentioned  is  another  shed 
extending  to  the  south  60  feet,  to  the 
extracting  room.    These  sheds  are  all 

9  feet  wide.  6  feet  high  at  the  eaves, 
peaked  palm-leaf  roof  about  a  foot 
thick.    They  are  high  and  airy,  af- 


fording perfect  protectibn  from  sun 
and  rain,  and  are  always  comfortable, 
even  in  the  hottest  weather. 

Along  both  sides  of  the  sheds,  just 
inside  of  the  eave-lines,  are  the  long 
rows  of  two-story  hives,  painted 
white,  5  feet  apart,  and,  of  course, 
facing  outward,  so  that  the  flight  of 
the  bees  in  no  way  interferes  with 
the  workmen.  The  ground,  all  slop- 
ing toward  the  honey-house,  makes 
the  wheeling-in  of  the  loads  of  well- 
filled  combs  comparatively  easy.  The 
extractor  is  a  6-frame  reversible,  of 
heavy  galvanized  iron,  and  delivers 
the  honey  through  a  large  pipe  on  top 
of  the  centre  of  a  broad  screen,  cover- 
ing the  top  of  an  evaporating-tank 
holding  8,000  pounds,  where  the  honey 
is  freed  from  any  little  pieces  of  comb, 
etc.,  which  may  have  got  in  by  acci- 
dent. From  the  concave  bottom  of 
this  tank  an  iron  pipe  extends  down 
the  sloping  ground  GO  feet  further,  to 
a^broad  covered  shed  where  the  honey 
is  received  directly  into  the  bung- 
holes  of  the  tierces  by  merely  turning 
the  large  faucet  on  the  end  of  the 
pipe.  Along  the  lower  side  of  this 
barreling  shed,  and  coming  close  up 
to  it,  is  the  roadway,  which  is  enough 
lower  than  the  floor  of  the  shed  to 
admit  of  the  rolling  of  the  filled 
tierces  into  the  carts  ready  for  trans- 
portation to  the  depot. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  from  first 
to  last,  there  is  no  dipping  or  lifting 
of  honey  required.  We  might  go  on 
and  describe  the  uncapping  arrange- 
ment, with  their  screen  bottoms  and 
troughs  leading  to  the  evaporating- 
tank,  and  many  other  useful  appli- 
ances of  the  large  airy  extracting 
room  ;  but  our  "  story  "  is  already 
drawn  out  beyond  the  space  we  sup- 
posed necessary  to  tell  it ;  so  we  will 
close  by  saying  that  everything  is 
built  substantial,  ample,  and  yet 
simple,  and  contrasts  strongly  with 
some  of  the  little  "  cluttered  up"  ar- 
rangements too  often  seen  in  our  own 
country. 

New  york,(x  N.  Y. 

For  tbe  American  Bee  Journal. 

Pieiiol  and  Fonl  Brood. 


D.   A.   DIMITRY. 


After  noting  the  editor's  approval 
of  the  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
Thom,  on  page  491,  in  reference  to 
the  cure  of  Bacillus  alvei,  by  the 
Cheshire  method,  I  thought  it  would 
not  be  amiss  to  give  my  experience 
in  the  matter. 

Last  summer  I  found  among  14 
colonies  that  I  had  purchased,  5  or  6 
that  were  badly  affected  with  the 
malady,  it  such  it  may  be  termed. 
The  bees  were  in  box-hives.  At  first 
I  determined  to  destroy  bees,  hives 
and  all,  and  in  that  way  remove  all 
possibility  of  the  disease  spreading. 
Further  thought  convinced  me  that 
this  was  a  cure  rather  too  heroic ;  and 
I  concluded  to  transfer  the  infected 
colonies  immediately  to  movable 
frames,  with  new  comb  and  healthy 
brood.  I  followed  the  plan  laid  out, 
and  in  two  or  three  weeks  realized 
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my  error,  and  found  the  brood  in  the 
movable  frame  hives  almost  as  badly 
affected  as  in  the  box-hives. 

I  then  decided  to  try  Mr.  ('heshire's 
method.  I  sent  for  his  pamphlet  on 
foul  brood,  and  a  quantity  of  phenol. 
I  may  have  deviated  a  little  from  the 
rides  laid  down  in  the  pamphlet,  but 
I  will  tell  exactly  what  I  did. 

To  1  tea-spoonfid  of  phenol  I  meas- 
ured and  added  400  tea-spoonfuls  of 
water,  that  had  previously  been 
boiled  ;  with  a  pint  or  two  of  this 
mixture  I  added  honey  from  a  healthy 
colony,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  a  thin  syrup.  I  offered  it  in 
feeders  to  the  bees  ;  they  would  not 
touch  it.  They  seemed  to  shun  and 
fear  it.  I  added  more  honey,  making 
a  thick  syrup  ;  still  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  1  concluded  to 
add  100  more  parts  of  water.  This  I 
did,  and  made  more  syrup.  I  placed 
this  new  syrup  in  clean  feeders  (en- 
trance feeders)  and  placed  them  be- 
fore the  hives  of  the  diseased  colonies, 
just  before  dark.  The  next  morning 
I  found  that  it  had  all  been  removed 
and  stored.  The  next  day  1  opened 
the  hives,  and  after  shaking  off  all 
the  bees,  I  took  the  frames  and  combs 
to  the  extracting  room  and  sprinkled 
the  combs  well  with  the  mixture,  and 
and  rubbed  it  on  the  wood  work  with 
a  soft  rag.  The  frames  were  replaced 
in  new  hives,  and  the  bees  shaken  in 
from  the  old  ones. 

Last  fall  I  took  the  honey  from 
these  Ave  hives  as  closely  as  1  could, 
and  then  fed  them  plentifully  with 
the  phenolated  syrup.  Last  winter, 
having  been  a  terrible  one  on  bees 
and  everything  else,  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  feed  some  of  my  colonies  early 
in  the  spring.  For  this  food  I  made 
a  solution  of  1  part  phenol  to  750  parts 
water,  adding  sufficient  honey  to 
make  a  fairly  thick  syrup.  All  the 
bees  took  it  readily. 

Instead  of  burning  the  old  hives,  I 
simply  placed  them,  with  the  covers 
•and  bottom-boards  off,  in  a  place 
where  the  sun  and  rain  could  always 
strike  them.  After  three  weeks  or 
so  I  gave  them  a  wash  inside  with 
powerful  phenolated  water,  say  1  part 
of  phenol  to  50  parts  of  water. 

If  any  one  should  wish  to  see  my 
strongest,  most  proBtable,  and,  in  all, 
the  best  colonies  of  my  apiary,  I 
think  I  would  show  him  the  5  colonies 
that  were  claimed  as  victims  by  the 
Bacillus  alvei  last  summer.  I  found 
1-400  too  strong,  and  nothing  could 
induce  the  bees  to  go  near  it.  With 
1-500  I  found  a  cure  perfect  in  every 
respect,  acceptable  to  the  bees,  and 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  I  found 
honey  taken  from  a  healthy  colony 
much  superior  to  sugar  of  any  kind, 
with  which  to  make  the  mixture. 
The  syrup  can  be  lukewarm  or  cold, 
as  you  please,  except  that  which  is 
sprinkled  on  the  brood,  which  must 
be  warm,  to  avoid  chilling  the  brood. 
I  do  not  think  that  foul  brood  does 
or  can  enter  into  the  system  of  the 
queen,  or  those  bees  that  escape  it ; 
because  the  queens  that  were  reigning 
at  the  time  of  the  trouble,  are  now 
turning  out  good,  healthy  bees,  and 
they  themselves  have  no  superior  in 


appearance.    Prof.  Cheshire  deserves 
much  praise  and  credit  for  discover- 
ing and  giving  to  the  bee-fraternity 
this  great  remedy  for  foul  brood. 
Morgan  City,?  La. 


For  tbo  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Winter  DcBOsitories  for  Bees, 


F.  F.  SOULE. 


As  the  time  is  approaching  for  the 
practical  consideration  of  a  "  Hotel 
d'Bee  "  for  the  winter,  perhaps  an  ex- 
perience that  I  had  several  years 
since,  might  throw  some  light  on  the 
yet  unsolved  problem.  The  winter  of 
1878  I  resided  in  Mansonville,  Quebec, 
where  Wm.  B.  Manson  (my  father-in- 
law)  "  kept  bees,"  using  the  box-hive 
and  shoe  boxes  of  every  description 
and  shape.  The  cellar  used  for  win- 
tering was  under  his  hotel,  100x50 
feet,withan  L  100x40  ft.,and  cellar  un- 
der the  entire  building ;  the  cellar 
under  the  main  part  was  used  for 
storing  vegetables,  and  never  froze;  in 
fact  it  was  always  warm.  On  shelves 
in  this  part  was  where  bees  were 
stored.  In  the  extreme  north  end 
was  a  large  wood  furnace,  draft  being 
supplied  with  air  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cellar,  besides  a  large  opening  was 
made  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace 
wall  for  cold  air  for  heating  chamber. 
A  large  chimney  (unused)  extended 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  in  which 
were  two  8- inch  holes  left  open  ; 
directly  underneath  the  bees  was  a 
planked  drain  10  inches  square,  with 
the  outer  end  open  several  (say  40) 
rods  away. 

The  L  part  of  the  cellar  was  cold, 
in  which  beef,  fish,  etc.,  could  be  kept 
frozen  the  entire  winter.  A  partial 
wall  separated  this  from  the  main 
cellar,  while  in  the  main  cellar  vege- 
tables would  grow  the  entire  winter. 

Now  the  strange  part  of   the   story 

is  this:  The  bees  would  be  placed 
on  the  shelf,  say  in  the  last  of  October 
or  later,  and  regardless  of  noise  and 
confusion  would  remain  perfectly 
quiet  the  entire  long  winter,  coming 
out  strong  and  healthy  in  the  spring, 
showing  no  signs  of  diarrhea,  or 
later  on,  spring  dwindling.  In  the 
fall  of  1878  we  put  in  one  colony  with 
the  rest,  that  was  weak  and  entirely 
without  stores.  I  told  my  father  that 
we  would  put  them  in  and  feed  as  an 
experiment  to  see  if  we  could  bring 
them  through  the  winter.  In  that 
day  we  knew  nothing  of  feeders,  or 
had  we  the  movable- frame  to  give 
them;  but  I,  myself,  the  entire  win- 
ter, made  a  syrup  of  sugar  and  water, 
placed  a  piece  of  comb  on  a  plate, 
turned  the  cells  full  of  this  syrup, 
raised  the  hive,  rapping  on  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  my  wife  would  hold 
the  light  so  the  rays  would  shine  in- 
side, and  those  poor  bees  would  come 
down  e?i  masse  as  eager  as  calves  to 
get  their  rations. 

Now  if  any  should  doubt  this  they 
can  write  to  Wm.  B.  Manson,  Man- 
sonville, Quebec  (who  has  been  a 
keeper  of  bees  for  10  or  12  years),  who 
witnessed  the  performance  repeatedly. 
This  colony  came  out  all  right  in  the 


spring,  and  rapidly  built  up.  I  do 
not  recollect  of  finding  but  few  dead 
bees  during  the  entire  winter,  and  I 
now  believe  that  breeding  must  have 
taken  place  some  lime,  as  the  colony 
seemed  stronger  when  put  on  the 
summer  stand  than  when  put  in.  I 
will  add  that  all  the  hive  had  large 
openings  at  the  bottom,  in  fact  the 
bottom-board  lifted  very  loosely  all 
around,  owing  to  warping,  etc.  Where 
the  bees  were  kept  it  was  quite  dark. 

To  sum  up:  1.  A  constant  circu- 
lation of  air  was  going  on.  2.  The 
furnace  kept  tlie  cellar  entirely  free 
from  dampness,  besides  it  furnished 
one  of  tiie  verv,  very  best  of  floor  ven- 
tilators. 3.  The  open  work  of  the  L 
part  admitted  an  abundant  and  con- 
stant supply  of  pure,  fresh  air,  and  as 
the  furnace  was  in  the  north  end,  and 
the  bees  in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
cellar,  the  cold  air  would  naturally  be 
drawn  to  the  furnace  first,  and  pass 
around  so  that  when  the  bees  received 
it,  all  dampness  and  chill  was  re- 
moved. Bees  have  been  kept  in  this 
same  cellar,  and  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, for  a  number  of  years 
(say  12).  What  do  bee-keepers  think 
about  it  y 

Charles  City,  6  Iowa. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal 

Fall  fort  ill  llie  Apiary, 


W.   H.   STEWART. 


In  an  article  published  in  the  Bee 
Journal  for  Sept.  23, 188-5, 1  stated 
that  at  the  middle  of  the  basswood 
honey  flow  I  started  the  building  of 
several  queen -cells.  We  will  now 
suppose  that  it  is  eight  days  later, 
and  that  the  supers  and  surplus  combs 
are  all  cared  for. 

If  I  wish  to  increase  my  stock  of 
bees,  I  divide  the  strongest  colonies, 
giving  each  hive  about  equal  portions 
of  bees,  combs,  brood  and  stores  that 
was  contained  in  the  old  hive  ;  each 
hive  is  now  half  full  of  combs ;  lill 
each  hive  with  brood-combs,  and 
move  the  original  hive  18  inches  to 
the  right,  and  the  new  one  18  inches 
to  the  left  of  the  centre  of  the  old 
stand.  They  are  now  3  feet  apart, 
and  both  facing  in  the  same  direction, 
and  looking  as  near  like  the  old  home 
as  possible,  and  the  old  stand  vacant 
between  them.  Do  this  work  late  in 
the  afternoon.  In  the  morning  the 
bees  will  work  at  both  stands  about 

I  pay  no  attention  as  to  which  col- 
ony has  the  old  queen  with  them,  but 
open  them  two  days  after  and  find 
queen-cells  started  in  the  queenless 
one.  I  then  take  a  queen-cell  from 
my  stock  of  queen-cells  that  are  now 
nearly  ready  to  hatch,  and  place  it 
between  the  top-bars  of  the  brood- 
combs  of  the  newly  made  queenless 
colony.  In  due  time  I  look  the  colony 
over,  not  for  the  queen,  unless  I 
chance  to  see  her,  but  for  eggs,  and 
if  I  find  them  then  I  mark  O  K  on 
the  registering  slate  that  hangs  on 
the  hive.  If  no  eggs  are  found  I  give 
another  queen-cell,  and  in  due  time 
repeat  the  search  for  eggs.  It  is  many 
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times  quite  diftieult  to  find  a  queen, 
but  it  is  very  little  trouble  to  look  for 
eggs  iu  the  brood  combs.  Very  few 
colonies  fail  to  rear  a  queen  from  the 
first  cell  given  them.  Now  that  this 
work  is  (lone,  I  proceed  to  prepare  all 
for  winter. 

in  a  subsequent  article  I  will  tell 
how  it  came  that  the  brood-combs  in 
all  the  old  colonies  were  only  %  of  an 
inch  thick  trom  top  to  bottom  ;  and 
as  the  winter  stores  should  all  be  in 
the  upper  half  or  oue-tiiird  of  the 
brood-combs,  these  combs  are  so 
tliin,  and  the  cells  so  shallow,  that 
the  u|iper  parts  have  not  the  capacity 
to  contain  the  required  amount  of 
stores. 

I  now  go  to  hive  No.  1,  take  off  the 
covers,  and  spread  the  combs  so  that 
they  measure  about  1?^  inches  apart 
from  centre  to  centre  ;  take  out  one  or 
more  of  the  nearest  empty  ones,  and 
then  all  those  that  have  capped  honey 
in  them  I  uncap,  and  then  cover  the 
hive  for  three  days.  I  work  each 
colony  in  regular  order,  as  when  I 
extracted.  Tiien  I  look  them  all  over 
again,  and  if  honey  is  coming  in,  I 
find  that  all  combs  that  contain  no 
brood  in  the  upper  edge  are  being 
built  out  and  tilled  with  honey;  but 
if  there  are  no  signs  of  new  honey, 
then  I  begin  to  feed  freely  at  the  en- 
trance, every  evening  at  sundown,  or 
later;  when  the  combs  will  soon  be 
built  out  and  tilled  with  honey  and 
capped.  If  the  fall  crop  of  honey 
should  be  plentiful,  and  the  bees 
begin  to  load  the  lower  portion  of  the 
combs  so  as  to  hinder  breeding,  then 
I  remove  one  or  more  of  the  outside 
combs  that  are  full  of  honey  (and  that 
seldom  has  much  or  any  brood  in  it 
at  this  late  season),  and  extract  the 
honey  and  return  the  comb.  If  new 
honey  keeps  coming  iu  I  repeat  the 
operation. 

If  at  any  time  the  honey-flow  should 
cease,  then  I  begin  at  once  to  feed, 
and  keep  it  up  until  cold  weather.  I 
would  feed  at  night  during  a  honey- 
dearth  if  I  had  tlie  hive  so  full  that  I 
had  to  take  the  honey  away  the  next 
day  to  make  room  foi-  the  next  feed. 

Some  may  ask,  why  all  this  trouble? 
I  answer,  it  is  for  several  reasons, 
viz  : 

1.  I  find  that  bees  thus  managed 
through  the  fall  of  the  year,  will  build 
out  Die  upper  portion  of  the  combs 
(what  some  call  bridging  them  over), 
and  a  good  supply  of  well  cured  honey, 
nicely  capped  over,  is  tlius  placed 
over  the  cluster,  where  it  should  be 
for  winter. 

2.  Tlie  lower  portions  of  the  combs, 
that  the  bees  cluster  on  through  the 
winter,  are  so  separated  that  large 
clusters  can  lind  ample  room  between 
each  pair  of  combs.  The  bees  are 
not  so  much  divided.  They  preserve 
more  of  their  animal  heat,  consume 
less  food,  and  winter  better. 

3.  Bees  that  find  by  the  above 
management  some  fresh  honey  coming 
in  all  through  the  fall  of  the  year,  will 
keep  up  breeding  until  cold  weather 
puts  a  stop  to  it,  and  a  plenty  of 
young  bees  are  present  in  the  hive 
that  will  Vje  healthy  and  vigorous, 
while  new  batches  of  brood  are  reared 
in  the  spring. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  bees  are  able 
to  gather  no  late  honey,  and  no  feed 
is  given  them  regularly  (as  above), 
they  will  discontinue  the  breeding 
much  earlier,  and  all  bees  that  go  into 
winter  quarters  are  well  advanced  in 
life,  and  before  young  brood  can  take 
their  place  in  the  following  spring 
these  older  ones  will  have  lived  out 
their  life  ;  and  as  they  leave  the  hive 
to  die,  it  is  soon  found  depopulated, 
with  only  a  lonely  queen  and  a  few 
helpless  bees  that  are  quite  insufficient 
to  keep  up  the  required  anicnal  heat 
to  prevent  the  chilling  of  the  newly 
laid  eggs,  through  the  cold  spring 
nights.  This  is  what  some  call 
"spring  dwindling,"  but  I  think  it  is 
no  more  nor  less  than  the  effect  of 
early,  discontinued  breeding  the  pre- 
vious fall. 

Orion,  p  Wis. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal, 


Plain  Slieets  of  Wax, 


J.  F.  DAYS. 


On  page  468  L.  J.  S.  asks  for  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  use  of  plain 
sheets  of  wax.  While  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  judgment  and  experi- 
ence of  the  seven  bee-men  who  so 
discouragingly  answered  the  query, 
yet  my  own  experience  prompts  me 
to  squarely  take  issue  with  them.  I 
have  repeatedly  used  plain  sheets  of 
wax,  both  in  the  brood-chamber  and 
in  the  surplus  department,  with  the 
best  results,  never  having  discovered 
a  single  drone-cell  built  on  the  nn- 
printed  sheets  of  wax.  But  let  it  be 
remembered  that  I  never  use  plain 
sheets  over  4  inches  wide. 

From  the  answer  of  Messrs.  Dadant 
&  Son  one  would  suppose  that  honey- 
comb was  always  a  very  clumsy,  hap- 
hazard affair,  until  the  genius  of  man 
enabled  the  bee  to  build  its  comb 
without  mixing  drone  and  worker 
cells  together  in  an  indiscriminate 
mass.  They  doubtless  gave  their 
honest  opinion,  but  it  is  decidedly  not 
my  observation.  I  have  examined  the 
combs  in  a  number  of  colonies  that 
were  hived  on  empty  frames,  without 
any  starters  whatever,  and  I  found  no 
more  drone-cells  than  in  colonies  that 
were  hived  on  full  sheets  of  worker- 
comb  foundation.  Now  let  Messrs. 
Dadant  &  Son  explain  ivhy  bees  should 
be  more  disposed  to  build  an  irregular 
mass  of  drone  and  worker-cells  on 
plain  sheets  than  where  there  are  no 
starters  at  all. 

Again,  I  have  had  queens  to  become 
drone  layers,  and  whole  frames  of 
worker-comb  that  contained  but  very 
few  drone-cells  were  in  a  short  time 
converted  almost  entirely  into  drone- 
comb.  The  facts  in  the  case  are  that 
when  bees  want  drone  comb  or  work- 
er-comb they  build  it  regardless  of 
the  kind  of  foundation  used  or  any 
manipulating  of  man. 

Is  it  not  assuming  just  a  little  too 
much  to  say  that  bees  are  as  apt  to 
build  drone-comb  as  worker-comb, 
unless  they  have  printed  foundation, 
as  though  they  have  no  sense  of  ar- 
rangement or  distinction  whatever  ? 


Such  might  do  for  those  who  believe 
that  man  is  the  only  being  possessing 
the  power  of  reason,  but  I  think  that 
a  rational  observer  of  nature  will  look 
at  the  matter  in  a  different  light. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Pond,  Jr.,  rather  con- 
tumeliously  remarks  that  he  cannot 
see  any  practical  value  in  such  a  test, 
and  strongly  intimates  that  he  has 
never  had  time  to  make  such  an  ex- 
periment. Well,  he  ought  to  console 
himself  with  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
the  only  man  who  imagines  that  he 
has  not  the  time  to  step  out  of  ruts 
worn  smooth  by  men  who  have  gone 
before. 

Now  if  L.  J.  S.  wishes  to  test  the 
matter,  let  him  not  be  alarmed  by 
the  discouraging  answers  given  to  his 
question. 

Macomb,*©  Ills. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumnL 


Evaporating  and  Grafling  Honey,  etc, 


li.  J.   DE  SOBOTKER. 


I  omitted  to  mention  in  my  former 
reports  that  "  king  cotton  "  began  to 
bloom  early  in  June,  has  been  bloom- 
ing ever  since,  and  will  continue  until 
frost.  The  bees  have  been  and  are 
working  upon  that  and  "  Prince  In- 
dian corn  "—the  two  greatest  agri- 
cultural crops  grown  here ;  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  them  within  a 
radius  of  six  miles,  from  the  north- 
east, east  and  southeast  of  this  apiary. 
Strange  to  say  one  of  our  neighboring 
bee-keepers,  Mr.  W.  C.Stacy,  paid  me 
a  visit  a  few  days  ago,  and  told  me 
that  this  apiary  was  far  ahead  of  any 
around  here,  iii  honey  and  wax  pro- 
duced so  far  this  season.  The  hives 
are  at  present  nearly  filled  with 
honey,  but  it  is  true  that  I  am  two 
weeks  behind  with  extracting,  and 
cau  get  no  help.  I  am  getting  full 
frames  of  comb  completely  filled  with 
honey,  and  entirely  capped  over. 

Had  the  weather  been  somewhat 
more  favorable,  I  judge  that  this 
locality  would  have  given  very  good 
results  as  far  as  quantity  of  honey  is 
concerned,  but  under  the  present 
methods  of  operation  the  great  difti- 
culty  is  to  grade  the  honey,  there 
being  so  many  different  blooms  at 
the  same  time  right  along  after  the 
season  is  properly  started;  but  this,  I 
think,  could  be  overcome  by  erecting 
a  small  house,  attached  to  the  honey- 
house  ;  this  should  be  with  fine  wire- 
cloth  sides,  having  loose,  light 
wooden-shutters  to  keep  out  bad 
weather,  the  root  of  glass,  and  in 
this  room  a  good-sized,  heavy,  tin 
solar  honey  evaporator— one  by  which 
the  honey  just  stored  and  extracted 
could  run  over  slowly  into  a  wooden 
tank  lined  with  tin  inside.  T'.ns  tank 
should  be  kept  under  the  solar  evap- 
orator, and  run  upon  four  wheels, 
truck-like,  on  rails,  and  be  constantly 
covered  over  with  fine  wire  cloth  ;  to 
be  pushed  out  from  under  the  evapor- 
ator when  the  weather  was  hot,  and 
to  be  pushed  back  under  the  evapora- 
tor when  cloudy  or  cool.  Two  or 
three  such  would  still  be  better,  as 
thev  would  then  act  as  evaporating 
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deposits,  which  Mr.  Muth  recotn- 
mends  as  requisite  to  procure  a  good 
article  of  honey. 

By  the  use  of  such  evaporators  I 
think  the  nectar  could  be  better 
graded  as  to  color,  taste  and  quality 
or  density.  At  present  the  honey  is 
nearly  all  of  an  amber  color,  and  at 
the  North,  where  a  good  deal  of  our 
honey  is  sent  in  whisky  and  molasses 
barrels,  it  is  looked  upon  as  dark 
honey,  and  considered  of  inferior 
quality.  This  is  surely  owing  to  the 
flavor  and  richness  of  the  honey  being 
contaminated  by  the  former  contents 
of  such  barrels,  as  I  have  proven  right 
here  that  the  honey  taken  in  this 
apiary  this  season,  and  taken  right 
from  the  extractor,  is  very  aromatic 
and  highly  flavored ;  in  fact  it  has 
just  as  fine  and  pleasant  a  taste  as  any 
honey  1  have  ever  seen  in  the  North- 
ern States  or  the  West  Indies  ;  but 
unfortunately,  the  Southern  St  ites 
have  gotten  a  bad  name  for  the  honey 
produceJ  in  their  apiaries,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  a  hard  job  to  put  it 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  North- 
ern honey.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
grading  our  honey  and  putting  it  in 
proper  receptacle's  for  shipment.  If 
intended  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
then  we  must  put  into  large  ones,  to 
save  much  expense  ;  if  for  family  use, 
then  in  small  packages.  Whisky  and 
molasses  barrels  sh  ould  become  things 
of  the  past  in  the  South. 

I  am  glad  and  thankful  to  see  that 
not  less  than  a  dozen  of  our  most 
prominent  apiarists  have  kindly  an- 
swered my  query  about  bees  hanging 
out,  on  page  484,  by  giving  their  opin- 
ions, which  are  pretty  much  alike, 
forming  the  conclusion  that  there 
could  have  been  no  nectar  in  the 
bloom  then  existing  during  the  hot- 
test hours  of  those  days.  I  trust  that 
those  who  replied  will  excuse  this 
explanation  :  At  the  time  1  wrote  1 
had  tried  everything  proposed  by 
them  all,  but  the  reason  for  my  put- 
ting the  query  was  that  I  had  three 
hives,  each  containing  a  pretty  strong 
colony,  made  or  increased  from  two- 
frame  nuclei,  which  I  just  then  gave 
the  second  story  of  the  hive  filled  with 
10  wired  Langstroth  frames  contain- 
ing full  sheets  of  Dadant's  heavy 
brood  foundation.  They  atonce  went 
to  work  ;  worked  up  the  combs,  filled 
them  and  capped  them  over  in  8  to  10 
days,  right  in  that  weather  and  with- 
out shade-boards  over  the  hives  ;  the 
other  hives  had  shade-boards,  and 
were  all  ventilated  on  three  sides 
around  the  bottom  boards,  as  I  had 
put  i-^-inch  blocks  upon  the  bottom- 
boards.  The  three  had  also  the  same 
ventilation,  but  they  never  dreamed 
of  banging  out  or  idling.  So  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  was  nectar  in  the 
bloom,  as  I  stated  at  the  end  of  query. 

How  often  have  I  seen  a  profusion 
of  bloom  without  the  sign  of  nectar  ; 
this  is  no  doubt  owing  to  atmospheric 
influences,  which  I  am  aware  we  can- 
not control,  and  which  would  cause 
bees  to  hang  out  in  idleness,  as  Mr. 
J.  E.  Pond,  Jr.,  very  tersely  observes 
when  he  says  :  "  There  is  nothing  to 
do  for  them,  as  there  is  nothing  for 
them  to  do." 

Riverton,*o  Miss. 


For  ine  American  Bee  JuumaL 


Emerience  witli  Foul  Brool 


N.  n.  WARD. 


I  have  had  considerable  experience 
in  attempting  the  cure  of  foul  brood, 
and  I  will  try  and  inform  Dr.  J.  C. 
Thom  what  I  have  learned. 

In  1881  I  had  10  good,  strong  colo- 
nies of  bees  that  were  affected  with 
foul  brood.  I  did  not  know  what  it 
was,  but  a  friend  of  mine  informed 
me,  and  I  went  to  work,  using  sali- 
cylic acid  and  borax.  In  the  spring 
of  1882  I  had  no  bees.  I  sent  to  the 
South  early  and  got  a  start  again,  and 
my  bees  ^d  no  foul  brood  that  year. 
In  1883  it  appeared  again,  and  it  has 
been  in  my  apiary  ever  since  until 
now.  In  1885  I  used  20  parts  of  water 
to  one  part  of  phenol,  and  1  part  of 
the  mixture  to  20  parts  of  A  sugar 
syrup.  I  used  it  after  the  honey-flow, 
so  that  the  bees  took  well  to  it.  It  did 
not  effect  a  cure,  but  I  believe  the 
remedy  kept  the  disease  in  check.  I 
learned  by  close  observation  that 
after  the  foul  broody  matter  had 
dried  in  the  upper  and  outer  edges  of 
the  brood,the  bees  would  fill  them  with 
honey  and  seal  it  up;  then,  when 
honey  was  not  coming  in  sufficiently, 
they  would  use  that  honey  for  brood- 
rearing.  Hence,  so  many  opinions 
that  foul  brood  matter  is  contained  in 
the  honey.  By  the  use  of  such  honey, 
foul  brood  will  continue  to  exist ; 
and,  further,  I  do  not  wish  to  doubt 
the  opinion  of  any  one,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  foul  brood  can  be  cured 
with  medical  treatment  of  any  kind. 

On  page  139  I  gave  my  plan  of 
cleansing  hives  and  combs.  I  still 
endorse  the  same  opinion  for  hives 
and  frames,  but  it  will  not  do  for 
combs.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
white  clover  flow  I  prepared  a  hive 
thus  cleansed,  filled  with  foundation. 
I  brushed  the  bees  carefully  off  the 
combs  in  the  hive  thus  arranged,  dug 
a  pit,  cut  out  the  combs,  and  burned 
all,  and  so  far  the  diease  with  it.  The 
cleansing  with  lye  is  not  original  with 
me.  W.  O.  Pierce,  Professor  of  Latin 
at  the  Asbury,  now  the  De  Pue  Uni- 
versity, made  mention  of  it,  and  asked 
me  to  try  the  remedy.  I  now  have  4 
of  the  best  colonies  of  bees  that  I 
ever  owned. 

Winchester, o  Ind. 


Convention  Notices. 


tW  The4thannu»I  basket  picnic  of  the  East- 
ern Iowa  and  Western  Illinois  Bee-Keepers' As- 
sociation will  be  heid  at  Schuetzen  Farli.  Iowa,  on 
Tliursday.  Aut'.  'JH.  IKSG.  All  interested  in  bee- 
culture  are  earnestly  requested  to  be  present  and 
malie  this  tbe  grandest  picnic  in  the  history  of 
the  Or»ianization.— I.  V.  MeCapg.  Wm.  Gronfoil, 
and  Wm,  Goos.  Committee  of  Arrangements,  Da- 
venport. Iowa. 


8^~  The  Iowa  State  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  on  the  Fair  Grounds  in  Des  Moines,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  7,  ISMC,  at  il  p.m.,  continuing  In 
sessitjn  during  that  and  the  following  two  or  three 
days.  A  large  and  substantial  tent  has  been  se- 
cured and  is  now  at  hand  for  the  use  of  the  soci- 
ety. Any  or  all  of  theC'KMi  bee-lteepers  of  Iowa 
are  urgently  requested  to  be  present  and  help 
mal£e  the  meeting  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one. 
A.  J.  NoiiRis,  Sec. 

O.  O.   POPPLETON,  Pres. 


Local  Convention  Directory. 


1886.  Time  and  place  of  Meeting. 

Aug.  31.— Starli  County,  at  Canton,  O. 

Mark  Thomson,  Sec,  Canton,  O. 

Sept.  4.— Sheboygan  Co..  at  Sheboygan  Falls.Wls. 
Mattle  B.  Thomas,  Sec,  ShebojBan  Falls,  Wis. 

Sept.  6.-N.  W.  Ills.  &  S.  W.  Wis.,  at  Dakota.  Wis. 
Jonathan  Stewart,  Sec,  Uock  City,  Ills. 

Sept.  7.~Iowa  State,  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

A.  J.  Norrls,  Bee,  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa. 

Oct.  7.— Wis.  Lake  Shore  Center,  at  Kiel,  Wis. 

Ferd  Zastrow,  Sec,  Millhome,  Wis. 

Oct.  12— 14.— North  American,  at  Indianapolis, Ind. 
F.  L.  Dougherty,  Sec,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Oct.  19,  '20.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ills. 
J.  M.  Ilambaugh,  Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 

Dec.  1,  2.— Michigan  State,  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec,  Clinton,  Mich. 

0f"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— Ed. 


Another  Bee-Paper  Gone.— B.  F. 

Carroll,  Dresden,  (^  Texas,  on  Aug.  14, 

188(5,  says : 

The  weekly  visits  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  are  cheering  to  Texas 
bee-keepers  in  this  trying  hour.  I 
have  just  returned  from  Waco,  Texas, 
where  I  went,  Gabriel  like,  to  see  if 
the  Texas  Bee  Journal  could  be  resur- 
ected;  A  loud  blast  from  Gabriel's 
horn  did  not  awake  the  quiet  sleeper, 
and  alas,  1  fear  the  Texas  Bee  Journal 
is  forever  lost ;  unless  future  genera- 
tions should  find  out  its  hiding-place. 
It  may  be  buried  in  some  secret  vault 
under  the  ruins  of  its  former  home, 
but  I  could  find  no  letters,  words, 
marks,  figures  or  characters  to  point 
out  its  final  resting  place.  Bequiescat 
in  pace.  From  all  over  the  State 
comes  a  wail—"  no  honey.''  My  crop 
so  far  is  22  pounds  per  colony,  and  I 
am  thankful  for  this  little  mite.  I 
may  get  more  in  September.  Bees 
here  are  in  good  condition. 


Spanish-Needle  Honey  —  Conven- 
tion.—J-  M.  Ilambaugh,  Spring,*o 
Ills.,  on  Aug.  10,  188fi,  writes  as  fol- 
lows : 

My  honey  product  so  far  is  7,.390 
pounds  of  extracted  and  200  pounds  of 
comb  honey  from  10.5  colonies,  spring 
count,  with  flattering  prospects  of  a 
good  fall  yield.  The  long  protracted 
dry  weather  cut  our  honey-flow  short, 
but  it  has  ended  with  copious  rains 
within  the  last  few  days.  Spanish- 
needle  is  taking  a  luxuriant  growth 
on  the  low  lands,  and  the  honey  pro- 
duced from  this  plant  is  fast  coming 
into  public  favor.  Its  rich,  bountiful 
golden  color,  exquisite  fragrance  and 
taste,  with  heavy,  rich  body,  weighing 
about  12  pounds  to  the  gallon,  make 
it  a  favorite  among  epicures,  and  is 
sought  for  in  our  home  market  above 
all  others,  and  should  be  quoted  in 
prices  with  white  sage,  white  clover 
and  linden.     We  hope  the  public  that 
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are  in  any  way  interested  in  honey 
production  will  bear  in  mind  that  our 
Illinois  Central  Bee-Keepers'  Conven- 
tion will  take  place  at  Mt.  Sterling, 
Ills.,on  Oct.l9  and  20,1886,and  that  no 
pains  will  be  spared  in  making  it  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable  and  instructive 
events  of  the  season ;  and  we  trust 
that  every  one  so  interested  will  make 
it  a  point  to  be  present  and  take  part 
in  the  discussions  of  this  important 
but  sadly  neglected  industry.  We  are 
negotiating  for  hotel  accommodations, 
which  cannot  be  excelled  in  the  State, 
for  a  city  of  Its  size.  Farther  reports 
will  be  given,  as  the  time  approaches. 


Bee-Sting  Remedy  —  Introducing 

Queens.— Chas.  Smith,  Plum  Tree,(^ 
Ind.,  on  Aug.  13, 1886,  writes  : 

My  bees  are  doing  splendidly,  and 
there  is  a  good  prospect  for  an  ex- 
cellent honey  crop  this  fall,  as  there 
is  an  abundance  of  white  clover  and 
other  pasture.  I  would  like  to  give  a 
remedy  for  bee-stings.  Take  the 
barrel  of  a  key  and  place  it  over  the 
spot  where  the  bee  has  stung  and 
press  it,  and  it  will  extract  the  sting 
and  it  will  not  swell.  We  are  talking 
of  forming  a  bee-keepers'  association 
in  this  county.  Will  the  bees  kill  the 
old  queen  when  a  new  queen  is  put 
into  the  hive  in  a  cage  ?  Is  it  too 
late  to  introduce  a  queen  'i  If  so, 
when  is  the  best  time  'i 

[We  have  published  the  key-remedy 
for  bee-stings  many  times.  It  is  not 
.too  late  to  introduce  queens;  it  may 
be  done  on  any  fine  day.  When  a  new 
queen  is  caged,  the  old  queen  is  in 
no  danger,  unless  the  bees  intend  to 
supersede  her  anyway.— Ed.] 


I  took  a  piece  of  pine  1-16  of  an  inch 
narrower  than  a  folded  section,  and 
half  as  wide  ;  nailed  it  to  a  board  5x7 
inches  ;  procured  a  tin  vessel  with  a 
spout,  into  which  I  put  sufficient 
wax.  (It  holds  half  a  pint.)  I  put  it 
on  the  stove,  and  when  heated 
enough  to  run  I  placed  the  section  on 
the  board,  then  the  piece  of  founda- 
tion (which  should  be  cut  with  a 
square  edge)  on  the  block,  poured  on 
the  wax,  and  by  holding  it  at  the 
proper  angle  I  could  run  it  all  around 
and  back  into  the  vessel  again  if 
there  was  too  much.  If  the  wax  is 
too  hot  it  will  melt  the  foundation. 
By  using  two  blocks,  and  thoroughly 
wetting  one  occasionally,  the  wax 
does  not  adhere,  and  time  is^aved.  I 
want  to  transfer  3  colonies  "o  better 
hives.  Should  it  be  done  this  fall  '< 
or  had  I  better  wait  until  springtime 
comes  again  ? 

[If  the  amount  of  honey  in  the 
brood-chamber  prevents  the  queen 
from  depositing  the  eggs  necessary  to 
keep  the  colony  supplied  with  young 
bees,  with  which  to  go  into  winter 
quarters,  then  extract  all  over  about 
25  pounds,  which  they  will  require 
during  the  winter.  You  can  transfer 
the  bees  during  any  warm  afternoon, 
when  the  bees  are  actively  at  work. 
About  the  time  of  fruit  bloom  is  gen- 
erally preferred,  because  then  they 
will  have  but  little  honey  in  the  hives 
—still  it  can  be  safely  done  now.— Ed.] 


Honey  Improving  by  Age.— Dr.  R. 
M.  Burwell,  West  Winsted,  p  Conn., 
writes : 

I  would  like  to  inquire  whether 
honey  improves  by  age.  I  have  some 
honey  which  has  a  strong  or  rank 
taste.  If  I  thought  it  would  lose  that 
strong  taste,  I  would  keep  it  for  a 
year,  or  a  time  at  least,  I  have  been 
told  that  it  would  improve  by  age. 
We  got  no  honey  from  basswood  this 
year. 

[Age  will  modify  the  strong  taste 
in  some  measure,  but  much  depends 
on  the  flora  from  which  it  was  gath- 
ered.—Ed.] 


My  Experience  with  Bees.— Wm. 
M.  Rowe,  Lawrence, oKans.,  on  Aug. 
7, 1886,  writes  : 

I  commenced  last  spring  with  4 
colonies,  and  have  increased  them  to 
10.  I  secured  2  swarms,  2  got  away, 
and  I  made  4  colonies  by  division ; 
consequently  I  have  not  obtained 
much  honey  in  sections.  I  have  con- 
siderable in  the  brood-chambers,  but 
I  do  not  know  just  when  I  ought  to 
take  it  out.  Should  it  be  "now  or 
never  ("'  The  method  I  used  to  fasten 
foundation  in  sections  is  as  follows  : 


Sow  Thistle.— B.  Losee,  Cobourg, 
Ont.,  says: 

I  send  a  honey-plant  that  is  new  in 
this  section.  Like  the  blue  thistle  of 
the  dandelion  tribe,  it  has  white, 
milky  sap.  It  reaches  2  feet  in 
height,  and  comes  into  flower  just 
after  basswood  ;  and,  like  the  dande- 
lion, it  is  very  attractive  to  bees.  It 
produces  a  very  yellow  pollen.  It 
has  come  to  stay,  and,  like  the  dande- 
lion, it  takes  in  any  rich  soil,  and 
propagates  itself  by  division,  it  being 
a  hybrid  ;  it  has  no  seed  to  signify. 
What  is  its  name  V 

[This  is  Sonchus  asper,  or  sow  this- 
tle. Most  all  of  the  compositie  furnish 
more  or  less  food  for  bees. — A.  J. 
Cook.] 


when  the  young  bees  have  no  queen 
they  always  build  drone-cOmb ;  but 
the  new  colony  has  their  queen  with 
them  and  will  not  build  drone-comb, 
and  by  putting  empty  frames  between 
the  frames  of  brood  you  will  have  a 
strong  worker  colony,  and  the  old 
colony  will  build  up  and  be  ready  for 
the  fall  crop.  This  has  been  a  very 
ordinary  season.  The  bees  came 
through  the  winter  in  good  condition, 
but  it  was  dry,  and  yet  honey  has 
been  coming  in  slowly  ever  since  the 
middle  of  April,  There  has  not  been 
a  large  yield,  but  I  got  a  ton  of  the 
finest  white  clover  honey  I  ever  saw. 
Spanish-needle  looks  promising. 


Removing  Young  Bees.  —  T.  T. 
Phlegar,  Pearisburg,  p  Va.,  on  Aug. 
9, 1886,  says : 

Will  you  please  tell  why  my  bees 
carry  out  their  young?  The  young 
bees  are  perfect  and  nearly  strong 
enough  to  fly.  They  are  carried  out 
in  great  numbers  and  allowed  to 
starve.  Will  they  act  thus  when  the 
honey-flow  is  cut  short  ?  How  can  I 
remedy  it  ?  Our  season  has  been  very 
poor  ever  since  poplar  ceased  to 
bloom.  It  has  been  very  wet  and  cool 
all  summer.  To-day  it  is  cool  and 
cloudy.  What  honey  the  bees  have 
is  very  thin  and  watery. 

[A  cessation  of  the  honey-flow  is 
not  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  actions 
of  the  bees  you  mention.  Evidently 
there  is  something  wrong,  but  not 
being  there  to  critically  examine,  we 
cannot  determine  wh^t  it  is.  Prob- 
ably the  bees  are  imperfect  in  some 
way.  Have  any  of  our  readers  noticed 
similar  actions  among  their  bees  ?  If 
so,  will  they  please  give  a  description 
of  it  in  the  Bee  Journal.- Ed.] 


Prevention  of  Second-Swarms,  etc. 

— D.  R,  Rosebrough,  Casey, o+  Ills.,  on 
Aug.  18,  1886,  says  : 

The  way  I  managed  my  bees  to  pre 
vent  their  swarming  the  second  time, 
was  to  take  out  of  the  hive  2  to  4 
frames  of  brood  and  give  it  to  the 
swarm.  It  worked  very  nicely.  Out 
of  25  colonies  I  did  not  have  a  second 
swarm .  The  advantages  are  these : 
It  will  hold  the  swarm  whether  the 
queen  is  with  it  or  not.  More  honey 
can  be  secured,  for  the  new  colony  is 
not  out  of  the  sections  three  days.  It 
always  insures  straight  combs.  It 
saves  foundation.  It  is  necessary  to 
give  full  sheets  to  the  old  colony,  for 


Fumigator  for  Introducing  Clueens. 

— Thos.  G.  Glover,  Palmetto,?  Fla., 
on  Aug.  7, 1886,  writes  : 

Bees  have  done  very  well  this  sum- 
mer, considering  the  damage  done  by 
the  cold  of  last  winter.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  way  I  make  a  cheap  fumiga- 
tor for  introducing  queens,  etc.  I 
have  a  Quinby  smoker.  I  cut  a  piece 
of  wire-cloth  about  2  inches  square, 
and  push  it  well  down  in  the  nozzle 
of  the  smoker ;  drop  in  a  few  cotton 
rags  on  the  wire-cloth  and  pour  in 
about  a  table-spoonful  of  smoking 
tobacco  ;  put  in  a  few  more  rags  and 
light  it  with  a  coal  of  fire  or  match. 
I  have  ready  another  piece  of  wire- 
cloth  about  4  inches  square  to  press 
down  on  the  rags  and  tobacco  to  hold 
all  in  place ;  put  the  nozzle  on  the 
smoker  and  blow.  This  makes  a  good 
fumigator  with  but  little  cost  or  labor. 
I  have  introduced  a  number  of  virgin 
queens  to  full  colonies  without  loss  so 
far.  For  the  benefit  of  some  begin- 
ner I  will  tell  how  I  did  it.  Unqueen 
the  colony  in  the  evening,  and  let  it 
remain  until  the  second  evening  (48 
hours),  then  open  and  destroy  all 
queen-cells,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  the  queen  caged  ready  to  slip  in 
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between  two  combs  of  brood  and 
honey.  Press  the  frames  together  to 
hold  the  cage  in  place.  I  uncap  a  few 
cells  of  honey  before  putting  the  cage 
in,  so  that  the  young  queen  can  get 
plenty  to  eat.  Close  the  hive,  and 
about  sunset  the  next  evening  open 
the  hive.  Tal?e  the  stopper  out  of 
the  cage  and  (ill  the  hole  with  comb 
honey  cut  out  of  the  frame  by  the  side 
of  the  cage.  Close  the  hive  and  blow 
in  a  liberal  supply  of  tobacco  smoke 
at  the  entrance.  The  bees  will  re- 
lease the  queen  during  the  night  and 
receive  her  kindly.  This  is  the  Alley 
method,  or  something  near  it.  If  the 
hive  is  not  opened  for  a  few  days,  all 
the  better. 


Sources  of  Honey-Dew.  —  R.  F. 
Holtermann,  Brantford,  Out.,  writes  : 

The  sources  of  so-called  honey-dew 
appear  to  become  more  and  more 
numerous  day  by  day.  I  have  often 
heard  that  bees  gather  honey  from 
"  wheat  stubble,"  but  1  never  paid 
much  attention  to  the  matter.  I 
should  think  in  the  case  mentioned 
on  page  503,  that  owing  to  an  abnor- 
mal condition  of  the  wheat,  the  crop 
being  a  poor  one,  the  matter  which 
should  have  been  converted  into 
starch  and  possibly  (ibrine,  although 
the  abundance  of  straw  would  lead  us 
to  believe  to  the  contrary,  had  re- 
mained or  been  converted  into  sac- 
charine matter.  Only  a  week  ago  I 
was  asked  whether  I  had  ever  seen 
bees  working  on  clover  leaves.  I  con- 
fessed that  I  had  not,  and  was  then 
told  that  in  Waterloo  county  they  had 
several  times  worked  freely  upon  a 
saccharine  substance  which  had  been 
found  upon  such  leaves.  The  theory 
that  such  a  substance  is  excrem  ^nt 
from  aphides  has  been  pretty  well 
exploded.  It  is  also  doubtless  fre- 
quently an  excrement  from  plant  life, 
due  to  an  abnormal  condition  owing 
to  season,  foreign  bodies  in  the  plant, 
or  kindred  causes.  In  this  locality 
the  present  season  has,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  given  us  but  little 
honey-dew,  and  that  little  from  the 
oak. 


The  Northwestern  Convention  at 
Chicago.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  of  Rog- 
ersville,(^  Mich.,  Secretary  of  the 
Northwestern  Bee-Keepers'  Society, 
on  Aug.  19,  1886,  writes  : 

The  date  for  holding  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  Northwestern  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Society  in  Chicago,  is  a.  fixed  date 
—that  it  is  held  during  the  last  week 
of  the  Exposition.  Knowing  this, 
and  thinking  that  many  of  the  mem- 
bers were  also  aware  of  the  fixedness 
of  the  date,  the  secretary  neglected 
to  announce  the  date  in  the  Conven- 
tion Directory,  and  in  the  bee-papers 
until  the  time  for  holding  the  meet- 
ing approached.  Usually  this  late  an- 
nouncement answers  every  purpose ; 
this  year,  however,  by  this  neglect. the 
officers  of  the  North  American  Bee- 
Keepers'  Society  have,  by  accident, 
chosen  the  same  date  for  holding  their 
convention.  When  the  mistake  was 
discovered  the  officers  of   the  North 


American  invited  the  Northwestern 
to  again  join  them  in  convention,  and 
have  one  "rand  union  convention  at 
Indianapolis.  To  hold  two  conven- 
tions of  a  National  cliaracter,  in  such 
close  proximity  at  the  same  time,  or 
even  at  nearly  the  same  time,  would 
be  an  injury  to  both.  Better  one 
grand  meeting  than  two  thin  ones. 
The  officers  of  the  North  American 
very  kindly  offered  to  postpone  their 
meeting,  if  the  Northwestern  refused 
to  join  them,  but,  as  they  were 
in  the  held  months  ago  with  their 
published  date,  and  the  time  is  now 
near  at  hand,  they  could  not  justly  be 
asked  to  put  off  their  meeting  ;"and 
the  only  gentlemanly,brotherly  course 
left  is  for  the  Northvi'estern  to  accept 
their  invitation,  and  then,  in  return, 
invite  the  North  American  to  meet 
with  the  Northwestern  in  Chicago, 
next  year. 

[The  Indiana  State  Association, 
several  county  societies,  as  well  as 
the  Northwestern  of  Chicago,  will  all 
meet  with  the  "  North  American  "  in 
union  convention  on  Oct.  12,  and  two 
succeeding  days.  Let  there  be  a  gen- 
eral rally  and  a  monster  convention.— 
En.] 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 


We  supply  the  American  Bee  Journal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quotcrl  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  colvimn  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00. . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  CO..  1  75 

Bee-Keepers'Magazine  2  00..  17.5 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  CO..  1  75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00..  1  75 

Te.xas  Bee  Journal 2  00..  1  75 

The  7  above-named  papers  650..  5  50 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25. .  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (NcAvman).  ..2  CO..  175 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..  1  75..  1  60 

Dzierzon'8  Bee-Book  (cloth)..  .3  00..  2  00 

Roofs  ABC  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. .  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00  .  3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 1  50..  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50  1  40 


Convention  Notices. 


B3^  TheSt.Joseph.Mo.  Inter-State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting;  on 
Wednesday  evening:  of  tiie  Kxposition  week.  Sep- 
tember :iO,  l«8(i.  Arrangements  arc  being  made  to 
have  an  interesting  meeting.  The  place  of  hold- 
ing the  meeting  will  be  published  in  our  local  pa- 
pers on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  a.m. 

E.  T.  Abbott.  Sec. 

J»-  The  N.  W.  Ills.  &  S.  W.  Wis.  Bee-Keepers' 

Association  will  hold  its  next  meetiTig  at  the  resi- 
dence ot  F.  D.  McKibben.  i^  miles  east  ot  Dakota, 
on  the  Milwaukee  &  81.  Paul  R.  R.,  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  7, 1886.  Jonathan  Stewaut,  Sec. 


f^T"  The  Illinois  Central  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  at 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  19-20,  1886     J.  M.  Hambaugh,  Sec. 


tW  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Micbigan 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  In 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  1  and  2,  188H. 

H.  D.  CDTTixG.See. 

IS*"  The  next  meeting  of  the  Stark  County  Bee- 
Keepers'  Society  will  be  held  in  Grange  Hall,  at 
Canton,  O.,  on  Aug.  31,  I88ci.     M.  Thomson,  Sec. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


Office  of  the  Amekican  Bee  Journat., 
Monday,  7  a.  m.,  Aug.  23.  1886. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAGO. 
HONEY.— It  continues  to  arrive   very  freely. 
The  demand  is  light  and  sales  are  made  chiefly  at 
12<qti3c.    Extracted  is  also  quiet  with  prices  un- 
changed. P,iqi7c. 

BEESWAX, -It  is  easier,  and  i3c.  Is  about  all 
will  bring. 

R.  A.  BtJHNKTT.  161  South  Water  8t. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY. —  The  present  quotations  are  as 
follows  :  Fancy  white  comb  In  1-lb.  sections,  10® 
V2C.  :  fancy  white  comb  in  li-lb.  sections,  8(a*10c: 
buckwheat  in  1  and  2-Ib.  sections,  .5'^Hc  ;  e.xtractod 
white  clover,  6c;  extracted,  California,  4J^@5c ; 
extracted,  Southern,  per  gallon,  45  to  550. 
BEESWAX.— 23  to  28c. 

McCaol  &  Hildreth  Bros..  34  Hudson  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONEY.— One-lb.  sections,  white  clover,  13@15c; 
2-pound  sections,  ll(.(tl3c.    Extracted,  6@8c. 
BBESWAX.-2.',  cts.  per  lb. 

Blake  Sl  Kiplet,  57  Chatham  Street. 

DETROIT. 
HONEY.— The  market  is        little  dull,  fruit  in- 
terfereing  with  the  demand.    Best  comb  honey  in 
I-lb.  sections,  13c. 
BEESWAX.— Kirm  at  23c.  for  fair  quality. 

M.  H.  Hunt.,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— Demand  is  slow  for  all  kinds  and 
shapes  of  honey.  Prices  of  extracted  honey 
range  between  3l*@7c.,  according  to  quality  :  and 
choice  comb  honey  brings  14@15c.  in  a  jobbing 
way. 

BEESWAX.— Demand  is  good  and  arrivals  fair. 
We  pay  20c.  for  good  yellow. 

C.  F.  MUTH  &  Son,  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CLEVELAND. 
HONEY.— The  demand  for  honey  is  not  very 
lively  at  present,  but  prices  are  steady.  Choice 
new  "honey  in  1-lb.  sections  is  selling  at  14c.:  2-lb3. 
12@l3c.  Old  honey  Is  very  dull  at  10@12c.  Ex- 
tracted. 6(aj7c. 
BEBSWAX.-25C. 

A.  C.  KENDEL.  115  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONE  Y.— The  receipts  of  new  comb  honey  are 
fair,  with  a  good  demand,  and  light  stock  In  the 
city.  Extracted  is  in  light  demand.  We  quote  -. 
}^-Ib.  sections,  16c.  :  white  clover.  1-Ib.  13yi»l4c. ; 
dark,  1-lb.,  10@l2c.  ;  white  clover,  2-lb8.,  1  l@12c.  ; 
dark.  2-lb8.,  9@10c.  :  white  sage  California,  2-Ib8., 
IOC  lie.  ;  dark,  2-lba.,  8@9c.  ;  extracted  white 
clover,  .^fgific.  :  dark,  3@4c.  ;  while  sage  California, 
4(aj5c. ;  dark,  3^(3,40. 

BEESWAX.-20(J122C. 

Cr.EMONS.CLOON  &  CO.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  fairly  supplied  with 
honey,  trade  is  dull,  prices  depressed,  and  the  out- 
look is  for  a  large  production.  Already  some  is 
being  peddled  about  the  city  by  the  producers 
themselves,  demoralizing  the  prices,  whicli  should 
not  be  done.  We  quote  :  Choice  white  in  I-pound 
sections,  ucajir.c.:  2-lbs.  I3@15c.  Dark  honey  not 
wanted.  Extracted,  white,  In  barrels  and  kegs,  .5® 
7c. :  in  tin  cans,  6tq,8c. ;  dark  in  barrels  or  kegs,4®6. 

BEBSWAX.-25C. 

A.  v.  Bishop,  142  W.  Water  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.-Ithas  been  extensively  handled  the 
last  week,  and  prices  are  firmer.  The  supplies  of 
choice  honey  are  by  no  means  excessive  in  this 
city,  and  all  lotsof  choice  extracted  honey  tind 
ready  buyers  at  about  4c.  Owners  are  reserved 
and  refuse  to  sell  under  4c.  in  the  country,  as  prices 
seem  low.  We  quote  3X(<i 4c.  for  extracted  honey, 
and  ~<aj9c.  for  comb  honey,  according  to  quality. 

BEESWAX.— It  finds  buyers  at  lower  prices— 20 
to  22c.  for  choice. 

Schacht  &  Lemcke.  122-124  Davis  St. 

HONEY.— Prices  are  so  low  that  honey-pro- 
ducers are  holding  back  their  product  :  still  the 
market  is  well  supplied.  We  quote  :  Comb,  ex- 
tra white.  S!^@l"c.  ;  off  grades.  fiKiaTJic  Ex- 
tracted,white.  4@4V4c. ;  amber,  3>^@3^c.  ;  dark,  3c. 

BEESWAX. -22M!(S23c. 

SStK'.O.  B.  SMITH  H.  Co.,  423  Front  Street. 

1ST.  LOUIS. 
HONEY.— Choice  comb,  10@12Hc.;  latter  price 
is  for  choice  white  clover.  Strained,  in  barrels, 
3M'i'4c.  Extrafancy  of  bright  color  and  in  No.  1 
piickages.  H  advance  on  above  prices.  Extracted 
in  barrels.  iHfasS. ;  in  can8  6®7c. 
BEESWAX.— Firm  at  22C-  for  prime. 

D.  G.  TOTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 
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J»pccial  Notices. 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing  to  this  office.  We  have  seve  ral  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  haWng  no  Post>Office,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


Dr.  Miller's  Book,  "A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Bee  Jouknai,  for  one 
year,  we  will  club  for  $1.50. 


A  New  Crate  to  hold  one  dozen  one-pound 
sections  of  honey.— It  has  a  strip  of  glass  on 
each  side,  to  allow  the  honey  to  be  seen.  It 
Is  a  light  and  attractive  package.  As  it  holds 
but  one  tier  of  sections,  no  damage  from  the 
drippings  from  an  upper  tier  can  occur.  We 
can  furnish  the  material,  ready  to  nail,  for 
9  cts.  per  crate.    Glass  l=^c.  per  light,  extra. 


Bees  for  Sale.— We  offer  to  sell  a  few 
strong  colonies  of  Italian  bees,  in  ten-frame 
Simplicity  hives,  at  $6.00  each. 


Red  Labels  for  one-pound  pails  of 
honey,  size  .3x4!-^  inches. —  We  have  just 
gotten  up  a  lot  of  these  Labels,  and  can 
supply  them  at  the  following  prices  :  100 
for  jl.OO  ;  2.50  for$1..50  ;  500  for  $2  00  ;  1,000 
for  $M.00  ;  all  with  name  and  address  of 
aplaiist  printed  on  them— by  mail,  postpaid. 


Yncca  Bruslies  are  employed  for  re- 
moving bees  from  the  combs.  They  area 
soft,  vegetable  flber,  and  do  not  irritate  the 
bees.  As  each  separate  flber  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  handle  as  well  as  the 
brush,  they  are  almost  indestructable. 
"When  they  become  sticky  with  honey,  they 
can  be  washed,  and  when  dry,  are  as  good 
as  ever.  The  low  price  at  which  they  are 
sold,  enables  any  beekeeper  to  have  six  or 
more  of  them,  so  as  to  always  have  one 
handy.  We  can  supply  them  at  5  cents 
each,  or  .50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if  sent  by  mail,  ' 
add  1  cent  each  for  postage.  I 


System  and  Success. 

^P~  All  who  intend  to  be  systematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
the  prices  are  reduced,  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) $1  00 

"     100  colonies  (220  pages) , ,    1  25 

"     200  colonies  (420  pages)  1  50 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers, 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 


SIiuiuliis'  lNou-S\Tarniing  System  is 

the  title  of  a  new  English  bee-book.  The 
author  claims  that  it  will  Inaugurate  a  "  new 
era  in  modern  bee-keeping,"  and  states  that 
"it  is  based  upon  purely  natural  principles, 
and  is  the  only  system  that  can  ever  be 
relied  upon,  because  no  other  condition 
exists  in  the  economy  of  the  hive  that  can 
be  applied  to  bring  about  the  desired  result 
—a  total  absence  of  any  desire  to  swarm." 
It  contains  64  pages  ;  is  well  printed  and 
illustrated.  Price  50  cents.  It  can  now  be 
obtained  at  this  office. 


When  ReneTvlug;  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
Journal.  It  is  now  so  clieap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bee  Journal  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions— with  $4.00— 
direct  to  this  office.  It  will  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


^~  Sweet  Clover,  or  Melilotus  Alba,  is 
almost  the  only  resource  for  honey  now, 
on  account  of  the  late  severe  July  drouth. 
If  the  seed  is  planted  in  September,  it  will 
come  up  this  Fall  and  bloom  next  year,  in 
its  second  season. 

We  have  a  large  lot  of  this  seed  on  hand, 
and  offer  it  at  the  following  Reduced 
Prices,  by  express  or  freight : 

One  pound ■  $0  20 

"    peck- lolbs 2  25 

"    bushel— 60  lbs 7  00 

"    sack— 80  lbs 8  00 

It  will  pay  to  buy  it  by  the  sack  and  sell  it 
again  in  smaller  quantities. 

^P~  If  you  want  a  chance  to  make  some 
money,  and  provide  pasturage  for  the  bees 
during  the  Fall  months,  this  is  your  oppor- 
tunity 1 


Frank  Leslie's  Popular  ITIontlily  tor 

Septeitber  contains  a  brilliant  article  on  "  Charles 
Stewart  Parnell,"  illustrated  by  a  series  of  pict- 
ures of  Avondiile,  the  home  of  the  {greatest  Irish 
leader  after  O'Connell  in  this  century.  Mrs.  C. 
Ini:er,«oll  Gara  describes,  with  pen  and  pencil,  the 
charming  land  and  sea  scapes  at  Erie,  the  ancient 
Presqu'  lie.  This  number  is  a  most  attractive  one 
and  full  of  attractively  told  facts  and  charming 
pictures. 


^P~  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journal 
will  be  sent  free  upon  application.  Any  one 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview, by  sending  the  names  to  this  office, 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 


gidxjcrtisemcuts. 

Good  Chance  for  You. 

IF  there  be  any  one  that  would  wish  to 
engage  in  Bee  Culture  in  Florida— please 
immediately  correspond  for  particulars  with 
A..    A.,    IDOIDGE], 
34Alt      PALMETTO,  Manatee  Co.,  FLA. 

AFZiill?  SAZiE  ! 

1  Or^  COI.OXIES  of  Itallno   and  Hybrid 

i^«J  Bees  with  ^'<iod  winter  stores  in  L.  wired 
frames,  at  JS4.00.  Also  Given  Press.  Wbite  clo- 
ver and  basswoud  range.  No  other  bees  near. 
Reason  for  selling -have  flnished  law  studies  and. 
am  going  "West.  GEO.  H.  SIIIBI^EIT. 

34AIt  RICHMOND,  ILLS. 


HONEY  and  BEES  for  SALE. 

5  000  I*0'  NDS  OF  HONEY',  White 
^V'Vv  Clover  and  Biisswood.  in  1-pound 
Sections.  Also,  lOO  COLONIES  of  Bees 
in  good  hives  ;  good  straight  combs,  strong 
with  bees  and  heavy  with  honey— at  $6,00 
per  Colony.  \VIL.l,l.t.in  B1..4J4.E, 
32A3t       BUCHANAN,  Berrien  Co.,  MICH. 

Dadant'sFoundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


BEE  HIvea  and  Sections  —Send  to  HERR  & 
BEULE,  manufacturers,  Beaver  Dam, Wis.,  for 
price  lists.    Good  materials.    Low  prices.      10A26t 


ROOT'S  Simplicity  and  CHAFF  HIVES, 
Dadant's  Celebrated  Comb  Foundation, 
Frames,  Sections,  Smokers,  and  a  full  line  of  Sup- 
plies constantly  on  hand,Shtppine-(^rates,  all  sizes, 
slDKle  and  double  tier.      E.  R.  NEWCOMB, 

PLEASANT  VALLEY,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
37A8t 

BEESWAX. 

We  pay  SOc.  perlb.,  deilvered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mistakes,  tne  shipper's  name 
should  always  be  on  each  package. 

THOS.  O.  NETVUIAN  <fe  SON, 

923  &  925  West  MadlBon  Street,      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Metal  Reversible  Frame  Corners. 

At'KIVOWI>E»©ED  by  all  to  be  the  best. 
Can  be  made  tn  tit  any  frame  if  exact  width  of 
frame  is  given  when  ordered.  Strong  and  simple 
to  adjust. 


Sample  Corners,  for  1  frame  Sets.;  for  10,35  cts.; 
for  2r>,  75  cts.  All  Corners  made  ?s-inch  unless 
otherwise  ordered.        F.  M.  tlOHKSON. 

WASHINGTON  DEPOT,  Litchfleld  Co.,  CONN. 
32Mt 


FLAT -BOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

high  side-walls. 4  to  16  square  feet  tc 
the  pound.  Circular  and  samples  free 
J.  VAN  DBOSEN  &  SONS, 
Sole  Manufacturers, 
Sprout.  Brook,  Mont.  fVi„  \,  Y. 


Italian  Queens,— We  have  a  few  un- 
tested queens  which  we  can  send  by  return 
mail.  Three  for  $2.7:>  :  six  for  $5.00  ;  twelve 
for  $9.00.    For  Tested,  double  the  prices. 

XHOS.  «.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
92.3  &  92.0  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Dadant'sFonudatiou  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  tn  another  column. 


THE  AMERICAN  APICULTURIST 

SE>"r  one  year,  and  a  Tested   Kalian 
Queen,  to  each  subscriber— all  lor  S^I.-TiO. 
Sample  copies  free.     Address, 
30Atf     HENRY  ALLEY,  Wenham,  Mass. 
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COLUMBUS  BU6GT  GO. 


LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  j 
WORLD  OF 

LIGHT 
VEHICLES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Warranted  Strictly 

First-Glass  Ttiroughout. 
Stands  tlie  Severest  Use. 

Absolutely  Reliable. 
Style  and  Finish  Unequalled. 


tS~  Write  for  Catalogues  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer.  Our  sign,  Coluni- 
biis  Ouu^'y   Coiupaay^s   Buggies, 

in  every  town. 

t^~  At  New  Orleans  World's  Exposition 
was  awarded  tirst  premium  for  tinest 
display  of  vehicles,  against  sixty-four 
competitors. 

(^~  Some  dealers  are  trying  to  deceive  the 
public  by  using  a  name  plate  "  Colum- 
bus Buggy."  All  such  are  spurious. 
None  are  genuine  unless  the  full 
name— "Columbus  Buggy  Co."  —  ap- 
pears. Look  out  for  this  description. 
Carefully  examine  name-plate. 
34A14t 

BEES  FOR  SALE. 

on  ('OI>ONIR8  or  Italian  Bees  in  Simplic- 
^J\J  ity  hives.  *8  OO.  Tbe  Queens  are  from  the 
best  Imported  Mothers,  and  the  hives  contain 
honey  enoueh  for  winter.  '  lao  QneenSf  either 
Italian  orCarniohin-Tested.  $-2.(.in.  Untested, $1.00; 
10  per  cent,  discount  on  orders  of  6. 

Honey  W^anied.  — I  will  take  some  on  com- 
mission, trade-supply,  or  pay  cash. 

IF-  J.  CnO^WLIE^^, 
34Atf  BATAVIA,  N.  T. 


Wooden  Pails  for  Honey! 

\1>  E  can  furnish  renular  Wooden  Water-Pails— 
TT  well  painted  on  the  outside,  and  with  :i  iron 
hoops  and  a  tlfiht-flttinK  wood  cover,  at  SiS.aS 
per  dozen.  TLcy  will  hold  35  lbs.  of  honey,  and 
when  empty,  can  be  utillzedforuse  as  an  ordinary 
household  pail. 

TH08.  ».  NEW^MABf  «fe  SON, 

923  &  92.5  West  Madison  Street,     CHICAGO  ILL. 


AMERICAN    APICULTURIST. 

Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card   for  a 
Sample  Copy.    Address, 

AnCEKICAN  APICULTUKIST, 

33Atf  WENHAM,  MASS. 


TESTED  Qaeena,    (Imported  Mother),  $1.25 
each  ;  tliperdoz.-O.N.Baldwin.ClarksvllIe.Mo. 
4Aly 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 

Is  rearlnK  Italian  Queens  forsaleagiiln  this  season, 
and  can  furniwb  them,  by  niall.Hafe  arrival  guar- 
anteed, as  futlows  :  Sinulo Vueen,*i.'i(i :  n  Oueens 
for  $5.i»0  :  1:2.  or  more.  7r>  cts.  each.  'Vested  Queens 
fJ.iHt  each.  Make  Money  (.)rderB  payable  at  Flint. 
Send  tor  price-list  of  Bees  (full  colonies  or  by  the 
pound),  (jiiven  Foundation,  Uives,  Cases,  Feeders. 
White  Poplar  Sections,  etc..  etc. 

,      W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 
KEtf  ROGERSVILLE.  Genesee  Co..  MICH. 


SECTIONS  and  FOUNCATION. 

l-lb.,  all-in-one-piece,  I  40c  per  lb.  for  heavy. 
V-Groove,$4  per  1,000    .JOc       "        "      light. 
Less  for  lots  of  10,000  I     Send   for    Samples 
and  Price-List. 


loEtf 


F.  STAUFFER  &  CO., 

STERLING,  ILLS. 


My  18  Annual  Price-List  ,?„'<,  JKl^''-lan'ifg;'e%" 

Queens  and  Nuclei  Colonies  (a  specialty):  also 
Supplies— will  be  sent  to  all  who  send  their  names 
and  addresses.  H.  H.  BROWN, 

15Etf  LIGUT  STKEET,  Columbia  Co..  PA. 


ATTENTION,  BEE-KEEPERS  !  ! 

Now  is  the  time  to  Italianize  Cheap 
Having  ail  my  orders  filled  to  date,  will 
sell  Fine  Queens  from  my  well  -  known 
Strains,  at  the  following  very  low  rates  :  1 
Queen,  80  cts.;  0  Queens.  $4.50;  12  Queens, 
$8.00;  1  Tested  Queen,  $1..50;  6  Tested,  $8; 
1  Select  Tested  Queen,  $2.00.  Safe  arrival 
of  all  Queens  guaranteed,  and  Queens  sent 
by  return  mail.  Address, AVm.  W.  CAKY, 
32Atf  CK1LERAINE,  MASS. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

IAVILIj    furnish    Warranted    Italian 
Qiieen-BeeH    for    $1.00   each  ;    Tested 
Queens  for  $2.00  each.    Delivered  by  mail. 

PETER  BRICKEY.Lawrencebnrg,  Ky. 

18E10t 


WANTED ! 

500,000  Names. 

IfVEKY  Poultry,  Bee  or  Pet  Stock  Breeder 
J  subscribing  for  "The  PoULTEB"  during  the 
next  !m  days— and  sending  us  a  llstof  n^it  lej^s  than 
twenty-flve  (lir.)  boiKi /^(Jc  names  and  addresses  of 
persons  who  are  or  may  be  Interested  in  Porr.THY 
(Hothntwe  may  send  them  Sample  Copie8)~wIll 
have  his  or  her  name  Inserted  In  our  "  Breeder's 
Directory,"'  free  of  ruAUGE. 

To  the  Breeder  sending  the  largest  list  of  names 
will  be  presented  aoneinch  advertisement  In  "THE 
Poi'l.TEii,"  for  Six  Months  ;  tci  the  second  largest 
list,  tor  Kour  Months  ;  to  the  third  largest  list,  for 
Two  Months  ;  and  to  the  fourth  largest  list,  for 
One  Month,  free  of  charge.  » 

This  gives  every  breeder  ^ho  subscribes)  a  Free 
'' ad"  in  our  [Ire' fler'8  Column.  "The  Por'l.TER" 
one  year  and  a  chance  for  a  one  inch  "  ad  "  free— 

ALL  FOR  SO  CENTS. 

Address,    THE  POTJl,TEK, 

32A.3t  MT.  VEKNON,  OHIO. 


Grolden  Italians. 

WARRANTED  Queens  75  cts.  each  ; 
per  dozen,  $8.00.  All  Queens  sent  out 
prior  to  Aug.  10  will  be  reared  from  cells 
built  by  natural  swarming.  Queens  shipped 
next  day  after  receiving  order,  if  so  desired. 
Should  any  prove  to  have  mismated,  they 
will  be  replaced  with  a  nice  Tested  Queen  of 
188G  rearing.    Address, 

JAMES  'WOOD,  North  Prescott,  Mass. 

20A20t  ' 


Vandervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

Send  for  Samples  «fe  Reduced  Prlce-Llat. 

Atf      J. VANDERVORT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


I  I  New  Book  of  Fancj  Works  with  lOO 


r  ll  r  r    f  Ulustrutions,  lf»0  NewStitches,  lO 
£  XvUlJ  ■  Special  Offers.  200  Picture  Bulletin 
48-coi.  storv-pflper,all  for4cpoatage 
Nndonal  Bazar.  7  W  Broadway,  X.  Y. 

33Al3t 


TEN  VALUABLE  BOOKS  FREE!! 

The  Publishers  of  City  and  Country,  a  twenty-eight  page  publication  containing  from  twentj-five  to  thirty 
Illustrations  in  tach  issui-,  in  order  to  increaae  its  circulation,  make  the  fullowing  unparalleled  offer  for  the  next  few 
weeks  :  To  erorvone  wlio  will  remit  by  Postal  Note  the  amount  of  the  regular  vearly  subscription— fitly  cents—they 
■will  s<.nd  postpaiil  any  ten  of  the  books  in  the  list  below  and  City  and  Country  for'ono  year.  These  books  are  published 
In  neat  pamphlet  form,  niiny  of  thorn  handsomely  illustrated,  and  all  are  printed  from  good  type  upon  good 
paper.  They  treat  of  a  great  variety  of  suhjccls.  and  we  think  that  no  one  can  examine  the  Im  without  finding 
therein  many  th:  t  he  or  ahe  would  like  to  possess.  lo  cloth-bound  form  these  books  would  cost  $1.00  each.  Each 
book  is  complete  in  itself. 

21.  Unenil  K-nowieffffe  Tor  the  Million,  a  handy 
hook  of  mLlul  information  for  alt,  iipoo  many  and  various 
subjects:  Illustrated. 

22.  Tho  Homo  Cook  Kook  and  Family  Physl- 
clan,  coritainin;^  humlreds  of  excellent  cooking  recipes 
and  liints  to  housieki'epers,  also  telling;  how  to  cure  all  com- 
mon  ailments  by  aimiile  honiu  remedies. 

2.t.  Manners  and  OuNtoniM  In  Far  Awa;  Londn,  a 
very  irucFL'sUnn  and  iiistrnctivo  book  of  iravela,  docriblna; 
tlic  peculiar  life,  hahita,  manners  and  customs  of  the  pu-ople 
of  foreign  comilrii's,  iUii-;lrated. 

21.  57  Popular  Ballade.  Same  size  as  sheet  musio. 
All  the  old  ;inii  now  'Jongs. 

2o.  Called  Hack.  A  Novel.  By  Hugh  Conway,  au- 
thor of  "  Park  Davs*.'"  etc. 

2(5.  At  tlio  World's  Mercy.  A  Novel.  By  Florence 
■Warden,  antli  tr  of"  Tlie   House  on  the  Marsh."  etc. 


1.  Tho  Widow  Tlcdott  Paper*.  Thfs  is  the  book 
over  whioh  your  grariliaothers  lau^'hed  till  they  cried,  and 
il  is  jint  as  funny  lo-day  as  it   ever  wus. 

2.  Winter  Evening  Kccreatlon*,  a  large  collection 
of  Acting  Cliarades,  Tab  leanv.  Games,  Puzzles,  etc.,  for  so- 
cial gathering'!,  private  theatricals,  and  evenings  at  home; 
ilUatrated. 

3  Back  to  the  OM  Home.  A  Novel.  By  Mary 
Cecil  Hiiy.  author  of  "  Hi^MoTi    Perila,"  etc. 

4.  Dialogues*  Uccltatluns  and  KcadlncTR,  &  l^rge 
and  choice  collection  for  i^ohool  exhibitions  and  public  and 
private  entertainments. 

5.  The  Standard  Letter  Writer  for  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  a  complete  giiiilu  to  correspoudence,  giving  plain 
directions  for  the  composition  of  letters  of  every  kiml,  with 
innumorablo  forms  and  examples. 

6-  The  Frozen  Deep.  A  Novel.  By  ^Vilkie  Collins, 
author  of  "  The  M'oman  in  \V  hlte,"  etc. 

7  lied  Court  Fdrm.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood,  author  of  "■Kast  Lvime,"  etc. 

8.  The  Lady  of  tho  Lake.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
"  The  l.ady  of  the  Lake  '  is  a  romance  in  verse,  and  of  all 
the  work*  of  Scott  none  is  more  beautiful  than  this. 

9.  In  Cupld^  Net.  A  Novel.  By  tbe  author  of  "  Dora 
Thorn'?. ■■ 

M).  AmoA  Barton.  A  Novel.  Br  George  Eliot,  author 
of  ■'  A.iam  H"'h'.-  ■■Th-  Mill  on  the  Floss.  '  etc. 

11.  Lady  €rwendalltie>  I>rcam.  A  Novel.  By  tbe 
author  of  "  OnraTliiniic  '   ef. 

12.  The  Myntery  of  ihe  Ilolly  Tree.  A  Novel. 
By  tho  Author  of  "  Uora    rhornf." 

13.  The  Budget  of  Wit,  Humor  and  Fan,  a  large 
collection  of  the  funny  etorio.'!,  sketches,  anecdotes,  poems 
and  jokes  that  have  been  written  for  some  years;  illustrated. 

14.  John  Bowerbnnk*n  Wife.  A  Novel.  By  Miss 
Mulock,  author  of  ".lohn  Halifa'c,  Gentleman,"  etc. 

15.  The  Gray  Woman.  A  SoveL  By  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
author  of  "  -Mjiry  Barton,"  etc. 

16.  Sixteen  Complete  Stories  hy  Popular  AuSiors, 
embracing  love,  liiimi>rous  and  d>'Iective  etories,  stories  of 
eociecy  life,  of  adventure,  of  railway  life,  etc,  all  very  in- 
teretiing. 

17.  Jasper  Dane>  Secret,  A  Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E. 
Braddiin,  author  uf"  Aurora  I'loyd,"  etc. 

18.  Fancy  Work  for  Home  Adornment,  an  entirely 
new  work  upon  this  .■subject,  Ci'ulainiugeasy  and  practical  in- 
Btrootions  for  making  fancy  basket'^,  wall  pocketa,  brackets, 
needle  work,  embroidery,  etc.,  etc.,  prufuscly  and  eJegantly 
Illustrated. 

"f.  Grlmm>  Fatry  Stories  for  the  Toane.  The 
nuest  coUeoii'iu  of  fairy  etories  ever  published.  The  chil- 
dren will   be  delighted  with  them. 

20.  Manual  of  Etiquette  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  a 
guide  tu  iiolltene^s  and  good  breeding,  giving  the  rules  of 
moderD  etiauette  for  all  occaslous. 


Immediately  apoo  receipt  of  subscription  price,  the  ten  books  yon  select  will  be  sent  you,  postpaid  anc 
term«  by  which  you  can  make  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  week  with  little  effort.  If  yoi  choose  to  do  so 
UW  of  -43-   books  and  City  and  Country  for  one  year  will  be  sent-all  postpaM-on  receipt  of  oqIv  one  dollar 

^Ugeowoua  off«  at  once.    Address  tHe  puOUsUera,  WILIi  C.  TURNfia  &  CO.,  Oolttfflbus,  OlUo, 


27. 

23.  Dark  Days.  A  Novel.  By  Hugh  Conway,  author 
of  Called  Back,"  etc. 

29.  Shadows  on  the  Snow.  A  Novel.  By  B.  L.  Far- 
jeon,  author  of"  Bread  an  d-Choese-and-Kisses,'  etc. 

30.  Leollne.  A  Novel.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay,  author  o( 
"Brenda  Yorke,  "  etc. 

31.  GabrlePs  Marriage.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkie  CoIIIds, 
author  of"  No  Nam'.'."  elc. 

32.  Kenplnv  tho  W  hfrlwlnd.  A  Novel.  By  Mary 
Cecil  Hav.  author  of  '   Old  Middletou's  Monev,"  etc. 

33.  Dudley  Carleon.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Biad- 
don,  author  of  "  I.adv   Audley'a  Secret,"  etc. 

34.  A  Golden  Dawn.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  o( 
"  Dora  Thome,"  etc. 

35.  Vnlerlf's  Fate.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Alexander,  au- 
thor of  '■  The  Wooing  O't,"  etc, 

36.  Sister  Kose.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  author  ot 
"The  Woman  in  White,"'  etc. 

37.  Anne.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  author  ot 
"  East  Lvnnc' 

38.  The  Laurel  BuAh.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  Muloclt, 
author  of  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  etc. 

39.  Roblnxon  Crusoe*  A  thrilling  narrative  by  Dan. 
iel  De  Foe.  describing  the  adventures  of  a  castaway  on  aa 
island  in  the  Souih  Pacific  Ocean. 

40.  How  to  Make  Poultry  Pay.  A  practical  and 
initructiva  seri'.q  of  articles  bv  Mr.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Poultry 
Editor  of"  The  I'arm  ami  Onrd'on." 

*1.  Parlor  Macii'  and  <'hemlca1  Experfmcnts,  a 
book  which  tells  how  to  perform  hundreds  of  amusing  tricks 
In  magic  and  instructive  experiments  with  simple  agents. 

C  Gems  of  the  Poets,  corrtainlng  eiglit  charming 
BPl'-ctions  from  Tennyson.  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Byron, 
Shillcv,  Hnorc,  Brvant.  and  others. 

43.  Bulldlne  Plans  for  Practical,  LoW'COSt 
Houses,  a  full  description  and  plans  i\l  Eight  modera 
bouses,  rBQglng  ln,price  from  |500to|4600, 

and  also  special 

The  entire 

Aooep* 
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CONDENSED  PRICE-LIST 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

FOR  SALE    BY 

Thos.  G,  Newman  &  Son, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  (36  pages) 
flent/r«,  upon  application. 

HEDBOX^S  NETT  HIVES. 

SAMPLE  HIVE  S4.00.  Tiiis  in- 
cludes the  bottom-board  and  the 
stand;  a  elatted  honey-board,  and  a 
cover  ;  two  li-inch  brood-chambers, 
each  containing  H  frames  ;  2  surplus 
arrangements, each  containing 28  i-lb. 
sections,  one  with  wide  frames  and 
separators,  and  the  other  without  sep 
arators.  This  iiitter  charnber  can  be 
interchanged  with  the  other  storiet*, 
but  cannot  be  reversed.  It  is  nailed 
and  painted,  readv  for  immediate  use. 
For  Hives  Ueady  to  Nail,  see  our 
Catalogue. 

I.AN6STROTH   HITES. 

BROOD  chamber  with  portico  and  7)4 
in. cap.  io  frames. nailed,  not  painted 
$1.25.  M:iterial,  in  the  tint,  9oc.  each 
With  movable  side,  f  1.75;  in  flat,*i.3o 

We  also  make  our  7Jtf-inch  caps  with 
a  sloping  or  cottage  roof—  price  15  ct-^ 
nailed  and  10  cents  flat,  in  addition  to 
the  prices  of  the  Standard  Langstroth 
hive,  which  has  a  flat  top. 

LANOSTROTH   FRAMES. 

MATERIAL  (r»V6x  17%  in.,  outside) 
per  iw,  11.25.     Per  lOOJ,  $12. 

SITPERS  for  Comb  Honey. 

STORV  (32  1-lb. sections)  nailed,  75c 
Material,  in  the  fltit,  5nc. 
Story  (24  2-!b.)  same  price  as  above 
Story  (7  wide-frames,  with  2i  2-lb 

sections  and  separators)  nailed,  75c 

Material,  in  the  flat.  Wc. 
Story   (7  wide  frames,  with  56  1-tt. 

sections  and  separators)  nailed,  $1.50. 

Material,  in  the  flat,  $1.05. 

^Comb-Honey  Rack  (18  2-lb. sections, 

separators  and  glass)  nailed  $1,  flat  50C. 


COMB    FOUNBATION. 

WE  keep  three  sizes  in  stock,  viz: 
l2xlH,  8x16^, and  loxll  inches. 
Special  sizes.in  a  week,  at  same  prices, 
which  may  be  changed  without  notice. 
]  lb.,  by  mail,  (small  sheets).  .G5c. 
10  "   or  less,  by  express,  ^  lb.,  4nc. 
25  "       "  "  "       39c. 

50  "   ■     "  "  "         380. 

100  "        *'  "  "        37c. 

Thln^^or  comb  honey,  lOc.^Tt,.  extra. 

Extra  Thin, (VanDeusen's^af-bof- 
tomed  orVandervort's)  SOc.  ^tt.  extra. 

■Wired,  (8xl6H  orlOxll  in.)  1  to  2's 
pounds  eOc.^ft.;  25  to  loo  lbs.  5bc.  ^  ft. 

COMB  FOTTXBATION  MILLS. 

WE  can  furnish  any  of  the  Comb 
Foundation     Machines,  or    the 
Given  press,  at  manufacturers'  prices. 

FOUNBATION  CUTTER. 

Small  size  (tin  wheel) lOc 

Large  size  (steel  wheel) 75c 

When  wanted  by  mail,  add  2  cents  to 
the  former,  and  5c.  to  the  latter  price. 

SHIPPINO  CRATES. 

MATERIAL  for  50  crates  (to  hold 
12  2-n..  sections)  no  glass.  $4.75.  A 
sample  nailed,  with  sections,  50c. 

Material  for  Socrates  (to  hold  24  lib. 
sections)  no  glass,  $0.00.    Sample,  60c. 

HONETT  EXTRACTORS. 

THE  !Hi8  and  iiSlO 
sizes  are  made  to 
suit  those  who  deitire  j 
1  eheap  but  practical 
michine.  Tiie  cans 
ire  smaller,  the  sides 
>t  the  baskets  are  sta- 
tionary,and  they  have 
n<  1  covers,  strainers.or 
metal  standards. 

Being  made  entirely 
of  metal.they  are  very 
light  and  durable,  and 
have  lugs  for  firmly 
fastening  to  the  floor. 
Those  who  want  the 
BEST  honey  extriictor 
are  referred  to  those 
who  are  now  using  the 
Excelsior. 
For2  frames,  13x13  inches $  8  0* 

10x18       " 

10x18 

10x18 

13x20 

13x20 

13X20 


HOXET*  KEOS. 

'^pHESE   Kegs   are  designed  to  an- 
i  swerthepopulardemandforhoney 
in   small  packages,  and   when   com- 
pared  with   large    barrels 
holding  from  30oto.500  lbs. 
each,    they    are    fully    as 
cheap,  and  often  cheaper. 
They  need  no  waxing,  but 
should    be    well     scalded 
with  boiling  water  before 
used.    Do  not  soak  them. 
Prices  : 
5  gallon,  to  hold  50  lbs 40c 

10       "  "        100  lbs 60C 

17       •*  "       175  lbs 80C 

A  discount  of  10  per  cent,  on  25,  or 
more;  12!^  per  cent,  on  50,  or  more; 
and  15  per  cent,  on  loo,  or  more,  kegs. 

LABELS  FOR  PAILS. 

THESE  labels  are  of  two  sizes,  print 
ed  on  colored  paper;  they  are  very 
attractive,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  the  pail  when  filled  and 
offered  for  sale.  Either  size,  printed 
with  name  and  address,  at  the  follow' 
ing  prices— (not  less  than  lOO  printed) 
Small.       Large. 

100 ..$100 $100 

250 :;00 225 

500 300 350 

1,000. 400 500 


19.   " 

...  17c 

18,   '• 

...  14c 

18.   " 

...  130 

17.   " 

...  lie 

17.   " 

...  no 

16.   " 

...  100 

16,   " 

...  100 

15,   " 

...  90 

Rack  without  sections.  &c.  35c.  flat  15c.|  For  3 

Rack  muteriai.  in  the  flat,  by  mall,  75c.  For  4 

H  >  -V7 1?  m  «  ma  »a  The  3-f rame  basket  Is  in  a  can  of  the 

MiK\ML.  eA^.iiui'a.  same  size  and  style  as  the  2-frame. 

FOR  securing  loose  bottom-boards.  The  4-frame  basket  is    in   the   larger 
VanDeusen's.  sample  set,by  mail  15C  can;  the  latter  4  have  metal  standards 
One  or  more,  by  express,  loc.  each.        I  for  the  basket  to  revolve  upon,  leaving 
Ackerman's— Sample  set,  by  mail  20c.  \  room  underneath  the  basket  for  50  or 
One  or  more,  by  express,  I5c.  each.       'so  pounds  of  honey. 

SECTIONS  for  Comb  Honey.      EXCELSIOR  Wax  Extractor. 

TB  make  two  sizes,  the  smaller  one 
having  a  larger  capacity  than  the 

Wax  Extractor.      Prices,  small 

9Th    «trifip/pvsth-ih--inphpswide  with '  s*^®' ** :  large  size,  JSl.l.OO.    Someof 

l5i  inches  wide,  with  narrow  tops. 

4MX4J4       5Rx6H 

l.ooo  Sections $4.00 $4.50 

500         "  2.25 2.50 

250  "         1.25  1.50 

100  "  60 70 

Odd  sizes,  5x6  or  less,  (not  less  than 
500  made)  $3  for  500;  $5.50  per  i,000. 

DOVETAILED,  four-pieces,  5HxfiM. 
wide  or  narrow  tops,  and  4!<x4>i 
with  narrow  tops  only,  (all  scant  2  in. 
wide).    Prices  same  as  the  above. 


ONE-PIECE  (Forncrook).-Of  these  WT^™^ 
we  keep  in  stock  the  4WX4M  in.  size  „' '  ^yJ„ 
holding  lt^.and  5i^xf;!-i  inches,  holding,  ^^^'^^-.J^'* 


TIN  PAILS  FOR  HONEY. 

rpiIE  Straight  Pails  of 
X  all  sizes,  except  the 
smallest,  have  a  ball  oi 
handle,  and  when  emp- 
tied by  the  consumer  wil 
be  found  useful  in  every 
household. 

Samples  of  the  4  sizes 
put  inside  of  one  another 
aa  a  nest,  price,  5<)ct8.  by 
express.    Prices 

Perdoz.    Periai 
Gallon,  holding  10    lbs..$l  80....$120o 
H  Gallon,    "       5       "  ..    150, 
Quart,  "        2^    "  ..    120....      7  00 

Pint.  "        IH   "  -•      63....     4  01.1 

THE  Tapering  Pails  of  all  sizes  have 
a  bail,  and  on  the  25-pound  pail  a 
wooden  handle  is  added.  These  taper- 
ing    pails     are    made 
heavier     and    stronger 
than    those    with     the 
straight  sides— the  cov- 
ers are  deeper  and  the 
top  edge  of  the  pall  is 
doubled   over,    making 
it  smooth    and  conve- 
nient to  handle. 
Samples  of  the  five 
sizes,  nested,  75  cents,  by  express,  or 
the  four  smaller  sizes,  5i)  cts.    Prices: 
To  hold  Ift.   4  lbs.    71bs.  ISIbs.  25lbs 
Perdoz.   .75    $1,25    $1.50    $2.00    $3.25 
Per  100,  5.00       8  0<i     10  00     14  50    23  OO 

OLASS    HONEY   *TARS. 

riiHESE  Jars,  at  the  following  prices, 
L  will  be  shipped  from  Cincinnati ,  O. 

1  lb.,  common  glass,  per  gross. .  .$  5  a> 

2  lb..        *'  "         "       "...     6  50 

1  lb„  flint  glass,  per  gross G  Oo 

li  lb ,    "        "        "         "    7  5u 

1.  It  is  more  easily  operated,  there  [(^^(.^g  for  same,  per  gross 75 


WIRE  NAILS. 

FOR  nailing  Sections,  Cases,  Frames, 
Racks,  Crates,  etc.  The  entire 
length  of  the  nail  being  the  same 
thickness,  they  do  not  loosen  as  ordi- 
nary iron  nails  will,  and  are  not  as 
liable  to  bend  or  break. 
K  inch  long,  wire  No.  20,  per  lb. . .  22c 
1^  "  ...... 


If  wanted  by  mail,  add  18  cts.  per  lb. 
for  postage.  We  can  furnish  larger 
nails,  up  to  5-ln.  long,  when  desired. 

BINGHAM:  SUORERS. 

THIS  is  the  first  and 
on  iy  bellows  Smoker 
ever  made  which  would 
burn  stove -wood.  It 
burns  any  thing  com- 
bustible, and  needs  no 
care  except  to  be  re- 
filled once  In  one  or  two 
hours.  It  works  easily, 
and  will  throw  a  stream 
of  smoke  ten  feet.  It 
will  not  go  out  nor  wear 
out.    It  will  save  time, 

^  stings  and  money. 

The  Doctor 3H  inch,  $2  00 

The  Conqueror 3       *'        1  75 

Large,  wide  shield 2}4    "        1  50 

ExtraStand,  wideshieldS        "         1 25 

Plain  Standard,  nar.  sh,  2        *'         1  00 

Little  Wonder,  wide  sh.  IH     "  65 

Wholesale  Rates,  on  application. 

SEEDS  for  HONET  PLANTS. 

WhiteClover— per busheUeo  lbs)  $15  00 
"  "         per  peck.  (15  lbs)      4  00 

"  "  per  pound 30 

Melilot  Clover— per  bushel $10  00 

"  "         per  peck 2  75 

"  "        per  pound 20 

Alslke Clover—  per  bushel $1200 

"  "  per  peck 3  25 

"  "  per  pound 25 

Bokhara  Clover,  imported,  per  lb       50 
Mignonette— per  oz.,  20c.~perlb    2  00 

Catnip— per  oz.,  lOc— per  lb 1  00 

Motherwort— per  oz.,  lOc— perlb     100 
Spider  Plant— per  oz,  20c.— per  lb    2  00 
Cleome— Rocky  Mountain  Bee- 
Plant— per  oz..  15c.— per  lb...     1  25 
Figwort— or  the  Simpson  Honey 

Plant— per  oz.,  20c.— per  lb. . .     2  00 


being  no  necessity  for  removing  the 
top  to  re-tlll  with  water. 

2.  It  melts  the  wax  quicker,  because 
it  is  broutjht  into  a  more  direct  con- 
tact with  the  steam. 

3.  It  is  more  economical,  because 
the  steam  has  access  lo  the  center, 
thereby  extracting  all  the  wax  from 
the  refuse  matter. 

4.  The  filler  for  water  acts  also  as  an 
indicator,  showing  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  boiler;  when  the  steam 
escapes  through  the  flller,  more  water 


PRIZE— to  be  nailed -are  of  2-lb.  size  is  required.  Keep  a  kettle  of  hot  water 
only.    Prices  same  as  the  above. 


ready  to  re-till  when  required. 
FURE  PHENOL. 


FOR  the  cure  of  Foul  Brood,  used  use  as  an  ordinary  household  pail. 


HONEY  CARRIAGE, 

REVOLVING   Comb   Hanger,  Tool 
Box  and   Recording   Desk,  com- 
bined.   Price,  complete.  $I8.oo. 

BARNES*  SAl^S. 

A  COMPLETE  illustrated  catalogue 
and  price  list  of  these  machines 
will  be  mailed  free,  upon  application. 

ATOMIZER. 

TO  change  the  scent  of  bees  when 
inlroducinir  Queens,  uniting  or 
dividinu'  colonies,  making  nuclei,  etc. 
Price,  7'ic.    Mailed  for  lOc.  extra. 

SW^ARM    CATCHER. 

BAILEY'S  swarm  catcher  consists  of 
a  frame-work,  made  of  wood  and 
covered  with  wire-cloth,  which  can  be  [ 

set  nt  any  angle.  By  its  use.  with  a  inches,  for  Langstroth  hives— price  25 
queen  cage,  a  swarm  can  be  compelled  cents  each  ;  also  in  sheets  3xh  feet— 
to  stay  in  any  hive,  until  the  swarm-  24  sq.  ft.— price,  $2.75  per  sheet.  We 
ng-fever  Is  over.    Price  $3.'*(t.  |  will  cut  pieces  at  I5  cents  per  sq.  ft. 


Tin  Foil  Caps  for  same,  per  gross       80 
Labels  for  same,  per  gross 7 

LONG  RUBBER  OLOVES. 

FOR  SIZE,  lay  the  open  hand,  palm 
down,  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
mark  the  outline  of  hand  and  Angers 
with  a  pencil.    Price,  by  mail,  $1.75. 

\%rOOBEN  PAILS  for  HONET. 

WOODEN  water  pails,  well-painted 
outside,  with  3  iron  hoops  and  a 
tight-fltting  wood  cover,  at  $2.25  per 
dozen.  They  will  hold  25  lbs.  of  honey, 
and  when  empty,  can  be  utilized  for 


by  Mr.  Cheshire,  of  London,  Eng 
land.  As  it  is  a  tiqutd,  it  can  be  sent 
only  by  express,    trice,  25c.  per  jpz.  ^^  ^^,^^  Bingham  &  Hetherlngton's 

Tiw  i^oiXT-^  fnrflluaRlni/apption^hL  Honey  Knives  only  the  thin,  sharp, 
TINPOIN  lS,forUiassingi?ectlonsi^^^^.,g^j  ^^^^  rests  on  the  combs,  and 

SQUARE  or  V-shaped.  1 ,000,  by  mail, 
oOc.    By  express  or  freight.  4nc. 

SHUCK*S  BEE-FEEDER. 

FOR  feeding  bees  at  the  entrance  of 
the  hive,  any  time;  it  feeds  much 
or  little,  as  may  be  desired;  feed  can 
be  reached  only  by  the  bees  from  the 
Inside  of  the  hive.  Price,  by  mall,  3nc. 
By  express.  25c.  each,  or  $:i.40  per  doz. 

PERFORATED-ZINC. 

DRONE  and  Queen  Excluders.— We 
carry  in  stock  two  sizes  :  li:»?^xl4!^ 


HONEX  KNIVES. 

ng  Bingham  St.  Hether  „  .  _ 
ey  Knives  only  the  thin,  sharp, 
_  _  _  _  i  edge  rests  on  the  combs,  and 
the  caps,  after  being  cnt  otf,  slide  up 
in  larwe  sheets  and  roll  over  on  the 
knife,  like  shavings  oti  a  plane.  They 
are  j-in.  wide,  tempered  and  finished 
like  a  razor,  and  will  last  a  life-time. 

Price,  $1.    By  mail,  $i. 15. 
Muth's  Honey  Knife,  50c. ;  by  mail  65c. 

BEES  AND  QUEENS. 

FULL  Colonies  of  Italian  Bees,  In 
Langstroth  hives,  bred  to  highest 
standard  of  excellence  for  all  the  best 
points,  $8.00.    Tested  Queens,  $2.t)o. 

I^VIRINO  TOOL 

FOR  pressing  foundation  into  wired 
frames— 15  cents;  by  mail,  20 cts. 


NEW  BEE  VEIL. 

HAS  5  cross  bars  riveted 
through  the  center  at 
the  top.  These  button  to 
studs  on  the  neck-band. 
The  bars  are  light  spring 
steel ;  the  neck-band  Is  or 
,^  __  hardspringt)rass;andthe 

cover  is  of  handsome  light  material. 
It  Is  very  easily  put  together- no 
trouble  to  put  on  or  take  ofif.  and  folds 
compactly  in  a  paper  box  6x7  inches 
by  one  inch  deep.  It  protects  against 
mosquitoes,  flies,  bees,  gnats,  etc.  The 
Veil  weighs  only  5  oz.    Price  $1.00. 

OTTMHED  HONET  LABELS. 

OF  these  we  have  20  styles,  and  when 
ordered  in  quantities  of  2.5(»,  500  or 
1,000,  we  print  tne  name  and  address 
of  the  apiarist.  Prices  range  from  25 
cents  for  250,  and  upwards.  Samples 
sent  upon  application. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Little  Detective  Scales,  weigh  25 lb$2.50 
Honey  Gates  for  Extractors,  75c. 
Gearing  for  Honey  Extractors,  $L50, 
Handles  for  Honey  Gates,25c;  mall  40c 
Novice's  Metal  Corners,  per  100,  5<.)c. 
Wire  Cloth,  painted.  14  mesh,  8c.  sq.ft. 
tinned,  for  Qu.  cages.  I2c.    " 

"  "       for  extractors,  I5c.    " 

Glass,  5x6  In.,  24o  lights  In  a  box,  $2.50. 
Glass  for  shipping  crates,  per  KX)  lights 

25ixi:i4,  for  one-ft.  sections,  $2.50. 

3?ixl6f^,  for  two-!b.  sections,  $3.50 

Whitman's  Fountain  Pump,  $8. 

Wire  (for  fdn.)  oz.  spools,  4c.;  mail  60 

'*        1  Tb.  spools,  40c.;  mail  58c 

Novice's  Iron  Blocks,  for  making  hia 

metal-corner  frames,  15c;  mall  250 
Queen  Registering  Cards,  lOc.  per  doz. 
Scissors,  for  cutting  queen's  wing,  50c 
Ribbon  Badges.  lOc;  uxi  for  $8.00. 

"  rosette  and  gold  lace,  50c 

Rubber  Sprinkler,  $I.OO;  by  mall,  $1.10 
Parker's  Foundation  Fastener,  25  cts. 

by  mail,  4U  cents. 
Bee  Veil  (common),  by  mall,  50  cents. 
Metal  Rabbets,  per  foot,  iHc 
Registering  Slates.  .50  for  $150 ;— 100  for 

$2.50.    Sample,  by  mall,  10c. 
Felt  Blankets,  35c.  per  lb.  by  express. 
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Kallroud  Rates  for  tbe  round  trip  from 
Chicago  to  Indianapolis  to  attend  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  are  now  under  considera- 
tion, and  we  hope  in  our  next  issue  to  be 
able  to  state  the  definite  amount  and  the 
method  of  obtaining  them.  The  "pool" 
now  has  it  under  consideration.  Meanwhile 
let  every  one  who  can  do  so,  make  arrange- 
ments to  go  to  the  Indianapolis  convention. 
The  programme  will  soon  be  issued,  and  all 
can  obtain  a  copy  by  applying  to  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Frank  L.  Dougherty,  at  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 


The  State  Fair,  at  CUlcago,  will  open 
on  Monday,  Sept.  6,  and  continue  during  the 
week.  It  promises  to  be  \"ery  largely  at- 
tended, and  the  e.vhibite  will  be  more 
magnificent  than  ever.  There  will  no  doubt 
be  a  good  display  of  honey.  We  hear  of 
several  bee-beepers  who  e.xpect  to  make  an 
exhibit,  and  there  are  many  others  of  whom 
we  have  not  heard.  The  editor  of  the 
American  Bee  .Iouknai.  has  been  appointed 
one  of  the  judges  in  the  Bee  and  Honey 
Department.  For  many  years  past  bees  and 
honey  have  been  unknown  at  our  Slate  Fair, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  there  is  to  be  a 
change  this  year. 

The  PercherQii  Horse  Show,  which  is  to  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Percheron  Horse  Breeders'  Association,  will 
be  a  grand  exhibit.  The  premiums  offered 
by 'the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Percheron  Association  amount  to  about 
?7,000.  It  is  claimed  that  nearly  300  fine 
bred  Percherons. will  be  exhibited  b.v  about 
50  breeders  in  llie  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  that  in  addition  thereto  there  will  be 
several  hundred  grade  Percherons  on  exhi- 
bition. It  will  be  an  immense  show  in 
itself  ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  all 
other  draft  horses  are  to  be  exhibited  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  will  be  a  most  noble  horse 
exhibition. 


Mr.  Reuben  Havens,  of  Onarga,  Ills., 
made  an  excellent  exhibit  of  honey  at  the 
Fair  at  Watseka,  Ills.,  and  the  Watseka 
Times  notices  it  thus  : 

One  of  tbe  most  interesting  exhibits  in 
the  domestic  department  is  that  shown  by 
Reuben  Havens,  an  apiarist  of  considerable 
repute,  from  Onarga.  The  extracted  honey 
shown  in  neat  glass  jars  was  so  clear  that 
some  good  housewi\'es  accustomed  to  the 
old  methods  of  honey  getting,  seemed 
doubtful  that  this  article  was  strictly  pure, 
but  it  is.  Mr.  Havens  has  made  a  study  of 
bee-keeping  and  handling  the  honey,  and 
his  honey  (both  extracted  and  in  the  comb) 
is  clear  and  enticing  to  view  and  to  palate. 


Kii^UkIi  Royally  and  tlie  Ueca.— The 
Southampton  Bee  and  Honey  Show  was 
visited  by  the  Princess  Beatrice  and  Her 
Royal  Consort,  Prince  Henry  of  Batteubcrg. 
The  Princess  has  for  some  years  been  the 
honorary  President  of  the  "  Hampshire  and 
Isle  of  Wight  Bee-Keepers' Association,"  and 
upim  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  last  year, 
the  Society  made  her  an  appropriate  present 
in  the  form  of  a  diamond  broocli,  shaped 
like  a  bee,  eliciting  from  Her  Royal  High- 
ness a  graceful  acknowledgement,  which, 
no  doubt,  resolved  itself  into  a  ready  accept- 
ance of  the  invitation  afterwards  tendered 
her  by  the  Association  to  come  to  the 
meeting  at  Southampton  and  distribute  the 
prizes  gained  in  the  e.vhibition  of  bees  and 
bee-implements. 

The  ancient  town  of  Southampton  was  in 
gala  attire :  military  display,  triumphal 
arches,  banners,  flags,  flowers,  processions, 
enthusiasm  and  cheering  being  indulged  in. 
The  Rev.  E.  H.  Bellairs  escorted  the  royal 
party,  consisting  of  the  Princess  Beatrice 
and  her  husband.  Prince  Henry  of  Batten- 
berg,  through  the  exhibition 'of  honey  and 
bee-implements,  and  explained  the  uses  of 
the  latter.  Her  Royal  Highness  expressed 
herself  extremely  interested  in  the  display 
of  honey,  particularly  with  the  honey-comb 
design  exhibited  by  a  cottager  named 
Woodley,  of  Newbury,  consisting  of  the 
letters  "  H.  R.  H."  and  "P.  B.  B."  worked 
in  comb  by  the  bees.  Her  Royal  Highness 
compared  the  specimens  of  honey  with  some 
she  had  seen  in  the  Uiviera,  and  showed 
that  general  knowledge  on  this  and  other 
subjects  common  to  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Family. 

At  the  door  of  the  tent  the  honorable 
secretary  presented  Mrs.  Bellairs,  with 
whom  Her  Royal  Highness  shook  hands, 
and  from  whom  she  received  a  section  of 
comb  honey,  framed  in  an  elegant  silver 
case,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  book  entitled, 
"Modern  Bee-Keeping,"  an  elegant  volume 
bound  in  morocco.  The  honorable  secretary 
then  conducted  the  royal  guests  to  the  bee- 
tent,  where  the  Rev.  W.  Medlicott,  of  Swan- 
more,  Bishop's  Waltham.  gave  a  short 
lecture?  pointing  out  how  unnecessary  it 
was  to  destroy  the  bees  in  order  to  obtain 
the  honey,  and  how  very  much  more  profit- 
able the  modern  methods  of  bee-manage- 
ment were  as  compared  with  the  old 
fashioned  way  of  keeping  them  merely  in 
straw  hives. 

The  bees  were  then  driven  from  an  old- 
fashioned  straw-skep  by  Mr.  Evan  Maberly, 
of  Christchurch,  and  Mrs.  Bellairs,  having 
ohtLiined  the  Royal  permission,  then  entered 
the  arena  and  assisted  in  the  driving,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  thefacility  with  which 
women  as  well  as  men  may  practice  the  new 
industry— for  a  new  industry  it  is  as  prac- 
tised under  the  rules  and  recommendations 
of  the  modern  bee-keepers'  associations. 
Mr.  Maberly  having  driven  the  bees  into  an 
empty  skep,  captured  the  queen,  which  was 
placed  in  a  bottle  for  inspection  by  their 
Royal  Highnesses,  who  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  proceedings. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  Princess,  in 
compliment  to  the  occasion,  wore  as  her 
only  ornament  the  diamond-bee  brooch 
presented  to  Her  Highness  by  the  bee- 
association  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage. 
A  Royal  reception  and  luncheon,  followed 
by  toasts,  speeches,  etc.,  was  Indulged  in. 


and  as  all  the  arrangements  seomod  to  be 
perfectly  made,  the  whole  affair  was  a 
magnificent  success. 

The  distribution  of  prizes  was  conducted 
in  this  manner  :  The  secretary  called  the 
successful  competitors,  who  filed  past  the 
elevated  dais.  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Henry  putting  the  prizes  into  silk  bags, 
bearing  in  gold  letters  "  Presented  by  H.  R. 
H.  Princess  Beatrice,  188«,"  handing  these 
to  the  Princess,  who  duly  presented  them  to 
the  fortunate  winners  amid  the  plaudits  of 
the  visitors.  When  it  came  to  the  turn  of 
Mr.  Bellairs,  who  had  succeeded  in  carrying 
ofl:  the  first  prize  for  extracted  honey  open 
to  all  England,  the  Prince  and  Princess 
cordially  congratulated  him  with  a  shake  of 
hands,  and  the  Rev.  Walter  Medlicott  also 
came  in  for  a  large  share  of  public  applause. 

The  band  played  the  National  air,  and  the 
Royal  visitors  were  escorted  back  to  the 
pier,  where  the  Royal  yacht  awaited  them, 
and  took  them  back  to  Osborne  Palace. 


Tlie  Ree  and  Honey  Sbow  of  Scot- 
land was  held  at  Dumfries,  on  July  27  to  .30, 
1886,  The  weather  was  very  cold  ;  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th  it  was  32°  on  the 
ground  ;  on  the  29th  it  rained  nearly  all  the 
day,  making  things  very  disagreeable.  The 
show  was  a  success,  owing  to  the  energy  of 
the  honorable  secretary.  Major  R.  J.Bennett. 
That  gentleman  devotes  much  time  and 
spares  no  expense  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing on  the  working  classes  to  better  their 
condition  by  the  aid  of  bees.  The  exhibits 
were  numerous,  the  entries  being  1.50.  Some 
of  them  reflected  great  credit  on  the  owners 
for  their  enterprise  in  being  able  to  bring 
forward  such  grand  displays  in  such  an 
untoward  season. 

Mr.  E.  McNally,  of  Rutherglen,  exhibited 
a  classified  display  of  dried  and  fresh 
flowers  and  plants,  amounting  perhaps  to 
1,000  specimens,  including  seeds  of  many 
of  the  same,  together  with  the  dates  of  their 
time  of  flowering  and  percentage  of  honey 
yield.  The  exhibit  consisted  of  two  large 
volumes  filled  with  them  and  others 
mounted  on  card-board.  These,  together 
with  the  fresh  flowers,  nearly  covered  one 
side  and  end  of  the  exhibition  tent,  which 
contrasted  well  with  the  opposite  side,  and 
its  beautiful  display  of  honey  and  honey- 
comb, tiered  to  a  great  height  on  graduated 
steps,  setting  it  off  to  great  advantage. 


Tlie  Indiana  State  Fair  and  Exposi- 
tion will  be  held  in  Indianapolis  during  the 
week  commencing  Sept.  27,  188«.  Premium 
Lists  can  be  obtained  of  Alex.  Heron,  Sec- 
retary, Indianapolis,.  Ind.  We  presume 
there;  will  be  a  good  bee  and  honey  show,  as 
usual.  Such  exhibitions  are  now  indispen- 
sable in  this  "era  of  progress"  and  no 
enterprising  farmer  or  mechanic  can  afford 
to  remain  away  from  the  Indiana  State  Fair 
the  week  commencing  Sept.  27.  Railroad 
rates  are  now  uniform  for  all  the  Western 
State  Fairs. 


E,  I,.  Cioold  &  Co.,  of  Brantford,  Ont., 
have  sent  us  samples  of  their  varnished 
Honey  Labels,  with  price-list.  They  are 
nice  and  very  attractive. 
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Beplies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 

[It  is  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  in  this  Department  in  less  tinae 
than  one  raontb.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them  ;  get  them  returned,  and  then  find 
space  for  them  in  the  Joobnal.  If  you  are 
in  a  "hurry"  for  replies,  do  not  ask  for 
them  to  be  inserted  here.— Ed.1 


Is  tlie  Locality  Overstoclieil  ? 

Query,  No.  398.— I  have  been  a  success- 
ful beekeeper  for  seven  years,  and  am  in 
Just  an  average  locality.  By  counting-  mine 
I  find  there  are  .500  colonies  of  bees  within  a 
radius  of  3  miles.  Now  I  think  that  these 
bees  have  cut  my  average  down  one-half. 
Do  you  not  think  so?  Would  it  ever  be 
profitable  with  so  many  bees  so  close  ?— 
Subscriber,  Ind. 

I  agree  with  "Subscriber."  It  would 
probably  be  much  more  proatable  if 
less  bee's  were  kept.— W.  Z.  Hutch- 
inson. 

Your  locality  is  overstocked.  It  is 
very  doubtful  if  your  bees  will  prove 
profitable,  unless  large  areas  are 
sowed  to  clover  and  buckwheat.— J . 
P.  H.  Brown. 

I  should  prefer  to  have  fewer  bee- 
keeping neighbors.  It  is  possible  that 
in  very  excellent  seasons  you  would 
do  well  despite  the  ill  surroundings.— 
A.  J.  Cook. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  short  space 
alloted,  to  answer  the  question.  It  is 
one  of  great  importance  to  many  of 
lis.  I  should  think  that  the  .500  colo- 
nies in  some  seasons  might  overstock 
80  as  to  cut  down  tlie  average  yield  of 
surplus,  and  in  other  seasons  I  think 
they  would  not.— H.  R.  Boardman. 

1.  They  have  tended  to  decrease 
your  yield  without  doubt.  2.  Only  in 
extra  good  seasons  if  the  sale  of  honey 
is  the  only  income  from  them— G.  M. 

DOOLITTLE. 

Localities  differ  so  much  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  a  correct 
answer.  In  my  locality  it  would  be 
all  we  should  want.  I  have  read  of 
places  where  three  times  .500  colonies 
were  kept,  and  all  did  well.— H.  D. 
Cutting. 

Conundrums  are  always  in  order  in 
this  department,  and  this  is  as  good 
as  any.  All  answers  will  be  theoreti- 
cal, but  in  my  opinion  no  difference 
will  be  found  if  all  the  500  colonies 
mentioned  should  be  moved  100  miles 
away.  In  an  average  locality  1,000 
colonies  so  situated  in  a  good  season 
would  gather  as  much  honey  indi- 
vidually as  though  there  were  but 
100;  in  a  poor  season  each  would 
gather  as  little.  Lest  I  may  be  ac- 
cused of  claiming  to  "  know  it  all,"  I 
will  say  the  above  is  simply  a  matter 
of  opinion.- .1.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 


You  are  touching  upon  a  subject 
that  must  come  prominently  to  the 
front  if  honey-producing  is  to  become 
a  permanent  business.  Just  how 
much  your  average  has  been  cut  down 
depends  upon  your  numbers.  If  you 
kept  400  and  others  100  you  are  not 
cut  down  much  by  them  ;  but  if  you 
iiad  100,,  and  400  more  have  been 
added,  one-half  is  probably  gone,  and 
it  will  not  pay  you  to  stay. — C.  C. 
Miller. 

I  guess  there  are  too  many  bees  in 
your  field.  There  are  certainly  too 
many  that  belong  to  others  to  make 
it  an  object  for  you  to  make  the  busi- 
ness a  specialty  in  that  location. — 
Jajees  Heddon. 

At  the  time  when  your  surplus 
honey  season  is  on  hand  I  do  not 
"think  so."  I  doubt  if  your  average 
is  cut  down  at  all.  I  am  in  a  like 
situation  with  yourself,  but  I  was  the 
first  to  try  bees  here,  and  once  had 
practically  an  open  field  ;  since  "  my 
field  "  has  been  heavily  stocked  with 
bees,  I  obtain  about  the  same  surplus 
that  I  did  before.  But  I  believe  my 
bees  suffer  loss  on  account  of  "  over- 
stocking "  at  such  times,  as  there  is 
but  little  honey  in  the  fields  to  be 
gathered,  to  keep  up  breeding  and  to 
prevent  shrinkage  of  stores. — G.  W. 
Demaree. 

I  believe  that  a  good  white  clover 
district  as  this  has  been  the  past  sea- 
son, under  the  influence  of  frequent 
rains,  cannot  be  overstocked  by  1 ,000 
colonies  of  bees  in  one  locality.  We 
have  still  (Aug.  17)  much  clover 
bloom,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
season  there  never  was  known  to  be 
so  much  white  clover  heretofore.  The 
bees  were  surfeited  with  nectar,  and 
comb  honey  could  be  left  for  days  any 
where  without  being  molested  by 
them.  In  other  years  200  colonies 
has  seemed  to  be  too  many  when  we 
had  little  clover.  Taking  one  year 
with  another,  I  do  not  think  500  colo- 
nies too  many  for  the  locality  named. 
— G.  L.  Tinker. 


Using  Sheets  Of  Perforateil-Zliic, 

Querj',  No.  299.— Which  is  the  best  way 
to  use  sheets  of  perforated  zinc— with  two 
bee-spaces,  one  below  and  one  above,  or 
only  with  a  bee-space  above  the  zinc  ?— H.  S. 

Either  would  answer.— G.  M.  Doo- 

LITTI.E. 

With  two  spaces.— W.  Z.  Hutchin- 
son. 

I  prefer  two  bee-spaces,  so  as  to 
keep  all  the  sections  neat. — A.  J. 
Cook. 

I  have  never  had  any  use  for  per- 
forated-zinc honey-boards.  —  H.  R. 
Boardman. 

It  is  best  to  use  them  with  bee- 
space  below  and  above. — II.  D.  Cut- 
ting. 

I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  the  one 
space  may  be  better.— C.  C.  Miller. 

Either  way  succeeds  well,  but  the 
space  between  the  zinc  and  the  top  of 
the  brood-frames  should  not  be  over 
J4  inch.— G.  L.  Tinker. 


Two,  every  time.  Do  not  let  the 
zinc  rest  against  the  brood-frames, 
nor  sections,  nor  anything  else  within 
bee-space.  All  are  coming  to  this, 
and  do  you  not  see  it  ?— James  Hed- 
don. 

I  presume  the  zinc-excluders  are 
made  to  suit  the  "  make"  of  the  hive 
used.  As  for  myself  I  make  all  my 
hives  and  cases  so  as  to  have  a  shal- 
low bee-space  above  and  below  the 
frames  and  sections,  hence  the  honey- 
board  or  zinc-excluder  must  have  the 
shallow  space  above  and  below  its 
surface  or  plane.  I  much  prefer  this 
system  for  too  many  reasons  to  ex- 
plain here.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

I  use  single  sheets.  If  it  is  meant 
to  inquire  if  two  sheets  should  be 
used,  one  above  the  other,  I  can  see 
no  good  reason  for  so  doing.  If  in- 
tended to  ask  whether  the  zinc  should 
be  so  placed  as  to  leav€  a  bee-space 
on  each  side  of  the  zinc  (and  which,  I 
presume,  is  the  intention),  I  should 
say,  give  such  bee-space  on  each  side, 
but  be  sure  and  give  no  more,  else 
brace-combs  will  surely  be  built.— J. 
E.  Pond,  Jr. 


Nuinlier  of  Frames  in  a  Hive,  etc, 

Query,  No.  300.-1.  Can  both  black  and 
hybrid  bees  come  from  one  colony  ?  2. 
Which  is  best,  10-framos  or  O-frames  in  a 
hive  14  inches  wide  inside  ?  My  hive  is  14 
inches  wide,  12  inches  high  inside,  and  14^ 
inches  long  inside.  The  frames  I  use  are 
llii  inches  deep,  and  14  inches  long  outside 
—almost  the  same  as  the  Adair  frame— and 
I  would  like  to  know  if  this  is  as  convenient 
as  others,  or  if  it  is  too  short  for  the  width 
and  length  ?  For  e.\tracting  I  use  two  of 
these  hives,  one  for  a  brood-chamber  and 
one  for  extracting.  For  comb  honey  I  use 
only  one. — Amana. 

See  answer  to  Query,  No.  297.  For 
comb  honey  I  would  recommend  nine 
frames  in  the  hive  you  use. — J.  P.  H. 
Brown. 

1.  If  you  mean  as  the  progeny  of 
one  queen,  no,  although  they  may 
look  like  it.  2.  If  combs  are  straight, 
ten  frames  for  summer  and  nine  for 
winter.— C.  C.  Miller. 

1.  Some  of  the  bees  i^j  a  "hybrid" 
colony  are  black  bees,  to  all  appear- 
ances; others  show  one  band,  and 
still  others  two  or  even  three.  2.  I 
should  consider  it  too  short.— W.  Z. 
Hutchinson. 

1.  Yes,  if  I  understand  the  ques- 
tion rightly.  There  are  always  some 
black  bees  in  a  hybrid  colony.  2.  I 
use  nine  frames  In  13}^  inches  of 
space.  I  prefer  the  Gallup  frame  to 
all  others,  but  this  is  only  one  of  my 
preferences.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

1.  If  the  querist  wishes  to  know  if 
there  are  a  few  all-black  bees  in 
hybrid  colonies,  I  answer  yes.  2.  If 
the  hive  must  be  so  large,  the  more 
frames  the  better,  provided  they  are 
spaced  from  centre  to  centre  1% 
inches.  For  extracting,  it  matters 
little  what  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
brood-chamber  is,  but  for  comb  honey 
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your  brood-chamber  is  too  large,  as 
■well  as  too  deep.  One  thousand 
square  inches  of  comb  is  plenty,  ami 
only  700  in  a  reversible  hive  does  re- 
markably well  on  trial.— G.L. Tinker. 

1.  I  presume  you  mean  to  ask  if  the 
progeny  of  a  hybrid  queen  can  or  does 
show  a  mixed  lot  of  bees,  some  hav- 
ing the  markings  of  black  bees,  and 
others  the  yellow  markings  common 
to  hybrids,  all  from  the  same  colony. 
If  so,  1  answer  yes.  See  answer  to 
Query,  No.  297.  2.  Ten  frames.  Your 
hive  would  not  Suit  me,  but  one  will 

fet  used  to  any  sort  of  frame  and  hive, 
prefer  the  standard  Laugstroth 
frame,  which  is  17%x9i^s  inches.— G. 
W.  Demaree. 

1.  Not  unless  the  queen  has  been 
changed.  In  colonies  that  are  well 
mixed  with  black  bees  some  workers 
may  look  like  good  Italians.  Again  a 
very  little  black  admixture  will  show 
in  some  of  tlie  bees  wanting  the  three 
bands.  2.  The  worst  feature  of  your 
frame  is  its  oddity.  The  Langstroth 
frame  is  the  best,  as  so  many  are  in 
use;.— A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  Yes,  in  color.  2.  Nine  frames.  I 
find  by  careful  inquiry,  and  from 
statistics  gathered  at  our  State  con- 
ventions, that  more  bee-keepers  use  a 
frame  nearer  liixH  inches  than  any 
other  size. — II.  D.  Cutting. 

1.  Yes.  2.  Ten.  Not  for  James. 
Were  I  going  to  establish  a  standard 
frame  for  one-story  brood-chambers, 
I  should  make  it  ij^  inches  shallower 
than  the  standard  Langstroth  frame 
now  is.— James  Heddon. 

1.  No  sir  !  except  that  some  of  the 
worker  progeny  of  an  impurely  mated 
queen  mav  be  found  as  black  as  are 
any  black  bees.  2.  If  it  is  desired  to 
devote  the  lower  story  to  biood  en- 
tirely, ten  frames  should  be  used, 
spaced  just  bee-space  apart,  if  it  is 
desired  to  have  stores  placed  below  as 
well  as  brood,  use  nine  frames.  So 
far  as  frames  are  concerned,  I  prefer 
the  Langstroth  frame ;  others,  deeper 
frames.  The  rule  is,  I  take  it,  that 
the  frame  one  is  accustomed  to,  will 
be  the  one  he  prefers.— J. E. Pond,  Jr. 


Convention  Notices. 


ly  Tbe  Iowa  State  Bee-Keepers"  Association 
will  meet  on  the  Fair  Grounds  in  Des  Moines,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  7.  188H,  at  'I  p.m.,  conlinuinK  in 
session  durlnp  that  and  the  following  two  or  three 
days.  A  larKe  and  substantial  tent  has  been  se- 
cured and  is  now  at  hand  for  the  use  of  the  soci- 
ety. Any  or  all  of  the  t;. 0(H)  liee-keepers  of  Iowa 
are  urgently  requester]  to  be  present  and  help 
make  the  meeting  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one. 

„   „   „  A.  J.  NoliKls.  Sto. 

O.  O.  POPPLETON.  P^et, 


\W^  The  St.Joseph.Mo.  Inter-State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  meetine  on 
Wednesday  evonine  of  the  Exposition  week.  Sep- 
tember 3(1, 1KK(5.  Arruneenients  arc  being  made  to 
nave  an  interesting  meeting.  The  place  of  hold- 
ing the  meeting  will  be  published  in  our  local  pa- 
pers on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  a.m. 

E.  T.  Abbott.  Stc. 

I»"  The  N.  W.  Illf.  &  S.  W.  Wis.  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  at  the  resi- 
dence of  V.  I>.  McKibben.  1^  mile.seast  of  Dakota, 
on  the  Milwaukee  k  St.PaulK.  K..  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  7, 1886.  Jonathan  Stewaht,  Stc. 


^~  The  Illinois  Centra)  Bee-Keepere' 
Association  will  hold  its  next  meetinsr  at 
Mt.  Sterllnjr,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  19-20, 1886.     .1.  M.  Hambacoh,  Sec 


Expliiiiatory.— The  tlgures  befohe  the 
names  indicate  tbe  number  ot  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  thqi  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring-  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  O  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  neai- the  center  of  the  State  named; 
5  north  of  the  center;  9  south;  O  east; 
•O  west;  and  this  i  northeast;  x)  northwest: 
'^^  southeast;  and  P  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


For  the  American  Bee  Jouma.. 

Tlie  Sting  Structure  of  tlie  Bee, 


WM.    F.   CLARKE. 


Man  is  a  creature  of  extremes. 
When  I  announced  the  hibernation 
theory  I  did  it  with  too  great  a  flourish 
ot  trumpets.  On  making  known 
anotiier  discovery  of  mine  in  the 
realm  of  apiculture,  I  went  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  was  too 
modest.  I  refer  to  the  functions  per- 
formed by  the  sting  of  the  bee.  I 
broached  this  matter  at  the  Detroit 
Convention,  and  did  it  in  such  a  way 
that  some  thought  it  was  a  "  scientdc 
pleasantry."  How  strange  it  is  that 
when  one  man  gets  off  a  "  scientfic 
pleasantry "  it  is  forthwith  echoed 
through  the  land  as  a  truth,  although 
it  carries  the  stamp  of  absurdity  on 
tlie  face  of  it ;  while  if  another  man 
propounds  a  truth,  well-nigh  self- 
evident,  it  is  taken  as  a  joke  !  At  the 
Rochester  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  bee-keepers  in  February  last, 
Mr.  Isham  and  others  congratulated 
me  on  having  made  a  most  important 
hit.  This  astonished  me,  for  I  had 
begun  to  think  that  I  should  not  be 
permitted  to  "  diskiver "  anything. 
Ilaving  been  recently  ousted  from  the 
paternity  of  the  hibernation  theory 
by  the  last  man  in  the  world  whom  I 
expected  to  lind  ahead  of  me  iu  pro- 
pounding that  theory,  viz :  Prof. 
Cook.  I  must  hang  on  to  the  only  rag 
and  shred  of  discovery  that  is  left  me, 
or  I  shall  be  nothing  but  a  "full 
private  "  in  the  great  army  of  bee- 
keepers ! 

But,  jokingapait,  I  became  satisfied 
from  observations  made  last  summer, 
and  repeated  during  tlie  present  sea- 
son, tl-.at  the  most  important  function 
of  the  bee's  sting  is  noi  stinging.  It 
had  often  seemed  to  me  that  to  get  up 
such  an  elaborate  and  exquisite 
piece  ot  machinery  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  a  wound  was 
hardly  harmonious  with  the  economy 
of  nature.  Waste  of  appliance  is 
never  to  be  found  in  the  material 
world,  and  if  only  stinging  had  been 
meant  to  be  done  by  the  stinging 
apparatus  of  the  bee,  I  do  not  see  why 
it  need  have  been  more  complicated 
than  the  proboscis  of  a  mosquito,  or 
the  ovipositor  of  a  gall-fly.  If  you 
examine  the  sting  structure  of  a  bee 
as  represented  in  a  good  engraving 


!  which  shows  it  magnified  about  thirty 
times,  and  study  it  closely,  even  with 
unscientilic  eye.'as  I  confess  mine  is, 
you  cannot  help  feeling  tliat  there  is  an 
extravagance  ot  complt-xity  and  deli- 
cacy in  construction  altogether  inex- 
plicable on  the  su-pposition  that  the 
sole  function  of  this  be;iutiful  piece 
of  machinery  is  that  of  a  weapon  of 
attack  and  deiense. 

My  observations  and  rHllecti(Uis 
have  convinced  me  that  the  most  im- 
portant office  of  the  bee-sling  is  that 
which  is  performed  in  (hiing  the 
artistic  cell-work,  capping  the  comb, 
and  infusing  the  formic  acid  by  means 
of  which  honey  receives  its  keeping 
qualities.  As  I  said  at  Detroit,  the 
sting  is  really  a  skillfully  contrived 
little  trowel  with  which  tlie  bee 
finishes  off  and  caps  the  cells  when 
they  are  filled  brimful  of  honey.  This 
explains  wliy  honey  extracted  before 
it  is  capped  over  does  not  keep  well. 
The  formic  acid  has  not  been  injected 
into  it.  Tills  is  done  in  the  very  act 
of  putting  the  last  touches  on  the 
cell-work.  As  the  little  pliant  trowel 
is  worked  to  and  fro  with  such  dex- 
terity, the  darts,  of  which  there  are 
two,  pierce  the  plastic  cell  surface 
and  leave  in  the  nectar  beneath  it 
tiny  drops  of  the  fluid  which  makes  it 
keep  well.  This  is  the  "  art  preser- 
vative "  of  honey.  A  most  wonderful 
provision  of  nature  truly  I  Herein 
we  see  that  the  sting  and  poison-bag 
with  which  so  many  of  us  would  like 
to  dispense,  are  essential  to  the  stor- 
age of  our  coveted  product,  and  that 
without  them  the  beautiful  comb 
honey  of  commerce  would  be  -non  est. 

If  these  things  are  so,  how  mistaken 
tliose  people  are  who  suppose  that  a 
bee  is,  like  the  Prince  of  Evil,  always 
going  about  prowling  in  search  of  a 
victim  !  The  fact  is  that  the  bee 
attends  to  its  business  very  diligently, 
and  has  no  time  to  waste  iu  picking 
unnecessary  quarrels.  A  bee  is  like 
a  farmer  working  with  a  fork  iu  his 
hay-field.  He  is  fully  occupied  and 
very  Wisy.  It  molested  or  meddled 
with,  he  will  be  very  apt  to  defend 
himself  with  the  implement  be  is 
working  with.  This  is  wha!;  the  bee 
does,  and  man  by  means  of  hi.'? 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  habits 
of  this  wondrous  little  insect,  is  en- 
abled, in  most  cases,  to  ward  off  or 
evade  attack.  It  is  proof  ot  their 
natural  quietness,  industry  and  peace- 
ableuess.  that  so  many  thousands  of 
them  will  go  through  a  summer  of 
of  ceaseless  activity  close  to  your 
dwelling  house,  and  perhaps  not  "half 
a  dozen  stings  be  inflicted  during  a 
whole  season. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have 
reread  Cheshire's  chapter  on  the 
stinging  appai'atus,  which,  in  common 
with  all  other  works  on  the  structure 
of  the  bee,  recognizes  no  other  use  for 
the  sting  than  that  of  inflicting  a 
wound.  But  how  perfectly  suited  it 
is  for  that  other  purpose  for  which  I 
feel  sure  it  is  mainly  intended.  I  am 
especially  struck  with  the  adaptation 
of  that  pair  of  very  beautiful  organs 
called  palpi,  supposed  to  be  feelers  by 
means  of  which  the  bee  examines  the 
nature  of  the  surface  to  be  punctured. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  this  prelimi- 
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nary  examination  in  stinging.  It  is 
done  in  a  flash,  and  wlieu  bees  are 
angry,  tliey  are  not  particular  wliat 
substance  they  run  a  muck  at.  They 
will  sting  an  iron  pot  as  quickly  as 
any  softer  article.  These  organs  are 
shaped  very  mnch  like  the  brush  of  a 
well-tailed  fo-x,  and  I  believe  that  the 
process  of  cell-tinishing  is  performed 
very  much  as  a  plasterer  finishes  a 
smooth  wall,  alternately  using  both 
trowel  and  brush.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner the  bee  alternately  uses  the  sting 
and  palpi. 

"  Uow  skiufully  she  builds  her  cell. 
How  neat  she  spreads  her  wax  !" 

Guelpb,  Out. 


For  tde  American  Bee  Jonrcal. 


BuMiug  Drone-Cofflt]— Feeding  Siipr. 


W.   ■/..   HUTCHINSON. 


One  season  I  secured  more  honey  in 
the  aggregate  (i.  e.,  counting  that  in 
both  the  supers  and  brood-nests)  from 
the  colonies  that  built  their  own 
combs  in  the  brood-nest. 

1  do  not  consider  it  so  very  "  hard 
to  have  to  turn  around  and  buy  sugar 
for  100  colonies  run  on  six  frames  all 
summer,"  when  this  condition  of  the 
brood  chambers  is  the  result  of  hav- 
ing squeezed  all  the  honey  into  tlie 
sections,  in  which  shape  it  can  be  sold 
for  twice  what  it  costs  to  replace  it 
with  sugar.  This  course  may  put 
down  the  price  of  honey,  but  it  also 
puts  down  its  cost,  and  helps  us  to 
successfully  winter  our  bees  ;  and  as 
for  making  raillionnaires  of  our  sugar 
merchants,  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
will  injure  bee-keepers  or  any  one 
else. 

Kogersville,  d  Mich. 


ror  the  American  Bt-e  Journal. 


Mr.  Mitchell  now  says,  on  page  523, 
that  he  did  not  mean  that  he  waited 
6  or  7  days  after  hiving  before  he  put 
on  supers,  but  rather  that  the  bees 
swarmed  out  because  he  did  not  give 
them  room  enough,  and  he  then  gave 
them  more  room  in  the  brood-chamber ; 
and  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  as  he 
went  to  put  on  more  supers,  he  then 
found  them  building  drone-comb  in 
the  brood-chamber.  At  least,  this  is 
how  1  now  understand  Mr.  M. ;  if  I 
am  wrong  I  wish  to  be  set  right. 

When  he  gave  them  more  room  in 
the  brood-chamber,  does  he  not  see 
that  he  thereby  brings  about  a  condi- 
tion conducive  to  drone-comb  build- 
ing, viz :  a  large  brood-chamber 
which  enables  them  to  store  honey 
therein  V  and  if  honey  was  coming  in 
such  a  flood  that  some  colonies  stored 
120  pounds  of  surplus  before  July  10, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  built  drone- 
comb  in  which  to  store  it. 

He  says  that  he  cannot  conceive 
how  my  system  destroys  all  wish  and 
instinct  ot  the  bees  to  build  any  more 
drone-comb.  The  desire  to  build 
drone-comb  ceases  when  the  swarm 
issues,  and  if  they  build  drone  comb 
immediately  after  swarming  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  gathering  honey  rapidly 
and  must  build  comb  in  which  to 
store  it ;  or  because  the  queen  is  so 
old  that  she  will  soon  be  superseded. 
Mr.  M.  says  he  will  "  try  once  more." 
Good.  If  he  tinds  it  necessary  to  give 
the  bees  more  room,  in  order  to  make 
them  contented,  let  him  try  giving  it 
in  the  surplus  apartment. 

Mr.  M.  says:  "  I  liave  many  colo- 
nies that  were  given  foundation  that 
have  about  honey  enough  to  winter 
on,  and  those  that  had  to  build  their 
combs  are  starving."  It  is  quite 
evident  that  there  is  a  difference 
somewhere  in  the  management  or 
locality,  or  he  could  not  report  ex- 
actly opposite  results  from  myself. 
When  I  use  no  foimdation  in  the 
brood-nest,  I  secure  much  the  most 
honey  in  the  supers,  while  the  brood- 
chamber  is  nearly  free  from  honey,  as 
compared  with  the  brood-nest  of  the 
swarm  that  is  furnished  with  founda- 
tion. The  honey  thus  secured  in  the 
supers  is  sold  for  at  least  twice  what 
it  will  cost  to  replace  it  with  sugar. 


Feeding  Bees— Reffloviiig  Surplus, 


.J.  n.  ANDRE. 


Last  season  I  gave  a  description  of 
how  I  fed  my  bees  for  the  purpose  of 
building  up  weak  colonies,  or  in  order 
to  get  the  brood-chamber  well  Hlled 
with  brood.  Since  that  time  [  have 
made  some  improvements  over  the 
style  of  feeder  then  used,  and  as  it 
suits  me  the  best  of  any  arrangement 
for  feeding  in  moderate  weather  that 
I  have  seen  mentioned,  perhaps  it 
may  please  some  others  also. 

To  make  the  feeder,  use  lumber  % 
of  an  inch  thick  for  the  sides  of  the 
box  ;    cut  one  piece  2   inches  longer 
than  the  other  three,  and  nail  them 
together  in  a  manner  that  will  leave 
the  box  square  inside  ;  this  will  give 
a  projection  of  one  piece  at  two  of 
the  corners  of   one  inch.      The    side 
pieces  will  need  to  be  2  inches  wide. 
Fasten  on  the  bottom  with  screws  or 
in  a  way  that  it  may  be  easily  taken 
off.    In  the  side  of  the  box  which  has 
the  long  piece,  bore  an  inch  hole,  or  a 
piece  may  be  sawn  out  nearly  to  the 
bottom.    Cut  a  neat  piece  of  comb 
that  tills  the   box,   or  two   or  more 
pieces  if  well  matched  together.  Nail 
a  piece  of  wire- cloth  with  meshes  just 
small  enough  to  keep  the  bees  from 
getting  out  on  the  top  of   the  box. 
Bore  a  hole  in  the  back  side  of   the 
hive,  place  the  box  against  the  side  of 
the  hive  with  the  hole  to  correspond 
with  the  one  in  the  hive,  and  fasten 
with  screws  through  the  piece  on  the 
side  that  projects  by  the  corners.  The 
cover  should  be  somewhat  larger  than 
the  box,  and  fit  fairly  well,  and  well 
cleated  on  top  to  keep  it  from  warping. 
In  using  this  feeder  pour  the  feed 
through  the  wire  cloth,  taking  care 
not  to  run  the  comb  over  and  let  it 
drip  through  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
as  it  might  create  a  desire  to  rob.  The 
idea  of  putting  on  the  bottom  so  that 
it  may  be  easily  taken  off,  is  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  comb  when 
one  is  through  feeding,  for  unless  ex- 
tra care  is  taken  it  would  go  to  feed 
the  worms  before  wanted  again. 

This  method  of  feeding  will  not  an- 
swer  for   cold   weather  or   in  chaff 


hives,  but  for  single-walled  hives  of 
any  description,  box  or  frame,  I  want 
nothing  better  in  moderate  weather, 
as  one  can  see  and  tell  just  what  he 
is  doing  ;  can  feed  at  any  time  of  the 
day  without  any  danger  of  being 
stung,  and,  if  careful,  without  any 
robbing.  An  ordinary  tea-pot  with 
crooked  spout  answers  best  with 
which  to  pour  the  feed  in. 

I  notice  that  some  advise  taking  out 
the  full  sections  from  the  cases  as 
soon  as  a  few  are  filled,  and  replacing 
them  with  those  containing  founda- 
tion. This  may  do  if  separators  are 
used,  but  the  majority  of  bee  keepers 
at  the  present  time  are  not  using  sep- 
arators with  the  one-pound  sections, 
and  if  their  experience  is  the  same  as 
mine,  they  will  lind  in  nearly  every 
instance  where  a  section  containing 
foundation  is  placed  beside  one  nearly 
full,  that  the  honey  in  the  full  one 
will  be  carried  out  into  the  empty 
one ;  and  if  one  is  placed  between 
two,  it  insures  a  very  thin  comb, 
making  it  bad  to  take  to  market  un- 
less one  is  careful  and  places  them  in 
the  same  position  in  the  crate  that 
they  were  in  the  case. 

In  taking  off  surplus  I  take  case 
and  all,  and  those  sections  that  are 
nearly  full  I  put  together  ;  those  that 
are  only  half  full  I  put  in  another  part 
of  the  case,  and  fill  out  the  case  with 
empty  ones,  which  is  put  on  when  I 
take  off  the  next  one.  It  does  not 
irritate  the  bees  so  much,  is  just  as 
well  done  (in  fact  very  much  better 
unless  one  takes  time  to  fix  them 
when  removing  the  sections),  and  it 
is  a  great  deal  more  quickly  accom- 
plished. 

Lockwood,9  N.  Y. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Coffee  for  Curing  Foul  Brood. 


J.   DENNLER. 


With  each  spring  we  liave  here  and 
there  foul  brood  showing  itself.  Like 
a  black  and  hideous  spectre  this  the 
worst  of  all  diseases  amongst  bees, 
from  time  to  time  makes  its  appear- 
ance. It  brings  death  and  destruc- 
tion to  many  an  apiary,  and  gives  to 
the  apiarist  much  trouble,  and  often, 
loss. 

The  nature  of  this  disease  is  well 
known,  and  of  late  has  been  sufB- 
ciently  written  about  not  to  require 
repeating  here.  As  to  the  remedy, 
however,  opinions  vary  very  much, 
some  recommend  salcylic  acid,  carbol 
acid,  or  camphor,  etc.,  and  will  be 
certain  of  good  results.  On  the  other 
band  a  great  number  doubt  the  quiet 
disappearance  of  the  disease,  and 
only  advocate  the  entire  destruction 
of  "the  colony  as  the  only  proven 
remedy  for  saving  the  remaining 
colonies.  If  it  were  permissible  to 
make  a  statement  here  we  would  like 
to  make  the  following  :  The  former 
have  operated  in  good,  the  latter  in 
poor  honey  seasons.  In  good  honey 
seasons  tlie  disease  disappears  of  itself. 

The  opinion  that  we  advance,  that 
heretofore  nature  has  been  the  active 
comb.iter  of  fo-al  brood,  is  shared  by 
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many  experienced  beekeepers.  Re- 
cords prove  tills,  and  we  will  refer  to 
them  hereafter.  Lehzen  wrote  some 
years  ago  in  Centralblatt  that  in  cer- 
tain localities  in  North  Germany  foul 
brood  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
but  also  again  disappeared.  If  this 
latter  were  not  the  case  as  Lehzen 
affirms,  nature  would  not  be  able  to 
battle  with  this  great  pest ;  yes,  more, 
this  creature,  the  bee,  would  long 
have  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  After  all  this  we  therefore 
stand  aside  from  nature,  pretty  help- 
less as  to  foul  brood,  and  therefore 
the  more  welcome  must  be  the 
following  communicatiora  by  llerr 
Wust,  of  St.  Amarin  (Oberelsasz),  on 

"  COFFEE  AS  AN  ANTISEPTIC." 

On  Sept.  1,  1S8-5,  at  the  general 
assembly  in  Colmer,  all  the  remedies 
for  the  cure  of  foul  brood  in  general, 
were  too  impracticable,  too  expensive, 
too  uncertain,  and  only  flames  and 
fire  were  left  as  a  radical  remedy  to 
be  recommended  to  the  practical.  I 
consoled  myself  with  the  hope,  that 
our  men  of  science  would  yet  succeed 
in  finding  a  remedy.  As  it  appears 
to  me  now  it  had  already  been  found 
•on  Alsacian  ground  through  first  staff 
physician,  Dr.  Oppler,  iu  Strasburg,  a 
remedy  convenient  in  every  home  ; 
in  short,  coffee  roasted  and  ground  to 
a  fine  powder. 

In  the  December  number  Deutchen 
MilitararszUichcn  Zeitschrift  will  be 
found  several  uses  and  experiments 
with  coffee  as  an  ''  antiseptic,"  which 
were  conducted  with  blood,  glue  and 
flesh,  such  substances  as  will  easily 
mix  with  coffee.  In  a  glass  10  g.  of 
blood  and  1  g.  of  coffee  powder  were 
well  mixed,  and  in  a  temperature  of 
16°  there  was  for  two  days  no  percep- 
tible odor.  The  prepared  blood, 
which  had  become  putrid,  was  mixed 
in  a  rain-glass  with  1  g.  of  coffee 
powder,  and  well  shaken,  which  then 
in  half  a  minute  before  ceasing  the 
shaking  had  become  odorless,  and 
remained  so  for  m  days.  Ten  g.  of 
a  foul  smelling  solution  of  glue  was 
mixed  with  J.^  g.  of  coffee  powder;  iu 
one-half  minute  it  became  odorless, 
and  continued  to  be  so  for  20  days,  in 
spite  of  its  being  in  an  open  glass  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere.  Twenty-live 
g.  of  meat  chopped  small, impregnated 
with  11  g.  of  coffee  powder  resulted 
in  the  same  manner.  Fifty  grains 
of  meat  with  9  g.  of  coffee  powder 
mixed  with  it  is,  after  three  days, 
without  a  trace  of  smell,  and  dried  so 
that  it  can  be  rubbed  to  a  powder 
with  a  loss  in  weight  of  67  per  cent. 

After  it  was  proven  indisputably 
that  coffee  was  effectual  as  a  preven- 
tive of  decay,  and  also  effectual  to 
arrest  putrefaction,  it  was  next  nee 
«ssary  to  test  it  for  this  purpose  for 
wounds.  Two  soldiers  had,  during  a 
fall  down  stairs,  given  themselves 
severe  wounds  upon  their  heads.  The 
wounds  of  the  one  were  already  fes- 
tering ;  every  time  the  wound  was 
treated  with  coffee  powder  it  became 
dry  and  coated,  and  the  third  day  the 
man  was  again  tit  for  service. 

With  such  excellent  results,  the 
remedy  was  used  as  a  weapon  against 
bacteria   in    veterinary.     It   is  well 


known  that  bacteria  are  tlie  carriers 
of  tlie  cause  of  the  disease  foul  brood. 
It  seems  hardly  admissible  that  tliere 
should  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  success  of 
the  bee-keeper  to  battle  foul  brood 
with  coffee  powder.  The  advantages 
are  apparent  to  all.  Tlie  remedial 
agent  can  be  secured  everywhere  ;  it 
is  cheap,  can  readily  be  applied,  and 
is  harmless  in  even  large  doses. 

The  best  mode  of  applying  the 
remedy  the  unfortunate  apiarist  will 
soon  find  out.  As  for  myself  T  will 
dust  all  suspected  cells  or  till  them. 
Where  colonies  are  affected  badly, 
dust  all  brood-cells,  which,  as  they 
will  at  least  thoroughly  dry  out,  can 
be  cleaned  more  readily.  A  very 
lilieral  application  can  hardly  injure, 
so  it  would  in  such  cases  not  hurt  to 
dust  the  full  and  empty  cells. 

Quite  an  evident  advantage  lies  in 
this,  the  remedy  is  applied  dry ;  it 
soaks  up  all  moisture,  and  by  means 
of  this  facilitates  the  cleansing  of  the 
combs  for  the  bees.  Also  as  a  pre- 
ventive the  addition  of  a  little  coffee 
to  the  water  for  bees  must  be  a  real 
advantage.  I  beg  these  words  will  be 
taken  as  they  are  intended— an  inci- 
tation  to  use  it  as  a  remedial  agent. 
It  is  so  cheap,  so  simple,  that  it  would 
be  wrong  without  having  tried  it,  to 
consign  our  pets  to  the  flames. 

Bee-keepers  1  coffee  as  a  prevention 
of  putrefaction  has  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  scientific  world  to  it.  If 
we  follow  the  advice  of  Herr  Wust, 
we  will  try  this  simple  antiseptic 
whenever  the  appearance  of  foul 
brood  offers  an  opportunity ;  it  can 
do  no  harm.  We  will  not  let  this 
question  rest  until  we  have  found  the 
remedy  and  are  able  to  free  ourselves 
of  this  foul  pest  whenever  it  appears, 
or  are  able  to  totally  prevent  it. 

Enzheim,  Germany. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  Journal. 


Pumpkin  Honey. 


A.  J.   KING. 


apart, leading  to  a  littlecircular  cavity 
containing  the  nectar.  I  have  fre- 
quently observed  three  or  four  bees 
on  a  single  blossom,  each  with  its 
little  tongue  thrust  into  these  open- 
ings and  "  pumping  "  away  for  ''  dear 
life."  The  yield  of  puthpkins  was 
the  largest  and  finest  I  saw  on  the 
island,  which,  I  infer,  was  due  to  the 
frequent  fertilizations  performed  by 
the  bees. 

Botanists  tell  us  that  the  nectar 
secreted  by  the  flowers,  contributes 
in  no  way  to  their  beauty  or  the 
growtli  of  the  stalk,  but  simply  at- 
tracts honey- loving  insects  which,  in 
flying  from  bloom  to  bloom,  carry 
with  them  on  their  hairy  bodies  the 
pollen  which  cross-fertilizes  all  the 
blossoms  they  enter,  and  produces 
fruit,  perfect  in  flavor,  large  in  quan- 
tity, and  beautiful  to  the  eye.  If 
fruit-growers  and  flower- gardeners 
would  more  fullv  recognize  this  beau- 
tiful provision  of  an  all-wise  Provi- 
dence, the  world  would  be  greatly 
benefited  and  beautified. 

New  York,o,]sr.  Y. 


That  certain  flowers  in  one  section 
yield  a  bountiful  supply  of  honey, 
while  in  others  they  yield  little  or 
none,  is  now  a  well-established  fact 
among  practical  apiarists.  That 
this  is  the  case  regarding  numpkin 
bloom,  I  am  led  to  believe  from  the 
very  meager  reports  respecting  it, 
which  we  occasionally  see  in  the  bee- 
periodicals.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
where  the  proper  atmospheric  condi- 
tions prevail,  it  has  very  few  supe- 
riors, producing  a  fine  straw-colored 
nectar  of  excellent  flavor,  and  very 
heavy  body,  weighing  12  pounds  per 
gallon. 

Our  large  apiary  in  Cuba  was  sur- 
rounded on  two  sides  by  a  corn  field 
of  eight  or  ten  acres,  in  which  pump- 
kin seeds  had  been  "  stuck  "  in  every 
third  or  fourth  hill,  producing  vines 
which  completely  covered  the  ground. 
During  the  month  of  February  we 
took  Ave  tierces  (6,000  pounds)  of 
honey  from  these  blussoms  alone. 

At  the  base  of  the  blossom  sur- 
rounding the  projecting  centre,  are 
three  little  openings  equally  distant 


ror  tne  American  Bee  journal. 

A  CliaDter  of  Lamentations. 


.TOE   KING. 


When  I  read  Dr.  Miller's  proposi- 
tion, on  page  44,  to  hire  out  to  the 
editor  of  the  Bek  Journal  at  a 
salary,  to  look  up  and  report  the  fail- 
ures in  bee-keeping,  so  that  we  mighb 
have  the  failures  as  well  as  the  suc- 
cesses, it  struck  me  very  favorably, 
and  I  thought  of  applying  for  the 
second  appointment,  for  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  had  experiences  to  qualify 
me  to  understand  that  side  of  the 
question,  as  I  have  been  keeping  bees 
for  12  or  1.5  years,  and  my  even  toler- 
able yields  of  honey  were  always  in 
next  year's  expectations  ;  but  if  I  did 
not  produce  what  I  wanted  to  eat,  I 
could  buy  it  at  the  grocery,  and  I  was 
contented  and  happy. 

But  in  an  evil  hour  something  put 
it  into  my  bead  to  subscribe  for  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  and  I  did, 
but  then  was  where  I  made  a  mistake; 
for  last  fall  I  put  my  bees  into  the 
cellar  as  directed,  leaving  the  caps  on 
the  summer  stands,  and  nothing  over 
the  brood-frames  but  a  piece  of  bur- 
lap. I  put  a  thermometer  and  a  stove 
into  the  cellar  and  used  to  watch  the 
bees  so  comfortably  tucked  up  in 
their  little  beds.  I  put  them  out  in 
the  forepart  of  April,  and  I  thought  I 
had  "done  it." 

All  seemed  to  work  nicely  till  the 
white  clover  bloomed,  and  then  the 
eternal  hum  of  those  bees  seemed  to 
be  "  more  section  cases,"  "  more  sec- 
tions," "  more  room*"  all  the  time. 
Talk  of  your  S  hours  for  labor,  8  hours 
for  improvement,  and  8  hours  for 
sleep,  why,  sir,  I  worked  18  hours  out 
of  24,  and  then  could  not  keep  up; 
work  all  the  time,  only  to  fall  asleep 
to  dream  of  bees  buzzing  around  my 
ears  ;  no  picnics,  no  Fourth  of  Julys, 
no  Sundays,  but  work  all  the  time  I 

Well,  there  came  a  time  when  the 
honey  had  to  be  taken  off,  and  the 
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question  was,  what  to  do  with  it.  I 
piled  It  up  lu  the  porch  until  the  floor 
liegaii  to  bend  under  the  weight,  and 
I  found  it  would  all  be  down  in  a 
mash.  I  then  piled  it  up  in  the  cham- 
ber over  our  bed-room  until  we  feared 
it  would  breali  down  in  the  night  and 
kill  us  ;  and  "down  on  us  came  our 
neighbors,  a  couple  of  dozen  strong, 
and  lent  their  kindest  service  to  help 
the  thing  along ;"  and  they  bought 
fifty  cents,  one  dollar,  two  dollars, 
three  dollars,  four  dollars,  and  some 
even  five  dollars  worth,  and  all  paid 
in  silver — and  tlien  what  to  do  with 
that !  Jf  I  put  it  in  the  bank  it  might 
break  ;  if  I  carried  it  in  my  pockets  it 
would  soon  wear  them  out ;  and, 
besides,  there  was  danger  of  burglars 
breaking  in  at  night  and  stealing  it, 
and  I  tried  to  keep  awake  to  watch  it, 
but  my  system  being  full  of  that  bee- 
poison,  it  made  me  so  nervous  that  I 
could  not  keep  awake  even  to  read 
the  Bee  Journal  after  9  o'clock. 

So  in  the  agony  of  my  spirit  I  cried, 
"Away  with  your  new-fangled  no- 
tions !  Let  me  return  to  the  practice 
of  my  fathers,  when  we  used  to  hoe 
corn  until  the  old  tin  horn  blew,  and 
then  we  all  rushed  to  the  house,  and 
we  boys  beat  on  tin  pans  until  we  got 
the  bees  to  alight  somewhere,  pro- 
vided they  did  not  go  off  to  -the  tim- 
ber; and  father  hunted  up  a  board 
and  made  a  box,  not  forgetting  to  put 
in  the  cross-sticks  to  keep  the  comb 
from  breaking  down.  Then  the  table 
was  brought  out,  a  sheet  spread  on  it, 
and  after  the  hive  was  washed  out 
with  salt  and  water,  and  rubbed  on 
the  inside  with  bee-balm,  the  bees 
were  put  into  it,  and  they  staid  just 
as  contentedly  as  bees  do  with  all 
your  gim  cracks.  Then  in  the  fall 
when  we  wanted  honey  we  killed  the 
bees  with  brimstone.  But,  alas,  the 
bees  have  abolished  the  '  brimstone  ' 
theory  altogether,  have  spoiled  Sun- 
day, and  soon  all  the  old  landmarks 
will  be  gone,  and  like  Hofed  in  his 
dream,  we  will  be  groping  around  in 
a  world  of  chance." 

P.  S.— I  do  not  consider  the  above 
lamentation  worthy  of  publication, 
but  if  the  editor  tliinks  best  he  could 
send  it  to  that  man  Andre  of  New 
York,  to  help  him  out  with  his  lamen- 
tations, given  on  page  453. 

MarshalItown,OIowa,  Aug,  23, 18S6. 


For  the  Amencan  Bee  JotimaL 


Plenrisy-Root  as  a  Honey-Plant 


.lAMES  HEDDON, 


While  the  subject  of  honey-plants 
is  being  discussed,  I  wish  to  add  my 
mite  by  describing  a  plant  tliat  grows 
wild  here,  and  also  in  some  other 
localities,  I  think.  It  is  called  pleu- 
risy-root {Asclepias  tuberosa),  and  is 
the  plant  1  described  in  Gleanings 
some  time  ago.  Still  another  year's 
observation  of  this  rapidly  increasing 
honey-plant  makes  me  think  that  it  is 
not  excelled  by  any  other  known  to 
bee-keepers. 

If  there  is  any  plant  that  will  pay 
for  giving  the  full  control  of  land,  1 
think  it  is  this.    I  believe  that  all  of 


my  students  that  have  watched  it 
during  the  last  three  years,  will  con- 
cur in  this  belief.  I  would  rather 
have  one  acre  of  it  than  at  least  three 
acres  of  Melilotus  alba.  I  discovered 
the  first  specimen  of  it  four  years  ago, 
and  was  attracted  toward  it  by  seeing 
it  "  covered  with  bees,"  a  sight  that 
always  may  be  seen  when  it  is  in 
bloom,  and  cold,  or  excessive  raining 
does  not  prevent.  Its  rapid  increase 
durhig  the  past  four  summers,  from 
an  isolated  plant  here  and  there  to 
thousands  of  them  at  this  time,  and 
no  more  robbing  after  basswood,  is  as 
wonderful  as  gratifying.  I  account 
for  this  marvelous  increase  mainly 
from  the  favorable  habits  of  the  plant, 
and  to  some  extent  from  the  perfect 
fertilization  secured  by  the  bees  of 
my  apiary.  All  know  that  Darwin 
tells  us  that  "  the  more  flowers,  the 
more  bees ;  the  more  bees  the  more 
seeds ;  the  more  seeds  the  more 
flowers."  This  is  not  only  a  well 
established  fact,  but  one  for  which 
we  may  be  glad. 

The  plant  is  a  perennial,  the  root 
living  on  till  it  dies  of  old  age.  The 
top  dies  yearly,  but  always  re-appears 
in  due  time.  It  blooms  quite  variedly, 
the  first  appearing  about  the  middle 
of  the  basswood  bloom,  and  the  last 
leaving  about  the  middle  of  August. 
It  is  at  its  height,  just  in  the  right 
time  to  fill  the  break  that  occurs  be- 
tween basswood  and  the  August 
flowers  in  this  latitude. 

Among  other  valuable  qualities 
possessed  by  this  plant,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  It  has  no  thorns,  and  cannot  be- 
come ail  obnoxious  weed. 

2.  Its  honey  is  of  ihe  finest  quality, 
both  in  color  and  flavor. 

3.  The  plant  is  extremely  hardy, 
readily  asserting  supremacy  among 
weeds  and  grasses,  and  even  in  a 
matted  sod  it  grows  luxuriantly. 

4.  It  bears  extremes  of  wet  or  dry 
weather  better  than  any  plant  I  have 
ever  seen  ;  not  only  looking  bright, 
but  continually  yielding  honey 
through  these  extremes.  Bees  work 
on  it  in  the  rain.and  in  our  past  exces- 
sive drouth  it  never  stopped  its 
secretion. 

5.  Each  seed  has  a  balloon,  which 
insures  a  broader  dissemination  of 
the  plants  in  all  waste  places.  By 
means  of  the  draft  made  by  railroad 
trainS;  our  land  along  the  railroad 
track  IS  strewn  with  it. 

Bees  never  neglect  this  plant  for 
basswood  or  any  other  blossoms,  but 
are  always  found  upon  it  in  numbers 
that  must  certainly  overstock  it  in 
this  locality.  In  two  instances  my 
students  have  found  plants  in  isolated 
places  that  had  been  overlooked  by 
the  bees— once  in  basswood  time,  and 
this  morning  during  the  buckwheat 
bloom,  and  iu  each  case  the  drops  of 
white  nectar  are  exuding  from  the 
nectaries. 

I  have  several  times  examined  bass- 
wood  blossoms  when  they  were  yield- 
ing bountifully,  and  could  never  see 
the  nectar  in  the  blossoms  to  the  ex- 
tent that  I  find  jt  in  the  pleurisy-root. 

So  far  as  I  can  yet  discover,  this 
plant  has  but  one  objection,  as  I  do 
not  find  any  specimens  of  it  on  our 


rich  prairie  soils.  It  seems  to  delight 
in  poor  soil,  and  no  old,  sandy,  worn- 
out  field  is  too  poor  for  it.  To  just 
what  latitude  it  properly  belongs,  and 
what  is  the  best  time  and  manner  to 
sow  the  seed  I  do  not  yet  know. 
Whether  it  will  succeed  well  on  heavy 
soils  is  a  matter  for  trial. 

I  send  a  specimen,  and  as  I  put  it 
in  with  this  article,  little  drops  of 
honey  are  sparkling  in  every  blossom  ; 
but  where  that  honey  will  be  when  it 
reaches  the  Bee  Journal  ofiice,  the 
editor  can  tell  us. 

Dowagiac,9  Mich. 

[The  "  sparkling  honey  drops "'  were 
iu  the  blossom  when  it  came  to  us, 
looking  like  so  many  tiny  diamonds. 
Sometime  or  other  bee  keepers  will 
"  come  up  "  to  the  idea  we  have  so 
often  advanced,  concerning  their  duty 
to  plant  for  bee-pasturage,  and  when 
that  time  comes,  pleurisy-root  will, 
no  doubt,  be  one  of  the  favorites. — 
Ed.] 


jfor  the  American  Bee  JourDaL. 


Solar  Wax-Extractor. 


.IAS.   M  NEILL. 


1  can  fully  endorse  Mr.  Demaree's 
opinion  of  the  solar  wax-extractor,  as 
given  on  page  501.  I  have  used  one 
for  the  past  two  seasons,  and  no  im- 
plement about  the  apiary  has  afforded 
me  greater  satisfaction.  Before  I  had 
one  I  used  sugar-barrels  in  which  to 
store  the  cappings  till  I  had  time  to- 
melt  them  over  a  tire ;  but  drain  them 
as  well  as  I  might,  they  would  drip, 
and  drip,  and  continue  to  drip  with 
the  persistency  of  the  Dutchman's 
setting  hen,  till  my  ingenuity  and 
tin-pans  would  be  exhausted  iu  my 
efforts  to  preserve  my  honey-house 
floor  from  pools  of  honey.  But  the 
solar  wax-extractor  has  changed  all 
this  ;  the  cappings  of  one  day's  ex- 
tracting being  converted  on  the  next, 
into  a  cake  of  nice  yellow  wax  of  % 
their  bulk. 

The  amount  of  honey  which  goes 
off  with  the  wax  is  generally  two  or 
three  times  its  bulk.  The  heat  of  the 
extractor  scorched  this  honey,  and 
made  it  unsalable,  until  it  occurred  to 
me  to  try  the  plan  of  placing  a  per- 
forated tin-pan  above  the  tray,  which 
I  had  formerly  used.  This  was  made 
the  same  size  as  the  tray,  with  short 
legs  soldered  on  to  give  space  for  the 
honey  and  wax  to  flow.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  honey  is  out  of  the  heat 
of  the  sun  before  it  is  damaged,  and 
I  also  think  that  the  quality  of  the 
wax  is  improved  for  the  same  reason. 
Much  less  refuse,  also,  is  swept  into 
the  receptacle  with  the  stream  of 
wax.  The  perforations  must  be  large 
enough,  about  o-Ki  of  an  inch,  or  they 
will  become  clogged  with  the  refuse. 

I  blocked  my  extractor  up  at  one 
end  the  first  season  to  give  the  tray 
the  proper  pitch,  and  to  have  the 
glass  at  the  proper  angle  with  the  sun. 
I  also  found  it  necessary  to  shift  it 
around  as  the  sun  advanced,  to  get 
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the  full  beueflt  of  the  sun's  rays.  But 
1  have  thought  out  and  adopted  a 
better  plan  to  accomplish  these  re- 
sults.   It  is  as  follows  : 

To  two  pieces  of  2x4  inch  stufi:,three 
pieces  of  string-piece  are  nailed  flat- 
wise, one  at  each  end  and  one  in  the 
middle,  so  as  to  make  a  frame  the 
length  and  width  of  my  extractor. 
Two  of  these  frames  are  needed. 
Through  the  centres  of  the  middle 
pieces  a  hole  is  bored,  into  which  a 
bolt  is  dropped,  so  that  these  two 
frames  revolve  horizontally  with  the 
bolt  as  a  central  pivot.  One  of  these 
frames  is  leveled  on  four  bricks,  and 
upon  the  other  rests  the  extractor ; 
one  end  being  supported  at  any  de- 
sired height  by  means  of  two  strips 
and  two  thumb-screws.  Two  thumb- 
screws also  hold  the  tray  at  the  proper 
angle.  1  am  thus  enabled  with  very 
little  trouble  to  adapt  my  extractor 
to  the  progress  of  the  sun  toward  the 
west,  as  well  as  its  progress  toward 
equinox. 

Hudson,Ox  X.  Y. 


For  the  American  Bee  JouraaL 


Reyerseil  Oiieens,  Discussions,  etc, 


G.   W.  DEMAREE. 


I  ought  to  thank  Rev.  Dr.  M,  Mahin 
for  his  kind  effort  to  help  out  ray  new 
discovery  of  reversed  queens,  as  evi- 
denced by  his  criticism  on  page  521. 
The  Doctor  evidently  takes  me  to  be 
a  novice,  or  at  least  a  very  superficial 
observer.  He  assumes  without  ques- 
tion that  1  mistook  the  very  common 
practice  of  young  queens  to  re-enter 
the  cells  head  foremost,  for  the  pecu- 
liar abnormality  which  I  described, 
and  which  is  not  a  mystery  at  all, 
because  of  its  frequent  appearance  to 
observing  students  of  nature.  We  all 
know  that  young  queens  frequently 
re-enter  the  cells  in  quest  of  the  food 
left  in  them,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  they  might  in  rare  cases  be  en- 
trapped by  the  bees  sealing  the  ad- 
hering cap  to  the  cell. 

During  the  present  season  I  have 
had  a  great  numberof  queens  hatched 
in  a  queen-nursery,  where  the  bees  do 
not  have  access  to  the  cells,  and  here 
is  where  I  made  the  first  discovery. 
I  have  seen  and  examined  four  queens 
in  all,  which  were  reversed  in  the 
cells.  One  of  them  was  yet  in  the 
pupa  state,  when  I  discovered  her. 
If  I  had  any  doubts  about  the  matter 
before,  there  could  be  none  whatever 
in  this  case. 

I  shall  not  insist  on  the  Doctor  ac- 
cepting as  a  fact  something  that  he 
has  not  seen  with  his  own  eyes;  but 
I  am  reminded  of  a  case  in  point, 
which  took  place  some  years  ago. 
The  editor  of  the  defunct  American 
Bee-Keeper  denied  positively  that 
there  was  any  such  thing  as  fertile 
(laying)  workers,  and  gave  as  a  reason 
that  he  had  never  seen  one.  Mr. 
Thomas  replied  that  the  editor,  Mr. 
Harrison,  had  never  seen  his  own 
brains,  and  by  parity  of  reason  he  had 
none. 

Of  course  1  do  not  apply  the  above 
illustration  to  Dr.  Mahin,  as  I  need 


nothing  more  than  his  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  bee-periodicals  from 
time  to  time  to  judge  of  his  ability, 
but  the  illustration  may  serve  to 
make  most  of  us  a  little  cautious  as 
to  how  we  deny  any  and  every  thing 
because  we  have  not  seen  them  with 
our  own  eyes,  and  because  they  seem 
to  be  improbable  to  us. 

Who  is  "Justice  Fairman,"  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  whose  article  ap- 
peared on  page  519  V  I  have  a  large 
acquaintance  with  prominent  bee- 
men  in  Kentucky,  and  ought  to  know 
something  about  the  well-posted  bee- 
men  of  the  State,  but  for  all  this  I 
never  before  heard  of  Justice  Fair- 
man  as  authority  on  bees  and  hives. 
I  suspect  that  he  writes  under  a  nom 
de  plume.  Whatever  may  be  the  facts, 
his  attack  on  me  on  page  519  is  not 
devoid  of  good  reading,  since  he  has 
quoted  so  extensively  from  my  articles. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  J.  M.  Shuck's 
patent  hive,  which  embraces  the  fea- 
tures about  which  I  wrote,  and  to 
which  Mr.  Fairman  (V)  takes  excep- 
tions, antedates  any  other  patent  hive 
which  embraces  the  same  features, 
was  sufficient  reason  for  my  making 
mention  of  Shuck's  hivei  and  no 
other.  The  fact  that  the  patent-office 
authorities  have  issued  patents  on 
more  than  one  hive  embracing  this 
feature,  shows  clearly  that  they  did 
not  intend  to  cover  that  feature  by 
patent. 

There  is  a  wide  diflerence  between 
giving  "  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due," 
and  the  disgusting  servile  toadyism  so 
prominent  in   much   of 


ning  of  one  subject  so  persistently  as- 
to  disgust  our  readers ;  and  had  we 
not  done  so  there  is  no  telling  to  what 
lengths  our  correspondents  would 
have  gone. 

Now  let  all  try  to  write  on  subjects 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  their 
true  merits,  and  not  simply  to  combat 
something  which  has  been  before 
stated.  Here  is  a  "lesson"  whichi 
ought  to  be  learned,  and  what  a 
"grand  improvement"  in  bee-litera- 
ture would  be  the  result  ?  Bro.  D. : 
Will  you  please  "  second  the  motion,"' 
and  thus  set  the  example  ¥— Ed.] 


Florida  Dispatch. 


Bee-Eiiefflies  in  Florida, 


bee-literature.  It  has  come  to  pass  in 
these  days  that  no  man  can  write  a 
practical  article  on  any  subject  per- 
taining to  hives  or  apiarian  imple- 
ments without  having  some  sore- 
headed  patent-hive  man  {orhfs  hench- 
men) pounce  on  him  with  their  slurs 
and  insinuations.  I  wish  here  to  en- 
ter my  protest  against  the  "  advertis- 
ing "  of  bee-hives,  etc.,  which  fills  the 
reading  columns  of  the  bee-periodi- 
cals to  the  exclusion  of  other  matter 
of  interest  to  all.  It  is  an  imposition 
upon  the  proprietors  of  the  papers, 
and  on  those  who  patronize  them. 
And  when  I  say  that,  the  sooner  the 
whole  thing  is  "  shut  off  "  the  better 
for  all  concerned,  I  believe  I  speak 
the  sentiments  of  a  large  majority  of 
beemen  generally. 
Christiansburg,5  Ky. 

[True,  Bro.  D.,  but  have  you  not 
done  as  much  as  any  one  to  continue 
the  discussions  which  brought  such 
"  advertising  "  into  the  reading  col- 
umns V  Your  pen  has  been  "  dipped  in 
gall  "  about  as  often  as  any  one's,  but 
your  articles  are  so  "  vigorous  "  and 
"  interesting "  that  we  like  to  read 
them,  even  if  we  are  obliged  to  "  pull 
out  an  occasional  sting,"  or  allow  a 
reply  which  smacks  of  "  advertising 
in  the  reading  columns,"  against 
which  you  now  so  vigorously  protest ! 
We  have  been  obliged  to  shut  down  on 
many  subjects  in  our  columns,  simply 
because  of  this  tendency  and  the  run- 


in  the  whole  list  of  enemies  of  the 
honey-bee  in  this  State,  which  list  is 
a  long  one,  probably  the  dragon-fly, 
bee-hawk  or  devil's  darning-needle 
{LibelhdK),  as  it  is  variously  called,  is 
the  most  destructive.  It  is  a  four- 
winged  liy,  puts  in  an  appearances 
towards  evening,  and  continues  its. 
work  until  dark.  Here  they  make 
their  first  appearance  in  large  num- 
bers during  March,  and  continue  so- 
until  late  in  May,  when  they  largely 
disappear,  but  sometimes  become 
quite  plentiful  for  awhile  again  in  the 
fall.    They  are  voracious  eaters,  and 

_^^ ^^  ^^   if  they  confined  themselves  strictly  to- 

our 'modern  i '^  ^°'^^y"t>ee  diet,  it  would  surely  in- 


terfere very  seriously  with  apiculture 
here.  Being  gross  feeders,  however, 
their  diet  consists  of  quite  a  long  list 
of  insects,  many  of  which  are  classed 
among  the  destructive  or  annoying 
ones,  like  the  mosquito,  of  which  it  is 
very  fond,  and  will  catch  and  eat  by 
the  dozens  every  evening,  when  they 
are  plenty.  Tliat  they  destroy  a  great 
many  bees  is  without  question,  but 
still  I  do  not  think  that  their  depre- 
dations would  interfere  seriously  with 
success  in  bee-keeping,  if  it  were  not 
that  some  seasons  they  catcli  many 
queens  when  out  to  mate,  and  even 
in  this  they  are  not  as  destructive  as 
one  would  expect,  who  saw  them, 
swarming  about  the  apiary. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Smith,  a  skillful  bee- 
keeper, and  a  reliable  man,  tells  me 
that  out  of  fifty  young  queens  reared 
this  season  during  the  visits  of  the- 
mosquito  hawks,  forty-five  were  fer- 
tilized, and  are  now  doing  duty  in 
prosperous  colonies.  I  have  kept  a 
less  strict  account  of  my  own  queens, 
but  I  think  the  record  would  run 
about  the  same,  and  would  compare 
well  with  that  of  other  sections  of 
the  United  States,  all  having  th  ur 
particular  bee-enemies  and  suffering 
more  or  less  loss  from  their  depreda- 
tions. 

The  loss  of  workers  by  mosquito 
hawks  is  apt  to  be  alarming  to  the 
novice  at  bee-keeping,  and  is  quite 
serious  where  there  are  but  two  or 
three  colonies  kept.  In  large  apiaries 
little  effect  can  be  seen,  as  the  bees 
are  breeding  heavily  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  one  or  two  good  colonies- 
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-will  produce  daily  more  bees  than  are 
killed  by  all  the  enemies  combined. 
A  mere  handful  of  bees  with  a  good 
queen  will  rapidly  buildup  to  a  good 
strong  colony  in  the  spring,  notwitli- 
standing  tlie  most  plentiful  visits  to 
the  apiary  of  this  fierce  enemy. 

The  only  remedy  that  I  have 
'.learned  of  so  far  for  these  pests,  is  to 
thresh  them  down  with  switches 
while  flying  thickly  before  the  hives 
at  evening.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
will  frighten  away  to  a  great  extent 
those  that  are  not  killed  at  once. 
Those  who  wish  can  try  this,  but  I 
have  seldotp  resorted  to  it  as  I  have 
so  far  been  able  to  succeed  satisfac- 
torily at  bee-keeping  v^'ithout  it. 

Next  in  order,  in  degree  of  des- 
tructiveness.  is  the  large  red  or  war- 
rior ant.  These  ants  live  in  decayed 
wood  or  under  old  stumps  or  piles  of 
trash,  and  are  usually  plenty  among 
palmetto  trees.  They  live  in  large 
■colonies,  and  will  sometimes  make  a 
raid  upon  a  luckless  colony  of  bees 
in  the  evening,  and  entirely  destroy 
them  by  morning. 

Remedies  :  Clean  up  the  ground 
thoroughly  about  your  apiary,  leav- 
ing neither  stump,  rotten  root,  hollow 
tree  or  piles  of  rubbish,  for  them  to 
nest  in.  Then,  after  dark,  walk 
through  the  apiary,  and  if  the  ants 
are  at  work  on  any  colony  it  can  be 
easily  known  by  the  sounds  given  out 
by  the  harrassed  bees.  When  dis- 
covered, get  a  light  and  follow  their 
line  of  march  back  to  their  nest  and 
■destroy  it,  killing  as  many  of  its  oc- 
cupants as  possible.  After  they  are 
once  cleared  out  of  a  neighborhood, 
and  the  ground  cleaned  up,  they  are 
not  apt  to  return  in  any  quantities. 
I  have  never  lost  a  colony  of  bees  by 
these  depredators,  but  some  of  my 
neighbors,  located  on  lands  more 
favorable  to  their  multiplication,  have 
only  succeeded  in  overcoming  them 
after  suffering  considerable  loss. 
While  starting  an  apiary  and  getting 
the  grounds   in    shape,    probably  as 

food  a  way  as  any  is  to  make  a  stand 
or  each  hive,  or  one  for  every  two 
hives,  but  there  are  great  advantages 
in  having  your  hives  rest  either  upon 
the  ground  with  short  pieces  of  board 
at  the  front  and  back  for  it  to  rest 
upon,  or  else  to  have  it  near  enough 
so  that  an  alighting-board  reaching 
from  the  ground  to  the  entrance  can 
be  used.  Stands  of  all  kinds  and  con- 
trivances for  keeping  ants  away  from 
the  hives  while  they  still  swarrn  upon 
the  ground  about  them,  are  nuisances 
and  should  be  discarded  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Other  and  smaller  ants  are  often 
seen  about  the  hives,  and  sometimes 
along  the  edges  under  the  cover,  but 
none  of  them  do  any  harm  worth 
noting,  as  they  are  only  at  work  on 
dead  or  crippled  bees  that  have  been 
crushed,  or  those  thrown  out  by  the 
other  bees.  The  white  ants,  termites, 
or  wood-lice  as  they  are  called,  are 
apt  to  eat  the  cleats  under  the  hives, 
so  that  they  need  renewing  occa- 
sionally, but  they  do  not  trouble  the 
bees  in  any  way. 

One  more  item  in  connection  with 
ants  that  I  nearly  forgot  to  mention, 
is   the     inclination   of   some  of   the 


smaller  varieties  to  attack  queens  and 
their  attendants  while  caged  for  ship- 
ing  tlirough  the  mails.  Southern 
queen-rearers  use  a  fine  brass  wire- 
netting  over  their  cages,  with  meshes 
so  close  that  the  ants  cannot  get 
through;  but  it  is  always  a  safe  plan 
to  keep  all  caged  queens,  after  re- 
ceived or  before  shipment,  on  a  stand 
surrounded  with  water,  or  in  some 
other  way  safely  protected  from  their 
enemies. 


Local  Convention  Directory. 


1886.  Time  and  place  Of  MeeUv^. 

Sept.  4.— Shebovgan  Co..  at  SheboyKon  Falls, Wis. 
Mattle  B.  Thomas,  Sec,  Sheboygan  Falls.  Wis. 

Sept.  C.-N.  W.  nis.  &  S.  W.  Wis.,  at  Dakota,  Wis. 
Jonathan  Stewart,  Sec,  Roctt  City,  Ills. 

Sept.  7.— Iowa  State,  at  nes  Moines,  Iowa. 

A.  J.  Norris,  Kec  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa. 

Oct.  7.— Wis.  Lalie  Shore  Center,  at  Kiel,  Wis. 

Ferd  Zaatrow,  Sec,  Millhome,  Wis. 

Oct.  112— !4.— North  American,  at  Indianapolis, Ind. 
F.  Lt.  Dougherty,  Sec,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Oct.  19,  20.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterhne,  Ills. 
J.  M.  Hambaugh,  Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 

Oct.  ■27-29.— Western,  at  Kansas  rity.  Mo. 

P.  Baldwin,  See,,  Independence,  Mo. 

Dec.  1,  2.— Michigan  State,  at  Ypsitanti,  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec,  Clinton,  Mich. 

|y  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— KD. 


partly  filled,  I  raised  it  and  placed  a 
new  case  of  sections  under  it.  I  tiered 
them  up  three  cases  high  before  re- 
moving any  honey.  My  bees  did  not 
swarm  until  this  month,  and  then 
there  were  only  a  very  few  swarms. 
I  have  one  colony  that  swarms  every 
eight  or  ten  days.  Of  course  I  cut 
out  all  queen-ceils  and  put  them  back. 
By  going  through  the  hive  every  five 
or  six  days,  and  cutting  out  the  queen- 
cells,  T  can  keep  them  from  swarming; 
this  I  have  done  a  few  times,  but  as  I 
rather  enjoy  hiving  them  I  usually  let 
them  swarm.  .Just  what  the  matter 
is  with  them  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  pre- 
sume they  have  the  "  fever."  To-day 
my  bees  are  booming  again,  they 
come  in  heavily  laden,  working  on 
goldenrod  and  buckwheat.  Should 
this  weather  last  a  week  or  so  I  shall 
be  able  to  render  a  good  report  this 
year. 


Western  Fair  in    Canada.— Wm. 

II.  Weston,  London,  Ont.,  on  Aug. 
23, 1886,  writes  : 

The  Western  Fair,  which  is  usually 
held  at  London,  Ont.,  will  open  on 
Sept.  27  and  close  on  Oct.  2, 1886.  The 
prize  list  of  the  bee  and  honey  depart- 
ment is  quite  liberal.  In  1.883  the 
amount  given  in  prizes  was  $11 ; 
this  year  it  has  reached  $11.5.  We 
are  anxious  to  have  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  our  friends  from  "  over  the 
lines  "  exhibit  with  us,  which  will  be 
of  mutual  benefit,  no  doubt.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  Cus- 
tom Department  to  admit  from  the 
United  States,  free  of  duty,  all  live 
stock  or  articles  intended  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes  only,  by  giving  the 
customary  bond.  All  bee-keepers 
who  may  wish  to  exhibit  can  obtain  a 
prize  list  with  blank  forms,  etc.,  by 
sending  a  postal  card  to  me,  or  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Fair,  Mr.  Geo.  Mc- 
Broom,  at  London,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Rates  will  be  reduced  on  the  different 
lines  of  railroad  during  the  Fair. 


Value  of  Swarm-Catchers.— J.  W. 

Bailey,    Ripon,o  Wis.,  on   Aug.  23, 
1886,  writes : 

On  page  499  I  notice  that  Mr.  C.  C. 
Richardson,  of  Tipton,  Ind.,  has 
been  sued  for  keeping  an  apiary,  and 
his  bees  are  considered  a  nuisance. 
The  complainant  says  that  the  bees 
cluster  upon  his  trees,  etc.  I  do  not 
wish  to  criticize  a  bee-keeper  too 
closely,  but  had  Mr.  Richardson  used 
a  good  swarm  catcher  he  would  have 
avoided  all  this  trouble;  and  the 
money  he  will  pay  out  for  defense 
would  have  bought  "  catchers " 
enough  to  have  lasted  him  a  thousand 
years.  But  hold  !  neither  I  nor  any 
one  else  who  have  used  such  things, 
need  speak  in  their  praise,  or  we 
might  be  considered  by  those  who 
keep  bees, as  having  "  an  ax  to  grind." 


Taking  off  Comb  Honey.— A.  H. 

Baer,    Sterling,*o  Ills.,    on    Aug.  24, 
1886,  says : 

I  have  harvested  a  crop  of  over 
4,000  pounds  of  comb  honey  in  sec- 
tions. Yesterday  I  alone  took  from 
the  hives  1,500  pounds. 


Bees  did  Nobly.— H.  M.  Parker, 
Plymouth,  6  Ohio,  on  Aug.  23,  1886, 
writes  ; 

My  bees  up  to  .July  1  did  nobly, 
every  colony  giving  me  from  50  to  75 
well  filled  1 -pound  sections.  I  prac- 
ticed tiering  up.  When  I  saw  the 
bees  had  the    first  case    of   sections 


Carniolan  Bees,  Separators,  etc.— 

(;_r.  J.  Crowley,  (40),  Batavia,+c  N. 

Y.,  writes  : 

This  superior  race  has  already  been 
fully  described  by  Mr.  Frank  Benton, 
on  page  4-54  ;  but  as  some  who  claim 
to  be  experts  in  bee-matters  are  form- 
ing the  delusive  idea  that  the  Carnio- 
lan bees  are  idlers,  and  undiscernible 
from  native  bees,  I  wish  to  give  my 
testimony  to  the  contrary.  I  find  that 
they  excel  Italians,  Syrians,  Cyprians, 
or  any  other  foreign  race  known  at 
the  present  time.  My  bees  are  reared 
from  imported  mothers,  shipped 
direct  from  their  native  land.  I  have 
Italians,  Carniolans,  and  a  cross  be- 
tween these  races,  but  I  find  the  Car- 
niolan the  best,  with  the  cross  closely 
following.  I  also  obtained  one  tested 
and  one  untested  Italian  queen  from 
a  breeder  last  year,  which  I  find  are 
as  good  as  any  Italians  I  have,  even 
the  imported  ones ;  but  let  me  ask, 
why   does   any    breeder  defend  the 
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Italians,  and  run  down  the  Carnio- 
lans  y  Simply  because  he  has  not  fully 
tested  the  Cainiolan  bees,  or  he  has  a 
trade  established  in  Italians.  Hear 
what  Frank  Benton  says  on  the  in- 
troduction oi'  Carniolans  :  "  The  de- 
mand for  them  far  exceeds  that  of 
the  Italians  in  every  land,  save  per- 
haps Australia,  and  there  they  have 
been  rather  successful  in  importing 
Italians  from  Italy,  but  seem  to  be 
changing  slowly  in  favor  of  Cyprians. 
In  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  the 
trade  is  mostly  Carniolans  and  Cyp- 
rians ;  Norway  and  Sweden,  Syrians 
and  Italians  ;  United  States,  Carnio- 
lan  and  Cyprians.  Our  trade  shows 
the  Italians  to  be  decreasing."  Among 
those  who  have  imported  Carniolans, 
and  say  they  are  the  best  bees  of  to- 
day, I  may  mention  S.  W.  Morrison, 
M.  D.,  G.  L.  Tinker,  M.  D.,  H.  F. 
Shannon,  J.  B.  Mason,  and  D.  A. 
Jones.  One  prominent  in  our  bee- 
associations,  and  living  near  me,  who 
was  not  in  favor  of  separators,  has  a 
nice  mess  ;  the  combs  are  all  bulged, 
and,  of  course,  they  cannot  be  crated. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  another  con- 
vert to  the  use  of  separators. 


Bitter  Honey.  —  C.  15.  Fassett, 
Forkston,  (^  Pa.,  on  Aug.  23, 1S86,  asks 
the  following  question  ; 

What  plant  in  Is^orthern  Pennsyl- 
vania has  honey  with  a  strong,  bitter 
taste,  some  so  strong  that  one  can 
hardly  eat  it  V  It  was  gathered  dur- 
ing the  white  clover  season,  and  is 
white  like  clover.  Some  sections  are 
all  right,  and  others  are  bitter.  My 
neighbors  complain  of  the  same  thing. 
I  never  knew  of  any  here  before. 

[We  give  it  up.  Will  some  one  of 
our  readers  in  Pennsylvania  answer 
the  query  V— Ed.] 


Buckwheat,  etc.  —  T.  F.  Kinsel, 
Shiloh,6  Ohio,  on  Aug.  24,  1886,  says: 

I  sowed  4  acres  of  buckwheat  on 
July  15,  and  in  four  weeks  it  was 
blossoming  some.  Bees  work  on  it 
"  thick  and  fast "  each  forenoon. 
They  go  toward  their  homes  loaded 
with  pollen,  and  perhaps  honey,  too. 
With  all  the  promise  of  a  goodly  yield 
early  in  the  spring,  the  season  has  iiot 
been  above  or  scarcely  equal  to  an 
average.  I  have  no  great  amount  of 
surplus.  Colonies  run  for  extracted 
honey  have  done  the  best.  Comb 
honey  retails  at  ] 5  cents  for  2-pound 
sections;  1-pounds  17  to  18  cents. 
Purchasers  seem  unwilling  to  pay  the 
difference. 


Bee-Keeping  in  Alabama.— M.  H. 
Freeman,  Olustee  Creek. o,  Ala.,  on 
Aug.  23,  188(1,  says  : 

Our  bees  are  now  idle,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  is  caused  either  from  exces- 
sive heat  or  from  the  absence  of  nec- 
tar in  the  flowers.  This  state  of 
things  is  not  unusual  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  We  have  just  had  a  poor 
year  for  honey,  owing  to  so  much  rain 
during  the  proper  season.  I  started 
Vith    8    vp.ry    weak    colonies    in   the 


spring,  and  I  have  had  2  natural 
swarms,  and  have  taken  only  about 
1.50  pounds  of  extracted  honey,  and 
that  came  from  3  colonies  ;  the  others 
had  just  built  up  to  strong  colonies 
when  the  rains  set  in.  The  agricul- 
tural interest  has  suffered  also  in 
many  ways.  I  like  the  American 
PiKE  Journal  better  than  any  of  the 
periodicals  that  I  have  seen  on  api- 
culture, and  think  it  the  best  and 
cheapest  bee-literature  obtainable, 
especially  for  beginners.  The  Query 
Department  alone  is  worth  many 
times  the  cost  of  the  i)aper. 

Good  Report.— Fayette  Lee,  Cokato, 
O  Minn.,  on  Aug.  23, 1886,  writes  : 

Bees  are  in  fine  condition.  I  have 
already  obtained  4,400  pounds  of 
honey,  and  the  fall  crop  to  come  yet, 
and  it  promises  to  be  good.  The 
upper  stories  are  full  of  honey.  My 
bees  have  been  swarming  since  June, 
from  1  to  8  swarms  a  day.  1  returned 
75  swarms.  Basswood  was  only  half 
a  crop.  I  took  84  pounds  of  comb 
honey  from  one  new  colony,  and  they 
tilled  a  lO-frame  hive.  I  have  144  of 
the  heaviest  colonies  I  ever  saw. 


Drouth  and  Fires  in  Michigan.— 
L.  Reed,  Orono.Q  Mich.,  on  Aug.  19, 
1886,  writes  : 

We  have  had  a  very  dry  season, 
having  had  scarcely  any  rain  since 
June  I,  and  still  the  drouth  continues. 
Bees  have  done  a  great  deal  better 
than  I  expected  ;  some  colonies  have 
stored  90  pounds  of  surplus  in  one- 
pound  sections,  and  some  have  stored 
no  surplus  at  all.  I  had  but  very  few 
swarms.  The  bees  seem  to  be  storing 
some  honey  now,  and  for  the  life  of 
me  I  cannot  see  what  they  are  getting 
it  from.  Every  thing  is  dried  up ;  the 
fruit  trees  are  dying.  I  went  through 
my  yard  and  lifted  all  the  hives,  and 
they  are  very  heavy.  I  shall  not  have 
to  feed.  The  raspberry,  one  of  our 
best  honey  plants,  is  mostly  destroyed 
by  fire.  Almost  one  half  of  the  coun- 
try is  burned  over,  and  fires  are  still 
raging.  Some  farmers  have  produced 
scarcely  enough  to  keep  one  cow  over 
winter. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


Season  of  1886.— Robt.  A.  Vance, 
New  Hamburg,  Out.,  on  Aug.  16, 
1886,  writes  : 

This  has  been  a  very  poor  season 
for  bees.  The  spring  was  very  cold. 
They  got  some  maple  honey,  and 
fruit  bloom  was  very  poor.  White 
clover  bloomed  well,  but  the  nights 
were  cold  and  the  days  very  warm 
and  dry.  The  basswood  was  a  fail- 
ure ;  there  was  a  tree  here  and  there 
that  bloomed.  There  is  very  little 
goldenrod  in  this  part,  as  it  grows  on 
low,  swampy  land  here.  The  Bee 
JounNAL  is  a  welcome  messenger 
every  week. 


^"  The  annual  meetlnc  of  the  Western  Bee- 
Keepers'  ABBOCiatlon  will  be  held  lu  Pythian  Hall 
(11th  &  Main  Sts.),  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Oct_ 
27—20.  1886.  P.  Bai.dwix.  Sec. 


Office  ot  the  American  Bke  Journal, 
Monday,  7  a.  m..  Aug.  30,  1886. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

cnicAOo. 

HONEY.— It  continues  to  arrive  very  freely. 
The  demand  is  liuht  and  sales  are  made  chiefly  at 
12'«jI:jc.  Extruded  is  also  quiet  with  prices  un- 
changed. i;'(&7c. 

BKKSWA.\,-It  Is  easier,  and  2:ic.  is  about  all 
will  bring. 

K.  A.  BCTBNETT.  161  South  Water  8t, 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.  —  The  present  quotations  are  as 
follows  :  Fancy  white  como  In  1-lb.  sections,  10® 
12c.  ;  fancy  white  comb  in  2-lb.  sections,  Sioiioc  ; 
buckwheat  in  1  and  2-lb. sections,  ^iSiHc  ;  extracted 
white  clover,  6c;  extracted,  California,  4?^@5c ; 
extracted.  Southern,  per  gallon,  45  to  55c. 
BEESWAX.— 23  to  28c. 

MCCAUL  &  HILDBETH  BROS..  34  Hudson  St. 

BOSTON. 
UONE  Y.— One- lb.  sections,  white  clover.  1 3®15o ; 
2-pound  sections,  1 1(*l3c.    Extracted,  6(a8c. 
BEBSWAX.-25  cts.  per  lb. 

Blake  &  kipley.  57  Chatham  Street. 

DETROIT. 
HONEY.- The  market   Is  improving.    The   de- 
mand la  better  and  the  prices  are  also  improved. 
Best  comb  in  l-pound  sections  hrings  14fai5c. 
BEBSWA.Y.- c  irm  at  23c.  for  fair  quality. 

M.  il.  HUNT..  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

CINCINNATI. 
HONEY.— Demand  is  slow  for  all  kinds  and 
shapes  of  honey.  Prices  of  extracted  honey 
range  between  3'.t@~c..  according  to  quality  ;  and 
choice  comb  honey  brings  14@15c.  in  a  johbing 
way.  ,     „  . 

BEESWAX.— Demand  is  good  and  arrivals  fair. 
We  pay  200.  for  good  yellow. 

C.  F.  MCTTH  &  Sox.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CLBVKLAND. 
HONEY.— The  demand  for  honey  is  not  very 
lively  at  present,  but  prices  are  steady.  Choice 
new  honev  in  1-lb.  sections  is  selling  at  He;  2-Ibs. 
12^  13c.  Old  honey  is  very  dull  at  10[&12c.  Ex- 
tracted. 6i^'7c. 
BEBSWAX.-2.5c. 

A.  C.  KENDTL,  1 15  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  active  and  sales  of  the 
comb  are  large.  Extracted  la  firm  with  no  stock 
in  the  city.  We  quote  :  One-pound  sections  of 
white  clover,  l3(!i'14c.;  dark  l-lbs..  ll'3.12c.;  2-lb8., 
ll@12c.;  dark  2-lbs.,  8(fl.loc.;  2-lb.  Calit.  white 
sage,  lOfa- lie. :  dark  2-Ibs.,  rt(!*Oc.  Extracted  white 
clover.  7(SSc.;  dark,  4!^Si5>^c.;  Calif,  white  sage, 
5}^(afic.;  dark,  4}^("<i(.^c. 

BBB8WAX.-2ll®22c. 

Clemons.Cloon  &  Co.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  fairly  supplied  with 
honey,  trade  is  dull,  prices  depressed,  and  the  out- 
look is  for  a  large  production.  Already  some  l8 
being  perldled  about  tlie  city  by  the  producers 
themselves,  demoralizing  the  prices,  which  should 
not  be  done.  We  quote  :  Choice  white  in  l-pound 
sections,  Ui9l5c.;  2-lbs.  13®1.5c.  Dark  honey  not 
wanted.  Extracted,  white,  in  barrels  and  keea,  5® 
7c  ;  in  tin  cans,  l)ia,8c.:  dark  in  barrels  or  keg8,4@6. 

BEESWAX.-25C.  

A.  V.  BISHOP.  142  W.  Water  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— It  has  been  extensively  handled  the 
last  week,  and  prices  are  firmer.  The  supplies  of 
choice  honey  are  by  no  means  excessive  In  this 
city,  and  all  lots  of  choice  extracted  honey  find 
ready  buyers  at  about  4c.  Owners  are  reserved 
and  refuse  to  sell  under  4c.  In  the  country,  as  prices 
seem  low.  We  quote  3)fiS4c.  for  extracted  honey, 
and  7(<i9c.  for  comb  honey,  according  to  quality. 

BEESWAX.— It  finds  buyers  at  lower  prices— 20 
to  22c.  for  choice.  _     .    „ 

SCHACHT  &  I.EMCKE.  122-124  DavIs  St. 

HONEY.— Prices  are  so  low  that  honey-pro- 
ducers are  holding  back  their  product :  slill  the 
market  ia  well  supplied.  We  quote  :  Comb,  ex- 
tra white.  8^i5iloc.  ;  off  grades.  K)4(S.7iic.  Ex- 
tracted,white,  4@4i4c. ;  amber,  3>4®3aic. ;  dark.  3c. 

BEESWAX. -22m5l23c.  

O.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  423  Front  Street. 

ST.  LOUIS. 
HONEY.— Choice  comb,  10®12Hc.;  latter  price 
is  for  choice  white  clover.  Strained,  In  barrels, 
3K®4c.  Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  InNo.  1 
packages.  M  advance  on  above  prices.  Extracted 
in  barrels. 4^(<^5H>.;  In  can8ti@7c. 
BBBSW  AX.-Flrm  at  22c  for  prime. 

D  O.  TDTT  &  CO..  Commercial  8t. 
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flpxcial  Notices, 


^ 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
U)  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing  to  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
{some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name: 
many  others  having  no  Post-OfBce,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


Dr.  Miller's  Book,  "A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Bee  JouknjIl,  for  one 
year,  we  will  club  for  $1.50. 


A  Ne¥»  Crate  to  hold  one  dozen  one-pound 
sections  of  honey.— It  has  a  strip  of  glass  on 
each  side,  to  allow  the  honey  to  be  seen.  It 
Is  a  light  and  attractive  package.  As  it  holds 
but  one  tier  of  sections,  no  damage  from  the 
drippings  from  an  upper  tier  can  occur.  We 
can  furnish  the  material,  ready  to  nail,  for 
9  cts.  per  crate.    Glass  13ic.  per  light,  extra. 


Bees  for  Sale.— We  offer  to  sell  a  few 
strong  coloniesof  Italian  bees,  in  ten-frame 
Simplicity  hives,  at  $6.00  each. 


Red  Labels  for  one-pound  pails  of 
honey,  size  3xi\i  inches.  —  We  have  just 
gotten  up  a  lot  of  these  Labels,  and  can 
supply  them  at  the  following  prices  :  100 
for  $1.00  ;  250  forSl..jO  ;  500  for  $2.00  ;  1,000 
for  $:'.00 ;  all  with  name  and  address  of 
apiarist  printed  on  them— by  mail,  postpaid. 


Yncca  Brnslies  are  employed  for  re- 
moving bees  from  the  combs.  They  are  a 
soft,  vegetable  flher,  and  do  not  irritate  the 
bees.  As  each  separate  fiber  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  handle  as  well  as  the 
brush,  they  are  almost  indestructable. 
When  they  become  sticky  with  honey,  they 
can  be  washed,  and  when  dry,  are  as  good 
as  ever.  The  low  price  at  which  they  are 
sold,  enables  any  bee-keeper  to  have  six  or 
more  of  them,  so  as  to  always  have  one 
handy.  We  can  supply  them  at  5  cents 
each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if  sent  by  mail, 
add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 


System  and  Success. 

^^  All  who  intend  to  be  systematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
the  prices  are  reduced,  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages)  $1  00 

'•    100  colonies  (220  pages)  125 

"     200  colonies  (420  pages)  1  50 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers, 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 


Siniiitiiis'  Noii«S\variiiiiij2:  Systeiu  is 

the  title  of  a  new  English  bee-book.  The 
author  claims  that  it  will  inaugurate  a  "  new 
era  in  modern  bee-keeping,"  and  states  that 
"it  is  based  upon  purelj'  natural  principles, 
and  is  the  only  system  that  can  ever  be 
relied  upon,  because  no  other  condition 
exists  in  the  economy  of  the  hive  that  can 
be  applied  to  bring  about  the  desired  result 
— a  total  absence  of  any  desire  to  swarm." 
It  contains  64  pages  ;  is  well  printed  aod 
illustrated.  Price  50  cents.  It  can  now  be 
obtained  at  this  office. 


When  Renewing:  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bek 
Journal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bee  Jouhnal  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subsci-iptions — with  $4.00— 
direct  to  this  otlice.  It  will  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


i^~  Sweet  CloTer,  or  Melilotus  Alba,  is 
almost  the  only  resource  for  honey  now, 
on  account  of  the  late  severe  July  drouth. 
If  the  seed  is  planted  in  September,  it  will 
come  up  this  Fall  and  bloom  ne.xt  year,  in 
its  second  season. 

We  have  a  large  lot  of  this  seed  on  hand, 
and  offer  it  at  the  following  Reduced 
Prices,  by  express  or  freight : 

One  pound $0  20 

"    peck— 151bs 2  25 

"   bushel— 00  lbs 7  00 

"    sack— 80  lbs 8  00 

It  will  pay  to  buy  it  by  the  sack  and  sell  it 
again  in  smaller  quantities. 

1^~  If  you  want  a  chance  to  make  some 
money,  and  provide  pasturage  for  the  bees 
during  the  Fall  months,  this  is  your  oppor- 
tunity I 


Italian  Queens.— We  have  a  few  un- 
tested queens  which  we  can  send  by  return 
mail.  Three  for  $2.75  ;  six  for  $5.00  ;  twelve 
for  $0.00.    For  Tested,  double  the  prices. 


When  Marketing  Extracted  Honey, 

t  is  a  sad  blunder  to  use  barrels  holding 
from  .300  to  500  pounds— the.v  are  too  large 
ito  be  desirable  for  the  trade,  too  bulky  to  be 
handled  with  care  in  transportation,  and  too 
dear  to  be  lucrative  to  the  producer,  for 
honey  put  up  in  such  large  barrels  is  subject 
to  a  discount  of  one  cent  per  pound,  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it  without 
repacking  and  dividing  into  smaller  lots. 


QUEENS  for  SALE  or  EXCHANGE. 

"  Jerseyville.  Ills..  Julv  23.  I88fi.— Mr.  James  T 
Wiigon  :  Dear  Sir-The5o  Italiao  Queens  that  I 
bought  of  you  last  year  were  all  purely  mated 
except  une.  The  most  of  them  were  Choice 
Queens,  and  just  as  good  as  higher  priced  ones, 
for  general  purposes.— E.  Armstrony." 

OneQneen.VGc;  u  for  |;4.ihi.  Will  work  as  well 
on  red  clover  as  anybody's  Queens.  I  will  ex- 
change Queens  for  Uoney,  Alsike  Clover  Seed  or 
Poland-China  Hogs. 

1^^  Atl  Queens  sent  by  Return  Mail,  unless 
notified  to  the  contrary.    Address. 

35Alt     J.  T.  WILSON,  Nicholasville,  Ky. 


THE  CHAPMAN  HQNEY-PLANT. 

IT  has  not  been  my  aim  to  say  much  about,  or 
offer  any  seed  oT  my  Hor.ev-Pljint  for  sale,  till 
after  the  rep<^irt  of  tlie  cnmmittee  appointed  by 
the  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  ^uciety  to 
examine  and  detfrruine  its  value  as  a  Honey- 
Plant.  The  committee  met  at  my  place  on  July  28 
(all  but  Mr.  Manum.  of  Vt.,  who  was  prevented 
by  unforeseen  circumstances).  The  committee 
present  was  A.  I  Root,  of  Medina,  ().,  L.  C.  hoot, 
of  Mohawk,  N. -V-.and  N.W.Meljain,  of  Aurora, 
Ills.  They  will  reprtrt  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  at  Indianapolis,  Ind..  <  ct.  12—14,  1SS6. 
Since  the  meeting  of  the  committee  at  my  place, 
members  of  it  have  written  so  favorably  of  the 
Plant  in  the  bee-papers  that  I  have  received  a 
large  number  of  letters  of  Inquiry,  requiring 
much  of  my  time  to  answe-r.  I  now  wish  to  say  thaV 
I  have  no  seed  but  the  present  season's  growth, 
which  will  not  be  ready  1 1  send  out  until  about 
Oct.  20.  After  the  repnrt  of  the  committee  at 
Indianapolis,  I  will  advertise  the  seed  for  sale  in 
all  the  leading  bee-papers.  It  will  be  sold  in  half- 
ounce,  ounce,  I'-tiunce  and  four^-ounce  packages. 
The  prices  will  then  be  determined. 


35  A  It 


VERSAILLES,  Catt.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Dadant'sFoundatiou  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  8e«  Advertisement  In  another  column. 


THE  HORSE, 

Ey  B.  J.  KENDALL,  M.  D. 

A  TKEATISK  giving  an  index  of  diseaaeB, 
and  the  symptoms  ;  cause  and  treatment  of  each,  ft 
table  giving  all  the  principal  drugs  used  for  the 
horse,  with  the  ordinary  dose,  effects  and  antidote 
when  a  poison  ;  a  table  with  an  engraving  of  the 
horse's  teeth  at  different  ages,  with  rules  for  telling 
the  age  of  the  h.  .rse  :  a  valuable  col  lection  of  re- 
cipes, and  much  valuable  information. 

Price  86  cent*— in  English  or  German. 
THOS.  <i.  INKU'MAN  A:  SON, 
923  &  ^-2')  West  Madison  Street       CHICAGO,  ILJu- 


Dadaiit'sFoundatioii  Factory,  wholesale 

and  letail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


BEE  HiTes  and  Sections  —Send  to  HEKR  & 
BEULE,  manufacturers,  Beaver  Dam,\Vis..for 
price  lists.    Good  materials.    J..ow  prices.      UiA26t 


BEESWAX. 

We  pay  SOc.  per  lb.,  delivered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mistakes,  tne  shipper's  name 
should  always  be  on  each  package. 

TH08.  O.  JVE^^'MAN  A  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  ILL- 


FLAT  - KOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

^g.__^^^j^  high  side-wslls.4  to  16  square  feet  to 
(i^^^^^^  tbe  pound.  Circular  and  samples  freet' 

fe^>S^^'^  J.  VAN  DHUSEN  &  SONS, 

fi^^M^  S-^tle  Manufacturers, 

a— .iTTit,  -^  Sprout  Brook,  Mont.  rift.  V,  V, 


f3^  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  In 
Ypallantl.  Mich.,  on  Dec.  1  and  2.  1886. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  S«. 


THE  AMERICAN  APIGULTURIST 

SENT  one  year,  and  a  Tesled  ItaliaU' 
<lueeii,  to  each  snUscribcr— all  for  $1..5(X 
Sample  copies  free,     .\ddress, 
SOAtf     HENRY  ALLEY,  Wenham,  Mass. 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOIKNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPER'S  ADVISER. 

The  British  Bee  Joitunai.  is  published  every 
Week,  at  Ten  ShilJinKS  and  lnd.  per  annum,  and 
contains  the  best  practical  information  for  th& 
time  beinp,  stit^wine  what  to  do.  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Ksq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  one  .year,  for  tC.75. 
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Prices  Reduced. 

THE  "BOSS"  ONE-PIECE 

SECTIONS. 


Patented  June  28, 1881 . 


WE    liave  KKDlfCED    the  PRICES 
on  Oi;o-Picce  Sections  as  follows  : 


Oiie-Poiind     Sections^ 

In  lots  ol 
500  to  3,000,  f  1,000, 


$4.00 


For  largrer  orders  write  for  prices.  _^ 

J.  FORNCROOK  &  CO., 

f  Watertown.  Wis.,  April  15,  1888. 


^"Thoe.  G.  Newman  &  Son,  of  Chicago,  sell 
the  one-piece  Sections  manufactured  by  us. 

FrlendH,  if  you  are  In  any  wav  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  a  sample  copy  of  the 
Senil-Moiithly  GleanlnicB  In   Bee-Cultnre* 

with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improve* 
xnents  In  IIIvi'h,  Honey  Rxtriictom,  Comb 
Fonndntion, Section  Honey  lSoxe8,all  books- 
and  journals,  and  everything  pertaininp  to  Bee 
Culture.  Nothing  Pat enUd.  Simply  send  your  ad 
'dress  written  plainly,  to 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


HEAD-QUARTERS  IN  THE  SOUTH 


For  the  manufacture  of 


Bee  Keepers'  Supplies 

Dunham   and   Root   Foundation  a  specialty. 
Italian  Queens  and  Bees  from  March  to  November. 

pr"8end  fiT  my  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
.■iCtf   PAUL  I^.  VIAL.L.ON,  Bayou  Goula,  La. 


THE 


CenterTable. 

Literary  and  Educational. 


A  CRISP  and  charming-  Monthly.  Well 
edited,  clearly  printed,  and  pleasing-ly 
illustrated.  PriKC  Oontribiitioiis.  Send 
stamp  for  sample,  or  better  still  send  fifty 
cents  and  pet  the  paper  for  one  year.  You 
will  be  amply  repaid.    Address, 

DUGALD  McKILLOP. 

31C6t  152  John  St.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  COMB  HONEY, 

AN  ILLISTKATED  PAMPHIET 
just  out,  by  Oliver  foster,  describing 
improvements  in  methods  resulting  from  10 
years'  practical  woik  and  extensive  experi- 
ment.   Price,  5  centn. 

Also,  send  for  Free  Circular  of  Italian  Bees 
and  Queens,  bred  for  Honey  and  for  Sale. 
The  '•  Adjustable"  Honey-Case,  and  other 
Standard  Supplies  tor  the  Apiary. 

Address,  OliIVER  FOSTER, 
ClCtt  MT.  VEIINON,  Linn  Co.,  IOWA. 


in  1864. 

WHOLESALE 
AND 

RETAIL. 


Y\T1f1  Establislied 

BEE-SUPPLIES 

WE  have  the  largest  steam-power  shops  In  the 
West,  exclusively  u8(/d  to  malie  everything 
needed  in  tlie  Apiary,  of  practical  construction 
and  attlie  lowest  i-rice.s.  Italian  Bees, Queens, 
12  styles  of  Hives,  Hections,  H<^.ney-»Cxtractora 
Bee-Smokers,  Feeders,  Comb  Foundation,  and 
everything  used  by  bee-keepers  always  on  hand. 
Illastrated  Catalogue  free  to  all.  Address, 
31-35-39         JB.  Kretchmcr,  Cobure,  Iowa. 


ATTENTION,  BEE-KEEPERS  !  ! 

"VfOW  is  tiK'  time  to  Italianize  Cheap 
-L^  Httving- all  inj' onlers  tilled  to  date,  will 
sell  Fine  Queens  I'rom  my  well-known 
Strains,  at  the  following-  very  low  rates  :  1 
Queen,  80  cts.;  tJ  Queens.  $4.50;  1:2  Queens, 
$8.00;  1  Tested  Queen,  $1.50;  G  Tested.  $8; 
1  Seleet  Tested  Queen.  $'2.00.  Safe  arrival 
of  all  Queens  f^uaranteed.  and  Queens  sent 
by  return  mail.  Addn-ss.Wiii.  W.  TAKY, 
;i2Atr  COLERAINE,  MASS. 


Grolden  Italians. 

WAURANTEO  Queens  75  cts.  each  ; 
per  dozen.  $8.00.  All  Queens  sent  out 
prior  to  Aug-.  10  will  be  reared  from  cells 
built  by  natural  swarming.  Queens  shipped 
ue.vt  day  after  receiving- order,  if  so  desired. 
Should  any  prove  to  have  mismated,  they 
will  be  replaced  with  a  nice  Tested  Queen  of 
18S()  rearing.    Address, 

JAMES  WOOD,  North  Frescott,  Mass. 

^OAtiOt 


I  I  New  Booli  of  Fancy  Works  with  lOO 
y  Illuslratjnns.  l^O  New  Stitches,  lO 


IULiJu  ■  Special  Offers.  200  Picture  Bulletin 
4!Scol.  8torv-paper,all  lor  4:C  postage 
Kntlonal  Bazar,  "7  W  Broadnvayt  N.  X. 


BARNES'  FOOT-PQWER  MACHINERY. 

Read  what  J.  I.  Parent, of 

Chahlton.  N.V.,8aya— "We 
cut  with  one  of  your  Com- 
bined Machines,  last  winter, 
r.o  fhaff  hires  with  7- in.  cap, 
KHi  honey-racka,  5(h»  broad 
frnnies,  '2,0(>0  honey-boxes 
and  a  great  deal  of  other 
work.  This  winter  we  have 
double  the  amount  of  bee- 
hives, etc..  to  make  and  we 
expect  to  do  it  with  this  Saw. 
It  will  do  all  you  say  itwill." 
Catalogue  and  Price  -  List 
Free.  Address,  W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES, 
4.'iCtf  No.  484  Ruby  St..  Rockford,  HI. 


BEES,  QUEENS, 

APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


First-Class  Goods  at  Low  Prices. 


A  FINE  LOT  OF  ITAI^IAN  REES 

For  Sale  C'lieap. 


Send  Postal  Card  for  Illustrated  Circular 
and  Price-List. 

i:iDtf  HARTFORD,  WIS. 


Dadant's  FoiindationFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


White  Poplar  Sections 

We  make  the  tJnest  Honey-Sections  in  the  World 
and  make  no  exceptions.  G.  M.  Doolittle  says  : 
"The  last  sections  are  just  complete."  James 
Heddon-"Tliey  excol  everything  in  the  line  of 
perfect  workmanship."  Prof.  N.  W.McLain— "The 
sections  excel  anything  I  have  seen  heretofore." 
J.  B.  Mason—"  Have  received  samples  from  all 
manufacturers  who  advertise  in  the  bee-papers.  I 
must  say  tliis  is  by  far  the  nicest  section  1  have 
ever  seen."  Jno.  L.  Janeway—"  They  seem  perfec- 
tion itself  so  far  as  human  workmanship  can  go." 
Sample  for  2-cent  stamp.  Price-List  oi  Sections, 
Hives.  Syrio-Albino  Queens  and  Bees,  and  other 
Apiarian  Supplies,  free. 

Address.    BR.  O.  I...  TINKER, 

■J7D4t  NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  OHIO 


■  •K,KF,P£RS.  before  ordertngyonr 

APIARIAN  SUPPLIES, 


BEE 

mW  ■■  niSend  for  our  large  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue, sent  free  to  any  address. 
29-33-37  E.  KIIETCUMER.  Coburg,  lowa. 


Dadant'sFoniidatioiiFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 


TEN  VALUABLE  BOOKS  FREE!! 

The  Publishers  of  City  and  Country,  a  twenty-eigbt  jitige  pnblication  coDtaining  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
iilu=;trations  in  tach  issuo,  in  ord^T  to  increase  its  circulation,  make  the  following  unparalleled  offer  for  the  next  few 
weeks  :  To  everyone  who  will  remit  by  Postal  Note  the  amount  of  the  rcRulnr  yearly  Bubscription— fiflv  cents— they 
will  send  postpaid  any  ten  of  the  books  in  the  list  below  and  City  and  Country  for'one  year.  These  books  are  published 
in  neat  pamphlet  form,  nnny  of  them  handsomely  illustrated,  and  all  are  printed  from  good  type  upon  good 
paper.  They  treat  of  a  great  variety  of  sulijectg,  and  we  think  that  bo  one  can  examine  the  11^1  without  finding 
therein  many  thi  t  he  or  she  would  like  to  posseae.  Id  oloth-bound  form  these  books  would  cost  $1.00  each.  Each 
book  is  complete  in  itself. 


1.  The  Widow  Tli-dott  Pnpem.  ThU  is  the  boo* 
over  whii-'h  your  grau  linothira  laughed  till  they  cried,  and 
il  is  just  as  fuuiiy  to-day  a'*  it   ever  was. 

2.  Winter  Evenlnff  IteoreatlonB,  a  large  collection 
of  Ac  tin  ii;  I'liarades.  Tah  le:iu\.  Games,  Puzzles,  etc.,  for  so- 
cial gatherlng<),  private  theatricals,  and  evenings  at  home; 
lllusirat<;d. 

3.  Back  to  tho  Old  Home.  A  Novel.  By  Mary 
Cecil  Hay.  author  of  "  Hidden   Periln."  etc. 

i.  DlaloKiieAt  Koeltatlann  and  Kendlnfrn,  a  large 
and  choice  collectiuu  firr  school  e\liibilioQs  and  public  and 
private  entert:iinm<.'nts). 

5.  The  Htandard  Letter  M'riter  for  Ladles  and 
Gentlern'-n,  a  corapli;t«  tjiiilt;  to  correspoudcnce.  giving  plain 
direction-t  tor  the  composition  of  letters  of  every  kind,  with 
innumeraid'-  forms  and  e.^cainp  lc«. 

6.  The  Frozen  Dep3>.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins, 
author  of"  The  Woman  in  W  bite."  etc. 

7.  lied  Court  Farm.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs,  Henry 
Wood,  .luthor  of  "Kaat  Lviiue,"  etc. 

8.  The  Lady  of  tho  Lake.  By  Sir  Walter  Srott. 
"  The  Lady  of  the  Lalto  '  is  a  romance  in  verse,  and  of  all 
the  worka  of  .Scott  now^  ia  more  beautiful  than  thl'^. 

9.  In  Oupld^  Net.  A  Noiel.  By  the  author  of  "  Dora 
Thorni-  ■■ 

K).  Amo«  Barton.  A  Novtl.  Bv  George  Eliot,  author 
of"  Ad^ni  lii.'di-,"  ■■I'lir'  Mill  on  the  ni-i--3,  '  etc. 

11-  Lady  Gwendolliic*H  l^rcam.  A  Novel.  By  the 
author  of  "  D'lra  Thir.iiL-  "■  vb'. 

12.  The  Mystery  of  tlie  Holly  Tree.  A  Novel. 
By  the  XuiIk*- of '■  Dnri   Thoru.-. ' 

13.  The  Uudffetot'  Wit,  Humor  and  Fun«  a  large 
coUectiju  of  the  funny  etori"fl,  sketches,  anecdotes,  poems 
and  jokes  that  have  ber-a  written  for  some  years;  illusirateil. 

14.  John  ICowerhnnk'n  Wife.  A  Novel.  By  Miss 
Uulock,  author  of  ".lotm   tlulifax,  Gentleman,"  etc. 

15.  The  Cray  Woman.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Gaskcll, 
author  of  "  Mriry  narton,"  etc. 

16.  Sixteen  Complete  Stories  by  Popnlar  Aufbors, 
embracing  love,  iiutiiuruiis  and  di-lective  etorics,  storiea  ol 
society  life,  of  adventure,  of  railway  life,  etc,  all  very  in- 
teresting. 

17.  Jasper  Dnne>8eoret>  A  Novel.  By  Misa  M.  E. 
Braddiin,  author  nf"  Aurora  rioyd."  etc. 

IS.  Fancy  Work  for  Homo  Adornment^  an  entirely 
new  work  upon  this  subject,  oontaiiiiug  easy  and  prai:ticalin- 
fltrnotions  for  making  fancy  baaUet?,  wall  pockets,  brackets, 
needle  work,  embroidery,  etc.,  etc.,  profusely  and  eicgantly 
illustrated. 

'\  Grlmm*i4  Fnlry  Stories  for  the  Youufl*.  The 
uiiest  coUeoiidu  of  fairy  fitorles  ever  published.  The  chil- 
dren will    bo  delighteil  with  them. 

20.  Manual  of  EtiQuette  for  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  a 
gnlde  to  jiollteness  and  good  breeding,  giving  the  rules  of 
modern  etiauette  for  all  occasions. 


21.  UNofiil  K-nowieolipo  Tor  the  Million,  a  handy 
book  of  uHefiil  luformation  for  all,  upon  many  and  varifua 
subjects;  illustrated. 

22.  The  Home  Cook  Book  and  Family  Phjsl- 
elan,  containing  hundreds  of  excellent  cooking  recipes 
and  hints  to  hous''?ki'eperfl,  also  telling  how  to  cure  all  com- 
mon  ailment's  by  simid.' home  remedies. 

2:}.  Manners  and  Customs  In  Far  Away  Lands,  a 
very  intercsiiiig  and  iustructivo  book  of  travels,  describing 
the  peculiar  life,  habits,  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
of  foreign  counLries,  illustrated. 

21.  Cft  Popular  Biillads.  Same  size  as  sheet  music. 
All  the  old  and  new  soags. 

2o.  Culled  Bnek.  A  Novel.  By  Hugh  Conway,  au- 
thor of  "  Dark  Havs."  etc. 

26.  At  tho  World's  Mercy.  A  Novel.  By  Florence 
Warden,  authir  of  '•  Tlie   House  on  the  Martih."  etc. 

27.  Mildred  Trevanlon.  A  Novel.  By  "TheDuchesa,"' 
author  of  "  Mul'v  Mawn."  etc. 

23.  Dark  Davs.  A  Novel.  By  Hugh  Conway,  author 
of  Called  Back."  etc. 

29.  Shadows  on  the  Snow.  A  Novel.  By  B.  L.  Far- 
jcoti,  author  of"  Bn-ad-an  drhceHc-and-Kis.ses,"  etc. 

3D.  Leollne.  A  XovpI.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay,  author  of 
"Brenda  Yorke,  "  etc. 

31.  Gitbrlorn  Marrlaffc.  A  Novel.  By  Wilklc  Collins, 
author  of"  No  Nami-,"  pt<:. 

32.  Kenplnir  the  Whirlwind.  A  Novel.  By  Mary 
Cecil  Hay,  author  of  '   Old  Middleton'^  Money,"  etc. 

33.  Oiidlcy  Cnrleon.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Brnd- 
don,  author  of  •■  l,:id7   Andley's  Secret,"  etc. 

34.  A  Golden  Dawn.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of 
"  Dora  Thirrit:,*  etc. 

35.  Valerle'n  Fnf^?.  A  Noiel.  By  Mrs.  Alexander,  aa- 
thor  of  ■'  The  Wooing  O't,"  etc. 

38,  Stflter  Kose.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  author  ol 
"The  Woman  in  White."  etc. 

37.  Anne.  A  Novel.  By  Mra.  Henry  Wood,  author  of 
"  Ra.st  Lynne.' 

38.  The  Laurel  TSnuh.  A  NoveL  By  Miss  Mulock, 
author  of  ■'  .John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  ete. 

39.  Robinson  Crusoe.  -^  thrilling  narrative  by  Oao- 
iel  De  Foe,  describing  tho  adventures  of  a  castaway  on  oa 
island  in  the  South  Pacifi':  Ocean. 

W.  How  to  .Make  Poultry  Poy.  A  practical  and 
Instructive  aeriifl  of  articles  hv  Mr.  P.  U,  Jacobs,  Poultry 
Editor  of"  The  I'arm  and  Oardiwi." 

*1-  Parlor  Moeli*  and  Chemical  Experiment*,  a 
book  which  tells  how  to  perform  hundred=(  of  amuslnc  tricks 
In  macic  and  Instructive  experiments  with  simple  ai;cnts. 

fi  Gem«  of  the  Poet(*j  'Containing  eiplu  charming 
sek^tiona  from  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Whlttier,  Byron, 
Shilkv,  Moore,  Brvant,  and  others. 

4-3.  Buildlnff  Plans  for  Praetlcal,  Low-oo«t 
Rouses,  a   full   description   and   plans 


_   .  _    Eight  moder« 

bouses,  ranging  iQ.pric«  from  $500  to  $4500. 

t^rJfJI'^'^'t^f'?  "P**"  •■«oeIpt  of  Bubsorlption  price,  the  ten  hooks  you  select  will  be  sent  yon,  postpaid,  and  also  special 
ffV^n  h^«^J'I''*!i/^f''^  ^"1?  ""'**,''''' *^^''*"  P"^««t  with  little  effort,  if  you  choose  to  do  BO.  The  enttre 
UBtof  -43-  books  and  City  and  Country  for  one  year  will  he  Ben(,-all  po'ilpaid-on  receiptof  only  one  dollar      Aooen* 

«i*generou»  offer  ut  once.     Addreaa  tbe  puhUaUwa;  Wlil,  C.  TURNER  &  CO.,  OolumbU3°Ohio.  ^ 
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BEES  and  HONEY, 

OR  THE 

Management  of  an  Apiary  for  Pleasnre 
and  Profit ;  by 

THOMAS    C.    NEWMAN, 

Editor  of  the  American  -Bt-e  Jou  riiaL 

It  contains  230  profusely  illustrated  pages 
is  "  fully  up  with  the  times  "  in  all  the  im- 
provements and  inventions  in  this  rapidly 
develoiiing  pursuit,  and  piesents  the  apiar- 
ist with  evi-rytliing  that  can  aid  in  the 
successful  nianattement  of  the  honey-bee, 
and  at  the  same  tune  produce  the  most 
honey  in  its  best  and  most  attractive  con- 
dition.   Boimd  iu  cloth,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

^~A  litberal  Discount  to  Dealers,  by 
tlie  Dozen  or  Hundred. 

THOS.  G.  NEVOIAN  &  SON, 

933  &  025  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1^  The  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year  and  the  book,  "  Bees  and 
Honey,"  will  be  sent  for  $1,75. 


Vandenort  Foiiiulation  Mill. 

6  Inch,  Price,  $20.00. 

It  makes  the  finest  extra  thin  Foundation  for 
comb  honey.    For  Saie  by 

THOS.  0.  MEWMAN  &  SON, 
923  4  925  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAOO.  ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,  MANXTAt.  OF  THE  APIAKY. 

I3,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

141h  Thou!t:ind  «Tast  Oat! 

10th  Thousand  Sold  in  Just  Four  Months! 

5,000  Sold  Since  May,  1883. 

More  than  i^O  piiges.  and  more  than  50  fine  illus- 
trations were  added  in  tbe  8th  editinn.  Tbe  whole 
work  has  been  thorouKbly  revised,  and  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-keeping.  It  is  certainly 
the  fullest  and  most  scientific  work  treating  of 
bees  In  the  World.  Price,  by  mail, #1.3*5.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J.  COOK.,  Author  and  Publisher, 

lAly  Agricultural  College.Mich. 


GLASS  PAILS 


HOW  to  WINTER  BEES. 

THE  October  number  of  the  American 
Aplcullurist  will  contain  essays  ou 
"AVinteriiiii"  Kees,"  from  tlie  pens  of 
Jaiueti  HeUdon,  <i.  M.  Doolittle,  A.  E. 
Maiium,  Prof.  Cook,  Dr.  Tinker,  .1.  E. 
Pond,  Ira  Barber,  J.  H.  martin,  and 
other  equally  prominent  apiarists.  Every 
bee-keeper  should  secure  a  copy.  For  ten 
cents  in  stamps  this  number  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address  ou  September  2.5.  No  speci- 
men copies  of  this  number  will  be  sent  out. 

Heirular  subscription  price  $1.00  per  year. 
Single  copies  10  ets.  each.  Copies  of  back 
numbers  will  be  sent  free.    Address, 

AMERICAN  APICl;l.TUKIST, 

.S.SAOt  WENHAM,  MASS. 

HTrMPHRBYS' 

HOMEOPATHIC    f%  f% 

SPECIFIC  No.  60 

In  use  30  yprs.     The  only  pnccessful  remedy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weaicness, 

and  Prostration,  frnin  cvpr-work  or  other  causes. 
$1  per  vial,  or  5  vii'ls  and  larpe  vial  powder,  for  $5. 
SOLDBV  DJtuc.'w^r;^.  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price. — ilumxibre^H'  ^ludicmeCo.j  lUD  FulUta  St.)  A.  V, 


FOR  HONEY. 

TlIESi:  Pails  are  made 
of  the  best  quality  of 
clear  flint  glass,  with  a  bail 
and  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
When  tilled  with  honey. the 
attractive  appearance  ol 
these  pails  cannot  be  equal- 
ed by  any  other  style  ot 
package.  They  can  be  used 
for  hi'usehold  purposes  by 
consumers,  after  the  honey 
is  removed,  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-fllled  by 
tbe  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows : 


To  hold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen,  . 
"       2  pounds        "  " 

3 


$1.60 
t&.OO 


THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  935  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Send  75  Cents  ?;; 


for  my  New  Book—"  A 
I'ear  among-  the  Uees  ;" 
114  pages,  cloth  bound.    Address, 

I>K.  C.  €.  MlliLKK, 
20Atf  MAUENGO,  ]LLS. 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smoker, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HOJiE¥-JAKS,  etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON, 

Freeman  <t  Central  Ave..       -        CINCINNATI,  O. 
P.S.— Send  mcfor  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 


The  OrlElnal    1 
BINGHAM      £ 

Bee  Smoker  I 


tt«  a  s  s: 

BINGHAM      a^  x:S7-c_,;:s 


a     — —      O 


a  ■  %- 

z-  2S  z co-got 
"  3«T 


Patented,  1878 


=  I  .--i 

^  aj  "*  ni 


Bingham  &  Hetherington  Uncapping  Knife, 


Patented  May  20, 1879. 

BINOII.Ani  SMOKERS  and  KNIVES 
have    Revolutionized    the   Smoker  and 
Knife  Trade,  and  have  made  bee-keeping-  a 

fileasure  and  a  success.  They  are  the  only 
asting  and  satlsl'actory  Snokers  and 
Knives  now  used  by  experienced  bee-keepers 
in  Europe,  Australia,  Cuba,  and  Ameiica. 
They  are  covered  by  patents,  and  while  they 
are  always  the  best  that  can  be  made,  they 
are  also  the  lowest  priced. 

Prices,  by  mail,  post-paid- 
Doctor  smoker  (wide  shield). .3!4  inch. .$2 00 
Conqueror  6moker(wide  shield)  3       "    ..176 

Large  smoker  (wide  shield) 2'/j    "     ..    150 

E.xtra  smoker  (wide  shield) 2       "     ..125 

Plain  smoker 2       "     ..    100 

Little  Wonder  smoker lU    "    ■■      65 

BiuK^ham  &  Hetherington  Honey  Knife, 

2  inch 115 

TO  SELL  AGAIN,  apply  for  dozen  or  halt- 
dozen  rates.    Address, 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 

15Atf  ABKONIA,  MICH. 


Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 


RIBBON  BADGES. 

We  have  some  ELEGANT 
RIBBON  BADGES,  having 
a  rosette  and  gold  Bee,  for 
bee-keepers'  use  at  Fairs, 
Conventions,  etc.  Price 
50  cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAIV  A;  SON., 

923  &  92.')  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Price,  by  Express,  50  cts.;  by  mail,  05  cts.;  12  in 
the  flat,  and  one  nailed  (13  in  all),  f:i..50  ;  50,  in  the 
flat,  112.00.    Address. 

THOS.  G.  NEIVra.AN  Sc  SON, 
923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MANUFACTORY 

FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others 
with 

HiTes,  Sections,  Shipping-Crates, 
Supers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds.  I  make  a  specialty  of  L  ANOSTROTB 
AND  MODEST  HIVES.  Correspondence  with 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address, 

GEORGE  TAYIiOR, 

nitf  DUNDEE,  Kane  Co.,  ILLS. 


Dadant'sFouiidatiouFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  AdTertisement  In  another  column 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 


Vol,  nil.     SeptMSSe,    No,  36. 


Hundreds  of  dewdrops  to  greet  tlie  dawu, 
Hundreds  of  bees  in  the  purple  clover. 

Hundreds  of  butterflies  on  the  lawn. 
But  only  one  mother,  the  wide  world  over. 


A  Hand-Book  of  Bee-Keeping  for  India 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Douglas. 


To  Raise  Prices  by  individual  effort, 
work  your  home  market  for  all  that  it  is 
worth,  and  ship  as  little  as  possible  to  the 
cities,  so  as  to  avoid  a  "  glut  in  the  market." 


Five  Thousand  new  subscribers  to  the 
Bee  JouBN.'VLis  what  we  have  made  our 
calculations  for  ;  they  will  come  in  clubs 
between  now  and  next  spring:.  Installments 
are  coming  every  day. 


Bird's-Eye  Vieiv  of  Bee-Keeplng.— 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers, 
Jones,  Macpherson  &  Co.,  Beeton,  Ont.,  a 
copy  of  this  little  book.  It  is  written  by 
Kev.  W.  F.  Clarke,  and  contains  60  pages. 
Of  the  contents  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  has  already 
advised  our  readers  on  page  4S7.  It  is 
certainly  new  and  novel,  all  of  i^being  in 
rhyme  ;  as  well  as  "  lively,  entertaining  and 
practical."  It  can  be  obtained  at  this  office 
for  "Jo  cents. 


Round  Trip  Tlcltets  to  tUe  Conveu' 
tion.— As  Manager  of  the  National  Bee- 
Keepers'  Union,  we  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  thelndianapolis  lines  of  railroad 
for  round  trip  tickets  from  Chicago  to 
Indianapolis  and  return  to  Chicago,  good 
from  Monday  to  Saturday,  Oct.  11  to  Ki, 
1886,  for  $7.:iO.  The  fare  one  way  is  $.5.50, 
and  this  is  one  fare  and  one-third.  To  obtain 
these  tickets,  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  a 
certificate  signed  by  Thomas  G.  Newman, 
stating  that  the  bearer  is  entitled  to  the 
reduced  fare.  Now,  do  not  wait  until  you 
come  to  Chicago  to  get  this  certificate,  for 
we  may  have  gone  before  you  come.  Send 
for  the  certificate  at  once  ;  and  it  will  be 
«ent  by  return  mail. 


The  Frograniiiio  tor  the  National  Con- 
vention at  Indianapolis  may  be  found  on 
page  .50.5.  The  Northwestern  of  Chicago, 
tile  Indiana  State  anil  several  other  societies 
are  to  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place  in  a 
union  convention.  The  "  North  American  " 
was  born  there  on  Dec.  21, 1870.  The  report 
of  that  meeting  makes  this  statement : 

Accordingly,  on  Dec.  31,  a  large  number 
of  the  most  prominent  and  enterprising  of 
bee-keepers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
met  in  convention  at  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  Indianapolis,  and  held  si.x 
sessions,  the  last  one  ending  at  midnight  on 
Dec.  22,  1870.  Every  seat  in  the  House  was 
occupied  ;  the  States  represented  being 
Indiana,  Illinois.  Michigan,  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
Kentucky,  Iowa,  New  York,  Tennessee, 
Missouri,  and  Pennsylvania.  Delegates  were 
also  present  from  Utah  and  Canada.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  never  in  the 
history  of  America  has  bee-culture  been 
represented  in  a  convention  by  so  large  an 
assemblage  of  wide-awake,  intelligent  and 
enterprising  bee-keepers. 

Since  then  only  about  sixteen  years  have 
passed  away,  and  almost  all  of  those  who 
were  the  most  active  and  "the  brightest 
lights  "  have  passed  to  "  the  beyond,"  or  are 
awaiting  "the  angel's  message"  announc- 
ing that  their  time  is  up.  But  few  of  those 
whose  names  figured  largel.v  in  the  report 
of  that  meeting,  are  now  actively  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  bee-keeping.  We  maj' 
count  them  on  the  digits  of  one  hand.  Prof. 
A.  J.  Cook,  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke,  and  M.  M. 
Baldridge  are  still  with  us,  but  where  are 
the  rest'? 

Of  those  who  formed  the  committee  to 
prepare  a  constitution,  Aaron  Benedict  and 
Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke  are  the  only  ones  found 
among  **  the  workers"  of  to-day,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract : 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Bohrer,  of  Indiana,  a 
committee  of  one  member  from  each  State 
represented,  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
constitution  and  to  nominate  officers,  viz  : 
Z.  S.  Richardson,  of  Indiana  :  Ezra  Rood,  of 
Michigan  ;  D.  L.  Adair,  of  Kentucky  :  M.  L. 
Dunlap,  of  Illinois  ;  Aaron  Benedict,  of 
Ohio  ;  Adam  Grimm,  of  Wisconsin  ;  Elisha 
Gallup,  of  Jowa  :  Dr.  T.  B.  Hamlin,  of  Ten- 
nessee ;  Robert  Bickf'ord,  of  New  York  ;  W. 
D.  Roberts,  of  Utah  Territory  ;  Daniel  Mc- 
Ilvain,  of  Pennsylvania;  J.  L.  Smith,  of 
Missouri,  and  Wm.  F.  Clarke,  of  Canada. 

When  another  si.xteen  years  shall  have 
passed,  how  many  of  us  will  then  be  known 
among  the  laborers  in  the  pursuit  ?  W^e 
should  "act  well  our  part,"  and  leave  it  to 
history  to  record  the  efBciency  of  the  ser- 
vices %ve  have  rendered. 

To  this  end,  let  us  make  a  general  rally  at 
Indianapolis.  There  are  just  four  weeks  in 
which  to  prepare  to  go,  and  to  lay  out  our 
work  so  as  to  be  able  to  do  it.  Indianapolis 
is  happily  chosen.  It  is  centrally  located, 
and  has  a  complete  net-work  of  railroads, 
so  that  it  is  readily  accessible  from  all  parts 
of  the  compass. 


St.  Louis  Fair.— Wo  acknowledge  a  com- 
plimentary ticket  to  this  Fair,  but  shall  not 
be  able  to  use  it.  The  Fair  opens  Oct,,4  and 
continues  8i.\  days.  Seventy-three  thousand 
dollars  Is  offered  in  cash  premiums,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  e.\hIbitors.  During 
the  entire  week  the  streets  of  the  city  will 
be  illuminated  by  .50,000  gas  jets,  inter- 
mingled with  hundreds  of  calcium,  incan- 
descent and  arc  electric  lights.  On  the  night 
of  the  Tuesday,  Oct.  r,,  the  grand  annual 
nocturnal  pageant  of  the  "Veiled  Prophet," 
comprising  .3.5  floats,  will  be  given,  at  an 
expense  of  thousands  of  dollars.  All  rail- 
road and  steamboat  companies  have  gen- 
erously mad<^  a  rate  of  one  fare  for  the 
round  trip  during  the  entire  week. 


The  Fairs  are  now  being  held,  and  many 
of  our  readers  who  are  going  to  exhibit 
have  sent  to  us  for  sample  copies  of  the  Bee 
Journal  to  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
keep  bees,  and  happen  to  be  at  the  Fairs. 
It  any  others  are  intending  to  exhibit  at  any 
Fair,  please  send  at  once  to  this  office  for  as 
many  "  samples  "  as  you  think  you  can  use 
to  advantage  in  getting  up  a  club.  Do  not 
put  off  sending  for  the  copies  until  time  for 
the  Fair,  get  them  at  once  and  start  the  club, 
finishing  it  up  at  the  fair. 


Colored  Posters  for  putting  up  over 
honey  exhibits  at  Fairs  are  quite  attractive, 
as  well  as  useful.  We  have  prepared  some 
for  the  Bee  Jouu.val,  and  will  send  two  or 
more  free  of  cost  to  any  one  who  will  use 
them,  and  try  to  get  up  a  club. 


The  Illinois  State  Fair  is  now  being 
held  at  the  West-Side  Driving  Park,  Chicago. 
This  is  the  .34th  annual  Fair  of  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  It  lasts  the 
whole  week,  Sept.  6  to  10,  and  is  well 
patronized. 


To  Vice-Presidents — President  H.  D. 
Cutting  desires  the  following  notice  care- 
fully read  : 

All  vice-presidents  of  the  North  American 
Bee-Keepers'  Society  who  cannot  attend  the 
convention  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  12  to 
14,  will  please  make  out  their  reports  and 
send  them  to  the  secretary,  F.  L.  Dougherty 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  It  is  hoped  and  expected 
that  all  vice-presidents  will  report,  that  we 
may  have  a  general  expression  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


The  Texas  "  Bee  Journal "  is  dead,  and 
there  is  another  calling  itself  a  "  Bee  Jour- 
nal "  in  Maine  just  born.  The  latter  is  well 
printed,  and  edited  with  ability— but  why  it 
should  select  the  name  of  "Bee  Journal" 
when  there  are  hundreds  of  other  good 
names,  is  more  than  we  can  explain.  Every 
little  paper  that,  as  Novice  expresses  it, 
"lives  awhile  and  dies  awhile,  and  then 
lives  and  dies  again."  wants  to  name  its 
baby  some  kind  of  a  "  Bee  Journal  ;"  for 
which  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  an  excuse— 
for  this  paper  has  rightly  possessed  that 
name  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


Our  Book  Preiniuiiis.- To  encourage 
all  our  present  readers  to  get  one  or  more 
additional  subscribers  we  will  present  2,5 
cents'  worth  of  books  for  every  new  sub- 
scriber (accompanied  with  $1  for  one  year's 
subscription),  sent  direet  to  this  office.  Thus 
for  five  new  subscribers  with  $.5,  the  getter 
up  of  a  club  gets  $1.25  in  valuable  reading 
matter,  to  be  selected  by  himself  from  our 
list  on  the  second  page  of  this  paper.  It 
will  pay  you  to  devote  a  few  hours  to  the 
interests  of  the  Bek  Joubnai^.  Evei-y  one 
who  keeps  bees  ought  to  take  it.  We  will 
furnish  sample  copies /rcc  in  any  quantity 
to  those  who  intend  to  get  up  clubs.  We 
expect  to  get  5,000  new  subscribers  before 
Jan.  1,  1887. 
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Beplies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


[It  is  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  in  this  Department  in  less  time 
than  one  month.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them ;  get  them  returned,  and  then  find 
space  for  them  in  the  Journal.  If  you  are 
in  a  "hurry"  for  replies,  do  not  ask  for 
them  to  be  inserted  here.— Bd.1 


Rearing  a  Large  liinkr  o[  Workers, 

Query,  No.  301.— What  is  the  best  plan 
to  secure  a  large  number  of   workers  and 
I  force  them  into  the  fields  at  the  beginning 
of  the  honey-fiow  ?— A.  S.,  Ark. 

Slight  speculative  feeding  early  in 
the  season.— Dadant  &  Son. 

Stimulative  feeding  and  good  care 
all  the  year.— A.  J.  Cook. 

I  have  given  my  plans  in  back  vol- 
umes of  the  Bee  Journal.  An 
adequate  answer  would  be  too  lengthy 
for   this    department.— G.   M.  Doo- 

MTTLE. 

Keep  the  best  of  queens,  and  their 
bees  will  go  into  the  fields  when  the 
honey  comes,  without  any  forcing.— 
H.  D.  Cutting. 

If  the  bees  are  wintered  well,  and 
furnished  sufficient  stores,  a  suffi- 
ciently large  number  of  workers  will 
be  the  result,  and  they  will  force 
themselves  into  the  fields,  as  soon  as 
there  is  honey  to  gather.  I  do  not,  as 
a  general  thing,  approve  of  spreading 
the  brood,  changing  the  combs  about, 
etc.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

For  your  latitude  put  your  bees  into 
winter  quarters  with  a  hive  full  of 
bees,  and  from  20  to  30  pounds  of 
stores,  and  then  in  all  probability 
your  colonies  will  be  prepared  for  the 
early  honey-flow.  This  plan  is  pref- 
erable to  that  of  being  all  the  time 
"  tinkering"  with  them  by  feeding.— 
J.  P.  H.  Bbown. 

See  that  your  colonies  have  good 
strong  queens,  good  protection  at  the 
top  of  the  brood-nest,  and  more  im- 
portant than  all.  plenty  of  stores  and 
to  spare,  in  the  early  spring,  and  the 
bees  will  force  themselves  into  the 
fields  when  there  is  anything  for  them 
to  do.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

Use  a  reversible  or  an  interchange- 
able sectional  brood-chamber  not  too 
large,  if  working  for  comb  honey. 
Adjust  the  supers  early.  Reverse  the 
hive  or  interchange  the  sectional 
parts  every  5  or  6  days  in  building  up. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  reversing  or 
interchanging  except  to  rapidly  ex- 
tend the  brood.  Get  the  brood  early 
and  rapidly  by  the  process  of  revers- 
ing, and  we  will  then  be  sure  to  get 
the  honey,  if  any  is  to  be  had.  There 
is  no  use  to  reverse  combs  or  hives 
after  we  have  sufficient  brood  and 
bees.— G.  L.  Tinker. 


The  best  I  know  is  to  use  a  double, 
interchangeable  and  invertible  brood- 
chamber,  with  which,  by  speedy 
manipulation,  we  breed  bees  the 
fastest,  and  when  the  harvest  is  well 
upon  us,  crowd  the  multitude  into  the 
fields  and  sections  by  contraction  by 
simply  removing  one  of  the  brood- 
cases.— James  Heddon. 

Force  the  queen  to  laying  up  to  her 
full  capacity  as  early  as  possible  by 
covering  the  frames  well  with  blank- 
ets to  confine  the  heat  to  the  hive, 
and  also  by  stimulating  as  much  as 
possible,  either  by  feeding  diluted 
honey  or  sugar  syrup,  or  by  uncap- 
ping the  combs  within  the  hive.  As 
it  requires  about  35  to  40  days  for  a 
bee  from  the  egg  to  become  a  forager, 
one  can,  by  knowing  when  the  honey 
season  begins,  know  just  when  to 
start  brood-rearing.  Look  out,  how- 
ever, for  early  swarms. — J.  E.  Pond, 
Jr. 


Preyeiition  of  Increase. 

Query,  No.  302.  —  What  is  the  best 
method  of  preventing  an  increase  of  more 
than  one  from  each  colony  ?— S.  J. 

Placing  the  swarm  on  the  old  stand 
and  giving  it  the  surplus  boxes. — Da- 
dant &  Son. 

Extracting  is  sure ;  Heddon's 
method  is  good ;  and  plenty  of  room 
above  will  usually  suffice.- A.  J. 
Cook. 

The  Heddon  method  of  preventing 
after-swarming  has  worked  well  with 
me.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Divide  the  colony  and  give  a  young 
laying  queen  to  the  queenless  part. — 
J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

Removing  the  old  hive  to  a  new 
location,  and  putting  swarms  on  the 
old  stand  is  generally  successful.  The 
Heddon  plan  may  be  better.— C.  C. 
Miller. 

After  they  have  swarmed  once,  cut 
out  all  queen-cells  and  run  in  a  young 
queen.  If  yon  have  no  young  queens 
on  hand,  leave  one  queen-cell  and 
watch  results.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  believe  the  surest  method  is  to  let 
them  swarm  naturally,  and  prevent 
after-swarms  by  what  is  called  my 
method.  This,  may  be  the  best 
method, all  things  considered. — James 
Heddon. 

In  a  multiplicity  of  opinions,  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  is  the  best.  My 
plan,  and  the  best  for  me,  is  to  make 
my  increase  on  the  nucleus  plan  ;  by 
this  plan  I  can  keep  the  increase  down 
to  less  than  one  swarm  from  each 
colony  without  difficulty. —  J.  E. 
Pond,  Jr. 

In  a  good  honey-flow  it  is  best  to 
let  virgin  queens  run  into  every  hive 
soon  after  casting  a  prime  swarm. 
Second-swarms  will  be  prevented  in 
about  half  the  cases  so  managed.  I 
prefer  to  let  second-swarms  issue,  and 
return  them  after  cutting  out  queen- 
cells  and  selecting  the  queen  of  my 
choice.— G.  L.  Tinker. 


By  taking  the  combs  with  the  few 
adhering  bees,  when  the  swarm  is 
out,  to  a  new  location  and  hiving 
the  swarm  in  the  old  hive  on  the  old 
stand.  In  24  hours  give  a  mature 
queen-cell  or  a  just-hatclied  virgin 
queen  to  the  reduced  old  colony  in  its 
new  location.  This  is  a  modification 
of  the  Heddon  plan,  which  I  prefer 
after  testing  both  for  three  seasons. 

— G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

After  all,  the  cheapest  plan  and  the 
most  sure  plan  is  to  hive  the  swarm 
on  the  old  stand,  reverse  the  entrance 
of  the  old  hive,  placing  it  close  to  the 
new  hive.  Then  on  the  seventh  day 
after  the  swarm  issues,  take  out  all 
tlie  frames  in  the  old  hive  and  shake 
off  nearly  all  the  bees  in  front  of  the 
new  hive,  and  move  the  old  hive  to  a 
new  location  in  the  apiary.  No 
queen-cells  need  be  cut  out.  The 
swarm  will  give  you  the  surplus,  and 
the  old  colony  will  build  up  all  right. 
— G.  W.  Demaree. 


Rearing  Queens  anil  Italianizing. 

Query,  No.  303.— If  you  had  several 
colonies  of  blacks  to  Italianize,  describe  the 
manner  in  which  you  would  rear  and  intro- 
duce queens  ?— Sub.,  Ark. 

Get  good  Italian  queens  in  the 
spring  and  follow  the  directions  of 
the  books.— A.  J.  Cook. 

Perhaps  rear  queens  in  nuclei  and 
unite  the  nuclei  with  black  colonies 
after  destroying  the  queen. — C.  C. 
Miller. 

Rf  ad  some  good  standard  work  on 
bee-keeping.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  have  done  so  in  my  book.— Jambs 
Heddon. 

Methods  of  "queen-rearing"  and 
"  introducing  queens  "  have  been  re- 
peatedly given  in  the  Bee  Journal, 
and  can  be  found  in  the  text-books. 
There  is  not  room  here  for  a  proper 
answer,— W,  Z,  Hutchinson. 

Any  of  the  text-books  (among 
which  I  can  refer  to  "  Bees  and 
Honey "  as  being  among  the  best) 
give  a  full  description  of  the  methods 
by  which  Italianizing  should  be  per- 
formed. The  size  of  the  apiary  other 
than  the  colonies  desired  to  Italianize 
would  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
case ;  the  text-book,  "  Bees  and 
Honey,"  explains  the  matter  fully. — 
J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

If  your  colonies  are  all  black,  your 
best  plan  would  be  to  purchase  pure 
Italian  queeus  either  tested  or  un- 
tested, and  introduce  them.  If  you 
have  a  pure  Italian  queen  to  start 
with,  rear  queen-cells  or  queens  from 
her.  Take  the  precaution  to  allow  no 
drones  to  issue  from  your  black  colo- 
nies, but  breed  all  the  drones  you  can 
from  your  Italians.  The  majority  of 
your  queens  will  purely  mate  if  there 
are  no  black  drones  within  a  radius 
of  three  miles  of  your  apiary.  For 
introducing,  I  prefer  a  cage  with  hii 
open  side  to  be  pressed  into  the  comb. 
—J.  P.  H.  Brown. 
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Rear  queens  by  keeping  the  Italian 
colony  swarming  so  as  to  give  the 
best  of  queens.  Introduce  by  the 
caging  plan,  or  direct  introduction, 
called  the  "  Simmins'  plan," as  is  best 
suited  to  your  previous  knowledge. 
Of  course  the  queens  must  be  ferti- 
lized in  nuclei.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

I  would  rear  the  Italian  queens  in 
nuclei,  and  after  they  begin  to  lay 
eggs  I  would  remove  the  black  queens 
and  introduce  the  Italian  queens  in 
their  places.  I  could  not  describe  the 
proceedings  particularly  here  for  want 
of  space.  Italianizing  can  be  cheaply 
done  by  introducing  queen-cells  from 
pure  Italian  colonies  a  few  days  after 
the  black  queen  has  been  removed, 
but  some  failures  must  be  expected 
when  thus  proceeding,  because  some 
colonies  seem  to  be  "dead  set"  on 
rearing  their  own  queen-cells.— G.  W. 
Demaree. 

If  no  other  black  bees  were  near  I 
should  prefer  to  take  two  Italian  colo- 
nies late  in  the  season,  one  having 
■drones.  Take  out  the  black  queens 
and  cut  out  all  queen-cells  at  the  end 
of  nine  days,  and  give  a  small  piece 
of  comb  with  just  hatching  eggs  from 
the  colony  without  drones.  If  there 
are  a  few  black  drones  left,  they  must 
all  be  killed.  This  plan  never  fails, 
and  is  the  next  best  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  purchase  the  queens  from  a 
queen-breeder.- G.  L.  Tinker.     ' 


Nortli  Afflerican  Bee-Keeners'  Society. 


FRANK   L.  DOUOKEKTY. 


The  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  So- 
ciety will  hold  its  17th  annual  convention 
Oct.  t2,  13  and  14,  1886,  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Pfofflin's  Music  Hall,  82  and  84  North 
Pennsylvania  Street,  one  of  the  most 
pleasantly  situated  halls  in  the  city, 
having  uood  ventilation  and  plenty  ot 
light.  The  Society  head-quarters  will  be 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel,  corner  ot  Wash- 
ington and  Illinois  Streets.  The  regular 
rates  of  this  hotel  are  $3  per  day  ;  special 
rates  for  those  in  attendance  at  the  con- 
vention, f  I..50  per  day. 

The  North  western  Bee-Keepers'  Society, 
the  Indiana  State  Society,  the  Eastern 
Indiana,  with  various  county  and  joint 
societies  will  meet  in  union  with  the 
North  American,  making  it  one  of  the 
most  important  meetings  of  bee-keepers 
ever  held  in  the  country. 

Ever  thine  possible  will  be  done  to 
make  the  meeting  pleasant  and  entertain- 
ing. An  earnest,  cordial  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  all. 

The  following  is  the  programme  for  the 
three  days  : 

FIRST  DAY — TUESDAY. 

Forenoon  Session,  10  a.m.— Convention 
called  to  order.  Address  of  welcome,  by 
•Gov.  I.  P.  Gray;  "Response  "by  the 
President,  H.  D.  Cutting;  "Welcome  to 
the  City,"  by  Mayor  Caleb  S.  Denny; 
"Thanks,"  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  President  of 
the  Northwestern  Society.  Calling  the 
roll  of  members  of  last  year.  Payment  of 
annual  dues.  Reception  of  new  members 
and  distribution  of  badges;  reports  of  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer.    Announcements. 

Afternoon  Session,  2  p.m..  Special  Busi- 
ness.—Annual  address  of  the  President; 
"  Bee-Studies,"  Prot.  A.  .1.  Cook,  Agricul- 
tural College,  Mich.;  "Apicultural  Jour- 
nalism," .John  Aspinwall,  Barrytown,  N. 


Y. ;  "  Bee-Literature,"  Thomas  G.  New- 
man, Chicago,  Ills.;  "The  Coming  Bee — 
What  encouragement  have  we  to  work  for 
its  advent  ?"  R.  L.  Taylor,  Lapeer,  Mich. 
Subject  for  discussion,  has  "  Apis  Ameri- 
cana" been  reached  ? 

Evening  Session,  7:30  p.m.— Announce- 
ments. Miscellaneous  business.  Discus- 
sion of  questions  that  may  have  accumu- 
lated during  the  day. 

SECOND  DAY— WEDNESDAY. 

Morning  Session,  0  a.m. — Announce- 
ments. Communication.  Call  of  the 
Northwestern  Society  to  elect  officers. 
Election  of  officers  ot  the  Indiana  State 
Society.  Call  to  order.  "  Rendering  Comb 
into  Beeswax,"  C.  P.  Dadant,  Hamilton, 
Ills.;  "Foul  Brood,"  A.  .J.  King,  New 
York.  Selection  of  place  for  holding 
meeting  in  1887.    Election  of  officers. 

Afternoon  Session,  2  p.m.— Announce- 
ments. Miscellaneous  business.  "Bee- 
Keeping  and  Apiculture,"  Prof.  N.W.  Mc- 
Lain,  U.  S.  Apicultural  Station,  Aurora, 
Ills.;  "Feeding  Bees  for  Winter,"  Jas. 
JlcNeill,  Hudson,  N.  Y. ;  "Wintering 
Bees,"  Dr.  J.  B.  Mason,  Wagon  Works, 
Ohio;  Subjects  for  discussion,  "Is  the  use 
of  Foundation  Necessary  in  Modern  Bee- 
Culture  ?"  "  iVre  Perforated  Honey-Boards 
a  Success  ?"    Unassigned  essays. 

Evening  Session,  7:30  p.m.— Announce- 
ments. Miscellaneous  business.  Discus- 
sion of  questions  in  question-box.  Social 
communications. 

THIUD  DAY— THURSDAY'. 

Morning  Session,  9  a.m. — Announce- 
ments. Miscellaneous  business.  Com- 
munications. "  A  Talk  on  Hives,"  James 
Heddon,  Dowagiac,  Mich.;  "Reversible 
Hives  and  Frames,"  J.  E.  Pond,  Jr.,  Fox- 
boro,  Mass.;  "Drones  and  Drone  Comb," 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Rogersville,  Mich.; 
Reports  of  Vice-Presidents;  "  Progress  of 
Bee-Keeping  in  Indiana,"  Jonas  Scholl, 
Lyons  Station,  Ind. 

Afternoon  Session,  2  p.m.— Announce- 
ments. Miscellaneous  business.  Expla- 
nation of  various  articles  on  exhibition. 

Many  good  things  yet  to  be  added  to  the 
programme  are  not  sufficiently  developed 
to  give. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Convention  Notices. 


tW  The  St.Joseph.Mo,  Inter-State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on 
Wednesday  evening  of  tlie  Exposition  weeii,  Sep- 
tember 30, 188fi.  ArranKements  are  being  made  to 
have  an  interesting  meeting.  The  place  of  hold- 
ing the  meeting  wilt  bepublisbed  in  our  local  pa- 
pers on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  a.m. 

B.  T.  ABBOTT,  See. 


^^  The  IlliDois  Central  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  Its  nest  meetlDgr  at 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  19-'30, 1886.     J.  M.  Hambaugh,  Sec. 


|y  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Pythian  Hall 
(nth  &  Main  Sts.),  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Oct. 
27—29, 1886.  P.  Baldwin.  Sec. 


(39*  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  l  and  2,  1886. 

H.  D.  CnTTiNG.See. 


^"  The  Eastern  Indiana  Bee-Keepers'  Associ- 
ation will  meet  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  on  Sept.  16, 
1886.  M.  G.  Reynolds,  Sec. 


jy  The  bee-keepers  of  Moultrie  and  adjoining 
counties  will  hold  a  meeting  In  Turner's  Uall.  at 
Lovington.  ills.,  on  Saturday,  Sept.  11.  1886,  at  1 
p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing.  All  bee- 
keepers are  respectfully  invited  to  attend.  Ladies 
are  especially  invited.— iJy  order  of  CommitUe. 


Explanatory.— The  hgures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  oi'  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  tne  center  of  the  Stat«  named; 
6  north  of  the  center;  9  south;  O*  east; 
♦O  west;  and  this  6  northeast;  ^3  northwest: 
o»  southeast;  and  9  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoomaL 

Graflini  Honey  for  lartel 


G.   M.  DOOLITTLE. 


I  am  asked  to  give  my  "  views 
about  grading  honey  for  market,"  and 
as  the  season  of  the  year  is  near  at 
hand  when  our  product  is  to  be  gotten 
ready  for  market,  a  few  words  on  this 
subject  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

From  10  to  15  years  ago  when  I  sold 
all  my  honey  readily  to  one  man  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  at  from  2-5  to  28  cents 
per  pound,  he  instructed  me  to  put 
about  alike  proportion  of  the  different 
grades  of  honey  in  eacli  crate,  as  that 
was  the  way  he  preferred  it,  as  this 
gave  him  the  best  results  in  the  end, 
he  said.  As  he  died  in  1878,  I  was 
obliged  to  seek  a  market  elsewhere, 
and  as  I  am  not  given  to  peddling  I 
began  to  ship  my  lioney  on  commis- 
sion, filling  the  shipping-ci-ates  as  I 
had  before  been  instructed.  The 
parties  to  whom  I  consigned  the  honey 
soon  began  to  write  to  me  saying  that 
they  could  obtain  more  satisfactory 
prices  for  me  if  I  would  make  at  least 
three  grades  of  my  white  honey,  put- 
ting dark  or  buckwheat  honey  as  a 
fourth  grade.  The  next  year  I  tried 
the  plan  with  a  part,  and  sent  the  rest 
as  I  had  heretofore  done.  The  result 
was  as  I  had  been  told,  the  graded 
bringing  me  quite  an  advance  over 
the  other  not  so  graded.  For  in- 
stance, No.  I  sold  at  20  cents  per 
pound  ;  No.  2  at  18  cents,  while  No.  3 
sold  at  14  cents,  making  an  average 
of  a  little  over  17  cents  per  pound. 
That  which  was  not  graded  sold  at  16 
cents.  The  reason  for  this  seems  to 
be  that  two  or  three  sections  of  poor 
honey  in  a  crate  has  a  tendency  to 
disgust  people  so  that  they  can 
scarcely  see  the  good  honey  at  all ; 
while  if  all  are  poor  they  do  not  ex- 
pect to  purchase  it  for  less  than  two- 
thirds  the  price  of  good  honey. 

Again,  the  contrast  between  good 
and  poor  honey,  both  being  in  the 
same  crate,  is  greater  than  it  is  when 
in  separate  crates,  unless  the  two  are 
side  by  side  so  that  one  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  other.  Human  con- 
ception taken  in  through  the  eye  is 
faulty  to  a  certain  extent,  unless  the 
things  to  be  compared  are  so  arranged 
that  the  eye  can  take  sucli  things  in 
as  a  collection,  at  one  glance.     For 
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instance,  1  havft  a  grade  of  all  Xo.  1 
honey  in  my  house,  or  a  sample  of  it, 
and  all  No.  2  honey  in  my  shop  3  rods 
distant.  A  purchaser  comes  along 
and  stops  at  the  shop  first.  I  show 
him  the  No.  2  honey.  He  calls  it  fine 
and  thinks  it  compares  favorably  with 
any  honey  that  he  has  seen.  I  now 
take  him  to  the  house  and  show  him 
the  No.  1  honey,  and  nine  chances  out 
of  ten  he  will  say  he  sees  little  differ- 
ence in  the  two  lots.  But  take  some 
of  No.  1  and  No.  2  and  put  them  side 
by  side  and  he  will  say  there  is  quite 
a  difference,  "  that's  a  tact." 

Now  taking  advantage  of  this  fact, 
and  all  the  lessons  of  the  past,  I  grade 
my  honey  as  follows  :  Every  perfect 
section  of  nice  white  honey  is  placed 
in  crates  as  No.  1.  To  be  No  1  the 
comb  must  be  smoothly  and  evenly 
capped  over  throughout  its  entire 
surface,  with  no  discoloration  of  the 
comb  near  the  bottom  of  the  box.  The 
section  itself  must  look  new  and 
clean,  while  no  cells  of  bee-bread 
must  be  seen  while  looking  through 
the  honey  toward  the  light.  No. 
2  honey  is  to  be  the  same  as  No. 
1,  except  that  in  it  is  put  all  the  sec- 
tions with  discolored  or  soiled  combs 
near  the  bottom  of  them  (so  discolored 
or  soiled  by  the  bees  traveling  over 
them),  together  with  such  sections  as 
show  a  few  cells  of  pollen  (covered 
with  honey)  when  held  up  to  the  light. 
In  the  No.  3  grade  I  put  all  sections 
having  a  tew  unsealed  cells  at  the 
bottom  of  the  combs,  those  that  by 
accident  or  by  brace-combs  have  their 
surface  marred  ;  all  such  as  have  pol- 
len in  them  to  any  extent,  and  all  that 
are  badly  soiled  or  discolored  by  the 
travel  of  the  bees.  If  I  have  any  sec- 
tions in  which  brood  has  been  reared , 
or  that  are  one-third  unsealed,  they 
are  put  by  themselves  and  go  as  No. 
4  or  dark  honey.  As  a  rule  the  un- 
sealed ones  had  better  be  extracted 
and  the  combs  kept  over  till  another 
season.  ^ 

In  shipping  this  honey  I  send  only 
one  grade  to  one  commission  mer- 
chant, preferring  not  to  consign  the 
different  grades  to  the  same  party,  for 
when  I  have  done  so  it  often  happens 
that  No.  2  will  sell  for  from  2  to  4 
cents  less  per  pound  than  No.  1, 
while  if  No.  2  is  sent  to  another  party 
he  will  sell  it  for  nearly  if  not  the 
same  price  that  the  No.  1  is  sold  at. 
Here  comes  in  the  point  of  comparison 
again.  I  might  go  on  and  multiply 
words  by  citing  several  instances  in 
confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  the 
above  conclusions,  but  I  think  this 
will  be  sufficient,  so  that  the  reader 
will  "  catch  on." 
Borodino,©  N.  Y. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoutdaL 


Marketing  Honey. 


C.  W.  DAYTON. 


In  traveling  about  this  country 
from  town  to  town  selling  honey,  I 
am  surprised  at  the  varying  condi- 
tions of  the  market.  In  some  towns 
I  Hnd  nice  comb  honey  retailing  at 
10  to  18  cents  per  pound,  and  some- 


times extracted  honey  is  compara- 
tively unknown.  Drive  on  7  or  8 
miles  and  we  find  the  comb  honey  at 
15  cents  and  extracted  at  10  cents  per 
pound.  In  some  towns  I  am  enabled 
to  sell  a  little  extracted  honey  only  by 
downright  argument,  wherein  other 
towns  they  will  come  running  from  all 
directions  with  pans,  jars  and  pitchers 
as  though  the  supply  was  very 
limited. 

I  have  gone  into  towns  where  I 
could  not  sell  a  pound  of  extracted 
honey  to  the  merchants,  but  retailed 
it  from  the  wagon  as  fast  as  it  could 
be  weighed  out.  Adulteration  had 
traveled  that  way.  At  other  times 
where  comb  honey  was  a  drug  at  12 
cents,  and  extracted  a  stranger  and 
not  wanted  at  the  stores,  the  one  who 
was  with  me  declared  that  we  left  ex- 
tracted honey  at  quite  every  house  in 
the  town  ;  and  the  sales  increased  in 
the  amount  taken  with  every  trip. 
Sometimes  they  quote  comb  honey  as 
low  as  9  and  10  cents,  and  as  8- cent 
extracted  honey  is  the  lowest  price  of 
any  I  carry,  the  market  is  dull  indeed. 
Do  you  ask  why  this  state  of  affairs 
exists?  Why,  the  answer  is  this: 
Because  there  is  a  pack  of  "  apicul- 
tural  nuisances"  "tagging  after,"  and 
trying  to  hang  on  our  pursuit.  There 
are  those  wlio  are  just  "cranky" 
enough  to  continue  knocking  down 
the  price  of  comb  honey  until  ex- 
tracted has  no  sale,  and  the  comb 
honey  being  a  luxury,  and  nothing 
else,  it  remains  in  the  same  old  chan- 
nels, and  the  amount  taken  is  never 
increased,  as  luxiirative  appetites  are 
not  fluctuated  by  low  prices.  Some- 
times an  old  farmer  who  keeps  bees 
in  his  "  gums  "  amongst  the  worms, 
will  bring  in  comb  honey  by  the  pan- 
ful and  knock  the  price  down  to  5  or 
6  cents,  and  unless  there  is  an  api- 
arist foolish  enough  to  follow,  the 
price  rises  again  when  the  farmer's 
honey  is  sold  out. 

The  footprints  of  adulteration  are 
often  seen ;  also  the  effects  of  offering 
a  poor  grade  of  extracted  honey  where 
a  good  article  was  expected.  Now 
there  is,  it  appears,  those  who  have 
knocked  themselves  on  the  head  so 
much  in  the  sale  of  honey  that  where 
they  could  have  sold  extracted  at  8 
cents  and  comb  honey  at  15  cents  per 
pound,  they  find  their  operations  con- 
fined to  about  the  same  amount  of 
comb  honey  onl^,  and  that  at  starva- 
tion prices.  In  instances  of  this  kind 
I  have  several  times  found  their  local 
markets  bare  of  extracted  honey  be- 
bause  they  offered  comb  honey  so 
cheap  that  the  merchants  did  not 
want  extracted  honey  at  any  price, 
and  the  bee-keepers  at  such  towns 
were  "  toting  "  their  extracted  honey 
toother  towns  to  play  "hog"  with 
other  apiarists.  I  would  say,  let 
them  exercise  a  little  common  sense 
at  home  and  then  extend  it  abroad. 

Let  us  hold  to  one  remunerative 
price,  and  confine  to  convas  and  sell 
at  that  unaltered  price,  and  when  we 
have  not  the  time  to  sell  our  honey 
and  care  for  the  bees  also  during  the 
year,  then  conclude  that  honey  is  an 
over-production,  and  hold  the  honey 
or  get  out  of  the  business.  This 
should  be  preferable  to  rushing  it  into 


consumption  for  a  short  time  during 
the  fall,  and  leaving  the  market  bare 
the  rest  of  the  year.  It  may  be  that 
the  stomach  of  the  consumer  is  a 
good  store-house  for  honey,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  length  of  time  from  the 
time  it  leaves  the  producer  until  it  is 
deposited  in  such  stomach  is  worthy 
of  consideration  also.  It  strikes  one 
with  amazement  how  many  stomachs 
there  are  to  be  filled,  and  the  amount 
of  honey  required  to  fill  them.  When 
we  learn  to  properly  administer  the 
honey,  the  more  we  fill  them  the 
emptier  they  will  become. 
Bradford,  c5  Iowa. 


Halilinianil,  Ont,  Convention. 

A  meeting  of  the  Haldimand  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  was  held  at 
Caledonia,  on  Monday,  Aug.  23,  1886. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

How  to  prepare  bees  for  winter  was 
then  discussed.  The  President  said 
it  was  necessary  to  have  plenty  of 
stores,  plenty  of  bees,  and  a  good 
queen.  When  the  weather  begins  to 
get  cold  he  packs  them  with  chaff  and 
leaves  them  alone  until  spring.  Be- 
fore putting  on  the  top  story  he  puts 
a  couple  of  strips  across  the  frames 
so  that  the  bees  can  pass  from  one 
frame  to  another.  Mr.  Armstrong 
gave  his  plan  of  wintering,  which  was 
about  the  same  as  the  President's. 
He  also  used  a  double  walled  Jones 
hive,  and  was  very  successful  in  win- 
tering his  bees.  He  uses  a  clamp  for 
single-walled  hives;  the  clamp  is 
packed  with  sawdust  on  all  sides  and 
on  top  of  the  hives,  and  he  had  not 
lost  a  colony  on  account  of  cold 
weather.  He  described  his  way  of 
making  the  clamp,  which  any  one  can 
build. 

Mr.  Richardson  asked  whether  it 
was  advisable  to  put  the  bees  out-of- 
doors  so  as  to  give  them  a  flight  on  a 
warm  day.  Mr.  Armstrong  said  not, 
as  long  as  they  were  quiet. 

Mr.  John  Kindree  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  his  experience 
with  bees,  relating  his  losses  through 
not  knowing  how  to  handle  them.  In 
answer  to  Mr.  Richardson,  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  about  25  or  30  pounds 
of  honey  was  sufficient  to  winter  a 
colony.  The  more  they  were  protected 
the  less  honey  they  would  consume. 

The  President  said  be  had  not  had 
much  experience  with  bee-diarrhea, 
but  he  thought  if  the  bees,  were  prop- 
erly prepared  for  winter,  there  would 
be  no  diarrhea,  and  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention was  better  than  a  pound  of 
cure.  One  cause  of  the  disease  was 
too  long  confinement  owing  to  cold 
weather,  and  the  bees  being  unable 
to  change  their  position  in  the  hive, 
would  eat  pollen,  which  was  sure  to 
cause  the  disease.  The  remedy  was 
to  keep  the  hive  warm  and  dry. 

Mr.  Armstrong  said  if  colonies  were 
properly  prepared  for  winter  and  the 
hives  kept  warm  and  dry,  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  diarrhea. . 

Mr.  John  Kindree  asked  when  was 
the  best  time  to  move  bees,  to  which 
Mr.    Armstrong    replied,     that     the 
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spring  was  the  best  time,  if  the  bees 
were  to  be  moved  a  short  distance, 
but  for  a  long  distance  summer  was 
the  best  time. 

Mr.  Jones  asked  which  was  the  best 
time  to  put  the  bees  into  winter  quar- 
ters V  The  President  and  Mr.  Arm- 
strong said  it  depended  upon  the  sea- 
son, but  they  should  be  put  away 
before  settled  cold  weather. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  Town  Hall  at  Cayuga,  on  the 
third  Tuesday  of  January,  1887,  at 
10  a.m.  E.  C.  Campbell,  Sec. 


B*or  tlie  American  Bee  JoumaL 

Sugar  Stores  for  Bees  in  Winter, 

4— GEO.  F.   ROBBINS,   (57—92). 

I  have  been  an  on-looker  during 
the  progress  of  the  controversy  about 
the  matters  of  sugar  stores  and  pollen 
in  their  relation  to  the  bee-wintering 
problem.  It  seeems  to  me  that  some 
points  have  been  overlooked  by  most 
parties  in  the  discussion.  One  of 
these  points  is  the  relative  value  of 
certain  kinds  of  evidence.  At  least 
one  of  the  disputants — Mr.  Pond — is 
a  lawyer.  I  think  that  I  know  at 
least  one  valuable  law  in  the  science 
of  equity.  It  is  this  :  That  the  testi- 
mony of  an  eye-witness  over-weighs 
all  other  kinds  of  evidence. 

Theories  of  the  most  plausible  and 
convincing  kind  are  seldom,  perhaps 
never,  wanted  in  any  court  of  trial. 
Courts  and  juries  want  to  know  what 
the  witness  has  seen  and  heard — the 
testimony  of  experience,  in  fact.  Two 
men  might  theorize  in  the  most  logi- 
cal style  by  the  hour ;  while  other 
men,  in  whose  intelligence  and  in- 
tegrity judge  and  jury  have  confi- 
dence, might  simply  tell  what  they 
have  seen  and  heard ;  and  though 
what  they  have  witnessed  may  be 
contrary  to  reasonable  theory  and 
general  belief,  such  a  court  will  take 
the  testimony  of  the  latter  rather  than 
the  former. 

Now  the  questions,  "  Does  pollen 
cause  bee-diarrhea  and  death  '?"  and 
"  Is  sugar  better  than  honey  as  winter 
food  for  bees  V"  are  on  the  docket. 
The  testimony  of  theory  is  this : 
"  The  Creator  made  the  bees  for 
honey,  and  honey  for  the  bees,  and 
He  meant  both  honey  and  pollen  for 
the  bees  to  eat,  and  it  follows  that 
honey  and  pollen  cannot  be  injurious 
to  the  bees."  The  argument  appears 
reasonable  and  conclusive.  But 
now  comes  Messrs.  Heddon  and 
Hutchinson  on  the  stand,  and  the 
latter  deposes  that  he  put  some  bees 
into  a  cellar,  others  he  buried,  and 
still  others  he  packed  in  chaff  on  the 
summer  stands.  Some  he  wintered 
on  natural  stores,  some  on  all  sugar 
stores,  and  a  few  on  a  mixture,  or 
rather  partly  of  each.  At  least  three 
winters  in  succession  he  did  this  with 
virtually  the  same  result,  viz  :  Those 
on  natural  stores  were  badly  affected 
with  the  diarrhea;  those  on  part 
honey  and  part  sugar  stores  were 
slightly  affected,  and  became  so  when 
they  reached  the  natural  food ;  while 
those  on  wholly  sugar  stores  had  not 


a  trace  of  diarrhea.  Kead  his  reports 
in  various  bee-papers,  and  see  how 
nearly  identical  the  results  were.  In 
the  last  one  especially  he  says :  "  One 
tact  stands  out  beautifully  in  bold 
relief— not  one  colony  with  notliing 
but  pure  sugar  stores  has  perished 
from  or  showed  a  symptom  of  diar- 
rhea." 

Now  turn  to  page  342,  where  Mr. 
Heddon  gives  a  chapter  in  his  experi- 
ence with  the  two  kinds  of  food, 
wherein  he  shows  that  he  was  con- 
vinced by  experience— by  costly  ex- 
perience—against his  hope  and  wish, 
that  his  only  safety  is  in  sugar  stores. 
He,  too,  has  made  repeated  experi- 
ments with  the  two  foods  in  connec- 
tion with  his  tests  of  pollen  and  no 
pollen,  the  results  of  which  all  tend 
toward  the  same  end.  Here  are  two 
intelligent  and  honest  witnesses  testi- 
fying to  facts  as  sure  and  undoubted 
as  consciousness  can  make  them.  If 
such  evidence  is  not  proof,  then 
I  do  not  know  what  evidence  is. 
The  only  way  to  meet  those  argu- 
ments is  to  prove  the  utter  fallacy  of 
the  facts,  or  oppose  them  with  like 
facts— experiments  under  like  condi- 
tions of  the  same  kind,  with  opposite 
results. 

Kead  then  what  Mr.  Heddon  and 
Prof.  Cook  say  on  the  pollen  theory 
and  cognate  points.  It  would  be  too 
tiresome  to  sum  up  the  evidence  there 
given — facts  in  experience  and  scien- 
tiflc  investigation,  showing  that  pol- 
len, when  consumed,  is  the  most 
fruitful  cause  of  diarrhea.  First : 
Colonies  wintered  on  sugar  syrup 
without  any  nitrogenous  food  have 
not  a  trace  of  diarrhea.  That  is  their 
uniform  experience. 

Second:  Colonies  with  honey  and 
considerable  pollen  die  with  diarrhea, 
or  at  least  have  the  disease  badly. 
That  is  uniformly  the  case,  or  almost 
so. 

Third  :  This  diarrhea  is  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  fecal  matter.  Those 
having  and  consuming  pollen  accumu- 
late such  matter  ;  those  with  no  pol- 
len or  nitrogenous  food  do  not.  The 
testimony  on  this  point  is  pointed  and 
unvarying. 

Fourth  :  The  excreta  of  the  dis- 
eased bees  is  composed  of  the  same 
nitrogenous  elements,  and  the  same 
kind  of  pollen  grains  as  the  food  con- 
sumed by  the  bees.  Such  is  the  testi- 
mony of  tiie  witnesses  cited.  If  the 
evidence  they  adduce  does  not  prove 
the  point  claimed,  I  repeat  that  I  do 
not  know  what  evidence  is  worth. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  a  prominent 
bee-paper  nearly  ever  since  the  pollen 
theory  was  broached  at  all,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  I  have  seen  no  opposing 
testimony  to  meet  the  evidence  given, 
squarely  and  on  the  same  ground.  If 
I  have  i  have  forgotten  it,  and  will 
"  own  up  "  if  shown  such  testimony. 

Mr.  Pond  seemed  to  think  that  he 
had  given  some  on  page  191  of  Olean- 
ings  for  1884.  His  bees  wintered  well 
on  the  summer  stands  and  natural 
stores,  with  considerable  pollen.  But 
his  winter  was  not  so  long  nor  so 
severe  as  Michigan  winters,  and  he 
does  not  show  that  the  bees  consumed 
any  pollen.     He  does  say  that  they 


did  not  consume  much    food    at  all. 
Besides,  his  testimony  is  only  nega- 
tive, while  that  I  have  briefly  referred  ■ 
to  is  positive.     I    have   seen    much 
other  material  of  the  same  kind. 

The  most  forcible  contribution  of 
the  opposition  that  I  have  seen  is 
that  given  by  Mr.  Doolittle  in  Glean- 
ings, pages  231  and  344, 1885.  He  gave 
a  colony,  the  autumn  before,  live 
combs  clear  of  pollen,  as  he  thought, 
and  ted  them  about  2-5  pounds  of 
granulated  sugar  syrup.  They  took 
the  diarrhea  and  died.  He  sent  a 
part  of  one  comb  from  which  the  bees 
had  not  taken  the  food,  to  Prof.  Cook, 
who  found  on  examination  pollen- 
grains  at  the  bottom  of  the  cells.  Mr. 
Doolittle  himself  says  (page  343) : 
"  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
particles  of  pollen  were  scattered 
about  the  bottom  of  all  these  cells 
when  the  combs  were  given  to  the 
bees." 

Those  bees  consumed  nearly  all 
their  stores  by  the  last  of  February. 
Some  of  the  bees  had  previously  l)een 
sent  to  Prof.  Cook,  who,  although  he 
found  no  pollen-grains,  did  find 
evidences  of  nitrogen  in  their  intes- 
tines. Now,  mark  the  facts  :  Nitro- 
gen in  the  bees,  and  pollen  in  the 
combs.  It  is  at  least  a  reasonable 
probability,  since  they  ate  nearly  all  , 
their  food,  and  reared  a  little  brood, 
as  he  says,  that  they  consumed  that 
pollen  which  gave  them  the  diarrhea. 
Certainly  they  obtained  nitrogen  some 
way,  and  in  the  light  of  these  things, 
Mr.  Doolittle's  experiment  does  not 
even  prove  a  negative.  Mr.  Doolittle 
is  not  very  explicit  as  to  degrees  of 
cold  and  dampness.  I  could  adduce  a 
great  deal  more  of  this  sort  if  1  had 
time,  and  the  readers'  patience.  The 
statement  of  this  point  is  very  in- 
complete. 

Authorities  all  agree  that  the 
causes  of  bee-diarrhea  are  dampness, 
long  confinement  and  improper  food. 
One,  more  or  all  of  these  ingredients 
must  be  present.  Now  I  have  gen- 
erally wintered  my  bees  on  the  sum- 
mer stands,  and  stores  of  honey  and 
pollen.  I  have  never  lost  more  than  3 
colonies  in  one  winter,  although  a 
few  always  merely  come  out.  I  have 
never  liad  a  bad  case  of  diarrhea 
where  the  hive  kept  everything  dry. 
Now  why  is  my  experience  so  differ- 
ent from  Mr.  Heddon's  and  others  ? 
Why,  there  have  never  been  forty 
days  in  succession  on  which  my  bees 
could  not  take  a  flight.  Those  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  for  instance,  have  been 
confined  of  necessity  for  150  days. 
My  bees  will  come  out  after  a  month's 
confinement,  and  often  spot  the  snow 
and  hives  considerably.  That  flight 
relieves  and  saves  them.  Mr.  H's 
bees  do  not  get  that  relief.  Do  you 
not  see  the  difference?  Not  all  our 
country  has  the  long,  cold  winters  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Heddon  himself  in- 
timates that  his  treatment  is  neces- 
sary only  in  such  extreme  latitudes. 
They  comprise  comparatively  a  small 
portion  of  the  country.  Hence  the 
fact  that  apiarists  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  country  may  winter  their  bees 
successfully  on  natural  stores,  does 
not  make  the  teachings  of  these  three 
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men  any  the  less  true.  It  seems  to 
me  if  this  fact  were  properly  con- 
sidered, a  great  deal  that  has  been 
written  would  have  remained  un- 
written. 
Mechanicsburg,©  Ills. 

Ceflar  Valley  Bee-KeeDers'  Conyention. 

The  Cedar  Valley  Bee-Keepers'  As- 
sociation met  at  the  office  of  J, 
Mosber,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Aug.  18, 
1886.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  President  C.  P.  Hunt,  at  1:30 
p.m.  The  Secretary  then  read  the 
report  of  the  last  meeting,  which  was 
accepted,  after  which  was  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  following  year :  Mr. 
C.  P.  Hunt,  of  Waterloo,  re-elected 
President ;  J.  Mosher, Vice-President; 
H.  E.  Hubbai'd,  of  La  Porte  City,  was 
chosen  Secretary,  and  A.  J.  Norris, 
of  Cedar  Falls,  Treasurer. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to 
draw  questions  from  the  question-box 
as  follows : 

Question  :  If  any  one  having  50  or 
more  colonies  has  them  in  hives  that 
he  likes,  all  things  considered,  is  it 
better  for  him  to  change  the  size  in 
order  to  get  his  supplies  cheaper  ? 
Answer :    No. 

What  is  the  best  ventilation  for 
hives  in  winter  V  Some  use  burlap 
and  others  a  tight  honey-board.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Norris  thinks  it  the  most  per- 
fect ventilation  to  have  a  tight  honey- 
board  and  then  raise  the  hive  from 
the  bottom-board. 

What  is  the  best  size  for  the  en- 
trance of  a  hive  for  a  large  colony  of 
bees  in  hot  weather  ?  Three-eighths 
of  an  inch  high  and  the  whole  width 
of  the  hive. 

How  long  after  comb  honey  is 
capped  over  should  it  be  taken  off  V 
The  sooner  the  better. 

Will  bees  commence  to  work  in 
sections  as  soon  when  there  is  a  whole 
case,  or  is  it  better  to  put  on  a  few 
sections  at  a  time  ':*  Part  were  in 
favor  of  a  whole  case  while  others 
only  a  few  at  a  time. 

What  is  the  best  shade  for  bee- 
hives y  Mr.  A.  J.  Norris  said  that  an 
apple  orchard  was  the  best  shade ; 
Mr.  J.  Owens  thought  it  best  to  let 
the  hives  set  in  the  sun  with  shade- 
boards  on  top  of  them. 

Can  bees  eat  sound  grapes  when 
their  .skins  have  not  been  broken  'i 
President  C.  P.  Hunt  says  that  he  has 
had  his  bees  for  the  last  25  years  close 
to  his  grapes,  and  has  never  seen 
them  touch  good  sound  grapes.  Sev- 
eral other  members  have  had  the 
same  experience. 

Do  bees  injure  small  fruit  while  in 
bloom  V    No. 

What  is  the  best  method  to  keep 
bees  from  swarming  V  Put  on  the 
honey  receptacles  early  in  the  season 
and  give  plenty  of  room. 

What  is  the  proper  distance  to  put 
frames  from  centre  to  centre  in  the 
brood-chamber  of  the  hive  '(  One  and 
one-half  inches. 

Is  it  advisable  to  use  whole  sheets 
of  foundation  in  the  brood-chamber  V 
Some  thought  that  it  paid  while 
others  thought  it  did  not. 


Where  is  the  best  place  to  keep  sur- 
plus combs  ?  Some  keep  them  in  a 
cellar.  Mr.  Robt.  Quinn  keeps  his  in 
a  tight  room,  and  then  fumigates 
them  with  sulphur. 

Is  it  advisable  to  clip  the  queens' 
wing  'i    No. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  get  bees 
out  of  sections  V  Drive  them  down 
with  smoke  and  then  carry  the  case 
to  the  honey  house  and  let  the  bees 
out  at  the  window.  There  were  sev- 
eral other  methods  given. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  feed  in  the 
spring  to  simulate  weak  colonies  V 
Feed  on  top  of  the  hive  in  a  feeder. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

At  7  p.m.  the  convention  re-assem- 
bled, and  continued  the  questions  as 
follows : 

Which  is  best  for  comb  honey,  a 
deep  or  shallow  frame  V  A  shallow 
one,  except  with  chaff  hives,  with 
surplus  room. 

Will  it  pay  to  raise  any  crop  for 
honey  alone  V  If  so,  what  ?  Yes,  if 
one  has  cheap  land.  Alsike,  buck- 
wheat and  rape  are  good,  as  these  are 
also  valuable  seed  crops ;  and  sweet 
clover  in  places  where  it  succeeds 
well. 

Shall  we  use  more  than  a  starter  of 
foundation  in  sections  V  Starters  only. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  ex- 
tracting and  clarifying  wax  V  Using 
the  solar  wax-extractor,  as  it  extracts 
cleanly  and  partially  bleaches  the 
wax. 

Adjourned  until  9:30  a.m.  on  Aug. 
19. 

FORENOON  SESSION. 

Questions  were  continued  as  fol- 
lows : 

Which  is  the  most  profitable,  to 
produce  comb  honey  at  10  cents  per 
tjouud,  or  extracted  at  53>^  cents '?  Mr. 
Robt.  Quinn  said  that  he  would  rather 
produce  extracted  honey  at  5  cents 
than  comb  honey  at  io  cents  per 
pound. 

Is  there  any  such  a  thing  as  bees 
becoming  honey-bound  in  the  brood- 
chamber  V    Yes. 

How  near  the  bottom-board  should 
the  brood-frames  come  ?  C.  P.  Hunt 
said  '^i  of  an  inch,  while  others 
thought  3>^-inch  enough. 

Which  is  the  best,  loose  or  tight 
bottom-boards  V    Loose  boards. 

What  should  be  done  with  partly 
filled  sections  when  bees  swarm  and 
leave  them  V  Some  let  them  be  on  the 
old  hive,  while  others  take  them  and 
put  them  on  the  hive  of  the  new 
colony. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Is  it  profitable  to  extract  from  the 
brood-chambers  V    Not  as  a  rule. 

Will  not  hives  filled  with  combs 
built  from  comb  foundation  stand 
more  heat  than  natural  combs  y  It 
was  generally  thought  they  would. 

Are  bees  taxable  property  V    No. 

Which  is  the  best  race  of  bees,  all 
things  considered  V    Italians. 

How  close  to  the  cellar  bottom 
should  hives  rest  in  winter  y  From  2 
inches  to  1  foot. 


Fifteen  members  reported  1,1.50  col- 
onies, fall  count,  875  spring  count, 
and  1,308  colonies  as  their  present 
number.  The  amount  of  comb  honey 
reported  as  being  produced  by  these 
colonies  was  55,-500  pounds,  and  16,700 
pounds  of  extracted  honey.  It  was 
stated  that  nearly  the  entire  crop  has 
already  been  disposed  of  at  reasonable 
prices. 

It  was  decided  that  the  next  meet- 
ing be  held  at  Vinton,  Benton  county, 
Iowa,  on  Dec.  7, 1886. 

The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted,  after  which  the  convention 
adjourned  : 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of 
this  association,  tender  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Jerry  Mosher,  for  his 
kindness  and  the  use  of  his  office ; 
and 

Hesolved,  That  the  members  of  this 
association  approve  of  the  "  Bee- 
Keepers'  Union,"  and  most  respect- 
fully urge  bee-keepers  of  Iowa  to  be- 
come members  of  it. 

H.  E.  Hubbard,  Sec. 


Farm,  stock  and  Home. 


How  to  Get  a  LarEO  MM. 


F.  A.  TICKNOR. 


Now  that  the  season  is  abort  closed, 
and  another  years'  experience  is 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  bee-keep- 
ing, perhaps  a  few  refiections  might 
be  in  order.  If  the  apiarist  has  not 
received  150  pounds  of  surplus  from 
each  colony,  spring  count,  and  100  per 
cent,  increase,  he  surely  does  not  be- 
long in  the  front  rank. 

But  little  rain  has  come  to  us  the 
present  summer,  still  those  slight 
refreshing  showers  from  time  to  time 
have  been  sufficient.  Our  rich  dark 
soil  has  stood  boldly  up  against  all 
obstacles,  and  brought  forth  her  in- 
crease ;  again  demonstrating  to  those 
who  love  bees  that  they  are  blessed 
by  living  in  the  honey-State  of  the 
Union.  But  still  much  depends  upon 
the  apiarist  and  his  observance  of 
natural  law.  Different  locations  and 
forage  bring  different  results  and 
experiences. 

Some  may  ask  how  must  it  be  doney 
The  first  answer  would  naturally  be, 
rear  worker -bees  where,  if  left  to 
themselves,  drones  are  produced  ;  to 
accomplish  which,  see  that  all  brood 
frames  contain  worker  combs.  No 
fear  need  be  entertained  of  lack  of 
drones  for  all  practical  purposes.  A 
second  answer  is,  to  restrict  swarm- 
ing, and  keep  at  all  times  during  the 
honey-ttow  large  colonies  of  worker 
bees  free  from  the  swarming  fever, 
and  but  little  honey  in  the  brood- 
frames.  To  accomplish  this  there  are 
many  ways.  I  have  not  yet  reached 
a  settled  system,  and  will  simply 
leave  it  for  those  to  answer  who 
know.  It  now  appears  to  me  a  sub- 
ject for  a  volume. 

During  the  preparation  of  the  brood- 
combs  and  spring  management,  I 
clipped  the  wings  of  all  the  queens 
two  years  old.  and  any  others  not 
bearing  an  extra  record  ;  when  they 
issued  with  their  swarms  they  were 
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easily  found  upon  the  lawn  in  front 
of  their  hives,  and  were  quickly  Icilled, 
the  swarm  of  course  returning  to  its 
old  hive,  and  there  remaining  and 
doing  considerable  work  in  complet- 
ing the  partly-tilled  sections,  until  led 
OH  by  the  young  queen,  usually  about 
ten  days  after  killing  the  old  one. 
During  this  ten  days  the  increase  of 
the  colony  by  hatching  brood  brings 
a  much  "larger  swarm  than  would 
have  been  received  if  the  tirst  issue 
had  been  hived ;  you  have  the  hrst 
and  second  swarm  in  one,  led  off  by 
a  young  queen. 

Now  hive  the  swarm  upon  empty 
frames  prepared  with  heavy  founda- 
tion starters ;  in  one  week  remove  all 
new  combs  and  replace  with  empty 
frames  as  above.  The  young  queen 
will  now  commence  to  lay  and  the 
bees  will  build  mostly  worker  combs 
as  fast  as  they  are  wanted  by  her. 

The  sections  should  now  be  placed 
upon  the  hive,  and  plenty  of  them. 
Extract  the  combs  removed,  cut  them 
out  for  use  as  starters  in  the  sections. 
Cut  all  but  one  hatching  queen-cell 
from  the  old  colony,  and  in  one  week, 
examine  the  combs  for  the  young 
queen,  and,  if  laying,  extract  all  the 
brood-combs.  But  little  brood  now 
remains  unhatched,  and  is  all  firmly 
sealed,  and  is  the  only  practical  time 
of  the  season  to  extract  the  brood- 
combs.  Should  no  increase  be  de- 
sired, while  the  swarm  is  out,  cut  all 
queen-cells,  extract  the  combs,  and 
return  the  colony  to  the  old  hive, 
tiering  up  with  sections. 

Austin,o,Minu. 


For  tlie  American  Bee  JournaL 

Bee-Lawsuit— BucMeat  for  Honey. 


T.   F.  KINSEL. 


A  few  years  ago  a  case  like  this 
occurred  three  miles  from  here  :  A 
party  owned  a  colony  of  bees  (having 
paid  $10  for  them),  which  was  left  on 
the  farm  of  another.  This  latter  farm 
was  rented  to  an  intemperate  man, 
who  was  some  annoyed  by  the  bees. 
The  owner  of  the  colony  neglected  to 
move  them,  and  the  renter  took  them 
to  the  road  (a  few  rods  away)  and 
burned  them.  He  did  this  in  the 
evening  when  all  the  bees  were  in  the 
hive.  A  lawsuit  was  the  result,  by 
which  the  man  who  burned  the  bees 
had  to  pay  $10  for  them,  and  the  costs 
of  said  suit,  which  amounted  to  SlOO 
in  all.  The  case  was  ably  argued,  so 
you  see  that  the  officials  of  Richland 
County,  Ohio,  have  some  respect  for 
bees,  and  considerable  regard  for 
their  legal  rights. 

I  have  learned  by  dissecting,  that 
bees  carry  honey  and  iooHen,atthe  same 
load,  from  buckwheat,  and  that  they 
work  on  it  only  in  the  morning.  There 
is  not  a  bee  to  be  seen  on  the  buck- 
wheat blossoms  in  the  afternoon. 
Will  this  pollen  injure  the  bees  V  Will 
it  militate  against  wintering  ?  Will 
some  one  who  knows,  answer  these 
questions  ?  This  buckwheat  {i}4 
acres)  is  14  rods  from  my  apiary,  and 
early  in  the  day  it  is  literally  swarm- 
ing with  bees,  loaded  with  pollen  and 


honey,  as  far  as  I  have  tested  the 
matter  by  dissection  of  bees.  If  pol- 
len is  injurious,  what  shall  I  do  i* 

So  far  the  bees  have  only  stored 
surplus  in  colonies  run  for  extracted 
honey,  but  the  combs  in  the  brood- 
chamber  are  very  full  of  brood,  nearly 
5  to  ()  frames  in  a  10-frame  Simplicity 
hive.  There  certainly  will  be  no  lack 
of  young  bees  to  go  into  winter  quar- 
ters if  there  is  any  good  in  this  fact. 

All  honor  to  the  "  Query  Depart- 
ment "  in  the  Bee  Journal.  It 
alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  sub- 
scription. A  bee-keeper,  however,  in 
adopting  another's  opinion  or  plan, 
should  never  forget  that  we  have  a 
large  country,  and  that  a  course  pur- 
sued successfully  with  bees  in  New 
York  by  Mr.  Doolittle,  might  fail  en- 
tirely in  Texas,  though  carried  out  to 
the  letter. 

Shiloh,6  O.,  Aug.  30, 1886. 


For  tlie  American  Beo  JoumaL 

Native  Bees  of  Ceylon. 


J.   n.   ANDRE. 


Volume  XXI  of  the  Bee  Journal 
mentions  at  different  times  a  race  of 
foreign  bees,  by  some  person  who  has 
seen  them  in  their  natural  state.  I 
cannot  give  their  names,  etc.,  but  in 
"Ritle  and  Hounds  in  Ceylon,"  a 
book  of  sports  of  40  years  ago,  the 
author.  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  drops  out 
of  his  regular  line  of  elephant,  buffalo 
and  elk  hunting,  at  times,  and  in  one 
instance  gives  a  short  sketch  of  the 
native  bees,  which  I  doubt  not  are 
the  same  as  mentioned  in  the  Bee 
Journal  ;  and  thinking  that  many 
would  be  interested,  1  have  copied  the 
part  referring  to  the  bees,  and  will 
let  the  Englishman  tel!  his  own  story: 

"The  principal  underwood  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Ceylon  is 
the  nillho.  This  is  a  perfectly  straight 
stem  from  12  to  20  feet  in  length,  and 
about  \}4  inches  in  diameter,  having 
no  branches  except  a  few  small  arms 
at  the  top,  which  are  covered  with 
large  leaves.  This  plant,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size,  grows  as  close  as  corn 
in  a  field  [We  doubt  not  but  what  the 
author  means  grain,  as  that  is  their 
national  style  to  speak  of  all  kinds  of 
grain,  such  as  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
etc.,  as  "  com  "],  and  forms  a  dense 
jungle  difficulty  to  penetrate. 

"  Every  seven  years  this  nillho 
blossoms  ;  the  jungles  are  then  neither 
more  nor  less  than  vast  bouquets  of 
bright  purple  and  white  flowers.  The 
perfume  is  delicious,  and  swarms  of 
bees  migrate  from  other  countries  to 
get  their  harvest  of  honey.  The 
quantity  collected  is  extraordinary. 
The  bee-hunters  start  from  the  low 
countries  and  spend  weeks  in  the 
jungle,  in  collecting  the  honey  and 
wax.  When  looking  over  ah  im- 
mense tract  of  forest  from  some  ele- 
vated point,  the  thin  blue  lines  of 
smoke  may  be  seen  rising  in  many 
directions  marking  the  sites  of  the 
bee-hunters'  fires. 

"  Their  method  of  taking  the  honey 
is  simple  enough.  The  bees'  nests 
hang  from  the  boughs  of  the  trees. 


and  a  man  ascends  with  a  torch  Oi 
green  leaves  which  creates  a  dense 
smoke.  He  approaches  the  nest  and 
smokes  off  the  colony,  which,  on  quit- 
ting the  exterior  of  tne  comb,  exposes 
a  beautiful  circular  mass  of  honey 
and  wax,  generally  about  18  inches  in 
diameter,  and  li  inches  thick.  The 
bee-hunter  being  provided  with  ves- 
sels formed  from  the  rind  of  the 
gourd  attached  to  ropes,  now  cuts  up 
the  comb  and  fills  his  chatties,  lower- 
ing them  down  to  his  companions  be- 
low. When  the  blossom  of  the 
willow  fades,  the  seed  from  this  is  a 
sweet  little  kernel  with  the  flavor  of 
a  nut.  The  bees  now  leave  the 
country  and  the  jungles  suddenly 
swarm,  as  though  by  magic,  with 
pigeons,  jungle-fowl  and  rats.  At 
length  the  seed  is  shed  and  the 
nillho  dies.  The  jungles  then  have  a 
curious  appearance.  The  underwood 
being  dead,  the  forest  trees  rise  from 
a  mass  of  dry  sticks  like  thin  hop- 
poles.  The  roots  of  these  plants  soon 
decay,  and  a  few  weeks  of  high  wind 
howling  through  the  forest,  levels  the 
whole  mass,  leaving  the  trees  stand- 
ing free  from  underwood.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  ground  can  now  be 
imagined.  The  young  nillho  grows 
rapidly  through  this,  forming  a  tang- 
led barrier  which  checks  both  man 
and  dogs." 
Lockwood,?  N.  Y. 


Local  Convention  Directory. 


1886.  TiTne  and  vtace  of  Meeting. 

Sept.  16.— Eastern  Indiana,  at  Richmond.  Ind. 

M.  G.  Reynolds,  Sec.  Williamsburg,  Ind. 

Oct.  7.— Wis.  hake  Shore  Center,  at  Kiel,  Wis. 

Ferd  Zastrow,  Sec,  Millhome,  Wis. 

Oct.  12— 14.— North  American,  at  lndianapolia,Ind. 
P.  li.  DouKherty,  Sec,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Oct.  19,  20.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ills. 
J.  M.  Hambaugh,  Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 

Oct.  27-29.— Western,  at  Kansas  <'ity.  Mo. 

P.  Baldwin,  sec,.  Independence,  Mo. 

Dec.  1,  2.— Michigan  State,  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec,  Clinton,  Mich. 

^"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— KD. 


'mmEmm 


Using  Separators.— R.  S.  Becktell, 
Three  Oaks,  ?  Mich.,  says  : 

On  page  555,  Mr.  F.  J.  Crowley 
says  :  "  One  prominent  in  our  bee- 
associations,  and  living  near  me,  who 
was  not  in  favor  of  separators,  has  a 
nice  mess  ;  the  combs  are  all  bulged," 
etc.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  man 
was  not  a  practical  bee-keeper,  and 
that  he  used  the  old  style  of  2-inch 
wide  sections.  I  have  been  using  1- 
pound  sections  4%xi^axm  inches,  for 
the'past  four  years,  without  separa- 
tors, and  not  one  comb  in  100  could 
be  called  bulged.  I  have  10,000  of 
them  full  of  clover  and  basswood 
honey,  and  I  would  not  go  back  to  the 
old  style. 
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Bees  Hanging  Out— W.M.Barnum, 

Angelica,?  N.  Y.,on  Aug.  25,  1886, 
asks  the  following  questions  : 

1.  Will  you  kindly  give  the  address 
of  the  British  Bee  Journal,  and  is  it  a 
weekly  or  monthly  ?  2.  Oiia  of  my 
colonies  seems  persistent  in  hanging 
out  of  the  hive.  I  have  been  noticing 
them  for  a  week  or  two,  and  I  think 
that  most  of  them  lay  out  at  night. 
What  is  the  trouble  with  them  V 

[1.  The  British  Bee  Journal  is  a 
weekly,  published  at  S2.50  a  year.  We 
club  it  and  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal for  $2.75  a  year. 

2.  This  is  not  uncommon.  The  bees 
are  numerous,  the  breeding  apartment 
full  of  brood  and  honey,  and  there  is 
but  little  or  nothing  in  the  fields  to 
gather.  There  is  therefore  nothing 
for  them  to  do.— Ed.] 


Cyprian  bee  seems  the  favorite  of 
European  bee-keepers,  and  also  of 
Mr.  Benton.  I  have  two  objections 
to  the  pure  Cyprians,  viz.,  their 
vicious  stinging  propensity,  and 
their  much  swarming.  The  former 
should  not  be  any  more  objection  in 
a  honey-apiary,  however,  than  the 
vicious  disposition  of  a  cow  in  a  dairy, 
if  the  cow  is  a  No.  1  milch  cow.  I 
never  had  a  Cyprian  queen  from  Mr. 
Benton,  and  this  is  the  first  one  for 
the  purpose  of  cross-breeding.  I  have 
received  several  letters  of  inquiry 
from  Eastern  farmers  concerning 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territory, 
all  of  which  I  have  answered  cheer- 
fully, with  the  exception  of  one  from 
Missouri,  which  I  have  not  been  able 
to  answer  because  the  letter  has  been 
mislaid,  and  I  wish  through  the  Bee 
Journal  to  ask  that  the  man  who 
wrote  the  letter,  write  me  again,  so 
as  to  enable  me  to  answer  him. 


Keeping  Bees  on  Shares,  etc.— E. 
S.  Hildemann,  Ashippun,o+  Wis., 
writes  : 

As  I  had  rented  my  farm  and  had 
not  bees  enough  of  my  own,  I  took  3 
apiaries  on  shares,  one  apiary  of  6 
colonies,  one  of  9,  and  the  other  some 
30  colonies.  The  one  of  6  colonies,  of 
which  I  took  particular  account,  had 
one  queenless  colony,  and  a  very  few 
bees  in  it  at  that.  I  gave  it  brood 
from  which  to  rear  a  queen.  I  ob- 
tained from  the  6  colonies  140  pounds 
of  comb  honey,  and  610  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted, in  all  750  pounds.  I  have  28 
colonies  of  my  own.  I  got  of  white 
clover  and  basswood  honey,  of  mine 
and  my  share,  2,000  pounds,  which  I 
retailed  at  the  following  prices :  Ten 
cents  per  pound,  or  11  pounds  for$l, 
and  50  pounds  at  8  cents  per  pound. 
Comb  honey  I  sold  at  12J^  cents  per 
pound.  All  of  it  I  sold  in  one  town. 
By  this  way  I  saved  all  of  my  honey- 
kegs,  which  I  can  use  another  year. 
My  honey  was  well  ripened,  conse- 
quently it  was  well  liked,  and  I  always 
nave  calls  for  more.  We  have  had 
some  honey-dew  this  year,  but  not  as 
much  as  last  year.  I  have  noticed 
some  honey-dew  on  poplar  leaves 
near  lakes  and  rivers,  which  is  so 
thick  that  it  will  not  come  out  by 
extracting. 


Bee-Keeping  in  Oregon,  etc.— Gust 
Murhard,  Portland, ~o  Oreg.,  on  Aug. 
27, 1886,  writes  : 

The  honey  yield  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory  is  an  entire 
failure  this  year.  The  season  opened 
well,  and  everything  was  most  prom- 
ising, when  the  drouth  set  in  and  cut 
everything  short.  Unless  many  bees 
are  fed  they  will  have  to  die  of  starva- 
tion, and  many  have  already  left  their 
hives  in  despair.  I  have  just  received 
a  Cyprian  queen  mated  in  Carniola 
with  a  Carniolan  drone,  to  try  the 
crosses  between  the  Cyprian  and 
Carniolan  bees,  to  compare  them  with 
the  crosses  between  the  Mt.  Lebanon 
and  Carniolan  bees,  which  have 
proved  so  satisfactory   to  me.     The 


Silk-Culture  and  Bees.— H.  Fisher, 
Silk-Culturist,  Oshkosh,o+  Wis.,  on 
Aug.  30,  1886,  writes  : 

To  those  desiring  to  write  to  me 
about  the  above  subject,  I  wish  to  say 
that  in  order  to  avoid  all  mistakes, 
and  to  insure  a  prompt  answer,  please 
address  me  hereafter  as  stated  above. 
This  precaution  I  deem  necessary,  as 
letters  that  were  intended  for  me 
(after  I  had  made  the  few  encourag- 
ing remarks  about  silk-culture,  on 
page  490)  were  delivered  to  a  name- 
sake of  mine. 


Report,  etc.— E.  Jarvis,  Fair  Grove, 
o*  Mich.,  on  Aug.  28, 1886,  writes  : 

Bees  did  well  here  this  year,  es- 
pecially in  early  swarms,  and  a  dry 
July  gave  them  rest,  but  they  held 
their  own,  and  now  with  the  showers 
we  have  recently  had,  colonies  are 
strong  in  bees,  and  are  filling  up  the 
hives  fast  with  brood  and  honey.  On 
page  538  it  is  requested  to  state  our 
experience  with  "  removing  young 
bees  "  from  the  hives.  I  saw  a  bee 
drawing  out  another,  and  my  first 
impression  was  that  of  war,  but  I  saw 
no  fighting.  I  could  not  tell  which 
was  the  youngest,  or  the  most  perfect 
bee.  This  continued  more  or  less  for 
2  or  3  weeks  in  July. 


do  not  know  who  made  it,  or  what  its 
name  is,  but  for  the  last  three  years 
I  never  knew  its  colony  to  swarm,  but 
it  would  fill  with  honey  all  the  space 
given.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  non- 
swarming  hive.  This  year  that  col- 
ony has  already  filled  220  sections, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  many  more  it 
will  fill  by  the  end  of  the  season.  I 
believe,  though,  that  it  will  fill  40 
more,  because  I  have  just  given  it  a 
case  of  40  sections,  and  the  bees  have 
gone  into  them  just  as  they  do  In  the 
spring  when  everything  is  in  bloom. 
This  colony  is  at  work  all  the  time 
while  the  others  are  doing  compara- 
tively nothing.  I  believe  in  order  to 
get  a  large  flow  of  honey  we  must 
have  a  strong  colony  and  the  right 
kind  of  a  hive.  I  get  13  cents  per 
section,  or  two  for  25  cents,  for  all  of 
my  honey  here  at  home.  I  would  not 
keep  bees  to  produce  extracted  honey. 


Bees  Working  Vigorously,  etc.— 
R.  F.  Holtermann,  Brantford,  Ont., 
on  Aug.  28, 1886,  says  : 

In  my  letter  regarding  the  sources 
of  honey-dew,  page  539,  the  23rd  line 
should  read  :  The  theory  that  such  a 
substance  is  excrement  from  aphides 
alone,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  from  what 
follows  that  this  is  as  it  was  intended. 
Bees  are  working  vigorously  on  buck- 
wheat, mullen,  etc.  I  have  secured 
from  the  first  and  thistle  sufficient  to 
give  me  40  pounds  per  colony,  spring 
count ;  and  bees  are  in  very  fine  con- 
dition. Upon  extracting,  the  yield 
may  prove  to  be  more.  I  secured  80 
pounds  per  colony  from  clover. 


-V.  W. 

Aug.  27, 


Non-Swarming  Hive,  etc. 

Clough,  Geneseo,^3  Ills.,  on 
1886,  writes  : 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  the  Bee 
Journal,  and  I  often  wish  I  was  a 
writer,  for  1  could  tell  a  very  inter- 
esting story  regarding  my  experience 
with  bees.  I  started  with  14  colonies, 
only  10  of  which  were  very  strong.  I 
bought  my  bees  from  my  father,  who, 
after  25  years'  experience  with  bees 
and  general  farming,  wished  to  retire 
from  active  business  and  move  to 
town.  From  the  14  colonies  I  have 
secured  1,200  1 -pound  sections  of 
comb  honey,  with  an  increase  of  8 
new  colonies,  all  of  which  have  filled 
the  brood-chambers  besides  filling  125 
sections  of  nice  honey.  I  have  one 
hive  that  I  consider  very  valuable.    I 


Fall    Honey  Crop,    etc.— A.    M. 

Gander,  Adrian, o.  Mich.,  on  Aug.  26, 
1886,  says  : 

Bees  are  getting  some  fall  honey 
in  this  locality  at  present.  The  crop 
of  white  honey  was  fair,  but  not  a  full 
one.  I  would  as  soon  think  of  living 
without  working  as  to  get  along  suc- 
cessfully with  bee-keeping  without 
my  bee-papers.  It  would  be  like 
groping  around  in  the  dark. 


One  of  the  Bonesets.— J.  P.  Cedar- 
holm,  Galesburg,  ?  Mo.,  writes  : 

I  send  you  some  leaves  and  blooms 
of  a  honey-plant  that  has  yielded 
plenty  of  honey  this  season.  Please 
give  its  name. 

[It  is  one  of  the  "  bonesets,"  and 
yields  rich  golden  nectar.— Ed.1 


Wintering  Bees.— W.  F.  Smith, 
Button,  Ont.,  writes : 

About  March  7, 1885, 1  wrote  to  the 
Bee  Journal,  saying  that  I  had 
constructed  a  winter  hive  embracing 
the  seven  requisites  named  in  the 
book,  "  Bees  and  Honey."  I  had  at 
that  time  24  colonies  in  these  hives, 
but  I  could  not  tell  at  that  time,  of 
that  the  severest  winter  ever  known 
in  this  country,  how  they  would  come 
out  in  the  spring,  so  I  said  nothing 
about  their  condition,  but  every  col- 
ony came  out  nicely  in  the  spring,  not 
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even  one  queen  being  lost.  I  also 
wintered  24  colonies  last  winter  in 
the  same  hives,  and  they  all  came 
through  in  good  condition,  dry  and 
clean.  Neither  winter  seemed  to 
have  any  effect  upon  the  bees.  I 
thought  at  that  time  I  would  get  it 
patented,  but  I  changed  my  mind  and 
thought  I  would  test  it  a  few  winters, 
and  if  it  proved  good  I  would  let  the 
bee-fraternity  have  the  benefit  of  it. 
1  am  satisfied  with  these  two  winters' 
tests  that  I  can  winter  bees  in  these 
hives  with  the  same  safety  and  cer- 
tainty that  cattle  can  be  wintered  in 
good  stables.  I  intend  to  winter  36 
colonies  in  these  hives  the  coming 
winter,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  they  will  come  out  in  tlie 
spring  all  right. 


Peculiar  Queen.— H.  E.  Hill,  Titus- 
ville,N3  Pa.,  on  Aug.  27,  1886,  writes 
thus: 

I  send  you  a  piece  of  comb  cut  from 
a  hive  having  a  young  queen  that 
commenced  laying  on  Aug.  14.  She 
is  working  on  two  combs  only,  leav- 
ing the  others,  which  are  perfect 
brood-combs,  without  any  eggs,  while 
those  two  have  many  cells  without 
eggs  ;  other  cells  contain  from  10  to  1.5 
eggs.  Some  cells  have  3  or  4  hatched 
larvse  and  several  eggs.  The  queen 
is  ordinarily  large,  and  is  "  losing 
her  feathers,"  which  is  evidence  that 
the  bees  are  displeased  with  her  in 
some  way.    What  is  the  cause  ? 

[Such  cases  have  not  been  un- 
known. I  have  experienced  two  or 
three  during  18  years,  and  the  owner- 
ship of  thousands  of  queens.  It  seems 
to  be  an  effect  of  abnormality  in  the 
queen.  Why  it  is  so  I  do  not  know.— 
James  Hbddon.] 


The  Season— Stealing  Bees.— Mrs. 
C.  M.  Kingsley,  Elvaston,*o  Ills.,  on 
Aug.  27,  1886,  says  : 

We  had  a  favorable  spring.  My 
June  crop  was  .50  pounds  per  colony. 
Then  came  the  long-continued  drouth, 
and  bees  were  idle  for  some  time ; 
but  recent  rains  have  set  them  to 
work  again  in  good  earnest.  On  Oct. 
22, 1885,  a  lover  of  honey  came  in  the 
night  and  carried  oU  one  of  my  bee- 
hives, bees,  honey  and  all.  It  was 
full  of  honey.  I  can  get  no  clue  to 
the  thief,  but  if  I  ever  should,  it  is 
likely  he  will  have  to  pay  for  that 
joke. 


Bees  in  a  Glass  Globe.— 11— John 
Rey,  (68—100),  East  Saginaw.QMich., 
on  Aug.  26, 1886,  writes  : 

I  read  an  article  in  Gleanings  for 
Jan.  IS,  1886,  on  "  Upper  absorbents, 
or  can  bees  winter  in  open-mouthed 
bottles  ?"  I  thought  I  would  try  it, 
but  I  could  not  get  a  bottle  large 
enough  for  a  colony  of  bees,  so  I  got 
a  glass  globe  18  inches  high,  14  inches 
long,  and  8  inches  wide.  (It  is  a  reg- 
ular flower  vase.)    I  then  made  a  bot- 


tom stand,  with  entrance  in  under 
the  bottom-board  i^x6  inches,  and 
then  I  nailed  in  2  frames  filled  with 
comb  foundation,  and  one  with  brood, 
and  put  the  glass  globe  over  them. 
Over  the  glass  globe  I  put  a  wooden 
box.  Everything  is  dark  on  the  in- 
side. I  then  put  a  swarm  of  bees  in 
it  that  had  just  issued,  and  I  expected 
that  they  would  come  out  again,  but 
they  did  not;  they  went  right  to 
work  just  so  if  they  seemed  to  like  to 
live  in  a  glass  hive.  I  put  them  in  on 
Aug.  16,  and  they  are  building  comb 
nicely.  The  queen  is  laying  finely. 
There  is  a  clear  space  of  6  inches 
from  the  top  of  the  frames  to  the  top 
of  the  glass  globe,  and  the  bees  could 
not  hang  in  a  cluster  to  build  comb 
downward,  so  they  are  building  comb 
upward.  I  think  they  will  winter  all 
right. 


Pollen  in  the  Sections.— B.  Losee, 
Cobourg,  Ont.,  says : 

In  Query,  No.  295,  it  is  desired  to 
know  how  to  keep  pollen  out  of  the 
sections.  Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker  says  it 
seems  that  the  zinc  queen-excluder  is 
no  hindrance  to  the  carrying  above  of 
either  honey  or  pollen.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Pond,  Jr.,  says:  "I  would  like  to 
know  myself."  I  would  advise  using 
round  perforated  zinc  ;  it  is  more  por- 
ous, and  takes  off  the  pollen  when  the 
bees  pass  through  it.  The  openings 
in  the  zinc  should  be  the  size  of  a 
drone's  head,  allowing  worker-bees 
only  to  pass.  Here  bees  work  when 
it  is  90°  in  the  shade. 


The  Chapman  Honey-Plant.— T.  F. 

Bingham,  Abronia,  ?  Mich.,  on  Aug. 
28, 1886,  says  : 

The  new  Chapman  honey-plant 
adds  a  five  weeks'  honey-flow  just 
after  the  clover  and  linden  bloom  is 
passed,  and  before  the  autumn  flowers 
blossom.  The  great  richness  of  the 
secretion  of  nectar,  the  opportune 
period  of  bloom,  and  the  hardiness 
and  beauty  of  the  plants  promise 
much  to  the  practical  honey-producer. 


Bee-Keeping  in  Mississippi.— L.  J. 

de  Sobotker,     Biverton,*o  Miss.,     on 
Aug.  24, 1886,  writes  : 

The  weather  is  very  hot  and  sultry, 
and  the  bees  are  hanging  out  again, 
although  all  the  precaution  had  been 
taken  as  advised  by  our  most  practi- 
cal and  experienced  apiarists  in  the 
United  States,  in  Query,  No.  286; 
especially  Mr.  H.  R.  Boardman's  an- 
swer. I  put  honey  in  the  open  air, 
and  was  extracting  with  the  honey- 
house  wire-screen  door  and  window 
open,  but  no  bees  troubled  me  or  the 
honey.  I  have  a  couple  of  nuclei 
building  up  into  colonies  that  are 
never  idle ;  this  proves  that  there  is 
honey,  or  rather  nectar,  in  the  corn 
and  cotton  bloom  around  us,  even  in 
the  heat  of  the  day.  We  expect  to 
work  with  honey  until  frost  comes ; 
several  minor  fall  flowers  are  in 
bloom,  which  will  last  until  that 
time. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


Office  of  the  American  Bee  Jodrnal, 
Monday,  7  a.  m..  Sept.  (i,  1886. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— It  continues  to  arrive  very  freely 
The  (lemund  18  light  and  Bales  are  made  chiefly  at 
liiMl.'ic.  Extracted  la  also  quiet  with  prices  un- 
changed. fi(ei7c. 

BKBSWAX,-It  Is  easier,  and  23c.  Is  about  all 
will  brine. 

R.  A.  BtTBNETT.  161  Soutb  Water  St. 

NEW  rORK. 

HONEY.— The  market  for  the  new  crop  of  comb 
honey  is  just  opening.  We  note  an  improvement 
In  (>ales  and  prices.  Most  of  the  comb  that  has 
arrived  is  badly  colored,  which  makes  it  second 
grade,  which  we  suppose  is  due  to  a  poor  season 
and  long  tlnishing.  We  quote  LSHGcrop  asfollows  ; 
Fancy  white  in  i-Ib.  sections,  clean  and  neat 
packages,  l5@16c.;  2-lb8.,  I2(^13c.:  fair  to  good 
1-lbs.,  12®14c.;  2-lbs.,  lOOllc;  fancy  buckwheat 
l-lbs.,  11®I2C.;  2-lbs.,  9@10o.  White  clover  ex- 
tracted in  kegs  and  small  barrels,  6V6®7c.:  Calif- 
ornia extracted  in  60-lb.  cans,  5@5  l-2c.;  Califor- 
nia comb  honey.  in@l  ic. 

BEES  WA.\.— Prime  Tellow,  22@24c. 

McCaul  &  Hlldreth  Bros..  34  Hudson  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONEY.— One-lb.  sections,  white  clover,  ISOlSOi 
2-pound  sections,  ll®13c.   Extracted,  6®8c. 
BEESWAX.— 25  cts.  per  lb. 

Blaeb  &  RiPLKT.  57  Chatham  Streou 

DETROIT. 
HONEY.- The  market   is   improving.    The    de- 
mand is  better  and  the  prices  are  also  improved. 
Best  comb  in  1-pound  sections  brings  14(ai5c. 
BEESWAX.— K  irm  at  23c.  for  fair  quality. 

M.  H.  HnNT..  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— The  market  Is  very  quiet.  Demand 
from  manufacturers  is  slow,  and  there  is  only  a 
fair  trade  in  new  comb  honey  and  extracted  in 
square  glass  jars.  Extracted  hooey  brings  3  1-2® 
7c.;  comb  honey,  12  to  I4c.  for  good  to  choice.  In 
the  jobbing  way.  Prices  are  low  for  all  produce 
and  no  speculative  feeling  is  noticed  anywhere. 
Unless  better  prices  are  realized  for  other  prod- 
uce, prices  of  honey  are  not  likely  to  advance. 

BEESWAX.— It  is  in  good  demand  and  arrivals 
are  fair.    We  pay  20c.  for  good  yellow. 

C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CLEVELAND. 
HONEY.— The  demand  for  honey  la  not  very 
lively  at  present,  but  prices  are  steady.  Choice 
new  honey  in  l-lb.  sections  is  selling  at  14c.:  2-lbs. 
12@13c.  Old  honey  is  very  dull  at  10@12c.  Ex- 
tracted. 6®7c. 
BEESWAX.— 25c. 

A.  C.  Sendel.  115  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  active  and  sales  of  the 
comb  are  large.  Extracted  Is  firm  with  no  stock 
in  the  city.  We  quote  :  One-pound  sections  of 
white  clover,  13(5il4c.;  dark  1-lbs..  1  l'gil2c.:  2-lb8., 
u®12c.;  dark  2-lbs.,  8@liic.;  2-lb.  Calif,  white 
sage.  10(5*110. ;  dark  2-ib8.,8®yc.  Extracted  white 
clover,  7®8c.;  dark,  4jii@53^c.;  Calif,  white  sage, 
5S4®6c.:  dark,  4>s®5c. 

BEESWAX.— 20®22C. 

Clkmons.Cloon  &  Co.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 
HONE  Y.— The  market  is  about  the  same  as  when 
last  reported— may  be  quoted  a  little  lower  to  sell. 
Choice  combin  l-lb.sections,12®13  :  2-lbs., 11@12X 
cents :  dark  not  wanted.  Extracted,  white,  in 
kegs.  6(s6^c.:  same  in  tin  cans,  6  l-2@7c.;  dark  in 
barrels  and  half-barrels,  5®5  1-2  cts. 
BEESWAX.- No  demand. 

A.  V.  Bishop,  142  W.  Water  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— The  demand  for  honey  remains  very 
good  for  fine  qualities,  and  they  are  readily  taken 
for  home  consumpti'in.  and  shipments  to  Europe 
and  the  East  at  435'4'c.  job  here.  Most  of  the 
honey  is  held  at  44c.  and  more,  and  It  seems  that 
sooner  or  later  such  prices  will  be  paid,  as  offer- 
ings are  rather  small.  Comb  honey  is  not  sought 
after  so  far.  but  with  the  colder  weather  more  de- 
mand will  come  in.and  as  supplies  are  rather  small, 
we  anticipate  full  prices.  We  now  quote  "laioc, 
as  tn  qu:ility,  wholesale. 

BBBSWAX.—ltisdull,but  buyers  have  to  pay 
22®23c.  for  choice  lots. 

SCHACHT  &  LKMCKE,  122-124  DaVlS  St. 

HONEY.- Prices  are  so  low  that  honey-pro- 
ducers are  holding  back  their  product :  still  the 
market  Is  well  supplied.  We  quote  :  Comb,  ex- 
tra white.  8^®ioc. ;  off  grades.  eii(St7i4c.  Ex- 
tracted.whlte,  4®4!4c. ;  amber,  3)^®3Xc. ;  dark, 30. 

BEESWAX. -22>«®23C. 

O.  B.  Smith  &  Co..  423  Front  Street. 
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^:pecial  Notices. 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writingto  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name: 
many  others  having  no  Post-OPRce,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


Dr.  Miller's  Book,  "A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Bee  Journal  for  one 
year,  we  will  club  for  $1.50. 


A  Neiv  Crate  to  hold  one  dozen  one-pound 
sections  of  honey. — It  has  a  strip  of  glass  on 
each  side,  to  allow  the  honey  to  be  seen.  It 
Is  a  light  and  attractive  package.  As  it  holds 
but  one  tier  of  sections,  no  damage  from  the 
drippings  from  an  upper  tier  can  occur.  We 
can  furnish  the  material,  ready  to  nail,  for 
9  cts.  per  crate.    Glass  l^c.  per  light,  extra. 


Bees  for  Sale.— We  offer  to  sell  a  few 
strong  colonies  of  Italian  bees,  in  ten-frame 
Simplicity  hives,  at  $6.00  each. 


Bed  Labels  for  one-pound  pails  of 
honey,  size  .3x4'/i  inches. —  We  have  just 
gotten  up  a  lot  of  these  Labels,  and  can 
supply  them  at  the  following  prices  :  100 
for  $1.00  ;  2.i0  for$l..-)0  ;  .'jOO  tor  $2.00  ;  1,000 
for  $•''.00 ;  all  with  name  and  address  of 
apiaxist  printed  on  them — by  mail,  postpaid. 


Yncca  Bmstaes  are  employed  for  re- 
moving bees  from  the  combs.  They  area 
soft,  vegetable  fiber,  and  do  not  irritate  the 
bees.  As  each  separate  fiber  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  handle  as  well  as  the 
brush,  they  are  almost  indestructable. 
When  they  become  sticky  with  honey,  they 
can  be  washed,  and  when  dry,  are  as  good 
as  ever.  The  low  price  at  which  they  are 
sold,  enables  any  bee-keeper  to  have  six  or 
more  of  them,  so  as  to  always  have  one 
handy.  We  can  supply  them  at  ii  cents 
each,  or  .50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if  sent  by  mail, 
add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 

We  supply  the  American  Bee  Journal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Olub 
The  American  Bee  Journal    1  00 . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00. .  1  75 

Bee-Keepers'Magazine  2  00..  175 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150..  140 

Tbe  Apiculturist 2  00,.  1  75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00..  1  75 

The  6  above-named  papers  5  50. .  5  00 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25. ,  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newnian).  ..2  00..  1  75 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..  1  75..  1  60 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth)..  .3  00..  2  00 
Boot's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. .  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00 . .  3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 1  50..  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50     1  40 


Simmins'  Non-Sivarming  System  is 

the  title  of  a  new  English  bee-book.  The 
author  claims  that  it  will  inaugurate  a  "new 
era  in  modern  bee-keeping,"  and  states  that 
"it  is  based  upon  purely  natural  principles, 
and  is  the  only  system  that  can  ever  be 
relied  upon,  because  no  other  condition 
exists  in  the  economy  of  the  hive  that  can 
be  applied  to  bring  about  the  desired  result 
—a  total  absence  of  any  desire  to  swarm." 
It  contains  64  pages;  is  well  printed  and 
illustrated.  Price  50  cents.  It  can  now  be 
obtained  at  this  oflice. 


WUen  Bene^vtng  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
Journal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bee  Journal  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions— with  $4.00— 
direct  to  this  office.  It  ^rill  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


{3g~  Sweet  CloTer,  or  Melilotus  Alba,  is 
almost  the  only  resource  for  honey  now, 
on  account  of  the  late  severe  July  drouth. 
If  the  seed  is  planted  in  September,  it  will 
come  up  this  Fall  and  bloom  next  year,  in 
its  second  season. 

We  have  a  large  lot  of  this  seed  on  band, 
and  offer  it  at  the  following  Reduced 
Prices,  by  express  or  freight : 

One  pound $0  20 

"    peck — 15  lbs 2  25 

"    bushel— 60  lbs 7  00 

"   sack— 80  lbs 8  00 

It  will  pay  to  buy  it  by  the  sack  and  sell  it 
again  in  smaller  quantities.  ^ 

i^~  If  you  want  a  chance  to  make  some 
money,  and  provide  pasturage  for  the  bees 
during  the  Fall  months,  this  is  your  oppor- 
tunity ! 


Italian  Queens.— We  have  a  few  un- 
tested queens  which  we  can  send  by  return 
mail.  Three  for  S2.75  :  six  for  $5.00  ;  twelve 
for  $9.00.    For  Tested,  double  the  prices. 


''  Casta  in  Advance  "  is  the  rule,  but  no 
longer  than  six  months  of  grace  can  be 
allowed  on  the  small  sum  of  one  dollar. 
Subscriptions  may  commence  at  any  time, 
and  discontinuances  may  be  ordered  at  any 
time  when  arrearages  are  paid  up. 


Home  Market  for  Honey. 

^P~  To  create  Honey  Markets  in  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "  Why  Eat 
Honey"  (only  .50  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  dem.\nd  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Single  copy,  5  cts.  ;  per  doz.,  40  cts. ;  per 
hundred,  $2.50.  Five  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $15,00. 
On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "  Presented  by," 
etc.  (giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  scatters  them). 

To  give  aivay  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine"  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 


System  and  Success. 

J^^  All  who  intend  to  be  systematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
the  prices  are  reduced,  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages)  $100 

"     100  colonies  (220  pages)  1  25 

"     '300  colonies  (4'20  pages)  150 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbere, 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 


When  Marketing  Extracted  Honey« 

it  is  a  sad  blunder  to  use  barrels  holding 
from  300  to  500  pounds— they  are  too  large 
to  be  desirable  for  the  trade,  too  bulky  to  be 
handled  with  care  in  transportation,  and  too 
dear  to  be  lucrative  to  the  producer,  for 
honey  put  up  in  such  large  barrels  is  subject 
to  a  discount  of  one  cent  per  pound,  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it  without 
repacking  and  dividing  into  smaller  lots. 


The  Mfestern  World  Guide  and  Hand- 
Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  over 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  Bending  us  two  new  subscribers  besides 
his  own,  with  $3.00,  for  one  year,  we  ivill 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


"  Don't  Stop  "—that  is  what  many  write 
to  us  about  their  papers,  when  their  time  is 
nearly  out.  One  subscriber  says  :  "  It  is  not 
convenient  for  me  to  send  the  money  now 
to  renew  my  subscription.  It  runs  out  with 
this  month  ;  but  dnji't  stop  sending  it,  I  will 
get  the  money  to  you  within  three  months." 
Such  letters  are  coming  every  day,  and  so 
for  the  present  we  have  concluded  not  to 
stop  any  papers  until  requested  to  do  so. 


!3e~  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journai, 
will  be  sent  free  upon  application.  Any  one 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview, by  sending  the  names  to  this  office, 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 
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5,000 


LBS.  Extracted  L,iit<leii 
and  AVliite  Clover  Houey 
lor  Sale.  What  do  I  hear 
bid  ?    Honey  of  good  quality. 


Addres*  J.  B.  IfllJRRAT,  ADA,  O. 


seAit 


so  COI^ONI£8  of 

Italian*  In  ll-frame 

.  Lang8troth    HIVES, 

'with  nearly  all  young 

Queens.    Will  sell  at  once  at  W4.00  per  ('i)lony  — 

as  I  am  going  to  Nebraska.       Jj.  ADAMS, 

36Eat  MAYFAIK,  Cook  Co..  ILLS. 


Bees  for  Sale.' 


BEES  and  HONEY  for  SALE. 

I  OFFER  to  sell  Good  Full  Colonies  of 
Hybrid  liees  at  $-1.00  per  Colony  :  50  or 
more  at  $3.50  per  Colony.  HOINEY  for 
Sale  at  12!4  cts.    Call  on  or  address, 

R.  S.  BECKTEl,!., 
36Aat  THREE  OAKS,  MICH. 

$r:   /  \f\  PER  C01.0NY    for  ITALIAN 
fj.yni  BEES  in  10-frame  hives  (frames 
B'sXlT'sl-    All  in  good  condition.    Tested 
Italian  Queens  at  SI. 25  :  Untested  Young 
Laying  Italian  Queens  at  70  cts.  each. 
OTTO  KLEINOnr,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


J'W^ISH  to  purchase  for  cash,  :2. 00(1  pounds  of 
Extracted  Hr)ney.  an^l  l.nint  pounds  of  Comb 
Honey  of  good  quality.  Correspondence  solicited 
and  reference  win  be  i  iirnished. 

C.  W.  BAXTON,  Bradford,  Iowa. 


FLAT- BOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

^^^^^_^  high  side-walls,  4  to  16  square  feet  tt 
fl^^^^^»  the  pound.  Circular  and  samples  free 

WM  J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 

tt^.^  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Sprout  Brook,  Mont.  fVa,  V,  v. 


Dadaiit's  FoundatioiiFactory,  whiilesale 

aud  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 

THE  AMERICAN  APICULTURIST 

SENT  one  year,  and  a  Tested  Italian 
Queen,  to  each  subscriber— all  for  $1.50. 
Sample  copies  free.    Address, 
30Atf     HENET  ALLEY,  Wenham,  Mass. 

THE  BRII ISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEFEB'S  ADVISEB. 

The  BRITISH  Bee  journal  is  published  every 
Week,  at  Ten  Shillings  and  lOd.  per  annum,  and 
contains  the  best  practical  information  for  the 
time  being,  showing  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  It.    It  is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  one  year,  for  $2.75. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 

Is  rearing  Italian  Queene  for  sale  a^aln  this  season, 
and  can  furniBli  them,  by  mail,  safe  arrival  Ruar- 
anteed,  as  follows  :  SiDKleQueen.^i.oo  :  6  Queens 
for  15.00  ;  12,  or  more,  75  cts.  each.  Tested  Queens 
$2.{.K)  eacb.  Mabe  Money  Orders  payable  at  Flint. 
Send  forprice-list  of  Bees  (full  colonies  or  by  the 
pound).  Given  Foundation,  Hives,  Caees,  Feeders, 
White  Poplar  Sections,  etc..  etc. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 
8Etf  ROGERSVILLE.  Genesee  Co..  MICH. 

SECTIONS  and  FOUNBATION. 

l-lb.,  all-in-one-piece,  I  40c  per  lb.  for  heavy. 

y-Groove,*4  per  1,000    50c       "         "      light. 

Less  for  lots  of  10,000  I     Send   for    Samples 

and  Price-List. 

A.  F.  STAUFFER  &  CO., 

loEtf  STERLING,  ILLS. 

Dadaiit's  FdiiiKlatioiiFartury,  wholesale 

and  retail.   Set*  Advertisement  in  another  column- 


ATTENTION,  BEE-KEEPERS  ! 


Now  is  the  time  to  Italianize  Cheap 
Having-  all  my  oiders  fllled  to  date,  will 
sell  Fine  Queens  from  my  well  -  known 
Strains,  at  the  following  very  low  rates  :  1 
Queen,  80  cts.;  6  Queens,  $4..50;  12  Queens, 
$8.00;  1  Tested  Queen,  $1.50;  6  Tested,  $8; 
1  Select  Tested  Queen,  $2.00.  Safe  arrival 
of  all  Queens  guaranteed,  and  Queens  sent 
by  return  mail.  Address, AVni.  W.  CARV, 
y2Atf  COLERAINB,  MASS. 


G-olden  Italians. 

W.4RRAIVTEI>  Queens  75  cts.  each  ; 
per  dozen,  $8.00.  All  Queens  sent  out 
prior  to  Aug.  10  will  be  reared  from  cells 
built  by  natural  swarming.  Queens  shipped 
ue.\t  day  after  receiving  order.  If  so  desired. 
Should  any  prove  to  have  mismated,  they 
will  be  replaced  with  a  nice  Tested  Queen  of 
1886  rearing.    Address, 

JAMES  WOOD,  North  Prescott,  Mass. 

20A20t 


THE  HORSE, 


By  B.  J.  KENDALL,  M.  D. 

A.  TREAXISE  Kivlng  an  Index  of  diseases, 
and  the  symptoms  ;  cause  and  treatment  of  each,  a 
table  KlvinK  all  the  principal  drugs  used  for  the 
horse,  with  the  ordinary  dose,  effects  and  antidote 
when  a  poison  ;  a  table  with  an  ensravinp  of  the 
horse's  teeth  at  different  ages,  with  rules  for  telline 
the  age  of  the  horse  ;  a  valuable  collection  of  re- 
cipes, and  much  valuable  Information, 

Price  85  cent»— In  BnKllsh  or  German. 

THOS.  Ci.  NEWIUAN  &  SON, 

923  &  fl25  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  li.1.. 


Metal  Reversible  Frame  Corners. 

AC'KAOWI.KIIOKU  by  all  to  be  the  best- 
Can  be  iiiadf  to  tit  any  frame  if  exact  width  of 
frame  is  given  when  ordered.  Strong  and  simple 
to  adjust. 


Sample  Corners,  for  i  frame  5 cts.;  for  in,  35  cts.; 
for  2.^1,75  cts.  All  Corners  made  %-inch  unless 
otherwise  ordered.        F.  M.  JOHNf^ON, 

WASHINGTON  DEl'OT,  Litchtleld  Co.,  CONN. 
32  A  tf 


Vandervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

Send  Tor  Samples  tSz  Redaced  Prlce.Llat. 
Atf      J.  VANDEK VORT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


Dadant'sFoundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.   See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


New  Book  of  Fancy  Worlis with  lOO 
Illustrations,  li>0  New  Stitches.  lO 
Special  Offers.  SCO  Picture  Bulletin 
4?^-C()l.  story. pa  per. all  lor  4c  postage 
National  Buzar,  7  \*'  Jii-oadvvar<  N.  X. 
33A13t 


FREE!! 


My  18  Annual  Price-List  a°n'dJi'?i;?."Lan"iTe'e^ 

Oueens  and  Nuclei  Colonies  (a  sp^^cialty):  also 
Supplies— will  be  sent  to  all  who  send  their  names 
and  addresses.  H.  H.  BROWN, 

)5Etf  LIGHT  STREET.  Columbia  Co..  PA, 


BEESWAX. 

We  pay  »Oc.  per  lb.,  delivered  here,  for  veilow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mistakes,  the  shipper'^  name 
shoald  always  be  on  each  package. 

THOS.  6.  ATEl^'MAN  <fe  SON. 

923  &  325  West  Madison  Street,      CHK^ACO.  ILL. 


TEN  VALUABLE  BOOKS  FREEH 

The  Publishprs  of  City  and  Country,  a  twentj-eight  paga  piiblicaiioo  coDtainioe  from  twentv-tive  to  thirty 
iWustrations  iu  each  issue,  in  order  to  increaae  lt3  circulation,  make  the  followlug  unparalleled  offer  for  the  next  Teyf 
■weeks  :  To  everyone  who  will  remit  by  Postal  Note  the  amount  of  the  regular  yearly  subscription— fifty  cents — they 
■will  send  postpaid  any  ten  of  the  books  in  the  list  below  and  City  and  Country  for  one  year.  These  books  are  published 
In  neat  pamphlet  form, Tii^ny  of  them  handaomely  illustrated,  and  all  are  printed  from  good  type  upon  KOOd 
paper.  They  treat  of  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  we  think  that  no  one  can  examine  the  list  without  finding 
therein  many  thi  t  ho  or  she  would  like  to  possess.  Jaclotb.bound  form  these  books  would  cost  $1.00  each,  Eacb 
hook  is  complete  in  Itself. 


1.  The  Widow  "Beilott  Paper*.  Thfs  is  the  booi 
over  which  your  gran  Imotbt^rs  laughed  till  they  cried,  and 
it  is  just  as  funny  today  a^  it   ever  was. 

2.  Winter  Evening  Kecreatlons,  a  large  collection 
of  Acting  Cliiirades,  Tab  leuux.  Games,  puzzles,  etc.,  for  so- 
cial gatherings,  private  theatricals,  and  eveDings  at  home; 
Illustrated. 

3  Back  to  the  OM  Home.  A  Novel.  By  Mary 
Cecil  Hay.  author  of  "  Mi. Men   Ferils."  etc. 

4.  Dlaloffuest  Keoltatlons  and  Ucadln|r».  a  large 
and  choice  collection  fur  acliool  exhibitions  and  public  and 
private  enlertainment,'*. 

5.  The  Standard  Letter  Writer  for  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  a  complete  giii<le  to  corrcspoDdcnce.  giving  plain 
directions  for  the  compoMlion  of  letters  of  every  kind,  with 
innumerable  forms  and  examples. 

6.  The  Frozen  Deep.  A  Novel.  By  WiUtie  Collins, 
author  of  "  The  Woman  in  \V  hite,"  etc. 

7.  Red  Court  Farm.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood,  author  of  "■Kast  Lvrme,"  etc. 

8.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
'■  The  Lady  of  the  Lake '  is  a  romance  in  verse,  and  of  all 
the  worka  of  Scott  none  is  m  ore  beautiful  than  this. 

9.  In  Oupld%  Not.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of  "  Dora 
Thorn'.'." 

HO.  AraoH  Barton.  A  Novel.  Bv  George  Eliot,  author 
of  •'Adam  »udL',"  ■Mhi'Mill   on  the  Floss."  etc. 

11.  Lady  Gwendolliit*«  Dream.  A  Novel.  By  the 
author  of  D.>ra  Tb.wii','      ec-. 

12.  The  Mywtcry  of  the  Holly  Tree.  A  NoveL 
By  the  Author  of  "  Dura   Thorue." 

13.  The  Budget  of  Wit,  Humor  and  Fun,  a  large 
collection  of  the  funny  ctories,  sketches,  anecdotes,  poema 
and  jokes  that  have  been  written  for  some  years;  illustrated. 

14.  John  KoworbnnkV  Wife.  A  Novel.  By  Miss 
Mulock,  author  of  "Jnha   Halifax,  Genileman,"  etc. 

15.  The  Gray  Woman.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
author  of  "  Mary  Rarlwo.  "  etc. 

16.  Sixteen  Complete  Stories  by  Popular  Au*ors, 
embracing  love,  liuumrous  and  d'tective  Btories,  stories  o( 
eocif^ty  life,  of  adventure,  of  railway  life,  etc,  all  very  in- 
teresting. 

17.  Jasper  DnneVSeerct.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E. 
Eradditn,  aiiilmr  of  "  Aumra  I''loyd,"  etc. 

18.  Fancy  Work  for  HonicAdornraent*  aa  entirely 
new  work  upon  this  .subject,  con  tain  ing  easy  and  practical  in- 
structions fir  making  fancy  baskets,  wall  pockets,  brackets, 
needle  work,  embroidery,  eto. ,  etc.,  profusely  and  eiegantly 
ll1u.itr.ited. 

'».  Grlmm'n  Fairy  Storlcn  for  the  Toune.  The 
uLkeat  colleuliiin  of  fairy  stories  ever  published.  The  chil- 
dren-will  be  delighted  with  them, 

20.  Manual  of  Etiquette  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  a 
guide  to  politeuess  and  good  breeding,  giving  the  rules  of 
modern  etiquette  for  all  occasions. 


21.  TTsenil  Knowiediffe  rar  the  Mliiion*  a  handy 
book  of  useful  information  for  all,  upon  many  and  vari«u9 
subjects;  Illustrated. 

22.  The  Home  Cook  Book  and  Family  Physl" 

clan,  containing  hundr-'ds  of  excellent  cooking  recipe* 
and  hints  to  houaekeopers,  also  telling  how  to  cure  all  com- 
mon  ailments  by  simple  home  remedies. 

23.  Manners  and  Customn  In  Far  Away  Lands,  » 
very  Interesting  and  instructive  book  of  travels,  describing 
the  peculiar  life,  habits,  manners  and  customs  of  the  peoplff 
of  foreign  countrii?3,  illustrated. 

24.  57  Popular  Ballads.  Same  size  as  sheet  muslOi 
All  the  old  and  new  songs. 

25.  Called  Back.  A  Novel.  By  Hugh  Conway,  au< 
thor  of  ■■  Dark  Davs,"  etc. 

26.  At  the  World's  Mercy.  A  Novel.  By  Florence 
■Warden,  authi^r  of  ■■  The   House  on  the  Marsh."  etc. 

27.  Mildred  Trevanlon.  A  Novel.  By  ■■TheDuchess,' 
author  of  "  Mol^v  Ilaivu,"  etc. 

28.  Dark  Days.  A  Novel.  By  Hugh  Conway,  author 
of  "Called  Back."  etc. 

29.  Shadows  on  the  Snow.  A  Novel.  By  B.  L.  Far* 
jeou,  author  of"  Bread -an  d-Cheese-and-KisseB,"  etc. 

30.  Leollne.  A  Novel.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay,  author  o( 
"Brenda  Yorke,    "  etc. 

31.  Gabriel's  Marrlaffc.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkie  CoUins, 
author  of"  No  Nam?."  etc. 

32.  Keaplnir  the  Whirlwind.  A  Novel.  By  Hacy 
Cecil  Hav,  a\uhor  of   Old  Middleton's  Monev.  "  etc.    ■- 

33.  Dudley  Carleon.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Bnd' 
don,  author  of  "  Ladv   Aiidley'3  Secret,"  etc. 

34.  A  Goldf'n  Dawn.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of 
"  Dora  Thorne,*  etc. 

35.  Valerie's  Fate.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Alexander,  au- 
thor of  ■' The  Wooing  O't,"  etc. 

36.  Sister  Kohc.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  author  ot 
"The  Woman  in  Whiti?,"  etc. 

37.  Anne.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  author  of 
"  East  Lynne.' 

38.  The  Laurel  Bush.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  Mulock, 
author  of  "  John  Hiilifax.  Gentleman,"  ete. 

39.  Robinson  CruHoe.  A  thrilling  narrative  by  Dan- 
iel De  Foe.  describing  the  adventures  of  a  castaway  on  ao 
island  in  the  .Souih  Pacific  Ocean. 

40.  How  to  Make  Poultry  Pay.  A  practical  anii 
instructive  seri''J?  of  arlicb-s  by  Mr,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Poultry 
Editor  of"  The  T'arm  and  Gardiwi.  " 

41.  Parlor  Maclo  and  Chemical  Experiments,  » 
book  which  tells  how  to  perform  hundreds  of  amusing  tricks 
in  magio  and  instructive  e.vperin>ent9  with  simple  agents. 

C  Gems  of  the  Poets,  coirtaining  eight  charming 
eelections  from  Tennyson,  LnngfeUow,  Whittier,  Byron, 
Shillev,  Moore,  Brvant.  and  others. 

43.  BuUdlnff  Plans  for  Practical,  LoW'COSt 
Houses,  a  full  description  and  plao*^  i\l  Eight  moders 
bouses,  ranging  in  .price  from  $500  to  §4500. 


Immediately  upon  receiptor  Bubscrlption  price,  the  ten  books  you  select  will  he  sent  you,  postpaid,  and  also  specia' 
terms  by  which  yo-i  can  make  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  week  with  little  effort,  if  you  choose  todoso.  The  entir« 
iMtof  -43-   booka   and  City  and  Country  for  one  year  will  be  sent— all  nostpai.l— on  receipt  of  only  one  doUar-     Acoet* 

«to8encrous  offer  at  once.    AddresB  tbe  pttbUatiers,  WU*!*  C.  TV&itEB.  St  CO.,  Oolumbua,  OlUo. 
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BEES  and  HONEY, 

OE  THE 

Kanagement  of  an  Apiary  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit ;  by 

THOMAS    C.    NEWMAN, 

Editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

It  contains  320  profusely  illustrated  pages 
Is  "  fully  lip  with  the  times  "  in  all  the  im- 
proyenients  and  inventions  ni  this  rapidly 
developing  pursuit,  and  presents  the  apiar- 
ist with  evi^rything  tliat  can  aid  m  the 
successful  nianageinent  of  the  honey-bee, 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  the  most 
honey  in  its  hest  and  most  attractive  con- 
dition.    Boimd  in  cloth,  Sl.OO,  postpaid. 

^r"A  lilberal  Discount  to  Dealers,  by 
the  Dozen  or  Hundred. 

THOS.  G.  NEIVMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

^°  The  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year  and  the  book,  "  Bees  and 
Honey,"  will  be  sent  for  $1.7.5. 


Vandervort  Foundation  Mill.  ;; 

6  luch,  Price,  $20.00. 

It  makes  the  finest  extra  thin  Foundation  for 
comb  honey.    For  Sale  by 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
823  &  925  West  Madison  Street.     CHICAGO,  ILL. 

BEEKEEPERS'  GDIDE; 

Or,  MANUAI.  OF  THE  A.PIAKY. 

(3,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14th  ThoDsiind  «Ju8t  Out! 

10th  Tlionsand  Sold  in  Just  Four  Months ! 

S.OOO  Said  Since  Mar,  1883. 

More  than  50  paKes,  and  more  than  50  Bne  Illus- 
trations were  added  in  the  Kth  edition.  The  whole 
work  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-keepinp.  It  is  certainly 
the  fullest  and  most  scieatiflc  work  treating  of 
bees  In  the  World.  Price,by  mall,»l.SS.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J.  COOK,  Author  and  Publisher, 

IXly  Agricultural  College,  Mich. 


GLASS  PAILS 


FOR  HONEY. 

THESE  Pails  are  made 
of  the  best  quality  of 
clear  flint  glass,  with  a  bail 
Mnd  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
When  filled  with  honey,  the 
attractive  appearance  of 
these  pails  cannot  be  equal- 
ed by  anv  other  style  of 
package.  They  can  be  used 
tor  household  purposes  by 
consumers,  after  the  honey 
is  removed,  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-fllled  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 


To  hold  I  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen, 
"       2  pounds        "  " 


2.00 
3.50 


THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HOW  to  WINTER  BEES. 

THE  October  numlior  of  the  American 
Apitnltnrlst  will  contain  essays  on 
"■\Viiiterinir  Bees,"  from  the  pens  of 
James  Heddon,  ti.  M.  Doollttle,  A.  E. 
malllini,  Pi-oC.  Cook,  Dr.  Tinker,  J.  E. 
Pond,  Ira  Barber,.!.  H.  Marliii,  and 
other  equally  ]iromincnt  apiarists.  Every 
bee-keeper  should  secure  a  copy.  For  ten 
cents  in  stamps  this  number  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address  ou  September  25.  No  speci- 
men copies  of  this  number  will  be  sent  out. 

Regular  subscription  price  $1.00  per  year. 
Single  copies  10  cts.  each.  Copies  of  back 
numbers  will  be  sent  free.    Address, 

AmEKICAN  APICUIiTCJKIST, 

33A6t  WENHAM,  MASS, 


HTnfPHBEYS' 

HOMEOPATHIC    f%  f> 

SPECIFIC  No.  do 

In  use  30  years.    The  only  succftssful  reinrdy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weakness, 

ftnd  Prostratinn,  frnni  nver-work  or  other  causes. 
SlperviaLoro  vials  anri  hirce  vial -powdfr,  for  $5. 
SoLDBV  DlUTfiO/STS.  or  Bent  postpaid  On  receiptor 
price. — UumpliroyB'aciileliie  to.,  IW  Fulton  St.,  A.  V. 

Send  75   Gents   Ycar"amonJthe°Bees:" 
)  14  pages,  cloth  bound.    Address. 


The  OrlKlnal 

BINGHAM 

Bee  Smoker  I 
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Patented,  1878 


Bingham  &  Hetherington  Uncapping  Knife. 


J/ 
Patented  May  20, 1879. 

BINGHAJn  SMOKERS  and  KNIVES 
have  Revolutionized  the  Smoker  and 
Knife  Trade,  and  have  made  bee-keeping  a 
pleasure  and  a  success.  They  are  the  only 
lasting:  and  satisfactory  Snokers  and 
Knives  now  used  by  experienced  bee-keepers 
in  Europe,  Australia,  Cuba,  and  America. 
They  are  covered  by  patents,  and  while  they 
are  always  the  best  that  can  be  made,  they 
are  also  the  lowest  priced. 

Prices,  by  mall,  post-paid- 
Doctor  smoker  (wide  shield)  ..3V4  inch.. $2 00 
Conquerorsmoker(wideehield)3       "     ..    175 

Large  smoker  (wide  shield) Wa    "     ■■   150 

E.\tra  smoker  (wide  shield) 2       "      .125 

Plain  smoker 2       "     ..    100 

Little  Wonder  smoker 13£    "     ..      65 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Honey  Knife, 
a  inch 115 

TO  SELL  AGAIN,  apply  for  dozen  or  half- 
dozen  rates.    Address, 

BINGHAM  &  HETHEKINGTON, 

15Atf  ABKONIA,  MICH. 


Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 


!20Atf 


DB.  C.  V.  MILiliER, 

MARENGO,  ILLS. 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smoker, 
SQUARE  GL.1,SS  HONEY-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CHAS.  P.  MrrTH  A  80K, 

Freeman  <S:  Central  Ave..       -       CINCINNATI,  O. 
P.S.-Send  loc.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 


RIBBON  BADGES. 

We  have  some  ELEGANT 
RIBISON  BADGES,  having 
a  rosette  and  gold  Bee,  for 
bee-keepers'  use  at  Fairs, 
Conventions,  etc.  Price 
50 'cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

THOS.  CJ.  NEWMAN  &.  SON., 

92.3  &  Sri.T  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Price,  by  Express.  50  cts. ;  by  mail,  65  cte.;  12  in 
the  flat,  and  one  nailed  (13  in  all),  13.50  ;  50,  in  the 
flat,  112.00.    Address, 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  3i  SON, 
923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MANUFACTORY 

FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others 
with 

Hives,  Sections,  Slilppina-Crates, 
Supers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds.  I  make  a  specialty  of  LANGSTROTH 
AND  MODEST  HIVES.  Correspondence  with 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address, 

GEOBGE  TAYI.OK, 

DUNDEE,  Kane  Co.,  ILLS. 


UAtf 


Dadant's  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.   See  Advertisement  In  another  column 
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TVIiat  the  Bees  Sing.— In  that  excellent 
monthly,  Viek's  niustrated  Magazine,  M.  E. 
Whittemore  gives  the  following-  as  a  reply 
to  the  question  : 

The  bees  are  ever  busy. 
They  work  the  whole  day  long. 
Humming  often  to  themselves 
This  sott,  low,  happy  song- : 

"  We  gather  from  the  flowers 
Sweet  honej'  as  we  fly, 
And  store  away  this  treasure 
For  winter  by  and  bye. 

"  We  work  for  one  another, 
Nor  leave  our  task  undone. 
But  toil  from  early  morning 
Until  the  evening  sun." 

Let  us  then  learn  the  lesson, 
Fill  each  hour  of  the  day 
With  kindly  words  and  actions, 
While  passing  on  our  way. 


Bees  are  at  Work  now  on  the  bloom 

which  has  resulted  from  the  late  rains. 


Sireet  Clover — Concerning  this  excel- 
lent honey-plant,  Prof.  Cook,  in  the  Prairie 
Farmer,  remarks  as  follows  : 

Having  grown  sweet  clover  for  several 
years  I  know  that  it  is  beautiful,  both  in 
foliafre  and  blossom.  It  is  much  superior  as 
an  adornment  of  the  roadside  to  either  rag 
or  May  weed.  It  is  a  most  excellent  honey- 
plant,  comparable  to  white  and  Alsike 
clover,  or  tobasswoodin  value.  It  is  slow 
to  expand,  and  in  meadow  and  pasture  is 
soon  choked  out  by  our  cultivated  grasses. 
When  once  in  possession  of  a  spot,  it  is  easy 
to  extirpate  it  if  it  is  desired  to  do  so.  As  is 
well  known,  sweet  clover  is  a  biennial,  and 
so  must  come  from  the  seed  once  every  two 
years.  The  plants  growtrom  seed  one  year, 
and  the  next  year  blossom  and  die.  Thus 
■we  have  only  to  cut  the  plants  while  in 
bloom  before  the  seed  matures  to  extirpate 
the  plants  i)i  toto.  Two  such  cuttings  in 
adjacent  years  will  do  the  work  most 
thoroughly. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  we  can  hardly 
find  a  more  safe  and  valuable  plant  for 
waste  places,  and  for  roadside  planting. 
Farmers  should  encourage  its  growth  both 
for  its  beauty  and  worth. 

The  seed  will  grow  if  planted  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year,  but  if  sown  early  in  the  fall, 
it  will  come  up  this  year,  and  bloom  next 
year.  Or  It  can  be  sown  later,  even  on  the 
snow  in  winter,  and  will  thrive  and  do  well. 


Tlie  llliuoiK  St;ite  Fair  Is  over.  It  was 
a  flne  show  of  almost  everything  except 
bees  and  honey.  Of  bees  there  were  none 
on  exhibition  ;  a  fine  opportunity  was  lost 
to  bring  honey  prominently  before  the  many 
thousands  of  visitors  to  the  Fair. 

Of  honey  there  were  only  four  entries. 
Mr.  J.  V.  Caldwell,  of  Cambridge,  Ills.,  had 
10  crates  of  1-pound  sections  of  nice  comb 
honey,  which  took  the  first  prize,  S8.  Mr. 
H.  S.  Hackman,  of  Peru,  Ills.,  had  .5  crates 
of  1-pound  sections  (two  tiers  in  a  orate),  and 
4  crates  of  2-pound  sections  of  honey  ;  this 
took  the  second  prize.  Mr.  Hackman  also 
exhibited  18  glass  jars  of  honey  ;  this  took 
the  first  prize  on  extracted  honey.  This  was 
all  the  exhibits  except  a  box,  1  loot  square, 
containing  5  frames,  with  combs  built  in 
every  direction— a  disgrace  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  mth  century,  and  an  insult  to 
the  Illinois  State  Fair. 

When  prizes  are  offered,  space  provided, 
and  an  invitation  given  to  bee-keepers  to 
make  an  exhibit  of  bees  and  honey,  and  still 
no  more  than  the  above  named  are  entered 
for  exhibition,  what  premiums  can  we  ex- 
pect in  the  future  ?  There  should  have 
been  ten  thousand  pounds  of  honey  on 
exhibition,  at  least ;  and  a  good  bee-show 
besides.  The  publishers  of  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal, made  no  display  on  account  of  the 
editor  having  been  appointed  a  judge,  and 
to  encourage  producers  of  honey  to  make  a 
good  exhibit ;  but  we  think  it  will  be  differ- 
ent another  year. 


Bees  an  Ifllsnioiiarlew.— One  of  our  ex- 
changes makes  these  very  sensible  remarks 
concerning  the  "  mission  of  bees"  in  nature, 
and  the  value  of  bees  to  the  various 
branches  of  horticulture: 

The  bee  is  almnst  as  much  a  part  of  choice 
fruit  and  beautiful  flowers  as  the  branches 
upon  which  they  grow.  The  flower  with  its 
honey  and  the  bee  are  factors  in  one  of 
nature's  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
problems,  and  through  the  intricate  work- 
ings of  this  problem  are  born  the  brightest 
colors,  finest  perfumes  and  richest  flavors 
Countless  flowers  are  fertilized  by  the  bee. 
which  would  otherwise  perish  from  the 
earth  ;  but  it  does  more  than  this,  it  carries 
pollen  of  self-fertilizing  plants  from  flower 
to  Hower,  thus  preventing  constantin-breed- 
ing  and  consequent  deterioration.  In  fact 
the  bee  is  nature's  protest  against  incest: 
and  by  resultant  products  of  superior  beauty 
and  flavor,  when  the  protest  is  heeded, 
teaches  a  powerful  lesson  on  the  great  sub- 
ject of  the  proper  and  healthful  propagation 
of  species.  Where  bees  are  not.  fruit  and 
flower  show  the  effect  of  a  violation  of  a  law 
of  nature  by  slowly  butsurelv  degenerating. 
The  bee  is  as  necessary  to  the  flower  as  the 
flower  to  the  bee  :  inconjiinction  a  harmonj- 
is  produced  which  results  in  more  brilliant 
colors,  in  sweeter  flavors  and  richer  per 
fumes  to  regale  the  senses  of  man. 


Teasel. — Many  inquiries  are  made  re- 
garding this  plant,  and  in  order  to  answer 
them  all  at  once  we  will  state  some  facts 
concerning  it.  The  fuller's  teasel  (DipsacKS 
fullerorlum)  is  used  in  fulling  cloth,  and  the 
heads  may  be  seen  in  woolen  mills  arranged 
on  the  surface  of  large  cylinders,  over 
which  the  cloth  passes.  Wild  teasel  (Dipsa- 
CHS  sylvestris)  is  a  troublesome  weed  in  some 
localities,  and  tnay  be  recognized  by  the 
following  characteristics  : 

It  is  a  biennial  herb,  stout  and  coarse, 
growing  from  the  seed  the  first  year  without 
flowers,  the  root  living  over  winter,  produc- 
ing flowers  and  seeds  the  second  year,  after 
which  the  plant  dies.  It  is  prickly  through- 
out on  stems  and  leaves.  Few  of  our  her- 
baceous plants  have  prickly  stems.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  lance-shaped,  much 
longer  than  broad,  tapering  but  slightly 
upward,  attached  directly  to  a  stem  without 
leaf-stalks.  They  are  opposite,  in  pairs,  on 
the  stem,  and  their  bases  often  are  united 
around  it.  The  flowers  are  small,  pale  pur- 
ple, many  collected  together  in  a  dense  egg- 
shaped  cluster  or  head,  similar  in  structure 
to  the  heads  in  the  composite  family,  to 
which  the  teasel  family  is  related.  Within 
the  cluster,  by  the  side  of  each  small  flower, 
is  a  sBale  which  tapers  to  a  slender  point, 
projecting  beyond  the  flower,  so  that  the 
head  is  bristly  all  over.  At  the  base  of  the 
head,  outside,  is  a  cirel?  of  stiff  leaves  form- 
ing an  involucre,  projecting  and  curved 
upward.  They  are  of  unequal  length,  and 
prickly  like  the  stem. 


It  Pays — The  Fremont,  Mich.,  Indicator 
of  Sept.  2,  makes  the  following  remark  con- 
cerning one  of  the  citizens  of  that  town, 
who  is  well-known  to  our  readers  : 

George  Hilton  contemplates  adding  con- 
siderably to  his  apiarian  facilities.  His 
"  plant"  has  become  one  of  the  important 
industries  of  our  town. 


Sweet  Clover  for  Honey.— Mr.  G.  W. 

Demaree,  of  Christiansburg,  Ky.,  In  an 
article  on  the  "  Bee-Forage  of  Kentucky," 
published  in  the  Bee-Keepers'  Magazine,  re- 
marks as  follows  : 

For  cultivation  as  a  honey-plant,  under 
proper  management,  sweet  clover  is  the 
promising  plant.  In  this  locality  it  will  not 
succeed  in  waste  places.  The  plant  is  too 
feeble  when  it  first  appears  above  the 
ground  to  hold  its  place  among  the  weeds 
indigenous  to  the  soil,  but  when  the  plants 
once  get  of  some  size  thev  will  crowd  their 
way  and  grow  rapidly.  In  favorable  places 
I  have  seen  the  plants  grow  10  feet  high, 
throwing  out  numerous  branches,  all  thickly 
set  with  spikes  crowded  with  delicate  little 
white  flowers.  My  "  patch  "  of  sweet  clover 
this  season  was  a  perfect  wonder  of  swarm- 
ing bees,  crowding  each  other  like  robber 
bees  contending  for  illegitimate  gain.  I 
have  had  best  success  with  it  when  sowed 
in  the  early  spring  with  oats.  It  will  bloom 
the  following  year  just  as  does  red  and 
Alsike  clover,  and  if  left  to  itself  it  will 
bloom  at  the  same  time  that  white  clover 
does,  and  it  will  he  of  little  advantage  to  the 
bees,  as  they  have  all  that  thev  can  do  to 
gather  the  white  clover  harvest.  To  retard 
its  growth  and  make  it  succeed  the  white 
clover  bloom,  the  sweet  clover  should  be 
grazed  lightly  by  sheepor  youngcattle  when 
it  is  about  12  inches  high.  This  will  cause 
the  plants  to  throw  new  shoots  that  will 
bloom  later  in  the  season  than  they  other- 
wise would.  I  now  have  some  plants  in  full 
bloom  that  have  been  browsed  and  nipped 
by  some  Jersey  cows  all  spring  and  summer. 
Alsike  clover  yields  nectar  profusely,  but 
its  bloom  is  short-lived,  and  1  have  failed  to 
so  manage  it  as  to  have  it  bloom  at  any 
other  time  than  when  white  clover  was  at  its 
best. 


Honey  from  the  fall  bloom  is  reported  to 
be  coming  in  quite  freely  in  some  localities. 


Round  Xrip  Tickets  to  tlie  Conven- 
tion.—As  Manager  of  the  National  Bee- 
Keepers'  Union,  we  have  mad(*arrange- 
ments  with  thelndianapolis  linesof  railroad 
(or  round  trip  tickets  from  Chicago  to 
Indianapolis  and  return  to  Chicago,  good 
from  Monday  to  Saturday,  Oct.  11  to  Ki, 
1886,  for  $7.:J0.  The  fare  one  way  is  $.5.50, 
and  this  is  one  tare  and  one-third.  To  obtain 
these  tickets,  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  a 
certificate  signed  by  Thomas  G.  Newman, 
stating  that  the  bearer  is  entitled  to  the 
reduced  fare.  Now,  do  not  wait  until  you 
come  to  Chicago  to  get  this  eertiflcate,  for 
we  may  have  gone  before  you  come.  Send 
for  the  certificate  at  once;  and  it  will  be 
sent  by  return  mail. 
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Replies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


[It  is  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  in  this  Department  in  less  time 
than  one  month.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them  :  get  them  returned,  and  then  find 
space  for  them  in  the  Journal.  If  you  are 
in  a  "hurry"  for  replies,  do  not  ask  for 
them  to  be  inserted  here. — En."] 


bive  when  there  was  one  or  more 
queens  guarded  on  the  inside.  I  have 
had  swarms  lately  hived  to  swaroa 
out  and  settle  iu  the  usual  way  be- 
cause there  were  two  or  more  virgin 
queens  with  the  swarm.  Those  per- 
sons who  claim  that  bees  never  swarm 
except  when  they  have  a  queen-cell 
or  queen-cells,  are  mistaken. — G.  W. 
Demaeee. 


Prevention  of  AlisconilM  Swarms, 


Seconii-Swaras. 


Query,  No.  304. — Suppose  a  colony  is 
ready  to  send  out  a  second  swarm,  or  will  he 
ready  in  a  day  or  two.  If  all  the  immature 
queen-cells  are  destroyed,  and  the  young- 
queens  .iust  gnawing  out  are  liberated,  so 
that  two  or  more  j'oung  queens  are  in  the 
hive,  hut  noqueen-cell,  will  the  bees  swarm? 
-S.  J.  M. 

Yes,  sometimes.— Dadant  &  Son. 
Not  generally.    I  have  had  one  or 

two  do   so.— G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

I  have  never  tried  it,  but  I  think 
they  would  not  swarm.  — W.  Z. 
Hutchinson. 

I  should  expect  they  might. — A.  J. 
Cook. 

I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  that  the 
bees  will  rarely,  if  ever,  swarm.— C. 
C.  Miller. 

Yes,  in  many  cases,  unless  all  vir- 
gin queens  are  killed  but  one.— H.  D. 
Cutting. 

As  a  rule,  yes.  The  safe  plan  if 
desired  to  prevent  the  second-swarm, 
is  to  remove  all  queen-cells  and  all 
queen.s  but  one.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

No.  It  is  the  queens  piping  in  the 
cells  that  causes  all  second-swarms. 
Cut  out  all  the  queen-cells,  and  if 
there  be  a  half-dozen  young  queens 
just  hatched,  there  will  be  no  swarm- 
ing.—(i.  L.  Tinker. 

They  will  swarm  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  Not  only  this,  but  often  when 
all  the  queen-cells  are  destroyed  or 
removed  when  the  colony  is  on  the 
verge  of  swarming,  and  all  the 
hatched  queens  removed  but  one,  the 
bees,  not  all  knowing  the  destruction 
of  the  cells,  will  issue  with  the  only 
queen,  leaving  the  parent  colony 
hopelessly  queeuless. — J. P. H.Brown. 

I  think  they  will  ofttimes  swarm. 
I  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
parent  colonies  are  so  much  oftener 
found  queeuless  than  are  second- 
swarms,  is  because  in  many  cases  all 
the  queen-cells  are  hatched,  and  all 
the  young  queens  go  with  the  after- 
swarms.— .James  Heddon. 

Sometimes  they  will  and  sometimes 
they  will  not— generally  they  will,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes.  I  have 
this  state  of  tilings  under  my  obser- 
vation frequently.  I  liave  picked  a 
virgin  queen  from  among  the  bees 
which  were  clustered  outside  of  the 


Query,  No.  305. — My  business  requires 
me  to  be  absent  from  my  apiary  until  about 
3  p.m.  each  day.  What  system  had  I  best 
pursue  to  prevent  my  swarms  from  going 
to  the  woods?  My  apiary  consists  of  25 
colonies.— Pa. 

Practice  dividing  colonies. — J.  P. 
H.  Brown. 

I  should  increase  the  colonies  by 
division  in  this  case. — G.  M.  Doo- 
little. 

I  think  by  dividing  you  would  have 
the  least  trouble. — H.  D.  Cutting. 

It  is  not  yet  known — at  least  not  by 
me.— Jajles  Heddon. 

Produce  extracted  honey,  and  thus 
almost  totally  prevent  swarming. — 
Dadant  &  Son. 

Clip  the  queen's  wing,  and  keep 
a  sharp  lookout.  I  am  in  the  same 
condition,  and  very  rarely  meet  with 
any  loss. — A.  J.  CoOK. 

An  apiary  of  that  size  will  pay  to 
employ  an  assistant  to  hive  the 
swarms.  Let  tlie  bees  swarm  nat- 
urally for  best  results.— G.L. Tinker. 

Use  Alley's  drone  and  queen  trap 
to  catch  the  queen,  and  return  the 
swarms,  and  then  if  you  desire  in- 
crease, divide. — H.  R.  Boardman. 

Have  the  queen's  wing  clipped,  and 
a  boy  or  girl  can  cage  them  when 
swarms  issue.  Perhaps  Alley's 
trap  would  answer  as  well.— C.  C. 
Miller. 

Use  "  Alley's  queen  and  drone 
trap,"  and  make  your  increase  by 
dividing  on  the  nucleus  plan.  Your 
case  is  my  own,  and  by  following  the 
advice  I  have  given  I  do  not  have  any 
trouble  in  this  direction. —J.  E.Pond, 
Jr. 

Produce  extracted  honey  and  you 
will  have  few  swarms.  You  might 
try  clipping  the  queen's  wing,  but  as 
you  would  not  be  there  when  the  bees 
swarmed,  I  fear  the  "  remedy  would 
be  worse  than  the  disease."  Dividing 
may  help  you,  but  the  probability  is 
that  the  bees  will  try  their  hand  at  it 
after  you  get  through.  Why  not  give 
up  your  "  business  "  and  embark  in 
bee-keeping  V- W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Alley's  drone  and  queen  trap  would 
likely  "help  you  out  of  the  trouble. 
To  clip  the  wing.s  of  your  queens 
would  prevent  the  bees  from  abscond- 
ing, but  should  the  swarming  im- 
pulse become  rampant,  all  your 
queens  with  clipped  wings  would 
soon  be  lost  or  killed  by  the  bees,  and 
seconder  after  swarms  would  begin 
to  issue,  and  very  soon  your  apiary 


would  be  utterly  demoralized.  I  do 
not  see  how  an  apiary  is  to  be  man- 
aged without  the  presence  of  some 
one  in  swarming  time.— G.  W.  Dem- 

AREE. 


Increase  or  no  Increase— fMcli  ? 

Query,  No.  306.— In  my  locality  I  count 
on  no  surplus  after  clover,  which  ends  in 
July.  Will  a  colony  that  swarms,  with  its 
increase,  or  the  same  colony  without  swarm- 
ing, give  me  the  larger  crop  of  comb  honey? 
— M.  E.  W. 

I  think  that  the  colony  without  in- 
crease will  produce  the  most.— C.  C. 
Miller. 

The  first  usually,  I  think.— A.  J. 
Cook. 

I  think  the  colony  that  does  not 
swarm  will  give  the  most  surplus. — 
"W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

I  should  think  that  the  colony  with- 
out swarming  would  give  you  the 
greatest  yield  of  comb  honey.— H.  D. 
Cutting. 

The  colony  that  does  not  swarm 
will  give  the  most,  usually. — Dadant 
&  Son. 

The  colony  that  swarms,  with  its 
increase,  will,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, give  the  largest  yield  of  surplus 
comb  honey.— H.  R.  Boardman. 

AVithout  knowing  anything  about 
your  location,  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  with  one  increase  and  the  parent 
colony,  you  can  get  more  comb  honey 
than  it  no  increase. — J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

If  your  swarm  issues  early  enough 
so  that  both  the  swarm  and  the  parent 
colony  will  be  well  stocked  with 
foragers,  more  honey  will  be  gathered 
than  if  no  swarming  is  allowed ; 
otherwise,  the  contrary. — J.  E.  Pond, 
Jr. 

If  a  colony  would  work  contentedly 
no  increase  would  give  the  best  re- 
sults ;  but  as  nine  out  of  ten  will  be 
kept  from  increase  only  at  a  loss,  I 
should  prefer  to  let  one  swarm  issue 
from  each  old  colony,  and  treat  them 
as  I  described  iu  Query,  No.  302.— G. 
M.  Doolittle. 

From  the  description  you  give  of 
your  locality,  it  is  similar  to  mine  as 
pertains  to  the  surplus  honey  season, 
in  my  locality  a  colony  of  bees  that 
does  not  swarm— all  things  else  being 
equal — will  store  more  surpilus  honey 
than  any  colony  with  its  increase.— 
G.  \V.  Demauee. 

With  proper  management  the  col- 
ony tliat  swarms  will  produce  more 
comb  honey  than  a  colony  that  does 
not  swarm,  provided  the  flow  of  honey 
lasts  more  than  21  days.  If  of  short 
duration,  then  the  colony  that  does 
not  swarm  will  produce  the  most. — G. 
L.  Tinker. 


par-  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  JonRNAi, 

will  be  sent  free  upon  application.  Any  one 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview, by  sending  the  names  to  this  office, 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 
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ExplanaCory.— The  Hgures  before  the 
names  iodicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Thoee  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring- and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  O  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  tne  center  of  the  State  named; 
6  north  of  the  center;  ?  south;  O*  east; 
*0  west;  and  this  6  northeast;  V3  northwest: 
o»  southeast;  and  ?  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Tlie  Sun  Wax-Extractor. 


G.  W.   DEMAREE. 


As  it  would  require  too  much  of  my 
time  to  auswer  private  letters  de- 
scribing the  sun  wax-extractor  as  I 
employ  it  in  my  apiary,  I  will  tiave  to 
ask  the  permission  to  publish  a  mi- 
nute description  of  how  to  make  and 
use  the  apparatus.  I  claim  nothing 
in  connection  with  the  device  except- 
ing the  trough-shape  wax-pan,  or  bot- 
tom of  the  wax-extractor.  A  con- 
versation with  Mr.  O.  O.  Poppleton, 
at  the  North  American  Convention  in 
1881,  concerning  its  use,  set  me  to  in- 
vestigating the  matter,  and  after 
some  experimenting  I  became  con- 
vinced that  a  flat  bottom  did  not 
drain  the  wax  from  the  refuse  of  old 
and  pollen-filled  combs  as  cleanly  as 
ecouomy  would  dictate.  But  after 
making  an  extractor  with  a  hollow  or 
concave  bottom,  I  found  that  this 
objection  was  overcome  and  the  de- 
vice was  practical  for  all  purposes 
connected  with  rendering  wax. 

My  plan  of  making  it  is  as  follows  : 
Make  a  plain  box  19J^  inches  wide,  14 
inches  deep,  and  35J^  inches  long, 
inside  measurement.  Nail  on  a  bot- 
tom and  have  it  bee-tight.  Now  nail 
on  some  legs  at  the  ends,  and  the  box 
is  ready  for  the  wax-pan,  etc.  To 
make  the  wax  or  draining  pan  cut  a 
piece  of  sheet-iron  (I  prefer  sheet-iron 
to  anything  else)  24  inches  wide  and 
28  inches  long.  To  get  the  concave 
shape  of  the  pan,  get  out  a  board 
from  half-inch  stuff,  5  inches  wide 
and  191.^  inches  long,  and  cut  one  of 
its  edges  to  a  true  circle.  Now  bend 
the  sheet  of  metal  around  the  circular 
board  and  nail  it  closely.  This  gives 
a  concave  pan  19^^  inches  wide  by  28 
inches  long,  with  one  end  closed  and 
the  other  end  opened. 

To  adjust  the  pan  in  the  box  or 
frame-work,  get  out  a  board  7  or  8 
inches  wide,  and  19"^  inches  long,  and 
hollow  out  one  of  its  edges  to  corres- 
pond with  the  circular  shape  of  the 
pan,  and  nail  it  crosswise  in  the  box, 
so  that  wiien  the  open  end  of  the  pan 
rests  on  it,  the  pan  will  project  about 
2  inches  over  the  board  and  be  about 
6  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
This  will  give  room  for  tlie  wax 
moulds    under   the  drip  end  of  the 


wax-pan.  Two  beveled  strips  of 
wood  28  inches  long,  nailed  one  on 
either  side  of  the  box,  supports  the 
sides  of  the  metal  pan. 

When  all  is  ready  the  wax-pan  is 
shoved  down  into  the  box  or  frame- 
work until  its  open  end  rests  in  the 
hollow  board,  and  the  sides  of  the 
pan  on  the  beveled  strips.  It  is 
secured  in  position  by  nailing  through 
the  wooden  head  of  the  pan  and  into 
the  end  piece  of  the  box,  and  the 
sides  of  the  pan  are  nailed  closely  to 
the  beveled  strips  at  the  sides  of  the 
box  or  frame-vi'ork. 

The  sash  is  made  like  a  shallow  box 
2  inches  deep,  rabbeted  at  the  top  to 
receive  three  panes  of  glass  12x20 
inches,  and  slides  back  and  forward 
between  strips  of  wood  at  the  sides 
of  the  frame-work.  Some  pressed 
pans  3  or  4  inches  deep  and  7  inches 
wide  at  the  top  make  good  wax- 
moulds.  When  one  is  filled  it  is 
shoved  aside  and  another  put  in  its 
place.  The  filled  pans  are  left  in  the 
box  to  cool  gradually  during  the 
night.  My  wax-extractor  is  left  in 
the  apiary  the  year  around.  It  has  a 
board  cover  for  it  when  not  in  use. 

I  hope  that  I  have  made  the  matter 
plain  to  those  who  have  written  to 
me  for  particulars,  and  also  to  others. 

Christiansburg,i5  Ky. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Cliapan  Honey-Plant  in  Canada, 


W3I.  F.   CLAKKE. 


I  believe  mine  is  the  only  experi- 
mental plantation  of  the  above-named 
honey-plant  in  tlie  Dominion.  Fifty 
specimens  were  sent  for  trial  to  my- 
self and  to  Mr.  D.  A.  Jones,  respec- 
tively, but  unfortunately  those  for- 
warded to  Mr.  J.  were  overlooked, 
owing  to  the  carelessness  of  a  team- 
ster, and  left  in  a  shed  until  too  late 
to  plant. 

My  garden-plot  being  rather  limited, 
I  consigned  the  plants  to  the  care  of 
a  friend  who  is  an  enthusiastic  botan- 
ist, and  who  was  formerly  a  bee- 
keeper. They  have  had  the  best  of 
care,  have  made  a  luxuriant  growth, 
and  blossomed  magnificently  The 
bees  began  to  visit  the  plant  on  July 
19,  when  only  here  and  there  a  flower 
had  opened,  and  from  that  day  on  for 
upwards  of  three  weeks,  frequented 
it  in  increasing  numbers.  When  at 
its  best,  the  blooms  were  crowded 
with  bees,  both  wild  and  tame. 

Of  course  one  cannot  give  an  opin- 
ion as  to  the  yield  of  honey  from  a 
single  season's  trial  with  only  a  few 
plauts.  But  we  know  that  bees  do 
not  assiduously  visit  flora  out  of  idle 
curiosity,  and  blossoms  th;it  are 
crowded  from  dawn  to  dusk  must  re- 
ward the  honey- gathering  visitants, 
or  they  would  certainly  be  deserted. 
The  plant  is  worthy  a  place  in  flower- 
gardens,  owing  both  to  the  beauty  of 
the  leaf  and  the  peculiar  loveliness  of 
the  blooms.  Judging  by  its  habit  of 
growth,  I  do  not  think  it  will  give 
trouble  as  a  weed.  So  far  as  an  opin- 
ion can  be  formed  on  the  data  fur- 
nished by  a  single  season's  observa- 


tion of  a  small  number  of  plants,  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  promise  enough 
to  justify  bee-keepers  in  going  into 
its  culture,  at  any  rate  on  a  small 
scale,  and  so  subjecting  it  to  a  general 
and  thorough  test. 
Guelph,  Ont. 


For  the  American  Bee  JonmaL 


Pecnliar  Experience  witli  a  Colony. 


MRS.  H.  A.  CUNNINOnAM. 


Last  July  I  had  a  colony  made  by 
division,  that  failed  to  rear  a  queen 
from  the  cell  I  gave  it,  and  as  1  was 
quite  interested  in  the  description  of 
the  Syrio-Albino  bees,  I  thought  I 
would  try  an  untested  queen  of  that 
kind  ;  and  accordingly  on  July  16  I 
ordered  one.  On  July  22  I  received  a 
card  stating  that  it  would  be  shipped 
on  July  26.  The  colony  had  then 
been  for  sometime  without  the  means 
of  rearing  a  queen,  and  as  the  new 
queen  would  not  arrive  for  nearly  a 
week,  and  I  wanted  a  young  queen 
to  supersede  an  old  one  that  I  had  in 
another  colony,  I  thought  I  would  let 
them  occupy  the  time  while  waiting 
by  making  some  queen-cells  for  that 
purpose.  So  I  gave  them  a  frame 
containing  eggs,  and  by  July  2(;  they 
had  several  started  and  one  sealed.  I 
then  formed  a  nucleus  by  placing  the 
frame  containing  the  queen-cells,  and 
one  more  with  the  adhering  bees,  in 
another  hive,  and  placed  it  about  a 
foot  away. 

On  July  28  the  new  queen  arrived. 
I  immediately  removed  her  to  a  cage 
made  of  wire-netting  rolled  up,  but  I 
was  surprised  on  opening  the  hive 
to  put  her  in,  at  finding  a  number  of 
queen-cells,  some  containing  eggs.  I 
cut  them  out,  however,  and  left  them 
over  night,  with  the  caged  queen  in 
the  hive.  I  intended  to  keep  her 
caged  two  days,  but  on  looking  in  the 
next  day  she  seemed  so  restless  and 
anxious  to  get  out  that  I  thought  I 
would  let  her  out  on  a  comb  and  see 
how  the  bees  seemed  to  feel  toward 
her,  and  if  they  acted  hostile  I  could 
cage  her  again.  I  did  so,  and  watched 
her  nearly  half  an  hour  without  see- 
ing anv  hostile  demonstration ;  so  I 
concluded  that  it  would  be  safe  to 
leave  her  at  liberty. 

After  two  or  three  hours  I  opened 
the  hive  and  found  her  balled  ;  a  little 
smoke  dispersed  the  bees,  and  I  found 
her  uninjured.  I  then  watched  her 
crawl  about  for  some  time  without 
seeing  anything  to  convince  me 
that  they  wanted  to  hurt  her,  but 
after  awhile  I  lost  sight  of  her  for  a 
moment,  and  then  I  saw  a  knot  of 
bees  on  the  board  on  which  a  corner 
of  the  frame  was  resting.  This  time 
the  smoke  did  not  have  much  effect, 
and  I  only  got  the  bees  separated  in 
time  to  s^e  the  poor  queen  receive  her 
death  wound. 

I  then  looked  and  found  that  more 
queen-cells  had  been  started,  which  I 
cut  out  and  then  shut  up  the  hive. 
Ttiey  kept  starting  queen-cells,  and  I 
kept  cutting  them  out  until  Aug.  2, 
when  I  put  another  caged  queen  into 
the  hive.    They  still  regularly  started 
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their  cells,  which  I  as  regularly  de- 
stroyed until  Aug.  7.  by  which  time  I 
was 'rather  tired  of  the  game. 

The  great  question  was.  where  did 
the  eggs  come  from  that  were  in  the  ; 
queen-cells  y  If  laid  by  a  laying 
worker,  whv  were  not  eggs  laid  in 
other  cells  of  which  there  were  thou- 
sands of  empty  ones  by  that  time  ? 
But  I  could  not  find  an  egg  except  in 
these  cells,  and  not  in  all  of  them.  I 
had  read  of  bees  stealing  eggs  from 
other  hives,  so  I  supplied  them  with 
water  and  closed  the  entrance  with 
wire  netting,  and  kept  them  all  shut 
in  for  two  days.  I  then  examined 
them,  and  lo  and  behold,  there  were 
the  cells  and  eggs  just  as  usual  \ 

I  was  about  at  my  wits'  end.  but  I 
thought  of  one  more  thing  that  I 
would  try.  I  had  by  this  time  added 
frames  to  the  nucleus  till  there  were 
four  or  five.  I  took  out  all  the  frames 
of  the  cranky  colony's  hive  and  car- 
ried them  off'  to  a  little  distance,  and 
placed  in  the  hive  three  frames  con- 
taining no  eggs  or  young  larvse.  with 
the  adhering  bees  from  the  nucleus. 
I  then  shook  off  the  other  bees  on  the 
ground,  dividing  the  empty  frames 
between  the  two  hives,  and  leaving 
the  bees  to  find  their  way  back  as 
they  might.  On  looking  the  next 
day.  though,  it  was  the  same  old  story 
— queen-cells,  a  part  with  eggs  and  a 
part  with  none. 

The  next  morning  I  went  out  de- 
termined to  form  a  new  colony  by 
taking  frames  from  several  hives,  and 
break  this  one  up  by  distributing  its 
frames  in  their  places,  but  first  I  dis- 
covered that  the  queen  in  the  nucleus 
had  begim  to  lay.  when  I  thought  my 
best  plan  would  be  to  unite  the  two, 
and  give  the  caged  queen  to  the  col- 
ony for  which  the  nucleus  queen  was 
designed :  this  I  did,  and  succeeded 
in  uiiiting  them  safely  by  giving  the 
nucleus  one  or  two  frames  a  day  till 
aU  were  in.  Can  any  one  tell  what 
was  the  matter  with  those  bees  V 

Normal.?  Ills. 


Yentnra,  Calif.,  CoDYention. 

The  Ventura  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation met  in  Union  Hall,  at  San 
Buenaventura,  on  Aug.  7,  1886.  Mr. 
Wilkin  was  elected  President  and  C. 
M.  Drake  Secretary. 

Mr.  Richardson  made  a  report  of  a 
warehouse  for  holding  the  honey  xyf 
the  county.  40xHj(jx9  feet,  with  con- 
crete fl'jor  and  iron  covering,  with  a 
capacity  of  .yjd  tons  of  honey,  saying 
such  a  building  would  cost  about  S8.iX). 
Mr.  Mercer  said  a  brick  one  would 
cost  double  that  amount. 

Mr.  Corey  gave  several  go<wl  reasons 
why  honey  is  low.  Mr.  Blanchard 
thought  we  should  organize  and  work 
together;  store  it  and  borrow  upon  it 
instead  of  forcing  sales  early  in  the 
season. 

The  following  address  was  read  by 
S.  C.  Gridley,  ot  Xordhofl  : 

DISFOSIXG   OF  THE  HOKEY   CHOP. 

I  offer  these  thoughts  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  lead  to  financial  good 
to  ourselves.     1  offer  them  as  sug- 


gestions for  the  bee-men  to  think 
over — to  alter  or  amend  for  the  good 
of  the  cause — and  if  anything  in  this 
essay  proves  to  be  of  any  benefit.  I 
shall  feel  that  I  have  been  of  some 
help. 

We  must  combine  in  some  form  to 
protect  ourselves  against  the  middle- 
man— the  speculator— and  the  many 
hands  our  honey  passes  through  be- 
fore it  reaches'  the  consumer.  We 
must  divert  some  of  these  profits  to 
ourselves,  or  our  business  is  ruined. 
The  fruit-men  have  shown  us  the 
way  and  the  benefits  derived  from 
union  of  interests.  '•  In  union  there 
is  strength."  Why  cannot  we  follow 
in  their  footsteps  V  Surely  we  can. 
and  we  must  do  so  at  once. 

Now.  I   propose   th^  following  as 
suggestions  :  First,  incorporate  :  then  ', 
build    a   fire-proof  warehouse   large  ^ 
enough  to  hold  the  crop  of  the  county,  | 
with  an  office  and  a  large  room  be-  j 
sides,  for  purposes  which  I  will  men- 
tion further  on.    It  is  not  necessary  [ 
to  build  this  warehouse  where  land  is 
expensive.    Find  out  where  the  rail- , 
road  line  will  run,  and  build  close  to  : 
it  on  cheap  land.    The  railroad  vrill ' 
build  a  switch  to  it.     Let  the  incor- 
poration   be    called    the   "  Ventura 
County  Honey-Packing  Association."  1 
or  any  other  name  that  will  be  appro- ! 
priate.    Let  the  sole  business  be  in 
honey  and  wax  in  its  various  forms. 
Let  the  bee-men   store   their  honey 
and  wax  in  this  warehouse,  and  ar- 
range so  that  money  can  be  drawn 
from   the   association   on  the  honey  i 
deposited   in  the   warehouse.     That 
will  give  every  man  a  chance  to  help 
himself  at  once  without  waiting,  and 
will  release  the  honey  market,  form  a 
selling  pressure,  and  tend  to  equalize 
the  price  of  honey.    Further.  I  would 
propose  to  have  a  good,  reliable  man 
— one  who  is  used  to  selling  goods— go 
over  the  country  with  samples  of  this 
honey  and  sell   it.    Go   to   the  best 
'  markets  with  it.     Merchants  buying 
,  from  such  an  association  would  be 
I  assured  of  getting  just  what  was  rep- 
I  resented,  and  from  a  reliable  source. 
Now.  use  the  large  room  I  spoke  of 
before,  to  repack  the  honey  as  fast  as 
the  orders  come  in.     When  the  sales- 
man sells  to  a  retailer,  he  wants  it  in 
a  nice,  attractive  package— one  that 
will  strike  the  eye.      Well,  put  it  up 
so.    Put  up  a  do'zen  in  a  case,  with 
handsome   labels,   the     association's 
•  trade-mark,    and     with     recipes  for 
using  honey    in   place   of   sugar  for 
making  cakes  and  preserving  fruit, 
and  in  this  wav  create  other  uses  for 
honey,  and  so  'stimulate  the  demand. 
Also,  put  a  handsome  show-card,  full 
I  size  of  case,  in  each  and  every  case, 
to  hang  up  in  some  conspicuous  place 
'  in    his     store.      Make   it   handsome 
enough  so   that  he  will   think  it  an 
ornament  and  presers-e  it,  instead  of 
throwing  it  away.    Let  it  he  as  hand- 
some as  the  art  of  lithographing  can 
i  make  it.    In  this  way  Ventura  honey 
I  will  make  a  name  for  itself,  and  will 
be  in  demand,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  orders  will  come  of  themselves— 
will  need  no  salesman.    Comb  honey 
'  should  have  the  stamp  of  the  associa- 
tion on  each  and  every  section.    Take 
'  the  wax  as  it  comes  in  and  render  it 


and  make  it  clean.  Have  appliances 
to  bleach  it,  and  thereby  get  a  larger 
return  for  it.  When  our  salesman 
strikes  a  brewer  or  tobacconist,  he 
will  want  it  in  bulk.  Well,  put  it  up 
to  suit  him  too.  and  put  the  associa- 
tion's brand  on  it.  He  wUl  be  suited 
with  the  lower  grades  of  honey. 

The  cost  of  cans  and  cases,  as  we 
all  know,  is  a  very  large  item  of  total 
loss  to  the  apiarist.  Let  each  and 
every  bee-man  provide  himself  with 
enough  barrels  lined  with  tin  or  some 
other  material  to  hold  his  crop.  The 
first  cost  would  be  considerable,  but 
then  they  would  last  for  years.  Let 
him  put  his  honey  in  them  and  store 
them  in  the  warehouse,  and  let  aU 
the  grading  and  packing  be  done  at 
the  warehouse.  It  might  be  advis- 
able for  the  association  to  own  the 
barrels,  and  rent  them  to  the  bee- 
men  at  so  much  the  season  or  ton. 
The  association  could  pack  the  honey 
much  cheaper  than  the  individual, 
for  they  could  buy  in  large  quantities 
at  a  les's  cost ;  or  they  might  have 
machiney  for  making  cans,  and  man- 
ufacture for  themselves,  and  save 
all  the  profit.  I  bought  caos  and 
cases  in  San  Francisco  this  season  at 
65  cents  each.  Here  they  are  85  cents 
— a  wide  difference. 

Now.    a   very   important  question 
comes  up:    What  will  all  this  cost? 
Uow  much  money  will  it  take  V     It 
will    require   considerable  capital  to 
handle  the  honey  crop  of  the  county 
this  way  ;  but  I  think  a  finance  com- 
'  mittee     appointed   by   this    meeting 
'  might  induce  some  capitalist  to  em- 
bark in  the  enterprise.    I  think   we 
ought   to   be  able   to    make   a  good 
showing  for  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on 
the  monev— but  not  one  per  cent,  per 
month.    We  should  be  able  to  gel  the 
j  money  at  from  6  to  8  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  I  think  it  could  be  done. 
The  association  would  have  to  raise 
the    money   for    building   the  ware- 
house and  accessories  among  its  mem- 
bers ;  but  after  that  there  will  be  no 
trouble   in  raising  money  on   ware- 
house receipts.    There  are  600  tons  of 
honey  in  this  county.    An  assessment 
of  one-quarter  of  one  cent  per  pound 
1  would  bring  .jS.OOO  ;  one-half  of  one 
cent,  S6.000,  which  would  be  ample  to 
build  the  warehouse.     The  beemen 
;  could  pay  their  assessments  on  honey 
I  at  the  market  price,  let  it  he  sold,  and 
1  the  proceeds  devoted  to  building  the 
warehouse,  etc.    Then  let  the  stock 
be  issued  to  each  one  to  the  amount 
,  of  his  assessment. 

j     The  advantages  of  such  an  arrange- 
,  ment,  to  my  mind,  would  be  numer- 
1  ous.    One  of  the  greatest  would  be 
i  that    every   bee-man.   big   or  little, 
!  when  he  gathered  his  crop  could  raise 
i  money  on  it  at  once,  and  that  alons 
'  would  be  a  great  boon  to  most  of  us. 
Another,  we  would  get  rid  of  middle- 
men and  speculators  ;  we  would  save 
all  their  profits  to  ourselves.     That 
would  largely  increase  the  price  of 
honey  to  us  at  once. 

Now.  as  to  the  division  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  business.  Let  a  certain 
percentage  be  set  aside  for  interest 
and  the  various  expenses,  and  for  a 
sinking  fund.  Let  the  sinking  fund 
be  liberal,  so  that  the  corporation  can 
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soon  clear  itself  from  debt,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  surplus 
would  be  large  enough  to  enable  the 
association  to  furnish  all  the  money 
for  every  purpose.  After  the  season's 
business  is  finished,  let  a  dividend  be 
declared  to  every  one  depositing 
honey  in  the  warehouse  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  and  kind  of  honey 
deposited.  If  this  can  be  carried  out ' 
I  believe  the  htoey-producers  wiU 
receive  a  larger  return  for  their  crops  I 
than  they  have  ever  done.  1 

I  offer  these   thoughts  as  sugges- ! 
tions;    ilv  only  wish  is  to  help  the 
good  cause,  and  get  10  cents  a  pound 
for  our  honey,  if  we  can, 

A  committee  of  five,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Wilkin.  Barrows.  Richard- 
son, Blanchard,  and  Grimes  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  at  a  future  meeting, 
concerning  a  warehouse,  storing  and 
selling  honey,  organizing,  incorporat- 
ing, etc. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  Santa  Paula,  1 
Calif.  C,  M,  Drake,  Sec. 


For  the  American  Bee  JonmaL 


Using  Plain  Sheets  of  fax. 


CHAS,   DADAXT  Jt   SOX. 


answers  of  several  bee-keepers  on  the 
same  query  show  that  they  have  ob- 
tained as  bad  results  as  we  did,  Mr. 
Hays'  better  success  was  probably 
due'  to  the  narrowness  of  the  sheet 
used. 

As  to  bees  changing  worker  combs 
in  drone  comb,  as  Mr.  Hays  has 
noticed  in  his  hives,  we  think  that 
his  bees  are  very  much  different  than 
ours,  for  we  have  never  seen  it  done. 
If  sometimes  they  build  drone  comb 
on  worker  fouudation,it  is  the  fault  of 
the  comb  foundation,  or  of  the  bee- 
keeper, not  of  the  bees.  If  the  wax 
used  is  not  altered  by  the  manufac- 
turer—if the  sheet  is  prevented  from 
stretching,  either  by  its  thickness  or 
by  2  or  3  "wires,  all  the  cells  will  re- 
main worker  cells,  1 

For  about  2(1  years  we  have  advised 
bee-keepers  to  replace  all  the  drone 
combs   in   their   hives   with  worker  i 
combs  ;  we  did  it  ourselves  by  buying  ' 
the  combs   of   dead  colonies  around  ' 
us,  and  we  have  not  yet  seen  a  single  i 
worker    comb   replaced    with  drone  | 
comb.    For   20   years    we    have  had 
colonies  which  do  not  rear  IW  drones 
yearly  :  Therefore,  if  Mr,  Hays  thinks 
that  "he   obtained    a   result  different 
from    ours,    he   had    better   observe 
again,  and  with  a  little  more  care. 

Hamilton,*o  Ills, 


In  answer  to  Query,  Xo,  2S.3,  on 
page  468,  on  the  result  of  using  plain 
sheets  of  wax  in  the  brood-chamber, 
we  said  that  bees  build  on  those 
sheets  very  irregular  comb,  which 
may  be  drone-comb  r.s  w«ll  as  worker- 
comb.  On  page  -536  Mr,  J,  F.  Hays 
writes  : 

"  From  the  answer  of  Messrs.  Da-  • 
dant  A  Son  one  would  suppose  that , 
honey-comb  was  always  a  clumsy, 
haphazard  affair,  until  the  genius  of 
man  enabled  the  bee  to  build  its  comb 
without  mixing  drone  and  worker 
cells  together  In  an  indiscriminate 
mass.  They  doubtless  gave  their 
honest  opinion,  but  it  is  decidedly  not 
my  observation,  I  have  examined 
the  combs  in  a  number  of  colonies 
that  were  hived  on  empty  frames 
without  any  starters  whatever,  and  I 
found  no  more  drone  cells  than  in 
colonies  that  were  hived  on  full  sheets 
of  worker  comb  foundation,  Xow  let 
Messrs,  Dadant  &  Son  explain  wki/ 
bees  should  be  more  disposed  to  build 
an  irregular  mass  of  drone  and 
worker  cells  on  plain  sheets  than 
where  there  are  no  starters  at  all,"' 

Our  answer  to  the  query  was  not 
our"  opinion,"'  as  Mr.  Hays  supposed. 
but  the  result  of  our  experience.  About 
1-5  years  ago  we  put  a  plain  sheet  of 
wax,  BUing  a  whole  Quinby  brood- ' 
frame,  between  two  combs,  in  a  very 
populous  colony.  The  bees  began 
immediately  to  build  cells  on  it,  but 
they  started  the  work  in  S  or  10  dif- 
ferent places  at  the  same  time  ;  some 
working  at  the  top,  some  at  the  mid- 
>  die ;  some  preparing  worker-cells, 
some  others  drone-cells.  When  the 
sheet  was  about  finished  it  had  a 
great  many  irregular  cells,  which 
were  necessary  to  join  the  different 
spaces,  since  these  spaces  were  built 
independently  from  each  other.    The 


For  tlie  Amencan  Bee  Jonmal. 


Does  tlie  Pollen  Tlieory"ffitaate?": 


R.   L.  TATLOK, 


When   I   had   read   Mr,    Wm,    F.  i 
Clarke's  article  on  page  468,  a  wicked  , 
thought  for  a  moment  took  possession  '■ 
of  me,  that  he  was  in  the  predicament 
of  a  certain   attorney,    who,  having 
been  employed  by  the  defendant  to , 
attend  to  the   case,   when   the   case 
came  on  for  trial,  found  his  brief  con- 
sisted of  this  only  :    •■  Xo  case — abuse 
the  plaintiff's  attorney,"'    But  on  sec- 1 
ond  thought   I  knew   that   Mr,    C's ' 
character  would  never  permit  such  a 
course,  and  that  his  skill  and  genius  i 
would  always  prevent  its  necessity.      , 

I  need  not  say  how  greatly  I  have 
admired  his  frantic  efforts  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  pollen  theory  has  re- 
ceived its  •■  quietus,"'  the  more  per- 
haps because  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
of  the  kind  that  ■•hibernates."   Pos- 
siblv  calmer   treatment  on  his  part 
would   have   a   greater   tendency  to 
make    it    sleep.     But   I   admire"  his 
efforts  chiefly  because  he  makes  his  ' 
statements    squarely  and  positively, 
without  "  ifs  '"  or  "  buts,""  or  •'  inmy- ; 
opinions.'"    >'o  one  can  fail  to  know 
where  he  wants  to  stand  even  though 
he  may  not  always  be  found  standing. 
He  is.  I  believe",  the  father   of   the 
attempt  to  induce  apicultural  writers  , 
meekly  to  insert  one  of  the  above,  or  | 
a  similar  qualifying  word,  with  every 
statement,  but  "when  we  consider  his  \ 
practice  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of 
an  incident  found  related  in  one  of  i 
our  Lord"s  parables,  which  runs  thus  : ' 
"  And  he  said.  "Son,  go  work  to-day 

in  mv  vineyard " and  he  answered 

and  said,  'igo  sir;'  but  went  not."" 
However,  I  like  his  practice  better 


than  his  precept.  He  gives  as  hard 
knocks  as  he  can  in  a  capital  spirit, 
and  will  be  content,  no  doubt,  to  take 
hard  knocks  given  in  the  same  spirit. 

One  is  a  little  surprised  at  tirst  that 
Mr.  C.  has  not.  in  order  to  make  his 
position  impregnable  at  every  point, 
squarely  attacked  Prof.  Cook"s  argu- 
ment which  seems  to  many  to  actually 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  theory. 
If  he  would  do  so  it  would  relieve 
manv  of  us  of  most  of  our  wintering 
terro'rs.  His  making  a  straw  man  out 
of  a  couple  of  detached  phrases,  taken 
out  of  their  connection,  pieced  out 
with  a  like  number  from  the  writings 
of  Mr,  Heddon,  and  knocking  that 
over,  gives  us  hope,  but  no  relief. 
And  even  hope  wavers,  for  I  fear  he 
has  made  even  the  straw  man  too 
strong,  for  I  am  more  than  apprehen- 
sive that  it  has  not  yet  toppled  over. 

Let  me  protest  here  against  his 
over  generositv  in  giving  Prof.  Cook 
all  the  glory  of  having  given  this 
whole  thing  "its  "  quietus.""  Even  if 
it  were  well  to  dispose  of  the  spoils 
before  thev  are  captured.  I  insist  that 
thev  belong  to  Mr.  C.  and  at  least 
when  he  brings  the  relief  let  his  be 
the  glory :  and  we  may.  loo.  suppress 
our  surprise  at  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ment, for  we  mav  not  hope  to  divine 
the  plans  of  geni"us.  Xo  doubt  many 
harder  blows"'are  in  reserve.  Indeed, 
1  more  than  half  believe  that  all  his 
attacks  hitherto  have  been  purely 
feints. 

In  anticipation  of  the  onsets  yet  to 
be  made,  let  us  look  over  the  Beld  to 
see  as  best  we  can  how  the  contest 
now  stands.  Prof,  Cook  argues  fairly 
that  the  consumption  of  pollen  in  any 
considerable  quantities  by  bees  in 
winter,  when  they  are  long  confined, 
from  the  nature  "of  the  food  and  the 
habits  of  the  bee,  is  apt  to  result  in 
an  over  accumulation  of  fecal  matter, 
which  causes  the  disease  known  as 
diarrhea,  the  great  foe  to  the  safe 
wintering  of  bees.  He  further  shows 
that  facts  learned  from  the  examina- 
tion in  manv  cases  of  the  contents  of 
the  intestines  of  bees  affected  with 
the  disease,  supports  his  reasoning, 
and  that  his  many  experiments  in 
wintering  bees,  with  and  without  bee- 
bread,  prove  it  true  Many  others 
of  our  most  careful  bee-keepers  are 
satisfied  that  they  also  have  proved 
the  theorv  true  in  the  same  way— by 
actual  tes'ts  in  wintering.  To  meet 
this  argument  and  to  show  that  Pn>f, 
Cook  gives  the  pollen  theory  its 
•■  quietiis,"'  Mr,  Clarke  uses  the  fol- 
lowing argument,  using  for  premises 
quotations  from  Prof,  Cook  and  from 
Mr,  Heddon,  and  I  will  put  it  briedy 
and  in  simple  form  tliat  it  may  be  the 
more  readilv  comprehended : 

Pollen  is'  necessary  for  bees  when 
thev  work :  breeding  is  work,  there- 
fore pollen  is  necessary  for  bees  in 
breeding.  And  then  :  Pollen  is  uec- 
essarv  for  bees  in  breeding ;  bees 
breed  in  confinement  in  winter  with- 
out disease,  therefore  the  consump- 
tion of  ;x>nen  by  bees  in  confinement 
in  winter  does  not  cause  disease. 

The  above.  I  believe  a  full  and  fair 
statement  of  our  writer's  argument, 
and  it  looks  plausible  on  first  sight, 
but  the  merest  tyro  upon  a  slight  ex- 
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amination  will  see  that  it  proves 
nothing.  General  conclusions  are 
drawn  from  particxdnr  premises.  We 
may  see  how  quickly  the  argument 
breaks  down  by  re-stating  the  first 
syllogism,  making  the  major  premise 
general^  as  Mr.  Clarke  assumes  the 
conclusion  to  be  thus  :  When  any 
work  is  going  on  in  the  hive,  pollen  is 
necessary  for  all  the  bees  of  the  colony 
in  order  to  keep  their  tissues  intact ; 
breeding  is  work  going  on  in  the  hive 
— and  we  have  not  the  conclusion  he 
gets,  but,  therefore,  when  breeding  is 
going  on  in  the  hive,  all  the  bees  of 
the  colony  require  pollen  to  keep  their 
tissues  intact. 

It  is  at  once  evident  from  this  that 
he  assumes  that  all  the  bees,  or  the 
bees  generally,  of  a  colony  work  when 
breeding  is  going  on,  whereas  it  re- 
quires proof.  The  nurse-bees  may  be 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole. 
In  the  cases  of  successful  winter 
breeding  claimed  by  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr. 
Barber,  the  bulk  of  the  bees  seemed 
to  be  "hibernating"  on  the  outside 
of  the  hives. 

Again,  to  make  the  conclusion  of 
any  validity  in  the  further  argument, 
it  must  first  be  proved  that  the  bees 
actually  use  pollen  to  keep  the  tissues 
intact.  Do  they  do  it  in  conlinement 
when  all  the  circumstances  are  favor- 
able y  Do  they  not  under  favorable 
conditions  of  temperature  and  food 
prefer  to  grow  lean  and  die  as  of  old 
age,  ratlier  than  to  risk  bringing  dis- 
ease to  their  household  by  the  con- 
sumption of  pollen  ?  This  seems  to 
be  probable  from  the  well  known  fact 
that  in  hives  where  there  has  been 
breeding  during  winter,  much  greater 
numbers  of  dead  are  found. 

Does  not  tlie  quotation  which  Mr. 
C.  makes  from  Mr.  Hetldon  with  such 
strong  expressions  of  approval,  viz  : 
"  I  am  quite  positive  that  there  is 
something  about  breeding,  whether 
In  contiueraent  or  when  the  bees  fly 
regularly,  which  is  very  depleting  to 
them,"  tend  to  prove  the  same  thing  i* 
Mr.  Clarke  makes  "  depleting  "  here 
synonymous  with  "  waste  of  tissue," 
i.e.,  that  the  bees  grow  lean.  If  that 
is  the  true  meaning  of  it  here,  it 
Indicates  that  the  bees  in  nursing 
brood  do  not  always  use  pollen  to 
keep  their  own  tissues  intact,  for  if 
they  did  they  would  not  become  de- 
pleted in  this  sense;  and  who  knows 
but  that  such  is  the  devotion  of  the 
nurses  to  the  young  of  the  hive,  that 
they  forego  the  use  of  necessary  food, 
and  so  sacrifice  their  lives,  unless 
afier  a  time  they  turn  to  some  other 
kind  of  work  V  But  has  he  not  given 
the  word  in  its  connection  here  a 
forced  meaning  y  I  hardly  think  that 
Mr.  Heddon  had  in  mind  tlie  state  of 
the  tissue  of  the  individual  bees,  but 
rather  the  state  of  the  colony— that  it 
is  depleted  by  tlie  continual  perisliing 
of  the  nurses.  Tliis  brings  us  to  the 
same  result,  viz  :  that  the  nurses  fail 
to  use  the  food  necessary  to  restore 
their  perishing  tissues.  In  either 
view  tlie  attempt  to  use  the  above 
quotation  in  piecing  out  an  argument 
against  the  pollen  theory,  seems  like 
a  slip.  However  we  may  look  at  it 
by  all  this  first  part  of  the  argument, 
absolutely  nothing  is  proved,  and  all 


the  further  argument,  as  it  gets  its 
support  only  from  the  validity  of  this, 
must  fall  with  it. 

But  granting  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  the  true  conclusion  is  as  he 
assumes  it  to  be  as  he  progresses  in 
the  argument,  and  we  have  this : 
When  breeding  goes  on  in  the  hive 
all  the  bees  of  the  colony  require  and 
use  pollen  to  keep  their  tissues  intact; 
bees  breed  in  confinement  in  winter 
without  disease,  therefore  the  con- 
sumption of  pollen  by  bees  in  con- 
finement in  winter  does  not  cause 
disease.  But  after  granting  him  his 
major  premise,  we  find  his  minor 
premise  subject  to  the  same  infirmity 
as  was  the  major  in  the  former  syllo- 
gism,!, e.,  while  it  expresses  a  par- 
ticular limited  and  exceptional  fact 
which  we  may  admit,  he  assumes 
that  it  expresses  a  general  universal 
fact,  viz :  bees  breeding  in  confine- 
ment in  winter  ahoays  do  so  without 
disease,  which  is  "not  admissible, 
indeed,  which  is  palpably  contrary  to 
the  facts  in  general,  except  possibly  a 
few  isolated  ones  which  only  serve  to 
make  the  rule  more  noticeable  and 
undoubted. 

Lapeer, 0+  Mich. 

[With  this  reply  to  Mr.  Clarke,  we 
much  prefer  to  let  this  matter  rest, 
while  we  devote  our  attention  to  some- 
thing else.— Ed.] 
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Foul  Brooil— Preyeiition  anil  Cure, 


N.  w.  m'lain. 


I  submit  to  the  readers  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal  a  prescrip- 
tion for  the  cure  of  foul  brood,  as  well 
as  one  for  its  prevention  : 

Take  of  soft  water,  3  pints  ;  of  dairy 
salt,  one  pint.  Use  an  earthen  vessel. 
Raise  the  temperature  to  80^,  Fahr. ; 
do  not  exceed  diP.  Stir  till  the  salt  is 
thoroughly  dissolved.  Now  add  one 
pint  of  warm  soft  water  in  which  has 
been  thoroughly  dissolved  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  (use 
the  crystal).  Stir  thoroughly.  Add 
to  this  mixture  sufficient  sugar  or 
honey  to  sweeten  it,  but  not  enough 
to  perceptibly  thicken  it.  Now  add 
14  ounce  of  pure  salicylic  acid.  Mix 
thoroughly.  Let  this  mixture  stand 
for  two  liours,  when  it  becomes  set- 
tled and  clear. 

r/ecitmieiif.— Shake  the  bees  from  the 
combs,  and  extract  as  clean  as  pos- 
sible. Now  thoroughly  atomize  the 
combs,  using  the  mixture  and  a  large 
atomizer.  Return  the  frames  to  the 
colony. 

If  there  is  no  honey  to  be  obtained 
from  the  fields,  feed  honey  or  syrup 
to  which  has  been  added  3  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  mixture  to  each 
quart  of  honey  or  syrup.  Stir  well. 
The  honey  just  extracted  may  be  used 
without  injury  to  the  bees,  if  the 
mixture  is  added  ;  but  no  more  should 
be  furnished  than  is  consumed.  Ato- 
mize the  colony  two  or  three  times 
more,  simply  setting  the  frames  apart 
so  as  to  direct  the  spray  well  over  the 
combs  and  bees— not  brushing  off  the 


bees  ;  three  or  four  days  should  inter- 
vene between  the  times  of  treatment. 
The  last  may  be  given  on  top  without 
removing  a  frame. 

As  a  preventive,  apply  on  top  of 
the  frames,  or  in  any  way  by  which 
the  bees  may  get  it.  Also  burn  old 
dry  bones  to  an  ash,  and  pulverize. 
Mix  up  1  gallon  to  each  50  colonies  in 
the  apiary,  of  the  above  mixture, 
adding  enough  sugar  or  honey  to  make 
it  very  sweet  (say  two  or  three  times 
as  much  honey  or  sugar  as  would  be  a 
proper  quantity  for  use  in  the 
atomizer).  Stir  in  a  full  half -pint  of 
the  powdered  bone  ash.  Place  this 
gallon  of  mixture  in,  say  four  shallow 
vessels — perhaps  bread  pan  feeders 
with  floats  on  top— and  stand  these 
four  in  different  parts  of  the  apiary. 
You  will  be  surprised  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  depleted  colonies  will 
recuperate  and  grow  strong  again.  If. 
you  fear  that  the  exposure  of  sweets 
in  the  apiary  will  induce  robbing,  the 
mixture  can  safely  be  fed  the  custo- 
mary way_on  top  of  the  frames  in  the 
hive. 

I  would  recommend  that  you  give 
the  entire  apiary  one  application  of 
the  mixture  prescribed  for  cure,  as 
this  treatment  frequently  prevents 
the  presence  of  the  disease  where  it 
was  not  before  possible  to  detect  it. 
The  quantity  prescribed  for  use  by 
means  of  a  large  atomizer  is  sufficient 
to  treat  150  colonies.  Not  reckoning 
the  sugar  or  honey  used,  the  cost  will 
not  be  more  than  15  cents.  I  have 
prescribed  this  treatment  with  entire 
satisfaction  and  uniform  success  for 
the  past  two  years.  I  will  mention 
the  facts  in  two  or  three  of  the  api- 
aries for  which  I  have  prescribed  this 
treatment : 

1.  Nunber  of  colonies  in  the  apiary, 
46  ;  number  apparently  diseased,  13  ; 
number  actually  diseased,  28;  disease 
so  far  progressed  that  the  stench  was 
very  offensive  in  the  yard  ;  bees  crawl- 
ing out  of  the  hives  to  die,  by  tens  of 
thousands  ;  effect  of  treatment  appar- 
ent in  one  day  ;  a  permanent  cure  in 
each  case. 

2.  Number  of  colonies,  GO ;  serious 
cases,  38  ;  combs  black  and  putrid  ;  a 
few  had  already  been  burned  ;  effect 
of  treatment  apparent  at  once ;  a 
permanent  cure  in  each  case. 

3.  Number  of  colonies,  over  150; 
number  of  colonies  diseased,  60;  bees 
swarming  out ;  stench  from  hives 
nauseating  ;  combs  black  and  rotten  ; 
brood  putrid  ;  whole  apiary  treated  ; 
disease  immediately  arrested;  effect 
of  treatment  on  affected  colonies  in- 
stantaneous, even  on  apparently  hope- 
less cases ;  every  colony  cured ;  dis- 
ease eradicated,  leaving  no  trace  be- 
hind. Colonies  all  soon  became 
strong,  healthy  and  prosperous.  For 
the  purpose  of  further  experiment, 
the  combs  of  healthy  and  diseased 
colonies  were  exchanged ;  combs  from 
diseased  colonies  being  given  the 
healthy  colonies,  and  the  combs  of 
healthy  colonies  placed  in  the  diseased 
colonies.  The  treatment  was  applied 
to  both  alike.  In  every  case  the  dis- 
ease would  immediately  disappear, 
and  in  many  cases  the  diseased  colo- 
nies were  soon  more  populous  and 
prosperous  than  those  which  had  had 
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no  disease,  and  had  been  undisturbed. 
This  treatment,  which  is  simple, 
cheap,  and  easily  and  rapidly  applied, 
seems  to  be  efflcacious  in  the  most 
virulent  forms  of  foul  brood,  and 
seemingly  furnishes  immunity  from 
the  dreaded  scourge. 
Aurora,  5  Ills. 

vor  tbe  Amencan  Bee  Journal. 

Sprifl£  Management  of  Bees, 

"W.   H.  STEWART. 


In  this  locality  we  have  cold  weather 
about  JSIov.  20,  and  I  put  my  bees  into 
the  cellar  at  that  time.  I  carry  them 
in  after  dark.  My  reasons  fordoing 
so  are  given  on  page  424  of  the  Bee 
Journal  for  1885.  I  have  also  given 
a  description  of  my  bee-cellar,  but  as 
it  has  become  unreliable,  I  will  tell  iu 
what  respect,  and  also  how  I  have  it 
now  prepared. 

I  at  tirst  made  an  excavation  in  the 
side  of  a  dry  sand-bank,  then  walled 
it  up  with  oak  logs.  I  placed  also  oak 
timbers  over  the  top,  and  then  put  on 
2  feet  of  straw,  next  2  feet  of  sand, 
then  2  feet  of  straw,  and  finished  with 
2  feet  more  of  sand.  On  the  lower 
side  I  made  the  entrance.  I  walled 
up  on  the  sides  and  covered  it  with 
plank,  and  banked  up  and  covered  6 
feet  thick  with  sand.  I  hung  one 
door  even  with  the  wall  of  the  cellar, 
and  another  at  the  outer  end  of  this 
entrance-room,  thus  making  a  dead- 
air  space  between  the  two  doors.  I 
put  a  4-inch  pipe  through  the  cover- 
ing, and  left  it  open  all  winter  for 
upward  ventilation.  By  hanging  a 
thermometer  in  this  pipe  with  a  cord 
reaching  down  to  the  centre  of  the 
cellar,  I  could  draw  it  up  at  any  time, 
and  as  I  did  so,  I  found  that  after  the 
bees  were  in  the  temperature  was 
generally  45°  above  zero. 

This  state  of  things  continued  for 
three  years,  and  the  fourth  winter 
the  mercury  was  never  found  above 
40"-.  The  reason  of  this  change  was 
that  at  first  the  two  layers  of  straw 
made  a  kind  of  dead-air  space  be- 
tween each  layer  of  sand,  and  the 
under  side  of  the  roof  never  became 
cold ;  but  the  straw  decayed,  and 
allowed  the  sand  to  form  a  solid  mass 
top  to  bottom ;  and  as  the  roof  was 
elevated  like  a  mound,  about  6  feet 
above  the  natural  surface,  the  wind 
kept  the  snow  off,  and  the  roof  froze 
through,  and  kept  the  cellar  cold. 

I  have  now  built  a  large  stack  of 
wild  hay  on  the  cellar  over  the  4  feet 
of  sand,  and  built  out  the  entrance 
room  so  as  to  admit  of  the  third  door, 
which,  I  think,  will  hold  the  tempera- 
ture again  at  45°. 

About  March  20,  or  a  little  later, 
the  weather  in  this  locality  becomes 
warm  enough  to  make  it  safe  to  put 
the  hives  on  the  summer  stands.  As 
I  examine  them  I  generally  find  a 
little  brood  in  2  or  3  combs.  In  the 
fall  I  so  manage  them  as  to  have  the 
upper  portion  of  the  combs  built  out 
thick,  and  filled  with  winter  stores  ; 
thus  it  is  that  what  brood  they  now 
have  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  combs; 
and  although  the  upper  portion  has 
been  emptied  of  most  of   the  stores. 


yet  the  cells  are  too  deep  for  breeding 
purposes,  and  also  the  lower  portions 
of  the  combs  (where  the  brood  is 
found)  are  too  far  apart  for  breeding 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

I  then  place  a  tent  over  the  hive  to 
prevent  robbing,  and  have  with  me 
the  honey-knife  and  the  coffee-pot  of 
hot  water.  I  open  the  hive  (smoke 
the  bees  a  little)  and  then  lift  out  the 
combs  that  contain  the  brood  ;  care- 
fully brush  the  bees  down  into  the 
hive,  and  then  trim  the  upper  portion 
of  the  combs  down  to  a  J^-inch  thick- 
ness, and  on  returning  them  to  the 
hive,  I  leave  only  %-inch  bee-space 
between  them.  I  then  place  a  comb 
containing  honey  next  to  the  brood. 
When  thus  prepared,  the  queen  will 
occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
face of  these  combs  before  passing 
over  to  others  that  are  yet  spread 
apart.  This  keeps  the  early  brood  in 
a  compact  shape  until  the  weather 
gets  warmer ;  and  as  I  open  the  hive 
later,  and  find  that  the  queen  needs 
more  room,  I  trim  other  combs,  and 
move  them  closer  together  until  the 
hive  is  thus  snugged  up  and  filled  with 
brood.  It  is  sometimes,  when  not  too 
cold,  a  good  plan  to  part  the  combs  of 
brood,  and  hang  an  empty  one  be- 
tween them ;  but  if  this  is  done  indis- 
creetly, the  brood  thus  separated  and 
not  well  covered  with  bees,  is  apt  to 
be  chilled.  It  will  do  when  the 
weather  is  quite  warm. 

I  generally  find  some  colonies  short 
of  stores,  and  others  having  more 
than  they  need, and  to  make  all  equal, 
I  change  combs  over  from  hive  to 
hive  until  all  are  about  alike.  In 
trimming  the  top  edges  of  the  combs, 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  cut 
through  some  honey  that  has  not  yet 
been  used  by  the  bees  ;  but  if  one  is 
careful  not  to  drop  any  outside  of  the 
hive,  no  robbing  will  be  induced.  I 
have  a  dish  with  a  cover  to  hold  the 
shavings  of  comb  and  honey,  and  I 
do  not  allow  robber  bees  to  get  a  taste 
of  it. 

This  explains  why  the  combs  in  the 
brood-chambers  were  too  thin  in  the 
fall  to  contain  sufficient  winter  stores; 
and  it  will  be  apparent  to  all  that 
combs  thus  thin,  and  cells  so  shallow, 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  filled 
nearly  to  the  bottom-bar  to  hold  suf- 
ficient stores  for  winter  and  spring. 
Again,  bees  require  empty  combs  to 
cluster  on  in  winter.  Combs  that  are 
full  of  honey,  and  so  near  together 
that  but  few  bees  can  cluster  between 
them,  are  too  cold.  If  it  becomes 
necessary  to  feed  in  the  spring,  I  pre- 
fer to  fill  the  combs  with  honey  or 
sugar  syrup,  and  hang  them  in  the 
hive  next  to  the  brood.  ' 

I  sometimes  find  queenless  colonies 
in  the  spring,  and  some  of  them  have 
plenty  of  bees  and  stores,  and  seem  to 
lack  nothing  but  a  queen.  (I  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  holding  combs  in  the 
open  air  a  long  time  in  trying  to  look 
up  the  queen.  One  can  very  quickly 
ascertain  whether  there  are  eggs  in 
the  combs,  and  during  the  breeding 
season  no  eggs  means  no  queen.)  In 
this  climate  the  nights,  and  many  of 
the  days  are  so  cold  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  queen  from  abroad 
without  her  becoming  chilled.   I  have 


found  that  if  I  give  these  queenless 
colonies  combs  containing  eggs,  they 
will  rear  a  queen  in  due  time,  but  at 
this  season  tliere  are  no  drones,  and 
we  cannot  get  them  flying  before 
about  June  1,  and  thus  this  queen 
would  be  so  old  before  being  mated 
that  she  could  not  make  a  successful 
mating ;  and  so  I  allow  her  to  live 
about  ten  days  and  then  destroy  her, 
and  two  days  afterward  I  give  the 
colony  another  frame  of  eggs  and 
brood,  and  they  rear  another  queen 
which  will  be  in  time  for  drones,  and 
the  brood  thus  given  will  keep  up  the 
colony.  I  have  several  times  thus 
reared  the  third  queen  before  one 
would  be  mated,  and  then  the  colony 
would  give  a  good  surplus  that 
season. 

About  June  1  some  of  the  strongest 
colonies  begin  to  show  plenty  of  bees 
and  brood.  From  these  colonies  I 
sometimes  take  frames  of  hatching 
brood,  and  exchange  them  with 
weaker  colonies  for  empty  combs. 
This  very  much  assists  the  weaker 
ones  to  get  ready  for  the  coming 
honey-flow.  It  is  best,  however,  to 
be  a  little  careful  how  we  thus  reduce 
the  strength  of  our  best  colonies  ;  for, 
if  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  for 
this  work,  we  may  thus  keep  all  so 
weak  that  a  goodly  part  of  the  early 
flow  will  pass  before  we  have  any 
colonies  ready  for  the  supers.  It  is 
better  to  get  surplus  from  apart  of 
the  colonies  than  to  lose  it  all. 

In  early  spring,  and  sometimes  in 
the  fall,  the  strongest  colonies  will 
begin  to  rob  out  the  weaker  ones.  I 
have  tried  many  ways  that  have  been 
recommended  to  stop  this  robbing, 
but  I  have  tried  nothing  that  proved 
effectual  after  the  work  was  well 
under  way,  but  to  carry  the  one  that 
is  being  robbed  to  the  cellar,  and  let 
it  remain  there  in  the  dark  two  days. 

Sometimes  when  bees  are  being 
over-powered  by  robbers,  they  seem 
to  get  confused  and  disorganized  like 
they  do  when  they  are  alarmed  by 
smoke,  and  in  that  condition  tliey  arfe 
able  to  make  but  a  feeble  resistance  ; 
but  if  they  are  placed  in  the  dark 
room  for  a  short  time  they  again 
organize,  repair  damages,  and  are 
again  ready  to  defend  their  home.  It 
is  well  to  keep  tlie  entrance  of  the 
hives  smaller  in  the  spring  than  is 
required  later  in  the  season,  and  I 
prefer  to  have  all  hives  face  the  south- 
east; this  gives  them  the  morning 
sun,  and  keeps  out  the  northwest 
winds  that  sometimes  are  very  de- 
structive to  the  young  brood  in  this 
northern  climate  in  the  springtime. 

Some  think  it  best  to  keep  chaff  or 
some  other  non-conductor  around  the 
hive  in  the  spring.  I  do  not  like  it. 
Hives  thus  protected  do  not  get 
warmed  by  the  sun,  and  the  tempera- 
ture remains  about  the  same  day  and 
night,  and  "  there  is  no  let  up,"  and 
"long  continued  cold"  "is  a  giant" 
in  the  spring.  When  the  hive  has 
only  single  walls,  and  a  single  board 
for  a  cover,  the  sun  will  often  so  raise 
the  temperature  in  the  hive  that  the 
bees  can  safely  break  the  cluster  and 
fix  up  matters  to  their  advantage.  I 
never  shade  a  hive  in  the  spring. 

Orion,?  Wis. 
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Nortli  American  Bee-Keeners'  Society. 


FRANK  L.  DOUGHERTY. 


The  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  So- 
ciety will  hold  its  17th  annual  convention 
Oct.  12,  13  and  14,  ISSti,  at  Indianapolis, 
lud.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Pfofflin's  Music  Hall,  S3  and  84  North 
Pennsylvania  Street,  one  of  the  most 
pleasantly  situated  halls  in  the  city, 
having  siood  ventilation  and  plenty  of 
light.  The  Society  head-qnarters  will  be 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel,  corner  o(  Wash- 
ington and  Illinois  Streets.  The  regular 
rates  of  tliis  hotel  are  $3  per  day  ;  special 
rates  for  those  in  attendance  at  the  con- 
vention, SI..50  per  day. 

The  North  western  Bee-Keepers'  Society, 
the  Indiana  State  Society,  the  Eastern 
Indiana,  with  various  county  and  joint 
societies  will  meet  in  union  with  the 
North  American,  making  it  one  of  the 
most  important  meetings  of  bee-keepers 
ever  held  in  the  country. 

Ever  thing  possible  will  be  done  to 
make  the  meeting  pleasant  and  entertain- 
ing. An  earnest,  cordial  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  all. 

The  following  is  the  programme  for  the 
three  days  : 

FIRST  DAT— TUESDAY. 

Forenoon  Session,  10  a.m.— Convention 
called  to  order.  Address  of  welcome,  by 
Gov.  I.  P.  Gray;  "Response  "  by  the 
Pre-iident,  H.  D.  Cutting;  '-Welcome  to 
the  Citv,"  bv  Mayor  Caleb  S.  Denny; 
"Thanks,"  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  President  of 
the  Northwestern  Society.  Calling  the 
roll  of  members  of  last  year.  Payment  of 
annual  does.  Reception  of  new  members 
and  distribution  of  badges;  reports  of  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer.    Announcements. 

Afternoon  Session,  2  p.m..  Special  Busi- 
ness.—Annual  address  of  the  President; 
"Bee-Studies,"  Prot.  A.  J.Cook,  Agricul- 
tural College,  Mich.;  "xVpicultural  Jour- 
nalism," ,i()hn  Aspinwall,  Barrytown,  N. 
y.;  "Bee- Literature,"  Thomas  G.  New- 
man, Chicago,  Ills.;  "The  Coming  Bee— 
Whnt  encouragement  have  we  to  work  for 
its  advent  ?"  R.  L.  Taylor,  Lapeer,  Mich. 
Subject  for  discussion,  has  "  Apis  Ameri- 
cana" been  reached  ? 

Evening  Session,  7:30  p.m.— Announce- 
ments. Miscellaneous  business.  Discus- 
sion of  questions  that  may  have  accumu- 
lated during  the  day. 

SfXOND  DAY— WEDNESDAY-. 

Morning  Session,  9  a.m.— Announce- 
ments. Communication.  Call  of  the 
Northwestern  Society  to  elect  oHicers. 
Election  of  officers  ot  the  Indiana  State 
Societv.  Call  to  order.  "  Rendering  Comb 
into  Beeswax,"  C.  P.  Dadant,  Hamilton, 
His.;  "Foul  Brood."  A.  J.  King,  New 
York.  Selection  of  place  for  holding 
meeting  in  1887.    Electi(m  of  officers. 

Afternoon  Session,  3  p.m.— Announce- 
ments. Miscellaneous  business.  "Bee- 
Keepiiig  and  Apiculture,"  Prof.  N.W.  Mc- 
Lain,  U.  S.  Afjicultural  Station,  Aurora, 
Ills.;  "Feeding  Bees  for  Winter,"  Jas. 
McNeill,  Hudson,  N.  Y.;  "Wintering 
Bees,"  Dr.  J.  B.  Mason,  Wagon  Works, 
Ohio;  .Subjects  for  discussion,  "  Is  the  use 
of  Foundation  Necessary  in  Modern  Bee- 
Ciilture  ?"  "Are Perforated  Honey-Boards 
a  Success  ?"    Unassigned  essays. 

Evening  Session,  7:'M  p.m. — Announce- 
ments. Mis(!ellaneous  business.  Discus- 
sion of  questions  in  question-box.  Social 
communications. 

THIRD  DAY— THURSDAY. 

Morning  Session,  9  a.m.— Announce- 
ments. Miscellaneous  business.  Com- 
munications. "  .\  Talk  on  Hives,"  James 
Heddon,  Dowagiac,  Mich.;  "Reversible 
Hives  and  Fraihes,"  J.  E.  Pond,  Jr.,  Fox- 


boro,  Mass.;  "Drones  and  Drone  Comb," 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Rogersville,  Mich.; 
Reports  of  Vice-Presidents;  "  Progress  of 
Bee-Keeping  in  Indiana,"  Jonas  SchoU, 
Lyons  Station,  Ind. 

Afternoon  Session,  2  p.m. — Announce- 
ments. Miscellaneous  business.  Expla- 
nation of  various  articles  on  exhibition. 

Many  good  things  yet  to  be  added  to  the 
programme  are  not  sufBciently  developed 
to  give. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Local  Convention  Directory. 


1886.  Time  and  place  of  Meeting, 

Sept.  16.— Eastern  Indiana,  at  Rictimond,  Ind. 

M.  G.  Reynolds.  Sec,  Williamsburg,  Ind. 

Oct.  6,  7.— Kentucky  State,  at 'Frankfort,  Ey. 

Jno.  T.  Connley,  Sec.,  Napoleon,  Ky. 

Oct.  7.— Wis.  Lake  Shore  Center,  at  Kiel,  Wis. 

Ferd  Zastrow,  Sec,  Millhome,  Wis. 

Oct.  12— 14.— North  American,  at  Indianapolis, Ind. 
F.  L.  Doufiherty,  Sec,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Oct.  16.— Shebovean  Co.,  at  Sheboygan  Fall9,Wis. 
Mrs.  H.  Hills,  Sec,  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis. 

Oct,  19,  20,— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ills. 
J.  M.  Hambaugh,  Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 

Oct.  27-29.— Western,  at  Kansas  <'ity.  Mo. 

P.  Baldwin,  Sec,  Independence,  Mo. 

Dec.  I,  2.— Michigan  State,  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec,  Clinton,  Mich. 

IST'  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.- Kd. 


Earthquakes  and  Bees.— Dr.  J.  P. 
H.  Brown,  Augusta,o  Ga.,  on  Sept. 

7, 1886,  writes : 

For  the  past  week  old  Mother  Earth 
lias  had  a  violent  attack  of  colic,  and 
has  been  "  quaking  "  in  a  manner  not 
flattering  to  persons  of  weak  nerves. 
From  the  papers  all  have  learned  of 
the  destruction  to  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton. Augusta  fared  much  better,  but 
still  many  buildings  have  been  in- 
jured, and  chimneys  knocked  down. 
At  my  place,  four  miles  from  the 
city,  the  first  shocks  were  very  heavy. 
The  house  rocked  like  a  vessel  at  sea 
for  a  few  seconds.  But  we  sustained 
no  damage  except  a  few  cracks  in  the 
plastering,  and  a  few  broken  vases. 
Courage  and  valor  in  battle  avail 
much,  but  such  qualities  are  worth- 
less in  fighting  earthquakes.  This 
matter  seems  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
Higher  Power.  Ail  the  negroes,  and 
very  many  of  the  whites,  are  very 
much  demoralized.  My  bees  took  it 
very  differently.  In  the  morning, 
after  the  "  quake,"  they  went  to  work 
joyous  and  happy,  gathering  honey 
from  sumac.  What  little  philoso- 
phers these  bees  are  ! 


Bee-Keeping  in  Kentucky.— Jno 
T.  Connley,  Napoleon, 5  Ky.,  on  Sept. 
6, 1886,  writes : 

The  season  has  been  rather  an  un- 
profitable one  for  bee-keeping  through- 
out this  State,  yet  all  the  apiaries  so 
far  as  heard  from  are  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  the  apiarists  are  all  cheer- 
ful and  look  forward  for  a  good 
"  honey  year  "  soon.  Bee-keeping  as 
a  business  is  gradually  getting  on  a 
better  footing  through  the  educa- 
tional influence  of  the  bee-papers  and 
bee  keepers'  associations,  of  which 
our  State  society  is  one  of  the  best. 


Some  of  Bee-Bungler's  Honey.— P. 

J.    England,   Fancy     Prairie.©  Ills., 
writes  : 

Not  long  since  I  'was  in  one  of  the 
leading  grocery  stores  of  Springfleld, 
and  saw  some  tin  cans  containing 
honey.  They  were  ornamented  with 
brilliant  labels  on  which  were  high- 
sounding  words.  But  the  contents 
were  almost  nauseating.  It  is  a  shame 
for  any  man  who  claims  to  be  a  scientific 
bee-keeper,  to  put  such  stuff  on  the 
market. 


Bees  Still  Working.— A.  Wortman, 
Seafleld,^  Ind,,  on  Sept.  6, 1886,  says: 

My  bees  have  been  doing  splendidly 
for  the  past  two  weeks,  gathering 
nectar  from  buckwheat  and  smart- 
weed,  and  other  fall  flowers.  I  had  6 
swarms  in  August.  I  now  have  61 
colonies  and  3  nuclei. 


Value  of  Alsike  Clover.-S.  J. 
Youngraan,  Cato,©  Mich.,  on  Sept.  1, 
1886,  says  : 

I  wish  to  say  in  defense  of  the 
Alsike  clover,  that  notwithstanding 
th»re  has  been  the  greatest  drouth 
known  in  Michigan  in  2.5  years,  the 
Alsike  produced  a  large  crop  of  hay, 
and  yielded  a  large  amount  of  fine 
honey.  I  now  have  a  piece  in  full 
bloom,  and  the  bees  working  on  it 
finely,  from  which  had  been  cut  a 
large  crop  of  hay  in  July.  The 
Alsike  is  a  fine  plant  for  hay,  and 
stock  of  all  kinds  relish  it  greatly.  I 
am  now  mowing  it  and  feeding  it  to 
stock  confined  to  the  stable.  I  also 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  finest  honey- 
yielding  plants  known,  as  it  yields  a 
large  quantity  and  of  the  finest 
quality. 


Curing  Foul  Brood  with  Coffee.— 
Dr.  J.  W.  Vance,  Madison,?  Wis.,  on 
Sept.  2, 1886,  gives  his  experience  as 
follows  : 

I  have  just  read  Mr.  Dennler's  arti- 
cle on  page  5-50,  on  "  Coffee  for  Curing 
Foul  Brood."  1  read  last  winter  in  a 
German  agricultural  paper  the  article 
quoted  from  the  MilitarartzUchen  Zeit- 
sdirifty  which  gave  the  results  of  ex- 
periments made  with  coffee  as  an 
antiseptic.  Last  year  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  all  of  my  colonies 
affected  with  foul  brood.  I  discovered 
the  disease  late  in  the  fall,  and  at 
that  time,  knowing  only  the  destruc- 
tive and  starvation  plans  of  cure,  I 
destroyed  all  but  two,  intending  if 
the  two,  which  were  the  strongest  and 
least  affected,  survived  the  winter,  to 
treat  them  according  to  the  Jones' 
starvation  method.  During  the  win- 
ter I  read  the  article  above  alluded 
to,  and  determined  to  try  it  on  one  , 
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and  also  hearing  of  Cheshire's  phenol 
treatment,  I  thought  1  would  experi- 
ment with  it  on  the  other  and  see 
which  was  the  better  method  of  cure. 
Both  colonies  wintered  well  in  the 
cellar,  and  when  I  took  them  out  in 
the  spring  I  examined  them,  and 
found  foul  brood  in  each.  I  used 
powdered  browned  coffee,  dusting 
over  the  combs  and  bees,  three  times, 
about  a  week  apart.  The  last  of  July 
I  examined  them,  and  found  them  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  and  not  a 
trace  of  foul  brood  in  the  hive.  I  re- 
gard the  coffee  as  a  successful  remedy 
for  the  disease,  easily  applied,  and 
not  in  the  least  injurious  to  bees  or 
honey.  I  hope  others  also  will  test  it. 
The  coffee  must  be  linely  powdered  in 
order  to  render  it  the  most  effective. 


Egg-Bound  ftueen.— F.  A.  Gemmill, 
Stratford,  Ont.,  on  Sept.  6,  188G, 
writes : 

I  send  a  queen-daughter  that  is  2 
months  old.  She  is  certainly  a  ferti- 
lized queen,  but  lays  scarcely  any — 
only  an  egg  now  and  then.  She  is,  I 
think,  egg-bound.  She  is  one  of  my 
own  rearing.  I  have  on  several  occa- 
sions found  an  egg. attached  to  her. 
Will  Prof.  Cook  kindly  give  his  opin- 
ion of  the  case  in  the  Bee  Journal. 

[Such  cases  as  are  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Gemmill  are  not  very  rare.  Some- 
times the  queens  recover  and  become 
excellent ;  oftener  they  remain  for- 
ever worthless.  That  such  cases 
should  occur  is  not  strange.  We  find 
partially  or  wholly  barren  animals 
among  all  classes,  and  so  such  queens 
are  not  exceptional  in  their  kingdom 
any  more  than  in  their  species.  This 
queen  is  a  fine  looking  one,  and  I 
shall  keep  her  till  spring  to  see  if  she 
recovers.  In  most  cases  the  best  way 
is  to  kill  such  queens  at  once. — A.  J. 
Cook.] 


How  I  Sell  my  Honey.— J.  E.  Cady, 
Medford,?  Minn.,  on  Sept.  6,  1886, 
writes : 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  my 
manner  of  disposing  of  my  honey  :  I 
advertise  in  each  of  the  county  papers; 
then  I  use  a  business  card,  also  a 
guarantee  card  signed  by  seven  of  our 
principal  citizens.  I  often  meet  peo- 
ple who  wish  my  name  and  address  ; 
others  say,  "Is  this  made  honey,  or 
is  it  made  by  bees  V  I  sometimes 
havehad-to  swear  in  my  honey,  when 
an  explanation  of  the  method  of  tak- 
ing extracted  honey  is  necessary. 
This  takes  time,  and  time  means 
money  when  away  from  home  on  ex- 
pense. One  of  my  business  cards  that 
I  gave  to  a  wagon  maker,  and  which 
he  tacked  up  in  his  shop,  has  sold  3 
barrels  of  honey  already  to  one  man. 
and  he  says  he  shall  need  several 
barrels  more.  I  have  already  sold 
over  4,000  pounds,  and  have  nearly 
6,000  pounds  on  hand  ;  and  the  supers 
to  come  off'  of  100  colonies,  some  of 
which  are  full,  not  having  been  ex- 


tracted since  July  10.  Then  there  are 
sections  on  42  colonies,  with  a  few 
more  or  less  filled.  I  took  20  nicely- 
filled  1 -pound  sections  out  of  56  from 
one  colony,  two  or  three  days  ago.  It 
has  been  very  hot  and  dry  here  this 
season,  and  certainly  it  must  have 
shortened  the  honey  crop.  We  are 
having  a  nice  shower  just  now. 


Partridge-Pea,  etc.— Otto  Bussan- 
mas,  Beviugton,?  Iowa,  on  Sept,  2, 
1886,  writes  : 

I  send  a  plant  with  its  flowers, 
which  please  examine  and  state  its 
name  and  value.  In  this  part  of  Iowa 
the  season  has  been  very  dry,  and  yet 
there  has  been  a  fair  yield  of  white 
clover  honey.  I  harvested  3,400  pounds 
of  white  clover  honey  in  1-pound  sec- 
tions from  31  colonies,  spring  count. 
I  increased  them  to  65  colonies.  I 
could  not  do  without  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal for  double  its  cost. 

[The  plant  is  partridge-pea  (Cassia 
chavuecrista),  and  furnishes  nectar  in 
abundance.  The  flowers  are  very 
attractive  to  honey-loving  insects, 
and  are  visited  by  such  in  great 
numbers.— Ed.] 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


Convention  Notices. 


t3P~  The  annua)  meeting  of  tlje  Kentucky  State 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Frank- 
fort. Ky.,  on  Oct- (i  and  7,  1HH6.  All  interested  in 
bee-culture  are  earnestly  requested  to  attend  and 
help  to  make  this  meeting  a  pleasant  and  profita- 
ble one.  The  State  Centennial  will  be  celebrated 
at  Frankfort,  on  Oct.  7.  and  excursion  rates  can  be 
obtained  on  all  railroads.  A  large  attendance  of 
bee-keepers  is  solicited.    JNO.  T.  Connle  Y,  Sec. 


JW  The  St.Joseph.Mo.  Inter-State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on 
Wednesday  evenini;  t)f  the  Exposition  week.  Sep- 
tember 30,  lf?8(i.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to 
have  an  interesting  meeting.  The  place  of  hold- 
ing the  meeting  will  be  published  in  our  local  pa- 
pers on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  a.m. 

E.  T.  Abbott,  Sec. 


I^F"  The  Illinois  Central  Bee-Keepere' 
Association  will  bold  its  next  meeting  at 
Mt.  Sterling-,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  19-30,  1886.     .1.  M.  Hambaugh,  Sec. 


1^"  The  Sheboygan  County  Bee- Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  at  Chand  ler's  Hall,  at  Sheboygan 
Falls,  Wis.,  on  Saturday,  Oct.  16, 1886.  at  10  a.m. 
MRS.  H.  Hills,  Sec. 


8^"  The  annual  meetlrfg  of  the  Western  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Pythian  Hall 
(11th  &  Main  Sts.).  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Oct. 
27—29, 1886.  P.  Baldwin.  Sec. 


ly  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  In 
Ypsilantl,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  1  and  2.  1886. 

H.  D.  Cdtting,  Sec. 


J^~  The  Eastern  Indiana  Bee-Keepers' Associ- 
ation will  meet  at  Kichmnnd,  Ind.,  on  Sept.  16, 
1886.  M.  G.  Reynolds,  Sec. 


TUe  ^Vestern  World  Guide  and  Hand- 

Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  »ie«j  subscribers  besides 
his  own,  with  $3.00,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


Office  of  the  American  Bee  JoniiNAt,, 
Monday,  7  a.  m..  Sept.  i:i,  1886. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions for  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAOO. 
HONEY.— It  continues  to   arrive   very  freely 
The  demand  is  light  and  sales  are  made  chiefly  at 
]2(aji:ic.    Extracted  is  also  quiet  with  prices  un- 
changed. 6(a7C. 

BBESWAX,-It  is  easier,  and  23c.  is  about  all 
will  bring. 

R.  A.  BtTRNETT,  161  South  Water  8t. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— The  market  for  the  new  crop  of  comb 
honey  is  just  opening.  We  note  an  improvement 
In  sales  and  prices.  Mo^t  of  the  comb  that  has 
arrived  is  badly  colored,  which  makes  it  second 
grade,  which  we  suppose  is  due  to  a  poor  season 
and  long  finishing.  We  quote  IHsy  crop  as  follows  : 
Fancy  white  in  1-lb.  sections,  clean  and  neat 
packages,  l5*a  16c. :  2-lbs.,  I2(al:ic.;  fair  to  good 
1-Ibs.,  12%14c.:  2-lbs.,  10<a.llc.;  fancy  buckwheat 
i-lbs..  iifaji2c.:  2-lbs.,  9@,inc.  White  clover  e.x- 
tracted  in  kegs  and  small  barrels,  6^(^,70.;  Calif- 
ornia extracted  in  6n-lb.  cans,  5fe5  1-2C.;  Califor- 
nia comb  honey,  in@i  ic. 

BEBSWA-X.— Prime  vellow,  22@24c. 

MCCAUL  &  HlLDRETH  BB08.,  34  HudSOn  8t. 

BOSTON. 
HONEY.— One-lb.  sections, white  clover,  13@150i 
2-pound  sections,  ll(§*13c.    Extracted,  6@8c. 
BEESWAX.- 2.1  ots.  per  lb. 

Blaee  It.  RIPLEY.  57  Chatham  Street. 

DETROIT. 
HONEY.— Best  white  ia  one-pound  sections  Is 
bringing  14  cts. 
BEESWAX.- Firm  at  23c.  for  fair  quality. 

M.  H.  HUNT.,  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  very  quiet.  Demand 
from  manufacturers  is  slow,  and  there  is  only  a 
fair  trade  in  new  comb  honey  and  extracted  in 
square  glass  jars.  Extracted  honey  briugs  3  1-2® 
7c.;  comb  honey,  12  to  14c.  for  good  to  choice.  In 
the  jobbing  way.  Prices  are  low  for  all  produce 
and  no  speculative  teellng  is  noticed  anywhere. 
Unless  better  prices  are  realized  for  other  prod- 
uce, prices  of  honey  are  not  likely  to  advance. 

BEESWAX.— It  is  in  good  demand  and  arrivals 
are  fair.    We  pay  2nc.  for  good  yellow. 

0.  F.  MCTH  &  Son.  Freeman  i  Central  Ave. 

CLBVKbAND. 
HONEY.— The  demand  for  honey  is  not  very 
lively  at  present,  but  prices  are  steady.  Choice 
new  honey  in  1-lb.  sections  is  selling  at  He.;  2-lb3. 
12<ai3c.  Old  honey  is  very  dull  at  lo@I2c,  Ex- 
tracted, 6(qi7c. 
BBESWAX.-25C, 

A.  C.  Kendel,  US  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  active  and  sales  of  the 
comb  are  large.  Extracted  is  firm  with  no  stock 
in  the  city.  We  quote:  One-pound  sections  of 
white  clover,  13f«14c.:  dark  l-lbs..  Il'ai2c.;  2-lbs., 
n@12c.;  dark  2-lbs.,  stsuic:  2-lb.  Calit.  white 
sage,  lO(a  1 1  c. :  dark  2-lbs.,  8(tiiLic.  Extracted  white 
clover,  7(S8c.;  dark,  4^@5J^c.:  Calif,  white  sage, 
5^«(S«c.;  dark.  4Hi«5c. 

BEESWAX.-20@22C. 

Olemons.Cloon  &  Co.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  about  the  sameaswhea 
last  reported— may  be  quoted  a  little  lower  to  sell. 
Choice  combin  l-lb.section3,l2(«jl3  ;  2-lb8.,ll(^123tf 
cents ;  dark  not  wanted.  Extracted,  white,  ia 
kegs,  6(«.i,^c.:  same  in  tin  cans,  G  l-2(^7c.;  dark  in 
barrels  and  half-barrels,  .5t<i5  1-2  eta. 

BEESWAX.— No  demand. 

A.  v.  Bishop,  142  W.  Water  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— The  demand  for  honpy  remains  very 
good  for  fine  qualities,  and  they  are  readily  taken 
for  liome  consumpti^iu.  and  shipments  to  Europe 
and  the  East  at  4(*5J^c.  job  here.  Most  of  the 
honey  is  held  at  4^c.  and  more,  and  it  seems  that 
sooner  or  later  such  prices  will  be  paid,  as  oiTer- 
ings  are  rather  small.  Comb  honey  is  not  sought 
after  so  far,  but  with  the  colder  weather  more  de- 
mand will  come  in, and  as  supplies  are  rather  small, 
we  anticipate  full  prices.  We  now  quote  7,slOc., 
as  to  qUMlity,  wholesale. 

BEESWAX.— It  is  dull,  hut  buyers  have  to  pay 
22(a23c.  for  choice  lots. 

SCHACHT  &  LEMCKE,  122-124  DavIs  St. 

HONEY.—Prices  are  so  low  that  honey-pro- 
ducersare  holding  back  their  product ;  still  the 
market  is  well  supplied.  We  quote  :  Comb,  ex- 
tra white,  8^(gjioc.  :  off  grades,  M'^'%7i,ftC,  Ex- 
tracted.white.  4@4).ic. :  amber,  3>6@3iiic. ;  dark, 3c. 

BEESWAX. -22>«@23c. 

O.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  423  Front  Street. 
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^:)jecial  Notices. 


To  OorrcKpondeiitM.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to^ve  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writingto  thisofticc.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing' money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post-Offloe,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
office  and  g^et  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


Dr.  Miller's  Book,  "A  Tear  Among- 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Bee  Journal  tor  one 
year,  we  will  club  for  $1.50. 


A  Ne»v  Crate  to  hold  one  dozen  one-pound 
sections  of  honey.— It  has  a  strip  of  glass  on 
each  side,  to  allow  the  honey  to  be  seen.  It 
Is  a  light  and  attractive  package.  As  it  holds 
but  one  tier  of  sections,  no  damage  from  the 
drippings  from  an  upper  tier  can  occur.  We 
can  furnish  the  material,  ready  to  nail,  for 
9  cts.  per  crate.    Glass  1  Jie.  per  light,  c,\tra. 


Bees  for  Sale.— We  offer  to  sell  a  few 
sti'ong  colonies  of  Italian  bees,  in  ten-frame 
Simplicity  hives,  at  $6.00  each. 


Red  liabcls  for  one-pound  pails  of 
honey,  size  3.'£4^  inches. —  We  have  just 
gotten  up  a  lot  of  these  Labels,  and  can 
supply  them  at  the  following  prices  :  100 
for  $1.00  ;  a.'.O  for  SI, .".0  ;  .MO  for  $2.00  ;  1,000 
for  $.t.00  ;  all  with  name  and  address  of 
apiatist  printed  on  them— by  mail,  postpaid. 


Yncca  Brusbes  are  employed  for  re- 
moving bees  from  the  combs.  Thoy  are  a 
soft,  vegetable  fiber,  and  do  not  irritate  the 
beci.  As  each  separate  fiber  extends  the 
wh'.lc  length  of  the  handle  as  well  as  the 
brush,  they  are  almost  indestructable. 
When  they  become  sticky  with  honey,  they 
can  be  washed,  and  when  dry,  are  as  good 
as  ever.  The  low  price  at  which  they  are 
sold,  enables  any  bee-keeper  to  have  six  or 
more  of  them,  so  as  to  always  have  one 
handy.  We  can  supply  them  at  .')  cents 
each,  or  .50  cents  a  dozen;  if  sent  by  mail, 
add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 


OUR  CLUBBINdi  LIST. 

We  supply  the  American  Bee  Journal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal  100.. 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00,.  1  75 

Bee-Keepers'Magazine  2  00,.  175 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150.,  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  00,,  1  75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00..  1  75 

The  6  above-named  papers  5  50..  5  00 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25. ,  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman),  ,,2  00.,  1  75 
Binder  for  Am.  Ree  Journal..  1  75.,  1  60 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth), ,  ,3  00.,  2  00 
Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture,  ,2  2o. .  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00..  .*5  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 150,,  1  .30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success, " . .  1  50     1  40 


Slniiniii»'  Non-Swarming  System  is 

the  title  of  a  new  English  bee-book.  The 
author  claims  that  it  will  inaugurate  a  "  new 
era  in  modern  bee-keeping,"  and  states  that 
"it  is  based  upon  purely  natural  principles, 
and  is  the  only  system  that  can  ever  be 
relied  upon,  because  no  other  condition 
e.xists  in  the  economy  of  the  hive  that  can 
be  applied  to  bring  about  the  desired  result 
— a  total  absence  of  any  desire  to  swarm." 
It  contains  (34  pages  ;  is  well  printed  and 
illustrated.  Price  50  cents.  It  can  now  be 
obtained  at  this  otBce. 


Home  Market  for  Honey. 

i^~  To  create  Honey  Markets  in  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "  Why  Eat 
Honey  "  (only  .50  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphletson  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  demand  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Single  copy,  5  cts.  ;  per  doz.,  40  cts.  ;  per 
hundred,  $2.50.  Five  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $15,00. 
(5n  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "  Presented  by," 
etc.  (giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  scatters  them). 

To  give  away  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine "  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 


System  and  Success. 

I^~  All  who  intend  to  be  systematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  gel  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
the  prices  are  reduced,  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) $1  00 

"     100  colonies  (220  pages) 125 

"     200  colonies  (4'20  pages)  150 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  'for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers, 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 


When  Renewing  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee  | 
Journal.  It  is  now  so  elieap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bee  Journ.\l  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions— with  $4.00— 
direct  to  this  office.  It  will  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


E»~  Sweet  Clover,  or  Melilntus  Alha,  is 
almost  the  only  resource  for  honey  now, 
on  account  of  the  late  severe  July  drouth. 
If  the  seed  is  planted  iu  September,  it  will 
come  up  this  Fall  and  bloom  next  year,  in 
its  second  season. 

We  have  a  large  lot  of  this  seed  on  band, 
and  otfer  it  at  the  following  Reduced 
Prices,  by  express  or  freight : 

One  pound $0  20 

"    peck— 15  lbs 2  25 

"    bushel— (iO  lbs 7  00 

"    sack— 80  lbs 8  00 

It  will  pay  to  buy  it  by  the  sack  and  sell  it 
again  in  smaller  quantities. 

^^~  If  you  want  a  chance  to  make  some 
money,  and  provide  pasturage  for  the  bees 
during  the  Fall  months,  this  is  your  oppor- 
tunity I 


Italian  Qneens.— We  have  a  few  un- 
tested queens  which  we  can  send  by  return 
mail.  Three  for  3i2.75  ;  six  for  $5.00  ;  twelve 
for  $9.00.    For  Tested,  double  the  prices. 


"Cash  in  .Iflvance  "  is  the  I'ule,  but  no 
longer  than  si.x  months  of  grace  can  be 
allowed  on  the  small  sum  of  one  dollar. 
Subscriptions  may  commence  at  any  time, 
and  discontinuances  nuiy  be  ordered  at  any 
time  when  arrearages  are  paid  up. 


Our  Book  Premiums.- To  encourage 
all  our  present  readers  to  get  one  or  more 
additional  subscribers  we  will  present  25 
cents'  worth  of  books  for  every  new  sub- 
scriber (accompanied  with  $1  for  one  year's 
subscription),  sent  direct  to  this  office.  Thus 
for  five  new  subscribers  with  $5,  the  getter 
up  of  a  club  gets  $1.25  in  valuable  reading 
matter,  to  be  selected  by  himself  from  our 
list  on  the  second  page  of  this  paper.  It 
will  pay  you  to  devote  a  few  hours  to  the 
interests  of  the  Bee  Journal.  Evfery  one 
who  keeps  bees  ought  to  take  it.  We  will 
furnish  sample  copies  free  in  any  quantity 
to  those  who  intend  to  get  up  clubs.  We 
expect  to  get  5,000  iietu  subscribers  before 
Jan.  1,  1887. 


M'hen  marketing  Extracted  Honey, 

it  is  a  sad  bhuidcr  to  use  barrels  holding 
from  300  to  .500  pounds— they  are  too  large 
to  be  desirable  for  the  trade,  too  bulky  to  be 
handled  with  care  in  transportation,  and  too 
dear  to  be  lucrative  to  the  producer,  for 
honey  put  up  in  such  large  barrels  is  subject 
to  a  discount  of  one  cent  per  pound,  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it  without 
repacking  and  dividing  into  smaller  lots. 


Colored  Posters  for  putting  up  over 
houey  exhibits  at  Fairs  are  quite  attractive, 
as  well  as  useful.  We  have  prepared  some 
tor  the  Bee  Journal,  and  will  send  two  or 
more  free  of  cost  to  any  one  who  will  use 
them,  and  try  to  get  up  a  club. 


Frank  Cheshire's  new  book  on  Bees 
and  Bee-Keeping,  can  be  had  at  this  oflice.— 
Vol.  I,  bound  iu  cloth,  $2.50,  postpaid. 
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"  Don't  Stop  "—that  is  what  many  write 
to  us  about  their  papers,  when  their  time  is 
nearly  out.  One  subscriber  says  :  "  It  is  not 
conyenient  for  me  to  send  the  money  now 
to  renew  my  sul)Scription.  It  runs  out  with 
this  month  ;  but  don't  atop  se7iding  it.  I  will 
get  the  money  to  you  withiu  three  months." 
Such  letters  are  coming  every  day,  and  so 
for  the  present  we  have  eonchuled  not  to 
stop  any  papers  until  requested  to  do  so. 


gidtiertis^mcnts. 


ABARGAIEV  —125  ti)  3')  Coloniea  of  Italian 
and   Hybrid   Bees',  all   in  ^'ood  condition,  for 
Bale  at  less  tlian  half  their  value.    Colonies  in 
good  hives  on  m  to  lt>  frames.  For  full  information 
addrei>s,  C.  O.  Dusenberry,  Guyandotte,  W.  Va. 
37Alt 


EUROPJEAX   Apencv  wanted  for  American 
Bee-Goods.-HerbertP.  Fatt.  23Cornhill. 
37Alt  London,  England. 


Bee-Hive  and  Section  Factory 

IN  THE  WOltLD. 

GREAT   REDUCTION  ! 

UINTIli  January    1st,  we    will    sell    at    a 
discount.    Write  for  Keduced  Prices. 


37Atf 


B.  L.EWI^i  &  CO., 

WATERTOWN,  WIS. 


BEES  and  HONEY  for  SALE. 

I  OFFER  to  sell  Good  Full  Colonies  of 
Hybrid  Bees  at  ¥4.00  per  Colony  :  .iO  or 
more  at  $3.50  per  Colony.  HONEY  for 
Sale  at  12'/!.  cts.    Call  on  or  address, 

R.  S.  BECKTEL.I.. 
36A3t  THREE  OAKS,  MICH. 

THE  AMERICAN  APIGULTURIST 

SENT  one  year,  and   a  Tested  Italian 
Q,ueeii,to  each  subscriber— all  for  S^1.50. 
Sample  copies  tree.     Address, 
30Atf     HENRY  ALLEY,  Wenham,  Mass, 


Dadant'sFonndatioiiFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


BEES,  QUEENS, 

AND 

APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


First-Class  Goods  at  Low  Prices. 


A  FINE  LOT  OF  ITALIAN  BEES 

For  Sale  CIteap. 


Send  Postal  Card  for  Illustrated  Circular 
and  Price-List. 

ISDtf  HARTFORD,  WIS. 


White  Poplar  Sections 

We  make  the  llnest  Honey-Seftiona  in  the  World 
and  miike  m:)  exceptions.  G.  M.  Doolittle  eays  : 
"The  last  sections  are  just  complete."  James 
Heddon-"They  excel  everythina  in  the  line  of 
perfect  workraansliip."  Prof.  N.  W.McLain— "The 
sections  excel  anything  I  have  seen  heretofore." 
J.  B.  Mason— "Have  received  samples  from  all 
manufacturers  who  advertise  in  the  bee-papers.  1 
must  say  this  is  by  far  the  nicest  section  I  have 
ever  seen."  Jno.  L.  Janeway — "  They  seem  perfec- 
tion itpelfeo  far  as  human  workmansJiip  can  go." 
Sample  lor  li-cent  stamp.  Price-List  or  Sections, 
Hives.  Syri<i-Albino  Queens  and  Bees,  and  other 
Apiarian  Supplies,  free. 

Address,    BR.  O.  T...  TINK£R. 

27D4t  WEW  PHILADELPHIA,  OHIO. 

■^  Hi  H-&EEPEKS,  before  orderingyour 

Rtt  APIARIAN  SUPPLIES, 

■^  ^H  ^flSend  for  our  lar^e  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue, sent  free  to  any  address. 
^  2I*-3a-a7^.«».E.  KltETCHMER.  CoburK.  Iowa. 


ATTENTION,  BEE-KEEPERS  !  ! 

Now  is  the  time  to  Italianize  Cheap. 
Having  all  my  orders  filled  to  date,  will 
sell  Fine  Queens  from  my  well  -  known 
Strains,  at  the  following  very  low  rates  :  1 
Queen,  80  cts.;  U  Queens.  $4.. 'jO;  12  Queens, 
$8.00;  1  Tested  Queen,  $1..50;  0  Tested.  $K; 
1  Select  Tested  Queen.  $2.00.  Safe  arrival 
of  all  Queens  (fuaranteed.  and  Queens  sent 
by  return  mail.  Address.Wni.  W.  CIKV, 
32Atf  COLERAINE,  MASS. 


Golden  Italians. 

WAKKANTED  Queens  7.5  cts.  each  : 
per  dozen.  *8.(I0.  All  Queens  sent  out 
prior  to  Aug.  10  will  be  reared  from  cells 
built  by  natural  swarming.  Queens  shipped 
next  day  after  receiving  order,  if  so  desired. 
Should  any  prove  to  have  mismated,  they 
will  be  replaced  with  a  nice  Tested  Queen  of 
1886  rearing.    Address, 

JAMES  WOOD,  North  Presoott,  Mass. 

20A20t 


THE  HORSE, 

By  B.  J.  KENDALL,  M.  D. 

A  TREATISE  KlvinK  an  Index  of  dlaeases. 
and  the  symptoms  ;  cau.'iie  and  treatment  of  each,  o 
table  (fivinc  all  the  principal  drutjs  used  for  the 
horse,  with  the  ordinary  dose,  effects  and  antidote 
when  a  poison  ;  a  table  with  an  encravinK  of  the 
horae'steeth  at  different  asres,  with  rules  for  tellinp 
the  ajie  of  the  horse  ;  a  valuable  collection  of  rfl- 
olpes,  and  much  valuable  information. 

Price  B5  cent«— In  EuKlish  or  German. 

THOS.  G.  NEWIWAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  MadtBon  Street,      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Metal  Reversible  Frame  Corners. 

AVKNOWi.KUQEII  by  all  to  be  the  best. 
I  Hn  be  niadi'  to  dt  any  frame  if  exact  width  of 
frame  iB  given  when  ordered.  Strong  and  xlmpla 
to  adjust. 


Dadaiit'sFonndatioii  Factory,  wholei^ale 

and  retail.   See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


Sample  Corners,  for  I  frame  .^>cts.;  for  10,.'i5ct3.; 
for  lir,,  7.^)  cts.  All  rnrners  nuide  %-\nc)t  unless 
otherwise  ordered.        F.  M.  .JOHKSOIW'. 

WASHINGTON  DEPOT,  LltchfleldUo.,  CONN. 
32A  tf  

Vandervort  Comb  Fdn.  MiHsT 

Send  for  Samiilea  <fe  Reduced  Prlce.I.lst. 
Atf J.VANDERVOET,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

TITITITI  I  New  Book  of  Fancy  Works  with  lOO 
|i  K  r  r  (  Illustrations,  I  SO  NewStitches,  lO 
1  UlMJiJ  I  Special  Offers.  30»  Picture  Bulletin 
4>^-col.  storv-paper.all  tor  4c  postage 
IVntlonal  Bazar,  7  W  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
33AI3t 

My  1^  Annual  Price-List  a-'n'd  lisman?K 

Queens  and  Nuclei  Colonies  (a  specialty):  also 
buppiies— will  be  sent  to  all  who  send  their  names 
and  addresses.  H.  H,  BROWX, 

J5Etf  LIGHT  STREET.  Columbia  Co.,  PA. 


BEESWAX. 

We  pay  SOc.  per  lb.,  delivered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mistakes,  tne  shipper's  name 
should  always  be  on  each  package. 

THOS.  O.  JWEW^UAIV  «fc  SON, 

923  &  H2-1  West  Madison  Street.      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


TEN  VALUABLE  BOOKS  FREE!! 

The  Publishers  of  City  and  Country,  a  twenty-eight  page  publicatioa  coDtaining  from  twentv-fiveto  thirty 
Ulustrations  lu  tach  issm-.  in  order  to  iucreaae  its  circulation,  make  th«  foUowiug  uuparalleled  offer  lor  the  next  few 
weehs:  lo  everyone  who  will  remit  by  Postal  Note  the  amount  of  the  regular  yearly  subacription-filly  cents-they 
will  send  posi,,aiil  auy  teu  of  the  books  in  the  hat  below  and  City  and  Country  for  one  year.  These  books  are  nubliehed 
in  noat  pamphlet  form  miny  of  them  handsomely  illustrated,  and  all  are  printed  from  good  type  upon  cood 
paper.  They  treat  of  a  i;rcat  v^inety  of  Bubjects.  and  we  think  that  no  one  can  examine  the  list  withoTu  flndiDe 
therein  many  th:t  he  or  she  would  like  to  posaeaa.  Inoloth-bound  form  these  books  woold  coat  $1.00  each.  Each 
book  18  complete  in  Itself, 


1.  The  Widow  Ttedott  Popers.  Thfs  is  the  booh 
over  whiiili  your  gran-tinotht-ra  laughed  till  they  cried,  and 
it  13  just  as  funny  to-day  &'>  it   ever  was. 

2.  Winter  Evenliis  ICecrentioiia,  a  large  collection 
of  Acting  Churades.  Tab  Ic.iiix,  Gaines,  Puzzles,  etc.,  for  so- 
cial gatherings,  private  tlieatricals,  and  evenings  at  booiei 
illustrated. 

3  Back  to  the  OM  Home.  A  Novel.  By  Mary 
Cecil  Hay.  author  of  ■■  Hidilen   Perils,"*  etc. 

i.  Dlaloitraes,  Recltatloiift  and  KcadtnirA,  a  large 
and  choice  collection  fur  aoliool  exhibitions  and  public  and 
private  entertain mvuts. 

6.  The  Standard  Letter  Writer  for  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  a  completi;  s;ui  Ic  to  correspondence,  giving  plain 
directions  for  tbe  couipositioo  of  letters  of  every  kind,  with 
lonuraoratile  forms  and  cvaiiip  lea. 

6.  The  Frozen  Weep.  A  Novel.  By  WiUtie  Collins, 
author  of  '  The  \\'om:in  in  \V  hite,"  etc. 

7.  ISed  Court  Farm.  A  Kovcl.  By  Mrs.  Henry 
Wooil,  author  of  "East  Lvune,"  etc. 

8.  The  Lady  of  the  Luke.  By  Sir  Walter  Rcott. 
"  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  is  a  lomance  in  \erse,  and  of  all 
the  work^  of  .Somt  none  is  more  beautiful  than  thi?. 

9.  Ill  Oupl<Ki(  Net.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of  "Dora 
Thome." 

10-  Amon  Barton*  A  Novel.  Bv  George  Eliot,  author 
Of'Adatii  BL-d<'. I'iK'Mill  on  tlie  Floss,' etc. 

11-  Lady  Gweiidolf  iic'm  Ureum.  A  Novel.  By  tbe 
author  of  DoraTbirrue  "  vV. 

12,  The  Mywtery  of  the  Holly  Tree.  A  Novel. 
By  thi."  Author  of  ■■  D..r.a   Thome.- 

13.  The  BudfEct  of  Wit-,  Humor  and  Fun,  a  large 
collection  of  the  funny  etorii.'s,  Bketches,  auecjoies,  poems 
and  joke.5  that  have  been  written  for  some  yeara;  illu:-lralcd. 

U.John  BowerbnnU>  Wife,  A  Novel.  By  Uisa 
Unlock,  author  of  "Johu  liiilifax,  Oentlemaa,"  etc. 

lf>.  TheGruy  Wotnnn.  A  Novel.  By  Mra.  Gaskcll, 
author  of"  Mary  Uartuu,  "  etc, 

16,  Sixteen  Complete  Stories  hy  Popular  Aultiora, 
embraciuii;  love,  liuiunruud  ami  d' teclive  siories,  stork-a  ol 
eoci.:ty  life,  of  adventure,  ol  railway  life,  etc,  all  very  in- 
teresting. 

17.  Jasper  T>nne>  Seerct.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E. 
Bradiion,  autlior  ■.f  Anno  a  rioyd,"  etc. 

IB,  Foncy  Work  for  11  onic  Adornmentt  an  entirely 
new  work  ujmri  ihis  .subject,  containing  easy  and  practical  in- 
struction-; for  iii.i!iin«  fancy  basket.-;,  wall  pockets,  brackets, 
needle  wurk,  embroidery,  etc.,  etc.,  profusely  and  eJegantly 
illustrated, 

"'.  <irrlinm*i«  Fairy  Stories  for  the  Tounir.  The 
iiueat  colk'i'ii.in  "f  fairy  stories  ever  published.  The  chil- 
dren will   l>e  delighted  with  them. 

20.  Manual  oPEtlquette  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  a 
guid<;  to  |ioliteDe!<3  and  ROod  breeding,  giving  the  rules  of 
modern  etiauette  for  all  occasions. 


21.  Usefbl  KnowieoiEe  td7  the  Alllllon,  a  handy 
hook  of  uieful  inl'iirniatiou  for  all,  upoo  many  and  vari**!!* 
subjects;  Illustrated. 

22.  The  Homo  Cook  Book  and  Family  Phrsl. 
clan,  containin?  hundreds  of  excellent  cooking  recipes 
and  hint*  to  houtiek-epers,  also  tellins;  how  to  core  all  com* 
iiioa   ailments  by  simple  home  remedies. 

21.  Manners  and  Customs  in  Far  Away  Lands,  a 
very intoreaiing  and  instructive  book  of  travels,  descri'dng 
the  peculiar  life,  habits,  manners  and  customs  of  the  ptopid 
of  fori'icn  countries,  illustrated, 

21.  57  Popular  Ballads. 
All  the  old  and  new  sons 


Same  size  as  sheet  mu^lc. 
Novel.     By  Hugh  Conway,  au- 


23.  Culled   Back. 

ih-<r  of  "  Daik  Havs 

26.  At  the  World's  Mercy.  A  Novel.  By  Florence 
'U'arden.  authur  of  "  The  House  on  the  Marsh."  etc. 

27.  Mildred  Trevanlon.  A  Novel.  By  "TheDuchess," 
author  of '■  iMol'y  Bawn,"  etc. 

28.  Dark  Oavs.  A  Novel.  By  Hugh  Conway,  author 
of  "Called  Back."'  etc. 

29.  Shadows  on  the  Snow.  A  Novel.  By  B.  L.  Far- 
icon,  atithor  of  "  Bread-iin  d-Phtcse-and-Kisses,"  etc. 

30.  LeoUne.  A  Novel.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay,  author  ot 
"Brenda  Yorke.  "  etc. 

31.  Gubrlers  Marrlase.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins, 
author  of"  No  Name."  ete. 

32.  Koaplne  the  Whirlntnd.  A  Novel.  By  Mary 
Cecil  H:iy.  author  of  '   Old  Middleton's  Money."  etc. 

33.  Dudley  Cnrleon.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  M,  E.  Biad- 
don,  author  of  "  r.,ail\-   Andley's  Secret,"  etc. 

3*.  A  Gold<-n  Dawn*  A  Novel.  By  the  author  ol 
"  Dora  Thorne,*  etc. 

35.  Valerie's  Fate.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Alexander,  au. 
thor  of  •'  The  Wooing  O't,"  etc. 

36.  Sister  Rose.  A  Novel.  By  '^ilkie  Collins,  author  of 
"The  Woman  in  White,"  etc. 

37.  Anne.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  author  o( 
"  East  Lynne.' 

38.  The  Laurel  Bu<«h.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  Mulock, 
author  of"  John  Halifa.t.  Gentleman,"  ete. 

39.  Robinson  Crusoe.  A  thrilling  narratire  hy  Dan. 
icl  De  Foe.  de^cribini;  the  adventures  of  a  castaway  on  aa 
island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 

40.  How  to  Make  Poultry  Pay.  A  practical  and 
kistructive  series  of  articles  bv  Mr.  P,  a.  Jacobs,  Poultry 
Editor  of"  The  Farm  and  Gardan.' 

41.  Parlor  Mask'  and  Chemical  Experiments,  a 
book  which  tells  how  to  perform  hundreds  of  anmsinc  tricks 
in  magic  and  instructive  e'vperiments  with  simple  a.-ents, 

t2.  (-ems  of  the  Poetn,  containing  eigiii  charming 
selections  from  Tennyson.  Lnngfellow,  Whitlier,  Byron, 
Shilley.  Moore,  Bryant,  and  othern. 

43.  Bulldlne  Plans  for  Practical,  Low-cost 
nouses,  a  full  description  and  plan^:  i\I  Eight  modeiw 
bouses,  ranging  in.price  from  JoOO  to  $4oe0. 


««or  -48-   books   .Qd  Civ  and  Couulr,  for  ooeycar  SiM  hrB.,,r-all  p"ltp1^^-on  re°ein?°?™l,°  '^'""■J'"  ^'".i 
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BEES  and  HONEY, 

OR  THE 

Management  of  an  Apiary  for  Pleasnre 
and  Profit ;  by 

THOMAS    C.    NEWMAN, 

Editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal, 

It  contains  320  profusely  illustrated  pages 
is  "  fully  up  with  the  times  "  in  all  the  im- 
provements and  inventions  in  this  rapidly 
developing  pursuit,  and  presents  the  apiar- 
ist with  everything  that  can  aid  in  the 
successful  management  of  the  honey-bee, 
#nd  at  the  same  time  produce  the  most 
honey  in  its  hest  and  most  attractive  con- 
dition.    Bound  in  cloth,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

^~A  liiberal  Discount  to  Dealers,  by 
tlie  Dozen  or  Hundred. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

92.3  &  025  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1^  The  Ajierican  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year  and  the  book,  "  Bees  aud 
Honey,"  will  be  sent  for  $1.75. 


Yandervort  Foundation  Mill. 

6  Inch,  Price,  $20.00. 

It  makes  the  finest  extra  thin  Foundation  for 
comb  honey.    For  Sale  by 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923*925  Vf  est  Madison  Street.      OHICAQO,  ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or.  MANTTAI.  OF  THE  APIAKT. 

13,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14th  Xhouftand  Just  Out! 

lOth  Thousand  Sold  in  Jnst  Four  Months ! 

5,000  Sold  Since  Mny.  1883. 

More  than  5(i  papes,  and  more  than  50  Bne  Illus- 
trations were  added  in  the  nth  edition.  The  whole 
work  has  been  Ihorouphly  revised,  and  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-lieeping.  Itiscertainly 
the  fullest  and  most  scientiflc  work  treating  of 
bees  in  the  World.  Price,  by  mail, )¥1.3*>.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  clube. 

A.»  J.  COOK.  Author  and  Publisher, 

lAly  Auricultural  College,  Mich. 


HOW  to  WINTER  BEES. 

THE  October  number  of  the  American 
Apietiltiiriist  will  contain  essays  on 
"  Wintering  Bees,"  from  the  pens  of 
JaiiiCM  Hrddon^  li.  ITl.  Doolittle,  A.  E. 
ITIuuuiii,  Pr<»l'.  Cook,  Dr.  Tinker,  J.  E. 
Pond,  Ira  Barber,  J.  H.  ITIartin,  and 
other  equally  prominent  apiarists.  Every 
bee-keeper  should  secure  a  copy.  For  tea 
cents  in  stamps  this  number  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address  on  September  25.  No  speci- 
men copies  of  this  number  will  be  sent  out. 

Rejfular  subscription  price  $1.00  per  year. 
Sing'le  copies  10  cts.  each.  Copies  of  back 
numbers  will  be  sent  free.    Address, 

AITTERICAN  APICUI.TUBIST, 

33AGt  WENHAM,  MASS. 

HOMEOPATHIC    f%f\ 

SPECIFIC  No.  fiO 

In  use  30  years.    The  only  successfnl  remedy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weakness, 

and  Prostration,  from  r.ver-work  or  (>t}n'r  cau-scs. 
§1  per  vial,  or  6  viais  jiiid  l.irce  vin.1  powder,  for  $5. 
SoLDBY  DliUOGiSTS.  or  Bent  postpaid  OH  receiptof 
price. — Uumphrcju*  JUcdlcioeCo.,  1(K)  FulUia  St.,  A'.  V. 

OGIlU    /O   bSntS   Year  anionj?  the  Bees  ;" 
114  pag-es,  cloth  bound.    Address, 

i>B.  c.  c.  ittii.le:r, 

20Atf  MARENGO,  ILLS. 


GLASS  PAILS 

FOR  HONEY. 

rpHESE  Pails  are  made 
i  of  the  best  quality  of 
clear  flint  glass,  with  a  bail 
find  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
When  tilled  with  honey.the 
attractive  appearance  of 
these  pails  cannot  be  equal- 
ed by  any  other  style  of 
package.  They  can  be  used 
for  huuaehold  purposes  by 
consumers,  after  the  honey 
is  removed,  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-tllled  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 

To  hold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen tSl.OO 

"        2  pounds        "  "  2.00 

3        "  "  *'  ».50 

XHOIUAS  G.  NEIVMAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smoker, 
SQUARE  (iLASS  HOSEY-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CHAS.  F.  1I117TH  A.  SON, 

Freeman  <t  Central  Ave..       -       CINCINNATI,  O. 
P.S.— Send  icic.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 


RIBBON  BADGES. 

AVe  have  some  ELEGANT 
RIBBON  BADGES,  having 
a  rosette  and  gold  Bee,  for 
bee-keepers'  use  at  Fairs, 
Conventions,  etc.  Price 
50  cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON., 

92:i  &  9'J."i  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


The  OrlKlnal 

BINGHAU 

Bee  Smoker 


T3        M        MO  a  3  ca 

OB  "a  oS  =  £.- 
aJM  p^  S  '^  S  -2 


§ai; 


Patented,  1878 


—  ij     c  *  B 


5'-°  2S  Scc-=D^ 


So  a-=  S-S29 


Bing-ham  &  Hetheriugton  Uncapping  Knife. 

•ft? 


Patented  May  20, 1879. 

BINGHAITI  SmOKEKS  and  KNIVES 
have  Revolutionized  the  Smoker  and 
Knife  Trade,  and  have  made  bee-keeping  a 
pleasure  and  a  success.  They  are  the  only 
lasting  and  satisfactory  Snokers  and 
Knives  now  used  by  experienced  boc-keepers 
in  Europe,  Australia,  Cuba,  and  America. 
They  are  covered  by  patents,  and  while  they 
are  always  the  best  tnat  can  be  made,  they 
are  also  the  lowest  priced. 

Prices,  by  mall,  post-paid. 

Doctor  smoker  (wide  shield). .3H  inch. .$3 00 
Conquerorsmoker(wideshield)3       "    ..    175 

Large  smoker  (wide  shield) 3^    "    ..150 

E.\tra  smoker  (wide  shield) 2       "    ..135 

Plain  smoker 3       "    ..    100 

Little  Wonder  smoker 13^    "     ..      65 

Bingham  &,  Hetheringtou  Honey  Knife, 
3  inch 115 

TO  SELL  AGAIN,  apply  for  dozen  or  half- 
dozen  rates.    Address, 

BINGHAM  &  HETHEEINGTON, 

I5AU  ABRONIA,  MICH. 


Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 


Price,  by  Express,  fiO  cts.;  iiy  mail,  65  cts.;  12  in 
the  flat,  and  one  nailed  (13  in  all),  $3.50  ;  50,  in  the 
flat,  1 1 2.00.    Add  ress. 

THOS.  G.  NEWITIAN  &  SON, 
923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTORY 

FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  otbera 
with 

Hives,  Sections,  Sliipping-Crates, 
Supers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds.  1  make  a  specialty  of  LANGSTROTH 
AND  MODEST  HIVES.  Correspondence  with 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address. 

GEORGE  TAYIiOR, 

llAtf  DUNDEE.  Kane  Co.,  ILLS. 


Dadaiit's  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.   See  Advertisement  In  another  column 
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iHjOTM^ 


THOMAS    a.  NEWMAN, 


VoLXIlI.    Sept.  22,1886.    No.  38. 


Mr.  W.  Z.  Hatcbtnson  has  taken  a  car 
Joad  of  bees,  honey,  and  Implements  to  the 
Michigan  State  Fair.  That  speaiis  volumes 
for  his  enterprise,  zeal,  and  enthusiasm,  and 
puts  to  shame  those  who  ought  to  have 
exhibited  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair— but 
failed  at  the  critical  moment. 


mr.  F*  Iff*  Jolinson  sends  us  a  dollar 
for  a  Weekly  that  is  "  always  on  time,"  and 
"  one  that  all  bee-keepers  should  read,  and 
then  take  heed— especially  beginners."  He 
gives  no  name  to  the  paper,  but,  of  course, 
we  send  him  the  American  Bee  Jodrn.-vl, 
knowing  that  it  "  fills  the  bill  of  particulars." 
He  certainly  is  also  on  time,  for  his  dollar 
pays  for  it  until  Jan.  1, 1888. 


Ronnd  Trip  Tickets  to  tlie  Conven- 
tion.—As  Manager  of  the  National  Bee- 
Keepers'  Union,  we  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  Indianapolis  lines  of  railroad 
for  round  trip  tickets  from  Chicago  to 
Indianapolis  and  return  to  Chicago,  good 
from  Monday  to  Saturday,  Oct.  11  to  16, 
1886,  for  ?7.30.  The  fare  one  way  is  $5,50, 
and  this  is  one  fare  and  one-third.  To  obtain 
these  tickets.  It  will  be  necessary  to  get  a 
certificate  signed  by  Thomas  G.  Newman, 
stating  that  the  bearer  is  entitled  to  the 
reduced  fare.  Now,  do  not  wait  until  you 
come  to  Chicago  to  get  this  certificate,  for 
we  may  have  gone  before  you  come.  Send 
"  for  the  certificate  at  once ;  and  it  will  be 
sent  by  return  mail. 


Rce-Keepcrs  at  the  Zoo.— A  Philadel- 
phia paper  gives  the  following  as  a  r(!port 
of  the  meeting  of  the  bee-keepers  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  : 

The  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  heldtheirthird  annual 
convention  and  picnic  at  the  Zoological 
Garden.  President  Dr.  Henry  Townsend,  of 
151-t  Vine  street,  presided,  and  John  Shall- 
cross  acted  as  Secretary.  Among  the  well- 
known  members  present  were :  H.  N. 
Twining,  Joseph  M.  Neaglei.  Prof,  lirien, 
Arthur  Todd,  J.  H.  Lutgers,  Thomas  David- 
son, and  Miss  Anna  M.  Crew,  of  Moorestown, 
N.  J.  English  charts  of  all  varieties  of  bees 
and  their  wonderful  workings  were  hanging 
over  all  the  walls  of  the  building,  while 
tables  loaded  with  variegated  species  of 
fruits  stood  in  the  centre,  a  present  from 
Mr.  Neaglei 

A  large  number  of  ladies  and  misses  had 
everything  prepared  in  the  way  of  eatables, 
and  hives  of  bees  were  placed  promiscuously 
around  the  rooms.  Dr.  Townsend,  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  said  that  although 
they  had  a  choice  between  bees  and  ele- 
phants, he  preferred  to  learn  more  about 
the  bees.  He  read  several  papers  on  bees 
and  consumers  of  honey,  and  regarding  the 
prospects  this  year  for  honey,  said  : 

"  This  has  not  been  what  could  be  called  a 
first-class  season,  by  reason  of  the  di-yness 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  the  wet 
weather  during  white  clover  bloom  time. 
Reports  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  indicate  a  general  falling  off  in  the 
quantity.  In  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia 
the  crop  was  not  only  small,  but  not  of  very 
good  quality,  and  not  much  has  been  done 
in  the  bee-line." 

Arthur  Todd,  owner  of  the  bees  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  "  Zoo,"  furnished  the  gathe:-ing 
with  a  new  and  fine  quality  of  honey  ice- 
cream. Nearly  all  the  afternoon  was  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  bees.  Head-keeper 
P.  J.  Byrne  entertained  the  assemblage  with 
several  well-rendered  solos.  Thanks  were 
tendered  to  Mr.  Neaglei  and  Superintendent 
Arthur  Irwin  Brown  of  the  **  Zoo."  Mr. 
Todd  and  other  members  of  the  association 
expect  to  exhibit  bees  at  the  State  Fair. 

With  honey  Ice-cream  and  instrumental 
and  vocal  music,  as  well  as  excellent 
speeches,  that  convention  ought  to  be  a 
success. 


A  Ijaiit^liable  Item  was  in  the  London 

DaUjj  Ncwx  at  Aug.  03,  lS8(i.  It  is  in  a  re- 
port of  a  law  court,  where  a  man  asked  for 
redress  from  trespassing  bees.  Here  Is  the 
item  : 

CuKtous  Application.— In  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  a  man  came  before  Mr. 
Chance  and  stated  that  be  was  in  the  employ 
of  Mr.  JousifTo,  wine  merchant  and  cordial 
manufacturer,  of  South-Place,  Kennington. 
For  some  days  applicant  was  almost  unable 
to  attend  to  his  work,  owing  to  swarms  of! 
bees  coming  to  the  place,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  what  he  could  do  to  prevent  it.— Mr. 
Chance  :  Where  do  the  boos  come  from  ? — 
Applicant :  From  a  place  not  far  olf  where 
hives  are  kept.— Mr.  Chance  :  Why  do  they 
come  to  where  you  are  ? — Sergeant  Under- 
wood :  The  bees  no  doubt,  your  worship, 
are  attracted  by  the  cordials  and  spii-its.— 
Mr.  Chance  :  I  suppose  they  prefer  this 
kind  of  thing  to  flowers.  (Laughter.)— Ap- 
plicant:  I  don't  know,  but  I  do  know  I  am 
often  stung  and  unable  to  get  any  rest 
from  the  pain.  I  could  not  get  on  with  my 
work  to-day  owing  to  the  bees.— Mr.  Chance: 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  assist  you.  The  bees 
are  not  included  in  the  list  of  animals  to  be 
muzzled  or  kept  under  control.  (Laughter.) 
They  can  scarel.v  be  d^cribed  as  ferocious. 
(Renewed  laughter.)— Applicant :  But  they 
sting  very  sharply.— Mr.  Chance  :  lam  sorry 
for  it,  but  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  help  .vou. 
There  have  been  no  regulations  at  present 
to  keep  bees  under  control.  Perhaps  you 
might  trap  them  or  kill  them.— Applicant : 
I  have  killed  numbers,  but  more  seem  to 
come.— Mr.  Chance  :  Perhaps  you  could 
protect  yourself  by  putting  on  a  wire  mask, 
and  wearing  gloves.— Applicant  :  I  don't 
know  what  to  do.  I  have  had  to  go  to  a 
doctor  in  consequence  of  the  stings.— The 
applicant  thanked  his  worship  and  with- 
drew. 

Would'nt  a  man  have  a  fly-time  of  It  when 
trying  to  muzzle  a  few  irascible  bees  1  How 
lively  they  would  make  it  for  the  muzzier  I 
How  numei-ous  they  would  seem  to  him  I 
and  what  an  "  object "  they  would  make 
him  appear  in  a  few  minutes  I  Justice 
Chance  could  And  no  law  for  muzzling 
them,  and  if  he  could,  he  would'nt  try  it  the 
second  time. 


To  Indianapolis  there  are  three  routes 
from  Chicago  —  the  Kankakee,  the  Pan 
Handle,  and  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois. 
On  all  of  these  the  reduced  rates  for  a  round 
trip  for  $7.30  can  be  had  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  certificate  signed  by  Thomas  G. 
Newman.  We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
secure  rates  for  any  other  points,  only  a 
round  trip  from  Chicago  to  Indianapolis 
and  return  to  Chicago.  Several  have  writ- 
ten to  us  to  get  them  reduced  rates  on  Qther 
routes,  and  from  other  points— and  we 
should  be  glad  to  do  so,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  do  it.  We  make  this  announcement 
to  save  correspondence  on  the  subject. 
The  tickets  are  good  from  Monday  to  Satur- 
day, Oct.  11  to  10, 1880. 


How  to  Put  on  a  Postage  Stamp.— 

We  get  many  letters  with  the  stamps  en- 
tirely gone.  The  persons  putting  the  stamps 
on  the  letters  had  licked  all  the  mucilage 
off,  and  hence  the  stamps  would  not  remain 
when  they  were  put  on  the  letters  to  start 
them.  In  rubbing  together  in  the  mail  sacks 
they  loosen  and  are  lost.  A  correspondent 
In  the  Boston  Tmi'fffer  tells  how  to  put  on 
the  stamps  in  the  right  way.    He  says  : 

A  man  can  always  learn  something  if  he 
will  only  look  about  him.  I  was  at  the  Post 
(Jffice  Department  the  other  day  and  I 
noticed  an  employee  busy  affixing  stamps  to 
envelopes.  Every  time  he  moistened  the 
right  hand  corner  of  the  envelope  and  then 
placed  the  stamp  upon  it.  I  asked  him  if 
there  was  any  advantage  in  wetting  the 
envelope  instead  of  the  stamp,  and  he  said  : 
"You  notice  that  I  moisten  the  envelope 
first ;  well,  I  do  that  because  it  is  the  right 
way.  There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  to  every- 
thing, and  consequently  there  is  a  right  and 
wrong  way  to  put  on  postage  stamps.  It  is 
impossible  to  moisten  a  stamp  with  the 
tongue  unless  a  small  proportion  of  the  gum 
adheres  to  it.  Now  this  gum  is  by  no  means 
injurious,  but  then  the  Department  does 
not  advertise  it  as  a  health  food  ;  so  the  only 
way  left  is  the  right  way,  and  that  is  to 
moisten  the  envelope  first."  After  listening 
to  this  brief  statement  I  felt  as  though  I  had 
emerged  from  the  deep  shade  of  ignorance 
to  the  glorious  sunlight  of  knowledge. 


Honey  in  Ventura  Co.,  Calif.— A  cor- 
respondent in  the  Veritura  Free  Press  gives 
his  opinion  as  follows  on  this  subject : 

As  there  have  been  conflicting  reports 
published  in  reference  to  the  yield  of  honey 
in  Ventura  county  this  season,  I  have  ob- 
tained personal  reports  from  thirty  of  the 
leading  bee-keepers.  These  reports  give 
the  number  of  hives  of  bees  on  hand  before 
swarming,  also  the  amount  of  honey  each 
bee  keeper  produced  :  most  all  extracted 
honey.  The  average  yield  per  hive  was  1.50 
pounds.  I  then  obtained  from  the  county 
assessor  the  numberof  hives  assessed  before 
swarming,  which  was  7871.  Supposing  there 
were  129  hives  not  given  in,  it  would  make 
in  round  numbers  8.000  hives,  which,  aver- 
aging 150  pounds  each,  would  give  to  the 
country  1,'200,000  pounds,  or  (iOO  tons  of 
honey.  The  quality  of  honey  in  this  county 
was  never  better  than  the  present  crop. 
Near  the  coast  the  quality  is  not  so  good, 
and  the  amount  only  half  as  much  as  that 
pi-oduced  twenty  miles  or  more  back  from 
the  ocean,  where  it  was  warmer  and  less 
foggy. 


^Ve  Regret  to  learn  that  the  wife  of  Mr. 
T.  M.  Cobb,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  died  on 
the  1st  inst.  The  Bee  Journal  condoles 
with  Bro.  Cobb  in  his  bereavement. 


Present  Indications  point  to  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  meeting  at  Indianapolis. 
There  have  been  several  additions  to  the 
programme,  and  more  still  will  be  made,  in 
the  future. 


No  More  Rack  Numbers  can  be  sup- 
plied to  new  subscribers.  Our  stock  is  all 
exhausted.  We  give  this  notice  because 
many  are  asking  for  back  numbers  from  last 
January,  and  all  will  please  take  due  notice. 
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Replies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 

[It  is  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  In  this  Department  in  less  time 
than  one  raontli.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them  ;  get  them  returned,  and  then  find 
space  for  them  in  the  Journal.  If  you  are 
In  a  "hurry"  for  replies,  do  not  ask  for 
them  to-be  inserted  here.— Eel 


DisposiuE  of  Siimliis  of  Bees, 

Query,  No.  307.— It  is  necessary  for  us 
to  reduce  the  number  of  our  colonies  one- 
half.  They  have  swaVmed  but  once,  and  are 
consequently  all  very  strong-.  Will  it  be  any 
advantage  to  double  up  the  bees  of  2  colo- 
nies in  one  hive  instead  of  killing-  half, 
provided  we  can  do  it  without  their  fighting? 
-H.  &  S. 

I  think  it  would  be  best  to  unite  at 
least  the  young  bees.— C.  C.  Miller. 

Kill  half  the  colonies  if  you  cannot 
sell  them.  Do  not  unite  very  strong 
colonies.— W.  Z.  Hutchin.son. 

You  do  not  say  why  you  want  to 
double  them  up.  I  should  say  let 
them  alone.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

No.  There  is  no  advantage  in 
doubling  strong  colonies.— G.  M.  Doo- 

LITTLB. 

Do  not  kill,  but  double  up.  Do  this 
late  in  the  evening  and  they  will  not 
fight.  If  any  choice  of  queens,  de- 
stroy the  poorest  and  cage  the  others 
to  be  sure  of  their  safety.— J.  P.  H. 
Brown. 

If  your  hives  are  without  bottoms, 
for  wintering  out-doors,  unite  in  the 
fall  by  setting  one  colony  on  the 
other  with  honey  cloth  or  board  be- 
tween, with  small  openings,  and  then 
remove  and  let  them  altogether  after 
two  or  three  days,  and  leave  them  in 
the  double  hives  all  winter.  If  win- 
tered inside,  simply  set  one  colony  on 
another  as  you  put  them  out  in  the 
spring.  There  are  some  decided  ad- 
vantages  in   this    method.  —  H.    R. 

BOARDMAN. 

If  my  colonies  were  of  average 
size,  I  would  never  unite  other  bees 
with  them,  no  matter  what  had  to  be 
done  with  the  surplus  bees.  If  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  do  so,  it  is  as 
proper  to  kill  bees  as  it  is  to  kill  any 
domestic  animal  for  the  benefit  of 
man.- G.  W.  Demaree. 

What  do  you  wish  to  kill  any  bees 
for?  If  all  are  strong,  why  double 
up  ¥  Leave  them  as  they  are,  as  pos- 
sibly a  severe  winter  may  follow  and 
kill  off  as  many  colonies  as  is  desired 
or  desirable.  I  can  see  no  advantage 
so  far  as  safe  wintering  is  concerned, 
in  doubling  strong  colonies.  It  can 
be  done,  however,  without  any  per- 
ceptible loss  from  fighting.— J.  E. 
Pond,  Jk. 


My  experience  teaches  me  that  it 
would  not.  Such,  however,  may  not 
always  be  the  case  in  all  localities  and 
in  ail  seasons,  though  I  think  it  is  a 
rule.— James  Heddon. 

It  is  better  to  double  up  colonies 
than  to  kill  a  part  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  number.  As  very 
large  colonies  do  not  winter  so  well 
as  average  sized  ones,  the  doubling 
up  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  sea- 
son for  surplus  is  over,  or  not  later 
than  Sept.  1.  Doubling  up  is  easily 
done  by  making  one  of  the  colonies 
to  be  united,  queenless  for  nine  days. 
Then  cut  out  queen-cells  and  unite  by 
using  a  little  pepermint  water. — G.  L. 
Tinker. 


Age  of  Queens. 

Query,  No.  308.  —  1.  Will  an  Italian 
queen  live  longer  than  a  black  one  ?  2.  How 
long  does  a  queen  live  and  keep  her  colony 
well  furnished  with  eggs  ? — C.  K.  S. 

1.  No,  we  think  not.  2.  Three  or 
four  years.— Dadant  &  Son. 

1.  No.  2.  Usually  about  3  years.— 
G.  L.  Tinker. 

1.  I  think  not.  2.  From  2  to  -1  years. 
— H.  D.  Cutting. 

1.  I  presume  not.  2.  I  have  had 
queens  live  and  remain  excellent  for 
five  years.  This  is  rare,  however.— 
A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  I  think  there  is  little  difference  as 
to  length  of  life  of  the  queens  of  the 
two  races,  if  both  have  the  same 
treatment.  2.  From  3  to  5  years,  with 
me.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

1.  Probably  not.  2.  It  varies  very 
much  ;  may  be  4  years,  may  be  not  a 
year.  Some  think  it  pays  to  super- 
sede all  queens  over  2  years  old.— C. 
C.  Miller. 

1.  I  do  not  know  that  she  will.  2. 
The  average  life  of  a  queen  is  3  years 
of  good  service.  First  and  second 
years  the  most  prolific ;  third  year  on 
the  decline.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

2.  If  she  is  not  "  horse  whipped  " 
by  spreading  the  brood,  or  exhausts 
herself  by  keeping  a  large  brood-nest 
filled  with  brood,  she  may  last  four 
years.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

1.  I  know  not.  There  is  no  reason 
why  she  should,  other  things  being 
equal.  2.  Ordinarily  a  queen  will 
prove  prolific  tor2J-^  to  3  years.  I  had, 
last  season,  a  queen  5  years  old  that 
was  as  prolific  as  any  I  ever  saw. 
About  o  seasons,  however,  is  the 
average  with  myself.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

1.  I  have  not  noticed  any  difference 
in  the  longevity  of  the  queens,  but 
Italian  workers  are  longer  lived  than 
'  Germans.  2.  Good  ones  live  and 
keep  up  to  the  laying  standard  3  to  4 
years,  and  when  they  fail  they  fail  all 
at  once,  and  are  superseded. — James 
IIeddon. 

1.  I  do  not  think  the  matter  has 
ever  been  tested  on  a  scale  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  decide  it  witli  any  cer- 
tainty. So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge 
there  is  little  if  any  difference  in  the 


longevity  of  the  two  races.  2.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  development  of  the 
queen.  In  other  words,  it  depends 
upon  her  constitutional  strength  as 
to  how  long  she  will  be  useful.  She 
ought  ordinarily  to  do  two  years' 
good  service.  In  exceptional" cases 
she  may  do  good  work  for  3  or  4  years. 
— G.  W.  Demaree. 


BiiilfliiiE  Comlis  on  Wirefl  Frames, 

Query,  No.  30!).— When  only  a  strip  of 
foundation  4  inches  wide  is  used  on  a  wired 
Langstroth  frame,  will  the  bees  build  the 
rest  of  the  comb  so  that  the  wires  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  comb  ?— H.  M. 

That  we  have  never  tried,  nor  would 
we  like  to  try  it.— Dadant  &  Son. 

I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  not 
always.— C.  C.  Miller. 

If  the  wires  are  drawn  taut,  I  think 
they  will.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

They  will  build  it  near  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes. — H.  D.  Cut- 
ting. 

I  should  not  use  wire  when  using 
onlv  a  strip  of  foundation.— G.  M. 
Doolittle. 

Not  always.  I  prefer  my  frames  to 
have  tri-angular  comb  guides,  and 
the  foundation  securely  fastened  to 
this  guide ;  then  I  have  no  use  for 
wires,  which  are  at  best  a  nuisance  to 
the  bees.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

I  always  use  full  sheets  with  wire. 
I  should  suppose  the  wire  would 
trouble  some  with  only  starters. — A. 
J.  Cook. 

The  experiment  has  not  worked 
well  with  me.  I  avoid  wiring  frames 
in  all  cases  as  much  as  possible.  I 
much  prefer  combs  well  built  in  the 
frames  without  wire.— G.  W.  Dem- 
aree. 

No ;  but  why  use  wires  in  brood- 
frames  V  They  are  a  needless  and 
useless  expense,  besides  being  a  great 
annoyance  to  the  bees. — G.  L. 
Tinker. 

My  experience  is  more  limited  than 
I  meant  that  it  should  be  at  this  time, 
but  in  the  few  cases  tried,  the  bees 
have  followed  the  wires  perfectly 
every  time.— James  Heddon. 

They  do  with  me.  I  have  as  an  ex- 
periment given  a  starter  only  J^-inch 
wide  on  wired  frames,  and  found  the 
comb  was  built  directly  on  the  wires. 
The  frames,  however,  should  be 
wired  plumb  centre,  and  hung  ex-  < 
actly  plumb  in  the  hive.— J.  E.  I 
Pond,  Jr.  " 


Colored  Posters  for  putting  up  over 
honey  exhibits  at  Fairs  are  quite  attractive, 
as  well  as  useful.  We  have  prepared  some 
for  the  Bee  Jouknal,  and  will  send  two  or 
moi-e  free  of  cost  to  any  one  who  will  use 
them,  and  try  to  get  up  a  club. 


:  I 


Frank  Clieslilre's  new  book  on  Bees 
and  Beo-Keeping,  can  be  had  at  this  oflace.— 
Vol.  I, bound  in  cloth,  $2.50,  postpaid. 
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Explanatory.— The  Hgures  before  the 
names  incHcute  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  tlie  year  may  require. 

This  marlc  ©  indica'tes  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  tne  center  of  the  State  named; 
5  north  of  the  center;  9  south;  O*  east; 
*0  west;  and  this  6  northeast;  ^  northwest: 
t>~  southeast;  and  9  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  meutioned. 


For  tne  American  Bee  Journal. 

larMiigs  of  Hybrid  Bees, 


G.    yi.   DOOLITTLE. 


In  answer  to  Query,  Ko.  297, 1  find 
that  live  out  of  the  ten  answering  that 
query,  say  that  hybrid  colonies  will 
have  individual  bees  in  them,  which 
will  show  one  and  two  yellow  bands  ; 
while  two  others  speak  of  two  yellow 
bands  only  on  such  individual  speci- 
mens. Now  in  all  candor  I  wish  to 
ask  those  seven  persons  if  either  of 
them  ever  saw  an  individual  bee  that 
had  any  yellow  on  either  one  of  the 
first  three  horny  scales  or  segments 
of  the  abdomen,  beginning  at  the 
thorax,  which  did  not  have  yellow  on 
all  three  of  them.  If  so,  they  have 
seen  something  which  I  never  saw. 

To  be  sure,  I  have  seen  bees  which 
appeared  to  have  but  one  or  two  yel- 
low bands,  from  a  casual  glance,  but 
close  inspection  always  showed  that 
if  there  was  any  yellow  on  the  bee, 
that  bee  had  yellow  on  all  three  of 
these  first  bands.  The  best  of  Italians 
appear  at  times  to  have  only  two 
bands,  while  such  bees  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Pond,  which  show  four  yellow 
bands,  have  times  of  showing  but  the 
three  bands.  This  is  wholly  owing 
to  the  conditions  of  their  surround- 
ings causing  them  to  appear  thus, 
while  the  same  bees  under  other  cir- 
cumstances appear  very  differently. 
The  only  way  to  tell  perfectly  just 
how  a  bee  is  marked,  is  to  cause  it  to 
become  filled  with  honey  and  then 
place  it  upon  a  window,  when  all  the 
markings  on  the  segments  of  the 
abdomen  will  show  forth  clearly. 
Will  not  these  persons  take  some  of 
their  one  and  two  banded  bees  and 
examine  them  as  here  given,  and  then 
tell  us  what  they  find  V 

Mr.  G.  W.  Demaree  once  wrote 
that  the  meanest  hybrids  he  could 
find,showed  (when  examined  as  above) 
yellow  in  splatches.  etc.,  etc.,  on  all 
three  of  the  bands,  if  the  yellow  was 
shown  on  any,  or  words  to  that  effect, 
which  set  me  to  looking  into  the  mat- 
ter more  closely  than  I  had  before, 
when  I  soon  found  that  he  was  cor- 
rect. A\liy  we  talk  of  one  and  two- 
banded  bees  is  because  we  do  not  stop 
to  scrutinize  closely  enough  regarding 
such  bees  as  appear  to  have  but  one 
and  two  yellow  bands. 


In  .June  and  July,  when  brood- 
rearing  is  going  on  rapidly  so  that  all 
bees  over  three  days  old  are  filled 
with  chyme,  or  witli  honey  for  wax 
secretion,  and  the  field  bees  are  com- 
ing in  loaded  with  honey,  a  colony  of 
bees  show  off  to  their  best  advantage, 
as  all  except  those  under  three  days 
old  look  much  the  same  as  the  filled 
bee  does  upon  the  window.  At  such 
a  time  almost  any  one  would  call  a 
;'4-blood  Italian  colony  good  enough. 
and  speak  of  it  as  containing  ciii  three- 
banded  bees,  as  did  Mr.  Ileddon  of 
his  hybrid  colony  in  answering  the 
query  mentioned  "above. 

Now  wait  until  October  or  Novem- 
ber, when  the  bees  are  getting  ready 
for  their  winter's  nap,  and  look  at  the 
same  colony  and  tliey  will  be  pro- 
nounced one  and  two  banded  bees  by 
a  person  who  is  not  a  close  observer. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  seg- 
ments of  the  bee's  abdomen  are  made 
so  that  one  shuts  over  the  other,  tele- 
scope fashion,  and  when  not  in  active 
employment  tlie  abdomen  is  so  con- 
tracted or  drawn  up  by  one  ring 
sliding  into  the  other  that  all  except 
the  widest  yellow  band  is  covered  up, 
so  that  the  bee  looks  as  if  it  possessed 
but  one  yellow  band. 

To  show  more  perfectly  what  I 
mean,  we  will  take  one  of  Mr.  Pond's 
four  banded  bees,  and  a  close  exami- 
nation will  show  the  first  liorny  seg- 
ment next  to  the  thorax  to  be  com- 
posed of  yellow  and  black,  the  yellow 
largely  predominating.  The  next 
segment  is  the  one  having  the  most 
yellow  on,  and  is  the  one  yelloio  band 
which  is  always  seen  at  all  times,  if 
any  yellow  is  observed  upon  the  bee. 
On  good  specimens  the  black  on  this 
segment  is  very  narrow,  often  being 
hardly  discernible,  only  as  a  mere  line 
around  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen. 
The  next  segment  is  (except  on  ex- 
cellent sjiecimens)  about  one-half 
yellow  and  one-half  black  ;  while  the 
fourth  segment  will  appear  about  as 
the  second,  only  that  the  black  takes 
the  place  of  the  yellow,  so  that  only  a 
small  line  of  yellow  appears  on  the 
front  of  the  segment.  In  extra  speci- 
mens I  have  seen  this  fourth  segment 
have  as  much  yellow  upon  it  as  is 
usually  upon  the  third,  while  the  fifth 
segment  showed  the  yellow  line 
around  it.  This  is  the  "way  one  of 
Mr.  Pond's  bees  will  look  wlien  shown 
at  its  best.  Now  let  another  bee  sting 
it  and  in  less  than  one  minute  the 
segments  will  so  slide  into  one 
another,  as  the  bee  contracts  in  death 
from  being  stung,  that  all  would  pro- 
nounce the  bee  a  two-banded  bee, 
while  if  it  stiowed  but  the  three  yellow 
bands  while  at  its  best  it  woiild  so 
contract  that  but  one  yellow  band 
would  show  enough  to  attract  atten- 
tion. 

Bees,  when  first  hatched,  or  when 
they  go  into  their  quiescent  state  pre- 
paratory fortheir  winter's  nap,  appear 
very  much  tlie  same  as  does  a  bee 
which  has  been  stung  to  death,  so 
that  a  good  colony  of  Italians  appear 
almost  like  hybrids  when  looked  at 
late  in  the  fall. 

My  way  of  examining  a  colony  of 
bees"  is  to  carefully  look  the  bees  over 
till  the  poorest  bee  possible  is  found. 


This  bee  is  caught  and  killed.  I  now 
take  the  head  or  it  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  my  left  hand,  when 
the  point  of  the  little  blade  of  my 
jack-knife  is  inserted  just  under  the 
horny  scale  of  the  fifth  segment  of 
the  abdomen.  I  then  put  my  thumb- 
nail down  on  this  segment  and  draw 
out  the  abdomen,  carrying  it  over  and 
around  the  tiuger  holding  the  bee's 
head.  If  when  thus  tested  the  bee 
shows  three  clear,  well-cut  yellow 
bands,  the  colony  is  pronounced 
good  enough  for  any  use  I  may  wish 
to  put  it  to.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
yellow  is  in  splatches,  or  mingled 
with  the  black,  or  spots  of  black 
appear  in  the  yellow,  the  colony  can 
hardly  be  called  as  fine  a  thorough- 
bred as  can  be  obtained. 
Borodino,©  N.Y. 


For  the  American  Bee  JourwiL 


Tie  Iowa  State  Fair. 


EUGENE  SECOR. 


The  honey  and  apiarian  supply  ex- 
hibit at  the  State  Fair  was  a  very 
creditable  show.  Every  one  who  took 
part  in  it  has  reason  to  feel  proud  of 
the  display.  It  was  by  far  the  best  I 
have  ever  seen  in  the  State.  The  ex- 
hibit at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition 
did  not  compare  with  it.  The  great 
bulk  of  it  was  comb  honey.  The  dis- 
play of  extracted  honey  was  not  very 
large,  but  was  put  up  in  very  attrac- 
tive and  tasty  packages.  Glass  pails, 
and  the  Muth  square  bottles  were  the 
principal  ones  used. 

The  comb  honey  was  shown  mostly 
in  pound  packages,  either  in  glassed 
shipping  cases  or  tastily  arranged  on 
graduated  shelves.  Nearly  all  the 
modern  hives  were  on  exhibition.  Not 
only  the  Shuck  Invertible  and  the 
Hill  Telescope  hive,  but  a  sort  of 
cottage  hive  which  looked  something 
like  a  smoke  house  with  lean-tos  on 
two  sides.  Mr.  Poppleton  and  myself 
stopped  to  examine  it  and  to  listen  to 
the  laudations  of  the  person  in  charge. 
It  was  arranged  for  side  and  top 
storing,  and  had  as  many  apartments 
as  a  Saratoga  trunk.  Its  chief  value, 
however,  according  to  our  informant, 
seemed  to  be  that  its  capacity  was 
equal  to  two  common  hives,  and 
therefore  it  would  yield  twice  as 
much  honey.  "  You  see,"  said  the 
person  in  charge,  "  the  way  we  man- 
age is  this  :  The  first  season  we  do 
not  attempt  to  get  any  honey,  but  let 
it  fill  up  with  bees,  and  the  next  sea- 
son we  have  a  colony  twice  as  strong 
as  a  common  one,  and  get  twice  as 
much  honey !"  Farm  and  county 
rights  for  sale.  We  did  not  invest. 
No  practical  bee-keeper  would  give 
10  cents  a  cart  load  for  such  new- 
fangled patent  contraptions. 

Most  of  the  modern  implements 
were  on  exhibition,  and  also  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  bees  in  observatory 
hives.  The  crowds  of  interested 
questioners  who  huddled  around  the 
exhibit,  showed  that  these  object 
lessoiis  were  being  studied. 

The  Iowa  State  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
I  ciation  met  during  the  Fair.     The 
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atteudance  was  quite  good,  aud  the 
interest  encouragiug.  It  may  be  said 
to  the  credit  of  the  association,  that 
through  its  influence,  that  is,  through 
the  wise  management  of  Messrs.  Pop- 
pleton  and  Clute  in  arranging  the 
premium  list,  the  fine  show  was  due. 
The  premiums  were  liberal.  That 
fact  probably  accounts  for  the  interest 
taken  by  bee-keepers  in  the  Fair,  and 
was  probably  the  cause  of  the  large 
display. 

The  State  association  is  as  yet  In 
its  infancy,  but  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  it  is  already  apparent. 
The  advantages  wliich  such  an  or- 
ganization affords  by  way  of  ac- 
quaintance witli  co-laborers,  the  unity 
of  action  and  purpose  which  it  in- 
spires, cannot  but  be  beneficial. 

Forest  City,  5  Iowa. 


For  ttie  AmencoQ  Bee  JouroaL 


Slimmer  Maiiapmeiit  of  Bees, 


W.  H.  STEWART. 


About  the  middle  of  June  our 
strongest  colonies  are  ready  for  the 
supers.  Those  that  are  ready,  and 
have  their  work  well  done  in  the 
brood-chamber,  will  begin  to  lay  out 
on  the  aligliting-board  in  small  clus- 
ters during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
will  have  plenty  of  patch-work  of 
new  white  comb  at  the  top-bars,  and 
attached  to  the  cover  board. 

White  clover  is  now  in  full  bloom, 
and  I  add  a  second-story  like  the  one 
that  contains  the  brood-combs.  I 
bring  up  from  the  brood-chamber  a 
frame  of  hatching  brood,  fill  its  place 
with  an  empty  comb  or  a  frame  of 
foundation,  hang  this  frame  of  brood 
in  the  centre  of  the  super,  hang  an 
empty  comb  each  side  of  the  brood, 
and  if  I  have  no  more  empty  combs  I 
fill  the  balance  of  the  super  with  full 
frames  of  foundation.  If  frames 
only  partly  filled  with  foundation  are 
hung  in  the  supers,  the  bees  will  till 
the  balance  of  the  frame  with  drone 
comb.  If  I  have  plenty  of  empty 
combs  I  prefer  to  till  the  supers  with 
them  instead  of  foundation.  Brush 
down  all  the  bees  from  this  frame  of 
brood  that  is  in  the  super,  to  make 
sure  that  the  queen  is  not  left  to 
deposit  eggs  above.  The  same  cover- 
board  that  was  on  the  brood-chamber 
covers  the  super. 

Thus  prepared  and  provided  with 
extra  room,  tlie  bees  will  go  imme- 
diately to  woik  and  fill  the  two  frames 
next  to  the  brood  in  the  super ;  and 
if  left  to  have  their  own  way  they 
will  soon  have  all  full,  if  the  honey- 
flow  is  good.  But  it  the  frame  of 
brood  is  allowed  to  remain  there  the 
queen  is  apt  to  deposit  eggs  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  adjoining  combs, 
and  tims  fill  tlie  super  one-third  full 
of  brood.  Thus  it  is  better  to  remove 
tliis  brood  after  two  or  three  days, 
and  give  it  to  some  weaker  colony  in 
exchange  for  an  empty  comb  ;  but  if 
no  other  colony  has  room  for  it,  then 
move  it  over  next  to  the  wall  of  the 
super,  and  it  will  not  be  likely  to  in- 
duce the  queen  above  while  the  brood 


is  hatched  out,  and  then  the  comb 
will  be  filled  with  honey. 

Now,  we  have  come  to  the  time  that 
calls  into  action  all  the  brain  and 
muscle  that  the  apiarist  possesses.  The 
work  in  the  supers  must  be  closely 
watched,  and  as  soon  as  the  combs 
are  sufficiently  advanced,  the  honey 
must  be  extracted,  or  the  super  must 
be  raised  up  and  a  third  hive  (or  sec- 
ond super)  filled  with  empty  combs 
or  foundation  must  be  placed  between 
the  brood-chamber  and  this  super  Ko. 
1  that  is  now  nearly  full.  It  will  not 
do  to  let  the  bees  lay  idle  for  a  mo- 
ment at  this  time,  for  we  have  now 
only  a  few  days  in  which  we  are  to 
obtain  our  harvest,  and  if  everything 
is  not  most  closely  attended  to  at  this 
crisis,  then  all  that  we  have  done,  or 
may  do  through  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  will  avail  us  nothing. 

If  one  would  wish  to  obtain  the 
best  quality  of  honey,  then  it  is  bet- 
ter to  thus  "  tier-up  "  the  supers,  and 
allow  the  honey  to  remain  with  the 
Ijees  until  it  is  thoroughly  cured.  But 
if  it  is  desired  to  get  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  honey,  and  to  evap- 
orate it  mechanically,  then  it  is  better 
to  extract  it  as  soon  as  it  is  capped 
half  way  down  the  comb.  If  the  sec- 
ond super  is  not  given,  and  the  combs 
are  left  after  they  are  capped  half 
way  for  the  bees  to  complete  the  cap- 
ping over  the  entire  combs,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  last  part  of  this  work 
will  advance  very  slowly. 

It  is  time  now  that  we  begin  to  ex- 
pect natural  swarming,  and  it  has 
been  calculated  that  after  we  have 
thus  prepared  our  bees  for  storing 
surplus,  it  is  better  to  keep  the  entire 
force  of  the  colony  at  work  together, 
than  to  allow  them  to  divide  their 
strength  by  casting  a  swarm.  This 
fact  has  often  prompted  the  question, 
"  How  can  we  prevent  natural 
swarming  V"  Many  ways  and  means 
have  been  devised  and  given,  and  yet 
the  question  is  repeated  in  nearly 
every  convention.  I,  for  one,  doubt 
whether  we  will  ever  be  able  to  keep 
bees  in  a  prosperous  condition  through 
the  forepart  of  the  summer,  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  natural  swarm- 
ing. I  have,  however,  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  bees,  after  they  are  pre- 
pared as  above  for  "  storing  surplus," 
can  te  allowed  to  swarm  and  still  re- 
tain the  full  working  force,  or  so 
nearly  so,  that  no  practical  difference 
can  be  perceived.  I  have  given  a  full 
explanation  of  my  plan  on  page  329  of 
the  Bee  Journal  for  1SS5.  This 
plan  may  be  so  carried  out  as  to 
allow  the  bees  to  cast  the  (irst  swarm, 
and  never  an  after-swarm,  and  never 
reduce  the  working  force  of  the  old 
colony. 

For  a  few  days  before  a  colony 
casts  its  first  swarm,  the  hive  will  be 
crowded  full  of  bees,  and  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  large  clusters  will 
often  hang  on  the  outside  of  the  hive 
and  remain  idle  until  the  temperature 
is  reduced  in  the  hive.  I  think  that 
bees  beliave  thus  more  for  the.  fear 
that  their  combs  will  melt,  than  be- 
cause of  the  want  of  air  to  breathe. 
These  idle  bees  could  just  as  well  be 
working  combs  if  it  were  safe  for  all 
to  renaain  in  the  hive.     When  I  no- 


tice them  thus  clustering  out,  I  raise 
the  hive-covers  (not  enough  to  allow 
bees  to  pass  out  or  in),  and  slip  the 
point  of  a  small  wedge  into  the  open- 
ing, and  the  pent  heat  passes  out; 
thus  a  healthy  current  is  immediately 
moving  up  through  the  hive,  and  the 
cluster  outside  of  the  hive  seems  to 
be  soon  made  aware  of  the  fact,  and- 
will  all  enter  the  hive  in  a  short  time, 
and  resume  work.  This  plan  works 
much  better  than  giving  extra  ven- 
tilation below  aud  none  above.  These 
wedges  must  be  taken  out  at  sun- 
down. 
Orion,  pWis. 


For  the  American  Bee  JournaL 


Tie  OMo  State  CoiTention. 


EARLE  CLICKENGER. 


The  bee-keepers  of  Ohio  convened 
at  State  Fair  on  Sept.  2, 1886,  and  the 
following  are  a  few  of  the  questions 
answered  at  that  meeting  : 

Who  has  had  any  experience  with 
Syrian  or  Cyprian  beesV  Mr.  New- 
love  claimed  good  results  from  Cyp- 
rians, and  said  that  they  are  good 
workers  but  rather  vindictive.  Dr. 
Besse  argued  in  favor  of  Syrians  as 
being  productive. 

A.  Benedict  does  not  want  too  much 
late  breeding  in  the  fall.  Mrs.  Culp 
does  not  pay  any  attention  to  stimu- 
lating brood-rearing  in  the  fall.  J. 
Irick  gave  some  good  experience  in 
stimulating  and  wintering  bees.  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Delaware  county,  claimed 
that  he  lets  his  bees  take  their  nat- 
ural course. 

Mr.  Benedict  does  not  want  too 
many  late  j'oung  bees  reared  in  the 
fall,  and  compares  them  to  late,  un- 
feathered  chickens,  consuming  more 
food  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  their 
lives  than  afterward. 

Is  there  any  better  bee  than  the 
Italian  V    No. 

Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  introduce 
all  the  different  strains  of  bees  in  the 
same  apiary  V    Yes. 

Is  it  best  to  remove  old  combs  ?  Dr. 
Besse  replied  that  old  combs  were  the 
best  to  winter  bees  on,  with  the 
honey  near  the  bees. 

Earle  Clickenger,  of  Columbus,  said 
that  he  extracts  his  honey  when 
partly  capped;  places  the  honey  in 
jars  in  a  warm  room  at  a  south  win- 
dow, leaving  one  cloth  down  in  the 
honey,  and  another  tied  over  the  top. 
He  finds  that  the  honey  will  evaporate 
and  thicken  as  well  as  when  left  on 
the  hive,  and  with  less  expense  and 
work. 

It  was  confirmed  that  the  display  of 
honey  on  exhit)ition  was  the  best  ever 
shown  in  the  State.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  premiums  awarded  :  A.  S. 
Goodrich,  of  Worthiugton,  on  comb 
honey,  1st  premium ;  on  extracted 
honey.  1st;  on  comb  and  extracted, 
1st.  Earle  Clickenger,  of  Columbus, 
on  comb  honey,  2ud  premium ;  on 
extracted  honey,  2nd  ;  on  comb  and 
extracted,  2nd  ;  on  honey-extractor, 
1st;  on  bee-feeder,  2nd;  on  bee-hive, 
2nd.    Dr.  H.  Besse,  of  Delaware.wax- 
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extractor,  1st  premium  ;  thin  founda- 
tion, 1st;  sliippinsj-crate,  1st.  Ctias. 
Melane,  of  New  London,  best  12  sec- 
tions, 1st  premium ;  crate  of  comb 
hone}',  1st.  Aaron  Benedict,  Bening- 
ton,  nucleus  of  Italian  bees,  1st  pre- 
mium ;  display  of  queen  bees,  2nd. 
C.  E.  .Jones,  of  Delaware,  heavy  comb 
foundation.  1st  premium  ;  shipping- 
case,  1st.  J.  W.  Newlove,  of  Colum- 
bus, queen-bees,  1st  premium ;  nu- 
cleus of  bees,  2nd  ;  wooden  feeder,  1st; 
extractor,  2nd.  Elias  Cole,  of  Ashley, 
Bingham  bee-smoker,  1st  premium  ; 
uncapping-knife,  1st ;  bee-veil,  1st ; 
■bee-hive,  1st. 
Columbus,©  Ohio. 


Gleanings. 

Sweet  CloYer  for  Honey, 


.T.   A.    GREEN. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  sweet  clover 
in  this  locality,  growing  along  the 
river  banks  and  other  waste  places, 
as  well  as  along  the  roads,  which  in 
some  places  are  lined  with  it  for 
miles.  I  iind  that  most  persons  are 
apt  to  regard  it  as  a  nuisance  along 
the  roadside,  and  many  land-owners 
wage  war  on  it  with  more  or  less  per- 
sistency and  success.  Some  of  the 
objections  which  they  make  to  it  are 
well  founded,  while  others  are  un- 
founded or  unimportant. 

The  principal  reason  why  it  is  ob- 
jected to,  I  think,  is  the  fear  that  it 
may  prove  a  noxious  weed.  It  is  a 
strong,  rapid  grower,  readily  becom- 
ing established,  usually  holding  its 
own  tenaciously  when  once  it  gets  a 
start,  killing  out  other  plants,  and 
spreading  from  year  to  year.  These 
are  the  recognized  qualities  of  the 
■worst  weeds;  and  the  farmer  who 
sees  it  march  along  the  highway  and 
settle  down  in  front  of  his  place,  as 
though  it  had  come  to  stay,  is  apt  to 
be  alarmed  at  the  thought  that  some 
day  it  may  perhaps  take  a  notion  to 
invade  his  fields  in  just  that  way. 
His  fears  are  groundless,  though.  Its 
seed  win  not  start  in  a  close  sod  ; 
cultivation  readily  kills  it ;  and  even 
after  it  has  taken  complete  possession 
of  the  soil,  close  mowing,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  seed  from  maturing  for 
two  successive  seasons,  will  eradicate 
it  completely. 

I  have  ridden  for  miles  along  a  road 
where  all  the  space  between  the 
fences,  except  a  narrow  wagon-track, 
was  thickly  covered  with  sweet  clover, 
yet  not  a  single  plant  was  to  be  seen 
Inside  the  fields.  I  have  occasionally 
seen  sweet  clover  growing  inside  the 
fence  along  the  roadside  ;  but  it  is  a 
suggestive  fact  that  it  is  almost 
always  the  old  tumble-down  fence 
that  lets  the  sweet  clover  through, 
while  a  good  fence  keeps  it  from  the 
■well-tilled  fields  beyond,  as  com- 
pletely as  it  repels  stray  stock.  There 
is  a  moral  here,  if  you  go  deep 
enough. 

Now,  what  can  we  say  in  favor  of 
sweet  clover,  to  the  mail  who  cares 
nothing  about  its  value  to  the  bee- 
keeper as  a  honey-producing  plant  V  I 
can  only  say  that  it  often  takes  the 


place  of  less  desirable  plants,  and  that 
its  modest  blossoms  with  their  grate- 
ful perfume  combine  to  render  the 
highway  beautiful  and  fragrant.  Can 
we  say  anything  more  practical  ? 

Many  who  object  to  the  rapid 
spread  of  melilot  on  the  highway, 
accuse  the  bee-keeper  of  planting  it, 
when  they  themselves  not  only  culti- 
vate the  ground,  but  sow  its  seed. 
Sweet  clover,  luiaided,  can  do  little 
to  extend  itself.  Its  seed  is  too  heavy 
to  be  carried  far  by  the  wind,  and  it 
is  not  provided  with  any  means  of 
attaching  itself  to  passing  objects. 
The  most  efficient  agent  in  distribut- 
ing its  seed  is  the  man  who  leaves 
the  ordinary  track  for  the  roadside 
when  the  roads  are  muddy  in  the 
spring.  In  this  way  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  broken  up  and  prepared 
for  seed,  while  the  wheels  of  his 
wagon  ."^nd  the  feet  of  his  horses, 
sinking  into  the  ground  where  seed 
fell  the  autumn  before,  pick  up  por- 
tions of  the  soil  filled  with  the  seed 
and  carry  it  along  for  rods,  and  some- 
times for  miles,  and  there  drop  them 
to  form  a  new  nucleus  of  growth. 
Sweet  clover  is  apt  to  spring  up 
wherever  any  grading  of  roads  is 
done  ;  and  the  man  who  plows  the 
roadside  for  the  purpose  of  scouring 
his  plows,  though  an  enemy  to 
humanity  in  general,  is  a  friend  to 
the  bee-keeper  in  a  sweet  clover 
district. 

While  under  favorable  circum- 
stances the  seed  will  grow  and  do 
well  if  sown  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
it  will  be  much  more  apt  to  grow  on 
uncultivated  ground  if  sown  in  the 
fall,  so  the  snows  and  rains  of  winter 
and  spring  may  beat  it  into  the 
ground. 

The  sweet  clover  honey  gathered 
here  is  nearly  if  not  quite  as  light 
colored  as  that  from  white  clover, 
while  the  flavor  is,  in  my  opinion, 
superior.  When  the  honey  is  un- 
mixed it  requires  no  expert  to  tell 
that  It  was  gathered  from  sweet 
clover,  especially  if  freshly  gathered. 
In  extracting  newly  gathered  sweet 
clover  honey,  the  current  of  air  com- 
ing up  out  of  the  extractor  is  laden 
with  a  perfume  as  distinct  and  un- 
mistakable as  that  experienced  by 
holding  a  bunch  of  the  blossoms  to 
the  nose. 

Dayton,  5  Ills. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Sugar  for  Winter  Stores,  etc. 


J.   H.   ANDRE. 


For  several  months  past  this  sub- 
ject has  been  quite  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  the  Bee  Journal.  A  great 
<leal  of  it  has  been  interesting,  while 
some  has  been  amusing.  Some  claim 
that  it  puts  the  price  of  honey  down, 
and  builds  up  the  sugar  business. 

Suppose  one  does  not  use  an  ex- 
tractor at  all,  but  works  his  bees  for 
comb  honey  ;  he  has  no  honey  to  feed 
without  either  purchasing  or  using 
surplus.  If  he  uses  tiie  latter,  at  say 
a  cost  of  12  cents  per  pound,  and  can 
get  granulated  sugar  for  7  cents  per 


pound,  which  will  make  syrup  of  the 
same  consistency  for  less  than  half 
the  cost  per  poimd,  does  he  make  or 
lose  V  If  he  has  extracted  honey  to 
feed  it  is  a  little  better,  but  now  sup- 
pose he  takes  it  and  trades  pound  for 
pound  of  sugar  and  uses  it  instead  of 
honey  (I  prefer  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a 
pound  of  honey  for  feeding  purposes); 
he  disposes  of  his  honey  and  gets 
sugar  which  answers  his  purpose 
better,  certainly  in  quantity,  and,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  in  quality  also,  for 
according  to  popular  opinion  it  is  no 
use  to  feed  in  the  fall  (see  page  -516), 
and  not  in  the  spring  until  pollen 
begins  to  come  in  ;  and  at  any  time  it 
does  not  make  that  daubing  work 
that  honey  is  apt  to,  unless  care  is 
used,  and  as  it  has  but  little  odor  it  is 
not  apt  to  call  robber  bees. 

The  usual  price  for  extracted  honey 
will  purchase  about  one  and  one- 
fourth  pounds  of  sugar  for  one-pound 
of  honey,  and  if  it  will  answer  just  as 
well,  is  it  not  like  using  a  rake  all  day 
with  half  of  the  teeth  out  for  the  sake 
of  saving  one  standing  handy  by  in 
perfect  order,  to  use  honey  instead  of 
sugar  y  I  fail  to  see  how  anything 
can  be  lost  in  disposing  of  an  article 
and  purchasing  another  that  will  an- 
swer the  same  purpose  at  less  cost. 

If  my  memory  is  right,  sugar  be- 
comes cheaper  each  year,  and  if  feed- 
ing it  to  bees  helps  the  trade  it  must 
do  it  by  an  increase  in  the  amount 
sold,  instead  of  increase  in  the  price. 
I  have  used  sugar  in  the  spring  for 
the  purpose  of  hurrying  up  breeding, 
and  also  to  help  fill  up  the  brood- 
chamber,  for  I  do  not  think  one  will 
get  much  surplus  with  a  large  empty 
brood-chamber,  and  I  think  for  each 
pound  of  syrup  fed,  costin'g'less  than 
5  cents  per  pound.  I  have  received  3 
pounds  of  comb  honey.  In  regard  to 
getting  a  name  for  selling  sugar- 
honey,  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  it; 
each  section  is  labeled  "  warranted 
pure,"  meaning  that  it  was  gathered 
from  the  flowers,  and  it  is  a  pretty 
dear  job  to  accuse  of  adulteration 
without  proof.  I  make  no  secret 
whatever  of  telling  wherever  I  sell 
my  honey  that  I  feed  sugar  in  the 
spring. 

Buckwheat  furnished  an  unusual 
quantity  of  honey  this  season.  For 
several  days  bees  came  in  heavily 
laden  late  in  the  evening,  and  during 
a  bad  drouth  too.  They  hardly  ever 
work  upon  it  here  in  the  afternoon. 
But  as  I  predicted  some  time  ago.  it 
all  went  into  the  brood-chamber,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  strong  colonies. 
Some  stored  20  pounds  of  surplus 
from  it.  I  shall  be  thankful  if  they 
have  secured  enough  for  winter 
stores.  It  is  quite  likely  it  will  be 
mostly  used  in  brood-rearing,  and 
leave  many  colonies  light  in  stores, 
but  otherwise  in  a  prime  condition 
for  winter. 

One  of  my  colonies  gave  me  over 
100  pounds  of  surplus ;  another  85 
pounds.  The  average  will  be  about 
50  pounds  per  colony,  spring  count. 

There  was  some  frost  here  on  the 
morning  of  Sept.  1,  but  so  far  as  I 
have  heard,  it  did  no  harm.  AVe  also 
had  frost  in  July  and  August. 
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I  wish  to  give  a  description  of  a 
knife  tliat  I  use  ;  Take  a  piece  of 
cross-cut  saw  plate  of  ordinary  thick- 
ness, draw  the  temper  just  enough  so 
a  cold-chisel  will  cut  it,  or  if  the 
chisel  will  mark  it,  do  not  draw  the 
temper.  Cut  out  a  piece  1%  inches 
long,  leave  one  end  from  215  to  2,14 
inches  wide,  run  it  down  tapering  4 
inches  in  length  to  \%  inches,  also  I's 
inches  at  the  end.  Dress  ott'  the 
edges  smooth,drill  three  holes  through 
the  handle  part,  get  a  good  piece  of 
wood  lor  a  handle  a  foot  or  more  in 
length,  and  dre.ss  one  end  of  it  in  the 
shape  you  wish  it  for  a  handle.  It 
should  be  quite  large.  With  a  rip- 
saw split  it  in  the  centre  far  enough 
for  the  handle,  slip  in  the  knife, 
fasten  with  screws  and  saw  off  the 
handle  the  length  you  wish.  (Apple 
wood  makes  the  best  handle.)  Do  not 
grind  the  blade  too  thin  nor  too 
sharp.  It  should  also  be  hard  and 
stiff. 

It  is  one  of  the  neatest  things  about 
an  apiary  to  clean  sections  and  hives 
or  pry  frames  loose.  Three  hours' 
work  was  all  the  time  it  took  to  make 
mine,  and  I  would  give  $-5  for  one  for 
one  season  if  I  had  20  colonies  of  bees 
to  take  care  of,  rather  than  do  without 
one.  If  one  cannot  get  the  plate 
steel  of  the  right  thickness,  it  would 
be  best  to  send  to  some  cutlery  manu- 
factory and  get  it  made,  for  a  com- 
mon blacksaiith  would  not  be  ant  to 
make  a  good  one. 

Loekwood,  9  N.  Y.,Sept.  6,  1886.  ^ 


For  tde  American  Bee  JonmaL 

CoiiTcntion  at  IiifliaflaDolis, 


WM.  F.  CLARKE. 


Mr.  Editor  :— Your  editorial  re- 
marks on  the  above  subject,  on  page 
5(i.S,  are  timely  and  impressive.  They 
are  well  calculated  to  make  us  all, 

"Walk  thnuchtful  on  the  sad  and  solemn  verge 
01  that  vast  ocean  we  must  sail  bo  boud." 

It  affects  me  much  to  think  how 
few  are  left  of  the  "  original  charter 
members''  of  the  North  American 
Bee  Keepers'  Society.  I  think  you 
are  in  error  when  alluding  to  Prof. 
Cook  as  having  been  present  at  the 
meeting  of  Dec.  21,  1870.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  active  in  getting  up 
the  meeiing,  but,if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  he  was  not  there.  You 
speak  of  myself  and  Aaron  Benedict 
as  '•  the  only  ones  found  among  the 
workers  of  to-day,"  who  were  on  the 
committee  that  framed  the  constitu- 
tion. IsnotElisha  Gallup  still  "  to 
tlie  fore"  as  an  "  active  worker  "in 
California  V  I  shall  make  a  great 
eliort  to  be  at  the  Indianapolis  meet- 
ing, and  it  looks  very'  much  as  if  I 
should  have  to  say,  if  present,  "  I  only 
am  left!" 

With  ihe  utmost  good  nature,  per- 
mit me  to  rap  your  editorial  knuckles 
for  speaking  of  the  forthcomitig  meet- 
ing as  the  "National  Convention." 
From  the  outset,  it  has  been  "  Inter- 
national "  and  "  Continental."  We 
Canadians  are  very  sensitive  on  this 
point,  and  want  to  have  it  duly  recog- 
nized at  all  times.    I  must  admit  that 


the  programme  looks  very  "  Na- 
tional," as  there  is  not  a  Canadian  on 
it;  but  we  are  told  there  are  "many 
good  things  yet  to  be  added,"  which 
are  not  "sufficiently  developed."  I 
shall  therefore  hope  that  this  de- 
ficiency will  be  supplied  in  a  revised 
programme. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  conven- 
tion comes  at  a  time  when  several  of 
our  most  prominent  Canadian  bee- 
keepers will  be  absent  in  England.  D. 
A.  Jones,  President  Pettit,  R.  Mc- 
Knight,  and  S.  Cornell  are  at  the 
great  Colonial  Exhibition  at  Kensing- 
ton, England,  at  which  Canadian  bee- 
keepers are  making  a  grand  display  of 
honey  with  a  view  to  creating  a  more 
extensive  British  market  for  that 
product.  Owing  to  their  absence,  I 
fear  there  will  be  a  kind  of  baulk  in 
connection  with  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Ontario  Bee- Keepers'  Associa- 
tion, which  should  be  held  next  week, 
but  which  it  is  proposed  to  convert 
into  an  informal  "bee-talk." 

I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  other 
Canadian  beside  myself  who  proposes 
being  present  at  the  Indianapolis 
Convention,  but  when  I  meet  "the 
brethren,"  as  I  expect  to  do  next 
week  at  Toronto,  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  persuade  some  of  them  to  go.  It 
will  be  too  bad  if  I  have  to  "play  a 
lone  hand  "  as  I  did  Dec.  21,  IbTO ; 
nevertheless,  even  in  that  case,  I  shall 
try  hard  at  least  to  score  one  point ! 

"Guelph,  Ont. 

[Upon  further  investigation,  we 
rather  think  that  Prof.  Cook  was  not 
present  at  the  meeting  on  Dec.  21, 
1870.  Mr.  Gallup  has  for  more  than 
ten  years  been  lost  sight  of  in  bee- 
keeping circles ;  only  once  in  awhile 
even  writing  a  few  lines  for  publica- 
tion ;  he  certainly  is  not  "  one  of  tlie 
workers  of  to-day."  As  to  our  use  of 
the  words  "National  Convention," 
Mr.  Clarke  is  correct.  It  should  be 
called  "  International  "  or  "  Conti- 
nental." It  is  so  generally  called  the 
"National  Society,"  that  we  for  once 
fell  in  with  the  crowd.  We  hope  that 
there  will  be  a  large  attendance  at 
the  International  Convention  of  Bee- 
Keepers  at  Indianapolis.— Ed.] 


For  tne  American  Bee  Journal. 


Wintering  Bees.  etc. 


O.   N.    BALDWIN. 


Mr.  G.  F.  Eobbins,  on  page  .567, 
asks  for  witnesses  on  the  "  pollen 
theory."  He  gives  the  evidence  in 
brief  that  has  been  written  out  at 
length  in  the  Bke  Journal,  to  show 
why  bees  die  with  diarrhea.  If  bees 
die  from  wintering  on  natural  stores, 
our  great  King  of  the  universe  made 
a  great  mistake  when  He  created  the 
bees  with  an  instinct  to  gather  the 
nectar  and  pollen  from  flowers,  and 
store  it  for  their  use  in  winter. 

When  we  look  around  us  and  ex- 
amine into  the  workings  of  God's  law 


and  see  how  carefully  and  wisely  each 
cog  fits  its  fellow  pinion,  we  shake 
our  head  and  say,  thy  foolishness  is 
our  wisdom. 

It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  think  that 
those  who  advocate  that  bees  will  not 
winter  on  natural  stores  as  well  as 
sugar,  really  believe  it  is  a  fact.  There 
is  nothing  iu  it,  absolutely  nothing.  If 
you  put  your  bees  away  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  40=,  with  plenty  of  good  nat- 
ural stores,  in  a  dry,  dark  place,  with 
ventilation  top  and  bottom,  so  that 
their  breath  will  not  mould  and  sour 
their  food,  you  will  not  lose  a  colony 
from  their  eating  pollen. 

I  obtained  4  colonies  from  a  neigh- 
bor last  fall,  about  Nov.  1.  They 
had  scarcely  any  honey,  but  were 
strong  in  bees.  1  moved  them  into 
my  honey-house  and  transferred  them 
on  foundation  in  confinement.  I  then 
rendered  the  pollen,  honey,  wax,  and 
strained  all  I  could  through  a  sieve, 
and  added  sugar  and  water  to  make 
10  gallons  of  thick  syrup.  I  took  the 
wax  off  the  top  wlien  all  was  cold  and 
fed  the  rest  to  the  bees.  These  bees 
were  not  allowed  to  have  a  flight  till 
Dec.  31,  when  they  were  taken  out  of 
the  cellar  (where  they  were  removed 
to  from  the  honey-house  after  feed- 
ing), and  were  left  out  to  fly  tour  days 
during  the  warm  weather  of  the  tirst 
of  last  January.  On  Feb.  16  they 
were  again  put  out.  ai«i  two  of  the 
strongest  colonies  were  dead,  but 
upon  examination  they  had  not  died 
until  they  had  eaten  all  of  the  pollea 
and  honey  (died  for  want  of  pollen). 
The  two  still  alive  were  put  back  and 
fed  after  having  a  flight,  and  taken 
out  again  on  April  1  to  stay. 

I  keep  my  bees  in  a  dry  cellar, 
light,  tight,  at  a  temperature  of  about 
40'-^,  with  ventilation  top  and  bottom 
suflicient  to  keep  the  combs  fiotn 
molding,  and  I  never  lose  any  only 
from  the  want  of  pollen  and  honey. 
Try  it,  and  yon  will  never  have  to 
save  your  bees  by  giving  them  taffy. 

I  notice  that  Mr.  F.  A.  Ticknor  says 
on  page  -568.  that  the  apiarist  who 
does  not  get  an  average  of  1.50  pounds 
of  honey  and  one  swarm  from  each 
colony,  spring  count,  is  not  up  to  the 
standard  in  bee-culture.  I  would  like 
to  put  Mr.  Ticknor  and  his  bees  on 
our  pasture  for  one  season,  when  I 
think  I  would  convince  him  that  this 
world  is  not  all  a  garden  of  Eden  for 
bees  to  work  in.  Yet  I  consider  that 
I  have  done  well  to  get  50  pounds  per 
colony,  when  my  neighbor,  not  40  rods 
away,  has  not  obtained  50  pounds 
from  30  colonies  the  whole  season, 
and  another  only  125  pounds  from  40 
colonies. 

In  answer  to  Query,  No.  302,  to  pre- 
vent after-swarms,  the  method  given 
by  G.  AV.  Demaree  is  par  excellence. 
I  have  tried  it,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  is  the  most  practical  plan.  But  I 
do  not  just  understand  how  to  keep 
bees  from  issuing  the  first  time,  pro- 
vided one  has  all  the  bees  he  wants, 
and  does  not  desire  increase. 

I  have  been  experimenting  the  last 
two  years  in  fertilization  of  queens  by 
artirtcial  means,  and  have  this  year 
made  a  complete  success  of  it.  Out 
of  over  200,  only  one  proved  faulty. 
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and  I  now  believe  that  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  ever  have  a  failure.  The 
trouble  is  not  in  the  queen,  as  has 
been  so  much  reported;  she  may  be 
fertilized  at  any  time  within  an  hour 
after  she  crawls  out  of  the  cell,  or 
■when  she  is  20  days  old. 
Clarksville,ot  Mo. 


For  tlie  Amerlcau  Boe  JoumaL 


Cliief  Cause  of  Foul  Brooil, 


GEO.  H.  HOYLE. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  facts 
I  intend  to  prove  ;  and  I  hope  I  state 
them  plain  enough,  that  those  who 
■wish  to  argue  the  question,  can  see 
exactly  the  position  1  take  : 

1.  Tliat  the  disease  is  not  conta- 
gious, in  the  manner  generally  sup- 
posed. 

2.  That  it  cannot  be  cured  by  drugs 
or  starvation. 

3.  That  it  does  not  appear  (of  any 
moment)  in  a  good  honey  season. 

4.  That  most  cases  can  be  cured  by 
extracting  and  boiling  the  honey  and 
feeding  it  back  ;  and  that  any  case 
can  be  cured  by  feeding  good  honey 
or  sugar  syrup  ;  except  In  a  very  few 
rare  cases  where  the  fault  lies  with  a 
puny,  no-account  queen. 

I  claim  that  the  chief  cause  of  this 
disease  is  bad  honey  or  honey-dew. 
Whether  some  of  the  inferior  honey- 
dew  gathered  by  the  bees  is  poisonous 
to  the  larvae,  or  whether  it  lacks  the 
necessary  essentials  for  the  larvae's 
healthy  development,  I  am  unable  to 
say.  it  is  certainly  one  way  or  the 
other. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  when  I  was 
trying  to  cure  my  bees  of  foul  brood, 
I  was  as  firm  a  believer  in  the  germ 
theory  as  any  of  my  readers  can  pos- 
sibly be  ;  but  since  having  a  great 
deal  of  experience  with  the  disease, 
and  having  read  every  thing  on  the 
subject  in  the  bee-papers,  I  am  tirmly 
convinced  that  bacteria  never  attacks 
the  larvae  of  the  lioney-bee  except 
■when  the  larvae  are  weakened,  or  ill 
from  some  other  cause ;  and,  that 
there  is  no  remedy  known  that  will 
benefit  a  colony  of  bees  afflicted  with 
the  disease,  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  good  healthy  food.  In  fact  the 
food  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

It  has  been  a  puzzle  to  a  great  many 
bee-keepers,  why  bees  would  carry 
the  disease  in  the  honey  and  not  on 
their  bodies.  Considering  how  small 
the  spores  are  said  to  be,  and  regard- 
ing the  disease  from  the  germ-theory 
stand-point,  that  they  do  not  carry 
the  disease  on  their  bodies  is  a  won- 
der indeed.  That  "  the  disease  is 
carried  in  the  honey,"  is  admitted  by 
nearly  every  writer  on  the  subjer-t ; 
although  the  germs  in  the  honey  have 
yet  to  be  discovered  by  tlie  micro- 
scopist.  I  say  it  is  in  tlie  honey  too, 
but  not  the  spores  of  the  bacteria, 
but  that  the  honey  is  from  some  other 
cause  unlit  for  the  use  of  bees  in 
brood-rearing.  As  to  the  bees  carry- 
ing the  disease  in  the  honey,  why, 
certainly  if  the  honey  is  unfit  for  the 
larvae  in  one  hive  it  is  unfit  for  those 
in  another. 


To  those  whose  bees  have  the  dis- 
ease, I  wish  to  say  that  if  they  were 
to  burn  everything  connected  with 
their  apiary,  and  commence  again, 
their  bees  would  be  just  as  apt  to 
have  it  next  year  as  they  will  be  if 
they  keep  the  same  combs  they  have 
now.  The  advocates  of  the  different 
cures  have  suflieient  reasons  for  their 
beliefs,  and  I  respect  them  as  much  as 
I  ever  did ;  for  I  do  not  believe  (as 
some  writers  seem  to)  that  in  order 
to  gain  popularity  in  my  belief,  I  must 
depreciate  the  works  and  good  under- 
standing of  those  who  happen  to 
differ  from  me. 

Mobile,  9  Ala. 


For  the  Amerlcaa  Bee  Journal. 

Tlie  Seasoiu[1886,  etc. 

ASA  PINKERTON. 


When  the  honey  season  commenced 
I  had  106  colonies,  the  most  of  them 
in  pretty  good  condition,  but  I  was 
behind  with  sections  ;  yet  I  thought  I 
was  all  right,  as  I  bad  the  best  kind 
of  a  hired  man,  and  ■we  had  the 
garden  and  field  work  all  in  good 
shape.  But  just  when  the  honey  sea- 
son commenced  my  man  was  taken 
sick,  and  continued  so  for  a  month, 
so  that  left  too  much  work  for  myself, 
and  I  was  depending  upon  a  neighbor 
to  furnish  me  with  sections,  and  he 
got  behind  and  let  me  get  clear  out 
of  sections  twice  before  the  honey 
season  was  over. 

But  after  all  the  trouble,  I  got  a 
little  honey,  and  increased  my  bees  to 
170  colonies.  I  have  taken  off  .5,164 
pounds  of  comb  honey,  and  I  tliink  I 
have  100  or  200  pounds  to  take  off  yet. 
and  I  will  have  over  6,000  pounds  of 
extracted  honey.  I  feel  that  I  have 
been  paid  tor  my  trouble,  if  I  did 
work  hard,  and  you  can  guess  whether 
I  had  to  work  or  not,  as  for  quite 
awhile  that  I  had  from  5  to  12  swarms 
per  day.  I  put  all  second-swarms 
back. 

I  told  a  man  one  day  that  the  time 
would  come  that  we  would  have  the 
bees  trained  to  swarm  and  go  into  the 
hive  themselves,  and  that  same  day, 
just  after  dinner,  I  had  a  large  swarm 
come  out,  and  they  made  a  few  whirls 
and  came  over  tlie  top  of  the  cherry 
trees  and  right  down  to  the  ground 
and  into  a  hive  that  I  had  placed  on  a 
stand  three  or  four  days  before.  That 
was  June  12,  and  they  filled  their  hive 
and  stored  .56  pounds  of  honey  in  the 
sections.  I  had  one  swarm  issue  on 
June  7,  and  I  picked  up  the  queen  in 
front  of  the  hive,  and  she  had  no  sign 
of  awing.  I  hived  them,  and  they 
filled  the  hive  and  stored  112  pounds 
in  the  sections,  and  the  old  colony 
stored  79  pounds  in  the  sections.  The 
best  colony  I  had  that  did  not  swarm 
produced  142  pounds  in  the  sections. 

I  notice  on  page  551,  a  chapter  of 
lamentations  written  by  Joe  King.  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  the  gentle- 
man, but  I  think  that  the  bee-stings 
and  the  wonderful  quantity  of  honey, 
and  great  heaps  of  money,  must  have 
affected  his  mind  as  well  as  his 
nerves,  or  else  his  house  is  not  so  very 
strong,  as  I  have  been  told  by  a  lady 


that  he  only  has  a  few  bees  and  about 
a  wagon  load  of  honey.  For  myself, 
1  have  not  been  alarmed  yet,  though 
I  sleep  under  4,000  pounds,  and  eat 
under  5.000  pounds  of  honey,  and  I 
never  think  of  getting  "sweetened 
up."  I  have  been  selling  from  25 
cents  to  $.S9  worth  every  trip,  and  I 
do  not  iiave  any  fears  of  the  bank's 
breaking,  as  long  as  I  can  furnish 
them  plenty  of  money  ;  nor  I  do  not 
fear  burglars,  as  long  as  it  is  warm  , 
enough  so  I  can  sleep  with  the  doors 
and  windows  open.  My  pockets  are 
all  right,  and  if  they  do  wear  out,  a 
}^-pound  of  honey  will  get  cloth  for  a 
new  pair. 

Should  the  above  appear  in  the  Beb 
JouKNAi.  it  might  be  the  means  of 
Mr.  Joe  King  and  his  neighbor  bee- 
keepers getting   lietter  acquainted. 

Marshalltown,©  Iowa,  Sept.  1, 1886, 


for  the  American  Bee  Joumel. 

Feeding  Sugar  to  Bees. 


n.  E.   HILL. 


I  think  that  few,  if  any,  will  dis- 
pute Mr.  Hutchinson's  claim,  that 
"  whether  lowering  the  price  of  honey 
will  put  beekeeping  down,  depends 
altogether  upon  what  lowers  the 
price."  But  if  the  price  is  lowered  as 
the  result  of  producers'  giving  the 
public  occasion  to  believe  that  honey 
is  obtained  by  feeding  sugar  (which 
Mr.  H.  acknowledges  to  be  a  fair  ob- 
jection to  the  use  of  sugar),  are  "bee- 
keepers more  prosperous  than  ever  V 
I  think  not. 

Then  Mr.  Hutchinson  broadly  re- 
fers to  "  sugar  feeding,"  the  "  ex- 
tractor,'? "  comb  foundation,"  etc.,  as 
"improvements  in  bee-keeping."  I 
frankly  acknowledge  this  to  be  too 
deep  for  my  comprehension,  as  I  have 
yet  to  learn  why  the  use  of  an  article 
that  ("  fairly "')  gives  grounds  for 
suspicion,  thereby  decreasing  the  de- 
maud,  and  consequently  the  price  of 
our  product,  should  be  regarded  as  an 
"improvement." 

As  another  excellent  feature  of 
sugar  to  bee-keepers,  Mr.  Hutchinson 
infers  that  by  its  use  the  cost  is  re- 
duced. This  needs  only  to  come 
before  the  notice  of  some  benevolent 
enthusiast  to  cause  a  repetition  of  the 
"  AViley  "  sensation.  I  think  the 
article,  as  it  is  copied  from  one  paper 
to  another,  will  stand  :  "  A  promi- 
nent Michigan  apiarist  says,"  etc. 
However,  we  will  suppose  again,  that 
bythe  use  of  sugar  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing honey  could  be  reduced  25  per 
cent.,  and  as  the  result  of  giving  the 
public  "fair"  ground  for  making 
"  unjust  accusation  "  and  circulating 
false  statements,  the  returns  from  our 
business  are  reduced  40  per  cent.,  is 
the  prosperity  of  bee-keepers  ad- 
vanced by  the  practice  V 

I  have  never  known  any  one  to 
dispute  that  the  extractor  was  an 
improvement  in  apiculture,  and  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  I  believe  comb 
foundation  was  heartily  welcomed  by 
all  as  a  decided  improvement;  but 
when  an  "improvement"  requires 
several  years  of  writing  up   to  con- 
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vince  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  bee- 
keepers that  it  is  otherwise  than  an 
absolute  curse  to  our  business,  and 
its  advocates  are  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  it  "  may  "  give  cause 
for  unjust  accusation.  I  think  the 
term  "  improvement "  is  scarcely  ap- 
plicable. 

Thanks,  Mr.  H.,for  your  correction, 
and  if  you  will  act  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestion,  by  staling  "  the  pro 
rata  loss  of  bees  wintered  on  sugar 
stores  compared  with  that  of  those 
wintered  on  natural  stores,"  although 
it  may  not  assist  your  argument  a 
very  great  deal,  you  will  confer  a 
favor  upon  many  readers  of  the  Bee 

JOUBNAL. 

With  regard  to  "  Shall  we  stop 
using  foundation  '?''  Foundation  is 
made  from  pure  beeswax,  which  is 
solely  the  production  of  the  apiary, 
and  certainly  its  use  should  not  be 
abandoned  on  the  grounds  that 
"  sugar  feeding  "  is  objected  to. 

Titusville,(^  Pa. 


For  tlie  American  Bee  JoumaJU 


Emeriineiits  in  Bee-Keenins. 


F.  M.  JOHNSON. 


In  three  Langstroth  and  two  Ameri- 
can hives  placed  in  a  dry,  dark  cellar, 
with  no  extra  ventilation,  I  observed 
that  with  the  temperature  at  3(5"  (dur- 
ing a  cold  spell  last  January),  the 
colonies  (all  strong)  were  buzzing 
quite  lively.  At  the  same  tempera- 
ture in  February,  they  were  all  quiet, 
the  6  colonies,  however,  seemed  a  little 
uneasy,  having  closed  top  frames  ex- 
cept a  row  of  small  holes  across  the 
centre  of  the  frames.  Moisture  would 
condense  and  drip  from  the  hives. 
When  taken  out  on  March  18,  the 
combs  were  damp  and  moldy,  which 
was  not  the  case  with  the  other  3  ; 
Laving  porous  material  over  them, 
not  half  a  tea-cupful  of  dead  bees  was 
taken  from  all  of  them,  and  no  sign 
of  any  disease. 

At  the  commencement  of  apple 
bloom  I  transferred  those  in  Ameri- 
can hives  into  Langstroth  hives, 
which  were  first  to  swarm.  All  did 
well  until  the  drouth  was  fairly  on, 
when  they  loafed  about  as  too  many 
others  do  that  do  not  produce  honey, 
■or  anything  else,  in  fact. 

To  experiment,  I  used  plain  foun- 
dation starters  in  sections  on  four 
different  hives,  placing  from  two  to 
ten  in  different  parts  of  the  case;  in 
every  instance  the  bees  would  nearly 
or  quite  (ill  tlie  sections  where  pressed 
foundation  was  used,  and  would  not 
work  on  the  plain,  only  as  they  were 
compelled  to,  which  is  in  harmony 
with  the  answers  given  to  Query,  No. 
283. 

I  also  tried  one  tier  of  sections  with 
open  sides  as  well  as  top  and  bottom, 
in  the  centre  of  case  with  division- 
boards  out,  so  that  they  might  have 
fair  sailing  over  and  around  them. 
They  went  into  the  end  tiers  first.  I 
tliinl<  they  will  unswer  in  hot  weather 
with  a  good  fiow  of  nectar.  I  do  not 
want  them,  or  plain  foundation  either. 
I  also  tried  Br.  Tinker's  suggestion, 


of  dividing  the  sections  into  groups 
of  two  to  rive,  by  wood  and  tin  sep- 
arators ;  but  I  could  perceive  no  dif- 
ference as  to  straightness  of  combs  or 
ortherwise. 

I  use  sections  5>4:x5MxlM  inches, 
three  tiers  with  i^-inch  division- 
boards,  which  fills  the  case ;  or  two 
tiers  crosswise  of  the  frames,  with 
M-inch  division-board,  which  I  prefer, 
with  the  ends  of  cases  rabbeted  for 
shallow  frames.  I  can  change  from 
producing  comb  honey  to  extracted  in 
the  whole  or  in  a  part  at  any  time 
with  the  same  case.  The  division- 
board  is  flush  with  the  top  of  the 
sections.  A  strip  of  thin  iron  ?4  of 
an  inch  wide,  put  on  with  two  small 
screws,  renders  the  case  invertible  ; 
which  I  have  tried  with  good  results. 
I  prefer  a  bottom-board  just  the  size 
of  the  hive,  %  or  more  thick,  with  a 
cleat  %xl3^  inches  nailed  on  its  back 
end,  and  one  5  inches  wide  at  the 
front  end,  which  is  3}^  inches  for 
alighting-board,  with  the  end  of  the 
bottom-board  beveled  also.  The 
inner  edge  of  the  end  board  of  the 
hive  prevents  storms  from  beating 
into  the  hive.  It  is  clamped  or  hooked 
to  the  hive. 

Augusta, o^  Iowa. 


Nortli  American  Bee-Keepers'  Society. 


rBAiSTK  L.  DOTJGHERTY. 


The  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  So- 
ciety will  hold  its  17th  auuual  convention 
Oct.  12,  13  and  14,  1886,  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Ptofaiii's  Music  Hall,  83  and  84  North 
Pennsylvania  Street,  one  of  the  most 
pleasantly  situated  halls  in  the  city, 
having  t;ood  ventilation  and  plenty  ot 
light.  The  Society  head-quarters  will  be 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel,  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  Illinois  Streets.  The  regular 
rates  of  this  hotel  are  S3  per  day  ;  special 
rates  for  those  in  attendance  at  the  con- 
vention, SI. .50  per  day. 

The  Northwestern  Bee-Keepers'  Society, 
the  Indiana  State  Society,  the  Eastern 
Indiana,  with  various  county  and  joint 
societies  will  meet  in  union  with  the 
North  American,  making  it  one  of  the 
most  important  meetings  of  bee-keepers 
ever  held  in  the  country. 

Ever  thine  possible  will  be  done  to 
make  the  meetina  pleasant  and  entertain- 
ing. An  earnest,  cordial  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  all. 

The  following  is  the  programme  for  the 
three  days  : 

FinST  DAT— TUESDAY. 

Forenoon  Session,  10  a.m.— Convention 
called  to  order.  Address  of  welcome,  by 
Gov.  I.  P.  Gray;  "Response  "by  the 
President,  H.  D.  Cutting;  "Welcome  to 
the  Citv,"  bv  Mayor  Caleb  S.  Denny; 
"Thanks,"  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  President  of 
the  Northwestern  Society.  Calling  the 
roll  of  nu'mbers  of  last  year.  Payment  of 
amuial  dues.  Reception  of  new  members 
and  distribution  nf  badges;  reports  of  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer.    Announcements. 

Afternoon  Session,  2  p.m..  Special  Busi- 
ness.—Annual  address  of  the  President; 
"Bee-Studies,"  Prot.  A.  J.Cook,  Agricul- 
tural College,  3Iii-h.;  "Aplcultnral  Jour- 
nalism," .John  Aspinwall,  Barrytown,  N. 
Y. ;  "  Bee-Literature,"  Thomas  G.  New- 
man, Chicago,  Ills.;  "TheConnng  Bee — 
Whut  encouragement  have  we  to  work  for 
its  advent  ?"  R.  L.  Taylor,  Lapeer,  Mich. 
Subject  for  discussion,  has  "  Apis  Ameri- 
cana" been  reached"? 


Evening  Session,  7:30  p.m.— Announce- 
ments. Miscellaneous  business.  Discus- 
sion of  questions  that  may  have  accumu- 
lated during  the  day. 

SECOND  DAY— WEDNESDAY. 

Morning  Session,  9  a.m.— Announce- 
ments. Communication.  Call  of  the 
Northwestern  Society  to  elect  officers. 
Election  of  oflBeers  of  the  Indiana  State 
Society.  Call  to  order.  "  Rendering  Comb 
into  Beeswax,"  C.  P.  Dadant,  Hamilton, 
Ills.;  "Foul  Brood,"  A.  J.  King,  New 
York.  "North  American  Bee-Keepers' 
Society- Past,  Present  and  Future,"  Rev. 
W.  V.  Clarke,  Guelph,  Ont.  Selection  of 
place  for  liolding  meeting  in  1887.  Elec- 
tion of  officers. 

Afternoon  Session,  2  p.m. — Announce- 
ments. Miscellaneous  business.  "Bee- 
Keeping  and  Apiculture,"  Prof.  N.W.  Mc- 
Lain,  U.  S.  Apicultural  Station,  Aurora, 
Ills.;  "Feeding  Bees  for  Winter,"  Jas. 
McNeill,  Hudson,  N.  Y. ;  "Wintering 
Bees,"  Dr,  J.  B.  Mason,  Wagon  Works, 
Ohio;  "Solid  Truths  relative  to  tlie  Ap- 
icultural Interests  of  the  east  coast  of  Vo- 
lusia county,  Florida,"  by  .Tolin  Detwiler, 
NewSn)yrna,Fla.  Subjects  for  discussion, 
"Istheuseof  Foundation  Necessary  in 
Modern  Bee  Culture  ?"  "Are  Perforated 
Honey-Boards  a  Success  ?"  Uuassigned 
essays. 

Evening  Session,  7:30  p.m. — Announce- 
ments. Miscellaneous  business.  Discus- 
sion of  questions  in  question-box.  Social 
communications. 

TIIIKD  DAY— TinJK!3DAY. 

Morning  Session,  9  a.m.— Announce- 
ments. Miscellaneous  business.  Com- 
munications. "  The  National  Bee-Keepers' 
Union,"  by  Thomas  G.  Newman,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  "A  Talk  on  Hives,"  by  James 
Heddon,  Dowagiac,  Mich.;  "Reversible 
Hives  and  Frames,"  J.  E.  Pond,  Jr.,  Fox- 
boro,  Mass.;  "Drones  and  Drone  Comb," 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Rogersville,  Mich.; 
Reports  of  Vice-Presidents;  "  Progress  of 
Bee-Keeping  in  Indiana,"  .Jonas  SchoU, 
Lyons  Station,  Ind.  "  The  Future  of  Bee- 
Ciilture,"  6.  W.  Demaree,  Christiansbm-g, 
Kentucky. 

Afternoon  Session,  2  p.m.^^iAnnounce- 
ments.  Miscellaneous  business.  Expla- 
nation of  various  articles  on  exhibition. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Convention  Notices. 


tS~  The  aDDual  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  wiU  be  held  at  Franlc- 
fort,  Ky..  on  Oct.  Band"  issfi.  All  interested  in 
bee-culture  are  earnestly  requested  to  attend  and 
help  to  make  this  meetins  a  pieas^ant  and  profita- 
ble one.  The  State  Centennial  will  be  celebrated 
at  Franlifort,  on  Oct.  7,  and  cxcursiin  rates  can  be 
obtained  on  all  railroads.  A  Iarne  attendance  of 
bee-lteepera  is  solicited.    JNO.  T.  Coxnlky,  Sec. 


13^  The  St.  Joseph.Mo.  Inter-State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on 
Wednesday  eyenine  of  the  Exposition  week,  Sep- 
tt^mber  30.  iSHfi.  Arrancements  are  being  made  to 
haye  an  interesting  meetine.  The  place  of  hold- 
ine  the  meeting  will  be  published  in  our  local  pa- 
pers un  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  a.m. 

E.  T.  AiinoTT,  See. 


%^~  The  Sheboygan  County  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  at  Chandler's  Hall,  at  Sheboygan 
Falls,  Wis.,  on  Saturday,  Oct.  Ifi,  1sh«,  at  lo  a.m. 
Mas.  H.  Hills,  Sec. 


J^~  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  will  beheld  in  Pythian  Hall 
(nth  &  Main  Sts.l.  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Oct. 
27—29, 18S6.  P.  Baldwin.  Sec. 


B3^  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  1  and  2.  ISSfi. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec. 


J3P~  The  southern  Illinois  Bee-Keepers'  Associ- 
ation will  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Benton,  Ills., 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  21, 1886.    F.  H.  Kennedy,  Sec. 
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1886.  Time  and  place  of  Meeting. 

'Oct.  6,  7.— Kentucky  State,  at  Frankfort.  Ky. 

Jno.  T.  Connley,  Sec.  Napoleon,  Ky. 

■Oct.  7.— Wis.  Lake  Shore  Center,  at  Kiel,  Wla. 

Ferd  Zastrow.  Sec.  Millhome,  Wis. 

•Oct.  12— 14.— North  American,  at  IndianapoUs.Ind. 
F.  L.  DouRherty,  Sec,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Oct.  16.— Sheboygan  Co..  at  Sheboygan  Falls.Wia. 
Mrs.  H.  Hills,  Sec,  Sheboygan  Falls.  Wis. 

Oct.  19,  2U.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling.  Ills. 
J.  M.  Hambaugh,  Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 

Oct.  21.— Southern  Illinois,  at  Benton,  Ills. 

F.  H.  Kennedy,  Sec,  Duquoin,  Ills. 

Oct.  27-29.— Western,  at  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

P.  Baldwin,  8ec„  Independence,  Mo. 

Dec.  I,  2.— Michigan  State,  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec.  Clinton,  Mich. 

fW  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Secre- 
tartes  are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— Ed. 


Favorable  Season.— W.  .T.  Cullinan, 
Mt.  Sterling,to  Ills.,  on  Sept.  9, 1886, 
writes : 

This  season  may  be  classed  among 
the  favorable  seasons  for  this  locality. 
My  bees  averaged  60  pounds  of  comb 
honey  and  11  pounds  of  extracted  up 
to  Sept.  1,  after  leaving  them  ample 
stores  for  winter  ;  and  they  are  now 
storing  honey  as  rapidly  as  at  any 
time  during  the  summer.  I  could 
Tiave  secured  150  or  200  pounds  more 
honey  only  for  rearing  queens.  I  find 
it  expensive  business  to  rear  queens 
early  in  the  season.  We  had  a  nice 
rain  last  evening,  which  will  help  the 
flow  in  this  vicinity. 


Heavy  Fall  Flow  of  Honey.— Wm. 
H.  Graves,  Duncan,©  His.,  on  Sept. 
10,  1886,  says  : 

I  now  have  100  colonies  of  bees.  I 
have  had  one  of  the  heaviest  flows  of 
fall  honey  I  ever  saw  up  till  now. 
Bees  are  still  at  work,  mostly  on 
black-heart.  I  live  on  Spoon  river, 
and  the  bottoms  are  covered  with  it. 


The  Lexington,  Ky.,  Fair.- ^T.  H. 
Eowland,  Keene,©  Ky.,  on  Sept  9, 
1886,  writes : 

Tlie  Lexington,  Ky.,  Fair  has  just 
closed.  It  was,  as  ever,  a  splendid 
show.  The  exhibition  of  '■  live 
stock "  was  not  to  be  excelled,  and 
rarely  equalled  in  the  world.  The 
attendance  was  the  largest  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  the  associa- 
tion. Among  other  distinguished 
visitors  was  the  Governor  of  Utah, 
who  is  a  native  Kentuckian.  The 
bee  and  honey  department  was  repre- 
sented chiefly  by  the  Miicci  Bros., 
who  showed  some  very  fine  imported 
queens,  together  with  the  original 
packages  in  which  they  were  expressed 
from  Italy.  They  also  exhibited  two 
cages  in  wliich  they  had  received  two 
queens  by  mail  from  Italy.  Mr.  Mucci  I 


told  me  that  he  had  succeeded  after 
much  trouble  and  correspondence  in 
getting  them  by  mail  direct  from 
Italy.  A  "  spring  frame  hive"  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Martin— the  same 
hive  which  took  tlie  premium  at  the 
New  Orleans  Exposition.  Careful 
examination  revealed  no  new  feature 
of  any  practical  benefit.  The  frames 
have  no  projecting  top-bars,  but  rests 
on  legs  ;  a  brass  wire  in  each  end  of 
the  frame  slips  in  a  saw-cut  in  the 
end  of  the  hive,  and  holds  the  frame 
laterally,  but  does  not  support  the 
weight  of  the  frame  when  full  of 
honey,  consequently  any  operation 
requiring  the  super  to  be  lifted  would 
allow  every  frame  to  slip  out  of  the 
hive  !  There  are  also  two  slices  of 
frames  in  each  hive,  which  fact  alone 
would  preclude  its  extensive  use.  The 
old  gentleman  is  an  enthusiast,  how- 
ever, and  thinks  he  has  a  bonanza ! 
Mr.  W.  Frank  Storm,  a  bee-keeper  of 
the  city,  made  conspicuous  by  his 
badge  of  scarlet  and  gold  lace,  was  on 
hand  showing  and  explaining  to  the 
curious  and  interested.  Everything 
shown  was  neat  and  attractive. 


Good  Eesults.— D.  S.  Way,  Urbana, 
9  Iowa,  on  Sept,  8,  1886,  writes  : 

Bees  are  in  splendid  condition  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  I  have  ex- 
tracted 1,200  pounds  of  white  clover 
and  basswood  honey  from  14  colonies, 
this  season,  which  I  think  is  good  for 
a  new  hand  at  the  business. 


Cleaning  Bee-Smokers.— Robt.  Cor- 

bett,  Manhattan,  t5  Kans.,  says  : 

For  cleaning  the  nozzle  of  a  bee- 
smoker,  take  a  piece  of  hard  wood  the 
full  size  of  the  base  of  the  nozzle, 
tapered  to  fit  completely.  Rim  off 
one  corner  and  insert  a  steel  or  iron 
plate  at  right  angles,  having  the  same 
bevel.  Use  this  while  the  nozzle  is 
hot,  as  a  scraper,  followed  by  a  swab 
of  the  same  taper,  and  you  can  keep 
your  smoker  in  order.  If  it  is  not  in 
order  the  force  of  the  bellows,  in  a 
measure,  is  lost.  To  tell  3,  4,  or  6 
months  ahead,  when  a  cold  spell  is 
coming  in  the  summer:  Whenever 
the  moon  news  or  changes,  with  the 
sign  of  or  zodiac  in  the  neck,  we  will 
have  frost  in  all  the  Middle  States, 
and  cold  in  the  more  southern  States. 
No  matter  wliether  in  May,  June, 
July  or  August,  it  is  sure  to  come  at 
the  time. 


My  Experience  with  Bees.— Rev. 
J.  Hunt,  riain  City,©  Ohio,  on  Sept. 
14, 1886,  writes : 

I  have  been  engaged  in  the  bee- 
keeping about  ten  years.  I  have  now 
about  20  colonies  ;  I  have  had  more  at 
times.  I  started  with  one  colony  of 
Italian  bees,  bought  for  $\2,  and  all  I 
have  now  have  sprung  from  them.  I 
started  witli  no  experience,  but  with 
enthusiasm  and  hope ;  I  have  made 
some  mistakes,  and  met  with  losses, 
especially  in  wintering.  Several  per- 
sons in  this  vicinity  have  taken  up 
bee-keeping,  but  became  discouraged 
and  gave  it  up.  They  found  that  it 
took  as  much  time,  money  and  calcu- 


lation to  make  a  dollar  as  it  would 
average  in  other  kinds  of  business. 
When  I  commenced,  white  clover 
honey  in  boxes  sold  for  2-5  cents  ;  now 
the  best  comb  lioney  in  sections  is 
sold  for  17  cents  ;  probably  to  fall  still 
lower.  To  have  an  outfit  in  an  apiary 
of  what  is  convenient  and  necessary, 
is  expensive,  and  unless  one  is  a  good 
mechanic  and  aims  to  keep  down  ex- 
penses, he  will  find  it  difficult  to  pay 
them  out  of  his  bee-profits. 


Building  Combs  on  Trees.— Grant 
Stinger,  Unadilla,o+  Xeb.,  on  Sept.  6, 
1886,  writes : 

On  Sept.  1, 18S6, 1  found  a  swarm  of 
bees  on  a  box-elder  tree,  that  must 
have  been  hanging  there  longer  than 
bees  usually  do  when  they  swarm,  as 
they  had  built  comb  enough  to  till  5 
Langstroth  frames,  had  brood  hatch- 
ing out,  and  were  going  on  with 
their  work  as  busily  as  if  they  had 
been  in  a  hive.  They  had  nothing 
over  them  but  the  green  leaves  and 
blue  sky.  Is  not  this  strange  ?  I 
have  8  colonies  of  Italian  bees  ;  can  I 
winter  them  successfully  in  chaff 
hives  out-of-doors  V 

[It  is  not  usual  for  bees  to  locate 
and  build  combs  without  anything  to 
protect  them  from  the  weather.  You 
can  successfully  winter  bees  in  chaff 
hives  on  the  summer  stands  if  not  in 
a  locality  too  cold  or  too  much  ex- 
posed.—Ed.] 


A  Kentucky  Bee-Killer.— Clarence 
M.  Weed,  Champaign,  ot  Ills,  writes : 

Mr,  G.  H.Lillard,  of  Napoleon,  Ky., 
sends  a  specimen  of  a  large  black  and 
yellow  fly  much  resembling  a  buj5ibf&" 
iaee,  stating  that  "  they  catch  the 
bees  and  suck  the  life  from  them  ;" 
and  asking  to  what  species  it  belongs. 
The  insect  proves  to  be  Mallaphora 
orcina  Weld,  which,  so  far  as  known 
to  the  writer,  has  no  common  name 
to  distinguisli  it  from  the  several 
other  bee-killers  or  bee-catchers.  It 
belongs  to  the  great  family  of  preda- 
tious  two-winged  flies,  asiliclce,  and 
hence  is  related  to  the  Nebraska  bee- 
killer  (Promaclius  bastardii).  This 
specie  measifre's  an  inch  in  length, 
with  a  wing  expanse  of  1^^  inches. 
An  excellent  description  with  a  rather 
poor  illustration  of  it  may  be  found 
on  page  320  of  the  eighth  edition  of 
Prof.  Cook's  Manual  of  the  Apiary. 
Of  the  habits  of  these  flies.  Prof. 
Cook  writes  :  ''  Their  flight  is  like 
the  wind,  and  perched  near  the  hive 
they  rush  upon  the  unwary  bee  re- 
turning to  the  hive  with  its  full  load 
of  nectar,  and  grasping  it  with  their 
hard  strong  legs,  they  bear  it  to  some 
perch  near  by,  when  they  pierce  the 
crust,  suck  out  the  juices  and  drop 
the  carcass,  and  are  then  ready  to  re- 
peat the  operation.  A  hole  in  the 
iDee  siiows  the  cause  of  its  sudden 
taking  off.  The  eviscerated  bee  is 
not  always  killed  at  once  by  this  rude 
onslaught,  but  often  can  crawl  some 
distance  away  before  it  expires." 
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Special  Notices. 


<^ 


To  CorrexpoiKleiit*.  —  It  would  save 
U8  much  troiiblo,  ir  nil  would  lie  particular 
tOifive  their  I'.  ().  lulilrCHS  and  name,  when 
writluyto  thisolllee.  We  have  sevcriil  letters 
(some  lnelo8ln(f  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post-Oflice,  County 
or  State.  Also,  11'  you  live  near  one  postr 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  wo  have  on  our  list. 


i^~  Stveet  Clover,  or  Melilotus  Alba,  Is 
almost  the  only  resource  for  honey  now, 
on  account  of  the  late  severe  July  drouth. 
Tt'  the  seed  is  planted  in  September,  It  will 
come  up  this  Fall  and  bloom  ne.\t  year,  in 
Us  second  season. 

We  have  a  larg-o  lot  of  this  seed  on  hand, 
and  offer  it  at  the  following  Reduced 
Prices,  by  express  or  freight ; 

One  pound $0  20 

••    peck-l.-)lbs 3  2.') 

"    bushel— fiO  lbs 7  00 

"    sack— 80  lbs S  00 

Tt  will  pay  to  buy  It  by  the  sack  and  sell  it 
again  In  smaller  ijuantltlfs. 

IW  If  you  want  a  chance  to  make  some 
money,  and  provide  pasturage  for  the  bees 
during  the  Fall  months,  this  is  your  oppor- 
tunity I 


Dr.  miller's  Book,  "  A  Year  Araonij 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Bee  Journal  for  one 
year,  we  will  club  for  ?1..'>0. 


A  New  Crate  to  hold  one  dozen  one-pound 
sections  of  honey.— It  has  a  strip  of  glass  on 
each  side,  to  allow  the  honey  to  be  seen.  It 
isa  light  and  attractive packagii.  .Vs  it  holds 
but  one  tier  of  sections,  no  damage  from  the 
drippings  from  an  upper  tier  can  occur.  We 
can  furnish  the  material,  ready  to  nail,  for 
9  cts.  per  crate.    Glass  1  Jic  per  light,  extra. 


Bees  lor  Sale.— We  offer  to  sell  a  few 
strong  coloniesot  Italian  bees,  in  ten-frame 
Simplicity  hives,  at  »0.00  each. 


Our  Book  Preniliinis.— To  encourage 
all  our  present  rca<lers  to  get  one  or  more 
additional  subscribers  we  will  present  2.5 
cents'  worth  of  books  for  every  new  sub- 
scriber (accompanied  with  $1  for  one  year's 
subscription),  sent  direct  to  this  olllee.  Thus 
for  five  new  subscribers  with  J."),  the  getter 
up  of  a  club  gets  $1.2.")  in  valuable  reading 
matter,  to  be  selected  by  himself  from  our 
list  on  the  second  psige  of  this  paper.  Tt 
will  pay  you  to  devote  a  few  hours  to  the 
interests  of  the  Bkh  JoUKNAr..  Kvery  one 
who  keeps  bees  ought  to  take  It.  We  will 
furnish  sample  copies /rec  in  any  q\uintity 
to  those  who  intend  to  get  up  clubs.  We 
expect  to  get  n.ooo  new  subscribers  before 
Jan.  1,  1887. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


Tlie  Ijiitest  TliIiiK  in  the  way  of  cheap 
books  is  a  complete,  unabriilyed,  and  illns- 
trMed  edition  of  "The  Count  of  Monte- 
Cristo."  bv  Alexander  IJumas,  just  i)ulilished 
by  T.  H.  T^eterson  &  Brothers,  T'hiladelphia. 
in  a  large  octavo  volume  of  six  hundred 
pages,  for  50  cents,  making  it  one  of  the 
cheapest  books  ever  published. 


J^"  All  are  respectfully  Invited  to  attend  the 
ne.xt  meotmu' of  llie  Bee-Keeper*'  AHsnclritton  of 
Kurekii  Sprln«».  wliich  will  be  held  itt  ICureka 
Springs.  Aik.,on  Oct.  j:i.  ISSH.  HusinesB  of  ini- 
pnitunce  to  every  bpe-keeper  Northwest  Arkansas 
will  be  before  the  meeting. 

DK.  S.  8.  POIICELI.,  Sec. 


Red  LabclM  for  one-pound  pails  of 
honey,  size  ;!.x4!4  inches. —  We  have  just 
gotten  up  a  lot  of  these  Labels,  and  can 
supply  them  at  the  following  prices  :  lOU 
for$1.0l)  ;  2.")0  for*l..">0  ;  ."lOO  for $2.00  ;  1,000 
for  $:t.00 ;  all  with  name  and  address  of 
aplnilst  printed  on  them— by  mall,  postpaid. 


Yucca  BruMlicH  are  employed  for  re- 
moving bees  from  the  combs.  They  are  a 
soft,  vegetable  fiber,  and  do  not  Irritate  the 
bees.  As  each  separate  fiber  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  handle  as  well  as  the 
brush,  they  are  almost  indestructable. 
When  they  become  sticky  with  honey,  they 
can  be  washed,  and  when  dry,  are  as  good 
as  ever.  The  low  price  at  which  they  are 
sold,  enables  any  beekeeper  to  have  six  or 
more  of  them,  so  as  to  always  have  one 
handy.  We  can  supply  them  at  .')  cents 
each,  or  ."jO  cents  a  dozen  ;  if  sent  by  mail, 
add  1  cent  each  for  postage. 


North  American  Bee  Keepers'  Society 

The  Clileu^o,  St.  IiouIn  \  PillNbur^^li 
Railroad  ("  I'AN-iiANUi.K  KOUTK ")  take 
pleasure  in  herel)y  announcing  to  all  dele- 
gates and  their  families  desiring  to  atttjnd 
the  National  Convention  of  Bee-Keepers' 
Union  to  be  hehl  at  Indianapolis,  Oct.  12,  i:t, 
and  14,  that  we  have  arranged  to  sell  tickets 
to  Indianapolis  and  return  at  $7,110  each  on 
eertiheatesignedby  Mr.  Thomas  0.  Newman, 
General  Jlanager  Bee-Keepers'  Union. 

Tickets  good  going  Oct.  11,  and  returning 
up  to  and  including  Get.  10. 

Morning  trains  leave  Chicago,  from  the 
Union  Depot,  at  8::!ll,  reaching  Indianapolis 
at  ;t:.")0  ().ni.  Kvening  train  lca\'es  at  8:;jo. 
Night  train  has  through  sleeping-car,  aiul 
day  train  has  through  parlor-car  to  In- 
dianapolis. 

We  can  offeryou  superior  accommodations 
and  would  be  pleased  to  receive  your 
patronage. 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  In  exchange  for 
eertifleate  at  tUiion  T'assenger  Station,  cor- 
ner of  Canal  an<l  Madison  .^ti-eets,  t'liicago, 
also  at  65  Clark  Street,  corner  of  liandolph 
Street. 


Offlce  of  the  Ameiiican  Bee  Journal, 
Monday,  7  a.  m.,  Sept.  '20,  1880. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quota- 
tions tor  honey  and  beeswax  received 
up  to  this  hour  : 

CHICAGO. 
HONEY.— It  continues  to  arrive   very  freely 
The  demand  is  ll»iht  and  sales  are  made  chietiy  at 
])liaj\;ic.    iS.xtracted  is  also  quiet  with  prices  un- 
changed. fiw7c. 

HKKSWAX.-It  is  easier,  and  23c.  Is  about  all 
will  brlpK. 

B.A.Burnett,  ibi  South  Water  St. 

NEW  YOKK. 

HONKY.— The  market  for  the  new  crop  of  comt> 
honey  Is  just  openlnk'.  \Ven<.tean  improvement 
in  >'ale8  and  prices-  iMo(.t  of  the  comb  that  has 
arrived  Is  badly  colored,  which  makes  It  second 
(irade,  which  we  suppose  Is  due  to  a  poor  season 
and  lonK  tlnishing.  We  quote  IH-^ocrop  asfoUows; 
Fancy  white  hi  l-Ili.  sections,  clean  and  neat 
packages,  irttaiec;  j-ibs.,  i-.'('ti;ic. :  fair  to  wood 
1-lbs..  I2(*14c.: 'J-lbs..  lowllc;  fancy  buckwheat 
1-11,3..  iu<il2c.:  2-lbs..  H(.«10c.  White  clover  ex- 
tracted In  keys  and  sujall  barrels,  «i^<^7c.:  Oahf- 
ornla  extracted  in  no-lb.  cans,  .'iclG  l-:2c.;  Caltfor- 
ntb.  comb  honey,  inro,!  ic. 

BBKSWA.\.— Prime  veUow.  ■.'2®24c. 

MCCAUL  &  HlLDKETH  BHOS..  34  HudSOD  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— New  honev  is  comInK  In  and  selllnB 
fairly  well,  but  the  rei-ent  hot  wave  has  checked  it 
some.  We  iiave  heard  from  most  of  the  bee-men 
ol  Addison  county.  Vt.. and  they  report  that  there 
will  be  but  halt  a  crop  In  that  section.  V^e  are 
selllnbt  one-pound  pitckaces  ot  white  clover  honey 
at  14@l.'ic.;  J  pounds  at  i;u',jl4c. 

BEKSWA.'i.-J.^  cts.  per  lb. 

Blake  i  Kiei.KV.  :-■^  Chatham  Street. 

DE'l'KOIT. 
HONEY.— Best  white  in  one-pound  sections  ie 
brlnu'inw  14  cts.  „      ,  , 

BKK8WA.X.— Firm  at  23c.  for  fair  quality. 

M.  U.  Hunt..  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  very  quiet.  Demand 
from  manufacturers  is  slow,  and  there  Is  only  a 
fair  trade  in  new  comb  honey  and  extracted  Id 
square  ulass  jars.  Extracted  honey  brings  3  \-2^ 
7c.;  comb  honey,  12  to  14c.  for  Bood  to  choice.  In 
the  j-tbbnii;  way.  Prices  are  low  for  all  produce 
and  no  speculative  U'Clinu  Is  noticed  anywhere. 
Tnicss  better  prices  are  reali7.fd  for  other  prod- 
uce, prices  of  honev  are  nca  likely  to  advance. 

BEKSWAX.— It  is  In  cood  demand  and  arrivale 
are  lair.    We  pay  Joo.  for  Kood  yellow. 

C  F.  MCTH  &  Son.  Freeman  A  Central  Ave. 

(CLEVELAND. 
HONEY.- The  demand  for  honey  is  not  very 
lively  at  present,  but  prices  are  steady.  (Choice 
new  honey  in  I -lb.  sections  Is  selling  at  He;  2-lbs. 
rj("i:(c.  Old  honey  is  very  dull  at  U>(g)12c.  Ex- 
tracted, CiiSlTC. 
BElCSWAX.-i.'ic.  „         .    „         • 

A.  C.  KENDKL.  IIS  Ontulo  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  active  and  sales  of  the 
comb  are  lartie.  F.\triicted  is  tlrni  with  no  stock 
In  the  city.  We  quote ;  One-pound  sections  of 
white  clover.  13{")I4c.;  dark  l-lbs..  ll'fllic.;  I'-lbs., 
Il(«jl2c.;  dark  'j-lbs.,  s<a.!oc.;  2-lb.  Calll.  white 
sage  l(K.il  tc  ;  dark  j-Ibs.,  Hdosic.  Extracted  white 
clover,  7(5Hc.;  dark.  4Hj(a0^c.;  Calif,  white  sage, 
.■ji^rfuiic.;  dark.  4Hi((,.-,c. 

BEESWAX. -2(H«-J2c. 

Ci-kmons.Cloon  &  Co.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEV.— The  market  is  about  the  anmeaswheo 
last  reported— may  be  quoted  a  little  lower  to  sell. 
Choice  combln  l-lb. sections, 12"  i:i  ;  2-lbs..l  ln«12X 
cents;  dark  not  wanted.  Extracted,  white,  iQ 
kecs,  litiiJ'^c. ;  same  in  tin  cans,  li  l-2(a7c. ;  dark  In 
barrels  and  half-barrels.  ;)(«5  1-^  cts. 

BEESWAX.— No  demand.  „  „  .      „. 

A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— The  demand  for  honey  remains  very 
good  for  ttne  qualities,  and  they  are  readily  taken 
for  home  consuaiptl'ii.  aiirl  sliipmcnts  to  Kuron© 
and  the  East  at  4w.'">'ic.  job  here.  Most  of  the 
honey  is  held  at  4^c.  and  more,  and  it  seems  that 
sooner  or  later  such  prices  will  be  paid,  as  oITer- 
im-'s  are  rather  siiiall.  Comb  honey  is  not  sought 
after  so  far.  but  wiili  the  coldi'r  weather  more  de- 
mand will  come  ill. and  as  supplies  a  re  rather  small, 
we  anticipate  lull  prices.  We  now  quote  7«*.10c., 
as  to  qu'iity.  wliolesale. 

BEESWAX.— It  is  dull,  but  buyers  have  to  pay 
22(ai23c.  for  choice  lots. 

SCHACHT  Si  l.E.MCKE.  122-124  DavlS  St. 

HONEY.-Receipts  are  llcht  and  the  market  l» 
very  quiet.  We  quote;  White  extracted,  4(<^4f4c.; 
amber.  .3Mc.    Comb,  s>^®loc.  for  white. 

BEESWAX. -lli«2L>c. 

O.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  423  Front  street. 
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giducrtisctwcuts. 


ONE  HUNDRED 

Eiilru'c^  HaiKlMoiiK*  aBi<l  Kxlra-I'rolilic 

Seleft  'IVslfMl  IIhIIhii  <tii<'''i>M 

$1.50  Kaoli,  or  Tlirc*'  lor  $1.00, 

By  return  mail.  Safe  arrival  t'liiinuitceci.  Make 
Money  Orders  (ir  Puatal  Notes  paytihte  iit  Salem, 
Mass.  AddresB,  MKKRY   AI-KEY, 

liHA-2t  WKNllAM.  MASS. 


TO  HORSE-OWNERS. 


Peck's  Ring  Bone  &  Spavin  Cure. 

A  new  discovery.  Warranted  to  cure  any  case 
of  HinK  B'me  and  Spavin  without  bliatertnu'  or 
reoiovinu  tlie  hair,  nr  mcniey  relunded.  I'rice,  $1 
per  box,  with  full  directions  ;  prcnuid  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  United  States  <ir  ('iinadH. 

Address,  n.  H.  PECR  «fc  CO.. 

TENN  YaN.  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  reference  :  Miller 
Atrency,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

3HA-Jt 


it    Beeoe's  Subscription 
Numo  this  paper. 


Bee-Hive  and  Section  Factory 


u 


IN  THE  W(lHLI). 

GREAT   REDUCTION  ! 

ISTIIj  January    1st,  we    will    sell    at    i 
discount.    Write  lor  Reduced  Prices. 
O.  B.  L.KWIS  Sc  CO., 

:)TAtf  WATEKTOWN,  WIS. 


BEES  and  HONEY  for  SALE. 

I  OFFER  to  sell  Good  Kiill  Colonies  of 
Hylirid  Uees  ati«4.00  per  Colony  ;  50  or 
more  at  $3.50  per  Colony.  SSOPilEV  for 
Sale  at  12>/i  cts.    Call  on  or  ad(lr<;sR. 

R.  »«.  KFCKTELIi, 
.■3P>A.'!t  THREE  OAKS,  MICH. 


THE  AMERICAN  APICULTURIST 

OEIN'T  one  year,  and   a  Tewled    Italian 

tj  tliieeii,  to  each  suhserilier— all  lor  .¥l..iO. 
Sample  copies  tree.     Address, 

SOAtf     HENRY  ALLEY,  Wenham,  Mass. 


Da(laiit'8F«un(latiunFactory,wliulesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 

Is  rearlnK  Italian  Queens  forwaleaKain  this  season, 
fend  can  furnish  tneoi.  by  mail,  Hitte  atrlvjil  uuar- 
anteed,  as  follows  :  SlnirleQueen,  ?i.on  :  r.  Uueena 
f or  |,').nn  ;  12,  or  more,  7.'»  cts.  each.  'I'ested  Queens 
t'2.<X}  each.  Make  Money  <.)rderh  pjivjibie  at  Flint. 
Send  for  price-lis'  ot  Bees  (full  colonies  or  by  the 
pound).  Given  Foundatiim.  Illves,  (Jases.  Feeders, 
White  I'uplar  Sections,  etc..  etc. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 
8Etf  RUGEUSVII.LE.  Genef^ee  Co..  MICH. 


SECTIONS  and  FOUNOATION, 

l-lb.,  all-in-one-piece,  I  40c  pci-  II).  lor  heavy. 

y-(iroove,$4perl,U(io    .-,0c        "         "      lig-h't. 

Less  for  lots  of  10,000  I      Send    for    Samples 

and  I'rice-List. 

A.  F.  STAUFFKR  A;  CO., 

loEtf  STEULING,  ILLS. 


SO  COLONIES  of 

llulliiiiMln  I)-frame 

Lliniistrotli     IllVKS, 

-Ml  rn'arty  all  young 

Queens.    Will  sell  iit  once  :it  W4.«0  perl'olony- 

as  1  am  golnR  to  NehraHka.       !.,.  .\I>AMK. 

SBEat  MAVFAIli,  (;ookCo.,ILL,S. 


Bees  for  Sale.i 


FLAT  -  IJOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION. 

MhlKhBide-w.~JlH.<  to  k;  square  feet  >< 
the  pound.  Circular  and  samples  free 
J.  VAN  DKUSE.N  ft  SONS, 
Sole  Manufacturers, 
Sprout  Brook,  Mont,  no.,  \.  ?. 


ATTENTION,  BEE-KEEPERS  !  ! 

Now  is  the  time  to  Italianize  Cheap, 
HavinR'  all  niy  orders  lllled  to  date,  will 
sell  Fine  Queens  Ij-oiii  my  \vell  -  known 
Sti-ains,  at  the  folUnviiiK  very  low  ratijs  :  1 
Queen,  SO  cts.;  (i  (^ueenK.  J4..')0;  V,2  Queens, 
iJiS.OO;  1  Tested  Queen,  $1.. 50;  (i  Tested,  ifK; 
1  Select  Tesled  Queen,  $-'.00.  .Safe  arrival 
of  all  Queens  ^fuararitoed.  and  (Queens  si'iit 
l)y  relurn  mail.  Address, Win.  W.  <1ARY, 
.jyAtf  COLEKAINE,  MASS. 


Golden  Italians. 

WAKRAN'I'F.n  4ti tm  T.")  cts.  each  ; 
per  dozen.  JS.OO.  All  Queens  sent  out 
prior  to  Aus".  10  will  be  reared  from  cells 
built  liy  natural  swarmiiiKT.  (^ut-ens  shippecl 
iie.\l  day  after  receiving  order,  if  so  di-sired. 
Should  any  prove  to  have  inisiimted,  they 
will  be  replaced  with  a  nice  Tested  (,nieeu  of 
IHSO  rearing.    Acldr<'SS, 

JAMES  WOOD,  North  Prescott,  Mass. 

:.'OA:;ot  ' 


THE  HORSE, 

By  B.  J.  KENDALL,  M.  D. 

A  TRRAXISE  Kivtny  an  Index  of  diseases, 
and  the  symptoms  ;  cause  and  treatment  of  each,  a 
table  KlvinK  all  the  principal  drugs  used  for  the 
horse,  with  the  ordinary  dose,  effects  and  antidote 
when  H  poison  ;  a  table  with  an  enk'ravtntr  of  the 
horse'steeth  atdifferent  awes,  with  rules  for  telllns 
the  ane  of  the  horsft  ;  a  valuable  collection  of  re- 
cipes, and  much  valuable  Information, 

Price  05  cent*— In  EnKllsh  or  Oerman. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  Il*L. 


Dadant'sFoiindation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.   See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 


Metal  Reversible  Frame  Corners. 

A  CKXOWI.ICOOICII  l.y  all  tr,  be  the  best. 
J\  <  an  be  made  to  lit  any  franm  If  exact  width  of 
Iranii!  Is  Klven  when  ordered.  Stronii  and  sluiule 
toadjiiHt. 


Sample  Corners,  for  I  frame  .',cts.:  for  lo,  :i.')  cts.; 
for  l'.>,  7."i  cts.  All  Corners  niarle  j-M-lncli  unless 
otherwise  ordered.       F.  M.  .lOilNNOK, 

WASHINGTONDBl'OT,  MtchUeldCo.,  CONN. 

:i2A  tf       

Vandervort  ConPiTMiiisT 

Bend  Tor  Nnmiile*  ^  Kcfliiveil  l*rlce-l..lst< 

Atf      J.VANDERVORT.Laceyville,  Pa. 

Tin  Tin  I  N"W  lioc.knf  timcvVVoikswlth  1  OO 
t  K  r  r  !  HlusUMllons.  ir.<»  N<'w  stitches,  lO 
i  UlMJU  ■  Special  (lllHrH.  •■H>U  I'b'Mire  Itulletin 
4H.ccd.  Htorv-papcr.all  tor4c  postage 
Nittloiial  nuzar,  T  "W  JSroadivuy,  N.  Y. 
:i3Aii)t      

My  18  Annual  Price-List  al,  !f;;l';-';;ar!d''B;'e%" 

(.liiccjia  anil  .Viiclel  l^)lonlc»  (a  specialty):  also 
Supplies— will  be  sent  to  all  who  send  their  names 
and  addresses.  11.  II.  IIKO  %VN, 

l.'jEtf  LIGHT  STRBBT,  Columbia  Co.,  PA. 


BEESWAX. 

We  pay  »Oc.  perlb.,  dellyered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mistakes,  the  shipper's  name 
should  always  be  on  each  packatte. 

THOS.  O.  KEWMAN  <b  SON, 

923  &  82.5  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


TEN  VALUABLE  BOOKS  FREE!! 

The  PubliHhera  of  City  and  Country,  a  tw.-iity-c'lp;ht  patfo  pnhlicatton  contatnlnR  from  twiitity-llvL- to  thirty 
illUfilratloiiH  m  each  issue,  in  ord-jr  to  Irn^rcaae  Ha  cirtnilallnn,  inakii  the  following  unimrallclcd  oHlt  for  Ihi!  next  few 
wr-Lks:  To  evervono  who  will  remit  hy  Postal  Note  the  aninuut  of  tho  rcgultir  yearly  aubflcrlntloti— liltv  ceiits— Ihey 
will  N.-nd  posij.iild  any  ten  of  the  hooks  In  lUn  llwt  holow  and  City  and  ('..uniry  l(,r  om-  yoiiT.  TUchu  htuikMart:  imbllMhcd 
In  ii'iit  fjaniplik-t  fonn,  m-iny  of  thr-m  handsomely  Illustrated,  nnd  all  me  [.riu'ti  il  frnni  good  typo  upon  good 
paper.  Thi-y  tn.-atof  a  (treat  variety  of  niilij..-ei.f,  an'l  we  think  thut  no  oin>  *-;in  t-,\aniihc  iln.'  lit  «lihnnt  llnding 
th.reln  maoy  thi  t  h.- or  ahe  would  like  to  powaeHs.  In  oloth-bound  I.^rm  these  booka  would  cont  $1.00  each.  Kacli 
book  in  complete  in  itself. 


I.  The  Widow  "Bcdott  Piipcrd.  Thfs  la  the  boon 
over  which  your  i^ranlinothrra  lanehed  till  they  cried,  and 
It  ia  just  a^  funny  to-ilay  &■*  it   ever  wjt. 

2-  Winter  Kvcniiis  Kverviitluna,  n  lnrc;e  collection 
of  Acting  CliuradeH,  T:iH  leiiii'C.  Game«,  Puzxlen.  (;to,,  for  m- 
dill  Kiitherlugi,  privalu  theatricals,  and  eveDtut;ti  at  bume; 
Illustrated. 

3  Back  to  the  Olil  I[  omc.  A  Novel.  By  Mary 
Cecil  Hay   author  of  "  HMden   J'l'HIh,"  etc. 

4.  OlnloffiicH.  ICofltutfonn  nnd  lEcadlni;*,  a  larce 
and  ehoi<.:['  c,>iy,-ii.>ii  f.>r  hehoul  exhihUlons  aud  pulillo  and 
private  i'iitcrt.iiniii-r)i  ;, 

b.  Thy  stiiiiditrd  l.t-ttcr  Writer  for  Ladiea  nnd 
Gentli'inen,  a  oomiihae  i,'Mt  le  to  correniiomlenee.  giving  plain 
dlrectioo-t  tor  the  compo-iiion  of  lottvru  of  every  kind,  wlili 
ianum.irahle  forma  and  e\;kiiip  let. 

6,  The  Frozen  ]>i'Cp.  A  Novel.  By  Wllkle  Colllna, 
author  of  "The  \\'om:in  in  W  bile,"'  etc. 

7  Kod  Court  Farm.  A  Novel.  By  Mra.  Hcary 
Wood,  iiuthor  ol'Ka^t  l.vniic,"  etc. 

e,  Tho  Lady  of  tho  Luke.  By  Sir  Walter  Pcott. 
"  The  l.aily  of  the  Lake  "  is  a  romance  in  verse,  aud  of  all 
tho  work«  of  .Scott  none  Is  more  beautiful  than  tlilt. 

9.  In  Oupldlb  Net.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of  "Dorn 
Thome." 

H.  AmoK  Rarton.  A  Novel.  By  Oeorgo  Eliot,  author 
of  Adam  Itrde,"  "I'lr-  Mill  on  Iho  Kloas,  '  etc. 

II.  Liidy  OwendolliK'V  Dreum.    A  Novel.    By  tho 

author  of  Dora  Th.niie-"  et.^ 

1-2.  The  Mymtory  of  the  Holly  Tree.  A  Novel. 
By  th.-   VuLhfB-  i>r  "  Dura    TlK.rne.- 

1:1.  Tho  Uudsetof  Wit,  Humor  and  Fun,  a  tnr^Q 
Collerrtlon  of  the  I'.iiiiiy  etorics,  Bkotehes,  arieeiJi.ti'a,  puenia 
aod  joken  thathave  bcr^n  written  for  soiue  years;  lilu-'trul'"!. 

14.  John  Itoworbitiik*!!  Wife.  A  Novel.  Uy  Miaa 
Mulock.  author  of  Ji.liu   Halifav,  Oenilemati,"  etc. 

If).  ThcOray  Worn  nn.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Ca^kcll, 
author  of  .M;iry  llarton,"  etc. 

16.  Hlxtevn  Coiniileto  Ptorlon  i-y  Popular  Auftiora. 
embracing  love,  liumnroua  and  d' l-'etlve  8lurie.i,  slorlea  of 
Boclety  llfo.  of  adventure,  of  railway  life,  etc,  all  very  in- 
teroiting. 

17.  JuHpor  Dftno^n  Seert't.  A  Novel.  By  JJlas  M.  E. 
Brad'lon,  author  iir"Anr.irii  T'loyd,"  etc. 

18.  Fancy  Work  Tor  Homo  Adornment,  nn entirely 
new  work  upon  (Ida  .■-uljjeet,  oniitalnlin^eahy  and  prucllrul  in- 
Htruotlon.-i  for  makini;  fancy  ba^ket.-i,  wall  poekcw.  braeketx, 
needle  work,  embroidery,  etc.,  etc.,  prulusely  and  eieguutly 
llluatrat^>d, 

*».  Crlmm'N  Fairy  8torIc«  for  tho  Younir.  The 
uneiit  colle 'tl..!!  of  fairy  Btorle^  ever  publlnbed.  Tho  chil- 
dren will   be  dellt'ht'jd  with  them. 

'20.  Manual  of  Etiquette  for  I.adleH  and  QcntlemeD,  a 
guidi-  to  jiollteneHa  ami  t;ood  breeding,  giving  the  ruletJ  ot 
tuodero  eti<iuettc  Tor  all  oecaaiuua. 


21.  TT^ofUl  KnowicOlKO  TQr  the  Alllllon,  a  handjr 
honk  "f  u'-iliil  inrunnatlou  for  all,  upoo  maoy  and  various 
Ku!ij'-i-i-t;  IMuatrateil. 

■22.  The  Home  Cook  Hook  nnd  Fnmlly  Ph.vHl- 

olun,  '•mitaluini;  hitndr'd^  of  excellent  eo.ikliiK  reelpes 
iiml  lilnti  to  houBJikecpern,  aNo  tellltn  how  to  cure  all  com* 
mnn   aiJFoenn  by  ■im|ile  hniiif- rem.dl.M. 

2:t.  MunnerH  nnd  CuMtomM  In  Far  A  way  Lnndii,  a 
very  Irili'resiltiit  and  Infltnitiiin)  liimk  of  travelH,  describing 
the  pr><-ullar  iifi;,  hahlui,  mannera  and  ounloiua  of  the  people 
of  fonign  coiintriea,  illustniied. 

21.  tit  Popular  RalladH.  Same  size  as  sbtet  muslo. 
All  the  oM  anil  rj-'w-iongi. 

26.  Culled  llacli.  A  Novel.  By  Hugh  Conway,  au- 
thor of  "  Dark  lla^  -t."  etc. 

?fl.  At  tho  Worlil'n  Mercy,  A  Novel.  By  rioreocfl 
Wardi-n.  author  of  "  The  llou^e  on  th*"  Mnrih."  ete. 

27.  Mildred  Trcvunlon.  A  Novel.  By  "TheDucheaa,- 
author  nf  '■  .Mnl'y  Itawn."  etc. 

as.  Dark  Uavn.  A  Novel.  By  Hugh  Conwav,  author 
of  ••C:tlled  Ilaok.*"  etc. 

u;»,  ^^hadownon  iho  Snow.  A  Novel.  By  B.  L.  Far- 
Jeen,  aiKlior  of  Itnad  ;in  d  riirc«c-and-Kl!"'eH.'*  etc. 

I)').  I^eoMno.  A  Novel.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay,  author  o( 
"Itrcnda  York.-,  '■  ete. 

«1.  Uahrlel'H  Murrlnffc.  A  Novel.  By  Wllkic  ColHos, 
author  of"  Sn  Nam'-,"  ein. 

3'J.  Hoaptnic  tho  W  hirlnlnd.  A  Novel.  By  Mary 
Cecil  Hay.  (intlior  ..f   Old  Mlddlelous  Money."  eto. 

S-S.  Dudley  Cttrlcon.  A  Novel.  Hy  Mlks  M.  K.  Bud* 
don,  author  of  "  i,.i\v   Andlcy'H  fieeref,"    etc. 

31.  A  Uoldi'n  Dawn.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of 
"  Dora  Thortii",  •  <-i.n 

:ir».  Valerli-'M  Fate.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Alrxnnder,  au* 
Ihor  of  -'Th.;  \V..oln;{  O't,"  etc. 

■id.  8Uter  lto»e.  A  Novel.  By  Wllkic  Colllnfi,  author  of 
"Th-i  Woman  In  Whit","  cte. 

37.  Anne.  A  Novel.  By  Mra.  Henry  Wood,  author  of 
"ICuH  Lvono.' 

^i*i.  Tho  Laurel  Ru«h.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  Uulock, 
author -if  "  .li.hn  H^ilitrt-c.  Oeotleman,"  ete. 

3f>.  KdblnHon  CruMoe.  A  thrlltlnii  nnrrnllvo  by  Dan* 
|el  De  Foe,  deserlltiim  the  ndvcntures  of  a  castaway  on  aa 
l.iland  In  the  SouHi  I'a>Mlb;  0->ean. 

40.  How  to  Make  Poultry  Pay.  A  praotlcal  and 
Instructive  aerl.'ji  of  artieli>s  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Jocoba,  Poultry 
Editor  of"  The  I'arm  and  Cur.bvi,' 

41.  Parlor  Manic  inid  4'hemlcaT  Experlmentit.  a 
hook  which  tells  how  10  perr..rm  hundred',  of  amu-.lnii  irleka 
In  luatrio  anrl  Initnictlve  evp' rlment""  v\ith  slmiil.-  m-'t-nts. 

t2.  iictUH  of  tho  Poetw,  eoirtalning  eluiir  charming 
teli«'tl<iFii  fruiu  Tenny.ion,  T..finBreUow,  Whlttlir,  ByroD, 
Whilh  V.  M..or.-,  Rrynnt".  aud  other*. 

i'i.  liMlldliiK  Plan*  for  PraetlenI,  Low-cost 
llouNe**.  a  full  dcBorlption  and  plan'>  1^  Eight  modera 
buuHun,  ranging  In  .price  from  (600  to  |4600. 


u.rn,^h,fVfZ  °P'*°  rceclpt  of  Buhwrlptlon  price,  the  ten  books  you  select  will  be  acnt  you.  poMtimid.  and  alao  Bpeclal 
Vtflt«f^o  ''k  V"""^"  "i'^"^"  from  five  to  ten  dollara  p,.r  week  with  Utile  effort,  If  yoi  ehoLe  to  do  «"  Sentlra 
«W  of  -43-   books  and  City  and  (lountry  for  one  year  will  be  aenl-all  po.tpai  I-od  ne,  1  nt of  oulv  o,  ■  dollar     T^JS 

•UgeaerouB  offer  at  once.    Aaarena  tiio  tuWiaUoH,  Wlhh  0.  TUBwia  &  CO,,  Oolumbus,  OWo.  ^ 
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BEES  and  HONEY, 

OR  THE  ' 

Management  of  an  Apiary  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit ;  by 

THOMAS    C.    NEWMAN, 

Editor  of  the  American  Bee  JoumuL 

It  contains  230  profusely  illustrated  pages 
is  "  fully  up  witli  tlie  times  "  in  all  tlie  im- 
provements ami  inventions  in  tliis  rapidly 
developing  pursuit,  and  presents  the  apiar- 
ist with  everytliing  tliat  can  aid  in  the 
successful  management  of  the  honey-bee, 
and  at  the  same'  time  produce  tlie  most 
honey  in  its  best  and  most  attractive  con- 
dition.    Bound  in  cloth,  Sl.OO,  postpaid. 

^~A  Ijiberal  Discount  to  Dealers,  by 
tbe  Dozen  or  Hundred. 

THOS.  G.  NE^VMAN  ^k  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

^^  The  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year  and  the  book,  "  Bees  and 
Honey,"  will  be  sent  for  $1.75. 

Yandervort  Foundation  Mill. 

6  Inch,  Price,  $20.00. 

It  makes  tbe  finest  extra  tliin  Foundation  for 
comb  honey.    For  Sale  by 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923  &  925  West  Madison  Street.      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,  MAJTUAI.  OF  THE  APIAKX. 

fS.OOO  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14th  Thousand  dTnet  Out  !  • 

loth  Thousand  Sold  in  Jnst  Four  Months ! 

5,000  Sold  Since  May,  1883. 

More  than  50  pasea,  fl.nd  more  than  50  fine  lUus- 
tralloDB  were  added  In  the  Hth  edition.  The  whole 
work  has  been  thorouRhly  revised,  and  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-keeping.  It  is  certainly 
the  fullest  and  most  scientific  work  treating  of 
bees  in  the  World.  Price,  by  mail, SI. »5.  Liberal 
dlBcount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  <V.  COOH.,  Author  and  Publisher, 

lAly  AKTlcultural  College,  Mich. 

HOW  to  WINTER  BEES. 

THE  October  number  of  tbe  American 
Apiculturlst  will  contain  essays  on 
""Wintering  Bees,"  from  tbe  pens  o( 
James  Heddon,  G.  91.  Duollltle,  A.  E. 
mauum.  Prof,  took.  Dr.  Tinker,  J.  E. 
Pond,  Ira  Barber,  .r.  H.  Iflarlln,  and 
other  equally  prominent  apiarists.  Every 
bee-keeper  should  secure  a  copy.  For  ten 
cents  in  stamps  this  number  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address  on  September  '2r>.  Mo  speci- 
men copies  of  this  number  will  be  sent  out. 

Keffular  subscription  price  $1.00  per  year. 
Single  copies  10  cts.  each.  Copies  of  back 
numbers  will  be  sent  free.    Address, 

AOTEBIOAN  APIClIL.'riJBIST, 

33A6t  WENHAM,  MASS. 


oBIld   75   u6ntS   Year  among  the  Bees  ;" 
114  pages,  cloth  bound.    Address, 

DK.  C.  C.  IfniiliER, 

20Atf  MARENGO,  ILLS. 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPER'S  ADVISES. 


The  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL  is  published  eyery 
Week,  at  Ten  ShillinKs  and  lod.  per  annum,  and 
contains  tbe  best  practical  Information  for  the 
time  beinK.  showing  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  It.    It  Is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  one  year,  for  $2.75. 


GLASS  PAILS 

FOR  HONEY. 

THESX:  Paila  are  made 
of  the  best  quality  of 
clear  flint  glass,  with  a  bail 
!ind  a  metal  lop  :ind  cover. 
When  tilled  with  honey,  the 
attractive  appearance  of 
these  pails  cannot  be  equal- 
ed by  any  other  style  of 
package.  They  can  be  used 
tor  household  purposes  by 
consumers,  after  the  honey 
is  removed,  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-filled  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 

To  hold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen, $1.60 

"       2  pounds        "  "  a.OO 

3        "  "  "  2-50 

THOMAS  «.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Moth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smoker, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CHA8.  F.  MTTTH  Jt  SON, 

Freeman  4  Central  Ave..       -       CINCINNATI,  O. 
P.S.— Send  IOC.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 


Dadant'sFonndationFactory,  wholesale 

HQd  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 


RIBBON  BADGES. 

AVe  have  some  ELEGANT 
RIBBON  BADGES,  having 
a  rosette  and  gold  Bee,  for 
bee-keepers'  use  at  Fairs, 
Conventions,  etc.  Price 
50  cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

THOS.  G.  NEWmAN  &  SON., 

923  &  925  West  Madison-Street,  Chicago,  111. 


The  OrlEinal 


Bee  Smoker  r 


Patented, 


Bingham  &  Hetherington  Uncapping  Knife.. 


Patented  May  20, 1879. 

BIIVGHAIfl  SIflOKERS  and  KNIVES 
have  Revolutionized  the  Smoker  and 
Knife  Trade,  and  have  made  bee-keeping  a 
pleasure  and  a  success.  They  are  the  only 
lasting  and  satisfactory  Snokers  and 
Knives  now  used  by  experienced  bee-keepers 
in  Europe,  Australia,  Cuba,  and  America. 
They  are  covered  by  patents,  and  while  they 
are  always  the  best  that  can  be  made,  they 
are  also  tbe  lo^vest  priced. 

Prices,  by  mall,  post-paid. 

Doctor  smoker  (wide  shield). .314  inch. .$3 00 
Conquerorsmoker(wideBhieid)3       "    ..    175 

Large  smoker  (wide  shield) 3!^    "     ..150 

E.xtra  smoker  (wide  shield) 2       "    ..135 

Plain  smoker 2       "    ..    1(X) 

Little  Wonder  smoker IJi    "    ..      65 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Honey  Knife, 
3  inch 116 

TO  SELL  AGAIN,  apply  for  dozen  or  half- 
dozen  rates.    Address, 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 

15Atf  ABRONIA,  MICH. 


Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 


Price,  by  Express,  50  cts.:  by  mail.  65  cts.:  13  In 
tbe  flat,  and  one  nailed  (13  in  all),  $3.50  :  50,  in  the 
Sat,  $12.00.    Address. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  6c  SON, 
923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  LLL. 


MANUFACTORY 

FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others- 
with 

Hives,  Sections,  Slilpplng-Crates, 
Supers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds.  I  make  aspecialty  of  LANQSTROTH 
AND  MODEST  HIVES.  Correspondence  with 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address, 

GEORGE  TAYLOR, 

llAtf  DUNDEE,  Kane  Co.,  ILLS. 


Dadant's  Fonndation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 

DBIDITOK.. 


Vol.  nil,    SeDt,2U886,    1,39. 


Sweel  Clover  has  another  credit  mark. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Muth,  who  has  kept  bees  for  many 
years,  says  that  this  season  Is  the  first  time 
that  his  bees  ever  gathered  much  honey  in 
July.  He  says  that  it  is  all  owing  to  the 
sweet  clover  gTOwing-  profusely  on  the  sur- 
rounding hills. 


As  tUerc  is  Anottaer  firm  in  Chicago  by 
the  name  of  "  Newman  &  Son,"  we  wish  our 
correspondents  would  write  "  American  Bee 
Journal "  on  the  envelope  when  writing  to 
this  oifice.  Several  letters  of  ours  have 
already  gone  to  the  other  firm  (a  commis- 
sion house),  causing  vexatious  delay  and 
trouble. 


Vfe  bave  made  arrangements  by  which 
we  can  supply  the  Weekly  Ajiebican  Bee 
Journal  and  the  Monthly  Bee-Keepers' 
Magazine  for  1887,  both  periodicals  for  the 
very  small  price  of  $1.25,  or  the  above  and 
Oleanmgs  for  $2.  Three  bee-periodicals  for 
the  usual  price  of  one  I 


married,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Sept. 
1886,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
mother,  at  Wilmette,  Ills.,  by  Rev.  J.  D. 
Leek,  Miss  Sallie  A.  Ward  and  Mr.  George 
W.  York,  (an  employe  at  the  ofiace  of  the 
Bee  Journal,  and  who  is  known  to  many 
visitors  at  this  office.)  Our  congratulations 
are  extended  to  the  happy  pair,  and  we  hope 
they  will  never  regret  this  important  event 
of  a  lifetime. 


Bad2:es  Tor  tlie  Iiidiauapolis  Con- 
vention.—The  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Society 
(Mrs.  Bobbins)  is  getting  up  a  very  pleasant 
surprise  to  those  attending  the  convention 
at  Indianapolis,  in  the  way  of  badges. 
With  the  good  taste  Mrs.  Bobbins  has  always 
displayed  in  such  matters,  it  will,  no  doubt, 
be  a  badge  of  which  we  shall  all  be  proud, 
and  carry  to  our  homes  as  a  beautiful 
memento  of  our  visit  to  Indianapolis. 


Colored  Posters  for  putting  up  over 
honey  exhibits  at  Fairs  are  quite  attractive, 
as  well  as  useful.  We  have  prepared  some 
lor  the  Bee  Journal,  and  will  send  two  or 
more  free  of  cost  to  any  on©  who  will  use 
them,  and  try  to  get  up  a  club. 


Anion;;  tUe  Many  scores  of  visitors  at 
the  office  of  the  American  Bke  Journ.\l 
during  the  past  week,  the  most  distinguished  ( 
visitor  was  Mr.  J.  S.  Harbison,  of  San  Diego, 
Calif.  Mr.  Harbison  is  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  modern  bee-culture,  and  figured  quite 
largely  in  the  bee-literature  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  He  is  the  author  of  a  bee- 
book,  inventor  of  a  hive  and  sectional 
frames  for  comb  honey,  as  used  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  generally  called  "  Cali- 
fornia frames."  He  is  the  most  extensive 
bee-keeper  in  the  world,  owning  from  3,000 
to  3,500  colonies  of  bees,  in  many  apiaries, 
and  is  noted  for  having  the  largest  honey 
crop  of  any  producer  in  the  world.  Next  to 
Mr.  Harbison  comes  Capt.  J.  E.  Hethering- 
ton,  of  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  who  has  about 
2,000  colonies  of  bees.  Strange  to  say  that 
within  half-an-hour  after  our  distinguished 
visitor  left,  in  walked  Mr.  O.  J.  Hethering- 
ton,  of  East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  brother  to  the 
Captain  just  mentioned. 

We  had  an  excellent  visit  with  these  gen- 
tlemen, as  we  did  with  many  others  who 
called  on  us,  which  space  forbids  our  men- 
tioning in  detail,  at  this  time. 


Round  Trip  Tickets  to  the  Conven- 
tion.—As  Manager  of  the  National  Bee- 
Keepers'  Union,  we  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  Indianapolis  lines  of  railroad 
for  round  trip  tickets  from  Chicago  to 
Indianapolis  and  return  to  Chicago,  good 
from  Monday  to  Saturday,  Oct.  11  to  Ifi, 
1886,  for  .$7..30.  The  fare  one  way  is  $5.50, 
and  this  is  one  fare  and  one-third.  To  obtain 
these  tickets,  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  a 
certificate  signed  by  Thomas  G.  Newman, 
stating  that  the  bearer  is  entitled  to  the 
reduced  fare.  Now,  do  not  wait  until  you 
come  to  Chicago  to  get  this  certificate,  for 
we  may  have  gone  before  you  come.  Send 
for  the  certificate  at  once ;  and  it  will  be 
sent  by  return  mail. 


Red  Clover  Honey.— Quite  a  number 
have  reported  that  this  year  their  bees  have 
gathered  honey  from  red  clover.  Mrs.  L. 
Harrison  accounts  for  it  thus  in  the  Prairie 
Farmer  :  "  In  consequence  of  the  drouth 
the  clover  heads  grow  small,  and  the  tubes 
of  the  flowerets  are  short.  This  enables  the 
bees  to  reach  the  nectar.  There  have  been 
many  conflicting  reports,  with  reference  to 
the  utility  of  the  red  clover  as  a  honey 
plant,  but  it  is  apparent  that  when  the  con- 
ditions are  favorable  for  the  production  of 
small  heads,  either  by  reason  of  the  soil  or 
lack  of  moisture,  Italian  bees  can  reach  the 
nectar." 


The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agri- 
culturist, 751  Broadway,  New  York,  will 
forward  a  copy  free  to  every  person  who 
has  been  a  subscriber  to  it,  but  is  not  now 
one  (provided  they  send  their  name  on  a 
postal  card),  to  the  end  that  they  may  see 
the  great  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  that  periodical.  We  club  it  and 
the  American  Bee  Journai,  for  $2.23  per 
year. 


Frank  Cheshire's  new  book  on  Bees 
and  Bee-Keeping,  can  be  had  at  this  oflice.- 
Vol.  1,  bound  in  cloth,  $2.50,  postpaid. 


Stands  at  the  Head.— The  Bee-Keepers' 
Magazine  says  that  sweet  clover  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  honey-plants,  and 
adds:  "We  know  by  personal  observation 
the  following  facts  in  Its  favor,  viz  :  The 
number  of  bees  on  it  per  square  foot  of 
clover  is  equal  to  the  basswood  when  in  full 
bloom.  The  length  of  bloom  is  greater  than 
any  other  honey-plant  we  know  of.  The 
honey  from  it  is  of  beautiful  light  color.  It 
will  secrete  in  the  dryest,  hotest,  or  rainiest 
seasons,  and  will  thrive  on  almost  any  land. 
Rain  does  not  wash  the  nectar  from  the 
flower.  It  secretes  from  daylight  till  dark. 
It  is  not  hard  to  eradicate  it  from  the  soil 
when  required." 


The  Bee,  says  an  enthusiast,  does  not 
deface  your  fields  by  clipping  the  growing 
grasses,  like  the  domestic  animals;  it  does 
not  mar  the  garden  plants  or  levy  taxes  on 
your  grain.  Bees  differ  from  the  whole 
insect  world.  No  tree,  shrub,  plant  or 
flower  is  injured  by  their  presence.  He 
might  have  added  that  without  the  presence 
of  bees  many  of  the  plants  would  soon  cease 
to  bloom,  and  even  cease  to  live.  Bees  are 
the  best  friends  of  horticulturists  and  fruit- 
growers. 


liinden  Honey  is  the  name  by  which 
what  has  heretofore  been  called  "  basswood 
honey,"  is  hereafter  to  be  known  in  Canada. 
This  has  been  decided  by  a  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  an 
appropriate  name  for  that  nectar.  Now  let 
it  be  also  called  by  the  same  name  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  appropriate  and  much 
more  euphonious. 


To  Indianapolis  there  are  tour  routes 
from  Chicago— the  Kankakee,  leaving  at  9.10 
a.m.  and  8.00  p.m.;  the  Monon, 6.05  a.m. and 
7.30  p.m. ;  the  Pan  Handle,  8.30  a.m.  and  8.30 
p.m.;  and  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois, 
at  8.00  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  every  day.  On  all  of 
these  railroads  the  reduced  rates  for  a  round 
trip  for  $7.30  can  be  had  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  certificate  signed  ;by  Thomas  G. 
Newman.  We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
secure  rates  for  any  other  points— only  a 
round  trip  from  Chicago  to  Indianapolis 
and  return  to  Chicago.  Several  have  writ- 
ten to  us  to  get  them  reduced  rates  on  other 
routes,  and  from  other  points— and  we 
should  be  glad  to  do  so,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  do  it.  We  make  this  announcement 
to  save  correspondence  on  the  subject. 
The  tickets  are  good  from  Monday  to  Satur- 
day, Oct.  11  to  16, 1886. 


National       Bee-Keepers'      Union.— 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  ofiicers  an 
members  of  this  Society  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  13,  1886,  at  an 
hour  to  be  announced  at  the  meeting  of  the 
North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Society,  to 
consider  business  of  importance. 
Thomas  G.  Newman, 

Qeneral  Manager. 


To  give  away  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine "  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 
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Beplies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


[It  is  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  in  ttiis  Department  in  less  time 
than  one  month.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them  ;  get  them  returned,  and  then  find 
space  for  them  in  the  Journal.  If  you  are 
In  a  "  hurry "  for  replies,  do  not  ask  for 
them  to  be  inserted  here.— Ed. 1 


Uniform  Temperature  in  Hives. 

Query,  No.  310.— Is  there  any  practical 
method  by  which  practical  uniformity  of 
temperature  can  be  maintained  within  a 
hive  in  the  winter  season,  when  wintering 
on  the  summer  stands  ?  If  so,  what  is  that 
method  ?— E. 

No.— Dadant  &  Son. 

I  do  not  know  of  any— G.  M.  Doo- 

LITTLE. 

I  doubt  it.— C.  C.  MiLLEK. 

I  know  of  nothing  better  than  sur- 
rounding the  hive  with  non-conduc- 
tors of  heat.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Just  the  right  kind  and  right  quan- 
tity of  "  packing"  might  accomplish 
it.— James  Heddon. 

It  is  a  question.  Of  course  thick 
packing  comes  the  nearest  to  it.— A. 
J.  Cook. 

Mathematically,  no ;  but  sufficient 
"  practical  uniformity  of  temperature 
can  be  maintained  "  by  judicious  and 
prop8r  packing  to  answer  all  practical 
purposes  for  successful  wintering.— 
J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

1.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  2.  A  large 
colony  well  protected  from  the  winds, 
with  some  absorbent  on  the  tops  of 
the  frames  that  will  allow  moisture 
to  pass  off,  and  the  heat  to  be  re- 
tained.—J.  E.  Pond,  Jk. 

Yes,  put  a  thin  board  cleated  on 
top,  with  a  half  bee-space  beneath, 
over  the  frames,  and  shut  off  all  up- 
ward ventilation.  Give  a  large  en- 
trance guarded  against  high  winds, 
and  protect  the  hive  with  3  inches  of 
fine,  dry  cliaff  or  sawdust  packed 
close  all  about  the  hive.  Such  prep- 
aration prevents  currents  of  air 
through  the  hive  and  all  undue  loss  of 
heat,  enabling  hibernation  in  early 
winter,  and  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion for  breedin"  in  late  winter. 
With  just  enough  combs  to  hold 
needed  stores,  it  is  the  only  highly 
successful  methods  of  wintering  out- 
of-doors.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

Th  re  has  been  no  attempt  so  far 
as  I  know,  to  keep  up  a  uniform  tem- 
perature in  the  hives  while  on  the 
summer  stands.  There  is  certainly 
no  practical  method  known  to  the  art 
of  man  by  which  it  could  be  accom- 
plished. I  have  frequently  thought 
that  it  would  be  practicable  to  raise 
the  temperature  in  the  hives  at  inter- 


vals during  protracted  cold  spells,  so 
that  the  bees  could  change  their  posi- 
tion, take  food,  etc.  This  might  be 
done  by  introducing  warm  air  into  the 
hive  by  means  of  a  very  simple  ap- 
paratus.—G.  W.  Demaree. 


Alsilie  Cloier. 


Query,  No.  311.— 1.  Is  Alsike  clover  a 
hybrid  clover?  2.  How  tall  does  it  grow  ?— 
Cincinnati. 

2.  About  a  foot  high  here.— G.  M. 

DOOLITTLE. 

2.  Nearly  as  high  as  red  clover.— C. 
C.  Miller. 

1.  Yes.  2.  From  a  few  inches  to 
2  or  3  feet,  depending  upon  the  soil 
and  season.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the 
common  red  and  the  white  clover, 
hence  the  name  IrifoHum  hybridum. 
Surely  its  appearance  favors  the  state- 
ment. Its  growth  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  soil.  We  have  it  18 
inches  long  on  our  light,  sandy  beds. 
—A.  J.  Cook. 

Alsike  is  supposed  to  be  a  cross  be- 
tween red  and  white  clover,  and 
grows  very  tall,  or  rather  long,  some- 
times, for  when  it  reaches  6  or  7  feet 
in  length,  it  ceases  to  stand  up. 
Usually,  however,  it  grows  to  about 
the  length  of  red  clover.- Jaivies 
Heddon. 

1.  It  is  supposed  to  be.  2.  It  will 
depend  upon  the  soil  and  cultivation. 
It  has  been  known  to  grow  from  5  to 
7  feet  high  under  favorable  conditions 
in  this  locality ;  this,  however,  is  only 
a  few  stalks  in  a  field.  Two  to  3  feet 
is  an  average.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

1.  Alsike  clover  is  said  to  be  a 
hybrid  plant.  Whatever  may  be  the 
facts,  no  close  observer  can  examine 
the  plant  carefully  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  cross 
between  two  or  more  varieties  of 
clover.  2.  My  experience  is  limited 
in  the  cultivation  of  Alsike  clover. 
As  far  as  I  have  tried  it,  it  grows 
nearly  as  tall  as  common  red  clover. 
So  far  as  my  neighbor  bee  keepers 
and  myself  liave  tried  it,  it  blooms 
profusely  the  second  season  after 
sowing,  produces  seed,  and  perishes 
like  all  biennial  plants  do.— G.  W. 
Demaree. 


Floating  Pollen  in  Honey. 

Query,  No.  312 — It  is  admitted  that  all 
honey  contains  more  or  less  "  floating  pol- 
len" (so-called)  ;  can  you  give  an  analysis 
that  will  fully  determine  the  proportion  of 
pollen  contained  in  both  spring-gathered 
and  fall-gathered  honey?  If  so,  please  do 
so  ?-G. 

1.  Some  think  so.  My  opinion  is, 
that  it  is  "straining"  at  a  "far- 
fetched "  idea  to  protect  the  "  pollen 
theory."    2.  No.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

I  think  no  one  can  do  this.  It 
varies  not  only  with  different  kinds  of 
honey,   and    I   believe    at   different 


times  with  honey  from  the  same  kind 
of  bloom.— A.  J.  Cook. 

I  cannot;  I  have  never  seen  any 
practical  necessity  for  so  doing,  as  I 
do  not  deem  floating  pollen  a  dis- 
advantage but  an  actual  neccessity, 
if  early  brood-rearing  is  desired  or 
desirable.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

I  cannot  and  do  not  know  who  can, 
but  should  think  almost  any  chemist 
could.  If  all  of  the  honey  in  our 
apiary  was  alike,  I  think  such  analy- 
sis would  give  us  a  grand  cue  as  to 
the  safe  wintering  of  our  bees. — 
James  Heddon. 

That  is  hardly  a  question  for  a  man 
that  makes  his  living  producing 
honey,  but  for  the  ch«mistor  amateur 
who  keeps  2  or  3  colonies,  and  whose 
experiments  are  of  more  value  to  the 
fraternity  than  some  are  willing  to 
admit.— C.  C.  Miller. 

It  is  not  admitted  that  "  all  honey  " 
contains  pollen  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  have  a  practical  bearing  in  an  ordi- 
nary analysis  of  the  article.  Some 
honey  contains  more  pollen  than  other 
honey  does,  for  the  reason  that  more 
of  the  farina  of  the  flowers  is  floating 
in  the  air  at  one  time  than  at  another. 
Microscopically  speaking,  there  is 
pollen  in  every  thing,  and  everywhere 
during  the  summer  months.— G.  W. 
Demakbe. 

Guibourt,  Calloux,  Wurtz  and  other 
popular  chemists  give  the  analysis 
of  honey.  Probably  the  most  reliable 
analysis  is  the  one  made  by  Dr.  J. 
Campbell  Brown,  an  English  chemist. 
His  average  percentage  numbers  are 
as  follows  :  Laevulose,36.45  ;  dextrose, 
36  57  ;  mineral  matter,  .15;  water  ex- 
pelled at  100°  C,  18.5,  and  at  a  much 
higher  temperature,  with  loss,  7.81 ; 
the  wax,  pollen,  and  insoluble  matter 
vary  from  a  trace  to  2.1  per  cent.  The 
amount  of  "  floating  pollen "  in  a 
given  quantity  of  honey  can  be  ascer- 
tained as  a  sediment  by  mixing  the 
honey  with  water  so  as  to  make  it 
very  thin.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

Honey  contains  pollen  that  may  be 
seen  by  a  microscope,  but  it  Is  so 
little  that  practically  it  amounts  to 
nothing.  The  theory  that  "floating 
pollen  "  in  honey  is  ever  a  cause  of 
disease  in  bees, rests  upon  the  feeblest 
kind  of  evidence.  No  two  samples  of 
honey  would  be  apt  to  contain  the 
same  proportion  of  pollen,  whether 
fall  or  spring  gathered,  and  I  cannot 
think  that  if  the  average  was  known 
it  would  be  of  benefit,  aside  from 
curiosity,  to  bee-keepers.  —  G.  L. 
Tinker. 


Taste  and  Odor  of  Honey. 

Query,  No.  313.— My  neighbor  has  been 
in  the  bee-business  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  says  that  his  bees  store  honey  from 
peppermint,  and  that  the  honey  tastes  and 
sraellsof  the  same.  Will  bees  store  honey 
that  will  taste  and  smell  of  the  flowers  from 
which  It  is  gathered  ?— H.  B. 

Yes.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 
Yes,  of  course.— Dadant  &  Son. 
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Yes,  the  aroma  of  flowers  is  con- 
tained in  the  honey  obtained  from 
them.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

I  have  never  tasted  such  honey  ex- 
cept bucliwheat.  Even  this  does  not 
have  the  exact  aroma  of  the  flowers. 

— G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

I  thinli  it  is  so  in  general.  Why  do 
you  not  taste  and  smell  the  honey, 
and   then   you   will     know?— C.     C. 

MiLLEK. 

Yes.  I  think  the  bulk  of  the  honey 
takes  its  flavor  and  aroma  from  the 
flowers  from  which  it  is  gathered. 
These  properties  diminish  with  age.— 
J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

All  honey  contains  the  aroma  of 
the  flowers  "from  which  it  is  gathered; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  strongly 
aromatic  plants  like  the  mints  should 
not  give  their  distinctive  flavor  to  the 
honey  gathered  from  them.— J.  E. 
Pond,  Jr. 

Yes,  some  honey  will  do  so.  I  once 
received  a  sample  of  extracted  honey 
from  the  South  tasting  so  strong  of 
tobacco  that  it  was  supposed  by  the 
owner  to  be  worthless.  I  gave  him  a 
good  customer  of  mine,  who  bought 
3  or  4  barrels  per  year  to  moisten 
tobacco.— James  Heddon. 

I  think  this  matter  needs  investi- 
gating. I  should  look  about  and  see 
if  some  one  had  not  been  careless 
with  the  peppermint  bottle.  We  have 
large  peppermint  plantations  in  Mich- 
igan, and  I  have  never  heard  such  a 
statement  here.  So  far  as  I  know 
fruit-blossom  honey  is  the  only  kind 
that  would  suggest  its  origin  by  its 
flavor.  And  even  in  that  case  one 
would  be  more  sure  to  guess  (V)  cor- 
rectly, if  he  knew  before  guessing.— 
A.  J.  Cook. 

Decidedly  they  will.  But  it  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  state  of  the 
weather  at  the  time  the  honey  is 
gathered.  In  the  rainy  year  of  1882, 
the  common  milk-weed  could  be 
smelt  and  tasted  plainly  in  the  honey, 
so  much  so  that  I  could  not  eat  it. 
Also  the  smart-weed  imparted  its 
smell  and  taste  to  the  honey.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  such  is  not  frequently 
the  case.— G.  W.  Demareb. 


1.  To  the  first  part,  yes,  and  more 
too.  To  the  second  part,  not  if  the 
weather  is  very  hot.  It  will  help  to 
prevent  swarming,  by  making  the 
bees  more  comfortable.  2.  l''es.— 
Dadant  &  Son. 

1.  It  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
entrance  before  raising.  If  too  close 
it  may  hinder  storing  in  very  hot 
weather,  and  favor  swarming.  2.  I 
was  prejudiced  in  favor,  but  a  trial  in 
1885  showed  no  advantages.- C.  C. 
Miller. 

1.  I  do  not  so  raise  them.  An  en- 
trance %xU  inches  I  consider  ample 
room  for  all  the  requirements  of  the 
bees.  2.  I  do  not  use  such,  but  I 
should  judge  that  it  might  help  some. 
— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

If  the  entrance  is  not  large  enough 
it  would  be  a  good  plan.  Shade  and 
ventilation  probably  retard  swarm- 
ing. 2.  I  have  never  used  such  sec- 
tions ;  and  should  not  think  there  was 
any  advantage  in  their  use.— W.  Z. 
Hutchinson. 

I  see  no  objection  to  it ;  neither  do  I 
see  any  great  advantage  in  it  if  the 
hive  is  well  shaded.  It  would  make 
no  difference  in  storing  surplus.  2.  I 
think  there  is  some  advantage  m 
having  openiniis  on  the  side  of  sec- 
tions.—J.  P.  H.  Brown. 


Mom  Bees  liefore  WinterinE. 

Query,  No.  315.— Will  bees  be  as  likely 
to  winter  well  liauled  80  rods,  as  tliey  would 
to  be  picked  right  up  and  carried  a  few  rods 
and  put  into  a  cellar  ?  I  wish  to  take  my 
bees  to  a  neighbor's  cellar.— Pa. 

My  experience  says  yes,— G.  M. 
Doolittle. 

They  will,  if  carefully  handled.— J. 
P.  H.  Brown. 

It  will  make  but  little  difference  if 
you  are  careful.  The  less  you  can 
disturb  them  the  better.— H.  D.  Cut- 
ting. 

If  they  are  not  jarred  in  handling, 
I  think  they  will.  A  light  spring 
wagon  would  answer  nicely.— G.  L. 
Tinker. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they 
should  not,  if  care  is  taken  to  disturb 
them  as  little  as  possible  when  mov- 
ing tiiem.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

I  should  feel  afraid  of  the  hauling, 
although  the  difference  in  cellars 
might  make  up  for  the  damage  in 
hauling.— C.  C.  Miller. 

They  will  winter  best  where  they 
are  least  disturbed  when  put  in,  but 
in  a  good  season  it  may  make  no  dif- 
ference.—Dadant  &  Son. 


Hiye-Yentilation-Side-Oiieii  Sections, 

Query,  No.  314.-1.  Is  it  a  good  plan  to 
raise  the  hive  ;4-iach  from  the  bottom -board 
in  hot  weather  ?  Will  it  make  any  difference 
about  storing  surplus?  How  about  pre- 
venting swarming  V  2.  Is  it  any  advantage 
tohave  openings  at  the  side  of  sections,  so 
that  bees  may  pass  from  one  to  the  other 
without  going  below  or  above  ?— R.  D.  K. 

1.  It  works  well  with  me.  I  have 
done  so  for  a  good  many  years  with 
the  best  of  success.  2.  I  have  not 
used  any  with  side-opening.— H.  D. 
Cutting. 

1.  It  worked  well  in  my  apiary,  and 
makes  no  difference  about  the  sur- 
plus crop,  nor  about  the  swarming,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see.  2. 
Decidedly,  no.— G.  W.  Demaree. 


1.  I  always  desire  to  have  ventila- 
tion enough  to  keep  the  strongest 
colonies  active,  even  in  the  hotest 
weather.  I  do  it  by  large  openings  to 
the  hives.  Improper  ventilation,  I 
think,  might  lead  to  swarming,  and 
certainly  enforces  idleness.  2.  I  have 
never  tried  such  sections.  I  should 
not  suppose  that  they  would  be  any 
better,  though  some  praise  them.— A. 
J.  Cook. 

1.  I  abandoned  the  practice.  It  did 
not  prevent  any  tendency  to  swarm, 
neither  did  it  give  me  more  surplus. 
It  compelled  the  bees  to  guard  the 
hive  from  every  side,  and  both  they 
and  I  prefer  one  side.— James  Hed- 
don. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  ample  ven- 
tilation in  hot  weather.  More  surplus 
will  be  stored  when  ample  ventilation 
is  so  given.  It  may  or  may  not  pre- 
vent swarming.  2.  Sections  should 
have  such  openings  as  will  allow  of 
free  communication  from  one  to 
another,  and  side-openings  are  nec- 
essary for  this  purpose.— J.  E.  Pond, 
Jr. 

1.  Raising  the  hive  from  the  bot- 
tom-board has  little  to  do  with  stor- 
ing surplus  or  swarming.  2.  My  ex- 
perience the  past  season  with  side- 
opening  sections  has  been  such  that  I 
shall  hereafter  use  no  other  kind. 
They  remove  all  objection  to  the  use 
of  separators,  cause  the  sections  to 
be  filled  out  plump  at  the  sides,  and 
when  reversed,  plump  all  around. 
The  corner  and  side  sections  of  the 
case  are  also  completed,  and  ready  to 
take  off  almost  as  soon  as  the  centre 
ones  are.  But  the  facility  in  using 
separators,  the  advantage  to  the  bees, 
and  the  little  propolis  attached  to 
sections  or  separators,  would  amply 
repay  any  one  to  use  side-opening 
sections.— G.  L.  Tinker. 


It  may  make  no  difference,  but  I 
should  prefer  to  have  bees  put  into 
the  cellar  so  quietly  and  carefully 
that  they  would  not  know  they  had 
been  moved.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Bees  may  be  moved  from  place  to 
place  late  in  the  fall  or  in  early  spring 
without  sustaining  any  injury,  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes.— G.  W.  Dem- 
aree. 

Sometimes  such  shaking  up  does 
not  and  cannot  do  any  harm,  and 
again,  with  other  kind  of  stores,  it 
tends  to  engender  bee-diarrhea,  I 
believe,  from  careful  observation.— 
James  Heddon. 

I  think  it  would  be  just  as  well, 
though  I  should  prefer  to  have  them 
have  a  good  flight  after  moving,  be- 
fore they  are  put  into  the  cellar.  I 
have  known  several  times  of  bees 
being  carried  miles  and  put  at  once 
into  a  cellar,  and  yet  winter  well ; 
still  I  should  not  recommend  any  such 
practice.— A.  J.  Cook. 


Moving  Bees  liy  f  apn. 

Query,  No.  316.— 1.  I  want  to  move  30 
colonies  of  bees  75  miles  on  an  ordinary 
farm  wagon  ;  how  must  I  prepare  both 
wagon  and  bees  ?  2.  Are  coil-springs  for 
such  wagons  made?  If  so,  where  can  they 
be  obtained  ?    I  cannot  ship  by  rail.— Texas. 

Give  the  hives  plenty  of  air— venti- 
lation. Use  a  large,  flat  liay-rack, 
and  put  on  about  one-fourth  ot  a 
load  of  hay,  and  then  the  bees  on  top 
of  all,  and  rope  them  on  secure. 
Drive  carefully,  and  no  springs  are 
needed.  Water  them  every  five  hours 
if  they  have  brood  in  the  combs.— 
James  Heddon. 
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Explanatory.— The  flgures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  tne  center  of  the  State  named ; 
5  north  of  the  center;  ?  south;  O*  east; 
♦O  west;  and  this  6  northeast;  Xi  northwest: 
o«  southeast;  and  ?  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


B*op  tlie  American  Bee  Journal. 

Intestinal  Accmulations  of  Bees. 


C.  W.   DAYTON. 


I  have  just  returned  from  a  wander 
down  through  the  accumulation  of 
ideas  presented  on  page  567.  I  found 
(taking  reports  for  truth)  that  while 
Mr.  Heddon  succeeded  in  preparing 
scores  of  colonies  for  winter  without 
any  nitrogenous  food  (pollen),  Mr. 
Doolittle  was  unable  to  prepare  even 
one  colony  for  winter  without  some 
grains  of  pollen  lurking  about  the 
combs.  This  might  indicate  that  Mr. 
Heddon  was  a  smarter  man  than  Mr. 
Doolittle.  But  come  to  think  about 
it  Mr.  Heddon's  combs  were  not 
passed  before  the  microscope  as  were 
Mr.  Doolittle's,  neither  had  the  bees 
the  diarrhea.  On  the  same  page  we 
are  informed  that  the  testimony  of  an 
eye-witness  over-weighs  all  other 
kinds  of  evidence  ;  yet  the  writer  does 
not  inform  us  whether  the  evaporated 
excreta  which  Mr.  Heddon  scraped 
from  the  brood-frames  could  be  so 
testified  to,  as  being  the  excreta  of  a 
diseased  bee  or  a  healthy  one. 

Those  who  have  read  the  bee-papers 
should  recollect  that  the  bees  selected 
by  Prof.  Cook  for  examination  were 
of  the  last  in  the  colonies  to  die,  and 
having  the  most  turgid  abdomens, 
and  were  not  fair  representatives  of 
the  colonies.  The  diarrhetic  accu- 
mulations are  spoken  of  as  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  undigested  pollen- 
grains,  when  the  majority  of  the  cases 
finds  it  to  be  water  with  the  pollen 
afioat,  and  in  proportion  as  to  ten  to 
one. 

We  would  be  led  to  believe  that  a 
mixture  of  sugar  and  water  in  a  fer- 
menting condition  could  not  from  any 
cause  pass  the  stomach  of  the  bee 
and  amount  to  an  excessive  abdominal 
accumulation;  and  a  few  insist  that 
it  would  not  be  diarrhea,  because  it 
would  not  spot  the  snow. 

I  wish  to  be  credited  with  the  idea 
that  the  intestines  of  the  bee  may 
become  loaded  even  to  bursting,  as 
were  those  Prof.  Cook  dissected,  and 
yet  not  bear  a  trace  of  diarrhea,  and  I 
think  my  evidence  that  it  is  a  func- 
tion of  health,  will  stand  against  evi- 
dence that  it  is  diarrhea. 

There  are  amongst  us  those  who 
know  diarrhea  from  healthy  condi- 
tions, and  who   have   seen  diarrhea 


with  and  without  the  presence  of 
pollen,  and  it  is  my  candid  belief  that 
Prof.  Cook  can  obtain  diarrhetical 
bees  for  examination  whose  excreta 
or  combs  do  not  contain  pollen. 

On  page  567  we  read  :  "  Colonies 
wintered  without  nitrogenous  food 
have  not  a  trace  of  diarrhea."  I  ask, 
have  the  colonies  so  wintered  had 
their  combs  subjected  to  careful  tests 
with  the  microscope  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Doolittle's  V  as  the  writer  re- 
peats elsewhere  in  his  article,  that 
there  was  no  pollen  found  in  the 
intestines  of  the  diarrhetic  bees  sent 
to  Prof.  Cook  by  Mr.  Doolittle,  but 
because  there  was  a  trace  of  pollen 
found  on  the  comb  sent  by  Mr.  D.,  it 
(pollen)  must  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  diarrhea.  A  frail  argument.  In 
the  logic  offered  us  we  often  find  a 
grain  of  pollen  comparable  to  the 
particle  of  musk  that  continues  its 
ferfume  for  thousands  of  years.  At 
other  times  the  cells  may  be  half  full 
pollen,  with  some  sugar  syrup  cover- 
ing it,  and  the  colony  is  safe. 

Again,  I  find  on  page  567 :  Bees 
with  no  pollen  do  not  accumulate 
fecal  matter.  Many  apiarists  have 
known  bees  to  contain  accumulations 
of  a  transparent  souring  substance 
that  emitted  the  diarrhetic  odor  and 
caused  the  soiling  of  the  surround- 
ings. I  have  received  bees  through 
the  mail  that  were  fed  entirely  on 
sugar  that  showed  unmistakble  symp- 
toms of  diarrhea,  but  the  evacuations 
were  transparent.  Call  it  fecal  mat- 
ter, or  any  intestinal  accumulation, 
the  effect  is  the  same,  the  disease  is 
the  same,  and  it  is  caused  by  the 
same,  but  different  cases  differ  in  the 
composition  of  the  accumulations. 
An  experience  of  never  having  lost  a 
colony  with  diarrhea  is  a  pretty  small 
experience  to  place  against  one  of 
hundreds  of  colonies  ;  in  fact  I  do  not 
know  as  so  small  an  experience  would 
admit  of  good  judgment  as  to  what  is 
good  evidence  for  or  against  the 
pollen  theory. 

It  is  indeed  strange  that  the  accu- 
mulation may  consist  so  largely  of 
water,  and  the  pollen  folks  cannot 
see  it ;  and  it  is  far  stranger  still  (if 
the  pollen  theory  be  true)  that  a  col- 
ony may  consume  pollen  all  winter 
and  not  have  the  disease  !  Yet  such 
men  as  Prof.  Cook  and  Mr.  Heddon— 
men  who  do  not  have  time  to  go  into 
the  cellar,  more  than  once  or  twice 
during  a  winter  to  observe  the  bees — 
should  view  the  tracks  and  attest  the 
cause  of  the  disease  with  moie  cer- 
tainty than  the  daily  watcher  of  the 
bees.  The  discovery  of  the  true  cause 
of  diarrhea  ought  to  be  worth  a  man's 
whole  time  and  study  for  several 
years.  I  believe  we  are  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  a  colony  with  sugar  stores  is 
not  so  apt  to  have  diarrhea  as  when  it 
has  honey  and  pollen,  and  also  that 
searching  the  excreta  for  the  cause 
should  be  as  fruitless  as  to  search  the 
air  we  breathe  for  the  cause  of  eon- 
sumption. 

Near  the  centre  of  page  567  it  is 
said,  "  Diarrhea  is  due  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  fecal  matter."  The  gen- 
eral understanding  of  the  disease 
verifies  that  it  is  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  accumulation,  as  the    bees  that 


soil  their  hives  most,  and  appear  the 
most  uneasy  are  seldom  the  most  dis- 
tended. Bees  thatconsume  food  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  refuse 
substance  may  accumulate  much  fecal 
matter  in  a  comparatively  dry  state 
and  of  a  solid  nature.  Bees  of  this 
kind,  with  abdomens  ever  so  dis- 
tended, do  not  evacuate  until  they  fly 
in  the  open  air.  If  the  distention  is 
more  than  they  are  able  to  bear  until 
the  flight,  then  they  die  outright. 
When  the  bees  are  badly  afliicted  with 
diarrhea,  they  do  not  even  wait  until 
there  is  an  accumulation,  but  begin 
early  to  befoul  the  hive  or  combs. 

Sometimes  diarrhea  may  set  in  after 
there  is  a  healthy  accumulation  of 
fecal  matter,  in  which  case  the  accu- 
mulation would  not  be  diarrhea,  or 
the  diarrhea  an  accumulation.  If  the 
pollen  folks  are  in  favor  of  calling 
constipation  diarrhea,  I  would  advise 
them  to  embark  and  seek  an  appro- 
priate name  for  the  "  baby,"  and 
leave  the  diarrhea  to  the  rightful  pos- 
sessors. I  think  the  most  of  the 
points  given  may  be  considered  as 
"testimony  of  experience,"  and  there- 
fore I  hope  they  will  secure  the  confi- 
dence of  the  jury. 

Bradford,  (^  Iowa. 


For  the  American  Bee  JonmaL 

Ontario  Bee-KeeBers'  Convention. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  has  hereto- 
fore been  always  held  sometime  dur- 
ing the  Toronto  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion. This  year,  the  President  and 
other  leading  members  being  away  in 
England,  and  the  association  being  in 
a  sort  of  transition  state,  owing  to  its 
having  been  recently  incorporated  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  it  was  thought 
better  to  defer  the  annual  general 
meeting  until  a  later  date.  But,  as 
many  bee-keepers  are  present  at  the 
Toronto  Exhibition,  and  would  be 
disappointed  if  the  association  did 
not  assemble,  it  was  decided  to  meet 
as  usual,  and  occupy  the  time  with 
appropriate  bee-talk.  Accordingly, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  Sept.  14, 1886,  a 
goodly  number  of  bee-keepers  met  in 
the  large  committee-room  of  the  City 
Hall.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr. 
W.  Couse,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President,  Rev. 
W.  F.  Clarke  was  appointed  chairman. 
It  was  voted  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  minutes— also  to  defer 
all  routine  business,  and  proceed  at 
once  to  the  discussion  of  practical 
matters. 

The  chairman  congratulated  the 
association  on  several  felicitous  cir- 
cumstances. The  good  attendance, 
although  several  accustomed  to  take 
a  leading  part,  were  necessarily  ab- 
sent ;  also,  the  excellence  of  the  honey 
show  at  the  Exhibition,  notwith- 
standing the  drain  made  by  35  honey- 
producers  having  sent  the  best  of 
their  product  to  the  Colonial  and 
Indian  Exhibition  now  being  held  in 
London,  England.  Though  we  re- 
gretted the  absence  of  the  President, 
Messrs.     Jones,     Cornell    and    Mc- 
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Knight,  yet  they  were  serving  tlie 
interests  of  the  association  better 
where  they  are,  than  if  they  were 
present  here.  They  were  taking 
charge  of  a  magniflcent  display  of 
Canadian  honey,  which  we  had  every 
reason  to  believe  would  open  the  eyes 
of  John  Bull  to  the  fact,  that  here  in 
this  country  we  can  produce  just  as 
good  honey  as  can  be  gathered  from 
the  flora  of  Old  England.  The  result 
would  he,  without  doubt,  the  opening 
up  of  a  large  and  permanent  market 
for  our  product  in  Britain.  As  in  the 
case  of  Canadian  beef  and  cheese,  so 
in  regard  to  our  honey,  it  had  only  to 
be  known  and  tested  to  secure  for  it 
free  access  to  the  British  market,  and 
a  wide  sale  there. 

Most  of  all,  the  association  was  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  attained 
Government  recognition  and  become 
a  corporate  body.  It  now  takes  its 
place  beside  the  Fruit-Growers'  and 
Dairymens'  Associations,  and  like 
them",  is  henceforward  to  receive  a 
Government  grant.  The  present  year 
$1,000  has  been  given,  and  this  sum 
has  been  appropriated  to  making  a 
show  of  Canadian  honey  in  England. 
Results  would  no  doubt  prove  that 
the  money  was  well  invested.  It  is 
anticipated  that  a  regular  grant  of 
$500  per  annum  will  be  made,  and 
this  sum  wisely  expended,  will  greatly 
aid  in  the  development  of  practical 
bee-keeping. 

The  act  of  incorporation  makes  cer- 
tain requirements,  and  it  might  be 
well  to  consider  what  steps,  if  any, 
should  be  taken  at  this  meeting  to 
conform  thereto.  On  motion,  it  was 
resolved  to  lay  this  matter  over  for 
farther  consideration  until  the  next 
evening.  The  convention  then  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  subject  of  fall 
feeding,  with  a  special  reference  to 
the  question  of  sugar-feeding.  This 
point  was  fully  discussed,  and  proved 
of  sufficient  Interest  to  occupy  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening.  As  the  out- 
come of  the  discussion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  it  is  desirable  to  take 
every  precaution  that  the  bees  have 
sufficient  natural  stores,  and  that  a 
number  of  combs  be  set  aside  to  sup- 
ply any  shortage ;  that,  failing  that 
pure  extracted  honey  be  fed ;  and 
that,  as  the  very  last  resort,  sugar 
syrup  be  fed  for  wintering. 

The  chairman  requested  that  all 
questions  to  be  answered,  and  all 
essays  to  be  presented  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  at  the  opening  of 
next  evening's  session.  The  meeting 
then  adjourned  to  7:30  the  next  even- 
ing, at  the  same  place. 

SECOKD  EVENING. 

The  convention  resumed  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  with  the  acting 
President,  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke  in  the 
chair.  An  essay  from  Mr.  Allen 
Pringle,  of  Selby,  Ont.,  the  Vice- 
President,  was  read.  It  detailed  his 
experience  during  the  present  season, 
from  which  ic  appeared  that  the  yield 
had  been  moderately  good.  Two 
points  of  great  importance  in  the  fall 
and  winter  management  of  bees  were 
urged,  plenty  of  stores,  and  a  young, 
fertile  queen.  The  temperature  which 
most  conduces  to   quiescence  of  the 


bees  is  the  best  temperature,  whether 
it  be  io'\  50°,  or  55".  It  will  range 
somewhere  between  those  figures, 
depending  upon  the  hive  ventilation, 
quilt-protection,  humidity,  etc.  For 
hive  ventilation,  very  free  lower  ven- 
tilation was  recommended, with  warm 
quilts  of  wool  on  top.  On  motion, 
thanks  were  presented  to  Mr.  Pringle 
for  his  interesting  paper. 

A  number  wished  to  know  how  to 
ascertain  if  a  colony  had  a  young, 
fertile  queen.  The  reply  was,  by 
inspecting  the  brood-chamber.  If 
brood  was  found  in  fair  quantity,  it 
might  be  inferred  that  the  queen  was 
all  right. 

ALSIKE  CLOVER. 

The  question  was  asked,  what  were 
the  advantages  of  Alsike  clover  as  a 
honey-plant.  The  President,  by  re- 
quest, replied  briefly  :  Alsike  will 
grow  in  damp,  moist  places  where  the 
other  clovers  die  out.  It  is  a  more 
abundant  source  of  honey  than  white 
clover.  One  of  our  chief  honey-pro- 
ducers this  year  has  no  crop,  and  one 
main  reason  is  the  absence  of  Alsike 
where  formerly  it  was  abundant.  The 
chief  advantage  of  Alsike,  however, 
is  that  it  is  of  great  value  to  the 
farmer  as  a  forage  crop,  as  well  as  to 
the  bee-keeper  for  honey. 

FOUL  BROOD. 

A  Toronto  bee-keeper  complained 
that  foul  brood  was  rife  in  one  or  two 
apiaries  near  him.  He  was  certain  of 
its  presence  in  one,  and  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  prevailed  in 
a  second.  He  thought  steps  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this 
disease.  It  was  also  stated  that  there 
were  some  cases  known  to  exist  in 
Centre  Wellington,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Province.  The  President,  on 
being  asked  to  do  so,  explained  the 
nature,  symptoms,  and  appearance  of 
this  disease.  He  also  urged  the  im- 
portance of  every  possible  precaution 
being  taken  to  suppress  it.  After  a 
full  discussion,  it  was,  on  motion 

Resolved,  That  at  the  next  annual 
meeting,  the  advisability  of  procuring 
legislative  action  for  the  supression 
of  foul  brood  be  considered,  and  that 
this  convention  is  of  the  opinion  that 
active  steps  are  necessary  for  the 
suppression  of  this  disease. 

The  President  stated  that  during 
the  day  he  had  looked  up  the  statute 
incorporating  the  association ;  also 
that  he  had  called  on  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  to  ascertain 
what  action  we  need  to  take  to  bring 
ourselves  into  line  with  the  Act ;  and 
that  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries  he 
found  that  there  were  certain  steps  to 
be  taken,  which  he  proceeded  to 
specify.  After  some  discussion,  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed  : 

Resolved,  That  as  the  Constitution 
of  this  Association  requires  that  the 
time  and  place  of  the  annual  general 
meeting  shall  be  flxed  by  open  vote 
of  the  association,  Toronto,  and  Dec. 
7  and  8,  188fi,  be  selected  as  the  time 
and  place  of  the  annual  general  meet- 
ing for  the  current  year. 

Resolved,  That  the  present  member- 
ship and  official  appointments  hold 
good  until  then. 


Resolved,  That  the  executive  com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  prepare  such 
amendments  to  the  constitutiou  and 
by-laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
form to  the  Act  of  Incorporation. 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Secretary  at 
once  make  the  sworn  return  or  the 
number  of  members  and  paid  sub- 
scriptions required  by  the  Act  of  In- 
corporation. 

After  some  informal  talk  and 
sundry  votes  of  thanks,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  association  do 
now  adjourn  until  Dec.  7, 1886. 

W.  CousE,  Sec. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoarnaL 


Tlie  Yucca  or  Spnisli  Bayonet 


W.  W.  BLISS. 


This  is  one  of  California's  most 
beautiful  wild  flowers.  In  their  wild 
state  they  seldom  attain  the  height  of 
more  than  8  to  12  feet.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1884  one  bloomed  in  Pasadena 
that  attained  the  height  of  25  feet  or 
more.  This  one  was  transplanted 
from  the  mountains  to  an  orange 
orchard  some  8  or  9  years  ago.  The 
shaft  or  flower-stalk  is  the  growth  of 
but  a  few  weeks ;  and  as  it  stood  with 
its  top  completely  covered  with 
creamy-white  flowers,  it  was  a  sight 
that  is  seldom  seen. 

This  species  of  the  yucca  {Tucca 
baccata)  dies  after  it  blooms  ;  it  is 
then  that  it  is  of  special  use  to  th  e 
bee-keeper.  The  broad  heavy  leaves 
that  grow  around  the  stalk  near  the 
ground  are  gathered  and  dried  ;  when 
combed  out,  they  make  a  nice  brush, 
which  is  superior  to  anything  for 
brushing  the  bees  off  the  combs  in 
extracting.  They  are  a  soft  veget- 
able fiber,  from  3  to  4  inches  wide, 
almost  indestructable,  and  never 
known  to  come  loose  in  the  handle ; 
besides,  they  can  be  sold  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  every  one. 

Duarte,  ?  Calif. 


For  me  American  Bae  JournaL 


TliB  Poetry  of  Bee-KeeBinE. 

JAMES  HEDDON. 


The  past  season  has  been  for  me 
the  buisest  of  my  life.  Five  hundred 
colonies  of  bees,  a  business  larger 
than  ever,  students  to  instruct,  a 
large  and  varied  correspondence,  in- 
creased and  interesting  experiments 
and  inventions,  have  all  contributed 
to  over- work,  yet  have  made  life  seem 
of  more  importance,  and  better  worth 
living.  I  offer  the  foregoing  facts  as 
an  excuse  for  my  delay  in  expressing 
my  thoughts  upon  reading  Rev.  W. 
F.  Clarke's  little  poetical  work,  de- 
voted to  our  chosen  pursuit,  and  re- 
cently presented  to  the  public. 

Although  I  had  the  honor  of  read- 
ing it  in  manuscript  and  proof,  it  was 
not  until  this  week  that  I  could  com- 
mand the  time  to  read  it  in  its  com- 
plete, corrected,  book  form.  As  is 
stated  on  the  cover,  the  reading  is 
"  lively,"  "  entertaining,"  "  practical" 
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— aye,  and  more,  it  is  spicy  and  re- 
plete with  wit  and  wisdom.  iJiit  tliis 
IS  not  all ;  Mr.  Clarke's  "  Bird's-Eye 
View  of  Bee-Keeping "  is  not  only 
terse,  plain,  vigorous,  and  pointed, 
but  being  all  in  rhyme,  it  makes  the 
strongest  impression  upon  the  reader 
in  the  fewest  possible  lines.  In  the 
preface  the  author  asks  if  the  poetry 
has  all  gone  out  of  bee-keeping. 
Allow  me  to  answer  that  question  by 
asking  how  poetry  could  desert  a  pur- 
suit so  beautifully  and  closely  con- 
nected with  nature,  that  is 

"In  every  cnarm  supreme! 
Whose  votaries  feast  on  raptures  ever  new. 
O  fur  the  voice  and  Are  of  seraptiine. 
To  sing  the  glories  with  devotion  due  ! 
Blest  be  the  day  I  'scaped  tbe  wrangling  crew, 
From  Pyrrlio's  m;ize.  and  Epicurus'  stv  ; 
And  lield  high  converse  with  the  god-like  few, 
Who  to  th'  enraptured  heart,  and  ear,  and  eye. 
Teach  Beauty.  Virtue.  Truth.  Love  and  Melody." 

Is  there  not  always  as  much  poetry 
in  the  works  of  nature  as  the  ob- 
server is  capable  of  receiving  from  it'i* 
In  other  words,  is  not  the  poetry  in 
the  brain  that  looks  upon  the  scene  V 
Next  to  Held  sports  I  have  found  bee- 
keeping best  calculated  to  arouse  the 
poetic  sentiment  within.  Who  can 
stroll  over  the  tields  during  this 
month,  watching 

"  The  pollen-dusted  bees 

Search  for  the  honey-Jess 
That  linger  in  the  last  flowers  of  September, 

While  plaintive  mourning  doves 

Coo  sadly  to  their  loves. 
Of  the  dead  summer  they  so  well  remember," 

without  a  heartfelt  gladness  that  the 
poetic  sentiment  is  in  the  world,  and 
that  he  has  received  a  share. 

Mr.  Clarke  has  well  claimed  that  in 
apiultural  literature  there  is  room,yes, 
a  demand  for  thoughts  delivered  in 
rhyme,  for  is  it  not  true  that 

•'  Sages  and  chiefs  long  since  had  birth, 

Ere  Caesar  was,  or  Newton  naaied  ; 

These  raided  new  Empires  o'er  the  earth, 

And  those,  new  Heavens  and  systems  framed  : 

Vain  was  the  chiefs,  the  sages'  pride  ! 

They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died. 

In  vain  they  schemed,  in  vain  they  bled  ! 

They  had  no  poet,  and  are  dead  !" 

I  consider  the  book  uncommonly 
instructive  and  correct  in  its  teach- 
ings, considering  its  brevity  and  that 
It  is  written  for  beginners. 

Without  attempting  to  eulogize  all 
of  the  many  well-put  assertions  that  I 
consider  correct,  nor  criticize  the  few 
that  do  not  agree  with  my  experience, 
I  will  not  pass  without  merely  men- 
tioning my  pleasure  at  noting  Mr. 
Clarke's  truisms,  wherein  he  states 
that  beginners  should  seek  a  loca- 
tion clear  of  other  bees;  should 
not  expect  to  get  rich  in  a  minute; 
and  should  not  urge  every  one  to  em- 
bark in  bee-keeping.  I  endorse  what 
he  says  about  the  treatment  of  angry 
bees,  and  scores  of  other  things  too 
numerou.s  to  mention  here. 

I  cannot  agree  with  him  about  the 
ntne.ss  of  bee-keeping  for  ladies  ;  I 
fear  his  great  gallantry  has  led  him 
astray.  We  do  not  agree  on  hiberna- 
tion yet,  and  I  think  few  will  agree 
with  his  statement  (on  page  15  of  his 
book)  tliat  hybrid  bees  show  greater 
tendency  to  swarm  than  pure  Italians. 
The  German  bees,  from  whence  came 
the  cross,  are,  I  believe,  conceeded  to 
be  tlie  most  non-swarming  race. 

I  cannot  agree  with  him  on  page  20, 
that  any  honey-producer  should  wear 
gloves  of  any  kind.  I  believe  such 
would  be  left  far  behind  in  the  race. 


I  know  of  no  more  appropriate  place 
to  apply  the  old  adage,  that  "  Cats 
with  gloves  on  catch  no  mice."  I 
would  hardly  want  queens  reared  in 
the  manner  mentioned  on  page  29 ; 
yet  this  may  be  only  a  matter  of 
prejudice.  We  all  know  that  Mr. 
Clarke 

"  Sometimes  raises  scruples  dark  and  nice, 
And  after,  solves  'em  in  a  trice  : 
Like  one  who  purposely  had  •  catched' 
The  itch,  in  order  to  be  scratched." 

On  page  10  he  speaks  about  arbi- 
tary  prohibition  of  persons  keeping  a 
few  bees,  as  though  this  prohibition 
was  of  man's  rather  than  nature's 
law.  That  the  specialist  can  produce 
honey  at  a  price  that  the  dabbler  can- 
not, is  a  law  of  nature  that  no  one  can 
change. 

Taken  all  in  all,  looked  at  from  my 
stand-point,  I  dnd,  as  compared  with 
other  books,  very  little  to  criticize  as 
compared  with  the  much  to  com- 
mend. I  have  placed  the  little  work 
in  my  apicultural  library,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  pride  and  satisfaction,  and  it  is 
with  perfect  assurance  that  I  say  that 
it  is  worth  many  times  more  than  the 
2-5  cents  asked  for  it,  to  any  bee- 
keeper, as  well  as  to  many  that  never 
expect  to  keep  a  bee. 

"  Call  it  not  vain— they  do  not  err 
Who  say  that  when  the  Poet  dies. 
Mute  Nature  mourns  her  whisperer. 
And  celebrates  bis  obsequies." 

And  now  in  closing  this  hasty  re- 
view of  another  valuable  addition  to 
apicultural  literature,  I  think  1  am 
warranted  in  saying,  in  behalf  of  our 
fraternity,  that 

We  can  but  think,  our  faithful  friend. 
The  end 

Of  life  will  find  you  leal.unweary 
Of  tested  bonds  that  naught  can  rend, 

And  e'en  if  years  be  sad  and  dreary. 
Our  plighted  friendship  will  extend  ! 

Dowagiac,  ?  Mich. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Foul  Brood— A  Real  Bee-Malaily, 


T.  F.  BINGHAM. 


That  "  moss  covered "  saying, 
"Nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  may 
now  with  aesthetic  propriety  be  laid 
on  the  dusty  shelf  of  the  past.  The 
disease  may  have  been  an  old  one, 
though  Prof.  Cook  intimates  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  Aristotle 
knew  anything  about  it.  To  us  it  is 
not  of  importance  whether  Aristotle 
recognized  the  odor  of  the  decaying 
larvse  or  undigested  pollen  as  symp- 
toms of  disease  of  specitic  types. 

On  page  584  is  a  concise  and  care- 
ful description  of  the  process  of  cure 
and  presumed  prevention  of  foul 
brood;  the  condition  and  phases  of 
the  much  dreaded  disorder,  as  it  ex- 
isted in  the  apiaries  treated  by  the 
process  described. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  while  all  the 
older  writers  on  bee-diseases  have  re- 
garded foul  brood  as  its  name  im- 
plies, viz  :  a  disease  of  the  brood,  and 
not  of  the  older  and  mature  bees ; 
while  the  article  above  referred  to 
avers  that  "  bees  crawled  out  of  the 
hives  to  die  by  tens  of  thousands — 
effect  of  treatment  apparent  in  one 
day."    There   can   be   no  misunder- 


standing that  sentence.  The  disease 
killed  the  old  bees,  and  the  dope  cured 
the  old  bees  the  same  day. 

It  is  of  importance  to  bee-keepers 
that  we  have  just  such  descriptions 
of  an  malady  which  may  even  in  a 
single  apiary  occur.  Theories  admit 
of  discussion,  and  frequently  do  much 
to  fill  bee-papers  with  debatable  mat- 
ter, but  facts  clearly  set  forth,  as  are 
those  of  Mr.  McLain,  shed  light  in 
dark  places. 

Foul  brood,  or  the  dying  of  par- 
tially mature  bees  in  their  cells, 
appears  to  be  a  very  common  occur- 
rence in  apiaries,  and  it  seems  also  to 
be  of  such  a  nature,  either  from  its 
character  or  from  the  influence  of 
what  has  been  written  about  it  upon 
the  nervous  systems  of  various  bee- 
keepers and  writers  of  bee-literature, 
that  either  from  its  real  enmity  to 
bee-culture,  or  the  superstition  with 
which  it  has  been  regarded,  that  it  is 
a  real  malady,  and  one  of  great 
moment. 

While  Mr.  McLain's  experience 
may  have  inadvertantly  cast  a  florid 
hue  over  the  dreaded— but  as  now 
appears  not  well  named  disorder— we 
shall  all  welcome  as  new  and  sub- 
stantiative  the  facts  he  has  so  clearly 
given,  demonstrating  that  combs  and 
hives  have  been  renovated  in  an  easily 
practicable  manner.  While  the  fact 
seems  so  plausible,  it  behooves  every 
bee-keeper  to  remember  that  "  eternal 
vigilence  is  the  price"  of  success  as 
well  as  liberty,  and  that  too  much 
care  cannot  be  given  that  diseased 
brood  does  not  spend  in  his  own 
apiary  and  to  those  around  him. 

Abronia,  ?  Mich. 


For  the  Amertcan  Beo  JoumaL 


Is  Pollen  Necessary  for  Bees  in  Winter? 


SAMUEL  CUSHMAN. 


It  would  be  hard  to  better  the  re- 
marks made  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke 
(page  810  of  Vol.  21  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bee  Journal),  in  regard 
to  Prof.  Cook's  essay  on  the  "  Pollen 
Theory,"  read  at  the  Detroit  Conven- 
tion. They  were,  that  "  Tbe  pollen 
theory  had  got  its  quietus  from  Prof. 
Cook.  He  has  memtioned  that  bees 
cannot  breed  without  taking  nitro- 
genous food.  If  they  take  that  food 
it  must  be  digested  and  the  feces  ex- 
creted. Well,  Mr.  Barber  and  Mr. 
Hall  have  proved  that  bees  breed 
largely,  i.  e.,  work  hard,  and  there- 
fore rnust  eat  and  digest  strong  food. 
The  inference  is  plain.  The  bees  if 
they  excrete  do  it  in  dry  feces.  They 
must  excrete  ;  that  is  clear;  therefore, 
there  is  no  danger  in  having  pollen  in 
the  hive.  On  the  contrary  it  is  nec- 
essary." 

The  Professor's  essay  (page  25  of 
the  Bee  Journal  for  1886)  is  one  of 
the  best  articles  against  the  theory 
that  I  have  seen,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  bee-keepers  'O'ho  read  it  must 
realize  (in  spite  of  the  Professor's  con- 
clusions) what  a  serious  matter  it 
would  be  to  deprive  the  bees  of  their 
pollen.  The  fact  that  the  bees  which 
were  deprived  of  pollen  died  without 
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showing  that  kind  of  diarrhea  does 
not  prove  that  bees  winter  better 
without  it.  It  only  shows  that  bees 
dying  without  it  in  their  liive  did  not 
have  any  in  their  excreta  or  intes- 
tines. I  fail  to  see  anything  favor- 
able to  the  theory  in  this.  Why  did 
they  not  live  V  It  they  died  without 
pollen,  how  much  better  off  were 
they  than  if  they  had  it,  and  had 
died  showing  diarrhea.  It  would 
look  as  though  they  were  killed  by 
cold  in  each  case.  Cold  caused  such 
a  depression  of  function  that  food 
eaten  was  not  digested,  or  possibly 
caused  such  excessive  exertion  to 
keep  warm  as  to  prevent  digestion, 
result  death  from  lack  of  nutrition. 
Suppose  the  bees  both  with  and  with- 
out pollen,  had  not  been  exposed 
long  enough  to  |kill  them ;  warm 
weather  gave  them  a  let  up  for  sev- 
eral days,  they  were  exhausted  (in 
each  case)  from  exertion  and  lack  of 
nutrition.  Which  colonies  have  the 
best  chance  to  repair  the  waste  of 
nerve  and  muscle,  those  with  pollen 
or  those  without  V 

Those  without  have  only  the  supply 
contained  in  their  bodies,  whicii  has 
been  largely  drawn  upon ;  they  will 
have  to  wait  until  spring,  if  they  live 
until  then,  before  tliey  can  get  ma- 
terials for  repair,  while  the  others  can 
supply  their  needs  at  once.  You  may 
say,  if  they  were  not  exposed  to  such 
excessive  cold,  they  would  not  need 
repairs,  neither  would  they  have 
diarrhea,  or  eat  more  pollen  than  they 
could  digest.  We  are  shown  that 
pollen  does  no  harm,  If  the  tempera- 
ture is  right,  and  that  quantities  of 
brood  are  reared  before  their  spring 
flight. 

Animals  that  hibernate  store  their 
carbonaceous  or  heat-giving,  as  well 
as  the  nitrogenous  elements  in  their 
bodie3,enough  to  last  all  winter.  Bees 
store  both  in  combs,  and  have  we  any 
more  reason  to  think  that  they  have 
in  their  bodies  a  sufficient  supply  for 
winter  of  one  and  not  the  other  of 
these  elements. 

Man  or  animals  require  for  food 
carbon,  nitrogen  and  mineral  salts  in 
certain  proportions.  Different  sea- 
sons and  circumstances  require  dif- 
ferent proportions,  but  neither  of 
these  elements  should  be  entirely 
lacking.  I  do  not  doubt  that  under 
certain  very  favorable  conditions  bees 
may  be  brought  through  the  winter 
alive  with  absolutely  no  pollen,  but  in 
my  opinion,  with  the  same  conditions, 
they  would  be  much  better  off  with  it. 

Possibly  there  may  be  times  and 
locations  when  a  hive  might  contain 
too  much  pollen,  not  giving  enough 
honey  room  in  some  combs,  and  if 
cold  conflned  the  cluster  to  these 
combs,  the  result  would  be  disas- 
terous ;  but  in  such  a  case,  with 
enough  honey  in  the  hive  to  support 
them,  and  with  proper  temperature 
maintained,  no  trouble  would  occur. 
Bees  will  not  eat  it  to  harm  them 
unless  in  an  unnatural  condition. 
Shall  we  not  regulate  the  tempera- 
ture instead  of  depriving  them  of  a 
necessary  food,  because  they  eat  ex- 
cessively of  that  food  when  in  an  un- 
natural condition  from  lowered  tem- 


perature. Then  when  they  choose  to 
rear  brood  they  have  the  means  to 
do  so. 

Although  this  theory  has  been  ad- 
vocated and  supported  by  a  few  such 
prominent  apiarists  and  writers  as 
Prof.  Cook,  Prof.  Ilasbrouk,  James 
Ileddon  and  others,  it  does  not  seem 
to  meet  with  favor  from  the  majority 
of  bee-keepers.  Our  heaviest  and 
most  successful  producers  continue  to 
leave  a  liberal  supply  of  pollen  in  the 
hives  for  winter. 

In  the  Professor's  essay  we  are  told 
that  nitrogen  may  be  changed  or 
transformed  into  fat.  Does  he  mean 
to  tell  us  that  by  a  vital  process  nitro- 
gen may  be  chemically  changed  in  the 
body  into  f at  V  He  gives  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  heart  as  an  example. 
1  have  always  supposed  that  in  this 
case  the  nitrogen  was  replaced  by  fat, 
that  the  muscle  was  wasted  by  use 
and  slow  oxidization,  and  through 
faulty  nutrition  was  not  removed,  but 
fat  being  abundant  in  the  blood,  was 
deposited  instead  of  the  proper  ma- 
terial. Here  is  another  chance  for 
our  medical  readers  to  enlighten  us, 
and  I  hope  they  will. 

Prof.  Cook  has  rectified  the  impres- 
sion given  as  to  the  amount  of  air 
required  by  bees,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
yet  be  informed  that  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  remove  the  pollen  from  the 
hives,  that  everything  considered  bees 
stand  a  better  chance  with  than  with- 
out it,  that  fermented  or  thin  honey 
may  also  cause  diarrhea,  that  a  low 
temperature  is  harmful,  pollen  or  no 
pollen,  that  the  point  to  be  considered 
is  temperature  and  pure  air,  and  how 
to  keep  it  right. 

Whether  Mr.  Ileddon  has  been  of 
benefit  or  not  to  our  industry  in  advo- 
cating this  theory,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  but  that  he  has  done 
great  good  and  deserves  much  credit 
for  perfecting  and  so  strikingly  bring- 
ing to  our  notice  an  improved  system 
of  hive  manipulation,  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  all  progressive  bee-keepers 
must  appreciate.  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  reversing  or  inverting  feature,  but 
to  the  interchanging  of  shallow  brood- 
frames  in  cases,  and  the  manipula- 
tion of  cases  instead  of  frames. 

Pawtucket,5  E.  I. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 

Bees  aDflHoDcy  at  MicMpi  State  Fair, 


H.  D.  CUTTING. 


The  Michigan  State  Fair  opened  on 
Sept.  13,  with  ten  exhibitors  in  the 
bee  and  honey  department.  A.  D.  D. 
Wood,  of  Rives  Junction,  had  a  large 
exhibit  of  one-piece  sections,  comb- 
foundation  mills,  honey-extractor, 
comb  fo  undation,  extracted  honey  in 
tin  pails,  2  colonies,  and  several  other 
articles.  W.  D.  Higdon,  of  Jackson, 
exhibited  several  cases  of  comb 
honey,  2  colonies,  beeswax,  smokers, 
honey-knife,  queen-cages,  and  a  case 
of  bee-literature.  O.  A.  Quick,  of 
Leonia,  showed  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  implements,  case  of  sections, 
etc. 


Mr.  Shelby,  of  Jackson,  exhibited 
10  pounds  of  extra  fine  beeswax  ;  W. 
D.  Super,  of  Jackson,  a  section -case  ; 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson  and  brother  Elmer, 
a  large  lot  of  comb  honey  in  shipping- 
cases  (14  sections  to  the  case),  ex- 
tracted honey  in  Muth  jars,  honey- 
bearing  plants  mounted  (about  80  in 
all),  several  different  hives,  honey- 
extractor,  a  good  line  of  implements, 
8  colonies  of  bees,  case  of  bee-litera- 
ture, beeswax,  etc. 

The  writer  exhibited  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey,  a  large  collection  of 
implements  consisting  of  226  differ- 
ent articles,  3  colonies  of  bees,  case 
of  bee-literature,  foundation  mills, 
extractors,  honey-beariiig  plants  (170 
in  number),  bees-wax,  sections,  foun- 
dation, bee-hives,  smokers, knives,etc. 

The  Agricultural  College  exhibit, 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Gillette,  consisted  of 
a  large  aud  very  fine  collection  of 
honey-bearing  plants,  samples  of  the 
different  varieties  of  honey,  and  a 
colony  of  bees.  Prof.  Cook  "  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  "  when  he  sent  his 
able  assistant,  Mr.  Gillette,  to  repre- 
sent the  College  in  this  department. 
Every  day  at  2  p.m.  Mr.  Gillette 
placed  a  bee-tent  over  the  colony  of 
bees,  opened  the  hive  and  showed  to 
the  large  crowd  of  visitors  "  just  how 
to  do  it."  His  lecture  was  very  in- 
structive and  intertaining.  Mr.  Gil- 
lette will  long  be  remembered  for  his 
gentlemanly  courtesy  by  the  many 
visitors  and  exhibitors. 

Miss  Anna  Cutting  showed  a  case 
of  comb  honey.  Two  ladies  exhibited 
honey-plants  in  bloom,  tut  I  cannot 
recall  their  names  ;  also  one  exhibit 
of  a  case  of  comb  honey. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Mason,  of  Wagon  Works, 
Ohio,  presided  as  judge  of  the  exhibit, 
with  his  usual  good  nature.  He 
brought  and  placed  on  exhibition  a 
piece  of  granulated  honey  10x10x12 
inches,  as  white  as  coffee  C  sugar, 
hard  and  dry.  It  was  admired  by 
many  visitors.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  Fair  one  exhibitor  sold  over  100 
packages  of  extracted  honey,  and  to  a 
careful  observer  you  could  see  that 
the  greater  portion  went  to  persons 
that  were  not  accustomed  to  eating 
honey.  This  is  one  of  the  best  places 
to  make  consumers  of  honey,  if  you 
give  them  a  first-class  article.  We 
find  many  persons  prejudiced  against 
extracted  honey,  but  when  they  per- 
sist in  calling  it  "  strained  "  honey 
do  not  appear  vexed,  but  explain  to 
them  that  it  is  not  strained,  but  ex- 
tracted honey,  and  show  them  just 
how  it  was  done,  and  in  this  way  you 
help  to  educate  the  masses  in  the  use 
of  nature's  purest  sweet— honey. 

We  missed  Mr.  R.  L.  Taylor  as  an 
exhibitor  this  year,  but  he  came  and 
made  a  two  days'  visit.  The  State 
Agricultural  Society  are  well  pleased 
with  our  efforts  to  make  a  success  of 
this  department.  The  premium  list 
is  large  ($300),  and  now  all  we  want  is 
more  exhibitors.  We  should  have  at 
least  twenty  every  year.  The  greater 
the  exhibits  the  more  interest  will  be 
taken.  Several  that  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  making  exhibits  have  prom- 
ised to  be  on  hand  next  year  and 
make  it  interesting. 

Clinton,<x  Mich. 
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Nortti  American  Bee-Keepers'  Society. 


FRAXK  L.  DOUGHERTY. 


The  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  So- 
ciety will  hold  its  17th  auiuial  convention 
Oct.  12,  13  and  14,  1SS6,  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  The  meetinfr  will  be  held  in 
Ptofflin's  Music  Hall,  82  and  84  North 
Peuusylvauia  Street,  one  of  tlie  most 
pleasantly  situated  halls  in  the  city, 
having  good  ventilation  and  plenty  of 
light.  The  Society  head-quarters  will  be 
ai  the  Occidental  Hotel,  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  Illinois  Streets.  The  regular 
rates  of  this  hotel  are  $3  per  day  ;  special 
rates  for  those  in  attendance  at  the  con- 
vention, $1.50  per  day. 

The  Northwestern  Bee- Keepers'  Society, 
the  Indiana  State  Society,  the  Eastern 
Indiana,  with  various  county  and  joint 
societies  will  meet  in  union  with  the 
North  American,  making  it  one  of  the 
most  important  meetings  of  bee-keepers 
ever  held  in  the  country. 

Every  thing  possible  will  be  done  to 
make  the  meeting  pleasant  and  entertain- 
ing. An  earnest,  cordial  invitation  is  ex- 
tended.   Following  is  the  programme  : 

FIRST  DAT— TUESDAY. 

Forenoon  Session,  10  a.m.— Convention 
called  to  order.  Address  of  welcome,  by 
Gov.  I.  P.  Gray;  "Response  "by  the 
President,  H.  D.  Cutting;  "Welcome  to 
the  City,"  by  Mayor  Caleb  S.  Denny; 
"Thanks,"  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  President  of 
the  Northwestern  Society.  Calling  the 
roll  of  members  of  last  year.  Payment  of 
annual  dues.  Reception  of  new  members 
and  distribution  of  badges ;  reports  of  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer.    Announcements. 

Afternoon  Session,  3  p.m.,  Special  Busi- 
ness.—Annual  address  of  the  President; 
"Bee-Studies,"  Prot.  A.  J.Cook,  Agricul- 
tural College,  Mich.;  "Apicultnral  Jour- 
nalism," John  Aspinwall,  Barrytown,  N. 
T.;  "Bee-Literature,"  Thomas  G.  New- 
man, Chicago,  Ills.;  "The  Coming  Bee— 
What  encouragement  have  we  to  work  for 
its  advent  ?"  R.  L.  Taylor,  Lapeer.  Mich. 
Subject  for  discussion,  has  "  Apis  Ameri- 
cana" been  reached? 

Evening  Session,  7:30  p.m.— Announce- 
ments. Miscellaneous  business.  Discus- 
sion of  questions  that  may  have  accumu- 
lated during  the  day. 

SECOND  DAY'- WEDNESDAY. 

Morning  Session,  9  a.m.— Announce- 
ments. Communication.  Call  of  the 
Northwestern  Society  to  elect  officers. 
Election  of  officers  of  the  Indiana  State 
Society.  Call  to  order.  "  Rendering  Comb 
into  Beeswax,"  C.  P.  Dadant,  Hamilton, 
Ills. :  "  Foul  Brood,"  A.  J.  King,  New 
York.  "North  American  Bee-Keepers' 
Society — Past,  Present  and  Future,"  Rev. 
W.  F.  Clarke,  Guelph,  Ont.  Selection  of 
place  for  liolding  meeting  in  1887.  Elec- 
tion of  officers. 

Afternoon  Session,  3  p.m. — Announce- 
ments. Miscellaneous  business.  "Bee- 
Keeping  and  Apiculture,"  Prof.  N.W.  Mc- 
Lain,  U.  S.  Apicultnral  Station,  Aurora, 
Ills.;  "Feeding  Bees  for  Winter,"  Jas. 
McNeill.  Hudson,  N.  V.;  "Wintering 
Bees,"  Dr.  J.  B.  Mason,  Wagon  Works, 
Ohio;  ".Solid  Truths  relative  to  tlie  Ap- 
icultural  Interests  of  the  east  coast  of  Vo- 
lusia county,  Florida,"  by  John  Detwiler, 
NewSmyrna,Fla.  Subjects  for  discussion, 
"Isthe'nseof  Foundation  Necessary  in 
Modern  Bee  Culture  ?"  "Are  Perforated 
Honey-Boards  a  Success  ?"  Unassigned 
essays. 

Evening  Session,  7:30  p.m.— Announce- 
ments. Miscellaneous  business.  Discus- 
sion of  questions  in  question-box.  Social 
communications. 

THIRD  D.W — THirRSDAY. 

Morning  Session,  9  a.m.— Announce- 
ments.    Miscellaneous    business.     Com- 


munications. "  The  National  Bee-Keepers' 
Union,"  bv  Thomas  G.  Newman,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  "A  Talk  on  Hives,"  by  James 
Heddon,  Dowagiac,  Mich.;  "Reversible 
Hives  and  Frames,"  J.  E.  Pond,  Jr.,  Fox- 
boro,  Mass.;  "Dnmes  and  Drone  Comb," 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Rogersville,  Mich.; 
Reports  of  Vice-Presidents;  "  Progress  of 
Bee-Keeping  in  Indiana,"  Jonas  SchoU, 
Lyons  Station,  Ind.  "The Future  of  Bee- 
Culture,"  G.  W.  Demaree,  Christiansburg, 
Kentucky. 

Afternoon  Session,  2  p.m.— Announce- 
ments. Miscellaneous  business.  Expla- 
nation of  various  articles  on  exhibition. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Local  Convention  Directory. 


Oct.  6,  ■ 


Time  and  place  of  Meeting. 

-Kentucky  State,  at  Frankfort,  Ky. 
Jno.  T.  Connley.  Sec,  Napoleon,  Ky. 

Oct.  7.— Wis.  Lake  Shore  Center,  at  Kiel.  Wis. 

Ferd  Zaatrow,  Sec.  Millhome,  Wis. 

Oct.  12— 14.— North  American,  at  Indianapolis.Ind. 
F.  li.  Doutsherty,  Sec,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Oct.  16.— Shebovean  Co.,  at  SheboyRan  Falls.Wls. 
Mrs.  H.  Hills,  Sec,  Sheboyiian  Falls.  Wis. 

Oct.  16.— Western  Iowa,  at  stuart,  Iowa. 

J.  B,  Pryor.  Sec. 

Oct.  19.— Central  Mich.,  at  Lansing,  Mich. 

J.  Asbworth,  Pres. 

Oct.  19,  20.— Illinois  Central,  atMt.  Sterling,  Ills. 
J.  M.  HambaUKh.  Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 

Oct.  21.— Southern  Illinois,  at  Benton,  Ills. 

F.  H.  Kennedy,  Sec,  Duquoin,  Ills. 

Oct.  27-29.— Western,  at  Kansas  rity.  Mo. 

P.  Baldwin,  Sec,  Independence,  Mo. 

Dec.  1,  2.— Michigan  State,  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec,  Clinton,  Mich. 

|»~  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetlnga.— Ed. 


destroyed  by  a  few  that  have  been 
trying  to  keep  bees  here  within  the 
last   four   years.     Our   County  Fair 
was  held  last  week,  and  was  a  suc- 
cess.   The  display  of  bees,  bee-hives, 
and  honey  was  good,  and  admired  by 
crowds  of  people.    I  succeded  in  win- 
ning all  the  first  premiums  on  bees, 
bee-hives  and  combs,  and  extracted 
honey,  and  I  am  well  satisfied  for  the 
time  and  trouble  taken.    I  think  it  an 
excellent  way  to  advertise.    In  regard 
to  using  plain  sheets  of  wax  in  Dee- 
hives,  I  consider  it  a  foolish  practice. 
I  have  kept  bees  for  1.5   years,  and 
have    made   many  experiments,  and 
know   positively    that    bees    do   not 
build  drone  comb  on  worker  founda- 
tion ;  neither  do  they  in  any  instance 
change  worker  comb  to  drone  comb, 
or  vice  versa.    So  if  Mr.    J.  F.  Hays 
will  experiment  again  he  will  find  his 
mistake.    Old  or  inferior  queens  or 
laying   workers   lay  eggs  in  worker 
combs,  and  these  eggs  hatch  drones, 
but  the  size  of  the  base  of  the  cell  is 
always   the     same,    and     cannot  be 
changed.     Xo  system  has  yet  been 
found  to  guarantee  all-worker  comb 
every   time   without  the  use  of  full 
sheets  of  foundation  ;  and  in  my  opin- 
ion, if  it  does  not   pay   to  use  full 
sheets  of  foundation,  it  does  not  pay 
to  keep  bees.    Bees  will  go  into  win- 
ter quarters  in    good   condition  this 
year,  but  the  fall  crop  of  honey  will 
be  very  light,  as  not  any  surplus  has 
been  stored  yet,  and  we  can  now  ex- 
pect frost  on  any  night. 


Bees  Carrying  in  Honey  and  Pol- 
len.—J.  W.  Sanders,  LeGrand,OIowa, 
on  Sept.  23, 1886,  writes  : 

Our  great  drouth  is  over,  and  the 
pastures  and  roadsides  have  changed 
from  a  dark  brown  to  a  bright  green, 
which  makes  it  look  as  though  spring 
had  just  set  in.  The  thermometer, 
yesterday,  indicated  92°  in  the  shade, 
and  to-day  it  is  near  90°.  Bees  seem 
to  be  on  a  boom,  and  are  carrying  in 
both  honey  and  pollen.  We  have  had 
no  frost  yet  to  hurt  the  fall  flowers. 
The  white  clover  begins  to  look  as 
though  it  was  getting  ready  for 
another  bloom ;  some  heads  already 
appearing.  Cool  weather  may  soon 
put  a  check  to  its  rapid  growth. 
There  is  but  little  fall  honey  yet. 


Plain  Sheets  of  Wax,  etc.— J.  C4. 
Norton,  Macomb,*o  Ills.,  on  Sept.  1.5, 
1886,  writes : 

The  season  of  1886  has  about  closed, 
and  I  can  say  that  it  has  been  a  very 
good  one  for  honey.  I  have  disposed 
of  nearly  all  my  crop  at  10  cents  a 
pound  on  cars  here,  12%  cents  being 
the  highest  price  at  retail  that  can  be 
obtained,  as   our   market    has-  been 


No  Basswood  Honey.— Will  B. 
Robinson,  Upper  Jay,d  N.  Y.,  on 
Sept.  13,  1886,  writes  : 

Basswood  was  an  entire  failure  in 
this  section,  but  I  obtained  275  pounds 
of  comb  honey  from  8  colonies,  spring 
count.  I  purchased  an  Italian  queen, 
which  I  successfully  introduced  on 
Sept.  1.  I  opened  the  hive  a  few  days 
later,  and  saw  plenty  of  eggs  and 
larvaj.  This  is  my  first  attempt  at 
introducing  queens.  I  also  built  up  a 
colony  with  the  black  queen.  In  in- 
tend to  Italianize  my  apiary  in  the 
spring.  I  think  that  I  owe  to  the 
Bee  Journal  all  I  know  about  bees. 


Report.  —  Preston  Taylor,  Rood- 
house,+o  Ills.,  on  Sept.  9, 1886,  says  : 

I  began  in  the  spring  with  U  colo- 
nies, increased  them  to  33,  and  have 
extracted  1,900  pounds  of  honey.  My 
loees  seem  to  be  in  good  condition  at 
the  present  time. 


Italianizing  Colonies-— J.L.Dewey, 

Sealy,ON  Texas,  writes : 

The  following  is  my  plan  of  finding 
the  native  qlieen.  for  the  purpose  of 
Italianizing,  and  would  like  any  sug- 
gestions if  it  can  be  improved  upon  to 
expedite  matters  :  I  first  prepare  a 
new  hive  with  comb  foundation,  and 
an  Italian  queen  caged  within.  Re- 
move the  old  hive  and  bees,  placing 
the  prepared  new  hive  on  the  old 
stand.  I  then  drive  all,  queen  among 
them,  into  a  swarming-box  with  a 
slide  door  on  ©ne  side  and  perforated 
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zinc  on  tbe  other  side,  darkened  with 
a  sheet  of  plcain  zinc,  to  remove  at 
pleasure.  After  all  are  in  1  slide  out 
the  sheet  of  plain  zinc,  and  a  few 
puffs  of  smoke  make  the  bees  set  out 
of  the  hivingbox  with  a  rush,  and  fly 
back  to  their  supposed  old  liome,  to 
find  a  new  ontiit  for  house-keeping, 
and  a  well-charged  feeder,  at  their 
pleasure ;  and  all  go  to  work  as  if 
there  had  been  no  change.  Poor  Mrs. 
Kative  Queen  is  found  in  the  box 
alone,  and  no  hunting.  Who  will  im- 
prove on  my  plan  y 


Manilla  Paper  for  Hives.— Albert 
Neuraan,  Rolla.0  Mo.,  writes  : 

I  am  making  a  double- walled  bee- 
hive out  of  manilla  paper.  This  I 
think  will  prove  to  he  a  flrst-class 
hive  in  every  respect ;  a  perfect  non- 
conductor, stroug,  cheap,  and  a  com- 
plete double-story  hive,  and  only 
weighs  40  pounds.  The  material  con- 
sists of  6  feet  of  J^-inch  lumber,  in  2- 
inch  wide  strips  ;  oO  plaster  laths,  32 
feet  of  manilla  paper  for  inside  and 
outside  walls,  about  3  cents  worth  of 
^-inch  wire  nails,  24  2-inch  nails,  and 
1  pint  of  paint,  for  a  two-story  hive ; 
10  frames  in  the  brood-chamber  12J^x 
12}4  inches,  outside  measure.  I  would 
not  have  said  anything  about  this 
hive  until  I  had  wintered  my  bees  in 
it,  but  I  did  not  wish  any  one  to  get 
hold  of  it  and  have  it  patented,  for  I 
desire  this  hive,  if  it  proves  to  be  as 
good  as  I  think  it  will  be,  to  be  the 
property  of  the  bee-keepers  of  this 
country.  In  the  future  I  will  describe 
how  I  make  my  skeleton  as  a  founda- 
tion for  the  paper.  Anybody  that 
can  handle  a  saw,  hammer  and  square, 
can  make  it. 


"Was  it  Copied?— Chas.  Dadant  & 

Son,  Hamilton,*©  Ills.,  writes : 

We  were  very  much  astonished,  in 
perusing  the  Bee  Journal  lately,  to 
see  that  one  of  our  leading  writers, 
who  has  the  reputation  of  an  intelli- 
gent apiarist,  has  written  an  article 
on  bee-culture  partly  copied  from  one 
of  the  leading  bee-books,  without  any 
reference  to  the  original.  This  is 
commonly  called  plagiarism.  To  make 
matters  plain,  and  give  "  honor  to 
whom  honor  is  due,"  we  refer  the 
readers  to  page  471,  and  ask  them  to 
compare  the  last  half  of  the  middle 
column  with  the  different  paragraphs 
on  pages  85,  86  and  87  of  "  Langstroth 
on  the  Honey-Bee,"  fourth  edition. 

[Desiring  to  do  no  injustice,  we  sent 
the  above  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  so  that 
we  may  present  his  answer  with  it, 
and  here  it  is. — Ed,] 

Yes,  Bro.  D.,  not  only  the  portion 
of  the  article  to  which  you  refer  was 
copied  from  Father  Langstroth's 
work,  but  several  other  portions  were 
copied  from  other  works.  The  article, 
when  written,  which  was  nearly  four 
years  ago,  was  not  intended  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  reading  at  a  horticul- 
tural meeting.  After  its  reading  it 
occurred  to  me  to  send  it  to  the 
Country  Gentleman,  which  I  did,  and 
it  was  published  four  years  ago  the 


coming  winter.  In  the  original  man- 
uscript, quotation  marks  were  used 
to  indicate  the  extracts,  but  the  prin- 
ters in  the  office  of  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman, by  an  oversight,  or  from  soQie 
reason,  omitted  nearly  all  of  tliem.  I 
might  say  that  I  have  a  habit  of  mak- 
ing my  quotation  marks  very  small 
and  light.  I  did  not  think  very  much 
about  it  when  preparing  the  address, 
but  now  I  know  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  given  full  credit, 
instead  of  simply  using  quotation 
marks.  Bro.  D.  has  my  best  thanks 
for  taking  me  to  task,  as  I  shall  try 
and  profit  by  the  lesson.  I  cannot 
close  without  also  expressing  my 
pleasure  at  the  honorable  manner  in 
which  he  has  brought  up  this  matter, 
thereby  allowing  me  to  publicly  make 
the  amende  honorable. — W.  Z.  Hutch- 
inson, Rogersville,  Mich. 


Uniting  Colonies.— £.  K.  Dean,  of 
Amenia  Union, o.  N.  Y.,  writes  as 
follows : 

I  formed  a  nucleus  recently  and 
gave  it  a  valuable  queen,  which  I  had 
just  bought,  placing  it  close  along- 
side of  a  large  colony  whose  queen 
I  wished  to  supersede,  and  intending 
to  unite  them  when  everything  was 
favorable,  A  few  days  since,  when 
the  new  queen  had  gotten  well  settled 
in  her  new  home,  and  the  nucleus  was 
getting  moderately  strong,  the  colony 
sent  out  a  large  "  buckwheat  swarm," 
and  now  I  thought  was  the  time  to 
unite  them,  so  I  watched  the  cluster 
till  I  discovered  the  queen,  and  de- 
stroyed her.  Then  1  went  imme- 
diately to  the  hives,  and  after  smok- 
ing well,  began  by  shaking  every 
comb  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive  of 
the  colony  which  had  swarmed,  and 
put  all  the  combs  outside  on  the 
ground,  except  the  one  with  the 
queen  which  I  left  until  the  last. 
About  this  time  the  swarm  dis- 
covering the  loss  of  their  queen, 
came  rushing  back,  and  I  quietly 
lifted  the  queen  from  the  remaining 
comb  and  let  her  run  in  at  the  en- 
trance, and  then  afterward  shook  the 
bees  oft  in  front  of  the  hive.  I  tried 
to  get  a  general  mixing  up  by  allow- 
ing two  or  three  combs  to  get  loaded 
three  or  four  times,  and  shake  them 
off  again  before  I  liberated  the  queen. 
I  had  no  sooner  got  everything  nicely 
closed  up,  however,  before  a  general 
onslaught  began,  which  was  kept  up, 
I  think,  till  they  annihilated  the 
nucleus,  and  they  were  so  fierce  that 
they  would  drag  out  and  murder 
freshly  hatched  bees,  which,  when  I 
released  and  gave  to  other  colonies, 
were  allowed  undisturbed  admission. 
I  feared  the  queen  would  share  the 
same  fate,  but  I  found  her  all  riglit 
a  day  or  two  since,  and  just  beginning 
to  lay  again.  She  did  not  begin  lay- 
ing for  several  days.  Queries:  1.  In 
uniting  what  did  I  do,  or  leave  un- 
done, which  should  have  been  other- 
wise ?  2.  Do  you  think  the  value  of 
the  queen  was  impaired  by  the  opera- 
tion V 

[You  incurred  a  double  and  need- 
less  risk    of   losing     your    valuable 


queen  by  introducing  her  twice  to 
strange  bees.  Usually  this  slaughter 
among  the  workers  will  not  take  place 
under  such  circumstances,  but  the 
queen  is  the  most  likely  to  be  killed. 
I  presume  they  have  note  killed  her, 
because  of  your  opening  the  hive  to 
see  how  she  was  received.  I  once 
had  such  a  case  of  slaughter,  and  all 
my  uniting  and  scenting  the  bees 
proved  to  be  of  no  use.  I  think 
your  queen  is  all  right  if  now  alive. — 
Jajies  Heddon.] 


Convention  Notices. 


1^"  The  annual  meeting  of  tbe  Kentucky  State 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  beld  at  Franlt- 
fort.  Ky.,  on  Oct.  B  and  7,  1K86.  All  interested  in 
bee-cuiture  are  earnestly  requested  to  attend  and 
help  to  matte  this  meeting  a  pleasant  and  profita- 
ble one.  The  State  Centennial  will  be  celebrated 
at  Frankfort,  on  Oct.  7.  and  excursion  rates  can  be 
obtained  on  all  railroads.  A  large  attendance  of 
bee-keepers  is  solicited.    JNO,  T.  Connley,  Sec. 


I^~  The  St.Joseph.Mo.  Inter-State  Bee-Keepers* 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on 
Wednesday  evening  of  the  Exposition  week,  Sep- 
tember 30,  188B.  Arrangements  arc  being  made  to 
have  an  interesting  meeting.  The  place  of  hold- 
ing the  meeting  will  be  published  in  our  local  pa- 
pers on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  a.m. 

B.  T.  ABBOTT,  Sec. 


t3P~  'rhe  Sheboygan  County  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  at  Chandler's  Hall,  at  Sheboygan 
Falls,  Wis.,  on  Saturday,  Oct.  16,  1S86,  at  10  a.m. 
MRS.  H.  Hills,  Sec. 


tW  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Pythian  Hall 
(11th  &  Main  Sts.),  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Oct. 
27—29,  1886.  P.  BALDWIN.  Sec. 


t^~  The  next  annual  meeting  of  tbe  Michigan 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  Id 
Ypsiianti,  Mich.,  on  Dee.  1  and  -2,  1886. 

H.  D.  CDTTlNG,  Set. 


t^~  The  southern  Illinois  Bee-Keepers'  Associ- 
ation will  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Benton,  Ills., 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  21 ,  1886.    F.  H.  Kennedy,  Src. 


2W  The  Union  Bee  -  Keepers'  Association  of 
Western  Iowa  will  meet  at  Stuart,  Iowa,  on  Satur- 
day, Oct.  16,  18H6.  All  interested  in  the  busy  bee 
are  requested  to  be  present.      J.  E.  Pkyok,  Sec. 


|y  The  Semi-Annual  meeting  of  tbe  Central 
Michigan  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  convene 
in  Pioneer  Hall,  in  the  Capitol  Building,  Lansing, 
the  third  Tuesday  of  October,  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

J.  ASHWOKTH,  Pres. 


^^  The  Illinois  Centra)  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  next  meetiDfr  at 
Mt.  Sterling-,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  19-20, 1886.     .7.  M.  Hambaugh,  See. 


l^"  All  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Bee-Keeperc' Association  of 
Kureka  Springs,  which  will  be  held  at  Eureka 
Springs,  Ark.,  on  Oct.  23,  1886.  Business  of  im- 
portance to  every  bee-keeper  Northwest  Arkansas 
will  be  before  the  meeting. 

Dr.  S.  8.  PUKCELL,  Sec. 


Slmiuius'  iNon-Svpariiiliig  System  is 

the  title  of  a  new  English  bee-book.  The 
author  claims  that  it  will  inaugurate  a  "new 
era  In  modern  bee-keeping,"  and  states  that 
"it  is  based  upon  purely  natural  principles, 
and  is  the  onl.v  system  that  can  ever  be 
relied  upon,  because  no  other  condition 
exists  in  the  economy  of  the  bive  that  can 
be  applied  to  bring  about  the  desired  result 
— a  total  absence  of  any  desire  to  swarm." 
It  contains  64  pages  ;  is  well  printed  ind 
illustrated.  Price  .")0  cents.  It  can  now  be 
obtained  at  this  office. 
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ALFRED  H.  NEWMAN. 

Business  Manager. 


^p^jedal  ^0tkes, 


Xo    Correspondents.  —  It   would    save 

us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing-to  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post-Office,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post^ 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


Dr.  Miller's  Book,  "A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Bee  JouRNAii  for  one 
year,  we  will  club  for  $1.50. 


A  Ne^iv Crate  to  hold  one  dozen  one-pound 
sections  of  honey.— It  has  a  strip  of  glass  on 
each  side,  to  allow  the  honey  to  be  seen.  It 
is  a  light  and  attractive  package.  As  it  holds 
but  one  tier  of  sections,  no  damage  from  the 
drippings  from  an  upper  tier  can  occur.  We 
can  furnish  the  material,  ready  to  nail,  for 
9  cts.  per  crate.    Glass  l^c.  per  light,  extra. 


Red  Ijabels  for  one-pound  pails  of 
boney,  size  3x4|i  inches.  —  We  have  just 
gotten  up  a  lot  of  these  Labels,  and  can 
supply  them  at  the  following  prices  :  100 
for  $1.00  ;  250  forSl.rjO  ;  oOO  for  $2.00  ;  1,000 
for  S;t.00 ;  all  with  name  and  address  of 
apiaiist  printed  on  them— by  mail,  postpaid. 


Yncoa  Bruslies  are  employed  for  re- 
moving bees  from  the  combs.  They  are  a 
Boft,  vegetable  fiber,  and  do  not  irritate  the 
bees.  As  each  separate  fiber  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  handle  as  well  as  the 
brush,  they  are  almost  indestructable. 
When  they  become  sticky  with  honey,  they 
can  be  washed,  and  when  dry,  are  as  good 
as  ever.  The  low  price  at  which  they  are 
sold,  enables  any  bee-keeper  to  have  six  or 
more  of  them,  so  as  to  always  have  one 
handy.  We  can  supply  them  at  5  cents 
each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if  sent  by  mail, 
add  1  cent  each  for  postage 


North  American  Bee  Keepers'  Society 

Tlie  Cltieago,  St.  Lonis  Sc  Fittsbiirgli 
Railroad  ("  pan-handle  route  ")  take 
pleasure  in  hereby  announcing  to  all  dele- 
gates and  their  families  desiring  to  attend 
the  National  Convention  of  Bee-Keepers' 
Union  to  be  held  at  Indianapolis,  Oct.  12, 13, 
and  14.  that  we  have  arranged  to  sell  tickets 
to  Indianapolis  and  return  at  $7.30  each  on 
certificate  signed  by  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Newman, 
General  Manager  Bee-Keepers'  Union. 

TicketsgoodgoingOct.il,  and  returning 
up  to  and  including  Oct.  16. 

Morning  trains  leave  Chicago,  from  the 
Union  Depot,  at  8:30,  reaching  Indianapolis 
at3:50p.m.  Evening  train  leaves  at  8:30. 
Night  train  has  through  sleeping-car,  and 
day  train  has  through  parlor-car  to  In- 
dianapolis. 

We  can  offer  you  superior  accommodations 
and  would  be  pleased  to  receive  your 
patronage. 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  in  exchange  for 
certificate  at  Union  Passenger  Station,  cor- 
ner of  Canal  au'l  Madison  Streets,  Chicago, 
also  at  65  Clark  Street,  corner  of  Randolph 
Street. 


The  Monon  Route  to  Indianapolis. 

Tlie  Iflonon  Route  is  the  shoi-t  line 
between  Chicago  and  Indianapolis,  and 
those  desiring  to  attend  the  National  Bee- 
Keepers' Convention,  Oct.  12-14,  should  bear 
this  in  mind.  The  morning  train  leaves  from 
the  Dearborn  Station  at  8:35,  arriving  at 
Indianapolis  3:45  p.m.  Ev^ningtraiii  leaves 
at?  30  p.m.,  and  has  attached  elegant  Pull- 
man sleepers.  Tickets  good  going  Monday, 
Oct.  11  and  returning  up  to  and  including 
Saturday.  Oct.  16,  will  be  on  sale  at  Dear- 
born Station,  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Polk  Streets,  also  at  the  city  ticket  office.  73 
South  Clark  Street.  For  further  informa- 
tion call  or  address  E.  O.  McCormick.  G.  N. 
P.  A.,  73  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Ills, 


Frank  Ijewlie's  Popular  Iflontlily  for 

October  opens  with  a  most  interesting 
article.  "The  Tragic  Close  of  a  Strange 
Reign,"  the  story  of  Louis  II.  of  Bavaria 
well  told  and  illustrated.  The  charming 
"Walks  about  London  "capitally  illustrated, 
is  as  good  as  an  actual  visit  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  great  capital  of  England,  while 
"Summer  Saunterings  about  Lake  George" 
makes  us  feel  that  we  have  in  our  land  all 
that  is  grand  and  romantic  and  interesting. 
Altogether  the  number  is  one  that,  in 
variety  of  topics,  charm  of  writing  and 
fineness  of  illustration,  is  unmistakably  a 
hit.  The  plate,  in  gold  and  colors,  is 
exquisite. 


The  Convention  History  of  America 

and  the  American  Bee   Journal  for  one 
year,  will  be  clubbed  for  $1,15. 


U^~  Sweet  Clover,  or  Melilotus  Alha,  is 
almost  the  only  resource  for  honey  now, 
on  account  of  the  late  severe  July  drouth. 
If  the  seed  is  planted  in  September,  it  will 
come  up  this  Fall  and  bloom  next  year,  in 
its  second  season. 

We  have  a  large  lot  of  this  seed  on  hand, 
and  offer  it  at  the  following  Reduced 
Prices,  by  express  or  freight : 

One  pound $0  20 

"    peck— 15  lbs 2  25 

"   bushel-fiOlbs 7  00 

"    sack— 80  lbs 8  00 

It  will  pay  to  buy  it  by  the  sack  and  sell  it 
again  in  smaller  quantities. 

^*~  If  you  want  a  chance  to  make  some 
money,  and  provide  pasturage  for  the  bees 
during  the  Fall  months,  this  is  your  oppor- 
tunity 1 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 

The  following  are  the  very  latest 
quotations  for  honey  and  beeswax  we 
have  received : 

CHICAGO. 
HONEY.— For  comb  honey,  we  quote   12®13c. 
Extracted  fifSiTc. 
BEESWAX,-23C.  R.  A.  BURNETT, 

161  tiuutb  Water  8t. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.  —We  quote  this  year's  crop  as  follows  : 
Fancy  white  in  l-lb.  sections,  clean  and  neat 
packages,  I5<§il6c.:  :3-lbs.,  li(gJ13c.;  fair  to  good 
l-lbs.,  I2®l4c.;  2-lb8.,  10(3)110.;  fancy  buckwheat 
l-lbs.,  ll(aii:;c.;  2-lbs..  9@l0c.  White  clover  ex- 
tracted in  keus  and  small  barrels,  6^(2j7c.;  Calif- 
ornia extracted  in  611-1  b.  cans,  5@5  1-2C.;  Califor- 
nia cumh  honey.  in@iiG. 
BEESWAX.— Prime  vellow.  22'a24c. 

MCCAUL  &  HILDRETH   BROS.. 

34  Hudson  St. 
BOSTON. 
HONEY.— The  demand  has  improved.    We  are 
selling  one-pound  packages  of  white  clover  honey 
at  14@ir)C.;  2-puunds  at  I3(<*14c. 
BEESWAX.~25  eta.  per  lb. 

Blake  &  Ripley,  57  Chatham  Street. 

DETROIT. 
HONEY.— Owing  to    more    liberal  arrivals  the 
market  lor  honey  is  lower*    Best  in  l-ib.  seetions* 
I2|^i:^c. 
BEES  WAX.- 23c. 

M.  H.  Hunt..  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY. —  Extracted  honey  brings  3  1-2  @  7c.; 
comb  boney,  12  to  14c.  for  good  to  choice,  in  the 
jobbing  way. 

BEESWAX.— It  is  in  good  demand  and  arrivals 
are  fair.    We  pay  2')c,  for  good  yellow. 

O.  F.  McTH  &  Son.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CLBVELAND. 

HONEY.— Choice  new  honey  in  l-Ib.  sections  is 
Belling  at  Mc;  2-lb8.  rift  I3c.  Old  honey  is  very- 
dull  at  I0(aii2c.    Extracted,  6(gj7c. 

BEESWAX.-2aC. 

A.  c.  Kendsl,  115  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  pood  for  all  grades, 
and  sales  are  large,  while  the  supply  is  the  same. 
Prices  remain  the  same.  One-pound  sections, 
white  clover,  13(Vl14c.  ;  dark  l-lbs..  li'"l2c.;  2-lb8., 
1  i(!ii2c.;  dark  2-lbs..  9(3.inc.:  ^-Ibs  .  light,  14'5il5c 
Extracted  white  clover,  6g;7c.;  dark,  4{s5c.;  white 
sage.  .'Sf^i.'iHc. 

BEESWAX.-20®22C. 

CLKMONS.CLOON  &  Co.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 
HONEY.— We  quote  as  follows: 
Choice  combln  l-lb.sections,12«t!i3  ;  2-lb8.,ll®12)tf 
cents ;   dark   not  wanted.    Extracted,   white,  in 
kegs,  Giati'^c. ;  same  in  tin  cans,  6  l-2(a7c. ;  dark  in 
barrels  and  halt-barrels,  :M5  1-2  cts. 
BEESWAX.-No  demand. 

A.  V.  Bishop,  142  W.  Water  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.-We  now  quote  7@iOe.,  as  to  quality 
wholesale 

BEESWAX.— It  is  dull,  but  buyers  have  to  pay 
22(&23c.  for  choice  lots. 

SCHACHT  &  J.EMCKE,  122-124  Davis  St. 

HONEY.— Receipts  are  litzht  and  the  market  Is 
very  quiet.  We  quote  :  White  extracted,  4@4Mc.; 
amber,  '.i%e.    Comb,  S^igduc.  for  white. 

BEESWAX.-19(ai2-Jc. 

O.  B.  Smith  &  Co..  423  Front  Street. 

ST.  LOUIS. 
HONEY.—Choice  comb,  lOfaiJ^c;  latter  price 
is  for  choice  white  clover.  Strained,  in  barrels, 
3Mf*4c.  Extra  fancy  of  briijht  color  and  in  No.  1 
packages, '4  advance  on  above  prices.  Extracted 
in  barrels.  4\(«(5V^.;  in  cans  i>@7c. 
BEESWAX.— Firm  at  22C  for  prime. 

D.  G.  TUTT  &.  CO..  Commercial  St. 


Five  Tliousand  new  subscribers  to  the 
Bee  Journal  is  what  we  have  made  our 
calculations  for  ;  they  will  come  in  clubs 
between  now  and  next  spring.  Installments 
are  coming  every  day. 


Our  Book   Premiums.— To  encourage 

all  our  present  readers  to  get  one  or  more 
additional  subscribers  we  will  present  25 
cents'  worth  of  books  for  every  new  suth 
scriber  (accompanied  with  $1  for  one  year's 
subscription),  sent  direct  to  this  office.  Thus 
for  Ave  new  subscribers  with  $.5.  the  getter 
up  of  a  club  gets  §l."-^5in  valuable  reading 
matter,  to  be  selected  by  himself  from  our 
list  on  the^ second  page  of  this  paper.  It 
will  pay  you  to  devote  a  few  hours  to  the 
interests  of  the  Ber  Journal.  Every  one 
who  keeps  bees  ought  to  take  it.  We  will 
furnish  sample  copies /rec  in  any  quantity 
to  those  who  intend  to  get  up  clubs.  We 
e.xpect  to  get  5,000  new  subscribers  before 
Jan.  1,  1887. 
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Tlie  Western  AVorld  Guide  and  Hand- 
Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  over 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding-  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  besides 
his  own,  with  $3.00,  for  one  year,  we  mil 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


WANXED— A  Swiss  Bee- Keeper  desires  to 
obtain  a  situation  to  take  charee  of  an  apiary 
either  ni)W  or  in  the  sprinK.      He  speaks  German, 
and  can  give  good  references  as  u>  integrity  and 
ability.    Address.  ANTON  BATTAGLlA. 
39Alt  18  Sberman  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


TO  HORSE-OWNERS. 

Peck's  Ring  Bone  &  Spavin  Cure. 

A  new  discovery.  Warranted  to  cure  any  case 
of  bine  B'lne  and  Spavin  without  blistering  or 
removing  the  hair,  or  money  refunded.  Price,  $1 
per  box,  with  full  directions  ;  prepaid  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  United  States  or  ranada. 

Address,   l».  S.  PECK,  dfe  CO.. 

PENN  YaN.  Yates  Co..  N.  Y. 

For  reference  :  Miller  &  Beeoe's  Subscription 
Apency,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.    Name  this  paper. 

38A2t 

THE  AMERICAN  APICULTURIST 

SEST  one  year,  and  a  Tested  Italian 
Queen,  to  each  subscriber — all  for  $1.50. 
Sample  copies  free.    Address, 
30Atf     HENKY  ALLEY,  Wenham,  Mass. 


FLAT -BOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

high  side-walls.  4  to  16  square  feet  U 
tbe  pound.  Circular  and  samples  free 

W^  J,  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
Sprout  Brook,  Mont,  ria^  V,  V, 


BEESWAX. 

We  pay  SOc.  per  lb.,  deUvered  here,  for  yellow 
BeeswaJL.  To  avoid  mlBtakes,  tne  shipper's  name 
Bbould  always  be  on  each  package. 

THOH.  G.  ATE^VMAN  <fe  SOX, 

923  &  92S  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HOW  to  WINTER  BEES. 

THE  October  number  of  the  American 
ApicnItiiriNt  will  contain  essays  on 
""Wlnieriiig  Bees,"  from  the  pens  of 
James  Heddou,  li.  Wl.  Dooliltle,  A.  E. 
Manum,  Prof.  Cook,  Dr.  Tinker,  J.  E. 
Pond,  C.  W.  Dayton,  P.  R.  Kussell,  G. 
"W.  Demaree,  and  other  equally  prominent 
apiarists.  Every  bee-keeper  should  secure  a 
copy.  For  ten  cents  in  stamps  this  number 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  and  alter 
Sept.  25.  No  specimen  copies  of  this  number 
will  be  sent  out.  Kesularsuhscription  price 
Jl.OO  per  year.  Specimen  copies  (of  back 
numbers)  will  be  sent  free.    Address, 

AMEKICAN  APICn-XURIST, 
.33A6t  WENHAM.  MASS. 


BEES,  QUEENS, 

APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


First-Class  Goods  at  Low  Prices. 


A  FINE  I.OT  OF  ITAL.IAN  BEES 

For  Sale  Clieap. 


Send  Postal  Card  for  Illustrated  Circular 
and  Price-List. 

J".   C   sa.-2"x.e:s. 

13Dtf  HARTFOKD,  WIS. 


ATTENTION,  BEE-KEEPERS  !  ! 

Now  is  the  time  to  Italianize  Cheap. 
Having  all  my  orders  filled  to  date,  will 
sell  Fine  Queens  from  uiy  well  -  known 
Strains,  at  the  following  very  low  rates  :  1 
Queen,  80  cts.;  6  Queens.  *■!. -50;  13  Queens, 
$8.00;  1  Tested  Queen,  ^L.^jO;  6  Tested.  *8; 
1  Select  Tested  Queen,  $2.00.  Safe  arrival 
of  all  Queens  guaranteed,  and  Queens  sent 
by  return  mail.  Addres8,Wni.  W.  CAHY, 
32Att  COLEKAINE,  MASS. 


Golden  Italians. 

WAKKANTED  Queens  7."i  cts.  each  ; 
per  dozen.  $8.00.  All  Queens  sent  out 
prior  to  Aug,  10  will  be  reared  from  cells 
built  by  natural  swarming.  Queens  shipped 
ne.\t  day  after  receiving  order.  If  so  desired. 
Should  any  prove  to  have  mismated,  the.v 
will  he  replaced  with  a  nice  Tested  Queen  of 
1886  rearing.    Address, 

JAMES  WOOD,  North  Frescott,  Mass. 

20A20t 


THE  HORSE, 

By  B.  J.  KENDALL,  M.  D. 

A.  TRE.ATI8E  (rivlnfr  an  Index  of  diseases, 
and  the  symptoms  ;  cause  and  treatment  of  eacb,  a 
table  RivinK  all  the  principal  druRS  used  for  the 
horse,  with  the  ordinary  dose,  effects  and  antidote 
when  a  poison  ;  a  table  with  an  eneravinir  of  the 
horse'sieeth  at  different  astes,  with  rules  for  tellinp 
the  age  of  the  horse  ;  a  valuable  collection  of  re- 
cipes, and  much  valuable  information. 

Price  85  centa— In  BnKllsh  or  Oerman. 

TIIOS.  G.  NEWIflAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  IIiL. 


Dadant'sFoundation  Factory,  wholet^ale 

and  retail.   See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


ONE  HUNDRED 

I^ar^e,  lianclsonie  :iiid  Exira-I'rollflc 

Select  Xeslctl  llallun  lliieeiiH 

$1.50  Esicli,  or  Three  I'ur  $4.00, 

By  return  mail.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Mak« 
Money  Orders  or  Postal  Notes  payable  at  Salem^ 
Mass.  Address,  MJENKY  AI^I„EY, 

38A2t  WENUAM,  MA89. 


Metal  Reversible  Frame  Corners. 

ACKNOWI^BDUED  by  all  to  be  the  best. 
Can  be  made  to  tit  any  frame  if  exact  width  of 
frame  is  given  when  ordered.  Strong  and  simple 
to  adjust. 


Sample  Corners,  for  i  frame  sets.;  for  10,35  cts.; 

for  25,75  cts.    All  Corners  made  %-inrh  unless 

otherwise  ordered.       F.  M.  JOHNSON,  ^ 

WASHINGTON  DEPOT,  Litchfield  Co.,  CONN. 

32>tf 


Vandervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

Send  for  Sam|>les  Sc  Bednced  Price-Lil.t. 

Atf      J.VANDEKVOET,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


VimiTI  I  New  Book  of  Fancy  Works  witli  lO* 
L  K  L  L  T  Illustrations,  ISO  New  Stitches,  lO 
£  UJJIJ  I  Special  Offers.  800  Picture  Bulletin 
4H-C0I.  storv-paper.all  tor4c  postage 
National  Bazar,  7  'W  Broadway,  X.  "V. 
33AI3t 


Dadant'sFoundationFactory,  wholesale 

anrl  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


TEN  VALUABLE  BOOKS  FREE!! 

The  Publishers  of  City  and  Country,  a  twenty-eight  page  pohlicatioa  coDtaining  from  twentj--flve  to  thirty 
illastrations  in  tach  issue,  in  ord^r  to  iucrcaae  its  circulation,  make  the  foUowiuK  uDparalleled  offer  lor  the  next  few 
■weeks  :  To  evfrvone  who  will  remit  by  Postal  Note  the  amount  of  the  regular  yearly  Bubacription — 6fty  cents — they 
will  send  po.'itpaid  any  ten  of  the  books  in  the  list  below  and  City  and  Country  for  one  year.  These  books  are  published 
In  neat  pamphlet  form,  many  of  them  handsomely  illustrated,  and  all  are  printed  from  good  type  upon  eood 
paper.  Thev  treat  of  a  great  variety  of  eiihjrcta,  and  we  think  that  no  one  can  examine  the  li^t  without  finding 
therein  many  thi  t  ho  or  she  would  like  to  possess.  Juclotb-bound  form  these  books  would  cost  $1,00  each.  £a,ch 
book  is  complete  in  itself. 

21.  TTfleriil  Knowietfflre  Tor  the  Million,  a  handy 
book  of  U'S'-ful  iur-irraatioa  for  all,  upon  many  and  variouB 
subjects:  Illustrated, 

■i2.  The  Homo  Cook  Book  and  Family  Physl- 
clani  containing*  hundrL-ds  of  excellent  cooking  recipe* 
and  hints  to  bousiekeepers,  al^o  telUn?  bow  to  cure  all  com* 
nion   ailments  by  simple  home  remedies. 

2:i.  Manners  and  CufttoniH  In  Far  Away  Landm  a 
very  iateresiin?  and  instructive  book  of  travels,  describing 
the'perjuliar  life,  hahits,  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
of  fon.'ign  countries,  illustrated. 

21.  57  Popular  Bnllads.  Same  size  as  sheet  mnslo. 
All  the  old  and  new  songs. 

25.  Onlled  Itack.  A  Novel.  By  Hugh  Conway,  au- 
ttinr  of  "  Dark  Davs.'"  etc. 

26.  At  the  World's  Mercy,  A  Novel.  Ry  Florence- 
Warden,  author  of  "  The   House  on  the  Marsh."  etc. 

27.  Mildred  Trevanlon.  A  Novel.  By  "TheDuchesa,- 
author  of  "  Mol'v  Bawn,"  etc. 

28.  Dark  Days.  A  Novel.  By  Hugh  Conway,  autbor 
of  "Called  Back,"  etc. 

29.  Shadows  on  the  Snow.  A  Novel.  By  B.  L.  Par- 
jeon.  author  of  "  Bread  and- Chcese-and-KisseB,"  etc. 

30.  Leollne.  A  Novel.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay,  author  of 
"Brenia  Yorke.  "  etc. 

31.  Gubrlel's  Marrlaffe.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkie  CoUina, 
author  of"  No  Name."  etc. 

32  Keaplnn  the  Whirlwind.  A  Novel.  By  Mary 
Cecil  Hay,  author  of-  Old  Middleton's  Wonev."  etc. 

33.  Dudley  Carleon.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Bred- 
don,  author  of  "  Lailv   Audley's  Secret,"  etc. 

34.  A  GoI(l<'Ti  Dawn.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of 
"  Dora  Thornc,-*  etc. 

35.  Valerie's  Fate.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Alexander,  au- 
thor of  "  The  Wooing  O't,"  etc. 

35.  StAtcr  Uoae.  A  Novel.  By  WilUle  Collins,  author  ot- 
"The  Woman  in  White,"  etc. 

37.  Anne.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  author  ot 
"  East  Lynne.' 

38.  TheLnarcl  Bush.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  Muloct, 
author  of  "  Ji)hn  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  et«. 

39.  Robinson  Crusoe.  A  thrillioe  narrative  by  Dan- 
iel De  Foe,  deacribinR  the  adventures  of  a  castaway  on  an 
island  in  the  Souih  Pacific  Ocean. 

40.  How  to  Make  Poultry  Pay.  A  practical  and 
instructive  seri^-T  of  articU's  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Poultry 
Editor  of"  The  Farm  and  Oardeo." 

41.  Parlor  Masle  and  Chemical  Experiment*,  ft. 
book  which  tells  how  to  perform  hundreds  of  amusing  tricks 
in  maglo  and  Instructive  experiments  with  simple  atents. 

ft.  Ciems  of  the  Poets,  containing  eight  charming 
Felwtions  from  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Byron, 
Shillev.  Mi^ore.  Brvant.  and  others 

4:).  Bulldlnff  Plans  for  Practical*  L,ow-oo«t- 
Ilouses,  a  full  description  and  plan<  t\f  Eight  modom 
bouses,  ranging  in  .price  ffom  (500  to  $4600.  ^ 


1.  The  Widow  Bcdott  Papers.  Thfs  is  the  book 
over  which  your  yranlmothers  laughed  till  they  cried,  and 
it  is  just  as  fiiuuv  to-day  as  it  ever  was. 

2.  Winter  E'venliiff  Recreations,  a  large  collection 
of  Acting  Oiiarades,  Tableaux,  Games,  Puzzles,  etc.,  for  so- 
cial gatherings,  private  theatricals,  and  evenings  at  home; 
illustrated. 

3  Back  to  the  Old  Ilome.  A  Novel.  By  Mary 
Cecil  Hay,  author  of  "  Hidden   Perils."  etc, 

4.  DIaloeues,  Recitations  and  Readlncs.  a  large 
and  choice  collection  for  school  exhibitions  and  public  and 
private  entertainments. 

6.  The  Standard  Letter  Writer  for  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  a  complete  guiJa  to  correspondence,  giving  plain 
directions  lor  the  composition  of  letters  of  every  kind,  with 
innuraeralile  forms  and  examples. 

6.  The  Frozen  Deep.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins, 
author  of"  The  Woman  in  White,  '  etc. 

7  Red  Court  Farm.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Henry 
WoorJ.  author  of  ■l-^ast  Lvnne,"  etc. 

8  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  By  Sir  Walter  Scoti. 
"  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  is  a  romance  in  verse,  and  of  all 
the  work^  of  ."^cutt  none  la  m  ore  beautiful  than  tlii5. 

9.  In  Cupids  >ct.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of  "  Dora 
Thorne." 

M).  Amos  Barton.  A  Novel.  Bv  George  Eliot,  autbor 
of  "Adam  Btde."  ■■  I'h'- Mill  on  the  Fluss.  -etc. 

)1.  Lady  Gwendoline's  Dream.  A  Novel.  By  the 
author  of  "  DoraThOTue."  eto. 

12.  The  Mystery  of  the  IloUy  Tree.  A  Novel. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Dora  Thoruc." 

13.  The  Budffct  of  Wit,  Humor  and  Fun^  a  large 
collectiou  of  the  funny  etories,  sketches,  anecdutca.  poems 
and  jokes  that  have  been  written  for  some  years;  illustrated. 

U.John  llowerb.ink's  Wife.  A  Novel.  By  Miss 
Uulock,  author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  etc. 

15.  TheCiriiy  Woman.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
author  of  "  .Mary  Barton,"  etc. 

16.  Sixteen  Complete  Stories  by  Popular  Authors, 
emtiracing  love,  liutnorous  and  di  tective  stories,  stories  ot 
society  life,  of  adventure,  of  railway  life,  etc,  all  very  in- 
teresting. 

17.  Jasper  Dane's  Secret.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E. 
Braddoo,  author  of  "  Aurora  Floyd,"  etc. 

18.  Fancy  Work  for  Home  Adornment,  an  entirely 
new  work  upon  this  subject,  containing  easy  and  practical  in- 
strnotions  for  making  fancy  baskets,  wall  pockets,  brackets, 
needle  work,  embroidery,  eto.,  etc.,  profustly  and  elegantly 
Illustrated. 

"i.  Grimm's  Fairy  Stories  for  theToonjr.  The 
iiuest  collectmn  of  fairy  etories  ever  published.  The  cbil* 
dren  will   be  delighted  with  them, 

20.  Manual  of  Etiquette  for  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  a 
guide  to  politeness  and  good  breeding,  giving  ttie  rules  of 
xnodern  etiduette  for  all  occasions. 


Immediately  npon  re«elptof  subaorlption  price,  the  ten  books  yon  select  will  be  sent  you,  postpaid,  and  also  special 
terms  by  which  you  can  make  from  five  to  ten  dollars  ppr  week  with  little  effort,  if  you  choose  to  do  so.  The  entire 
UBtof  -43-  books  and  City  and  Country  for  one  year  will  be  sent — all  postpaid — on  receiptor  onlVone  dollar,     Acoei*' 

VUceBcroai  offer  at  once.    Addreas  tUe  pubUsbeis,  WlUi  C.  TUBN£B  dt  CO.,  Oolumbus,  Ohio, 
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BEES  and  HONEY, 

OB  THK 

Management  of  an  Apiary  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit ;  by 

THOMAS    C.    NEWMAN, 

Editor  0/  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 

It  contains  220  prof  usely  illustrated  pages 
Is  "  fully  up  with  tlie  times  "  in  all  the  im- 
provements and  inventions  in  this  rapidly 
developing  pursuit,  and  presents  the  apiar- 
ist with  everything  that  can  aid  in  the 
successful  management  of  the  honey-bee, 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  the  most 
honey  in  its  best  and  most  attractive  con- 
dition.   Bound  in  cloth,  81.00,  postpaid. 

^P~A  Eiiberal  Discount  to  Dealers,  hy 
the  Dozeu  or  Hundred. 

THOS.  G.  NE\n»IAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1^"  The  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year  and  the  book,  "  Bees  and 
Honey,"  will  be  sent  for  $1.75. 


GLASS  PAILS 


Yandervort  Foiuidation  Mill. 

6  Inch,  Price,  $20.00. 

it  makes  the  finest  extra  thin  Foundation  for 
comb  honey.   For  Saie  by 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923  &  925  West  Martlaon  Street.      CHICAGO.  ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GDIDE; 

Or,  MANTJA.!.  OP  THE  APIARY. 

I3,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14:th  ThouNiind  «Inst  Out! 

10th  Thousand  Sold  in  Just  Tour  Months ! 

5,000  Sold  Since  May,  188S. 

More  than  50  pa^es,  and  more  than  50  fine  Illus- 
trations were  added  in  the  8th  edition.  The  whole 
worfc  has  beenthoroughly  revised,  and  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-keeplnR.  It  Is  certainly 
the  fullest  and  most  scientific  work  treating  of 
bees  in  the  World.  Price,  by  mall, SI. 2fl.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A..  «J.  COOK.,  Author  and  Publisher, 

1  Al y  AKricultural  College,  Mich. 


oGnd   75   UBntS  Yea^among^ the  Bees  ;•• 
114  pages,  cloth  bound.    Address, 

DK.  O.  C.  IWIliliSR, 

20Atf  MARENGO,  ILLS. 


Bee-Hive  and  Section  Factory 

IN  THE  WOULD. 

GREAT   REDUCTION  ! 

UNTIli  January    Ist,  we    will    sell    at   a 
discount.    Write  tor  Reduced  Prices. 
G.  B.  KiEWIS  &  CO., 

37Atf  WATERTOWN,  WIS. 

BEES  and  HONEY  for  SALE. 

I  OFFER  to  sell  Good  Fuil  Colonies  of 
Hytjrid  Bees  at  $4.00  per  Colony  ;  .'JO  or 
more  at  $3.50  per  Coiony.  HONETf  for 
Sale  at  12V4  cts.    CaU  on  or  address, 

R.  S.  BECKTFI.I., 
36A.3t  THREE  OAKS,  MICH. 

THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEFEB'S  ADVISEB. 

The  BRrTlSH  BEE  .louRNAL  is  published  every 
Week,  at  Ten  Shillinns  and  lOd.  per  annum,  and 
contains  ttie  best  practical  information  for  the 
time  being,  showlnK  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  AMERICAN 
Bee  Journal,  one  year,  for  $2.75. 


FOR  HONEY. 

rpHESE  P.iila  are  made 
X  of  the  best  quality  of 
clear  flint  k\o.hs,  with  a  bail 
and  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
When  filled  with  honey,  the 
attractive  appearance  of 
these  pails  cannot  be  equal- 
ed by  any  other  style  of 
package.  They  can  be  used 
for  hnusehold  purposes  by 
consumers,  after  the  honey 
is  removed,  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-filled  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 


To  hold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen, 
"       2  pounds        "  *' 

3 


s.oo 

S.50 


THOIWAS  G.  PfETVMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Dadant's  FoandationFactory,  wholesale 

*nd  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  columD- 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smoker, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS,  etc. 

For  CircularB,  apply  to 

CH.^S.  F.  MVTH  .X!  SOX, 

Freeman  4  Central  Ave..       -        CINCINNATI.  O. 
P.S.— Send  100.  tor  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 


RIBBON  BADGES. 

We  have  some  ELEGANT 
RIBBON  BADGES,  having 
a  rosette  and  gold  Bee,  for 
bee-keepers'  use  at  Fairs, 
Conventions,  etc.  Price 
50 "cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON., 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


TheOrlElnal    'g 

BINGHAM      S 

Bee  Smoker 


M        U<D  d  9  d 

•d  ■  oja  5  o 

1^  ^  ttht  i 


E,;  I  f'^ic'c 


0  ■  «- 


Patented,  1878.  m 


3  P  ®  CTa^ 
.     rja      o  ffl  t. 


Bingham  &  Hetherington  Uncapping  Knife. 


Patented  May  20, 1879. 

BINGHAM  SMOKFKS  and  KNIVES 
liave    Revolutionized    the    Smolder  and 
Knife  Trade,  and  have  made  hee-keeping  a 

fileasure  and  a  success.  They  are  the  only 
asting  and  satisfactory  Snokers  and 
Knives  now  used  by  experienced  bee-keepers 
in  Europe,  Australia,  Cuba,  and  America. 
They  are  covered  by  patents,  and  while  they 
are  always  the  best  that  can  be  made,  they 
are  also  the  lowest  priced. 

Prices,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

Doctor  smoker  (wide  shield). .3'/5  inch. .$2  00 
Conqueror  smoker(wide  shield)  3       "    ..175 

Large  smoker  (wide  shield) 'iH    "     ..150 

E.xtra  smoker  (wide  shield) 3       "     ..125 

Plain  smoker 2       "    ..100 

Little  Wonder  smoker 13^    "    ..      66 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Honey  Knife, 

2  inch 116 

TO  SELL  AGAIN,  apply  for  dozen  or  half- 
dozen  rates.    Address, 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 

ISAtf  A.BKONIA,  MICK. 


Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 


Price,  by  Express,  ;">o  cts.;  by  mail,  65  cts.;  12  in 
the  flat,  and  one  nailed  (13  in  all),  $3.50  ;  50,  in  the 
flat,  112.00.    Address. 

THOS.  G.  NE^^TTIAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MANUFACTORY 

FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others 
with 

Hives,  Sections,  Slilpping'-Crates, 
Supers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds.  Imalie  aspecialtyof  LANGSTROTH 
AND  MODEST  HIVES.  Correspondence  with 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address, 

GEORGE  TAYI.OR, 

llAtf  DUNDBB,  Kane  Co.,  ILLS. 


Dadant's  Fonndation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  oolamn 
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pi!eds?|j 


The  Canadian  Exhibit  of  honey  in 
England  consists  of  10  tons.  The  comb 
honey  was  packed  with  great  care,  and 
arrived  in  good  condition  ;  it  amounted  to 
some  15  tons.  The  exhibit  is  for  the  "  Indian 
and  Colonial  Exhibition."  We  will  give 
further  notice  of  it  next  week. 


Reduced  Railroad  Rates  to  the  Con- 
vention at  Indianapolis  has  been  secured 
only  for  the  round  trip  from  Chicago  to 
Indianapolis  and  return.  Mr.  Dougherty, 
the  Secretary,  has  made  several  applications 
for  reduced  rates  without  avail.  On  Sept. 
29, 1886,  he  sent  us  the  following  for  pub- 
lication : 

Please  announce  in  the  Bee  Journal  our 
failure  to  secure  reduced  rates.  Our  friends 
think  strange  that  rates  have  been  secured 
from  Chicago  and  no  further.  I  have  again 
been  before  the  Passenger  Agent  Pool  here, 
but  they  refuse  to  do  anything,  even  over 
the  roads  from  Chicago. 

Frank  L.  Doughurty. 

After  his  first  refusal  he  wrote  to  us,  and 
we  also  applied  through  the  Pool  Agent 
here,  but  was  refused  in  the  same  language 
exactly  as  that  used  to  Secretary  Dougherty. 
Then  we  "  pulled  another  string,"  through  a 
friend  of  ours  here,  and  obtained  reduced 
rates  on  all  the  roads  between  Chicago  and 
Indianapolis.  We  mention  this  only  to 
show  that  the  Secretary  is  in  no  wise  to 
blame  for  not  getting  the  usual  reduction. 
Had  the  Convention  been  held  in  Chicago 
we  might  have  succeeded  in  getting  the 
reduction  asked  for  ;  but  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  carry  passengers  away  from 
Chicago,  we  found  it  up-hill  business  ;  and 
we  do  not  think  we  should  have  met  with 
any  success  had  it  not  been  for  our  friend 
who  assisted  us  in  "  pulling  the  ropes  "  in 
the  right  direction. 


We  Ijearn  that  G.  L.  Marshall  &  Co.,  of 
La  Salle,  Ills.,  who  wanted  consignments  of 
honey,  are  frauds,  and  that  they  have  been 
arrested  for  using  the  United  States  mails 
for  fraudulent  purposes.  It  will  not  do  to 
ship  honey  to  unknown  parties. 


The  liaxi  Call  for  the  intellectual  feast 
at  Indianapolis,  beginning  next  Tuesday, 
Oct.  12,  ISSC.  It  you  miss  being  there,  you 
cannot  blame  the  Bee  Journal  for  not 
giving  you  duo  notice.  The  meeting  will  be 
largely  attended  by  many  of  the  principa 
apiarists  of  America,  and  promises  to  be  an 
intellectual  feast,  from  which  you  cannot 
afford  to  absent  yourselves.  It  you  go  by 
way  of  Chicago,  write  to  the  editor  of  this 
paper  AT  ONCE  for  a  certificate  to  entitle 
you  to  reduced  rates  on  the  railroads  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Indianapolis.  The 
tickets  are  good  from  Monday  to  Saturday, 
Oct.  11  to  16,  1886. 

To  Indianapolis  there  are  four  routes 
from  Chicago— the  Kankakee,  leaving  at  9.10 
a.m.  and  8.00  p.m.;  the  Monon, 6.05  a.m.  and 
7.30  p.m. ;  the  Pan  Handle,  8.30  a.m.  and  8.30 
p.m.;  and  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois, 
at  8.00  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  every  day.  On  all  of 
these  railroads  the  reduced  rates  for  a  round 
trip  for  $7.30  can  be  had  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  certificate  signed  by  Thomas  G. 
Newman. 

On  the  Kankakee  Route,  trains  leave  the 
depot  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Street ;  on  the 
Pan  Handle,  trains  leave  from  the  Canal 
Street  Depot ;  on  the  Monon  and  Chicago 
and  Eastern  Illinois,  trains  start  from  the 
Polk  Street  Depot.  We  make  these  an- 
nouncements to  prevent  mistakes. 


Reader,  do  you  not  just  now  think  of 
one  bee-keeper  who  does  not  take  the 
Weekly  Bee  Journal,  and  who  should  do 
so  ?  Perhaps  a  word  or  two  from  you  will 
induce  him  to  do  so.  Will  you  not  kindly 
oblige  us  by  getting  his  subscription  to  send 
on  with  your  own  renewal  for  next  year  ? 
When  you  do  so,  please  select  any  25  cent 
book  in  our  list,  and  we  will  send  it  to  you 
post-paid,  to  pay  for  your  trouble.  We  are 
aiming  to  get  5,000  new  subscribers  for  1887, 
—will  you  not  assist  us  to  obtain  them  ? 


Their  Main  Stay — Mrs.  L.  Harrison,  in 
the  Prairie  Farmer,  during  the  late  drouth, 
remarked  as  follows  concerning  sweet 
clover  : 

The  blue  grass  has  turned  brown,  and 
crumbles  under  the  feet,  by  reason  of  the 
drouth,  yet  sweet  clover  blooms,  and  is 
visited  from  early  morn  until  eve  by  the 
bees,  which  are  making  a  living  chiefly  from 
it,  which  is  another  proof  of  its  great  value 
as  a  honey-plant,  as  it  fills  the  interim  be- 
tween clover  and  fall  bloom. 


As  there  Is  Another  firm  in  Chicago  by 
the  name  of  "  Newman  &.  Son,"  we  wish  our 
correspondents  would  write  "  American  Bee 
Journal "  on  the  envelope  when  writing  to 
this  office.  Several  letters  of  ours  have 
already  gone  to  the  other  firm  (a  commis- 
sion house),  causing  vexatious  delay  and 
trouble. 


Wednesday.— It  is  a  serious  blunder  to 
appoint  a  District  or  National  Convention 
to  commence  on  Tuesday|morning.  In  order 
to  get  there,  persons  living  at  some  distance 
are  obliged  to  leave  their  homes  on  Sunday 
(and  some  on  Saturday  night)  in  order  to  get 
there  at  the  first  meeting.  This  is  true 
also  of  some  who  live  on  railroads  requiring 
two  or  three  "  changes  "  to  "  get  there."  As 
this  mistake  is  so  often  Innocently  made  by 
those  having  the  matter  in  charge,  we  have 
concluded  to  make  this  public  protest 
against  such  blundering  In  the  future. 

The  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Society 
this  years  is  called  to  mee  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  on  Tuesday  at  10  a.m.  We  know  of 
several  prominent  apiarists  who  cannot  get 
there  until  Tuesday  night  or  Wednesday 
morning,  unless  they  pay  some  $8  or  $10 
extra,  which,  of  course,  they  do  not  wish  to 
do,  and  hence  will  be  absent  from  all  the  first 
day's  sessions. 

We  do  not  blame  the  present  executive 
committee  for  this— they  have  but  followed 
the  example  before  them,  the  last  few  meet- 
ings of  the  society  having  been  begun  on 
Tuesday — but  we  desire  to  enter  an  earnest 
and  public  protest  against  any  future 
meetings  being  called  before  Wednesday 
morning. 


Sweet  Clover.— Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  In  an- 
swer to  a  question  in  Oleanings,  makes  the 
following  statement  concerning  sweet  clover 
and  its  cultivation  : 

1.  Sweet  clover  is  a  very  excellent  honey- 
plant.  2.  It  is  very  beautiful,  both  from  its 
rich  fine  foliage  and  graceful  sweet-scented 
blossoms.  Surely,  ragweed,  mayweed, 
smartweed,  etc.,  bear  no  comparison  to  it  as 
an  adornment  to  the  highway.  .3.  It  is  not 
bad  to  spread  at  this  place.  We  rarely  find 
it  starting  at  any  considerable  distance 
from  our  beds  ;  and  when  it  does  start  In 
meadow  or  pasture  it  rarely  holds  on,  being 
choked  out  by  our  cultivated  grasses.  4. 
When  once  started  it  is  no  difficult  matter 
at  all  to  get  rid  of  it.  As  is  well  known,  this 
clover  is  a  biennial,  and  grows  from  seed, 
flowering  the  second  year.  Thus  by  cutting 
while  in  bloom,  or  before  the  seeds  mature, 
we  shall  quickly  extirpate  it.  It  cannot  re- 
main longer  than  two  years  after  such 
cutting,  as  it  must  come  from  seed  every 
other  year.  So  I  am  tree  to  urge  farmers  to 
foster  rather  than  destroy  this  plant.  At 
this  writing  our  beds  of  sweet  clover— 
(melilulus  alha)  are  in  full  bloom,  and  it 
is  hard  to  say  which  is  more  attractive  to 
the  bees— this  or  the  basswoods,  which  are 

also  in  full  bloom. 


The  October  number  of  the  ApicuUurist 
has  eleven  articles  on  the  wintering  prob- 
lem. These  articles  cover  the  entire  ground, 
and  are  by  some  of  our  best  apiarists. 


Oleomargarine.  —  The  act  of  the  late 
session  of  Congress  regulating  and  legaliz- 
ing the  sale  of  oleomargarine  takes  effect  on 
Oct.  31,  1880.  Instructions,  prepared  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  are 
being  sent  to  the  revenue  officers  in  the 
several  districts,  with  the  necessary  revenue 
stamps,  etc.  We  understand  that  the  Com- 
missioners construe  the  Act  of  Congress  as 
relating  only  to  imitations  of  butter  consist- 
ing of  mixtures  of  tallow,  suet,  beef-fat,  etc. 
Mixtures  of'  lard  not  being  Included  under 
the  term  oleomargarine.— Exc?io?i06. 


Five  Thonsand  new  subscribers  to  the 
Bee  Journal  Is  what  we  have  made  our 
calculations  for  ;  they  will  come  in  clubs 
between  now  and  next  spring.  Installments 
are  coming  every  day. 


Frank  Clieshlre's  new  book  on  Bees 
and  Bee-Keeping,  can  be  had  at  this  office.— 
Vol.  I,  bound  in  cloth,  $2.50,  postpaid. 
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Beplies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 

[It  is  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  in  this  Department  in  less  time 
than  one  month.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them  ;  get  them  returned,  and  then  find 
space  for  them  in  the  Jocrnal.  If  you  are 
in  a  "  hurry "  for  replies,  do  not  ask  for 
them  to  be  inserted  here.— Ed.1 


Gettii  Bees  into  tlie  Sections. 

Query,  No.  317.— All  our  surplus  this 
year  is  from  white  clover.  When  it  first 
began  to  bloom,  bees  worked  very  actively. 
The  weather  became  a  little  dry,  and  in- 
stead of  putting  the  honey  into  the  supers, 
which  were  filled  with  the  best  of  founda- 
tion, they  stored  it  below.  As  fast  as  a 
young- bee  hatched,  they  filled  up  the  cell 
with  honey,  instead  of  letting  the  queen  lay 
in  it,  until  in  the  whole  8  frames  there  was 
not  a  space  6  inches  square  that  was  not 
filled  with  nectar.  I  exhausted  my  ingenuity 
in  trying  to  force  them  into  the  sections; 
but  go  they  would  not,  and  go  they  did  not 
until  the  season  was  about  half  over,  then 
they  went  up  slowly,  and  averaged  only 
about  'io  pounds  to  the  colony.  They  did 
not  swarm,  and  when  they  should  have 
been  booming  at  the  end  of  the  clover 
bloom,  they  were  quite  weak.  How  can  I 
prevent  an  occurrence  of  this  another  sea- 
son ?  It  is  the  first  lime  I  ever  had  queens 
crowded  out,  and  1  want  it  to  be  the  last. 
Other  colonies  within  100  yards  of  mine 
gathered  50  or  60  pounds  each.— W.  P.  K. 

If  they  would  not  put  it  in  the  sec- 
tions then  1  would  put  it  in  the  ex- 
tractor.—H.  D.  Cutting. 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  without 
knowing  more  of  the  management. 
Could  there  have  been  any  fault  with 
the  queens  or  the  strain  of  bees  ?— W. 
Z.  Hutchinson. 

Contract  the  brood-chamber,  or  re- 
move the  comb  in  the  brood-chamber 
and  fill  above  in  sections  with  foun- 
dation. Reversing  the  brood- frames 
also  helps,  as  does  uncapping  honey 
in  the  broad-frames.— A.  J.  Cook. 

You  do  not  mention  what  it  took  to 
to  exhaust  your  ingenuity,  so  we  are 
in  the  dark  as  to  what  further  to  sug- 
guest.  They  might  have  done  better 
with  less  room  in  the  brood-chamber. 
Possibly  uncapping  their  frames  of 
honey  and  pulling  them  in  the  middle 
of  the  brood-nest  might  have  been 
effective.— C.  C.  Miller. 

The  trouble  is  in  the  strain  of  bees. 
A  litlle  Syrian  blood  will  ettectually 
remedy  the  difficulty.  Syrio-Albino 
or  Syrio-Italian  bees  never  choke  up 
the  brood-combs  with  honey,  it  mat- 
ters not  how  much  may  come  in  or 
how  little  the  room  may  be.  They 
are  greatly  superior  to  Italians,  in  my 
estimation,  for  comb  honey.— G.  L. 
Tinker. 

I  never,  in  any  year,  had  any  bees 
act  so  badly.  I  can  conceive  that 
bright,  golden  Italians  in  a  deep  hive, 
with  bad  communication  to  Ihe  sur- 
plus department,  would  do  this  years 
ago.    I  had  these  bees  act  similarly 


in  less  favorable  times  of  the  year. — 
James  Heddon. 

The  above  question  is  a  long  one, 
and  the  only  explanation  I  can  give 
is,  that  the  queens  were  failing  in 
proliflcness.  The  size  of  frames  not 
being  given,  perhaps  the  queen  was 
crowded  out  by  having  too  small  a 
brood-chamber.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

Contract  the  brood-chamber  so  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  honey-flow 
only  brood  is  in  this  apartment. 
Empty  comb  in  the  brood-chamber  at 
the  beginning  of  the  honey-flow  gen- 
erally leads  to  the  crowding  of  the 
queen,  and  little  honey  in  the  sec- 
tions.—G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

Without  knowing  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  the  bees  at  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  bloom,  it  is 
difficult  to  give  a  correct  answer. 
Sometimes  we  find  colonies  that  hesi- 
tate about  working  in  sections,  and 
have  to  be  coaxed  there.  But  in  all 
probability  your  bees  had  not  work- 
ing force  enough,  at  the  time  of  the 
harvest,  to  gather  any  more  honey 
than  what  they  found  room  for  below. 
There  may  have  been  bees  enough  to 
run  the  lower  story,  but  not  the  sec- 
tions. Have  your  colonies  strong  at 
the  proper  time.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

I  think  it  most  probable  that  while 
your  colonies  may  have  been  strong 
in  bees,  you  had  comparatively  few 
field  workers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
honey  harvest.  I  have  often  lost 
heavily  on  this  account.  If  you  put 
some  sections  in  the  section-case, 
I  which  contained  drawn  comb  and 
some  honey,  and  the  bees  did  not 
commence  work  there,  you  may  know 
that  that  was  the  trouble.— G.  W. 
Demaree. 


Feeding  Back  Extracteii  Honey. 

Query,  Noi.  318.— Has  the  experiment 
ever  been  tried  of  feeding  bees  good  ex- 
tracted honey  to  be  stored  in  the  sections  ? 
I  can  buy  all  the  extracted  honey  I  want  at 
5  cents  per  pound,  and  can  sell  comb  honey 
for  15  cents  per  pound;  but  I  cannot  sell 
extracted  at  any  price. — W.  M. 

Yes,  but  as  a  rule  it  does  not  pay.— 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLB. 

The  experiment  has  been  tried 
time  and  again,  and  nearly,  if  not 
quite  every  one  who  has  tried  it  has 
abandoned  it.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Unless  you  can  succeed  better  than 
I  have  done,  you  will  never  get  rich 
feeding  .5-cent  extracted  honey  to 
produce  15-cent  comb  honey. — C.  C. 
Miller. 

The  experiment  has  been  tried,  but 
has  often  failed  even  with  experts.- 
A.  J.  Cook. 

Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
a  pecuniary  success.  You  might  try 
a  few  hundred  pounds  on  some  of 
your  very  strongest  and  richest  colo- 
nies.—J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

I  have  tried  it,  but  for  some  cause 
the  honey  soon  candies  in  the  combs, 
and  becomes  almost  as  hard  as  maple 
sugar.  Perhaps  it  would  not  if  I  had 
diluted  the  honey  with  water  in  feed- 
ing.—G.  L.  Tinker. 


It  has,  but  the  experiment  as  yet 
has  never  been  found  to  pay,  so  far  as 
I  have  any  knowledge  of  the  matter. 
I  have  tried  it  several  times  myself, 
but  the  results  have  been  far  from 
satisfactory.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

If  all  of  the  needful  conditions  were 
known  and  supplied,  I  do  not  know 
but  it  might  be  made  to  pay,  but  no 
such  difference  between  the  price  of 
comb  and  extracted  honey  can  long 
exist  anywhere.  It  can  hardly  pay  to 
gather  a  crop  twice  and  feed  it  once 
in  order  to  have  it  ready  for  market. — 
James  Heddon. 

It  has  often  been  tried,  and  gen- 
erally without  success.  I  could  not 
give  my  plan  here,  to  convert  ex- 
tracted honey  into  comb,  for  want  of 
space.  But  if  you  will  distribute 
some  nice  extracted  honey  among 
your  neighbors— poor  and  rich — as  a 
friendly  gift,  tell  them  you  want  them 
to  try  your  pure  liquid  honey — if  you 
do  not  get  some  orders  for  it  after 
that,  please  let  me  hear  from  you.— 
G.  W.  Demaree. 

It  has  been  tried,  but  from  many 
reports  it  did  not  pay  unless  there  were 
a  lot  of  unfinished  "sections  to  fill  out. 
— H.  D.  Cutting. 


Honey-Dew— Bee-Poison, 

Query,  No.  319.— 1.  Is  the  honey  gath- 
ered from  honey-dew  a  wholesome  article 
of  diet,  both  for  man  and  the  bees  ?  2.  Does 
often  being  stung  by  the  bees,  so  poison  the 
system  as  frequently  to  bring  on  malarial 
and  rheumatic  fevers  ? — Iowa. 

1.  It  may  be  unwholesome,  but  I 
prefer  to  be  a  little  sick  before  I 
should  want  to  eat  it.  2.  I  do  not 
know.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

1.  It  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  honey-dew.  \V  e  have  seen  some 
that  we  liked  better  than  ordinary 
molasses,  although  it  was  as  dark  as 
the  latter.— Da  DANT  &  Son. 

1.  It  may  be  in  some  instances.  2. 
Some  bee-keeepers  feel  certain  that 
they  have  been  so  afflicted.— W.  Z. 
Hutchinson.; 

1.  It  is  from  some  species  of  honey- 
dew.  2.  I  do  not  thimk  so.  I  have 
been  stung  as  high  as  fifty  times  a 
day,  with  no  ill  effects.— J.  P.  H. 
Brown. 

1.  I  have  never  seen  any  honey-dew, 
so  I  could  not  say.  2.  I  could  not  say, 
but  I  think  not.  I  have  had  both 
fever  and  ague  and  the  rheumatism 
since  I  have  been  keeping  bees.— G. 
M.  Doolittle. 

1.  It  may  be,  but  very  frequently  it 
is  not.  I  do  not  think  so.  Before 
keeping  bees  I  was  much  troubled 
with  malarial  fever.  Since  then 
hardly  at  all.  and  I  have  had  my  share 
of  stings.  The  pain  and  irritation  at 
first  was  considerable  ;  now  it  is  very 
slight.— A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  The  common  expression, "  honey- 
dew,"  is  very  indefinite.  Some  stuff 
I  have  seen  gathered  from  the  bark- 
lice  is  filthy  and  unwholesome  be- 
yond question.  But  some  samples  I 
have  seen  that  was  gathered  from 
the  leaves  of  trees  looked  nice,  and  1 
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see  no  reason  why  it  is  not  whole- 
some.—G.  VV.  Demaree. 

1.  We  have  so  little  of  this  "  honey- 
dew  "  that  I  can  only  say  that  friends 
tell  me  that  some  samples  of  it  winter 
bees  as  well  as  honey.  2.  It  might,  I 
should  think.  I  feel  sure  that  a 
chronic  rheumatic  neuralgia  or  neu- 
resthenia  is  no  uncommon  result  from 
years  of  bee-poisoning.— James  Hed- 

DON. 

1.  I  have  had  very  little  experience, 
but  I  can  hardly  believe  that  honey 
with  so  disagreeable  a  taste  as  some 
of  it  has,  can  be  wholesome  for  man 
or  bee.  Many  winter  losses  have 
been  laid  at  the  door  of  honey-dew. 
2.  1  think  not.  It  has  some  reputa- 
tion (whether  justly  or  not  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say)  as  a  remedy  for  rheu- 
matic affections.- C.  C.  Miller. 
^  1.  It  is  not  so  considered  by  the 
great  majority.  2.  I  am  not  aware 
that  such  is  the  case ;  in  fact  many 
claim  that  the  opposite  results  follow 
in  rheumatism.  I  cannot  conceive 
how  malarial  fevers  can  be  cured  by 
inoculation  of  the  poison  of  the  sting 
of  the  honey-bee,  as  it  is  antiseptic  in 
its  nature.- J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

1.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  2.  No,  a 
bee-sting  has  only  a  temporary  effect. 
The  poison  does  not  accumulate  in 
the  system.  I  believe,  however,  that 
after  being  stung  enough  to  cause 
fever,  that  one  should  be  careful  not 
to  get  over-heated  by  working  in  the 
hot  sun.  The  use  of  the  common 
tomato  as  a  food  is  in  my  opinion 
productive  of  ten  fold  more  injury  to 
the  human  system  than  being  fre- 
quently stung  by  bees.— G.L. Tinker. 


Wintering  Bees  in  Seconii-Stories. 


Query,  No.  .'J20.— In  wintering:  bees  in 
a  two-story  chaff  hive,  how  would  it  do  to 
put  in  3  or  ■«  brood-frames  in  the  first  story 
for  the  bees  to  cluster  on,  and  the  same 
number  of  frames  with  sealed  honey  in  the 
second  story,  over  the  brood-frames,  for 
winter  stores  ;  then  use  two  divisiou-boards, 
letting  them  e.\tend  from  the  bottom-board 
ofthehiveto  the  top  of  the  second  story  ? 
Then  there  will  be  .3  or  4  inches  of  dead  air 
space  on  each  side  of  ihe  bees  and  stores  in 
addition  to  the  double  walls  packed  with 
chaff.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this  :  1.  Will 
it  do  to  put  winter  stores  above  the  brood- 
nest  ?  2.  Will  the  bees  cluster  on  the  brood- 
frames  and  go  up-stairs  for  food,  or  will 
they  go  up  in  the  second  story  and  stay  ?  3. 
How  would  it  do  to  place  bees  and  stores  all 
in  the  upper  story  and  leave  the  lower  story 
empty  (as  an  air-chamber)  except  one  frame 
of  comb  to  act  as  a  ladder  for  the  bees  to  go 
up  and  down  ou  ?  The  cluster  would  then 
be  so  far  from  the  entrance  that  the  cold 
air  coming  in  would  not  affect  them  so 
much.— Florida. 

].  Yes.  2.  Yes.  3.  It  will  work 
well  in  your  climate.  But  in  Florida 
you  do  not  need  chaff  hives,  nor  any 
other  fixtures  intended  for  a  cold 
climate.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

There  is  too  much  room  for  escape 
of  heat  above  in  such  a  plan.  We  do 
not  like  it,  but  it  may  do  for  Florida. 
— Dadant  &  Son. 

My  experience  is,  that  bees  will  go 
up-stairs  and  stay.  Have  had  the 
best  success  with  eight  frames  in  the 
body  of  the  hive,  and  it  on  the  plat- 
form.—II.  D.  Cutting. 


1.  I  think  so.  2.  As  soon  as  the 
brood  and  most  of  the  honey  is  gone, 
they  will  likely  move  up-siairsto  stay. 
3.  I  can  see  no  harm  from  the  empty 
space  below,  and  it  might  be  some 
benefit.— C.  C.  Miller. 

The  proposed  plan  might  work  well 
here  at  the  North,  but  for  Florida  I 
should  think  it  would  be  labor  thrown 
away.— G.  M.  Doo little. 

I  think  the  bees  would  cluster  on 
the  honey  and  stay.  I  think  the  last 
mentioned  plan  a  good  one. — W.  Z. 
Hutchinson. 

1 .  The  bees,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  winter  in  the  tops  of  the  hives. 
I  prefer  a  single  story,  as  I  find  a 
frame  as  shallow  as  the  Langstroth  is 
safer  for  wintering  than  a  deeper 
frame.  2.  They  will  go  for  food  till 
too  cold  for  them  to  do  so.  3.  It  would 
be  far  better  than  the  first  proposi- 
tion, but  would  give,  in  my  judg- 
ment, too  much  space  below.— J.  E. 
Pond,  Jr. 

I  have  wintered  bees  for  years  in 
two-story  hives  ;  sometimes  they  win- 
ter in  the  lower  and  sometimes  in  the 
upper  story.  I  have  seen  little  dif- 
ference whether  they  winter  above  or 
below.  When  they  go  above  to  stay 
there  they  sometimes  exhaust  their 
stores  above,  and  starve  with  plenty 
of  stores  in  the  lower  story ;  for  this 
reason  I  prefer  to  have  all  the  stores 
in  one  apartment. — G.  W.  Demaree. 

I  should  not  do  it.  If  they  clustered 
below  with  little  honey,  and  it  came 
very  cold,  they  would  starve.  I  see 
no  use  in  their  having  the  double 
space  to  warm.  Could  I  secure  it 
easily  I  should  like  2  inches  below  the 
brood-frames.— A.  J.  Cook. 

The  bees  should,  and  usually  will, 
cluster  where  the  stores  are  in  cham- 
bers of  the  size  you  mention.  They 
would  go  into  your  second  story  and 
stay.  The  idea  of  empty  story  under 
the  home  would  do  no  harm,  if  you 
still  have  room  for  thick  packing 
above.  Many  believe  it  to  be  very 
advantageous.— Jajies  Heddon. 

There  will  be  too  much  trouble  and 
expense  about  the  plan  suggested  to 
make  it  desirable,  even  if  it  was  a 
good  one.  The  successful  bee-keep- 
ers of  the  future  will  be  those  who 
use  the  cheapest  hives  and  fixtures, 
and  the  most  expeditious  methods 
capable  of  fulfilling  the  purposes  re- 
quired.—G.  L.  Tinker. 


Nortli  American  Bee-Keepers'  Society, 


FKANK  L.  DOUGHERTY. 


The  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  So- 
ciety will  hold  its  17th  annual  convention 
Oct.  12,  13  and  14,  1886,  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  The  meeting:  will  be  held  in 
Pfofflin's  Music  Hall,  83  and  84  North 
Pennsylvania  Street,  one  of  the  most 
pleasantly  situated  halls  in  the  city, 
liaving  good  ventilation  and  plenty  of 
light.  The  Society  head-quarters  will  be 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel,  corner  o(  Wash- 
ington and  Illinois  Streets.  The  regular 
rates  of  this  hotel  are  93  per  day  ;  special 
rates  for  those  in  attendance  at  the  con- 
vention, 11.50  per  day. 


The  Northwestern  Bee-Keepers'  Society, 
the  Indiana  State  Society,  the  Eastern 
Indiana,  with  various  county  and  joint 
societies  will  meet  in  union  with  the 
North  American,  making  it  one  of  the 
most  important  meetings  of  bee-keepers 
ever  held  in  the  country. 

Every  thine  possible  will  be  done  to 
make  the  meeting  pleasant  and  entertain- 
ing. An  earnest,  cordial  invitation  is  ex- 
tended.   Following  is  the  programme  : 

FLRST  DAT— TUESDAY. 

Forenoon  Session,  10  a.m.— Convention 
called  to  order.  Address  of  welcome,  by 
Gov.  I.  P.  Gray:  "Response  "  by  ttie 
President,  H.  D.  Cutting;  "Welcome  to 
the  City,"  by  Mayor  Caleb  S.  Denny: 
"Thanks,"  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  President  of 
the  Northwestern  Society.  Calling  the 
roll  of  members  of  last  year.  Payment  of 
annual  dues.  Reception  of  new  members 
and  distribution  of  badges;  reports  of  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer.    Announcements. 

Afternoon  Session,  2  p.m..  Special  Busi- 
ness.—Annual  address  of  the  President; 
"  Bee-Studies,"  Prot.  A.  J.  Cook,  Agricul- 
tural College,  Mich.;  "Apicultural  Jour- 
nalism," Jiihn  Asplnwall,  Barrytown,  N. 
y.;  "Bee-Literature,"  Thomas  G.  New- 
man, Chicago,  Ills.;  "The Coming  Bee— 
Whiit  encouragement  have  we  to  work  for 
its  advent  ?"  R.  L.  Taylor,  Lapeer,  Mich. 
Subject  for  discussion,  has  "  Apis  Ameri- 
cana" been  reached  ? 

Evening  Session,  7:30  p.m. — Announce- 
ments. Miscellaneous  business.  Discus- 
sion of  questions  that  may  have  accumu- 
lated during  the  day. 

SECOND  DAY— WEDNESDAY. 

Morning  Session,  9  a.m. — Announce- 
ments. Communication.  Call  of  the 
Northwestern  Society  to  elect  ofBcers. 
Election  of  officers  ot  the  Indiana  State 
Society.  Call  to  order.  "  Rendering  Comb 
into  Beeswax,"  C.  P.  Dadant,  Hamilton, 
Ills.;  "Foul  Brood,"  A.  J.  King,  New 
York.  "North  American  Bee-Keepers' 
Soclatv— Past,  Present  and  Future,"  Rev. 
W.  F.  Clarke,  Guelph,  Ont.  Selection  of 
place  for  holding  meeting  in  1887.  Elec- 
tion of  ofBcers. 

Afternoon  Session,  2  p.m.- Announce- 
ments. Miscellaneous  business.  "Bee- 
Keeping  and  Apiculture,"  Prof.  N.W.  Mc- 
Lain,  U.  S.  Apicultural  Station,  Aurora, 
Ills.;  "Feeding  Bees  for  Winter,"  Jas. 
McNeill,  Hudson.  N.  Y. ;  "Wintering 
Bees,"  Dr.  J.  B.  Mason,  Wagon  Works, 
Ohio;  "Solid  Truths  relative  to  the  Ap- 
icultural Interests  of  the  east  coast  of  Vo- 
lusia county,  Florida,"  by  John  Detwiler, 
NewSmyrna,Fla.  Subjects  for  discussion, 
"  Is  the  use  of  Foundation  Necessary  in 
Modern  Bee  Culture  ?"  "Are  Perforated 
Honey-Boards  a  Success  ?"  Unassigned 
essays. 

Evening  Session,  7:30  p.m. — Announce- 
ments. Miscellaneous  business.  Discus- 
sion of  questions  in  question-box.  Social 
communications. 

THLRD  DAY — THURSDAY. 

Morning  Session,  9  a.m.— Announce- 
ments. Miscellaneous  business.  Com- 
munications. "  The  National  Bee-Keepers' 
Union."  by  Thomas  G.  Newman,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  "A  Talk  on  Hives,"  by  James 
Heddon,  Dowagiae,  Mich.;  "Reversible 
Hives  and  Frames,"  J.  E.  Pond,  Jr.,  Fox- 
boro,  Mass.;  "Drones  and  Drone  Comb," 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Rogersville,  Mich.; 
Reports  of  Vice-Presidents;  "  Progress  of 
Bee-Keeping  in  Indiana,"  .Jonas  SchoU, 
Lyons  Station.  Ind.  "  The  Future  of  Bee- 
Culture,"  G.  W.  Demaiee,  Christiansburg, 
Kentucky. 

Afternoon  Session,  2  p.m.— Announce- 
ments. Miscellaneous  business.  Expla- 
nation of  various  articles  on  exhibition. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Explanatory. — The  llgrures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  O  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  tne  center  of  the  Stat^  named; 
5  north  of  the  center;  9  south;  O*  east; 
♦O  west;  and  thisd  northeast;  V3  northwest: 
o-southeast;  and  9  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


B'or  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 

A  Call  on  Mr.  J.  B,  Hall. 

WM.   F.   CLAKKE. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Hall  does  not  like  noto- 
riety. He  prefers  to  keep  sbady,  and 
to  be  let  alone.  How  far  a  man  is  to 
be  indulged  in  this  love  of  privacy 
and  concealment,  is  a  somewhat  per- 
plexing question  to  one  who  is  always 
"  takin  notes  "  with  an  ultimate  de- 
sign to  "print  'em."  I  got  rather  a 
brusque  reception  the  other  day 
when,  being  in  Woodstock,  1  took  the 
opportunity  of  dropping  in  on  Mr. 
Hall.  "  Are  you  going  to  drag  me 
before  the  public  again  ?  I  suppose 
we  shall  soon  have  another  250  pounds 
of  honey  story  going  the  rounds."  I 
felt  chagrined  and  annoyed  at  myself 
for  not  having  contradicted  that  2.50 
pound  mistake.  How  it  got  into 
print,  whether  by  a  slip  of  the  tongue, 
a  slip  of  the  pen,  or  a  mistake  of  the 
printer,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  quite 
intended  to  correct  it,  and  ought  to 
have  done  so  long  ago. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  I  got  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Hall  "  mixed  up"  in  my 
mind.  Mr.  Jones  made  an  average 
one  year  of  250  pounds  of  honey, 
spring  count.  But  it  was  extracted. 
Mr.  Hall's  was  comb  honey,  and 
should  have  been  reported  as  150 
pounds  average,  spring  count.  I  hope 
this  explanation  will  be  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned,  including  Mr.  C.  W. 
Dayton.  See  his  article  on  "  Troubled 
Bee-Lore,"  on  page  441  of  the  Ameki- 
CAN  Bee  Jouknal  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Hall  objected  at  the  Detroit 
convention  that  the  bee-periodicals 
report  successes  but  not  reverses  in 
bee-keeping.  Having  given  publicity 
to  success  in  his  case,  it  is  only  right 
for  me  to  balance  up  matters  by 
chronicling  the  opposite  condition  of 
things.  A  sad  reverse  has  befallen 
our  friend,  the  present  season.  To 
quote  his  words  :  "  Total  failure  is 
my  record  for  ]88()."  There  are  sev- 
eral explanations  of  this.  Mr.  Hall 
was  absent  from  home  last  fr.ll  at- 
tending Fairs,  and  his  bees  did  not 
get  the  usual  thorough  preparation 
for  winter.  A  number  of  colonies 
was  too  light.  He  was  building  a 
new  house  and,  as  usual,  the  contrac- 
tors were  behind  time  in  fulfilling 
their  contract.     Hence  it  was  late. 


too  late  when  the  bees  were  put  into 
winter  quarters. 

Again,  a  defect  in  the  drain  caused 
the  presence  of  water  in  the  bee- 
cellar  to  a  depth  of  about  six  inches. 
Finally,  the  furnace  fire  was  let  out 
too  soon,  with  the  idea  that  it  would 
not  affect  the  bees,  there  being  a  12- 
inch  brick  wall  between  the  furnace 
and  the  cellars.  But  it  did  affect 
them  enough  to  check  brood-rearing, 
so  that  the  multiplication  of  workers 
was  not  accomplished  in  time  for  the 
first  run  of  honey.  That  first  run  was 
all  there  was  around  Woodstock. 
After  a  brief  harvest  from  the  earliest 
white  clover  blooms,  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  honey  yield.  Alsike  clover 
has  been  a  most  important  source  of 
honey-gathering  heretofore.  This  year 
there  was  none  from  that  source,  and 
none  from  the  linden. 

Our  friend  was  not  despondent  or 
in  tribulation  over  this  state  of 
affairs.  He  says  he  makes  it  a  prin- 
ciple not  to  cry  over  what  be  can't 
help.  Well,  I  "suppose  we  all  do  that, 
but  some  of  us  are  not  entirely  suc- 
cessful in  carrying  out  the  principle. 
Mr.  Hall  is.  Perhaps  he  has  a  more 
comfortable  bank  account  than  some 
of  us.  That  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  being 
consoled  under  unfortunate  circum- 
stances. This  is  the  second  time  in 
fifteen  years  of  bee-keeping  that  Mr. 
Hall  has  had  an  experience  of  "blasted 
hopes." 

On  the  former  occasion  the  year  of 
failure  was  followed  by  one  of  double 
success,  and  taking  the  average  of 
the  fifteen  years,  the  showing  is  not 
discouraging.  All  the  readers  of  the 
Amekican  Bee  Journal  will  join 
with  the  writer  in  the  hope  that  this 
year  of  dearth,  like  the  former  one, 
may  be  succeeded  by  a  year  of  plenty 
that  will  make  up  for  losses,  and  keep 
up  the  average  to  the  point  of  en- 
courageipent. 

Mr.  Hall  has  hadhardly  any  swarms 
the  present  season,  and  though  he 
obtained  fifty  of  the  new  Heddon 
hives,  is  unaljle  to  report  any  practi- 
cal experience  with  them.  lie  has 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  Carniolan 
bees  I  have  yet  seen,  and  is  favorably 
impressed  with  them.  I  am  sorry 
that  we  shall  not  see  his  genial  face 
at  the  Indianapolis  convention.  He 
is  getting  very  skeptical  about  con- 
ventions. Perhaps  we  pumped  him 
too  much  at  Detroit.  Never  mind, 
friend  Hall.  It  is  "  give  and  take  " 
at  these  meetings.  Last  time  it  was 
"  give "  in  your  case.  Come  again 
and  "  take  "  (til  you  can  get  I 
Guelph,  Ont. 


the   greatest  amount  of  honey  and 
increase  combined. 

The  first  year  I  kept  bees  I  allowed 
natural  swarming ;  and  although  I 
had  but  7  colonies,  they  were  the 
source  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
annoyance,  causing  me  to  climb  trees, 
saw  off  limbs,  and  perform  other 
dangerous  and  disagreeable  feats,  far 
better  suited  to  the  gymnasium  than 
to  the  apiary.  No  wonder  I  became 
disgusted  with  this  old,  fossilized, 
moss-grown  method  of  "  handling 
bees." 

So  this  year  I  took  a  step  forward 
and  began  practicing  the  new  method 
of  dividing  and  artificial  swarming, 
by  which  method  I  not  only  saved  my 
trees  from  disfiguration,  and  my 
limbs  from  a  possible  worse  fate,  but 
secured  a  more  than  two-fold  yield  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  colonies 
kept,  and  doubling  the  number  as  I 
had  done  the  previous  years  by  the 
swarming  method. 

Judging  from  an  experiment  made 
the  past  season,  I  believe  I  can  take 
10  good  strong  colonies  of  bees  in  this 
locality,  where  the  average  is  from 
nothing  up  to  50  or  60  pounds  per 
colony,  of  a  good  season,  treble  the 
number  and  procure  200  pounds  of 
comb  honey  per  colony,  spring  count. 
An  instance  to  illustrate  :  From  a 
three-frame  nucleus  made  on  the  17th 
of  last  May,  and  furnished  with  a 
ripe  queen-cell  from  an  Italian  colony, 
the  young  queen  of  which  afterwards 
mated  with  a  black  drone,  I  obtained 
48  pounds  of  comb  honey  in  one- 
pound  sections,  and  27  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted honey,  making  75  pounds  in 
all,  and  a  full  colony  of  bees  at  the 
wind-up.  And  this  amount  of  sur- 
plus might  easily  have  been  aug- 
mented by  judicious  management. 

This  humble  article  is  offered  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  turn 
from  the  "  smooth-worn  ruts  "  of  our 
fathers,  and  enter  upon  the  higher 
and  better  plane  where  brains  will  in 
the  future  be  appreciated,  and  labor 
better  compensated. 
Mt.  Sterling,*o  Ills. 


For  tbe  Amertcan  Bee  JoomaL 


Plain  Sheets  of  Wax. 


J.  E.   POND,  JR. 


Tor  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Increase  of  Bees  liy  Diyision, 


W.  J.  CULLINAN. 


After  an  experience  of  three  years 
in  the  (to  me)  ever  inviting"  and 
wonder-revealing  field  of  apiculture, 
I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
"  increase  by  division  "  is  the  more 
feasible,  as  well  as  most  lucrative 
plan  for  those  who  are  working  for 


On  page  536  Mr.  J.  F.  Hays  accuses 
me  of  "  contunieliously  "  answering 
the  question  of  L.  J.  S.  in  regard  to 
plain  seets  of  wax.  I  desire  to  say, 
that  in  answering  the  various  ques- 
tions sent  me  for  the  Query  Depart- 
ment, I  have  endeavored  to  give  noth- 
ing but  my  own  opinions,  based  on 
my  own  experience,  and  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  I  have  never  indulged  in  con- 
temptuous or  sarcastic  remarks.  It 
would  seem  that  seven  of  us  viewed 
the  matter  in  the  same  light,  and  I 
am  not  at  all  sorry  that  we  differ 
from  Mr.  II.,  whose  experiments  that 
cause  him  "squarely  to  take  issue 
with  the  seven,"  have  been  made 
with  sheets  of  comb,  only  4  inches 
wide  ;  nothing  in  fact  but  "  starters." 
In  regard  to  the  slightly  sarcastic 
remark  of  Mr.  H.,  in  which  he  inti- 
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mates  something  in  regard  to  "  ruts 
worn  smooth,"  I  will  say  that  I  have 
been  more  or  less  prominently  before 
the  public  as  a  bee-keeper,  and  writer 
for  over  16  years ;  that  I  have  always 
boldly  traveled  out  of  the  old  ruts. 
when  I  saw  anything  to  be  gained 
thereby ;  and  further,  even,  that  I 
think  that  during  the  last  16  years  in- 
stead of  following,  I  have  been  pretty 
near  the  front,  and  have  done  my 
share  of  making  the  ruts  that  are  now 
being  traveled  in.  by  the  most  experi- 
perienced  of  my  brethren. 

I  still  say  that  with  the  low  price 
of  foundation,  and  the  ease  by  which 
we  can  control  the  matter  of  cell  sizes 
by  its  use,  I  fail  to  see  any  practical 
advantage  that  will  follow  the  use  of 
plain  sheets  of  wax,  even  if  but  4 
inches  wide ;  and  further,  that  as 
drone  comb  is  not  usually  built  at  the 
tops  of  frames,  I  should  not  expect 
that  any  would  be  built  on  starters  in 
the  brood-chamber,  especially  if  room 
was  given  for  so  doing  elsewhere. 

FoxborOjOt  Mass. 


For  tne  American  Bee  Journal. 


Has  Nature  Maile  a  Mistate  ? 


GEORGE  F.  ROBBINS. 


Mr.  O.  N.  Baldwin,  on  page  600, 
does  not  meet  the  gauntlet  thrown 
down  at  all.  I  say  again,  this  talk 
about  nature  ("  or  the  "  Great  King  ") 
making  a  mistake  amounts  to  little 
or  nothing,  as  against  the  testimony 
of  experience.  And,  reasonable  or 
unreasonable,  I  do  believe  that  under 
certain  conditions,  or  in  certain  locali- 
ties, as  I  said  in  my  article  on  page 
567,  bees  will  winter  better  on  sugar 
than  on  natural  stores,  because  the 
array  of  evidence  presented  in  the 
testimonies  of  Ileddon,  Hutchinson 
and  Cook  is  conclusive,  and  has  never 
to  my  knowledge  been  fairly  met. 

I  repeat,  to  successfully  controvert 
those  testimonies,  they  must  be  op- 
posed by  precisely  the  same  experi- 
ments, under  like  conditions,  with 
exactly  opposite  results.  I  appeal  to 
any  fair  and  candid  man  if  that  posi- 
tion is  not  good.  JSTow,  what  oppos- 
ing evidence  does  Mr.  Baldwin  offer  V 
Why,  he  gives  one  experiment  with  4 
colonies,  and  instead  of  being  shut  in 
gaol  for  five  long  months  without  a 
break,  they  have  two  good  flights  in 
that  time.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  conditions  in  Missouri 
and  Michigan.  My  latitude  is  higher 
than  that  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  my 
bees  winter  very  well  on  natural 
stores.  The  argument  that,  because 
2  colonies  died  of  starvation,  they 
died  for  want  of  honey  and  pollen,  is 
astunner.  It  is  too  bad  that  they 
did  not  have  access  to  some  sugar 
syrup  about  that  time. 

Mr.  B.  says  nothing  about  the 
quantity  of  stores  they  had  when  put 
away,  whether  they  had  been  breed- 
ing much,  orshowed  signs  of  diarrhea, 
etc.  Altogether  his  testimony  proves 
nothing.  The  fact  that  sugar  syrup 
may  be  safer  winter  food  for  bees  in 
Michigan  than  natural  stores,  does 
not  argue  that  nature  has  made  mis- 


take. We  find  laws  of  death  as  well 
as  life  permeating  all  nature,  and  for 
good  reasons,  although  we  may  not 
always  undertand  them. 

The  same  Diety  who  made  the 
atmosphere  for  man  to  breathe  in  life 
and  health,  has  charged  it  with  mala- 
ria and  pestilence  to  produce  disease 
and  death.  But  He  has  at  the  same 
time  created  roots,  herbs  and  miner- 
als, and  endowed  man  with  faculties 
to  discover  and  apply  their  properties 
so  as  to  largely  over-rule  these  forces 
of  death.  So  He  has  created  the 
honey-bee  with  instinct  and  nature 
to  multiply  with  wonderful  rapidity 
where  conditions  demand  it ;  but  at 
the  same  time  He  has  sown  the  seeds 
of  death  to  prevent  them  becoming 
an  evil  rather  than  a  good.  And  He 
has  made  man,  in  this  as  in  a  million 
other  cases,  lord  of  the  very  laws  and 
forces  of  nature  to  over-rule  them  to 
his  own  good.  To  meet  the  exigen- 
cies that  arise  in  a  state  of  nature, 
the  instinct  of  the  honey-bee  is  to  rear 
drones  in  such  numbers  as  to  become 
a  nuisance  in  modern  bee-culture. 

But  this  same  rule  in  nature  may 
be  and  is  annulled  by  the  art  of  man. 
So,  also,  if  adverse  conditions  may 
discriminate  against  certain  regions 
of  country,  man  possesses  the  power 
to  put  these  laws  of  death  under  his 
feet — by  the  very  simple  expedient  of 
using  sugar  syrup.  There,  my  friends, 
is  some  theorizing,  if  that  is  the 
proper  term,  as  plausible  as  any  that 
have  been  offered,  I  think. 

Mechanicsburg,©  His. 

TOT  tne  American  Bee  Journal. 

An  Aricultural  Review, 

EUGENE  SECOR,  (30—40). 

I  suppose  we  all  think  the  season 
just  past  the  most  remarkable  one  we 
ever  knew  in  Iowa.  Perhaps  that  is 
because  we  have  the  most  vivid  recol- 
lection of  events  the  most  recent. 
When  we  do  not  keep  a  record  of  the 
weather,  the  last  cold  snap  is  apt  to 
be  the  coldest,  the  last  dry  spell  the 
severest  drouth,  and  the  recent 
heated  term  the  hottest  weather  we 
ever  experienced. 

That  is  the  way  we  bee-keepers 
talk  about  the  season  just  past.  We 
say  we  never  saw  such  a  peculiar 
year ;  that  contrary  to  all  past  ex- 
perience the  spring  opened  favorably, 
and  the  honey-flow  began  at  once, 
and  then  after  a  brief  but  plentiful 
yield  the  supply  suddenly  ceased— a 
thing  hardly  known  in  this  part  of 
the  State. 

In  saying  this  is  unprecedented  we 
may  be  a  little  outside  of  the  truth. 
As  we  have  not  always  kept  bees,  and 
a  faithful  record  of  the  weather  is  not 
at  hand,  we  have  to  draw  on  our  im- 
pressions for  our  facts.  It  has  cer- 
tainly been  widely  different  from  any 
year  immediately  preceding  it. 

After  a  very  protracted  and  very 
severe  winter,  the  bees  were  removed 
from  their  depositories  in  tine  condi- 
tion, and  with  but  slight  loss.  Tliis 
was  the  case  with  every  one  who  had 
bees.  It  did  not  seem  to  matter  much 
how    they     were     wintered,    either. 


Spring  came  with  such  etherial  mild- 
ness that  breeding  began  at  once. 
Scarcely  any  unfavorable  weather  to 
chill  the  hatching  brood  or  to  cause 
spring  dwindling.  The  early  wild 
flowers  were  rich  in  tempting  sweets. 
Fruit  blossoms  yielded  up  their 
wealth  of  nectar.  Every  opening 
petal  seemed  Lo  invite  to  a  feast  of 
honey  or  pollen.  All  normal  colonies 
were  encouraged  to  do  their  best  in 
rearing  brood,  and  the  crowding  of 
bees  around  the  entrances  showed 
their  readiness  to  respond  to  the 
stimulating  effects  of  the  weather  and 
the  flowers. 

At  the  beginning  of  white  clover 
bloom,  about  June  1,  most  of  them 
were  populous  enough  to  go  into  the 
supers.  There  was  the  time  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  situation  was  need- 
ed. The  wide-a-wake  bee-keeper  at 
once  righted  up  his  pitcher  ready  for 
the  shower.  The  Rip  Van  Winkles' 
did  not  wake  up  until  the  shower  was 
about  over.  All  the  honey  we  got 
this  year,  substantially,  was  gathered 
in  forty  days.  Everything  came  with 
a  rush.  The  white  clover  harvest 
lapped  over  on  to  basswood  bloom  so 
perceptibly  that  the  bees  seemed  be- 
wildered at  the  profusion  of  ambro- 
sial sweets.  They  were  reluctant  to 
leave  the  pearly  drops  of  the  former 
for  the  equally  tempting  chalices  of 
the  latter. 

Usually,  white  clover  is  gone  before 
linden  blooms.  We  often  get,  also,  a 
good  yield  from  sumac.  This  year  not 
a  drop.  Quite  generally  the  last  half 
of  July  and  August  give  us  the  bulk 
of  our  surplus.  This  year  scarcely 
any  more  honey  was  gathered  after 
the  middle  of  July  than  the  bees  re- 
quired. The  long  continued  drouth 
seemed  to  effectually  dry  up  the 
honey  fountains  in  all  the  fall  flowers. 
Buckwheat  yielded  some  honey,  but 
so  little  of  it  is  raised  in  this  vicinity 
that  the  amount  was  not  noticed. 
AVhat  surplus  we  have  is  therefore 
mostly  white  honey  of  excellent 
quality.  My  own  colonies  averaged 
about  75  pounds,  spring  count,  one- 
fourth  extracted,  balance  mostly  in 
one-pound  sections.  In  consequence 
of  the  hght  fall  yield  there  are  some 
unfinished  sections. 

Forest  City,  5  Iowa. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Doolittle's  Report— A  Peculiar  Season. 


G.  M.    DOOLITTLE. 


No  other  industry  in  the  world  is 
probably  more  dependent  upon  the 
weather  than  is  apiculture.  For  grow- 
ing crops  the  weather  may  be  bad  at 
times,  but  when  it  does  come  good 
weather,  they  are  generally  ready  to 
make  a  rapid  growth,  thus  regaining 
what  was  lost  by  the  previous  in- 
clement weather.  It  is  not  so  with 
honey  gathering,  for  if  the  weather  is 
bad  while  the  honey-producing  flora 
is  in  bloom,  all  the  good  weather 
afterward  cannot  make  up  for  the 
loss.  If  the  rearing  of  bees  so  as  to 
get  numerous  colonies  was  all  there 
is   of    bee-keeping,    then   the  same 
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thing  applied  to  growing  crops  would 
be  applicable  to  bees,  especially  if  the 
apiarist  supplied  a  little  feed  occa- 
sionally ;  but  if  the  bee-keeper  is  to 
be  successful  as  a  honey-producer, 
nothing  but  good  weather  through 
some  one  of  the  periods  during  which 
nectar  -  bearing  flowers  bloom  can 
make  that  success. 

These  thoughts  are  called  out  upon 
looking   over  the  honey  season  just 

East,  for  taking  it  all  together  this 
as  been  the  most  peculiar  season  I 
ever  witnessed  for  bees.  Spring 
opened  very  favorable,  much  more  so 
than  has  been  the  case  for  the  past 
eight  years,  which,  together  with 
little  or  no  loss  in  wintering,  caused 
the  bee-keepers  about  here  to  be  jubi- 
lant. Bees  reared  more  brood  in  April 
than  they  commonly  do  in  May,  and 
by  the  time  apple  and  other  fruit 
trees  were  in  blooui,  many  of  the  col- 
onies were  strong  enough  to  swarm, 
especially  those  wintered  in  cellars. 

Right  here  I  wish  to  mention  a 
curious  fact.  I  had  always  thought 
tliat  if  ttie  weather  could  only  be  good 
for  the  first  three  weeks  after  the  bees 
were  out  of  their  winter  repose,  so 
that  they  could  fly  every  day  we 
would  have  no  trouble  with  what  is 
called  spring  dwindling.  Well,  we 
had  just  such  a  time  the  past  April, 
so  the  bees  could  fly  every  day  for  the 
first  24  days  after  they  began  to  fly, 
and  the  result  was  that  one-third  of 
my  colonies  wintered  on  the  summer 
stands  died  down  so  that  at  the  end 
of  those  24  days  the  hives  were  nearly 
depopulated  of  all  their  flying  force, 
and  colonies  that  a  week  previous 
seemed  full  of  bees  contained  nothing 
but  brood  and  young  fuzzy  bees,  the 
old  ones  lying  dead  of  old  age  almost 
in  heaps  in  front  of  the  hives. 

While  this  was  the  case  with  those 
•wintered  on  the  summer  stands  those 
from  the  cellar  which  were  left  in 
until  twelve  of  these  pleasant  days 
passed  seemed  to  thrive  beyond  all 
conception,  and  were  hanging  out  on 
the  outside  of  the  hives  in  large  clus- 
ters during  the  bad  weather  in  May. 

But  to  return  :  This  early  brood- 
rearing  consumed  a  large  part  of  the 
old  honey  in  the  hive,  and  gave  a 
force  of  bees  large  enough  to  work  on 
the  fruit  bloom  to  good  advantage,  so 
that  five  days  of  warm,  pleasant 
weather  at  that  time  would  have 
secured  from  30  to  50  pounds  of  honey 
to  the  colony,  because  we  had  the 
laborers  to  gather  it,  which  laborers 
are  generally  deficient  in  other  years. 
But  the  weather  was  warm  and  pleas- 
ant up  to  witliin  three  days  of  tlie 
bloom,  when  it  came  off  cool,  cloudy 
and  rainy  for  two  weeks,  so  that  this 
force  of  bees  was  kept  in  the  hive 
consuming  honey  ratlier  tlian  produc- 
ing. The  result  w;is  that  tlie  bees 
had  to  be  fed  for  three  weeks  to  keep 
them  from  starving;  for  tlie  pleasant 
weather  which  came  later,  was  of  no 
use,  for  we  always  have  a  scarcity  of 
flowers  which  yield  honey  between 
fruit  bloom  and  white  clover. 

As  the  bees  had  to  be  fed,  and  the 
weather  was  bad,  nature  told  them  to 
retrench  as  much  as  possible,  so  they 
almost  ceased  to  rear  brood  at  just 
the  time  brood  was  most  needed  so  as 


to  give  bees  at  the  right  time  to 
secure  the  honey  from  our  main  de- 
pendence, basswood.  During  the  first 
week  of  clover  bloom  the  weather  was 
fine,  and  as  a  part  of  the  force  was 
left  (not  having  died),  the  bees  did 
well  on  the  little  white  clover  we  have 
here,  many  of  the  colonies  getting 
started  in  the  sections  nicely.  It  now 
came  cold  and  wet  again,  so  that  no 
more  gain  was  made  from  that 
source,  although  the  bloom  lasted  20 
or  more  days  longer.  The  last  half  of 
any  bloom  always  seems  to  afford  the 
most  honey  when  favorable  weather 
continues,  so  it  will  be  seen  that 
opportunity  was  given  for  the  bees  to 
work  only  at  a  disadvantage. 

Besides,  the  bees  began  to  die  off 
rapidly  of  old  age,  so  that  colonies 
which  were  in  good  condition,  and  at 
work  in  the  sections  two  weeks  pre- 
viously, had  scarcely  bees  enough  left 
to  care  for  the  now  rapidly  increasing 
brood.  In  fact  the  mortality  was  so 
great  that  all  over  the  bee-yard  and 
about  it  in  every  direction  the  ground 
was  thickly  strewn  with  dead  and 
dying  bees.  Basswood  opened  on  July 
8,  while  on  the  9th  the  ten  days  of 
splendid  honey  weather  we  hadbeen 
having  ceased,  and  rain,  rain  was  the 
"  order  of  the  day  "  for  the  next  ten 
days.  Two  pleasant  days  now  oc- 
curred during  which  the  bees  did 
their  level  best,  what  there  was  of 
them  of  the  proper  age  to  work,  when 
the  bloom  came  to  a  close. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  teasel  would 
give  some  surplus,  as  there  was  a 
large  acreage  of  that  plant,  but  this 
yielded  little  more  than  a  living  for 
the  bees,  so  that  I  was  about  to  de- 
clare the  season  of  1SS6  a  failure  for 
honey  in  this  locality,  wlien  all  at 
once,  as  it  were,  the  bees  came  in 
quite  heavy  loaded,  and  work  in  the 
sections  was  resumed,  much  to  my 
joy  and  surprise.  Upon  looking  about 
I  found  that  the  drouth,  now  setting 
in,  had  caused  the  large  kind  of  red 
clover  (of  which  there  were  many 
large  fields  saved  for  seed)  to  yield 
honey  to  such  an  extent  that  those 
fields  seemed  fairly  alive  with  bees. 
This  state  of  affairs  continued  for 
about  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  so  that  I 
now  find  that  my  crop  figures  up  to 
2,022  pounds,  all  of  which  is  comb 
honey. 

My  report  a  year  ago  gave  my  num- 
ber of  colonies  as  95,  all  of  which  had 
their  own  stores  of  honey.  Out  of 
the  95  three  died  during  the  winter, 
two  became  queenless,  and  were 
united  with  others,  leaving  90.  These 
were  reduced  by  sales  to  60,  which 
number  were  largely  drawn  upon  to 
form  nuclei  for  queen  rearing.  From 
the  above  only  40  swarms  issued, 
owing  to  the  poorness  of  the  season. 
I  am  now  preparing  the  bees  for  win- 
ter, and  shall  put  into  winter  quarters 
just  as  many  colonies  of  bees  as  I  have 
natural  stores  for,  which  number  will 
be  somewhere  from  So  to  100.  The 
colonies  will  be  doubled  down  to  suit 
the  stores,  weeding  out  the  inferior 
queens  so  as  to  improve  my  stock  as 
much  as  possible. 

My  experience  has  taught  me  that 
honey  is  the  safest  food  for  bees  to 
winter  ou  in  this  locality,  allowing 


the  bees  all  the  pollen  there  is  in  the 
combs.  If  otherwise  I  should  try  the 
sugar  as  some  others  do,  regardless  of 
what  has  been  said  against  bee-keep- 
ers using  sugar  for  bees.  As  to  the 
pollen  all  my  experience  proves  that 
it  is  impossible  to  remove  it  all,  and 
that  there  is  enough  left  to  give  the 
bees  the  diarrhea  if  they  choose  to 
have  that  disease.  By  dividing  the 
2,022  pounds  of  honey  by  60  colonies 
(spring  count)  it  gives  33^3  pounds  as 
the  average  yield  per  colony,  which  is 
the  smallest  yield  I  have  had  during 
anv  season,  for  the  past  14  years. 
Borodino,©  N.  Y . 


For  tbe  American  Bee  JoumoL 


Fouiiflation  in  tlie  Brootl-Cliaffllier. 


FRANKLIN  P.  STILES. 


The  theory  of  hiving  swarms  on 
empty  frames,  giving  starters  only, 
and  placing  partly-filled  sections  above 
has  always  seemed  sound  to  me,  and 
each  year  since  so  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Doolittle,  a  portion  of 
my  swarms  have  been  so  treated. 
Notwithstanding  the  vehement  asser- 
tion that  I  would  "  never  be  such  a 
fool  again,"  the  plausibility,  of  the 
theory  has  each  year  seemed  a  con- 
tinued trial.  Mr.  Hutchinson's  ad- 
vocacy of  the  plan  still  further 
strengthened  my  faith,  and  last  year 
more  careful  experiments  were  made, 
wherein  several  new  features  were 
developed.  The  results,  however, 
were  far  from  favorable. 

When  Mr.  Ileddon's  new  hive  first 
came  to  my  notice,  I  felt  sure  it  would 
settle  the  problem  in  a  conclusive 
manner,  for  among  the  many  admir- 
able advantages  it  offered,  its  adapt- 
ability to  the  above  plan  seemed 
clearly  apparent.  Spring  found  me 
with  40  of  the  new  hives  with  which 
I  hoped  among  the  many  interesting 
experiments  to  get  a  positive  solution 
to  this  solution.  Dame  Nature,  how- 
ever, had  a  word  to  say,  and  the 
poorest  season  for  several  years  per- 
mitted the  use  of  but  15  of  the  num- 
ber for  prime  swarms.  While  more 
than  fulfilling  my  most  sanguine  an- 
ticipations in  every  other  respect,  I 
am  forced  to  admit  that  with  me  it 
has  not  settled  the  vexed  question  of 
the  best  method  of  hiving  swarms, 
and  that  "  the  ghost  still  rises  before 
me  and  will  not  down." 

So  far  as  drone  comb  is  concerned 
there  has  been  but  little  trouble,  nor 
do  I  think  any  one  will  be  bothered 
with  it  if  the  colony  has  a  good  queen, 
and  the  partly-filled  sections  from  the 
old  hive  are  immediatelj;  put  in  posi- 
tion on  the  new.  Most  of  the  swarms 
so  hived  built  combs  which  would  be 
considered  very  flue  by  any  one  not 
accustomed  to  handling  those  built 
on  foundation  in  wired  frames.  They 
were  nearly  all  somewhat  "  wavy," 
and  when  reversed  to  have  them 
fastened  solidly  to  the  bottom-bar, 
required  more  or  less  straightening. 
Three  colonies  built  combs  so  crooked 
that  in  getting  them  into  working 
order,  the  apiarist  was  frequently 
heard  blessing  the  man  who  invented 
comb  foundation,  or  expressing  senti- 
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ments  which,  by  opposition,  might  be 
so  construed. 

Looking  at  the  subject  from  the 
stand-point  of  this  year's  experience 
I  find  It  true  that  the  habit  of  storing 
in  sections  is  most  lilcely  to  be  un- 
interrupted if  starters  only  are  given 
in  the  brood-chamber.  This  is  a  most 
valuable  advantage.  I  believe  that 
the  different  results  received  from 
apparently  equally  good  colonies,  the 
cause  of  which  is  so  universally 
"  shouldered  off"  onto  the  queens, 
can  frequently  be  traced  to  the  api- 
arist's failure  to  control  the  habits 
formed  by  the  bees  in  early  spring. 

I  also  find  that  the  most  surplus,  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  is  secured  by 
hiving  swarms  on  starters  only.  You 
,may  say  that  ought  to  settle  the  whole 
matter.  Perhaps  it  would  if  un- 
limited time  was  at  the  disposal  of 
the  apiarist,  but  such  is  not  generally 
the  case,  and  he  may  be  "  paying  too 
much  for  his  whistle." 

I  believe  I  can  so  manage  the  new 
hives  that  35  cents  worth  of  founda- 
tion in  the  brood-chamber  will  in  no 
wise  lessen  my  crop,  save  time  enough 
to  more  than  balance  the  first  cost, 
have  infinitely  better  combs,  while 
the  "  fearful  looking  forward  "  is 
made  to  give  place  to  a  serene  trust 
in  the  future  solid  comfort  we  have 
thereby  securely  provided.  Thus 
while  my  experiments,  as  a  whole, 
rather  favor  empty  frames,  my  lean- 
ing is  towards  the  "  luxury  "  of  comb 
foundation. 

Haverhill,  o  Mass. 


For  the  American  Bee  JourDal. 

Siiar  for  Winter  Stores. 


W.  Z.   HUTCHINSON. 


Mr.  A.  E.  tlill,in  his  first  paragraph 
on  page  601,  says  :  "  But  if  the  price 
is  (of  honey)  is  lowered  as  the  result 
of  producers  giving  the  public  occa- 
sion to  believe  that  honey  is  obtained 
by  feeding  sugar,  are  bee-keepers 
more  prosperous  then  ?"  It  will  de- 
pend, of  course,  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  price  is  lowered,  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  sugar,  plus  the 
greater  surety  of  wintering  the  bees 
upon  sugar  stores.  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the 
public  can  be  led  to  believe  this  false- 
hood, or  to  learn  how  much  it  really 
cares  about  the  matter  if  it  does  be- 
lieve it.  Notice  the  extent  to  which 
commercial  syrups  are  used,  when  it 
is  known  that  they  are  adulterated 
with  glucose,  a  substance  which  many 
regard  as  unhealthful,  while  there  is 
no  question  as  to  the  healthfulness  of 
cane  sugar.  The  use  of  foundation  is 
open  to  objection  upon  the  same 
grounds,  yet  no  one  thinks  of  dis- 
carding it. 

In  his  second  paragraph  Mr.  Hill 
says  he  cannot  understand  why  I 
class  "  sugar  feeding  "  with  "  founda- 
tion," and  the  "  honey-extractor," 
i.  e.,  as  an  improvement.  I  think  there 
is  no  question  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
tractor and  foundation  being  improve- 
ments ;  but  when  extracted  honey 
was  first  thrown  upon  the  market,  its 


beautiful  clearness  led  many  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  adulterated ;  and 
even  now  extracted  honey  is  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  because  of  the 
ease  with  which  itcan  be  adulterated. 
Shall  we  make  this  an  objection  to 
the  use  of  the  extractor  V  I  have 
several  times  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  foundation  was  all  that  ever 
gave  any  "  backbone  "  to  the  Wiley 
sensation,  still  it  is  regarded  as  an 
"  improvement."  Now,  when  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  use  of  sugar  for 
winter  stores  enables  many  to  winter 
their  bees  more  cheaply  and  success- 
fully, and  to  secure  larger  crops  of 
honey,  I  am  told  that  it  is  no  "im- 
provement." Why  y  Simply  because 
it  may  assist  in  giving  color  to  unjust 
accusations. 

Other  improvements  are  open  to 
the  same  objection,  but  these  other 
improvements  are  now  old  and  well 
established,  and  to  oppose  them  would 
be  folly.  But  let  no  one  suppose  that 
these  old  improvements  had  not  to 
run  the  gauntlet — the  same  ordeal 
through  which  all  improvements  must 
pass.  I  wish  I  had  space  to  quote  the 
whole  of  an  article  published  on  page 
54  of  the  Bee-Keepers''  Magazine  for 
1878,  but  must  content  myself  with  a 
few  extracts  :  "  Extracted  honey, 
from  its  very  nature,  will  be  liable  to 
such  adulterations ;  and  we  already 
see  the  effect  upon  the  market  by  this 
cry  thus  early  raised  against  it." 

Again  :  "  Let  any  bee-keeper  of 
experience  contemplate  for  a  moment 
the  purity  of  commercial  beeswax,  or, 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  a  quantity 
of  refuse  comb  before  it  is  adul- 
terated. Containing,  in  addition  to 
other  impurities,  dead  bees  in  various 
stages  of  putreflcation  ;  with  moth 
worms  of  all  sizes,  dead  and  alive,  to- 
gether with  their  excrement,  and  this 
to  be  cooked  together  in  a  kettle  of 
water  until  the  savory  extract  has 
thoroughly  flavored  the  beautiful 
yellow  wax,  destined  to  become  a 
delicious  morsel,  and  component  part 
of  comb  honey.  And,  in  case  your 
own  stomach  is  not  affected,  I  ask, 
cannot  such  a  picture  be  used  by  our 
opponents  against  us  "i"' 

"  We  must  keep  comb  honey  free 
from  the  impression  that  it  is  other 
than  the  pure,  be,autiful  food  God  has 
made  it,  working  through  the  wonder- 
ful instinct  He  has  implanted  in  these 
little  creatures." 

"But  let  the  impression  once  go 
forth  that  it  is  otherwise,  that  it  is 
'doctored,' that  it  contains  anything 
of  questioned  purity,  that  the  beauti- 
ful comb  is  not  the  work  of  wonder- 
ful instinct,  but  a  thing  gotten  up  by 
machinery  in  any  sense,  and  you  have 
deprived  it  of  an  interest  to  the  con- 
sumer that  must  effect  the  sale  of  it 
as  an  ornament  and  luxury  to  the 
table." 

Do  you  not  see,  my  brothers,  how 
the  honey  extractor  and  comb  foun- 
dation had  to  "  catch  it"  when  they 
were  introduced  V  Almost  exactly 
the  same  arguments  were  used 
against  them  as  are  now  brought 
against  the  use  of  sugar  for  winter 
stores.  But  of  what  avail  were  these 
arguments  y  Mr.  Hill  admits  that 
the  right  way  would  be  to  compare 


"the  prorata  loss  of  bees  wintered 
on  sugar  compared  with  that  of  those 
wintered  on  natural  stores,"  and  then 
asks  me  to  give  the  pro  rata  of  loss. 
He  well  knows  that  this  is  something 
no  one  can  do,  as  no  accurate  statis- 
tics have  been  kept.  In  my  own  case 
the  loss  upon  sugar  has  been  nothing, 
while  upon  natural  stores  it  has  aver- 
aged 50  per  cent.  In  his  last  para- 
graph, with  regard  to  "  Shall  we  stop 
using  foundation  V"  Mr.  Hill  says  : 
"  Foundation  is  made  from  pure  bees- 
wax, which  is  solely  the  production  of 
the  apiary,  and  certainly  its  use 
should  not  be  abandoned  on  the 
ground  that  '  sugar  feeding '  is  ob- 
jected to." 

The  fact  that  foundation  is  made 
of  a  "  product  of  the  apiary "  is 
neither  here  nor  there ;  the  point  is 
just  this:  Mr.  Wiley  stated,  in  a 
scientific  journal,  that  artificial  comb 
was  made  by  machinery,  that  it  was 
filled  with  scented  glucose,  and  sealed 
over  with  a  hot  iron,  etc.  This  was 
widely  copied  and  read,  people  saw 
the  smooth,  white,  perfect  sections  of 
honey;  and  at  fairs  and  exhibitions 
they  saw  comb  foundation  and  ma- 
chines for  its  manufacture ;  putting 
all  this  together  it  made  quite  a 
plausible  showing,  and  many  believed 
the  story.  Nothing  has  done  more, 
and  is  still  doing  more  to  give  color 
to  this  unjust  accusation  than  the 
use  of  comb  foundation;  and  that 
foundation  is  made  from  a  production 
of  the  apiary  has  no  bearing  what- 
ever upon  the  case,  and  as  its  use 
assists  in  giving  color  to  an  unjust 
accusation,  again  I  ask  :  "  Shall  we 
stop  using  foundation  V" 

Please  remember  that  I  do  not 
assert  that  the  use  of  sugar  for  winter 
stores  will  ever  become  universal,  as 
has  the  use  of  the  honey  extractor  or 
comb  foundation  ;  neither  do  I  assert 
that  those  who  now  use  sugar  will 
always  continue  its  use;  but  I  do 
assert  that  this  practice  must  stand 
upon  its  merits,  and  if  it  does  possess 
merit,  no  amount  of  argument  will 
bring  about  its  abandonment. 

Eogersville,c^  Mich. 


For  tlie  Amencan  Bee  Journal. 

Marsliall  County,  Iowa,  Convention, 

The  Marshall  County  Bee-Keepers 
Association  met  at  Marshall  town, 
Iowa,  on  July  17,  at  1  p.m.,  but  owing 
to  the  busy  harvest  season  at  that 
time,  but  few  were  present ;  still  the 
meeting  seemed  to  be  one  of  interest 
to  all  present. 

The  subject,  "  Eall  bee-manage- 
ment," was  discussed  by  Mr.  Koeper 
and  others,  showing  the  necessity  of 
looking  over  and  preparing  all  colo- 
nies in  good  condition  for  winter,  by 
contracting  the  brood  chamber  to 
suit  the  size  of  the  colony,  evening  up 
the  stores  to  suit  their  necessities, 
and  feeding  when  neeeded.  Also 
showing  the  desirability  of  late  breed- 
ing in  order  to  successful  wintering. 

Several  other  subjects  were  mutually 
talked  over,  we  think  to  the  benefit 
of  all.  Some  reports  were  made  for 
the  season,  but  as  they  were  not  in 
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full,  and  as  there  were  but  few  mem- 
bers present,  we  withhold  it  till  the 
next  meeting,  hoping  to  get  a  full 
report  from  all  our  members  then. 

The  subject  for  discussion  at  the 
next  meeting  will  be  "  Winter  man- 
agement of  bees,"  and  reports  for  the 
season. 

At  the  opening  Mr.  Louis  Keeper 
read  an  essay  on  ''  Modern  Bee-Keep- 
ing,"  in  which  he  remarked  as  follows: 

"  Honey  and  bees  were  known  at  a 
very  early  period,  but  the  art  of 
modern  bee-keeping  was  unknown 
until  the  19th  century,  when  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Dzieizon,  of  Germany  (wlio  was  a 
great  naturalist),  studied  the  habits 
of  the  honey-bee,  and  found  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
insects.  lie  placed  them  in  trans- 
parent hives,  and  let  them  build  in 
movable  frames,  where  he  studied 
their  habits,  and  saw  how  quickly 
they  lilled  their  comb  with  honey. 

"  On  the  foundation  of  Dzierzon's 
Theory,  Barron  Von  Berlepsch,  near 
Linaberg,  in  the  State  of  Hanover, 
Germany,  also  studied  the  habits  of 
the  bees,  and  improved  the  art  by 
taking  out  full  frames  and  replacing 
them  with  empty  ones.  He  also  in- 
vented the  triangular  top-bar,  dipped 
it  in  wax,  and  by  it  guided  the  bees 
in  building  comb.  In  America  the 
Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  Mr.  M.  Quinby 
and  Mr.  Harbison  improved  upon  this 
modern  system  of  making  it.  The 
dry  weather  liere  in  Iowa,  this  sum 
mer,  and  the  a  bundance  of  white 
clover  gave  a  splendid  honey  harvest 
to  those  who  used  the  opportunity  to 
get  it." 

Asking  all  bee-keepers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Marshall  county  to  meet 
with  us,  the  society  then  adjourned 
to  meet  at  the  Court  House  in 
Marshalltown  on  Saturday,  Oct.  10,  at 
10:30  a.m.  J.  W.  Sandbks,  Sec. 

Le  Grand,©  Iowa. 


Convention  Notices. 


Local  Convention  Directory. 


tW"  The  Sheboypan  County  Bpe-Keepers'  Asho- 
ciatioD  will  meet  at  Chandler's  Hall,  at  SbeboyRan 
Falls,  Wis.,  on  Saturday,  Oct.  16.  18«6,  at  lo  a.m. 
Una.  H.  HILLS,  Sec. 


ty  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Pythian  Hall 
(nth  &  Main  Sts.),  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Oct. 
27—29, 18«6.  P.  Baldwin,  Sec. 

ly  The  next  annua]  meetintf  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  J  and  ::.  IrtHti. 

H,  D,  Cl]TTlNa,SM. 


|y  The  southern  Illinois  Bee-Keepers'  Associ- 
ation will  hold  Its  next  meeting  at  Benton,  Mis., 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  21, 1U86.    F.  U.  Kennedy,  Sec. 


tW~  The  Union  Bee  -  Keepers'  Association  of 
Western  Iowa  will  meet  at  Stuart,  Iowa,  on  Satur- 
day, Oct.  ir>,  jsKii.  All  Intereated  in  ihe  busy  bee 
are  requested  to  be  present.       J.  E.  Pkyuu,  Sec. 


%M~  TheSenil-Annual  meeting  of  the  Central 
Mlfhigan  Bee-Keepers'  ABaociation  will  convene 
in  Pioneer  Hall,  in  the  Capitol  Building,  r,an&ing, 
the  third  Tuesday  of  October,  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 
J.  ASUWOHTH,  P^res, 


1^*  The  Illinois  Centra)  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold  its  ne.vt  meetlntf  at 
Mt.  Sterling-,  Ills.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  19-'20,  1880.     .1.  M,  Hambacoh,  Sec 


1886.  Time  and  place  of  Meeting. 

Oct.  6,  7,— Kentucky  State,  at  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Jno.  T.  Connley,  Sec,  Napoleon,  Ky, 

Oct.  7.— Wis.  Lake  Shore  Center,  at  Kiel,  Wis. 

Ferd  Zastrow,  Sec,  Millhome,  Wis. 

Oct.  12— 14.— North  American,  at  Indianapolis.Ind. 
F.  L.  Dougherty,  Sec,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Oct.  :e.— Sheboygan  Co.,  at  Sheboygan  Falls.Wls. 
Mrs.  H.  Hills,  Sec,  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis. 

Oct.  16.— Western  Iowa,  at  Stuart,  Iowa. 

J.  B,  Pryor,  Sec. 

Oct,  19,— Central  Mich.,  at  Lansing,  Mich. 

J.  Ashworth,  Pres. 

Oct.  19,  20.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ills. 
J.  M.  Ilambaugh,  Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 

Oct.  21.— Southern  Illinois,  at  Benton.  Ills. 

F.  H.  Kennedy,  Sec,  Duquoin,  Ills. 

Oct.  23.— Eureka  Springs,  at  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 
Dr.  S.  S.  Purcell,  Sec,  Eureka  Spring,  Ark. 

Oct.  23.— Wabash  County,  at  Wabash.  Ind. 

Aaron  Singer,  Sec,  Wabash,  Ind. 

Oct.  27-29.— Western,  at  Kansas  city.  Mo. 

P.  Baldwin,  8ec„  Independence,  Mo. 

Dec.  1,  2. — Michigan  State,  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting.  Sec,  Clinton,  Mich. 

PT"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— Ed. 


KW  All  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Bee-Keepers' Association  of 
Eureka  Springs,  which  will  be  held  at  Eureka 
Springs.  Ark.,  on  Oct.  23.  ls.sR.  Business  of  im- 
portance to  every  bee-keeper  Northwest  Arkansas 
will  be  before  the  meeting. 

Dk.  S.  S.  Pckcell,  Sec. 


P:^-  -f^Si.  (^?**i^-  ^v^=^'»''?t-T*siS:^-=^A-^*^^::^ 
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Qathing  Honey  Yet.  —  Charles 
Sandhoff,  Clifford,  Out.,  on  Sept.  27, 
1886,  writes : 

We  started  the  season  with  7  colo- 
nies of  bees  (6  six  strong  and  1  weak). 
They  yielded  an  average  of  about  150 
pounds  of  good  comb  honey.  Ex- 
tracted honey  is  of  no  account  around 
here.  Comb  honey  is  selling  at  20 
cents,  and  extracted  at  15  cents,  but 
the  sale  is  small.  Last  winter  was  a 
very  hard  one  on  bees ;  almost  all 
died  by  starvation.  The  white  clover 
blossoms  and  basswood  was  plentiful, 
and  the  bees  are  busy  gathering  honey 
yet. 


power  to  enforce  the  order.  They 
must  go  to  the  courts  for  their 
remedy.  What  the  statutes  of  Illi- 
nois may  provide  I  do  not  know,  but 
at  common  law  no  town  board  has 
the  power  to  compel  removal,  even 
if  they  have  the  right  to  pass  such  an 
order;  and  such  order  can  only  be 
passed  on  the  ground  that  the  bees 
are  a  nuisance,  and  that  must  be 
proved  before  the  courts.  So  I  say, 
to  sum  up,  that  town  boards  cannot 
compel  any  one  to  remove  bees  by  the 
simple  passage  of  an  order  so  to  do. 


Compelling  the  Removal  of  Bees.— 
John  Booth,  of  Barry ,»o  Ills.,  asks  the 
followiug  question,  which  is  answered 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Pond,  Jr.,  at  our  request, 
as  he  is  a  lawyer,  »nd  knows  best 
what  may  be  done  in  such  cases  : 

Has  the  town  board  a  right  to  pass 
a  law  compelling  all  bee-keepers  to 
move  their  bees  outside  of  the  incor- 
porate limits  of  the  town  V  Please 
answer  in  the  Bee  Journal. 

Mr.  Pond  replies  as  follows,  to  the 
above  question  : 

So  far  as  my  own  State  is  concerned, 
the  town  board  (select  men)  have  no 
right  to  pass  such  a  law.  If  it  can  be 
s/iowji  that  the  bees  are  a  nuisance, 
then  the  courts,  upon  petition,  can 
order  their  removal.  If  they  affect 
the  health  of  any  persons,  the  town 
board,  as  a  board  of  health,  can  order 
their  removal,  but  even  then  have  no 


North  American  Bee-Keepers'  So- 
ciety.— A.  J.  Fisher,  East  Liverpool, 
6  O.,  on  Sept.  22, 1886,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  : 

As  this  society  has  held  conventions 
twice  in  New  York,  twice  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  this  time  twice  in  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  I  with  many  others 
would  suggest  that  it  would  be  justice 
if  the  members  at  the  Indianapolis 
meeting  would  unanimously  cast 
their  votes  for  the  next  meeting  to  be 
held  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Cleve- 
land, O.,  where  the  society  was  born. 
If  held  there  in  18S7,  it  should  be  the 
largest,  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive ever  held  in  America.  Let  us 
all  who  were  there  before  (except 
those  who  have  passed  over  to  the 
other  shore)  meet  again  and  learn  of 
the  progress  made  in  our  pursuit 
since  the  last  meeting  there,  which 
will  be  18  long  years.  Let  us  meet  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  for  1887,  and  have  a 
good  time. 

[It  is  very  encouraging  to  know  that 
there  are  at  least  three  places  already 
suggested  for  the  next  meeting — St. 
Louis,  Chicago  and  Cleveland.  It  is 
but  a  few  years  ago  that  it  was 
located  without  invitation,  with  the 
hope  that  no  one  would  attend,  and 
that  it  would  there  die.  Now  all 
want  it.    What  a  change.— Ed.] 


Wired  Frames, — In  reference  to 
building  combs  on  wired  frames,  in 
Query,  No.  309,  on  page  596,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Shuck,  of  Des  Moines,©  Iowa,  sends 
this  answer  on  Sept.  23,  1886  : 

Draw  the  wires  taut,  paint  them 
with  melted  beeswax,  level  the  hive 
laterally,  and  the  centre  of  the  comb 
will  follow  the  wires.  Use  founda- 
tion for  a  starter. 

Charles  Sitts,  of  Brasie  Corners, 5 
N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  27, 1886,  sent  the  fol- 
lowing on  the  same  subject : 

I  have  65  colonies  of  bees  whose 
combs  were  built  in  the  brood-cham- 
ber, on  wired  frames  with  only  foun- 
dation starters  from  }4  to  1%  inches 
in  width,  fastened  to  the  top-bar  of 
the  frames,  and  imbeded  on  the 
wires,  the  same  as  as  full  sheets 
should  be.  ]Sly  brood  frames  are 
wired  in  the  usual  way,  i.  e.,  perpen- 
dicularly, with  brace  wires.  I  use  no 
comb  guide,  foundation  excepted. 
The  wires  are  drawn  taut,  the  hive 
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stands  level,  not  tippini;  sideways  so 
that  the  frames  will  hang  perpendic- 
ularly, and  I  give  the  hive  a  pitch 
forward  towards  the  entrance,  from 
l}4  to  2  inches.  I  find  the  wires  no 
nuisance  to  the  bees ;  on  the  con- 
trary I  consider  them  a  help  in  secur- 
ing straight  combs,  and  I  would  not 
dispense  with  them  for  any  consider- 
ation. I  wish  it  distinctly  under- 
stood that  I  do  not  advise  it  in  the 
second  story  or  surplus  department ; 
there  it  Would  be  sure  to  fail,  as  the 
combs  are  built  too  thick.  Perhaps 
it  is  well  to  say  that  I  use  Iloffman- 
Langstroth  frames,  spaced  1%  inches 
apart  from  centre  to  centre,  and  No. 
36  tinned  wire. 


Our  Bee-Pasturage.— H.  M.  Cates, 
Shideler,o  Ind.,  on  Sept.  5,  1886, 
■writes : 

This  has  been  a  very  poor  honey 
season,  bees  having  swarmed  but 
little.  Many  colonies  did  not  swarm 
at  all.  Mine,  that  did  not  swarm, 
will  average  about  25  pounds  to  the 
colony.  In  looking  over  my  new 
colonies  I  tind  them  all  short  of  stores, 
and  will  have  to  feed.  There  was  the 
grandest  white  clover  bloom  I  ever 
saw,  but  cold  nights,  I  think,  was  the 
cause  of  there  being  no  nectar  in  the 
flowers.  There  has  been  just  enough 
honey  coming  in  this  fall  to  keep  iip 
late  breeding.  As  a  general  thing 
bees  are  very  strong  in  numbers.  Our 
main  honey  source  is  white  clover  and 
basswood,  the  latter  being  a  total 
failure  this  year ;  goldenrod  is  in 
abundance,  but  bees  have  not  given 
any  attention  to  it  so  far.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing  bees  work  on  it  from  day- 
light until  dark.  I  have  a  sma'll 
patch  of  Alsike  clover,  and  while  the 
bloom  lasted  it  was  swarming  with 
bees.  I  have  two  acres  of  sweet 
clover  that  will  bloom  next  year.  If 
these  clovers  prove  to  be  a  success,  I 
shall  sow  more  of  them. 


Must  Feed  for  Winter.— O.  P. 
Miner,  Taylor  Centre,©  N.  Y.,  on 
Sept.  27,  1886,  writes  : 

The  honey  season  is  over  with  us 
here,  and  not  much  surplus  has  been 
gathered.  The  dry  weather  reduced 
the  yield  from  white  clover,  and  bass- 
wood  was  a  total  failure.  I  com- 
menced tlie  season  with  6  colonies, 
one  of  them  very  weak.  I  had  only  3 
natural  swarms,  and  one  I  divided, 
making  my  number  10,  now.  I  have 
received  from  them  only  140  pounds 
of  comb  honey.  Some  in  this  section 
have  done  better,  and  others  very 
much  worse.  One  man,  who  has  over 
100  colonies,  told  me  he  would  not 
receive  over  5  pounds  to  the  colony, 
and  would  have  to  feed  500  or  000 
pounds  of  sugar  for  winter  stores.  I 
have  introduced  4  Italian  queens  this 
season,  and  like  them  much  better  to 
handle  than  hybrids. 


To  any  One  sending  us  one  new  sub- 
scriber with  his  own  renewal  (with  ?;2.00), 
we  will  present  a  copy  of  the  new  "  Con- 
vention History  of  America." 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


The  following  are  our  very  latest 
quotations  for  honey  and  beeswax  : 

CHICAOO. 
HONEV.— For  comb  honey,  we  quote   123130. 
Extracteri  fifSTc. 
BBBSWAX,-23c.  R.  A.  BURNETT, 

161  South  Water  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— We  quote  this  year's  crop  as  follows  : 
Fancy  white  in  I -lb.  sections,  clean  and  neat 
packages.  I5@16c.:  13-Ib8.,  12@13c.;  fair  to  Kood 
l-lbs.,  I2®jl4c.:  2-lhs.,  HKf^ilc:  fancy  buckwheat 
l-lbs.,  ll@12c.:  2-lbs..  H(.«;]nc.  White  closer  ex- 
tracted in  kees  and  small  barrels,  6H&VC.:  Calif- 
ornia extracted  in  6u-lb.  cans,  5(»5  1-2C.;  Califor- 
nia comb  honey.  10@1  Ic. 
BEESWAX.— Prime  vellow,  220240. 

MCCAUL  i  HILDRBTH   BROS., 

34  Hudson  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONEY.— The  demand  has  Improved.    We  are 
selling  one-pound  packages  of  white  clover  honey 
at  14@15c.:  2-pound8  at  13(g*14c. 
BEESWAX.— 25  ctB.  per  lb. 

Blake  &  kiplet.  57  Chatham  Street. 

DETROIT. 
HONEY.- Owing  to    more    liberal  arrivals  the 
market  lor  honey  is  lower'    Best  in  1-lb.  sections, 
12H130. 
BEESWAX.- 23C. 

M.  H.  HCNT.,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

CINCINNATI. 
HONEY. —  Extracted  honey  brings  3  1-2  9  7c.; 
comb  honey,  12  to  14c.  for  good  to  choice.  In  the 
jobbing  way. 

BEESWAX.— It  is  in  good  demand  and  arrivals 
are  fair.    We  pay  20c.  for  good  yellow. 

C.  F.  MOTH  &  Son,  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CLEVELAND. 
HONEY.— Choice  new  honey  in  1-lb.  sections  is 
selling  at  He;  2-lbs.  I2(al3c.    Old  honey  Is  very 
dull  at  I0(ai2c.    Extracted,  6ia7c. 
BEBSWAX.-25C. 

A.  C.  KENDSL.  115  Ontario  Street, 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONBT.-The  market  is  good  for  all  grades, 
and  sales  are  large,  while  tbe  supply  is  the  same. 
Prices  remain  the  same.  One-pound  sections, 
white  clover.  13(*I4c.:  dark  l~Ibs.,  II'a.l2c.;  2-lbB., 
1  i®l2c.;  dark  2-lbs..  aOKlc:  >4-lb8..  hght.  14(ai5c. 
Extracted  white  clover,  6@7c. ;  dark,  4@5c.;  white 
sage.  ^&^^]^c. 

BEESWAX.— 20®22c. 

Ci.EMONS.CLooN  &  CO.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnnt. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONE  Y.— We  quote  as  follows; 
Choice  combin  l-lb.8ections,12(ai3  ;  2-lbs.. 11@12)^ 
cents  ;    dark    not   wanted.    Extracted,    white,    in 
kegs.e^fi^c;  same  in  tin  cans, 6  l-2@7c.;  dark  in 
barrels  and  half-barrels,  ."tftis  1-2  cts. 

BBESWAX.-No  demand. 

A.  V.  Bishop,  142  W.  Water  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— We  now  quote  7S:10c..  as  to  quality 
wliolesale 

BEE8WAX.—It  is  dull,  but  buyers  have  to  pay 
22(at23c.  for  choice  lots. 

SCHACHT  &  LEMCKE.  122-124  Davis  St. 

HONEY*.— Receipts  are  light  and  the  market  is 
very  quiet.  We  quote  ;  White  extracted,  4^4^c. ; 
amber.  SHc.    Comb.  8i^@10c.  for  white. 

BBE8WAX.-la(a22c. 

O.  B.  SMITH  &  Co.,  423  Front  Street. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

HONEY.- Choice  comb,  10012^0.;  latter  price 
is  tor  choice  white  clover.  Strained.  In  barrels, 
3M&4C.  Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  in  No.  1 
packages.  !.i  advance  on  above  prices.  Extracted 
in  barrels.  4%6^5^.;  in  cans  fi@7c. 

BEBSWAX.-Dullat21c  for  prime. 

Sep.  30.       D.  O.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 


Slniniins'  Non-Swarmlng  System  is 

the  title  of  a  new  English  bee-book.  The 
author  claims  that  it  will  loaug-urate  a  "new 
era  in  modern  bee-keeping,"  and  states  that 
**it  is  based  upon  purely  natural  principles, 
and  is  the  only  system  that  can  ever  be 
relied  upon,  because  no  other  condition 
exists  in  the  economy  of  the  hive  that  can 
be  applied  to  bring  about  the  desired  result 
—a  total  absence  of  any  desire  to  swarm." 
It  contains  64  pages  ;  is  well  printed  and 
illustrated.  Price  50  cents.  It  can  now  be 
obtained  at  this  office. 


OUR  CLUBBINO  LIST. 

We  supply  tbe  American  Bee  Journal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Prict  of  both.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00 . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00..  1  75 

Bee-Keepers'Magazine 2  00..  125 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  00..  175 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00 . .  1 75 

The  6  above-named  papers  5  50..  500 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25. .  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman),  ..2  00..  175 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..!  75..  1  60 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth)..  .3  00..  2  00 
Koot's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. .  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00. .  3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 150..  130 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50     1  40 


Home  Market  for  Honey. 


t^~  To  create  Honey  Markets  in  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "  Why  Eat 
Honey"  (only  50  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  demand  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Single  copy,  5  cts. ;  per  doz.,  40  cts. ;  per 
hundred,  $i.50.  Five  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $15,00. 

On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "Presented  by," 
etc.  {givingihe  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
Ijeeper  who  scatters  them). 

To  elve  away  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine "  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 


System  and  Success. 

^^  All  who  intend  to  be  systematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
the  prices  are  reduced,  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) f  3  GO 

"     100  colonies  (220  pages) 125 

"    200  colonies  (420  pages)  1  50 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers, 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 


The  Western  World  Guide  and  Hand- 
Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  over 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  besides 
his  own,  with  $3.00,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


National       Bee-Keepcrs'       Union.— 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  oflicers  and 

members  of   this   Society   at  Indianapolis, 

Ind.,  on  Wednesday,   Oct.  13,    1886,  at  an 

hour  to  be  announced  at  the  meeting  of  the 

North    American   Bee-Keepers'  Society,  to 

consider  business  of  importance. 

Thomas  G.  New.man, 

General  Jfonofler. 
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^p^^cial  gl^atxt^s. 


To  Correfspondeiits.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writingto  this  oflice.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing- money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post-Offlce,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


Dr.  Miller's  Book,  "A  Tear  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Bee  JotmNAL  for  one 
year,  we  will  club  for  $1.30. 


A  New  Crate  to  hold  one  dozen  one-pound 
sections  of  honey.— It  has  a  strip  of  glass  on 
each  side,  to  allow  the  honey  to  be  seen.  It 
Is  a  light  and  attractive  package.  As  it  holds 
but  one  tier  of  sections,  no  damage  from  the 
drippings  from  an  upper  tier  can  occur.  We 
can  furnish  the  material,  ready  to  nail,  for 
9  cts.  per  crate.    Glass  l^c.  per  light,  extra. 


Red  Isabels  for  one-pound  pails  of 
honey,  size  .3x414  inches.  —  We  have  just 
gotten  up  a  lot  of  these  Labels,  and  can 
supply  them  at  the  following  prices  :  100 
for  $1.00  ;  2.50  for  $1.50  ;  500  for  $2.00  ;  1,000 
for  $rt.00  ;  all  with  name  and  address  of 
apiarist  printed  on  them — by  mail,  postpaid. 


North  American  Bee  Keepers'  Society 

Tlie  Cliicago,  St.  Louis  &  Plttsbnrgli 
Railroad  ("  pan-handle  route  ")  take 
pleasure  in  hereby  announcing  to  all  dele- 
gates and  their  families  desiring  to  attend 
the  National  Convention  of  Bee-Keepers' 
Union  to  be  held  at  Indianapolis,  Oct.  12,  13, 
and  14,  that  we  have  arranged  to  sell  tickets 
to  Indianapolis  and  return  at  ff''.:JO  eacb  on 
certificate  signed  b.y  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Newman, 
General  Manager  Bee-Kccpers'  Union. 

Tickets  good  going  Oct.  11,  and  returning 
up  to  and  including  Oct.  10. 

Morning  trains  leave  Chicago,  from  the 
Union  Depot,  at  8:30,  reaching  Indianapolis 
at  3:50  p.m.  Evening  train  leaves  at  8:30. 
Night  train  has  through  sleeping-car,  and 
day  train  has  through  parlor-car  to  In- 
dianapolis. 

We  can  offer  you  superior  accom  modations 
and  would  be  pleased  to  receive  your 
patronage. 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  in  exchange  for 
certificate  at  Union  Passenger  Station,  cor- 
ner of  Canal  and  Madison  Streets,  Chicago, 
also  at  65  Clark  Street,  corner  of  Randolph 
Street. 


Yncca  Brustaes  are  employed  for  re- 
moving bees  from  the  combs.  They  are  a 
soft,  vegetable  fiber,  and  do  not  irritate  the 
bees.  As  each  separate  fiber  e-xtends  the 
whole  length  of  the  handle  as  well  as  the 
brush,  they  are  almost  indestructable. 
When  they  become  sticky  with  honey,  they 
can  be  washed,  and  when  dry,  are  as  good 
as  ever.  The  low  price  at  which  they  are 
sold,  enables  any  bee-keeper  to  have  six  or 
more  of  them,  so  as  to  always  have  one 
handy.  We  can  supply  them  at  5  cents 
each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if  sent  by  mail, 
iifld  1  cent  each  for  postage 


The  Monon  Route  to  Indianapolis. 

The  inonon  Route  is  the  sbort  line 
between  Chicago  and  Indianapolis,  and 
those  desiring  to  attend  the  National  Bee- 
Keepers'  Convention,  Oct.  12-14,  should  bear 
this  in  mind.  The  morning  train  leaves  from 
the  Dearborn  Station  at  8:35,  arri\ing  at 
Indianapolis  3:45  p.m.  Evening  train  leaves 
at  7  30  p.m.,  and  has  attached  elegant  Pull- 
man sleepers.  Tickets  good  going  Monday, 
Oct.  11  and  returning  up  to  and  including 
Saturday,  Oct.  16,  will  be  on  sale  at  Dear- 
born Station,  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Polk  Streets,  also  at  the  city  ticket  office,  73 
South  Clark  Street.  For  further  informa- 
tion call  or  address  E.  O.  McCormick.  G,  N. 
P.  A.,  73  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Tbe  Convention  History  of  America 

and  the  American  Bee  Journ.^i.  for  one 
year,  will  be  clubbed  for  $1.13. 


JS^  Sweet  Clover,  or  Melilotus  Alba,  is 
almost  the  only  resource  for  honey  now, 
on  account  of  the  late  severe  July  drouth. 
If  the  seed  is  planted  in  September,  it  will 
come  up  this  Fall  and  bloom  next  year,  in 
its  second  season. 

We  have  a  large  lot  of  this  seed  on  hand, 
and  offer  it  at  the  following  Reduced 
Prices,  by  express  or  freight : 

One  pound $0  20 

"    peck— 15  lbs 2  23 

"    bushel— 60  lbs 7  00 

"    sack— 80  lbs 8  00 

It  will  pay  to  buy  it  by  the  sack  and  sell  it 
again  in  smaller  quantities. 

pg~  If  you  want  a  chance  to  make  some 
money,  and  provide  pasturage  for  the  bees 
during  the  Fall  months,  this  is  your  oppor- 
tunity 1 


Our  Book  Premiums.- To  encourage 
all  our  present  readers  to  get  one  or  more 
additional  subscribers  we  will  present  25 
cents'  worth  of  books  for  every  new  sub- 
scriber (accompanied  with  $1  for  one  year's 
subscription),  sent  direct  to  this  office.  Thus 
for  five  new  subscribers  with  $5,  the  getter 
up  of  a  club  gets  $1.25  in  valuable  reading 
matter,  to  be  selected  by  himself  from  our 
list  on  the  second  page  of  this  paper.  It 
will  pay  you  to  devote  a  few  hours  to  the 
interests  of  the  Bee  Journal.  Every  one 
who  keeps  bees  ought  to  take  it.  We  will 
furnish  sample  copies  free  in  any  quantity 
to  those  who  intend  to  get  up  clubs.  We 
expect  to  get  5,000  new  subscribers  before 
Jan.  1,  1887. 


"Casli  in  Advance  "  is  the  rule,  but  no 
longer  than  six  months  of  grace  can  be 
allowed  on  the  small  sum  of  one  dollar. 
Subscriptions  may  commence  at  any  time, 
and  discontinuances  may  be  ordered  at  any 
time  when  arrearages  are  paid  up. 


Round  Trip  Tickets  to  tUe  Conven- 
tion.—As  Manager  of  the  National  Bee- 
Keepers'  Union,  we  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  Indianapolis  lines  of  railroad 
for  round  trip  tickets  from  Chicago  to 
Indianapolis  and  return  to  Chicago,  good 
from  Monday  to  Saturday,  Oct.  11  to  10, 
1886,  for  $7.30.  The  faro  one  way  is  $5.50, 
and  this  is  one  fare  and  one-third.  To  obtain 
these  tickets,  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  a 
certificate  signed  by  Thomas  G.  Newman, 
stating  that  the  bearer  la  enlitUd  to  the 
reduced  fare.  Now,  do  not  wait  until  you 
come  to  Chicago  to  get  this  certificate,  for 
we  may  have  gone  before  you  come.  Send 
for  the  certificate  at  once  ;  and  it  will  be 
sent  by  return  mail. 


Wben  marketing  Extracted  Honey, 

it  is  a  sad  blunder  to  use  barrels  holding 
from  300  to  500  pounds— they  are  too  large 
to  be  desirable  for  the  trade,  too  bulky  to  be 
handled  with  care  in  transportation,  and  too 
dear  to  be  lucrative  to  the  producer,  for 
honey  put  up  in  such  large  barrels  is  subject 
to  a  discount  of  one  cent  per  pound,  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it  without 
repacking  and  dividing  into  smaller  lots. 


■\Ve  Itave  made  arrangements  by  which 
we  can  supply  the  Weekly  American  Bee 
Journal  and  the  Monthly  Bee-Keepers' 
Magazine  tor  1S8~,  both  periodicals  for  the 
very  small  price  of  $1.25,  or  the  above  and 
Qleanings  for  $2.  Three  bee-periodicals  for 
the  usual  price  of  one  I 


F»"  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journai. 
will  be  sent  free  upon  application.  Any  one 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview, by  sending  the  names  to  this  office, 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 


Colored  Posters  for  putting  up  over 
honey  exhibits  at  Fairs  are  quite  attractive, 
as  well  as  useful.  We  have  prepared  some 
for  the  Bee  Journal,  and  will  send  two  or 
more  free  of  cost  to  any  one  who  will  use 
them,  and  try  to  get  up  a  club. 


giduevtisewcuts. 


FOR  SAIiE.— 25  Colonies  of  CHOICE 
ITALIAN  GEES,  in  chafi'-packed  Hilton 
hives  (shingle  root).  Hives  are  new  and  first 
class  ;  bees  have  enough  stores  for  winter.- 
Will  sell  for  $6.00  per  colony. 

A.  M.  APXE»,  Grand  Kapids,  Mich. 
40A2t  


Honey  For  Sale. 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  the  best  white 
EXTRACTED  HONEY,  in  200-lb.  Kegs,  for 
sale,  which  we  will  deliver  on  board  the  cars 
at  8  cents  per  pound.    Orders  solicited. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923  &  025  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Prices  Reduced. 

THE  "BOSS"  ONE-PIECE 

SECTIONS. 


w 


$4.00 


Patented  June  28, 1881. 

E   have  KEDrCED    the  PRICES 

on  One-piece  Sections  as  follows  : 

One-Pound    Sections, 

In  lots  of 
500  to  3,000,  <p  1,000, 

tSr  For  larger  orders  write  for  prices.  _^J 
J.  FORNCROOK  &  CO., 

5Ctf  Watertown.  Wis.,  April  15, 1888. 

E^Thos.  G.  Newman  &  Son,  of  Chicago,  sell 
the  one-piece  Sections  manufactured  by  us. 


Friends,  if  vou  are  In  any  war  Interested  In 

BEES  OR  HONEY 

We  wD)  witb  pleasure  send  a  sample  copy  of  the 
Semt-Monthly  OleanltiKs  In   Bee-Cnltnre* 

with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improve- 
ments In  HIveB,  Honey  Extractors,  Comb 
Foundation, Section  tfiiney  Boxen, all  books 
and  journals,  and  everything  pertaining  to  Bee 
Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Simply  send  your  ad- 
dress written  vlf^in.^'  to 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


HEAD-QUARTERS  IN  THE  SOUTH 

For  the  manufacture  of 

Bee  Keepers'  Supplies 

Dunham  and   Root  FoHndatlon  a  specialty. 
Italian  Queens  and  Bees  from  March  to  November. 

Of"8end  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
SCtf    PAUL  r..  VI ALLON,  Bayou  Goula.  La. 


!l^:;A'itt.^Vli|i| 


BARNES'  FOOT-POWER  MACHINERY. 

Head  what  J.  I.  Parent, of 
CHAKLTON.N.Y.,8ay8— "We 
cut  with  one  of  your  Com- 
bined Machines,  last  winter, 
'■A)  chaff  hiTCs  witb  7-  In.  cap, 
iiMi  honey-racks,  srxi  broad 
frames.  •J.OO  honey-buxes 
and  a  great  deal  of  other 
work.  This  winter  we  have 
double  the  amount  of  bee- 
hives, etc.,  to  make  and  we 
expect  todo  itwiththlsSaw. 
It  win  do  all  you  say  it  will." 
Catalogue  and  Price  -  List 
Free.  Address,  W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES. 
45Ctf  No.  484  Ruby  St.,  Rockford,  III. 


864. 

HOLES ALE 

AND 
RETAIL. 


BEEsDPPLiES  •: 

WE  have  the  largest  steam-power  shops  in  the 
West.  excluBivt-ly  used  to  make  eyerytbing 
needed  in  the  Apiary,  of  practical  cnDslruction 
and  at  the  lowest  PHirES.  Italian  Bees.  Queens, 
VZ  styles  of  Hives.  Hections,  Honey-tfixtraciors, 
Bee-Smokers.  Feeders.  Comb  Foundation,  and 
everything  used  by  bee-keepers  alwavs  on  hand. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  fkee  to  all.  Address. 
31-:i.Vri9  E.  ILretchmer,  Cohnrff,  Iowa. 


^Pnd  7R  Ponfc  *°^  ™y  New  Book— "A 
OCIIU  (J  UCllld  Year  among- the  Bees  :" 
114  pages,  cloth  bound.    Address, 

DR.  C.  €.  IVIILLER, 

SOAtf  MAKENGU,  ILLS. 


ONE  HUNDRED 

liar^e^  Handsome  and  Extra-Prolific 

Select  TcMled  Italian  QoeeiiH 

$1.50  Eacli,  or  Three  lor  $4.00, 

By  return  mall.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Make 
Money  Orders  or  Postal  Notes  payable  at  Salem, 
Mass.  Address,  UJENKY  AL.L.EI'. 

38A-2t  WENHAM,  MASS. 


Metal  Reversible  Frame  Corners. 

ACKNO'WI^EDOED  by  all  to  be  the  best. 
Can  be  made  to  dt  any  frame  if  exact  width  of 
frame  Is  given  when  ordered.  Strong  and  simple 
to  adjust. 


Sample  Corners,  for  l  frame  Seta.;  for  10.35  cts.; 

for  25,75  cts.    All  Corners  made  %-inch  unless 

otherwise  ordered.       F.  M.  J0HN80X,  '% 

WASHINGTON  DEPOT,  Litchfield  Co.,  CONN. 

32Alf 


Vandervort  Gomb  Fdn.  Mills, 

Send  for  Samples  <fe  Reduced  Prlce-K^Ut. 

Atf      J. VANDERVORT,  Laceyville»  Pa. 


FREE 


I  New  Book  of  Fancy  Worlts with  lOO 
I  IlluBtratlnns.  1  flO  NewStltches,  lO 
;  Special  Offers.  300  Picture  Bulletin 
4H-C01.  Btorv-paper.all  tor  4:C  postage 
National  Bazar,  7  W  Broadway,  K.  f. 


Dadant'sFoundationFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  8ee  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


My  18  Annual  Price-list  a°n'dllS',i.''.°LarfdTe'e%" 

Queens  and  Nuclei  Colonies  (a  specialty):  also 
Supplies— will  be  sent  to  all  who  send  their  names 
and  addresses.  H.  Iff.  BROWN, 

15Etf  LIGHT  STREET,  Columbia  Co..  PA. 


Bees  for  Sale  J 


50  COLONIES  of 

talla.na  In  1  i-frame 

.angstroth    HIVES, 
with  nearly  all  young 
Queens.    Will  sell  at  once  at  ff4  OO  per  Colony  — 
as  I  am  going  to  Nebraska.       L.  ADAMS, 
36E3t  MAYFAIK,  Cook  Co.,  ILLS. 


tieie; 


Centefrable. 

Literary  and  Educational. 

A  CRISP  and  charming  Monthly.  Well 
edited,  clearly  printed,  and  pleasing-ly 
illustrated.  Prize  Contributions.  Send 
stamp  for  sample,  or  better  still  send  fifty 
cents  and  get  the  paper  for  one  year.  You 
will  be  amply  repaid.    Address, 

DUGALD  McKILLOP. 

31C6t  1.52  Jolin  St.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GIIIDE; 

Or,  M ANITitl.  OF  THE  APIART. 

13,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14th  Thoiifiiind  <Ju8t  Out! 

lOth  Thonsaixd  Sold  in  Just  Four  Months ! 
5,000  Sold  Since  May,  188S. 

More  than  ."lO  pa«es.  and  more  than  50  fine  Illus- 
trations were  added  In  the  Hth  edition.  The  whole 
work  has  been  thoroudhly  revised,  and  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-keeping.  It  Is  certainly 
the  fullest  and  most  scientlflc  work  treatinst  of 
bees  In  the  World.  Price,  by  mall. iftl.as.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 
A.  J.  COOK. 


lAly 


,  Author  and  Publisher, 
Agricultural  College.  Mich. 


ATTENTION,  BEE-KEEPERS  !  ! 

Now  is  the  timn  to  Italianize  Cheap. 
Having  all  my  orders  fllled  to  date,  will 
sell  Fine  Queens  Irom  my  well  -  known 
Strains,  at  the  followlntf  very  low  rates  :  1 
Queen,  80  cts.:  0  Queens.  $4..50;  13  Queens, 
$8.00;  1  Tested  Queen,  $1,50;  0  Tested,  $8; 
1  Select  Tested  Queen,  t'J.OO.  Safe  arrival 
of  all  Queens  guaranteed,  and  Queens  sent 
by  return  mail.  Address.Wm.  W.  CARY, 
32Att  COLEKAINE,  MASS. 


THE  HORSE, 

By  B.  J.  KENDALL,  M.  D. 

A  XREAXISE  glvInK  an  Index  of  dlseaaes, 

and  tbe  symptoms  ;  cause  and  treatmentof  each,  a 
table  glvlnK  all  the  principal  drugs  used  for  the 
horse,  with  the  ordinary  dose,  effects  and  antidote 
when  a  poison  ;  a  table  with  an  engravlnK  of  the 
horse'sieeth  at  different  ages,  with  rules  for  telling 
the  age  of  the  horse  ;  a  valuable  collection  of  r«- 
olpes,  and  much  valuable  Information, 

Price  95  cents- In  English  or  German. 
THOS.  G.  NEWinAN  &  SON, 
923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  LUj. 


Dadant'sFonndation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  Bee  Advertisement  Id  another  column. 


THE  AMERICAN  APICULTURIST 

SENT  one  year,  and  a  Tested  Italian 
Ctueen,  to  each  subscriber— all  for  $1.50. 
Sample  copies  free.    Address, 
30Atf     HENBY  ALLEY,  Wenham,  Mass. 


Vandervort  Foundation  Mill. 

6  Inch,  Price,  $20.00. 

It  makes  tbe  finest  extra  thin  Foundation  for 
comb  honey.    For  Sale  by 

THOS.  0.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923  &  925  TC  est  MadlBon  Street.     GHICAQO.  LLIi. 


FLAT . BOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

high  side-walls.  4  to  16  square  feet  tfl 
the  pound.  Circular  and  samples  freet 
J.  VAN  DECSEN  &  SONS, 
Sole  Manufacturers, 
Sprout  Brook.  Mont.  <^a^  ^f.  V. 


BEESWAX. 

We  pay  SOc.  per  lb.,  delivered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mistakes,  tbe  shipper's  name 
should  always  be  on  each  package. 

THOS.  e.  NEWMAN  <fe  SOX. 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street.      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HOW  to  WINTER  BEES. 

THE  October  number  of  the  American 
Apiculturl8t  will  contain  essays  on 
"■Winierinir  Bees,"  from  the  pens  of 
.Tallies  Heddoii,  €;.  AI.  DoolUlle,  A.  E. 
Iflaiiiini,  Prof.  Cook,  I>r.  Tinker,  J.  E. 
Pond,  C.  W.  Dayton,  P.  R.  Kuttsell,  O. 
W.  I>eniaree,and  other  equally  prominent 
apiarists.  Every  bee-keeper  should  secure  a 
copy.  For  ten  cents  in  stamps  this  number 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  and  after 
Sept.  2.5.  No  specimen  copies  of  this  number 
will  be  sent  out.  Keg-ular  subscription  price 
$1.00  per  year.  Specimen  copies  {of  back 
numbers)  will  be  sent  free.    Address, 

AMERICAN  APICULTURIST, 
.S3A6t  WENHAM,  MASS. 


WANTED,  an  active,  reliable  man  in  every 
city  and  town  in  the  Stitte  of  Illinois  to  work 
up  Councils  of  the  American  Legion  of  Honor,  an 
insurance  orp;anizatinn  now  havinp  ho.chX)  mem- 
bers, and  we  are  willing:  In  yay  libtrally  in  cash  for 
services  rendered  in  tliis  work.  It  can  be  per- 
formerl  at  odd  iind  leisure  hours  without 
interference  with  retrular  business,  and  is  an 
occupation  aflordin^  much  pleasure  to  those 
engaged  In  it.  For  full  explanation  how  to  go  to 
work  and  what  to  do,  address 

THOIflAS  G.  NEAVltlAN, 

925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILLS. 
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BEES  and  HONEY, 

OR  THE 

Hanagement  of  an  Apiary  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit ;  by 

THOMAS    C.   NEWMAN, 

Editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

It  contains  220  profusely  illustrated  pages 
is  " fully  up  witli  the  times  "  in  all  tlie  im- 
provements and  inventions  in  tliis  rapidly 
developing  pursuit,  and  presents  tlie  apiar- 
ist witli  everything  tliat  can  aid  in  the 
successful  management  of  tlie  honey-bee, 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  the  most 
honey  in  its  best  and  most  attractive  con- 
dition.    Bound  in  cloth,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

fgg~X  Ijiberal  Discount  to  Dealera,  by 
tbe  Dozen  or  Hundred. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

^"  The  Ajvierican  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year  and  the  book,  "  Bees  and 
Honey,"  will  be  sent  for  $1.75. 


the:  Ij.a.tige:st 

Bee-Hive  and  Section  Factory 

IN  THE  WOKLD. 

GREAT   REDUCTION  ! 

UNTII>  January   Ist.  we   will   sell    at   a 
discount.    Write  for  Reduced  Prices. 
G.  B 
37Atf 


.  l,e:wis  &  CO., 

WATEKTOWN,  WIS. 


DR.    FOOTE'S 

HAND  BOOR  OF  HEALTH, 

Hints  and  Ready  Recipes, 

is  the  title  of  a  very  valuable  book  that  ^ves  a 
great  amount  of  Information,  of  the  Utmost  Im- 

gortance   to  Everybody,  concerning  their  dally 
abits  of  Eating,   Drinking,   Dreasing,   Sleeping 
Bathing,  Working,  etc. 

IT  TELL.8  ABOUT 


What  to  Eat. 
How  to  Eat  it, 
Things  to  Do. 
Things  to  Avoid. 
Perils  of  Bummer, 
How  to  Breathe, 
Overheating  Houses, 
Ventilation, 
Influence  of  Plants, 
Occupation  for  Invalids, 
Superfluous  Hair, 
Restoiing  the  Drowned. 
Preventing  Near-Slght- 
edness, 


Parasites  of  the  Skin, 
Bathing— Best  way, 
Lungs  jc  Lung  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them. 
Clothing— what  to  Wear, 
How  much  to  Wear 
Contagious  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them. 
Exercise, 
Care  of  Teeth, 
After-Dinner  Naps. 
Headache,  cause  &  cure. 
Malarial  Afl"ection8, 
Croup— to  Prevent. 


IT  TELLS  HOW  TO  CURE 

Black  Eyes.  Boils,  Burns.  Chilblains,  Cold  Feet. 
Corns.Coughs,  Choi  era,  Diarrhoea.,  Diphtheria.  Dys- 
entery, Dandrufl",  Dyspepsia,  Ear  Ache.  Felons, 
Fetid  Feet,  Freckles,  Headache.  Hiccough.  Hives, 
Hoarseness, Itching,  Inflamed  Breasts,  Ivy  Poison- 
ing.Moles,  Pimples,  Piles.  Kheumatism,  Ringworm, 
Snoring,  Stammering,  Sore  Eyes,  Sore  Mouth,  Sore 
Nlpples,Sore  Throat,  Sun-stroke,  Stings  and  Insect 
Bites.  Sweating  Feet,  Toothache.  Ulcers,  Warts, 
Whooping  Cough,  Worms  in  Children. 

Price  only  25  Cents.    Sent  by  Mail,  post-paid. 

THOS.  G.  NEUTTIAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GLASS  PAILS 

FOR  HONEY. 

THESE  Palls  are  made 
of  the  best  quality  of 
clear  flint  glass,  with  a  bail 
and  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
When  filled  with  honey.the 
attractive    appearance    of 

, -KXii.,^11111-.,^™  these  palls  cannot  be  equal- 

'^f^Tiflir'lH  ed   by  any  other    style  of 

~- — '   —      -^^  package.  They  can  be  used 

for  household  purposes  by 

consumers,  after  tne  honey 

liiiiniri'Hii^  ^B  18  removed,  or  they  can  be 

^lilUllIMtS'^H  returned  to  and  re-fllled  by 

the  apiarist. 

Prices  are  as  follows: 

To  hold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen, S1.60 

2  pounds        "  "  »-52 

THOITIAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPER'S  ADVISEB. 

The  British  Bee  Jocrnalis  published  every 
Week,  at  Ten  Shillings  and  lOd.  per  annum,  and 
contains  the  best  practical  Information  for  the 
time  being,  showing  what  to  do.  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  Is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  one  year,  for  $2.75. 


Moth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smoker, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH  A  SON. 

Freeman  &  Central  Ave..       -       CINCINNATI.  O. 
P.S.— Send  inc.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee- Keepers 


Dadant'sFonndatiouFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  oolamn. 


RIBBON  BADGES. 

\\^  i       We  have  some  ELEGANT 
'qSp/   RIBBON  BADGES,  having 

y/.-pE\^    a  rosette  and  gold  Bee,  for 
^^PJ^'-\  bee-keepers'  use  at  Fairs, 
jrXyyaa Conventions,  etc.      Price 
50  cents  eacli,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

THOS.  G.  NEWmAN  ic  SON., 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Patented,  1878 


Bingham  &  Hetherington  Uncapping  Knife. 


Patented  May  20, 1879. 

BINGHAin  SmOKERS  and  KIVIVSS 
have    Revolutionized    the    Smoker  and 
Knife  Trade,  and  have  made  bee-keeping  a 

Fileasure  and  a  success.  They  are  the  only 
astin^  and  satisfactory  Snokers  and 
Knives  now  used  by  experienced  bee-keepers 
in  Europe,  Australia,  Cuba,  and  America. 
They  are  covered  by  patents,  and  while  they 
are  always  the  best  tnat  can  be  made,  they 
are  also  the  loAvest  priced. 

Prices,  by  mall,  post-paid. 

Doctor  smoker  (wide  shield). .3!4  inch. .$3 00 
Conquerorsmoker(wideshield)3       "    ..   176 

Large  smoker  (wide  shield) 2%    "     ..150 

Extra  smoker  (wide  shield) 2       "    ..125 

Plainemoker 2       "    ..   100 

Little  Wonder  smoker 13i    "  65 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Honey  Knife, 
2  inch 115 

TO  SELL  AGAIN,  apply  for  dozen  or  half- 
dozen  rates.    Address, 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 

ISAtf  ABKONIA,  MICH. 


Alley's  Drone  and  Qtieen  Trap. 


Price,  by  Express,  50  cts.;  by  mail.  65  cts.;  12  in 
the  flat,  and  one  nailed  (13  in  all),  $3.50 ;  50,  in  the 
flat,  $1:2.00.    Address, 

THOS.  G.  NEWIHAN  &  SON, 
923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTORY 

rOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others 
with 

Hives,  Sections,  Sliippin^-Crates, 
Supers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds.  Imake  aspecialtyof  LANGSTROTH 
AND  MODEST  HIVES.  Correspondence  with 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address, 

GEORGE  TAYLOR, 

UAtf  DUNDEE,  Kane  Co.,  ILLS. 


Dadant's  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  AdTertisement  In  another  colamn 
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Mollier!  Of  all  the  words  in  our  lan- 
guage, this  is  the  holiest  and  grandest  I  To 
our  minds,  it  presents  the  purest  love,  the 
most  unfailing  aflection,  and  the  tenderest 
care.  The  death  of  a  mother  severs  the 
holiest  tie  in  this  world,  and  overwhelms  the 
surviving  familj'  with  sorrow.  This  is  the 
case  to-day  with  the  editor  of  this  Journal. 
His  mother  has  just  passed  to  the  "haven 
of  rest "  after  86  long  years  of  toil  and 
sorrow  ;  having  spent  just  one-half  of  her 
years  (4.'J)  as  a  widow.  She  died  at  Kent, 
Portage  County,  Ohio,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  7, 
1886,  and  was  there  buried  last  Sunday. 
Death  in  this  case  was  not  unexpected,  for 
our  mother  has  been  awaiting  the  angel's 
call  for  many  years— and  now,  she  has  gone 
only  a  few  years  before  us.  "We  are  ail 
following  one  another  to  the  tomb — and 
soon  our  time  will  come.  (_>ur  faith  and 
hope  lead  us  to  look  for  a  re-union  on  the 
other  shore  of  all  the  lovcd-ones  who  have 
gone  before  us,  for 

"Part  of  the  host  have  crossed  the  flood. 
And  part  are  crossing  now." 


Tlie  I'iiiiadianiK  In  Ijondon,  who  have 
charge  of  the  Canadian  honey  at  the  "Indian 
and  Colonial  E.xhibition,"  are  being  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  by  the  British 
apiarists.  On  Wednesday,  Oct.  G,  at  2  p.m. 
the  liritish  HeeKeepers'  Association  had  a 
luncheon,  at  which  the  Colonial  beekeepers 
were  their  guests.  They  all  visited  the 
Colonial  exhibit  of  honey  in  a  Ijody,  and  at 
.">  p.m.  held  a  conversational  meeting.  Mr. 
J.  M.  Hooker,  in  the  British  Bee  Journal, 
thus  describes  the  exhibit  and  exhibitors  : 

About  40  tons  of  Canadian  hone.v  have 
ai-rived  at  the  Exhil>itu)n.  and  are  now  being 
unpacKed.  and  will  be  all  in  order  by  the 
end  of  this  week. 

There  are  four  gentlemen  who  are  dele- 
gated by  the  Ontario  Dee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion to  see  to  the  whole  thing,  and  right 
well  thev  appear  to  l_pe  doing  it.  Our  old 
friend  Mr.  D  A.  ,Tones,  of  Beeton,  is  one, 
Mr.  Cornell,  of  Lindsay,  Mr.  McKnight,  of 
Owen  Sound,  and  Mr.  Pettit.of  Belmont.  By 
accident!  met  Mr.  .Jones,  who  introduced 
me  to  the  others  ;  thev  represent  different 
parts  of  Ontario,  living  over  a  hundred 
miles  one  from  the  other.  I  spent  part  of 
last  Thursday  afternoon  with  them,  seeing 
them  unpack  some  of  the  com!)  honey, 
which  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  has  come 
with  few  breakages.  There  are  1.5  tons  of 
comb  honey  of  ver.v  good  quality,  princi- 
]ially  clover  hone.v  :  the  packing  was  ver.v 
cleverly  done,  and  has  well  repaid  them  for 
the  great  care  and  skill  bestowed  upon  it  by 
the  result.  The.v  were  most  courteous  to 
me,  and  gave  nie  every  information,  and 
look  forward  to  making  the  acquaintance  of 
some  of  our  fraternity.  All  bee  keepers 
should  make  a  point  of  seeing  this  grand 
exhibit. 

We  congratulate  our  Canadian?  friends 
upon  the  success  attending  their  adventure. 


DeatU  interferes  with  everything,  and 
will  in  all  probability  interfere  with  the 
editor's  arrangements  to  be  at  the  Indian- 
apolis Convention  on  the  first  day.  He  will 
be  there,  however,  as  soon  as  he  can  return 
from  the  East,  whither  he  has  been  sum- 
moned by  telegraph  to  attend  his  mother's 
funeral. 


Red  Clover  Honey  has  been  gathered 
quite  freely  in  many  localities  this  season. 
It  is  quite  thick,  having  considerable  body, 
but  the  flavor  is  not  nearly  as  good  as  that 
from  white  clover,  while  the  color  is  darker 
than  the  amber  honey  from  fall  flowers. 


A  Company  has  been  organized  to  be 
known  as  "The  International  Honey  Co.," 
whose  intentions  are  to  establish  apiaries  in 
Cuba,  the  United  States  and  Canada.  They 
have  accordingly  made  all  arrangements  to 
sail  from  New  York  on  Oct.  14,  for  Cienfue- 
gos.Cuba,  with  everything  necessary  for  the 
equipment  of  a  flrst-class  apiary,  at  which 
place  they  intend  to  locate  and  establish  a 
large  apiary  during  the  coming  winter. 
During  the  summer  season,  when  the  bloom 
of  Cuba  does  not  yield  nectar  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  render  the  business  profitable 
in  that  island,  they  intend  to  come  north 
(where  they  already  have  one  apiary),  and 
locate  their  next  in  Middlesex  Co.,  Ontario. 
The  Company  is  composed  of  A.  T.  Finn. 
H.  E.  Hill  and  R.  M.  Mullcr.  In  this  they 
calculate  upon  obtaining  good  results  by 
having  a  honey-flow  the  whole  year  around. 
They  will  report  the  result  of  the  e.xperi- 
ment  in  the  Bee  Jouknal  in  due  time. 


Money  Orders  can  now  be  obtained  at 
the  Post  Offices  at  reduced  rates.  Five 
dollars  and  under  costs  now  only  5  cents. 
As  these  are  absolutely  safe,  it  will  pay  to 
get  them  instead  of  the  Postal  Notes  which 
are  payable  to  any  one  who  presents  them, 
and  are  in  no  way  safe. 


Exactly  So  !— The  American  ApicuUurist 
for  November  contains  the  following  offer  : 

The  Amekican  Bee  Journal  is  the  best 
weekly  bee-paper  published  in  the  English 
language.  Price.  $1  per  year.  It  any  new 
suViscribers  to  the  Amp-rican  ApiculhtriM,  or 
those  who  renew  or  desire  to  take  the 
Weekly  Bee  JfjURNAL,  we  will  send  both 
papers  for  $1.70.  The  above  offer  is  to  com- 
mence with  the  Nos'ember  number  of  the 
ApicuUurist. 

Of  course  we  will  make  the  same  club 
rate  for  the  two  papers,  when  sent  to  this 
olKce.  The  change  in  management  has 
resulted  in  an  infinite  improvement  in  the 
tone  of  the  "  Api."    We  wish  it  success. 


Bee-IfceeperH  have  themselves  to  blame 
for  many  of  the  "mistakes"  now  so  com- 
monly made  when  speaking  of  matters  con- 
cerning the  pursuit  of  bee-keeping.  An 
extensive  advertiser  for  years  persisted  in 
calling  comb  foundation  by  the  mistaken 
cognomen  of  "  artificial  comb  ;"  thus  giving 
the  only  plausibility  to  the  "scientific  pleas- 
antry" of  Prof.  Wiley.  Others  talk  and 
write  about  bees  makUifi  htnicy,  when  they 
know  full  well  that  they  simply  gather  what 
is  already  made  in  the  blossoms  by  Nature. 
In  the  Prairie  Farmer  Mrs.L.  Harrison  makes 
a  good  point  on  the  latter  in  these  words  : 

A  person  would  suppose,  by  reading  Mrs. 
Lizzie  E.  Cotton's  arivertisement.  that  her 
hive  made  honey,  instead  of  the  bees  gather- 
ing it.  All  this  fuss  and  feathers  about  bees 
producing  more  hone.v  in  my  hive  than  in 
yours,  is  all  moonshine.  Elistia  Gallup  once 
said  ver.y  truthfuil.v,  that  "other  things 
being  equal,  a  colony  of  bees  will  build  as 
much  comb,  and  produce  as  much  honey  in 
a  nail-keg  as  in  any  hive,  and  thev  will  pro- 
duce as  much  honey  in  my  nail-keg  as  in 
yours."  This  is  one  of  the  axioms  of  bee- 
lore,  that  tiees  will  store  as  tnuch  honey  in 
a  hollow  tree,  log-gum.  salt  barrel  or  tiiox- 
hive,  as  in  any  controllable  or  reversible 
hive  made. 

Movable  frame  hives  give  ease  and  com- 
fort in  manipulation,  and  sections  in  which 
honey  is  to  be  stored  only  enhance  its 
market  value. 

The  Bee-Keepers'  Magazine  for  October 
contains  the  following  : 

We  see  City  and  Country  still  publishes 
that  advertisement  of  Lizzie  E.  Cotton,  who 
is  a  fraud,  though  we  sent  them  a  marked 
copy  of  tlie  magazine  containing  our  article 
upon  her  workings.  It  is  rather  anomalous 
to  see  the  advertisement  of  a  prominent 
Bee  Journal  on  the  next  page  to  hers  (or 
hisl.    We  should  think  the  ads.  would  fight. 

The  Bee  Journal  mentioned  is  the  Ameri- 
can, and  the  point  is  well  taken.  Tne  pub- 
lishers of  City  and  Country  are  imposing  on 
us  by  inserting  Lizzie's  advertisement  when 
they  ought  to  know  that  she  has  been  re- 
peatedly published  as  a  fraxtd  by  every 
reputable  bee-periodical  in  America. 


Some  Gross  Libels  on  bee-keepers  ap- 
peared in  the  Rochester,  N.  T.,  Morning 
Herald,  of  July  1.'?,  1886.  A  man  by  the 
name  of  McDowell,  who  had  an  experience 
of  a  few  weeks  in  keeping  bees,  was  stated 
by  that  paper  to  be  "an  expert  apiarist," 
and  is  responsible  for  this  remark  : 

Rather  sharp  practice  is  employed  by  some 
bee-keepers,  who  place  glucose  near  their 
hives  and  allow  the  bees  to  draw  from  it 
instead  of  from  the  natural  source.  This 
enables  the  bees  to  fill  their  combs  quickly, 
and  produces  a  bluish  white  honey  which  is 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  Hower  honey. 

This  statement  is  damaging  to  bee-keepers 
of  that  localit.y.  and  we  wrote  the  editor  to 
correct  it  ;  but  it  has  not  been  done.  We 
now  therefore  publicly  call  upon  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell either  to  prove  his  assertion  or  to 
"take  it  back,"  in  the  Herald.  We  ask  no 
favors— all  we  want  is  justice. 


J.  K.  Mcl/cndon,  Stoddard.  Montgom- 
ery County,  Ala.,  wishes  to  correspond  with 
all  the  bee-keepers  in  Alabama  relative  to 
organization,  and  requests  every  one  in  that 
State,  to  send  him  a  postal  card,  giving 
name  and  address.  Now  let  Alabama  be 
beard  from  with  a  strong  society  of  bee- 
keepers. 
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Replies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


[It  is  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  in  this  Department  in  lees  time 
than  one  month.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them  ;  get  them  returned,  and  then  find 
space  for  them  in  the  Jouknai,.  If  you  are 
in  a  "hurry"  for  replies,  do  not  ask  for 
them  to  be  inserted  here.— Ed-I 


Rearing  Queens, 


Querj-,  No.  321.— 1.  If  queen-eells  are 
inserted  in  colonies  about  Sept.  10  ;  will  the 
young  queens  lay  that  year?  If  not,  when 
will  they  lay  ?  2.  Would  it  be  better  to 
wait  until  the  next  spring:  before  inserting 
queen-cells  ?— E.  &  W. 

You  had  better  wait  until  spring, 
in  our  locality.— Dadant  &  Son. 

1.  In  all  probability  they  will  lay 
in  the  fall.  If  they  do  not  they  will 
probably  be  worthless.  If  the  cells 
are  good  ones  I  would  put  them  in  in 
the  fall.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

1.  It  depends  mainly  upon  the 
locality.  If  in  this  locality,  no;  if 
farther  south,  probably  they  would. 
2.  I  should  prefer  to  do  it  in  August, 
about  the  Slh  to  the  10th.— G.  M.  Doo- 

LITTLE. 

1.  It  will  depend  upon  the  length 
of  the  season  and  the  quantity  of 
flying  drones;  but"  probably  they 
would  not.  2.  Yes,  most  certainly. 
If  the  old  queens  are  failing,  the  best 
plan  is  to  insert  young  fecundated 
queens  at  once.— J.  E.  Pond,  Ju. 

1.  In  my  locality  I  would  not  do  it. 
If  I  should,  some  of  them,  perhaps 
most  of  them,  would  lay  that  year, 
but  I  should  not  count  on  them  being 
the  best  of  queens.  Of  the  balance  a 
few  would  lay  the  next  spring  ;  the 
majority,  never.  2.  You  had  better 
wait  until  the  honey  harvest. — G.  C. 
Miller. 

!Mucli  depends  upon  the  season.  If 
they  did  not  lay  the  same  year,  they 
would  next, if  they  became  fecundated 
the  same  year  as  hatched.  I  would 
■  strongly  urge  postponing  the  entire 
work  till  1S87.— James  IIbddon. 

I  should  say  it  was  too  late  here. 
We  usu.illy  have  frosts  by  Sept.  15, 
after  wliicti  work  with  bees  is  not 
desirable.  I  prefer  to  rear  queens 
when  bees  are  active.  Again,  we 
miglit  not  have  any  drones  so  late  ; 
very  frequently  we  do  not. — A.  J. 
Cook. 

You  can  insert  your  cells  at  the 
above  time  if  you  have  drones  to 
fertilize  the  young  queens.  If  ferti- 
lized, tliey  will  lay  the  same  fall,  if  in 
the  South  ;  but  if  in  the  !Nortli,  they 
may  not  lay  before  the  next  season. — 
J.  i'.  II.  Bkown. 

Yes,  but  the  plan  suggested  is  not 
a  practical  one,  as  more  than  half  of 


the  cells  will  be  torn  down  and  the 
bees  be  left  queenless.  The  proper 
way  is  to  take  out  the  queens,  and  in 
nine  days  cut  out  all  the  queen-cells. 
Then  introduce  a  small  piece  of  comb 
with  just  hatching  brood  from  the 
best  queen,  and  there  will  be  no  fail- 
ure and  no  great  trouble.  It  is  the 
best  way  to  change  all  inferior  stock. 
— G.  L.  Tinker. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  drones  and 
some  honey  is  being  gathered,  you 
will  succeed  very  well  in  September. 
I  much  prefer  to  have  good  queens  in 
the  hives  when  spring  opens.  If  the 
young  queens  are  mated  in  the  fall, 
"they  will  be  all  right  whether  they  lay 
in  the  fall  or  not. — G,  W.  Demareb. 

Not  knowing  your  locality  I  cannot 
say.  but  in  my  locality  (Southern 
Michigan)  I  should  prefer  to  wait 
until  spring.— H.  D.  Cutting. 


Best  Capacity  of  Brood-Cliarakrs, 

Query,  No.  322.— How  many  frames  of 
the  Langstroth  size  should  the  brood-cham- 
ber contain  to  give  the  queen  sufticient 
room,  get  the  most  honey,  and  least  in- 
crease, or  most  honey  and  money  ?— Ontario. 

Eight  would  be  my  choice. — G.  M. 

DOOLITTLE. 

From  ten  to  twelve.— Dadant  & 
Son. 

Through  the  honey  harvest  perhaps 
not  more  than  six.— C.  C.  Miller. 

This  varies  with  queens.  I  think 
eight  frames  enough.  Ten  are  cer- 
tainly sufficient.- A.  J.  Cook. 

In  my  locality  ten  frames  gives  the 
best  results  as  a  general  thing.— G. 
W.  Dejiaree. 

If  you  work  for  comb  honey,  eight 
or  nine  frames  are  sufficient ;  but  if 
for  extracted  honey,  I  would  advise 
ten  to  twenty.— J.  P.  H.  Beown. 

With  an  invertible  hive  seven 
frames  will  give  the  queen  ample 
room,  and  get  the  most  honey  and 
money.  It  will  depend  upon  the 
management, however. — G.L. Tinker. 

It  depends  upon  the  queen.  I  would 
have  the  brood-nest' of  such  size  that 
an  ordinary  queen  could  keep  it  full. 
I  prefer  eight  combs  in  the  spring, 
and  five  the  rest  of  the  year.  With  a 
large  brood-nest  there  is  less  swarm- 
ing. I  get  the  most  surplus  with  a 
small  brood-nest.— W.  Z.  Hutchin- 
son. 

When  I  knew  no  better  way  than 
to  keep  the  brood-chamber  one  size 
all  the  year  around,  I  used  and  pre- 
ferred the  capacity  of  eight  Lang- 
stroth frames;  but  with  the  new 
system  of  horizontal  contraction  and 
expansion,  reduced  to  quick,  practi- 
cal manipulation,  I  use  and  prefer 
the  capacity  equaling  ten  Langstroth 
frames  for  abnut  one-fourth  of  the 
year,  and  half  of  that  for  the  other 
three-fourths;  or  there-abouts,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  here. — James  Hed- 

DON. 


Mr.  Langstroth  decided  upon  ten 
frames,  and  my  own  experience 
proves  to  myself  that  he  is  right.  It 
is,  however,  a  question  of  locality  and 
method  of  management. — J.  E.  Pond, 
Jr. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  undecided 
questions  of  the  day.  Locality  makes 
a  difference,  and  the  manner  of  work- 
ing and  securing  honey  a  great  dif- 
ference. Some  want  six,  others  seven 
or  eight,  while  others  want  only  half 
the  capacity  of  eight.— H.  D.  Cut- 
ting. 


Fall  Honey  for  Winter  Stores,  etc, 

Query,  No.  323 — 1.  Is  fall  gathered 
honey  safe  or  not  for  winter  stores  ?  If  not, 
why  ?  2,  In  what  way  or  manner  does  cold 
add  to  the  danger  of  wintering  ? — A. 

1.  I  regard  it  perfectly  safe.  2.  In 
the  latitude  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  the 
coldest  weather  has  no  injurious  ef- 
fect upon  bees  if  they  have  plenty  of 
stores.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

1.  It  is  usually.  It  is  not  safe  in  a 
wet  season,  if  it  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly ripened.  The  floating  pollen 
may  make  it  more  unhealthy  also.  2. 
In  my  experience  it  is  ;  I  have  never 
found  it  to  injure  my  bees,  and  have 
always  used  it ;  the  essential  point  is 
to  have  the  honey  well  ripened.— .J. 
E.  Pond,  Jr. 

I.  I  consider  it  safe.  2.  It  causes 
the  bees  to  consume  much  honey  as 
fuel,  and  debars  them  from  frequent 
flights,  as  nature  requires  where 
much     honey   is   consumed.— G.    M. 

DOOLITTLE. 

1.  If  it  is  not  safe  it  is  probably  be- 
cause it  contains  considerable  nitro- 
genous matter.  2.  It  confines  the 
bees  to  the  hive,  and  increases  the 
cousimiption  of  honey.  —  W.  Z. 
Hutchinson. 

L  Fall  gathered  honey  is  perfectly 
safe  for  winter  stores  for  my  bees.  2. 
Protracted  cold  is  a  condition  un- 
favorable to  healthful  exhalation 
from  the  bodies  of  the  bees,  and  is 
likely  to  bring  about  a  dropsical  af- 
fection dangerous  to  the  lives  of  the 
bees.  The  greatest  danger  from  pro- 
tracted cold  iu  this  climate  is,  it 
sometimes  prevents  the  bees  from 
reaching  their  stores,  and  starvation 
is  the  result.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

1.  I  consider  fall  honey  as  safe  as 
any,  one  year  with  another.  2.  A 
low  temperature  compels  activity,  and 
this  causes  waste  of  tissue,  and  this 
calls  for  nitrogen,  which  induces  the 
bees  to  consume  bee-bread,  and  this 
loads  the  intestines,  and  the  bees, 
unless  able  to  fly  and  void,  become 
sick.— James  Heddon. 

1 .  All  honey  gathered  from  jioivers 
is  safe  for  winter  stures.  if  it  is  well 
ripened.  If  gathered  late  and  left 
thin  it  is  not.  2.  Cold  tends  to  cause 
bees  in  winter  confinement  to  become 
uneasy  or  restless.  I  think  it  would 
affect  bees  about  the  same  as  it  would  a 
thinly  clad  man  on  a  cold  winter 
night.  If  he  did  not  bestir  himself  he 
would  get  into  trouble,  and  so  with 
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the  bees.  Restless  bees  soon  become 
worn  out,  siitiVr  rapid  waste  of  tissue 
and  loss  ol'  vitality.  Increased  con- 
sumption of  food  may  repair  llie 
waste,  but  not  tlie  loss  of  vitality. 
Nor  is  their  relief  in  frequent  flit?hta. 
For  half  the  winter  bees  must  remain 
ill  a  torpid  condition  to  winter  well.— 
G.  L.  Tinker. 

1.  Some  of  it  is,  and  some  is  not. 
Ill  general,  I  think  it  is.  To  the 
other  rather  strange  part  of  your 
question  1  might  reply,  because  they 
do  not  winter  safely  on  it.  2.  1  sup- 
pose for  one  thing  it  is  a  tax  on  the 
vital  energies,  the  same  as  on  the 
human  system  ;  and  besides  it  induces 
a  greater  consumption  of  food,  thus 
distending  the  digestive  organs  ;  but 
after  all  I  do  not  know  much  about 
It.— C.  C.  Miller. 

1.  If  good  honey,  I  think  it  is  just 
as  good.  A  year  ago  last  winter  I 
removed  all  eaiiy  gathered  honey  and 
gave  a  number  of  colonies  only  fall 
honey.  All  the  colonies  wintered  ex- 
cellently well ;  yet  many  bees  died 
all  about  me.  I  believe  real  honey 
from  flowers  is  all  right,  no  matter 
when  gathered.  2.  It  irritates  bees, 
causing  them  to  exercise  and  feed 
without  the  possibility  of  flight.— A. 
J,  Cook. 


Convention  Notices. 


^"  The  Wabash  County  Bee-Keepers'  Aaaocia- 
tion  will  meet  at  Wabash,  Ind..  on  Oct.  23,  l^e. 
AARON  Singer,  Sec. 


tSf"  The  Sheboypan  County  Bpe-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  at  Chandler's  Hall,  at  Sheboygan 
Falls,  Wis.,  on  Saturday,  Oct.  16,  ISiHti.  at  lua.m. 
Mrs,  H,  Hills,  Sec. 


13^  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Pythian  Hall 
Olth  &  Jlain  Sts,),  at  Kansas  City,  Mo„  on  Oct, 
27-29.  1SK6.  p.  Baldwin.  Sec. 

I^"  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in 
Ypailanti.  Mich.,  on  Dec.  1  and  2,  I«,y6. 

H,  V.  CDTTING,  See. 

IS^  The  Southern  Illinois  Bee-Keepers' Associ- 
ation will  hold  its  nt.Yt  meeting  at  Benton,  Ills,, 
onThursday,  Oct.  21, 1.'<K6.    V.  H.  Kennedy,  Sec, 

jy  The  Union  Bee  -  Keepers'  Association  of 
^^  estern  lowu  will  meet  at  Stuart,  Iowa,  on  Satur- 
day, Oct,  l«,  IKK6,  All  interested  in  the  busy  bee 
are  requested  to  be  present,       J,  E.  Pryok,  Sec. 


The  Semi- Annual  meetine  of  the  Central 
ilirhiEan  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  convene 
m  Pioneer  Hall,  in  the  Capitol  Buildine.  i,ansing, 
the  third  Tuesday  of  October,  at  lo  o'clock.  a,m, 

J.  ASIIWUHTH,  P^es. 

1^~  The    Illinois    Central     Bee-Keepere' 
Association   will   hold   its   ncvt   meetinfr  at 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ills,,  on  N'<v.  -M  arul  ■.'.-.,  1SS6. 
.T.  M.  Hambaugh,  Sec. 


»y^  All  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend  the 
ne.xt  meetinaof  the  Bee-Keeper-'  Association  of 
Eureka  Spriniis,  which  will  be  held  at  Kureka 
Springs.  Ark.,  on  Oct.  2:i.  IftSR.  Business  of  im- 
portance to  every  bee-keeper  Northwest  Arkansas 
wul  be  before  the  meeting. 

Dr.  8,  S.  P0RCELL,  Sec. 


13^  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Bee- Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in 
Ijincoln,  Nebi-acka,  on  Wednesday.  Jan,  12,  ii^R7. 
Location  ol  Hall  to  be  used  and  Hotel  accommo- 
dations will  be  given  after  further  arrangements 
have  been  made.  u.  N.  Patterson,  Sec. 


Frank  diesliire's  new  book  on  Bees 
andJBee-Kceping-,  can  be  had  at  this  office.— 
■Vol.  I,  bound  in  cloth.  $'2..')0.  postimid. 


Explanatory The  flguree  before  the 

names  Indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
pi-evious  sjiring^  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spriiiff, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  tuai'k  O  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  neai' tne  center  of  the  StJite  named; 
5  north  of  the  center;  9  south;  O*  east; 
*0  west;  and  thisd  northeast;  Xi northwest: 
o^  southeast ;  and  ?  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  meutioned. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Display  at  tlie  Provincial  ExlMtioii. 


WM.   F.  CLARICE. 


The  Provincial  is  the  most  impor- 
tant agricultural  exhibition  in  Can- 
ada. It  embraces  the  entire  province 
of  Ontario,  and  is  managed  by  an  as- 
sociation to  which  the  Government 
makes  a  grant  of  $10,000  a  year.  It  is 
a  peripatetic  institution,  and  is  held 
at  Ottawa,  Kingston,  Toronto,  Ham- 
ilton, London,  andGuelph  in  rotation. 
This  year  it  was  at  Guelph,  and  it 
has  made  no  small  stir  in  our  little 
city.  The  exhibition  as  a  whole  was 
exceptionally  good,  especially  in  the 
horse,  cattle,  and  implement  depart- 
ments. The  Provincial  does  not  of- 
fer so  tempting  a  prize-list  for  honey 
and  apiary  supplies  as  the  Toronto 
Industrial,  hence  the  competition  is 
to  a  large  extent  local.  There  is  a 
jealousy  between  the  officials  of  these 
two  organizations  growing  out  of  the 
rivalry  between  them,  and  as  Mr. 
Jones  has  from  the  first  been  a  lead- 
ing spirit  in  the  Toronto  Industrial,  I 
think  he  does  not  show  at  the  Pro- 
vincial. At  any  rate  he  did  not  this 
year.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  Toronto  Industrial  shows  a  far 
higher  appreciation  of  bee-keeping 
than  the  Provincial.  It  appropriates 
a  whole  building  to  this  department, 
while  at  the  Provincial  honey  is 
dumped  in  with  cheese,  butter,  sugar, 
bacon,  cured  meats,  maple  syrup, 
domestic  wines,  and  a  lot  of  sundries. 
Bee-keepers  generally  are  "  down  " 
on  the  Provincial,  for  not  encourag- 
ing their  industry  more  liberally. 
They  do  not  refuse  to  exhibit,  but 
their  "  best  licks"  are  put  in  at  the 
Toronto  Industrial. 

This  year  there  was  abetter  display 
of  honey  and  apiarian  supplies  at  the 
Provincial  than  usual.  The  old  non- 
descript hive  which  has  raked  in  the 
prize  from  time  immemorial  was  left 
at  home,  and  the  Langstroth,  Black- 
burn, Shuck,  Chataqua,  and  other 
hives  made  up  quite  a  variety.  E,  L. 
Goold  &  Co.,  of  Brantford,  had  a  large 
and  showy  collection  of  apiarian  sup- 
plies in  charge  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Ilolter- 
man,  conspicuous  among  them  being 
the  Stanley  automatic  extractor  in 
the  sizes. 

Mr.  B.  L,  Meade,  of  Nassageweya, 
had  the  largest  display  of  honey,  com- 


prising about  2,-500  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted, and  .300  pounds  of  comb.  It 
was  the  general  oiiinioii  that  he  was 
entitled  lo  the  first  pri'^e  on  both  ex- 
tracted and  comb,  but  his  extracted 
was  all  in  tins  varying  from  one 
pound  to  fifty,  while  Sanders  &  Co., 
in  addition  to  an  assortment  of  tin 
packages,  had  a  lot  of  very  tasteful 
glass  packages.  In  consideration  of 
the  extent  and  excellence  of  his  dis- 
play, he  was  awarded  a  diploma.  The 
undersigned  took  lirst  prize  for  honey 
in  the  comb  not  less  than  10  pounds, 
for  two  reasons  :  first,  use  of  tin  sep- 
arators, and  second,  removal  of  sec- 
tions as  soon  as  finished,  so  that  they 
retained  their  snowy  whiteness.  Of 
these  two  points  let  all  intending  ex- 
hibitors make  a  note. 

The  last  two  days  of  the  Fair  were 
very  warm,  and  some  of  our  exhibi- 
tors having  embarked  in  selling  honey 
in  quarter  sections  to  be  eaten  on  the 
spot,  as  a  natural  consequence  bees 
from  adjacent  apiaries  were  attracted 
in  large  numbers,  until  every  lunch 
stand  and  confectionery  stall  swarmed 
with  them.  I  did  not  hear  of  any 
complaints  of  people  getting  stung, 
for  it  is  astonishing  how  strictly  bees 
attend  to  business  under  such  circum- 
stances, gathering  what  little  sweet 
they  can  regardless  of  surging  crowds 
of  people.  But  it  started  the  enter- 
prise of  robbing  among  our  city  bees. 
The  day  after  the  exhibition  closed 
the  bees  made  a  diligent  search  for 
the  lost  show,  only  to  find  here  and 
there  a  lady  making  jelly  or  preserves. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  bright  little  boy 
came  in  hot  haste  to  my  house,  ex- 
claiming, "  Mr.  Clarke,  haven't  you 
lost  aswarm  of  bees  t"'  "  No,  sonnie." 
"  Well,  there's  about  a  thousand  at 
Mrs.  J's,  and  she  wants  you  to  come 
and  fetch  'em  home  right  away."  "  I 
can't  do  that,"  I  replied,  "  I  might  be 
stealing.  I  do  not  know  whose  bees 
they  are.  Some  of  them  are  mine,  no 
doiibt,  but  I  couldn't  pick  them  out 
from  the  rest,  and  I  wouldn't  like  to 
take  any  bees  that  don't  belong  to 
me.  Tell  Mrs.  .1.  to  leave  the  eloor 
and  windows  of  her  kitchen  open  till 
dusk.  The  bees  will  all  go  home  to 
their  proper  owners.  To-morrow 
(Sunday)  she  wont  be  making  jelly, 
and  she  can  keep  the  door  and  win- 
dows shut,'"  To-morrow,  happily, 
was  cool  and  wet,  so  "  the  plague  was 
stayed." 

I  subjoin  a  list  of  prizes  and  prize- 
winners : 

Best  display  of  extracted  honey  in 
marketable  condition,  Sanders  &  Co., 
Guelph,  $10.  J.  E.  Morrison,  Guelph, 
$5, 

Best  display  of  honey  in  the  comb 
and  in  marketable  condition,  R.  L. 
Meade,  Nassageweya,  1st  and  2nd 
prizes,  $10  and  $5. 

Best  honey  in  the  comb,  not  less 
than  10  pounds.  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke, 
Guelph,  S8.  R.  L,  Meade,  §6.  F.  M. 
Benham,  $4. 

Best  jar  of  extracted  honey,  A. 
Gilchrist,  $4.  J.  H.  Welsh,  S2.  F. 
Mclntyre,  §1. 

Best  beeswax,  not  less  than  10 
pounds.  .1.  R.  Morrison,  $3.  R.  L. 
Meade,  $2. 
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Best  bee-hive,  R.  L.  Meade,  $3.  E. 
L.  Goold&  Co.,  Brantford,  $2.  Kev. 
W.  F.  Clarke,  $1. 

Best  wax-extractor,  E.  L.  Goold  & 
Co.,  diploma. 

Best  honey-extractor.  E.  L.  Goold 
&  Co..  diploma. 

Best  and  largest  display  of  apiarian 
supplies,  E.  L.  Goold  &  Co.,  silver 
medal. 

Guelph,  Ont. 


For  tne  American  Bee  JoumaL 

MMm  Honey— Feeding  Snpr. 


G.   A.   BKUNSON. 


I  have  been  an  observer  of  the 
course  of  bee  affairs  and  interests  for 
some  years,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  bee  keepers  give  the 
profits  of  their  enterprise  to  the  re- 
tailer, as  I  have  learned  that  the  con- 
sumers pay  20  cents  per  pound  to  the 
grocers  in  Chicago  for  the  same  honey 
that  I  sell  at  home  for  10  cents.  This 
exorbitant  retail  price  exacted  by  the 
grocers  for  honey  in  our  large  cities, 
limits  the  sale  of  our  produf^e  to  a 
few  who  have  money  for  luxuries. 
This  class  of  purchasers  are  in  such  a 
minority  compared  to  the  number  of 
honey  lovers,  that  the  market  in  our 
large  cities  is  easily  overstocked ; 
hence  our  cheap  wholesale  prices. 

I  notice  in  the  address  of  Mr.  S.  C. 
Gridley,  on  page  582,  a  plan  which  I 
think  if  followed  out  would  be  of  un- 
told benefit  to  the  bee-keepers  of 
California,  and  not  only  that,  but  a 
like  system  in  other  central  localities, 
or  chief  commercial  centres  of  the 
United  States  would  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  bee  keepers— a  place  where 
they  could  ship  all  their  surplus  over 
horiie  consumption,  to  some  ware- 
house where  it  would  wait  its  turn 
and  not  have  to  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  we  have 
heard  of  parties  who  have  large 
quantities,  getting  scared  by  market 
reports,  or  not  knowing  where  to 
ship  or  what  to  trust.  Such  bee-keep- 
ers sacrifice  on  a  large  quantity,  kill- 
ing the  market  for  all  others  the  rest 
of  the  season. 

There  is  the  item  of  feeding  sugar, 
which  we  bee-keepers,  I  believe,  are 
apt  to  look  at  in  the  wrong  light.  My 
observations  have  been  that  for  every 
pound  of  sugar  the  bee-keeper  buys 
for  feeding  bees,  throws  one  pound  of 
honey  out  of  the  market.  Sugar  is 
an  inferior  food  for  bees,  and  often 
costs  more  per  pound  than  fall  honey 
can  be  sold  for;  and  if  the  apiarist 
has  been  feeding  a  large  quantity  of 
sugar,  he  will  have  all  the  more  fall 
honey  to  crowd  on  the  home  market, 
or  to  sacrifice  on  in  a  foreign  market, 
or  perhaps  carry  over  until  anotfier 
year.  Then  he  will  see  that  he  is  out 
just  what  he  paid  for  sugar,  and  the 
sale  of  an  equal  number  of  pounds  of 
honey  that  nobody  wants. 

I  found  myself  in  about  the  same 
predicament  the  past  summer,  as  my 
old  dark  honey  weighed  about  the 
same  as  tlie  amount  of  sugar  I  had 
fed  the  fall  before,  and  now  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  I   will  not  feed  any 


more  sugar  as  long  as  I  have  the  dark 
honey  ;  but  I  shall  follow  the  course  I 
did  this  season,  as  near  as  I  can,  and 
that  is,  to  take  off  the  supers  of  white 
honey  before  the  fall  or  dark  honey  is 
brought  in,  and  not  put  on  any  more 
supers  until  the  hives  are  heavy 
enough  for  winter,  then  put  on  the 
supers  if  more  room  is  needed,  and 
take  whatever  they  put  in  for  my 
share  of  that  season's  crop. 

By  the  above  plan  it  is  easy  to  be 
seen  how  we  can  prevent  the  buying 
of  sugar  or  f  'eding  honey,  and  have 
our  colonies  heavy  for  the  coming 
winter,  with  nice  capped  stores,  as 
they  seem  to  cap  it  better  when  they 
bring  it  from  the  fields  than  when  it 
is  fed  to  them. 

Plymonth,Os  Mich. 
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Snlisoil  Ts.  Jones, 


S.  CORNEIL. 

A  case  against  a  bee-keeper  tried  at 
sea,  and  successfully  defended  with- 
out aid  from  the  Manager  of  the  Bee- 
Keepers'  Union. 

On  Board  S.  S.  Sardinian, 
North  Atlantic,  Aug.  26, 1886. 

Bee-men  are  noted  for  being  ready 
to  talk  about  their  specialty  on  every 
possible  occasion  ;  the  delegates  in 
charge  of  the  Ontario  honey  exhibit 
at  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition 
are  no  exception  to  tlie  rule  in  this 
respect.  Conversations  with  their 
fellow  passengers  on  board  were  often 
turned  so  as  to  bear  a  reference  to 
bees  and  honey.  Should  a  passenger 
tell  a  story  about  the  methods  by 
which  travelers  are  often  black- 
mailed, Mr.  Jones  would  match  it  by 
telling  how  he  got  even  when  the 
custom  house  officers  and  boatmen 
at  Beyrout  attempted  to  levy  "  back- 
sheesh "  on  him  when  bringing  bees 
from  the  Holy  Land  to  Cyprus.  One 
of  his  cylinders  was  so  full  that  he 
feared  the  bees  would  be  suffocated. 
Pretending  to  abandon  the  bees  rather 
than  submit  to  their  demands,  which 
amounted  to  about  $2-')  for  two  hives, 
he  opened  this  hive  and  allowed  about 
a  gallon  of  bees  to  escape.  This 
caused  a  general  stampede,  the  bees 
driving  botli  boatmen  and  officers 
under  cover,  lie  then  deliberately 
placed  his  bees  in  a  boat  and  rowed 
to  the  steamer,  which  had  been  wait- 
ing for  him  lialf  an  hour,  the  owner 
of  the  boat  lying  in  the  bow  with  his 
head  covered  most  of  the  time.  Before 
long  the  Canadian  bee-men  on  board 
were  the  best  known  among  the  pas- 
sengers. Their  statements  regarding 
the  benefit  of  bees  in  fertilizing  the 
crops  of  the  agriculturist,  and  the 
virtues  of  honey  as  a  food  and  medi- 
cine, were  not  always  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged.  The  outcome  of  the 
opposition  was  that  Capt.  Hamilton, 
manager  for  a  shipping  firm  in  Scot- 
land, over  the  assumed  name  of  "  Sub- 
soil," made  a  demand  in  writing  upon 
Mr.  .Jones  for  $1,(:00  for  damages  done 
to  his  pastures  by  Jones'  bees  in  ex- 
tracting the  honey  from  the  clover, 
and  for  annoyance  to  his  family  from 


the  stings  of  the  bees,  and  loss  of 
property  caused  by  the  bees  stinging 
his  sheep  and  cattle.  Mr.  Jones  re- 
fused to  accede  to  any  such  demand, 
stating  that  the  bees  were  not  only 
not  injurious,  but  were  a  positive 
benefit  to  his  neighbors'  pasture. 
Here  was  a  direct  issue.  Arrange- 
ments were  soon  on  foot  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  court  to  try  the  case. 

Capt.  Smith,  of  the  "  Sardinian  " 
was  consulted,  and  he  fell  in  with  the 
idea  at  once,  expressing  his  willing- 
ness to  go  into  the  witness  box  him- 
self and  testify  against  Jones.  Soon 
the  arrangements  were  all  complete. 
Mr.  Dennistoun,  of  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, arrayed  in  a  fur  cloak  and 
ample  wig,  made  by  the  boatswain 
for  the  occasion,  filled  the  position  of 
judge  with  dignity  and  ability.  Mr. 
S.  Carsley,  a  leading  merchant  of 
Montreal,  acted  as  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  and  Mr.  R.  McKnight, 
registrar  for  North  Grey,  Ont.,  acted 
as  counsel  for  the  defence.  Mr.  An- 
drew Allan,  of  Allan  Bros.  &  Co., 
Montreal,  was  chosen  as  foreman  of 
the  jury.  Amongst  the  jurors  were  a 
gentleman  recently  from  Hong  Kong, 
China,  an  editor  from  London,  a 
banker  from  Ontario,  a  stock  raiser 
from  British  Columbia,  and  another 
from  Manitoba,  and  a  gentleman  from 
Stratford,  England. 

Mr.  Carsley,  in  opening  the  case  for 
the  prosecution,  stated  in  a  clear  and 
succinct  manner  that  his  client's 
land  produced  the  clover  blossoms 
whijh  supplied  the  defendant's  bees 
with  honey,  that  the  secretion  of 
honey  in  the  clover-heads  increased 
the  food  value  of  his  client's  pasture, 
or  it  would  not  be  there  ;  that  since 
the  defendant  established  his  bee- 
farm  in  the  neighborhood  his  client's 
stock  had  been  failing  ;  that  his  cows 
gave  less  milk  and  of  poorer  quality 
than  formerly  ;  that  his  sheep  were 
poor,  and,  therefore,  less  valuable; 
and  that  his  client's  family  required 
medical  assistance  more  frequently 
than  tliey  did  previous  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  defendant's  bee- 
tarra.  Since  these  losses  were  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  defendant's 
bees,  he  claimed  that  it  was  only  just 
that  defendant  should  remunerate  his 
client  to  some  extent  for  the  damages 
he  sustained.  Evidence  was  pro- 
duced to  sustain  this  contention. 
Great  merriment  was  caused  by  Capt. 
Smith,  who  as  Hodge,  a  servant  of 
the  plaintiff,  testified  that  his  mas- 
ter's stock  were  failing  of  late;  that 
this  was  caused  by  Mr.  Jones'  bees, 
and  not  by  carelessness,  especially 
since  he  took  charge ;  that  on  one 
occasion  he  took  Miss  Buttercup,  the 
dairymaid,  out  for  a  drive  with  his 
master's  horses  and  carriage,  that  one 
of  Jones'  bees  attacked  the  "  bosses  " 
causing  them  to  run  away  and  break 
the  carriage  ;  that  he  captured  that 
bee  to  show  to  his  master,  and  that  it 
was  about  214  inches  long,  and  was 
one  of  those  Eastern  bees  Jones 
brought  from  somewhere.  This  evi- 
dence was  confirmed  by  that  of  Miss 
Buttercup.  The  counsel  for  the  de- 
fense, in  cross-examination,  labored 
unsuccessfully  to  induce  her  to  admit 
that  at  the  time  the  accident  occurred 
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Hodcte  was  not  minding  his  liorses, 
but  had  his  attention  otlierwise  en- 
gaged. 

The  ship's  surgeon  was  called  and 
testilJed  Itiat  thp  family  of  Mr.  Sub- 
soil had  required  his  assistance  more 
frequently  than  formerly  ;  that  he  was 
often  called  upon  to  prescribe  for 
hives  and  erysipelas,  resulting  from 
beestings.  lie  admitted  on  cross- 
examination  that  Subsoil's  family  liad 
increased  rapidly  of  late,  which  would 
to  some  extent  account  for  his  being 
more  frequently  called  in.  The  coun- 
sel for  the  defense  proceeded  to  ques- 
tion him  as  to  facts  not  brought  out 
in  his  examination  in  chief.  This 
was  objected  to  by  the  opposing 
counsel.  His  lordship  held  that  the 
objection  was  well  taken,  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  vvas  the  hrst  case 
of  the  kind  which  had  come  before 
the  courts,  and  of  its  importance  to 
the  public,  he  would  allow  counsel 
some  latitude  in  order  to  get  all  the 
facts  before  the  jury.  The  witness 
then  stated  that  as"  in  animals  the 
lacteal  lluid  is  only  secreted  so  long 
as  there  is  a  demand  for  it,  so  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  the  blossoms 
secrete  nectar  as  long  as  it  is  needed 
to  attract  insects,  and  that  it  is  re- 
plenished as  fast  as  it  is  gathered. 
The  witness  stated  further  that  honey 
ranks  high  among  the  sugars  as  an 
article  of  food  because  it  is  already 
partially  digested  by  the  bees,  and  is 
in  a  condition  to  be  at  once  taken  up 
by  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  stom- 
ach and  assimilated,  while  cane  sugar 
and  the  starches  of  potatoes  and 
bread  require  to  be  first  changed  by 
the  saliva  and  pancreatic  juice  into 
glucose  before  they  can  be  assimilated 
and  passed  into  the  circulation.  He 
also  stated  tiiat  honey  has  important 
medicinal  properties. 

For  the  defense  Mr.  S.  T.  Pettit 
was  the  lirst  witness  called.  He 
stated  that  he  owns  and  manages  a 
farm  of  150  acres,  on  which  he  keeps 
over  100  hives  of  bees,  about  15  milch 
cows,  and  from  20  to  30  sheep.  The 
records  at  the  clieese  factory  show 
that  his  cows  gave  at  least  as  much 
milk  as  do  those  of  the  other  patrons 
whether  there  are  bees  in  their 
vicinity  or  not,  and  that  for  richness 
his  milk  stands  amongst  the  very 
highest.  His  Southdown  sheep  have 
for  years  taken  most  of  the  leading 
prizes  at  the  local  shows,  and  he  has 
always  shown  them  ofi  the  grass  and 
has  not  fed  grain.  He  has  frequently 
observed  that  his  crops  of  clover  seed 
and  buckwheat  are  far  in  excess  of 
those  of  his  neighbors,  who  are  three 
miles  or  more  from  bees,  although 
the  other  circumstances  were  at  least 
as  much  in  their  favor. 

Mr.  S.  Cornell  gave  evidence  to  the 
efiect  tliat  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
there  is  a  constant  struggle  for  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  that  the  weak 
specimens  are  crowded  out  by  the 
stronger,  and  that  the  strongest  and 
most  perfect  plants  can  only  be  se- 
cured by  cross  fertilization  ;  that  the 
methods  resorted  to  by  plants  to 
secure  cross  fertilization  are  often 
curious  and  interesting,  amongst 
which  are  bright  colors  in  the  blos- 
soms, strong  odors,  and  the  secretion 


of  nectar  to  attract  insects,  which 
carry  the  pollen  from  flower  to  flower; 
and  that  the  constituents  of  the  nec- 
tar are  not  drawn  from  the  soil,  as  is 
often  supposed,  but  are  absorbed  by 
the  plant  from  the  air.  In  reply  to 
counsel,  he  stated  that  a  certain  ninn- 
ber  of  clover  heads  were  covered  with 
gauze  to  protect  them  from  insects, 
that  the  seeds  of  these  and  the  seeds 
of  an  equal  number  of  heads  unpro- 
tected were  counted,  and  that  the 
seeds  of  the  latter  were  as  three  to 
one  of  the  former.  Witness  continu- 
ing, said  that  Chas.  Darwin  had  made 
the  apparently  bold  statement  that 
the  crop  of  clover  seed  depended,  in 
a  measure,  upon  the  number  of  old 
maids  in  the  country,  because  old 
maids  were  proverbially  fond  of  cats ; 
the  more  cats  the  fewer  field  mice. 
The  queen  humble-bee  hibernates 
through  the  winter  in  the  nest  of  a 
mouse  better  than  anywhere  else,  and 
as  a  rule  they  are  the  only  bees  whose 
tongue  is  long  enough  to  work  on 
red  clover,  so  the  fewer  mice  the 
fewer  deserted  nests,  and  therefore 
the  fewer  humble-bees  to  fertilize  the 
crop  of  the  next  season.  The  witness 
had  learned  from  his  lordship  the 
bishop  of  Rupert's  Land,  who  was  a 
passenger  on  board,  that  in  the  city 
of  Winnipeg,  where  there  are  few 
bees,  he  had  to  fertilize  the  blossoms 
of  his  melon  vines  by  hand  or  he 
would  have  little  or  no  fruit. 

In  cross-examination  the  witness 
stated  that  Darwin  was  a  very  close 
observer,  that  while  it  was  true  that 
farmers  dealt  with  facts,  men  like 
Darwin  often  discovered  the  facts 
which  the  farmers  applied,  and  al- 
though the  plaintiff  only  raised  clover 
and  not  clover  seed,  if  it  were  not  for 
insects  it  would  be  a  question  of  only 
a  very  sliort  time  till  there  would  not 
be  a  pound  of  clover  seed  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  defendant  was  called  and  testi- 
fied that  100  colonies  of  bees  would 
exhaust  all  the  bee-pasturage  in  25,- 
000  acres  in  a  poor  season,  that  as 
Mr.  Subsoil  only  owned  200  acres,  and 
wanted  $1,000,  there  would  be  125 
farmers  claiming  damages  amounting 
to  the  sum  of  $125,000.  Consequently 
if  Mr.  Subsoil's  claim  were  valid,  bee- 
keeping would  become  an  extinct  in- 
dustry. 

So  much  interest  was  taken  in  the 
case  that  the  court  held  three  sessions 
before  the  trial  was  brought  to  a 
close.  His  lordship,  the  Bishop  of 
Rupert's  Land,  was  present  during 
the  whole  trial,  and  manifested  a 
lively  interest  in  the  issue. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  re- 
viewed the  evidence  and  appealed  to 
the  jury  to  do  justice  to  his  client. 
Throughout  the  trial  Mr.  Carsley 
showed  marked  ability  as  an  amateur 
counsel. 

Mr  McKnight  addressed  the  jury 
in  an  eloquent  speech  of  over  half  an 
hour's  duration.  He  reviewed  the 
evidence  for  the  defense,  dwelling 
especially  upon  the  point  that  where 
there  were  no  bees,  melon  vines  had 
to  be  fertilized  by  hand  to  secure  a 
crop,  "  and."  said  he,  "for  the  privi- 
lege of  saving  Mr.  Subsoil  this  labor 
my  client  is  asked   to   pay  $;i,000." 


Instead  of  bees  and  stock  being  an- 
tagonistic, he  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
while  the  land  of  Canaan  was  pre- 
eminently a  grazing  country  its  caves 
were  also  full  of  bees,  and  the  country 
was  referred  to  in  the  sacred  writings 
as  "  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey." 

The  judge  summed  up  the  evidence 
and  charged  the  jury  in  dignified  and 
appropriate  terms.  After  a  short 
consultation  the  jury  brought  in  a 
verdict  for  defendant.  Counsel  for 
plaintiff  gave  notice  of  an  appeal. 
All  admitted  that  many  interesting 
and  valuable  facts  were  elicited,  and 
that  the  trial  contributed  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  passengers  during  a> 
pleasant  voyage. 

[Mr.  Cornell  introduces  the  above 
by  stating  that  it  was  a  case  "suc- 
cessfully defended  without  aid  from 
the  Manager  of  the  Bee-Keepers' 
Union."  True  ;  but  it  was  out  of  his 
jurisdiction— on  thcbigh  seas— and  a 
bogus  case,  at  that !  However,  some 
capital  points  were  made,  as  will  be 
noticed  by  the  reader.  We  are  glad 
our  Canadian  friends  were  so  jolly  on 
their  voyage.— Ed.] 


For  tlie  American  Bee  Journal. 

My  Experleiice  witli  Bees. 


DAVID  WILCOX. 


Ten  years  ago  I  bought  a  small  box- 
hive  of  bees,  thinking  to  have  some 
honey  which,  would  be  easier  pro- 
duced than  bought.  In  course  of 
time  I  found  a  frame  hive  the  best, 
and  many  other  things  I  knew  noth- 
ing about,  until  now  I  have  90  colo- 
nies, and  supplies  accordingly.  I 
have  also  learned  that  fixtures  cost 
money,  with  trouble  and  time  to  get 
them,  which  weighed  heavily  on  the 
income  from  the  bees.  I  had  water 
power  offered  me  for  $3  per  month 
sufficient  to  work  lumber  and  make 
my  hives,  etc.,  but  as  that  would  take 
me  away  from  home  and  the  care  of 
the  bees,  I  bought  a  wheel  of  about 
400  pounds  weight,  hung  upon  rollers 
with  treadle  and  small  saws  attached, 
so  that  my  work  was  at  home,  and  I 
could  see  to  the  yard  and  farm  at  the 
same  time.  Eighty  or  90  square  feet 
of  lumber  will  make  almost  any  kind 
of  a  hive,  except  the  surplus  arrange- 
ment. For  whatever  hive  is  preferred, 
take  the  measure  of  each  piece,  and 
cut  lumber  to  match  ;  when  nailed 
and  painted  the  hive  is  complete. 

The  past  season  has  been  very  poor 
in  this  locality.  In  marketing  honey 
I  take  from  100  to  500  pounds  on  an 
express  wagon  or  sleigh,  and  go  until 
it  is  sold.  In  almost  every  place 
there  can  be  found  those  who  are 
glad  to  keep  a  man  for  honey,  and 
that  reasonable.  I  disposed  of  2,000 
pounds  in  this  way  last  year.  I  ex- 
tracted 170  pounds  from  unfinished 
sections  (last  year)  which  sold  in  glass 
jars  more  readily  in  some  towns  than 
comb  honey. 
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As  I  have  beeu  sick  and  unable  to 
leave  the  house  for  a  few  weeks,  I 
cannot  report  about  this  year's  crop. 
Taking  all  things  into  account,  bee- 
keeping is  as  profitable  as  farming, 
and  to  me  much  more  pleasurable, 
knowing  from  experience  that  one 
can  commence  small  and  grow  up 
with  the  business,  or  let  the  business 
grow  up  with  him. 

Many  of  the  suggestions  of  the  Bee 
JouKXAL  are  valuable,  and  must  be 
an  encouragement  and  help  to  all.  I 
find  myself  following  many  of  them. 

Orford.Q  X.  H.,  Oct.  1,  1886. 


For  tte  American  Bee  JouraaL 


The  Illinois  Central  Couyeution. 


J.  II.   HAMBAtrOH. 


Owing  to  a  very  enthusiastic  gath- 
ering of  the  old  war  veterans  and 
members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  as  well  as  citizens  in  gen- 
eral at  Quincy,  Ills.,  Oct.  19,  20  and 
21,  1886  at  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Bee-Keepers'  Society  have  con- 
cluded to  change  the  date"  of  its  meet- 
ing at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ills.,  from  Oct.  19 
and  20,  1886,  as  heretofore  published, 
to  Nov.  24  and  25,  18S6.  We  hope 
that  those  interested  in  the  cause, 
•  will  take  pains  to  make  public  the 
change,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to 
make  the  meeting  a  success. 

Quite  a  luimber  of  prominent  bee- 
keepers have  signified  their  intention 
to  be  present,  and  each  day  brings 
additional  evidence  that  the  meeting 
will  be  one  ot  unusual  interest.  The 
prograuime  has  been  culled  from  a 
list  of  the  most  practical  and  instruc- 
tive topics,  and  the  query-box  will  be 
full,  varied  and  interesting,  and  we 
solicit  those  who  cannot  be  present, 
to  send  us  by  mail  their  queries  which 
will  be  respected  and  placed  upon  the 
list.  We  append  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

FIRST  DAY— WEDNESDAY. 

Forenoon  Session,  10  a.m.— Conven- 
tion called  to  order.  Address  by 
President  \Vm.  Camm.  Calling  the 
roll  of  members.  Payment  of  annual 
dues.  Call  and  reception  of  new 
members.  Reports  of  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Essay.  "Reversible  frames 
and  reversible  sectional  brood -cham- 
bers, and  hives— are  they  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  bee-culture  V"  byC.  P. 
Dadant,  Hamilton,  Ills. 

Afternoon  Session,  I:RO  p.m.— Presi- 
dent's annual  address.  —  Essay, 
"  Hives,  frames  and  sections,"  by  the 
secretary.  Jos.  M.  Hambaugh.  "  Shall 
we  use  separators,  if  so  what  kind  ?" 
by  J.  G.  Norton,  lilacomb,  Ills. 
"  Economv  of  siipplv  and  demand," 
by  John  Bush,  Miirrayville,  Ills. 
Queries.    Adjournment. 

SECOND  DAY— THUKSDAY. 

Morning  Session.  9  a.m.— ( 'ommuni- 
cations.  Es.says:  •Different  races 
of  bees,"  by  Pi-esident  William  Caium. 
"Marketing  lionev  —  liest  methods, 
how  and  when."  by    W.    J.  CiilliiKm. 


Mt.  Sterling.  Ills.  -'Introducing 
queens,"  by  Thomas  S.  Wallace,  Clay- 
ton, Ills.    Queries. 

Afternoon  Session,  1:30  p.m.— Re- 
ceiving members.  Election  of  officers. 
Miscellaneous  business.  Essay  :  "The 
wintering  problem,'  by  \V.  T.  F. 
Petty,  Pittstield,  Ills.  Gratuitous 
queries.  Explanation  of  articles  on 
exhibition  ;  criticisms,  etc. 

SpringjK)  Ills. 


For  tlie  American  Bee  JoarnaL 

Plain  Sheets  of  fax  anfl  Drone-Cells. 


L.  J.  DE  SOBOTKER. 


My  experience  with  plain  wax- 
sheets  is  as  follows :  When  comb 
foundation  came  into  use  years  ago, 
I  was  running  an  apiary  in  one  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  and  I  sent  for 
some  foundation,  and  received  wired, 
flat-bottom  foundation,  which  was 
very  badly  printed  with  cell  figures 
scarcely  perceptible,  but  all  worker 
cells.  I  put  it  in  uuwired  frames,  and 
made  the  allowances  all  around  the 
side  and  bottom-bars,  and  gave  it  to 
pretty  strong  colonifs,  and  the  bees 
worked  it  up  into  good  worker-cell 
combs  ;  but  on  several  of  them  there 
was  a  small  space  occupied  with 
drone  cells,  especially  upon  those 
worked  up  in  the  hives  that  had 
queens  between  2  and  3  years  old,  and 
in  the  hives  that  had  queens  from  1 
to  IJ^  years  old  the  comb  was  all 
worker  cells  ;  this  gave  me  the  idea  to 
try  a  few  plain  sheets  of  wax.  I  did 
so  in  both  old  and  young  queened 
colonies,  and  found  the  same  result 
as  from  the  badly  printed  sheets,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  bees  worked 
very  reluctantly,  in  fact  unwillingly, 
upon  them,  taking  as  much  time  to 
do  it  as  they  would  have  required  in 
natural  comb,  and.as  far  as  I  could 
observe  they  had  to  add  material  to 
them  of  their  own  make.  I  then  tried 
a  few  strips  of  it  from  2  to  4  inches 
wide,  and  they  built  worker  cells  on 
them,  but  they  became  honey  cells 
after  the  balance  of  natural  comb  was 
completed,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
no  matter  what  sort  of  starters  they 
commence  with.  The  same  result 
was  obtained  in  the  young  and  old 
queened  colonies ;  the  old  having 
more  drone  cells  than  the  young. 

I  think  that  ^Messrs.  Dadant  &  Son's 
experience  and  observations  differ 
somewhat  from  mine,  as  I  Hml  that 
bees  generally  build  their  combs  to 
suit  themselves,  be  it  even  on  good 
worker-cell  foundation,  beginning  at 
the  middle  of  the  top-bar.  and  pretty 
much  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  storing 
nectar  and  pollen  just  inider  the  top- 
bar,  even  to  the  depth  of  3  to  4  inches, 
and  under  this  the  brood,  and  where- 
ever  they  think  requisite  they  build 
in  several  drone  cells  by  simply  alter- 
ing the  worker  cells  into  drone  cells, 
and  this  without  the  fault  of  "  sag- 
ging." •■  stretching."  or  the  "  manu- 
facturers'alteringof  the  wax."  Again, 
others  deposit  drone  eggs  in  worker 
cells  (generally  young  (pieens),  and 
then  build  up  lilgh  aiiove  the  surface 
ot  llie  C'lujlj.  prniuicing  long,  narrow- 


bodied  drones,  whose  value  I  ques- 
tion very  much  as  stock  for  use  in  re- 
production. This  is  the  case  right 
herein  this  apiary  ;  the  old  queened 
colonies  have  altered  worker  cells  into 
drone  cells,  and  produced  pretty  stout 
fellows,  too;  it  looks  as  if  it  was  three 
worker  cells  used  for  two  drone  cells, 
and  then  the  young  queened  colonies 
have  long,  narrow-bodied  drones 
hatched  from  worker  cells.  I  have 
used  nothing  this  season  but  Vial- 
Ion's  and  Dadanfs  brood  foundation, 
the  former  slightly  lighter  than  the 
latter.  I  have  put  both  kinds  into 
1,000  frames,  upon  6  wires,  and  one 
centre  metallic  stiffening  bar  in  each; 
Viallon's  foundation  in  sheets  that 
fill  up  completely  the  Simplicity 
Langstroth  frames  ;  Dadant's  founda- 
tion with  the  usual  allowance  on  the 
side  and  bottom-bars  for  "  stretch- 
ing." They  have  not  given  the  same 
result,  although  worked  into  the  same 
hives  side  by  side  ;  Viallon's  founda- 
tion gives  a  solid  frame  completely 
filled  with  solid  comb,  but  with  some 
drone  cells  among  the  worker  cells, 
although  the  sheets  when  put  in  were 
all  work  cells  ;  Dadant's  foundation 
gives  a  frame  of  comb  barely  joined 
to  the  sides,  and  >4  inch  space  from 
the  bottom-bar ;  they  were  put  in  at 
the  same  time,  and  had  the  identical 
advantage  of  being  worked  up,  as  I 
kept  them  just  where  the  bees  would 
do  their  best  with  them,  and  that  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  brood  or  surplus 
chambers;  these  have  also  some 
drone  cells  in  them,  and  when  put  in 
it  was  all  worker-cell  sheets.  Xew. 
according  to  Messrs,  Dadant  &  Son, 
these  bees  must  be  exactly  like  Mr. 
Hays'  bees,  changing  worker  cells 
into  drone  cells  to  suit  their  wants, 
but  not  -'worker  combs  into  drone 
combs,"  as  they  observed,  as  all  will 
admit  that  foundation  cannot  be 
called  comb  until  it  has  been  worked 
up  by  the  bees. 

They  further  state  that  "for  20 
years  we  have  had  colonies  which  do 
not  rear  100  drones  yearly  !''  This  is 
all  well  and  good,  but  will  they  please 
examine  carefully  and  see  if  it  is  not 
worker  cells  that  these  bees  have 
changed  into  drone  cells  to  produce 
those  drones,  be  their  numbers  what 
they  may,  except  they  have  been 
using  drone  combs  contrary  to  their 
advice  to  others  to  use  onlt/  worker 
cell  foundation  or  combs.  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Hays'  experience  and  results 
are  pretty  mucli  like  my  own,  and  our 
observations  as  carefully  taken  and 
now  reported  in  this  matter,  as 
bonafide  as  the  next  man's.  Please 
inform  us  if  we  should  put  all  worker 
cell  foundation  in  the  hives,  which  all 
experienced  bee-keepers  generally  do 
now-a-days,  esjiecially  those  who  use 
full  sheets,  and  if  the  bees  did  not 
naturally  alter  some  of  them  into 
drone  cells  to  suit  their  wants,  where 
would  we  be  'y  Where  would  the 
drones  come  from  'r'  Man  has  cer- 
tainly done  and  is  still  doing  a  very 
great  deal  towards  improving  apicul- 
ture, and  assisting  the  labor  of  the 
bees;  but  nature  and  bee  sense — not 
instinct,  something  higher— he  will 
never  succeed  in  changing,  as  drones 
iheviiiust   have   for  the  continuance 
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of  their  existence,  notwithstanding 
we  have  checlied  their  drone  prodiie- 
tiiin  to  a  very  great  extent  by  only 
giving  tliem  worlver  cell  foundation 
or  f;oiiibs. 

The  bees  in  this  apiary  are  still 
gatliering  nectar  from  the  fall  bloom, 
which  has  taken  a  good  start  after  the 
few  (lays  of  showery  weather  we  have 
had  lately,  and  if  frost  does  not  dis- 
turb these  suiniy  and  yet  cool  days, 
they  may  still  gather  a  sufflciency  to 
go  into  winter  quarters,  although  we 
are  preparing  for  that  event  inde- 
pendent of  this  bloom  nov\'  on  us. 

lliverton,x>  Miss..  Sept.  23,  1886. 


ffor  tbe  American  Bee  Journal 

Tlie  Solution  of  Bee-Keeping. 


J.   W.  TEFFT. 


As  intelligence  increases  the  re- 
lations existing  between  the  honey- 
bee and  man  are  being  better  under- 
stood. Air  is  the  first  and  constant 
condition  of  animal  or  insect  life  ;  and 
as  the  close  relation  which  its  purity 
bears  to  the  physical  health  of  the 
honey-bee  is  better  comprehended, 
the  greater  is  the  demand  for  a  per- 
fect mode  of  protecting  the  bee  from 
sudden  changes  of  extreme  heat  and 
cold,  by  proper  ventilation.  Theory 
after  theory  has  been  promulgated 
only  to  prove  to  be  failures  when 
practically  tested,  and  the  world  is 
to-day  without  practical  authoritative 
system  which  will  work  under  all 
circumstances.  Why  is  all  this  ?  My 
answer  is,  that  the  application  of 
theories  to  bee-keeping  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  scientific  rather  than 
practical  men.  Ever  since  Moses 
Quinby  undertook  to  ventilate  his 
hives  at  St.  Johnsville,  X.  Y.,  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  ventilation 
and  protection  from  extreme  heat  and 
extreme  cold,  is  shown  by  the  condi- 
tion of  our  bees  every  spring,  and  by 
the  writings  in  bee-papers. 

If  the  great  scientific  bee-men  of 
the  past  and  present  have  failed  to  es- 
tablish a  perfect  system  of  protection 
from  heat  and  cold,  sudden  changes, 
and  for  ventilation,  one  of  two  con- 
siderations must  be  arrived  at. namely, 
there  can  be  no  perfect  system  estab- 
lished ;  and  that  these  theory  men 
have  been  working  on  a  false  basis. 

The  first  conclusion  must  be  dis- 
carded, tor  a  perfect  system  of  pro- 
tection from  sudden  changes  of  heat 
and  cold  and  proper  ventilation  can 
be  established.  The  second  conclu- 
sion is  evidently  the  cause  of  failures. 
As  the  scientist  has  failed  to  give  the 
world  a  true  system,  or  one  that  may 
be  relied  upon  for  all  time  to  come, 
would  it  not  be  better  now  to  call 
upon  persons  who  have  practical  un- 
derstanding of  bees  and  mechanics, 
as  well  as  science,  as  relates  to  this 
subject;  men  who  can  combine  nat- 
ural laws  of  the  honey-bee  and  me- 
chanical principles  in  harmonious 
action  V  All  that  is  required  to  pro- 
duce a  perfect  system,  is  to  have  a 
perfect  understanding  of  the  natural 
laws  of  the  honey-bee,  and  be  able  to 
apply  them  by  the  proper  mechanical 


contrivances  to  insure  successful   re- 
sults. 

Science,  unassisted  by  a  practical 
knowledge  of  meclianics,  has  not 
solved,  nor  can  it  solve  this  problem. 
The  great  problems  of  the  day  are 
being  solved  by  practical  men,  men 
of  advanced  i(le;is,  but  who  lay  no 
claims  to  scholarly  education,  titles 
or  renown.  They  are  the  men  who 
are  to  evolve  a  satisfactory  system. 
Bee-keeping  is  tired  of  reconciliations 
between  two  things  which  should 
never  have  been  contrasted.  Bee- 
keepers are  offended  by  a  patronage 
of  an  ally  which  it  professes  not  to 
need,  and  critics  have  rightly  dis- 
covered that  in  most  cases  where 
theory,  science,  is  pitted  against  prac- 
tical bee-management,  or  fused  with 
it,  there  is  some  fatal  misconception 
to  begin  with,  as  to  the  scope  and 
province  of  either. 

The  American  Bee  Journal  im- 
proves with  each  issue,  and  will  im- 
prove as  the  honey-producers  demand 
it.  We  as  bee-keepers  scorn  the  un- 
worthy sheet  which  panders  to  low 
taste  and  places  before  bee-keepers, 
reading  matter  not  pertaining  to  bee- 
keeping. Let  us  as  bee-keepers  make 
the  most  of  the  situation  of  things. 
and  strive  to  use  every  instrument 
we  have  at  hand  for  the  service  of  the 
bee.  I  believe  the  Amekican  Bee 
Journal  is  a  pure  bee-paper  which 
furnishes  clean  bee-literature  of  a 
high  class  for  perusal  by  all  high- 
minded  bee  keepers,  and  will  come  to 
be  one  of  these  instruments.  It  cer- 
tainly gives  us  the  most  sensible  j 
views.  It  publishes  more  bee-news  1 
and  special  views  from  every  part  of 
the  world  than  all  other  bee-papers 
combined.  It  is  not  an  organ,  and 
neither  apologizes  for  nor  tolerates 
theories.  It  has  opinions  on  all  bee- 
subjects  of  the  highest  order.  Its 
fundamental  doctrines  are  for  the 
general  welfare.  It  has  no  subsidies 
or  exclusive  privileges  for  anybody. 
Collamer,OK.  Y. 


For  tbe  Amencim  Bee  Joumak 


Notes  of  tlie  Season, 


J.  F.  LATHAM. 


In  this  vicinity  the  apicultural  pros- 
pect for  1886  opened  auspiciously. 
When  I  made  the  first  examination  of 
my  colonies,  on  April  20,  the  combs 
in  most  of  the  hives  were  well  stocked 
with  brood,  and  with  few  exceptions 
the  condition  of  all  was  in  an  unusual 
degree  satisfactory.  A  week  of  very 
fine  weather  followed,  which  gave  the 
bees  an  impetus  to  increase  their 
brood  to  such  an  extent  that  some  of 
it  was  chilled  during  the  severe 
weather  that  followed,  though  not 
enough  to  cause  appreciable  harm. 
The  cold  wave  was  succeeded  by 
moderate  weather,  and  although  the 
sugar  maples  failed  to  bloom,  the 
pollen  from  the  willows  and  an 
abundance  of  surplus  stores  renewed 
the  early  bloom. 

With  the  early  fruit  bloom  swarm- 
ing commenced  on  May  24,  four  days 
earlier  than  I  have   known  it  to  com- 


mence during  my  eight  years  of  bee- 
keeping. From  the  above  date  until 
July  4,  v\ hen  the  odth  and  last  swarm 
was  disposed  of,  a  lively  experience 
gave  me  an  introduction  to  the  reality 
of  nioderi]  bee-keeping.  By  July  10 
the  dioulh  had  browned  the  white 
clover  bloom,  and  the  surplus  season 
for  comb  li{iney  virtually  ended.  Dur- 
ing the  four  weeks  that  followed,  bees 
scarcely  made  a  living  ;  several  of  my 
colonies  re(iuired  feeding  to  carry 
them  to  the  tall  bloom,  having  stored 
about  allot  their  clover  honey  in  the 
surplus  boxes.  By  Aug.  20  the  fall 
harvest  connnenced,  from  which  was 
stored  a  goodly  quantity  of  surplus 
and  a  bountiful  supply  of  winter 
stores. 

As  a  result  of  my  apistical  efforts 
for  the  past  season,  I  have  1,500  well 
filled  one-pound  sections  of  clover 
honey  ;  400  pounds  of  extracted  honey, 
and  an  increase  of  21  colonies  from 
natural  swarms,  making  my  present 
stock  50  colonies  in  good  wintering 
condition  as  regards  strength,  food, 
health,  etc.  Retrospectively  I  have 
no  reason  to  couiplain  of  the  general 
behavior  of  my  co-workers.  All  of 
the  swarms  staid  where  they  were  put 
the  "  first  time."  No  swarms  abscond- 
ed or  attempted  to  abscond.  The 
young  queens  were  remarkably  vigor- 
ous, and  but  one  was  lost  during  her 
mating  flight.  Although  a  large  ma- 
jority of  my  bees  are  hybrids  of  the 
Italio-German  variety,  I  can  recall 
but  two  instances  when  I  have  re- 
ceived stings  that  caused  swelling  ; 
and  those  were  more  the  result  of  my 
imprudence  than  the  habitual  ma- 
lignancy of  the  bees. 

Generally  speaking,  the  past  season 
has  been  cold  and  dry,  although 
enough  light  rains  have  fallen  to  keep 
vegetation  green.  The  nights  have 
been  unusually  cool, and  but  few  days 
hot;  notwithstanding,  while  the 
flowers  were  in  bloom  they  yielded 
nectar  quite  profusely,  which  fact 
seems  to  be  somewhat  at  variance 
with  some  of  the  theories  regarding 
the  requisites  of  good  honey  weather. 
If  I  am  correct  in  mv  observation, 
the  principles  of  distillation  as  prac- 
ticed by  nature  and  art,  are  but 
slightly,  if  at  all,  at  variance. 

The  experience  of  last  season,  and 
thus  far  the  present  season,  has  led 
me  to  think  that  a  more  definite  co- 
operative system  on  the  pare  of  api- 
arists should  be  adopted  in  selling 
their  honey.  The  diction  of  prices, 
and  methods  of  disposal  should  be 
more  directly  controlled  by  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer.  As  a  staple 
honey  is  increasing  in  prominence 
yearly,  and  its  sale  should  be  made  by 
weiu'ht  only.  IMuch  misrepresenta- 
tion is  often  indulged  by  some  or  the 
"  handlers "  of  honey,  too  many  of 
whom  are  ignorant  of  its  qualities,  or 
the  first  principles  of  its  production. 
The  act  of  buying  a  lot  of  honey  in 
sections  weighing  on  au  average  12  or 
14  ounces,  an<l  on  retailing,  repre- 
senting them  to  customers  as  ''full 
pounds"  does  not  eniiance  the  price 
or  sale  of  comb  honey  in  a  very  sub- 
stantial degree  ;  for  consumers  soon 
become  educated  to  the  fact  that  the 
vender  is  making  more  money  on  less 
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honey,  while  they  are  obtaininR  less 
honey  for  their  money,  than  were  the 
commercial  quantities  represented  in 
pounds  and  ounces,  instead  of  "  by 
the  piece."  This  should  not  be.  Let 
us  insist  that  our  honey  he  repre- 
sented in  its  -'handling  "by  the  legiti- 
mate quantities— pounds  and  ounces. 

In  spite  of  the  herculean  efforts  of 
the  American  Bee  Jouknal  to  kill 
the  hydra,  the  "Wiley  pleasantry!" 
like  Banquo's  ghost,  "  it  will  not 
down."  In  spite  of  the  bulwark  of 
the  nineteenth  century  enlightment, 
the  idea  (if  it  can  be  called  an  idea) 
exists  that  comb  honey  with  its  in- 
numerable irregularities  of  finish, 
and  delicacv  of  construction,  can  be 
fashioned  by  the  uniform  producing 
implements  of  mechanical  art. 

Cumberland,  ?  Me.,  Sept.  29,  1886. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  Journal, 


Apiarian  ExMbit  at  Toledo,  Oliio. 


DB.  A.  B.  MASON. 


I  wish  to  give  an  account  of  the 
exhibits  in  the  apiary  department  at 
the  Tri-state  Fair,  held  at  Toledo,  O., 
last  mouth.  The  exhibits  in  this  de- 
partment become  more  attractive 
each  year.  Mr.  A.  M.  Gander,  of 
Adrian,  Mich.,  made  a  tine  exhibit  of 
both  comb  and  extracted  honey  last 
fall,  and  this  year  did  even  better 
than  last,  and  each  year  was  justly 
awarded  first  premium  on  both,  and 

also  on  best  crate  of  conjb,  and  on   ,-     .     ,        ^  ^,      „ 

best  quality  of  extracted  honey.    He   of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Hon 
was  also  awarded  first  '   "' 


premium  on  a 
Stanley  honey  extractor, 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson  did  us  the  honor 
to  make  our  exhibit  more  interesting 
and  attractive  than  usual  by  exhibit- 
ing some  fine  comb  honey  and  some 
very  choice  extracted  honey.  He  also 
made  a  line  display  of  honey-produc- 
ing plants,  and  was  awarded  pre- 
miums on  all  his  exliibits. 

Mr.  L.  Eastwood,  an  old  grey- 
headed and  enthusiastic  bee-keeper 
of  Waterville,  O..  made  a  good  display 
of  comb  honey,  which  was  awarded  a 
premium.  C.  H.  Christlieb  was 
awarded  a  premium  on  a  nice  exhibit 
of  Italian  bees.  Mr.  H.  H.  Overmyer, 
of  Lindsey,  O.,  made  a  display  of  ex- 
tracted honey,  and  sold  all  he  had  on 
exhibition,  and  took  ordersfor  a  large 
amount  besides.  Mrs.  Mason  (that's 
my  better  lialf,  you  know)  made  a 
small  but  quite  attractive  exhibit  of 
comb  and  extracted  honey,  on  which 
she  was  awarded  hrst  premiums. 

Being  located  near  the  Fair  Grounds 
I  made  it  a  point  to  fill  all  the  space 
not  occupied  by  others.  My  honey 
exhibit  was  entirely  of  extracted.  1 
had  also  Italian  and  Carniolan  bees, 
and  extra  queens  that  attracted  the 
usual  amount  of  attention.  A  large 
lump  of  candied  honey  tliat  I  had  on 
exhibition  was  the  "  innocent  cause  " 
of  such  remarks  as,  "  See  the  sugar  !" 
"  O,  what  nice  sugar!"  etc.,  and  it 
was  just  such  remarks  that  we  (bee- 
keepers) liked  to  hear,  for  it  gave  us 
the  coveted  opportunity  to  show  and 
teach  the  people  what  pure  extracted 
honey  is,    and    that    it   will  become  I 


candied.  But  one  lady  turned  \ip  her 
sharp  little  nose  at  my  (to  me)  excel- 
lent talk  and  would  not  believe  a 
word  I  said  about  it  being  honey,  and 
I  could  not  persuade  her  to  taste  of 
it,  but  her  husband  (sensible  man) 
tasted  "  and  believed," 

A  lady  in  passing  the  hives  where 
the  bees  were,  said  she  did  "  not 
want  any  more  honey  if  it  was  made 
by  such  nasty  looking  bugs  as  those." 
A  bov  said,  "  O,  see  the  bed-bugs,  see 
the  bed-bugs,  ain't  they  nice  !"  A 
lady  wanted  to  know  "how  the  bees 
could  live  when  they  could  not  get 
out  of  the  hive  to  get  anything  to 
eat."  But  the  best  of  all  was  a 
woman,  with  several  children.  There 
were  a  few  dead  bees  lying  on  the 
bottom  of  one  of  the  hives,  by  the 
glass  side,  and  she  told  the  children 
that  "  those  are  bees  that  would  not 
work,  and  the  other  bees  have  killed 
them."  The  bees  were  dragging 
along  a  nearly  dead  one,  and  she 
said,  "  See  !  there  is  one  that  will  not 
work,  and  they  are  killing  it  now." 
I  thought  "  ignorance  is  bliss,"  etc., 
and  kept  quiet. 

We  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
get  first-class  judges  for  our  depart- 
ment each  year  since  it  was  first  made 
a  part  of  our  Fair.  The  editor  of  the 
Bee  Journal  certainly  will  not  soon 
forget  how  he  kindly  came  over  200 
miles  ("  free  gratis,  for  nothing")  to 
help  us  make  a  good  start,  and  with 
Messrs.  H.  R.  Boardman  and  H.  H. 
Overmyer,  served  as  judge,  when  our 
exhibit  was  quite  small ;  and  how  the 
next  year,  the  editor  with  C.  F.  Muth, 
—  nnati,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, of  Indianapolis,  served  us  again 
as  judges.  For  the  last  three  years 
we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  present 
President  of  the  North  American 
Bee-Keepers'  Society  as  judge,  and 
I    believe   he    has    given    universal 

oof jof n p t iOD 

Perhaps  I  have  written  too  much, 
but  I  like  to  read  the  different  reports 
of  honey  exhibits,  and  I  believe  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  our  in- 
dustry if  bee-keepers  would  improve 
the  opportunities  offered  by  the  dif- 
ferent State  and  local  fairs  to  exhibit 
the  products  of  the  apiary  and  the 
implements  used  in  it. 

Wagon  Works, *o  O. 


Local  Conveniion  Directory 


Oct.  16. 


Time  and  place  of  MeetivQ. 

ShebOTsran  Co.,  at  Shebovpan  Falla.Wis. 
Mrs.  H.  Hills.  Sec,  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis. 

—Western  Inwa.  at  stuart,  Inwa. 

J.  E.  Pryor.  Sec. 


Oct.  19.— Central  Mich, 


,  at  Lansing,  Mich. 

J.  Asiiworth,  Pres. 

Oct.  21.— Southern  Illinois,  at  Benton,  nis. 

F.  H.  Kennedy,  Sec,  Duquoin,  nis. 

Oct.  23.— Eureka  Springs,  «t  Eureka  Hprings,  Ark^ 
Dr.  S.  S.  Purcell.  Sec,  Eureka  Spring.  Ark. 

Oct.  23.— Wabash  Countv.  at  Wabash  Ind. 

Aaron  Singer,  Sec.  Wabash,  Ind. 

Oct.  27-29.— Western,  at  Kansas  '  ity.  Mo. 

P.  Baldwin,  Sec.,  Independence,  Mo. 

Nov.  24,  25.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Uls. 
J.  M,  Hambaugh.  Sec,  Spring.  His. 

Dec.  1,  2.— Michigan  State,  at  Tpsilanti,  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec,  Clinton,  Mich. 

1887. 

Jan.  12.— Nebraska  State,  at  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

H.  N.  Patterson.  Sec,  Humboldt.  Nebr. 

|y~  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— Ed. 
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Not  "  My  Friend."-W.  Z.  Hutch- 
inson,    Eogersville,c>,  Mich.,    writes 

thus  on  Oct.  1,  1886: 

From  conversation  with  bee-keep- 
ers, at  Fairs  and  others  places,  1  find 
there  is  a  general  impression  that  I 
am  the  person  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Ileddon,  in  his  hook,  as  "  my  friend." 
While  there  is  no  danger  of  my  repu- 
tation suffering  from  a  continuance 
of  such  belief,  still  I  dislike  sailing 
under  false  colors,  and  prefer  to  give 
"  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,"  hence 
I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  not  "my 
friend." 


We  supply  the  American  Bee  Journal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publlca^ 
tions,  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  coUimn  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  0}  both.  Club 
The  American  Beo  Journal 1  00 . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Ree-Culture 2  00..  1  7.5 

Bee-Keejjers'Magazine 2  00..  125 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 1.S0..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  00..  170 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00. .  1  75 

The  6  above-named  papers  550..  5  00 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25, .  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).  ..2  00..  1  7.t 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..l  75..  1  60 
Dzierzon'8  Beo-Bookfcloth)..  .3  00..  2  00 
Root's  A  n  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25..  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  B<)ok 4  00..  3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 1 .50 . .  1  30 

Heddon's  book.  "Success,"..  1  50      1  40 


Winter  Stores- —  J.  H.  Andre, 
Lockwood,9N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  2,  1886, 
writes : 

I  wish  to  make  an  explanation  con- 
cerning my  article  on  page  599.  Taken 
as  it  reads,  it  contradicts  itself,  and 
also  what  I  have  expressed  hereto- 
fore. My  meaning  was  that  I  did  not 
wish  to  winter  bees  wholly  on  sugar, 
but  if  others  desired  to  do  so,  I  could 
see  no  harm  to  the  honey  or  sugar 
trade  either ;  and  that  I  believed  in 
stimulative  feeding  in  the  spring,  and 
preferred  sugar  instead  of  honey  for 
the  reasons  enumerated.  Yesterday 
was  the  first  day  too  cold  for  bees  to 
work  in  nearly  six  months. 


Age  of  Queens.— Gust  Murhard, 
Porlland,'o  Greg.,  writes  : 

On  page  596  is  a  query  on  the  "  time 
of  a  queen's  fertility  and  usefulness." 
My  observations  have  been  mostly 
made  on  Mt.  Lebanon  queens,  both 
self-reared  and  imported.  A  young 
queen  reared  this  season  is  in  her 
prime  of  life,  and  fertility  during  the 
next  season,  but  with  the  expiration 
of  that  season,  she   has  passed  the 
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meriiiiaii  of  her  life  and  fertility,  and 
is,  ttierefcire,  on  tlie  declitie,  although 
her  fevlllity  is  but  half  exhausted, 
and  -will  last  another  season  and  win- 
ter ;  but  in  the  forepart  of  the  fourth 
year,  her  leitility  will  give  out,  when 
she  is  balled  and  superseded  by  the 
workers,  by  rearing  a  young  queen, 
and  it  is  at  this  time  when  two  queens 
may  be  found  in  a  colony.  This  is 
my  repeated  experience,  and  I  do  con- 
sider a  young  prolitic  queen  but  for 
tlie  tirst  season  good  for  the  honey 
apiary,  as  with  the  expiration  of  that 
season  she  has  passed  the  meridian  of 
her  life,  and  is,  therefore,  on  the  de- 
cline, upon  tlie  appearance  of  the  first 
symptoms  of  which  the  workers'  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  of  the  race 
through  reproduction  by  colonial 
prov>ag:ition,  called  swarming,  will  be 
aroused.  That  I  am  correct,  any  bee- 
keeper will  tind  if  he  will  try  the  Mt. 
Lebanon  bees  where  a  colony  with  a 
young  prolific  queen  of  the  previous 
season  in  a  large  hive  will  but  seldom 
take  to  swarQiing  the  first  season,  but 
sure  to  do  so  tlie  next  season,  if  the 
same  queen  is  still  in  the  hive.  This 
is  the  result  of  repeated  experience, 
and  it  is  for  the  reason  that  the  Mt. 
Lebanon  bees  with  a  young  prolific 
queen  of  the  previous  season  will  not 
swarm,  that  I  prefer  them  over  all 
other  bees  of  a  pure  race  tor  the  boney 
apiary. 


Hive  Packing  for  Winter.— J.  R. 

Putnam, KD  Ills.,  makes  the  following 

inquiries  : 

1.  How  will  it  do  to  make  boxes 
the  same  size  as  the  tops  of  the  bives, 
5  or  6  inches  high,  and  put  on  the 
bottom  of  them  bagging,  filling  the 
same  with  sawdust,  and  put  over  the 
brood-chamber,  and  the  cap  or  top  of 
the  hive  over  this  V  2.  Will  it  absorb 
so  much  moisture  that  it  will  freeze 
in  the  winter,  or  will  it  keep  dry  and 
keep  the  bees  warm  V 

[I  have  now  in  use  150  of  just  such 
boxes  filled  with  chaff  and  planer- 
shavings.  Tbey  perfectly  absorb  the 
moisture,  both  in  the  cellar  and  out- 
doors, but  I  find  that  success  or  fail- 
ure in  wintering  does  not  depend  en- 
tirely, or  mainly,  upon  the  absorption 
of  moisture.— James  Heddon.] 


change  tlie  nitrogen  of  the  albumin- 
ous food  is  eliminated,  and  the  pro- 
portions of  the  other  elements 
changed  in  the  wonderful  laboratory 
of  nature. 


No  Nitrogen  in  Fat— Prof.  A.  J. 

Cook,  Agricultural  College,?  Mich., 

on  Sept.  30,  1886,  writes  : 

Mr.  Samuel  Cushman,  on  page  617, 
states  that  I  say  that  nitrogen  may 
be  transformed  into  fat.  He  quite 
misunderstood  me.  There  is  no  nitro- 
gen in  fat ;  nor  is  there  any  carbon, 
hydrogen  or  oxygen  (the  elements  of 
fat)  in  nitrogen.  Hence  any  such 
statement  would  be  perfectly  absurd. 
I  did  say,  and  it  is  true,  that  nitro- 
genous food  can  be  transformed  into 
tat,  or  into  sugar.  Feed  an  animal 
solely  on  albuminous  food,  and  the 
liver  still  continues  to  form  glycogen, 
and  its  consequent  sugar.    In  such  a 


Sweet   Melissa.  —  A.     C.    Tyrrel, 

Madison,  5  Nebr.,  on  Sept.  17,  1886, 

writes  : 

I  send  yon  a  specimen  of  a  honey- 
plant,  called  by  the  Germans  "  Sweet 
Melissa,"  imported  from  Germany  in 
1881,  which,  after  two  years' trial,  1 
consider  one  of  our  best  hoiieyplants, 
being  very  hardy,  a  free  bloomer, 
commencing  to  bloom  in  June,  and 
continuing  to  blossom  until  killed  by 
frost.  It  is  better  liked  by  bees  than 
white  clover,  spider-plant  or  cai'pen- 
ter's  square  (Simpson's  honey-plant). 
In  fact  they  will  fly  past  all  other 
flowers  when  "Melissa"  is  in  the 
field.  After  once  sowing  the  seed  no 
further  effort  is  necessary,  as  it  is 
self-sowing.  I  have  seed  sutBcient  for 
an  acre  of  ground,  and  next  season  I 
will  be  able  to  make  a  more  intelli- 
gent report.  Bees  here  do  exceedingly 
well,  and  are  now  bringing  in  boney 
very  fast  from  goldenrod  and  other 
wild  flowers,  of  which  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  acres  within  easy  reach. 
Please  give  its  botanical  name. 

[This  is  Melissa  affiainalis,  a  plant 
formerly  much  cultivated  for  its 
citron-like  perfume.  The  name 
"Melissa "is  from  the  Greek  name 
for  bee,  on  account  of  the  attractions 
the  plants  were  observed  to  possess 
for  these  honey-gathering  insects  ;  so 
the  value  of  the  plant  to  the  apiarist 
has   been   long    recognized.  —  T.    J. 

BURRILL.] 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market, 


Lime  in  the  Cellar.— M.  M.  Cram, 
Mankato,9Minn.,  asks  the  following: 

Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  put  a 
dish  of  unslaked  lime  in  the  cellar  to 
take  up  any  dampness,  and  purify  the 
air  for  the  bees  V 

[I  have  tried  it,  and  I  cannot  say 
that  it  has  any  perceptible  effect  upon 
successful  wintering.  To  get  rid  of 
bee-diarrhea  is  the  problem,  and  I 
have  succeeded  in  doing  it  in  very 
damp  cellars,  and  failed  in  very  dry 
ones. — James  Heddon.] 


SimiiiiuN'  Noii-Swarniing  System  l8 

the  title  of  a  new  English  bee-bools.  The 
author  claims  that  it  will  inaugurate  a  "  new 
era  in  modern  bee-keeping,"  and  states  that 
"it  is  based  upon  purely  natural  prineiples, 
and  is  the  only  system  that  can  ever  be 
relied  upon,  because  no  other  condition 
exists  in  the  economy  of  the  hive  that  can 
be  applied  to  bring  about  the  desired  result 
—a  total  absence  of  any  desire  to  swarm." 
It  contains  64  pages;  is  well  printed  and 
illustrated.  Price  TjO  cents.  It  can  now  be 
obtained  at  this  office. 


The  following  are  our  very  latest 
quotations  for  honey  and  beeswax  : 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY. —For  comb  honey,  we  quote   12@]3o. 
Extnictofl  fifrtjTc. 
BBESWAX,-:2;ic.  R.  A.  BURN15TT, 

Ihi  South  Water  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONKY.— We  quote  this  year's  crop  as  follows  : 
Fancy  white  in  l-lb.  sections,  clean  and  neat 
packages.  l-'Sfftlfic.:  2-lb8.,  \2('iiHc.:  lair  to  good 
l-lbs.,  I:2{g)l4c.:  "J-lbs.,  I0(«anc.;  fancy  buckwheat 
1-Ibs.,  llfiBlUc;  2-lb8..  y(al0c.  While  clover  ex- 
tracted in  keKs  and  small  barrels,  6^^<^7c.;  t'alif- 
ornia  extracted  in  6u-Ib.  cans,  5(«t5  I-2C.;  Califor- 
nia corah  honey.  |o((iJIlc. 

BEESWAX.-Prlme  yellow.  •i2@24c. 

MCCAOL  &  HILDBBTH  BROS.. 

34  Hudson  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— The  demand  has  improved.  We  are 
sellinK  one-pound  packages  of  white  clover  honey 
at  14@15c.;  2-pound8  at  I3W14C. 

BBESWAX.-2f)  cts.  per  lb. 

Blake  Si  Kiplet,  57  Cbattasm  Street. 

DETROIT. 

HONEY.- Owing  to  more  liberal  arrivals  the 
market  lor  honey  Is  lower*  Best  in  l-lb.  sections, 
12Ki:<c. 

BEESWAX.- 23c. 

M.  H.  HUNT.,  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY. —  Extracted  honey  brings  3  1-2  9  7c.; 
comb  boney,  12  to  l4c.  for  good  to  choice,  in  the 
jobbing  way. 

BEESWAX.— It  is  in  good  demand  and  arrivals 
are  fair.    We  pay  20c.  for  good  yellow. 

C.  F.  Moth  &  son.  Freeman  &  Central  Ave. 

CLEVELAND. 

HONEY.— Choice  new  honey  in  l-lb.  sections  is 
selling  at  14c.;  2-lbs.  ]2(fll3c.  Old  honey  is  very 
dull  at  I0(ai2c.    Extracted,  6(a7c. 

BEBSWAX.-25C. 

A.  Q.  KElfDEL.  1 15  Ontario  Street, 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— The  market  Is  good  for  all  grades, 
and  sales  are  large,  while  the  supply  is  the  same. 
Prices  remain  the  .same.  One-pound  sections, 
white  clover,  I3(*l4c.;  dark  l-lbs.,  Il"il2c.:  2-lbs., 
1  uail2c.;  dark  2-lb8..  i)(41oc.:  ^-Ibs  .  light,  14'aj!5c. 
Extracted  white  clover.  0@7c.;  dark,  4(si5c.:  white 
sage,  ."sisi-'iip^c. 

BEESWAX.-2n@22c. 

Ci-KMONS.CLOON  &  CO.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONE Y.— Tne  market  for  boney  of  choice  qual- 
ity is  firmer  and  we  are  trying  to  establish  a  high- 
er range  of  values.  We  quote  l-lb.  sections  of 
while  at  ]2H'«jl.'ic.;  2  lbs..  Il^'a'l2c.;  dark  not 
wanted.  Extracted,  white,  in  half  barrels  and  in 
kegs,  6^f<^7c. ;  in  tin  packages,  7@7^c.;  in  barrels, 
as  to  quality.  .^(iuf'MiC. 

BEESWAX.— No  demand. 

Oct.  2.  A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY  —There  is  a  firmer  market  for  extrac- 
ted, and  especially  for  comb  honey,  as  the  crop 
of  the  latter  is  rather  small.  Apiarists  have  sold 
what  they  were  obliged  to  dispose  of  for  payment 
of  packages  and  labor,  and  they  bold  the  b:*lance 
back  at  higher  prices.  The  demand  is  increasing, 
and  we  quote  with  ready  takers, 4@tMc.  for  choice 
extracted  ;  y^^'faya^'c.  for  amber  extracted  ;  and 
8<glllc.  for  cttmb  honey  in  2-Ib.  sections  ;  12@13c. 
for  l-lb.  sections. 

BEESWAX.— It  finds  buyers  at  20@23c. 

Sep.  28.   SCHACHT  &  LEMCKE.  122-124  Davis  St. 


HONEY.— Receipts  are  light  and  the  market  la 
very  quiet.  We  quote  :  White  extracted,  4(g)4Jic,: 
amber.  :i^:ic.    Comb. yJ^Qiluc.  for  white. 

BBE8WAX.-I!(®22C. 

O.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  423  Front  Street. 

ST.  Loms. 

HONEY.— Choice  comb,  10(ai21^c.;  latter  price 
is  for  choice  white  clover.  Strained,  in  barrels,. 
^^(A4c.  Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  in  No,  1 
Piickages.  V4  advance  on  above  prices.  Extracted 
In  barrels. 414(*5^.:  Incan3  6@7c. 

BEESWAX.— Dull  at  21c.  for  prime. 

Sep.  30.       D.  G.  T0TT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 
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Home  Market  for  Honey. 


l«JD!JijMI"|JiPS 

Issued  every  Wednebday  hy 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

PKOPRIETOIIS, 

923 £.925  WEST  MADISON  ST.,CHICAGO,  ILL. 
At  One  Dollar  a  Year. 

ALFRED  H.  NEWMAN. 

Business  Manaoek. 


^♦pccial  Notices. 


^ 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  it  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writiufT  to  this  ollice.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing- money)  that  have  no  name; 
manj-  others  having  no  Post>OfIice,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post: 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 
»     . ».    

Dr.  Miller's  Book,  "  A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Bee  Journal  for  one 
year,  we  will  club  for  $1.50. 


A  New  Crate  to  hold  one  dozen  one-pound 
sections  of  honey.— It  has  a  strip  of  glass  on 
each  side,  to  allow  the  honey  to  be  seen.  It 
Is  a  light  and  attractive  package.  As  it  holds 
but  one  tier  of  sections,  no  damage  from  the 
drippiiijrs  from  an  upper  tier  can  occur.  We 
can  furnish  the  material,  ready  to  nail,  for 
9  cts.  per  crate.    Glass  IJic.  per  light,  extra. 


Yucca  Brushes  are  employed  for  re- 
moving bees  from  the  combs.  They  area 
soft,  vegetable  fiber,  and  do  not  irritate  the 
bees.  As  each  separate  fiber  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  handle  as  well  as  the 


brush,  they  are  almost  iudt-sij  cniiilile. 
When  they  become  stickj^  with  honey,  they 
can  be  washed,  and  when  dry,  are  as  good 
as  ever.  The  low  price  at  which  they  are 
sold,  enables  any  bee-keeper  to  have  six  or 
more  of  them,  so  as  to  always  have  one 
handy.  We  can  supply  them  at  5  cents 
each,  or  .iO  cents  a  dozen  ;  if  sent  by  mail, 
add  I  cent  each  for  postage 


FiTe  Thousand  new  subscribers  to  the 
Bee  Johrnal  is  what  we  have  made  our 
calculations  for  ;  they  will  come  iu  clubs 
between  now  and  next  spring.  Installments 
are  coming  every  day. 


{S^  To  create  Honey  Markets  in  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "  Why  Eat 
Honey"  (only  nO  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  demand  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  '*  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Single  copy,  5  cts. ;  per  doz.,  40  cts.  ;  per 
hundred.  $2.50.  Five  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $15,00. 
On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "Presented  by," 
etc.  {giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  scatters  them). 

To  give  away  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine "  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 


System  and  Success. 

^F"  All  who  intend  to  be  systematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
the  prices  are  reduced,  as  follows  : 

For    30  colonies  (120  pages) V  00 

"     100  colonies  (220  pages) 1  2i5 

"     200  colonies  (420  pages)  1  50 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers, 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 


Red  Isabels  for  one-pound  pails  of 
honey,  size  .3x4!2  inches. —  We  have  just 
gotten  up  a  lot  of  these  Labels,  and  can 
supply  them  at  the  following  prices  :  100 
for  $1.00  ;  2.50  for  ^l.-M  ;  500  for  *3.00  ;  1,000 
tor  $.'^.00  ;  all  with  name  and  address  of 
apiaiist  printed  on  them— by  mail,  postpaid. 


tS~  Sweet  Clover,  or  MelUotus  Alba,  is 
almost  the  only  resource  for  honey  now, 
on  account  of  the  late  severe  July  drouth. 
If  the  seed  is  planted  in  September,  it  will 
come  up  this  Fall  and  bloom  ne.xt  year,  in 
Us  second  season. 

We  have  a  large  lot  of  this  seed  on  hand, 
and  offer  it  at  the  following  Reduced 
Prices,  by  express  or  freight : 

One  pound $0  20 

"    peck— ISlbs 2  23 

"    bushel— eoihs 7  00 

"    sack— 80  lbs 8  00 

It  will  pay  to  buy  it  by  the  sack  and  sell  it 
again  in  smaller  quantities. 

t^"  If  you  want  a  chance  to  make  some 
money,  and  provide  pasturage  for  the  bees 
during  the  Fall  months,  this  is  your  oppor- 
tunity I 


The  Conveutiou  History  of  America 

and  the  American  Bee   Journal  for  one 
year,  will  be  clubbed  for  $1.15. 


As  there  is  Anotlier  firm  in  Chicago  by 
the  name  of  "  Newman  &  Son,"  we  wish  our 
correspondents  would  write  "  American  Bee 
Journal  "  on  the  envelope  when  writing  to 
this  office.  Several  letters  of  ours  have 
already  gone  to  the  other  firm  (a  commis- 
sion house),  causing  vexatious  delay  and 
trouble. 


Our  Book  Premiums. — To  encourage 
all  our  present  readers  to  get  one  or  more 
additional  subscribers  we  will  present  25 
cents'  worth  of  books  for  every  new  sub- 
scriber (accompanied  with  $1  for  one  year's 
subscription),  sent  direct  to  this  office.  Thus 
for  five  new  subscribers  with  S3,  the  getter 
up  of  a  club  gets  $1.25  in  valuable  reading 
matter,  to  be  selected  by  himself  from  our 
list  on  the  second  page  of  this  paper.  It 
will  pay  you  to  devote  a  few  hours  to  the 
interests  of  the  Hee  Journal.  Every  one 
who  keeps  bees  ought  to  take  it.  We  will 
furnish  sample  copies  free  in  any  quantity 
to  those  who  intend  to  get  up  clubs.  We 
expect  to  get  3,000  iiew  subscribers  before 
Jan.  1,  1887. 


"  Cash  in  Advance  "  is  the  rule,  but  no 
longer  than  six  months  of  grace  can  be 
allowed  on  the  small  sum  of  one  dollar. 
Subscriptions  may  commence  at  any  time, 
and  discontinuances  may  be  ordered  at  any 
time  when  arrearages  are  paid  up. 


When  narketiug  Extracted  Honey, 

it  is  a  sad  blunder  to  use  barrels  holding 
from  .300  to  .500  pounds— they  are  too  large 
to  be  desirable  for  the  trade,  too  bulky  to  be 
handled  with  care  in  transportation,  and  too 
dear  to  be  lucrative  to  the  producer,  for 
honey  put  up  in  such  large  barrels  is  subject 
to  a  discount  of  one  cent  per  pound,  because 
of  the  dilfieulty  in  disposing  of  it  without 
repacking  and  dividing  into  smaller  lots. 


We  have  made  arrangements  by  which 
we  can  supply  the  Weekly  American  Bee 
Journal  and  the  Monthly  Dee-Kecper»' 
Magazine  for  IS><7 ,  both  periodicals  for  the 
very  small  price  of  $1.25,  or  the  above  and 
Qlcanings  for  $2.  Three  bee-periodicals  for 
the  usual  price  of  one  I 


^e~  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journal 
will  be  sent  free  upon  application.  Any  one 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview, by  sending  the  names  to  this  oflice. 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 


Colored  Posters  for  putting  up  over 
honey  exhibits  at  Fairs  are  quite  attractive, 
as  well  as  useful.  We  have  prepared  some 
for  the  Bee  Journal,  and  will  send  two  or 
more  free  of  cost  to  any  one  who  will  use 
them,  and  try  to  get  up  a  club. 


When  Reneiving  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Rek 
Journal.  It  is  now  so  eh-eap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bee  Journal  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions — with  $4.(^(* — 
direct  to  this  office.  It  wtU  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


To  any  One  sending  us  one  ripio  sub- 
scriber with  his  own  renewal  (with  $2.00), 
we  will  present  a  copy  of  the  new-  "  Con- 
vention History  of  America." 
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g^tlDcrtiscincnts. 


WANTED,  an  active.  roliuMe  man  in  every 
city  iind  town  in  tin-  Suite  ct"  Il!iit<iis  to  work 
up  Councils  of  the  Anieri-iin  l.e^-ion  nt  Uonnr,  an 
Insurance  ort;>niiziili"'i  ""w  luiviim  lin.uiin  mem- 
bers, anil  we  are  wUIinn  to  pay  libtrntiy  in  cash  lor 
services  rendered  in  this  work.  It  can  be  per- 
formed at  odd  and  leisure  liours  witliont 
interference  witli  regular  business,  and  is  an 
occupation  atlurdiiit;  nnnli  pleasure  to  those 
enaaKedinit.  Kor  I'liM  ixidanation  how  to  go  to 
work  and  what  to  do.  luiuiess 

THOMAS  G,  NEWITTAN, 
9i;r>  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


HOW  to  WINTER  BEES. 

^~  See  pages  5-2.'),  543.  558,  574,  590,  600, 

621,  and  637,  of  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

41Atf      

FOR  SALE 25  Colonies  of  CHOICE 
ITALIAN  BEES,  in  chaff-packed  Hilton 
hives  (shingle  roofl.  Hives  are  new  and  first 
class  :  bees  have  enough  stores  for  winter. — 
Will  sell  for  SiG.OO  per  colony. 

A.  M.  APXEU,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
40A2t 


Honey  For  Sale, 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  the  best  white 
EXTRACTED  HONEY,  in  200-lb.  Kegs,  for 
sale,  which  we  will  deliver  on  board  the  cars 
at  8  cents  per  pound.    Orders  solicited. 

THOS.  (i.  NE-WULIIV  &  SON, 

92.'3  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Vandervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

Bend  for  8ampl«a  <fe  Reduced  Prlce-l.l*t. 

Atf      J.VANDEKVOKT.Laceyville,  Pa. 


THE] 

AMERICAN  APICULTURIST 

WILIj  be  sent  one  year  and  a  copy  of 
the  3rd  Edition  of  the  Bee-Keepers' 
Handy-Book,  on  receipt  of  $1.50.  The  book 
contains  300  pages  and  100  line  illustrations. 

41Atf  WENHAM,  MASS. 


Vandervort  Foundatiou  Mill. 

6  luch,  Price,  120.00. 

It  makes  the  tinest  extra  thin   Foundation  for 
comb  honey.    For  Sale  by 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
923  4925  WestMadlaon  Street,     CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Dadant's  FoundatioiiFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column- 


Systematic  &  Convenient 


DAVIS'  PATENT  HONEY  CARRIAGE, 

REVOLVINO  COMB-HANGER, 

Tool  Box  and  Becording  Desk  Combined. 

Price,  complete,  only $18.00. 

TH<JS.  G.  NE^VM.AN  &  SON, 

923  &  025  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  WESTERN  WORLD 

GUIDE  and  HANG-80CK 

OF   USEFUL    INFORMATION. 

For    H4>inE    SEEKKUS    or  Tourists, 

Capitalisls  or  l.iil>orers.     A  vast 

unioiint  ol   Inlurniatlou  not 

to  l>eM,oiiii<l  elscAvliere 

ai  any  price. 


A  cloth-bouiid  book,  4x7  inches,  288  pages 


Price,  50  Cents. 


The  following  is  only  a  part  of  the  Contents : 

Colored  Maps  of  all  the  States  and  Territories, 
IncludiDR  Alaafca  and  District  of  Columbia. 

DlaKrnniH  showing  area,  population,  products. 
Gnvernment,  State,  School  and  Indian  Liands  of 
the  several  States. 

BlBtorlen  «>r  each  of  the  States  frona  the 
Earliest  TlmeH. 

flow  to  Aequire  Lands  of  any  kind  belong- 
ing to  the  Government  by  any  forma  of  entry 
who  may  acquire  them,  and  the  different  laws,; 
applicable  tu  the  different  sections. 

PoHlal.  Peiiftlon  and  Patent  Laws  ef  the 
TJulted  Slates. 

Coats-of-Arms  of  the  States  and  Views  of 
relebrated  Places,  and  of  life  in  different  resions. 

Roles  for  measuring  Lumber,  Logs,  Grain, 
Liquids,  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures  of  all 
kinds,  InterestRulea  and  Tables.LumberTables. 

Syslems  *>€  Luitd  Heasures  In  various 
parts  or  the  United  States, 

CoBtains  also  a  Million  Useful  Facts. 

The  Weekly  Bee  Journal,  for  one  year, 
and  the  (liuide,  postpaid,  for  $1.30. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Dadant'sFoundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.   Hee  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,  MANVAI^  OF  THK  APIART. 

I3,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14th  ThoiiHuiid  Just  Out! 

10th  ThoQsand  Sold  in  Just  Four  Months ! 

5,000  Sold  Since  May.   1SS3. 

More  than  5ii  pages,  and  more  thaii  50  fine  illus- 
trations were  added  in  the  ><th  edition.  The  whole 
work  has  been  thoruughly  revised,  and  contains  the 
very  latent  in  respect  to  bee-keeping.  It  is  certainly 
the  fullest  and  m-ist  scicfitiflc  work  treating  of 
bees  in  the  World.  Price,  by  mail,!S1.3-5.  Liberal 
discount  lo  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J.  COOK.  Author  and  Publisher, 
lAiy  Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

BEESWAX. 

We  pay  aOc.  per  lb.,  delivered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mistakes,  toe  shipper's  name 
should  always  be  on  each  package. 

THOS.  O.  AIEWMAN  <fe  SON. 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Dadant^sFoiindation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


THE  HORSE, 

By  B.  J.  KENDALL,  M.  D. 

A  TREATISE  giving  an  Index  of  diseases, 
and  the  symptoms  ;  cause  and  treatment  of  each,  a 
table  giving  all  the  principal  drugs  used  for  tht 
horse,  with  the  ordinary  dose,  effects  and  anttdott 
when  a  poison  ;  a  table  with  an  engraving  of  the 
horse'sieeth  at  different  ages,  with  rules  for  telling 
the  age  of  the  horse  ;  a  valuable  col  lection  of  re- 
cipes, and  much  valuable  information, 

Price  SS  cents— in  English  or  Uerman. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street.       CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  NEWJeddon  Hive. 

We  have  niiulu  iirrang-emcnts  with  the 
inventor  by  wliich  we  shall  luiike  and  sell  the 
Heddon  Reversible  Hive,  both  at  wholesale 
and  retail  ;   nailed  and  also  in  the  tiat. 


The  engraving  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  hive. 
The  broofl-cliamber  Is  in  two  sections:  also  the 
i^urplns  arrangement,  wliich  may  be  interciianged 
or  inverteii  at  will.  Tiie  cover,  bottom-board,  and 
top  and  bottom  of  each  sectional  case  iias  one-half 
of  a  regular  bee-spaee.  eo  that  tlie  surplus  cases 
with  the  sections,  may  be  placed  between  the  two 
brood-chambers, or  the  latter  may  be  transposed 
or  inverted— in  fact,  all  parts  of  this  hive  are 
perfectly  interchangeable.  The  brood-frames  will 
ALL  be  bored  for  wires. 

A  SAMPLE  IllVE  includes  the  bottom-board 
and  stand  ;  a  slatted  honey-board,  and  cover  ;  two 
6-mch  brood-chambers,  each  containineH  frames  ; 
two  surplus  arrangements,  each  containing  28  one- 
pi)und  sections,  one  with  wide  frames  and  separa- 
tors, and  the  other  without  separators.  This  latter 
chamber  can  be  interchanged  with  the  other 
stories,  but  cannot  be  reversed.  It  is  nailed  ani> 
"AiNTED,  and  ready  foi  immediate  use.  Price. 
;H.0o,  complete. 

It  Is  absolutely  essential  to  order  one 
nailed  hive  as  a  pattern  for  putting  those 
in  the  flat  together  correctly. 

HIVES  READY  TO  NAIL.-In  Ailing  orders  for 
these  hives,  in  the  flat,  we  make  6  different  com- 
binations, so  that  our  customers  may  make  a 
selection  from  the  sample  nailed  hive,  without 
waiting  for  us  to  quote  prices,  and  the  different 
kinds  will  be  known  by  the  following  numbers  : 

RTo.  1  consists  of  the  stand,  bottom-board, 
cover,  two  6-inch  brood-chambers,  16  frames,  and 
the  slatted  honey  hoard.    Price,  !S  I  *>5  each. 

Ko.  3  is  the  same  as  No.  i,  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containing  2«  sections  without 
separators- interchangeable,  but  not  reversible. — 
Price,  «3.00  each. 

Mo.  :J  is  the  same  as  No.  2,  with  two  surplus  sto- 
ries as  therein  described.    Price,  $2.50  each. 

Xo.  4  is  the  same  as  No.  1,  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containing  28  sections  in  wide 
frames  with  sepnrators.  which  can  be  reversed, 
inverted,  and  interchanged,  the  same  as  the  brood- 
cnambers.    Price,  ^f'S.SO  each. 

No.  5  is  the  same  as  No.  4.  with  two  surplus 
arrangements  as  therein  described.  Price,  IS^S  OO. 

No.  6  contains  all  the  parts  as  described  in  the 
sample  nailed  hive.    Price,  )liH8.7.»  each. 

Those  desiring  the  hives icifiouf  the  stand, honey- 
board  or  sections,  may  make  the  following  deduc- 
tions from  the  above  prices  :  Stand.  14  cents; 
honey-board,  x  cents  ;  and  the  2h  nr  .'>6  sections,  aa 
the  case  may  be,  at  f^  cent  each,  respectively^ 

We  will  also  make  the  following  deductions  on 
quantities  ordered  all  at  one  time  :  For  m  or  more 
iiives,  .T  per  cent,  discount  ;  for  2.'!  or  more  hives 
7  1-2  per  cent.;  for  r.ii  or  more,  Hi  per  cent. 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

9'33  &  92a  West  Madisoii-St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FLAT  -  IJOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

high  aide-walls,  4  to  16  square  feet  tc 
^  the  pound.  Circularand  samples  free 

HM^vK'.v.'.V.'a  J-  VAX  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 

iSS-gMgwK'iftI  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Sprout  Brook,  Mont,  no.,  V,  7. 
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BEES  and  HONEY, 

OH  THK 

Management  of  an  Apiary  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit ;  by 

THOMAS    C.    NEWMAN, 

Editor  0/  the  A7iiertcan  Bee  JourruiL 

It  contains  320  profusely  illustrated  pages 
is  "  fully  lip  with  the  times  "  in  all  tlie  im- 
provements and  inventions  in  this  raiiidly 
developing  pursuit,  and  jire-sents  the  apiar- 
ist with  everything  that  can  aid  in  the 
successful  management  of  the  honey-bee, 
and  at  tlie  same  time  produce  the  most 
honey  In  its  best  and  most  attractive  con- 
dition.   Bound  iu  cloth,  Sl.OO,  postpaid. 

er"A  Mlieral  IMsoount  to  Dealers,  by 
the  Dozen  or  Hundred. 

THOS.  G.  NEWSIAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  035  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

^"  The  American  Bee  Jouknal 
for  a  year  and  the  book,  "  Bees  aud 
Honey,"  will  be  sent  for  $1.75. 

the:  l.a.tioe:3t 

Bee-Hive  and  Section  Factory 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

GREAT   REDUCTION  ! 

NTIli  January    1st.  we    will    sell    at   a 
discount.    Write  for  Reduced  Prices. 
G.  B.  LEWIS  A:  CO., 

37Att  .        WATEKTOWN.  WIS. 

HAND -BOOR  OF  HEALTH, 

Hints  and  Ready  Recipes, 

Is  the  title  of  a  very  valuable  book  that  gives  a 
Kreat  umount  of  informHtion,  of  tbe  Utmost  Im- 

goitance   to  Kverybody,  concerning   their  daily 
abita  of  ButinK,   Drinking,   Dressing,    Sleeping 
Bathing,  Working,  etc. 

IT  TBLbS  ABOUT 


U 


What  to  Eat, 
How  to  Eat  it. 
Things  to  Do. 
Things  to  Avoid, 
PbrilB  of  Bummer, 
How  to  Breathe, 
OverheMtlng  Houses, 
Ventilation, 
Influence  of  Plants, 
Occupation  for  Invalids, 
Superfluous  Hair, 
Restoiing  the  Drowned, 
Preventing  Near-Sljjht- 
edness. 


Parasites  of  the  Skin, 
Bttthing—  Best  way, 
Lungs  s.  Lunu  Diseases, 
How  to  Avnid  them, 
Clwtbing— what  to  Wear, 
How  much  t')  Wear 
Contagious  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them. 
Exercise. 
Care  of  Teeth, 
After- Dinner  Naps, 
Headache,  cause  Ji.  cure. 
Malarial  Affections, 
Croup— to  Prevent. 


IT  TELLS  HOW  TO  CURE 

Black  Eyes,  Boils,  Burns,  Chilblains,  Cold  Feet» 
Corns.nougha.Cholera.Diarrhoei,  Diphtberia,  Dys- 
entery, Dandruff,  Dyspepsia,  Ear  Ache.  Felons, 
Fetid  Feet.  Frt'CkiCM,  Headacbe.  Hiccuutih.  tlives, 
Hoarseness, Itchina,  inflamed  Breiists.  Ivy  Poison- 
Inii,  Mnlea.  i^imples.  Piles.  Khenmatism,  Kinsrworm, 
SnurinK,  StammennK,  Htire  Eyes, Sore  Mouth,  Sore 
Nippies. Sore  Tbrnnt.  Sun-stroke,  Stings  and  Insect 
Bites,  Sweaiiny  Keet.  Toothache.  Ulcers,  Warts, 
WbuopinK  Cough,  Worms  in  Children. 

Price  only  85  Cents.    Sent  by  Mail,  post-paid. 

THOS.  a.  NEWTTIAN  &  SON, 

923&9'2.3  West  Madison  St.,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GLASS  PAILS 


FOR  HONEY. 

THESE  Pails  are  made 
of  the  beat  quality  of 
clear  flint  Klass,  with  a  ball 
rind  a  metal  lop  ;ii)d  cciver. 
When  H lied  with  honey,  the 
attractive  appHnrance  of 
these  pails  cannot  be  equal- 
ed by  any  other  style  of 
package.  They  tan  be  used 
tor  h'>useholfi  purposes  by 
consumers,  after  the  honey 
is  remtjved,  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-fllled  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 


To  hold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen, 
"       2  pounds        " 
3 


a.oo 

S.50 


THOITIAS  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 

92.3  &  02.3  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THK  HKITISH  HKK  JOIRXA! 

AND  BEE-KEEPER'S  ADVISER. 

The  BKITISH  Bek  .loimNAi,  is  published  every 
Week.atTen  Shillings  and  M'd.  per  iionum.  wnJ 
contains  the  best  pnicticHl  information  for  the 
lime  beina,  showini;  what  to  do.  and  when  anrt 
how  10  do  it.    It  is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Ksq. 

The  British  Bee.lournal  and  the  AMKR1CA^ 
Bke  Journal,  one  year,  for  $2.75. 

Dadant's  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smoker, 
SQllAltE  GLiSS  HO.NEY-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CBAS.  F.  MUTB  A  SON. 

Freeman  *  Central  Ave..       -       CINCINNATI,  O. 
P.S.— Send  mc.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepera 


RIBBON  BADGES. 

»\W  i       We  have  some  ELEOAST 
\JSgJ/    lUIJBONBAIMiES,  having 

a  rosette  and  gold  Bee,  for 
lit'p-keepers'  use  at  Fairs, 
(^inventions,  etc.      Price 
.50  cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

THOS.  «;.  NEWMAN  Sc  SON., 

92a  &  n->-,  \Vc-st  .Madison  Street,  Chicago.  111. 


The  OrlBlnal 

BINGHAM 

Bee  Smoker 


cm 


a     . 


sag" 


SI 
53. 


Patented,  1878, 


=  d 

Ss5 


s  c  3 « a 

~  7  '^  ^  ^  -~  1  **  o" 


Bingham  &  Hetherington  Uncapping  Knife. 


Patented  May  20, 1879. 

BINGHAM  SMOKERS  and  KNIV'ES 
have    Kevolutionized    the    Smoker  aud 
Knife  Trade,  and  have  made  hee-ljceping  a 

fiicasure  and  a  success.  They  ai'e  the  only 
aMtiii!^  and  salislactory  Snokers  and 
Knives  now  used  by  e.xperieuced  bee-keepers 
in  Europe,  Australia.  Cuba,  and  America. 
They  are  covered  by  patents,  and  while  they 
are  always  the  best  that  can  be  made,  they 
are  also  the  lowest  priced. 

Prices,  by  mall,  post-paid- 
Doctor  smoker  (wide  shield!  ..3VS  inch.. f 3 00 
Conquerorsmoker(wideshield)3       "     ..    175 

Large  smoker  (wide  shield) S'A    "    ..150 

E.vtrasmoker  (wide  shield) 2       "     ..135 

Plain  smoker 3       "     ..    100 

litttle  Wondersmoker 13K    "    ..      65 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Honey  Kntfe, 
3  inch 115 

TO  SELL  AGAIN,  apply  for  dozen  or  half- 
dozen  rates.    Address, 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 

15Atf  ABKONIA,  MICK. 


Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 


Price,  by  Express.  50  cts.;  by  mail,  65  els.:  12  In 
the  flat,  and  one  nailed  (13  in  all),  $3.50  ;  50,  in  the 
flat.  $l:2.'X>.    Address. 

THOS.  G.  NETnWAN  6c  SON, 

92;!  &  92.5  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTORY 


FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  new  prepa,red  to  supply  dealers  and  otbere 
with 

Hives,  Sections,  Sliipplu£:-Crates, 
Supers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds.  Imalie  aspecialty  of  LANG.^TROTH 
AND  MODEST  lUVKS.  Correspondence  with 
anpcly  dealers  solicited.  MySections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address. 

GEOKGE  TAYLOR, 

llAtf  DUNDEE,  Kane  Co..  ILLS. 


Dadaiif's  PoiinilatMMi  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.   See  Advertisement  In  another  colnmn 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 

Vol.  IIIL     Oct,  20, 1886,     No,42, 


P^l^^^ 


The  Conirention  at  Indianapolis,  Ind,, 
was  a  very  pleasant  gathering  of  bee-Ijeep- 
ers,  and  all  appeared  to  have  a  very  enjoy- 
able time.  The  committee  of  arrangements 
had  everything  about  perfect  in  preparing 
for  the  meeting.  Messrs.  Cutting  and 
Dougherty  and  Mrs.  Cass  Hobbius  deserve 
much  credit  for  their  exertions  to  malse  the 
time  a  pleasant  one.  On  the  evening  of  the 
second  day,  Mrs.  Robbins  and  her  lady 
friends,  assisted  by  Mr.  Dougherty,  got  up 
an  entertainment  interspersed  with  ice- 
cream and  cake,  which  was  very  enjoyable, 
and  all  the  bee-keepers,  both  male  and 
female,  seemed  to  be  well  pleased  with  it. 
A  blind  young  man  by  the  name  of  Hansen, 
performed  some  very  fine  instrumental 
music  on  the  piano,  as  well  as  singing  sev- 
eral songs.  A  gentleman  recited  a  poem, 
entitled  "  Fesslers  Bees,"  which  was  very 
amusing,  and  produced  roars  of  laughter. 
Thanks  were  passed  by  a  "  standing  "  vote 
to  the  ladies  and  their  friends  for  the  ex- 
cellent entertainment  provided,  which  was 
quite  unexpected,  but  none  the  less  appre- 
ciated. We  give  a  report  of  the  first  day's 
sessions  in  this  issue  of  the  Bee  Journal, 
and  the  others  will  follow  in  subsequent 
issues. 


A  National  Corn  Sbonr  will  be  held 
Nov.  8  to  19,  in  the  Exposition  Building, 
Chicago,  in  connection  with  the  National 
Fat-Stock  Show.  One  hundred  premiums 
will  be  awarded  on  exhibits  of  20  pounds  of 
corn  in  the  ear.  Of  these,  56  are  cash  pre- 
miums of  $10  and  $5.  Competition  will  be 
between  the  growers  themselves,  in  each  of 
the  seven  principal  corn-growing  States. 
Four  premiums  of  §15  and  SSo  are  to  be 
awarded  as  swoeptakes  in  the  competition 
between  the  growers  of  the  dilfereut  States. 
Most  of  the  express  companies  co-operate, 
by  offering  to  carry  parcels  for  exhibition, 
all  distances,  over  their  respective  lines  at  a 
small,  nominal  charge  of  25  cents  if  not 
exceeding  25  pounds,  placing  distance  and 
near  localities  on  a  par.  Entries  close  on 
Oct.  20.  Full  particulars  supplied  on  appli- 
cation to  the  "Secretary  of  Corn  Show," 
care  of  Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago,  Ills. 


liliigliKh  Honey  Markels  are  very 
much  e.xclted  now  over  the  40  tons  brought 
by  the  Canadians.  A  bee-keeper  in  Surry 
writes  tbis  to  the  Londtm  Juurnal  of  Horti- 
culture concerning  that  lot  of  honey,  and 
the  probable  result  of  its  sale  on  the  English 
maket : 

The  exhibit  of  honey  from  Canada,  which 
is  now  on  view  at  the  Colonial  Exhibition, 
will  be  likely  to  cause  alarm  to  timid  bee- 
keepers who  already  are  dissatisfied,  and 
not  without  reason, at  the  small  price  offered 
for  honey,  even  though  the  honey  harvest 
of  this  year  has  been  much  below  the 
average.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  this  40  tons 
of  honey  will  sensibly  affect  the  price  of 
English  honey.  Still  we  venture  to  think 
that  the  ultimate  result  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  English  bee-keepers,  and  for 
much  the  same  reasons  as  the  late  exhibi- 
tion of  the  B.  B.  K.  A.  has  done  good  in 
bringing  before  the  public  mind  the  great 
advantages  of  honey  as  food,  and  the  capa- 
bilities of  our  own  country  for  supplying  a 
large  amount  of  honey.  At  present  honey 
has  a  very  limited  sale,  and  until  we  can 
educate  the  public  mind  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  necessary  food,  and  not  merely  a  luxury 
to  be  indulged  in  by  the  few,  so  long  will 
there  be  a  difficulty  in  securing  honey  even 
at  the  low  price  offered  by  the  honey  com- 
panies and  the  dealers. 

To  take  a  parallel  case,  we  can  well  re- 
member tasting  our  first  tomato  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  and  thinking  how  unpleas- 
ant it  was.  For  many  years  after  this  there 
was  little  or  no  demand  for  this  fruit,  but 
within  the  last  few  years  the  demand  for 
tomatoes  has  enormously  increased,  and  it 
is  said  to  be  a  better  paying  crop  than 
grapes,  and  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  we 
never  pass  by  this  fruit,  especially  in  the 
form  of  salad. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  the  rea- 
sons for  this  change,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  consumption  of  tomatoes  is  steadily 
increasing.  So  with  regard  to  honey,  if  the 
public  will  take  it  into  their  heads  to  use 
honey  in  larger  quantities  than  they  have 
done,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
out  the  real  value  of  honey. 

The  public  press  is  a  very  good  indicator 
of  public  opinion.  Though  the  B.  B.  K.  A. 
have  held  several  shows  in  London  during 
the  last  twelve  years,  very  slight  notice  was 
taken  of  these  shows,  for  bee-keeping  was 
looked  upon  more  as  a  hobby  than  an  in- 
dustry. But  with  regard  to  the  last  Show, 
the  press  quickly  recognized  the  fact  that 
there  was  something  in  bee-keeping,  and  all 
the  leading  papers  had  editorials  on  the 
subject,  pointing  out  the  great  strides  that 
had  been  made  during  the  last  few  years. 

At  present  the  supply  far  exceeds  the 
demand,  and,  except  for  sections,  there  is 
not  much  business  done  in  honey,  as  last 
year's  stocks  have  not  been  exhausted.  The 
Canadian  exhibit  will  help  to  educate  the 
public  mind,  and  when  once  the  demand  is 
established  there  will  be  no  difficulty  as 
regards  the  supply  either  from  home  or 
abroad. 

This  naturally  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
the  question,  can  we  compete  with  Colonial 
or  foreign  bee-keepers  ?  In  the  PaU  3IaU 
Oazetle,  Sept.  17,  there  is  an  account  of  bee- 
keeping in  Ontario,  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  the 
deputation  from  the  Ontario  Bee-Keepers' 
Association.  He  estimates  the  average 
honey  harvest  at  £100,000.  and  the  average 
yield  of  honey  from  a  colony  at  30  pounds, 
though  cases  have  been  known  wliere  100  to 
600  pounds  have  been  obtained  from  one 
colony  in  a  single  season.  This,  of  course,  is 
an  enormous  yield,  and  we  have  never 
known  a  colony  in  Great  Britain  that  could 
touch  this  limit,  though  Mr.  Cowan  aver- 
ages 100  pounds  from  his  14  colonies,  and 
we  met  a  bee-keeper  in  Wales  this  summer 
who  had  taken  200  pounds  from  one  colony, 
and  still  had  the  Heather  honey  harvest  to 
increase  this  yield. 

The  price  of  honey  in  the  comb  at  Ontario 
is  Is.  a  pound,  while  extracted  fetches  8d. 
Taking  into  account  the  cost  of  carriage, 
commission,  etc.,  these  prices  are  too  high 
for  the  English  market.  Last  year  the  whole- 
sale price  of  good  one-pound  section  honey 
varied  from  Od.  to  8d.,  and  extracted  from 
4d.  to  6d,  per  pound.    This  year  prices  have 


slightly  still'ened,  as  the  harvest  has  been 
deficient,  but  a  large  bee-keeper  offered  to 
supply  sections  at  Hs.  per  dozen,  and  said 
that  he  could  at  that  price  secure  a  very 
good  profit  for  himself.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  question  of  carriage  is  the  burning 
question  of  the  day,  as  far  as  farm  produce 
IS  concerned.  Foreign  fruit  is  underselling 
our  home  fruit,  because  the  railways  give 
greater  facilities  for  conveying  fruit  from 
the  continent,  and  charge  less  for  the 
freight  than  they  do  for  fruit  from  the 
Kentish  orchards,  with  the  result  Ihat  the 
farmers  arc  allowing  their  plums  to  decay 
on  the  trees,  as  it  does  not  pay  to  send  them 
to  Covent  Garden.  If  the  Canadian  bee- 
keepers can  get  their  honey  delivered  in 
London  at  less  cost  than  we  can  get  honey 
delivered,  say  from  Lancashire,  it  will  be  a 
bad  look-out  for  the  British  beekeeper  ;  but 
though  they  may  be  able  to  undersell  us  as 
far  as  extracted  honey  is  concerned,  it  will 
be  a  more  difficult  task  to  drive  our  section 
honey  out  of  the  market. 


JTIie  HoneKSeason^in  Scotland.— A 

Lanarkshire  bee-keeper  writeB^thus^to~the 

Journal  of  Horticulture  : 

Between  Sept.  4  and  1.3,  in  this  part  of 
bcotland,  we  had  heavy  rainfalls,  high 
winds,  with  an  almost  sunless  sky.  One  day 
only  during  that  period  the  sun  shone,  and 
then  tor  a  short  space  of  time  only.  This 
has  been  disastrous  alike  to  bees,  crops  of 
every  kind,  and  threatening  a  total  destruc- 
tion m  some  places  to  the  potato  crop.  The 
other  day,  of  potatoes  sufficient  for  a  family 
of  tour,  only  one  was  free  from  the  disease. 
There  has  been  only  one  day  upon  which 
the  drones  Hew,  the  result  being  that  only  a 
tew  late-bred  queens  are  fertilized.  I  have 
sufficient  tor  my  own  use,  but  some  friends 
must  be  disappointed.  The  loss  in  bees  is 
but  a  trifle  when  compared  with  the  crops 
lying  upon  the  sodden  soil  caused  bv  ex- 
ceedingly heavy  rains. 

The  honey  of  this  year  here  in  the  north  is 
not  only  scarcer  than  that  of  last  year,  but 
13  as  a  rule  very  much  thinner  and  inferior 
in  quality,  most  of  it  being  quite  subject  to 
the  extractor.  The  above  report  applies  to 
a  wide  area,  and  in  many  places  there  is  not 
even  a  surplus  of  honey  an  account  of  the 
low  temperature.  Where  my  bees  stand  at 
the  Heather,  we  bad  a  fall  of  snow  on  May 
IJ  that  completely  buried  the  skep,  and 
trost  and  rain  have  been  seldom  absent 
since. 


Pliotograplis  of  131  of  the  principal 
apiarists  of  America,  all  on  one  sheet,  11x14 
inches,  were  exhibited  at  the  Indianapolis 
Convention,  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Tuttle,  of  Vermont, 
who  has  gotten  them  up,  and  will  soon  offer 
them  for  sale. 


Frank  licslie's  Sunday  magazine  for 

November  opens  with  the  fourth  of  Mr. 
Powell's  interesting  "Leaves  from  My 
Life,"  dealing  with  the  poet-banker,  Samuel 
Rogers,  and  the  witty  Douglas  Jerrold. 
Among  the  elaborately  illustrated  articles 
is  one  entitled  "The  Still-vex'd  Bermoothes," 
in  which  a  bright  description  of  the  Ber- 
mudas is  accompanied  by  twelve  scenes 
from  the  islands.  "  Salem,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent," shows  us  some  scenes  from  the  old 
town  of  witches,  in  Massachusetts;  and 
many  other  interesting  articles  and  fine 
illustrations.  The  number  is  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  excellence  attained  by  this 
magazine. 


th?'l"l^''  J^S.?**''*  ":"°  """'  be  obtained  at 
the  Post  Ofiices  at  reduced  rates.  Five 
dollars  and  under  costs  now  only  5  cents 
As  these  are  absolutely  safe,  it  will  pay  to 
get  them  instead  of  the  Postal  Notes  which 
are  payable  to  any  one  who  presents  them 
and  are  m  no  way  safe. 
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Replies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


[It  is  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  in  this  Department  in  less  time 
than  one  month.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them ;  get  them  returned,  and  then  find 
space  for  them  in  the  Joubnai,.  If  you  are 
in  a  "hurry"  for  replies,  do  not  ask  for 
them  to  be  inserted  here.— Ed.1    . 


Transferring  Bees,  etc. 

Query,  No.  324.— 1.  Will  bees  do  as  well 
transferred  in  the  fall  on  full  hives  of  foun- 
dation and  fed  back  honey,  or  syrup  from 
sugar,  to  winter,  as  if  transferred  early  in 
the  season?  2.  Is  1,000  square  inches  of 
comb  large  enough  for  a  brood  department, 
and  surplus  added  as  needed  for  honey 
storing  ?  Here  in  Texas  the  winter  is  merely 
nominal,  only  about  one  month  of  freezing 
to  kill  grass.— D..  Texas. 

We  think  your  plan  will  do  very 
well  in  Texas.— Dadant  &  Son, 

1  I  would  hardly  feel  as  safe  about 
it.  2.  I  think  so ;  although  I  doubt 
if  the  mildness  of  the  winter  makes 
less  room  needed.— C.  C.  Miller. 

1.  In  your  locality,  "yes."  2.  It 
may  do  in  the  hands  of  some,  but 
with  my  method  of  management,  it 
would  be  too  small  for  me.— H.  D. 
Cutting. 

1  It  would  need  repeated  trials  to 
show  the  truth  in  the  matter.  In  the 
North  I  should  suppose  so  much  labor 
late  in  the  season  might  be  an  injury. 
2.  I  think  not.— A.  J.  Cook. 

1  Yes,  if  done  suflBciently  early  so 
that  the  bees  can  get  things  in  shape 
before  winter.  2.  Yes,  unless  it  is  in 
the  spring  before  swarming  time.— 

W.  Z.  HUTCHnSfSON. 

1.  For  this  locality  I  should  prefer 
to  do  it  early  in  the  season,  but  the 
proposed  plan  may  work  well  m 
Texas.    2.  My  experience  says  that  it 

is.— G.  M.  DOOLITTLB. 

1.  They  will  do  just  as  well.  But 
then  it  should  be  upon  frames  of  nat- 
ural comb  and  not  foundation.  I 
transfer  hundreds  of  colonies  every 
fall  and  winter,  and  prefer  it  to  the 
spring.  2.  I  consider  1,000  square 
inches  of  comb  not  sufficient.  I  would 
not  want  less  than  1.500  square  inches. 
—J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

1  I  think  not,  as  there  would  be  too 
little  time  given  for  rearing  brood, 
and  new  comb  does  not  answer  as 
well  as  old,  particularly  that  in  which 
brood  has  been  reared.  2.  Yes,  I 
think  so.  I  winter  my  bees  on  from 
3  to  7  Langstroth  size  combs,  such 
combs  contain  about  a  square  foot  of 
cells  on  each  side.  I  winter  my  bees 
on  the  summer  stands.  More  stores 
would  be  required  for  successful  win- 
tering in  a  warm  than  in  a  cold 
locality,  the  reason  for  this  being  ob- 


vious. So  that  where  only  1,000 
square  inches  is  given  for  brood-nest, 
considerable  surplus  should  be  added. 
—J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

1.  I  prefer  spring  to  fall  trans- 
ferring, although  I  have  seen  each 
result  in  success.  I  prefer  sugar 
syrup  to  any  honey  for  winter  stores 
for  bees.  2.  I  prefer  to  give  colonies 
breeding  room  larger  than  you  men- 
tion (1.000  square  inches  of  comb) 
during  a  portion  of  the  breeding  sea- 
son, and  smaller  than  that  during 
another  p»rt  of  that  season.  I  prac- 
tice the  contraction  method  with  the 
most  gratifying  results.  This  con- 
traction should  be  governed  by 
locality.— James  Heddon. 

1.  You  may  transfer  bees  at  almost 
any  time  if  you  give  them  proper 
attention  ;  but  spring  is  the  best  time, 
and  as  you  put  the  question  I  answer, 
no.  Bees  will  not  build  comb  or  draw 
out  foundation  late  in  the  season  like 
they  will  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  2.  If  you  mean  actual  comb 
surface,  1,000  square  inches  will  an- 
swer for  brood  alone,  but  in  a  South- 
ern climate  the  ten-frame  Langstroth 
hive  is  none  too  large,  which  has 
comb  surface  of  at  least  1,440  square 
inches.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

1.  If  not  too  late  in  the  fall  I  think 
they  would.  2.  This  is  a  query  of 
more  than  usual  importance  to  bee- 
keepers. My  opinion  is  that  1,000 
square  inches  of  comb  is  too  large  for 
a  swarm,  and  not  large  for  building 
up  in  the  spring  in  working  for  comb 
honey.  A  swarm  does  best  on  about 
700  square  inches  of  comb,  according 
to  the  time  it  issues,  and  the  length 
of  the  honey-flow.  After  much  ex- 
periment I  prefer  750  square  inches  of 
comb,  allowing  the  bees  to  build  it 
from  starters  2  inches  wide  in  a  shal- 
low reversible  frame.  For  spring 
management  the  brood-chaaiber 
should  be  just  double  the  capacity 
allowed  for  a  swarm,  or  1.400  or  I, .500 
square  inches  of  comb. — G.L.Tinker. 


Honey  in  Drone-Conili  for  Winter. 

Query,  No.  325.— I  have  quite  a  number 
of  frames  of  drone  comb  filled  with  dark 
sealed  honey.  Will  they  do  to  put  in  a  hive 
for  winter  stores,  or  had  they  better  be  ex- 
tracted and  fed  into  worker  comb  ?  I  shall 
have  to  use  three  or  more  of  them  for  each 
hive.  Will  bees  cluster  on  them  as  well  as 
on  worker  comb  ?  I  mean  for  them  to  pass 
the  winter  on  the  drone  comb  the  same  as  if 
on  worker.— Granger,  N.  Y. 

I  think  I  would  use  them  as  they 
are.— C.  C.  Miller. 

Yes,  they  are  all  right  provided  the 
honey  is  of  good  quality.— H.  D.  Cut- 
ting. 

If  you  remove  them  in  the  spring  it 
will  be  all  right,  for  they  must  be  re- 
placed by  worker  comb  by  the  time 
the  bees  breed  in  the  spring.— Da- 
dant &  Son. 

I  should  use  the  frames  of  honey  as 
they  are  without  extracting  for  win- 
ter stores.  It  does  not  matter  if  the 
comb  is  drone.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 


As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  bees 
winter  as  well  on  drone  comb  as  on 
worker  comb.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

I  know  no  reason  why  the  bees 
need  not  winter  as  well  on  drone  as 
on  worker  comb.— W.  Z.  Hutchin- 
son. 

They  are  just  as  good  for  winter. 
In  the  spring  worker  comb  should  be 
placed  in  the  centre  for  brood.— A.  J. 
Cook. 

I  have  used  drone  combs  full  of 
honey  for  winter  stores  many  a  time, 
but  I  always  have  some  worker  combs 
between  them  for  the  queen  to  com- 
mence brood-rearing  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter.  For  winter  stores  they 
are  just  as  safe  as  worker  combs  are. 
— G.  W.  Demaree. 

Put  them  in  as  they  are.  Who  ever 
heard  that  drone  cells  were  not  as 
well  adapted  to  wintering  as  worker 
cells  y  Thousands  of  colonies  have 
wintered  well  with  hives  replete  with 
drone  combs.— James  Heddon. 

1.  If  the  honey  is  well  ripened  and 
pure  I  see  no  reason  why  it  will  not 
prove  safe  for  winter  stores.  2.  Bees 
will  cluster  as  well  on  drone  as  on 
worker  comb,  but  when  brood-rear- 
ing begins  trouble  will  arise.  If 
worker  comb  is  given  early  in  the 
spring,  perhaps  (Ylit  may  come  out 
all  right  to  use  the  drone  now,  but  I 
myself  should  prefer  the  stores  to  be 
in  worker  comb. — J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

They  will  do  just  as  well  on  the 
drone  comb  for  winter,  and  with 
some  strains  of  bees,  and  plenty  of 
worker  comb,  a  large  amount  of 
drone  comb  is  not  objectionable  un- 
less it  be  for  the  space  it  occupies. — 
G.  L.  Tinker. 


Wintering  Bees  in  tlie  Cellar. 

Query,  No.  326. — I  can  put  my  bees  into 
a  cellar  the  temperature  of  which  does  not 
vary  more  than  two  or  three  degrees 
throughout  the  year  from  .52°.  Being  un- 
connected with  any  building,  bees  in  it 
would  not  be  disturbed  by  noises  or 
other  outside  intluences.  It  is,  however, 
very  damp,  but  can  be  well  ventilated.  1. 
How  will  this  cellar  answer  for  wintering 
bees  ?  2.  How  much  would  such  a  cellar 
be  worth  to  the  man  owning  150  to  200  colo- 
nies of  bees  ?  I  have  always  wintered  my 
bees  out-of-doors,  heretofore,  very  success- 
fully.—G.,  Illinois. 

1.  Not  very  well.  2,  If  we  were  in 
your  place  we  would  keep  on  with  the 
wintering  that  gave  you  satisfaction. 
—Dadant  &  Son. 

From  the  statement  I  should  say  it 
would  be  all  right.  How  much  it 
would  be  worth  would  depend  upon 
circumstances.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

1.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  good 
cellar,  but  I  would  not  pin  my  faith 
to  any  cellar  without  actual  trial.  2. 
That  depends  altogether  upon  circum- 
stances.—C.  C.  Miller. 

1  have  never  wintered  my  bees  in 
a  cellar,  so  my  opinion  would  be  of 
no  value,  as  it  would  be  drawn  en- 
tirely from  my  reading  of  the  experi- 
ments of  others.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 
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If  I  could  winter  bees  out-of-doors 
successfully,  I  should  not  bother  with 
the  cellar.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

1.  I  think  it  will  answer  well,  but  I 
should  be  inclined  to  continue  to  win- 
ter my  bees  out-of-doors  if  "  very  suc- 
cessfully."—W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

If  you  have  wiutered  your  bees 
successfully  on  the  summer  stands, 
you  had  better  let  "success"  alone. 
Vou  might  try  a  few  colonies  in  the 
cellar,  and  find  out  by  actual  experi- 
ment whether  you  can  save  in  winter 
stores  more  than  enough  to  pay  for 
rent  of  cellar,  etc.— G.  W.  Demaeee. 

1.  Yes,  that  cellar  is  a  good  one, 
and  as  it  maintains  so  high  a  tem- 
perature, I  should  care  nothing  for 
dampness.  2.  You  ask  how  much 
such  a  cellar  would  be  worth,  but  you 
do  not  state  the  size  or  durability  of 
construction.  I  consider  it  very 
worthy  as  a  bee-repository. — James 
Heddon. 

I  think  the  temperature  of  the 
cellar  too  high  for  early  winter,  but 
suppose  it  can  be  lowered.  Bees  will 
not  hibernate  at  52*3,  but  will  remain 
active  and  consume  too  much.  If  the 
temperature  can  be  properly  regu- 
lated, such  a  cellar  would  be  worth 
its  cost  to  a  bee-keeper  having  200 
colonies  of  bees.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

I  should  prefer  a  lower  tempera- 
ture—45"  Fahr.  I  have  often  wonder- 
ed whether  Mr.  Barber's  cellar  is 
really  as  warm  as  he  thinks.  As  he 
states  it  I  do  not  see  how  he  keeps  it 
so.  Our  cellar  is  always  wet,  yet  it  is 
excellent.  Bees  have  wintered  nicely 
in  it  with  a  temperature  of  about  38^, 
Fahr.,  all  winter.  I  should  have  fears 
of  a  cellar  at  52^,  Fahr.  A  man  who 
has  wintered  his  bees  invariably  with 
succeess  at  a  temperature  of  about 
45°,  thought  last  winter  to  improve 
well  enough,  as  he  heard  the  dis- 
cussion at  Detroit.  He  warmed  up 
his  cellar  and  lost  several  colonies, 
and  injured  many  more.— A.  J.  Cook. 


Convention  Notices. 


t^~  The  Wabash  County  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion will  meet  at  Wabash,  Ind.,  on  Oct.  23.  1H86. 
Aaron  Singer,  Sec. 


VW  The  annual  meetlnR  of  the  Weatern  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Pvthian  Hall 
(Illb  &  Main  Sts.).  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Oct. 
27-29, 1886.  P.  Baldwin.  Sec. 

t^  The  next  annual  meetine  of  the  Micbipan 
State  Bee-Keepera'  Association  will  be  held  In 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  1  and  2.  1H86. 

H.  D.  CDTTiNG.See. 


l^"  The  Southern  Illinois  Bee-Keepers'  Associ- 
ation will  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Benton,  Ills., 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  21, 1886.    F.  H.  Kennedy,  Six. 


^^  The    lUinoia    Centra)     Bee-Eeepere' 
Association  will   bold   Its  next  meetinfr  at 
Mt.  Sterling-,  Ills.,  on  Nov.  24  and  25,  1886. 
.1.  M.  Hambaugh,  Sec, 


r^^  All  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Bee-Keepers' Association  of 
Eureka  Sprines,  which  will  be  held  at  Eureka 
Springs,  Ark.,  on  Oct.  2.^.  1886.  Business  of  im- 
portance to  every  bee-keeper  in  Northwest  Ark. 
will  be  before  the  meeting. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Pdrcell,  Sec. 


ff^"  The  next  annual  meetinK  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Bee-Keepera'  Association  will  be  held  in 
Lincoln.  Nebraska,  on  Wednesday.  .Ian.  12.  1HR7. 
Location  of  Hall  to  be  used  and  Hotel  accommo- 
dations will  be  Riven  after  further  arrangements 
have  been  made.  H.  N.  Patterson.  Sec. 


Nortli  American  Bee-Keeiiers'  Society. 

The  nth  annual  convention  of  the 
North  American  Dee-Keeper's  Society 
assembled  in  Pfafflin's  Music  Hall,  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  at  11  a.m.,  on  Oct. 
12,  18S6,  with  the  President,  H.  D. 
Cutting,  and  the  Secretary,  F.  L. 
Dougherty,  in  their  respective  posi- 
tions. About  75  bee-keepers  were 
present  at  the  opening  session. 

After  calling  the  convention  to  or- 
der, the  President  introduced  the 
Mayor  of  Indianapolis,  Mr.  Caleb  S. 
Deiiny,  who,  on  account  of  the  ab- 
sence of  Gov.  I.  P.  Gray  from  the 
city,  delivered  the  address  of  welcome 
both  to  the  State  and  to  the  city.  The 
Mayor's  address  was  full  of  earnest 
words  of  welcome  to  the  society,  and 
contained  much  that  indicated  his 
kindly  feeling  toward  this  enchant- 
ing pursuit,  in  which  so  many  are 
engaged.  He  admired  the  manner  in 
which  bee-keepers  endeavored  to  pro- 
tect their  favorite  industry  from  the 
attacks  of  the  ignorant  and  jealous. 
He  wished  the  society  to  know  that 
although  he  himself  was  not  a  bee- 
keeper, yet  he  felt  a  deep  interest 
in  the  cause  which  they  championed, 
and  would  do  all  he  could  to  assist  in 
making  it  all  that  bee-keepers  desired 
it  should  be.  After  reviewing  some- 
what the  history  of  the  organization 
of  the  society,  and  hoping  that  the 
present  meeting  would  be  one  of  the 
most  profitable  the  society  ever  held, 
he  again  expressed  the  great  pleasure 
it  afforded  him,  of  welcoming  the 
society  to  the  city  of  Indianapolis  for 
the  third  time  since  its  organization 
in  Indianapolis  on  Dec.  21, 1870. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller, 
who  was  to  express  the  thanks  of  the 
society.  President  Cutting  requested 
Mr.  Thomas  G.  Newman  to  make  the 
address,  which  was  substantially  as 
follows : 

JWr.  Pre/fident,  Ladies,  and  Gentle- 
men : — His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  has  re- 
ferred to  the  birth  of  this  Interna- 
tional Society  at  this  city  16  years  ago, 
and  it  will  be  quite  appropriate  for 
me  to  state  that  our  society  is  a 
power  in  the  land,  from  the  fact  that 
it  keeps  abreast  with  science  and  in- 
vention in  the  progress  of  "  to-day  " — 
that  its  pulse  thrills  with  the  trans- 
cendent issues  of  our  time— that  it  is 
its  consecrated  task  to  put  into  the 
activity  of  this  age  all  the  great 
truths  of  the  past  and  present— as  it 
were,  to  animate  the  mighty  organism 
of  bee-culture  with  ihe  soul  of  the 
past,  and  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
present  and  future  !  In  this  spirit, 
with  this  purpose,  we  meet ;  in  this 
spirit,  with  this  purpose,  let  us  greet 
each  other ;  and  in  this  spirit  and 
with  this  purpose  let  us  part. 

We  are  here  to  enjoy  the  social  part 
of  our  society;  to  create  a  good  na- 
tured  rivalry,  to  debate  the  subjects 
that  are  presented, for  we  learn  "  little 
by  little,"  "  here  a  little  and  there  a 
little,"  in  the  important  subjects  of 
the  scientific  management  of  bees, 
marketing  and  developing  the  means 
of  selling  our  crops  of  honey.  Here 
we  possess  the  grand   arena   for  the 


best  thoughts  and  words  affecting  our 
pursuit.  We  bid  all  a  hearty  welcome 
to  our  discussions,  and  hope  that  a 
Hood  of  light  will  be  the  result. 

The  President  remarked  that  as  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had 
been  published  in  pamphlet  form,  all 
could  read  them  for  themselves.  He 
then  suggested  that  a  recess  of  ten 
minutes  be  taken,  during  which  time 
those  who  desired  to  become  members 
of  the  society  might  do  so  by  giving 
their  names,  and  $1  each,  to  the 
Secretary.    The  list  is  as  follows  : 

nONORAUY  MEMBERS. 
E.  Bertrand,  Nyon,  Switzerland. 
Frank  K.  Cheabire.  London.  England. 
Rev.  Wm.  F  Clarke,  (iuelph,  Ont. 
Prof.  C.  V.  Riley.  Washington.  n.C. 

Hon. Koss.  Ontario,  Canada. 

Hon.  Edwin  E.  Willets.  Lansing.  Mich. 

LIFE  MEMBERS. 

D.  A.  Jones,  Beeton.  Ont. 
Thomas  G.  Newman,  Chicago,  Ills. 

ME.MBERS. 

T.  S.  Bull.  Valparaiso.  Ind. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Minnich.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

C.  P.  Dadant.  Hamilton.  Ills. 

E.  C.  Hubbard,  Water  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Geo.  F.  Uobbins,  Mechanicsburg,  Ills. 
L.  Dawson.  Ohampiiign.  Ills. 

Geo.  Kirkpatrick,  New  Pans.  O. 

T.  H.  Kloer.  T«rre  Haute.  Ind. 

H.  Chapman,  Versailles,  N.  \'. 

Layton  Hawkins,  Bridgeport,  Ind. 

E.  T.  Jitrdan.  Harmony.  Ind. 

John  Nebel,  High  Hill,  Mo. 

Jno.  T.  Diusmore,  New  Brunswick.  lud. 

E.  W.  Crist.  Crawlurdsville.  Ind. 

N.  D.  CotBn,  Weatland.  Ind. 

H.  N.  Hockett.  J(,inesboro.  Ind. 

Andrew  Dun  lap.  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

G.  W.  Hedm.m.  Paris,  Ills. 

Burr  Roye.  H»*rb8t.  Ind. 

J.  A.  Reeda,  Hindsboro.  Ills. 

W.  S.  Pouder.  Groesbeck,  O. 

B.  O.  Tuttle,  Bristol.  Vt. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Lowden.  Bloomington.  Ind. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Bryner.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Cooper.  Morgantown,  Ind. 

Eli  Smith,  Leb;inon.  Ind. 

W.  8.  Hart,  Hawk's  Park,  Fla. 

W.  T.  F.  Petty  \-  Son.  PittsHeld,  Ills. 

J.  N.  McFerran.  Brownsourg,  Ind. 

B.  T.  Baldwin.  Marion.  Ind. 

Chas.  Hill,  Mt.  Healthy,  (1. 

J.  F.  Michael,  German,  O. 

E.  H.  Collins.  Mattsville.  Ind. 

Geo.  W.  York.  Chicago,  His. 

J.  W.  McKinner,  Camargo,  Ills. 

E.  Whittlesey,  Pecatontca.  Ills. 
Lewis  Hockett.  Fairmount.  Ind. 
Enoch  Babb.  Herbst.  Ind. 

T.  Hulman,  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 

J.  C.  Zimmerman.  Wabuah.  ind. 

L.  Highbarger.  Adeline,  Ills. 

P.  J.  Siefert,  Cincinnati.  O. 

A.M.  Gander.  Adrian,  Mich. 

T.  W.  Abbott.  Noblesville.  Ind. 

T.  L.  Von  Dorn.  Omaha.  Neb. 

H.  D.  Cutting.  Clinton.  Mich. 

Jno.  M.  Pearson.  Tippeenni»e  City.  O 

W.  L.  Jobe.  Fillmore,  Ind. 

W.  Mason.  Fillmore.  Ind. 

Chas.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  O. 

G.  W.  Brodbeck,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

F.  L.  Dougherty.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
David  Learning.  Arcadia.  Ind. 
Mrs.  A.  Co.x.  Whiteiick,  Ind. 

T.  F"'.  Bingham.  Abronia.  Mich. 
Aaron  Beneoict.  Bennington.  O. 
Prof.  N.  W.  McLain.  Aurora,  Ills. 
T.  P.  Andrews  Farina,  Ills. 
Sylvester  Johnson.  Irvingion.  Ind. 
Mrs.  C.  Kobbins,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
James  Forncrook,  Watertown,  Wis. 

G.  S.  Mann.  Preston.  O. 

D.  C.  Smith.  Lewisville,  Ind. 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller.  Marengo,  Ills. 

M.  G.  Reynolds.  Williamsburg,  Ind. 

A.  I.  Root.  Medina,  O. 

B.  J.  Miller.  Nappanee.  Ind. 
Samuel  King.  Jr..  New  Paris.  O. 
I.  N.  C<ttton.  Traders'  Point.  Ind. 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Voorliis.  Irvineton.  Ind. 
Mrs.  Adeli  Crandall.  New  Brem<'n.  Ills. 
N.  N.  BetBinger.  Marcellus.  N.  V. 

E.  S.  Armstrong,  Jersey  vine.  Ills, 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Rogeraville,  Mich. 
Ora  Knowltnn.  New  Brunswick,  Inc. 
R.  L.  Taylor.  Lapeer.  ."Vlich. 

J.  W.  Sears,  Harrodsburg.  Ind. 

J.  J.  Martin.  North  Manchester.  Ind. 

L.  Murphy,  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 

F.  3.  Corastock,  North  Manchester,  Ind. 
A.  T_  Kelly,  Franklin.  Ind. 

W.  O.  'I'itus.  Toledo.  O. 

Jonas  Scholt.  Lyons'  Station,  Ind. 

S.  H.  Lane,  Lebanon.  Ind. 

J.  F.  Coffin,  Weatland.  Ind. 

D.  C.  Deupree.  Edenburg.  Ind. 

Solomon  Hathaway    Muncie.  Ind. 

J.  R.  McConnell,  Needham,  Ind. 
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After  the  short  intermission  the 
convention  was  again  called  to  order, 
and  the  President  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing committees  : 

Finance.— C.  P.  Dadant  and  Prof. 
K.  W.  McLain. 

Resolutions.— R.  L.  Taylor,  T.  L. 
Von  Dorn,  and  Mrs.  C.  Robbins. 

Exhibits.— C.  F.  Muth,  Frank  L. 
Dougherty,  and  E.  O.  Tuttle. 

Printing.— Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke,  W. 
Z.  Hutchinson,  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until 
2:30  p.m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

At  2:30  p.m.  the  convention  was 
called  to  order  by  President  Cutting, 
after  which  he  delivered  the 

president's  annual  address. 

Bee-Keepers  of  North  America: — It 
is  a  pleasure  to  meet  so  many  earnest 
workers  here  to-day,  and  we  should 
be  thankful  to  the  Giver  of  all  good, 
that  we  are  permitted  to  again  meet 
our  many  friends.  While  we  miss 
many  faniiliar  faces  at  this  meeting, 
and  learn  of  the  misfortunes  that 
k"ep  many  away,  we  have  every  as- 
surance that  they  are  with  us  in 
mind,  if  not  in  body. 

We  who  have  been  permitted  to 
meet  here  to-day,  have  many  things 
to  be  thankful  for.  Your  committee 
of  arrangements  have  been  untiring 
in  their  efforts  to  make  it  pleasant 
for  you  all,  and  give  you  a  hearty 
welcome.  Our  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Robbins,  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  those  assembled  here, 
for  the  beautiful  badges  which  she 
has  provided  you,  and  may  you  ever 
preserve  them  as  a  memento  of  this 
happy  meeting. 

No  cloud  of  discord  darkens  our 
horizon,  and  to-day  the  North  Ameri- 
can Bee-Keepers'  Society  is  in  a  posi- 
tion where  great  good  can  be  accom- 
plished. During  the  past  year  I  have 
often  thought  of  "  what  could  be  done 
that  would  be  of  material  benefit  to 
this  society."  I  would  like  to  see  this 
society  publish  each  year  a  volume  of 
at  least  300  pages,  containing  the  best 
writings  of  our  many  contributors. 
If  we,  as  a  society,  could  do  this,  we 
would  soon  march  onward  from  our 
125  members  to  as  many  thousands ; 
it  would  add  greatly  to  our  standing 
and  usefulness  at  home  and  abroad. 
To  do  this  would  require  a  secretary 
of  good  executive  ability,  and  he 
would  have  to  be  paid  a  stated  salary 
for  his  services.  Many  of  our  State 
horticultural  societies  are  conducted 
on  this  plan.  Michigan,  each  year, 
issues  a  volume  of  horn  400  to  600 
pages.  The  printing  is  done  by  an 
appropriation  from  the  State,  but  the 
entire  work  is  compiled  by  the  effi- 
cient Secretary,  Chas.  W.  Garfield. 
This  is  only  the  work  of  one  State, 
while  ours  would  be  the  work  of  an 
International  Society,  adding  very 
much  to  its  usefulness  and  impor- 
tance. 

I  can  see  where  our  bee-periodicals 
and  publications  of  kindred  charac- 
ter can  be  of  great  use  to  this  society 
on  this  point.  I  feel  that  each  and 
every  one  of  them  would  extend  to 
this  society  every  courtesy  ijossible, 
and  become  identified  in  this  work. 


Right  here  let  me  thank,  yes 
heartily  thank,  our  fraternal  pub- 
lishers for  the  many  courtesies  ex- 
tended to  this  society,  not  only  the 
past  year,  but  for  many  years,  for 
their  great  help  in  publishing  all  of 
our  notices  and  proceedings  without 
any  expense  to  this  society.  If  you 
will  excuse  me,  I  must  make  men- 
tion of  one  case  in  particular.  At 
the  meeting  of  this  society  last  year, 
at  Detroit,  Thomas.  G.  Newman, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Ameiii- 
CAN  Bee  Journal,  with  his  usual 
liberality,  offered  to  publish  in 
pamphlet  form  the  proceedings  of 
that  meeting,  to  which  he  added  a 
brief  history  of  this  society  up  to  and 
including  the  Detroit  meeting.  It 
would  be  useless  for  me  to  tell  you 
of  the  usefulness  of  this  work  ;  to  me 
the  past  year  it  has  been  my  Fade 
Mecum.  tJpon  the  completion  of  this 
work  the  executive  committee  pur- 
chased 200  copies,  and  the  Secretary 
has  mailed  to  each  member  and  others 
a  copy. 

Mr.'  Newman  then  presented  to  this 
society,  through  its  President,  50 
copies  to  be  used  where  it  was 
thought  they  would  do  the  most 
good.  Your  chairman  has  sent  a 
copy  to  every  Agricultural  College  in 
in  the  States  and  Canada,  where  he 
could  obtain  the  required  address ; 
also  to  many  of  our  horticultural  and 
agricultural  societies  and  papers.  I 
cannot  speak  in  too  much  praise  of 
the  noble  example  of  our  good  Brother 
Newman,  and  I  earnestly  recommend 
that  this  society,  before  the  close  of 
this  convention,  tender  to  Brother 
Newman  many  thanks  for  his  kind- 
ness and  liberality. 

I  cannot  close  without  again  call- 
ing your  attention  to  this  matter  of 
publication.  Such  articles  as  are 
published  in  the  American  Bee 
Journal  for  this  year,  page  2(.!l, 
entitled,  "  Medicinal  Properties  of 
Honey,"  by  Dr.  G.  P.  Ilachenberg, 
Austin,  Texas  ;  also  an  article  on  page 
262,  "  Opposition  to  Bee-Keeping,"  by 
C.  G.  Beitel,  Easton,  Pa.,  should  be 
read  by  every  apiarist  in  North 
America.  The  dissemination  of 
knowledge  regarding  our  pursuit 
must  place  every  legitimate  bee- 
keeper on  a  higher  plane,  and  bring 
our  industry  to  the  front,  and  place 
it  side  by  side  with  other  recognized 
pursuits. 

I  would  respectfully  urge  upon  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  this  society  the 
necessity  of  corresponding  with  the 
secretaries  of  their  respective  State 
agricultural  societies  and  submit  to 
them  a  premium  list  for  bees  and 
honey  and  necessary  appliances.  The 
Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society 
gives,  by  way  of  encouragement  to  a 
growing  industry,  a  premium  list 
amounting  to  $300,  the  largest  of  any 
State  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of. 
After  giving  this  matter  close  and 
careful  attention  for  several  years,  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  we  can  do 
much  good  to  an  over-burdened  mar- 
ket by  making  judicious  exhibits  of 
our  products.  The  State  and  County 
fairs  iield  by  the  different  societies 
are  great  helps  in  this  direction.  1 
do  not  believe  in  "  one  idea  exhibi- 


tions," so  I  will  leave  it  with  our  en- 
ergetic and  intelligent  fraternity  how 
those  exhibitions  should  be  made  to 
accomplish  the  greatest  good.  Many 
thanks  are  due  to  those  who,  being 
unable  to  attend  the  different  exhibi- 
tions, have  contributed  articles  of 
interest  for  exhibition. 

I  sometimes  think  many  of  us  do 
not  fully  understand  or  realize  the 
importance  of  a  Bee-Keepers'  Union. 
I  look  for  some  action  on  the  part  of 
its  managers  at  this  meeting,  that 
will  properly  place  the  Union  before 
the  members  of  this  society,  that 
they  may  fully  understand  its  objects 
and  requirements. 

You  will  soon  be  called  upon  to 
elect  officers  for  another  year  ;  on  re- 
tiring, allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the 
many  courtesies  extended  to  me  as 
your  presiding  officer. 

Mr.  Thos.  G.  Newman  moved  that 
the  address  of  the  President  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  three  for 
consideration,  and  to  report  upon  the 
advisability  of  the  adoption  of  the 
many  recommendations  therein  made. 
This  was  adopted,  and  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller,  A.  I.  Root,  and  C.  F.  Muth 
were  appointed  such  committee. 

The  next  essay  on  the  programme 
was  "  Bee-Studies,"  by  Prof.  A.  J. 
Cook ;  but  he  was  not  present,  and  as 
the  subject  required  many  illustra- 
tions, he  declined  to  send  it. 

The  following  is  the  essay  of  Mr. 
Jno.  Aspinwall,  of  Barrytown,  N.  Y., 

APICULTURAL  JOURNALISM. 

A  great  factor  in  the  business  of 
bee-keeping  is  the  source  of  knowl- 
edge by  and  through  which  we  ac- 
quire the  ability  to  successfully  carry 
on  this  most  mteresting  pursuit,  a 
pursuit  which  requires  all  the  nerve, 
the  perseverance  and  skill  a  man  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  it.  Those  who 
have  not  tried  it  may  say,  "  My  friend, 
you  seem  to  think  a  bee-keeper  must 
possess  unusual  powers  of  mind  and 
skill  of  body,  and  that  he  must  couple 
these  to  a  bodily  control  which  savors 
of  higher  things  than  mere  bee- 
keeping." 

"Yes,"  I  say,  "a  successful  bee- 
keeper is  a  very  skillful  man,  both  in 
mind  and  body." 

"  Well,  my  friend,  where  does  he 
acquire  his  knowledge  and  skill  y" 
says  he. 

"First  in  books  and  periodicals  for 
theoretical  knowledge,  then  with  a 
bee-keeper  or  alone  in  an  apiary  for 
the  practical  skill,'"  I  answer. 

AVho  can  gainsay  that  our  bee- 
keei)ing  periodicals  have  not  played  a 
most  important  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  bee-keeping  in  America, 
where  the  pursuit  stands  ahead  of  all 
the  world  ? 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  here  into 
a  history  of  apicultural  journalism, 
for  there  are  present  those  who  know 
more  regarding  that  subject  in  five 
minutes  than  I  do  in  a  week,  but  I 
simply  desire  to  present  to  you  some 
of  the  effects  produced  by  our  periodi- 
cals, and  also  humbly  advance  my 
views  as  to  the  standard  to  which  our 
bee-literature  should  attain.  Two 
essentially  different  classes  of  w-ork 
have  been  performed  by  them.    First, 
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disseminating  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  many  minds  tlirougli  years  of  toil 
and  close  observation  ;  second,  by  ad- 
vertising tliose  implements  whicli  are 
the  outgrowth  of  that  study  and  ob- 
servation. 

Bee-books  are  all  very  well  in  their 
■way,  but  the  bee-keeper  wants  more 
than  that,  he  wants  new  ideas.  Per- 
haps the  methods  set  forth  in  the 
book  lie  has,  may  not  suit  liis  particu- 
lar locality,  but  by-and-by  there  will 
come  in  his  bee-paper,  an  article 
from  some  close  observer  and  skillful 
apiarist  that  will  just  "hit  the  nail 
on  the  head."  We  have  almost  all 
been  through  just  such  an  experience, 
I  think. 

America  stands  ahead  of  all  the 
world  in  bee-keeping.  Look  at  her 
array  of  bee-papers !  It  is  greater 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined —  two  weeklies,  one  semi- 
monthly, and  three  monthlies,  to  say 
nothing  of  numerous  other  periodi- 
cals that  combine  bee-keeping  with 
something  else.  To  say  that  we  have 
a  greater  number  of  apicultural 
papers,  and  to  say  we  are  in  advance 
of  all  the  world  in  our  art,  means  one 
and  the  same  thing.  Now  comes  the 
question,  "  What  should  a  bee-publi- 
cation be  like  V"  Well,  first  of  all  it 
should  not  be  run  by  or  in  the  inter- 
est of  a  clique  or  ring,  but  should  be 
governed  entirely  by  the  interests  of 
two  parties,  first,  the  subscriber,  and 
second,  the  publisher.  It  would  be 
desirable  not  to  have  it  connected  in 
any  manner  with  the  supply  business, 
but  experience  has  proved  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  profit  in  a  publication 
alone.  The  writer  has  still  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  scene  at  the  North- 
eastern Convention  at  Syracuse,  some 
three  years  or  so  ago,  when  the  Avieri- 
■can  Apicidturist  was  put  up  as  the 
official  organ  of  that  body,  because  it 
was  not  backed  up  by  a  supply  busi- 
ness, and  consequently  said  to  be  run 
in  the  interest  of  bee-keepers  ;  how 
your  humble  servant  claimed  that  the 
Bee-Keepers^  Magazine,  as  well  as 
{ileanings,  were  in  their  interests, 
though  connected  with  the  supply 
business,  and  that  the  day  would 
<;orae  when  all  bee-papers  would  be 
backed  up  by  a  supply-business  ;  how, 
when  he  made  this  prediction,  they 
poured  upon  his  head  ttie  vial  of  their 
wrath  and  ridicule.  But  oh,  he  had 
a  sweet  revenge,  for  to-day  every  bee- 
paper  in  this  country  is  connected 
directly  with  supplies. 

Great  care  should  be  used  by  the 
editors  to  see  that  they  do  not  allow 
this  feature  to  make  them  prejudiced. 
Controversies  should  be  confined  to 
something  besides  personalities. 

I  firmly  believe  the  day  will  come 
when  we  will  discard  this  "  brother  " 
business.  It  is  not  manly,  and  half 
the  time  it  is  absolutely  hypocritical. 
Bee-keeping  is  not  a  play  business,  it 
is  a  legitimate  industry,  and  it  would 
be  as  ridiculous  for  our  horticultur- 
ists, agriculturists, and  stock  growers, 
to  '■  brother"  themselves  throughthe 
press  as  it  is  for  us  to  do  it. 

I  believe  that  publishing  extracts 
from  other  bee-papers  a  capital  fea- 
ture, and  I  believe  a  very  successful 
bee-pubUcation  could  be  conducted  by 


having  only  two  departments,  viz  : 
clippings  for  one,  and  questions  and 
answers  for  the  other ;  for  in  the  first, 
by  careful  selections  you  get  the 
cream  of  all  the  bee-literature  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  second,  informa- 
tion can  be  gained  on  particular 
cases.  Original  matter  is  first-rate 
very  often,  but  a  good  deal  we  read, 
or  rather  glance  at,  is  of  no  interest 
except  to  the  writer,  and  he  knew  all 
about  it  before  he  wrote  it.  I  would 
beg  you  to  have  charity  for  one  who 
delilserately  sets  up  his  opinion  before 
so  many  older  and  wiser  heads,  but 
I  offer  an  excuse,  viz :  that  apicul- 
tural journalism  is  a  subject  in  which 
I  am  intensely  interested  and  I  think 
I  see  the  day  not  far  off  when  our 
industry  will  receive  the  considera- 
tion which  its  importance  so  justly 
deserves— and  why  should  I  not  be 
interested  '( 

What  has  apicultural  journalism 
done  in  this  country  besides  instruct- 
ing bee-men  '{  It  has  done  what  was 
supposed  to  be  an  absolute  imposi- 
bility— it  compelled  probably  one  of 
the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  honey- 
house  in  the  world  from  continuing 
the  nefarious  practice  of  honey  adul- 
teration— a  house  from  which  the 
practices  of  honey  adulteration  spread 
throughout  the  land,  and  yet  one,  yes, 
gentlemen,  only  one  bee-keeping 
monthly  stood  up  and  made  that 
fight,  and  it  fought  until  to-day  in 
the  pages  of  that  magazine  you  can 
see  how  the  practice  has  been 
stopped — that  they  will  never  more 
spoil  our  industry,  by  putting  vile 
glucose  upon  the  market  in  contact 
with  honey.  Who  dare  say  that  the 
bee-keeping  press  has  no  power  ? 

Gentlemen,  I  am  proud  of  being 
connected  with  the  magazine  that 
fought  that  good  fight,  namely,  the 
Bee-Keepers''  Magazine.  Do  you  not 
know  that  another  bee-paper,  the 
oldest  journal  of  the  kind  in  the  land, 
the  good  old  American  Bee  .Tour- 
NAL,  has  worked  to  such  a  good 
purpose  that  at  present  there  are 
joined  together  in  close  union  a  set  of 
determined  men  who  will  not  see  our 
industry  trampled  upon,  who  will 
fight  every  just  claim  to  the  end,  and 
what  is  more,  will  see  justice  meted 
out  as  it  should  be  ¥  Do  you  now  dare 
say  that  apicultural  journalism  has 
no  influence  and  strength  V  No,  I 
say ;  there  is  power,  there  is  strength 
in  our  magazines  and  journals,  and 
may  God  grant  it  shall  never  be 
turned  to  any  evil  purpose. 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Newman  then  read 
the  following  essay,  entitled, 

BEE-LITEEATURE. 

This  subject  was  assigned  to  me, 
without  stating  whether  it  was  to  be 
treated  historically  or  otherwise,  but 
I  presume  it  was  intended  that  I 
should  get  down  to  dry  facts,  and 
give  a  condensed  history  of  bee-litera- 
ture. The  subject  will  very  naturally 
be  very  monotonous,  and  if  you  go  to 
sleep  over  it,  I  can  console  you  with 
the  thought  that  it  has  taken  many 
hours  from  my  sleep  to  dig  out  tlie 
brief  history  here  presented,  and  if 
you  catch  the  sleep  which  I  had  to 


forego  to  prepare  this  essay,  you  are 
welcome  to  it. 

Ages  before  the  creation  of  man  on 
this  planet,  tlie  flowering  plants  de- 
manded insect  fertilization,  and 
doubtless  the  bee  was  there  to  scatter 
the  pollen  masses,  fertilize  the 
flowers  and  gather  the  honey.  Then 
there  were  no  sheep-bee  lawsuits,  nor 
controversies  concerning  bees  and 
grapes.  These  "  luxuries "  are  a 
modern  invention,  and  belong  to  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  writers  of  the  Bible  tell  us  of 
the  early  races  of  bees,  and  describe 
the  "land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey."  The  records  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Chinese,  cut  in  stone, 
show  that  bees  were  known  to  them 
as  faithful  servants  that  gathered  the 
sweets  of  the  earth  for  their  use. 
Three  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  Aristotle  affirmed  that 
the  bee  was  "  a  magazine  of  all  the 
virtues,"  and  Virgil,  the  noted  Latin 
poet,  calls  it  "  a  ray  of  divinity." 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  devoted  to  it 
their  thoughts  and  words  of  praise. 

It  was  estimated,  over  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  by  De  Montfort,  who 
then  wrote  a  work  on  bees  in  French, 
that  between  500  and  600  authors  had 
preceded  him  on  the  subject  of  bee- 
keeping. Most  of  the  books  were 
written  in  Latin,  and  are  lost  to  the 
world ;  and  but  few  have  been  handed 
down  to  us. 

I  will  briefly  enumerate  some  of 
the  books  on  bees  and  bee-culture 
published  in  the  English  language  : 

Charles  Butler,  at  Oxford,  in  A.  D. 
1609,  gave  to  the  world  an  octavo 
work  entitled,  "The Feminine Monar- 
chie  ;  or  the  Historie  of  Bees,  and  the 
Eight  Ordering  of  Them."  The  sec- 
ond edition  of  this  work,  a  quarto, 
was  published  in  London,  in  1623. 

In  1623,  at  London,  was  published 
"  The  Husbandry  of  Bees,  with  their 
Several  Uses  and  Annoyances,"  by 
Wm.  Lawson. 

In  1630,  Jolin  Levett's  8vo  was  pub- 
lished in  London,  and  the  title  was 
"  The  Ordering  of  Bees." 

In  1637,  in  London,  was  published 
Richard  Remnant's  quarto,  entitled 
"  The  History  of  Bees." 

In  1655,  the  "  Reformed  Common- 
wealth of  Bees,"  by  Samuel  Hartlib, 
appeared  in  London,  in  quarto  form. 

In  1657,  a  quarto  appeared  in  Lon- 
don by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Purchas,  with 
tins  imposing  title  :  "  A  Theater  of 
Political  Flying  Insects  :  wherein  es- 
pecially the  nature,  the  worth,  the 
work,  the  wonder  and  the  manner  of 
right-ordering  of  the  bee  is  discovered 
and  described.  Together  with  dis- 
courses historical,  and  observations 
physical,  concerning  them." 

In  1675,  John  Gedde's  8vo  appeared 
in  London,  entitled  "  Method  of  Bee- 
Houses  and  Colonies."  and  in  1721  his 
work  entitled"  The  English  Apiary;  a 
Complete  Bee-Master  "  was  published, 
also  an  8vo,  and  published  at  the 
same  place. 

Joseph  Worden  wrote  a  book  whicli 
was  also  published  in  London,  with 
plates,  8vo,  in  1676,  and  its  title  read 
thus  :  "  Apiarium,  or  a  Discourse  of 
Bees :  tending  to  the  best  way  of 
improving  them,  and  to  the  fallacies 
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that  are  imposed  by  some  for  private 
lucre  on  the  credulous  lovers  and 
admirers  of  these  insects."  In  1680, 
another  8vo  appeared  in  London,  by 
the  same  author,  entitled  "  A  Further 
Discovery  of  Bees." 

In  1691  a  12mo  was  published  in 
London,  written  by  John  Worlidge, 
entitled  "  Apiarium  ;  or  a  Discourse 
of  the  Government  and  Ordering  of 
I5ees  ;  their  Nature  and  Properties." 

Two  years  later,  in  lfi93,  appeared  a 
quarto,  in  London,  by  Edmund  South- 
erne,  bearing  this  title :  "  A  Treatise 
Concerning  the  Right  Use  and  Order- 
ing of  Bees  :  Newlie  made  and  set 
forth  according  to  the  author's  own 
experience  :  wliioh  by  any  heretofore 
hath  not  been  done."  Mr.  Southerne 
appeared  to  think  that  he  was  the 
first  author  on  bees  wlio  had  written 
out  his  experience.  This  closes  the 
list  for  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  authors  on  bee-keeping  in  the 
eighteenth  century  begin  with  .Joseph 
Warder.  At  London,  in  1712,  his 
18mo,  consisting  of  166  pages,  was 
given  to  the  world,  and  its  title  read 
thus  :  "  Tlie  True  Amazons  ;  or.  The 
Monarchy  of  Bees  :  Being  a  new  dis- 
covery and  improvement  of  those 
wonderful  creatures.  With  directions 
'  plain  and  easy  how  to  manage  them, 
both  in  straw  hives  and  transparent 
boxes  ;  so  tliat  with  laying  out  of  but 
£i  or  £o,  in  three  or  four  years,  if  the 
summers  are  kind,  you  may  get  £30 
or  £40  per  annum.' "  This  work  was 
the  first  to  contemplate  bee-culture 
as  a  business,  and  as  a  result  nine 
editions  were  published ;  the  last  of 
■which  appealed  at  London  in  1765. 

Then  came  an  8vo  of  more  impos- 
ing proportions  ;  containing  468 pages, 
and  being  illustrated  with  twelve 
copper  plate  engravings.  It  was  by 
B.  A.  F.  Reaumur,  and  was  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  N.  Bazin, 
and  published  in  London  in  1744.  Its 
title  reads  thus  :  "  The  Natural  His- 
tory of  Bees  :  containing  an  account 
of  their  production,  their  economy, 
the  manner  of  their  making  wax  and 
honey,  and  the  best  methods  for  the 
improvement  and  preservation  of 
them."  Asa  scientitic  work,  this  is 
Still  held  in  high  repute. 

In  the  same  year,  1744,  an  8vo  was 
published,  with  copper-plate  engrav- 
ings, containing  208  pages,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Thorley.  It  was  a  plea  for 
the  bees,  and  condemned  the  brim- 
stone pit,  as  is  shown  by  its  title, 
which  was  as  follows  :  "  Melisselogia; 
or.  The  Female  Monarchy :  Being 
an  inquiry  into  the  nature,  order  and 
government  of  bees,  those  admirable, 
instructive  and  useful  insects.  With 
a  new,  easy  and  effectual  method  to 

E reserve  them,  not  only  in  colonies, 
ut  common  hives,  from  that  cruel 
death  to  which  their  ignorant,  in- 
jurious and  most  ingrateful  owners 
so  commonly  condemn  them.  A  secret 
unknown  to  past  ages,  and  now  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
Written  upon  forty  years'  observation 
and  experience."  A  second  edition 
of  this  work  was  published  in  17().5. 

In  17.50,  at  Edinburgh.  "  The  Prac- 
tical Bee-Master,  by  Robert  Maxwell, 
was  published  :  12mo;  188  pages. 


In  the  same  year  as  Mr.  Thorley's 
second  edition  came  out,  another 
progressive  step  was  pointed  out  by 
Stephen  White,  in  the  manner  of 
taking  the  honey  in  bee-boxes,  etc. 
That  was  an  8vo,  and  was  published 
in  London  in  1756,  and  its  title  reads 
thus  :  "  Collateral  Bee-Boxes  :  or  a 
new,  easy  and  advantageous  method 
of  managing  bees,  in  which  part  of 
the  honey  is  taken  away  in  an  easy 
manner,  without  destroying  or  much 
disturbing  the  bees  ;  early  swarms,  if 
desired,  are  encouraged,  and  late  ones 
prevented." 

In  1758,  the  noted  work  of  John 
Swammerdam,  M.  D.,  was  published 
in  London,  entitled,  "The  Book  of 
Nature  ;  or.  The  History  of  Insects  : 
It  was  translated  from  the  Dutch  and 
Latin,  by  Thomas  Floyd.  Seventy- 
eight  pages  of  this  elaborate  folio, 
and  ten  copper-plate  engravings  are 
given  to  '  Treatise  of  IJees ;  or,  an 
accurate  description  of  their  origin, 
generation,  sex,  economy,  labors  and 
use."  This  is  a  standard  work,  and 
is  much  quoted  by  all  modern  authors. 

John  Mills,  F.R.S.,  wrote  a  work  of 
158  8vo  pages,  which  was  published  in 
London  in  1766.  Its  title  was  :  "An 
Essay  on  the  Management  of  Bees : 
wherein  is  shown. . .  .that  the  practice 
of  saving  their  lives  when  their  honey 
and  wax  are  taken  from  them  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  is,  in 
itself,  simple  and  easily  executed." 

In  1768,  a  quarto  appeared  in  Lon- 
don containing  176  pages,  with  copper- 
plate engravings.  It  was  the  cele- 
brated work  of  Thomas  Wildman, 
entitled  :  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Man- 
agement of  Bees :  wherein  is  con- 
tained the  natural  history  of  those 
insects ;  with  the  various  methods  of 
cultivating  them,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  and  the  improved  treatment 
of  them."  A  second  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1779. 

"  A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Mystery 
and  Management  of  Bees  "  was  the 
title  of  an  8vo  by  William  White,  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1771. 

In  1777  was  published  in  London  an 
octavo,  written  by  John  Debraw,  en- 
titled "  Discoveries  on  the  Sex  of 
Bees :  explaining  the  manner  in 
which  their  species  is  propagated ; 
with  an  account  of  the  utilities  that 
may  be  derived  from  these  discov- 
eries by  their  application  to  practice." 

Then  comes  the  works  of  John 
Keyes,  the  first  of  which  was  an  8vo, 
and  was  published  in  London  in  1780, 
entitled  :  "  The  Practical  Bee-Mas- 
ter :  in  which  is  shown  how  to  man- 
age bees,  either  in  straw  hives  or  in 
boxes,  without  destroying  them,  and 
with  more  ease,  safety  "and  profit  than 
by  any  method  hitherto  made  public." 
The  next  was  a  12mo  of  272  pages  pub- 
lished in  1796,  and  was  entitled,  "  The 
Ancient  Bee-Master's  Farewell :  or 
full  and  plain  directions  for  the  man- 
agement of  bees  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage; declaring  further  improve- 
ments, etc."  In  1814  another  was  is- 
sued, which  was  but  little  more  than 
a  re-print  of  the  last-named,  though 
its  title  read,  •'  A  Treatise  on  the 
Breeding  and  Management  of  Bees  to 
the  Greatest  Advantage."  This  was 
a  12mo,  and  contained  272  pages. 


In  1783  an  octavo  was  issued,  writ- 
ten by  Byran  J.  Bromwich,  entitled, 
"The  Experienced  Bee-Keeper  :  an 
essay  on  the  management  of  bees." 

In  1795  an  8vo  was  published  in  Lon- 
don ;  the  author  being  James  Bonner, 
and  its  title  was,  "A  Plan  for  Speedily 
Increasing  the  Number  of  Bee-Hives 
in  Scotland." 

Inl799,  al2mo  was  issued  in  Lon- 
don, written  by  John  Isaac,  entitled 
"  The  General  Apiarian  :  wherein  a 
simple,  humane,  and  advantageous 
method  of  obtaining  the  produce  of 
the  bees,  without  destroying  them,  is 
pointed  out." 

This  completes  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  nineteenth  is  commenced 
by  an  anonymous  publication  in  Lon- 
don of  an  8vo.  entitled  "  Comfort  to 
Aristeus :  or  a  few  useful  hints  on 
the  management  of  bees,  so  as  to 
render  honey  and  wax  a  cheap  and 
plentiful  commodity,  etc." 

Then  came,  in  1806.  the  famous 
work  of  Francis  Huber,  published  in 
London,  12mo.  and  entitled:  "-'New 
Observations  on  the  History  of  Bees," 
which  was  translated  from  the 
French. 

From  1806  to  1813  a  poem  in  3  parts, 
297  pages,  was  published  at  Shrews- 
bury, entitled,  "  The  Bees." 

This  was  followed,  in  ISIo,  by  a 
book  of  395  pages,  bv  Robert  Huish, 
and  published  in  Loudon,  entitled, 
"  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Economy 
and  Practical  Management  of  Bees, 
in  which  the  various  systems  of  api- 
arians are  examined,  etc."  In  1844 
another  edition  was  published  con- 
taining 4.58  pages. 

In  1821.  at  London,  was  published 
an  anonymous  poem,  entitled  "  Mon- 
archy of  Bees;"  29  pages,  12mo. 

In  1825,  a  12mo  of  112  pages  entitled 
"  The  Practical  Apiarian,"  by  George 
Strutt,  was  published. 

In  1827,  at  Edinburgh,  was  pub- 
lished an  8vo,  entitled  "  Apiarians' 
Manual,"  by  T.  M.  Howatson. 

In  1827,  "The  Honey-Bee  :  its  Nat- 
ural History,  Physiology  and  Man- 
agement "  made  its  appearance  in 
London.  It  was  by  Edward  Bevan, 
and  the  first  edition  contained  404 
pages.  Another  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1838. 

In  Boston,  Mass.,  was  issued  a  12mo 
in  1829,  of  164  pages  by  James 
Thacher,  M.  D.,  entitled,  "  A  Practi- 
cal Treatise  on  the  Management  of 
Bees :  with  the  best  method  of  de- 
stroying and  preventing  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  bee-moth." 

And  in  the  same  place  in  1831,  was 
published  an  18ino  of  106  pages,  by 
Jerome  V.  Smith,  M.  D.,  entitled^ 
"  An  Essay  on  the  Practicability  ot 
Cultivating  the  Honey-Bee  in  Mari- 
time Towns  and  Cities." 

In  1833,  at  London,  a  12mo  of  71 
pages  appeared,  entitled,  "  The  Api- 
arian's Guide,"  by  J.  H.  Payne. 

In  the  next  year,  1834,  appeared  in 
London  a  12mo  with  40  wood  cuts, 
entitled  "  The  Management  of  Bees," 
with  a  description  of  the  "  Ladies' 
Safety  Hive,"  by  Samuel  Bagster,  Jr. 

In  1835,  in  New  York,  was  pub- 
lished a  small  pamphlet  by  Francis 
Kelsey,  entitled  "  A  Practical  Trea- 
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tise  on  the  Management  of   Honey- 
Bees." 

In  the  same  year,  Thomas  Nutt 
issued  a  12mo  in  Wisbech,  of  269 
pages,  the  sixth  edition  of  whicli  was 
published  in  London  in  IS-IG,  consist- 
ing of  340  pages,  entitled,  "  Humanity 
to  Honey-Bees :  or  practical  direc- 
tions for  the  management  of  Honey- 
Bees  upon  an  improved  humane  plan, 
by  which  the  lives  of  bees  may  be 
preserved,  etc." 

Then  in  1839  came  "  The  Cottager's 
Bee-Book  "  by  Richard  Smith. 

In  1840,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  an  ISmo 
of  128  pages,  was  issued  by  John  M. 
Weeks,  entitled  "  A  Manual :  or  an 
easy  method  of  managing  bees,  with 
infallible  rules  to  prevent  their  de- 
struction by  the  moth." 

In  the  same  year  a  pamphlet  of  48 
pages  was  issued  in  New  Haven,  by 
Wm.  M.  Hall. 

And  James  Duncan,  in  Edinburgh, 
in  the  same  year  wrote  a  book  entitled 
"The  Natural  History  of  Bees." 

In  1842,  J.  Wighton  issued  a  12mo 
in  London,  under  the  title  of  "The 
History  and  Management  of  Bees." 

W.  C.  Cotton,  in  1842,  issued  an  8vo 
with  plates,  called  "My  Bee-Book," 
and  in  1843  a  12mo,  "  Two  Letters  on 
Bees." 

In  1842,  at  London,  was  published 
from  the  Quarterly  Revieiv  a  pamphlet 
of  .53  pages  on  "  Bees  and  Bee-Books." 

"  The  Practical  Bee-Keeper,"  an 
8vo  was  issued  in  18?3  by  J.  Milton  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  in  Edinburgh, 
W.  Dunbar,  issued  a  12mo  entitled 
"  Bees." 

In  1846  Thomas  R.  Allen  published 
in  Syracuse,  issued  the  "  Bee-Culti- 
vator." 

In  1830,  H.  Taylor  issued  his  "Bee- 
Keepers' Manual ;"  126  pages. 

Then  followed  W.  A.  Munn's  "  Bar 
and  Frame  Bee-Hive  Described." 

In  1845,  at  London,  was  published  a 
12mo,  entitled  "  Bee-Keepers'  Man- 
ual," by  D.  Chylinski. 

In  1847  a  pamphlet  of  103  pages  was 
published  at  Dublin,  entitled  "  The 
Hive  and  Honey -Bee,"  by  H.  D. 
Richardson,  with  engravings. 

In  1848  E.  Scudamore  issued  a  ]2mo 
in  London,entitied  "Artilicial  Swarm- 
ing of  Bees." 

In  1848,  at  New  York,  a  book  of  162 
pages  was  published,  entitled.  "  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  Humanity  to  Honey- 
Bees,"  by  Edward  Townley. 

Then  in  London  in  1848,  appeared  a 
24mo  without  name,  entitled,  "  Hand- 
Book  on  the  Honey-Bee." 

In  1848,  at  London,  was  published 
"Golding's  Shilling  Bee-Book;"  68 
pages. 

In  New  York,  T.  B.  Miner  pub- 
lished "  The  American  Bee-Keepers' 
Manual "  in  1849,  consisting  of  349 
pages,  and  in  ia5I  his  pamphlet  ap- 
peared, entitled,  "  An  Essay  on  the 
Winter  Management  of  Bees." 

In  18-51  an  anonymous  publication 
was  issued  in  Philadelphia,  of  126 
pages,  entitled  "  The  Hive  and  its 
Wonders,"  and  another  in  New  York, 
of  119  pages,  entitled  "  The  Cottage 
Bee-Keeper,"  by  a  country  curate. 

And  in  18.52  an  anonymous  8vo"The 
Honey-Bee,"  appeared  in  London. 


The  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  in  18.53, 
published  a  12mo  of  384  pages  in 
Northampton, entitled  "The  Hive  and 
Honey-Bee;"  and  the  second  edition 
was  published  in  New  York,  in  18.57, 
consisting  of  534  pages. 

In  1853,  in  New  York,  was  pub- 
lished a  12mo,  consisting  of  .376  pages, 
by  M.  Quinby,  entitled  "  The  Mys- 
teries of  Bee-Keeping  Explained ; 
being  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
whole  subject."  A  new  edition  en- 
titled "  Quinby's  New  Bee-Keeping," 
was  published  in  1880. 

The  same  year  (18.53),  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood  issued  an  illustrated  12mo  of 
114  pages,  in  London,  entitled  "  Bees  : 
their  habits,  management  and  treat- 
ment." 

In  18.54,  Henry  Eddy  issued  in  Bos- 
ton a  12moof  60.pages  entitled  "  Eddy 
on  Bee-Culture  and  the  Protective 
Bee-Hive." 

In  1855.  in  New  York,  was  pub- 
lished "  The  Bee- Keepers'  Chart"  by 

E.  W.  Phelps. 

In  1856,  in  London,'a  12mo  of  112 
pages  was  published,  "  The  Bees  and 
White  Ants  ;  their  Manners  and  Hab- 
its :"  with  illustrations  of  animal  in- 
stinct and  intelligence.  From  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art ;  with  135 
illustrations,  by  D.  Lardner.  D.C  L. 

"  The  Bee-Keepers'  Text  Book,"  by 
H.  A.  King,  was  published  in  New 
York  in  1860.  in  English  and  German, 
and  passed  through  many  editions. 

In  1861  a  book  of  440  pages  was  pub- 
lished in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  with 
80  illustrations,  entitled  "The  Bee- 
Keepers'  Directory ;  or  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Bee-Culture  in  all  its 
Departments,"  by  J.  S.  Harbison. 

In  1865  "  The  Apiary  ;  or.  Bees,  Bee- 
Hives  and  Bee-Culture,"  by  Alfred 
Neighbour,  was  published  in  London. 
It  contained  350  pages,  and  was  ex- 
tensively illustrated. 

In  1867,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  of  64  pages,  on 
"  The  Triangular  Bee-Hive  and  Prac- 
tical System  of  Bee-Keeping,"  by  T. 

F.  Bingham. 

Quite  a  number  of  small  pamphlets 
were  issued  about  this  time,  to  illus- 
trate some  hive  or  invention,  but 
our  space  forbids  their  enumeration. 

In  1870,  at  Edinburgh,  a  12mo  of  193 
pageswaspublished,entitled"  Handy- 
Book  of  Bees,"  by  A.  Pettigrew. 

In  1870,  "Annals  of  Bee-Culture," 
by  D.  L.  Adair,  was  published. 

In  1872,  E.  Kretchmer,  of  Coburgh, 
Iowa,  published  a  book  of  2.50  pages, 
entitled  "  The  Bee-Keepers'  Guide." 

In  1873,  at  Mt.  Gilead,  O.,  was  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  of  128  pages,  en- 
titled "The  Honey-Bee;  its  habits, 
culture,  and  management,"  by  Aaron 
Benedict. 

In  1875,  the  "  North  American  Bee- 
Keepers'  Guide,"  by  J.  M.  Hicks, 
containing  104  pages,  was  published 
at  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

In  1875  John  Hunter,  of  London, 
England,  published  a  ]2mo  "  Manual 
of  Bee-Keeping,"  which,  in  1879,  was 
enlarged  to  218  pages  in  the  third 
edition. 

In  1876,  at  Chicago,  Ills.,  was  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  "  The  Dzierzon 
Theory,  as  set  forth  by  the  Baron  of 
Berlepsch;"  48  pages. 


In  1876,  a  .50-page  pamphlet  was- 
published  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  entitled, 
"  Fifty  Years  of  Bee-Keeping,"  by  A. 
H.  Hart. 

In  1876  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  published 
a  pamphlet  called  "The  Manual  of 
the  Apiary,"  which,  in  1878,  reached 
its  second  edition  with  286  pages,  and 
112  illustrations,  and  was  published 
in  Chicago. 

In  1877,  at  Medina,  O..  was  pub- 
lished a  large  8vo  of  about  300  pages, 
entitled  "ABC  of  Bee  Culture,"  by 
A.  I.  Root.  It  was  nicely  illustrated, 
and  has  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions. 

In  1878  appeared  a  12mo  in  New 
York,  entitled  "  The  Blessed  Bees," 
by  John  Allen  ;  178  pages. 

In  1878,  a  .32-page  pamphlet  was 
published  at  Chicago,  Ills.,  entitled 
"  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine,"  by 
Thomas  Ct.  Newman,  in  both  Eng- 
lish and  German. 

In  1879  a  pamphlet  of  80  pages,  en- 
titled "  Bee-Culture,"  was  published 
in  Chicago,  both  in  English  and  Ger- 
man, by  Thomas  G.  Newman,  and  in 
1880,  a  second  edition,  enlarged  to  200 
pages,  and  entitled  "  Bees  and  Honey 
or  Management  of  an  Apiary  for 
Pleasure  and  Prodt "  was  published. 

In  1881,  "  The  British  Bee-Keepers' 
Guide  Book  "  of  136  pages,  by  T.  W. 
Cowan,  was  published  in  London. 

In  1881,  at  London,  appeared  an 
anonymous  pamphlet  of  80  pages,  en- 
titled "  Modern  Bee-Keeping  ;  a  hand- 
book for  cottagers." 

In  1881.  at  Chicago,  Ills.,  was  pub- 
lished "The  Hive  1  Use,"  by.  G.  M. 
Doolittle,  describing  his  management 
of  bees. 

In  1881,  at  Cincinnati.  O.,  was  pub- 
lished a  24rao  of  36  pages,  entitled 
"Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers, "  by 
C.  F.  Muth. 

In  1881,  at  Hamilton,  Ills.,  was  pub- 
lished a  24-page  8vo.  entitled  "  Ex- 
tracted Honey  ;  Harvesting.  Hand- 
ling and  Marketing."  by  Dadant  & 
Son. 

In  1882,  at  Youngstown,  O.,  was 
published  by  A.  R.  Kohnke.a  14-page 
]2mo,  entitled  "  Foul  Brood ;  its 
Origin,  Development,  and  Cure." 

In  1882  Sir  John  Lubbock's  12mo  of 
448  pages  was  published  in  London, 
entitled  "  Ants,  Bees  and  Wasps,'' 
giving  many  experiments  with  bees. 

In  1882,  in  Salem,  Mass..  was  pub- 
lished an  Svo.  entitled  "  The  Bee- 
Keepers'  Handy  Book."  by  Henry 
Alley ;  270  pages. 

In  1883,  in  London,  a  12mo  was  pub- 
lished, entitled  "Dzierzon's  Rational 
Bee-Keeping."  It  is  a  translation  of 
his  German  work,  with  notes  by  C.  N. 
Abbott. 

In  1884,  at  Chicago,  Ills.,  was  pub- 
lished a  30-page  ]2mo.  entitled  "  The 
Cause  and  Cure  of  Foul  Brood  (or 
Bacillus  Alvei).  by  Frank  Cheshire. 

In  1884,  the  Rev.  George  Raynor,- 
M.  A.,  published  in  Loudon  a  24-page 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Ligurian 
Queen-Bee  ;  her  introduction  to  alien 
stocks,  and  the  best  means  of  pure 
propagation." 

In  1884,  at  New  Concord,  O..  was 
issued  a  book  of  172  page.s.  entitled, 
"  Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit,"  by 
Rev.  Wm.  Ballautine. 
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In  1884.  waspnblished  at  New  York, 
a  "Dictionary  of  Practical  Apicul- 
ture," by  John  Phin.  It  contains  80 
pages. 

In  1885,  at  Dowagiac,  Mich.,  an  8vo 
pamphlet  of  128  pages  was  published, 
entitled  "  Success  in  Bee-Uulture,  as 
Practiced  and  Advised,"  by  James 
Heddon. 

In  1885  "  The  Australasian  Bee- 
Manual  "  was  published  in  Matamata, 
^ew  Zealand,  by  Isaac  Hopkins.  It 
is  an  8vo,  and  contains  336  pages,  and 
is  illustrated. 

In  1886  a  16mo  of  114  pages  was 
published  in  Chicago,  Ills.,  entitled 
''A  Year  Among  the  Bees,"  by  Dr. 
'C.  C.  Miller. 

In  1886,  at  London,  appeared  a  64- 
page  12mo,  entitled  "  Sinimins'  Origi- 
nal Non-Swarming  System." 

In  1886.  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  was 
published  a  12mo  of  16  pages,  entitled, 
"  How  to  Eaise  Comb  Honey,"  by  O. 
Foster. 

In  1886,  at  New  York,  was  issued 
a  12mo  of  134  pages,  entitled,  "Buz, 
or  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  a 
Honey-Bee,"  by  Maurice  Noel — a 
Novelette. 

In  1886,  at  Beeton,  Ont.,  appeared  a 

fioem  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke,  en- 
itled  "A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  Bee- 
Keeping."  It  contains  60  pages,  and 
is  all  in  rhyme. 

In  1886,  was  issued  the  first  volume 
of  a  12mo,  entitled,  "Bees  and  Bee- 
Keeping,"  by  Frank  Cheshire,  F.L.S., 
London,  England.  It  contains  336 
page's. 

In  the  line  of  periodicals  devoted  to 
bee-culture,  there  is  quite  enough  for 
another  essay,  and  as  this  is  already 
too  long,  even  though  condensed  as 
much  as  possible,  let  the  Periodical 
Literature  be  a  subject  for  another 
time. 

The  books  enumerated  do  but  rep- 
resent "  mile-stones  "  upon  the  high- 
way to  progress  towards  the  goal  to 
which  we  are  all  journeying ;  find  in 
mentioning  them,  we  are  reminded 
that  we  are  only  a  "  small  detach- 
ment "  in  the  grand  army  of  apiarists 
the  world  over.  In  the  French,  Ital- 
ian, German  and  Russian  languages 
many  more  books  have  been  published 
than  in  the  English  language.  They 
are  all  workers  in  the  same  enchant- 
ing pursuit. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  moved  that  a  vote 
of  thanks  be  accorded  Mr.  Newman 
for  his  valuable  essay.  Adopted  with 
applause. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Muth  then  followed  with 
bis  essay  on 

SUCCESS  IN  BEE-CULTURE. 

Success  in  life  is  our  object-lesson 
from  childhood.  We  were  taught  to 
be  industrious,  saving,  persevering, 
and  prudent  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  object.  It  is  not  my  intention  to- 
day to  give  you  any  essay  on  success 
in  life  nor  success  in  business,  as 
these  are  matters  which  are  not  only 
taught,  but  lay  within  us  to  a  great 
extent,  and  are  often  determined  by 
surrounding  circumstances,  and  our 
individual  sagacity,  of  making  use  of 
them.  My  object  to-day  is  to  give 
you  my  own  manner  of  manipulating 


an  apiary  by  which  the  largest  crop 
of  honey  may  be  produced  with  the 
least  expense  and  the  least  loss  of 
time. 

I  have  kept  bees  for  the  last  thirty 
years  or  more,  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  colonies  I  commenced  each 
season  with,  for  the  last  25  years,  was 
between  45  and  50.  Being  in  the 
mercantile  business  I  had  the  chance, 
almost  every  spring,  of  selling  all  the 
bees  I  meant  to  dispose  of,  which  I 
did.  My  wintering  during  all  this 
time  was  as  successful  as  that  of  the 
best  of  my  neighbors,  and  none 
of  them  produced  larger  crops  of 
honey  in  proportion.  I  should  have, 
therefore,  an  idea  of  '.bee-keeping,  if  I 
am  no  specialist. 

A  successful  wintering  of  the  bees 
is  one  of  the  foremost  requirements 
of  the  coming  crop.  The  subject 
having  been  discussed  by  a  number 
of  able  writers,  I  shall  not  dwell  upon 
it  now,  but  will  state  that  success 
depends  upon  a  strong  healthy  colony 
in  the  fall,  plenty  of  honey  and  dry 
comfortable  quarters.  Honey  and 
pollen  are  the  natural  food  of  the  bee, 
and  the  most  wholesome,  unless  our 
negligence  or  ignorance  causes  them 
to  decoQipose,  and  when,  then,  they 
act  as  a  poison,  we  should  blame  our- 
selves only. 

We  know  that  the  strongest  colo- 
nies, at  the  beginning  of  the  honey 
season,  will  give  us  the  largest  re- 
sults. Most  of  us  have  the  experi- 
ence that  a  strong  colony  had  col- 
lected 150  pounds  or  more  of  honey 
while  the  product  of  its  next  neigh- 
bor, a  pretty  strong  colony  also,  was 
not  more  than  10  or  20  pounds.  The 
difference  in  the  strength  of  the  colo- 
nies was  the  sole  reason  for  the  dif- 
ferent results. 

"  AVhat  shall  I  do  to  coax  my  bees 
into  the  honey-chamber  V"  Tiiis  in- 
nocent question  has  brought  out  a 
number  of  ridiculous  answers.  My 
answer  would  have  been :  Build 
your  brood-chamber  up  by  having  it 
strong  in  brood  and  bees,  and  then 
pray  for  a  yield  of  nectar.  Without  a 
strong  colony  there  will  be  no  crop, 
and  unless  the  blossoms  yield,  there 
is  no  honey  forthcoming.  If  we  ac- 
quaint ourselves  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  we  shall  not  commit  the  folly 
of  "  coaxing." 

The  largest  crop  of  honey  being  our 
object,  we  want  a  large  brood-cham- 
ber the  capacity  of  which  accommo- 
dates the  laying  capacity  of  a  good 
prolific  queen  as  near  as  this  is  pos- 
sible. We  want  a  large  surface  above 
the  brood-chamber,  for  we  know  that 
bees  store  most  readily  their  honey 
above  their  brood.  The  10-frame 
Langstroth  hive  suits  me  best,  as  it 
affords  room  enough  for  most  prolific 
queens,  providing  we  manage  to  have 
the  10  frames  filled  with  brood.  All 
frames  filled  partly  with  brood  and 
honey  should  make  room,  in  due 
time,  for  empty  combs,  and  be  used 
to  strengthen  weak  colonies.  Wish- 
ing to  avoid  all  "  coaxing,"  no  honey- 
chamber  is  put  on  any  one  of  my 
hives  until  the  lower  story  has  every 
comb  filled  with  brood.  Exceptions 
are  indulged  in  only  during  poor  sea- 
sons when  we  have  to  save  our  combs 


from  the  moth,  and  "  coaxing  "  is  out 
of  the  question. 

It  being  my  object  to  get  my  colo- 
nies strong  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
possible,  they  were  overhauled  in 
March  or  early  in  April,  and  all  colo- 
nies confined  to  as  many  combs  as 
each  one  could  well  cover.  As  long  as 
the  weather  is  cool,  enough  honey 
should  be  between  their  division- 
boards,  so  as  to  have  it  within  easy 
reach.  But  combs  with  honey  placed 
on  the  outside  of  division-boards 
when  the  weather  becomes  warm, 
answers  every  purpose,  and  are  pref- 
erable as  a  stimulant  for  breeding  up 
to  all  stimulative  feeding  of  liquids. 
The  division-boards  should  not  touch 
the  bottom  by  about  %  inch,  allowing 
the  bees  an  easy  passage  to  the  other 
side.  They  should  be  spread  in  due 
time,  and  an  empty  comb  inserted  as 
the  growth  of  the  colony  requires  it. 
But— make  haste  slowly.  Brood  will 
chill  in  the  combs  during  cold  nights 
unless  there  are  bees  enough  to 
cover  it. 

In  order  to  be  prosperous,  bees 
should  be  crowded  from  the  begin- 
ning of  spring  to  the  end  of  the  honey 
season,  and  to  know  what  is  "  crowd- 
ed," without  over-crowding,  shows 
the  standard  of  the  bee-keeper.  When 
the  queen  feels  crowded  for  the  want 
of  room  to  deposit  her  eggs,  she  im- 
parts the  swarming  impulse,  and  is 
among  the  first  to  leave  the  hive.  If, 
however,  the  queen  is  ever  so  well 
accommodated  by  young  queens 
hatching,  and  thereby  making  room 
for  her,  and  yet  the  bees  are  crowded 
for  the  want  of  room  to  deposit  honey, 
they  create  the  swarming  fever  when 
the  queen  is  one  of  the  last  leaving 
the  hive.  We  know  that  all  the  honey 
gatherers  except  those  in  the  field  are 
gone  with  the  swarm. 

No  honey  will  be  collected  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  the  honey-chamber 
should  be  placed  on  the  new  swarm 
as  soon  as  liived.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  a  bee-keeper  allowing  a  second 
and  third  swarm  to  issue,  as  it  is  an 
easy  job  to  look  over  the  brood-cham- 
ber on  the  tenth  day,  or  earlier,  and 
to  make  use  of  the  surplus  queen-cells 
or  destroy  them  as  the  case  may  be. 

Honey  being  the  object,  we  make  a 
mistake  depending  upon  natural 
swarms  for  an  increase,  as  we  thereby 
deprive  our  colonies  of  their  force  of 
foragers  during,  perhaps,  the  best 
flow  of  honey ;  and  if  a  bee-keeper 
does  so,  he  shows  a  neglect,  of  which, 
I  admit,  any  one  of  us  may  be  guilty, 
or  he  betrays  a  lack  of  knowledge,  or, 
perhaps,  a  fear  of  the  "  tail  end  "  of 
the  bee. 

As  stated  above,  I  want  a  large  hive 
and  a  large  colony  of  bees.  I  make 
no  early  swarms,  but  equalize  my 
colonies  before  the  harvest  com- 
mences, taking,  however,  no  frames 
of  brood  and  adhering  bees  from  any 
colony  until  it  is  very  strong,  near 
the  point  of  swarming,  and  no  honey- 
chamber  is  put  on  until  the  10  frames 
of  the  brood-chamber  are  filled  with 
brood.  If  this  equalizing  cannot  be 
done  with  every  one  of  my  colonies 
before  the  season  opens,  I  leave  those 
weak  colonies  to  fill  their  side  combs 
with   honey  until   they   can    be  ex- 
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changed  for  combs  with  brood  from 
strong  colonies,  when  their  honey- 
chamber  is  put  on  also.  We  cannot 
prevent  queens  entirely  from  enter- 
ing the  upper  story,  but  by  an  observ- 
ance of  the  above,  it  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  to  find  combs 
filled  with  brood  in  the  upper  story. 
When  producing  extracted  honey  ex- 
clusively, brood  in  the  upper  story 
does  not  bother  us  any.  When  comb 
honey  is  produced,  a  zinc  division- 
board  will  prove  a  pretty  certain 
preventive. 

When  the  combs  of  the  upper  story 
are  filled  with  honey,  I  exchange 
them  for  empty  ones,"  and  whenever 
a  comb  with  brood  is  found,  it  is 
placed  on  the  left  side  in  the  honey- 
chamber.  When  done  with  all,  and 
extracting  is  over,  those  hives  having 
brood  in  the  upper  story,  get  another 
overhauling.  When  the  number  of 
brood-combs  in  any  one  honey-cham- 
ber indicate  that  the  queen  has  been 
neglecting  her  business  below,  the 
brood-chamber  is  looked  over,  and 
combs  with  honey  and  beebread,  if 
any  there  be,  are  exchanged  for  combs 
■with  brood  from  above.  Otherwise 
those  combs  with  brood  and  adhering 
bees  are  used  to  strengthen  up 
weak  colonies  to  form  nuclei,  or  to 
make  colonies  by  division.  The  par- 
ent colonies  are  thereby  not  deprived 
of  any  of  their  foragers,  as  all  the  old 
bees  return.  My  colonies  made  by 
division  consist  of  20  combs,  if  pos- 
sible, containing  brood  and  honey  and 
adhering  bees.  A  queen-cell  or  queen 
is  given  them  on  the  following  day. 
If  the  latter  is  the  case,  the  new  col- 
ony needs  a  looking  over  in  the  course 
of  a  week,  or  earlier,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

The  same  process  is  gone  over  in 
the  same  manner  when  the  combs  are 
filled  again,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  season.  The  result  is  that  old 
colonies  and  new  swarms  are  alike 
well  provided,  and  that  the  latter 
gave  me  as  much  honey  as  any,  in 
proportion,  and  natural"  swarms  have 
not  bothered  me  any.  The  queens 
having  had  ample  chance  to  deposit 
their  eggs,  contract  their  brood-nest 
with  the  close  of  the  season,  honey 
takes  the  place  of  brood  in  the  side- 
combs,  and  If  the  necessary  winter 
stores  are  not  accumulating  in  the 
brood-chamber,  it  is  accidental  and 
caused  by  the  season.  Extracting  is 
never  done  too  closely,  and  honey 
enough  is  left  in  the  upper  story  to 
give  each  colony  its  full  supply,  and 
to  provide  for  an  unexpected  emer- 
gency the  following  spring.  We 
never  calculate  these  combs  as'part  of 
the  crop  of  the  season,  as  we  want 
our  bees  to  be  self-supporting  if  pos- 
sible. 

I  do  not  want  to  winter  my  bees  on 
sugar  syrup,  and  I  fail  to  see  the  ad- 
vantage and  the  good  policy  in  doing 
so.  It  is  uncertain,  of  course,  what 
the  next  winter  may  bring,  but  as  far 
as  wintering  is  concerned  luilh  pollen 
or  urithout  it,  and  with  natural  stores, 
I  will  run  a  race  with  any  one  of  you 
syrup-feeders. 

With  the  above  method  I  verily 
believe  that  my  bees,  not  my  hives, 
have  gathered  as  much  honey  as  the 


bees  of  any  one  of  you.  The  interests 
of  sugar  refiners  have  not  been  bene- 
fited at  the  expense  of  bee-keepers  ; 
my  neighbors  do  not  suspicion  me  of 
producing  honey  from  sugar  syrup, 
and  my  labor  has  not  been  excessive, 
but  has  met  all  the  requirements  of 
my  colonies.  If  labor  and  expense 
are  worth  any  consideration,  my 
apiary  proves,  in  only  a  fair  season, 
the  most  grateful  of  any  of  my  in- 
vestments. 


Mr.  Muth's  essay  was  then  dis- 
cussed, especially  the  parts  referring 
to  the  profits  of  the  apiary  as  com- 
pared with  other  investments,  and 
the  spreading  of  the  brood.  Mr. 
Muth  stated  that  in  one  of  his  api- 
aries in  ^which  he  had  17  colonies  in 
the  spring,  he  had  extracted  three 
times,  and  had  taken  2,(300  pounds  of 
honey.  He  said  that  this  particular 
apiary  paid  better  for  the  amount  in- 
vested than  did  the  90-acre  farm  upon 
which  the  apiary  was  located.  Mr. 
Muth  also  stated  that  he  could  easily 
dispose  of  all  his  crop  of  honey 
among  his  neighbors,  at  from  12  to  1.5 
cents  per  pound. 

Relating  to  the  subject  of  spreading 
the  brood,  some  thought  it  advisable 
if  done  at  the  proper  time,  and  under 
the  right  conditions.  Mr.  A.  I.  Root 
said  he  believed  that  letting  the  col- 
ony alone  would  be  just  as  well,  and 
a  great  deal  the  easiest  way.  He  also 
suggested  that  a  very  proper  place  to 
test  and  decide  the  advisability  of 
spreading  the  brood  would  be  in  an 
apiary  connected  with  a  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  which  every  such 
college  should  have  and  sustain. 

THE  BEE  OF  AMERICA. 

After  a  further  exchange  of  ideas 
on  the  spreading  of  brood,  the  discus- 
sion passed  on  to  the  subject.  "  Has 
Apis  Americana  been  reached  ?"  It 
was  thought  that  whether  or  not  the 
bee  of  America  had  been  reached, 
many  had  attained  their  ideal  bee. 
Prof.  McLain  advised  that  in  breed- 
ing if  more  attention  were  paid  to 
the  drones  employed  in  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  queens,  far  greater  ad- 
vancement could  be  made,  and  also 
more  rapidly ;  that  prepotency  is  on 
the  side  of  the  drone. 

After  some  more  discussion  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Newman  said  : 

Apis  Americana,  when  translated, 
simply  means  the  "  Bee  of  America," 
and  I  am  inclined  to  admit  that  some 
few  Americans,  by  careful  breeding 
and  selection,  have  arrived  at  that 
degree  of  perfection  which  warrant 
them  in  claiming  to  possess  their  ideal 
bee — the  "Bee  of  America."  I  have 
just  visited  the  apiary  of  Mr.  L.  Reed, 
of  Kent,  O.,  and  finding  his  apiary  a 
model  of  perfection,  examined  his 
bees  and  their  work,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  Mr.  Reed  has  attained  to 
his  ideal-  Mr.  Benedict,  one  of  the 
first  breeders  of  bees  in  America,  and 
the  oldest  member  of  this  society  now 
present,  has  attained  his  ideal,  and 
has  a  frame  of  live  bees  with  the 
queen  here  on  exhibition.  There  are 
scores  of  others  who  now  have  "  the 
Bee  of  America  "  — Apis  Americana. 
In  deciding  the  merits  of  our  ideal 


bee,  five  points  are  essential, and  may 
be  enumerated  thus :  The  queen 
must  be  prolific  in  order  to  have  the 
hive  full  of  bees  at  the  proper  time  to 
gather  the  harvest  of  honey  wlien  it 
comes  ;  the  bees  must  be  industrious, 
to  let  nothing  escape  their  vigorous 
search  while  gathering  the  nectar ; 
they  must  be  docile,  to  allow  the  api- 
arist to  manipulate  them  and  the  hive 
with  ease  and  pleasure,  in  order  to  be 
profitable ;  they  must  be  hardy  and 
strong  to  endure  the  rapid  changes  in 
this  very  changeable  climate ;  and 
they  must  be  beautiful  in  order  to 
secure  the  admiration  of  the  fanciers 
of  fine  stock.  These  five  points  are 
all  essential  characteristics  of  Apis 
Americana  I  Yes,  Mr.  President, 
"  our  ideal  bee  "  will  be  present  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  slumbering 
flovi'er,  under  the  penetrating  dew, 
awakes  to  consciousness,  and  unfolds 
its  buds  to  take  in  the  first  rays  of 
the  morning  sun ;  and  as  so  nicely 
pictured  out  by  Brother  Root  in  his 
ABC,  our  ideal  bee  will  welcome 
"Old  Sol"  at  the  break  of  day,  by 
dipping  into  that  tiny  fountain  which 
distils  the  honey  drop  by  drop,  and 
with  joy  unbounded  will  bear  away 
the  sweet  treasure  to  its  cells  of  wax 
in  its  populous  little  home.  The  bee 
with  these  traits  of  character  is  well 
named  Apis  Americana— nud  some  at 
least  have  arrived  at  that  greatly- 
desired  point  in  excellence  in  develop- 
ing "  the  bee  of  the  i'uture." 

The  convention  then  adjourned  un- 
til 7:30  p.m. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

At  7:30  p.m.  the  convention  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President. 

It  was  moved  and  adopted  that  the 
minutes  of  tlie  present  convention  be 
printed  in  pamphlet  form,  under  the 
same  conditions  as  last  year. 

The  committee  on  the  President's 
annual  address  reported  that  they 
endorsed  the  President's  recommen- 
dations referring  to  the  Bee-Keepers' 
Union,  but  did  not  think  favorably 
of  publishing  a  bee-keepers'  annual, 
of  300  or  400  pages,  such  as  is  pub- 
lished by  agricultural  and  kindred 
societies.    Accepted  and  adopted. 

After  discussing  the  two  or  three 
questions  that  had  been  handed  in  to 
be  answered,  the  convention  adjourn- 
ed until  9  a.m.  on  Wednesday. 


Local  Convention  Directory. 


1886.  Time  and  pLace  Of  Meeting. 

Oct.  21.— Southern  Illinois,  at  Bentnn.  Ills. 

F.  H.  Kennedy,  Sec,  Duquoin,  Ills. 

Oct.  23.— Eureka  Springs,  at  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 
Dr.  d.  S.  Purceli,  Sec,  Eureka  Spring;,  Ark. 

Oct.  123.— Wabash  County,  at  Wabash.  Ind. 

Aaron  Singer,  Sec.  Wabash,  Ind. 

Oct.  27-29.— Western,  at  Kansas  rity.  Mo. 

P.  Baldwin,  Sec,  Independence,  Mo. 

Nov.  24,  25.— Illinois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ills. 
J.  M.  Uambaugh,  Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 

Dec.  1,  2.— Michigan  State,  at  Tpsllanti,  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec,  Clinton,  Mich. 
1887. 
Jan.  12.— Nebraska  State,  at  Lincoln.  Nebr. 

H.  N.  Patterson,  Sec,  Humboldt,  Nebr. 

tW  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— Bd. 
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special  Notices. 


Home  Market  for  Honey- 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
togive  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writingto  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post-OfBce,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


Dr.  Miller's  Book,  "  A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Bee  Journax,  for  one 
year,  we  will  club  for  S1..30. 


A  New  Crate  to  hold  one  dozen  one-pound 
sections  of  honey.— It  has  a  strip  of  glass  on 
each  side,  to  allow  the  honey  to  be  seen.  It 
Is  a  light  and  attractive  package.  As  it  holds 
but  one  tier  of  sections,  no  damage  from  the 
drippings  from  an  upper  tier  can  occur.  We 
can  furnish  the  material,  ready  to  nail,  for 
9  cts.  per  crate.    Glass  liic-  per  light,  extra. 


iS~  To  create  Honey  Markets  in  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "  Why  Eat 
Honey"  (only  .50  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  demand  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Single  copy.  5  cts. ;  per  doz.,  40  cts. ;  per 
hundred,  $a.50.  Five  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $13,00. 

On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "Presented  by," 
etc.  (giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  scatters  them). 

To  give  away  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine"  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 


Yticca  Broslies  are  employed  for  re- 
moving bees  from  the  combs.  They  are  a 
soft,  vegetable  flber,  and  do  not  irritate  the 
bees.  As  each  separate  fiber  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  handle  as  well  as  the 
brush,  they  are  almost  indestructable. 
When  they  become  sticky  with  honey,  they 
can  be  washed,  and  when  dry,  are  as  good 
as  ever.  The  low  price  at  which  they  are 
sold,  enables  any  bee-keeper  to  have  six  or 
more  of  them,  so  as  to  always  have  one 
handy.  We  can  supply  them  at  5  cents 
each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if  sent  by  mail, 
iirtd  I  cent  each  for  postage 

Five  Thousand  new  subscribers  to  the 
Bee  Journal  is  what  we  have  made  our 
calculations  for  ;  they  will  come  in  clubs 
between  now  and  next  spring.  Installments 
are  coming  every  day. 


C^~  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journal 
will  be  sent  free  upon  application.  Any  one 
Intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview, by  sending  the  names  to  this  olflce, 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 


System  and  Snccess. 

^^~  All  who  intend  to  be  systematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
the  prices  are  reduced,  as  follows  : 

For    .50  colonies  (120  pages) f  1  00 

"     100  colonies  (220  pages)  125 

"     200  colonies  (420  pages)  150 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers, 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 


Red  Isabels  for  one-pound  pails  of 
honey,  size  3x-^^^  inches.  —  We  have  just 
gotten  up  a  lot  of  these  Labels,  and  can 
supply  them  at  the  following  prices  :  100 
for  $1.00  ;  2.50  for  $1..50  ;  500  for  $2.00  ;  1,000 
for  $.''.00 ;  all  with  name  and  address  of 
apiarist  printed  on  them — by  mail,  postpaid. 


i^~  Sweet  Clover,  or  Melilotus  Alba,  is 
almost  the  only  resource  for  honey  now, 
on  account  of  the  late  severe  July  drouth. 
If  the  seed  is  planted  in  September,  it  will 
come  up  this  Fall  and  bloom  next  year,  in 
its  second  season. 

We  ha%'e  a  large  lot  of  this  seed  on  hand, 
and  offer  it  at  the  following  Reduced 
Prices,  by  express  or  freight : 

One  pound $0  20 

"   peek— lolbs 2  25 

"   bushel— GO  lbs 7  00 

"    sack— 80  lbs 8  00 

It  will  pay  to  buy  it  by  the  sack  and  sell  it 
again  in  smaller  quantities. 

t^~  If  you  want  a  chance  to  make  some 
money,  and  provide  pasturage  for  the  bees 
during  the  Fall  months,  this  is  your  oppor- 
tunity I 


The  Convention  History  or  America 

and  the  American  Bee   Journal  for  one 
year,  will  be  clubbed  for  SI. 15. 


As  there  is  Another  firm  in  Chicago  by 
the  name  of  "  Newman  &  Son,"  we  wish  our 
correspondents  would  write  **  American  Bee 
Journal  "  ou  the  envelope  when  writing  to 
this  ofBce.  Several  letters  of  ours  have 
already  gone  to  the  other  firm  (a  commis- 
sion house),  causing  vexatious  delay  and 
trouble. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 

The  following  are  our  very  latest 
quotations  for  honey  and  beeswax  : 

CHICAGO. 

HONKY.— Receipts  are  liberal  and  prices  vary 
from  10@13c.  per  lb.  for  white  in  sections  varying 
from  1  to  ll-i  and  IH  lbs.  Many  sales  of  pood 
white  1-lb.  sections  are  made  at  lie.  Extracted 
is  quiet  and  rant'inji  from  5@7c. 

BBBSWAX,-23(4:;dc.         R.  a.  BURNETT. 

Oct.  13.  161  Sontn  WatorBt. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONEY.— We  quote  this  year's  crop  as  follows  : 
Fancy  white  in  1-lb.  sections,  clean  and  neat 
package8._  15@l6c.:  2-]b8.,  l"2(sil3c.;  fair  to  Kood 
1-lbs..  12014C.:  2-lbs.,  1(1(^1  ic;  fancy  buclcwheat 
1-Ibs.,  11(21120.;  2-lb8.,  ;Kii.l0c.  White  clover  ex- 
tracted in  kees  and  small  barrels,  6^(&7c. :  Calif- 
ornia extracted  in  6(  1-1  b.  cans,  5(s*5  1-2C.  J  Califor- 
nia comb  honey,  I'Kgii  tc, 
BEES  WAX.— Prime  yellow.  22®24c. 

MCCAUL  &  HILDRETH  BROS., 

34  Hudson  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONEY.— The  demand  has  improved.    We  are 
selling  one-ponnd  packages  of  white  clover  honey 
at  14@15c.;  2-pouud8  at  13(3;14c. 
BEESWAX.— 2.'.  cts.  per  lb. 

Blake  i  Ripley,  57  Chatham  Street. 

DETKOIT. 

HONEY.— Best  white  in  1-lb.  sections,  I2f3l3c.; 
dark,  luis*llc.,  witli  a  good  supply  in  commission 
houses. 

BEESWAX.- 2.1c. 

Oct.  lu.  M.  H.  Hunt..  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— Demand  is  fair  for  choice  comb  in  I 
and  'i  lb.  sections,  which  brings  l2@l.5c.  a  pound  in 
a  jobbing  way.  according  to  quality  and  neatness 
ot  package.  There  is  a  fair  retail  and  jobbing  de- 
mand for  extracted  in  square  glass  jars,  while  the 
order  trade  lor  dark  grades  from  manufacturers  is 
improving.  Range  of  prices  for  extracted  is  3J^(gl 
7c.  per  lb. 

BEBSWAX.— It  is  in  good  demand,  and  good 
yellow  brings  readily  2uc. 

Oct.  0.    C.  F.  MtJTH&  Son. Freeman  &  Central  Av. 

CLEVELAND. 

HONEY.— Choice  new  honey  in  I-lb.  sections  is 
selling  at  14c.:  2-IPs.  12^.' 13c.  Old  honey  is  very 
dull  at  in®l2o.    Extracted,  B®7c. 

BBBSWAX.-2,>u. 

A.  C.  Eendel.  1 15  Ontario  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  good  for  all  grades, 
and  sales  are  large,  while  the  supply  is  the  same. 
Prices  remain  Mie  same.  One-pound  sections, 
white  clover.  13(ul4c.;  dark  1-lbs.,  Il'-i.l2c.;  2-lb8., 
1  ti«  I2c.:  dark  2-lbs..  iKq.liic.:  ?^-lbs,.  light.  14<$15C. 
E.xtracted  white  clover,  Go7c.:  dark,  4&5c.;  white 
sage.  .M''.^!^c. 

BE  BS  WAX.-20®22C. 

Cr.KMONS.CLOON  It  CO.,  cor.  4th  4  Walnot. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY'.— The  market  for  honey  of  choice  qual- 
ity is  firmer  and  we  are  trying  to  establish  a  high- 
er range  of  values.  We  quote  I-lb.  sections  of 
white  at  12^((«13C.;  2-Ibs..  ]^hi<<tV2c.;  dark  not 
wanted.  Extracted,  white,  in  half  barrels  and  in 
kegs,  6V6(ti7c. :  in  tin  packages,  7C3i7^c.;  in  barrels, 
as  to  quality,  b<&.^^c. 

BEESWAX.— No  demand. 

Oct.  2.  A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY —There  is  a  firmer  market  for  extrac- 
ted, and  especially  for  comb  honey,  as  the  crop 
of  the  latter  is  rather  small.  Apiarists  have  sold 
what  thev  were  obliged  to  dispose  of  for  payment 
of  packages  and  labor,  and  they  bold  the  balance 
back  at  higher  prices.  The  deiuand  is  increasing, 
and  we  quote  with  ready  takers. 4@41.ic.  for  choice 
extracted  ;  3H"^'-iHo.  for  amber  extracted  :  and 
ftwiuc.  for  comb  honey  in  2-lb.  sections  ;  12®13c. 
for  1-lb.  sections. 

BEESWAX.— It  finds  buyers  at  2n®23c. 

Sep.  28.    SCHACHT  &  LEMCKE,  122-124  DaViS  St. 

HONEY.— Receipts  are  light  and  the  market  is 
very  quiet.  We  quote  :  White  extracted,  4(qi4Hc.: 
amber,  :iHc.    Comb,  hi^^kic.  for  white. 

BBESVrAX.-lSic<}J2c. 

O.  B.  S.MITH  &  CO.,  423  Front  Street. 

ST,  LOUIS. 

HONEY.— Choice  comb,  11  if.'ftI2^c.:  latter  price 
l9  tor  choice  white  clover.  Strained.  In  barrels, 
3H@4c.  Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  In  No,  1 
packages,  Vi  advance  on  above  prices.  Extracted 
in  barrels. 4H(3.oh..:  la  canBfiCg)7c. 

BBESWAX.— Dull  at  21c.  for  prime. 

Sep.  30.        D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 
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^(luevtisem^uts. 


WANTED,  au  active,  reliable  man  in  evory 
city  and  town  in  the  State  ot  lllitmis  to  wmk: 
upCouiu-ils  of  the  American  Lef-'iMii  n|  H<jnor,  an 
insurance  orKauization  now  bavint,'  iH'.ouu  nieiu- 
bers.  and  we  are  willing  to  pay  liberally  in  cash  for 
services  rendered  in  this  %vork.  It  can  be  per- 
formed at  odd  and  leisure  hours  withont 
interference  with  rcLnikir  business,  and  is  an 
occupation  afl'-rdin;-'  muih  pleasure  to  those 
engaged  in  it.  For  lull  explanation  huw  to  go  to 
work  and  what  to  tin,  address 

THOMAS  O.  NETOIAN, 
925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO.  ILLS. 


UNTESTE  l>  Queens  at  M)  cents.— Address, 
O.  Kleinow,  Opp.  Ft. Wayne  Gate.Detroit.Mich. 

42Alt 


FOR  SALE.— Mammoth  Red  Clover  and 
Alsike  Seed.    Having   just  finished  up 
threshing-,  we  offer  100  Bushels  of  the  above. 
For  prices  address, 
42Alt  J.  B,  MCJKRAV,  ADA,  O. 


THE  CHAPMAN  HONEY-PLANT. 

XN  accordance  with  a  previous  notice  in  bee- 
periodicals.  I  am  now  prepared  to  till  orders  for 
the  seed  of  the  above  plant  at  the  following 
prices  :  H  ounce,  $1  ;  l  oz..  $-2  ;  -J  oz.,  $:i  ;  4  oz..  $5; 
and  X  lt>- f'"^-  One  ounce  contains  from  1.60oto 
l,8iX)  seeds.  On  account  of  extreme  drouth  my 
stock  of  seed  is  limited  an  persons  ordering  will 
be  served  in  rotation.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
in  early  sprinc  and  general  directions  for  cultiva- 
tion will  be  given  on  each  package. 

This  plant  is  not  an  obnoxious  weed,  but  is  as 
easily  eradicated  as  clover.  Having  carefully 
watched  its  habits  of  growth  and  its  honey-pro- 
ducing qualities  for  the  past  six  years  I  believe 
those  who  commence  its  cultivation  in  a  liberal 
way  will  be  better  pleased  than  by  ctimmencing 
with  a  small  quantity  of  seed.  It  has  been  tested 
by  prominpnt  bee-keepers  all  the  way  from  Ver- 
mont to  Nebraska  and  Ontario.  TVc  refer  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  North 
American  Bee-Keepers'  Society  held  at  Detroit  in 
1885.  The  committee  reported  at  the  Indianap- 
olis. Ind..  convention  held  Oct.  12-14.  and  their 
report  will  be  found  in  all  bee-papers  publishing 
the  report  of  that  convention. 

Write  all  orders  plainly  and  give  your  poat- 
offlce  address  in  full. 

H.  CHAPilIAN, 

42Atf       VERSAILLES.  Cattaraugus  Co..  N.  Y. 


HOW  to  WINTER  BEES. 

|^~  See  pages  5-23,  313,  558,  574,  590,  60G, 
621,  and  637,  of  the  Americau  Bee  Journal. 
41Atf 


Honey  For  Sale. 

We  have  a  larg:e  quantity  of  the  best  white 
EXTRACTED  HONEY,  in  200-lb.  Kegs,  tor 
sale,  which  we  will  deliver  on  board  the  ears 
at  8  cents  per  pound.    Orders  solicited. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Vandervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

Bend  for  Samples  <fe  Kedaced  Prlce-l^lat* 

Atl      J.VANDEEVOBT.LaceyviUe,  Pa. 


the: 

AMERICAN  APICULTIRIST 

WIIjI*  l:ie  sent  one  year  and  a  copy  ol' 
the  ^rd  Edition  of  the  Bee-Keepers' 
Handy-Book,  on  receipt  of  $1,50.  The  book 
contains  300  pages  and  100  line  illustrations. 

41Atf  WENHAM,  MASS. 


Yandervort  Foundation  Mill. 

6  luch,  Price,  $20.00. 

It  makes  the  finest  extra  tbin  Foundation  for 
comb  honey.    For  Sale  by 

THOS.  Q.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
823  &  925  West  MadUon  Street,     CHICAQO,  LLL. 


The  NEWJeddon  Hive. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
inventor  by  which  we  shall  make  and  sell  the 
Heddou  Reversible  Hive,  both  at  wholesale 
and  I'etail ;  nailed  and  also  in  the  flat. 


The  en^ayinp  ^ives  a  good  idea  of  the  hive. 
The  brooct-chamber  is  in  two  sections;  also  the 
surplus  arrangement,  which  may  he  interchanged 
or  inverted  at  will.  The  cover.  bottoni-Uuard,  and 
top  and  bottom  of  each  sectional  case  has  one-half 
of  a  regular  bee-space,  so  that  the  surplus  cases 
with  the  sections,  may  be  placed  between  the  two 
brood-chambers, or  the  latter  may  be  transposed 
or  inverted— in  fact,  all  parts  of  this  hive  are 
perfectly  interchanKeabie.  The  brood-frames  will 
ALT.I  be  bored  for  wires. 

A  SAMPLE  HIVE  includes  the  bottom-board 
and  stand  :  a  [flatted  honey-boai^l,  and  cover  ;  two 
t3-nich  brood-chambers,  each  containing 8  frames  ; 
two  surplus  arrangements,  each  containing  lis  one- 
puund  sections,  one  with  wide  frames  and  separa- 
tors, and  the  other  witlntnt  separators.  This  latter 
chamber  can  b?  interchanged  with  the  other 
stories,  but  cannot  be  reversed.  It  is  NAiLEn  AND 
PAINTED,  and  ready  for  immediate  use.  Price, 
M.Od,  complete. 

It  Is  absolutely  esseutial  to  order  one 
nailed  hire  as  a  pattern  for  putting;  those 
fn  the  flat  together  correctly. 

HIVES  READY  TO  NAIL.— In  fillingorders  for 
these  hives,  in  the  fiat,  we  make  6  difTerent  com- 
binations, so  that  our  customers  may  make  a 
selection  from  the  sample  nailed  hive,  without 
waiting  for  us  to  quote  prices,  and  the  different 
kinds  will  be  known  by  the  following  numbers  : 

Bfo.  1  consists  of  the  stand,  bottom-board, 
cover,  two  6-inch  brood-chambers,  16  frames,  and 
the  slatted  honey-board.    Price,  it^l.SS  each. 

No.  S  is  the  same  as  No.  1,  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containing  28  sections  without 
separators- interchangeable,  but  not  reversible.- 
Price,  «3.00  each. 

No.  3  is  the  same  as  No.  2.  with  two  surplus  sto- 
ries as  therein  described.    Price,  $3. SO  each. 

No.  4  is  the  same  as  No.  l,  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containing  28  sections  in  wide 
frames  with  separators,  which  can  be  reversed, 
inverted,  and  interchanged,  the  same  as  the  brood- 
cnambers.    Price,  S3*30  each. 

No.  »  is  the  same  as  No.  4,  with  Pivo  surplus 
arrangements  as  therein  described.  Price,  iSS.OO. 

No.  6  contains  all  the  parts  as  described  in  the 
sample  nailed  hive.    Price,  Si^.TS  each. 

Those  desiring  the  hives  ivithout  the  stand, honey- 
board  or  secti(ms,  may  make  the  following  deduc- 
tions from  the  above  prices  :  Stand,  14  cents ; 
honey-board,  8  cents  ;  and  the  28  or  56  sections,  aa 
the  case  may  be.  at  HS  cent  each,  respectively^ 

We  will  also  make  the  following  deductions  on 
quantities  ordered  all  at  one  time  :  For  in  or  more 
hives,  r>  per  cent,  discount  ;  for  25  or  more  hives 
7  1-2  per  cent. ;  for  50  or  more,  10  per  cent. 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madi60U-St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FLAT  ■  I50TT0M 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

t_^jj_^  high  slde-wal  la.  4  to  16  square  feet  tc 
H^^^^^?  the  pound.  Circular  and  samples  free 
fls'S~&~55||  j^  yj^  DEOSEN  &  SONS, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
apioat  Brook,  Mont,  ca, ;{.  E. 


THE  WESTERN  WORLD 

GUIDE  and  HANO-BOGK 

OF   USEFUL    INFORMATION. 

For   HOIflE:    SEEKERS    or  Xoiirlnts, 

CapitaliKtH  or  liU borers.     A  vast 

amount  ol'  inl'orinatioii   not 

to  be..,oiind  elseAvliere 

at  any  price. 


A  cloth-bound  book,  4x7  inches,  288  pages 

Price,  50  Cents. 


The  following  U  only  a.  part  of  the  Contents  : 

Colored  Maps  of  all  the  States  and  Terrltoriea, 
including  Alaska  and  Distinct  of  Columbia. 

I>iaKram8  showing  area,  population,  products. 
Government.  State,  School  and  Indian  Lands  of 
the  several  States. 

Blatorlea  of  each  of  [the  States  from  the 
Earliest  Times. 

How  to  Acquire  I<ands  of  any  kind  belong- 
ing to  the  Government  by  any  forms  of  entry 
who  may  acquire  them,  and  the  different  laws,: 
applicable  to  the  different  sections. 

Postal.  Pension  and  Patent  I.aivs  of  the 
United  States. 

Coats-of-Arms  of  the  States  and  Views  of 
Celebrated  Places,  and  of  life  in  different  regions. 

Bales  for  measuring  Lumber,  Logs,  Grain. 
Liquids.  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures  of  all 
kinds.  Interest  Rules  and  Tables,  Lumber  Tables. 

Systems  of  Land  Measures  In  varloas 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Contains  also  a  Million  Useful  Facts. 

The  Weekly  Bee  Journal,  for  one  year, 

and  the  Guide,  postpaid,  for  $1.30. 

THOS,  a.  NEITMAN  &  SON, 

92.3  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Dadant'sFoiiudation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,  MANITAI.  OF  THE  APIAKX. 

IS.OOO  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14:th  Thoasand  tlnst  Oat! 

10th  Thousand  Sold  in  Juat  Four  Months ! 

5,000  Sold  Since  May,  1983. 

More  than  50  pa«eB,  and  more  than  50  fine  lHus- 
tratione  were  added  in  the  nth  edition.  The  whole 
work  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-keepins.  It  is  certainly 
the  fullest  and  most  scientiflc  work  treating  of 
bees  in  the  World.  Price,  by  mail,  SI. 35.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J,  COOK.,  Author  and  Publisher, 
lAly  Agricultural  College,  Mich. 


BEESWAX. 

We  pay  SOc.  per  lb.,  dellrered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mistakes,  tne  shipper's  name 
should  always  be  on  each  package. 

THOS.  G.  aiEWMAW  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Uadanl'sFonndationFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 

THE  HOBSfi 

By  B.  J.  KENDAII,  M.  D. 

A  TR£AXIS£  Rlvinic  an  Index  of  diseases, 
and  the  symptoms  ;  cause  and  treatment  of  each,  a 
table  Rivinp  all  the  principal  drugs  used  for  the 
horse,  with  the  ordinary  dose,  effects  and  antidote 
when  a  poison  ;  a  table  with  an  engraving  of  the 
horse's  teeth  at  different  ages,  with  rules  for  telling 
the  age  of  the  horse  ;  a  valuable  collection  of  re- 
cipes, and  much  valuable  Information, 

Price  85  cents— in  Englleh  or  German, 

THOS.  G.  NEW^ITIAN  A;  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  ti.t. 
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Bingham  &  Hetherington  Uncapping  Knife. 


Patented  May  20, 1879. 

BINGHAM  SinOKERS  and  KIVITES 
have  Revolutionized  the  Smoker  and 
Knife  Trade,  and  have  made  bee-keeping  a 
pleasure  and  a  success.  They  are  the  only 
lasting  and  satlslactory  Snokers  and 
Knives  now  used  by  experienced  bee-keepers 
in  Europe,  Australia,  Cuba,  and  America. 
They  are  covered  by  patents,  and  while  they 
are  always  the  best  tnat  can  be  made,  they 
are  aJso  the  lowest  priced. 

Prices,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

Doctor  smoker  (wide  shield), .3!4  inch. .$3 00 
Conqueror  smoker(wide  shield)  3       '*    ..175 

Large  smoker  (wide  shield) 3^    **     ..    160 

Extra  smoker  (wide  shield) 2       "    ..125 

Plain  smoker 2       "     ..100 

Little  Wonder  smoker 15£    "    ..      65 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Honey  Knife, 
2  inch 116 

TO  SELL  AGAIN,  apply  for  dozen  or  half- 
dozen  rates.    Address, 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 

ISAtf  ABKONIA.  MICH. 


Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 


GLASS  PAILS 

FOR  HONEY. 


THESE  Palls  are  made 
of  the  best  quality  of 
clear  flint  Hiass.  with  a  bail 
und  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
Wlien  tilled  with  honey,  the 
attractive  appearance  of 
these  pallB  cannot  be  equal- 
ed by  any  other  style  of 
package.  They  can  be  used 
tor  household  purposes  by 
consumers,  after  the  honey 
is  removed,  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-fllled  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 


To  hold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen, 
"       2  pounds        "  " 

"         3 


S1.60 

s.eo 


THOmAS  G,  IVEWTWAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Price,  by  Express,  50  cts. ;  by  mail,  65  cts. ;  12  in 
the  flat,  and  one  nailed  (13  in  all),  $3.50  ;  50,  in  the 
flat,  $12/X).    Address. 

THOS.  G.  NEArmCAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


MANUFACTORY 

FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others 
with 

Hives,  Sections,  Shlpplng-Cratcs, 
Supers,  en-., 

of  all  kinds.  1  make  aspeclalty  of  LANGSTROTH 
AND  MODEST  HIVES.  Correspondence  with 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address, 

GEORGE  TAVI.OJR, 

DUNDEE.  Kane  Co.,  ILIjB. 


llAtl 


Dadant's  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retell.  See  Advertlaement  In  another  column 


Established  1855.      Published  Weekly. 

64  columns  weekly,  3228  cohimns  a  year. 
Good,  practical  information  for  the  farmer 
and  family.  Equalled  by  few,  excelled  by 
none.  Is  practical,  and  no  faimer  who 
has  read  it  will  run  his  farm  without  it.  Ev- 
ery member  of  his  family  will  find  some- 
thing to  interest  and  instruct  them.  Any  one 
interested  in  agricultural  topics  will  find  it 
of  value  to  him.  The  owner  of  a  garden  will 
be  paid  many  times  the  subscription  by  read- 
ing it  from  week  to  week.  Its  subscribers 
say  it's  the  Best  Agricultural  Paper 
in  the  World ;  they  ought  to  know. 
Price,  $2  per  year,  and  worth  it.  Our  Pre- 
mium High-  4rm  Sewing  Machine  and   the 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smoker, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HOSEY-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CBAS.  F.  MTTTH  <fe  SON, 

Freeman  4  Central  Ave.,       -       CINCINNATI,  O. 
P.S.— Send  100.  for  Practical  Uintsto  Bee-Keepers 


RIBBON  BADGES. 

We  have  some  ELEGANT 
RIBBON  BADGES,  having 
a  rosette  and  gold  Bee,  for 
bee-keepers'  use  at  Fairs, 
Conventions,  etc.  Price 
50 "cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

THOS.  G.  KEW3IA\  A:  SON., 

923  &  935  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Practicai.  Farmer  one  year,  $22.  The 
Sewing  Machine  la  the  latest  style,  all  im- 
provements, full  set  of  attachments,  guaran- 
teed to  give  satisfaction.  Sent  on  30  days' 
trial  and  if  not  satisfactory  money  refunded 
on  return  of  Machine  to  us.  Purchasers  pa.' 
freight. 

Offfir  No  I  Any  person  sending  $1  and 
mentioning  this  paper  will 
receive  the  Practical  Farmer  for  1887  and 
remiining  numbers  of  18S6/'/'ee. 
(MTaV  Nn  0  Any  person  east  of  the 
Uliea  WU.  £.  Mississippi  sending  US$22, 
mentioning  tliis  paper,  will  receive  the 
Practical  Farmer  for  1887  (remainder  of 
1886  free)  and  tlie  Sewing  Machine /retjfftf 
paid.  If  west  of  the  Mississippi,  $21  will 
get  the  paper  and  machine,  purciiaser  pay- 
ing freight. 

JiSj'Tkeproo/ of  llirT puMing  is  in  the  ealing.     Try  il. 
Address  TOK  FARMER    CO  .    Pnbll»her», 
I4S0  Cht'Ktiiut  SI.,   Plilladelpliia,  Pa, 


Dadant's  FoundationFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


Bee-Hive  and  Section  Factory 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

GREAT   REDUCTION  ! 

UNTIli  Jiiuinu-v    1st,  we    will    sell    at    a 
discount.    Write  for  Reduced  Prices. 
G.  B.  I.EWIS  A:  CO., 

,37Atf  WATERTOWN,  WIS. 


Dadant'sFoundationFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  AdTertlsement  In  another  column. 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 


M.nn.     Oct.  27, 18811.    1(0,43. 


■^«?^"?^^^ 


The  CoDTeutloD  Report.— This  week 
we  give  up  the  entire  space  of  the  Bee 
Journal  to  the  report  of  the  convention  at 
Indianapolis,  believing:  it  to  be  the  most 
acceptable  news  to  offer  our  readers.  We 
will  give  a  double  dose  of  Queries  next  week 
in  order  to  catch  up. 


Ulr.  D.  W.  Fletcher,  known  to  many  as 
a  correspondent  for  the  Bee  Journal,  died 
at  Lansingville,  N.  T.,  on  Sept.  6,  1886.  He 
was  between  39  and  40  years  of  age.  For 
sometime  his  health  has  been  failing,  but 
last  June  he  fell  from  a  wagon  which  caused 
Internal  injuries,  and  at  last  proved  fatal. 
At  an  early  age  he  became  interested  in 
Natural  History,  and  the  result  was  that  he 
kept  bees,  and  studied  the  art  so  as  to  excel. 
His  honey  in  New  York  brouffht  the  highest 
price,  especially  for  the  holiday  trade.  He 
had  a  large  correspondence  with  apiarists 
all  over  the  country,  whose  likenesses 
decorated  his  room,  and  he  regarded  them 
as  personal  friends.  He  was  fond  of  music, 
and  played  several  instruments. 


Mr.  H.  H.  Flick,  of  Lavansville,  Pa., 
well-known  to  our  readers  for  the  past  2.5 
years  as  an  able  apiarist,  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  State  Senate  in  the  36th  Sena- 
torial District  of  Pennsylvania. 


Another  Bee-master  Gone.— We  re- 
gret to  announce  that  Mr.  James  Anderson, 
of  Dairy,  Scotland,  died  on  Sept.  23,  1886. 
Mr.  Anderson  was  one  of  the  most  advanced 
bee-keepers  of  Scotland,  and  in  1882  he 
visited  America,  remaining  here  about  a 
year,  visiting  some  of  our  best  apiarists, 
and  studying  our  system  of  keeping  bees. 
He  twice  visited  the  office  of  the  Bee 
Journal,  and  was  designated  by  some  as 
the  "  Bee-King  from  Scotland."  We  first 
met  him  at  the  "  Perth  Bee  and  Honey 
Show  "  in  Scotland  in  1879,  and  enjoyed  his 
company  with  other  noted  Scotch  apiarists. 
He  died  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  after 
three  weeks  of  illness. 


Honey   Uited  in  mauufaclures.— The 

possibilities  in  the  line  of  honey  consump- 
ton  are  enormous.  It  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  many  manufactures,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Todd,  of  Philadelphia,  is  making  a 
point  in  that  line,  which  we  are  glad  to  see. 
Here  is  his  own  words  iin  a  letter  just 
received :  ^ 

While  you  were  at  the  convention,  Mr. 
Newman.  I  was  busy  at  the  Burlington 
County  Fair  (New  Jersey),  where  I  made  a 
display  of  honey,  bees,  apiarian  tools,  and 
honey  manufactures.  I  brought  strongly 
before  the  notice  of  the  managers  the  neces- 
sity to  encourage  the  use  of  honey  in  manu- 
factures, such  as  preserving  fruits,  candies, 
cakes,  curing  hams,  vinegar,  etc.  The 
result  was,  that  the  judges  awarded  me  a 
special  medal  for  honey  and  honty  manu- 
factures. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware  this  is  the  first  public 
recognition  of  the  successful  employment 
of  honey  In  various  industries. 

When  I  tell  you  that  the  cash  returns  for 
goods  made  with  honey  sold  in  the  past  three 
months  by  me.  amount  up  Into  the  t/iotJsa7!ds 
of  dollars,  perhaps  some  of  the  folks  that 
see  no  other  outlet  for  honey  but  to  eat  with 
buckwheat  cakes,  will  think  differently. 

If  we  but  mention  some  of  the  uses  for 
honey,  we  fancy  that  many  will  be  surprised 
at  the  potslbilitUs  in  extending  honey  con- 
sumption. It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cakes,  pastry,  mead,  metheglin,  soda  water, 
confectionery,  jellies,  jams,  liquorice,  table 
syrups,  egg  foam,  vinegar,  wines,  liquors, 
preserving  fruit  of  all  kinds  in  the  natural 
state,  medical  syrups,  and  medical  prepara- 
tions of  various  kinds,  ointments,  salves, 
and  in  making  tobacco,  ale,  beer,  and 
printers'  rollers  :  also  in  curing  hams  and 
meats  of  all  kinds,  besides  being  eaten  for 
the  cure  of  asthma,  consumption,  etc.,  and 
for  food  and  medicine. 

Mr.  Todd  is  entitled  to  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  his  endeavors  to  interest^manufacturers 
in  the  consumption  of  honey.GLet  the  good 
work  go  on  I  Let  us  labor  to  create  a 
dejiand  for  itin  every  possible  way. 


Exi>crlmcntfs.— Mr.  J.  W.  Tefft.r  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  in  the  A'eu'S,  gives  the  following 
particulars  concerning  some  experiments 
made  during  the  past  season  : 

He  selected  one  colony  in  the  spring  to 
experiment  with,  and  naturally  gave  it  the 
most  attention  ;  it  contained  eight  10x15 
frames.  During  the  summer  he  has  taken 
26  frames  of  brood  and  honey  from  this 
colony,  and  formed  5  colonies  of  9  frames 
each,  besides  taking  106  finished  one-pound 
sections,  and  30  pounds  of  honey,  in  frames. 
The  6  will  go  into  winter  quarters  with  9 
frames  each,  averaging  45  pounds  of  honey 
to  the  colony.  The  queen  was  given  a  frame 
of  last  year's  comb,  selected  for  its  perfec- 
tion. At  6  a.m.  and  at  2  p.m.  of  the  same 
day,  upon  examination,  was  found  she  had 
deposited  an  egg  in  every  cell  on  both  sides, 
and  allowing  24  cells  to  the  square  inch,  she 
laid  the  remarkable  number  of  7,200  eggs. 
With  another  queen  he  has  done  equally  as 
well,  excepting  the  honey  record. 


Paste  for  Labels  on  Pails,  Jars,etc, — 

A  correspondent  asks  for  a  good  recipe  for 
paste  to  hold  honey-labels  on  tin  or  earthen- 
ware. Here  is  one  :  "  Mix  thin  flour  paste 
in  the  usual  way.  When  nearly  cooked,  add 
about  one-eighth  as  much  of  cheap  Porto 
Rico  molasses,  and  cook  for  ten  minutes 
longer,  stirring  continually  to  prevent  burn- 
ing. If  too  thick  to  work  well,  it  may  be 
diluted  with  warm  water,  thoroughly  mixed 
before  using." 


Premium  Wortli   Having.— The  New 

York  TForW  and  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal (both  weekly)  will  lie  sent  for  one  year 
to  any  address  in  North  America  for  $1.90. 
And  in  addition  PRESENT  to  every  such 
CLUB  suiLSCRiBER  a  "  History  of  the  United 
States,"  containing  .'(20  pages  and  22  en- 
gravings, bound  in  leather  and  gilt. 

This  "History"  will  be  sent  free  by 
express  at  the  subscriber's  expense  ;  or  will 
be  mailed  for  10  cents  extra  to  any  place  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada. 

It  is  arranged  chronologically  by  years, 
from  1492  to  1885.  Every  event  is  narrated 
in  the  order  of  its  date.  These  are  not 
confined,  as  in  other  works,  to  political 
matters,  but  embrace  every  branch  of 
human  action.  It  describes  under  its  proper 
date  all  important  patents  ;  all  discoveries 
in  science  and  the  useful  arts  ;  fires,  floods, 
hail-storms,  tornadoes,  cyclones,  epidemics  ; 
accidents  and  disasters  on  sea  and  land  ; 
labor  troubles,  strikes  and  lockouts,  and 
hundreds  of  other  matters  never  mentioned 
by  historians.  Besides  being  a  history  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  it  is  a  condensed  news- 
paper file  for  four  hundred  years. 

This  premium  is  worth  the  whole  of  the 
money  sent  for  both  periodicals,  and  will 
induce  thousands  to  subscribe,  and  thus  get 
two  unrivalled  weeklies  for  absolutely 
nothing.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  up 
CLUBS  I  The  papers  and  book  can  be  all 
sent  to  one  address,  or  all  to  different 
addresses. 

This  offer  is  good  for  40  days  only,  and 
hence  no  time  should  be  lost !  Send  at  once. 
$2  will  pay  for  the  book  and  both  weeklies 
for  one  year— subscriptions  to  begin  at  any 
time. 


Detecting  Glucose.- S.  Waters  &  Son, 
of  McGregor,  Iowa,  asks  this  question : 
"  By  what  test  can  we  detect  the  adultera- 
tion of  honey  with  glucose  ?"  Here  is  a  test 
which  we  published  over  a  year  ago  : 

A  cheap  and  easy  way  to  test  the  presence 
of  the  poorer  grades  of  glucose  in  honey  is 
to  put  some  of  it  into  a  cup  of  tea  made 
strong.  If  it  is  heavily  adulterated  with  the 
poisonous  compound  found  in  glucose,  it 
will  turn  black  almost  like  ink.  Another 
test  is  to  pour  alcohol  and  this  poisonous 
compound  together.  Pure  honey  and  pure 
alcohol  will  unite,  but  pure  alcohol  and  this 
poisonous  compound  will  separate  like  oil 
and  water. 

As  honey  is  so  cheap  it  will  not  pay  to 
adulterate  it  now,  and  hence  there  will  be 
nothing  offered  for  sale  but  pure  honey,  so 
long  as  there  is  no  lucrative  temptation. 
They  also  ask  if  honey  put  up  in  well-corked 
bottles  will  candy.  Of  course  it  will.  In 
time,  it  will  even  candy  in  the  comb. 


The  American  Agriculturist  of  New  York 
($1.50  a  year)  issues  another  in  the  series  of 
engravings  illustrating  the  "  Homes  of  our 
Farmer  Presidents,"  16x18  inches  in  size, 
and  presented  to  all  subscribers  for  1887. 
All  new  names  for  1887,  which  are  imme- 
diately received  are  entitled  to  all  of  the 
engravings  for  next  year  and  those  issued 
this  year.also  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
the  balance  of  this  year.  We  will  club  the 
Ameriean  Agriculturist  with  the  American 
Bee  Journal  for  $2  per  year.  Every  per- 
son who  immediately  subscribes  to  receive 
the  engravings  free  for  next  year  and  this 
year  also. 
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Nortli  American  Bee-Keeiiers'  Society. 


SECOND  DAY.— Wednesday. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order 
at  10  a.m..  President  Cutting  in  the 
chair.  The  meeting  was  then  ad- 
journed, and  Dr.  Miller,  President  of 
the  Northwestern  Bee-Keepers'  So- 
ciety, then  called  «/iat  society  to  order. 
It  was  voted  that  the  roll  call  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  the  secretary  be 
instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the 
re-election  of  the  present  officers, 
which  was  done.  The  society  then 
adjourned  to  meet  in  the  fall  (exact 
date  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee)  of  1887, in  Chicago, 
Ills. 

The  President  of  the  Indiana  State 
Society  then  called  that  society  to 
order,  and  officers  were  elected  as 
follows  :  President,  Frank  L.  Dough- 
erty, Indianapolis,  Ind.  ;  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Cassandra  Robbins,Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Stout.  The 
time  of  meeting  is  to  be  decided  in 
the  future.  The  society  then  ad- 
journed, and  President  Cutting  then 
called  to  order  the  North  American 
Society,  and  an  essay  was  read  by 
Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant,  entitled, 

RENDERING  OF  COMBS  INTO  WAX. 

The  rendering  of  comb  into  bees- 
wax can  be  effected  by  artificial  heat, 
or  by  the  sun's  rays.  The  heating  on 
stoves  or  by  steam  is  the  most  usual 
way,  but  many  inexperienced  persons 
spoil  their  wax  either  by  melting  it 
without  water,  or  by  overboiling,  or 
by  using  dirty  iron  kettles.  When 
comb  is  melted  over  a  stove,  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  an  ap- 
paratus expressly  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. Any  ordinary  boiler  will  an- 
swer. A  great  deal  of  water  should 
be  used,  and  a  moderate  heat  applied. 
When  the  wax  is  thoroughly  melted, 
it  can  be  dipped  off  the  top,  by  using 
a  piece  of  wire-cloth  shaped  like  a 
dipper,  hung  in  the  kettle,  to  prevent 
the  coarsest  impurities  from  being 
dipped  out.  We  have  never  seen  any 
•old  combs,  no  matter  how  old,  that 
did  not  make  nice  yellow  wax  when 
treated  in  this  manner,  or  by  the  use 
of  a  wax-extractor.  As  a  matter  of 
course  a  good  wax-extractor,  if  prop- 
erly used,  will  give  cleaner  wax  at  the 
first  melting. 

If  steam  is  used  to  melt  comb,  it 
should  not  be  turned  directly  on  the 
comb,  but  into  the  water  below  it, 
the  steam  often  damaging  the  wax, 
and  making  it  grainy  and  green  look- 
ing. This  same  unpleasant  result  is 
sometimes  attained  by  overboiling. 

If  some  wax  remains  in  the  dregs, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  throw  away  these 
residues.  We  have  never  yet  seen 
any  process  that  separated  them  so 
completely  that  they  could  be  called 
worthless.  Wax-bleachers  usually 
press  the  wax  out  of  them  in  a  small 
press  while  hot.  But  a  cheaper  way, 
on  a  small  scale,  is  to  preserve  them, 
or  rather  the  best  of  them  in  a  box, 
exposed  to  the  weather,  until  more 
comb  has  to  be  melted,  when  they 
can  be  melted  again  with  it.  The  ex- 
posure to  the  weather  dissolves  the 


foreign  substances,  but  not  the  wax, 
whicn,  to  all  appearances,  is  in- 
destructible. 

Cappings  of  honey  are  melted  in  the 
same  manner  as  old  combs.  It  is  well, 
however,  to  work  them,  first,  in  warm 
water  to  separate  the  honey  that  is 
left..  This  sweetened  water  can  be 
used  to  advantage  in  cider  or  wine 
making,  and  for  vinegar.  Honey- 
vinegar  is  the  very  best  that  is  made. 

We  have  many  times  heard  it  said 
that  it  did  not  pay  to  melt  old  combs, 
but  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  not  advis- 
able to  melt  them  with  nice  new 
comb,  but  any  apiarist  who  will  try 
rational  methods,  can  find  a  profit  in 
melting  the  very  oldest  and  dirtiest 
combs  that  can  be  found. 

The  heat  of  the  sun,  in  rendering 
comb,  makes  the  finest  beeswax,  as  it 
not  only  melts  it,  but  partly  bleaches 
it,  and  we  have  to  thank  our  Italian 
brothers  for  the  first  idea  of  this,  as 
well  as  for  the  invention  of  the  ex- 
tractor. Thus  far,  however,  little  use 
has  been  made  of  this  discovery,  but 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
solar  extractors  will  be  as  plentifully 
found  as  steam  or  stove  extractors. 
This  method  will  have  the  advantage 
of  giving  clean  wax  at  the  first  melt- 
ing, without  any  danger  of  spoiling  it. 

After  the  reading  of  Mr.  Dadant's 
essay,  the  subject  of  which  it  treated 
was  discussed  as  follows  : 

O.  O.  Poppleton  said  :  The  solar 
wax-extractor  is  my  "  baby."  About 
ten  years  ago  I  was  experimenting  in 
wintering  bees  under  glass,  and  the 
heat  melted  some  wax  ;  from  this  hint 
I  rpade  the  solar  wax-extractor.  The 
melted  wax  running  from  a  solar  wax- 
extractor  ought  not  to  stand  in  the 
shade,  but  in  the  sun  where  it  will 
remain  melted  for  hours,  and  allow 
the  impurities  to  settle,  when  the 
melted  wax  may  be  dipped  off  the  top 
with  a  flat  dipper.  The  heat  from  the 
sun  will  not  injure  the  wax,  but  it 
gives  the  honey  that  settles  at  the 
bottom  a  taste  or  flavor  of  pollen. 
Solar  wax-extractors  ought  not  to  be 
too  large,  they  should  be  small  enough 
so  that  all  the  combs  or  cappings  put 
into  them  will  be  rendered  in  one  day. 
It  is  the  best  kind  of  wax-extractor. 
I  once  had  500  old  drone-combs,  each 
of  which  were  about  a  foot  square ; 
in  rendering  them  I  secured  about 
one  pound  of  wax  to  five  combs. 

C.  P.  Dadant— We  allow  our  cap- 
pings to  drain  a  longtime,  sometimes 
three  or  four  weeks,  the  upper  half  of 
them  is  taken  off,  and  the  lower  half 
of  two  "batches"  is  then  put  together. 

A.  I.  Root— Those  who  have  small 
lots  of  wax  to  render  can  place  the 
cappings  in  a  seive,  when  the  honey 
can  drain  out  into  a  dish-pan  into 
which  the  seive  is  placed.  After  the 
honey  has  drained  out,  the  pan  and 
all  can  be  placed  in  an  oven  and  the 
wax  melted. 

Dr.  Miller— I  have  an  old  dripping- 
pan  with  one  corner  broken  out.  This 
can  be  used  as  a  solar  wax-extractor, 
and  when  the  weather  becomes  too 
cool  for  this,  the  pan  can  be  placed 
in  an  oven  and  the  wax  allowed  to 
run  out  through  the  opening  in  the 
pan,  into  a  dish. 


SErARATOES. 

Mr.  N.  N.  Betsinger  then  gave  an 
interesting  talk  about  separators.  He 
said  in  substance  :  I  do  not  know  to 
a  certainty  who  first  used  section 
honey-boxes,  but  they  were  first  used 
without  separators.  This  manner  of 
using  them  was  unsatisfactory  to  me, 
and  I  began  to  devise  something  that 
would  prevent  the  "  bulge."  The  first 
substance  used  was  glass,  but  many 
sheets  broke,  and  many  brace-combs 
were  attached  to  the  glass.  I  next 
used  wood,  and  surprising  as  it  may 
seem,  the  smoother  the  wood  the 
greater  the  number  of  brace-combs 
attached.  I  next  tried  what  is  uow 
used  for  separators  all  over  the  world, 
viz :  tin.  The  only  objection  to  tin 
is  that  brace-combs  are  attached ;  but 
the  use  of  comb  foundation  largely 
decreased  this  trouble.  In  using  half- 
pound  sections  I  again  dispensed  with 
separators,  and  believe  that  my  crop 
was  thereby  increased  25  per  cent., 
but  it  was  so  badly  bulged  as  to 
greatly  delay  its  sale.  I  am  now 
using  a  separator  that  is  perfect,  I 
have  used  it  four  years,  and  I  do  not 
think  anything  better  will  be  dis- 
covered. It  is  wire-cloth,  with  a  mesh 
of  }4  inch.  The  cloth  is  dipped  in 
melted  metal,  which  fixes  the  wires. 
It  is  patented.  I  am  aware  that  per- 
forated separators  have  been  used, 
and  there  are  objections  to  this  style. 
They  are  expensive,  and  the  perfora- 
tions will  show,  by  the  way  of  length- 
ened cappings  upon  the  surface  of  the 
comb. 

T.  H.  Kloer- Will  not  the  bees 
place  propolis  in  the  meshes  where 
they  come  in  contact  with  the 
sections  V 

Mr.  Betsinger— I  should  think  they 
would,  but  they  never  have  with  me. 

It  was  afterwards  learned  that  in 
the  case  in  which  Mr.  Betsinger  used 
the  wire  separators,  the  sections  did 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  separa- 
tors ;  the  space  between  the  separa- 
tors being  so  great  that  there  was 
room  for  not  only  the  section,  but  for 
a  bee-space  on  each  side  of  it,  between 
it  and  the  separators. 

The  following  essay  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
King  was  then  read,  on 

FOUL  BROOD. 

This  much  hackneyed  subject  has 
appeared  on  the  programmes  of  every 
bee-keepers'  convention,  county,  State 
or  National— so  far  as  my  information 
extends — for  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  or  since  the  first  organization 
of  bee-keepers  on  this  continent.  Like 
all  unsolved,  yet  important  problems 
in  apiculture,  it  will  not  "  down " 
until  the  whole  round  of  experiment- 
ing has  been  completed,  and  not  even 
then,  unless  the  necessary  means  for 
its  cure  have  been  discovered  and 
successfully  applied.  To  this  noble 
element,  in  the  mental  "  make  up," 
characteristic  of  Americans,  we  owe 
the  grand  triumphs  in  science,  art, 
and  invention,  which,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, places  the  United  States  far  in 
the  "  lead "  of  all  nations  on  the 
globe.  Were  it  not  for  this  untiring 
disposition  on  the  part  of  our  api- 
arists, to  seek  out  and  corret  the  evils 
which  have  beset  our  chosen  pursuit, 
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and  to  render  available  all  discoveries 
and  appliances,  both  scientific  and 
mechanical,  beekeeping  would  to- 
day be  where  our  fathers  left  it  thirty 
years  ago. 

In  this  headlong  rush  of  improve- 
ment, as  might  be  expected,  mistakes 
are  often  made,  good  things  are  con- 
demned, and  bad  ones  showed  into 
prominence  ;  yet  through  the  agency 
of  a  few  patient  and  careful  investi- 
gators, assisted  by  the  great  corrector 
— time— the  truth  finally  emerges 
from  the  confused  mass  of  clashing 
opinions  all  the  brighter  for  having 
passed  the  fiery  ordeal. 

The  subject  under  consideration 
forms  no  exception  to  this  general 
method  of  treatment,  but  rather 
stands  as  its  chief  representative. 
Scores  of  theories  have  from  time  to 
time  been  propounded,  all  confirmed 
by  some  and  exploded  by  others,  and 
still  our  "  little  pets  "  continue  to  be 
starved,  boiled  and  burned. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to 
suggest  that  probably  the  true  theory 
and  radical,  cure  of  foul  brood  has 
already  been  discovered  and  con- 
firmed, but  either  through  prejudice 
or  faulty  experiment,  a  suspicion  of 
"  humbug"  has  been  cast  upon  it,  and 
so,  many  suffering  apiarists  have 
failed  to  avail  themselves  of  its  kindly 
aid.  I  refer  to  what  is  known  as  the 
"  phenol  cure "  advanced  by  Mr. 
Cheshire,  of  England,  the  details  of 
whose  extensive  experiments  are 
familiar  to  most  apiarists.  I  will  not 
detain  you  by  attempting  to  enlighten 
you  as  to  what  foul  brood  is,  its  ap- 
pearance and  indescribable  yet  never- 
to-be-mistaken  odor,  etc.,  but  I  will 
recite  my  owa  personal  experience 
and  final  complete  triumph  over  it, 
leaving  others  to  judge  the  value  of 
the  method  employed. 

In  October,  1885,  I  took  charge  of 
an  apiary  in  Cuba,  numbering  nearly 
400  colonies  in  two-story  hives,  sit 
uated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  and 
completely  protected  by  wide,  high 
sheds  from  sun  and  vain.  The  utmost 
cleanliness  and  good  order  prevailed 
in  all  its  appointments.  The  high 
and  dry  country  and  delicious  climate 
left  nothing  in  outward  appearance 
to  suggest  disease,  and  vet  I  found 
nearly  100  colonies  afflicted  with  foul 
brood,  fifty  of  which  were  very  bad 
indeed.  The  then  superintendent 
had  for  some  time  been  boiling  hives 
and  frames,  burning  combs  and  starv- 
ing the  bees,  but  had  about  given  up 
in  despair,  saying  that  he  believed 
the  disease  would  continue  to  increase 
until  the  whole  apiary  would  be 
utterly  destroyed.  I  suggested  that 
now  would  be  a  fitting  opportunity  of 
testing  the  phenol  cure,  but  I  was 
assured  that  this  cure  had  been  thor- 
oughly tested  and  found  wanting ; 
that  its  originator  was  either  a  hum- 
bug, or  that  his  bees  had  had  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  foul  brood. 

That  phenol  had  been  used  with  a 
lavish  hand  was  attested  by  numer- 
ous empty  bottles  bearing  that  label, 
and  by  others  of  larger  size  contain- 
ing the  liquid  mixed  ready  for  use, 
but  that  Mr.  Cheshire  was  a  humbug 
I  could  not  tolerate  for  a  moment, 
and  the  idea  of  two  distinct  kinds  of 


real  foul  brood  was  certainly  very 
doubtful.  However,  I  determined  on 
entering  on  uiy  duties  as  "  new  super- 
intendent." to  give  the  formula  of 
Mr.  Cheshire  a  full  and  fair  trial,  and 
if  successtul  to  wait  a  sufficient  time 
for  the  disease  to  reappear,  if  it 
would,  before  giving  my  experience 
to  the  bee-keeping  public.  I  procured 
several  bottles  of  pure  phenol  crystals, 
dissolved  them  by  placing  the  bottle 
in  hot  water,  and  put  one  small  meas- 
ure full  of  the  liquid  into  a  tin  pail, 
then  with  the  same  measure  1  added 
499  parts  of  a  mixture  composed  of  3^ 
pure  honey  and  %  water,  and  made  a 
plain  mark  on  the  inside  of  the  pail 
as  high  up  from  the  bottom  as  the 
liquid  came,  and  so  had  a  correct 
measure  by  which  1  could  make  feed 
rapidly. 

When  heated  to  150°,  Fahr.,  the 
bees  would  eat  it  with  avidity.  I 
placed  well  filled  combs  of  this  feed 
in  open  hives  in  all  the  infected 
places,  and  besides  visited  the  bad 
cases  regularly  every  three  days, 
taking  out  the  combs  one  by  one  and 
thoroughly  sprinkling  them  with  the 
liquid.  In  two  or  three  weeks  I  could 
perceive  a  marked  improvement,  and 
in  three  months  the  disease  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared, except  in 
three  or  four  mild  cases,  purposely 
left  to  see  if  they  would  get  well  with- 
out treatment.  As  they  did  not  they 
were  then  taken  in  hand  and  cured 

Nearly  a  year  has  now  passed,  and 
from  frequent  and  very  recent  advices 
direct  from  the  apiary,  I  learn  that  it 
has  not  reappeai  ed,  but  that  the  bees 
are  in  fine  condition,  and  give  promise 
of  great  results  when  the  season  tor 
surplus  again  arrives.  In  the  experi- 
ments made  with  phenol,  before  the 
one  I  have  recited,  the  solution  was 
entirely  too  strovg,  as  it  turned  the 
combs  red  ;  it  was  used  too  sparingly, 
and  lastly  it  was  not  half  sweet 
enough,  nor  warm  enough,  and  the 
bees  would  hardly  eat  it  at  all. 

Foul  brood  is  not  "  indigenous"  in 
Cuba,  there  not  being  a  case  on  re- 
cord in  all  the  native  apiaries ;  then 
how  could  it  occur  in  this  particular 
apiary  i*  From  several  circumstances 
I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  came 
through  queens  imported  from  in- 
fected districts  in  some  of  the  British 
North  American  provinces.  I  have 
made  many  experiments,  and  have 
satisfied  myself  that  the  baccilli  pro- 
ducing the  disease  belong  mainly  to 
the  queen's  ovaries.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  cases  where  requeening  is 
necessary  in  treating  the  disease,  and 
make  several  suggestions,  but  as  my 
essay  is  now  longer  than  intended,  I 
will  close  by  recommending  all  in- 
terested to  follow  Mr.  Cheshire's 
formula  literally  and  accurately,  and 
they  will  not  regret  it. 

R.  L.  Taylor  said  :  I  think  that 
the  description  generally  given  of 
foul  brood  is  not  correctly  interpreted 
by  some.  Many  think  that  before  the 
bees  have  foul  brood  the  combs  must 
be  full  of  dead  brood ;  that  the  dead 
larvsecanbe  drawn  out  to  a  yard  in 
length,  and  the  odor  so  great  that  it 
can  be  detected  by  walking  past  the 
hive.    Such  are  not  the  facts ;  at  least 


not  in  the  first  .stages  of  the  diseas3. 
At  first  but  a  few  cells  of  diseased 
brood  will  be  found,  the  dead  larvae 
has  a  look  resembling  coffee  with 
milk  in  it ;  it  can  be  stretched  out  to 
the  length  of  an  inch,  while  the  odor 
is  not  noticeable  unless  the  nose  is 
brought  close  to  the  brood.  The  larvae 
shrinks  and  dries  up  until  it  looks 
like  a  speck  of  tar  upon  the  lower  side 
of  the  cell.  I  do  not  feel  competent 
to  criticise  Mr.  Frank  Cheshire,  but 
foul  brood,  in  my  apiary,  was  spread 
by  thefeeaing(unknowingly)of  honey 
taken  from  colonies  affected  witn 
foul  brood. 

Wm.  F.  Clarke— I  think  that  Mr. 
Taylor  is  mistaken.  The  genuine 
foul  brood  is  of  the  color  or  coffee 
without  milk,  and  it  does  not  dry  up, 
and  the  stench  is  so  great  that  in- 
stead of  striving  to  use  the  nose,  it 
needs  protecting. 

R.  L.  Taylor— When  the  disease 
reaches  an  advanced  stage,  some  of 
the  characteristics  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Clarke  may  be  present.  I  am  curing 
the  foul  brood  by  the  starvation  plan. 

C.  F.  Muth  agreed  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root  gave  a  history  of  the 
breaking  out  in  his  apiary  of  foul 
brood.  He  thought  it  probable  that 
it  was  brought  there  in  honey  that  he 
had  bought,  to  which  the  bees  in 
some  manner  had  gained  access. 
They  were  taking  away  the  combs 
from  diseased  colonies  and  burning 
the  combs.  They  first  used  a  tent  to 
put  over  a  colony  when  shaking  off 
the  bees,  but  this  practice  was  discon- 
tinued, as  flying  bees  that  were  out- 
side the  tent  and  belonging  to  the 
diseased  colony  entered  other  hives 
when  unable  to  enter  their  own,  and 
thus  spread  the  disease.  By  placing 
the  nose  at  the  entrance  of  a  hive,  the 
disease  could  often  be  detected  very 
quickly  in  its  very  earliest  stages. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke  then  read  the 
following  essay  on 

THE  PAST,  PRESENT  AND    FUTURE  OF 
THE  N.  A.  B.  K.  SOCIETY. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  treat  this 
theme  in  a  way  of  sentiment.  That 
has  been  done  very  skillfully  by 
another  hand,  and  "the  harp" of  a 
thousand  strings  "  has  been  touched 
into  plaintive  strains  in  view  of  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  passing  away  to 
"  the  beyond  "  of  most  of  those  who 
were  prominently  active  in  founding 
this  organization.  As  one  of  the  few 
who  yet  remain,  and  must  soon  go 
over  to  the  majority,  I  might  fitly 
dwell  on  life's  brevity,  and  the  duty 
of  diligence  while  its  little  day  lasts. 
I  might  recall  many  reminiscences  of 
departed  ones,  read  a  chapter  of  lam- 
entations on  their  loss,  and,  like 
many  a  long-visaged  divine,  ply  you 
with  exhortations  on  the  uncertainty 
of  sublunary  things,  and  the  vanity 
of  man  as  mortal.  But  these  topics 
are  not  in  my  line.  Neither  my  phil- 
osophy nor  my  religion  teach  me  that 
there  is  any  virtue  in  solemnity.  I 
can  see  some  sense  in  being  cheerful 
and  joyous.  Gladness  lubricates  the 
wheels  of  life,  but  solemnity  is  a  drag 
and  a  break.  The  most  solemn  ani- 
mal is  the  ass  ;  the  most  solemn  bird 
is  the  owl.    "  Stupid  as  an  ass,"  and, 
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ironically,  "  wise  as  an  owl "  have 
passed  into  proverbs.  It  is  no  cause 
for  gloom  that  one  is  geltiiis  old.  if 
only  the  heart  be  young,  and  mine 
grows  younger  every  day  I  My  pres- 
ent object  is  a  practical  one.  I  wish 
to  look  over  the  history  of  this  or- 
ganization, glance  at  what  it  has 
accomplished,  and  picture  some  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  future. 

The  idea  of  a  National  Bee-Keepers' 
Convention  originated  in  Michigan, 
the  State  which  has  given  us  a  Cook, 
a  Heddon,  a  Hutchinson,  a'  Bingham, 
a  Cutting,  a  Taylor,  and  a  "Cyula 
Linswik,"  with  otlier  noted  bee-keep- 
ers "  too  numerous  to  mention,"  also 
many  apicultural  ideas.  "  good,  bud, 
and  indifferent,"'  including  the  best 
bee-hive,  smoker  and  honey-knife  ex- 
tant, the  pollen  theory,  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  theory  of  hibernation. 

When  I  read  away  up  in  Canada, 
the  call  for  a  National  Convention  at 
Indianapolis,  Dec.  21,  187(1,  I  said  to 
myself,  why  can't  this  thing  be  inter- 
national and  continental  y  I  resolved 
to  go,  and  use  my  influence  to  have  it 
so.  Though  I  was  the  only  represen- 
tative present  from  Canada,  my  sug- 
gestion and  request  to  have  the  asso- 
ciation called  North  American,  were 
courteously  entertained,  and  we 
"  Cannucks  "  were  welcomed  into  full 
fellowship,  where  we  have  remained 
ever  since,  and  propose  to  do  so  long 
as  we  are  well  treated,  as  we  always 
have  been  thus  far,  and  expect  to  be 
down  to  "  the  last  syllable  of  recorded 
time." 

This  organization  was  formed 
simply  and  solely  "  to  promote  the 
interests  of  bee-culture."  Has  it 
fulfilled  its  mission  V  I  contend  that 
it  lias  ;  not  so  fully  perhaps  as  it  might 
have  done,  if  at  the  outset  we  had 
possessed  the  light  of  the  present,  but 
considering  our  then  light,  great  and 
important  results  were  accomplished. 
The  first  was  the  harmonization  of 
conflicting  interests,  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  existing  differences. 
Without  being  a  resurrectionist  of 
dead  jangles  and  quarrels,  I  may  fear- 
lessly assert  that  from  the  flrst  this 
organization  proved  itself  a  peace- 
maker. Men  who  had  difficulties  with 
each  other  were  brought  together, 
and  persuaded  to  shake  hands.  In- 
cipient cliques  and  rings  were  broken 
up.  This  association  was  the  means 
of  placing  our  venerated  father.  Rev. 
L  L.  Langstroth,  in  his  rightful  posi- 
tion before  the  public.  It  prevented 
tlie  laurels  he  had  fairly  won  from 
being  torn  off  his  brow.  It  banished 
his  enemies  and  the  ememies  of  pro- 
gressive apiculture  into  obscurity. 
Though  it  could  not  restore  to  him 
the  fortune  of  which  he  had  been 
robbed,  and  which  no  inventor  ever 
earned  more  honestly,  it  could  and  it 
did  "  confess  judgment  "  in  his  favor, 
and  it  has  from  time  to  time,  by  little 
presentations,  testified  its  sense  of  an 
obligation  it  is  unable  fully  to  repay. 
A  grand  old  book  says  :  "  The  work 
of  righteousness  shall  be  peace."  Ad- 
justments on  a  basis  of  righteousness 
led  to  peace,  and  more  than  peace  to 
brotherhood  and  good  fellowship,  so 
that  when  in  two  years  after  its  or- 
ganization, this  as.sociatiou  again  met 


in  Indianapolis,  I  was  able,  without 
flattery,  to  congratulate  the  meeting 
from  the  Presidential  chair  on  the 
predominant  prevalence  of  the  feeling 
embodied  in  the  pithy  Scotch  motto  : 
"  Were  brithers  a' !"  I  added  :  "  May 
this  feeling  be  paramount  to  every 
other  all  through  our  proceedings. 
May  all  our  discussions  be  carried  on 
under  its  influence.  Then,  though 
we  may  have  our  differences  of  opin- 
ion—and it  would  be  a  dull,  uninter- 
esting time  if  we  had  not — tihese  will 
not  interfere  with  our  good  fellow- 
ship, nor  lessen  our  enjoyment." 

My  prayer  on  that  occasion  has  been 
answered  too  much.  I  have  been 
like  the  parson  who  prayed  for  rain 
in  a  dry  time.  It  came,  and  not  only 
rain  but  hail.  An  old  lady  who  went 
to  look  at  her  garden  after  the  storm, 
ejaculated,  as  she  beheld  her  cabbages 
all  riddled  and  torn,  "  Dear,  dear, 
that's  just  the  way  with  our  minister, 
he  always  overdoes  it."  I  think, as  you 
know,  that  we  have  rather  overdone 
the  "  brothering  "  business,  and  have 
carried  it  so  far  that  it  interferes  with 
free,  manly  criticism. 

Another  good  influence  of  the  asso- 
ciation has  been  to  render  apicultural 
humbugs  and  jimcracks  well-nigh  ob- 
solete. I  cannot  take  time  to  enumer- 
ate the  number  of  these  that  there 
were  sixteen  years  ago.  Hardly  any 
of  them  dared  show  face  at  our  meet- 
ings, and  if  they  did,  it  was  like  moth 
intruding  into  a  hive  of  Italian  bees — 
they  were  soon  hustled  out-doors. 

Again,  this  association  was  the 
means  of  perpetuating  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  It  met  shortly  after 
the  lamented  death  of  Samuel  Wag- 
ner, father  and  founder  of  the  Jour- 
nal. There  was  great  danger  of  its 
coming  to  a  stop.  The  widow  and 
son,  Mr.  G.  S.  Wagner,  were  very 
anxious  for  its  continuance,  and  of- 
fered favorable  terms,  but  there  was 
no  money  in  it  then,  and  no  one  was 
willing  to  take  hold  of  it.  Being  at 
comparative  leisure  at  the  time,  I  was 
induced  by  the  importunity  of  lead- 
ing members  of  this  association  to 
embark  in  the  enterprise.  It  was 
believed  that  by  removing  the  Jour- 
nal from  Washington  to  Chicago,  it 
would  be  in  a  more  favorable  position 
for  securing  a  constituency  of  paying 
subscribers.  There  was  not  only 
moral  support  pledged  at  the  meeting 
spoken  of,  but  eleven  prominent  bee- 
keepers joined  in  a  bond  of  indemnity 
against  loss  to  the  extent  of  a  $1,000. 
But  for  this  moral  and  material  back- 
ing, I  should  never  have  embarked  in 
the  undertaking,  and  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain the  backing  would  not  have  been 
given  but  for  the  enthusiasm  kindled 
at  that  convention.  The  enterprise 
proved  a  success.  There  was  no  loss. 
A  boom  came  in  bee-keeping.  Just 
prior  to  that  boom,  the  Journal 
passed  into  the  hands  of  its  present 
proprietor,  a  man  eminently  fitted  to 
work  it  up— compositor,  editor,  pub- 
lisher, all  in  one.  I  hope  I  do  not  tell 
tales  out  of  school  when  I  say  that 
every  type  of  the  Journal  Was  set 
by  the  editor's  own  hands,  and  it  was 
run  with  the  strictest  economy.  Our 
friend  Newman  has  honestly  earned 
the  success  he  has  won,  and  the  Jour- 


nal has  been  in  his  hands,  and  is  to- 
day, the  right  bower  of  North  Ameri- 
can apiculture. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  the 
association's  right  to  exist  because  of 
the  good  it  has  done,  but  I  have  not 
exhausted  this  part  of  my  subject. 
Briefly,  let  me  add,  the  discussions  at 
these  meetings  have  cleared  up  many 
obscure  points,  diffused  correct  ideas 
in  regard  to  bee-keeping,  and  furnish- 
ed many  novices  with  hints  and  in- 
structions that  have  been  of  great 
value.  Finally,  it  has  given  oppor- 
tunity for  forming  the  acquaintance 
of  distinguished  bee-keepers.  When 
we  see  a  name  in  print  often,  we 
speculate  what  manner  of  person  it 
belongs  to,  and  feel  a  curiosity  for  a 
personal  interview.  This  curiosity 
has  many  times  been  gratified  at  these 
meetings,  and  never  so  signally  as  at 
Cincinnati  in  1871,  at  Toronto  in 
1883,  and  at  Detroit  in  1885,  when 
Father  Langstroth  was  able  to  be 
present,  and  hundreds  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  his  benignant  face, 
grasping  his  hand,  and  listening  to 
the  voice  of  "  the  old  man  eloquent." 

On  one,  and  I  regret  to  say  only  on 
one  occasion,  the  placid,  open,  genial 
and  intelligent  face  of  the  late 
Moses  Quinby  appeared  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  association.  It  was 
in  Cleveland,  Dec.  6,  1871,  and  many 
of  us  felt  it  no  small  privilege  to  make 
the  acquaintance  and  enjoy  the  society 
of  a  man  so  pre-eminently  worthy  of 
respect  and  esteem,  and  to  whom 
modern  apiculture  is  so  largely  in- 
debted. These  meetings  have  intro- 
duced to  the  personal  knowledge  of 
bee-keepers  D.  A.  Jones,  Prof.  Cook, 
A.  I.  Root,  James  Heddon,  and  a  host 
of  others  who  have  become  famous 
in  the  realm  of  ai)iculture.  Many 
very  pleasant  friendships  have  been 
formed,  and  now  the  social  element, 
and  the  happy  re-unions  enjoyed,  con- 
stitute some  of  the  mightiest  magnetic 
influences  that  operate  in  bringing 
members  to  this  convention. 

That  thip  paper  may  not  be  charge- 
able with  the  garrulity  of  age,  I  shall 
allude  but  briefly,  to  the  present  and 
future  of  the  association,  tor  the  pres- 
ent is  before  our  eyes,  and  the  future 
is  for  us  to  make.  There  is  one  re- 
spect in  which  the  organization  has 
not  yet  attained  the  original  ideal  of 
it  which  was  present  to  the  minds  of 
the  founders.  In  my  address  from 
the  President's  chair  at  the  second 
Indianapolis  meeting  in  December, 
1872, 1  said:  "  Every  member  of  this 
society  should  strive  to  get  up  a  bee- 
keepers' club  at  home.  These  clubs 
should  send  representatives  to  State, 
Provincial  or  Territorial  organiza- 
tions, and  this  continental  body 
should  in  due  time,  become  represen- 
tative, and  be  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  delegates  from  each  State, 
Province,  or  Territory  in  North 
America,  thus  constituting  a  sort  of 
high  court  of  apiculture,  to  which  the 
knottiest  questions  and  hardest  prob- 
lems are  submitted,  and  whence 
there  shall  emanate  decisions  and 
rulings  of  highest  apiarian  authority." 
At  that  meeting  it  was 

Hesolved,  That  the  President  of  this 
society  be  authorized  in  its  name  and 
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behalf,  to  address  a  circular  to  all  the 
bee-keepers  of  North  America,  urg- 
ing the  formation  of  neighborhood, 
county.  State,  territorial  and  provin- 
cial associations,  auxiliary  to  this 
society. 

A  circular  was  accordingly  address- 
ed "  to  the  bee-keepers  of  North 
America,"   which    will  be  found  ou 

Sage  170,  Vol.  VIII  of  the  American 
lEE  Journal.  Some  attempts  have 
been  made  since  to  realize  this  ideal, 
but  without  any  great  success.  Our 
meetings  have  always  been  largely 
local,  and  not  sufflcienlly  representa- 
tive. The  constituency  is  so  extended 
that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  this,  except 
on  the  delegation  plan.  A  State, 
province  or  territory  could  easily 
afford  to  send  one  or  two  representa- 
tives, when  the  expense  individually 
would  be  oppressive.  Let  all  who 
can  come  outside  the  official  delega- 
tion, do  so,  but  let  the  whole  conti- 
nent be  represented  in  this  great 
apicultural  congress. 

As  to  the  future,  I  would  urge  that 
the  association  work  along  tlie  old 
lines,  with  the  added  feature  I  have 
been  recommending.  There  are  some 
who  consider  the  organization  un- 
worthy of  preservation.  A  tew  think 
it  an  evil  because  it  discloses  the 
secrets  of  the  craft,  while  here  and 
there  one  falsely  accuses  it  of  being 
managed  by  a  ring.  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  any  of  these  views.  If  the 
association  has  been  promotive  of  tlie 
interests  of  bee-culture  in  the  past, 
and  I  have  shown,  I  think,  conclu- 
sively that  it  has,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  it  may  not  be  equally,  and 
even  more  useful  in  the  days  to  come, 
if  managed  with  that  broader  wisdom 
■which  we  may  expect  to  come  with 
the  progressive  intellectuality  of  the 
age.  The  fear  of  disclosing  secrets,  I 
regard  as  a  mere  nervous  weakness. 
You  may  blurt  out  all  you  know,  and 
still  bee-keeping  is  an  art  which  can- 
not be  learned  by  the  million.  It  re- 
quires a  peculiar  combination  of  char- 
acteristics which  few  men,  and  still 
fewer  women,  possess.  The  mere 
knowledge  of  all  that  is  known  by 
Heddon,  Jones,  Doolittle,  Hutchin- 
son, or  "Cyula  Linswik  "  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  produce  second  editions  of 
theseaccomplished  bee-keepers  :  there 
is  a  "  knack  "  which  is  the  result  of  a 
peculiar  compound  of  mental  quali- 
ties only  found  in  here  and  there  one. 
The  difference  between  knowledge 
possessed  and  knowledge  applied,  is 
that  between  a  cyclopaedia  and  a 
Morse  or  an  Edison.  Cyclopoedias  are 
plentiful,  but  Morses  and  Edisons 
are  scarce. 

As  to  the  association  being  man- 
aged by  a  ring,  there  never  was  a 
more  gratuitous  libel  against  an 
organized  body  than  this.  It  has  no 
"  spoils"  to  attract"  victors."  "Where 
the  carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles 
be  gathered  together."  In  this  case 
there  is  no  carcass,  and  consequently 
no  birds  of  prey  ready  to  devour.  On 
occasions  when  there  has  been  temp- 
tation and  opportunity  for  a  clique  to 
usurp  authority,  there  has  been  aris- 
ing above  all  selfish  interests.  Notably 
was  this  the  case  two  years  ago  at 
Rochester,  when  by  the  non-attend- 


ance of  Western  bee-keepers  the 
Eastern  men  had  it  all  their  own  way. 
I  am  witness  with  what  noble  self- 
abnegation  they  arose  to  the  duty  of 
the  hour,  and  made  such  manage- 
ments as  issued  in  the  best  bee-con- 
vention ever  held  on  this  continent, 
and  perhaps  in  the  world.  I  refer  to 
the  Detroit  meeting  last  December, 
the  memory  of  which  will  long  be 
green,  fresh  and  fragrant  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  were  present  at  that 
remarkable  gathering.  No,  there  is 
no  ring,  never  has  been,  to  rny  knowl- 
edge, and  few  know  the  association 
better  than  I  do.  The  first  and  only 
.attempt  at  cliquing  was  effectually 
squelched,  as  I  have  narrated  in  my 
brief  history.  In  the  same  impartial 
way  I  hope  and  believe  the  society 
will  go  on,  increasing  in  usefulness  as 
the  years  pass  along,  until  we  meet 
in  a  purer,  happier  and  everlasting 
fellowship : — 

"  Where  thrilHne  music  through  the  welkin  ringa, 
And  nectar  sweet  is  g.athered  without  stings." 

I  canfiot  close  without  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  being 
once  more  assembled  with  you  at 
Indianapolis.  It  is  like  going  back 
to  one's  birth-place,  for  here  our  asso- 
ciation was  born.  What  I  said  from 
the  President's  chair  in  1872, 1  here 
beg  to  repeat  with  all  the  added  em- 
phasis which  the  lapse  of  14  years  can 
give: 

"  It  is  very  fitting  that  we  should 
meet  on  the  present  occasion  in  this 
city,  where  the  initiatory  organization 
was  formed,  and  the  plan  of  consoli- 
dation conceived  and  proposed ; 
where,  too,  we  received  at  the  outset 
such  tokens  of  appreciation  from  the 
citizens,  the  press,  and  the  civic  au- 
thorities, especially  in  the  free  use  of 
the  fine  Senate  Chamber,  in  whose 
honorable  seats  even  our  lady  bee- 
keepers could  feel  for  the  time  that 
they  were  not  only  suffragists  but  kg- 
islators,  and  now  in  this  Supreme 
Court  room,  where  we  can  feel  that 
we  have  attained  judicial  elevation. 
From  its  peculiar  and  central  position 
the  cordial  spirit  of  its  officers,  edi- 
tors, and  people,  and  the  number  of 
such  bodies  that  have  seemed  to  come 
here  as  by  some  law  of  gravitation, 
Indianapolis  deserves  to  be  styled 
Convention  City,  and  if  it  has  not 
formally  received  that  name,  I  pro- 
pose that  the  bee-keepers  here  assem- 
bled do  so  christen  it,  forthwith." 

The  selection  of  the  location  for 
holding  the  next  meeting  was  then 
declared  to  be  in  order,  and  Chicago, 
Ills.,  was,  by  vote.r^elected. 

Adjourned  until  2  p.m. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
2  p.m..  President  Cutting  in  the  chair. 
The  first  business  transacted  was  the 
election  of  officers,  which  resulted  as 
follows : 

President,  Dr.  C.  C.Miller,  Marengo, 
Ills. 

Secretary,  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Rog- 
ersville.  Mich. 

Treasurer,  Chas.  F.  Muth,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Rev.W.  F.  Clarke,  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason, 
and  Mr.  R.  L.  Taylor  were  appointed 


a  committee  to  report  names  for  the 
Vice- Residents. 

HONEY-PLANTS. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root  gave  a  talk  on 
honey-plants  as  follows  :  If  possible 
those  plants  should  be  raised  for 
honey  that  have  value  aside  from 
honey-production.  Alsike  clover 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list ;  buck- 
wheat next.  Following  these  are 
rape  and  raspberries.  I  do  not,  at 
present,  know  of  any  plant  that  I  am 
certain  that  it  will  prove  profitable  to 
raise  for  honey  alone.  It  is  possible 
that  there  are  four  plants  that  it  will 
be  profitable  to  raise  for  honey  alone, 
viz :  sweet  clover,  figvport,  spider- 
plant,  and  the  Chapman  honey-plant. 
The  latter  will  continue  to  yield 
honey  during  a  drouth  better  than 
any  plant  of  which  I  know.  It  is 
biennial,  resembles  a  thistle,  blossoms 
just  after  basswood,  and  continues  in 
bloom  about  three  weeks.  It  is  self- 
seeding,  and  requires  no  attention 
after  it  is  once  started.  The  seed 
should  be  sowed  in  early  spring. 
When  the  committee  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  visit  Mr.  Chapman  and 
learn  more  about  this  plant,  was  at 
Mr.  Chapman's  place,  he  had  two 
acres  of  the  plant  in  bloom.  He  also 
had  130  colonies  of  bees,  and  they 
were  gathering  honey  in  such  quanti- 
ties from  the  plant  that  they  were 
building  comb  and  storing  honey. 
The  honey  is  light  colored,  not  high 
flavored,  being  of  almost  a  pure  sweet 
taste, 

T.  F.  Bingham— It  is  not  an  un- 
common sight  to  see  as  many  as  from 
6  to  10  bees  upon  each  blossom,  and 
this  continues  from  daylight  until 
dark,  let  the  weather  be  wet  or  dry. 
The  stalk  is  of  a  very  fibrous  nature, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  fiber  might 
be  used  in  making  straw  paper. 

H.  Chapman— I  ground  2)^  pounds 
of  seed  and  pressed  from  it  9  ounces 
of  fine,  clear  oil. 


The  committee  appointed  to  select 
suitable  persons  for  vice-presidents, 
would  report,  recommending  that 
only  those  States,  Provinces  and  Ter- 
ritories have  vice-presidents  appoint- 
ed, who  are  represented  either  by  the 
presence  of  delegates  or  the  trans- 
mission of  reports. 

The  following  were  then  appointed 
Vice-Presidents  for  the  ensuing  year: 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Florida— W.  S.  Hart.  New  Smyrna. 
Georgia— Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Brown,  Augusta. 
Illinois— Mrs.  ij.  Harrison.  Peoria. 
Indiana— Jonas  Scholl.  Lyon's  Station. 
Iowa— Kugene  Secor.  Forest  City. 
Michigan -R.  1j.  Taylor,  l.apeer. 
Missouri— Jno.  Nebel,  High  Hill. 
Nebraska— Wm.  Stolley  Grand  Island. 
New  Yorli-L.  C.  Roftt  Mohawk. 
Ohio— A.  B.  Mason,  Wagon  W  >rk8. 
Oregon— Frank  S.  Hardinir.  Portland. 
Ontario— R.  F.  Iloltermann,  Brantford. 
Pennsylvania— Arthur  Todd,  Germantown. 
Quebec-H.  K.  Hunt.  Villa  Mastai. 
Vermont-B.  O.  Tuttle,  Bristol. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  re- 
ported the  following,  which  were 
adopted  : 

We  the  members  of  the  North 
American  Bee-Keepers'  Society  desir- 
ing to  express  our  sense  of  the  obli- 
gation we  are  under  to  our  officers  and 
others  for  the  aid  given  in  making 
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this  convention  successful,  offer  the 
following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due, 
and  are  hereby  extended  to  our  re- 
tiring oflBcers,  for  their  untiring  ef- 
forts to  promote  the  interests  of  this 
society,  and  especially  to  the  General 
Manager  of  the  National  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Union,  Mr.  Thos.  G.  Newman, 
for  his  success  in  securing  reduced 
rates  on  the  railroads. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  carry  with 
us  to  our  homes  an  abiding  remem- 
brance of  the  generous  hospitality 
■with  which  we  have  been  received 
and  entertained  in  this  city  of  In- 
dianapolis. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  tender 
our  hearty  sympathy  to  our  honored 
father  in  apiculture,  the  Rev.  L.  L. 
Langstroth,  in  his  present  illness,  and 
pray  that  he  may  be  speedily  restored 
to  health. 

Resolved,  That  we  also  heartily 
sympathize  with  our  brother,  Mr. 
Vandervort,  on  account  of  the  seri- 
ous illness  in  his  family,  which  has 
detained  him  from  his  usual  place 
among  us. 

N.  W.  McLain,  of  Aurora,  Illinois, 
then  read  an  essay  on  "Bee-Keeping 
and  Apiculture." 

Mr.  R.  L.  Taylor,  of  Lapeer,  Mich., 
gave  the  following  on 

THE  COMING  BEE. 

What  encouragement  have  we  to 
work  for  the  advent  of  "  the  coming 
bee  V"  Shall  we  breed  bees  for  color, 
or  for  honey-producing  qualities  V  For 
fancy  points,  or  for  pecuniary  profit  y 
These  are  questions  that  must  be 
fully  settled  in  our  minds  before  we 
can  intelligently  discuss  the  subject 
of  the  improvement  of  the  honey-bee. 
We  hear  much  of  our  breeders  of 
white-haired  bees,  and  gentle  bees, 
and  golden-banded  bees,  and  patent 
Albino  bees,  but  we  hear  little  of 
breeders  of  bees  for  profit  only,  i.  e., 
for  profit  in  the  production  of  honey, 
for,  no  doubt,  breeders  of  these  fancy 
bees  find  them  very  profitable.  They 
sell  all  the  queens  they  can  produce 
at  from  three  to  ten  times  as  much  as 
can  be  obtained  for  queens  without 
these  fancy  qualities— queens  which 
are  every  whit  as  good,  yes,  generally 
much  better  as  honey-producers. 

We  are  fast  degenerating  into  the 
condition  of  the  poultry  fraternity. 
With  them,  feathers  fix  the  price  of 
the  chicken  ;  but  we  err  with  far  less 
temptation,  for  bees  can  never  be 
made  popular  pets  with  which  to 
please  the  eye  and  tickle  the  fancy  of 
our  uninitiated  visitors.  I  would  that 
all  breeders  of  fancy  bees  would 
heartly  seek  with  us  for  the  bee  that 
can  produce  the  most;  we  cannot  go 
with  them,  for,  to  use  the  slang  of  the 
period,  we  must  have  a  bee  for  "  busi- 
ness." But  we  who  can  so  far  liber- 
ate ourselves  from  the  flavor  of  classic 
things  as  to  think  "American"  as 
pretty  a  name  as  "  Ligurian,"  and 
can  see  the  most  beauty  in  what  does 
the  most,  what  hope  have  we  for  the 
improvement  of  the  bee  y 

All  honey-producers,  I  suppose, 
harbor  more  or  less  hope  that  the 
honey-bee  will  be  found   capable  of 


marked  improvement ;  but  our  hopes 
undoubtedly  are  of  all  degrees  of 
vigor  and  stability,  according  to  each 
individual's  clearness  of  knowledge 
and  comprehension  of  the  facts 
touching  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  his 
manner  of  looking  at  these  facts. 
Whatever  improvement  is  possible 
can,  without  question, be  most  quickly 
reached  or  approximated  by  unity  of 
eflort.f  or  everywhere  there  is  strength 
in  union.  It  is  desirable,  then,  that 
this  subject  be  discussed  until  we 
may,  if  possible,  come  to  stand  on 
some  common  ground. 

As  my  time  will  permit  me  to  set 
forth  only  an  outline  of  my  thoughts 
on  this  subject,  let  us  take  at  the  out- 
set a  brief  view  of  what  nature  had 
done  for  the  bee  before  it  came  to  the 
hand  of  man.  We  must  not  forget 
that  in  a  state  of  nature  the  rule  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  it  is  when 
guided  by  the  hand  of  man.  In  a 
wild  state  the  chief  quality  required 
by  the  bees  to  fit  it  to  survive— to 
persist  in  living— is  the  ability  to 
provide  under  the  severest  stress  of 
circumstances  sufficient  food  to  sup- 
ply its  wants  during  the  ensuing 
period  of  repose  ;  in  the  ox  it  is  not 
good  beef,  nor  rich  milk,  but  horns, 
strength,  courage  and  agility  to  en- 
able him  to  overcome  or  to  escape 
his  enemies  and  to  master  his  mates 
that  are  not  so  highly  gifted  with 
these  qualities. 

During  the  roll  of  unnumbered  cen- 
turies nature  has  been  training  the 
bee  in  the  gathering  of  honey,  and 
the  greater  the  stress  of  circumstances 
under  which  the  bee  has  existed,  the 
more  thorough  has  been  its  educa- 
tion. With  the  ox  most  of  the  quali- 
ties that  fit  him  to  survive  in  a  wild 
state,  specially  fit  him  in  domestica- 
tion to  die  early.  To  fit  him  for 
man's  use,  all  these  qualities  must  be 
changed,  and  to  effect  the  change  the 
rule  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
must  in  its  application  be  entirely 
changed.  Now  the  qualities  that 
make  fitness  to  survive  are,  the  most 
and  the  best  beef  and  milk.  But  note 
that  nature's  education  of  the  bee  has 
all  been  precisely  in  the  line  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  character  and 
qualities  which  man  so  much  desires 
it  to  posess,  so  much  does  the  consti- 
tution of  things  favor  the  bee-keeper. 
Of  the  ox,  man  gets  from  nature  little 
but  a  germ  ;  of  the  bee,  the  well-nigh 
ripened  fruit. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
domesticated  state  the  bee  runs  great 
risk  of  positive  deterioration.  The 
ox  naturally  improves  under  the 
hand  of  man,  because  selections  for 
breeding  will  be  made  almost  with- 
out thought,  and  his  better  food  and 
protection  will  favorably  affect  the 
growth  and  development ;  but  with 
the  bee  better  pasturage  and  better 
protection  too  often  prolong  the  ex- 
istence of  the  poorest,  and  so  their 
blood  is  perpetuated  in  subsequent 
stock.  This  would  be  true  under 
what  is  known  as  the  old  method  of 
bee-keeping,  but  with  how  much 
greater  force  does  it  apply  to  bee- 
keeping under  our  new  methods,  with 
our  feeders,  and  packing,  and  cellars, 


and  the  ready  means  which  the  mov- 
able comb  furnishes  us  of  preserving 
the  lives  of  queens  which  are  ready  t* 
perish  on  account  of  a  lack  of  at- 
tendants. 

Queens  have  a  market  value,  and 
everything  having  a  market  value 
must  be  saved  without  regard  to  its 
intrinsic  worth  I  Many  complaints 
have  been  made  on  account  of  the  low 
price  at  which  queens  must  be  sold, 
but  I  sometimes  think  that  it  would 
be  immeasurably  better,  since  we 
cannot  well  fix  their  quality,  if  their 
value  were  so  much  lower  than  it  is 
that  there  would  be  no  temptation  to 
preserve  the  lives  of  inferior  ones. 

So  we  have  in  our  favor  the  mighty 
hand  of  Nature,  which  with  one 
finger  supplied  the  sparse  pasturage 
of  the  wilderness  and  the  mountain, 
and  with  another  inexorably  destroy- 
ed such  colonies  as  did  not  from  such 
pasturage  lay  up  a  sufficient  supply 
tor  their  wants.  And  on  what  a  high 
vantage  ground  this  places  us  I  Then 
we  have  the  wonderful  rapidity  with 
which  we  may  get  increase  from  su- 
perior stock,  and  we  must  not  forget 
to  thank  our  stern  winters  that  de- 
stroy the  bees  of  those  who  are  care- 
less of  the  comfort,  and  so  of  the 
qualities  of  their  honey-producing 
stock. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
much  to  contend  with.  The  rich 
pasturage  of  our  cultivated  lands  gen- 
erally enables  bees  of  the  poorest 
quality  to  get  enough  for  their  wants; 
and  what  an  army  we  have  of  those 
who  are  careful  of  their  bees,  but 
careless  of  their  quality  !  They  pre- 
serve all  their  queens  because  it  is  a 
calamity  to  let  a  colony  become 
queenless,  and  their  colonies  that  are 
too  poor  to  collect  enough  to  supply 
their  own  wants  they  feed,  for  it  is 
also  bad  to  lose  a  colony.  The  preva- 
lent curse  too  of  breeding  for  fancy 
qualities  is  abroad,  and,  like  foul 
brood,  is  frightfully  contagious.  But 
worse,  perhaps,  than  all,  we  have  not 
learned  to  control  the  drones— worse 
because  with  the  drones  under  con- 
trol all  these  other  obstacles  would 
almost  vanish. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  Col- 
lingses  of  Great  Britain  undertook 
the  improvement  of  the  ox.  For  their 
purpose  they  selected  stock  where- 
ever  found,  of  whatever  name  or 
color  having  qualities  which  they 
desired  to  perpetuate.  Their  stock 
was  originally  improved  by  importing 
Ilolstein  and  Holland  cattle  which 
they  used  in  crossing.  Subsequently 
they  crossed  witli  a  polled  Galloway, 
from  which  was  obtained  a  breed  or 
great  repute,  and  as  the  final  result 
they  obtained  the  magnificent  short- 
horn. We  might  accomplish  in  ten 
years  with  bees  what  they  did  in  one 
hundred  with  cattle  I 

What  ten,  fifty  or  one  hundred  of 
our  most  successful  honey-producers 
will  form  a  syndicate,  and,  under 
competent  management,  on  an  island 
or  a  prairie,  secure  from  any  inter- 
ference, put  any  colony  or  colonies 
they  may  from  time  to  time  find  in 
their  own  apiaries  showing  more  than 
ordinary  honey-producing  qualities, 
without  respect  to  race,  or  name,  or 
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color,  and  let  them  be  there  bred  on 
scientific  principles,  with  the  most 
relentless  culling  and  the  most  care- 
ful tests  'I 

The  mind  of  some  one  here  is  no 
doubt  full  of  notes  of  exclamation  and 
interrogation,  and  would  exclaim : 
"What!  would  you  cross  and  com- 
bine the  races  ?"  My  reply  is,  yes  ! 
If  we  ever  succeed  in  malting  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  the  honey-bee, 
that  improved  bee  will  not  be  a  pure 
blood  of  any  of  the  existing  races. 
No  existing  race  has  a  monopoly  of 
the  desirable  qualities— certainly  not 
the  Italian. 

Let  me  make  a  suggestion,  in  clos- 
ing, with  regard  to  the  cross-breeding 
of  bees.  Some  one,  I  have  forgotten 
who,  in  one  of  our  apicultural  publi- 
cations, to  illustrate  nis  ideas  of  the 
evils  of  cross-breeding,  said,  in  sub- 
stance, that  he  had  a  cow— a  cross,  if 
I  remember,  between  a  short-horn 
and  a  Jersey,  that  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  milker  ;  but,  he  went  on  to 
say,  a  further  cross  would  result  in  a 
progeny  of  little  value.  He  was  in  a 
measure  correct  in  his  statements 
with  regard  to  the  crossing  of  two 
breeds,  which  had  each  been  bred  for 
a  purpose  so  entirely  and  radically 
antagonistic  to  that  of  the  other.  In- 
deed, he  might  have  gone  farther,  for 
his  cow,  the  first  cross  might  nat- 
urally have  inherited  the  poverty 
stricken  sinews  of  the  one  parent  and 
the  non-milking  qualities  of  the  other. 
But  he  was  entirely  in  error  in  his 
application  of  these  facts  to  the  case 
of  the  honey-bee. 

As  we  have  seen,  all  our  races  of 
bees  have  been  bred  by  nature  for 
honey-production,  and  so  nearly  equal 
are  they  that  each  race  has  its  friends. 
From  whichever  parent  a  cross-bred 
bee  inherits,  it  must  still  be  a  honey- 
producer,  and  the  same  must  be  true 
of  all  subsequent  crosses;  and,  to 
produce  anything  else,  nature  must 
"  go  back  "  on  all  her  previously  es- 
tablished laws. 


After  the  reading  of  the  above  the 
convention  adjourned  until  8  p.m. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
8  p.m..  President  Miller  in  the  chair. 

An  essay  by  James  McNeill,  ot 
Hudson,  N.Y.,  was  read,  on  "Feeding 
Bees  for  Winter." 

Dr.  A.  B.  Mason  then  read  the  fol- 
lowing essay,  entitled 

WINTERING  BEES. 

There  has  been  so  much  said  and 
written  on  this  subject  that  it  would 
seem  that  among  the  numerous 
methods,  each  claiming  to  be  the 
best,  the  least  experienced  might  find 
some  way  to  winter  bees  without  the 
annually  recurring  loss. 

Even  among  our  most  successful 
apiarists  we  frequently  hear  of  heavy 
winter  losses.  This  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  not  the  want  of  the 
knowledge,  but  a  failure  to  put  that 
knowledge  into  practice.  If  it  is 
true,  as  we  have  been  told  from 
childhood,  "in  a  multitude  of  coun- 
sel there  is  safety,"  we  should  all  be 
able  to  winter  our  bees  without  loss. 


In  order  to  be  successful  in  winter- 
ing, we  are  advised  by  "  knowing 
ones"  to  keep  our  bees  warm,  at  a 
temperature  anywhere  from  40"^  to 
90°,  to  keep  them  cool ;  to  keep  them 
in  the  wood-house,  chamber,  cellar, 
or  barn  ;  to  bury  them ;  to  pack  with 
chaff ;  to  remove  all  pollen  ;  to  so  fix 
them  that  they  will  hibernate,  and  to 
leave  them  out-doors  without  any 
attention  whatever,  each  wintering  at 
times  with  perfect  success.  But  as 
"  one  bird  does  not  make  a  summer," 
so  success  by  any  method  for  one 
winter  does  not  establish  it  as  a  fact, 
that  such  method  is  the  best. 

Five  years  ago  Prof.  Cook,  in  his 
book,  said  :  "  If  the  problem  of  suc- 
cessful wintering  has  not  been  solved 
already,  it  surely  will  be,  and  that 
right  speedily.  So  important  an  in- 
terest was  never  yet  vanquished  by 
misfortune,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  history  is  now  going  to  be 
reversed."  Has  this  prediction  been 
fulfilled  y  I  fully  believe  it  has,  and 
did  all  use  the  same  forethought, 
diligence  and  care  exercised  in  their 
other  business,  all  would  meet  with 
the  same  success  in  wintering  bees 
that  they  do  in  those  avocations. 

I  am  not  verdant  enough  to  think 
that  I  can  offer  anything  entirely  new 
on  this  most  important  subject,  and 
can  only  hope  to  rather  bring  anew 
before  you  what  has  already  fre- 
quently been  said,  and  with  the  hiber- 
nation goblin,  and  various  other 
theories  staring  me  fully  in  the  face, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  without 
pollen,  as  well  as  with,  I  do  winter 
my  bees  as  safely  and  surely  as  my 
horses,  cows,  and  other  stock. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  1  am 
to  settle  this  c|uestion  of  how  to  suc- 
cessfully winter  bees,  but  if  all 
thought  and  practiced  as  many  who 
succeed  best  do,  I  believe  there  would 
be  much  less  need  of  discussing  this 
question. 

The  first  question  that  would  nat- 
urally be  asked  is,  what  is  the  cause 
of  our  winter  losses  ?  All  kinds  of 
causes  are  mentioned,  such  as  cold, 
confinement,  too  much  and  not 
enough  moisture,  ventilation  and 
want  of  ventilation ;  brood-rearing, 
bad  honey,  starvation,  pollen,  not 
hibernating,  etc.,  but  nearly  all  the 
lost  bees  have  diarrhea,  and  I  believe 
it  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that 
this  is  the  great  cause  of  winter  loss. 

The  next  question,  then,  would  be, 
what  is  the  cause  of  bee-diarrhea  V 
The  answer  to  this  is  not  so  unani- 
mous. That  bee-diarrhea  is  the  re- 
mit of  an  over-loaded  condition  of  the 
intestines  will  be  denied  by  but  few. 
But,  what  causes  this  over-loading  ? 
Some  say,"  cold  is  the  real  cause,"  but 
it  seems  to  me  this  cannot  be,  for 
fecal  accumulations  take  place  with- 
out the  aid  of  low  temperature,  and 
one  of  our  most  prominent  bee-keep- 
ers has  said  that  "  cold  alome  cannot 
produce  fecal  accumulations." 

In  a  lecture  before  the  British  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association,  Mr.  Frank 
Cheshire  said  :  "  In  prolonged  spells 
of  intense  severity,  stores  often  be- 
come (especially  if  unnaturally  placed) 
so  cold  that  the  bees  cannot  touch 
them,  and  then  the  saccharine  matters 


in  their  fluids  being  exhasted,  they 
have  to  draw  upon  their  own  muscular 
tissues  to  work  tliem  into  material  which 
should  be  heat  producing ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  bee  has  now  to  oxidize  herself,  and  for 
the  present  is  converted  into  a  carnivor- 
ous creature,  having  to  devour  lier  own 
body  " "A  portion  of  the  tissues  re- 
mained which  could  not  be  got  rid  of 
thus.  This  must  pass  away  through 
the  bowels.  A  large  quantity  of 
phosphates  and  sulphates  passes  off 
into  the  bowels,  and  to  these  the 
urinary  secretions  are  added.  But 
while  the  bee  is  being  loaded  in  this 
way,  another  unhappy  circumstance 
is  going  on— the  integuments  of  the 
bee  were  being  reduced  in  weight,  it 
becomes  lighter  and  weaker  ;  yet  the 
bowels  were  getting  so  loaded  that 
when  the  bee  tries  to  fly  it  has  a 
greater  amount  to  carry  than  if  it  had 
been  properly  fed."  So  we  see  that 
starvation  may  sometimes  be  the 
cause  of  diarrhea. 

If  cold  were  the  cause,  keeping 
them  warm  ought  to  remedy  the  evil, 
but  unfortunately  it  does  not  always. 
If  confinement  is  the  cause,  then  why 
do  not  all  that  are  confined  die  f 
Confinement  is  a  necessity  in  produc- 
ing diarrhea,  but  cold  is  not.  There 
can  be  confinement  without  diarrhea^ 
but  can  there  be  diarrhea  without 
confinement  V 

Ventilation,  unless  it  be  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  hive,  and  brood-rearing, 
it  seems  to  me,  need  hardly  be  taken 
into  account  in  wintering.  Poor 
honey  in  the  hive  may,  but  does  not 
always  produce  diarrhea.  The  same 
is  true  of  pollen,  but  diarrhea  is  so 
seldom  produced  without  pollen  that 
the  exceptions  need  hardly  be  taken 
into  consideration.  That  the  eating^ 
of  bee-bread,  and  the  floating  pollen 
in  the  honey  during  confinement,, 
when  not  used  in  brood-rearing,  will 
not  produce  diarrhea,  it  seems  to  me, 
cannot  be  truthfully  asserted. 

That  the  wintering  problem  has- 
been  solved,  I  think  no  longer  admit* 
of  doubt.  Many  things  might  be 
named  as  aids  in  successful  winter- 
ing, but  I  believe  all  may  be  in- 
cluded in  two— proper  food  and  right 
temperature.  That  bees  may  be  win- 
tered on  a  very  poor  quality  of  honey 
has  been  fully  demonstrated,  but 
success  is  not  always  assured  when> 
wintering  on  any  other  than  stores  of 
good  qujuity. 

Proper  food  is  of  first  importance, 
and  may  consist  of  either  honey  or 
sugar  syrup,  or  both,  and  may  or  may 
not,  include  bee-bread.  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  have  brood-rearing  going  on 
before  the  bees  can  gather  pollen  in 
the  spring,  it  must  be  included  in  the 
winter  stores.  Many  successful  bee^ 
keepers  say  they  do  not  want  their 
bees  to  rear  brood  till  they  can  gather 
pollen  from  natural  flowers  in  the 
spring,  but  my  own  experience  satis- 
fies me  that  I  can  get  a  much  larger 
yield  of  honey  from  a  colony  that 
commences  to  breed  in  January  or 
February  than  I  can  from  one  that 
does  not. 

Second  only  to  proper  food  is  the- 
right  temperature.  This  question  then 
would  naturally  arise,  what  is  the 
right  temperature  V    I  have  had  the 
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best  results  with  a  temperature  of 
about  45'3,  during  the  first  part  of  tlie 
winter,  and  until  brood- rearing  be- 
gins, which  is  usually  in  January, 
although  frequently  it  begins  in  De- 
cember ;  it  is  seldom  as  late  as  Feb- 
ruary. From  this  time  on  I  prefer  a 
higher  temperature,  gradually  in- 
•creasing  to  about  5o^.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  reach  tlie  high  tempera- 
ture from  60°  to  90-  that  some  claim 
to  employ,  for  at  from  55^  to  60"^  my 
bees  always  become  uueasy.  If  the 
repository  is  damp,  I  prefer  a  higher 
temperature  than  if  it  is  dry. 

A  special  repository,  or  a  house- 
cellar  may  be  used  to  secure  this 
desirable  result — desirable  on  account 
of  the  assured  safety  of  the  colonies, 
a  large  saving  in  honey,  and  their 
strong  condition  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  honey  season. 

My  method  of  wintering  is  as  fol- 
lows :  As  soon  as  settled  cold  weather 
arrives,  in  this  locality  about  jSTov.  1-5, 
I  place  my  bees  in  the  cellar  with  the 
honey-quilt  glued  fast,  and  the  en- 
trance open  full  size.  I  will  simply 
add  that  a  fair  knowledge  of  bees, 
faithful  attention  to  the  apiary,  and 
a  thorough  and  timely  preparation 
for  the  honey-flow,  swarming  and 
■wintering  will  make  any  man  or 
woman  a  successful  bee-keeper. 


^ome  discussion  followed  on  the 
subject  of  what  were  the  qualities  of 
the  best  honey-gatherers,  but  nothing 
of  general  importance  was  brought 
forw'ard. 

A  question  being  asked  concerning 
perforated  honey-boards,  Mr.  R.  L. 
Taylor  gave  a  description  of  those 
used  by  him,  and  thought  they  were 
of  much  advantage. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
spent  in  listening  to  music,  songs,  and 
recitations,  feasting  upon  ice-cream 
and  cake,  and  in  delightful  social 
intercourse. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Kelleher,  who  had  been 
requested  by  the  Indiana  Slate  So- 
ciety to  be  present,  recited  Riley's 
poem,  entitled  "  Fessler's  Bees," 
which  was  very  amusing,  and  caused 
much  laughter. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hansen,  ablind  musician, 
gave  several  instrumental  pieces  on 
the  piano,  as  well  as  two  or  three 
Bongs  which  were  received  with  ap- 
plause. 

After  recitations  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 
and  Thomas  G.  Newman,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  had  provided  the  en- 
tertainment, and  the  convention  ad- 
journed to  meet  on  Thursday  at  9 
a.m. 

Mr.  Newman  then  gave  notice  that 
the  members  and  frienis  of  the  Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers'  Union  would 
meet  in  the  hall  at  8:30  a.m.,  and  re- 
quested a  prompt  attendance. 

THIRD  DAY.— Thursday. 

NATIONAL  bee-keepers'  UNION. 

At  8:30  a.m.  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  one  of 
the  vice  presidents  of  the  National 
Bee-Keepers'  Union,  called  the  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  Union  to 
order,  and  the  manager.  Mr.  Thos.  (i. 
Newman,  was  requested  to  read  the 


Constitution,  and  it  was  discussed 
article  by  article,  but,  after  consider- 
able debate,  it  was  not  thought  de- 
sirable to  advise  any  changes,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  North  American  Bee-Keepers' 
Society  was  then  called  to  order  by 
President  Miller,  and  the  next  sub- 
ject on  the  programme  was  the  "  Bee- 
Keepers  Union." 

Mr.  Newman  gave  a  short  history 
of  the  work  of  the  Union,  and  of  what 
it  had  accomplished.  At  the  close  of 
his  address  the  following  was  passed  : 

Besolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of 
this  society  ttie  National  Bee-Keepers' 
Union  is  entitled  to  and  should  receive 
the  support  of  all  bee-keepers. 

The  following  were  elected  hon- 
orary members  of  the  society  : 

E.  Bertrand,  Nyon,  Switzerland. 
Kriink  K.  Chef^hire,  London,  Knsland. 
Rev.  Wm.  F  Clarkfi.  Guelph,  Ont. 
Prof.  (J.  v.  Riley.  Wusliington.  I).  C. 

Hon. Ru&a,  Ontario,  ("anada. 

Hon.  Edwin  WillitB,  Lansing,  Micb. 

By  request.  Dr.  Mason  took  the 
chair,  and  President  Miller  moved 
that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair  to  inquire  into 
the  desirability  and  feasibility  of 
securing  such  legislation  as  will  give 
a  bee-keeper  an  exclusive  right  to 
keep  bees  in  a  certain  territory  ;  the 
committee  to  report  at  the  next  an- 
nual meeting.  It  was  carried ;  and 
the  following  persons  were  appointed: 
C.  C.  Miller,  I.  N.  Cotton,  and  Frank 
L.  Dougherty. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had 
received  from  Thomas  G.  Newman  & 
Son  200  copies  of  the  proceedings  of 
last  year,  and  had  mailed  to  members 
of  the  society,  104  ;  sold  7  ;  donated  to 
public  libraries  5 ;  leaving  on  hand  84. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  for  the 
presentation  of  .50  extra  copies  of  the 
History  of  the  North  American  Bee- 
Keepers'  Society,  by  Messrs.  Thos.  G. 
Newman  &  Son,  mentioned  in  the 
President's  address,  as  having  been 
received  and  sent  to  the  public  insti- 
tutions and  libraries  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


The  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee reported  that  they  had  ex- 
amined the  books,  also  the  bills,  and 
liad  found  all  correct,  with  all  the 
expenses  paid,  and  a  balance  on  hand 
of  $].0(). 

As  it  had  been  voted  to  publish  the 
proceedings  of  thismeeting  in  pamph- 
let form,  same  as  last  year,  a  collec- 
tion was  taken  up  to  supplement  the 
small  balance  in  the  treasury,  and 
raise  the  sum  of  $30  wherewith  to 
purchase  200  copies,in  order  to  furnish 
each  member  with  a  copy  of  the 
Report.  The  amount  collected  was 
$17.35,  making  .118.40  in  all,  and  Mr. 
Newman  generously  contributed  the 
balance  necessary  to  makeup  the  $30, 
so  that  the  promises  made  to  mem- 
bers might  be  fultilled,  by  each  one 
having  a  copy  of  the  Report  in 
pamphlet  form,  by  mail. 


Mr.  N.  W.  McLain,  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  was  appointed  by  tlie 
society  last  year  to  investigate  the 
merits    of    the     so-called    Chapman 


honey-plant  {Echinops spherocephalous) 
read  his  report,  but  the  subject  being 
so  well  covered  by  the  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  A.I.  Root  in  his  remarks  un- 
der the  heading  of  "Honey-Plants," 
to  produce  it  here  would  be  somewhat 
of  a  repetition. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  A.  E. 
Manum,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  stating  that  if  he  were 
present  at  the  meeting,  he  would 
move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Chap- 
man for  the  services  he  had  rendered 
to  bee-keeping,  in  the  propagation 
and  diffusion  of  this  plant. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was 
received  and  placed  on  tile,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  passed  to  Mr.  li.  Chap- 
man, as  suggested  in  Mr.  Manum's 
letter. 

An  essay  by  J.  E.  Pond,  Jr.,  was 
read,  entitled  "  Reversible  Hives  and 
Frames." 

After  the  reading  of  Mr.  Pond's 
essay,  the  meeting  adjourned  until 
2  p.m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Dr.  A.  B.  Mason,  who  took  the  chair 
by  request.  President  Miller  having 
gone  home. 

The  next  essay  read  was  that  of  W. 
Z.  Hutchinson,  on 

DRONES  AND  DRONE  COMB. 

That  drones  perform  any  important 
function  aside  from  fecundating 
queens,  I  very  much  doubt.  That 
they  assist  in  keeping  up  the  heat  of 
the  hive  is  not  disputed,  but  this  can 
be  done  equally  as  well  by  workers, 
and  when  of  sufficient  age  they  gather 
honey.  It  costs  honey  and  the  time 
of  nurse  bees  to  rear  drones,  and  they 
consume,  but  do  not  gather  honey  all 
of  their  lives.  That  the  bees  rear 
drones  only  when  they  will  be  needed, 
or  the  bees  expect  they  will  be  needed 
for  the  fertilization  of  queens,  and 
that  they  destroy  them  or  drive  them 
from  the  hives  when  there  is  no 
farther  prospect  of  their  being  needed 
for  mating  with  queens,  is  an  indica- 
tion that  they  serve  no  other  purpose. 

Just  before  swarming  time  I  one 
year  gave  each  of  25  colonies  an  empty 
frame.  Every  frame  was  tilled  full 
of  drone  comb,  and  every  comb  tilled 
with  drone  brood.  When  these  colo- 
nies swarmed,  many  of  the  swarms 
were  hived  upon  empty  frames,  and 
these  same  bees  that  one  week  pre- 
vious were  so  anxious  for  drones,  now 
bent  their  energies  to  the  production 
of  worker  comb.  15efore  swarming, 
the  bees  knew  that  drones  would  be 
needed  for  the  fertilization  of  the 
young  queens ;  the  newly  hived 
swarm  possessed  a  laying  queen,  and 
no  desire  to  swarm,  hence  no  dones 
were  needed,  and  no  drone  comb  was 
built.  By  the  time  tliat  the  drone 
brood  had  hatched  in  the  old  colonies, 
each  possessed  a  young  fertile  queen, 
and  there  was  no  immediate  use  for 
drones,  hence,  although  the  drone 
comb  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
brood-nest,  not  a  drone  was  reared 
in  it. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  do  bees  rear  so 
many  drones  if  their  only  use  is  the 
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fertilization  of  queens  i*  Nature  is 
always  very  prodigal  in  all  matters 
bearing  upon  the  certainty  of  repro- 
duction, and  we  can  often  step  in  and 
interfere  to  an  advantage.  A  few 
dozen  drones  to  each  hive  is  surticient 
in  an  apiary.  And  right  here  let  me 
say  that  we  have  very  properly  paid  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  rearing 
of  our  queens ;  have  reared  them 
from  the  best  of  mothers,  and  in  the 
best  manner  possible,  while  the 
drones  have  been  reared  hap-hazard. 
The  breeders  of  stocli  well  know  that 
prepotency  is  on  the  male  side,  and 
work  accordingly. 

It  seems  that  the  artificial  fecunda- 
tion of  queens  is  possible,  but  not 
practicable  for  the  owner  of  a  large 
apiary  who  produces  honey  tor  a 
living.  We  sometimes  may  learn  to 
control  the  mating  of  queen's  as  easily 
as  the  mating  of  other  stock  is  con- 
trolled ;  and  we  may  not,  but  we  can 
do  this :  We  can  allow  no  drone 
comb  except  the  few  cells  that  the 
bees  will  crowd  in  at  the  corners  of 
<5ombs,  in  all  ordinary  colonies,  while 
in  some  of  our  best  colonies  we  can 
rear  an  abundance  of  drones.  We 
should  rear  our  drones  with  as  much  care 
■as  we  rear  our  queens. 

As  perhaps  many  are  aware,  I  have, 
for  the  past  four  years,  been  allowing 
newly  hived  swarms  to  build  their 
own  combs  in  the  brood-chamber; 
and  that  I  have  found  it  a  profitable 
practice.  Since  I  have  written  so 
much  upon  the  subject,  others  have 
tried  it.  Some  have  succeeded  as 
well  as  myself,  while  others  complain 
that  the  bees  build  too  much  drone 
comb.  In  almost  every  instance 
when  the  bees  built  done  comb  they 
did  not  rear  drones  in  it,  but  filled  it 
with  honey,  which  shows  that  they 
did  not  build  it  because  they  desired 
drones,  but  rather  because  honey  was 
coming  in  rapidly,  and  sufficient  in- 
ducements were  not  offered  them  to 
store  it  elsewhere,  so  they  built  store 
or  drone  comb  to  store  the  honey  in, 
because  more  room  could  thus  be 
secured  more  quickly  and  with  less 
labor.  The  only  instances  in  mv  ex- 
perience in  which  brood  has  been 
reared  in  drone  comb  newly  built  in 
newly  hived  swarms,  was  when  the 
ijueens  were  old  and  about  to  be 
superseded.  This  has  occurred  in  my 
apiary  only  twice.  When  using  Lang- 
stroth  frames  I  hive  a  swarm  upon 
five  or  six  frames;  and  have  in  one 
instance  had  two  frames  filled  with 
drone  comb  and  the  comb  filled  with 
brood.  The  queen  was  old.  In  no 
other  instance  have  I  had  more  than 
one  drone  comb  built,  and  this  has  not 
occurred  more  tlian  three  or  four 
times.  I  have  more  than  ."50  colonies 
in  the  new  Ileddon  hive,  and  so  far  I 
have  found  only  two  drone  combs. 

To  be  brief,  the  building  of  drone 
comb  has,  with  me,  proved  to  be  no 
objection  to  the-  hiving  of  swarms 
upon  empty  frames.  I  have,  through 
the  beepipers,  several  times  given 
my  method  of  management ;  but  I 
will  briefly  recapitulate  :  Do  not  have 
the  brood-chamber  larger  than  five 
Langstroth  frames.  Have  the  frames 
supplied  with  starters  of  foundation 
J^  of  an  inch  wide.    Place  the  frames 


not  farther  apart  than  1%  inches 
from  centre  to  centre.  Use  a  queen- 
excluding  honey-board.  Have  young 
queens.  Remove  the  supers  from  the 
old  to  the  new  hive  at  the  time  of 
hiving,  adding  an  extra  case  of  sec- 
tions, next  to  the  hive,  if  necessary  to 
give  the  bees  plenty  of  room. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  there 
are  some  other  points,  in  this  matter, 
that  I  have  not  presented,  but  I  have, 
for  four  years,  made  a  success  of  this 
system,  and  as  nearly  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, I  have  given  the  reasons  for 
my  success. 

T.  r.  Bingham— Why  not  use  full 
sheets  of  foundation  ? 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson — Because  they 
vi'ould  soon  be  drawn  into  full  combs, 
when  honey  that  would  otherwise  be 
stored  in  tlie  sections,  would  be  placed 
in  the  brood-chamber. 

T.  F.  Bingham  —  I  have  several 
times  tried  hiving  swarms  upon  shal- 
low frames,  both  with  and  without 
foundation,  and  have  secured  better 
results  by  using  foundation.  Bees 
will  occupy  an  empty  brood-chamber 
sooner  than  they  will  a  super  filled 
with  foundation. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson— I  do  not  put  on 
supers  filled  with  only  foundation 
when  hiving  swarms,  but  move  the 
supers  from  the  old  hive  to  the  new, 
and  the  sections  in  these  supers  have 
combs  in  all  stages  of  development, 
and  the  bees  are  soon  back  at  work 
upon  the  very  sections  that  they  so 
hastily  deserted. 

.  O.  O.  Poppleton— At  our  Iowa  State 
Convention,  held  a  short  time  ago, 
this  subject  was  discussed  in  a  lively 
manner,  and  five-sixths  of  those  who 
spoke  reported  trouble  from  excessive 
building  of  drone  comb.  Perhaps  the 
success  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  may  be 
attributable  to  his  locality ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  flow  may  be  slow. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson— I  know  that  I 
succeed,  and  I  have  given  all  the  rea- 
sons I  can  think  of  why  I  succeed, 
but  I  am  well  aware  that  there  may 
be  other  reasons,  and  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Poppleton  is  a  fair  one 
for  consideration. 


The  committee  on  exhibits,  would 
report  the  following  articles  on  ex- 
hibition : 

J.  Van  Deusen  &  Son,  Sprout  Brook,  N.  Y., 
comb  foundation,  Tbin  and  Heavy,  the  latter 
wired  and  unwtred. 

James  Forncrook  &  Co..  Watertown,  Wis.,  white 
basswood  one-piece  sections. 

G.  W.  Broadbeck,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  wooden 
feeder. 

Bingham  &  HetherinKton.  Abronia,  Mich., 
honey-knife  and  smokers.  Brood-ncst  of  sting- 
less  bees. 

N.  N.  Betsinper,  Marcellus,  N.  Y..  woven-wire 
separators,  and  section-case. 

N.  D.  Coffin,  Westland.  Ind.,  Blat  honey-board. 

Cera  Manufacturing  Company,  Baltimore.  Md., 
foundation  on  wood,  paper  and  linen. 

H.  D.  (vUttine,  Clinton,  Mich.,  tin  bee-feeder, 
and  section-box  former. 

Dr.  Q.  L.  Tinker,  New  Philadelphia,  O,  sections 
and  queen-cage. 

W.  Mason.  Fillmore.  Ind.,  extracted  honey. 

E.  S.  Armstrong.  Jerseyville,  Ills.,  reversible 
hive. 

G.  W.  Demaree.  Chriatiansburg,  Ky.,  supers  for 
comb  and  extracted  hooey. 

H.  D.  Davis.  Bradford,  Vt.,  surplus  sections  and 
shipping  case. 

The  Hub  Manufacturing  Company,  New  Hamp- 
ton. Iowa,  Wells'  patent  window  screen  for  honey- 
house  windows. 


A.  Cox,  Whitelick,  Ind.,  "  I'UUE  HONEY,"  in 
letters  as  worked  by  the  bees,  also  several  glass 
globes  nicely  fliled. 

Ora  Knowlton.  New  Brunswick,  Ind.,  very  fine 
display  of  honey-plants  mounted  on  card-board. 

G.  B.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis.,  sections  for 
honey. 

T.  S.  Bull,  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  extracted  honey. 

B.  O.  Tuttle.  Bristol,  Vt,,  photogruph-medley  of 
the  principal  bee-keepers  in  America. 

H.  Chapman,  Versailles,  N.  V..  Chapman  honey- 
plant. 

Dougherty  &  Wiley.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  books. 
smokers,  sections,  and  general  stock  of  bee- 
supplies. 

Chas.  Dadant  &  Son,  Hamilton,  Ills.,  comb  foun- 
dation. 


The  essays  offered  at  this  meeting 
were  both  numerous  and  lengthy,  and 
when  the  hour  of  adjournment  ar- 
rived there  were  several  unread 
essays  yet  on  hand,  and  the  pent-up 
feeling  upon  the  subject  resolved 
itself  into  the  following  : 

Besolved,  That  the  executive  com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  select  essayists 
and  assign  topics  for  the  next  conven- 
tion ;  to  have  fewer  and  shorter 
essays,  and  to  exclude,  except  in  rare 
cases,  all  essays  written  and  for- 
warded by  absentees. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  sine 
die.  F.  L.  Dougherty,  Sec. 


Convention  Notices. 


l^"  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  Id 
Ypsilanti.  Mich.,  on  Dec,  1  and  2.  ISf^B. 

H.  D.  CUTTING,  S«. 


1^'  The    Illinois    Central     Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  hold   its  next  meeting  at 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ills.,  on  Nov.  24  and  2.3,  1886. 
.1.  M.  H.»MBAUOH,  Sec. 


^W  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  on  Wednesday,  Jan,  12.  1887. 
Location  of  Hall  to  be  used  and  Hotel  accommo- 
dations will  be  given  after  further  arrangements 
have  been  made.  H.  N.  Patterson,  Sec. 


VW"  The  next  meeting  of  the  Bee-Keepers' As- 
sociation of  Hamilton  and  'i'ipton  counties,  Ind.. 
will  be  held  at  Westdeiri,  Ind..  on  Saturday,  Nov. 
6,  ISHG.  The  following  interesting  programme  has 
been  arranged  ;  Opening  exercises  :  Music  ;  Ad- 
dress of  welcome,  H.  Mills  ;  Best  method  of  win- 
tering bees,  I).  Learning  :  Discussion  opened  t)y 
Marion  Moore  :  Best  method  of  realizing  the  lar- 
gest amount  of  priitit  on  a  colony  of  bees  M. 
Doherty  ;  Discussion  opened  by  Isaac  Booth  .  Best 
mettiod  and  time  to  prepare  the  bees  for  spring 
work,  Zimri  Kivett :  Discus.sion  opened  by  liixon 
Bray  :  Question  box.  All  interested  in  bee-keep- 
ing are  invited  to  come,  bringing  their  baskets 
well  tilled,  so  as  to  stay  all  day.  and  make  this  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  sessions  that 
the  Association  ever  held. 


^F*  The  Patsaliga  Bee-Keepers*  Apsociation  of 
Ala.,  request  bee-keepers  throughout  the  State,  to 
meet  delegates  from  this  Association  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  on  Nov.  St,  IS86.  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  State  association.  The  State  Agricul- 
tural Fair  will  meet  there  on  Nov.  S!,  and  hold  one 
week.  Liberal  premiums  are  offered  to  bee-men. 
Let  me  hear  from  everv  bee-keeper  at  once. 

J.  R,  McLend   n,  Prts„  Stoddard,  Ala. 


Our  Book  Premiums.— To  encourage 
all  our  present  readers  to  get  one  or  more 
additional  subscribers  we  will  present  23 
cents*  worth  of  books  for  every  new  sub- 
scriber (accompanied  with  $1  for  one  year's 
subscription),  sent  direct  to  this  office.  Thus 
for  five  new  subscribers  with  $5,  the  getter 
up  of  a  club  gets  $1.25  in  valuable  reading 
matter,  to  be  selected  by  himself  from  our 
list  on  the  second  page  of  this  paper.  It 
will  pay  you  to  devote  a  few  hours  to  the 
interests  of  the  Bee  Journal.  Every  one 
who  keeps  bees  ought  to  take  it.  We  will 
furnish  sample  copies  free  in  any  quantity 
to  those  who  intend  to  get  up  clubs.  We 
expect  to  get  ."),000  new  subscribers  for  1887. 
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^pfccial  ^0tices. 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing  to  this  ofllce.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  Inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post-OBfice,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  postr 
ofBce  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


Dr.  miller's  Book,  "  A  Tear  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Bee  Jouknai,  for  one 
year,  we  will  club  for  $1.50. 


A  New  Crate  to  hold  one  dozen  one-pound 
sections  of  honey.— It  has  a  strip  of  glass  on 
each  Bide,  to  allow  the  honey  to  be  seen.  It 
is  a  light  and  attractive  package.  As  it  holds 
but  one  tier  of  sections,  no  damage  from  the 
drippings  from  an  upper  tier  can  occur.  We 
can  furnish  the  material,  ready  to  nail,  for 
9  ots.  per  crate.    Glass  13ic.  per  light,  extra. 


Yucca  Bruslies  are  employed  for  re- 
moving bees  from  the  combs.  They  are  a 
soft,  vegetable  fiber,  and  do  not  irritate  the 
l>ee8.  As  each  separate  fiber  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  handle  as  well  as  the 
brush,  they  are  almost  indestructable. 
When  they  become  sticky  with  honey,  they 
can  be  washed,  and  when  dry,  are  as  good 
as  ever.  The  low  price  at  which  they  are 
sold,  enables  any  bee-keeper  to  have  six  or 
more  of  them,  so  as  to  always  have  one 
handy.  We  can  supply  them  at  .5  cents 
each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if  sent  by  mail, 
ttrtd  1  cent  each  for  postage 


The  following  are  our  very  latest 
quotations  for  honey  and  beeswax  : 

CHICAQO. 
HONEV.— Receipts  are  liberal  and  prices  vary 
from  I0@l3c.  per  lb.  for  white  In  sections  Tarytog 
from  1  to   l!i  and   1^  lbs.    Many  sales  of   Rood 
white  1 -lb.  sections  are  made  at  lie.    Bxtracted 
Is  quiet  and  rantllnK  from  5®7c. 
BBB8WAX,-J3(»250.         B.  A.BURNBTT, 
Oct.  13.  161  Soutb  Water  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONB  V.~We  quote  this  year's  crop  as  follows  : 
Fancy  white  In  1-Ib.  sections,  clean  and  neat 
pHCkaRes.  15@iec.;  -J-lbs.,  l-2(^13c.;  fair  to  Rood 
l-lbs.,  12(SiHc.:  2-lbB.,  10($l1c.;  fancy  buckwheat 
1-lbs.,  ii@i^o.;  2-lbs.,  9®ioc.  White  clover  ex- 
tracted In  keKB  and  small  barrels,  6!>6@7c.:  Calif- 
ornla  extracted  In  6<)-lb.  cans,  5<§i5  I-2C.:  Califor- 
nia comb  honey,  KXSiic. 
BEESWAX.— Prime  yellow.  22(3i24c. 

McCAUL  &  HILDRETH  BROS.. 

34  Hudson  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONEY.— The  demand  has  Improved.    We  are 
selilnK  one-pound  pacbaRes  of  white  clover  honey 
at  14@ir)C.;  2-puunds  at  I3@14c. 
BBB8WAX.-25  ots.  per  lb. 

Blakk  a  Riplet.  57  Chatham  Street. 

DETROIT. 

HONET.— Best  white  In  1-lb.  sections,  12(3130.; 
dark,  10(|»llc.,  with  a  good  supply  In  commission 
houses. 

BEB8WAX.-23C. 

Oct.  10.  M.  H.  HtTNT..  Bell  Branota,  Mich. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEy.— Demand  la  fair  for  choice  comb  in  I 
and  2  lb.  sections,  which  brings  12®15c.  a  pound  in 
a  jobbing  way.  according  to  quality  and  neatness 
ot  package.  There  Is  a  fair  retail  and  jobbing  de- 
mand for  extracted  In  square  glass  jars,  while  the 
order  trade  for  dark  grades  from  raanufflcturers  Is 
improTlng.  Range  of  prices  for  extracted  Is  3}4'^ 
7c.  per  lb. 

BEESWAX.— It  la  In  good  demand,  and  good 
yellow  brings  readily  2uc. 
Oct.  9.   C.  F.  MCTTH  &  SON.Freeman  &  Central  At 

CLBVELAND. 

HONEY.— Choice  new  honey  In  1-lb.  sections  Is 
selling  at  14c.:  2-lbs.  I2(&.i3c.  Old  honey  Is  very 
dull  at  10(ai2c.    Extracted.  6®7c. 

BEESWAX.-25C. 

A.  C.  KENDEL.  lis  Ontario  Street. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.— The  market  for  honey  of  choice  qual- 
ity is  firmer  and  we  are  trying  to  establish  a  high- 
er range  of  values.  We  quote  1-lb.  sections  of 
white  at  I2>«S)13C.;  2-lbs.,  immi2c.;  dark  not 
wanted.  Extracted,  white,  in  half  barrels  and  in 
kegs,  6!.^(^7c. ;  In  tin  packages,  7®7^c.;  in  barrels, 
as  to  quality.  5(^r>!.^c. 

BBISSWAX.-No  demand. 


Five  Tliousand  new  subscribers  to  the 
Bee  Journal,  is  what  we  have  made  our 
calculations  for  ;  they  will  como  in  clubs 
between  now  and  next  spring.  Installments 
are  coming  every  day. 


^^  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journal 

will  be  sent  free  upon  application.  Any  one 
lnt«nding  to  got  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terviow,  by  sending  the  names  to  this  office, 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 


Oct.  2. 


A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  St. 


Home  Market  for  Honey. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY —There  Is  a  firmer  market  for  extrac- 
ted, and  especially  for  comb  honey,  aa  the  crop 
of  the  latter  is  rather  small.  Apiarists  have  sold 
what  thev  were  obliged  to  dispose  of  for  payment 
of  packages  and  labor,  and  they  hold  the  balance 
back  at  higher  prices.  The  demand  is  increasing, 
and  we  qmtte  with  ready  takers, 4@4^c.  for  choice 
extracted  ;  3^f*39ic.  for  amber  extracted  ;  and 
H@llc.  for  comb  faoney  in  2-lb.  sections  ;  12Cftl3c. 
for  1-lb.  sections. 

BEESWAX.— It  finds  buyers  at  2n®23c. 

Sep.  28.    SCHACHT  &  L.EMCEE.  122-124  DaViS  St. 

HONEY.— Receipts  are  light  and  the  market  Is 
very  quiet.  We  quote  :  White  extracted,  4<q>4>ic.: 
amber.  3|ic.    Comb,  8^@loc.  for  while. 

BEESWAX. -19<822c. 

O.  B.  Shith  &  Co.,  423  Front  Street. 

ST.  Lotris. 

HONEY.- Choice  comb.  IlJ<'ai2Xo.;  latter  price 

Is  for  choice  white  clover,     strained,  In  barrels. 

3M®4c.  Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  In  No.  1 

riuchages.  "k  advance  on  above  prices.    Bxtracted 
n  barrels.  4\(g.6^.:  In  cans  H(g>7c. 
BEBSWAX.-Dull  at  21c  for  choice. 
Sep.  30.       D.  (i.  TDTT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Demand  for  all  grades  Is  good,  and 
saleH  are  large.  Receipts  are  good  aud  prices  are 
steady  with  a  firm  feellDg.  We  quote:  1-lb.  sec- 
tions of  whiteclover.  13<^Hc.:dark,  l(i@I2c.:  2-lbs. 
white  clover,  ii(ai2c.:  dark,  iksjioc:  (^allf.  2-Ib8., 
9('«llc.:  ^«-lbs.  white  clover,  I4'ail5c.  Extracted 
white  clover,  fi@7c.:  dark,  4@5c.;  white  sage,  s^c: 
Calif,  aniber.  5c. 

BEBSWAX.-2(1<»22C. 

Oct.  15.  Ci.ehons.Cloon  &  Co.,  oor.  4th  &  Walnut. 


ts  To  create  Honey  Markets  in  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "  Why  Eat 
Honey"  (only  ."lO  cents  per  100),  or  else  the- 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  DEMAND  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Single  copy,  5  cts. ;  per  doz.,  40  eta. ;  per 
hundred,  $2.50.  Five  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  810.00;  or  1,000  for  $15,00. 
On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "  Presented  by,'* 
etc.  (giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  scatters  them). 

To  give  away  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine "  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 


System  and  Success, 

l^~  All  who  intend  to  be  systematic  In 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
the  prices  are  reduced,  as  follows  : 

For    .50  colonies  (120  pages)  $100 

"     100  colonies  (220  pages)  125 

"     200  colonies  (420  pages)  150 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers, 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  on& 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 


Red  Isabels  for  one-pound  pails  of 
honey,  size  3x4 !4  inches.  —  We  have  just 
gotten  up  a  lot  of  these  Labels,  and  can 
supply  them  at  the  following  prices  :  lOO 
for  $1.00  :  250  for  $1.. 50  ;  500  for  $2  00  :  1,000 
for  $a.00  ;  all  with  name  and  address  of 
apiatist  printed  on  them— by  mail,  postpaid. 


tST"  Sweet  Clover,  or  Melihitus  Alba,  is 
almost  the  only  resource  for  honey  now, 
on  account  of  the  late  severe  July  drouth. 
If  the  seed  is  planted  in  September,  it  will 
come  up  this  Fall  and  bloom  next  year,  in 
its  second  season. 

Wo  have  a  large  lot  of  this  seed  on  hand, 
and  offer  it  at  the  following  Reduced 
Prices,  by  express  or  freight : 

One  pound $0  20 

"    peck— 15lbs 2  25 

"    bushel— 60  lbs 7  00 

"    sack— 80  lbs 8  00 

It  will  pay  to  buy  it  by  the  sack  and  Bell  It 
again  in  smaller  quantities. 

^S~  If  you  want  a  chance  to  make  some 
money,  and  provide  pasturage  for  the  bees- 
during  the  Fall  months,  this  is  your  oppor- 
tunity 1 

The  Convention  History  orAmerlca 

and  the  American  Bee  Journal  for  ono 
year,  will  be  clubbed  for  $1.15. 


As  tliere  is  Another  firm  in  Chicago  by 
the  name  of  "  Newman  &  Son,"  we  wish  our 
correspondents  would  write  "  American  Bee 
Journal  "  on  the  envelope  when  writing  to 
this  office.  Several  letters  of  ours  have- 
already  gone  to  the  other  firm  (a  commis- 
sion house),  causing  vexatious  delay  and 
trouble. 
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^(ivizxtistmtnU, 


WANTED,  an  active,  reliable  man  In  every 
city  and  town  In  the  State  of  IlIinolB  to  work 
up  Councils  of  the  Araerican  Lemon  of  Honor,  an 
Insurance  organization  now  havInK  «i",oo()  mem- 
bers, and  wo  are  wlllinj;  to  pay  libtruUy  in  cash  for 
services  rendered  In  tl)in  w(jrl(.  It  can  be  per- 
formed at  odd  and  It'JMure  hours  without 
Interference  with  reKuhir  husineHW.  and  is  an 
occupation  aftorrllnK  much  pleawure  to  those 
engaged  in  it.  For  full  explanation  how  to  go  to 
work  and  what  to  do,  addrcHs 

THOITIAS  ti,  NKIVITIAIV, 
925  West  MadlBon  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILLS. 


THE  CHAPMAN  HONEY-PLANT. 

XJt  accordance  with  a  previous  notice  in  bee- 
perlodlcals.  I  am  now  prepared  to  Ull  orders  for 
the  seed  of  the  above  plant  at  the  following 
prices  :  hi  ounce.  SI  ;  l  oz..  $2  ;  2  oz..  *:i  ;  4  oz..  $5; 
and  X  lb.,  $8.  One  ounce  contains  from  l.fWKito 
1.80"  seeds.  On  account  of  extreme  drouth  my 
stock  of  seed  is  limited  an  persons  ordering  will 
be  served  In  rotation.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
In  early  soring  and  general  directions  for  cultiva- 
tion wtil  be  given  on  each  package. 

This  plant  Is  not  an  obnoxious  weed,  but  Is  as 
easily  eradicated  as  clover.  Having  carefully 
watched  Its  habits  of  growth  and  Its  honey-pro- 
ducing qaaliti^^s  for  the  past  six  years  I  believe 
those  who  commence  its  cultivation  In  a  liberal 
■way  will  be  better  pleased  than  by  commencing 
with  a  small  quantity  of  seed.  It  bas  been  tested 
by  prominent  bee-keepers  all  the  way  from  Ver- 
mont to  Nebraska  and  Ontario.  Wa  refer  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  North 
American  Bee- Keepers'  Society  held  at  Detroit  In 
iflS.').  The  committee  reported  at  the  Indianap- 
olis. Ind.,  convention  held  Oct.  12-14,  and  their 
report  will  be  found  in  all  bee-papers  publishing 
the  report  of  that  convention. 

Write  all  orders  plainly  and  give  your  poat- 
oEQce  address  In  full. 

H.  CHAPITTAN, 

42Atf      VERSAILLES,  Cattaraugus  Co..  N.  V. 


Dadaiit'sFonndatienFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


Honey  For  Sale. 

We  have  a  larire  quantity  of  the  best  white 
EXTRACTED  HONEY,  in  KOO-lb.  Keirs,  for 
fiale,  which  we  will  deliver  on  board  the  cars 
at  8  cents  per  pound.    Orders  solicited. 

THOS.  G.  NEWTHAN  ic  SON, 

■92.3  &  935  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Vandervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

•end  for  Samples  <fe  Bedaced  Prlce-K*lat. 
Atf      J.VANDEEVORT,  LaceyviUe,  Pa. 


the: 

AMERICAN  APICULTURIST 

Willi,  be  sent  one  year  and  a  copy  of 
the  •'ird  Edition  of  the  Uee-Keepers' 
Handy-Booii,  on  receiptor  81. .50.  The  book 
contains  300  pages  and  100  fine  illustrations. 

41Atf  WENHAM,  MASS. 


Vandervort  Foundation  Mill. 

6  Inch,  Price,  $20.00. 

It  makes  the  Hneat  extra  thin  FooDdatlon  for 
oomb  honey.    For  Sale  by 

TH08.  0.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  ft  92.5  Weal  MadlBOn  Street,      CHICAQO.  lUL. 

Dadant'sFoundationFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 


ATTENTION 

Dealerg  and  Manufacturers. 

WE    AREprepared  to  furnish  you  with 
SE:CTI03SrS  for  the  COMING 
SEASON  at  bed-rock  priced.    Write  us. 

«.  B.  LEWIS  &.  CO., 

37Atf  WATERTOWN,  WIS. 


THE  WESTERN  WORLD 

GUIDE  and  HAND-888K 

OF   USEFUL    INFOKMATION. 

For    HOIVIE    SKRKICRS    or  Toiirlvtn, 

CapltaliwtM  or   LuhorerN.      A  vast 

aiiioiint  ol'  liilorniation   not 

to  beMjOund  elMeivhere 

at  aiiv  price. 


A  cloth-bound  book,  4x7  inches,  288  pages 


Price,  50  CentM. 


The  following  is  only  «  part  of  the  Contents : 

Colored  If  up«  of  all  the  Stutes  and  TerrltorleB. 

including  A  la»ba  and  District  of  Columbia. 
Dlairrantii  showing  area,  population,  producta. 

Government,  State,  School  and  Indian  L.and8  of 

the  several  States. 
Hlatorlea  of  each  of  the  State*  from    the 

Earlleat  Time*. 
Ho^v  to  Acquire  I^und*  of   any  bind  belonj?- 

InK  to  the  (Government  by  any  forms  of  entry 

who  may  acquire  them,  and  the  dltferent  laws,: 

applicable  to  the  different  sectlonH. 
Pofltal.  Pension  and  Patent  JLaws  of  the 

United  Slate*. 
CoatH-or-Arms  of  the  States    and  Views   of 

Celebrated  Places,  and  of  life  in  different  reKions. 
Role*    for    measurlnpr     Lumber,     Lokb,   Grain. 

LiquIdH,  Tables  of  WelKhts  and  Measures  of  all 

kinds.  InterestRuIes  and  Tables,  JjumberTables. 
SynteniM    nf    Land    Meaaaren     In    varloua 

partH  of  the  United  State*. 

CoBtains  also  a  Million  Useful  Facts. 

The  Weekly  Bee  Journal,  for  one  year, 

and  the  Guide,  postpaid,  for  $1.S0. 

XHOS.  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Dadant'sFoundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  Bee  Advertisement  In  another  column. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,  MAN17AI.  OF  THE  AMAKY. 

I3,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14th  TbouHund  .last  Out! 

10th  Tboasand  Sold  in  Jast  Foar  Months ! 

5,000  Said  Since  May,  1S83. 

More  than  50  pages,  and  more  than  50  fine  lIlnB- 
tratloDs  were  added  In  the  sth  edition.  The  whole 
work  has  been thorooKhlyrevlBed, and  oontalna  the 
very  latest  In  respect  to  bee-keeplnjr.  It  Iscertalnly 
the  follest  and  m^tat  scleollflc  work  treatlDK  of 
bees  In  the  World.  Prlce.bymall,»l.as.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J.  COOK,  Author  and  Publisher, 
lAiy  Airrlcultural  College,  Mich. 


BEESWAX. 

We  pay  «Oc.  per  lb.,  dellrered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mistakes,  tne  shipper's  name 
should  always  be  on  each  package. 

THOS.  e.  NE'WMA.ri  db  SON, 

823  4  825  West  Madison  Street,     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Dadant'sFoandation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  zetaU.  See  Adyertlsement  In  another  column. 


THE  HORSE, 

By  B.  J.  KENDALL,  M.  D. 

A  TREATISE  TlvInK  an  Index  of  diseases, 
and  the  symptoms  ;  cause  and  treatment  of  each,  a 
table  iriTinR  all  the  principal  drufis  used  for  the 
horse,  with  the  ordinary  dose,  effects  and  antidote 
when  a  poison  ;  a  table  with  an  en»rravlnK  of  the 
horse's  teeth  at  different  axes,  with  rules  for  telling 
the  a«e  of  the  horse  ;  a  valuable  collection  of  re- 
olpea,  and  much  valuable  Information, 

Price  95  cents— In  EnKlIsh  or  German. 

THOS.  G.  NEIVMAN  Sc  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BEES  and  HONEY, 

OR  TQE  ^ 

Management  of  an  Apiary  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit;  by 

THOMAS    C.    NEWMAN, 

Editor  oj  tin  American  Bee  JourruiL 

It  contains  220  profusely  lllu.strated  pages 
Is  "  fully  up  with  the  times  "  in  all  the  im- 
provements and  inventions  in  this  rapidly 
developing  pursuit,  and  pre.sents  the  apiar- 
ist with  everything  tliat  can  aid  in  the 
successful  management  of  the  honey-bee. 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  the  most 
honey  in  its  bi«t  and  most  attractive  con- 
dition.    Bound  in  clotli,  81.00,  postpaid. 

!3^A.  I.iberal  Dlocount  to  Dealers,  bjr 
the  Dozen  or  Hundred. 

THOS.  C.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

92.3  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 

^"  The  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year  and  the  book,  "  Bees  and 
Honey,"  will  be  sent  for  $1.75. 


EBSTER'S 

Unaliridged  Dictionary. 

A  DICTIONARY 

llS.OOf)  WordN,  .liKKi  Engrnvinga, 

GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

of  ■^:3,l)lK^  Titles,  anrl  a 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARy 

"i  ii'.arly  lO.iKX)  Not^.d  Peraona, 

ALL  IN  OWE  BOOK. 

G.  &.  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Pub'r.s,  .Springfield,  Mass. 


DR.    FOOTE'S 

HAND -BOOR  OF  HEALTH, 

Hints  and  Ready  Recipes, 

is  the  title  of  a  very  valuable  book  that  glvea  a 
ffreat  amount  of  Information,  of  the  Utmost  Im- 
portance  to  Everybody,  concerning  their  daily 
hablU  of  EatlnR,  Drinking,  DresslnK.  tileeplzift 
BatblnK,  VVorklne,  etc. 

IT  TELLB  ABOUT 


What  to  Eat, 
How  to  Eat  It, 
ThinKB  to  Do, 
ThtnKH  to  Avoid, 
PtjrllH  of  Hummer, 
How  to  Breathe, 
Overheating  Hoases, 
Ventilation. 
Influence  of  Plants. 
Occupation  for  Invalids. 
Superfluous  Hair, 
Restonng  the  Drowned, 
Preventing  Near-sight- 
edness, 


Parasites  of  the  Skin, 
Bathlne— Best  way, 
l.iun[;s(!l£LunK  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them, 
Clftthinj?— what  to  Wear, 
How  much  to  Wear 
Contagious  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them. 
Exercise, 
Care  of  Teeth. 
After-Dlnner  Napa, 
Headache,  cause  A  care. 
Malarial  Affections, 
Croup— to  Prevent. 


IT  TELLS  HOW  TO  CURE 

Black  Eyes,  Bolls,  Bums,    Chilblains,  Cold  Feet, 
Corn8,CouKh8,('holera.Dlarrhoei,  Diphtheria,  Dys- 
entery,  Dandruff,  Dyspepsia,   Ear  Ache,   Felons, 
Fetid  Feet.  Freckles,  Headache.  IliccouKh,  Hives, 
Hoarseness, ItchInK,  Intlamed  Breasts,  Ivy  Polson- 
inii,  Moles,  Pi mpiew.  Piles,  Rheunjattsm,  Klneworm, 
Snurinc?.  HtammerinK,  Bore  Eyes,  Sore  Mouth.  Sore 
Nipples. 8ore  Throat,  Suo-struke,  Stlnye  and  Insect 
Bites.  BweatinK  Feet.  Toothache.  Ulcers,  Warta 
Whooping  CouKh,  Worms  In  ChUdren. 
Price  only  S5  Centa.    Bent  by  Mall,  post-paid. 
THOS.  G.  NE^VMAN  &  SON, 
923  &  925  West  Madison  St..    CHICAGO.  ILL. 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPER'S  ADVISEB. 

TheBiUTiSH  Bee  Jocthnalib  pnbllshed  every 
Week,  at  Ten  HhilllnKB  and  lOd.  per  annum,  and 
contaiUH  the  best  practical  Information  for  the 
time'  beinK.  Bhowinfi;  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  Is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 
Bee  Jocbnal,  one  year,  for  $2.75. 
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Bingham  &  Hetherington  Uncapping  Knife. 


Patented  May  20, 1879. 

BINGHAm  SmOKERS  and  KNIVES 
have   Revolutionized   the   Smoker  and 
Knife  Traxle,  and  have  made  bee-keeping  a 

fileasure  and  a  success.  They  are  the  only 
a.8ting  and  satisl'actory  Snokers  and 
Knives  now  used  by  e.xperienced  bee-keepers 
in  Europe,  Australia,  Cuba,  and  America. 
They  are  covered  by  patents,  and  while  they 
are  always  the  best  that  can  be  made,  they 
are  also  the  lowest  priced. 


Prices,  by  mall,  post-paid. 


.$3  00 
.  176 
.  160 
.  125 
.  100 
66 


Doctor  smoker  (wide  shield)..  3!4  inch 
C!onqueror8moker(wide  shield)  3       " 

Larg:e  smoker  (wide  shield) 2a    " 

Extra  smoker  (wide  shield) 2       " 

Plain  smoker 2       " 

Little  Wonder  smoker 15f    " 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Honey  Knife, 
2  inch 116 

TO  SELL  AGAIN,  apply  for  dozen  or  half- 
dozen  rates.    Address, 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 

ISAtf  ADRONIA,  MICB. 


Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 


.  Price,  by  E.xpre38,  sects.;  by  mail,  65  cts.:  12  in 
the  flat,  and  one  nailed  (13  in  all),  {3.50  ;  SO,  In  the 
Sat,  (12.00.    Address. 

THOS.  G.  NEWOTAN  ^k  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MANUFACTORY 


I 


FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others 
with 

Hives,  Sections,  Slilpplng-Crates, 
Sni>ers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds.  I  make  a  specialty  of  LANG8TROTH 
AND  MODEST  HIVES.  Correspondence  with 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address, 

GEORGE  TAYI.OR, 

1 1  itf  DUNDEE.  Kane  Co.,  ILLS. 


Dadant'8  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column 


GLASS  PAILS 

FOR  HONEY. 

THESE  Palla  are  made 
of  the  best  quality  of 
clear  flint  Klans,  with  a  bait 
unci  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
When  tilled  with  honey.the 
attractive  appearance  of 
these  pails  cannot  be  equal- 
ed by  any  t)ther  style  of 
packase.  They  can  be  used 
tor  hiiusehold  purposes  by 
consumers,  after  the  honey 
Is  removed,  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-fllled  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 

To  hold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen, Sl.OO 

2  pounds        "  "  ».00 

"        3        "  "  "  8.50 

THOinAS  G.  NEXnnAIV  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold- Blast  Smoker, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONE¥-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CHAS.  F.  M1JTH  A  SOBT, 

Freeman  dfc  Central  Ave..       -       CINCINNATI.  O. 
P.S.— Send  IOC.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 


KIBBON  BADGES. 

We  have  some  ELEGANT 
RIBBON  BADGES,  having 
a  rosette  and  gold  Bee,  for 
bee-keepers'  use  at  Fairs, 
Conventions,  etc.  Price 
50  cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

THOS.  G.  NEnOnAN  &.  SON., 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street.  Chicago,  111. 


The  NEWJeddon  Hive. 

We  have  made  arrang-ements  with  the 
inventor  by  which  we  shall  make  and  sell  the 
Heddon  Reversible  Hive,  both  at  wholesale 
and  retail ;  nailed  and  also  in  the  flat. 


The  ensravinp  pives  a  good  Idea  of  the  hive. 
The  brood-chamber  is  In  two  eectlons  ;  also  the 
BurpIuB  arrangement,  which  may  be  interchanged 
or  inverted  at  will.  The  cover,  bottom-board,  and 
top  and  bottom  of  each  Bectumal  case  has  one-half 
of  a  regular  bee-space,  bo  that  the  surplus  caseff 
with  tlie  sections,  may  be  placed  between  the  two 
brool-chamberB.or  the  latter  may  be  transposed 
or  inverted— in  fact,  all  parts  of  this  hive  are 
perfectly  interchangeable.  The  brood-frames  wlU 
ALL  be  bored  for  wires. 

A  SAMPLE  HIVE  includes  the  bottom-board 
and  Btand  :  a  platted  honey-board,  and  cover  ;  two 
R-inch  brood-chambers,  each  containineS  frames  ; 
two  surplus  arrancements.  each  containing  2h  one* 
p<)nnd  sections,  one  with  wide  frames  and  separa- 
tors, and  the  other  without  separators.  This  latter 
chamber  can  b3  interchanged  with  the  other 
stories,  but  cannot  be  reversed.  It  is  XAILBD  Alin) 
PAINTED,  and  ready  for  immediate  use.  Price, 
$4.oo,  complete. 

It  Is  absolutely  essential  to  order  one 
nailed  hive  as  a  pattern  Tor  putting  those 
In  the  flat  together  correctly. 

HIVES  READY  TO  NAIL.— In  fllUngorderB  for 
these  hives,  in  the  flat,  we  make  6  different  com- 
binations, so  that  our  customers  may  make  a 
selection  from  the  sample  nailed  htve,  ^thout 
waiting  for  us  to  quote  prices,  and  the  different 
kinds  will  be  known  by  the  following  numbers  : 

No.  1  consists  of  the  stand,  bottom-board. 
cover,  two  6-lnch  brood-cbambers,  16  frames,  ana 
the  slatted  honey- board.    Price,  )Hil.55  each. 

No.  3  is  the  same  as  No.  I,  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containing  28  sections  without 
separators— interchangeable,  but  not  reversible.- 
Price,  »S.O«  each. 

No.  3  Is  the  same  as  No.  2,  with  two  surplus  sto* 
rles  as  therein  described.    Price,  SitS.SO  each. 

No.  4  Is  the  same  as  No.  l,  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containing  28  sections  in  wide 
frames  with  separat-irs,  which  can  be  reversed, 
inverted,  and  interchanged,  the  same  as  the  brood- 
cnambers.    Price,  91f>S.30  each. 

No.  5  Is  the  same  as  No.  4,  with  two  surplus 
arrangements  as  therein  described.  Price,  S3. CO. 

No.  O  contains  all  the  parts  as  described  In  the 
sample  nailed  hive.    Price,  »8.'3'5  each. 

Those  desiring  the  h\vesivithout  the  stand, honey- 
hoard  or  sections,  may  make  the  following  deduc- 
tions from  the  above  prices  :  Stand,  14  cents; 
honey-board,  8  cents  ;  and  the  28  or  56  sections,  as 
the  case  may  be,  at  Mj  cent  each,  respectively^ 

We  will  also  make  the  following  deductions  on 
quantities  ordered  all  at  one  time  :  ITor  lO  or  more 
hives,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  for  '25  or  more  hives 
7  1-2  per  cent.;  for  5(i  or  more,  10  per  cent. 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison-St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FLAT -  BOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION. 

high  side-walls,  4  to  16  square  feet  tc 
^thepound.  Circularand samples freck 
i'^^MM  J.  VA_N  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
Sproat  Brook,  Mont.  Oo.,  W.  V^ 
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THOMAS    a.  NEWMAN, 

■e:idito:r. 

Vol.  nil,     Nov.  3, 1886.     NO.44, 


Anotber  l^niou  CoiiTeutloii  is  to  be 

held  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  next  January.  See 
the  notice  on  page  609.  Let  there  be  a 
sreneral  rally  of  the  bee-keeepers  of  New 
York  at  this  union  meeting'. 


W.  Z.  Hutcblnsou  has  sustained  a  loss 
by  Are.  We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  on  Oct. 
25,  the  store,  hotel,  post-office,  and  railroad 
depot  at  Rog-ersville,  Mich.,  were  consumed 
by  fire.  In  the  depot  Mr.  H.  had  stored  1,000 
pounds  of  his  choicest  comb  honey,  pre- 
paratory to  shipment.  It  was  all  consumed; 
and  it  is  quite  a  loss  for  our  friend,  who  is 
so  well  known  to  our  readers,  as  a  corres- 
pondent. 


Mr.  Edn'ard  R.  Newcoinb,  of  Pleasant 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  had  an  "  exhibit "  and  "  apiary 
tent "  at  the  Fair,of  which  the  Poughkeepsie 
News-Press  remarks  as  follows  : 

The  apiary  tent  of  E.  R.  Newcomb,  of 
Pleasant  Valley,  was  tilled  with  visitors  all 
through  the  day.  Mr.  Newcomb  entertained 
his  callers  by  explaining  to  them  the  habits 
of  bees,  and  method  of  preparing  the  comb 
and  honey.  His  exhibits  of  bees,  comb 
honey  and  extracted  honey  are  very  fine. 

Mr.  Newcomb  has  sent  a  photograph  of 
the  tent  containing  the  exhibits  to  this 
office,  which  is  placed  in  our  Museum. 


These    names  were   ouiitted    by  the 

secretary,  through  an  oversight,  in  the  list  of 

members  at  Indianapolis,  on  page  669  : 

Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke,  Guelph,  Ont. 

C.  B.  Parks,  Wntenown.  Wis. 

O.  O.  Poppleton.  Willtamstown,  Iowa. 

Arthur  Todd.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stewart  Nichols.  SuKar  Creek,  Ind. 

Madison  Talbert,  Morriatown,  Ind. 

John  Clark,  Liberty.  Ind. 

A.  Leedy,  Andrew,  Ind. 

Geo.  J.  Frey,  Lebanon,  Ind. 

A.  Cox,  Whitellek,  Ind. 


Mnccl  &  Bro.,  of  Kentucky,  received  a 
queen  from  Italy,  by  mail,  on  Sept,  27, 1886, 
which  was  only  13  days  in  transit.  She  now 
has  3  frames  full  of  brood,  and  they  say  that 
it  was  the  first  queen-bee  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  the  mails.  Several  have  been 
sent  across  by  mail,  but  which  was  first  we 
are  now  unable  to  say.  One  of  the  first  was 
taken  from  the  mail  at  New  York,  custom 
bouse  fees  collected,  and  then  forwarded  by 
express  to  the  consignee.  This  was  of 
course  an  outrage,  but  we  know  of  no  inex- 
pensive redress,  as  we  explained  to  the  con- 
signee, who  complained  to  us  at  the  time. 


Wlicre  Honey  Comes  From.— It  has 

been  known  for  ages  that  honey  is  a  vegeta- 
ble product— that  it  is  not  "  ina(h>  by  bees," 
as  many  ignorantly  express  it,  but  gathered 
from  the  flowers  I  Now  comes  a  theorist 
who  asserts  the  opposite  in  the  Kiirat  Home 
for  Oct.  2,  1880,  published  in  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  a  marked  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  us 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Peterman,  of  Trappe,  Pa.  He 
says  that  "honey  is  not  secreted  by  the 
Howers,  but  is  held  in  solution  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  under  favoring  conditions  is 
attracted  to  and  condensed  by  flowers  and 
leaves  having  affinity  for  it.*' 

The  author  of  this  statement  is  W.  M. 
Evans  ;  but  there  is  some  hope  for  him,  as 
he  subsequently  makes  tliis  statement  con- 
cerning honey-dew  :  "  Before  I  came  to 
Virginia  I  did  not  believe  in  honey-dew  ; 
now  belief  is  knowledge."  He  may,  there- 
fore, learn  something  else.    He  then  adds  : 

Last  year,  after  the  clover  and  all  our 
honey  flowers  had  dried  up,  and  before  fall 
flowers  blossomed,  my  bees  gathered  2.000 
pounds  from  honey-dew  on  pines.  You 
could  see  it  plainly  m  the  morning  in  small, 
white  drops.  In  color  and  flavor  it  is  equal 
to  white  clover,  and  in  body  is  heavier. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  different 
kinds  of  honey-dew,  and  some  may  be  of 
very  passable  quality,  but  most  of  it  is 
totally  unfit  for  use.  That  Mr.  Evans  did 
not  believe  in  its  existence  until  recently, 
proves  that  his  knowledge  is  very  limited, 
and  he  should  be  very  careful  in  making 
assertions  in  public  print,  so  utterly  un- 
founded as  the  first  extract  we  have  quoted. 

If  honey  is  not  secreted  by  the  flowers, 
how  does  Mr.  Evans  account  for  the  fact 
that  in  '*  new  country,'*  before  so  much  land 
is  brought  under  cultivation,  where  wild 
flowers  abound,  so  much  more  honey  can  be 
obtained  than  after  the  same  lands  have 
been  cultivated  ?  If  "  the  honey  were  held 
in  solution  in  the  atmosphere,"  cultivation 
which  destroys  the  wild  flowers  should  not 
make  so  much  difference  I 

Again,  how  comes  it  that  the  honey  from 
basswood,  white  clover,  buckwheat,  etc.,  so 
much  differ  in  color  and  taste  it  it  is  held  in 
solution  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  simply 
"  attracted  to  and  condensed  by  the  flowers 
and  leaves  ?'*  If  his  theory  were  true  would 
it  not  all  be  of  the  same  color  and  taste  ? 

Mr.  Evans  than  rattles  off  the  "  Wiley  lie  " 
about  fllling  combs  and  glucose,  and  selling 
that  which  he  calls  "  Devil's  honey  "  for  the 
pure  article,  in  lots  of  10,000  pounds,  and 
denominated  "apple  blossom  honey  "  in  the 
New  York  market.  It  is  all  bosh  !  He  is 
only  adding  to  Wiley's  nefarious  lie,  by 
"drawing  on  imagination  for  facts,"  and 
then  swearing  they  are  true  statements  of 
the  case  1 1  He  then  gets  excited  and  writes 
these  frenzied  words  in  conclusion  : 

The  hells  of  adultery,  adulteration,  brib- 
ery, corruption,  and  all  kinds  of  human 
cussedness  have  broken  loose  and  taken 
hold  of  all  classes  I 

We  think  that  it  Is  the  worst  kind  of 
"cussedness"  to  lie  about  a  pursuit  and 
endeavor  to  ruin  it  by  such  stupidity  and 
unreasonable  assertions  as  Mr.  Evans  in- 
dulges in  I 


'That  Lawsuit  against  Mr.  C.C.  Richard- 
son, of  Tipton,  Ind.,  for  damage  alleged  to 
be  done  by  his  bees  to  a  neighbor,  will  come 
up  in  the  November  term  of  court,  on 
appeal  from  a  .lustice's  Court. 

At  the  Indianapolis  Convention  anotber 
neighbor  of  his  made  some  assertions  about 
the  Union  not  having  given  Mr.  R.  any 
assurance  of  help  in  defending  the  suit. 
Not  remembering  the  details  of  so  much 
correspondence  as  of  necessity  he  has  in 
such  matters,  the  Manager  promised  the 
Convention  that  he  would  examine  the  re- 
cords in  his  office,  on  his  return,  and  make  a 
public  statement  of  the  case.  Upon  looking 
the  matter  up,  he  found  that  he  had  written 
to  Mr.  Richardson  on  Aug.  4,  1886,  request- 
ing him  to  make  the  defense  as  thorough  as 
possible,  assuring  him  that  the  Llnion  would 
help  him  to  a  reasonable  amount.  To  this 
Mr.  R.  replied  that  he  had  permitted  the 
case  to  go  by  default  in  the  Justice's  Court 
in  order  to  take  an  appeal  to  a  higher  court. 
The  Manager,  on  Aug.  2.'i,  requested  him  to 
ascertain  from  his  attorney  the  probable 
cost  of  the  suit  including  the  appeal ;  and 
again  assured  him  that  the  Union  would 
render  him  all  the  aid  in  its  power  to  defend 
the  case. 

After  ascertaining  these  facts  in  the  ease, 
the  Manager  then  wrote  to  Mr.  R.  stating 
what  had  been  said  by  a  member  at  the 
Indianapolis  Convention,  and  asked  :  "  Did 
he  speak  thus  with  any  authority  from 
you  ?"  To  this  Mr.  R.  replies  as  follows,  by 
return  mail  : 

I  hasten  to  answer  your  inquiry, "  Did 
he  speak  thus  wiih  any  authority  from 
you  ?*'  with  a  positive  denial.  He  had  no 
grounds  for  making  the  statement  on  any 

authority My  case  will  come  up  in  the 

November  term The  costs  of  the  suit  will 

amount  to  about  $40.  I  stand  by  the  Union, 
and  whatever  help  can  be  rendered  by  it  will 
be  satisfactory.  C.  C.  Richardson. 

Probably  the  person  who  made  the  re- 
marks referred  to  at  the  Convention  (hie 
name  is  forgotten),  intended  no  wrong,  but 
either  his  memory  was  defective,  or  he 
failed  to  comprehend  the  facts  in  the  case. 

The  Manager  has  copies  of  all  his  official 
letters,  which  are  not  a  few,  but  are  always 
accessible  to  any  member  of  the  Union  who 
may  desire  to  review  them,  in  any  applica- 
tion for  defense  or  other  official  act.  This 
is  done  not  only  for  convenience  but  for 
proof,  in  cases  like  the  one  under  considera- 
tion. 


Mr.  O.  O.  Poppleton's  honey  crop  for 
this  year  amounts  to  15,500  pounds,  and  is 
mostly  extracted  honey— as  yet  all  of  it  is 
unsold.  In  May  he  had  141  colonies,  which 
have  increased  to  '^33  now. 


Premium  Worth  Having. — The  New 

York  World  and  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal (both  weekly)  will  bo  sent  for  one  year 
to  any  address  in  North  America  for  $1.'90. 
And  in  addition  PRESENT  to  every  such 
CLiTB  SUBSCRIBER  a  "  History  of  the  United 
States,"  containing  :!'20  pages  and  22  fine  en-' 
gravings,  bound  in  leather  and  gilt. 

This  "  History  "  will  be  sent  free  by  ex- 
press at  the  subscriber's  expense  ;  or  will 
be  mailed  for  10  cents  extra  to  any  place  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada. 

It  is  arranged  chronologically  by  years, 
from  1492  to  1885.  Every  event  is  narrated 
in  the  order  of  its  date.  These  are  not  con- 
fined, as  in  other  works,  to  political  matters, 
but  embrace  every  branch  of  human  action. 

This  premium  is  worth  the  whole  of  the 
money  sent  for  both  periodicals,  and  should 
induce  thousands  to  subscribe,  and  thus  get 
two  unrivalled  weeklies  for  nothing. 
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Replies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


[It  is  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  in  this  Department  in  less  time 
than  one  month.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them  ;  get  them  returned,  and  then  find 
space  lor  them  in  the  Jouknai..  If  you  are 
in  a  "hurry"  for  replies,  do  not  asli  for 
them  to  be  inserted  here.— Ed.1 


Preiiaring  Bees  for  Winter. 

Query,  No.  327.— My  bees  are  all  in  the 
style  of  hives  mentioned  on  page  361.  I  have 
been  thinking  of  putting  them  away  for  the 
winter,  with  first  a  thickness  of  muslin,  and 
then  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  quilts  over 
the  frames,  with  enough  weights  around 
outside  to  keep  them  in  place  without 
boards.  Will  it  be  the  best  way  ?  I  winter 
my  bees  in  a  cellar. — J.,  New  Tork, 

With  me,  bees  winter  well  in  that 
way  if  the  cellar  is  all  right.— G.  M. 

DOOLITTLB. 

I  have  tried  the  equivalent  of  this 
for  years  with  almost  absolute  suc- 
cess. Of  course  the  cellar  must  be 
right.— A.  J.  Cook. 

In  a  cellar  we  put  notliing  over  the 
frames  except  the  enameled  cloth 
slightly  opened.  Quilts  cannot  in- 
jure, however. — Dadant  &  Son. 

If  the  cellar  is  all  right,  I  think 
they  might  winter  well. — C.C.Miller. 

I  doubt  if  such  is  the  best  way,  but 
if  your  cellar  keeps  at  a  temperature 
of  about  .50'^,  1  think  your  plan  will 
give  good  results.— James  Heddon. 

That  depends  upon  the  tempera- 
ture. If  it  ranges  from  45°  to  50^, 
there  should  be  free  upward  ventila- 
tion ;  but  if  the  range  is  below  4.5-^,  I 
E refer  a  thin,  unpainted  board  with 
ee-space  allowing  no  free  upward 
ventilation.  In  the  latter  case  I 
should  give  free  bottom  ventilation. 
— G.  L.  Tinker. 


Winterini  Bees  in  a  Straw -Stack. 

<taery.  No.  328.-1.  How  would  it  do  to 
winter  bees  in  a  straw-stack  ?  2.  How  large 
a  stack  would  it  take  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture above  freezing  ?  :i.  Would  there  need 
be  any  provision  for  ventilation  ? — H.  A.  C, 
Illinois. 

I  consider  it  impracticable  to  win- 
ter bees  in  a  straw-stack,  and  I  would 
not  advise  any  one  to  attempt  it. — G. 
L.  Tinker. 

I  cannot  say  how  such  an  experi- 
ment would  terminate  in  the  dry  cold 
air  of  the  Xorth,  but  dampness  would 
accumulate  in  the  hives  under  such 
conditions,  in  this  climate,  and  ruin 
the  coiiibs,  and  of  course  the  bees 
with  them.— G.  W.  Demaree. 


1  and  2.  That  depends  much  upon 
your  latitude  and  the  severity  of  the 
winter.  3.  Bees  must  have  air  in 
some  way.— C.  C.  Miller. 

1.  Try  it  and  report.  2.  Frost  would 
eventually  reach  the  centre  of  the 
largest  stack  unless  kept  warm  by  the 
ground  or  bees.    3.  I  should  say  not. 

— G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

1.  If  it  does  not  freeze  in  the  centre 
of  the  stack  it  might  answer.  3.  I  do 
not  think  any  special  ventilation 
would  be  needed.— W.  Z.  Hutchin- 
son. 

The  same  objection  occurs  that 
arises  with  burying  bees.  You  could 
not  regulate  temperature,  nor  know 
whether  it  was  right  or  wrong.  I 
should  not  dare  to  submit  bees  to 
such  an  unknown  and  unknowable 
condition. — A.  J.  Cook. 

A  friend,  a  few  years  ago,  put  a 
small  stack  of  corn  stalks  around 
each  hive,  and  thought  he  had  just 
"done  it;"  and  he  had,  for  he  lost 
every  colony  so  treated.  When  taken 
out.  they  were  a  wet,  moldy  mass.— 
H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  think  that  bees  would  winter  well 
protected  by  a  straw-stack,  if  care 
was  taken  to  prevent  excess  of  mois- 
ture within  the  hives.  My  impres- 
sion is,  as  I  have  frequently  stated, 
that  cold  of  itself  does  not  kill  our 
bees  ;  but  that  they  are  destroyed  by 
excess  of  moisture  which  freezes  and 
prevents  the  cluster  from  getting  at 
its  stores,  or  else  causes  the  stores  to 
ferment  and  thus  become  dangerous. 
—J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

I  believe  that  bees  would  gain  much 
protection  from  being  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  straw-stack.  Turn  a  board 
over  the  front  of  the  hives,  and  that 
will  insure  all  the  ventilation  I  should 
care  for.  Guard  against  mice  and 
rats.  Have  the  hives  rest  on  a  foot 
of  straw.  The  stack  should  be  well 
"  stacked,"  so  as  to  turn  water. — 
James  Heddon. 


Boneset  Honey  for  Winter  Stores. 

Query,  No.  329.— Will  bees  winter  well 
on  honey  that  is  gathered  from  boneset, 
when  the  same  is  nicely  capped  over  ?  Or 
would  it  be  better  to  extract  the  boneset 
honey  out  of  the  combs  and  feed  the  bees 
granulated  sugar  syrup,  or  white  clover 
extracted  honey  to  winter  on  ?— G.  H.  D. 

I  should  try  the  boneset  honey  if  I 
had  it.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Yes,  winter  them  on  boneset  honey 
if  capped.— Dadant  &  Son. 

If  well  cured,  boneset  honey  is  as 
good  as  any  for  wintering.— J.  P.  H. 
Brown. 

I  do  not  know  but  I  should  say  at  a 
guess  that  boneset  honey  would  be  all 
right.— C.  C.  Miller. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  bone- 
set honey,  but  from  what  I  have  read, 
I  should  prefer  sugar  syrup  or  good 
honey.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  have  no  fear  of  such  honey.  Two 
years  ago  I  used  such  honey  exclu- 
sively in  several  colonies,  and  all  win- 


tered perfectly.  Honey  from  autumn 
flowers  1  fully  believe  just  as  good  as 
that  from  early  bloom. — A.  J.  Cook. 

I  know  no  reason  why  boneset 
honey  is  not  as  good  for  winter  stores 
as  is  any  fall  honey.  I  have  wintered 
bees  successfully  upon  boneset  honey. 
— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

I  should  consider  well  ripened 
boneset  honey,  well  capped  in  the 
combs,  superior  to  the  syrup  of  gran- 
ulated sugar  for  wintering  bees.— G. 
L.  Tinker. 

I  prefer  properly  prepared  cane- 
sugar  syrup  to  any  honey,  but  I  have 
had  as  good  results  from  boneset, 
and  honey  from  other  fall  flowers,  as 
from  clover  or  basswood  honey.  I 
should  depend  upon  the  boneset 
honey  as  soon  as  any.— James  Hed- 
don. 

If  the  honey  is  well  ripened,  and 
the  hive  kept  well  ventilated  and  free 
from  excessive  moisture,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  bees  should  not  win- 
ter well  on  boneset  honey.  I  prefer 
natural  stores ;  others  prefer  sugar 
syrup  in  any  case,  no  matter  from 
what  source  the  honey  comes.  Sugar 
syrup  has  proved  safe  for  winter 
stores ;  so  has  honey  of  all  kinds.  The 
advocates  of  the  various  theories  will 
each  stick  to  his  own  so  long  as  his 
bees  winter  well.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

I  see  no  reason  why  they  would  not. 
Beyond  question  they  would  winter 
all  right  on  such  honey  here.  Do  not 
feed  sugar  syrup  to  bees  if  you  can 
help  it,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
feed  syrup  even  for  stimulating  pur- 
poses without  getting  some  of  it  into 
the  honey.— G.  W.  Demaree. 


Laying-Rooni  for  tlie  Qneen. 

Query,  No.  330.— I  work  all  my  bees  in 
the  Simplicity  hive  for  extracted  honey. 
Will  the  average  queen  lay  as  many  eggs  if 
she  is  conliued  to  the  lower  story  with  per- 
forated zinc,  as  she  would  if  she  had  the  run 
of  the  whole  hive  of  20  or  30  frames  ?— H.  L. 

No.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

No.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

No,  according  to  my  experience. — 
G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Not  if  she  is  a  very  proliflc  queen. — 
Dadant  &  Son. 

I  think  she  will  lay  just  as  many. — 
J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

If  confined  to  the  lower  story,  the 
bees  might  take  a  whim  to  crowd  her, 
but  I  think  generally  not.  At  any 
rate  I  would  risk  it. — C.  C.  Miller. 

Just  as  much.  It  is  much  better  to 
keep  her  from  the  frames  used  for 
extracting.— A.  J.  Cook. 

I  think  not,  but  I  can  get  the  great- 
est dividend  upon  the  capital  and 
labor  employed  by  using  the  exclud- 
ing honey-board,'  and  keeping  the 
queen  always  in  the  brood-chamber. — 
James  Heddon. 

Perhaps  not  quite,  but  it  will  be 
much  more  convenient  and  profitable 
to  have  the  brood  in  one  part  of  the 
hive,  and  the  honey  in  another;  and 
I  see  no  advantage  in  securing  a  large 
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number  of  eggs  from  one  queen. 
Queens  are  cheap  compared  with  the 
cost  of  combs.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Yes !  In  this  matter  I  "  speak  as 
one  having  authority,"  for  1  have 
tested  the  point  thorouglily.  The 
lovrer  story,  however,  must  be  kept 
extracted,  so  that  the  storage  will  not 
drive  the  queen  out.  Give  her  all  the 
room  she  needs.  Ten  Simplicity- 
Langstroth  frames  will  be  found  as 
many  as  the  best  of  queens  can  keep 
filled,  if" the  whole  cell-space  is  given 
her  to  occupy.— J.  E.  Pond,  Ju. 

"  Simplicity  hive  "  is  very  indefinite, 
as  a  description  of  a  hive,  with  the 
"  Langstroth  "  left  off.  If  the  hive 
you  use  has  a  brood-chamber  as  large 
as  that  of  the  standard  Langstroth, 
the  average  queen  will  lind  as  much 
room  as  she  ought  to  have  when  con- 
fined to  the  brood-chamber  with  a 
queen-excluder.  In  my  opinion  it 
does  not  pay  to  let  a  queen  scatter  her 
brood;  it  is  better  to  give  her  plenty 
of  room  in  the  "  queen's  chamber."— 
■G.  W.  Demabee. 


Peculiar  Actions  of  Worlier-Bees. 

Query,  No.  33 1.— Doubtless  you  have 
■noticed  worker  bees  coUected  on  the  alight- 
ing-board or  front  of  tho  hive,  moving  their 
bodies  backward  and  forward  as  though 
they  were  busily  polishing  their  mandibles 
on  the  wood.  Can  you  give  any  clue  to  the 
«ause  of  their  thus  acting,  or  the  purpose  to 
be  served  by  these  movements.— Ky. 

No.— G.  C.  Miller. 

No.— rf.  D.  Cutting. 

I  cannot.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

I  should  like  a  correct  reply  to  that 
•question  myself.-^G.  M.  Doolittle. 

It  looks  as  though  they  were  clean- 
ing the  floor.— Dadant  &  Son. 

At  such  times  they  are  "  knights  " 
of  Idleness— no  honey  to  gather.  In- 
stead of  "polishing"  their  "  mandi- 
dles  "  they  are  using  them  to  "plane" 
their  alighting-boards  and  to  "  gnaw" 
their  entrance  larger.  —  .J.  P.  H. 
Brown. 

This  appears  to  be  a  marked  trait 
of  black  bees.  Syrio- Albino  bees  are 
rarely  seen  to  do  it,  and  then  but  very 
few.  They  are  certainly  idlers,  for 
the  movements  described  subserve  no 
useful  purpose.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

I  have  had  these  peculiar  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  worker-bees  un- 
der observation  for  several  years  past. 
I  sometimes  notice  hundreds  of  them 
stationed  on  the  alighting-board  or 
front  of  the  hive,  with  their  wings 
slightly  elevated,  and  their  bodies 
systematically  moving  backward  and 
forward.  I  have  progressed  no  farther 
than  this,  viz  :  These  movements  are 
only  seen  at  such  times  as  there  has 
been  a  cessation  of  brood,  as  after  a 
swarm  has  issued,  or  a  queen  has  been 
introduced,  and  then  generally  about 
the  time  the  worker  progeny  begins 
to  hatch.  I  would  like  to  know  more 
about  it. — G.  W.  Demaree. 


Explanatory.— The  flgures  before  the 
names  indicate  tho  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  tne  center  of  the  State  named; 
5  north  of  the  center;  ?  south;  CH  east; 
K3  west;  and  thisd  northeast;  xi northwest: 
o»  southeast;  and  P  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  mentioned. 

For  the  Amencan  Bee  Joumalk 

Some  Oliservations  in  Bee-KeeiiinE, 

G.    M.  doolittle. 


Some  items  of  interest  to  me  have 
come  to  my  notice  the  past  season, 
and  thinking  that  perhaps  the  same 
might  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
readers  of  the  Bee  Journal,  I  will 
here  speak  of  them.  The  first  was 
this  :  During  the  last  of  May  and  the 
first  of  ,Iune  we  had  a  bad  spell  of 
weather  tor  bees,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
cool,  cloudy,  windy  and  rainy  the 
larger  part  of  the  time.  As  the  bees 
were  short  of  stores,  I  had  to  resort 
to  feeding. 

Before  commencing  to  feed  I  had 
been  equalizing  stores,  hoping  that 
there  was  honey  enough  in  the  yard 
to  supply  all  through  the  honey 
dearth  we  were  then  having,  if  it  was 
properly  apportioned  to  each  colony. 
In  doing  this  work  I  noticed  that 
nearly  all  the  brood  in  the  hives  was 
in  the  shape  of  eggs  and  sealed  brood. 
As  the  sealed  brood  hatched  out, 
eggs  were  deposited  in  the  cells,  till 
there  came  a  time  that  there  was 
little  else  in  any  of  the  colonies  beside 
eggs,  in  the  brood  line.  These  eggs 
the  bees  would  not  or  did  not  hatch  ; 
or  perhaps  I  might  say  the  bees  pre- 
vented their  hatching,  or  else  removed 
them  from  the  cells  just  before  they 
should  hatch,  and  the  queen  deposited 
more  eggs  in  the  cells  again.  Of  one 
thing  I  was  certain,  the  combs  were 
well  supplied  with  eggs  all  this  time, 
yet  scarcely  a  larva  was  to  be  found. 
Feeding  seemed  to  make  little  differ- 
ence with  them,  and  the  reason  I 
especially  noticed  it,  and  tried  to  coax 
the  bees  to  get  those  eggs  into  larvse, 
was  that  these  eggs  were  to  become 
the  bees  for  my  basswood  harvest, 
and  unless  I  had  such  bees  I  could 
have  no  promise  of  basswood  honey. 
So  I  watched  them  day  after  day  till 
it  came  warm,  fine  bee-weather  again, 
when  to  my  surprise  the  barren  combs 
were  teeming  with  little  larvse  in  less 
than  three  days. 

I  wish  Prof.  Cook,  or  some  other 
scientist,  would  tell  us  how  the  bees 
kept  those  eggs  day  after  day,  not 
allowing  them  to  hatch,  and  then 
when  they  wished  larva,  hatched 
nearly  all  the  eggs  in  the  hive  in  a 
day  or  two.  Without  my  stopping  to 
explain  the  why  and  wherefore,  it  will 


be  seen  that  I  believe  that  the  eggs 
were  preserved  for  a  time,  rather 
than  that  the  bees  kept  destroying 
them  as  they  were  about  to  hatch, 
and  the  queen  laying  fresh  eggs.  I 
could  explain  why  I  think  the  same 
eggs  were  in  the  hive  for  two  to  three 
weeks,  biit  it  would  be  so  long  that  it 
would  cut  out  other  matter  which  I 
wish  to  present. 

After  much  careful  observation  I 
was  led  to  believe  that  a  little  chyme 
was  placed  on  every  egg  at  the  time 
that  the  bees  wished  it  to  hatch,  and 
so  long  as  this  chyme  was  withheld 
the  eggs  were  preserved.  One  thing 
was  certain,  1  saw.  eggs  with  chyme 
on  them,  and  at  the  base  of  the  cells 
about  them,  which  cells  and  eggs 
was  marked,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
from  one  to  two  hours  the  eggs  were 
gone  and  larvce  had  taken  their 
place.  This  same  thing  I  have  also 
noticed  with  eggs  in  queen-cells. 

To  prove  the  matter  farther,  I 
placed  a  wire-cloth  cage  over  }:i  of  a 
comb  of  eggs  2J^  days  old,  and  in  4 
days  I  looked  to  see  if  the  eggs  were 
there  intact,  but  the  bees  had  gnawed 
under  the  cage  so  as  to  get  in  en 
masse,  hence  I  found  nothing  but 
little  larvie,  and  my  experiment  was 
in  vain.  Not  having  the  time  at  my 
command  to  follow  the  matter  up,  I 
am  still  in  the  dark,  and  wish  the  help 
of  the  sisters  and  brethren  in  this 
matter.  Oh  !  how  I  do  wish,  at  times, 
that  I  was  a  scientist,  but  I  am  only 
a  kind  of  a  practical  clodhopper.  Well, 
it  would  not  be  best  for  all  of  us  to 
be  scientists,  so  I  will  be  content  with 
my  lot. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root  suggests  that  it  was 
for  lack  of  pollen  that  the  eggs  were 
not  hatched,  but  I  think  this  is  a  mis- 
take, for  there  was  plenty  of  pollen 
in  the  hives,  besides  the  bees  had  a 
day,  or  part  of  a  day  occasionally, 
when  they  brought  in  pollen  freely. 

uniting  colonies. 

We  have  long  heard  that  when 
uniting  bees,  the  two  colonies  to  be 
united  should  be  moved  gradually 
day  by  day,  until  they  were  both  to- 
gether, when  they  could  be  united 
without  any  of  the  bees  being  lost  by 
going  back  to  the  old  location.  This 
seemed  a  big  job  to  me,  so  this  fall,  as 
I  had  much  of  this  kind  of  work  to 
do,  I  just  smoked  the  colony  to  be 
moved,  at  the  entrance,  pounding  on 
top  of  the  cover  of  the  hive  at  the 
same  time  with  my  fist.  In  a  moment 
more  I  put  the  colony  on  a  wheel- 
barrow and  rapidly  went  to  the  colony 
they  were  to  be  united  with.  This 
rapid  wheeling  made  the  bees  think 
that  their  house  was  "  coming  down 
over  their  heads,"  and  caused  them 
to  fill  themselves  as  "full  as  ticks" 
with  honey.  The  other  colony  was 
now  treated  as  the  first,  save  the 
wheeling,  when  both  were  imme- 
diately united  by  alternating  frames. 

Nothing  was  done  to  cause  them  to 
mark  their  location  anew,  nor  was 
the  old  stand  altered  in  auy  way,  for 
the  empty  hive  was  placed  back 
where  it  stood.  At  their  next  flight 
I  saw  quite  a  few  bees  about  the  old 
stands,  so.  to  see  how  many  would 
return,  I  placed  a  frame  having  honey 
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and  brood,  in  one  hive,  and  a  frame 
containing  only  honey,  in  another, 
while  the  rest  were  left  empty.  In 
the  one  in  which  I  placed  brood,  I 
had  at  night  about  a  quart  of  bees 
with  queen-cells  being  started,  show- 
ing that  I  would  have  lost  that  many, 
had  I  not  experimented  farther ;  but 
that  farther  experiment  proved  that 
some  of  my  former  views  had  been 
hastily  drawn,  for  I  happened  near 
the  hive  in  which  the  frame  of  honey 
was  placed,  about  one  hour  after 
placing  it  there,  when,  to  my  chagrin, 
I  saw  bees  going  out  of  it  loaded,  and 
I  believed  that  robber  bees  were 
carrying  off  the  honey. 

I  was  about  to  seize  the  frame  of 
honey  so  as  to  prevent  a  general  ex- 
citement in  the  bee-yard,  when  I  saw 
a  bee  catch  another  which  was  flying 
about  the  entrance,  and  treat  it  as  a 
robber.  That  caused  me  to  think,  so 
I  went  immediately  to  the  hive  to 
which  this  colony  had  been  united 
with,  when  I  saw  that  my  robber 
bees,  as  I  had  supposed  them,  were 
going  into  this  hive  with  their  loads 
of  honey.  I  left  them,  and  at  night  I 
found  an  empty  comb  in  the  empty 
hive,  with  no  bees,  and  a  contented 
hum  at  the  entrance  of  the  united 
colony,  as  we  hear  when  a  colony  has 
been  getting  honey.  In  none  of  the 
other  empty  hives  did  I  find  any  bees, 
and  1  was  satisfied  that  all  went  back, 
even  if  they  did  hover  about  the  old 
hive  for  an  hour  or  so.  The  moral  is 
plain  without  my  taking  time  to 
draw  it. 

SELF-UNITING  COLONIES. 

Another  observation  is  this :  In 
preparing  for  uniting  I  killed  some  of 
my  poor  queens,  so  as  to  keep  the 
better  queen  in  the  united  colony. 
These  queens  were  killed  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  preparatory  to 
uniting  near  sunset.  One  day  after  I 
had  killed  several,  it  began  to  rain  so 
that  I  could  not  work  at  the  bees  to- 
ward evening  as  I  had  proposed.  Bad 
weather  continued  for  three  or  four 
days,  when  the  sun  broke  out  warm 
soon  after  noon.  About  2  o'clock  I 
saw  a  commotion  in  the  bee-yard,  and 
going  out  there  I  found  that  one  of 
these  queenless  colonies  was  swarm- 
ing out  slowly  (as  a  swarm  returns 
where  it  is  hived  without  a  queen), 
and  going  into  another  colony  which 
had  a  queen,  setting  up  the  usual 
satisfied  hum  which  all  bees  do 
when  a  home  is  found.  They  were 
received  kindly,  so  I  had  one  colony 
united  without  any  trouble. 

Thf  above  is  an  entirely  new  ex- 
perience with  me,  of  having  a  queen- 
less  colony  swarm  out  and  go  in  with 
another ;  and  had  I  not  seen  it,  when 
I  went  to  unite,  I  should  have  doubt- 
less reported  a  case  of  robbing.  As 
additional  light,  I  might  say  that 
there  was  no  brood  in  this  hive,  not 
even  eggs,  and,  although  I  carefully 
watched  on  their  next  flight,  not  a 
bee  went  back  to  hover  around  the 
old  hive,  so  I  found  that  the  bees' 
plan  of  uniting  was  ahead  of  mine 
after  all. 

Borodino,©  N.  Y. 


Pall  Mall  Bndeet. 

Canadian  Honey  ExMbit  in  EnElanfl. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Ontario  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association,  both  for  quan- 
tity and  quality,  it  is  probably  the 
most  remarkable  exhibit  of  honey 
that  has  ever  been  displayed  in  this 
country.  It  has  come  over  in  charge 
of  a  deputation  from  the  Association, 
who  are  at  present  on  a  visit  to  this 
country  with  a  view  to  open  the 
English  market  to  the  best  honey  in 
the  world,  as  they  constantly  describe 
the  article  which  they  have  on  view. 


It  was  with  peculiar  interest  that 
we  bade  Mr.  Jones  welcome  as  he  en- 
tered our  office  with  two  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bee- Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation to  give  particulars  concerning 
bee-culture  in  Ontario. 


moderate  computation.  We  have 
10,000  bee-keepers  in  Ontario,  owning, 
on  an  average,  10  colonies  each,  or 
100,000  together.  The  net  annual 
profit  of  each  hive  we  estimate  loosely 
at  a  sovereign,  although  in  many 
cases  this  is  very  largely  exceeded. 
AVe  reckon  the  yield  of  each  hive— or 
colony,  as  we  call  them  in  Canada — to 
be  about  30  pounds,  taking  good  years 
with  bad.  It  is  very  common  for  a 
colony  in  a  good  season  to  yield  100 
pounds,  and  many  produce  300,  while 
on  one  or  two  occasions  it  has  been 
known  to  produce  600  pounds,  or 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  honey  in 
one  season.  Many  have  gone  into 
bee-keeping  as  a  livelihood,  and  'fol- 
low it  exclusively,  as  other  men  fol- 
low the  rearing  of  sheep.  I  have 
eight  apiaries  with  from  100  to  300 
colonies  in  each .  All  together  I  have 
1,000  colonies  constantly  on  hand." 


"  We  claim  to  be  located  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  honey  belt  of  the  United 
States,"  he  said.  "It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  specific  gravity  and 
flavor  of  the  nectar  of  the  flowers  im- 
proves as  you  go  north,  and  attains 
its  maximum  in  the  region  where 
while  the  winter  is  cold,  the  summer 
is  warm  enough  to  produce  an  abund- 
ance of  flowers.  That  region  is  found 
by  experience  to  lie  about  the  latitude 
of  the  great  lakes.  If  you  draw  a  line 
from  the  north  of  Lake  Superior  east- 
ward and  westward  until  it  reaches 
the  Atlantic,  and  another  line  from 
Lake  Erie  parallel  to  it,  you  will  en- 
close a  tract  of  country  which,  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  is  the 
honey  belt  of  the  Continent ;  that  is 
to  say,  there  is  more  honey  grown 
there,  for  gathering,  than  anywhere 
else  in  America.  Ontario  is  situated, 
as  you  will  see,  right  in  the  heart  of 
this  belt ;  and  there  we  have  estab- 
lished an  industry  which,  although  at 
the  present  moment  but  in  its  in- 
fancy, produces  yearly  a  crop  of  honey 
valued  at  £100,000.     That  is  a  very 


"  How  many  bees  do  yon  reckon 
you  have  in  each  of  your  hives  Vd 

"A  good  strong  colony  is  from 
30,000  to  40,000.  Some  will  run  as  far 
as  60,000,  but  if  you  average  them  all 
at  30,000  you  will  not  do  badly.  So- 
that  I  have  about  30,000,000  of  bee& 
constantly  at  work.  The  figure  sounds 
large,  but  considering  that  the  bee 
census  returns  of  Ontario  show  a 
population  of  3.000,000.000,  my  stock 
compared  with  that  total  is  compara- 
tively insignificant." 

"  What  special  advantages  have  you 
in  Ontario  beyond  the  United  States?" 

"Chiefly  in  the  linden  trees.  In 
the  honey  belt  of  the  United  States 
there  is  also  less  clover  than  we  have, 
and  the  lindens  are  scarcer.  The 
linden  crop  of  honey  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  tor  linden  honey  is 
invaluable  in  cases  of  consumption  or 
chest  complaints.  Our  forests  are 
full  of  linden  trees,  and  the  yield  of 
honey  is  enormous.  If  you  shake  the 
tree  the  honey  drops  upon  you  from 
above.  It  keeps  the  bees  very  busy 
all  the  time  the  linden  is  in  flower." 
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"  You  speak  of  linden  honey.  Have 
you  ditt'erent  brands  of  honey  accord- 
ing to  the  dilferent  flowers  which  the 
bees  frequent  V" 

"  Certainly.  Not  of  all  kinds,  but 
of  three— clover  honey,  linden  honey, 
and  thistle  or  wild  weed  honey." 

"  How  can  you  distinguish  between 
the  honey  that  is  collected  from 
clover,  and  that  which  is  gathered 
from  the  linden  trees  V" 

"  It  is  very  simple.  Every  scientific 
bee-keeper  in  Ontario  uses  the  honey- 
extractor,  by  which  the  honey  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  comb  without  injur- 
ing the  cells.  The  comb  is  placed  in 
a  rapidly-rotating  cylinder.  The  cen- 
trifugal force  that  is  generated,  forces 
the  liquid  honey  through  the  waxen 
seal  at  the  end  of  the  cell,  and  the 
comb  thus  cleared  of  honey  is  re- 
placed in  the  hive,  and  the  bees  at 
once  begin  to  refill  the  emptied  cells. 
The  great  point  in  bee-keeping,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  to  save  the 
bees  trouble.  The  object  of  the  bee- 
keeper is  to  produce  honey,  not  comb. 

We  have  three  honey  crops  in  the 

year,  and  by  ordinary  care  it  is  quite 
possible  to  keep  them  quite  separate.!' 

"  Does  the  honey  differ  very  much 
in  flavor?" 

"  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
honey  that  there  is  in  the  flowers 
from  which  it  comes.  People  some- 
times seem  to  imagine  that  a  bee  is  a 
kind  of  insect-cow,  which  browses 
upon  flowers  and  converts  tho  nectar 
into  honey  by  a  process  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  by  which  the  cow 
converts  grass  into  milk.  A  bee  does 
no  such  thing.  It  simply  taps  the 
flowers,  stores  the  nectar  in  its  bag, 
and  empties  the  unchanged  nectar 
into  the  cells  in  the  hive.". . . . 

"  Honey  in  the  comb  we  retail  at 
Ontario  for  a  shilling  a  pound.  This 
is  the  finest  white  honey,  and  fully 
equal  to  that  which  is  sold  in  your 
shops  here  at  2s.  per  pound.  The  ex- 
tracted honey,  which  granulates  and 
becomes,  as  you  will  see  in  our  ex- 
hibit, as  solid  as  butter,  is  sold  at 
about  8d.  per  pound.  There  is  no 
glucose  or  syrup  in  any  of  the  Ontario 
honey.  Our  Association  prides  itself 
upon  the  purity  of  its  produce,  and 
oners  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of 
any  adulteration.  We  are  quite  cer- 
tain that  it  only  needs  that  our  honey 
be  known  for  an  extensive  demand  to 
be  created,  and  we  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  result  of  the  display 
of  the  products  of  our  honey  harvest 
in  the  Colonial  Exhibition."   • 


Nortli  American  Bee-Keepers'  Society, 

REPORTS  OF  VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


FLORIDA From  W.  S.  Hart. 

Bees  hpfp  came  through  tlie  winter  in 
fine  condition,  but,  notwithstancling  that 
fact,  188B  has,  witliout  doubt,  been  the 
poorest  year  for  lioiipy  that  lias  been 
known  in  this  State  witliin  the  memory 
of  the  present  inhabitants.  In  tliis  part 
of  the  State  (often  called  tlie  bee-helt), 
where  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  State's 
crop  is  usually  producefl,  there  is,  this 
year,  no  honey  to  ship;  only  enough  hav- 
ing been  produced  to  nicely  carry  the  bees 
through  to  the  harvest  time  of  next  season. 


Bees  commenced  to  work  a  little  early 
in  January  on  the  maple;  but  on  Jan.  9  to 
11  we  had  the  moat  severe  cold  snap  that 
has  been  known  for  51  years,  and  jiroba- 
bly  for  considerable  over  a  hundred,  judg- 
ing by  the  growth  of  mangrove  killed  at 
that  time  and  still  standing.  This  ruined 
our  prospects  for  surplus  white  honey  tor 
the  seasBn,  by  killing  the  tops  of  most  of 
the  black  mangrove  trees,  and  of  some  the 
roots  also.  Many  still  hoped  to  get  some 
white  honey  from  the  cabbage  palmetto, 
but  as  some  apiarists  questioned  its  honey 
producing  qualities,  it  was  watched  with 
much  interest.  Tiie  bees  work  upon  it 
and  the  mangrove  at  the  same  time,  and  as 
the  latter  could  not  give  a  crop  this  year, 
the  season  was  a  pretty  good  test.  The 
cabbage  tree  bloomed  very  freely,  and  the 
bees  gathered  little  but  pollen  from  it,  and 
stored  no  surplus  honey.  A  few  days  after 
the  freeze  the  bees  were  at  work  again 
upon  the  maple.  Honey  and  pollen  came 
in  slowly  the  restof  the  winter  and  spring. 

The  colonies  bred  up  very  rapidly,  and 
by  March  1  more  honey  was  consumed  by 
the  brood  than  was  coming  in,  so  that  in 
April  many  colonies  had  to  be  fed. 
Swarming  commenced  early  in  March, 
and  continued  until  May,  although  much 
of  the  time  honey  came  in  so  slowly  that 
all  new  colonies  had  to  be  led  imme- 
diately. March  and  April  are  usually  dry 
montlis,  but  this  year  proved  to  be  very 
wet.  May  and  June,  usually  showery, 
were  so  very  dry  as  to  ruin  the  crop  from 
bay,  gallberry,  saw-palmetto,  and  those 
plants  and  trees  that  usually  give  us  an 
early  surplus. 

Then  came  the  time  for  our  main  crop 
of  the  season  from  mangrove,  which 
usuallly  lasts  until  about  Aug.  10,  but  this 
year  honey  was  so  scarce  in  June,  July, 
and  August  that  a  bee-tent  had  to  be  used 
when  working  with  the  bees,  to  prevent 
robbing.  The  fall  flow  has  also  been 
unusuatly  small,  and  the  bees  unusually 
inclined  to  rob.  Most  of  us  have  doubled 
back  all  weak  colonies,  so  as  to  carry 
through  only  the  best  of  our  stock. 

Only  a  few  reports  have  come  in  from 
other  portions  of  the  State  in  response  to 
my  inquiries,  but  those  received  all  speak 
of  small  crops.  Southwest  Florida  makes 
tlie  best  report,  a  small  crop  having  been 
gathered  from  the  wild  pennyroyal  early 
in  the  season.  A  fair  increase  ot  colonies 
is  also  reported  from  there. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  much  of 
the  black  mangrove  is  putting  out  finely 
and  even  showed  considerable  late  bloom. 


GEORGIA— From  Dr.  J.P.H.Brown. 

The  honey  crop  for  the  State  of  Georgia 
has  been  about  an  average.  While  the 
Georgia  honey  will  compare  in  body  and 
flavor  with  any  produced  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  much  darker  color  than  the 
average  of  the  Northern  product.  Honey 
here  is  more  difficult  to  classify  as  to  its 
source,  aa  we  have  such  a  multitudinous 
variety  of  honey-producing  plants. 

Those  bee-keepers  who  work  their  bees 
to  the  best  advantage  in  frame  hives,  re- 
ceive remunerative  returns  for  the  labor 
and  capital  invested.  The  bulk  of  the 
crop  is  sold  at  home,  and  near  markets, 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  shipments  to 
Northern  or  Western  markets  being  made. 
Most  of  the  honey  is  taken  to  market  in 
the  comb,  and  that  which  is  in  nice  one 
and  two  pound  sections  sells  for  fully  50 
per  cent,  more  than  the  ordinary  comb 
honey  offered  Oy  the  old  box-hive  bee- 
keepers in  buckets  and  tubs. 

During  the  past  year  the  bee-keeping 
industry  has  about  held  its  own  in  the 
State— if  any  move  has  been  made,  it  has 
been  on  the  side  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment in  hives,  appliances,  and  bees. 


ILLINOIS— From  Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 
Bees  passed  the  winter  of  188,5-86  with 
very  little  loss,  and  the  spring  will  long  ' 


be  remembered  for  its  many  genial  and 
sunshiny  days,  so  favorable  for  the  devel- 
opment of  young  bees,  and  for  the  secre- 
tion of  nectar. 

Under  these  conditions,  bees  increased 
very  rapidly,  and  hives  were  running  over 
with  bees  when  white  clover  bloomed. 
There  were  many  cool  nights  during  its 
blooming;  yet  the  crop  is  a  very  fair 
average.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  hasswood  never  yields  much  in 
Illinois.  The  white  clover  bloom,  with 
few  exceptions,  was  followed  by  a  severe 
and  prolonged  drouth,  which  cut  short 
fall  flowers,  and  only  hall  a  crop  will  be 
the  result. 

The  intelligent  management  of  bees  is 
on  the  increase,  and  honey  of  good  quality 
is  abundant  and  cheap.  The  prayer  of 
Father  Langstroth,  that  every  poor  man 
might  be  able  to  have  it  on  his  table,  is 
about  to  be  answered. 


INDIANA— From  Jonas  Schou^. 

Bees  wintered  well  in  this  State,  and 
early  spring  found  nearly  all  of  our  wide- 
awake bee-keepers  with  their  lull  quota 
of  colonies,  and  those  colonies  full  to 
overflowing  with  bees  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  early  flow  of  honey.  The  elm, 
willow,  maple  and  sugar-tree  gave  more 
than  the  usual  supply  ol  honey  and  pol- 
len, in  short,  the  spring  was  very  lavor- 
able  for  rapid  building  up  ol  colonies,  and 
bee-keepers  were  jubilant  over  the  pros- 
pect of  once  more  securing  a  full  crop  ol 
honey.  But  in  this  they  were  again  dis- 
appointed, lor,  as  the  season  advanced, 
the  weather  was  less  favorable  for  the 
secretion  of  honey.  Repeated  heavy  rains 
coming  at  the  time  when  the  flow  ol  honey 
is  usually  best  through  the  central  partol 
the  State,  and  drouth  in  the  northern  sec- 
tions, cut  short  the  honey  crop,  on  a  gen- 
eral average,  fully  one-half.  Yet  this  hall 
crop  will  amount  to  600,000  pounds  in  our 
State.  The  quality  is  excellent,  and  the 
bulk  of  our  honey  finds  a  market  within 
the  State,  as  ourbee-keeping  friends  have 
learned,  years  ago,  to  IJuild  up  a  home 
demand  for  their  surplus. 

Our  main  source  of  honey  is  white 
clover,  with  hasswood  north  of  the  centre 
of  the  State.  The  yellow  poplar,  or  tulip 
timber,  was  once  valuable  as  a  source  of 
hoiiev,  butit  is  now  becoming  so  scarce 
that  "but  little  surplus  can  be  obtained 
Irom  it. 

Indiana  compares  lavorably  with  other 
States  in  the  industry  ot  bee-keeping  and 
the  production  ol  honey.  Her  varied  and 
fertile  soil  can  perhaps  be  depended  upon 
to  produce  the  different  kinds  of  clover, 
equal  to  if  not  better  than  that  of  any  of 
the  Central  States;  and  while  no  particular 
locality  can  be  said  to  produce  enormous 
yields,  yet  through  the  entire  length  of 
the  State,  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
Ohio  river,  everywhere,  with  but  lew  ex- 
ceptions, can  bees  be  kept  with  profit.  In 
the  very  important  matter  ol  wintering, 
Indiana  bee-keepers  can  report  as  good 
results,  generally,  as  others  in  the  same 
latitude.  In  fact  many  ol  them  are  com- 
pletely successful  in  carrying  their  bees 
through  the  winter.  Statistics  give  the 
number  of  colonies  within  the  State  at 
about  80,000.      '  

MICHIGAN— From  Prof.  Cook. 
The  season  in  most  ol  Michigan  has 
been  characterized  by  a  very  severe  and 
long  continued  drouth.  Notwithstanding 
this  I  think  the  honey  product  ol  the 
State  is  fully  75  per  cent,  of  an  average. 
With  us  here  it  is  fully  an  average.  We 
find  drouth  and  nectar  may  he  compan- 
ions. With  almost  no  rain  in  May  and 
June,  we  had  a  fine  white  clover  harvest, 
and  quite  an  amount  ot  hasswood  honey. 
The  latter  yield  was  cut  short.  Autumn 
rains  have  given  us  a  fine  crop  ol  golden- 
rod  honey.  Two  points  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize :  1.  The  importance  ol  Alsike 
clover,  which,  even  with  an  abundance  ol 
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white  clover,  seems  greatly  to  augment 
the  June  honey  crop.  2.  By  the  super- 
iority of  golclenrod  anions  our  fall  flowers. 
These  plants  give  much  excellent  honey. 

I  would  add  tliat,  in  my  opinion,  no  one 
thing  is  more  worthy  the  attention  of  bee- 
keepers than  this  matter  of  honey-plants. 
Ilow  often  r.aspberry  or  Alsike  clover 
make  the  honey  harvest  which  otherwise 
would  be  nothing,  or  nearly  so,  quite  sat- 
isfactory. May  it  not  be  that  we  could 
every  year  be  sure  of  a  crop,  if  we  had 
plants  like  the  Rocky  Mountain  bee- 
plant,  or  possibly  the  Chapman  honey- 
plant,  which,  despite  drouth  or  rains  or 
cool  day--,  would  still  secrete  nectar  in 
quantity  ?  I  doubt  if  any  subject  con- 
nected with  bee-keeping  is  more  worthy 
of  attention.  

PENNSYLVANIA— From  A.  Todd. 

The  spring  opened  in  Pennsylvania 
with  every  prospect  of  a  good  yield  of 
honey,  but  wet  -.veather  set  in  and  con- 
tinued with  intermissions  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  completely  upset  the  anticipa- 
tions of  early  spring.  A  short  crop  of 
honey  is  the  result,  as  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge reaches.  The  autumn  lias  been 
more  favorable,  and  bees  will  go  into 
winter  quarters  in  good  condition.  The 
consumption  of  honey  is  decidedly  on  the 
increase  by  the  masses,  forming  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  on 
the  whole;  preference  seems  to  be  given 
to  extracted  honey. 

I  have  to  report  the  opening  of  a  public 
apiary  in  the  Zoological  Gai-deiis  of  this 
city  (the  first  I  think  in  the  United  States). 
Myself  or  a  friend  has,  during  each  week, 
opened  hives,  explained  bee-lite,  etc.,  to 
crowds  of  interested  men,  women  and 
children.  A  photograph  of  this  apiary 
will  be  mailed  you  herewith. 

The  use  of  honey  iu  manufactures  has 
occupied  my  attention,  and  honey  candies, 
honey  ice-cream,  honey  lemonade,  and 
honey  ginger  ale,  have  been  made  and  sold 
this  season  with  a  most  gratifying  result. 


QUEBEC— From  H.  F.  Hunt. 
The  past  season  has  been  under  the 
average.  The  winter  was  comparatively 
mild  with  a  good  deal  of  rain  during  Feb- 
ruary. Spring  opened  early  and  warm; 
the  months  of  May,  June  and  July,  how- 
ever, were  dry,  and  the  nights  rather  cool, 
which  interfered  greatly  with  the  secre- 
tion of  nectar  in  tlie  clovers  and  linden. 
Some  bee-keepers  report  that  they  did  not 
extract  a  pound  of  honey,  bees  having 
gatliered  just  sufiicient  "to  carrj;  them 
throuah  the  winter.  The  average  of  losses 
in  winter  appears  to  be  34  per  cent.,  and 
of  the  crop  gathered,!?  pounds  per  colony, 
spring  count. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  Journal. 


St  JoscDli,  Mo.,  Bee  ani  Honey  Sliow , 


.J.  W.  GRAHAM. 


The  apiarian  display  at  the  Inter- 
State  Exposition,  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo. , 
about  Sept.  1,  18SG,  was  the  finest  ever 
held  in  the  State.  There  were  twenty 
exhibitors  in  the  apiarian  department, 
each  striving  to  display  not  only  his 
goods,  but  his  ingenuity  and  skill  in 
making  them  appear  attractive. 

Of  bees,  there  were  Carniolans, 
Syrians  and  Italians  (imported  and 
home-bred),  as  Une  as  the  linest. 
There  were  18  observatory  hives ;  and 
the  Kretchmer,  Shuck,  Armstrong 
and  Heddon  invertible  hives.  Tliere 
were  honey  extractors,  knives  and 
foundation  mills. 

There  was  comb  honey  in  crates, 
cases,   and    fancy    forms ;    extracted 


honey  in  a  variety  of  tin  and  glass 
vessels,  arranged  for  the  light  to  shine 
through  the  glass,  giving  it  a  trans- 
parency not  always  attained  ;  and  a 
very  neat  display  of  wax  moulded  in 
the  shape  of  pears,  looking  so  natural 
that  the  judges  passed  them,  thinking 
they  were  natural  fr  nit. 

The  ladies  had  the  honey-cakes, 
and  there  were  some  6ne  displays  of 
honey-producing  plants,  and  several 
displays  of  apicultural  literature  num- 
bering over  twenty  bound  volumes 
each,  besides  samples  of  bee-papers. 

But  there  was  one  general  wish  ex- 
pressed, and  that  was  that  the  Editor 
of  the  American  Bee  Journal  was 
here  to  see  how  his  "  child "  had 
grown.  Many  will  remember  that  in 
1881  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Newman  paid  us 
a  visit,  when  this  department  was  in 
its  infancy,  and  by  a  series  of  lectures 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  present 
apicultural  structure,  of  which  we  to- 
day feel  so  proud  ;  and  no  effort  will 
be  spared  next  fall  to  have  him  here 
to  enjoy,  with  us,  the  fruits  of  our 
joint  labors. 

Agency, -o  Mo. 

The  following  is  another  account 
which  was  sent  without  signature  : 

Having  been  attracted  to  the  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  Inter-State  Exposition, 
by  the  liberal  premiums  offered  in  the 
apiarian  department,  aggregating 
over  S250, 1  desire  to  note  the  wide 
awake,  progressive  spirit  manifested 
by  the  officers  and  directors  of  this 
Exposition,  as  I  expected  that  such 
liberal  premiums  would  bring  out  a 
fine  display  of  everything  appertain- 
ing to  this  industry. 

I  was  astonished  at  the  "prodig- 
ious "  display,  the  neat  and  attractive 
arrangement  by  the  many  exhibitors 
of  products  of  their  respective  api- 
aries, and  the  various  implements 
used  by  them. 

I  will  venture  the  assertion,  how- 
ever, that  a  finer  exhibit  was  never 
made  on  this  continent ;  and  further, 
that  no  directors  of  any  State,  county 
or  international  association  ever  of- 
fered more  liberal  premiums,  or  pro- 
vided for  the  requirements  of  exhibi- 
tors to  as  great  an  extent  as  did  the 
officers  of  the  St.  Joseph  Inter-State 
Exposition  on  this  occasion.  Noth- 
ing was  asked  of  them  (except  space) 
that  they  did  not  grant.  The  number 
of  exhibitors  and  their  large  displays 
was  so  far  in  excess  of  what  was  ex- 
pected that  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  honey  was  not  unpacked.  It  was 
impossible  to  provide  space  to  exhibit 
all  that  was  intended  for  exhibition. 
Exhibitors  from  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  Texas  and  Missouri 
were  there  with  honey,  both  comb 
and  extracted,  in  great  abundance  in 
very  neat,  attractive,  and  tasty  pack- 
ages. The  comb  honey  was  in  half- 
pound,  pound,  and  two-pound  sec- 
tions ;  nearly  all  in  neat  and  hand- 
some crates.  There  was  on  exhibi- 
tion some  few  "  caps"  (starch  or  shoe 
boxes)  taken  from  the  old  log  gum. 
The  extracted  honey  was  in  glass  and 
tin  pails,  in  bottles  and  jars  of  beau- 
tiful designs,  holding  from  a  half  to 
three  pounds  ;  iu  kegs  and  tin  cans 
holding  from  2-")  to  100  pounds. 


There  was  an  elegant  display  of 
beeswax  in  a  large  number  of  dif- 
ferent designs.  Twelve  entries  were 
made  for  premiums  on  the  best  all- 
purpose  hive,  each  of  different  de- 
sign or  pattern,  showing  that  all  bee- 
keepers are  not  as  yet  convinced  that 
the  Langstroth  hive  cannot  be  im- 
proved, or  that  the  Heddon  sectional 
hive  is  the  ne  plus  ultra. 

Several  very  handsome  observatory 
hives  (in  full  blast),  showing  the  stor- 
ing of  honey,  comb-building  habits, 
and  economy  of  a  colony  of  bees,  with 
drone  and  worker  comb  in  with  eggs, 
larviie  and  capped  and  hatching  brood, 
queen-cells,  etc.,  which  called  forth  a 
great  many  expressions  of  astonish- 
ment and  admiration.  In  fact  no 
other  department  of  this  great  Expo- 
sition was  as  attractive  to  the  thou- 
sands of  visitors. 


Read  at  the  Indianapolia  Convention. 

Feedini  Bees  for  Winter. 

.jas.  m'neill. 


In  advocating  the  practice  of  feeding 
bees  sugar  syrup  for  winter  stores,  it  may 
be  well,  in  the  first  place,  for  me  to  con- 
sider 8(mie  of  the  objections  which  are 
urged  against  the  practice. 

It  is  said  that  sugar  feeding  has  a  ten- 
dency to  diminish  confidence  in  the  purity 
of  honey.  This  is  undoubtedly  true.  In 
many  communities  fully  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  believe  that  all  extracted  honey  is 
adulterated.  They  have  read  that  it  is 
adulterated;  nearly  all  with  whom  they 
talk  are  of  the  same  opinion,  and  what  is 
so  generally  accepted  needs  but  slight 
evidence  to'  be  converted  into  absolute 
truth.  When,  therefore,  such  persons 
hear  of  a  bee-keeper  receiving  a  ton  or 
more  of  sugar,  and  see  him  carting  it 
through  the  streets  to  his  apiary,  they 
wink  knowingly,  smile  self-complacently, 
and  sagely  remark  :     "That  settles  it." 

Even  a  bee-keeper  of  well  established 
reputation  has  enough  to  do  to  success- 
fully combat  the  ignorant  prejudice 
against  his  product  without  himself  fur- 
nishing confirmatory  proof  against  its 
purity.  Nevertheless  every  thoroughly 
honest,  self-respecting  man  feels  that  his 
manhood  is  degraded  when  he  is  called 
upon  to  forego  what  he  thinks  is  a  mani- 
fest advantage  simply  out  of  deference  to 
the  prejudice,  ignorance  and  narrow- 
mindedness  of  his  neighbors.  He  who 
sturdily  pursues  a  straight-forward,  manly 
course  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  is 
sure  to  gain  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his 
fellow-men;  and  though  his  pecuniary 
interests  may  suflier  for  a  time  because  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  in  the  long  run 
his  independent  honesty  will  bear  its 
legitimate  fruit  in  increased  honor  and 
confidence. 

Again,  some  bee-keepers  object  t©  sugar 
feeding  because  of  a  desire,  which  has  in 
it  something  of  the  sentiment  of  fealty  to 
our  avocation,  not  to  build  up  the  sugai- 
Interests  at  the  expense  of  the  honey- 
interests. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  3,000,000 
colonies  of  bees  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  annual  yield  of  honey  is  120,000,- 
000  pounds.  It  is  also  estimated  that  35 
pounds  of  honey  are  required  to  winter  a 
colony  of  bees.  Now,  if  every  bee-keeper 
should  follow  the  practice  of  replacing 
this  2.5  pounds  of  honey  with  syrup,  it  is 
clear  that  the  surplus  honey  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  increased  more  than  one- 
half,  and  that  an  already  over-burdened 
market  would  be  still  further  depressed. 
Hence,  the  cry,  "  Do  not  elevate  the  sugar 
interests  at  the  expense  of  the  honey  in- 
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terests,"  seems  to  have  in  it  the  ring  of 
wortliy  fealty  to  the  brotlierliood  of  bee- 
keepers. 

Let  lis,  however,  loolv  at  this  matter 
from  another  standpoint.  When  we  read 
tlie  liistory  of  bee-l^eeplng  for  tlie  past  15 
years,  and  reflect  npon  the  great  progress 
wliich  the  science  has  made,  and  the 
means  by  wliich  this  progress  has  been 
secured;  how  books  and  periodicals  have 
multiplied  tlirough  which  every  new  idea 
has  been  spread  abroad  as  soon  as  it  was 
evolved;  how  the  East  has  l)een  traversed 
at  great  expense  and  discomfort  for  better 
races  of  bees;  how  queen-breeders  have 
vied  with  one  another  in  their  efforts  to 
produce  the  most  prolific  queens — bees 
with  tongues  long  enough  to  reach  the 
honey  in  any  fiower— bees  that  get  up 
earlier,  stay  out  later,  work  harder,  live 
longer,  winter  better,  and  sting  as  little 
as  possible;  how  supply  dealers  have 
multiplied,  and  flooded  the  land  with 
their  circulars;— when  we  reflect  upon 
all  these  things,  we  marvel  that  some 
faithful  friend  of  our  chosen  pursuit  has 
not  risen  in  solemn  protest  against  this 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  tliis  enlarging 
of  our  borders.  For  certainly  this  pro- 
gress of  which  we  boast,  and  in  which  we 
rejoice,  has  exactly  the  sar  e  tendency  as 
sugar  feeding,  namely  :  to  increase  pro- 
duction and  to  diminish  prices. 

In  this  matter,  then,  of  sugar  feeding 
for  winter  stores,  the  chief  question  in- 
volved, according  to  my  view,  is  one  of 
dollars  and  cents.  If  bees  winter  better 
on  sugar  syrup  than  on  honey,  and  if,  all 
things  considered,  it  is  money  in  the 
pocket  of  the  bee-keeper  to  feed  syrup, 
then  let  all  who  so  believe  act  upon  their 
belief,  undisturbed  by  any  conscientious 
scruples  concerning  their  want  of  fealty 
to  our  brotherhood. 

But  there  are  those  who  believe  that 
syrup  is  no  better  than  honey  for  winter- 
ing bees.  It  may  not  be  better  than  some 
honey,  but  that  it  is  better  than  the  honey 
which  is  usually  found  in  the  brood-combs 
at  the  close  of  the  season,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt.  My  own  experience  cor- 
roborates this  view,  and  it  is  supported  by 
the  unequivocal  testimony  of  some  of  our 
best  bee-keepers.  Others,  again,  claim 
that  honey  and  sugar  are  so  nearly  equal 
in  price  that  the  sugar-feeder  has  all  his 
labor  for  nothing.     Let  us  see  how  this  is. 

The  best  granulated  sugar  in  New  York 
market  is  quoted  at  0  to 6  1-3  cents.  Clover 
honey  is  also  quoted  at  6}i  to  7  cents.  For 
the  sake  of  convenience  we  will  call  them 
both  6  cents  at  the  apiary.  According  to 
my  method  of  making  syrup— 2  pounds  of 
sugar  to  one  of  water— the  2.5  pounds  of 
syrup  needed  for  each  colony  would  cost 
one  dollar,  while  the  35  pounds  of  honey 
would  be  worth  $t..50.  Now  I  can  make 
the  syrup  for  100  colonies,  and  feed  them 
in  three  days;  while  the  2,.500  pounds  of 
honey  would  take  me  as  long  to  extract. 
A  saving  of  .50  cents  on  a  hive  would 
amount  to  ¥.50  on  100  hives ;  and  this  would 
represent  the  wages  of  a  week's  work ; 
and  there  are  few  bee-keepers  who  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  such  remuneration. 

But  some  may  say  that  syrup  made  in 
the  proportiim  of  2  to  1  is  not  the  equiva- 
lent of  honey.  Be  that  as  it  may,  m  my 
experience  25  or  30  pounds  of  syrup  so 
made  has  always  proved  ample  to  carry  a 
«olony  of  bees  through  from  September  to 
fruit  bloom,  and  that  is  the  amount  of 
honey  which  it  is  pretty  well  agreed  is 
necessary  to  winter  a  colony  out  of-doors. 
Feeders  cost  something,  it  is  true,  but  the 
expense  in  that  direction  need  not  be 
more  than  .S5  or  $6  per  hundred. 

I  will  now  give  in  detail  my  method  of 
feeding.  If  the  narration  shall  discover 
to  my  fellow  bee-keepers  any  good  points, 
or  if  it  shall  call  out  the  good  points  in 
their  methods,  the  chief  olijects  of  this 
paper  will  be  accomplished. 

I  begin  to  prepare  my  bees  for  feeding 
about   the  middle   of    September.     The 


brood  is  usually  then  reduced  to  3  or  4 
frames.  The  bees  are  contracted  to  H 
frames, a  cliatf  division-board  being  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  frames.  The  amount 
of  honey  in  the  frames  containing  brood 
is  carefully  estimated,  and  the  number  of 
pounds  wliich  it  falls  short  of  35  or  .30, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  colony,  is 
marked  on  the  corner  of  the  cover.  The 
amount  of  luniey  left  in  the  hive  usually 
runs  from  2  to  5  pounds.  This  is  enough 
to  ensure  the  bees  against  starvation  till  I 
get  around  with  my  feeder.  When  the 
hives  are  all  thus  prepared,  an  empty  body 
is  placed  upon  each,  and  I  am  ready  to 
commence  feeding. 

My  feeder  is  an  inexpensive  affair, 
made  of  a  gallon  paint-pail  and  a  tin  pie- 
pan.  These  pails  can  be  had  for  2  or  3 
cents  apiece  from  the  painters,  and  the 
pans,  I  believe,  are  wortli  S3  per  hundred. 
Two  nicks  are  cut  in  the  edge  of  the  pails 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  depth.  These 
are  to  allow  the  syrup  to  flow  out  when 
the  pail  is  inverted.  Being  filled  with 
syrup,  a  pan  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
pail  and  it  is  quickly  inverted.  The  syrup 
is  held  in  the  pail  by  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, while  the  nick  in  the  pail  allows  the 
pan  to  remain  about  half  full.  These 
feeders  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
frames  inside  the  empty  body,  and  the 
svrup,  being  close  to  the  bees,  is  readily 
taken,  even  during  cool  nights. 

I  use  the  best  granulated  sugar  in  mak- 
ing my  syrup.  I  have  a  boiler  which  liolds 
88  pounds  of  water,  and  a  keg  which  holds 
88  pounds  of  sugar.  When  the  water 
reaches  the  boiling  point  it  is  poured  into 
a  barrel,  and  upon  it  are  thrown  two  kegs 
of  sugar.  This  is  stirred  till  the  sugar  is 
thoroughly  dissolved,  when  the  syrup  is 
drawn  ofl"  into  the  feeding  pails.  These 
are  then  carried  out  and  placed  on  the 
hives  while  they  are  yet  quite  warm. 

By  the  time  the  pails  are  distributed 
another  boiler  of  water  is  heated,  and  if 
we  have  pails  enough,  we  may  keep  up 
our  syrup  making  and  feeding  until  every 
hive  has  a  pailful.  By  the  next  morning 
the  pails  are  emptied,  and  the  operation  is 
repeated  until  each  hive  has  its  amount. 

My  feeder  would  be  improved  by  having 
a  larger  pail.  One  which  would  hold  13 
pounds  would,  as- a  rule,  supply  the  re- 
quired amount  to  a  colony  at  two  feeds. 
Whereas,  with  ray  feeder,  holding  about  9 
pounds,  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  most 
colonies  three  times.  But  the  larger  pails 
would  cost  S14  or  .$15  per  hundred,  while 
the  pails  which  I  use  cost  comparatively 
nothing. 


Read  at  the  Indianapolis  Convention 

Reversilile  Hi?es  and  Frames. 


J.  E.  POND,  JR. 

The  matter  of  reversible  frames  .  and 
hives  is  one  that  is  to  some  extent  en- 
grossing the  attention  of  the  bee-frater- 
nity, and  I  have  chosen  that  topic,  not  that 
I  feel  that  I  caTi  do  the  sublect  full  justice, 
but  that  I  may  put  myself  squarely  on 
record,  so  far  as  my  views  in  regard  to 
the  matter  are  concerned;  and  you  will 
please  bear  in  mind  that  I  state  views  and 
opinions  only,  and  not  in  a  dictatorial 
manner,  and  that  I  stand  ready  at  all 
times  to  defend  the  position  I  have  taken, 
without  claiming  that  I  alone  am  correct, 
and  those  who  differ  are  in  the  wrong. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  led  to  ask,  what 
is  tlie  necessity  for  departing  from  na- 
ture's laws,  and  the  well  settled  prac- 
tice of  ages  ?  The  only  answer  that  I 
have  as  yet  seen  is,  that  by  reversing 
frames  we  cause  the  honey  they  contain 
to  be  carried  into  the  sections  placed 
above  tliein.  If  there  is  any  other  answer 
I  have  not  seen  it.  Now  this  so-called 
advantage  is  more  problematical  than 
real,  but  the  theory  when  first  stated  pos- 


sessed enough  plausibility  to  lead  myself 
to  accept  it  without  testing,  and  give  it 
my  unqualitied  approval.  The  first  tests 
1  made,  howin'cr,  showed  nie  its  falsity, 
and  1  at  oiK-e  "reversed"  my  opinion  and 
made  public  that  reversal. 

Ill  practice,  reversing  frames  is  un- 
natural. So  far  as  the  method  relates  to 
sections  it  is  of  considerable  value,  and 
many  of  them  that  would  otherwise  be 
incomplete  can  be  made  perfect.  It  is 
true,  also,  that  occasional  poorly  filled 
frames  can  be  improved  by  reversing  them; 
but  so  far  will  the  plan  go  and  no  farther 
to  advantage.  It  is  unnatural,  and  further 
more,  uneconomical.  All  the  honey  forced 
into  sections  by  the  process  of  reversing, 
is  so  forced  at  the  expense  of  time  and 
labor,  caused  by  the  removal ;  and  this 
would  be  saved  by  causing  the  honey  to 
be  deposited  in  the  sections  when  first 
gathered.  Again,  it  is  so  forced  at  the 
expense  of  the  lite  of  the  colony  itself. 
The  brood-nest  is  completely  broken  up, 
and  the  bees  left  in  a  terribly  bad  condi- 
tion to  withstand  an  inclement  winter 
season. 

I  need  not  say  that  in  order  to  get  the 
best  results,  we  must  work  in  accordance 
with  natural  laws,  and  not  give  our  bees 
an  extra  or  unnecessary  step  to  take,  or 
amount  of  labor  to  perform ;  and  it  can  at 
once  be  seen  that  when  honey  is  first 
deposited  in  the  bottoms  of  the  frames, 
and  then  re-conveyed  into  sections,  that 
extra  time  is  used  and  extra  labor  done, 
unless  it  is  assumed  that  the  honey  could 
not  have  been  forced  into  the  sections 
otherwise.  Now  I  admit  that  he  who  finds 
fault  without  offering  a  substitute  is  en- 
titled to  no  consideration  whatever.  I  do 
not  pronose  to  be  caught  in  that  trap,  and 
so  I  offer  a  substitute;  one  that  is  in 
direct  accordance  witli  the  laws  that 
govern  the  economy  of  the  honey-bee  and 
hive;  one  that  is  plain,  simple  and  inex- 
pensive, and  one  that  works  alike  every 
time,  and  without  a  single  failure. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  frame 
hive  has  not  been  a  complete  success,  so 
far  as  controlling  swarming,  and  the  get- 
ting of  surplus  placed  where  desired,  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  builded 
as  well  as  we  knew.  We  have  known  all 
the  time  that  bees  would  not  seal  up 
brood  in  cells  more  than  7  16  of  an  inch 
deep.  We  have  known  also  that  they 
would  not  seal  up  stores  in  shallow  cells, 
when  they  could  lind  deep  ones  for  that 
purpose.  This  in  itself  ought  to  indicate 
what  is  required;  but  it  would  seem  that 
the  remedy  is  so  simple  that  it  has  not 
been  applied.  That  remedy  I  have  of- 
fered in  the  bee-papers,  and  I  again  offer 
it  here  and  as  follows  : 

Work  the  frames  in  the  brood-chamber 
just  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
just  bee-space  apart.  By  this  means  no 
cells  will  be  built  over  7-16  of  an  inch 
deep,  and  if  sections  with  deep  cells  are 
given,  nothing  but  brood  will  be  deposited 
in  the  brood-chamber,  so  long  a-;  sufficient 
room  for  stores  is  given  elsewhere.  One 
of  the  recommendations  this  method  has, 
is,  that  it  requires  nothing  but  what  is 
found  in  every  apiary.  No  new  traps  of 
any  kind  are  required,  and  further,  when 
the  surplus  crop  is  stored  in  sections,  the 
brood-chamber  will  be  found  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  wintering. 

In  writing  the  above  1  have  purposely 
refrainerl  from  going  further  than  stating 
my  position,  in  order  that  nothing  but  a 
topic  for  di.scussion  may  be  presented.  I 
trust  that  the  subject  will  be  ventilated, 
and  I  assure  you  that  I  have  no  "ax  to 
grind"  in  presenting  my  ideas. 


ly  The  Pataalitra  Bee-Keepers'  Association  of 
Ala.,  request  bee-keepers  tlirouahout  the  State,  to 
meet  delegates  from  this  Association  in  Mont- 
Koniery,  Ala.,  on  Nov.  H.  18S6,  for  the  purpose  of 
forminE  a  State  association.  'I'he  State  Asricul- 
tural  Fair  will  meet  there  on  Nov.  8,  and  hold  one 
week.  Liberal  premiums  are  offered  to  bee-men. 
Let  me  hear  from  every  bee-keeper  at  once. 

J.  R.  McLkndon,  Pres„  Stoddard.  Ala. 
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Local  Convention  Directory. 


1886.  Time  and  place  of  Meeting. 

Nov.  24,  25.— Illtnois  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ills. 
J.  M.  Hambaugh,  Sec.  Spring,  Ills. 

Dec.  1,  2.— Michigan  State,  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec,  Clinton,  Mich. 
1887. 
c-ian.  12.— Nebraska  State,  at  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

H.  N.  Patieraon,  Sec,  Humboldt,  Nebr. 

fSr  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secret 
liuiesare  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.- HD. 


s£}iSW^MMPAf 


Scent  of  Honey.— J.  Chapman,  (7), 
Woodville,K3  Mich.,  ou  Oct.  11,  1886, 
writes : 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  when  I 
read  Prof.  Cook's  answer  to  Query 
313.  I  had  always  been  told  from 
boyhood  that  bees  would  scent  their 
honey  with  peppermint  when  gather- 
ing nectar  from  that  plant.  In  the 
year  of  1884  I  extracted  100  pounds 
from  the  hives  in  my  apiary,  that  was 
nicely  flavored  withpeppermint.  The 
nectar  was  obtained  from  the  pepper- 
mint plant  growing  along  the  creeks 
about  a  mile  from  my  apiary — and  no 
peppermint  bottle  concerned  in  the 
matter. 


Infertile  ftueen.— Louis  Werner, 
Edwardsville,  ?  Ills.,  ou  Oct.  19, 1886, 
says : 

I  send  a  queen  that  has  not  laid  an 
egg  in  four  months,  and  I  wish  that 
Prof.  Cook  would  give  her  a  trial  test, 
for  it  is  something  that  has  never 
before  come  under  my  observation. 
She  was  hatched  on  June  2.5, 1886. 

[As  will  be  seen  on  page  77  of  my 
"  Bee-Keepers'  Guide,"  I  mention 
this  as  an  occasional  peculiarity  of 
queen-bees,  and  comment  upon  it. 
That  queen-bees  should  be  occasion- 
ally infertile  is  no  more  surprising 
than  that  other  animals,  even  to  the 
highest,  should  be  so.  It  is  due  to 
some  abnormal  or  defective  pecu- 
liarity of  the  queen's  reproductive 
organs. — A.  J.  Cook.] 


Bees  Still  at  Work.-Mrs.  O.  T. 

Jackson,  Sigourney.o,  Iowa,  on  Oct. 
20,  1886,  writes  : 

We  are  having  lovely  weather  for 
October,  and  very  little  frost  yet ; 
nearly  every  tiling  has  the  appearance 
of  summer.  The  white  clover  is  in 
bloom,  and  the  bees  are  quite  busy 
gathering  honey  from  the  red  clover. 
On  Oct.  12  I  visited  the  apiary  of  Mr. 
Sears,  of  Thornburg,  Iowa,  17  miles 
from  here.  He  is  a  member  of  our 
State  Association,  andapractical  bee- 
keeper. He  has  about  800  colonies, 
and  his  son,  who  is  also  an  expert, 


very  kindly  offered  to  show  me 
through  his  apiary,  honey-house,  and 
the  rows  of  beautiful  honey.  Joining 
this  is  his  work-shop  where  he  makes 
all  his  hives,  frames,  etc.  I  also  saw 
the  cellar  where  he  winters  his  bees, 
and  took  notes  of  his  manner  of  ven- 
tilation, etc.  He  is  a  reader  of  the 
Bee  Journal.  Mr.  Sears  does  not 
paint  his  hives,  as  he  thinks  that  they 
retain  moisture,  and  there  is  more 
dead  bees  in  the  spring  in  a  hive  that 
is  painted  than  in  one  that  is  not 
painted.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  Prof.  Cook  thinks  it  makes 
any  difference. 


Report  for  1886.— W.M.Woodward, 

Custer,o+  Ills.,  on  Oct.  12,  1886,  says  : 

The  best  honey  flow  of  the  season 
was  from  the  yellow  willow,  and  the 
honey  is  nice.  It  is  losing  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  flavor  with  age.  The  white 
clover  crop  was  prolonged,  but  slow 
and  tedious,  and  gathered  with  much 
labor  for  both  man  and  bees,  but  a 
fair  crop  was  secured.  Heart's-ease 
only  yielded  surplus  honey  about  two 
weeks,  and  then  slow,  and  the  crop  is 
light.  All  around  we  have  perhaps 
a  little  over  an  average  crop.  My 
best  colony  of  brown  German  bees 
gathered  190  pounds  of  comb  honey  in 
one-pound  sections.  My  total  crop 
was  1,400  pounds  of  comb  honey  and 
about  300  pounds  of  extracted  honey 
from  17  colonies,  and  increased  to  54 
colonies,  all  in  good  condition  for 
winter. 


Malignant    Foul    Brood.— A.  H. 

Noble,  Nashville,  5  Tenn.,  on  Oct.  18, 
1886,  writes  : 

I  purchased  some  3  and  4  frame 
nuclei  last  spring  and  gave  them 
empty  combs.  They  built  up  rapidly, 
and  did  well  during  the  honey  flow  of 
May  and  June,  but  since  then  they 
have  been  on  the  decline,  gradually 
dwindling.  Through  my  ignorance  I 
supposed  the  queens  were  not  doing 
their  duty,  therefore  I  commenced 
feeding  them  liberally,  to  "  stimu- 
late "  the  queens,  as  a  bee-man  would 
say.  But  all  to  no  purpose.  The 
queens  looked  fine,  and  I  always 
found  plenty  of  eggs  in  the  cells,  but 
they  never  hatched,  became  rotten, 
the  grub  turning  to  a  brown,  ropy 
substance,  very  offensive  to  the 
smell.  It  finally  dawned  upon  me 
that  it  was  foul  brood.  In  fact  I  was 
pretty  well  satisfied  that  this  was 
what  ailed  them.  So  in  my  helpless- 
ness I  sent  for  a  practical  bee-friend 
of  mine,  who  came  over  with  his 
bound  volumes  of  bee-papers,  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  diagnose  the 
case.  The  first  hive  we  opened  con- 
vinced him.  Says  he,  "  I  would  not 
have  my  apiary  in  this  fix  for  $.500." 
But  he  could  tell  me  nothing  to  do  for 
it,  but  to  destroy  them  all.  Well,  I 
have  been  reading  up  remedies  ever 
since,  and  I  concluded  that  I  must  do 
something.  The  disease  has  left 
them  all  more  or  less  weak,  so  I  have 
decided  to  unite  them,  making  2 
strong  colonies  out  of  my  6  weak  ones; 
for  if  they  are  curable,  I  can  operate 
on  2  colonies  better  than  I  could  6.    I 


am  now  at  "  the  end  of  my  rope,"  and 
if  any  of  the  veterans  in  the  business 
can  suggest  anything  that  will  be  of 
any  service  to  me,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  them.  There  is  no  doulDt 
that  mine  is  a  well  developed  case  of 
malignant  foul  brood,  corresponding 
precisely  with  all  descriptions  given 
of  it.  I  have  only  6  colonies,  but  if 
I  am  advised  to  destroy  them,  they 
shall  go. 

[The  only  safe  way  for  an  amateur 
is  to  destroy  hive,  bees,  and  all,  at 
once.  It  is  too  dangerous  for  such  to 
experiment  with  foul  brood  in  its 
malignant  form.— Ed.] 


Only  Half  a  Crop.-H.  L.  Wells, 
Defiance,^  C,  on  Oct.  9, 1886,  says  : 

I  commenced  last  spring  with  47 
colonies,  sold  3,  doubled  up  the  bal- 
ance until  I  had  40  average  colonies. 
I  increased  them  to  100  colonies,  and 
averaged  50  pounds  per  colony,  spring 
count,  6.50  pounds  of  comb  honey,  the 
balance  being  extracted.  Owing  to 
the  drouth  the  honey- flow  ceased 
three  weeks  sooner  than  usual.  The 
basswood  was  a  total  failure  here. 
To  average  up,  there  was  not  over  a 
half  crop'in  this  section.  I  think  I 
did  the  best  of  anyone  in  this  locality, 
but  it  took -hard  work,  and  I  did  not 
let  the  bees  lose  a  minute  while  the 
flow  lasted.  Besides  the  honey  that  I 
took  off,  I  have  an  abundance  to  win- 
ter my  100  colonies  without  feeding  a 
pound  of  sugar  or  anything  else.    ^ 


Bee-Keeping  in  Florida.  —  John 
Craycraft,  Altoona.0  Fla.,  on  Oct.  6, 
1886,  writes  : 

I  find  that  I  cannot  keep  bees  with- 
out the  American  Bee  Journal. 
Its  scientific  teachings  apply  to  this 
climate  if  double-walled  chaff  hives 
and  cellar  wintering  do  not.  Our 
winters  here  do  not  require  such  fix- 
tures. I  use  a  single-walled  Sim- 
plicity hive,  loose  bottom-boards,  and 
the  best  of  tin  roof,  and  all  painted 
white.  I  also  use  10  frames,  93^x13)^ 
inches.  This  size  suits  me  and  my 
methods  and  wants  better  than  any 
other.  I  reared  queens  early  in  the 
season,  then  for  comb  and  extracting, 
tiering  them  at  times  to  four  stories. 
For  comb  honey  I  use  cases  holding 
18  one-pound  sections,  tiering  them 
up  as  the  bees  progress  in  filling 
them,  always  placing  the  empty  cases 
under  the  one  partly  filled.  I  work 
my  frames  close  in  the  brood-cham- 
ber— ten  frames  in  a  space  of  13 
inches;  but  alone  for  extracting  I  use 
nine  in  the  same  space.  I  work  all  of 
my  nuclei  for  rearing  queens  in  the 
same  size  hives,  only  one  story.  When 
I  double  up  I  place  the  queenless 
colony  over  the  one  having  the  queen, 
leaving  the  enameled  cloth  between 
them,  only  turning  up  a  little  in  one 
corner  so  that  the  bees  will  find  their 
way  below  slowly.  All  will  be  right 
in  a  day  or  two.  Very  few  bees  will 
return  to  the  old  stand.  The  combs 
can  be  changed  to  suit  the  colony, 
and  the  cloth  removed  from  between 
them  on  the  third  day. 
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Pleurisy-Root.— John  Haskins,Em- 
pire  Prairie, N3  Mo.,  on  Sept.  27, 1886, 
writes : 

On  page  552,  Mr.  Ileddon  gives  a 
good  description  of  the  pleurisy-root 
as  a  honey-plant ;  but  he  is  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  it  does  not  grow  on 
the  rich  prairies.  The  prairie  here  is 
very  rich,  the  soil  is  black,  and  the 
pleurisy-root  grows  all  around  here. 
It  grows  from  2  to  2%  feet  high  ;  one 
root  here  on  the  richest  soil  will  prob- 
ably keep  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
of  bees  busy  daily  for  weeks,  and  if 
you  wish  them  to  bloom  late  in  the 
season,  just  cut  them  off.  The  roots 
grow  to  a  large  size  here.  The  seeds 
can  be  sown  like  cabbage  seed.  Try 
some  this  fall,  and  next  spring  when 
the  plants  are  large  enough,  plant 
them  in  rows  3  to  4  feet  each  way. 
One  thing  Mr.  H.  did  not  speak  of,  is 
that  it  seems  to  furnish  no  pollen,  or 
scarcely  any  for  the  bees.  I  send  you 
some  of  the  seed  in  this  letter,  and 
some  of  the  pods  in  a  package. 

[Thanks  for  the  seed  and  pods, 
which  were  duly  received.— Ed.] 


Italians  vs.   Black    Bees  — S.    L. 

Watkins,  Placerville,©  Calif.,  on  Oct. 
6, 1886,  writes  : 

I  increased  my  apiary  from  4  colo- 
nies to  16,  and  took  from  1  colony  of 
Italians  over  300  pounds  of  comb 
honey ;  from  my  best  black  colony 
about  80  pounds.  My  Italians  have 
shown  themselves  so  far  ahead  of  the 
black  bees  that  I  will  change  them  all 
to  Italians  next  season.  They  are 
storing  honey  from  the  hartshorn, 
and  the  blacks  are  not  doing  any- 
thing. Our  main  honey-plant  here  is 
falacio,  a  small  shrub  about  one  foot 
high.  It  has  a  fern-shaped  leaf,  and 
a  blossom  something  like  a  straw- 
berry. It  yields  honey  for  about  two 
months,  and  the  honey  from  it  is  as 
good  if  not  better  than  that  from 
white  clover.  It  is  also  very  thick, 
and  weighs  about  11  pounds  to  the 
gallon.  California  lilac  is  a  pretty 
good  honey-plant,  and  the  bees 
worked  very  hard  on  it  this  season. 


My  Report— Asters.— Otto  Bussan- 
mas,  Bevington,©  Iowa,  on  Sept.  25, 
1886,  says : 

In  the  fall  of  1880  I  obtained  7  weak 
colonies  in  all  kinds  of  boxes  and  log 
gums.  I  lost  all  of  them  the  follow- 
ing winter,  but  I  was  not  discouraged. 
I  then  bought  one  colony  in  June, 
1881,  and  by  the  fall  of  1884,  I  had  in- 
creased it  to  33  colonies,  but  I  lost 
like  all  other  bee-keepers,  and  the 
balance  (11  colonies)  were  very  weak. 
I  increased  them  to  31  colonies  in 
1885,  and  extracted  1,600  pounds  of 
honey,  and  this  year  I  have  increased 
the  31  to  65  colonies,  and  harvested 
3,400  pounds  of  white  clover  honey, 
and  I  think  by  the  time  I  nave  all  of 
my  fall  honey  taken  off,  that  it  will 
be  1,200  or  1,600  pounds,  besides  leav- 
ing them  from  .35  to  45  pounds  for 
winter.  I  do  not  believe  in  feeding 
sugar  to  bees  and  selling  the  honey. 
My  bees  are  still  busy.     I  went  out 


to-day  to  see  what  they  could  work 
on,  and  I  was  surprised  to  tind  them 
on  white  and  red  clover.  I  found 
three  kinds  of  flowers  on  the  bank  of 
a  creek  not  far  away,  where  the  bees 
worked  as  hard  on  them  as  if  it  had 
been  linden  or  white  clover.  I  will 
call  them  Nos.  1,  2  and  3.  Will  you 
please  name  them  V 

[JSTos.  1  and  2  belong  to  the  family 
of  asters,  and  No.  3  to  the  mint 
family.— Ed.] 


Honey  all  Disposed  of —J.  Meader, 
Delaware,©*  Iowa,  on  Oct.  6,  1886, 
says: 

I  have  endeavored  to  profit  by  the 
reading  of  the  many  valuable  articles 
contained  in  the  Bee  Journal  from 
time  to  time.  I  have  always  tried  to 
furnish  my  honey  in  the  best  condi- 
tion possible.  I  have  never  had  any 
one  to  find  fault  with  my  sales.  My 
crop  for  this  year  is  all  sold  at  good 
prices.  I  have  held  all  my  old  custo- 
mers, and  have  gained  many  new 
ones.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
honest  and  fair  dealing. 


One  of  the  Asters.— A  Clendenin, 
Morrisonville,OIlls.,  on  Sept.  30, 1886, 
writes : 

What  is  the  name  of  the  enclosed 
plant  y  My  bees  work  on  it  from 
morning  until  night. 

[It  is  one  of  the  asters.- Ed.] 


Convention  Notices. 


t3e~  The  New  York  State,  the  Eaftern  New  York 
and  the  New  Jersey  &  Eastern  Bee-Keepera' As- 
aociations  will  hold  their  (jreat  united  convention 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  18,  19  and  2(i.  1886.  This 
convention  will  be  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  THE 
largest,  ever  held  anywhere  in  this  country,  and  it 
behooves  every  bee-beeper  to  attend.  A  grand 
exhibit  of  apiarian  fixtures  is  promised.  An  un- 
usually brilliant  programme  will  be  prepared  and 
announced  later. 

|7~  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  In 
Ypsilantl,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  1  and  2.  1886, 

H,  D.  Cutting,  Sec. 


^if"  The    Illinois    Central     Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will   hold   its  next  meetlngr  at 
Mt.  Sterling-,  Ills.,  on  Nov.  24  and  2.5,  1886. 
.1.  M.  Hambauoh,  See. 


1^"  The  next  meeting  of  the  Bee-Keepera'  As- 
sociation of  Hamilton  and  Tipton  counties,  Ind., 
will  be  held  at  Westfleld,  Ind,,  on  Saturday,  Nov. 
6,  188li,  The  following  interesting  programme  has 
been  arranged  :  Opening  exercises  ;  Music  :  Ad- 
dress of  welcome,  H.  Mills  ;  Best  method  of  win- 
tering bees,  D.  Learning;  Discussion  opened  by 
Marion  M<iOre  :  Beat  method  of  realizing  the  lar- 
gest amount  of  profit  on  a  colony  of  bees  M. 
Doherly  ;  Diacuaaion  opened  by  laaac  Booth  ,  Best 
method  and  time  to  prepare  the  bees  for  spring 
work,  Zlmrl  Kivett :  Discussion  opened  by  Dixon 
Bray  :  Question  box.  All  interested  in  bee-keep- 
ing are  invited  to  come,  bringing  their  baskets 
well  tilled,  so  as  to  stay  all  day,  and  make  this  one 
of  the  most  intereating  and  profitable  sessions  that 
the  Association  ever  held. 


jy  The  next  annua!  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  on  Wednesday,  Jan,  1:2,  1887, 
Location  of  Hall  to  be  used  and  Hotel  accommo- 
dationa  will  be  Riven  after  further  arrangements 
have  been  made,  H.  N,  Patteuson,  Sec. 


Money  Orders  can  now  be  obtained  at 
the  Post  Offlees  at  reduced  rates.  Five 
dollars  and  under  costs  now  only  5  cents. 
As  these  are  absolutely  sate,  it  will  pay  to 
get  them  instead  of  the  Postal  Notes  which 
are  payable  to  any  one  who  presents  them, 
and  are  in  no  way  safe. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


The  following  are  our  very  latest 
quotations  for  honey  and  beeswax  ; 

CHICAGO. 
HONEY.— Receipts  are  liberal  and  pricea  vary 
from  10@13c.  per  lb.  for  white  in  secliooa  varying 
from  I  to  V/i  and  \H  lbs.    Many  sales  of  good 
white  1-lh.  sections  are  made  at  He.    Extracted 
is  quiet  and  ranging  from  6@7c. 
BKKSWAX,-:i3B25c,         R,  A.BURNETT, 
Oct.  13.  161  Soutn  Water  Bt. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONE  Y,— We  quote  this  year's  crop  as  follows  : 
Fancy  white  in  1-lb.  sections,  clean  and  neat 
packages,  15@16c,;  2-lbs.,  I2(«)l3c.:  fair  to  good 
1-lbs.,  l:i(§(14c.;  12-Ib8.,  lo@Ilc,;  fancy  buckwheat 
1-lba,,  ll@12c,;  2.1b8.,  9(51i'c.  White  clover  ex- 
tracted in  kegs  and  small  barrels,  6^@7c.;  Calif- 
ornia extracted  in  ^-Ib.  cans,  5@0  l-:2c,;  Califor- 
nia c<,mb  honey,  HK§)]  Ic. 
BEESWAX,-Prime  yellow.  22@24c, 

MCCAUL  &  HILDRBTH  BROS., 

34  Hudson  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONEY.— The  demand  has  Improved.    We  are 
selling  one-pound  packages  of  white  clover  honey 
at  I4@15c,;  2-pounds  at  13®14c, 
BEE8WAX,-25  eta,  per  lb, 

Blake  &  Riplet,  s7  Chatham  Street. 

DETROIT, 

HO.VEY,— Best  white  in  1-lb.  sections,  12O130.; 
dark,  lU(g)llc„  with  a  good  supply  In  commission 
houses, 

BEESWAX.- 23C. 

Oct.  10.  M,  H,  Hunt,,  Bell  Branch.  Mloh. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY,— Demand  is  fair  for  choice  comb  in  1 
and  -2  lb,  aectiona.  which  brings  12@l5c,  a  pound  In 
a  jobbing  way,  according  to  quality  and  neatness 
01  package.  There  Is  a  fair  retail  and  jobbing  de- 
mand for  extracted  In  square  glaas  jars,  while  the 
order  trade  lor  dark  grades  from  manufacturers  \» 
improving.  Range  of  prices  for  extracted  is  3^@ 
7c.  per  lb. 

BEESWAX.- It  la  In  good  demand,  and  good 
yellow  brings  readily  20c, 
Oct,  9.    C.  P,  MUTH  &  SON.Freeman  &  Central  AT. 

CLEVELAND. 

HONEY,— Choice  new  honey  in  1-lb.  sections  Is 
selling  at  He;  2-lba,  i2(ai3o.  Old  honey  Is  very 
dull  at  lO(S12c,    Extracted,  6(3i7c, 

BEBSWAX,-25C, 

A.  C.  Kendel,  115  Ontario  Street. 

MILWAUKEE, 

HONEY,— The  market  for  honey  of  choice  qual- 
ity ia  firmer  and  we  are  trying  to  establish  a  high- 
er range  of  values.  We  quote  1-lb.  sections  or 
white  at  12H013C.;  2-lbs.,  l\Ma,l-lc.;  dark  not 
wanted.  Extracted,  white,  in  half  barrels  and  In 
kegs,  6!.6@7c, ;  in  tin  packages,  7(*7>^c.:  in  barrels,- 
as  to  quality,  5@5Hc, 

BEESWAX.- No  demand, 

Oct,  2,  A,  V,  Bishop.  i42  w.  Water  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY  —There  is  a  firmer  market  for  extrac- 
ted, and  especially  for  comb  honey,  as  the  crop 
of  the  latter  la  rather  small.  Apiarists  have  sold 
what  thev  were  obliged  to  dispose  of  for  payment 
of  packages  and  labor,  and  they  hold  the  balance 
back  at  higher  prices.  The  demand  Is  Increasing, 
and  we  quote  with  ready  takers,  4@1!4C,  for  choice 
extracted  ;  \iM(a^'6%c.  for  amber  extracted  ;  and 
8@llc.  for  comb  honey  In  2-lb,  sections  ;  12@13c. 
for  1-lb,  sections, 

BEESWAX,— It  flnda  buyers  at  20®23c, 

Sep.  28,    SCHACHT  &  LBMCKE,  122-124  DavlS  St. 

HONBY,-Trade  is  quiet.  Extra  white  comb  lie; 
amber,  7!^'*iuc.  Extracted,  white,  4(S4;ic.:  am- 
ber. 3!^ii»:)Mc. 

BEBSWA.X.-20®2.3C. 

Oct.  18,    O.  B.  SMITH  &  Co..  423  Front  street 

ST-.-IOUlS. 
HONEY,- Choice  comb,  ll?f®12Kc.;  latter  price 
is  for  choice  white  clover,     strained,  in  barrels, 
Zhi(»ic.  Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  InNo,  1 
packages.  ^  advance  on  above  prices.    Extracted 
in  barrels,  4>6(^5^.;  In  cans  6@;7c, 
BEESWAX,— Dull  at  21c.  for  choice, 
Oct,  21.        D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY,— Demaud  (or  all  grades  Is  good,  and 
sales  are  large.  Receipts  are  good  aud  pricea  are 
steady  with  a  firm  feeling.  We  quote:  1-lb,  sec- 
tions of  white  clover,  13(*14c,:dark,  111®  12c.;  2-lbs. 
white  clover,  1]'«j12c.;  dark,  yig-liic;  Calif,  2-lb8^ 
orojiic, :  !^-lba,  white  clover,  I4'a)i,'>c,  Extracted 
while  clover,  i:(5,7c. ;  dark,  4@,'>c, ;  white  sage,  5Hc. ; 
Calif,  amber,  5c. 

BEESWAX,-20@22C. 
Oct,  15,  Cr,KMONS.CLOON&Co,,cor,  4th4Walnnt.^ 
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^:|jedal  Notices. 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  erive  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writingto  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having-  no  Pos1>Office,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


Dr.  Miller's  Book,  "A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Bee  Joubnal  for  one 
year,  we  will  club  for  $1.50. 


A  New  Crate  to  hold  one  dozen  one-pound 
sections  of  honey. — It  has  a  strip  of  glass  on 
«ach  side,  to  allow  the  honey  to  be  seen.  It 
Is  a  light  and  attractive  package.  As  it  holds 
but  one  tier  of  sections,  no  damage  from  the 
drippings  from  an  upper  tier  can  occur.  We 
can  furnish  the  material,  ready  to  nail,  for 
9  cts.  per  crate.    Glass  15ic.  per  light,  extra.' 


Ifucca  BriisbeH  are  employed  for  re- 
moving bees  from  the  combs.  They  are  a 
soft,  vegetable  fiber,  and  do  not  irritate  the 
bees.  As  each  separkte  fiber  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  handle  as  well  as^  the 
brush,  they  are  almost  indestructable. 
When  they  become  sticky  with  honey,  they 
can  be  washed,  and  when  dry,  are  as  good 
as  ever.  The  low  price  at  which  they  are 
sold,  enables  any  beekeeper  to  have  si.t  or 
more  of  them,  so  as  to  always  have  one 
handy.  We  can  supply  them  at  n  cents 
each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if  sent  by  mail, 
add  1  cent  each  for  postage 


Five  Thousand  new  subscribers  to  the 
Bee  Jocrnal  is  what  we  have  made  our 
■calculations  for  ;  they  will  come  in  clubs 
between  now  and  next  spring.  Installments 
*re  coming  every  day . 


t3S'~  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journal 
win  be  sent  fkee  upon  application.  Any  one 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview, by  sending  the  names  to  this  office, 
Or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 


DADANrS  FOUNDATION 

la  attested  by  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  and 
disinterested    bee-keepers    to   be   the   cleanest, 
briehtest,  quickest  accepted  by  the  bees,  least  apt 
to  sag.  most  regular  In  color,  evenness  and  neat- 
ness of  any  that  is  made.    It  is  kept  for  sale  by 
Messrs. 
THOS.  O  NEWMAN  &  SON,  Chicago,  III.. 
O.  F.  MUTH,  ('Inclnnati,  O., 
JAMBS  HEDDON.  Dowaglac,  Mich.. 
F.  L.  DOQOHKRTY.  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
CHAS.  H.  GREEN,  Berlin,  Wis.. 
OHAS.  ElERTEL.  Jr.,  Freebure,  III., 
B.  L.  ARMSTRONG,  Jerseyville,  III., 
Arthur  Tt.tdd.l'.tlOGermantown-av.Philadelpbla. 

B.  KRETCHMER.  Cohurg.  Iowa. 
BLBERT  F.  SMITU,  Smyrna.  N.  Y 
EZRA   BAKU,  Dixon,  Lee  Co.,  III. 
CLARK  JOHNSON.  Covington.  Ky. 

C.  A.  GRAVES,  Birmingham.  Ohio. 
M.  J.  DIOK  ASON,  Hiawatha.  Kans. 

BD.  R.  NEWCOMB,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  PORTER,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

J.  B.  MASON  &  SON,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 

J.  A.  HUMASON,  Vienna.  O. 

Dr.  G.  L.  TINKER,  New  Philadelphia,  O. 

D.  A.  FULLER.  Cherry  Valley,  Ills. 
J.  M.  SUtICK,  DesMoinet*.  Iowa. 

ASPIN  WALL  &  THE  ADWKLL,  Barrytown,N.  Y. 
BARTON,  FORSG A RD  &  BARNES,  Waco,  Tex. 
W.  E.  CLARK  Oriskany.  N.  Y. 

and  numbers  of  other  dealers.  Write  for  SAMPLES 
FREE  and  Price- List  of  Supplier,  accompanied 
with  ISO  <'OMPl.lMENTART'  and  UN- 
8U1.IC'IXEI>  TESTIMONIALS  from  aa 
many  bee-keepers  in  1H85.  We  aruarantee 
eTery  Inch  of  enr  Foundation  equal  to 
•ample  In  every  respect, 

CHAS.  DADANT  <fz  SON, 

5Aly  HAMILTON.  Hancock  Co.,  ILL. 


THE  "BOSS"  ONE-PIECE 

SECTIONS. 


Patented  June  28, 1881. 

WHII^E:  attending  the  North  American 
Bee-Keepers'  Convention  at  Indianap- 
olis, we  learned  there  was  a  rumor  afloat 
that  the  Patent  on  theONE-PIECE  SECTION 
had  been  set  aside— circulated  by  unprin- 
cipled parties,  to  mislead  bee  keepers.  We 
would  say  in  regard  to  this,  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  It  is  now  before  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  at  Washington,  and  will  probably  be 
decided  before  a  great  while,  when  we  will 
notify  all  through  the  Bee  Journal.  Until 
then  pay  no  attention  to  rumors. 

Before  ordering  write  us  for  prices.  We 
will  furnish  you  Sections  as  cheap  as  the 
cheapest.  Let  us  hear  from  you  before  you 
order.    Address, 

J.  FORNCROOK  &  CO., 

5Gtf  Watertown.  Wis..  Nov.  1, 1886. 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Ferfection  Cold-Blast  Smokers, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HOSEY-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CHA8.  F.  MUTH  A  SON, 

Freeman  &  Central  Ave..       -       CINCINNATI.  O. 

F.S.— Send  lOc.  for  Practical  UtntH  to  Bee-Keepers 


Friends,  if  tou  are  tn  any  war  Interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  a  anaiple  ctipyof  the 
Senil-AIonthly  deiinliie«  In  ISee-Culture, 
with  a  descriptive  priee-list  iif  the  latest  impruve- 
ments  In  lIlTt^s,  IXoiiey  RxtriivtorK,  Comb 
Foundittion, Section  Honey  Boxes. all  books 
and  journals,  and  everything;  pertaining  to  Bee 
Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Simply  send  your  ad- 
dress written  plainly,  to 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


FLAT -BOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

high  side-walls,  4  to  16  square  feet  tc 
^^tbe  pound.  Circular  and  samples  free 
J,  V  •  N  DEUSEN  &  SONS. 
Sole  Manufacturers. 
Sprout  Brook,  Mont.  r!a^  \.  t 


Established  1855.      Published  Weekly. 

64  columns  weekly,  3228  columns  a  year. 
Good,  practical  information  for  the  farmer 
and  family.  Equalled  by  few,  excelled  by 
none.  Is  prnctical,  and  no  farmer  who 
has  read  it  will  run  his  farm  without  it.  Ev- 
ery member  of  his  family  will  find  eome- 
tfaiDg  to  interest  and  instruct  them.  Any  one 
interested  in  agricultural  topics  will  ficd  it 
of  value  to  him.  The  owner  of  a  garden  will 
be  paid  many  times  the  subscription  by  read- 
ing it  from  week  to  week.  Its  subscribers 
say  it's  the  Best  Agricultural  Paper 
in  the  World ;  they  ought  to  know. 
Price,  $2  per  year,  and  worth  it.  Our  Pre- 
mium High-Arm  Sewing  Machine  and   the 


Practical  Farmer  one  year,  $22.  The 
Sewing  Machine  is  the  latest  style,  all  im- 
provements, full  set  of  attachments,  guaran- 
teed to  give  satisfaction.  Sent  on  30  days' 
trial  and  if  not  satisfactory  money  refunded 
on  return  of  Machine  to  us.  Purchasers  pay 
freight. 

Offer    No    I  -'^"3'^  person  sending  $1  and 
'      mentioning  this   paper  wiil 
receive  the  Practical  Farmer  for  1887  and 
remiining  numbers  of  1SS6  free. 

Offer  No.  2  ^"y.p^""^?"  t'  "^  ^}f 

__^.^^.^_^  Mississippi  sending  us  $22„ 
mentioning  this  paper,  will  receive  the 
Practicai.  Farmer  for  1887  (remainder  of 
1886  free)  and  the  Sewing  Machine /rci^A* 
paid.  If  west  of  the  Mississippi,  $22  will 
get  the  paper  and  machine,  purchaser  pay- 
ing freight. 

tiS^TIieproof  of  tlip pudding  is  in  the  eaiing.     Try  it. 
Address  THE  F.4RMER    CO.    Publishers, 
I430  Chestnut  St.,    Philadelphia.  Pa, 

BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,  MANUAL  OF  THE  APIAKT. 

13,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14th  ThouMiind  tJiist  Ont ! 

10th  Thousand  Sold  in  Just  Four  Months! 

S.OOO  Sold  since  May.  1963. 

More  than  50  pHges,  and  more  than  50  fine  illus- 
trations were  added  in  tiie  Hth  edition.  The  whole 
work  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-keeping:.  It  is  certainly 
the  fullest  and  most  scieatitic  work  treating  of 
bees  in  the  world.  i*rice,by  mail,S1.35.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J.  COOK.  Author  and  Publisher. 

lAly  Attrlcultural  College.  Mich. 
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BEES  and  HONEY, 

OR  THK 

Management  of  an  Apiary  for  Fleasnre 
and  Profit ;  by 

THOMAS    C.    NEWMAN, 

Editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journat 

It  contains  220  profusely  illustrated  pages 
is  "  fully  up  with  tlie  times  "  in  all  tlie  im- 
provements and  inventions  in  this  rapidly 
developing  pursuit,  and  presents  the  apiar- 
ist with  everything  that  can  aid  in  the 
successful  management  of  the  honey-bee, 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  the  most 
honey  in  its  best  and  most  attractive  con- 
dition.    Bound  in  cloth,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

I^'A.  Liberal  Dtsconnt  to  Dealers,  by 
the  ]>ozeu  or  Hundred. 

THOS.  G.  NE\rMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  923  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

^"  The  American  Bke  Journal 
for  a  year  and  the  book,  "  Bees  and 
Honey,"  will  be  sent  for  $1.75. 


Dadant'sFoundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 


THE  CHAPMAN  HONEY-PLANT. 

iN  accordance  with  a  previous  notice  in  bee- 
periodicals,  I  am  now  prepared  to  flil  orders  for 
the  seed  of  the  above  plant  at  the  following 
prices  :  ^  ounce.  ?1  ;  l  oz.,  %2  ;  2  oz..  t3  ;  4  oz.,  $5; 
and  >i  lb.,  ^i^.  One  ounce  contains  from  l,6tM)to 
1,80*'  seeds.  On  account  of  extreme  drouth  my 
stock  of  seed  18  limited  an  persona  ordering  will 
be  served  in  rotation.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
in  early  sprlnn  and  general  directions  for  cultiva- 
tion will  be  inveQ  on  each  package. 

This  plant  is  not  an  obnoxious  weed,  but  is  as 
easily  eradicated  as  clover.  Having  carefully 
watched  its  habits  of  growth  and  its  honey-pro- 
ducing qualities  for  the  past  six  years  I  believe 
those  who  commence  its  cultivation  in  a  liberal 
way  will  be  better  pleased  than  by  commencing 
with  a  small  quantity  of  seed.  It  has  been  tested 
by  promlnpni  bee-keepers  all  the  way  from  Ver- 
mont to  Nebraska  and  Ontario.  We  refer  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  North 
American  Bee-Keepers'  Society  held  at  Detroit  in 
1885.  The  committee  reported  at  the  Indianap- 
olis, Ind..  convention  held  Oct.  12  — 14,  and  their 
report  will  be  found  in  all  bee-papers  publishing 
the  report  of  that  convention. 

Write  all  orders  plainly  and  give  your  post- 
ofiBce  address  tn  full. 

H.  CHAPMAN, 

42Atf       VERSAILLES,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Dadant'sFoundationFactory^irholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


Honey  For  Sale. 

We  have  a  lar^e  quantity  of  the  best  white 
EXTRACTED  HONEY,  in  200-lb.  Kegs,  lor 
sale,  which  we  will  deliver  on  board  the  cars 
at  8  cents  per  pound.    Orders  solicited. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  92.0  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Dadani*gFonndation  Factory^  wholesale 

end  letall.  See  Advertisement  in  another  colnmn. 


[  £^0f(A'V£RP  TOOLS  &/uPPLIE^. 

Yandervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

Send  Tor  Samples  A  Kedaced  Prlce-I^lst. 

Atf      J.VANDERVORT.taceyville,  Pa. 


FORTY  ■  THREE  VALUABLE  BOOKS  FREE  { 

These  books  are  published  in  pamphlet  form,  many  of  the  in  being  illustrate*!.  They 
treat  of  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  we  think  that  no  one  can  examine  the  list  without 
Iludiny  therein  many  that  he  or  she  would  like  to  possess.  In  cloth-bound  form,  these 
books  would  cost  $1.00  each.    Each  book  Is  complete  in  itself. 


I.  The  Widow  Tledott  Papem.  Thfs  is  the  bocift 
ovur  rthicli  your  grarrItuotli<.'r3  lnuplieit  till  ihey  cried,  aod 
it  is  just  as  fanny  to-day  aa  it  cvt^r  was. 

'i-  Winter  Evenlne  Kuereutloiia*  a  large  collection 
of  Acting  Oliiirades,  Tab  leuii\,  Games,  Puzzlea.etc,  for  so- 
cial Katheriug-4,  private  theatricals,  and  eveQines  at  home; 
illiislrated. 

3  Buck  to  tlio  OM  llome.'-  ~'A  Novel.  By  Mary 
Cecil  Hay,  author  of  ■■•Hidden   FurilB,"  etc. 

4  UluIoiEues*  Kocltntlons  and  KcndtnfTA*  a  lari2:e 
and  choice  ct'lleotiori  fur  echool  exhtbilioua  and  public  and 
private  entcrtaiuniL'nts. 

&.  The  8tandard  Lcfcter  Writer  for  Ladiea  and 
Gentlemen,  a  coraplcie  cui  iu  to  correspoudence.  giving  plain 
directioD-i  (or  lUe  composition  of  letters  of  every  kind,  with 
inuumiTai)!!'  forms  and  examples, 

6.  The  Frozen  Deep.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collios, 
author  of  ■■  The  Woman  in  W  bite,"  etc, 

1-  Ked  Court  Farm.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood   author  of  '■liast  Lviine,"  etc. 

8  The  Lady  of  the  Luke*  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
"  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  is  a  romance  in  verse,  and  of  all 
tho  work^  of  Scott  none  la  m  ore  beautiful  than  tliis. 

9.  In  Cupld^  Net.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of  "Dora 
Thorn  L'.'. 

10,  Ani«»A  Barton.  A  Novel.  By  George  Eliot,  author 
of- Adam  Bede. '■    -Th*?  Mill  on  the  Floss.  '  etc. 

II.  Lady  Gwendoline's  J>rcam.  A  Novel.  By  the 
author  of  ■'  DoraThoiue, '■  cf. 

12.  The  Myntery  of  the  IloUy  Tree.  A  Novel 
By  Ihi'  Author  of  D.ira   Thome.' 

13.  The  Hudffet  of  Wit,  Humor  ond  Fun,  a  large 
collectiuu  of  the  funny  etories,  sltetcbes,  auecdutea,  poems 
and  jokes  that  have  been  written  for  sonae  years;  illustrated. 

H.John  l'iow?rbnnli>  Wife.  A  Novel.  By  ilisa 
Mulock.  author  of  ".Tolm  Halifav,  (Jenileman,"  etc. 

15.  The  Cray  Womnn.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
aultior  of  "  Mary  llartnn,"  etc. 

16.  Sixteen  Complete  Ptorles  ^y  Popular  Auffcors, 
embracing  love,  humoroua  and  d<  tcctive  stories,  sloriea  of 
society  ine.  of  adventure,  of  r.iilway  life,  etc,  all  very  in- 
teresting. 

17.  Jasper  Dnne*a  Secret.  A  Novel.  By  Misa  M.  E. 
Braddiid,  author  of  "Aurora  I'loyd."  etc. 

18.  Fancy  Work  for  Home  Adornment'*  oa  entirely 
new  work  upon  this  subject,  omUainingeasy  and  practical  in- 
structions for  makina;  fancy  baskets,  wall  pockets,  brackets, 
needle  work,  embroidery,  etc.,  etc.,  profusely  and  elegantly 
illustrated. 

'*.  Grlmm'A  Fairy  Stories  for  the  Tounff.  The 
liucst  cotlectiiiu  of  fairy  stories  ever  published.  The  chil- 
dren will  be  dellKht-sd  with  tliem. 

20.  Manual  of  Etiquette  for  Ladles  aud  Gentlemen,  a 
guide  to  politeness  and  good  breeding,  giving  the  rules  of 
modem  etiauette  for  all  occasions. 


?I-  TTsonil  Knowien^ffe  ti>7  the  JHIlllon,  a  handf 
book  of  uiiliil  iiihirwatiuu  for  all,  upon  many  and  varl"u» 
aubjeota;  llluBtrated. 

■n.  The  Home  Cook  Book  and  Family  PhyBl- 
clan*  containin;,'  hundredi  of  excellent  cooking  recipe* 
and  hints  to  housieki'e[iers,  alio  telltn;  how  to  cure  all  coin* 
mon   ailments  by  simjih'  home  remedies. 

23.  Manners  and  CuwtomH  In  Far  Away  Land«t* 
very  interesiing  and  instniuuvo  book  of  travels,  descrihjnj 
the  peculiar  life,  habits,  roannera  and  custonu  of  the  peopl0~ 
of  foruign  countries,  illuntratod. 

21.  g?  Popular  Ballads.  Same  size  as  Gbeet  mnsto. 
AM  the  old  .ind  new  songs. 

2J.  Culled  Back.  A  Novel.  By  Hugh  Conway,  aa- 
Itii^rof -Dark  Mavs.'"  etc. 

2f>.  At  the  World's  Mercy.  A  Novel.  Pv  Florence 
Warden,  author  of"  The  Hbose  on  the  Marsh,"  etc. 

27.  Mildred  Trcvanlon.  A  Novel.  By  ■■The Duchess, 
author  of  '■  .Mul'y  Rawn."  etc. 

28.  Dark  Days.  A  Novel.  By  Hugh  Conwar,  author 
of  ■'Called  Back.-'  etc. 

29.  Shadows  on  the  Snow.  A  Novel.  By  B.  L.  Far- 
jeon,  author  of  ■■  Bread-ao  d-Cheege-and-Kissea,"  etc. 

30.  Leollne.  A  Novel.  By  ilary  Cecil  Hay,  author  o( 
"Brenda  Yorke.  ""  etc. 

31.  Giibrlel*s  Marriage.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins, 
author  of"  No  Name,"  eie. 

32.  Keaplnc  the  Whirlwind.  A  Novei.  By  Mary 
Cecil  Hay.  author  of  ■   Old  Middleton'a  Monev.'elc. 

33.  Dudley  Carlcon.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Bied- 
don,  author  of  "  Ladv  Audley's  Secret,"  etc. 

34.  A  Golden  Dawn.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of 
"  Dora  Thorne,-*  etc. 

35.  ValerleV  Fate.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Alexander,  aa* 
thor  of  "  The  Wooing  O't,"  etc. 

36.  Sister  Uone.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  author  of 
"The  Woman  in  White,"  etc. 

37.  Anne.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs,  Henry  Wood,  author  of 
"  East  Lynne.' 

38.  The  Laurel  Bush.  A  Novel.  By  Miaa  Mulock, 
author  of"  John  I{alifa..x.  Gentleman. '■  ete. 

39.  Koblnson  Crusoe.  A  thrilling  narrative  by  Dan- 
iel De  Foe.  describing  the  adventures  of  a  castaway  on  ao 
island  in  the  South  Pacifi.:  Ocean. 

40.  How  to  Make  Poultry  Pay.  A  practical  aaJ 
instructive  series  of  articles  hv  Mr-  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Poultry 
Editor  of"  The  I' arm  and  Garden." 

41-  Parlor  Maeic  and  Chemical  Experiments.  « 
book  which  tells  how  to  perform  hundred*  of  amusing  trickfl 
in  mairic  and  Instructive  e 'v peri ments  with  simple  aeents. 

C  Gems  of  the  Poets,  containing  eiglit  charming 
eelwtions  from  Tennyson.  Loncfellow,  Wbiitier,  Byron, 
Shillev.  Moore,  Brvant.  and  others. 

43.  Bulldlnir  Plans  for  Practical*  Lowcost 
HoDses,  a  full  description  and  plao-^  c^i  Eight  modeni 
houses,  rangiug  in  .pric«  f^om  SSOO  to  14500. 


We  offer  the  above  books  as  PREMIUMS  for  Club  Subscriptions  to  the  American  BeE' 
JounNAL.  For  Two  Subscriptions,  with  $2.00,  we  will  mail  any  10  of  the  books. 
For  Three  Siibscriptions,  with  $3.00.  any  25  of  the  books.  And  for  Four  Sub- 
scriptions, with  $4.00,  the  entire  list,  or  43  Books,  will  be  mailed. 

This  offer  is  only  good  for  subscriptions,  accompanied  by  the  Cash,  received  durine 
November  and  December,  1886. 

We  will  mail  any  5  of  these  hooks  for  25  cents,  or  the  whole  forty-three  for  $1.50. 
Order  by  the  Numbers,  only. 


923  &  925  West  Madison  Street, 


THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


TliEl 


CenterTable. 

Literary  and  Educational. 

A  CRISP  and  charming  Monthly.  Well 
edited,  clearly  printed,  and  pleasingly 
illustrated.  Prize  Coutrlbulions.  Send 
stamp  for  sample,  or  better  still  send  fifty 
cents  and  get  the  paper  for  one  year.  You 
will  be  amply  repaid.    Address, 

DUGALD  McKILLOP, 

31C6t  152  John  St.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


BARNES'  FOOT-POWER  MACHINERY. 

Read  what  J.  I.  Parent. of 
Cii  A  KLTON,  N.  v.,  says— "We 
cut  with  one  of  your  Com- 
bined Machines,  hist  winter, 
50  chaff  hiTes  with  7- in.  cap, 
liH)  honey-racks,  Sixi  broad 
frames,  Li.t-N'O  honey-boxes 
and  a  preat  deal  of  other 
work.  This  winter  we  have 
double  the  amount  of  bee- 
hives, etc.,  to  make  and  we 
expect  to  do  it  with  this  Saw. 
It  will  do  all  you  say  it  will." 
Catalogue  and  Price  -  List 
Free.  Address,  W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES, 
45Ctf  No.  484  Ruby  St.,  Rockford,  III. 


HEAD-QUARTERS  IN  THE  SOUTH 


For  the  manufacture  of 


Bee  Keepers'  SupiDlies 

Dunham  and   Root  FoHndatlon  a  specialty. 
Italian  Queens  and  Bees  from  March  to  November. 

tS^Send  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
5Ctf   FATTIi  L.  VI  AL.1.0N,  Bayou  Goula,  La. 


SHIPPING-CE  ATE  S 

CHEAP! 

CRAT£S  for  14  seven-to-the-foot  or  12  pound 
sections  :-8  cents  each;  in  or  more,  7^  cents; 
50  or  more,  7  cents  each.  Olaas  for  same,  \%  cts- 
each;  100  or  over,  i>-.i  cents  each 

J.  A.  OREEN, 
44Atf  .        DAYTON,  ILLS. 


THE  HORSE, 

By  B.  J.  KENDALL,  M.  B. 

A  TREATISE  Kivinn  an  index  of  dlseases,- 

and  theaymptonJB  ;  cause  and  treatment  of  each,  % 
table  fflvinK  all  the  principal  drups  used  for  the 
horse,  with  the  ordinary  dose,  effects  and  antidote 
when  a  poison  ;  a  table  with  an  ensrraving  of  the 
horse'steeth  atdifferent  a^es,  with  rules  for  telling 
the  age  of  the  horse  ;  a  valuable  collection  of  re- 
cipes, and  much  valuable  information. 

Price  SS  cents— In  EnKllsh  or  German. 

THOS.  G,  NEWitlAN  ^k  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO.  ILL- 
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TheOrlKlnal   ^     H     gSSg"      . 
BINGHAM      ""■oO-cm^.S    g 

,  Bee  Smoker  I^SigCi  I 

3     -?t?S|-g,S 


1      .?»> 


Q         >J  it    o  -*  ^ 


Patented,  1878.  I^^l  ^I"i"£-5l?3 
Bingham  &  Hetherington  Uncapping  Knife. 


Patented  May  20, 1879. 

BINCiHAm  SinOKERS  and  KNIVES 
have    Kevolutionized    the    Smoker  and 
Knife  Trade,  and  have  made  bee-keeping  a 

filoasure  and  a  success.  They  are  the  only 
aatiii!:  and  HatlNl'actory  Snokers  and 
Knives  now  used  Ijy  experienced  liee-keepers 
In  Europe,  Australia,  Cuba,  and  America. 
They  an'  cohered  iiy  patents,  and  while  they 
are  always  the  bewt  uiat  can  be  made,  they 
are  also  the  lowest  priced. 

Prices,  by  iiiall,  post-paid. 

Doctor  smoker  (wide  shield) .  .'i%  Inch . .  $2  00 
Conqueror8moker(wideshield)3       "     ..175 

Large  smoker  (wide  shield) 2%    "    ..150 

Extra  smoker  (wide  shield) 3       "    ..125 

Plain  smoker 2       "    ..100 

Little  Wonder  smoker  13l£    "     ..      65 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Honey  Knife, 
2  Inch 116 

TO  SELL  AGAIN,  apply  for  dozen  or  half- 
dozen  rates.    Address, 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 

ISAtf  ABKONIA,  MICH. 

Dadant'sFonndation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column 


DR.    FOOTE'S 

HAND -BOOR  OF  HEALTH, 

Hints  and  Ready  RECirKS, 

Is  the  title  of  a  very  valuable  book  tbat  givea  a 
(^eat  amount  of  Information,  of  the  Utmost  Im- 

Rortance   to  Kverybody,  concerning  their  dally 
ablts  of  KatlnK.   DrtnklnR,   DresslnR,    Sleeptnft 
BathlnK,  WorklnR,  etc. 

IT  TKLb8  ABOUT 


What  to  Bat. 
How  to  Kat  It, 
Things  to  Do. 
Things  l.i  Avol.l, 
PerilH  (jf  Hummer, 
How  to  Breathe. 
Overheating  Houses, 
Ventilation, 
Influence  of  Plants, 
Occupation  fi»r  Invullds. 
8upertiu<tUM  Hair, 
Restotlnk'  the  Drowned, 
Preventing  Near-SlRht- 
edaess. 


Parasites  of  the  Skin, 
BathlHK—  Best  way, 
JjunKB  &  Lung  Diseases, 
How  to  Avcjtd  them, 
Cltjthlnn— what  to  Wear, 
How  much  to  Wear 
r-mtaRious  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them, 
Kxerclse, 
Care  of  Teeth, 
After-Dinner  Naps, 
Headache,  nauHe  Acure, 
Malarial  AiTuctions, 
Croup— to  Prevent. 


IT  TBLL8  HOW  TO  CURK 
Black  Eyes,  Bolls,  Burns.    Chilblains,   Cold   Feet, 
Corn8.(;uu«ns, Cholera, DIarrhuBi.  DIphtherlii,  Dys- 
entery,  Dandrutr,  l>ysi(epsla,   Eur   Ache,    Kelons, 
Fetid  Keet,  Frecklen,  Headache.  HIccouKh,  Hives, 
HoarseneHs.ltnhlnii,  Inllamed  Breasts.  Ivy  Polson- 
iHK.  Moles.  Pimples,  Piles,  Rheumatism,  lilnKWorm, 
BnorlnK.  HlanimerlnK,  8ore  Kyes.  Sore  Mouth,  Bore 
Nlpples.Sore  Throat,  Sun-stroke,  Stings  and  Insect 
Bites.  Sweating  Feet,  Toothache.  Ulcers,  Warts 
Whooping  CuuKh.  Worms  In  Children. 
Price  only  as  Cenu.    Bent  by  Mall,  post-paid. 
THOS.  G.  NE\V]TIAN  A:  SON, 
023  &J>^5  West  Madison  St.,    CHICAOO,lLL. 


GLASS  PAILS 


FOE  HONEY. 

TIIESS:  Palls  are  made 
of  the  best  quality  of 
clear  flint  glass,  with  a  ball 
nnd  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
When  tilled  with  honey,  the 
attractive  appearance  of 
these  palls  cannot  be  equat- 
ed by  anv  other  style  of 
package.  They  can  be  used 
for  household  purposes  by 
consumers,  after  trie  honey 
Is  removed,  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-fllled  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 

.  S1.60 
S.OO 
».50 


THOITIAS  <;.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

92:3  &  935  West  Maaison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


To  hold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen 

'*       2  pounds        "  "  


MANUFACTORY 


I 


FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others 
with 

Hives,  Sections,  Slilpplng-Crates, 
Supers,  et<-., 

of  all  kinds.  I  make  aspeolalty  of  LANO8TR0TH 
AND  MODKST  IIIVKS.  Correspondence  wllh 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address, 

oeorge;  tavlor, 

II  \tf  DUNDKB.  Kane  Co.,  ILLS. 


the: 

AMERICAN  APICULTUHIST 

WIIjIj  be  sent  one  year  and  a  copy  of 
the  .'ird  Edition  of  the  Bee-Keepers' 
Handy-Book,  on  receipt  of  $1.50.  The  nook 
contains  300  pages  and  100  Hue  illustrations. 

41Atf  WENHAM,  MASS. 


The  NEW  Heddon  Hive. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
inventor  by  which  we  shall  make  and  sell  the 
Heddon  Reversible  Hive,  both  at  wholesale 
and  retail  ;   nailed  and  also  in  the  flat. 


The  enpravlnfr  gives  a  good  Idea  of  tho  hive. 
The  brood-chamber  is  in  two  sections;  also  the 
surplus  iirrangenient.  which  may  be  interchanged 
ormverted  at  will.  The  cover,  bottom-board,  and 
top  unit  Imttoin  of  each  sectional  case  has  one-half 
uf  a  rcL^iihir  bce-upiice,  so  thiit  the  surpluHcnses 
with  tilt' ^crtiiiiis,  may  be  phiced  between  the  two 
bruodchiimbers.or  the  latter  may  be  transposed 
or  inverted— in  fact,  all  parts  of  this  hive  are 
perfectly  interchangeable.  The  brood-frames  will 
ALT,  be  bored  for  wires. 

A  SAMPLE  IIIVE  includes  the  bottom-board 
and  f^tatul  :  a  slatted  honey-board,  and  cover  ;  two 
fi-itich  brood-chiimhers.  each  containing  8  frames  ; 
two  6ur|ilu8  arrangements,  earli  containing  2H  one- 
pound  sections,  tiiio  \\itti  wiite  frames  and  separa- 
tors, and  the  otlu'r  willMmt  m-pariitors.  This  latter 
chamber  ran  b'  inierr!ianj:ed  with  the  other 
stories,  but  cannot  be  reversed.  It  is  NAILED  AND 
PAINTED,  and  ready  for  immediate  use.  Price, 
5;4.(K»,  c<)niplete. 

It  Is  nbBolutel.v  ensentlnl  to  order  one 
nulled  hive  an  a  puttern  for  putting  those 
In  the  flat  toiceiher  correctly. 

niVES  READY  TO  NAlL.-ln  flllingorders  for 
these  hives,  in  the  flat,  we  make  i>  different  com- 
binations, so  that  our  customers  may  make  a 
selection  from  the  sample  nailed  hive,  without 
waiting  for  us  to  quote  prices,  and  the  diflerent 
kinds  will  be  known  by  the  following  numbers  : 

No.  1  consists  of  the  stand,  bottom-board, 
cover,  two  6-tnch  brood-chambers,  16  frames,  and 
the  slatted  honey-board.    Price,  )Sl.i>5  each. 

No.  S  Is  the  same  as  No.  1,  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containing  28  sections  without 
separators— interchangeable,  but  not  reversible.— 
Price,  4tia.OO  each. 

No.  3  Is  the  same  as  No.  '2,  with  two  surplus  sto- 
ries as  therein  described.    Price.  !#0.SO  each. 

No.  4  Is  the  same  as  No.  1,  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containing  ii8  sections  In  wide 
frames  with  separators,  which  can  be  reversed. 
Inverted,  and  Interchanged,  the  same  as  the  brood- 
cnambers.    Price.  :(R3.30  each. 

No.  5  is  the  same  as  N().  4,  with  two  surplus 
arrangements  as  therein  described.  Price,  ItRU.OO. 

No.  6  contains  all  the  parts  as  described  la  the 
sample  nailed  hive.    Price.  KHlB.'S'S  each. 

Those  desiring  the  hives  iftfiout  the  stand, honey- 
board  or  sections,  may  make  the  following  dedoo- 
tlons  from  the  above  prices  :  Stand,  14  cents; 
honey-board,  8  cents  ;  and  the  28  or  56  sections,  as 
the  case  may  be,  at  >ft  cent  each,  respectively, 

We  will  also  make  the  following  deductions  on 
quantities  ordered  all  at  one  time  ;  For  lo  or  more 
hives.  .5  per  cent,  discount ;  for  25  or  more  hives 
7  1-2  per  cent.;  for  50  or  more,  10  per  cent. 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON. 

023  &  0^5  West  Madison-St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AKD  BEE-KEEPEK'S  ADVISEE. 

The  BRITISH  BEE  .louRNAHs  published  eTery 
Week,  at  Ten  Shillings  and  ind.  per  annum,  and 
contains  the  best  practical  Information  for  the 
time  belnK,  showing  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  It.    It  Is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Ksd. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  one  year,  for  $2.75. 
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THOMAS    Q.  NEWMAN, 


Vol.  nil.     N07. 10, 1886.    No,45, 


Nev«riniii<l  I  ho  cnjwd,  liifl, 
Nor  I'aiKjy  y(jur  lif'o  won't  toll  ; 

Tlio  work  In  (lone  for  all  that, 
To  hlin  who  (lootli  It  well. 

Fancy  tho  world  a  hill,  lad, 
Look  whore  tho  iiillllonn  filop  ; 

You'll  llnd  the  crowd  at  tho  liaHo,  lad, 
Hut  Ihoro's  always  room  at  tho  top. 

Keep  your  oyo  on  tho  ifoal,  lad, 

Novcr  despair  or  drop  ; 
Bo  Biiro  that  your  path  leads  upward— 

There's  always  room  at  the  lop. 

The  Hcv.  Robert  Wo«t,  editor  of  tho 
..Advance,  whoso  name  ocouiTod  several 
■times  In  the  early  nurnliors  ol'  this  volume 
-of  the  ItBK  .ToiJiiNAi,  In  eonnoction  with  tho 
Stories  afloat  concerning?  tho  alleged  manii- 
factured  comb  honey,  died  quite  suddenly,  a 
few  days  ai^o,  of  apoplexy. 


'" \  Prize  of  #10  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  O. 
Jordan,  at  tho  Winchester,  Va.,  Fair  for  an 
oxcollont  exhibit  of  honey  wino.  Also  one 
of  $.'1  for  a  watfon-box  Ink-stand.  Wo  also 
notice  by  tho  Winchester  Tlmm,  that  his 
SOD,  E.  C.  Jordan,  Jr.,  took  live  prizes  on 
farm  stock.  Ho  Is  no  doubt  a  worthy  son  of 
a  noble  eiro. 


Honey  for  Ciitiirrli.— A  noted  physician 
makes  tho  followlnif  remarks:  "When  a 
toa-spoonful  of  warm  honey  Is  taken  every 
15,  20  or  :iO  minutes.  It  has  a  surprlsln;^ 
effect  on  catarrh.  Every  family  should 
have  pure  liquid  honey  In  the  house,  In 
order,  at  once  after  oatchlni;  cold,  to  bo 
able  to  use  Bomo."  ~ 


Panclfiil  ne«lgn.— At  tho  Maino  State 
Fair,  Mr.  Norton's  namoovor  htsexhibit  was 
Bomethlnffof  a  curiosity.  Tho  letters  were 
first  cut  out  of  a  strip  of  wood  pn^parod  for 
the  purpose,  the  places  belri)^  llllod  with 
foundation.  This  the  boos  drew  out,  filled 
with  honey  and  capped  over.  Then  It  was 
framed,  a  ploco  of  ({lass  havlni;  first  been 
put  over  tho  letters,  and  made  an  appro- 
iprlate  sign  for  bis  exhibit. 


In  II  True  f— We  llnd  many  Items  like  the 
t'ollowliiK  taken  from  an  oxchanKO,  tcolni^ 
the  rounds  of..tho  press,  referrlntc  to  tho  late 
convendon  at  Indlaruipolls  : 

There  was  a  dcluifd  of  ossavR  and  jiapors, 
most  of  whii'h  hail  liueil  writlen  and  for- 
warded by  aliHrMltocH.  All  (!nu  Id  not  ho  rend, 
and  lo  provide  ayaliiHt  another  Hueli  freHliet 
or  luonlirnthniH,  It  was  resolved  that  liet-e- 
nl'lc^r.  the  ell'MHlons  of  alisent  members 
Hlicinlil  only  lie  rend  in  rare  oases  of  special 
Inter'oHt  and  merit. 

Well,  that  Is  sublime  I  Tho  facts  are  that 
there  were  I'l  essays  read,  exclusive  of  the 
opeidnK  speeches  ;  and  of  these  only  4  were 
from  absentees.  These  were  from  Messrs. 
Asplnwall,  Klrnr,  Mc^Nolll  and  I'ond  ;  and 
we  feel  quile  sure  that  each  one  of  the 
writers  w(M*e  solicited  to  send  an  essay— they 
did  not  want  to  do  so  for  the  /an  of  the 
thinif.  Instead  of  saylntf  that  "most  of  the 
essays  were  from  absentees,"  please  say 
that  about  one-fourth  of  them  wore  from 
abs.mlees.  Justice  to  those  writers  demands 
this  public  refutation  1  The  editor  of  the 
liKK  .loiiiiNAi,  has  often  be(m  sidlclted  to 
send  an  essay  to  a  convention  (ho  (fenerally 
declines  the  honor,  however)  ;  but  hovv  he 
would  feel  to  be  one  of  tho  inu.di-atmsed 
absiMitees  I  Such  assertions  arc  unjust, 
absiiril  and  insnltlntr,  after  sendlnf?  an  essay 
upon  urgent  Bolleltntlon. 


Tlie  niity  of  llie  Hour.— Tn  the  Ameri- 
can Aiirlculhirlut  wo  llnd  tho  following  very 
sensible  remarkH  concernlnif  the  present 
and  future  of  oui-  (railing  : 

Every  obsei'vlntf  bee-keeper  has  noticed 
the  effect- iiyxm  our  ealllntf  of  unprofltahb! 
seasons  like  that  Just  closed.  Many  will 
fnujome  dtscoui-aj^ed.  others  will  be  inrljtt'er- 
ent  and  careless,  iitid  the  result  will  boa 
(front  loss  In  bees,  eoinhs  and  tlvtnres.  It  Is 
a  noticeable  fact  that  such  a  poor  season  Is 
almost  surt!  to  b(»  followed  by  a  (rood  one. 
This  l>eln»f  th(t  ease,  ever.v  prudent  and  far- 
slifhted  beekeeper  will  see  the  desirability 
of  keeplntf  Ids  stock  In  th(!  best  possible 
shajK\  and  of  holrlln(f  himself  In  readiness 
to  make  the  most  of  a  better  season  when  It 
comes.  We  should  rein(Miihor  that  this  Is 
f>ut  a  teint)f)rni-y  emtiarrassment.  We  slu)uld 
avail  ourselv(^s  of  i^vi^ry  ndvnrdaj^fi  t^>  winter 
our  bees  HiieeeHsfnIlv.  Tresorve  a,llsur|>lus 
combs  and  sections.  keepln(f  th.wn  In  thelK'st 
possible  (!oiiilitif)n  for  use  next  year.  Hea- 
soiiH  like  this  Just  (inHt,  are  full  of  exi)erl- 
ences  that  cannot  be  acquired  In  any  other 
way. 


liecN  for  n  llody-K"ard.— Tn  Lnnaman'e 
Ma(iazliic  w(?  llnd  a  very  peculiar  Item  about 
bees,  which  Is  credited  to  Mr.  Troudo,  In  his 
liook  entitled  "  Oceana."    It  reads  thus  : 

We  found,  far  one  thln(f,  the  New  Zealand 
honey  especially  ex<;ellent,  fakrin  from  tho 
nests  of  wild  bees,  which  are  ru)w  In  inllllons 
all  over  the  colony.  'rho.v  are  the  offsprlnj; 
of  '1  or  'i  colonies  which  werfi  kept,  when 
I  was  at  fixford.  In  thfj  rooms  of  (lofton  of 
Christ  Cbiiroh,  i»otwe<'n  whom  and  his  t)ees 
there  was  such  a  strt>n(f  attachment  that  a 
f)ody-({uard  of  them  us.mI  to  attend  hitn  to 
lecture  and  ehatiel.  <)f)tton  went  to  Now 
Zeidandwitli  Itishop  Selwyn,  and  took  his 
bees  with  him.  and  they  were  multiplied  In 
this  marv^dlouR  manner.         -.^. 


Now-a-days  they  are  not  much  adtnlred  In 
the  capacity  of  body-(f  uards.  I  n  fact,  people 
(?fm<;rally  prefer  to  (fuard  their  bodies  from 
the  bees— especially  If  thoy  know  but  little 
about  their  culture. 


To  ull  Notv  SiibNcrlbcrN  for  1887  wo 
will  present  the  rest  of  the  nuintiers  ffir 
18H(>  ;  so  the  sooner  they  subscrltjo  tho  more 
thoy  win  (fot  for  their  money,  i 


Allierlciili  llee-l»n|>cr»i.— One  II(mii  III 
an  essay  read  at  the  Indianapolis  (Joriven- 
tloii,  which  oHcaped  notice,  was  the  follow- 
In(?: 

America  stands  nliead  of  nil  the  world  In 
b(^e-keeriln(f.  I.o.di  at  the  array  of  boc- 
paiKMs  I  It  isirrenler  Ihnnall  the  rest  of 
till'  w<irlcl  eiinililned  two  wi'ekiles,  one 
senil-inonlhiy,  nnil  three  niordldles,  to  say 
nothlliK-  of  iininerrjus  other  |ii'rloiil(Mils  Ihat 
combine  bee-kce|iln(f  with  BOMielhln(f  else. 
To  say  that  wi^  Inive  a  Kreater  number  of 
apiculturni  nnpers,  and  to  say  we  are  in 
advance  of  all  ilie  world  in  our  art,  moans 
one  and  the  same  tiling. 

Tho  asserllon  that  our  American  beo- 
papers  out-numlier  those  of  "all  tho  rest 
of  the  worlil  combined,"  will  1)0  <|ulto  arnua- 
Inn-,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  tjcekecpera  of 
(continental  Europe.  Oernumy  alaiir,  bus 
more  bee■pap<^rH  than  America,  and  hail  the 
essayist  said  Ihat  (Jermany  Inid  more  of 
them  than  "  all  tlie  rest  of  the  world  com- 
blneil"  (IncludlMif  America),  It  would  have 
been  far  nearer  the  trulh  I  We  mention 
this,  not  because  we  like  to  criflclao,  but  to 
(?lve  the  facts  ;  because  Europ.MUi  apiarists 
are  fully  aware  that  tho  editor  of  tho 
AMUiiifjAN  ItHH  .IDUKNAI,  kuows  liellor,  and 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  held  n^sponslblo  for 
tho  statement,  even  thoiKch  we  have  printed 
It. 


In  the  noNtriictlon  of  nearly  two-thirds 
of  our  primeval  forests,  by  the  march  of 
clvlll/atlon  on  this  continent,  we  have  not 
only  lost  the  forest  bloom  from  which  bees 
(fathered  honey  In  the  summer,  but  also  tho 
pTotcctlon  all'oiiled  by  such  In  the  winter, 
as  well  as  Increased  the  danifor  of  aprln(f 
floods  imd  summerdrouths.  This  Is  asorlous 
matter  to  apiarists,  and  a  very  stronif  ar(fii- 
mont  for  plantln(f  boe-l'ora(fe,  and  sur- 
roundIri(f  the  apiaries  with  basswood  and 
other  trees  for  protection  as  well  as  honoy- 
productlon. 


Piiper  Fuel  (or  Siiiokern.— Tho  Tn- 
dlarni  Farmer  of  last  week  contains  tho 
followlnif  concornlii(r  usinif  paper  rolls  for 
smoker  fuel  : 

Home  llnd  paper  so  useful  in  makln(r 
smoke  for  qulc^tlnif  bees,  that  they  Ijuy  It  in 
iariff!  rolls.  To  (fet  It  In  shai)o  to  use  In 
smokers,  lake  a  Htiek  otui  halt'  In.di  square 
and  thi-*!0  f.M^t  lofuf,  and  roll  (he  paper 
around  tlieslick  until  It  Is  of  sufllclellt  hIzo 
to  nil  the  bai-r-el  of  the  smoker.  Let  an 
assistant  tie  a  strln(f  ai-ouml  the  rf>ll  ev(*ry 
five  Indies,  'f'lien  withdraw  the  stick,  ana 
saw  up  the  lon(r  roll  Into  six  short  ones,  and 
they  are  ready  for  use. 


The  Report  of  tho  Indianapolis  Conven- 
tion Is  now  published  In  pamphlet  form, 
uniform  with  that  of  last  year.  It  will  bo 
sent  postpaid  for  "5  cents  to  any  address. 

We  have  also  bound  It  up  with  last  year's, 
to(fether  with  the  History  of  the  Hoclety  ; 
tills  we  will  mail  for  'ID  cents.  Or  If  you 
send  us  one  nc«)  subsorltiorfwlth  one  dollar) 
besides  your  own  renewal,  wo  will  present 
you  with  a  copy  by  mall. 


Friink  I.e«lf«'«  Popular  ITTonthly  for 

November  coidains  a  very  timely  nrticio 
on  "The  (ii-eat  l''ishin(f  (Irouiid,  and  Its 
International  (,)uc8tions."  As  (fooil  as  a 
.launt  to  .lean  Is  "  Duelln(f  at  a  Oernian 
University:"  and  the  "Trip  to  the  Pyre- 
nees," fakes  the  reader  to  the  mountains 
which  cut  oir  tho  Peninsula  from  ordinary 
travelers,  etc. 
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pt  is  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  in  this  Department  in  less  time 
than  one  mouth.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them  ;  gret  them  returned,  and  then  And 
Bpace  for  them  in  the  Joubn.uj.  If  you  are 
In  a  "  hurry "  for  replies,  do  not  ask  for 
them  to  be  inserted  here.— Ed.1 


Pollen  Alone  for  Bees, 

Query,  No.  332.— Can  bees  live  on  pollen 
alone,  or  will  they  starve  during  a  drouth, 
or  when  the  flowers  yield  no  honey,  if  they 
have  plenty  of  pollen  but  no  honey  ?— Daw- 
son, Ky. 

Bees  cannot  live  on  pollen  alone.— 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

I  think  they  would  soon  starve.— A. 
J.  Cook. 

No,  sir,  they  cannot  live  on  pollen 
alone.— J.  F.  H.  Bkown. 

Bees  will  not  live  on  pollen  alone.— 
H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  had  bees  starve  with  plenty  of 
pollen  in  the  combs.— C.  C.  Millek. 

They  would  starve  every  time, 
according  to  several  tests  which  I 
have  made.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

They  will  starve  on  pollen,  but 
when  there  is  pollen  in  the  held,  there 
is  almost  always  some  honey. — Da- 
DANT  &  Son. 

I  have  never  witnessed  such  a  test, 
but  1  believe  that  ihe  bees  will  starve, 
though  the  pollen  would  prolong 
their  life  some.— James  IIeddon. 

Bees  cannot  live  on  pollen  alone  in 
winter  couhnement.  1  cannot  say  as 
to  summer  lime,  as  we  never  had  a 
time  here  when  the  flowers  yielded 
nothing.  1  have  noticed  that  when 
bees  swarmedout  from  nuclei,  that 
they  leave  no  pollen.— (i.  L.  Tinker, 

They  cannot  live  on  pollen  alone  at 
any  time  of  the  year.  1  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  test  this  matter. 
There  is  nothing  wliatever  in  the 
whole  pollen  business  except  that 
pollen  is  the  natural  food  of  the 
honey-bee  while  in  the  larval  state.— 
G.  W.  Demakee. 

Bees  cannot  live  on  pollen  alone. 
They  will  starve  unless  tliey  have  a 
supply  of  honey  or  its  equivalent  for 
food.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 


Do  Drones  fori? 

Query,  No.  333 Have  you  ever  seen  a 

drone  on  bloom  at  work  ?  I  have  always 
heard  that  drones  did  not  work  or  gather 
anything  from  bloom.  This  is  a  question  of 
Bome  importance  here.— B.  S.  F.,  Indiana. 

No.— C.  C.  Miller. 


No.— J.  P.  11.  Brown. 

No.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

Drones  do  not  work  on  blossoms,  or 
otherwise.  They  feed  in  the  hive. — 
Dadant  &  SON. 

No,  I  never  have  seen  drones  work, 
and  I  am  quite  firmly  impressed  that 
1  never  shall  be  able  to  see  it. — James 
Heddon. 

I  have  never  seen  a  drone  at  work 
on  flowers.  It  is  not  their  work. — A. 
J.  Cook. 

I  never  have,  nor  do  I  believe  they 
ever  do  so  long  as  they  have  the  "run" 
of  the  hive.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

I  have  never  seen  a  drone  upon  a 
blossom,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  the  question  is  of  raore  impor- 
tance in  Indiana  than  elsewhere.— W. 
Z.  Hutchinson. 

I  have  never  seen  a  drone  on  a 
flower  sipping  nectar,  and  I  do  not 
think  any  one  else  ever  did.  They, 
however,  have  a  use  in  the  hive  that 
has    been     grossly    berated. —  G.  L. 

TlNIiER. 

No,  nor  no  other  living  man  ever 
did  ;  all  due  respect,  however.  In  the 
Middle  States  there  is  a  bee  belonging 
to  the  "  Carpenter  bee "  tribe  so 
nearly  like  a  drone  (Apis)  that  a 
novice  of  considerable  experience 
might  mistake  it  for  a  drone.  They 
live  a  hermit's  life,  and  feed  their 
young  on  pollen.— G.  W.  Uemaree. 

I  never  saw  a  drone  at  work  on 
bloom,  or  anything  else  for  that  mat- 
ter. With  their  physical  conforma- 
tion, they  cannot  do  it,  for  the  reason 
that  "  they  are  not  built  that  way." — 
J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 


Prevention  of  SwarniinE. 

Query,  No.  334.-1.  How  would  it  be  if 
I  should  put  a  queen-excluding  honey-board 
on  the  bottom- board  of  each  hive  to  prevent 
swarming  before  the  season  starts,  and 
stand  two  cases  ot  brood-frames  on  this, 
then  another  excluding  honey-board  on  top 
of  these,  and  confine  the  queen  in  these  two 
cases,  and  then  pile  up  cases  on  top  of  these 
as  soon  as  necessary?  2.  Will  it  keep  the 
queen  from  swarming  ?  3.  Is  it  advisable  to 
do  so  if  you  want  a  good  harvest  and  no 
increase  '/—F.,  New  Jersey. 

1.  I  would  not  like  this  method.  2. 
If  the  queen  could  not  get  out,  it 
would  keep  her  from  swarming.— H. 
D.  Cutting. 

It  will  keep  the  queens  and  the 
drones  inside  the  brood  chamber.  As 
to  the  result,  you  can  better  tell  after 
trying.  We  should  not  like  to  do  it. — 
Dadant  &  Son. 

I  think  that  there  would  be  no  ad- 
vantage gained  by  the  plan  proposed. 
It  is  the  bees  which  control  the 
swarming-impulse  more  than  the 
queen.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

The  best  way  to  get  an  answer  to 
this  question  would  be  to  "  try  it  on." 
If  the  queen  is  prevented  from  issu- 
ing, of  course  no  swarming  would 
take  place  ;  at  least  the  bees  would  re- 
turn if  they  did  swarm  out.     I  do  not 


think  such  a  plan  would  be  advisable- 
at  all.  I  should  fear  that  the  bees- 
would  kill  the  queens  after  trying  2  or 
3  times  unsuccessfully  to  swarm. — J^ 
E.  Pond,  Jr. 

The  bees  would  swarm,  and  finding; 
no  queen  with  them  return,  then  a- 
young  queen  would  be  reared  and  the 
old  one  generally  destroyed,  and  if 
the  young  one  could  not  leave,  the 
colony  would  dwindle.— C.  C.  Miller. 

Of  course  it  would  prevent  the  bees 
from  going  off,  although  they  might 
swarm  out.  I  doubt  if  it  would  be 
desirable.  If  bees  really  get  the 
swarming  fever,  they  had  better 
swarm  and  be  done  with  it.  Much 
room  often  keeps  back  the  desire  to 
swarm. — A.  J.  Cook. 

Your  plan  probably  might  prevent 
the  issuing  of  a  fertilized  laying 
queen  with  the  swarm,  and  thus  hold 
the  swarm  for  a  time  in  abeyance. 
But  in  many  such  cases  the  bees  be- 
come angry  at  such  perverse  and 
obstinate  queens  and  "  ball"  them  to 
death,  and  then  turn  in  and  make 
queen-cells.  The  most  of  virgin 
queens  could  pass  your  honey-board 
with  a  swarm.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

In  one  case  where  I  tried  a  similar 
plan  the  bees  reared  cells  and  swarm- 
ed at  the  proper  time.  They  came 
out  twice  and  went  back.  A  few 
days  after  a  young  queen  was  found 
dead  in  the  excluder.  I  then  re- 
moved it,  and  in  about  two  weeks 
they  swarmed,  the  old  queen  with 
clipped  wing  leading.  3.  I  do  not 
think  it  the  best  plan  to  prevent  in- 
crease.—G.  L.  Tinker. 

The  plan  you  mention  will  keep  the 
queen  from  going  with  the  swarm, 
but  the  bees  will  swarm  just  like  they 
will  when  the  queen's  wing  is  clipped,, 
and  if  the  swarming  impulse  runs- 
high,  the  old  queen  will  be  killed  in 
her  confinement,  and  the  slender 
virgin  queen  will  slip  out  through 
the  perforation,  and  you  will  have- 
lots  of  swarming,  of  the  kind  I  most 
dread,  i.e.,  after-swarms.  —  G.  W. 
Demaree. 

It  would  act  the  same  as  an  en- 
trance-guard, keeping  both  queen 
and  drones  in  the  hive.  The  drones- 
would  die  in  the  hive,  the  bees  would 
swarm,  and  in  time  would  probably 
kill  the  queen  because  she  failed  to 
follow  them.  To  be  a  success  there 
should  be  a  drone-trap  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  queen-excluder,  and 
when  the  bees  swarm  some  one  must 
be  in  attendance  to  hive  them  and 
give  them  their  queen.  —  W.  Z. 
Hutchinson. 

It  would  do  first-rate,  and  you 
would  be  using  one  of  the  important 
functions  of  my  new  hive,  and  what  I 
believe  to  be  tlie  best  non-swarming 
arrangement  yet  devised ;  one  which 
I  have  tested  and  wrote  about,  and 
you  will  find  it  described  on  page  104 
of  my  book,  wliere  I  briefly  state  the 
reasons  of  its  superiority,  and  men- 
tion a  drone  and  queen  catcher  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  device,  and 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  hive;— 
James  Heddon. 
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Explanatory.— The  tlgures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring- and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  tne  center  of  the  State  named; 
5  north  of  the  center;  9  south;  O  east; 
♦O  west;  and  this  6  northeast;  X3  northwest: 
o»  southeast;  and  ?  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  meutioned. 

For  the  American  Bee  Joumai, 

Conventions,  Bee-Keepers'  RigMs,  etc, 

JAMES  HEDDON. 


My  absence  from  the  late  conven- 
tion of  the  jSTorth  American  Bee- 
Keepers'  Society  was  as  unavoidable 
as  unexpected.  Since  reading  the 
reports  of  that  convention,  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  it  is  possible  for  me  to 
throw  out  a  few  hints  that  may  teud 
to  make  our  future  gatherings  more 
useful.  Certainly  it  can  do  no  harm 
to  try,  and  in  doing  so  let  me  assure 
the  reader  that  improvement  and  ad- 
vancement is  my  only  aim. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  W.  F. 
Clarke  is  quite  correct  in  his  state- 
Dfient,  that  the  North  American  Bee- 
Keepers' Society  should  be  representa- 
tive rather  than  local  in  its  nature.  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  valuable  change 
to  have  the  members  of  this  society 
elected  representatives  from  State 
and  local  organizations.  I  believe  it 
would  be  of  more  value  if  the  meet- 
ings were  more  in  the  nature  of  busi- 
ness conventions,  working  for  and 
representing  the  interests  of  sub- 
ordinate societies,  and  bee-keepers  in 
general. 

Let  me  ask,  is  it  not  a  mistake, 
after  we  have  spent  $10  to  $50  to  get 
to  and  from  and  attend  these  con- 
ventions, to  have  the  dearly-bought 
time  occupied  by  any  kind  of  enter- 
tainment which  we  can  get  at  home 
at  our  option,  and  for  almost  nothing. 
Among  these  things  I  may  name 
essays  wliich  we  can  get  thro\igh  our 
valuable  bee-periodicals,  devoting  our 
time  to  them  when  it  does  not  cost  us 
from  $-5  to  $1.5  per  day.  I  would  de- 
vote this  valuable  time  strictly  to 
discussions  of  the  knottiest  questions 
and  necessary  Ijusiness.  and  would 
avoid  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
possible.  I  would  copy  after  the 
shell-bark  hickory-nut,  which  has  a 
thin  shell  and  thick  meat. 

As  "leaders"  for  sub.iects  for  dis- 
cussion, I  would  appoint  persons  to 
make  extempore  opening  reinarks.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  T.  F.  Bingham's  ex- 
pressed sentiments,  that  conventions 
are  not  proper  places  in  which  to  read 
essays  or  make  speeches  framed  to 
the  pecuniary  interest,  or  like  damage 
of  any  individual,  though  I  would  not 
exclude  a  valuable  fact  or  principle 
because  it  incidentally  alluded  to  any 


person's  interest  or  hobby.  I  would 
"  hew  to  the  line"  of  justice,  truth 
and  philosophy,  "letting  the  chips 
fall  where  they  might." 

I  have  always  felt  a  repulsion 
against  the  practice  of  making  con- 
ventions a  kind  of  fair  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  apiarian  implements  and  sup- 
plies. I  wish  that  the  late  conven- 
tion had  voted  to  entirely  exclude 
the  drowsy  essay,  which,  when  re- 
ported in  our  bee-papers,  nearly 
always  falls  below  the  average  con- 
tributions, and  are,  to  me,  far  less 
interesting  than  reports  of  discussions. 

I  am  glad  to  notice  that  the  works 
of  the  United  States  Apicnltural  Sta- 
tion and  Bee-Keepers'  Union  were 
brought  before  the  convention.  I  am 
very  glad  that  Dr.  Riley  induced  our 
Government  to  substantially  recog- 
nize our  industry  to  the  extent  of  es- 
tablishing the  Aurora  Apicnltural 
Station,  with  Mr.  McLain  in  charge. 
While  I  have  little  knowledge  of  or 
interest  in  the  questions  of  artificial 
fertilization,  foul  brood,  etc.,  still  I 
am  aware  that  others  have,  and  I 
have  a  deep  interest  in  the  question 
of  the  rights  of  apiarists  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  McLain's  report  regarding 
"  Bees  vs.  Fruit,"  will  prove  of  more 
value  to  our  fraternity  than  all  that  the 
Station  will  cost  us  during  a  century. 
I  wish  that  he  had  not  said,  near  the 
close  of  his  report,  that  perhaps  there 
might  be  two  or  three  days  when  bee- 
keepers should  close  their  hives  till 
grape-owners  could  gather  cracked 
grapes.  I  am  sure  that  such  closing 
of  hives  is  entirely  impracticable. 

THE  bee-keepers'  UNION. 

As  President  of  the  Bee-Keepers' 
Union,  a  union  formed  for  the  defense 
of  bee-keepers,  when  their  natural 
rights  are  attacked,  I  wish  here  to 
state  that  so  far  as  my  Influence  may 
extend,  I  do  not  mean  to  stop  short 
of  exact  Justice— a  justice  that  will 
give  to  bee-keepers,  against  all  others, 
just  what  rights  nutiirally  belong  to 
them,  I  believe  that  these  rights 
will  extend  thus  far,  that  an  apiarist 
may  keep  bees  anywhere  he  pleases, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  become  a  nui- 
sance. Now,  when  are  they  a  nui- 
sance ?  My  answer  is,'  when,  and 
only  when,  they  are  placed  in  such 
po.sition  that  they  will  in  defense  of 
their  homes,  attack  persons  or  ani- 
mals, when  such  persons  or  animals 
are  pursuing  their  legitimate  course 
on  the  public  highway,  or  lands  not 
belonging  to  the  bee-keeper. 

When  John  Smith's  bee  sallies 
forth  from  John  Smith's  hive,  with 
the  intent  to  sting  in  defense  of  that 
hive,  I  hold  that  bee  as  John  Smith's 
property,  and  hold  John  Smith  ac- 
countable for  its  acts.  But  when  such 
bee  leaves  its  home  to  peacefully 
pursue  its  labors,  it  ceases  to  become 
Smith's  property,  and  Smith  cannot 
collect  damages  of  Brown  if  Brown 
kills  that  bee,  so  neither  can  Brown 
hold  Smith  responsible  if  Brown 
pinches  the  bee  and  the  bee  stings 
him,  or  if  the  bee  goes  into  his  kitchen 
after  preserves,  falls  into  his  well- 
bucket  or  specks  the  clothes  on  the 
line.     If   Smith  cannot   hold  Browu 


accountable  for  the  destruction  of 
that  bee,  by  what  right  can  Brown 
hold  smith  accountable  for  the  acts 
of  that  bee,  after  it  has  left  its  home 
and  become  public  property,  the  same 
as  bees  in  the  woods. 

Bees  in  nature,  in  hollow  trees, 
whose  whereabouts  are  unknown. may 
get  into  the  preserves,  water-pail,  or 
speck  the  clothes,  and  will  sting  if 
pinched ;  but  what  can  the  law  do 
about  it  ?  If,  however,  these  bees 
should  sting  in  defense  of  their  homes, 
that  home  will  be  discovered  at  once, 
become  the  property  of  the  discoverer, 
if  he  wishes  to  claim  it,  in  which  case 
he  will  become  responsible  for  letting 
them  remain  where  they  will  sting 
legitimate  travelers,  in  defense  of 
their  homes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  bee-keepers 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  our  in- 
dustry must  either  be  legitimate  or 
illegal,  and  if  legitimate,  no  law  must 
exist  that  will  admit  of  compelling 
us  to  move  our  apiaries  whenever  a 
neighbor  may  see  I5t  to  hang  out 
some  clothes. 

For  l.S  vears  I  kept  a  large  apiary  in 
the  thickly  settled  part  of  our  city, 
and  never  heard  of  their  specking 
clothes  but  once  ;  and  though  our  own 
clothes-line  was  less  than  a  rod  from 
the  apiary  fence,  our  clothes  were 
never  specked ;  but  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  a  farmer  living  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  from  my  apiary,  told  me  my  bees 
were  badlv  specking  the  clothes  on 
the  line,  while  they  were  flying  over 
to  a  buckwheat  field.  Now,  where 
shall  we  be  allowed  to  keep  bees  y  I 
answer,  any  place  where  they  will 
not  sting  legitimate  passers-by  in 
defense  of  their  homes.  The  line 
must  be  drawn  here,  or  petty  courts 
will  be  drawing  it  in  as  ininy  differ- 
ent places  as  the  number  of  cases 
that  come  up. 

PRIORITY  OF  LOCATION. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  I  wrote  on 
the  subjpct  of  "  Priority-right  of 
Location,"  trying  to  show  whv  the 
prior  occupant  had  a  natural  exclusive 
right — why  such  exclusive  possession 
would  result  in  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number,' and  at  the  same 
time  I  declared  mv  belief  that  the 
laws  of  nature  would  ca\ise  that  con- 
dition of  affairs  to  prevail,  on  the 
principle  of  "  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test ;"  and  I  tried  to  show  each  reader 
how  to  "fit"  himself  to  "survive." 
Surely,  none  have  forgotten  how 
malignantly  ray  position  was  attacked 
mainly  by  those  who  had  personal 
hatred,  and  who  knew  little  of  practi- 
cal honey-producing.  Now  imagine 
mv  surprise  at  noting  that  at  the  In- 
dianapolis convention  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
desirability  and  feasibility  of  asking 
our  Government  to  legislate  this  con- 
dition of  affairs. 

1  believe  the  "  survival  of  the  fit- 
test "  plan  is  the  better  and  only 
practical  plan— the  only  one  the  Gov- 
ernment will  sanction — the  only  one  in 
harmony  with  common  law,  and  a 
sure  cure  for  the  trouble.  We  are 
now  "governed  too  much  "  by  legisla- 
tion. Many  of  our  laws  are  dead 
letters.    I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  mis- 
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take  the  moment  we  see  something 
■wrong,  or  conceive  of   an   improve- 
ment in  human  aflaira,  to  at  once  call 
for  legislation. 
Dowagiac,  p  Mich. 


For  the  American  Bee  JotirnoL 


Uniform  Teiimerature  in  Hlies. 


W.  T.   SMITH. 


In  the  answer  to  Query,  No.  310,  J. 
E.  Pond  says  that  "a  large  colony 
well  protected  from  the  winds,  wiLti 
some  absorbent  on  the  top  ot  the 
frames  that  will  allow  moisture  to 
pass  off  and  the  heat  be  retained,"  is 
the  way  by  which  practical  uniformity 
of  temperature  can  be  maintained 
■within  a  hive  when  wintering  bees  on 
the  summer  stands.  The  hive  that  I 
mention  on  page  570  embraces  this  as 
cue  of  the  prominent  requisites,  as  it 
is  so  constructed  that  it  combines  the 
uniform  bee-temperature  ot  VJ,  colo- 
nies, with  wool  cushions  on  the  top  of 
each  colony,  so  arranged  that  it  carries 
away  all  the  moisture  and  yet  retains 
the  heat,  thus  keeping  the  bees  dry 
and  warm. 

Dr.  J.  P.  II.  Brown  also  says  that 
with  judicious  and  proper  packing  it 
can  be  maintained.  The  only  judi- 
cious and  proper  packing,  i  believe, 
that  can  be  tound,  is  packing  bees 
witli  bees.  This  J  have  also  arranged 
so  that  each  colony  has  bees  on  three 
sides,  and  packed  on  the  fourth  with 
■wool,  so  that  the  extreme  cold  and 
sudden  changes  of  weather  can  have 
no  more  eflect  upon  them  than  it 
■VNOuld  upon  a  colony  as  large  as  l:i 
ordinary  ones. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
laying  capacity  ot  one  queen  cannot 
extend  a  single  colony  to  the  dimen- 
sions requiifcd  to  keep  up  a  sufficient 
unilorm  heat  to  protect  it  from  the 
cold  and  changes  ot  weather  in  our 
severe  winters;  therefore,  we  must 
resort  to  the  combination  of  colonies 
in  order  to  obtain  that  unilorm  tem- 
perature. This  has  been  my  theory 
tor  the  last  twelve  years,  and  tor  the 
last  lour  years  I  have  been  trying  to 
construct  a  hive  on  this  theory,  in 
which  bees  could  be  winteied  with 
certainly  and  salety  ;  and  with  two 
years"  lest  it  proves  to  be  a  success. 

I  am  satistied  that  it  is  useless  for 
bee-keepers  to  struggle  any  longer 
■with  bee-houses,cellais,caves,  clamps, 
single  and  double-walled  hives,  ch;itt 
or  sawdust  packing,  or  any  other 
method  that  has  lor  its  object  the 
protection  of  a  single  colony.  We  all 
know  that  a  large  percentage  in  these 
die  every  winter.  The  very  largest 
colony  that  possibly  can  be  obtained 
from  one  queen  cannot  be  relied  upon 
to  pass  through  a  severe  winter  with 
any  degree  ot  certainty,  with  any  of 
the  above  methods.  "While  the  com- 
bination of  colonies  in  my  hive 
secures  a  unifoim  and  proper  degree 
ot  temperature  to  protect  them  with 
certainty,  both  in  winter  and  spring, 
it  also  induces  early  breeding,  pre- 
vents spring  dwindling,  and  pushes 
them  forward  ready  for  the  tirst  honey 
yield.    They  can  be  examined  at  any 


time,  and  their  condition  ascertained 
without  the  shghtest  disturbance  or 
dauger. 

The  labor  in  transferring  them  in 
the  fall  is  much  less  than  packing 
them  in  single  hives,  or  moving  in 
cellars  or  liouses,  and  it  affords  an 
opportunity  to  ascertain  the  true  con- 
dition of  each  colony  as  they  are  put 
up  for  winter.  It  requires  one-third 
less  stores,  and  the  mortality  of  bees 
is  50  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  single 
colonies  ;  and  i  believe,  trom  the  two 
years'  test,  that  the  liability  to  diar- 
rhea is  entirely  overcome  by  the  con- 
stant removal  of  the  moisture  and 
exclusion  ot  cold.  1  have  'M  colonies 
now  ready  to  put  into  these  hives  tor 
the  coming  winter.  1  intend  to  make 
a  model  oi  the  Live  this  winter  and 
send  it  tor  the  Bee  Jouknal  Museum. 

Button,  Ont. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  JournaL 


My  Experience  w itli  Foul  Brool 


KAND01>rll  GliADEN. 


On  page  GOl  Mr.  lloyle  gives  some 
facts,  and  intends  to  prove  that  foul 
brood  is  not  cuutagious  in  a  manner 
generally  supposed ;  also  that  it  can- 
not be  cured  oy  drugs  or  starvation  ; 
but  claims  that  it  lb  m  the  bad  honey 
or  houey-dew  alone.  If  wbat  little 
experience  I  have  had  with  loul 
brood  (if  such  it  is,  and  i  believe  it  is, 
as  It  is  just  as  described  in  the  bee- 
papers  and  books),  tUen  I  difter  liom 
Mr.  H.  in  some  respects,  ll  the  dis- 
ease is  not  Ci  ntagious,  and  it  is  in 
the  honey  alone,  v\hy  uoes  not  the 
disease  appear  all  through  the  hive  at 
the  same  time '(  lor,  surely,  it  the 
honey  or  food  is  injurious  to  any  part 
ot  the  laivse,  it  mubt  be  to  all  parts 
all  through  the  hive  or  brood,  and  it 
would  all  become  diseased  at  once, 
and  in  all  colonies  that  worked  on 
the  same  kind  ot  torage. 

I  have  seen  the  disease  appear  dur- 
ing the  best  of  white  ciover  and 
linden  honey  Hows  this  season.  It 
tirst  appeared  in  the  colonies  having 
the  oldest  or  darkest  brood-combs; 
and  while  those  hist  colonies  became 
badly  attected,  the  odor  could  be 
smelt  tor  rods  away;  v\hile  swarms 
that  had  been  hived  at  the  beginning 
of  the  honej-llow,  on  foundation,  on 
hives  only  a  few  leet  tiom  the  dis- 
eased colonies,  were  increasing  in 
bees  and  also  storing  honey  rapiuly. 

If  honey-dew  or  bad  honey  was  the 
only  cause,  those  colonies  would,  no 
doubt,  have  all  become  diseased  at 
about  the  same  time.  But  i  noticed 
that  colonies,  upon  close  inspection, 
were  from  all  appearniices  clear  of 
the  disease,  while  in  a  few  days  after- 
wards it  was  tound  to  contain  a  few 
cells  of  brood  with  the  capping 
sunken  and  wrinkled  in  a  space  of 
about  1  or  12  inches  in  circumterence  ; 
and  upon  opening  their  hive  the 
young  bees  or  larva;  were  found  dead 
and  quite  black.  On  leaving  the 
colonies  a  few  days  longer  it  was 
found  that  the  brood-comb  contain- 
ing the  Urst  affected  brood  was  one- 
fourth  or  more  affected,  and  also  the 


brood  directly  across  from  the  first 
appearance,  and  also  the  brood  just 
back  of  the  affected  brood  would 
show  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
and  so  on  until  the  bees  are  obliged 
to  remove  the  honey  from  the  outside 
frames,  and  there  the  last  brood  is 
hatched.  At  that  time  the  colony 
will  be  a  mere  wreck,  and  an  unbear- 
able stench  will  come  from  the  hives. 
The  brood  or  larva;  will  be  a  putrid 
mass,  so  that  if  a  pin-head  is  inserted 
it  can  be  pulled  out  of  the  cell  like  a 
stringy,  mattery  substance. 

I  do  not  claim  to  know  what  the 
real  cause  ot  the  disease  is,  but  from 
what  I  have  seen  1  think  that  the  real 
cause  is  yet  to  be  discovered.  That 
it  is  incurable  by  drugs  I  aui  as  yet 
unable  to  say,  but  according  to  Mr. 
McLain's  statement  on  page  5»4,  it 
appears  to  be,  or  Mr.  McLain  must 
have  made  a  sad  mistake.  1  am 
treating  mine  in  the  following  man- 
ner ;  whether  the  case  will  be  perma- 
nent or  not,  1  am  at  this  date  unable 
to  say : 

Pirst  I  take  the  frames  containing, 
the  foul  brood,  and  with  a  sharpened 
and  curved  piece  of  tin  tor  the  pur- 
pose, 1  shave  the  cappings  oft  and 
then  dust  thickly  with  powdered  cof- 
fee, and  about  every  second  or  third 
evening  I  roll  a  piece  of  paper  in  a 
tunnel  shape,  and  put  in  some  thyme 
(put  It  into  the  smoker),  and  ignite 
and  blow  a  few  puffs  ot  smoke  m  at 
the  entrance,  when  in  a  few  days  the 
odor  w  ill  not  be  very  strong,  t  then 
make  a  sjrup  ot  sugar  and  soft  water, 
adding  a  lew  drops  ot  carbolic  acid  or 
phenol  to  each  pint  of  syrup,  i  now 
nnd  the  frames  of  the  diseased  brood 
to  be  somewhat  shrunken  and  dried. 
I  then  sprinkle  or  swab  the  combs 
well,  and  also  teed  some  of  the  syrup. 

I  have  just  examined  'J,  colonies 
thus  treated,  that  three  weeks  ago 
had  patches  of  foul  brood  the  size  of 
an  oidinary  tea-cup  at  the  top,  aud  in 
one  colony  I  tound  no  toul  brooU,  but 
found  the  cells  hlled  with  hoiiey  and 
some  ot  it  capped,  aud  in  the  others  I 
found  only  one  cell  containing  any 
foul  matter,  aud  most  ot  the  cells 
contained  honey.  1  have  just  mixed 
some  ot  Mr.  McLain"s  preparation  to 
try  on  some  ot  the  diseased  colonies. 

Taylor  Centre.cx  Mich. 

For  tne  American  Bee  JoumaL 

ly  ReBort— Honey  EiMMls  at  Fairs. 

A.  M.   GANDER. 


The  spring  opened  early  after  a 
moderate  winter,  and  bees  came 
through  in  good  condition,  except  2 
or  3  colonies  which  were  weak,  but 
there  was  plenty  ot  pollen  and  some 
honey  to  be  had  right  along  trom  the 
time  warm  weather  began.  There 
was  soon  plenty  of  brood  and  young 
bees  to  spare  from  the  stronger  colo- 
nies, and  by  the  time  the  honey  harvest 
was  here  all  were  ready  for  the  supers. 

This  is  the  way  I  strengthened  my 
weak  colonies  :  Instead  of  putting  a 
comb  of  brood  (taken  from  a  strong 
colonv)  in  for  them  to  care  for,  I 
shook  a  lot  of  young  bees  before  the 
hive  and  let  them  run  in,  the  old  bees- 
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taking  wing  and  returning  to  their 
hive ;  by  so  doing  tliere  is  no  brood 
lost  by  tlie  bees  not  being  able  to 
protect  it,  as  the  young  bees  are  taken 
from  colonies  that  are  crowded  and 
have  plenty  of  bees  to  spare ;  the 
stronger  one  will  not  be  injured,  but 
benefited  by  being  relieved  of  the 
crowd  of  young  bees  (or  a  part  of 
them)  that  are  not  yet  needed  for  the 
honey  harvest,  and  their  place  will  be 
filled  in  a  day  or  two  by  bees  that  are 
constantly  liatchiug  from  the  solid 
sheets  of  brood.  The  queen  in  the 
weaker  colony  is  now  given  a  chance 
to  lay  to  her  full  capacity  (which  she 
could  not  do  before,  for  lack  of  bees 
to  protect  and  care  for  the  eggs  and 
brood),  and  this  colony  soon  becomes 
as  strong  as  any.  Young  bees  may 
be  taken  from  several  colonies,  and 
the  weak  one  made  as  populous  at 
once  as  any  in  the  yard.  If  a  comb  or 
two  of  hatching  brood  is  put  in  at  the 
same  time,  all  the  better,  as  there  are 
now  bees  enough  to  protect  it. 

Having  the  colonies  all  in  good 
strength,  and  the  honey  season  being 
an  average  one,  I  secured  a  fair  crop 
for  this  section.  The  yield  from 
clover  was  moderate,  but  from  bass- 
wood  it  was  light.  The  bees  have 
gathered  more  fall  honey  this  season 
than  in  any  season  for  three  years. 
As  the  result  of  the  season's  vi'ork  I 
have  4,150  pounds  of  nice  honey,  1,250 
pounds  being  splendid  comb  honey, 
and  2.900  pounds  being  extracted.  I 
took  that  amount  from  47  colonies  in 
the  spring,  and  increased  my  apiary 
to  62  colonies  to  begin  the  winter 
with.  All  have  enougli  honey  to  win- 
ter on.  I  am  getting  10  cents  for 
clover  and  basswood  extracted  honey 
in  5  and  10  pound  lots.  I  sell  the  ex- 
tracted honey  to  consumers. 

Having  a  line  lot  of  honey,  and 
wishing  to  dispose  of  it  to  consumers 
as  much  as  possible,  as  is  my  custom, 
I  made  exhibits  at  Fairs  this  fall  as  a 
means  of  advertising,  by  bringing  the 
product  directly  before  the  masses  of 
people  that  usually  attend  the  Fairs. 
This  I  did  pretty  well,  as  I  had  the 
largest  exhibit  at  each  of  The  three 
Fairs  that  I  attended.  For  the  Tri- 
State  Fair  at  Toledo,  Ohip,  I  put  up 
an  exhibit  that  brought  out  many  ex- 
pressions on  the  nice  appearance  of 
the  honey,  the  exquisite  whiteness  of 
the  comb  honey,  and  the  clearness  of 
the  extracted.  What  rendered  it  still 
more  attractive,  was  the  neat  appear- 
ance of  the  packages,  and  the  tasty 
and  attractive  way  in  which  they 
were  arranged  all  combined  to  make 
it  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Some  would 
go  farther  than  to  feast  their  eyes  on 
the  attractiveness  of  the  display,  by 
purchasing  a  package  to  tickle  their 
palate  and  treat  the  inner  man  with  a 
good,  wholesome,  and  delicious  sweet. 
At  this  Fair  my  exhibit  was  awarded 
the  first  premium  for  the  most  attrac- 
tive display  of  comb  honey  ;  for  the 
most  attractive  display  of  extracted  ; 
best  10  pounds  of  comb  honey,  in  best 
shape  for  shipping  and  retailing ;  best 
10  pounds  of  extracted  honey,  and 
manner  of  putting  it  up  for  market 
considered ;  honey-extractor. 

Returning  from  the  Fair  at  Toledo, 
I  prepared  for  and  made  an  exhibit 


at  our  County  Fair  held  at  Adrian, 
that  entirely  eclipsed  that  made  at 
Toledo,  both  in  magnitude  and  splen- 
dor, which  again  brought  forth  many 
expressions  in  praise  of  the  display, 
many  saying  that  it  was  the  best  and 
most  attractive  display  at  the  Fair, 
mainly  because  it  was  something  new 
and  different  from  what  they  are  used 
to  seeing  at  Fairs. 

The  total  amount  of  the  premiums 
offered  in  the  bee  and  honey  depart- 
ment was  $42.50,  tlie  most  of  which 
was  taken  up,  there  being  but  three 
exhibitors ;  there  were  not  entries 
enough  made  to  take  up  the  whole 
list.  Still  we  did  well  for  a  County 
Fair. 

The  next  week  found  me  at 
Morenci,  Mich.,  putting  up  an  ex- 
hibit there,  which  many  said  was 
the  best  of  any  exhibit  at  the  Fair. 
Here  the  premiums  offered  were  so 
small  that  it  wiis  scarcely  any  induce- 
ment to  put  up  a  display,  but  the  dis- 
play was  made  any  way,  and  did  me 
good  service  by  way  of  advertising. 
Had  I  not  exhibited  honey  at  this 
Fair  last  year  and  this,  the  bee-keep- 
ing interest  would  not  have  been 
represented,  and  the  opportunity  of 
showing  the  products  of  the  honey- 
bee lost. 

Summing  up  the  whole  matter  of 
attending  and  making  exhibits  at 
Fairs,  I  ieel  richly  repaid  for  the  ef- 
fort required,  as  the  money  received 
by  way  of  premiums  paid  all  expenses; 
also  fair  wages  for  the  time  spent. 
Some  honey  was  sold  where  it  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  sold.  Then 
there  is  the  advantage  gained  by  way 
of  advertising,  which  is  no  small 
matter  where  a  bee-keeper  has  a  crop 
of  honey  to  dispose  of,  and  relies  upon 
the  people  in  his  vicinity  to  consume 
it,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
permanent  market  at  home.  Add  to 
the  above  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
the  many  friends  and  acquaintances 
that  attend  the  Fairs,  I  can  say  that  I 
have  had  a  good  time,  both  for  pleas- 
ure and  profit.  1  do  not  wish  any  to 
tliink  that  mine  was  the  only  exhibit 
worth  looking  at,  for,  although  I  had 
ttie  largest  and  seemingly  best  dis- 
play, there  were  other  exhibits  that 
needed  looking  at  as  well  as  mine. 
Nor  do  I  wish  any  to  think  that  I 
want  to  take  too  much  praise  on  my- 
self for  putting  up  a  display.  AVhere 
one  has  the  material  to  make  a  dis- 
play of,  it  comes  to  one  natural 
enough  to  arrange  it  properly. 

Adrian, o>  Mich. 


For  t?ie  American  Hee  Journal. 


Nitrogen,  ttie  Elements  of  Fat  etc. 


SAMXTEL  CUSH5IAN. 


On  page  651  Prof.  A.  .J.  Cook  says  : 
"Mr.  Samuel  Oushman,  on  page  671, 
states  that  I  say  that  nitrogen  may 
be  transformed  into  fat.  He  quite 
misunderstood  me.  There  is  no  nitro- 
gen in  fat,  nor  is  there  any  carbon, 
hydrogen  or  oxygen  (the  elements  of 
fat)  in  nitrogen.  Hence  any  such 
statement  would  be  perfectly  absurd." 

As  the  above  is  an  ansvper  to  my 
question,  I  suppose  there  is  no  call 


for  anything  from  me ;  but  lest  any 
one  should  think  that  I  have  done  the 
Professor  injustice  by  such  a  state- 
ment, 1  quote  the  following  from  his 
essay  on  "  The  Pollen  Theory,"'  on 
page  25  :  "  In  some  cases,  as  in  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart,  almost 
pure  muscle  is  transformed  into  fat." 
Does  Prof.  Cook  deny  that  muscle  is 
composed,  the  greater  part  of  it,  of 
nitrogen  V 

In  another  place  he  says  :  "  Again, 
when  animals  hibernate,  or  when  they 
are  long  sick  and  take  no  food,  the 
stored  fat  can,  for  a  time,  serve  the 
purpose  of  all  food."  Then  (he  rea- 
sons) all  organic  food  may  under  the 
best  conditions  be  converted  into  fat. 
All  organic  food  means  so  much  al- 
bumen or  nitrogen,  and  mineral  salts, 
etc.,  as  well  as  carbon — the  fat  and 
heat  producer.  This,  he  claims,  can 
all  be  converted  into  fat.  So  much 
for  my  statement. 

On  page  26,  he  says  :  "  We  have 
seen  that  stored  fat,  in  animals  that 
hibernate,  and  in  case  of  disease,  will 
alone  serve  to  keep  up  nitrogen."  I 
question  the  truth  of  the  statement 
that  "  stored  fat  will  alone  "  serve  to 
keep  up  the  nitrogen,  or  for  a  time 
serve  the  purpose  of  all  food. 

Is  it  not  well  known  that  the  nerves, 
muscles,  and  blood  are  all  used  and 
wasted  in  such  a  case  as  well  as  fat  V 
Of  course  when  we  are  deprived  of 
food,  fat  wastes  the  most  rapidly,  and 
it  naturally  would,  as  our  daily  food 
requires  the  greater  proportion  of 
those  elements  that  may  make  fat, 
but  the  other  elements  are  as  surely 
wasted, although  in  a  limited  quantity. 

Pawtucket,5  R- 1- 


For  tne  American  Bee  JoumaU 


Are  Bees  Property 


C.   L.   SWEET. 


<) 


Mr.  Camm's  article  on  page  454  con- 
tains some  peculiar  ideas  about 
political  economy  and  bee  taxation. 
Mr.  Camm  says  that  if  his  bees  were 
taxed  he  would  "  howl,"  and  that  he 
weiit  into  the  bee-business  to  enjoy  his 
natural  rights.  I  live  in  the  same 
State  in  which  Mr.  Camm  does,  and 
have  paid  taxes  on  my  apiary  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  It  was  as- 
sessed for  the  first  time  by  myself. 

The  revenue  law  of  Illinois  enumer- 
ates certain  kinds  of  property  that  is 
taxable,  such  as  horses,  cattle,  mules, 
etc.,  ;W  questions,  and  then  says,  all 
other  property.  In  another  section  it 
mentions  by  name  particularly  the 
kinds  of  property  that  are  exempt. 
Now  I  reasoned  in  this  way  :  If  an 
apiary  is  property  it  is  not  exempt 
from  taxation  in  Illinois.  If  any  per- 
son should  attempt  to  carry  mine 
away  without  consulting  me  about  so 
doing,  I  should  be  very  apt  to  claim 
that  bees  were  property.  So  they 
were  assessed. 

With  my  present  understanding  of 
this  question,  if  I  was  the  assessor  in 
the  township  where  Mr.  Camm  has 
his  apiary,  I  should  assess  it,  and 
then  let  him  "  howl  "  and  fall  back  on 
his  natural  rights,  etc.  Neither  would 
he  be  allowed  to  whine  out  on  account 
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of  the  keeping  of  bees  being  a  new 
business.  There  have  been  some 
valuable  inventions  made  in  recent 
years,  bnt  that  does  not  make  the 
business  new,  any  more  than  the  in- 
vention of  the  last  patent-churn 
makes  the  keeping  of  cows  a  new 
business.  Besides,  is  it  not  better 
policy  for  bee-keepers  to  claim  that 
the  business  is  old  for  another  reasonV 
A  bee  is  a  commoner  in  the  fields  and 
forests,  and  has  been  for  thousands 
of  years.  It  has  the  right  of  way 
there.  In  Illinois  if  awagou-road  has 
been  traveled  even  for  twenty  years, 
it  is  a  road. 

By  what  rule  would  Mr.  Camm  and 
that  fast-increasing  number  of  people 
about  whom  lie  tells  us,  value  the 
land  only  for  the  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion, and  not  take  into  consideration 
the  products  of  labor  or  improve- 
ments on  such  land  made  by  labor  V 
Would  he  tax  a  quarter  section  in 
Chicago,  covered  with  buildings, some 
of  whicii  are  twelve  stories  high,  the 
same  as  he  would  a  quarter  section  of 
barren  sand-hills  y  So  the  fertility  of 
the  land  wotild  not  figure,  as  it  would 
require  labor  to  harvest  the  crop. 
Without  labor  a  quarter  section  con- 
taining a  gold  mine  would  be  of  no 
more  value  than  the  sand-hills.  So  it 
appears  that  if  the  land  only  was 
taxed  there  might  be  some  difficulty 
in  fixing  the  right  amount  on  each 
tract  according  to  Mr.  C's  proposed 
plan.  I  suppose  this  army  of  non -tax- 
payers will  expect  to  do  the  most  of 
the  voting,  especially  when  questions 
of  taxation  are  being  considered — 
building  scliool-houses,  etc. 

Glenwood,d  Ills. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  JoumaL 

Tie  Stark  County,  0,,  Convention, 

The  bee-keepers  of  Stark  and  ad- 
joining counties  met  in  Grange  Hall, 
at  Canton,  O..  on  Oct.  26,1886.  Mr. 
Oswalt,  the  President,  on  taking  the 
chair,  said  that  tlie  society  ought  to 
instruct  the  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  to  get  all  the  conces- 
sions that  is  possible  in  the  way  of  a 
suitable  building  for  exhibits,  and 
increase  in  premiums,  from  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Agricultural  Society. 
Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker  tliouglit  that  the 
premiums  were  so  small,  usually,  that 
it  was  no  inducement  tor  beekeepers 
to  make  exliibits,  and  also  that  the 
judges  on  sucli  exhibits  were  usually 
incompetent. 

Mr.  Oswalt  said  that  honey  was 
classified  with  pies,  cakes,  jams  and 
jellies,  wliich  should  not  be  the  case, 
but  that  a  sei)arate  room  or  building 
should  be  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker,  of  New  Philadel- 
phia, then  read  the  following  essay  on 

FOUL  BKOOD. 

The  disease  of  the  larval  brood  of 
bees  is  yet  wanting  a  scientific  name. 
Mr.  Frank  Cheshire,  of  England,  who 
is  an  expert  microseopist,  has  investi- 
gated it  and  given  a  scientific  name— 
hacillus  nhei.  But  this  germ,  if  we 
are  to  judge  by  Mr.  Cheshire's  de- 
scription of  it,  is  not  the  germ  that  is 


the  cause  of  true  foul  brood.  He  says 
that  bacillus  alvei  is  not  conveyed  in 
the  honey  from  one  colony  to  another, 
when  all  who  have  had  experience 
with  it  unite  in  saying  that  honey 
from  a  foul  broody  colony  will  convey 
the  disease  promptly  and  surely.  Mr. 
Cheshire  also  states  that  bacillus  alvei 
may  exist  in  the  blood  and  ovaries  of 
queens,  and  that  in  many  cases  the 
disease  cannot  be  eradicated  perma- 
nently without  superseding  such 
queens. 

But  the  history  of  the  disease  has 
shown  that  every  case,  however  viru- 
lent, may  be  cured  by  Mr.  D.  A. 
Jones'  starvation  plan,  which  consists 
in  driving  the  bees  into  a  box  and 
confining  them  tor  48  hours,  or  un- 
til all  the  honey  in  their  honey-sacs 
is  consumed  ;  then  hiving  the  bees  in 
new  hives  on  foundation.  If  all  cases 
of  foul  brood  can  be  cured  by  this 
plan,  as  is  alleged,  it  would  appear 
that  the  true  germs  of  foul  brood  do 
not  enter  the  blood  of  the  bees  or  ex- 
ist in  the  ovaries  of  the  queens  ;  since, 
if  such  were  the  fact  the  starvation 
cure  must  fail  to  eradicate  the  germs 
in  so  short  a  time.  We  may  conclude 
then  that  the  true  nature  of  foul 
brood  has  not  been  ascertained,  and 
that  we  shall  have  to  wait  awhile  yet 
for  a  scientific  name. 

That  it  is  a  germ  disease,  however, 
there  is  every  evidence,  as  much  so  as 
in  all  the  more  contagious  and  dan- 
gerous maladies  affecting  humanity, 
that  are  now  believed  to  be  of  un- 
doubted germ  origin. 

I  have  never  seen  a  ease  of  foul 
brood,  t)ut  it  is  described  as  produc- 
ing quite  uniform  symptoms  and  ef- 
fects. The  larvse  are  usually  sealed 
up  by  the  bees  before  death  occurs, 
after  which  a  very  foul  odor  arises 
from  the  combs  and  hives.  The  cap- 
ping of  the  cells  becomes  perforated, 
leaving  a  small  pin-hole  opening  that 
seems  to  be  a  characteristic  symptom. 
Both  healthy  and  diseased  brood  may 
be  found  on  the  same  combs,  but  in 
many  cases  there  will  be  found  little 
healthy  brood  left;  the  result  being 
that  the  colony  steadily  dwindles 
until  it  is  robbed  out  by  other  bees  of 
the  neighborhood.  Then  it  is  that 
the  disease  is  spread  broad-cast,  and 
if  not  checked  by  active  interference, 
it  will  ruin  the  prospects  of  every  bee- 
keeper in  its  range. 

But  the  robbing  of  an  affected  col- 
ony by  healthy  bees  is  only  one  way 
by  which  the  contagion  is  conveyed. 
Foul  brood  may  be  conveyed  in  many 
ways,  by  careless  bee-keepers  indi- 
rectly to  healthy  colonies.  The  in- 
visible germs  may  attach  themselves 
to  the  hands,  the  clothing,  and  to 
utensils,  and  thus  be  carried  long  dis- 
tances. A  very  common  means  of 
transmission  is  by  means  of  the  ex- 
tracted honey  sold  from  apiaries  hav- 
ing affected  colonies.  If  a  single  drop 
of  such  honey  is  exposed,  and  taken 
by  healthy  bees  it  will  convey  the 
deadly  venom  with  unerring  pre- 
cision. 

The  treatment  recommended  is 
varied,  for  success  has  attended  a 
number  of  plans  of  treatment,  while 
in  some  cases  it  has  seemed  to  die  out 
for  a  time  only  to  break  out  anew, 


and  usually  with  greater  virulence  at 
another  time.  Burning  the  colo- 
nies with  fire  where  the  disease  is 
early  discovered,  has  many  times 
stamped  it  out  speedily,  and  in  some 
cases  it  may  be  still  advisable  to  use 
fire,  where  the  owner  of  the  colonies 
is  unable  at  once  to  attend  to  them. 
Treatment  of  some  kind  is  impera- 
tive, and  the  greatest  care  is  required 
to  prevent  any  attempt  at  robbing  by 
keeping  all  sweets  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  bees. 

The  starvation  cure  is  reliable,  and 
I  believe  that  Prof.  N.  W.  McLain's 
treatment  lately  given  in  all  of  the 
bee-periodicals  is  also  reliable.  But 
it  is  entirely  useless  to  attempt  a  cure 
by  a  hap-hazard  or  incomplete  course. 
The  treatment  must  be  thorough  so 
that  every  germ  is  destroyed.  There 
have  been  cases  where  treatment  has 
been  attempted  (but  ignorantly  or 
imperfectly  carried  out),  that  the 
owner  has  abandoned  his  bees  to  their 
fate,  leaving  the  evil  to  spread  to  all 
the  other  bees  within  reach.  Fortu- 
nately we  have  very  few  such  men, 
and  I  dare  say  none  in  our  midst  who 
would  not  make  every  effort  to  eradi- 
cate the  disease.  But  special  laws 
have  been  enacted  in  several  States 
to  compel  the  indifferent  and  refrac- 
tory to  do  their  duty.  Heretofore  we 
have  had  very  few  cases  of  the  malady 
in  Ohio,  and  no  legislation  has  been 
necessary,  and  I  shall  hope  that  there 
will  not  arise  an  occasion  in  which  an 
appeal  to  the  law  will  ever  be  nec- 
essary. 

Bee-keepers'  associations  are  of 
great  benefit  and  advantage  to  the 
apicultural  industry,  and  if  ever  we 
shall  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  find  foul 
brood  in  our  midst,  the  wise  counsel 
and  action  of  this  association  may  be- 
come indispensable  in  successfully 
dealing  with  it. 

After  a  general  discusssion  of  the 
above  subject,  the  reports  were  called 
for.  Dr.  Tinker  reported  42  colonies, 
spring  count,  and  some  of  them  weak. 
He  had  disposed  of  9,  leaving  33,  4  of 
which  were  weak.  From  these  29 
colonies  he  secured  2,000  pounds  of 
nice  white  comb  honey,  and  200 
pounds  of  extracted,  and  increa.sed 
them  to  76,some  of  which  were  nuclei. 

Dr.  Fox,  of  Sandyville,  commenced 
the  spring  with  1  colony,  increased  it 
to  5  by  natural  swarming,  and  ob- 
tained 124  pounds  of  honey. 

A.  J.  Kohn  had  4  colonies,  spring 
count,  increased  them  to  9,  and  ob- 
tained about  100  pounds  of  honey ; 
left  SO  or  100  pounds  on  the  hives 
besides. 

Jacob  Oswalt  commenced  with  20 
colonies  in  good  condition  last  spring, 
increased  them  to  3o,  and  took  1,000 
pounds  of  surplus. 

Myers  Sweaney  commenced  the  sea- 
son with  9  good  colonies  in  prime  con- 
dition, and  increased  to  32,  besides 
taking  1,034  pounds  of  comb  honey, 
and  thought  he  would  take  enough 
more  to  increase  the  amount  to  1,050 
pounds.  One  colony  that  did  not 
swarm  produced  211  pounds  of  comb 
honev. 

J.H.Smith  commenced  the  spring 
with  4  colonies,  some  of  which  were 
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-weak.  He  now  has  9,  and  obtained 
150  pounds  of  comb  honey  as  a  sur- 
plus, which,  with  38  or  40  pounds  left 
on  one  hive,  will  increase  his  report 
to  that  extent. 

J.  A.  Taber  reported  31  colonies  in 
the  spring.  He  disposed  of  9,  and 
used  3  colonies  for  queen-rearing ; 
from  the  remainder  he  took  1,500 
pounds  of  comb  honey,  and  had  18 
swarms.  One  swarm  that  came  off  in 
the  afternoon  he  placed  on  the  scales, 
and  found  that  it  gathered  \0% 
pounds  tlie  first  day,  and  averaged  7 
pounds  per  day  for  the  first  four  days 
after  being  hived. 

Jon.  M.  Mowl  had  5  colonies,  spring 
count,  increased  them  to  12,  and  took 
450  to  460  pounds  of  surplus  comb 
honey.  One  colony  that  did  not  swarm 
produced  110  pounds  of  surplus. 

Mark  Thomson  commenced  the  sea- 
son with  6  colonies,  increased  by  nat- 
ural swarming  to  13,  bought  7  colo- 
nies, and  obtained  nearly  400  pounds 
of  comb  honey. 

After  the  reports  were  all  given,  a 
general  discussion  of  the  best  way  to 
fasten  foundation  into  sections  and 
frames  followed.  Dr.  Tinker  said 
that  the  best  plan  he  had  ever  used 
was  to  take  pure  beeswax  heated  over 
a  spirit  lamp,  place  the  starter  or 
sheet  of  foundation  in  position,  and 
with  a  camel's-hair  brush  run  the 
■wax  along  where  the  foundation  came 
in  contact  with  the  top-bar. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to 
meet  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  April, 
1887.  Mahk  Thomson,  Sec. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

ExMMt  at  tlie  Western  Fair. 


■W.  H.  WESTON. 


The  exhibit  of  bees,  honey,  and 
apiarian  supplies  at  the  Western  Fair 
which  has  just  been  held  in  London, 
Out.,  has  far  surpassed  all  previous 
efforts.  Nearly  10.000  pounds  of 
honey,  both  comb  and  extracted,  was 
on  exhibition,  and  went  far  to  show 
the  visitors  that  the  honey-industry 
is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  The 
county  of  Middlesex  contributed 
nearly  all  the  honey  shown.  The 
amount  of  honey  wliich  is  annually 
gathered  in  this  county  must  be 
enormous  when  it  is  known  that  the 
bees  of  live  of  the  exhibitors  gathered 
over  22.000  pounds  of  honey  during 
the  past  season,  which  has  been  a 
very  unfavorable  one  for  honey-gath- 
ering. Mr.  J.  B.  Aches,  of  Poplar 
Hill,  secured  more  than  half  of  the 
above  amount. 

The  exhibitors  from  this  county 
were  Messrs,  Jno.  Rudd.  of  London  ; 
R.  H.  Smith,  of  Ealing ;  J.  B.  Whealy, 
of  Lakeside;  Wm.  Coleman,  of  De- 
vizes ;  all  of  whom  made  very  tasty 
displays.  Mrs.  Rudd  had  a  large 
trade  in  supplying  visitors  with  sam- 
ples of  honey,  charging  each  person  5 
cents,  and  allowing  them  to  eat  all 
they  wanted.  One  would  think  by 
the  mass  of  bee-literature  that  is  con- 
stantly being  circulated  through  the 
■country,  that  nearly  everybody  would 


know  the  difference  between  ex- 
tracted and  strained  honey  ;  but  just 
stand  in  the  honey  hall  for  one  day  of 
the  Fair,  and  you  can  meet  thousands 
who  do  not  know  what  a  honey-ex- 
tractor is,  and  are  about  on  a  par  with 
one  of  the  judges  at  the  Provincial 
Exhibition,  which  has  been  held  at 
Guelph,  who  said  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  a  wax-extractor 
and  a  honey- extractor. 

Messrs.  E.  L.  Goold  &  Co.,  of  On- 
tario, made  a  very  fine  show  of  api- 
arian supplies.  Mr.  Holterman  had 
charge  of  the  exhibit.  They  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  25 
prizes  at  Toronto,  Guelph,  and  Lon- 
don. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Macpherson,  represent- 
ing the  D.  A.  Jones  Company,  showed 
the  largest  amount  of  apiarian  sup- 
plies, and  the  hundred  and  one  things 
needed  (and  not  needed)  about  an 
apiary,  could  be  seen  in  this  exhibi- 
tion. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Ontario 
legislature  an  amendment  to  the 
agriculture  and  arts  act  was  passed, 
incorporating  the  Ontario  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Society,  which  places  it  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  Dairymaus' 
and  Fruit-Growers'  Associations,  and 
will  be  the  means  of  advancing  this 
industry  to  a  very  great  extent.  The 
society  receives  annually  a  grant  of 
$500.  This  year  the  grant  is  used  by 
the  society,  as  well  as  a  special  grant 
of  §1,000.  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
up  a  market  in  England,  for  the  sur- 
plus stock  of  honey,  by  making  an 
exhibit  at  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
Exhibition,  now  being  held  in  Lon- 
don, England. 

London,  Out. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Sflutlierii  Illinois  Conyention, 

Tl>e  Southern  Illinois  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  met  in  the  Court  House 
at  Benton,  Ills.,  on  Oct.  21,  1886,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Wm.  Hutchinson. 

The  President  gave  a  talk  on  the 
advantages  and  benefits  of  the  asso- 
ciation, the  scores  of  publications  on 
the  subject  of  "  apiculture,"  and  how 
well  informed  we  ought  to  be  in 
theory.  He  said  that  conventions 
would  help  us  to  put  these  theories 
into  practice,  by  giving  our  experi- 
ence in  the  business  and  the  result. 

Mr.  Thos.  C.  Stanley  spoke  of  "  api- 
culture as  a  business."  He  has  been 
successful  in  the  pursuit,  and  has 
made  a  better  living  for  himself  and 
family  in  the  bee-business  than  in 
anything  else  that  he  had  ever  tried. 
The  qualifications  for  bee-keepers  are 
vigilance,  energy  and  industry,  or  a 
mind  to  stick  to  the  business  for  the 
pleasure  and  profit  there  is  in  it. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Dixon  then  gave  his  ex- 
perience with  the  different  races  of 
bees.  The  Italians  were  conceded  to 
be  the  best.  He  gave  a  short  talk  on 
the  use  of  foundation,  saying  that  he 
could  not  do  without  its  use.  He  also 
gave  a  plan  for  a  sun  wax-extractor 
made  out  of  a  Simplicity  hive,  with  a 


tin  reflector  and  tin  pans  with  tin 
screen. 

The  constitution  was  then  read, 
and  signed  by  several.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son read  an  essay  from  the  Bee 
Journal.  Mr.  Dixon  gave  his  ex- 
perience in  getting  140  sections  of 
honey  from  one  colony  from  the  fall 
honey  flow. 

The  election  of  ofticers  resulted  as 
follows  :  President,  C.  M.  Dixon ; 
Vice-Presidens,  F.  M.  Atwood,  W. 
R.  Silkwood,  and  Thos.  C.  Stanley ; 
Secretary,  F.  II.  Kennedy.  It  was 
decided  that  we  meet  next  spring  in 
Benton,  Ills.,  at  the  call  of  the  com- 
mittee. F.  H.  Kennedy,  Sec. 


For  ttie  American  Bee  Jonniali 

Pan-Hanille  Bee-Keepers'  Convention. 

In  response  to  a  call,  a  number  of 
bee-keepers  of  Ohio  and  AVest  Vir- 
ginia met  at  Wheeliug,  W.  Va.,  at  10 
a.m.,  Oct.  13,  1886,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  Henry  Leweday, of  Wheel- 
ing, upon  whose  motion  Mr.  H.  N. 
White,  of  Martin's  Ferry,  was  called 
to  the  chair,  and  W.  L.  Kinsey  was 
appointed  Secretary. 

Representatives  from  the  counties 
of  Hancock,  Brook,  Ohio  and  Mar- 
shall, VV.  Va,,  and  Jefferson,  Bel- 
mont, Morrow  and  Harrison  counties, 
Ohio,  were  in  attendance.  The  morn- 
ing session  was  taken  up  in  discussing 
preliminary  business,  and  at  12  o'clock 
the  meeting  adjourned  until  1:30  p.m., 
at  which  lime  it  was  decided  to  name 
the  association  the  '"  Pan-Handle 
Bee-Keepers'  Association." 

Permanent  officers  were  then  elect- 
ed as  follows :  President,  Henry 
Leweday,  of  Wheeling;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, L.  C.  Seabright,  of  Blaine,  O. ; 
Secretary,  \V.  L.  Kinsey,  of  Blane, 
and  Treasurer,  August  Goetze,  of 
Wheeling. 

The  programme  consisted  of  the 
following  :  Mr.  Henry  Leweday  read 
a  report  from  the  Bee-Keepers'  Guide ; 
Mr.  August  Goetze  gave  his  experi- 
ence of  two  years  in  bee-culture  ;  L. 
C.  Seabright,  on  fall  treatment ;  Mr. 
Fred  Mehleman,  liis  experience  in 
wintering  bees;  Mr.  W.  L.  Kirtsey, 
description  of  locust  honey;  Mr.  H. 
jSf.  White,  on  wintering  bees  and  the 
coming  hive ;  Mr.  Thorborn,  on  cellar 
wintering  of  bees. 

The  convention  then  adjourned 
until  the  first  Thursday  in  March, 
1887.  W .  L.  Kinsey,  iSec. 


Reader,  do  you  not  just  uow  think  of 
one  bee-keeper  who  does  not  take  the 
Weekly  Bee  Journal,  and  who  should  do 
so  1  Perhaps  a  word  or  two  from  you  will 
induce  him  to  do  so.  Will  you  not  kindly 
oblige  us  by  getting-  his  subscription  to  send 
on  with  your  own  renewal  for  next  year? 
When  you  do  so,  please  select  any  25  cent 
book  in  ou  list,  and  we  will  send  it  to  you 
post-paid,  to  pay  for  your  trouble.  We  are 
aiming  to  get  5,000  new  subscribers  for  1887, 
— will  you  not  assist  us  to  obtain  them  ? 
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Local  Convention  Directory. 


Time  and  place  0/  Meeting. 

!5.— IlUnoiB  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ills. 
J.  M.  llambauKh.  Sec,  Spring,  Ills. 

—Michigan  State,  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting,  Sec  Clinton,  Mich. 

■Nebraska  State,  at  Lincoln,  Nehr. 

H.  N.  Patterson,  Sec,  Humboldt,  Nebr. 


^"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secret 
tarles  are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— Ed. 


1886. 
Nov.  24, : 


1887. 
Jan.  12.- 


began  to  gather  surplus  ;  yet,  before 
these  were  half  through  yielding, 
morning-glory  came,  and  it  being 
more  plentiful,  and  nearer  the  apiary, 
bees  neglected  everything  for  it. 
Then  the  hives  vpere  soon  full  of  as 
nice  honey  as  I  ever  saw.  This  is  a 
splendid  houey-plant,  yielding  for 
about  2.5  days.  Farmers  of  the  bouth 
are  acquainted  with  this  vine,  as  it 
grows  on  almost  every  farm.  I  have 
seen  it  all  over  corn  and  cotton,  en- 
tirely hiding  both  from  view.  I  have 
seen  bees  gather  full  loads  from  it  in 
less  than  a  half  minute.  Bees  are 
working  on  scattering  flowers  now, 
and  are  getting  some  honey.  I  am 
testing  Italian  bees.  I  have  2  colonies 
of  them. 


greet  them  in  health  and  vigor  next 
spring.  I  find  a  home  market  for  my 
honey  at  10  cents  per  pound.  A  very 
singular  case  of  a  dog  being  killed  by 
bees,  occurred  in  a  neighboring  town. 
She  was  a  fine  blooded  dog  with 
puppies,  and  was  tied  to  a  stake  in 
the  yard  while  the  pups  were  playing- 
in  an  adjoining  yard  where  there  was- 
5  colonies  of  bees.  They  in  some  way 
disturbed  the  bees  and  ran  with  the 
bees  after  them  to  the  mother,  when 
the  bees  turned  their  attention  to- 
her,  and  stung  her  so  badly  that  she 
died  in  less  than  20  minutes.  The- 
puppies  escaped.  The  dog  was  valued 
at  S50,  but  there  is  no  prospect  of  a 
lawsuit  growing  out  of  it. 


Wintering  Bees  in  Clamps.— Jno. 
W.  Walker,  Welcome,  Ont.,  on  Oct. 

30, 1886,  says  : 

Bees  have  not  done  extra  well  this 
year  in  this  locality.  They  swarmed 
themselves  weak.  I  had  IS  strong  col- 
onies last  spring  ;  now  I  have  50.  I 
have  taken  1,500  pounds  of  honey  in 
pound  sections,  besides  quite  a  quan- 
tity of  extracted  honey.  I  do  not 
place  the  hives  close  together.  Each 
one  weighs  now  between  50  and  100 
pounds.  I  winter  my  bees  in  a  clamp 
packed  in  straw  and  chaff  with  the 
front  facing  the  south,  so  when  the 
sun  comes  out  strong  it  warms  the 
hives.  I  lost  one  colony  last  winter, 
and  that  through  carelessness  in  the 
spring  by  not  having  proper  ventila- 
tion. 

Honey-Flow  Stopped  by  Drouth.— 
r.  H.  Kennedy,  Duquoin,?  Ills.,  on 
Oct.  30, 1886,  says  : 

This  has  been  rather  a  bad  year  for 
honey  in  this  locality.  The  drouth 
stopped  the  honey  flow  in  the  fall.  I 
had  a  few  colonies  that  yielded  over 
100  pounds  apiece.  While  at  the  con- 
vention at  Benton,  lUs.,  I  visited  the 
apiary  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Dixon,  of  Parrish, 
Ills.,  who  obtained  146  sections  from 
one  colony  of  bees  from  the  fall  honey 
flow. 


Bees  did  Well.— E.  Pickup,  Lim- 
erick, 6  Ills.,  on  Oct.  29,  1886,  writes  : 

On  page  243  it  is  shown  a  debt  of 
$100  was  paid  with  $5.  I  passed  Mr. 
Brown's  note  of  $70  to  Mr.  Jones ;  he 
passed  it  to  Cone  &  Co.,  and  they 
passed  it  back  to  Brown,  making  $210 
paid  without  any  money.  The  bees 
will  soon  be  ta'king  their  winter's 
nap.  They  did  well  in  June  and  the 
first  week"  in  September.  I  like  to 
read  the  Bee  Journal  during  the 
long  winter  evenings,  so  as  to  keep 
posted.  I  offered  the  county  agent  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  1,000 
pounds  of  honey  as  an  "  endowment  " 
fund,  and  it  was  accepted.  I  weighed 
it  this  evening  to  deliver  to-morrow. 


Exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair. — 

Louis   Werner,  Edwardsville,  9  Ills., 
on  Oct.  29,  1886,  says  : 

There  was  a  large  and  fine  display 
of  honey,  bees,  and  apiarian  supplies; 
at  the  great  St.  Louis  Fair,  held  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  Oct.  4,  1886.  The 
money  premiums  offered  in  the  bee 
and  honey  department  amounted  tO' 
nearly  $150;  also  diplomas  were  pre- 
sented. xVmong  those  who  secured 
valuable  premiums  for  making  excel- 
lent exhibits,  were  Messrs.  S.  D.  and 
E.  S.  Armstrong,  of  Jerseyville,  Ills.  ; 
Dr.  Geo.  Liebrock  &  Son,,  of  Mascou- 
tah,  Ills. ;  .Jos.  Swallow,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  myself. 


Counting    Comb    Surface.— H.   J. 

Northrup,  Lansingburg,oX.  Y.,says : 

In  the  answers  to  Query,  No.  324, 
do  the  writers  count  both  sides  of  the 
comb  V  For  instance  :  6.  W.  Dem- 
aree  says  that  the  ten  frame  Lang- 
stroth  hive  has  a  corab  surface  of  at 
least  1,440  square  inches.  J.  E.  Pond, 
Jr.,  says  that  a  Langslroth  size  comb 
contains  about  a  square  foot  of  cells 
on  each  side,  which  according  to  my 
reckoning  would  double  Mr.  Dem- 
aree's  figures.  Who  is  right?  I  would 
like  to  know  how  to  count  comb  sur- 
face, whether  one  side  or  both. 


Bee-Keeping  in  Texas.  —  W.  S. 
Douglass,  Lexington,©  Tex.,  writes  : 

I  commenced  last  spring  with  32 
colonies,  all  in  good  condition.  Wild 
peach  opened,  but  it  yielded  very 
little  honey.  Willow  yielded  some 
honey,  but'  on  account  of  incessant 
rains,  bees  got  very  little  from  it. 
They  began  to  get  short  of  stores,  yet 
the  hives  were  full  of  brood  from  top 
to  bottom.  I  began  to  think  of  feed- 
ing, but  suddenly  bloom  came  and  I 
never  saw  such  a  rush.  The  entrances 
were  clogged  with  bees  coming  and 
going  both  early  and  late.  This  con- 
tinued for  six  days,  when  it  began  to 
rain,  yet  between  showers  the  bees 
still  w'orked  hard.  Swarms  began  to 
come  out  then,  and  I  got  7  swarms 
during  rattan  bloom.  Other  wild 
flowers  bloomed,  but  the  bees  got  no 
surplus  from  them.  Smartweed,  or 
wild  tobacco,  as  it  is  generally  called, 
came  about  the  same  time,  and  bees 


Good  Crop— Dog  Killed  by  Bees.— 
J.M.  Clark,  Hillsdale,? Mich.,  on  Oct. 
30,  1886,  says  : 

I  packed  11  colonies  in  chaff  last 
fall,  and  had  the  same  number  in  fine 
condition  to  commence  the  season 
with  last  spring.  They  built  up  rap- 
idly on  fruit-bloom,  and  were  in  fine 
condition  for  white  clover,  of  which 
we  had  a  good  crop.  The  basswood 
yield  was  less  than  one-fourth  of  what 
it  was  last  year,  but  the  fall  crop  was 
large  and  good.  My  11  colonies  in- 
creased to  23,  by  dividing,  with  a  few 
natural  swarms,  most  of  which  my 
wife  hived,  as  I  was  away  from  home. 
My  crop  of  honey  is  1,600  pounds, 
mostly  extracted,  after  leaving  from 
2-5  to  30  pounds  for  winter  stores  to 
each  colony.  I  weighed  my  colonies, 
hives,  honey-bees  and  all,  and  then 
deducted  the  weight  of  the  empty 
hive  and  combs,  allowing  about  3 
pounds  for  bees.  All  are  now  ready 
to  pack   for  winter,  and   I   hope  to 


Good  Results.— Wm.  Ford,  Mar- 
shalltown,©  Iowa,  on  Xov.  1,  1886,- 
writes : 

I  commenced  in  the  spring  with  10 
colonies — 8  strong  ones  and  2  weak — 
and  increased  them  to  24  strong  colo- 
nies, besides  taking  700  pounds  of 
honey,  365  pounds  being  extracted, 
and  .335  pounds  comb  honey.  I  hived 
3  swarms,  2  on  June  7,  and  1  on  June 
9.  They  were  hived  on  frames  with 
just  starters  in  them.  They  built  20' 
Langstroth  frames  full  of  comb,  and 
stored  122  pounds  of  extracted  honey 
apiece,  and  28  pounds  in  the  brood 
frames  in  just  four  weeks  from  the 
time  they  were  hived.  My  bees  are 
all  in  good  condition  now  for  winter, 
and  have  from  25  to  50  pounds  of  good 
white  clover  honey  in  each  of  their 
brood-chambers  for  winter  stores.  My 
bees  averaged  70  pounds  of  honey  per 
colony,  spring  count. 


Caucasian  Bees.  —  R.  F.  Holter- 
mann,  Brantford,  Ont.,  writes: 

Mr.  J.  B.  Hall,  of  Ontario,  has  for 
some  time  experimented  with  the 
Caucasian  bees,  and  kindly  gave  me 
some  of  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions They  are  very  docile  and  even 
quieter  than  the  Carniolans  ;  the  hive 
can  be  jarred  with  impunity.  They 
are  very  small,  with  three  small,  dark, 
yellow  bands  heavily  coated  with  light 
down.  The  drones  are  darker  than 
black  drones,  and  heavily  coated  with 
fur,  each  segment  having  a  small 
line  of  bright  golden  color.  When 
the  swarming  impulse  seizes  them, 
they  start  100  to  1.50  queen-cells.  The 
queens,  as  they  mature,  keep  cutting 
their  way  out  of  the  cells  for  a  week. 
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the  young  queens  and  bees  not  de- 
stroying the  cells  or  queens  matured. 
When  they  swarm  they  mean  it,  and 
will  not  return  to  the  old  stand.  They 
produce  beautiful  comb  honey,  but 
not  much  of  it.  They  are  the  best 
wintering  bees,  as  long  as  they  are 
given  honey  from  other  colonies  to 
live  on.  When  pure  or  crossed  with 
the  Italians,  they  do  not  breed  fast. 
The  queen  does  not  deposit  eggs  in  a 
compact  solid  sheet.  The  queen  is 
slim,  and  perforated  metal  will  not 
conline  her  in  any  part  of  the  hive. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that 
after  careful  experimenting  by  Mr. 
Hall,  he  found  that  they  were  not  the 
bees  likely  to  be  of  great  value  to  the 
practical  apiarist. 


Home  Market  for  Honey. 


A    Lady  Bee-Keeper's    Report.— 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Cooley,  Galesburg,*o  Ills., 
on  Oct.  14,  1886,  says  : 

I  commenced  bee-keeping  in  the 
spring  of  1884,  but  lost  nearly  all  of  my 
bees  the  following  winter  on  the  sum- 
mer stands.  During  the  summer  of 
1885  I  took  as  good  care  of  what  were 
left  (5  weak  colonies)  as  I  knew  how  ; 
built  them  up  to  11,  though  3  were 
little  more  than  nuclei.  I  wintered 
them  in  the  cellar,  and  this  summer 
I  have  taken  off  1,300  pounds  of  comb 
honey,  the  best  colonies  giving  150 
pounds  each.  I  worked  alone  with 
them  until  this  summer  my  husband 
began  to  help  me  in  the  honey- 
harvest,  and  is  now  preparing  the 
bees  for  winter. 


"  Wavy  "  Combs.— W.  Z.  Hutchin- 
son, Rogersville.<^  Mich.,  writes : 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article 
of  Mr.  Stiles,  on  "  Foundation  in  the 
Brood-Chamber."  I  consider  this  an 
important  subject.  If  we  can  dis- 
pense with  foundation  in  the  brood- 
chamber,  and  secure  belter  results  it 
is  quite  a  step.  /  have  succeeded  in 
doing  this  for  the  past  four  years ; 
and  I  am  willing  to  do  all  I  can  to 
enable  others  to  succeed.  Mr. Mitchell, 
Mrs.  Chaddock  and  others  have 
trouble  by  the  bees  building  too  much 
drone  comb.  I  think  that  I  have  ex- 
plained why  they  have  so  much 
trouble  from  this  source  ;  although  it 
is,  of  course,  possible  that  I  have 
overlooked  some  element  of  my  suc- 
cess. 8ome  bee-keepers  have  suc- 
ceeded equally  as  well  as  myself. 
Mr.  Stiles  now  complains  of  some- 
thing that  has,  I  believe,  not  given 
any  trouble  to  others;  viz.,  crooked 
or  "  wavy  "  combs.  This  is  some- 
thing that  has  given  me  no  trouble  ; 
my  combs  have  always  been  so 
straight  and  true  that  it  would  be 
difficult,  without  examining  closely, 
to  tell  whether  they  were  natural 
combs  or  built  from  foundation.  I 
cannot  understand  why  Mr.  Stiles 
has  the  trouble  that  he  reports,  es- 
pecially when  the  brood-nest  is  small, 
and  the  frames  all  supplied  with 
starters.  Mr.  S.  says  that  "  last  year 
more  careful  experiments  were  made, 
wherein  several  new  features  were 
developed."  I  hope  he  will  yet  learn 
how  to  secure  straight  combs. 


|^~  To  create  Honey  Markets  In  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awalte  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "  Why  Bat 
Honey"  (only  50  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  demand  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following:  prices  : 

Single  copy,  5  cts. ;  per  doz.,  40  eta. ;  per 
hundred,  $2-50.  Five  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $15,00. 
On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "Presented  by," 
etc.  (giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
lieeper  who  scatters  them). 

To  give  a^vay  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine"  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 


System  and  Success. 

^^  All  who  intend  to  be  systematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
the  prices  are  reduced,  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) $1  00 

"     100  colonies  (220  pages) 125 

"     200  colonies  (430  pages)  150 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers, 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  moat  desirable. 


Siiuiiiiiis'  Nou-Swariuiug  System  is 

the  title  of  a  new  English  bee-book.  The 
author  claims  that  it  will  inaugurate  a  "  new 
era  in  modern  bee-beeping,"  and  states  that 
"it  is  based  upon  purely  natural  principles, 
and  is  the  only  system  that  can  ever  be 
relied  upon,  because  no  other  condition 
exists  in  the  economy  of  the  hive  that  can 
be  applied  to  bring  about  the  desired  result 
—a  total  absence  of  any  desire  to  swarm." 
It  contains  64  pages  ;  is  well  printed  and 
illustrated.  Price  50  cents.  Tt  can  now  be 
obtained  at  this  office. 


Convention  Notices. 


|»"  The  New  Tork  State,  the  Eastern  New  York 
and  the  New  Jersey  A  Eastern  Bee-Iieepers' As- 
Bociatinns  will  hold  tli*^ir  great  united  convention 
at  Albany.  N.  V..  on  Jan.  18,  19  and  lio,  1S8H.  This 
convention  will  be  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  ever  held  anywhere  in  this  country,  and  it 
behooves  every  bee-lteeper  to  attend.  A  grand 
e.\hibit  of  apiarian  h.^tures  is  promised.  An  un- 
usually brilliant  programme  will  be  prepared  and 
announced  later. 


lar  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  1  and  2,  1886. 

H.  D.  CUTTING,  See. 


i^~  The    Illinois    Centra)     Bee-Keepers' 
Association   wiil   hold   its  uext  meeting  at 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ills.,  on  Nov.  24  and  2.5,  1886. 
.1.  M.  Hambadgh,  Sec. 


t^~  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in 
Lincoln,  NeUra^ka,  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  r2.  1887. 
Location  ot  Uall  to  be  used  and  Hotel  accommo- 
dations will  be  given  after  further  arrangements 
have  been  made.  H.  N.  fattekson,  Sec. 


Auotlier  ITuioii  Coiivcntioii  Is  to  be 

held  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  next  .January.  See 
the  above  notice  of  it.  Let  there  be  a 
general  rally  of  the  bee-keeepers  ot  New 
York  at  this  union  meeting. 


Honey  and  Seeswax  Market. 


The  following  are  our  very  latest- 
quotations  for  honey  and  beeswax  : 

CHICAGO. 
HONEY.— Receipts  are  liberal  and   prices  vary 
from  lOfgilac.  per  lb.  for  white  in  sections  varying 
from  1    to   V4   and   11-6   lbs.    Many  sales  of    good 
white  1-lb.  sections  are  made  at  lie.    Extracted^ 
is  quiet  and  ranging  from  5@7c. 
BKESWAX,-2a(s.25c.         R.  A.  BDRNETT, 
Oct.  la.  161  South  Water  Bt. 

NEW  YORK. 
HONE  Y.— We  quote  this  year's  crop  as  follows  :. 
Fancy  white  in  1-lb.  sections,  clean  and  neat 
packages.  15f<il6c.:  2-lbB.,  12C413C.;  fair  to  good 
l-lbs.,  12^14c.;  2-lbs.,  lu@llc.;  fancy  buckwheat 
l-lbs..  lU)iil2c.;  2-lbe.,  9@I0c.  White  clover  ex- 
tracted in  kegs  and  small  barrels,  6H'§*7c. ;  Calif- 
ornia extracted  in  60-lb.  cans,  5(95  1-2C.;  Califor- 
nia comb  honey.  H)(3)\  Ic. 
BEBSWAX.-Prime  yellow,  22@24c. 

MCCAUL  &  HILDRBTH  BROS., 

34  Hudson  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONEY.— The  demand  has  improved.    We  are- 
selling  one-pound  packages  of  white  clover  honey 
at  14@I."tc.:  2-pounds  at  13csil4c. 
BEE8WAX.-2:j  cts.  per  lb. 

Blake  &  Ripley,  57  Chatham  Street. 

DETROIT. 

HONEY.— Best  white  in  i-lb.  sections,  12(8130.; 
dark,  lucgillc.,  with  a  good  supply  in  commission^ 
houses. 

BEESWAX.- 230. 

Oct.  10.  M.  H.  HUNT.,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.— Demand  is  fair  for  choice  comb  In  1 
and  2  lb.  sections,  which  brings  12(gl5c.  a  pound  in 
a  jobbing  way.  according  to  quality  and  neatness 
ot  package.  There  is  a  fair  retail  and  jobbing  de- 
mand for  extracted  in  square  glass  jars,  whle  tho 
order  trade  lor  dark  grades  from  manufacturers  ia 
improving.  Range  of  prices  for  extracted  is  3i^@ 
7c.  per  lb. 

BEESWAX.— It  is  in  good  demand,  and  Rood^ 
yellow  brings  readily  2(JC. 
Oct.  9.    C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON.Freeman  &  Central  Av. 

CLEVELAND. 

HONEY.— Choice  new  honey  in  1-lb.  eectioDB  is 
selling  at  Mc;  2-lbs.  12CQ.i;ic.  Old  honey  ia  very 
dull  at  I0i«12c.    Extracted,  6(3i7c. 

BBBSWAX.-25C. 

A.  C.  Eendel,  115  Ontario  Street. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.— The  market  for  honey  of  choice  qual- 
ity is  firmer  and  we  are  trying  to  establish  a  high- 
er range  of  values.  We  quote  1-lb.  sections  of 
white  at  12ii.(a-l3c.;  2-lbs..  ll^fa)l2c.;  dark  not 
wanted.  Extracted,  white,  in  half  barrels  and  in 
kegs,  6^(«i7c. ;  in  tin  packages,  7iai7^c.;  in  barrels,, 
as  to  quality,  5(«i.''>4c. 

BEESWAX.— No  demand. 

Oct.  2. 


A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY  —There  is  a  firmer  market  for  extrac- 
ted, and  especially  for  comb  honey,  as  the  crop- 
of  the  latter  IS  rather  small.  Apiarists  have  sold 
what  they  were  obliged  to  dispose  of  for  payment 
of  packages  and  labor,  and  they  hold  the  bulanc© 
back  at  higher  prices.  The  demand  is  increasing, 
and  we  quote  with  ready  takers, 4@4Vic.  for  choice 
extracted  ;  :i}i"^'6Ho.  for  amber  extracted  ;  and 
yiatllc.  for  comb  honey  in  2-lb.  sections ;  darker 
grades  oring  7'»Hc. 

BEESWAX.— It  finds  buyers  at  22®24c. 

Sep.  28.    SCHACHT  &  LEMCKE,  122-124  DaviS  St. 

HONE  Y.— Trade  is  quiet.  Extra  white  comb  Ucr 
amber.  7M;'aluc.  Extracted,  white,  4^4J-.ic.;  am- 
ber. 3H(«-3=>iC. 

Bli;BSWAX.-20®23c. 

Oct.  18.    O.  B.  SMITH  &  Co.,  423  Front  street. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

HONBY.-Choice  comb,  ll3i<9125^0.;  latter  price- 
is  for  choice  white  clover.  Strained,  in  barrels, 
SHCfu^c.  Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  in  No,  I 
piickages,  W  advance  on  above  prices.  Extracted 
in  barrels. -Afelt&SW.:  in  canslirgl7c. 

BEESWAX.— Dull  at  210.  for  choice. 

Oct.  21.       D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY— Demand  for  all  grades  is  good,  and 
sales  are  large.  Receipts  are  good  aud  prices  are- 
steady  with  a  firm  feeling.  We  quote:  l-lb.  sec- 
tions of  white  clover,  I3(«.l4c.  :dark,  10(g) 1 2c. :  2-1  bs. 
white  clover.  ll(«12c.;  dark.  9(a.loc.;  Calif.  2-lba.j 
9ra  1 1  c. ;  Vtj- 1  bs.  white  clover.  14'»l5c.  Extracte(i 
white  clover,  (J{*7c.;  dark,  4@5c.;  white  sage,  S^c.f. 
Calif,  amber,  5c. 

BEESWAX.-20a22C. 

Oct.  15.  CLEMONS.CLOON  &  CO.,  cor.  4th  &  WalnnU 
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Special  Uoticcs, 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing  to  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
<some  inclosing  fnoney)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post-Office,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
oflBce  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


A  Ne^v  Crate  to  hold  one  dozen  one-pound 

sections  of  honey. — Tt  has  a  strip  of  glass  on 
each  side,  to  allow  the  honey  to  be  seen.  It 
is  a  life'ht  and  attractive  pacltage.  As  it  holds 
but  one  tier  of  sections,  no  damage  from  the 
drippings  from  an  upper  tier  can  occur.  We 
can  furnish  the  material,  ready  to  nail,  for 
■9  cts.  per  crate.    Glass  l^c  per  light,  extra. 


Prenitiini  Wortli  Having.— The  New 
York  World  and  the  American  Bee  Jouk- 
K.4L  fljofh  weekly)  will  be  sent  for  one  year 
to  any  address  in  North  America  for  $1.90. 
And  in  addition  PRESENT  to  every  such 
ci/TTB  SDBSCRIDER  a  "  History  of  the  United 
States,"  containing  .320  pages  and  22  fine  en- 
grravings.  bound  in  leather  and  gilt. 

This  "  History '*  will  be  sent  free  by  ex- 
press at  the  subscriber's  expense;  or  will 
be  mailed  for  10  cents  extra  to  any  place  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada. 

It  is  arranged  chronologically  by  years, 
from  1402  to  188.5.  Every  event  is  narrated 
in  the  order  of  its  date.  These  are  not  con- 
fined, as  in  other  worUs,  to  political  matters, 
but  emljrace  every  branch  of  human  action. 

This  premium  is  worth  the  whole  of  the 
money  sent  for  both  periodicals,  and  should 
induce  thousands  to  subscribe,  and  tlius  get 
two  unrivalled  weeklies  for  nothing. 

This  offer  is  good  only  until  Jan.  1, 
1887,  hence  no  time  should  be  lost.  Send 
«t  once  I 


TO  OUR  READERS. 


When  Renewing  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
Journal.  It  is  now  no  cheap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bee  JonuNAX.  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions— with  $4.00— 
direct  to  this  office.  It  ivill  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon 
our  readers  the  necessity  of  subscrib- 
ing for  a  family  weelily  newspaper  of 
the  first  class — such,  for  instance,  as 
The  Independent,  of  New  York. 
Were  we  obliged  to  select  one  publi- 
cation for  habitual  and  careful  read- 
ing to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  we 
should  choose  unhesitatingly  The 
Independent.  It  is  a  newspaper, 
magazine,  and  review,  all  in  one.  It 
is  a  religious,  a  literary,  an  educa- 
tional, a  story,  an  art,  a  scientific,  an 
agricultural,  a  Huancial,  and  a  politi- 
cal paper  combined.  It  has  32  folio 
pages  and  21  departments.  No  mat- 
ter what  a  person's  religion,  politics 
or  profession  may  be,  no  matter  what 
the  age,  sex,  employment  or  condi- 
tion may  be.  The  Independent  will 
prove  a  help,  an  instructor,  an  educa- 
tor. Our  readers  can  do  no  less  than 
to  send  a  postal  for  a  free  specimen 
copy,  or  for  30  cents  the  paper  will  be 
sent  a  month,  enabling  one  to  judge 
of  its  merits  more  critically.  Its 
yearly  subscription  is  S3,  or  two  years 
for$5.  Address, The  Independent, 
251  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Our  Boole  Premiums.— To  encourage 
all  our  pi'esent  readers  to  get  oue  or  more 
additional  subscribers  we  will  present  25 
cents'  worth  of  books  for  every  new  sub- 
scriber (accompanied  with  :^1  for  one  year's 
subscription),  sent  direct  to  this  office.  Thus 
for  Ave  new  subscribers  %Tith  $5,  the  getter 
up  of  a  club  gets  $1.25  in  valuable  reading 
matter,  to  be  selected  by  himself  from  our 
list  on  the  second  page  of  this  paper.  It 
will  pay  you  to  devote  a  few  hours  to  the 
interests  of  the  Bee  Journal.  Every  one 
who  keeps  bees  ought  to  take  it.  We  will 
furnish  sample  copies /ree  in  any  quantity 
to  those  who  intend  to  get  up  clubs.  We 
ex.pect  to  get  5,000  new  subscribers  for  1887. 


V^~  Sweet  Clover,  or  Melilntus  Alba,  is 
almost  the  only  resource  for  honey  now, 
on  account  of  the  late  sevei-e  July  drouth. 
If  the  seed  is  planted  in  September,  it  will 
come  up  this  Fall  and  bloom  next  year,  in 
its  second  season. 

We  have  a  large  lot  of  this  seed  on  hand, 
and  offer  it  at  the  following  Reduced 
Prices,  by  express  or  freight : 

One  pound $0  20 

"    peck— 1.51bs 2  25 

"    bushel— 60  lbs 7  00 

"    sack— 80  lbs 8  00 

It  will  pay  to  buy  it  by  the  sack  and  sell  it 
again  in  smaller  quantities. 

^^  If  you  want  a  chance  to  make  some 
money,  and  provide  pasturage  for  the  bees 
during  the  Fall  months,  this  is  your  oppor- 
tunity ! 


Br.  Ifllller'H  Book,  "A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Bee  Jouknal  for  one 
year,  we  will  club  for  $1.50. 


THE  INOEPEim 

The  Largest, 

The  Ablest, 

The  Best 

RELIGIOUS  and  LITERARY 

NEWSPAPER  in  the  WORLD. 


"  One  of  the  ablest  weeklies  in  exis- 
tence."—PaH  Mall  Gazette,  London, 
England. 

"  The  most  influential  religious 
organ  In  the  States,"— T/ie  Spectator, 
London,  England. 

"  Clearly  stands  in  the  fore-front  as 
a  weekly  religious  magazine. — Sunday 
School  Times,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

It  is  a  EELIGIOUS, 

LITERARY, 

EDUCATIONAL, 

ART, 
STORY, 

FINANCIAL, 
INSURANCE, 
SCIENTIFIC, 
POLITICAL, 

AGRICULTURAL, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

raWSPAPEE. 


It  has  more  and  abler  Contributors 
than  any  three  of  its  contemporaries. 
It  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  journal- 
ism, and  every  person  of  intelligence 
should  read  it. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION: 


One  Month $    ao 

Three  Months. . .      75 
Four  Months.  ..    1.00 

SixMonths 1.50 

Nine  Months....   2.25 


One  Tear $3.00 

Two  Years 5.00 

Three  Years....     7.00 

Four  Years 8.50 

Five  Years 10.00 


Send  a  postal  card  for  a  free  waniple 
oopy^  and  clubbiuj^  list,  it  you  ivish 
to  subscribe  tor  any  Itla^'azines  or 
otlier  Ncivspsipers  at  less  tlian  tlie 
Publislier's  prices. 

THE  ^DEPENDENT 

251  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


i  111  AUTCn  We  will  pay  Agents  a  Sal- 
f  VVMll  I  tU  ar.v  of  9145  per  month  and 

£\pt>DH(>s  tti  travel  ami  sell  Staple  Gooda  to 
Dealers,  or  ^^o  a  monlb  aad  Kxpensea  to  dis- 
tribute Circulars  in  your  vicinity.  All  Expenses  AdvaDC- 
il.   Salary  Protnpllv  Paid.   S»mpie  Packageofour  Goods  and 
full  particulars  FREE.  S^nd  12  Onti' for  Postaee,  Packing. etc. 
We  mean  what  wo  eay.     NATIONAL  SUPPLY  CO.,   B. 
Vine  and  SLsthSts.        CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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BEES  and  HONEY, 

OR  THE 

Management  of  an  Apiary  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit ;  by 

THOMAS    C.    NEWMAN, 

Editor  of  the  American  Bee  JoiiniaU 

It  contains  330  profusely  illustrated  pages 
Is  "  fully  up  witli  the  times  "  in  all  the  im- 
provements  and  inventions  in  this  rapidly 
developing  pursuit,  and  presents  the  apiar- 
ist witli  evi'rything  that  can  aid  in  the 
successful  nurnageraent  of  tlie  honey-bee^ 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  the  most 
honey  in  its  best  and  most  attractive  con- 
dition.    Boimd  in  cloth,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

Iifberal  DIsoonnt  to  Dealers,  by 
the  Dozeu  or  Hundred. 

THOS.  G.  NEW^MAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

^"  The  AsLERiCAN  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year  and  the  book,  "  Bees  and 
Honey,"  will  be  sent  for  $1.75. 


Dadant'sFuiiiidation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


ATTENTION 

Dealers  and  Manufacturers. 

WE    ARE  prepared  to  furnish  you  with 
SE:CTIOISrS  for  the  COMING 
SEASON  at  bed-rock  prices.    Write  us. 


37Atf 


B.  liEWIS  &.  CO., 

WATERTOWN,  WIS. 


Dadant'sFoundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  zetall.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


A  Year  among  the  Bees, 

BEING 

A  Talk  about  some  of  the  Tmplements,  Pla/na 

and  Practices  of   a  Bee-keeper  of   25  years' 

Experience,  who  has  for  H  years  made  the 

Production  of  Honey  his   Exclusive 

Business. 


Prlce,  7S  cents,  by  mail.  This  ia  a  new  work 
of  about  1 14  pafjes,  well-printed  ana  nicely  bound 
In  cloth.    Address, 

THOS.  G.  NE\nttAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Dadant's  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  columD- 


JONES'  FRAME-PLYERS. 


FOR  takliis;  Traines  out  of  Iilves,  or 
moving  them  in  any  way  desired.  It  is 
made  of  Japanued  iron,  and  can  be  utilized 
In  many  ways.  It  has  a  lon-f  claw  for  loos- 
ening frames,  and  a  hook  which  may  be  used 
for  carrying-  other  frames  besides  the  one 
held  by  the  Plyers.    Price,  40  cts.,  by  mail. 

XHOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  D25  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Yandervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

■«nd  for  Samples  A,  Re()iic«d  Prlce-I^Ut. 

Atf      J. VANDEEVOKT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


FORTY  ■  THREE  VALUABLE  BOOKS  FREE  I 

These  books  are  published  in  pamphlet  form,  many  of  them  being-  lllustrHtcl.  They 
treat  of  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  we  think  that  no  one  can  examine  the  li.«l  wit  hout 
flnding- therein  many  that  he  or  she  would  like  to  possess.  In  cloth-bound  form,  these 
books  would  post  $1.00  each.    Each  book  is  complete  in  itself. 


1.  The  Widow  ll-dott  Paper*.  ThU  is  the  booS 
nver  whii_-h  yuur  unin  iiuolticra  lauyhed  till  tbey  cried,  and 
it  19  jiist  as  fiiimy  to-ilay  as  it  ever  was. 

'I.  Winter  Cvenliitr  Kccreatloiit,  a  InrgecoUectlnn 
of  Aciin;^  Olmrailes,  Tail  Ic-iiiix,  Games,  Puzzles,  etc.,  for  so 
cial  gat^ieriiig^i  private  theatricals,  and  eveniDES  at  borne; 
iDiialmted, 

3  Back  to  the  Oil  Home.'  "A  Novel.  By  Mary 
Cecil  Hiiy    author  of  "  Hiildeu   Perils."  clc. 

4.  VWaloaiiem  Recitations  and  Kcadlllc;f^  a  large 
and  choice  collL-elioii  fur  acliout  exhibilious  and  {lublic  aud 
private  eDtertainments. 

5.  The  Standard  Letter  Writer  for  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  a  coiupletc  ajuiia  to  corrcspoudcncc,  givingpluin 
directions  (or  the  compo-iitioa  of  letters  of  every  kind,  with 
innuineraMi^  forms ainl  examples. 

6.  The  Frozen  Deep.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkie  Colllna, 
author  of  The  W'umitii  in  White,"  etc. 

7.  Ked  Court  Farm.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood,  author  ol'  '■l'"a'^t  Lvnne,"  etc. 

8.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  By  Sir  Walter  Scotf. 
"  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  ig  a  romance  in  verse,  aud  of  all 
tho  worki  of  Scott  norm  Is  ruore  beautiful  than  thl^. 

9.  in  OupltKa  Net.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of  "Dora 
Tbornt"."'. 

¥3.  AmoH  Barton.  A  NoveL  Bv  George  Eliot,  author 
Of'-^darti  Boile.-    ■  I'hi- Mill  on  the  Floss,  '  etc. 

It.  Laity  Gwendoline's  I>rcaui.  A  Novel.  By  tbe 
author  of  "  Dora  TIhttuo."  ebi. 

r2.  The  Mrstery  of  the  Holly  Tree.  A  NoveL 
By  the  Atjttinr  of"  Diirn,   Thome." 

13.  The  Hudeet  of  Wit,  Humor  and  Fun,  a  large 
COlIecrtiorj  of  the  funny  etories,  sltetohcs,  anecdotes,  pouriig 
and  jokes  that  have  bci.'n  written  for  some  years;  illustrated. 

M.John  ltowprhnnk>  Wife.  A  Novel.  By  Uiss 
Uulocb.  author  of  ".'ulni   Halifax,  (iinileuian,"  etc. 

1.^  The  Grny  Womun.  A  Kovel.  By  Mrs.  Gaskcll, 
author  of  "  Mni-y  Barton, "  etc. 

16.  Sixteen  Complete  Ptorlcs  ^y  Popular  AuSiors, 
embracing  love,  Imtnonjua  and  d'.ti^ctive  eturies,  stories  of 
Bociety  life,  of  adventure,  of  railway  life,  etc,  all  very  in- 
teresting. 

It.  Jasper  Unne's  Secret-  A  NoveL  By  Miss  M.  E. 
Braddon.  author  iif"Avirnra  I-'loyd,"  etc. 

18.  Fancy  Work  Tor  Home  Adornment,  an  entirely 
oew  work  upon  ihls  subject,  oonlaiiiiugeasy  and  practicalin- 
structions  for  niakini;  fancy  baskets,  wall  pockets,  brackets, 
needle  work,  embroidery,  etc.,  etc.,  profusely  and  ctegantly 
Illustrated. 

"i.  Gr!mm*s  Palry  Stories  for  the  Yonnir.  The 
iiuest  colleotii'U  of  fairy  stories  ever  publiisbed.  The  cbil- 
dreo  will   be  delighted  with  them. 

20.  Slanual  ofEtlquette  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  a 
guide  to  politeue'^s  and  good  breeding,  giving  the  rules  of 
modem  etiauettc  for  all  occasions.  _ 


21.  1T«enil  Knowieifire  top  the  Million,  a  handy 
hook  of  u^■Ull  iiiT'iriuiLttou  for  all,  upon  many  aud  vurl"u8 
subjects;  Illustrated, 

•22.  The  Home  Cook  Book  and  FnmllT  Phvsl- 
clan,  containin.;  huiidr'd<  of  excellent  cookli.i;  nnpea 
and  bints  to  hon£j'k'<-pera,  also  tellin'^;  how  to  cure  alt  i-om- 
mon   ailments  by  8tm[ili;home  remedies. 

21.  iMunners  und  Customs  In  Far  Away  Lun<)«,  a 
very  Interestini?  and  instructive  book  of  tnivels.  <ie-i;nl.lns 
the  peculiar  life,  habiu,  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
of  forrign  countiii-s,  illufirated. 

21.  &t  Popular  Ballads.  Same  size  aa  ahaet  mu^lo. 
AM  the  old  ^nd  n^.w  songs. 

25.  Called  Back.  A  NoveL  By  Hugh  Conway,  au- 
thor of  '■  Dark  navs.'-  etc. 

26.  At  the  World's  Mcroy.  A  Novel.  By  Florence 
Wanlen,  iiiith-^r  of  ■'  The   Ilourse  on  the  Marsh."  el'-. 

27.  Mildred  Tr'svanlon.  A  Novel.  By  "Tht  Uuchess," 
author  of  "  Mol'y  Haivn,"  etc. 

28.  Dark  Pays.  A  Novel.  By  Hugh  Conway,  author 
of  "Called  Back,"  etc. 

29.  Sliadows  on  the  Snow.  A  Novel.  By  B.  L.  Far- 
jenn,  author  of"  Biead-.m  drheese-and- Kisses,"  etc. 

3(1.  Lenllne.  A  Novel.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay,  author  of 
"BrcQila  Yorke,  "  eic. 

31.  Gabriel's  Marrlnce.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkie  CoIHds, 
aulhor  of"  No  Nam'.',  '  eio. 

32.  KeaplnGT  the  Whirlwind.  A  Novei.  By  Mary 
Cecil  Hay,  author  of '■  Old  Middleton's  Money,"  etc. 

33.  Dudley  Carleon.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Baad- 
don,  author  of  "  Lailv   Audley'a  Secret,"  etc. 

3i.  A  Golden  l»awn.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of 
"  Dora  Thorne,*  etc. 

35.  Valerif's  Fate.  A  NoveL  By  Mrs.  Alexander,  aa- 
thor  of  "  The  Wooing  0"t,"  etc. 

3fi.  Sinter  Ko«e.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkie  CoHins,  author  o» 
"The  Woman  in  White."  etc. 

37.  Anne.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  author  o( 
"  Kast  Lynne." 

33.  The  Laurel  Bumh.  A  NoveL  By  Miss  Mulock, 
author  of  "  John  H:ilifix.  Gentleman,"  ete. 

39.  Robinson  Crusoe.  A  thrilling  narrative  by  Dan- 
iel De  Foe.  describing  the  adventures  of  a  castaway  on  act 
island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 

40.  How  to  Make  Poultry  Pay.  A  practical  and 
instructive  seri^a  of  articles  hv  Mr-  P.  a.  Jacobs,  Poultry 
Editor  of"  The  Farm  and  Gardan." 

41.  Parlor  Macio  and  CheralcaT  Experiments.  * 
book  which  tells  how  to  perform  hundreds  of  amusing  tricks 
in  magic  and  instructive  experiments  with  simple  atrents. 

tz.  Gems  of  the  Poet»,  cotKaining  eight  charming 
pehretions  from  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Whitlier,  Byron, 
Shilley,  Moore,  Brvant,  and  others. 

43.  BulIdiniE  Plans  for  Practical,  Low-cost 
Houses,  a  full  description  and  plans  i^  Eight  modeim 
bouaes,  ranging  in  .pric«  from  $500  to  C16(K). 


We  Offer  the  above  books  as  PREMIUMS  for  Club  Subscriptions  to  the  American  Bee 
JOURNAL.  For  Two  Subscriptions,  with  $2.00,  we  will  mail  any  10  of  the  books. 
For  Three  Siil>sci-iptioii««,  wi"th  $:i.00.  any  25  of  the  books.  And  for  Four  Sub- 
MCi-iptions,  with  :g4.00,  the  entire  list,  or  43  Books,  will  be  mailed. 

This  offer  is  only  g-ood  for  subscriptions,  accompanied  by  the  Cash,  received  during 
NoTember  and  December,  1886. 

We  will  mail  any  5  of  these  books  for  25  cents,  or  the  Avliole  forty-tliree  for  $1.50* 
Order  by  tbe  Numbers,  only. 


923  :&  925  West  Madison  Street, 


THOMAS  G,  NEWMAN  &  SON, 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


SHIPPING-CRATE  S 

CHEAP! 

CIRATES  for  14  peven-to-tbe-fnot  or  12  pound 
J  wectiona  :-  8  cents  each;  H i  or  more,  7(^ cents; 
50  or  more,  7  cents  each.  OlaRS  for  same,  IH  eta. 
each;  loo  or  over,  l^i  cents  each 

J.  A.  GKFKN, 
44Atf  DAYTON,  ILLS. 


Dadant'sFoiimlationFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


Muth^s  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smokers, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HOJ«E¥-JARS,  etc. 

For  CircuiiirB,  apply  to 

CHAS.  P.  MUTH  A  SOIV, 

Freeman  A  Central  Ave..       -       CINCINNATI,  O. 

P.S.— Send  Kic.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 

HUMPHREYS' 

HOMEOPATHIC    ff  ff 

^SPECIFIGNo.  fiO 

In  Tiae  30  years.    The  only  successful  remedy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weakness, 

and  Prostration,  from  *iver-work  or  other  causfta. 
$1  perviai,  or5  vial«  andlarpe  vial  powder,  for  $5. 

SoLDEY  Druggzsts,  orsenb poBtpaid  on  receiptof 
price.— llumiiLroa'JllctiicUie Co.,  lO'J  Fulton  St.»  >.  Y. 

45Allit 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,  MAIVtrAI.  OP  THE  APIAKT. 

I3,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14:th  Thousand  aiiat  Ont ! 

10th  Thousand  Sold  in  Just  Four  Months  I 

5,000  Sold  Since  May,  1983. 

More  than  so  pageB,  and  more  than  50  tine  illus- 
trations were  added  in  the  sth  edition.  'I'he  whole 
work  has  been  thorouKhly  revised,  and  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-keeping.  It  is  certainly 
the  fullest  and  most  scieotiflc  work  treating  of 
bees  in  the  World.  Price,  by  mail, SI, S™.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  cluba. 

A.  «I.  COOK.,  Author  and  Publisher, 

1  Aly  Aericultural  Col leee,  Mich. 

Honey  For  Sale. 

We  have  a  large  qiiantitv  of  tbe  best  white 
EXTRACTED  HONEY,  in  200-lb.  Kegs,  for 
sale,  which  we  will  deliver  on  board  the  cars 
at  8  cents  per  pound.    Orders  solicited. 

THOS.  a.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FLAT ■ BOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

^..i^ — =_^^  high  side-walls. 4  to  16  square  feet  tC 
ipvST^^^T  tbe  pounc*..  Circular  and  samples  frea 
(r^^S'*"**J  J.  V.'.N  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 

ju"-i-!iL^  I  ^"'®  Manufacturers, 

(3--^^==^  Sprout  Brook.  Mont,  Ca^  'H,  K» 
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BINGHAM      ■'"■co-o-^g    g 

Smokerp'^ijCi 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Uncapping  Knife. 


Patented, 


Patented  May  20. 1879. 

BINGHAM  SMOKERS  and  KNTVES 
have    Revolutionized    the    Smoker  and 
Knife  Trade,  and  have  made  bee-keeping  a 

Jileasure  and  a  success.  They  are  the  only 
astlng  and  satisfactory  Snokers  and 
Knives  now  used  by  experienced  bee-keepere 
in  Europe,  Australia,  Cuba,  and  America. 
They  are  covered  by  patents,  and  while  they 
are  always  the  best  tliat  can  be  made,  they 
sare  also  the  loivest  priced. 

Prices,  by  inall,  post-paid. 

Doctor  smoker  (wide  shield)..  3i4  inch.,  f  3  00 
Conquerorsmoker(wide8hield)3       **    ..    175 

Large  smoker  (wide  shield) 2%    **    ..150 

Extra  smoker  (wide  shield) 2       "    ..125 

Plainsmoker 2       "    ..    100 

.Little  Wonder  smoker 154    "    ..      65 

Bingham  Sc  Hetherington  Honey  Knife, 

2  inch 115 

TO  SELL  AGAIN,  apply  for  dozen  or  half- 
.dozen  rates.    Address, 

BINGHAM  &  HETHEKINGTON, 

15Atf  A.BRONIA,  MICH. 


Dadant's  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.   See  Advertieement  In  another  column 


DR.    FOOTE'S 

HAND -BOOR  OF  HEALTH, 

Hints  and  Ready  Recipes, 

18  the  title  of  a  very  valuable  book  that  Rives  a 
great  amount  of  Information,  of  the  Utmost  Im- 

Eortance  to  Everybody,  concerning  their  dally 
abits  of  Eating,   Drinking,   X>re»8liig,    Sleepluft 
Bathing,  Working,  etc. 

IT  TELLS  ABOUT 


GLASS  PAILS 

FOR  HONEY. 

TKESK  Palls  are  made 
of  the  best  quality  of 
clear  flint  glass,  with  a  bail 
!tnd  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
When  dUed  with  honey.the 
attractive  appearance  of 
these  pails  cannot  be  equal- 
ed by  any  other  style  of 
package.  They  can  be  used 
tor  household  purposes  by 
consumers,  after  the  honey 
is  removed,  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-fllled  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 

To  hold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen, S1.60 

*'        2  pounds        "  "  3.00 

3         '*  "  "  «.SO 

THOMAS  G.  IVEIITMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


What  to  Eat, 
How  to  Eat  It, 
Things  to  Do, 
Things  to  Avoid, 
Perils  of  Summer, 
How  to  Breathe, 
Overheating  Houses, 
Yentllation, 
Influence  of  Plants, 
Occupation  for  Invalids, 
Superfluous  Hair, 
Kestoring  the  Drowned, 
Preventing  Near-Sight' 
edness. 


Parasites  of  the  Skin, 
Bathing—  Best  way, 
Lung8&  Lung  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them. 
Clwthing— what  to  Wear, 
How  much  to  Wear 
Contagious  Diseasea, 
How  to  Avoid  them, 
Exercise, 
Care  of  Teeth, 
After-DlnnerNape, 
Headache,  cause  &  cure, 
Malarial  Afl'ectlons, 
Croup— to  Prevent. 


IT  TELLS  HOW  TO  CURE 
Black  Eyes.  Bolls,  Burns,  Chilblains,  Cold  Feet, 
Corns.CouKhs, Cholera, Diarrhoea,  Diphtheria,  Dys- 
entery, Dandruff,  Dyspepsia,  Ear  Ache,  Felons, 
Fetid  Feet,  Freckles,  lieadache.  Hiccough,  [lives. 
Hoarseness, ItchlnK,  inflamed  Breasts,  Ivy  Poison- 
ing, Moles,  Pimples,  Piles,  Kheumatism.  RinKworm, 
Snorinp,  Stammering.  Sore  Eyes,  Sore  Mouth,  Sore 
Nlpples.Sore  Throat.  Sun-stroke,  Stings  and  Insect 
Bites,  Sweating  Feet,  Toothache.  Ulcers,  Warts 
Whooping  Cough.  Worms  In  Children. 
Price  only  £5  Cents.    Sent  by  Mall,  post-paid. 

THOS.  G.  1VEW]TIAN  A:  SON, 

«23  &  925  West  Madison  St..    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MANUFACTORY 


rOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others 
with 

Hives,  Sections,  Sblpptng-Crates, 
Supers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds.  I  make  aspecialty  of  LANGSTROTH 
AND  MODEST  HIVES.  Correspondence  with 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address, 

GEORGE  TAYLOR, 

1 1  Atf  DUN  DEE,  Kane  Co.,  ILLS. 


The  NEWJeddon  Hive. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
inventor  by  which  we  shall  make  and  sell  the 
Heddon  Reversible  Hive,  both  at  wholesale 
and  retail ;  nailed  and  also  in  the  flat. 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPEB'S  ADVISEB. 

The  BRITISH  Bee  .Journal  is  published  every 
Week,  at  Ten  ShillinpH  and  lOd.  per  annum,  and 
contains  the  best  practical  Information  for  the 
time  being,  showing  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 

Bee  Journal,  one  year,  for  $2.75. 


The  enprravint:  giTes  a  good  idea  of  the  hjve. 
The  brood-chamber  is  in  two  sections;  also  the 
surplus  arrangement,  which  may  be  interchanged 
or  inverted  at  will.  The  cover,  bottom-board,  and 
top  and  bottom  of  each  sectional  case  has  one-half 
of  a  reRuIar  bee-spate,  so  that  the  surplus  casea 
with  the  sections,  niav  be  placed  between  the  two 
brood-chambors.or  the  latter  may  be  transposed 
or  inverted— in  fact,  all  parts  of  this  hive  are 
perfectly  interchangeable.  The  brood-frames  will 
ALL  be  bored  for  wires. 

A  SAMPLE  HIVE  includes  the  bottom-board 
and  stand  ;  a  slatted  honey-board,  and  cover  ;  two 
6-mch  brood-chambers,  each  coniainingH  frames  ; 
two  surplus  arrangements,  each  containing  28  one- 
pound  sections,  one  with  wide  frames  and  separa- 
tors, and  the  other  without  separators.  This  latter 
chamber  can  ba  interchanged  with  the  other 
stories,  but  cannot  be  reversed.  It  is  NA1LEI>  and 
PAINTED,  and  ready  for  immediate  use.  Price, 
$4.0(.t,  complete. 

It  Is  absolntely  essential  to  order  one 
nailed  hive  as  a  pattern  for  putting  those 
In  the  flat  together  correctly. 

HIVES  READY  TO  NAIL.— In  fllllngorders  for 
these  hives,  in  the  flat,  we  make  6  difl'e rent  com- 
binations, BO  that  our  customers  may  make  a 
selection  from  the  sample  nailed  hive,  without 
waiting  for  us  to  quote  prices,  and  the  different 
kinds  will  be  known  by  the  following  numbers  : 

Xo.  1  consists  of  the  stand,  bottom -board, 
cover,  two  6-inch  brood-chambers,  16  frames,  and 
the  slatted  honey-board.    Price,  )S1.55  each. 

No.  3  is  the  same  as  No.  l,  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containing  28  sections  without 
separators— interchangeable,  but  not  reversible.— 
Price,  !»3.00  each. 

No.  S  is  the  same  aa  No.  2,  with  ttvo  surplus  sto- 
ries as  therein  described.    Price,  9tf>S.50  each. 

No.  4  is  the  same  as  No.  l,  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containing  28  sections  in  wide 
frames  with  separators,  which  can  be  reversed, 
inverted,  and  interchaniied,  the  same  as  the  brood- 
cnambera.    Price,  S12.30  each. 

No.  5  18  the  same  as  No.  4,  with  two  surplaa 
arrangements  as  therein  described.  Price,  SS.OO. 

No.  C  contains  all  the  parts  as  described  In  the 
sample  nailed  hive.    Price,  WB.'JS  each. 

Those  desiring tbe  hives  wi/^owHhe  stand.honey- 
board  or  sections,  may  make  the  following  deduc- 
tions from  the  above  prices  :  Stand,  14  cents; 
honey-board,  8  cents  ;  and  the  28  or  ^G  sections,  aa 
the  case  may  be,  at  W  cent  each,  respectively, 

We  will  also  make  the  following  deductions  on 
quantities  ordered  all  at  one  time  :  For  m  or  more 
hives,  5  per  cent,  discount  ;  for  2o  or  more  hives 
7  1-2  per  cent. ;  for  50  or  more,  10  per  cent. 

'  THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison-St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


mmm  apiculturist 

WILib  be  sent  one  year  and  a  copy  of 
the  3rd  Edition  of  the  Bee-Keepers' 
Handv-Book,  on  receipt  of  $1.50.  The  book 
contains  300  pages  and  100  fine  illustrations. 

41Atf  WENHAM,  MASS. 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 

Vol.  nil,     N0T,1U886.    1,46. 


p\T^^^ 


Wliy  Is  a  bootblack  like  a  bee  1    It  im- 
proves each  shining  hour. 


A  Carload  of  honey  has  been  shipped  to 
Kansas  City  by  Bittenbender  &  Woodcock, 
o£  Knoxville,  Iowa. 


It  would  Pay  producers  to  allow  local 
stores  a  commission  of  20  per  cent  on  the 
sale  of  comb  honey,  if  they  would  retail  it 
at  20  cents  per  box.  or  per  pound.  Better 
this  than  to  allow  the  local  retail  prices  to 
run  down  to  less  than  the  net  amount  you 
would  receive  from  the  store. 


Wffi  liave  Received  a  photographic 
view  of  a  portion  of  the  public  apiary  es- 
tablished in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Todd,  Vice- 
President  for  Pennsylvania  of  the  North 
American  Bee-Keepers'  Society.  In  the 
centre  of  it  stands  Mr.  Todd  in  the  act  of 
viewing  a  frame  of  brood  and  bees  just 
taken  from  a  hive.  We  have  placed  it  upon 
the  walls  of  our  ollioe,  where  it  will  be  seen 
by  our  visitors. 


Oatnian  Si  Brotlier,  of  Dundee,  Ills., 
have  just  sold  .38,000  pounds  of  comb  honey 
in  one  lot,  to  a  dealer  for  $."j,000,  spot  cmli. 
They  always  have  a  good  crop,  always  win- 
ter their  bees  on  the  summer  stands  with 
success,  and  always  sell  their  honey  at  a 
good  price  for  cash.  They  are  successful 
apiarists  and  shrewd  business  men,  but  they 
are  very  modest  and  quiet;  and  keep  their 
own  counsels.  The  above  facts  were  gleaned 
from  a  "  neighbor." 


TVhat  Fools  tliese  Mortals  be  !— We 

have  just  learned  of  a  transaction  in  proof 
of  the  above  assertion.  In  a  town  which 
was  considered  to  be  a  good  market  for 
honey,  resides  an  apiarist  who  was  supply- 
ing the  town  with  a  good  article  at  a  fair 
price.  One  day  he  was  informed  that  some 
bee  keepers  from  a  distance  had  hauled  in  a 
large  lot  of  comb  honey  and  retailed  it  "  all 
over  town "  at  10  cents  per  pound.  This 
ruined  the  market  for  the  local  apiarist,  and 
compelled  him  to  ship  his  to  another  town 
in  order  to  get  a  fair  price  for  it.  Such 
things  are  to  be  deplored.  There  is  no  use 
of  such  ruinous  competition,  and  every 
man  ought  to  have  enough  honor  about  him 
not  to  do  such  a  mean  thing  I 

To  prevent  such  transactions,  would  it 
not  be  well  to  get  up  a  closer  bond  of  union, 
and  protect  each  other's  interests  ?  It  is 
high  time  now  to  organize  for  protection. 
A  central  body  should  be  incorporated,  and 
issue  charters  for  local  organizations.  These 
should  have  representation  in  the  National 
body,  and  be  under  its  control.  What  do 
you  think,  dear  reader,  of  such  a  plan  ?  To 
make  the  North  American  Bee-Keepers' 
Society  such  a  central  body  would  be  very 
easy,  and  then  to  control  the  markets  of  the 
country  by  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the 
crop,  and  scattering  it  evenly  over  the 
great  marts  of  trade,  after  satisfying  the 
local  demands. 

The  united  wisdom  of  apiarists  ought  to 
be  able  to  devise  the  ways  and  means  and 
make  a  success  of  such  an  institution.  We 
would  propose  that  this  important  matter 
be  discussed  at  the  next  Michigan  State 
Convention,  and  let  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
after  reviewing  the  whole  ground,  and  cor- 
responding with  the  principal  apiarists  of 
America,  let  the  committee  report  through 
the  bee-papers  in  time  to  have  it  acted  upon 
by  the  next  meeting  of  the  International 
Society. 

As  this  matter  is  one  that  interests  every 
bee-keeper  in  America,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  they  will  take  hold  of  the  mat- 
ter in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  it  to  a  success- 
ful issue. 

Let  no  one  think  that  this  is  a  scheme  to 
Newman-ize  anything  or  anybody  I  We 
neither  desire  nor  expect  to  have  any  per- 
sonal control  over  the  matter.  While  we 
will  do  all  we  can  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  apiarists  of  America,  in  any  way  theij 
may  deem  expedient, -we  would  ask  not  to  be 
placed  on  the  committee,  least  any  jealous 
or  envious  ones  may  thereby  be  discour- 
aged from  participating  in  this  important 
matter.  The  editor  of  the  Bee  Journal 
already  has  more  "  public  duties  "  than  he 
can  well  perform,  and  bears  more  of  the 
"honors  "  which  such  bring  than  he  cares 
to  carry. 


Gathering'  Honey.  —  The  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  Courier  of  Nov.  3,  1886,  contains  the 
following  : 

.lohn  Rey.  the  apiarist,  has  gathered  in  the 
season's  work  of  his  118  colonies  of  bees, 
consisting  of  4.000  pounds  of  extracted 
honey,  and  2,000  pounds  of  comb  honey. 
His  bees  are  mostly  Italians.  They  were 
yesterday  engaged  in  gathering  honey  from 
raspberry  blossoms,  which  is  something 
unusual  for  this  season  of  the  year. 


Xlie  inicliigan  State  Convention  will 
convene  at  Ypsilantl  on  Dec.  1,  1880.  We 
intended  to  call  special  attention  to  this 
meeting,  as  one  of  the  most  important  and 
influential  in  the  United  States  ;  but  the 
following  from  Prof.  Cook,  just  received  as 
wo  were  closing  up  the  forms  for  this  issue 
of  the  JouBNAL,  will  answer  the  same 
purpose  : 

AOKICnbTURAL  COLr,EQE,Mich.,Nov.ll,1886. 
DEAtt  Mil.  Editor  :  —  May  I  present 
through  your  admirable  Journal  a  special 
invitation  to  the  bee  keepers,  not  only  of 
Michigan,  but  of  adjoining  States,  to  be 
with  us  at  our  next  annual  meeting  to  be 
held  at  Ypsilantl,  on  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad,  aliout  thirty  miles  west  of  Detroit, 
on  Dec.  1  and  2,  188fi  ? 

Four  topics  of  immense  importance  will 
be  thoroughly  discussed.  "  How  to  market 
our  honey."  "  How  to  produce  comb  honey 
that  will  market  itself."  "Have  we  the 
best  bee?"  and  "What  of  bee-forage?" 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root  promises  to  be  with  us.  and 
we  hope  for  and  expect  Messrs.  D.  A.  Jones, 
J.  B.  Hall,  and  S.  T.  Pettit.  of  Ontario,  Dr. 
Mason,  of  Toledo,  the  Editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal,  and  a  host  of  others.  It 
will  be  a  rare  "  feast,"  just  such  as  Secretary 
Cutting  can  serve  up.  "Come  one;  come 
all."  A.  J.  Cook,  Pres. 

As  the  Editor  of  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
naIj  is  engaged  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  this 
city  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  1,  1886,  he  will 
be  unable  to  be  present  at  Ypsilantl,  and 
participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
vention. His  representative  will  be  present, 
however,  to  take  a  report  of  the  proceedings 
which  will  duly  appear  in  the  Bee  Journal. 
Let  there  be  a  good  attendance. 


Tlie  Display  of  Honey  at  tlie  Iowa 
State  Fair  was  very  large.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bit- 
tenbender, of  Knoxville,  had  a  magnificent 
exhibit  of  nearly  4,000  pounds  in  crates  and 
jars.  We  acknowledge  the  i*eceipt  of  a 
photograph  of  Mr.  B's  exhibit,  which  attests 
its  dimensions  as  well  as  the  tasty  manner 
in  which  it  is  arranged.  A  pyramid  of  ex- 
tracted honey  in  jars,  contained  14  tiers, 
with  two  or  three  dozen  glass  jars  exhibited 
in  each  tiei'.  The  crates  of  comb  honey 
numbei'cd  about  16  in  the  lower  tier,  and  8 
in  the  upper  one,  and  16  tiers  of  sections  in 
height.  There  was  also  a  display  of  imple- 
ments for  the  apiary,  which  was  quite  cred- 
itable to  Mr.  B.,  who  took  nearly  all  the  first 
premiums.  The  photograph  also  shows  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bittenbender  standing  in  front  of 
the  exhibit. 


A  Fatiier  can  Give  bis  Young  Son  no 

better  present  than  a  year's  reading  of  the 
Scientific  American.  Its  contents  will  lead 
the  young  mind  in  the  path  of  thought,  and 
it  he  treads  there  a  while,  he  will  forget 
frivolities  and  be  of  some  account,  and  if  he 
has  an  inventive  or  mechanical  turn  of 
mind,  this  paper  will  afford  him  more  enter- 
tainment, as  well  as  useful  information, 
than  he  can  obtain  elsewhere. 


Buz,  is  the  title  of  a  new  bee-novel.  It 
gives  the  supposed  "life  and  adventures  of 
a  honey-bee."  It  is  written  by  Maurice 
Noel,  and  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York.  We  found  it  so  very  interesting 
that  we  read  every  word  of  it  before  closing 
the  book.  Our  time  is  so  much  occupied 
that  wfe  could  not  do  this  except  on  a  special 
occasion  ;  this  opportunity  we  found  while 
returning  from  the  Indianapolis  Conven- 
tion. Puck  notices  the  book  in  this  funny 
way  : 

"  Buz  ;  or,  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  a 
Honey-Bee,"  by  Maurice  Noel  (Henry  Holt 
&  Co.).  is  a  meritorious  little  book.  It  de- 
scribes the  career  of  a  bee  in  a  sympathetic 
and  picturesque  manner,  which  will  be 
interesting  to  young  and  old  alike.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Noel  has  never  picked  a 
honey-bee  before  it  was  ripe.  He  does  not 
know  the  warmth  of  a  bee's  affectitm  for  a 
man  who  is  too  previous.  If  he  did.  he 
would  not  be  so  familiar  with  the  insects. 
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[It  is  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  in  this  Department  in  less  time 
than  one  montb.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them  ;  get  them  returned,  and  then  find 
space  for  them  in  the  JouHNAi.  If  you  are 
In  a  "hurry"  for  replies,  do  not  ask  for 
them  to  be  inserted  here.— Ed.1 


Alsike  Clover  and  Dark  Honey, 

Query,  No.  335 Is    Alsike    clover  the 

cause  of  my  honey  being  dark  colored  ?  Is 
it  not  an  injury  instead  of  a  benefit  to  sow 
it  ?  It  commenced  to  blossom  on  May  1,  the 
game  time  the  white  clover  commenced.  I 
always  had  beautiful  white  honey  every 
spring  before  ray  bees  gathered  honey  from 
Alsike  clover.  It  is  almost  as  dark  as  buck- 
wheat honey  this  year.— Cheviot,  N.  Y. 

I  think  the  bees  gathered  something 
else    besides     the    Alsike.  —  G.    L. 

TrNKER. 

No.  Is  there  nothing  else  to  gather 
honey  from  V  Did  you  not  have  some 
honey-dew  V— Dabant  &  Son. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Alsike  made 
the  trouble.  I  wish  my  bees  were 
surrounded  with  it.— C.  C.  Miller. 

No.  The  Alsike  honey  is  in  every 
way  the  equal  of  that  from  white 
clover.— A.  J.  Cook. 

I  think  not.  Alsike  produces  light 
colored  honey  here.  "Iloney-dew" 
or  something  else  may  have  colored 
your  honey.— G.  W.  Demareb. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Alsike  is  the 
cause  of  your  trouble.  Alsike  clover 
honey  has  a  pinkish  color,  but  not 
nearly  so  dark  as  buckwheat. — W.  Z. 
Hutchinson. 

Honey  from  Alsike  clover  proves  to 
be  darker  color  than  from  white 
clover,  but  nothing  near  as  dark  as 
buckwheat,  in  this  locality.  The 
flavor  of  honey  from  Alsike  is  excel- 
lent.—G.  M.  DOOHTTLE. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with 
Alsike  clover.  But  I  have  seen  honey 
claimed  to  be  from  Alsike  that  was 
the  same  in  color  as  white  clover.— 11. 
D.  Cutting. 

Alsike  clover  does  not  produce  dark 
honey  in  this  locality.  I  think  that 
your  dark  honey  came  from  some- 
thing besides  Alsike.  Have  you  not 
in  your  locality  some  tulip  trees, 
more  commonly  known  as  yellow  pop- 
lar or  white  wood  V  The  large  bell- 
shaped  flowers  on  these  trees  often 
give  a  copious  and  continued  yield  of 
deep  wine-colored  honey,  though  of 
very  good  flavor.— James  Heddon. 

The  honey  from  Alsike  clover  is 
not  dark  colored  in  my  vicinity  ;  on 
the  contrary  it  is  ^ery  light.  I  con- 
sider from  small  experience,  together 


with  the  testimony  of  many,  that 
Alsike  is  a  valuable  honey-plant  for 
the  reason  that  is  one  of  the  best  of 
foods  for  our  stock,  and  as  profitable 
as  any  to  both  raise  and  feed  ;  there- 
fore the  honey  gained  is  all  profit,  as 
it  is  extra  entirely.— J.  E.  Pond,  .Jr. 


Putting  Bees  into  tlie  Cellar. 

Query,  No.  336.— 1.  Is  it  best  to  put  bees 
into  the  cellar  before  snowjcomes,  or  after  ? 

2.  Will  it  do  to  leave  on  the  honey-board 
aud  raise  the  hive  from  the  bottom-board  ? 

3.  Would  one  inch  be  too  much  for  the  bot- 
tom tier  of  hives  ?— Stittville,  N.  Y. 

1.  Generally  before.  2.  Yes.— C.  C. 
Miller. 

1.  Before  the  snow  comes.  2.  Yes. 
3.  No.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

It  is  always  best  to  put  bees  into 
winter  quarters  before  freezing 
weather  sets  in.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

1.  I  put  mine  into  the  cellar  about 
Nov.  1.5,  before  hard  freezing  weather 
comes.  Snow  makes  little  difference. 
2.  Yes  ;  but  I  prefer  a  quilt  or  saw- 
dust cushions,  to  a  honey-board.     3. 

No.— G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

1.  I  put  them  in  at  the  beginning  of 
the  very  cold  weather.  2.  Leave  ven- 
tilation above  and  below ;  but  not  too 
much.  3.  One  inch  space  is  not  too 
much  for  any  tier  of  hives.— Dadant 
&  Son. 

I  would  put  bees  into  the  cellar 
before  it  became  severely  cold.  Snow 
may  come,  but  still  it  may  not  be  too 
cold  to  leave  them  out.  Cold  winds 
are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  few 
very  cold  nights  with  the  air  still.  2. 
Yes.    3.  No.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

1.  Yes,  before  snow  comes.  2.  Yes, 
you  can  do  so.  3.  I  would  prefer  to 
raise  the  hive  and  put  under  a  frame 
about  1-inch  deep,  that  would  leave 
you  a  space  of  1%  under  the  frames. 
Leave  a  good  entrance.— II.  D.  Cut- 
ting. 

1.  I  desire  to  have  them  in  the 
cellar  before  very  severe  weather — 
usually  about  Nov.  15,  here.  2.  Yes, 
that  will  do  nicely.  3.  In  a  good  cel- 
lar a  space  of  1  inch  below  would  be 
excellent.  I  should  like  it ;  but  the 
temperature  of  such  a'cellar  must  not 
go  below  41°,  Fahr.- A.  J.  Cook. 

I  believe  it  is  detrimental  to  leave 
colonies  out-doors  until  the  tempera- 
ture has  gone  low  enough  so  that  in 
order  to  keep  warm  they  have  been 
compelled  to  exercise.  It  is  also  dan- 
gerous to  house  them  immediately 
after  frequent  and  extended  flights  in 
search  of  nectar ;  for  when  bees  are 
exercising,  i.  e.,  laboring  to  the  ex- 
tent of  wasting  tissue,  they  will  be  at 
the  same  time  consuming  bee-bread, 
which  consumption  1  believe  to  be 
the  cause  of  bee-diarrhea,  if  confine- 
ment prevents  frequent  evacuation. 
When  our  bees  are  regularly  working 
in  the  summer,  if  you  carefully  re- 
move a  colony  to  a  cellar  maintaining 
a  temperature  from  45^  to  65°,  or  60°^ 
they  will  have  bee-diarrhea  in  a  few 
days.    I  would  rather  house  them  too 


late  than  too  early, however.  "  Honey- 
boards  "  and  '•  bottom-boards  "  and 
"  spaces  "  have  little  to  do  with  caus- 
ing or  preventing  bee-diarrhea.  — 
Jajies  Heddon. 


Keening  Bees  on  Sliares. 

Query,  No.  337.— Last  June  I  took  6 
colonies  of  bees  of  Mr.  B.  to  work  on  shares, 
for  one-half  of  the  increase  and  one-half  of 
the  honey,  each  to  furnish  our  own  hives. 
Our  hives  being  of  different  construction,  I 
found  it  necesgary  to  divide  the  bees  at  the 
time  of  swarming.  There  were  4  swarms  ; 
the  first  I  put  into  B's  hive,  and  the  next 
into  mine,  and  so  on  alternately.  Two  of 
B's  colonies  lost  their  queens,  one  of  them 
being  one  of  his  old  colonies:  then  a  new 
one  also,  one  of  mine,  lost  a  queen.  I  ad- 
vised B.  as  soon  as  I  had  discovered  that 
the  queens  were  gone,  and  requested  him  to 
send  me  queens.  He  made  no  reply,  so  in 
time  I  furnished  the  queens.  This  fall  those 
colonies  are  short  of  food  for  winter.  Who 
ought  to  furnish  food  ?— Ont. 

Mr.  B.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

The  expense  should  be  borne  equally 
by  each,  the  one  who  has  the  bees  on 
shares  to  do  the  feeding. —  VV.  Z. 
Hutchinson. 

On  the  proposition  stated,  I  should 
say  that  each  should  f  urni.«h  his  own 
winter  food.  I  judge  that  there  was 
no  surplus  to  divide,  but  that  is  '•  one 
of  the  fortunes  of  war."— J.  E.  Fond. 
Jr. 

Partnership  in  bees  is  a  poor  ship  to 
sail  in,  so  many  things  will  arise  to 
cause  dissatisfaction.  As  you  slate 
the  question,  you  have  no  business  to 
furnish  queens  or  food  for  winter. — 
H.  D.  Cutting. 

My  opinion  would  be  that  B.  should 
pay  for  the  two  queens  if  they  were 
purchased.  If  you  reared  them  then 
it  was  a  part  of  your  work.  In  either 
event  I  should  say  each  should  furnish 
one-halt  of  the  food  required  to  bring 
the  bees  through  the  winter.— G.  M. 

DOOLITTLE. 

I  think  that  the  bee-keeper  should 
have  reared  the  queens  and  introduced 
them  to  the  queenless  colonies,  or  at 
least  should  have  given  them  just 
hatching  brood  from  which  they 
could  rear  queens.  The  cost  of  food 
for  winter  should  be  shared  by  each. 
— G.  L.  Tinker. 

We  think  you  should  furnish  food 
to  those  colonies  unless  otherwise 
agreed.  Queen-rearing  is  a  part  of 
bee-keeping,  and  a  bee  man  should  be 
expected  to  keep  all  his  colonies  sup- 
plied with  queens.  Besides,  if  there 
is  any  surplus  honey  it  should  be 
used,  above  all  things,  to  supply  any 
deflciency.— Dadant  &  Son. 

Although  you  found  it  necessary  to 
divide  the  bees  at  swarming  time, 
owing  to  the  diilerence  in  the  hives, 
the  division  in  fact  should  take  place 
at  the  close  of  the  honey  season,  or  at 
such  time  as  both  of  you  were  parties 
to  the  division,  unless  the  original 
contract  fixed  the  matter.  If  the 
queens  were  lost  before  the  mutual 
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division,  you  should  have  learned  the 
expense  of  re-queening,  otherwise  the 
other  party  should  have  done  it.  If 
the  honey  and  bees  were  properly 
divided,  in  the  absence  of  any  con- 
tract, each  party  should  winter  his 
•own  bees.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

I  should  suppose  each  for  his  own 
bees,  though  I  am  not  authority  in 
such  matters.— A.  J.  Cook. 

As  near  as  I  can  understand  the 
spirit  of  the  contract,  I  would  say  that 
it  depends  upon  the  bargain  as  to  who 
-was  to  supply  queenless  colonies. 
Unless  differently  agreed  upon,  I 
should  hold  you  for  such  supply  ;  and 
for  the  shortage  in  winter  stores,  both 
equally,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  shortage  is  the  effect  of  the 
queenlessness  which  B.  had  agreed  to 
make  good,  and  failed  to  do  ;  then  I 
should  hold  B.  alone  responsible  for 
the  lack  of  stores,  and  to  supply  such 
as  are  needed. — James  Heddon. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 

We'supply  the  American  Bee  Journal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00. . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  CO..  1  75 

iBee-Keepers'Magazine  1  25, .  1  25 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  00..  1  70 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  CO..  1  75 

Rays  of  Light 1  50..  1  35 

The  7  aboye-named  papers  5  25 . .  4  50 

■and  Cook's  Manual 2  25. .  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman)... 2  00..  175 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal.  .1  75..  1  60 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth). .  .3  00. .  2  00 
Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.. 2  25..  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00..  3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 150..  130 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  150     1  40 


Convention  Notices. 


ly"  The  New  York  State,  the  Eastern  New  York 
and  the  New  Jersey  &  BListern  Bee-Keepers' A3- 
floclations  will  hold  their  frreat  united  convention 
at  Albany.  N.  Y..  on  .Tan,  IH,  in  and  20,  IR.'^B.  This 
convention  will  be  one  of  the  larizest.if  not  the 
larizest,  ever  held  anywhere  in  this  country,  and  it 
behooves  every  bee-keeper  tu  attend.  A  ^rand 
exhibit  of  apiarian  fixtures  is  promised.  An  un- 
usually brilliant  proiframme  will  be  prepared  and 
announced  later,        

^F"  The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  N,  W. 
Ills,  &  S,  W,  Wis,  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be 
beld  in  the  (Jrand  Army  Hall  in  Rockford.  His., 
.on  the  third  Tuesday  in  January.  1887.  There 
-will  be  a  two  days'  session.        J.  Stewart,  Sec. 


|y  The  next  annual  meetins  of  the  Michifran 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  In 
Tpsilanti.  Mich.,  on  Dec.  1  and  2,  1886. 

H.  D.  COTTINO,  Sec. 


^ff~  The    Illinois     Central     Bee-Keepere' 
Association   will   hold   its   next  raeetlner  at 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ills.,  on  Nov.  24  and  25.  1886. 
.1.  M.  H.iMB.iCQH,  Sec. 


|y  The  next  annual  meetina:  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in 
Lincoln,  Nebrafika,  on  Wednesday.  Jan.  \2.  1887. 
XiOCatlon  of  Hall  to  be  used  and  Hotel  accommo- 
dations will  be  slven  after  further  arrangements 
bave  been  made.  H.  N.  Patterson,  Sec. 


tW~  The  f'edar  Valley  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  hold  its  next  semi-annual  meeting  In  the  City 
Hall  at  Vinton,  Iowa,  on  Dec,  7  and  8,1886,  An 
excellent  programme  will  be  presnted.  including 
essHys  by  the  very  best  of  Iowa  apiarists.  Special 
rate^  have  been  secured  at  the  Hole's,  and  alt  are 
Invited  to  come  and  help  make  this  ra<>eting  brith 
pleasant  and  proHtahle,        H.  E.  lIlTBBAHn.  Sec. 


Explanatory.— The  figures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  tne  center  of  the  State  named; 
6  north  of  the  center;  9  south;  O*  east; 
K3  west;  and  thiS(^  northeast;  N3 northwest: 
o^  southeast;  and  9  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  mentioned. 
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Tte  Wintering  ProWem, 

W.  J.  CULLINAN. 


The  very  heading  of  this  article 
will  doubtless  prevent  many  from 
perusing  the  same,  especially  the  old- 
timers  who  think  that  they  do  not 
need  any  advice  on  wintering  bees, 
and  do  not  have  to  give  any.  But 
"  let  your  light  shine,"  should  be  the 
motio  of  all  the  members  of  the  bee- 
keeping fraternity.  If  by  a  few  words, 
either  written  or  spoken,  I  can  keep 
others  off  the  rock  upon  which  my 
ship  was  stranded,  I  am  certainly 
lacking  in  humanitarian  principles  if 
I  do  not  utter  those  "  few  words." 

Having  theorized  but  little  upon 
the  science  of  bee-culture,  and  never 
having  practiced  it  scientifically,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  argue  this  self- 
important  question  from  a  scientiflc 
stand-point ;  but  in  homely  phrase  1 
shall  tell  a  few  things  that  I  have 
learned,  and  paid  for  learning.  There 
may  be  beginners  in  the  Held  to  whom 
these  words  of  warning,  though 
plainly  spoken,  will  come  greeting. 
While  I  do  not  wish  to  "  tread  upon 
the  toes"  of  those  who  have  been 
theorizing  upon  this  problem,  and 
studying  its  relation  to  science,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  if  a  few 
grains  of  common-sense  were  mixed 
into  many  of  the  recipes,  instead  of 
the  flne-spun  theories  and  scientific 
analogies  so  frequently  given,  such 
recipes  would  be  of  far  more  service 
to  the  vast  army  of  beekeepers  who 
have  no  time  for  theorizing,  and  no 
desire  for  the  study  of  science.  It  is 
all  right  for  Profs.  Cook,  McLain  and 
others  who  have  the  time  and  incli- 
nation, to  practice  bee-keeping  upon 
scientific  principles— and  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  their  researches 
are  not  only  important,  but  of  untold 
value  to  the  cause.  What  the  ma- 
jority of  bee-keepers  want,  however, 
is  a  simple,  common-sense  method 
of  wintering  bees,  a  method  that  is 
practical,  concise,  and  that  any  one 
can  follow. 

While  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
cellar  is  the  safest  and  best  place  to 
winter  bees,  if  the  conditions  are 
right,  I  believe  that  in  the  absence  of 
those  conditions  the  summer  stand  is 
preferable,  provided  that  ample  Jpro- 
tection  of  a  proper  kind  is  given. 


As  I  have  never  had  any  experi- 
ence in  cellar-wintering  of  bees,  I 
shall  refer  the  reader  to  the  methods 
of  Ira  Barber,  (i.  M.  Doolittle,  and 
others,  frequently  detailed  in  the  bee- 
papers,  and  which  may  be  safely  fol- 
lowed. 

The  first  year  I  kept  bees  I  win- 
tered them  unprotected  and  unmo- 
lested upon  the  summer  stands,  leav- 
ing them  the  whole  of  an  8-frame 
Langstroth  hive  to  keep  warm  during 
the  whole  of  that  bitter  cold  winter  of 
1884-8.5,  and  the  consequence  was  they 
came  tlirough  very  weak  in  bees.  L'-ist 
winter  I  acted  upon  the  advicr;  of  a 
brother  bee-keeper,  and  removed  the 
outside  frames  of  my  10-frame  Sim- 
plicity hives,  placed  a  piece  of  burlap 
next  to  the  remaining  outside  combs, 
and  filled  in  between  that  and  the 
wall  of  the  hive  with  chaff  ;  over  the 
frames  I  placed  a  chaff  cushion,  the 
lid  fitting  down  tight  over  the  same. 
I  then  grouped  the  hives  together  in 
twos  and  threes,  and  over  and  around 
them  I  piled  hay  and  straw  to  a  depth 
of  about  two  feet  on  top,  leaving  the 
entrances  open.  No  water  could 
possible  get  in  from  the  outside,  and 
yet  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter 
water  collected  and  ran  down  on  the 
inside  of  the  hives,  completely  block- 
ing the  entrances  to  some  of  them. 
As  a  result  I  lost  7  colonies  out  of  1.5  ; 
and  some  of  the  surviving  colonies 
were  in  a  weak  condition. 

I  am  confident  that  none  died  from 
cold,  excepting  one  that  was  weak  in 
bees  when  put  into  winter  quarters, 
for  when  raking  the  snow  away  from 
the  entrances  in  the  coldest  weather, 
steam  would  issue  therefrom,  attest- 
ing the  presence  of  sufficient  warmth; 
and  that  they  did  not  die  from  starva- 
tion, ample  stores  in  the  hives  of  the 
dead  colonies  bore  testimony. 

Then,  what  killed  my  bees  ?  Upon 
examination  I  found  the  combs  were 
damp  and  moldy,  and  full  of  dead 
bees,  and  I  very  naturally  concluded 
that  they  died  of  too  much  packing. 

This  year  I  am  preparing  my  bees 
as  follows  :  Examining  first  to  see 
that  they  have  ample  stores,  I  crowd 
the  bees  tn  the  south  side  of  the  hive 
on  4  or  -5  Langstroth  frames,  accord- 
ing to  strength,  placing  a  division- 
board  on  the  north,  and  feed  where  I 
think  it  is  needed.  Before  the  advent 
of  cold  weather  I  shall  pack  between 
the  division-board  and  north  wall  of 
the  hive  with  dry  sawdust,  and  over 
the  frames  put  the  same  material  six 
inches  in  depth  ;  then  ventilating  the 
lid  with  a  li,f-inch  auger-hole  in  each 
end,  and  banking  around  the  hives 
with  earth  four  inches  above  the 
bottom-board.  I  shall  then  leave  my 
pets  to  enter  their  long  winter's  sleep, 
confidently  expecting  them  to  awaken 
betimes  in  the  spring  and  begin  the 
season  of  1887  with  renewed  zeal,  in 
which  case  I  shall  consider  myself 
well  rewarded  for  my  labor. 

A  word  as  to  feed  :  I  consider  pure, 
welln'ipened  honey,  either  fall  or 
summer-gathered,  preferable  to  any 
other  food  for  bees  ;  of  course  in  the 
absence  of  such,  sugar  syrup  makes  a 
good  substitute.      I    believe  the  two 
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great  essentials  to  safe  wintering  to 
be  these,  viz:    plenty  of   wliolesome 
food,   and    proper    protection   from 
dampness  and  cold. 
Mt.  Sterlin.s,K)  Ills. 


For  ilie  Ainerlcan  Bee  JoumaL 


Acorn  Honey— Report  for  18 


C.  TIIEILMANN. 


Never  before  this  summer  have  my 
bees  gathered  honey  from  acorns  or 
honey-dew  that  was  noticeable,  not- 
withstanding I  have  seen  them  work 
on  oak-trees  and  acorns  at  times 
through  the  summer  and  fall  for  a 
number  of  vears  ;  but  this  summer 
they  have  gathered  over  3,000  pounds 
of  surplus  from  acorns  alone,  besides 
storing  considerable  in  the  brood 
department.  The  honey  tastes  very 
noticeable  to  me  of  tannin,  but  some 
people  say  tliey  cannot  discover  any 
by-taste ;  the  color  is  bluish  white, 
with  a  muddy  appearance,  though  the 
honey  is  clear. 

On  a  visit  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneap- 
olis, Minn..  I  noticed  a  great  deal  of 
this  kind  of  lioney  which  ciime  from 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  tliis  State.  It 
is  easily  detected  by  the  bluish  white 
color  of  the  capping  on  tlje  combs. 
Prof.  Cook  kindly  tells  us  that  the 
acorns  are  pit-rced  by  an  insect,  and 
the  saliva  of  the  insect  foments  the 
starch  of  the  acorn  into  lioney,  which 
flows  from  the  acorns  freely  (as  1  have 
observed  closely),  runs  down  on  the 
branches  and  scatters  on  the  leaves 
all  over  the  trees,  and  in  one  instant 
I  have  seen  the  leaves  of  corn 
sprinkled  with  it,  which  grew  under 
an  oak-tree. 

1  am  not  yet  convinced  whether  the 
honey  is  caused  by  the  insect  above 
mentioned,  or  whether  it  is  caused  by 
the  weather  under  certain  inhuences 
which  bursts  the  acorn,  as  nearly  all 
of  them  which  1  liave  closely  ex- 
amined had  an  oblong  cut  or  burst 
horizontally  or  crosswise  of  the  acorn. 
When  I  first  saw  the  bees  working  on 
the  oak  leaves,  honey-dew  was  my 
first  impression,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  many  would  have  called  it  louse 
honey,  even  if  they  could  not  see  any 
lice ;  if  we  always  correctly  un- 
derstood the  origin  of  what  is  called 
honey-dew,  w^e  would  have  but  little 
louse  honey. 

The  milk-weeds  which  I  have  sent 
to  Prof.  Cook  for  examination,  and 
which  were  dripping  with  sweets 
when  I  cut  them  from  the  stalks,  1 
have  no  doubt  came  from  the  lice  on 
them,  as  they  have  extracted  some 
clear.sweet  substance  similar  to  gran- 
ulated sugar  syrup,  visible  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  with  the  microscope 
they  showed  drops  of  crystals  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  while  folded 
(underside  to  underside)  and  lying 
over  night  on  a  window-casing ;  but 
the  curii'Sity  was,  that  the  bees  did 
not  touch  the  sweets  on  these  milk- 
weeds, which  were  in  my  pasture, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  worked 
thickly  on  their  flowers.  The  leaves 
were  dripping  with  sweets  from  the 
lice  for  over  ten  days,  but  I  have  not 


discovered  a  single  bee  working  on 
them,  but  on  some  stalks  the  ants 
gathered  it  very  clean. 

All  of  my  163  colonies  which  I  put 
into  winter  quarters  last  fall,  came 
out  alive  and  in  excellent  condition. 
I  put  ttiem  out  on  April  10,  and  in 
less  than  two  hours  they  brought  in 
pollen  and  honey.  The  weather  being 
very  favorable  through  April,  they 
filled  their  hives  with  brood  very 
rapidly,  so  that  on  May  1  they  were 
one  month  in  advance,  compared  with 
other  years. 

I  sold  lo  colonies  and  commenced 
the  season  with  148,  and  increased 
them  by  natural  swarming  to  197 
colonies.  My  surplus  honey  was  a 
little  over  11,000  pounds,  all  of  which 
was  in  one-pound  sections,  except 
about  600  of  extracted,  the  latter 
being  mostly  from  unfinished  sec- 
tions. I  never  leave  over  any  honey 
in  unfinished  sections  to  be  finished 
the  next  season,  as  there  is  a  good 
deal  wasted  and  candied,  and  besides, 
it  makes  very  bad  looking  honey, 
some  of  it  being  sour  and  unfit  for 
sale.  If  we  care  anything  for  our 
good  names  as  first-class  honey  pro- 
ducers, we  should  always  extract  un- 
finished sections. 

The  flow  of  honey  was  slow,  but 
nearly  steady  from  the  time  that 
white  clover  commenced  to  bloom 
until  the  latter  part  of  August,  when 
it  ceased,  with  abundance  of  bloom, 
on  account  of  the  weather  being 
rainy  and  cold.  They  had  only  two 
good  days  in  September  to  gather 
much  honey.  The  past  week  the 
weather  was  nice  and  warm,  the 
temperature  being  7.5°  to  80°  in  the 
shade,  but  the  bees  could  not  get 
much,  as  a  heavy  frost  about  ten  days 
ago  had  killed  nearly  all  the  flowers. 
My  bees  all  have  natural  stores 
enough  for  winter,  and  are  all  pre- 
pared ;  some  of  them  had  not  enough 
and  others  had  more  stores  than  they 
needed.  I  have  equalized  them  ac- 
cording to  strength  and  other  condi- 
tions, by  taking  full  frames  of  lioney 
from  the  heavy  ones  and  giving  tliem 
to  those  that  were  too  liglit ;  not  be- 
lieving in  guess  work,  I  went  from 
hive  to  hive,  weighing  and  equalizing 
them.  I  calculated  that  each  colony 
had  from  25  to  35  pounds  of  honey, 
according  to  strength,  which  should 
be  known  by  the  apiarist,  and  calcu- 
lations made  accordingly. 

I  think  it  is  far  more  important  for 
the  practical  apiarist  to  have  his 
hives,  or  rather  his  frames,  all  of  one 
size,  so  that  every  frame  fits  every 
hive  he  has.  He  then  can  change 
frames  from  any  and  every  hive,  to 
all.  This  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant points  in  manipulating  an  apiary, 
and  there  is  where  some  leading  bee- 
keepers make  great  mistakes  (except 
for  experiments)  in  allowing  from  two 
to  a  dozen  or  more  different  frames 
and  hives  in  their  apiaries.  It  is  ab- 
solutely untrue  that  they  can  get 
more  than  double  or  even  one-quarter 
more  honey  with  one  hive,  than  with 
another,  other  things  being  equal.  It 
not   the    hive   that   produces  the 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Painted  Hlves-Hatcliin£  Bee-EsES. 


A.  J.  COOIv. 


In  reply  to  Mrs.  O.  F.  Jackson,  on 
page  698,  it  may  be  said  that  paint 
surely  does  stop  up  the  pores  of  wood, 
and  so  stop  the  passage  of  air.  Hence, 
if  it  is  wise  to  secure  this  freer  circu- 
lation, which,  of  course,  will  remove 
moisture,  then  no  paint  would  be  the 
order. 

But  under  proper  management 
painted  hives  do  well ;  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, all  hives  fail.  I  would 
always  paint  my  hives,  not  that  it 
will  always  pay  in  dollars  and  cents, 
but  for  neatness  sake. 

I  prefer  to  have  my  hives  closed  in 
the  winter  except  at  the  entrances, 
which  I  would  have  wide  open,  if  in 
the  cellar,  which  is  the  best  place  I 
think  in  this  latitude.  That  bees  will 
winter  well  in  some  cases  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  I  once  had  a  colony  win- 
ter exceedingly  well  with  a  sealed 
cover,  and  ice-closed  entrance.  Nor 
was  the  ice  melted  at  the  entrance ; 
it  was  still  frozen  in  the  spring.  This 
hive  was  painted.  This  might  not 
happen  again,  as  the  conditions  must 
be  just  right.  I  expected  to  lose  the 
colony.  In  most  cases  I  probably 
would  not  be  disappointed. 

In  the  interesting  article  by  Mr. 
Doolittle,  on  page  693,  he  asks  if  bees 
can  retard  the  hatching  of  eggs.  I  do 
not  think  they  can,  except  as  they 
suffer  them  to  chill.  By  putting  eggs 
of  insects  in  ice-boxes,  or  in  any  cold 
place,  the  hatching  can  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  Thus  I  have  known  egga 
to  be  kept  three  years  before  hatch- 
ing, when  normally  they  would  have 
hatched  in  less  than  one.  Again,  we 
can  hatch  bee-eggs  artificially  if  we 
secure  the  proper  heat ;  hence  we 
disprove  the  chyme  theory.  In  case 
the  queen  keeps  laying,  the  bees  must 
destroy  the  eggs,  or  suffer  them  to 
become  chilled,  or  else  there  will,  I 
think,  be  brood  very  soon. 

I  want  to  add  that  I  have  tried  the 
solar  wax-extractor  thoroughly,  and 
think  that  it  is  worth  all  its  inventor, 
Mr.  Poppleton,  has  said  in  its  praise. 
Agricultural  College,  9  Mich. 


honey.    This  should  be  considered  by 
all  bee-keepers. 
Thielmanton,o.  Minn.,  Oct.  16,1886. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  Jonmal. 


Colonies  Refnsing  to  Unite,  etc, 


M.  W.  MAHONY. 


About  a  month  ago  I  found  that 
one  of  my  colonies  had  dwindled  con- 
siderably in  numbers.  I  thought  the 
queen  was  lost,  but  on  examination  I 
found  a  small  portion  of  brood  in  all 
stages.  I  then  concluded  that  she 
must  be  a  bad  layer  (though  only  S 
years  old),  and  was  determined  to 
remove  her  and  unite  the  colony  with 
another,  but  I  could  not  find  her 
when  I  went  to  look.  I  did  unite 
them,  however,  by  transferring  combs 
and  bees  of  a  swarm  I  got  on  July  4, 
into  the  dwindling  lot,  putting  the 
the  transferred  bees  at  the  back  of 
the   hive  and   sprinkling  both  with 
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syrup,  into  wliich  a  few  drops  of  the 
essence  of  cloves  had  been  put ;  there 
was  very  little  fighting— not  50  bees 
killed. 

Now  comes  the  extraordinary  part 
of  the  business.  I  have  examined 
them  repeatedly  since  uniting  them, 
and  I  find  that  both  colonies  are  ap- 
parently as  distinct  now  as  when 
they  occupied  separate  hives  ;  the  old 
bees  crawl  about  in  the  same  listless 
manner  as  before  being  joined  by  the 
others,  while  the  latter  are  as  frisky 
and  as  "  full  of  sting  "  (there  is  about 
a  fourth  Ligurian  blood  in  them)  as 
bees  ought  to  be.  The  old  (dwindled) 
colony  is  one  that  I  got  in  May,  18.S5  ; 
they  were  then  put  into  a  combina- 
tion hive  on  full  sheets  of  foundation, 
and  did  very  well  last  year ;  this  year 
I  got  a  little  over  20  sections  from 
them. 

I  have  examined  the  combs  care- 
fully, and  I  can  find  nothing  wrong. 
I  have  also  kept  a  look-out  for  a  re- 
jected queen,  but  I  have  not  seen  one. 
Can  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Ameri- 
cAK  Bee  Journal  explain  this  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  bees  to 
unite  V 

I  anxiously  await  the  coming  of  the 
excellent  weekly  American  Bee 
Journal,  which  I  get  here  never 
later  than  13  days  after  the  date  of 
publication.  The  past  has  been  a 
bad  season  for  bee-keepers  in  this 
country.  I  got  more  than  twice  the 
quantity  of  honey  last  year  from  2 
colonies  of  bees. 

Killarney,  Ireland,  Oct.  6, 1886. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


"Simmlns'Non-Sf  arming  System.' 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 


So  many  of  the  foreign  works  that 
I  have  read  have  such  a  slow,  meas- 
ured, solemn,  away-behind-the-times 
style  about  them,  as  compared  with 
the  quick,  light,  elastic  "get-there" 
tread  of  our  American  authors,  that  I 
was  most  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
a  decidedly  American  air  about  tlie 
book  entitled"  Simmins'  Non-Swarm- 
ing System."  It  is  quite  evident  that 
the  author  is  a  close  reader  of  Ameri- 
can apicultural  literature ;  in  fact, 
some  of  the  methods  and  practices 
advocated  by  Mr.  Simmins  have  been 
discussed  quite  recently  in  these 
columns. 

Although  the  author  writes  briefly 
upon  quite  a  number  of  bee-keeping 
topics,  yet  the  grand  central  idea  is 
the  prevention  of  swarming.  The 
principle  consists  in  giving  the  bees 
more  room  than  they  require  in  the 
shape  of  unfinished  combs,  adjoining 
or  next  to  the  entrance.  The  author 
states  that  it  is  a  fact  that  no  colony 
in  normal  condition  attempts  to  swarm 
unless  it  has  all  its  brood-combs  com- 
pleted. He  says  that  the  probable 
reason  why  this  has  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  bee-keepers,  is  because  all 
have  become  so  wedded  to  the  use 
of  foundation,  that  such  a  thing  as 
frames  having  starters  only  as  a  guide 
to  the  bees,  could  not  possibly  enter 
their  beads  ;  and,  moreover,  the  next 


great  difficulty  in  producing  comb 
honey  would  be  getting  rid  of  the 
long-fixed  idea  that  bees  will  never 
work  in  supers  until  all  brood-combs 
are  finished  and  occupied. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  by  limit- 
ing the  number  of  brood-combs  just 
beiore  the  season  commences,  then 
inserting  below  or  in  front  of  such 
brood-combs  several  frames  with  i|- 
inch  starters  only,  having  more  room 
than  they  require  in  the  nursery,  the 
desire  for  swarming  does  not  exist, 
while  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
bees  can  be  at  once  crowded  into  the 
sections ;  the  latter  being  first  filled 
with  newly  built  combs.  By  carefully 
regulating  the  surplus  department, 
and  removing  combs  as  fast  as  fin- 
ished, the  frames  with  starters  never 
have  finished  combs. 

The  sections  being  filled  with  combs 
the  bees  fill  those  rather  than  go  on 
building  comb  to  any  great  extent 
below  the  brood-nest.  The  system 
offers  still  another  advantage.  The 
author  says  that  he  has  long  been  of 
the  opinion  that  foundation  is  being 
used  in  the  brood- chamber  at  a  serious 
loss.  He  says  that  brood-combs  can 
be  produced  by  sugar-feeding  pre- 
vious to  the  honey-flow  more  cheaply 
than  foundation  can  be  purchased ; 
and,  moreover,  when  hiving  swarms 
(natural  or  artificial),  if  frames  with 
guides  only  be  used  instead  of  full 
sheets  of  foundation,  the  whole 
energy  of  the  bees  is  thrown  upon  the 
supers.  It  will  be  seen,  he  continues, 
how  by  first  placing  a  limit  on  the 
size  of  the  broodnest,  then  averaging 
empty  frames  between  it  and  the  en- 
trance, the  bees  have  every  oppor- 
tunity to  profitably  apply  their  sur- 
plus secretion  of  wax  ;  thus,  instead 
of  being  simply  a  consumer  of  this 
article,  the  apiarist  of  the  future 
will  produce  wax  at  a  profit.  This 
natural  secretion  of  the  bees  is  prob- 
ably always  present  during  a  flow  of 
honey,  so  says  Mr.  Simmins,  and 
instead  of  the  wax  scales  being  cast 
away  for  want  of  a  suitable  place  to 
use  them,  this  system  finds  room  and 
employment  for  all  surplus  that  may 
be  present. 

The  comb  that  is  ciit  out  below  the 
brood-nest  is  fitted  into  the  sections. 
If  it  contains  eggs  or  small  larvae  be- 
fore it  is  removed,  it  is  kept  away 
from  the  bees  until  the  eggs  or  larvse 
have  lost  their  vitality.  Perhaps 
some  will  remember  that  Mr.  Board- 
man  remarked  last  December  at  De- 
troit, that  he  hived  his  bees  upon 
empty  frames,  then  cutout  the  combs 
and  fitted  them  into  the  sections.  It 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time  as  being 
quite  a  task,  and  it  still  appears  the 
same,  as  does  this  cutting  out  of 
combs  below  the  brood-nest  to  pre- 
vent swarming  ;  but  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  it^t  is  a  new  idea  to  me, 
and  I  presume  I  shall  give  it  a  trial 
another  season  simply  to  see  how  it 
works.  Whether  inverting  the  brood- 
nest weekly  would  prevent  swarming, 
I  do  not  know  ;  my  experience  in  that 
line  has  been  too  limited.  In  my  own 
apiary  I  do  not  care  to  prevent 
swarming,  but  I  can  easily  see  that  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  one 
who  wishes  to  establish  out  apiaries. 


To  secure  combs  for  filling  the 
sections. Mr. Simmins  puts  on  an  upper 
story  with  frames  of  foundation  be- 
fore the  honey  harvest,  then  places 
dummies,  filled  with  dry  Porto  Rico 
sugar,  upon  each  side  of  the  brood- 
nest and  each  side  of  the  frames  of 
foundation.  With  a  good  colony  on 
the  third  day  the  foundation  will  be 
drawn  out,  when  it  is  removed  and  a 
fresh  batch  inserted. 

The  author  says  that  there  has 
been  a  tendency  of  late  to  start  bees 
upon  a  feiv  sections  early  in  the  sea- 
son. This  is  very  well  with  weak 
colonies,  but  with  such  colonies  as 
will  give  a  fair  profit,  a  larger  super 
room  should  be  given  at  the  start; 
more  particularly  is  this  the  case 
with  the  plan  of  obtaining  combs  for 
the  sections  before  the  honey  harvest 
comes  on.  He  says  :  "Give  a  good 
colony  -10  pounds  capacity,  and  they 
will  fill  it ;  give  it  60  pounds  and  they 
will  do  the  same,  and  so  on  almost 
without  limit.  Under  this  condition 
the  brood-nest  is  left  comparatively 
free  from  stores,  and  the  population 
is  kept  at  about  one  thing  until  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  season ;  but 
cramp  them  to  begin  with,  and  they 
are  cramped  in  every  way  until  the 
end  of  the  summer." 

Mr.  Simmins  says,  also,  that  from 
the  moment  that  surplus  receptacles 
are  put  on,  the  production  of  brood 
should  be  on  the  decline.  He  farther 
says  that  it  will  be  observed  that  he 
has  laid  great  stress  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  so  managing  the  surplus  ar- 
rangements that  the  brood-nest  is  not 
crowded  with  honey,  and  on  no  occa- 
sion should  it  become  necessary  to 
extract  from  the  brood- combs  when 
producing  comb  honey,  as  is  recom- 
mended by  some  writers,  who  thereby 
acknowledge  their  system  to  be  at 
fault.  When  the  season  is  over  the 
bees  will  need  feeding,  and  he  ad- 
vises giving  them  20  pounds  of  sugar 
syrup  in  one  or  two  doses.  He  then 
points  out  the  profits  of  wintering  the 
bees  on  sugar,  and  that  by  so  doing 
good  colonies  are  secured  for  the  next 
season's  work. 

Without  a  doubt,  says  Mr.  Simmins, 
there  are  no  bees  which  cap  their 
honey  and  give  it  such  a  light  appear- 
ance as  do  the  native  blacks  ;  he  also 
adds  that  Ligurian  queens  mated  to 
black  drones  are  very  prolific  and 
give  energetic  workers,  producing 
honey  in  much  larger  quantities  than 
the  bees  of  either  pure  race.  Their 
combs  do  not  present  quite  so  light 
an  appearance  as  that  of  the  blacks. 
For  the  production  of  extracted  honey 
Mr.  S.  thinks  that  the  Cyprians  stand 
at  the  head  of  all. 

The  direct  introduction  of  queens  is 
treated  at  some  length,  but  as  this 
has  already  been  given  in  these  col- 
umns I  will  not  notice  it,  except  to 
say  that  I  had  proved  it  to  be  a  suc- 
cess long  before  I  had  heard  that  any 
one  else  had  practiced  it. 

The  author  is  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  practice  of  feeding  dry  sugar  to 
bees  instead  of  making  it'into  syrup. 
The  sugar  best  adapted  for  dry  feed- 
ing is  that  known  as  Porto  Rico.  It 
is  unrefined,  but  very  pure,  and  is 
soft  and  moist,  therefore  well  suited 
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to  the  purpose.  It  is  placed  in  feeders 
of  a  dummy  pattern,  and  liiing  at  tlie 
side  of  the  brood-nest ;  it  may  also  be 
placed  in  a  feeder  having  a  wire-cloth 
bottom,  which  is  placed  over  the  bees. 

Mr.  S.  has  also  an  uncapping  ma- 
chine, the  first  principle  of  wlaich  con- 
sists in  its  having  two  oscillating 
knives,  which,  driven  by  foot  power, 
have  a  reverse  motion  while  the  comb 
is  passed  down  between  them  and  the 
cappings  are  quickly  removed  from 
both  sides  at  once.  In  order  to  make 
this  a  success  the  combs  must  be 
built  between  separators,  or,  as  Mr. 
S.  calls  them, "  dividers."  When  pro- 
ducing extracted  honey,  Mr.  S.  uses 
these  "dividers"  in  the  supers  or 
upper  stories.  It  seems  to  me  as 
though  all  this  is  "  too  much  ma- 
chinery." 

The  author  is  opposed  to  reversible 
frames  and  hives,  but  it  would  seem 
from  his  remarks  upon  the  subject 
that  his  acquaintance  with  them  has 
been  confined  to  clumsy  or  ill-con- 
trived styles.  For  instance,  he  speaks 
of  working  with  a  standard  frame 
with  no  bottom  "  rail,"  thus  he  has  a 
comb  one  inch  deeper  than  those  who 
use  a  thick  "rail"  for  reversing.  (!) 
He  says  he  made  a  number  of  hives  in 
1876,  which  could  be  reversed  entire, 
and  he  has  proved  to  his  satisfaction 
that  the  plan  is  based  upon  no  sound 
principle  ;  that  it  causes  more  labor, 
and  no  better  results  can  be  obtained. 
My  own  experience  is  that  those  re- 
sults which  Mr.  S.  so  justly  praises, 
viz  :  empty  brood-nests  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  and  thus  an  opportunity 
of  feeding  sugar  for  winter  can  be 
secured  with  less  labor  by  invertible 
hives  than  by  any  other  method  ;  and 
I  think  if  Mr.  S. "could  give  the  best 
style  of  invertit)le  hive  a  fair  trial  he 
would  be  of  the  same  opinion.  One 
thing  is  certain,  all  things  must 
eventually  stand  upon  their  merits. 

Now  let  no  one  who  reads  this  re- 
view write  to  me  or  to  the  American 
Bee  Journal  and  ask  questions  or 
criticise,  until  they  have  first  read  the 
book,  as  they  may  therein  find  an 
answer.  Many  other  topics  are 
treated  in  the  book,  but  lack  of  space 
forbids  even  mention  of  them.  Books 
that  tell  us  exactly  hmo  to  do  things 
are  valuable,  but  if  there  is  any  bools 
that  I  tlioroughly  enjoy  it  is  one  that 
sets  me  thinking ;  that  furnishes  me 
seed  thoughts.  Such  is  "Simmins' 
Non-Swarming  System." 

Rogersville,^  Mich. 


For  tbe  Amencan  Bee  Journal. 


Tie  Poetry  of  Bee-Keeping, 


EUGENE  SECOR. 


Neighbor  Smith  is  something  of  a 
wag.  Neighlior  Smith  is  also  inter- 
ested in  bee-keeping.  He  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  borrowing  my  bee- 
papers  to  read.  One  of  neighbor 
Smilli's  favorite  maxims  is,  "  Never 
buy  anything  you  can  borrow." 
Another  is,  "  Whafs  the  use  of  hav- 
ing friends  if  you  don't  use  them." 

Neighbor  Smith  brought  home  the 
borrowed  papers  the  other  evening. 


That  was  in  violation  of  another  of 
his  favorite  sayings,viz :  "  It's  trouble 
enough  to  borrow  a  thing  without 
having  to  return  it."  "  But,"  he 
added  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
which  made  me  think  of  Santa  Glaus, 
"  I  like  those  apples  of  yours  pretty 
well,  and  as  the  evenings  are  getting 
long,  and  the  time  before  election 
short,  I  just  thought  I  would  make  an 
excuse  to  come  over  to  talk  politics, 
religion  or  bees." 

"What  part  of  the  bee-papers  do  I 
like  best'?  Well,  I'll  just  give  you 
my  humble  opinion  that  Doolittle 
wasn't  well  named  ;  for  he  does  7nore 
than  any  other  writer  to  convince 
me  that  he  knows  what  he's  talking 
about.  There's  no  fustian  about  him. 
He  don't  expect  to  start  a  National 
bank  from  the  proceeds  of  10  colonies 
of  bees  in  one  season  without  work. 

"  Another  thing  I've  noticed  lately 
in  the  bee-papers  which  makes  an  old 
veteran  like  me  laugh  all  over — that's 
the  poetry  of  bee-lieeping.  I  wish 
some  of  those  distinguished  literary 
lights,  who  have  been  writing  poetry 
about  the  bees,  and  about  the  poetry 
of  bee-keeping,  would  just  come  and 
help  me  take  off  my  honey  after  the 
first  hard  frost,  and  get  the  bees  ready 
for  winter.  If  they  didn't  sing  a  dif- 
ferent song  then,  I'd  have  some  faith 
in  this  poetry  business.  I  would  like 
to  see  some  who  are  overflowing  with 
poetic  bubbles,  go  through  a  few 
hybrid  colonies  the  second  day  after 
a  hard  frost.  If  they  didn't  hibernate 
in  the  bosom  of  their  families  after  a 
few  charges,  then  I'd  believe  that 
bee-keeping  was  good  for  the  sick— 
for  the  women  as  well— for  the  dude 
of  the  town  or  the  country  belle. 

"  I  never  have  seen  two  lines  of 
poetry  in  the  bee-business  in  25  years 
of  hard  work ;  and  the  nearest  to 
poetry  of  anything  that  I  ever  read 
of,  was  when  Samson  extracted  honey 
out  of  the  carcass  of  a  dead  lion  on 
his  way  to  see  his  girl.  There's  a 
little  of  the  "  sweet  hum  "  in  that,  no 
mistake.  But  we  who  have  to  rustle 
for  a  living  find  but  little  poetry  in 
the  back-aches  and  the  arm-aches  and 
the  sting-aches  of  the  honey-business. 
And,  then,  after  we've  tolled  like  a 
galley-slave  to  get  a  crop,  to  have 
some  grocery-man,  whose  only  capital 
is  cheek,  to  tell  us  that  we  made  it ! 
Or,  if  it  is  comb  honey,  to  have  some 
honest  granger  who  happens  to  have 
the  enormous  crop  of  200  pounds, 
demoralize  the  market  by  dickering  it 
off  for  8  or  10  cents  per  pound. 

"  You  who  have  only  ten  or  a  dozen 
colonies,  and  g:et  just  honey  enough 
to  treat  your  friends  when  they  come 
to  see  you,  can  see  all  the  winsome 
delights  and  poetical  fancies  that  an 
idle  dreamer  can  imagine.  You  prob- 
ably let  the  patient  wife  or  the  duti- 
ful son  do  all  the  hard  work  in  the 
bee-yard.  You  put  me  in  mind  of  a 
hen  with  one  chicken.  She  makes 
just  as  much  noise,  and  puts  on  just 
as  many  airs  as  though  she  were  a 
patent,  double-decked  incubator.  If 
we  could  understand  her  clack  she 
would  probably  be  singing  about  the 
cliarming  pastimes  of  the  chicken 
business  ;  while  the  staid  old  biddy 
that  comes  off    with  thirteen  chicks 


every  clatter,  is  too  busy  scratching 
worms  to  see  the  rythmical  lines  float- 
ing in  the  dreamy  atmosphere  down 
in  the  brush  lot. 

"  We  who  produce  all  the  honey 
don't  have  the  time  nor  the  self- 
assurance  to  tell  more  than  we  know 
through  the  bee-papers.  We  don't 
care  enough  about  seeing  our  names 
in  print  to  give  ten  pounds  of  honey 
to  every  local  editor  for  a  puff,  either. 
Now  you  may  say  to  any  of  these 
'  sweet  hum  '  men  who  are  anxious  to 
embark  in  light  and  profitable  busi- 
ness, adapted  to  gentlemen  in  poor 
health  or  sickly  women,  that  I'll  sell 
100  colonies,  poetry  and  all,  cheap. 
But  the  poetry  would  be  something 
like  this  : 

•Tis  the  bees'  delight  to  buzz  and  bite— 

They're  always  spoiltnK  for  a  agbt, 

And  always  sure  to  win  it. 

They'll  linocli  the  music  out  of  a  poet. 

They'll  make  a  rheumaticky  subject  go  it, 

Though  he  couldn't  stir  a  peg  he'd  shin  it  — 

if  two  or  three  good  healthy  hybrids 
of  warlike  instincts  struck  a  bee-line 
for  some  prominent  bare  spot  about 
his  physiognomy." 

Neighbor  Smith  said  many  more 
things  during  the  evening,  which  I 
have  not  now  time  to  relate. 

Forest  City,  5  Iowa. 


Canaflian  Apiarists  in  London. 

The  Canadians  who  have  taken 
their  honey  to  London  to  exhibit  at 
the  "  Colonial,"  were  tendered  a  ban- 
quet by  the  British  apiarists,  which 
was  a  very  brilliant  affair.  The  British 
Bee  Journal  speaking  of  it,  remarks 
as  follows : 

The  bee-keepers  of  Great  Britain 
have  good  reason  to  look  back  on  the 
gathering  that  took  place  on  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  6,  at  the  Exhibition  at 
South  Kensington,  with  no  slight 
degree  of  hopefulness  and  compla- 
cency. The  primary  object  of  the 
meeting,  namely,  to  extend  the  hand 
of  friendship  and  fellowship  to  those 
who  in  a  distant  country  are  occupied 
in  the  same  pursuit  as  themselves, 
was  one  that  would  commend  itself 
to  all  imbued  with  fraternal  feelings. 
But  while  this  was  the  principal 
cause  that  induced  so  many  to  gatlier 
together,  other  thoughts  must  have 
flashed  across  their  minds  when  they 
contemplated  the  great  number  that 
were  present  at  the  luncheon  at  mid- 
day, and  at  the  conversation  in  the 
evening. 

It  seems  but  a  short  time  ago  that 
bee-keeping  was  an  industry  strug- 
gling for  a  bare  existence,  scarcely 
known  or  recognized,  disregarded  by 
most  people,  practiced  by  few ;  but 
prescient  minds  conceived  tlie  idea 
that  this  industry,  so  weak  and  so 
obscure,  might  be  fostered  and  be- 
come a  boon  to  many  cottagers  and 
laborers  ;  and  fraught  with  this  view 
they  brushed  aside  the  indifference 
of  those  around,  and,  by  dint  of  per- 
severance, energy,  and  tact— never 
losing  hope,  marching  on,  they  at 
length  attained  their  sought-for  end. 
Some  that  sowed  have  not  reaped — 
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some  have  fallen  by  the  way;  but 
still  many  in  our  midst  that  in  the 
past  took  an  active  part  in  tliis  move- 
ment can  look  backward  with  joy  and 
tliankfuhiess  on  the  results  of  their 
labors,  and  with  hopefulness  can  con- 
template the  future  that  still  lies  be- 
fore them.  The  sight  of  so  many 
bee-keepers  thus  brought  together- 
representatives  of  tne  respective 
places  in  which  the  lot  of  each  is  cast 
—will  cause  them  "to  renew  their 
strength,"  and  with  firmer  steps  and 
with  more  determined  resolve  proceed 
on  their  onward  way,  and  strive  to 
overtake  their  still  un  finished  work. 

The  day  of  the  Conference  at  South 
Kensington  will  be  one  that  will  ever 
be  remembered  by  those  present  on 
the  occasion.  The  arrangements  were 
most  satisfactory.  The  feelings  that 
predominated  in  the  breasts  of  British 
bee-keepers  towards  their  Canadian 
brethren  were  hearty  and  sincere,  and 
those  feelings  found  a  ready  response 
in  the  hearts  of  those  whom  on  this 
day  they  delighted  to  honor.  Though 
embarked  in  the  same  pursuit,  there 
will  be,  we  are  assured,  no  undue 
rivalry,  but  both,  Canadians  and 
British,  will  combine  with  all  their 
strength  to  extend  and  increase  the 
industry  wliich  they  have  so  much  at 
heart ;  and  we  may  argue,  from  the 
spirit  that  pervaded  the  meeting,  that 
these  endeavors  will  not  be  without 
their  full  realization. 

At  the  banquet  there  were  about 
100  ladies  and  gentlemen,  including 
the  principal  apiarists  of  Great 
Britain.  We  quote  again  from  the 
British  Bee  Journal,  as  follows  : 

The  chairman,  in  proposing  the 
the  toast  of  the  Queen,  said  he  was 
sure  that  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  Her 
Majesty  was  equally  as  strong  in  the 
hearts  of  their  Colonial  friends  as  in 
those  of  Englishmen  generally.  Every 
bee-keeper  knew  that  if  he  wished  to 
have  strong  colonies  he  must  have  a 
good  queen.  Fortunately,  in  England 
they  had  a  good  Queen,  and  it  was 
during  her  reign  that  Britain's  colo- 
nial possessions  had  grown  to  gigantic 
power  and  strength.    (Loud  cheers.) 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry  Bligh 
proposed  the  health  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family.  He 
said  that  the  thanks  of  all  bee-keepers 
were  specially  due  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  was  President  of  the 
Executive  of  the  Colonial  Exhibition, 
for  his  kindness  in  giving  the  neces- 
sary permission  for  the  holding  of 
their  recent  Honey  Show,  which  was 
a  grand  success,  and  of  which  the 
meeting  held  that  day  was  the  out- 
come. Not  many  weeks  before  their 
Royal  Highnesses,  the  Prince  and 
Princess,  had  attended  the  bee-exhi- 
bition held  at  Norwich,  where  they 
evinced  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
wonders  of  the  bee-tent.  Later  on  in 
the  year,  and  in  another  part  of  the 
country.  Princess  Beatrice  had  kindly 
assisted  their  cause  by  opening  the 
Bee-Show  held  at  Southampton,  where 
she  gave  the  prizes  to  successful  ex- 
hibitors. He  thought  the  work  in 
which  they  were  engaged  was  a  na- 


tional one— he  might  almost  say  an 
imperial  one,  for  they  took  the  great- 
est pleasure  in  laboring  hand  in  hand 
with  their  brethren  in  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire. 

The  Rev.  (J.  Gaynor,  in  proposing 
"  Prosperity  to  the  Colonies,"  said  he 
tlioughttlie  Colonies  were  certain  to 
be  prosperous,  because  they  contained 
a  population  possessed  of  all  those 
characteristics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  which  had  shown  such  wonder- 
ful ability  for  colonizing,  far  greater 
than  any  other  nation  of  the  globe. 
When  Englishmen  looked  on  and  saw 
the  wondrous  productions  of  their 
Colonies  (Greater  Britain,  as  they  had 
been  termed)  they  might  well  doubt 
whether  the  mother  country  would 
compete  with  her  Colonies  of  that 
day.  What  the  future  would  develop 
no  one  could  tell,  but  when  they  saw 
that  the  Colonies  could  bring  to  an 
Exhibition  like  the  present  one  forty 
tons  of  the  most  superb  comb  and 
extracted  honey,  it  behooved  the 
mother  country  to  look  around  and 
exert  all  her  energies  to  keep  pace 
with  her  children.  The  difficulty  of 
doing  so  was  apparent  in  many  ways, 
and  not  least  when  they  looked  at  the 
productions  of  wheat  grain  in  the 
Colonies  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land— far  finer  than  anything  that 
could  be  produced  in  Britain.  Thirty- 
five  years  ago  in  Kangaroo  Island, 
which  was  at  the  present  time  devoted 
to  the  breeding  of  Italian  bees  in  their 
pure  state,  the  Legislature  of  South 
Australia  prohibited  the  introduction 
of  any  other  race  of  bees  in  that 
island.  They  could  boast  of  nothing 
like  that  in  the  old  country.  They 
imported  Italian  bees,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  keep  the  race  pure.  He 
thought  it  was  very  likely  that  the 
Exhibition  would  become  a  perma- 
nency, in  which  event  they  would,  he 
was  delighted  to  say,  have  many 
opportunities  of  fraternizing  with 
their  brother  bee-keepers  from  the 
otlier  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  he 
hoped  would  tend  to  increase  the 
bonds  of  amity  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  children. 

Dr.  May  (commissioner  for  educa- 
tion, Canada)  said  he  could  not  find 
adequate  words  wherewith  to  express 
his  acknowledgements  of  the  kind 
manner  in  which  the  toast  had  been 
proposed  and  accepted  of  "  Prosperity 
to  our  Colonies."  The  first  thing 
upon  which  he  must  congratulate  the 
British  Bee-Keepers'  Association  was 
that  they  had  a  taste  for  the  beauti- 
ful, which  was  evident  by  the  pres- 
ence of  so  many  ladies  at  their  gath- 
ering—a proof  tliat  bee-keepers  were 
loyal  to  other  queens  besides  the 
queen-bee.  (Laughter.)  On  behalf 
of  the  Colonies  he  was  glad  to  say 
they  were  a  prospering  colony  who 
were  proud  of  their  Qonnection  with 
tlie  parent  colony,  and  far  from  en- 
tering into  rivalry  they  wished  to 
work  hand  in  hand  with  the  mother 
country.  He  hoped  they  would  not 
think  him  egotistic  if  he  spoke  of  his 
own  colony  in  particular.  Very  little 
had  been  known  hitherto  about  Can- 
ada in  the  old  coiuitry.  Canada  had 
been  described,  only  recently,  as  being 
fifty  miles  wide,  and  separated  by  a 


belt  of  trees  from  the  North  Pole. 
(Laugliter.)  Tliat  was  an  extraordi- 
nary statement.  Tlie  fact  was,  that 
they  had  an  area  of  about  3,.500,000 
square  miles,  wliich  made  their  ter- 
ritory something  like  the  size  of 
Europe.  They  had  a  climate  which 
was  often  spoken  of  as  six  months  of 
winter  and  six  months  of  summer.  In 
that  section  of  Ontario  from  which 
their  friends,  the  honey-producers 
came,  the  winter  commenced  in  the 
latter  part  of  December  and  termi- 
nated in  March.  If  they  could  draw 
a  line  straight  across  the  Atlantic 
from  South  Ontario,  it  would  be  found 
to  strike  somewhere  about  the  lati- 
tude of  Rome.  They  would,  there- 
fore, understand  that  Canada  was  a 
tract  of  land  which  was  very  prolific 
and  literally  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  They  were  a  most  hospitable 
people  there,  and  he  was  sure  that  if 
any  of  their  ifriends  in  England  would 
pay  a  visit  to  Canada,  they  would  find 
that  to  be  a  fact.  With  regard  to 
the  honey  of  his  country,  their  En- 
glish friends  would  be  enabled  to 
judge  for  themselves.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  Canadians  were  a  people 
full  of  indomitable  perseverance  and 
energy.  They  were  not  content  to 
sit  down  and  be  satisfied  with  present 
successes.  Mr.  Jones,  as  they  aU 
knew,  had  done  very  much  for  bee- 
keeping. He  was  called  the  king-bee 
in  his  own  country.  In  spite  of  his 
unique  position  in  the  bee-world,  he 
was  not  satisfied,  because  he  could 
not  find  a  bee  with  a  proboscis  sufli- 
ciently  long  to  enable  it  to  gather 
honey  from  all  sources.  He  had  been 
all  over  the  world  in  search  of  such  a 
bee,  which  he  was  determined  to  find 
or  breed  if  possible.  If  they  could 
not  discover  a  bee  with  the  desired 
proboscis,  they  must  endeavor  to 
gain  their  purpose  by  giving  artificial 
aid  to  the  little  insect.  (Laughter.) 
He  then  referred  to  the  excellent  sys- 
tem of  free  education  which  prevailed 
in  Ontario,  whereby  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  rich  and  poor  were  ed- 
ucated alike,  by  which  means  latent 
talent,  which  was  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  the  children  of  the  poor- 
est classes,  was  given  free  scope  for 
development.  They  also  had  a  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  supported  by  the 
Government  for  the  instruction  of 
adults.  He  was  sorry  his  education 
in  regard  to  bees  had  been  very  much 
neglected,  but  he  remembered  that 
little  poem  whicn  began,  "  How  doth 
the  little  busy  bee,"  etc.,  and  if  they 
would  allow  him  to  improvise  upon 
that,  he  would  say  :— 

Canada  i8  a  Rreat  country  for  honey. 

It  13  there  farmers  and  bee-keepers  make  lots  of 

money. 
Our  hees  extract  nectar  from  flowers  so  sweet, 
That  all  nations  consider  our  honey  a  treat. 

(Loud  laughter.)  With  regard  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  Canadian  people,  they 
claim  to  be  in  no  way  inferior  to  their 
English  brethren.  Anything  that 
affected  the  liberty  of  England  was  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
solicitude  to  her  children  across  the 
ocean,  who  were  justly  proud  of  their 
illustrious  parentage.  (Loud  cheers.) 
Mr.  Stewart  proposed  the  toast  of 
the  "  Ontario  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion," coupling  with  it  the  names  of 
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Mr.  S.  Oorneil  and  Mr.  McKnight, 
two  gentlemen  who,  as  representa- 
tives of  that  Association,  had  honored 
tliem  with  their  company  that  day. 
He  recommended  all  present  not  to 
leave  the  Exhibition  without  seeing 
the  splendid  display  of  honey  from 
Canada  then  on  view.  They  might 
be  quite  sure  of  the  courtesy  of  the 
gentlemen  named.  He  had  experi- 
enced it,  and  was  much  gratified  with 
what  he  had  witnessed  under  their 
guidance.  Although  English  bee- 
keepers had  made  great  strides  of 
late  years,  they  would  still  find  some- 
thing to  learn  from  their  Canadian 
fellow-workers. 

Mr.  S.  Cornell  said  it  afforded  him 
great  pleasure  to  be  present  at  that 
meeting.  Bee-keeping  in  Ontario 
was  quite  a  new  industry.  It  was 
only  a  very  few  years  ago  since  he 
remembered  noticing  in  one  of  the 
papers  an  announcement  that  their 
friend  Mr.  Jones  was  taking  a  barrel 
of  honey  per  day.  That  would  be 
considered  a  very  small  affair  in  the 
present  day.  It  was,  however,  only 
during  the  last  12  or  1.5  years  that  the 
industry  liad  grown  to  such  great 
proportions.  He  was  quite  sure  that 
the  news  of  the  cordial  reception  he 
and  his  friends  iiad  met  with  from 
English  beekeepers  would  be  re- 
ceived with  gratitude  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  Bee-keepers  all  over 
the  world  had  a  great  deal  in  com- 
mon. They  wished  to  discuss  and 
compare  notes.  They  were  all  learners. 
He  had  learnt  several  matters  of  im- 
portance since  his  arrival  in  London. 
With  regard  to  the  production  of 
honey  in  Canada,  he  well  knew  that 
they  had  climatic  advantages,  owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  sunshine  with 
which  they  were  favored  during  the 
summer  months.  Their  climate  was 
everything  that  could  be  desired  for 
the  secretion  of  nectar  in  the  (lowers. 
The  assistance  rendered  by  bees  to 
the  agriculturist  was  well  appreciated 
in  his  country.  They  gathered  the 
finest  honey  from  the  clover  fields, 
and  the  farmers  found  from  common 
observation  that  when  their  farms 
were  close  to  a  large  apiary  of  bees, 
their  fields  yielded  them  far  more 
seeds  per  acre  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.  Thus  the  bees  conferred 
a  double  benefit  on  man  ;  so  much  so 
that  most  farmers  took  to  bee-keep- 
ing in  order  to  increase  their  crops  of 
clover  seed.  In  Canada  there  were 
only  five  or  six  millions  of  people. 
They  were  scattered  over  a  large  ex- 
tent of  territory.  Hitherto  Canadian 
beekeepers  liad  kept  at  home  all  the 
honey  they  produced.  In  Britain 
there  were  a  great  many  more  than 
five  million  people,  and  having  heard 
that  honey  was  constantly  being  im- 
ported from  other  countries  into  Eng- 
land, tlie  bee-keepers  of  Canada 
thought  that  whatever  profits  were  to 
be  obtained  by  imports,  friends  might 
as  well  get  them  as  strangers.  They 
had,  therefore,  come  over  in  the  hope 
of  securing  a  small  share  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  honey  trade. 

Mr.  McKnight  desired  to  thank  the 
British  Bee-Keepers'  Association  in 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  Canadian 
beekeepers  for  the   splendid  enter- 


tainment afforded  to  their  delegates. 
They  recognized  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  extended  from  the  mother 
country.  He  could  tell  his  audience 
that  he  and  his  friends  would  carry 
home  the  most  pleasing  recollections 
of  the  way  in  which  they  had  been 
entertained  by  the  bee-keepers  of 
Britain.  They,  as  representatives  of 
the  Ontario  Association,  came  over  to 
show  what  their  country  could  pro- 
duce. Their  land  was  veritably  the 
Canaan  of  America,  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  If  any  one  doubted 
that,  let  him  make  his  way  to  the 
honey  exhibition,  where  he  would  find 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact.  They 
came  over  to  make  glad  the  hearts  of 
their  own  mother  England.  Every 
mother  ouglit  to  be  proud  of  her  off- 
spring, and  it  must  afford  her  gratifi- 
cation when  they  conducted  them- 
selves in  life  so  as  to  win  her  appro- 
bation. He  was  sure  that  England 
must  be  proud  when  she  saw  what 
they  had  been  doing  beyond  the  seas. 
They  had  proved  that  they  had  not 
been  lying  on  their  oars,  and,  in  fact, 
that  they  liad  added  as  much  to  the 
glory  of  Great  Britain  as  her  soldiers 
and  sailors  had  done  in  years  past. 
They  had  made  primeval  forests  to 
disappear,  and  in  their  place  raise  up 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Those  were 
the  battle  fields  on  which  their  vic- 
tories had  been  fought  and  won,  and 
it  required  a  stout  heart  to  engage  in 
those  fights.  It  was  an  old  saying 
that  bee  keepers  were  a  very  fine  class 
of  people.  (Laughter.)  Well,  there 
was  no  question  that  they  possessed 
some  excellent  characteristics.  Their 
pursuit  necessitated  a  large  amount 
of  moral  courage,  patience,  and  per- 
severance. One  seldom  found  a  suc- 
cessful beekeeper  to  be  a  cross- 
grained  and  bald-hearted  man.  Pos- 
sibly the  reason  of  this  was  that  he 
had  a  peculiar  being  to  deal  with,  and 
one  who  would  defend  its  home  and 
property  with  Spartan  courage. 
(Cheers.) 

The  chairman  regreted  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Pettit,  the  President  of  the 
Ontario  Bee-Keepers'  Association, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  that 
day.  Before  his  departure  he  re- 
quested the  chairman  to  express  his 
cordial  acknowledgements  of  the 
kindness  of  the  British  Bee-Keepers' 
Association. 

The  Rev.  F.  Jenyns  said  he  had 
been  asked  to  propose  the  liealth  of 
those  who  were  amongst  them  as 
visitors,  and  whose  presence  added 
much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  gather- 
ing. He  trusted  they  would  do  their 
best  to  carry  into  their  respec- 
tive districts  a  knowledge  of  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard  that  day. 
The  meeting  was  honored  by  the 
presence  of  two  distinguished  vis- 
itors, namely,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Swiss  Association,  a  most  advanced 
bee-keeper,  and  also  the  President  of 
the  Devonshire  Association,  whose 
connection  and  relationship  with  Mr. 
Woodbury  would  alone  entitle  him  to 
the  respect  of  all  bee-keepers.  He 
felt  sure  all  present  would  be  able  to 
look  back  on  that  day  with  happy 
remembrances,  for  it  was  a  remark- 
able day,  not  only  for  the  pleasure  it 


afforded  to  so  many  bee-keepers  of 
coming  together,  but  because  it 
showed  the  wonderful  development 
of  their  favorite  industry,  which,upon 
a  retrospect  of  a  few  years,  one  would 
hardly  have  believed  possible.  That 
was  a  source  of  great  gratification  to 
the  British  Bee-Keepers'  Association, 
to  whose  efforts  that  result,  to  a  large 
extent,  was  due.  Of  course  they 
could  not  but  be  delighted  to  find  that 
their  objects  and  aims  had  spread  so- 
far  west  as  Ontario.  He  hoped  that 
the  meeting  would  tend  to  promote 
the  good  work  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  and  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
friendship  which  he  believed  existed 
among  all  bee-keepers. 

Pasteur  Descoulayes  (who  spoke  in 
French),  Secretary  of  the  Societe 
Ilomande  d'Apiculture,  said  it  gave 
him  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  be  present,  and  to  thank  them  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  other  visitors 
present.  He  said  the  bee-keepers  in 
Switzerland  were  greatly  indebted  to 
their  Chairman  (Mr.  Cowan)  for  much 
information,  always  willingly  given 
by  him  at  all  times  personally,  and  to 
his  writings.  He  was  well  known  and 
appreciated  by  the  Continental  bee- 
keepers. He  compared  the  British 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  to  a  large 
and  strong  hive  that  did  its  work  well. 

Mr.  Horton  Ellis  also  briefly  ac- 
knowledged the  toast,  expressing  his 
great  pleasure  at  being  present  on  so 
memorable  an  occasion  ;  he  added  a 
few  words  to  the  effect  that  he  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  an  im- 
provement of  the  honey-bee  might 
take  place,  by  means  of  judicious 
crossing  of  the  breeds,  possibly  the 
Indian  with  the  Ligurian. 

The  proceedings  in  the  luncheon- 
room  being  adjourned,  the  guests 
were  conducted  to  the  honey-show  in 
the  Exibition,  where  the  magnificent 
display  of  Canadian  honey,  exhibited 
by  27  members  of  the  Ontario  Asso- 
ciation, was  inspected,  there  being 
about  forty  tons  of  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey. 


System  and  Snccess. 

^S~  All  who  intend  to  be  syslematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
the  prices  are  reduced,  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) Jl  00 

"     100  colonies  (220  pages) 1  2,5 

"     200  colonies  (420  pages)  1  50 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numtiers, 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  arid  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 


Reader,  do  you  not  Just  now  think  of 
one  bee-keeper  who  does  not  take  the 
Weekly  Bee  Journal,  and  who  should  do 
so  ?  Perhaps  a  word  or  two  from  you  will 
induce  him  to  do  so.  Will  you  not  kindly 
oblige  us  by  getting  his  subscription  to  send 
on  with  your  own  renewal  for  next  j-ear  ? 
When  you  do  so,  please  select  any  25  cent 
book  in  on  list,  and  we  will  send  it  to  you 
post-paid,  to  pay  for  your  trouble.  We  are 
aiming  to  get  5,000  new  subscribers  for  1887 
—will  you  not  assist  us  to  obtain  them  ? 
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188«.  Time  and  place  oj  Meeting. 

Nov.  24,  25.— IlllnoiB  Central,  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ilia. 
J.  M.  IlambtiUKti,  Sec.  Spring,  Ills. 

Dec.  1,  2.— MlchlRan  State,  al  Ypailftntl.  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting.  Sec.  Clinton,  Mich. 
1887. 
Jan.  12.— Nebraska  State,  at  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

H.  N.  Patterson.  Sec,  Humboldt.  Nebr. 

Jan.  25.— N.  W.  Ills.  &  H.  W.  VVia.,  at  Kockford.  Ills. 
J.  Stewart,  Sec,  Rock  City,  Ilia. 

1^"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetinira.- Ed. 


Peculiar  Action  of  Worker  Bees.— 

E.  E.  Ewing,  Kising  Sun,c5  Md.,on 
Nov.  4, 1886,  writes  : 

Query,  No.  331  appears  to  puzzle  the 
veterans.  All  bee-keepers  have  no- 
ticed the  bees  at  times  "pawing"' 
with  apparently  much  industry  on  the 
alighting-board.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  they  might  be  trying  to  clean  off 
the  dirt  which  accumulates  in  front 
of  the  entrance,  and  smoking  the 
"pawers"  in,  I  washed  the  black 
accumulation  oft  with  salt  and  water 
until  the  colonies  had  a  white,  clean 
porch  in  front  of  their  door,  when  the 
scraping  ceased.  1  think  the  indus- 
trious, tidy  things  not  finding  much 
to  do  in  the  fields,  employ  themselves 
in  trying  to  scrub  off  their  front 
porches. 


Good  Fall  Weather,  etc— W.  Ad- 

denbrooke.  North  Prairie, o~  Wis.,  on 
Nov.  9,  1886,  writes  thus  : 

1  disposed  of  my  bees  down  to  67 
colonies,  about  50  good  ones,  the 
balance  being  below  par ;  increased 
by  natural  swarming  to  130  colonies, 
all  of  which  are  in  good  condition  for 
winter  without  feeding.  My  bees 
have  stored  4,000  pounds  of  comb 
honey  in  sections  i%x5  inches,  and 
over  1,000  pounds  of  extracted  honey. 
About  half  of  my  crop  I  have  sold  at 
from  8  to  15  cents  per  pound.  We 
had  a  severe  drouth  near  the  end  of 
the  honey  season,  which  curtailed  the 
amount  of  the  crop.  We  have  had 
splendid  fall  weather  up  to  date. 


Working  on  Red  Clover.— Joseph 
Beatli,  Corning,?  Iowa,  on  Nov.  3, 
1886,  says  : 

I  commenced  the  season  of  1886 
■with  18  colonies,  increased  them  to 
32,  took  1,100  pounds  of  extracted 
honey,  and  my  hives  are  now  full  of 
honey.  I  think  that  my  bees  are  in 
the  best  condition  for  winter  that  I 
ever  had  them.  Mr.  Doolittle,  in  his 
report  on  page  631,  says  that  his  bees 
worked  on  red  clover  that  was  saved 
for  seed,  which  is  the  second  crop. 
Mine  did  the  same  thing  last  year, 
and  even  the  black  bees  were  on  "it  in 
numbers.     But   although    the  heads 


were  still  smaller  this  year,  there  was 
no  bees  that  worked  on  it.  Probably 
there  was  no  nectar  in  it.  It  is  true 
that  we  cannot  have  the  nectar  with- 
out the  flowers,  but  I  notice  that  we 
frequently  have  the  flowers  without 
the  nectar.  When  any  of  our  fra- 
ternity have  bees  that  work  on  the 
first  crop  of  red  clover,  I  for  one 
should  be  glad  to  know  it. 


Late  Swarms,  etc.— Wm.  Anderson, 
Sherman ,o+ Mo.,  on  Nov.  8, 1886,  says  : 

I  have  reaped  a  bountiful  crop  of 
honey,  and  my  bees  never  were  in  as 
good  condition  for  winter  as  they  are 
at  the  present  time.  On  Oct.  10  I  had 
a  large  swarm  of  bees,  a  strange  thing 
for  that  time  of  the  year.  In  June  I 
got  3  Italian  queens.  I  introduced 
one  of  them,  but  did  not  kill  the  black 
queen,  which  I  had  taken  out.  I  kept 
her  about  three  days,  when  I  went  to 
.see  how  the  new  queen  was  getting 
along.  I  found  her  all  right ;  but  not 
wanting  to  kill  the  black  queen  I  let 
her  fly  away.  A  day  or  so  after  I 
went  to  see  how  the  new  queen  was 
getting  along,  and  to  my  surprise  I 
found  the  black  one  back  in  the  hive, 
and  the  new  queen  gone.  I  know  the 
new  queen  was  all  right,  for  after  the 
proper  time  there  were  some  Italian 
bees  in  the  hive. 


Severe  Drouth.— B.  W.  Peck,  Rich- 
mond Centre,  d  O.,  on  Nov.  6,  1886, 
gives  his  report  as  follows  : 

I  commenced  the  spring  of  1886 
with  2.5  colonies  of  bees,  increased 
them  to  40,  and  took  1,675  pounds  of 
honey,  445  pounds  being  in  one-pound 
sections,  and  the  rest  was  extracted 
honey.  We  had  a  severe  drouth  here 
which  cut  the  season  short. 


Bee-Diarrhea.  —  H. 

Lansingburg,o*  N. 


Case    of 

Northrup, 
writes : 

I  send  a  box  containing  samples  of 
bees.  Lay  them  down  on  a  board, 
place  a  stick  upon  their  abdomen, 
stand  back  and  press  down,  and  then 
tell  what  ails  them.  They  have  been 
dying  in  large  numbers.  1  would  like 
to  know  the  cause,  and  the  remedy,  if 
there  is  any. 

[This  is  a  clear  case  of  bee-diarrhea. 
The  fecal  mass  is  a  combination  of 
pollen  and  water,  differing  in  propor- 
tion in  different  specimens.  In  some 
of  the  bees  the  mass  is  very  watery  ; 
in  others  quite  thick  and  pasty.  Of 
course  I  have  no  chance  to  even  guess 
the  cause  of  the  bees  thus  gorging 
themselves  and  retaining  the  mass 
unto  death,  as  I  know  nothing  of  the 
circumstances.— Jabies  IIeddon.] 


Five  Tliousaiid  Dew  Bubscribers  to  the 
Bee  Journal  is  what  we  have  made  our 
calculations  for  ;  they  will  come  in  clubs 
between  now  and  next  spring.  Installments 
are  coming  every  day. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


The  following  are  our  very  latest 
quotations  for  honey  and  beeswax  : 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— It  has  Bold  better  durlnKthls  month 
than  at  uny  time  since  the  new  crop  came  on  the 
market.  Vet  prices  are  not  any  higher,  sales  bein? 
made  at  1  lft?i IL'c.  lor  white  honey  in  1 -lb.  sections. 
Fancy  sections  of  less  than  I  lb.  in  weight,  at  13c. 
E.\tracted  is  unchanged  in  tone  or  values,  belnff 
5Ca7  cer  ts  per  lb. 
BEKSWAX,-:;3g25c.  R.  A.  BURNETT, 
Nov.  1).  161  South  Water  at. 

NEW  rOKK. 
HONEY. -We  quote  this  year's  crop  as  follows  : 
Fancy  white  in  1-lb.  sections,  clean  and  neat 
packages,  l.5(5lRc.:  2-lb8.,  l-2t-5]3c.;  fair  to  Kood 
1-lbs.,  iJ(&14c.:  2-lbs.,  iij@nc.:  fancy  buckwheat 
l-lbs..  IKail^c;  2-lbs.,  9{gil0c.  White  clover  ex- 
tracted in  kees  and  small  barrels,  6^(§(7c.:  Calif- 
ornia extracted  in  60-1  b.  cans,  5(sj5  l-:!c.:  Califor- 
nia comb  honey,  10@i  ic. 
BBESWAX.-Prime  yellow.  22@24c. 

MCCAUL  &  HILDRETH  BROS., 

34  Hudson  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONEY.— The  demand  has  improved.    We  are 
selling  one-pound  packages  of  white  clover  honey 
at  14@ir.c.;  l-'-pounds  at  13(gjl4c. 
BEE8WAX.-2r>  cts.  per  lb. 

Blaee  &  RIPLET,  57  Chatham  Street. 

DETROIT. 

HON  EY.-Best  white  in  1-lb.  sections.  12(3130.; 
dark,  l(%llc..  with  a  good  supply  in  commisslOD 
houses. 

BEESWAX.- 23C. 

Oct.  lu.  M.  H.  HnNT..  Bell  Branch,  Mlcta. 

CINCINNATI 

HONEY. -There  is  a  lively  demand  for  table 
honey  in  square  glass  jars,  and  the  demand  for 
nice  comb  honey  is  very  good.  Demand  from 
manufacturers  is  slow  for  dark  grades  of  ex- 
tracted honey.  The  ranging  prices  for  extracted 
is  3(*7c.  a  lb.  Nice  comb  brings  12@15c.  per  lb.  in 
a  jobbing  way. 

BEESWAX.— Home  demand   is  good.    We  pay 
20^23c.  per  lb. 
Nov. 10.  C.  F.  MtJTH  &  SoN.Freeman  &  Central  At. 

CLBVELAND. 

HONEY.— Choice  new  honey  in  1-lb.  sections  i& 
selling  at  14c.:  2-lbs.  I2&i3c.    Old  honey  Is  very 
dull  at  10<»12c.    Extracted,  6®7c. 
BBESWAX.-25C. 

A.  C.  EENDEL.  lis  Ontario  Street. 
MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.— The  market  for  honey  of  choice  qual' 
ity  is  firmer  and  we  are  trying  to  establish  a  high- 
er range  of  values.  We  quote  1-lb.  sections  of 
white  at  12^4®13c.;  2-lbs..  ll)^®12c.;  dark  not 
wanted.  Extracted,  white,  in  half  barrels  and  in 
kegs,  6>^®7c. ;  in  tin  packages,  7@7Hc. ;  in  harrelSr 
as  to  quality,  5l3i^Hc- 

BBBSWAX.-No  demand. 

Oct.  2.  A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY  —There  is  a  flrmer  market  for  extrac- 
ted, and  especially  for  comb  honey,  as  the  crop 
of  the  latter  is  rather  small.  Apiarists  have  sold 
what  they  were  obliged  to  dispose  of  for  payment 
of  packages  and  labor,  and  they  bold  the  balance- 
back  at  higher  prices.  The  demand  Is  increasing, 
and  we  quote  with  ready  takers,  4®414c.  for  choice 
extracted  ;  3Vi<«3^c.  for  amber  extracted  ;  and 
9@llc.  for  comb  honey  in  2-lb.  sections ;  darker 
grades  oring  7»8c. 

BBESW  AJt.— It  finds  buyers  at  22@24c.- 

8ep.  28.    SCHACHT  &  LEMCKE,  122-124  Davls  St. 

HONE  Y.- Trade  is  quiet.  Extra  white  comb  llc^ 
amber,  7j^®iuc.  Extracted,  white,  4®4Hc.;  am- 
ber, -MfSiSHe- 

BEESWAX.-20@23C. 

Oct.  in.    O.  B.  SMITH  i  CO.,  423  Front  street. 

ST.  1,0UIS. 

HONEY.-Cholce  comb,  ii^@i2Xc.;  latter  price 
Is  for  choice  white  clover.  Strained,  In  barrels, 
3H®4c.  Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  InNo.l 
packages,  M  advance  on  above  prices.  Extracted 
in  barrels,  4H©5!^. ;  in  cans6@7c. 

BEES  WAX.— Dull  at  21c.  for  choice. 

Oct.  21.        D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.- Demand  for  all  grades  Is  good,  and 
sales  are  large.  Receipts  are  good  aud  prices  are 
steady  with  a  firm  feeling.  We  quote:  1-lb.  sec- 
tions of  whiteclover,  I3«5l4c. :dark.  l(t<S12c.:  2-ib8. 
white  clover,  ll(al2c.:  dark,  9[a)10c.:  Calif.  2-lbs., 
96»llc.;  H-lbs.  white  clover,  1*9150.  Extracted 
white  clover,  6®7c.-,  dark,  4@5c.;  white  sage,  5>60.; 
Calif,  amber,  5c. 

BEBSWAX.-20®22c. 
Oct.  15.  ci.emons.Cloon  &  Co.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 
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^:p^ecial  ^atices. 


Xo  Correspondeuts.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing  to  this  oflice.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  PostrOfflce,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
office  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


A  Neiv  Crate  to  hold  one  dozen  one-pound 
sections  of  honey.— It  has  a  strip  of  glass  on 
each  side,  to  allow  the  honey  to  be  seen.  It 
Is  a  light  and  attractive  package.  As  it  holds 
but  one  tier  of  sections,  no  damage  from  the 
drippings  from  an  upper  tier  can  occur.  We 
can  furnish  the  material,  ready  to  nail,  for 
9  cts.  per  crate.    Glass  IJic.  per  light,  extra. 


Preiniiini  Worth  Haring.— The  New 
York  World  and  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal (both  weekly)  will  be  sent  for  one  year 
to  any  address  in  North  America  for  $1.90. 
And  in  addition  PRESENT  to  every  such 
CLUB  SUBSCRIBER  a  "  History  of  the  United 
States,"  containing  320  pages  and  22  fine  en- 
gravings, bound  in  leather  and  gilt. 

This  "  History  "  will  be  sent  free  by  ex- 
press at  the  subscriber's  expense  ;  or  will 
be  mailed  for  10  cents  extra  to  any  place  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada. 

It  is  arranged  chronologically  by  years, 
from  1492  to  1H8.5.  Every  event  is  narrated 
in  the  order  of  its  date.  These  are  not  con- 
lined,  as  in  other  works,  to  political  matters, 
but  embrace  every  branch  of  human  action. 

This  premium  is  worth  the  whole  of  the 
money  sent  for  both  periodicals,  and  should 
induce  thousands  to  subscribe,  and  thus  get 
two  unrivalled  weeklies  for  nothing. 

This  offer  is  good  only  until  Jan.  1, 
1887,  hence  no  time  should  be  lost.  Scud 
at  once  1 


Wben  Renewins;  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
Journal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Hinder  for  the  Bee  Journal  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions— with  $4.00— 
direct  to  this  oHice.  It  will  pay  any  one  to 
<ievote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


Sininiliis'  Non-Swarming;  System  is 

tlie  title  of  a  new  English  bee-book.  The 
author  claims  that  it  will  inaugurate  a  "  new 
era  in  modern  bee-kecpIng,"  and  states  that 
"it  is  based  upon  purely  natural  principles, 
and  is  the  only  system  that  can  ever  be 
relied  upon,  because  no  other  condition 
exists  in  the  economy  of  the  hive  that  can 
be  applied  to  bring  about  the  desired  result 
— a  total  absence  of  any  desire  to  swarm." 
It  contains  64  pages  ;  is  well  printed  and 
illustrated.  Price  .'JO  cents.  It  can  now  be 
obtained  at  this  office. 


The  Report  of  the  Indianapolis  Conven- 
tion is  now  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
uniform  with  that  of  last  year.  It  will  be 
sent  postpaid  for  2-")  cents  to  any  address. 

We  have  also  bound  it  up  with  last  year's, 
together  with  the  History  of  the  Society; 
this  we  will  mail  for  40  cenls.  Or  if  you 
send  us  one  new  subscriber  (with  one  dollar) 
besides  your  own  renewal,  we  will  present 
you  with  a  copy  by  mail. 


Dr.  Miller's  Book,  "A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Bee  Journal  for  one 
year,  we  win  club  for  $1..50.g-^         i         i 

To  all  Nen' Subscribers  for  1887  we 
will  present  the  rest  of  the  numbers  for 
1886  ;  so  the  sooner  they  subscribe  the  more 
they  will  get  for  their  money. 


Colored  Posters  for  putting  up  over 
honey  exhibits  at  Fairs  are  quite  attractive, 
as  well  as  useful.  We  have  prepared  some 
for  the  Bee  Journal,  and  will  send  two  or 
more  free  of  cost  to  any  one  who  will  use 
them,  and  try  to  get  up  a  club. 


Money  Orders  can  now  be  obtained  at 
the  Post  Offices  at  reduced  rates.  Five 
dollars  and  under  costs  now  only  5  cents. 
As  these  are  absolutely  sate,  it  will  pay  to 
get  them  instead  of  the  Postal  Notes  which 
are  payable  to  any  one  who  presents  them, 
and  are  in  no  way  safe. 


As  there  is  Another  firm  in  Chicago  by 
the  name  of  "  Newman  &  Son,"  we  wish  our 
correspondents  would  write  "  American  Bee 
Journal  "  on  the  envelope  when  writing  to 
this  office.  Several  letters  of  ours  have 
already  gone  to  the  other  firm  (a  commission 
house),  causing  vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 


The  Western  World  Guide  and  Hand- 
Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  besides 
his  own,  with  $3.00,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


Red  Labels  for  one-pound  pails  of 
honey,  size  3x4(4  inches.  —  We  have  just 
gotten  up  a  lot  of  these  Labels,  and  can 
supply  them  at  the  following  prices  :  100 
for  $1.00  ;  250for$l.r)0  ;  .500  for  $2  00  ;  1,000 
for  $3.00;  all  with  name  and  address  of 
iipiaiist  printed  on  them— li.v  muil.  postpaid. 


Established  1855.     Published  Weekly. 

64  olunins  weekly,  3228  columns  a  year. 
Good,  practical  information  for  the  farmer 
and  family.  Equalled  by  few,  excelled  by 
none.  Is  practical,  and  no  farmer  who 
has  read  it  will  run  his  farm  without  it.  Ev- 
ery member  of  his  family  will  find  some- 
thins;  to  interest  and  instruct  them.  Any  one 
interested  in  agricultural  topics  will  find  it 
of  value  to  him.  The  owner  of  a  garden  will 
be  paid  many  times  the  subscription  by  read- 
ing it  from  week  to  week.  Its  subscribers 
say  it's  the  Best  Agricultural  Paper 
in  the  World ;  thef  ought  to  know. 
Price,  $2  per  year,  and  worth  it.  Our  Pre- 
mium High-Arm  Sewing  Machine  and   the 


Practical  Farmer  one  year,  $22,  The 
Sewing  Machine  is  the  latest  style,  all  im- 
provements, full  set  of  attachments,  guaran- 
teed to  give  satisfaction.  Sent  on  30  days' 
trial  and  if  not  satisfactory  money  refunded 
on  return  of  Machine  to  us.  Purchasers  pay 
fieight. 

nffgl*    Wn    I  Any  person  sending  $1  and 
'      mentioning  this  paper  will 
receive  the  Practical,  Farmer  for  1887  and 
rem  lining  numbers  of  1886 /ree. 

Offer  No.  2  ^"y.p."^?°  «*.«'  °^ ^tj 

_____^B^^_  Mississippi  sending  us $22, 
mentioning  this  paper,  will  receive  the 
Practical  Farmer  for  1887  (remainder  of 
1886 /rec)  and  the  Sewing  Machine/reif^fe* 
paid.  If  west  of  the  Mississippi,  $2l  will 
get  the  paper  and  machine,  purchaser  pay- 
ing freight. 

&7f  The  proof  of  the,  pudding  is  in  the  eailnrf.     Try  it 
Addrras  THE  FARMER    CO,    Pnblfaliera, 
1430  Cliotnnt  St.,   Philadelphia,  Pn. 

42EKt ^ 

SPECIAL   DISCOUNT 

ON  HIVES. 

In  order  to  keep  our  Hive-Factory 
runniDg  during  the  dull  season,  •we 
will  make  a  DISCOUNT  of  10  PER 
CENT,  on  all  orders  for  Hives.Cases, 
Frames,  Shipping-Crates  and  Bee- 
Feeders,  received  during  November 
and  December,  1886. 

THOS.  G.  NKWHIAN  A  SON, 

923  4  925  West  Klidison  street.       CMICAUO.  ILL 
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L.  C.  ROOT 

OFFERS    FOR    SALE 

one  of  the  best  locations  for  bee-keeping'  In 
the  United  States.  FACTS  which  will  be 
furnished  on  apiilioatioii  will  prove  this 
to  be  a  rare  opportunity. 

Please  investigate  these  advantages. 

Health  demanding  a  chang-e  of  climate  is 
the  reason  for  selling.    Apply  soon. 

Address,        L.    C    I=!,OOX, 
46Alt  MOHAWK.  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION 

Dealers  aud  Mauufactiirers. 

WE    ARE  prepared  to  furnish  you  with 
SE:CTI03SrS  for  the  COMING 
SEASON  at  bed-rock  prices.    Write  us. 

G.  B.  LiEWIS  &  CO., 

WATERTOWN,  WIS. 


37At 


Dadant'sFonndation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Adrertlsement  in  another  columB. 


A  Year  among  the  Bees, 


A  Talk  about  some  of  the  Trnplementst  Plans 

and  Practices  of  a  Bee-keeper  of  25  years' 

Experience,  who  has  for  8  years  made  the 

Production  of   Hnney  his   Exclusive 

Bu$i7iess. 


Price,  TS  cents,  by  mail.    Thia  is  a  new  worb 

of  about  114  paKes,  well-printed  ana  nicely  bound 
In  cloth.    Address, 

THOS.  G.  NEWTWAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  9-^5  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Dadaiit'sFoundationFactorj,  wholesale 

wad  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,  MANVAI.  OF  THE  APIAKX. 

I3,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14th  Thoiisund  tJust  Ont! 

loth  Thousand  Sold  in  Just  Fonr  Months ! 

5,000  Sttld  Since  May,  1883. 

More  than  50  pages,  and  more  than  50  fine  illus- 
trations were  added  in  the  8th  edition.  The  whole 
worfe  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-keeplnK.  It  is  certainly 
the  fullest  and  mist  scientitlc  work  treatiuK  of 
bees  In  the  World.  Price.bymail,S1.3i».  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  tl.  COOK,  Author  and  Publisher, 

lAiy  Afn'icultural  College,  Mich. 

Dadant'sFonndation  Factory,  wholesale 

mnd  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 


Extracted  Honey  For  Sale. 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  CHOICE 
EXTRACrED  HONEl'  for  sale,  in  kegs 
holding  from  'JOO  lbs.  to  2'J5  lbs.  each,  which 
we  will  deliver  on  board  the  cars  at  7  cents 
per  lb.  for  White,  and  6  cents  per  lb.  for 
Amber  Colored.    Orders  solicited. 

THOS.  O.  NEWOTAN  &  SON, 

92.3  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

FLAT -  BOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

^^hlKhslde-walls.  4  to  16  square  feet  U 
^^  the  pound.  Circular  and  samples  free 
J.  VfiN  DBUSEN  &  SONS, 
Sole  MannfacturerB, 
Spront  Broot,  Mont.  n«,  \.  ^ 

IMPORTED  Italian  Queen  In  full  Colony,  only 
»M.0«  -O.  N.  BALDWIN,  Clarksville.  Mo. 
4Aly 


FORTY  -  THREE  VALUABLE  BOOKS  FREE  I 

These  books  are  published  in  pamphU-t  form,  many  of  them  beinp:  illustrated.  They 
treat  of  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  we  think  that  no  one  can  examine  the  list  without 
finding- therein  many  that  he  or  she  would  like  to  possess.  In  cloth-bound  form,  these 
books  would  cost  $1.00  each.    Each  book  is  complete  in  itself. 


I.  Tho  Widow  "RL-dott  Pnperft.  Thfs  ik  the  book 
over  wliiuh  your  grim  tmothi^rs  liiii;.'lifii  till  they  cried,  aud 
U  is  jii'^t  a^  funny  tu-iltiy  as  it  cv<jr  mms. 

'i-  Winter  l'2venliiff  Kecpcntloii*.  a  larpe  collection 
or  Acting  Ctmraik-H,  Tab  kiiux,  Gamein,  Puzzles,  etc..  for  so- 
cial eathcrlug:«,  private  theatricals,  aud  eveniuiis  at  home; 
llliistrnted. 

3  Bnck  to  the  OM  Home.-  'a  Novel.  By  Mary 
Cl-ciI  Hay   author  -r  ■■  Hidden   Purila.-'  cic. 

4.  iiialoeue.«i,  Kecltntlons  mid  Ifcudlncfl,  a  large 
and  choice  collection  for  aclioot  exUibitious  aud  public  and 
private  entertainments 

5.  The  Standard  Lottcp  Writer  for  Ladies  and 
Gcntlemun.  a  complete  Kui  le  to  corrcspoudonce.  giving  plain 
directions  for  the  compuiiiioQ  of  letters  of  every  kind,  with 
innonieralil''  forms  and  exanip  les. 

6.  The  Frozen  l>ecp.  A  Novel.  By  kiltie  ColIlDa, 
author  of  "  The  U'onvin  in  \V  bite,"  etc. 

7.  Ked  Ooiirt  Farm.  A  Novel,  By  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood,  author  of  "Kast  Lviiiie,'-  etc. 

8.  The  Lady  of  tho  Lnke.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
'■  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  is  a  romance  in  \cr5e,  aud  of  all 
the  work^  of  Scott  none  ia  more  beautiful  than  this. 

9.  In  Cupld^  Net.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of  "Dora 
Thorn  e.'. 

HO.  Amoa  Barton.  A  Novel.  Br  George  Eliot,  author 
of"  Adam  H--(i:-.'    ■  I'll-  Mill  on  the  Floss,    etc. 

II.  Lndy  Gwendoline's  Dream.  A  Novel.  By  the 
aathor  of  ■'  Di>ra  ThiTriio."  et.% 

12.  The  .Mystery  of  the  HoUy  Tree.  A  Novel. 
By  th'.-  Auttior  of"  Mora  Thorue," 

13.  The  Uudeet  of  Wit,  llnmor  and  Fnn,  a  large 
coll'.'clioii  of  the  funny  etories,  sketches,  anecdotes,  pocnig 
and  jokes  Ihathave  been  wrftten  for  some  years;  illustraied. 

14.  John  itoworbnnli's  Wife.  A  Novel.  By  Uiss 
Mulock,  aiiihor  of  ".lohn  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  etc. 

1-^.  The  Gray  Woman.  A  Kovel.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
author  of  "'  .Mai-y  Harton,"  etc. 

16.  Sixteen  Complete  Storlea  by  Popular  Autfcors, 
embracing  love,  liumuroua  and  dvlective  etories,  stories  of 
society  life,  of  adventure,  of  railway  life,  etc,  all  very  in- 
teresting. 

17.  Jasper  nnne*H  Peeret.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E. 
BradiVtn,  author  uf'Anmra  Floyd,"  etc. 

18.  Fancy  Work  for  Home  Adornment,  an  entirely 
new  work  upon  this  subject,  ooutaiuiug  easy  and  practical  in- 
struotioDs  fur  niakinc;  fancy  baskct.s,  wall  pockets,  brackets, 
needle  work,  embroidery,  etc.,  etc.,  profusely  and  elegantly 
Illustrated. 

"*.  Grlmm'a  Fairy  Stories  fortheToune.  The 
liutfst  collectinii  of  fairy  stories  ever  published.  The  chil- 
dren will  bedelightel  with  them. 

20.  Manual  of  Etiquette  for  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  a 
guide  tu  politeness  and  Rood  breeding,  giving  the  rules  of 
modern  etiauette  for  all  occasions. 


21.  TTsenil  Knowietfice  TOi*  the  Alllllon,  a  hanaj 
liook  of  u-ii'liil  iul  ifuiation  for  all,  upou  many  aud  vari'*ui 
BUhject^:  illuatralvil, 

22.  The  Home  Cook  Book  and  Family  Physi- 
cian, '•oiitainlii^  hniiilr.-di  of  excelkiit  cooking  recipo 
and  liint'i  to  boue^'kirpL-rs,  al?!o  tellin?  how  to  cure  all  com* 
mon   ailInvnl^  by  sirapl'?  homo  remedies, 

2:i.  Manners  nnd  Customs  In  Far  Away  Lends,  a 
very  intcreating  and  instructite  book  of  travels,  de^cribin^ 
the  peculiar  life,  habits,  manners  and  cubtoma  of  the  people 
of  foreign  countries,  illustrated. 

21.  &7  Popular  Ballads.  Same  size  as  shoel  mu<:ic. 
All  the  old  and  new  songs. 

2o.  Called  Rack.  A  Novel.  By  Hugh  Conway,  au- 
thor of  "  Dark  Day^."  etc. 

26.  At  the  World's  Mercy.  A  Novel.  By  Florence 
Warden,  aiith^ir  of"  The   Hou.^e  on  the  Marsh."  etc. 

27.  Mildred  Trovanlon*  A  Novel.  By  "The  Duchess,' 
author  of  "  Mol'y  Bawn."  etc. 

28.  Dark  Dars.  A  Novel.  By  Hugh  Conwav,  author 
of  "Called  Back,"  etc. 

29.  Shadows  on  tho  Snow.  A  Novel.  By  B.  L.  Far- 
jeon,  author  of  "  Bread  an  d-Chicse-and-KisseB,  -  etc. 

30.  Leollne.  A  Novel.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay,  aulhor  of 
"Brenda  Yorke,    '  etc. 

31.  Gabriel's  Marrlaee.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins, 
aulhor  of"  No  -Vame."  etc. 

3'2.  Keapinc  the  AThlrlwInd.  A  Novei.  By  Mary 
Cecil  Hay,  author  of 'Old  Middleton's  Monev.'etc. 

33.  Dudley  Cnrleon.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Biad- 
don,  author  of  "  Lady   Audleys  Secret,"  etc. 

34.  A  Golden  Dawn.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of 
"Dora  Thome.'  e(c. 

35.  Valerie's  Fate.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Alexander,  au- 
thor of  "  The  Wooing  O't,"  etc. 

36.  Sister  Kose.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  author  ol 
"Tho  Woman  in  White,"  etc. 

37.  Anne.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  author  ol 
"  East  Lynne.' 

33.  The  Laurel  Bush.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  Mulocli. 
author  of"  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  etc. 

39.  Robinson  Crusoe.  A  thrilling  narrative  by  Dan- 
iel De  Foe,  describing  the  adventures  of  a  castaway  on  an 
island  in  the  Soulh  Pacific  Ocean. 

40.  How  to  Make  Poultry  Pay.  A  practical  and 
instructive  seri'%3  of  articles  by  Mr-  P-  H.  Jacobs.  Poultry 
Editor  of  "The  Farm  and  Gard&n,*  ' 

41.  Parlor  Maela  and  Chemical  Experiments,  a 
book  which  tells  how  to  perform  hundreds  of  amusing  tricks 
In  raaeio  and  instructive  e.<;periaKDt3  with  simple  agents. 

<2-  Gems  of  the  Poets,  containing  eight  charming 
eel-^tlons  from  Tennyson.  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Byron, 
Shillev,  Moore,  Bryant,  and  others. 

4.3.  Bulldlnfi:  'Plans  for  Practical*  Low-cost 
Houses*  a  full  description  and  plans  .\j  Eight  moderm 
houaes,  ranging  in.price  fl-om  {500  to  (4500. 


We  Offer  the  above  books  as  PREMIUMS  for  Clnb  Subt-criptions  to  the  American  Bee 
.JOURNAL.  For  Two  Subseriplioiis,  with  $2.00.  we  will  mail  any  10  of  the  books. 
For  Three  Snbscriptioiis,  with  $:i.00,  anv  25  of  the  books.  And  for  Fonr  Sub- 
scriptions, with  $-4.00,  the  entire  list,  or  43  Books,  will  be  mailed. 

This  offer  is  only  good  for  subscriptions,  accompanii  d  by  the  Cash,  received  daring 
November  aud  December,  1886. 

We  will  mail  any  5  of  these  books  for  25  cents,  or  the  whole  forty-three  for  $1.50. 
Order  by  the  Numbers,  only. 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

92.3  &  925  West  Madison  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


RUPTURE 

Havt!  you  ht-ard  of  the  astounding  lediR-tion  for  DR. 
J.  A.  SHERMAN'S  Famous  Home  Treatment,  the  only 
!:nown  guarantee  comfort  and  cure  witliout  operation 
or  hindrance  from  labor!  No  steel  or  iron  bands.  Per- 
fect retentimi  Mij^lit  and  day.  no  chafing,  suited  to  all 
ages,  NowSIOonly.  Send  for  circu-lar  of  measure- 
nients,  instnr.  I  lulls  and  proofs.  Get  cured  at  homo  and 
be  happy,  ullkt-  :i'Ji  liroadway,  New  York. 


Dadant'sFoundatioiiFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


Moth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smokers, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CBA.a.  F.  MTTTH  A  SON* 

Freeman  &  Central  Ave..       -       CINCINNATI,  O. 
P.S.— Send  lOc.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 


HUMPHREYS' 

HOMEOFATHIC    f^  ff 

SPECIFIC  No.  fiO 

In  use  30  years.    The  only  successful  remedy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weakness, 

and  Prostration,  from  over-work  or  other  causes. 
$1  per  vial    or  6  viais  and  larpe  vial  powder,  for  $5. 

Sold  BY  DnuGf;i.STS,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.~lIiunphre}a*JIlediclneCo.i  100  rulloo  St.,  A.  ¥. 

45Al2t 


After  Forty  years' 
experience  in  the 
preparation  of  more 
than  One  Hundred 
Thousand  applications  for  patents  in 
the  United  States  and  Foreign  coun- 
tries, the  publishers  of  the  Scientifio 
American  continue  to  act  as  solicitors 
for  patents,  caveats,  trade-marks,  copy- 
_  .  _  rights,  etc.,  for  the  United  States,  and 
to  obtain  patents  in  Canada,  England.  France, 
Germany,  and  all  other  countries  Their  experi- 
ence is  unequaled  and  their  facilities  are  unsur- 
passed. 

Drawings  and  specifications  prepared  and  filed 
in  the  Patent  Office  on  short  notice.  Terms  very 
reasonable.  No  charge  for  examination  of  models 
or  drawings.     Advice  by  mail  free 

Patents  olitained  tli rough  MtinniOo.arennticed 
inthe  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN,  which  baa 
the  largest  circulation  and  is  the  raoBt  intluential 
newspaper  of  its  kind  published  in  the  world. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  notice  every  patentee 
anderstands 

This  large  and  splendidly  illustrated  newspaper 
is  published  AVEEKXY  at  $3.00  a  year,  and  is 
admitted  to  be  the  best  paper  devoted  to  science, 
mechanics,  inventions,  engineering  works,  and 
other  departments  of  industrial  progress,  pub- 
lis.ied  in  any  country.  It  contains  the  names  of 
all  patentees  and  title  of  every  invention  patented 
each  week.  Try  it  four  months  for  one  dollar. 
Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

If  yon  have  an   invention   to   patent  write  to 
Munn  Jfc  Co.,  publishers  of  Soientifio  Amerioan, 
3til  liroadway.  New  York 
Handbook  about  patents  mailed  tre^ 
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BEES  and  HONEY, 

OR  THE 

Han&gement  of  an  Apiary  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit ;  by 

THOMAS    C.    NEWMAN, 

Editor  0/  the  A  merican  Bee  JournaL 

It  contains  230  profusely  illustrated  pages 
is  "  fully  np  with  the  times  "  in  all  the  nn- 
provemt'uts  and  Inventions  in  this  rapidly 
developing  pursuit,  and  presents  the  apiar- 
ist with  everything  that  can  aid  in  the 
successful  management  of  the  honey-bee, 
and  at  the  same  time  jiroduce  the  most 
honey  in  its  best  and  most  attractive  con- 
<iition.     Bomid  in  cloth,  f  1.00,  postpaid. 

IS~A  Liberal  Discount  to  Dealers,  by 
the  Dozen  or  Hundred. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

023  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

^"  The  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year  and  the  book,  "  Bees  and 
Honey,"  will  be  sent  for  $1.75. 


The  Orlclnal   '° 
BINGHAM 

Bee  Smoker! 


uo  g  s  e3 

^    a.  H   (1)  c     —I         r 


—  '^^u 
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tu-a     _ 
r  j3     o  «  t. 


,>"^^t. 


'^   >t  i>-  Z    n'    c  ^      rR 


O-a  Si    -  a*  «  c  w  ° 


0  1    js  C«X„„„ 


Patented,  1878 


Bingham  &  Hetheringtou  Uncapping  Knife. 


Patented  May  20, 1879. 

BINGHAM  SMOKERS  and  KNIVES 
have    Kevolutionized    the    Smoker  and 
Knife  Trade,  and  have  made  hee-kceping  a 

Fileasure  and  a  success.  They  are  the  only 
asting  and  sati8laetory  Suckers  and 
Knives  now  used  by  experienced  bee-keepers 
in  Europe,  Australia,  Cuba,  and  America, 
They  are  covered  by  patents,  and  while  they 
are  always  the  best  tnat  can  be  made,  they 
are  also  the  lowest  priced. 

Prices,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

Doctor  smoker  (wide  shield). .3V4  inch. .$2 00 
ConquerorsmokerfwideshieldlS       "    ..    176 

Larg-e  smoker  (wide  shield) 2%    "     ..150 

E.vti-a  smoker  (wide  shield) 2       "     ..    12.5 

Plain  smoker   2       "     ..    100 

Little  Wonder  smoker  1\    "     ..      65 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Honey  Knife, 

2  inch 1  15 

TO  SELL  AGAIN,  apply  for  dozen  or  half- 
dozen  rates.    Address, 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 

I5A^tf  ABRONIA,  MICH. 

Uadant's Foundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  Bee  AdTertiBement  In  another  colnmD 


Yandervort  Com!)  Fdn.  Mills, 

Send  for  Humplrs  A   ICfduced  Prlce-l^lat 

Atf      J.VANDEKVOET.Lacoyville,  Pa. 


GLASS  PAILS 


FOR  HONEY. 

'-pHESE  Palls  are  made 
1  uf  the  best  quality  of 
clear  flint  Klass,  with  a  bail 
:<nd  a  raetal  t<ip  and  cover. 
When  tilled  with  honey,  the 
attractive  appearance  of 
these  pails  cannot  be  equal- 
ed by  any  other  style  of 
package.  They  can  be  used 
for  hnusehold  purposes  by 
consumers,  after  the  honey 
is  reraovt'd.  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-tllled  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 


,  S1.60 
SS.OO 
2.50 


To  hold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen, 
"       2  pounds        *'  •* 

3 


THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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MANUFACTORY 


FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others 
with 

Hives,  Sections,  Sliipplns^-Crates, 
Supers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds.  I  make  asoecialty  of  LANGSTKOTH 
AND  MODBST  HIVES.  Correspondence  with 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address. 

GEOKGK  TAYLOR, 

11  Atf  DUNDEE.  Kane  Co.,  ILL,a. 


Strong 

THE  MARSTON 


F  All  men  seeking  Health,  Strengta 
sintlEnergy  should  avoid  drugging 
the  etoniHch  and  seinl  for  ■■ri>r. 
niAiiNTo:\>s  xicEAiisi:, 

cb   is  piiljli.shed  cspeciiilly  in 
tlirt  iiitt;rest.s   of    itiose   who    arc 

Weak,  Nervous  an«i  De- 
I '"'■ilitated.    If  y'"i  hiive  bimi 

IfiiUt^y^ed  and  humbiicged  senrl  at 
nnpe  lor  this  FREE   BOOK, 
I  Replete  with  infoiniHtion  ofvaluo 
ne  ami  old  nn-ti. 

"Q,  19  Park  Place.  New  York. 


The  NEWJleddon  Hive. 

We  have  made  arraag:ements  with  the 
iuventor  by  which  we  shall  make  and  sell  the 
Heddon  Keversible  Hive,  both  at  wholesale 
and  retail :  nailed  and  also  in  the  flat. 


The  en^avinff  gives  a  pood  idea  of  the  hive. 
The  brood-chamber  is  in  two  Fections  ;  also  the 
surplus  arraiiKemeiit,  which  may  be  interchanfred 
or  inverted  at  will.  Tlie  cover,  bottom-board,  and 
top  and  bottom  of  each  sectional  case  has  one-half 
of  a  regular  bee-space,  eo  that  the  surpluscases 
with  the  sections,  may  be  placed  between  the  two 
brood-chambers, or  the  latter  may  be  transposed 
or  inverted— in  fact,  all  parts  of  this  hive  are 
perfectly  interchant-'eable.  The  brood-frames  will 
ALL  be  bored  for  wires. 

A  SAMPLE  IllVE  includes  the  bottom-board 
and  stand  ;  a  slatted  honey-board,  and  cover  ;  two 
6-inch  brood-chambers,  each  containing  h  frames  ; 
two  surplus  arrangements,  each  containing  2.s  one- 
pound  sections,  one  with  wide  frames  and  separa- 
tors, ami  the  other  without  separators.  This  latter 
chamber  can  b3  interelianged  with  the  other 
stories,  but  cannot  be  reversed.  It  is  nailep  AND 
PAINTED,  and  ready  loi  immediate  use.  Price, 
^it.oii,  complete. 

It  ts  absolutely  essential  to  order  one 
nailed  hire  as  a  pattern  for  putting  those 
In  the  flat  together  correctly. 

HIVES  READY  TO  NAIL.-In  dllingorders  for 
these  hives,  in  the  flat,  we  make  6  different  com- 
binations, so  that  our  customers  may  make  a 
selection  from  the  sample  nailed  hive,  without 
waiting  for  us  to  quote  prices,  and  the  different 
kinds  will  be  known  by  the  following  numbere  : 

Xo.  1  consists  of  the  stand,  bottom-board, 
cover,  two  *>-inch  brood-chambers.  16  frames,  ana 
the  slatted  honey-board.    Price,  Sil.SS  each. 

2Vo.  8  is  the  same  as  No.  1,  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containing  '2S  sections  without 
separators— interchangeable,  but  not  reversible.— 
Price,  »a.OO  each. 

No.  U  is  the  same  as  No.  2,  with  two  surplus  sto- 
ries as  therein  described.    Price,  $S.50  each. 

No.  4  is  the  same  as  No.  1,  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containing  :^k  sections  in  wide 
frames  with  separators,  which  can  be  reversed. 
Inverted,  and  interchanged,  the  same  as  the  brood- 
cnambers.    Price,  !S3.ao  each. 

No.  S  Is  the  same  as  No.  4,  with  two  surplus 
arrangements  as  therein  described.  Price.  )S>3.00. 

No.  6  contiiins  all  the  parts  as  described  in  the 
sample  nailed  hive.    Price,  !S<B.7.'»  each. 

Those  desiring  the  tiivesiyif 'tint  the  stand, honey- 
board  or  sectit>ns,  may  make  the  following  deduc- 
tions from  the  above  prices  :  Stand,  14  cents; 
honey-board,  8  cents  ;  and  the  28  or  56  sections,  as 
the  case  may  be.  at  S^  cent  each,  respectively. 

We  will  also  make  the  following  deductions  on 
quantities  ordered  all  at  one  time  :  Kor  lo  or  more 
hives.  5  per  cent,  discount  ;  for  2.5  or  more  hives 
7  1-2  per  cent. ;  for  5o  or  more,  10  per  cent. 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON,' 

92.'?  &  92.3  West  Madison-St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
THE] 

AMERICAN  APICUITURIST 

WILiI*  be  sent  one  year  and  a  copy  of 
the  .'ird  Edition  of  the  Bee-Keepers' 
Handv-Biiok,  on  receipt  of  $l..iO.  The  book 
contains  .'iOO  pages  and  100  Bne  illustrations. 

ia:E:iNrii~5r   A.LX.E:-y, 

41Atf  WENHAM,  MASS. 


THE  AMERICAN  BEE   JOURNAL. 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 


Vol.  nil.     Not.  24, 1886.    No.4]. 


I'MlfflllM 
jiltrrnDDrBTr 


During  tUe  Past  Week  the  editor  has 
been  quite  unwell,  and  unable  to  attend  to 
his  regular  duties.  Part  of  the  time  his 
physician  would  not  allow  him  to  leave  his 
residence.  This  may  explain  why  some 
letters  have  not  been  answered  promptly. 


Prospects  for  successful  wintering  of 
the  bees  are  thus  commented  upon  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Dibbern,  in  the  Plowman  : 

Those  who  use  large  hives,  and  did  not  ex- 
tract all  the  early  white  honey,  will  probably 
come  through  all  right.  Owing  to  the  ex- 
tremely dry  summer,  the  late  honey  was  of 
a  very  inferior  quality,  and  we  may  expect 
the  small  hive  man,  who  has  extracted  all 
he  could  get  up  to  August,  will  be  among 
the  mourners  next  spring. 


At  tlie  Dallas,  Texas,  Fair,  Mr.  J.  W. 

Eckman  seems  to  have  made  a  "sweep  "of 
the  premiums.  The  Richmond  Opmton  of 
Nov.  5,  says  : 

In  the  honey  department  Mr.  ,T.  W.  Eck- 
man proves  that  his  system  of  bee-manage- 
ment is  par  excellence,  for  he  took  the  whole 
list  of  premiums,  showing  honey  in  every 
conceivable  shape  and  form. 

The  premiums  on  bees  and  honey,  which 
Mr.  Eckman  was  awarded,  amounted  to  $52. 
Surely  it  pays  to  excel  in  the  matter  of 
putting  up  honey  for  the  market,  and  then 
to  make  a  good  display  of  it.  We  congratu- 
late Mr.  Eckman  upon  his  progressive  man- 
agement, and  the  exertions  he  has  put  forth 
to  exhibit  it  to  the  world. 


Mr.  K.  H.  Holmes,  of  Shoreham,  Vt., 
on  Nov.  1.5,  1886,  i-equeated  us  to  note  the 
following  announcement.  As  every  other 
department  of  the  Journal  is  full,  we  give 
it  here  :  "The  annual  convention  of  the 
Vermont  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be 
held  in  liurlington,  Vt.,  on  Jan.  13,  1887." 
The  programme  is  not  fully  made  up,  but  it 
is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  two  days' 
session. 


E.  H.  Cook,  Andover,  Conn.,  has  sent  us 
his  28-page  Club  List  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  for  1887. 


Canadian  Suit  Aigalnst  Bee-Keeping. 

— R.  F.  Holtcrmann  sends  to  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Ree-Keepers'  Union  a  state- 
ment of  the  case  as  set  forth  on  page  742, 
and  adds,  "  I  think  you  will  hex-e  And  a  case 
which  should  be  taken  up."    He  then  adds  : 

How  far  we  in  Canada  have  supported  the 
Union  I  know  not ;  probably  not  as  we 
should  :  but  I  have  seen  its  utility  if  prop- 
erly conducted,  and  thus  far  I  believe  it  has 
been.  I  sent  $1,  and  am  prepared  to  send 
another,  so  I  am  not  ashamed  to  call  for  aid. 

In  reply  to  this  we  will  say  that  the  Union 
for  the  present  year  has  only  two  members 
in  all  Canada— the  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke  and  G. 
A.  Deadman.  Last  year  there  were  three, 
if  we  include  Mr.  Holtermann's  dollar  sent 
to  the  defense  fund,  without  annual  dues. 
Mr.  Jos.  Harrison,  the  person  sued,  is  not  a 
member,  and  the  only  claim  that  could  be 
entertained  at  all,  would  be  to  prevent  the 
recording  of  a  precedent  in  the  law  books  of 
America. 

The  "only  bee-paper  in  Canada"  has 
never  thought  enough  of  the  Union  to  men- 
tion "  its  aims  and  objects  :"  neither  have  its 
proprietors  ever  offered  to  become  members. 

Mr.  Harrison,  in  a  letter  dated  Nov.  10, 
1886,  writes  as  follows  : 

If  such  men  are  permitted  to  obtain  in- 
junctions to  restrain  persons  from  keeping 

bees,  farewell  to  bee-culture  in  Ontario 

I  cannot  say  when  the  iinal  question  will  be 
brought  up,  but  e.vpect  it  sometime  before 
Christmas.  The  judge  submitted  these 
questions  to  the  jury  : 

1.  Did  nearness  of  the  bees  cause  discom- 
fort to  the  complainant  in  any  unusual 
degree  ? 

2.  Did  the  complainant  acquiesce  in  Mr. 
Harrison's  keeping  bees,  by  allowing  him  to 
put  28  hives  of  bees  in  his  yard  before  he 
(Mr.  Harrison)  found  fault  with  the  dirty 
pig-pen  ? 

The  General  Manager  is  in  some  doubt 
whether  the  Union  should  take  hold  of  the 
case  in  Canada,  especially  when  the  apiarist 
is  not  a  member  of  the  Union.  He  is  now 
consulting  with  the  Advisory  Board,  and 
their  decision  will  be  final. 


Tasting  of  a  Honey-Bee.— The  Hart- 
ford Times  recently  contained  the  following 
peculiar  experience  with  a  honey-bee  : 

A  Ridgefleld  farmer  has  a  hired  man 
named  Bnrdick,  who,  a  few  weeks  ago,  was 
picking  up  apples  to  carry  to  the  cider-mill. 
He  came  across  a  fair  and  ripe  one  and  bit 
into  it  for  a  mouthful,  without  discovering 
a  hole  in  it  wherein  was  concealed  a  bee. 
which  stung  him  on  the  tongue.  It  was 
painful  for  a  time,  and  his  tongue  badly 
swelled.  For  two  days  he  suffered  from 
constant  nausea,  and  was  scarcely  able  to 
eat.  The  effect  then  passed  off  and  he  forgot 
the  matter.  But  he  is  now  forcibly  reminded 
of  it,  for  whenever  he  attempts  to  eat  an 
apple  he  experiences  the  same  sensation  he 
did  when  stung,  and  if  he  persists  in  eating 
it,  his  tongue  swells  and  the  nausea  returns. 


J.  W.  Santlers,  of  Le  Grand,  Iowa,  has 
sent  us  one  of  his  division-boards,  which 
consists  of  a  plain  piece  of  board  U  of  an 
inch  shorter  than  the  hive,  with  a  piece  of 
rubber  Vi  inch  wide  at  each  end  to  make  it 
up  to  the  width  of  the  hive,  and  keep  it  bee- 
tight.  It  has  an  ordinary  flat  top-bar  with 
projecting  ends. 

The  frame  is  a  regular  Langstroth  frame 
with  a  V-shaped  top-bar,  with  comb  founda- 
tion about  one-half  the  way  down,  and  a 
wire  run  through  from  side  to  side,embedded 
in  the  foundation  to  keep  it  from  bulging. 
Both  are  placed  in  our  Museum  for  the 
inspection  of  visitors. 


Tlie    Indianapolis  Convention  — the 

proceedings  of  which  we  have  published, 
and  a  notice  may  be  seen  on  page  7-18  of  this 
issue— is  thus  commented  upon  by  our 
friend,  Mr.  A.  I.  Root,  in  Oleanings,  for  Nov. 
1.5,  188G  : 

REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINOS  OF  THE  INDIAN- 
APOLIS CONVENTION. 

The  above  report  is  very  neatly  gotten  up. 
It  IS  a  book  closely  printed,  of  :«  pages.  It 
is  furnished  by  the  American  Bee  Journal 
tor  2.5  cents.  It  seems  to  me  the  matter  con- 
tained in  it  otight  to  be  worth  that  to  any 
enthusiastic  bee-keeper.  While  I  am  about 
it,  I  believe  I  omitted  to  make  editorial  men- 
tion of  the  proceedings  a  year  ago.  I  regret 
this,  as  it  embodied  also  a  history  of  the 
North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Society  from 
1870  to  1884.  The  price  is  also  25  cents, 
furnished  by  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
This  latter  hook  contains  64  pages.  While 
we  are  looking  over  these  convention  re- 
ports, I  feel  moved  to  say  that  the  editor  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal  should  receive 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  very  faithful  ser- 
vice he  has  rendered  at  different  times  to 
this  convention,  or,  so  far  as  I  know,  at  all 
conventions.  He  is  a  most  excellent  reader 
and  speaker,  full  of  good  natured  pleasantry 
and  enthusiasm  ;  and  with  the  experience 
of  the  last  two  or  three  conventions  before 
rae,  I  for  one  should  feel  sorrv  to  find  friend 
Newman  absent  from  any  convention  I 
might  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  permitted 
to  attend. 

Thanks,  Brother  Root,  but  we  fear  we 
shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  to- 
gether at  the  Michigan  State  Convention. 
We  regret  this,  but  it  is  out  of  our  control. 


mons.  Leon  JTonas,  one  of  the  founders 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  "  Societe  D'Apfcul- 
teurde  la  Somme,"  in  the  northeast  of 
France,  died  last  January,  and  on  Oct.  12, 
the  President,  Mons.  Jules  Madare,  also  de- 
parted this  life.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Society 
came  out  with  a  wide,black  border  for  each, 
showing  the  esteem  and  affection  in  which 
they  were  held  by  the  members.  The  death 
of  the  latter  occurred  while  our  interna- 
tional convention  was  being  held  at  Indian- 
apolis. It  is  strange  that  these  two  intimate 
friends  should  have  died  in  the  same  year  I 
Both  were  apiarists  of  renown,  and  in  their 
death  the  apicultural  world  has  lost  two 
progressive  and  enthusiastic  bee-keepers. 


The     December    Number     of    Frank 

Leslie's  Sunday  Magazine  closes  the  Twen- 
tieth Volume.  The  opening  article  is  "A 
Moravian  Village,"  by  Lieut.  H.  R.  Lemly, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  describes  sympathetically  the 
village  of  Salem,  N.  C.  Mr.  Powell's  fifth 
number  of  "Leaves  from  My  Life,"  deals 
with  Lord  Beaconsfteld,  "Barry  Cornwall," 
and  Alfred  Domett.  This  Leaf  is  very  fully 
illustrated.  Other  profusely  illustrated  arti- 
cles are  :  "  Zanzibar,  and  Mission  Work 
There,"  etc.  There  is  plenty  of  miscellany 
in  the  shape  of  short  articles  and  sketches, 
and  several  very  beautiful  full-page  repro- 
ductions of  paintings  by  well-known  artists. 


The  Union  Reading  Circle  is  the  title 
of  a  new  literary  journal  especially  devoted 
to  home  study  and  reading  circles  ;  it  is 
somewhat  after  the  plan  of  the  Chautau- 
quan,  but  is  non-sectarian,  and  the  instruc- 
tion is  intended  to  be  highly  scholarly, 
leading  through  complete  college  courses, 
over  fifty  distinguished  college  professors 
being  connected  with  the  enterprise. 

Yearly  subscription,  ?1.00  ;  single  copy  10 
cents.  Address  The  Reading  Circle  Associa- 
tion, 147  Throop  Street,  Chicago,  Ills. 
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Replies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


[It  IB  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  In  this  Department  in  less  time 
than  one  month.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them  ;  get  them  returned,  and  then  find 
Bpace  for  them  in  the  Joubnai,.  If  you  are 
In  a  "hurry"  tor  replies,  do  not  ask  for 
them  to  be  inserted  here.— Ed.1 


YmmM  Coinl]  Honey. 

Query,  No.  338.— Inkeeping  comb  honey 
until  winter,  especially  if  the  fall  be  warm, 
millers  spin  their  webs  on  the  combs,  injur- 
ing its  appearance— often  destroy  it  entirely. 
How  ranch  sulphur  or  brimstone  must  be 
used  to  every  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space,  and 
how  burned  or  applied  ?— J.  C. 

A  heaping  table-spoonful  will  be 
suflBcieut  for  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space. 
The  room  should  be  perfectly  tight. 
The  sulphur  can  be  placed  on  live 
coals  in  an  iron  vessel.— J.  P.  H. 
Brown. 

Bum  the  sulphur  in  a  smoker.  We 
cannot  say  how  much  is  needed,  but 
it  must  be  used  plentifully,  and  yet 
not  enough  to  turn  thepropoUs  green. 
Practice  in  this  is  better  than  theory. 
—Dad ANT  &  Son. 

I  use  about  one-fourth  of  a  pound 
to  every  2,000  cubic  feet.  To  apply, 
put  some  ashes  in  an  iron  kettle,  and 
on  the  ashes  place  some  live  coals, 
then  pour  the  sulphur  on  the  coals.- 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

The  comb  should  be  hung  on  frames 
in  a  close  room,  and  enough  sulphur 
burned  therein  to  completely  till  the 
room  with  its  fumes.  One-fourth  of 
a  pound  would  be  sufficient  to  thor- 
oughly fumigate  a  room  8  to  10  feet 
square.— .J.  E.  Pond,  Ju. 

In  a  room  8  feet  square  I  use  }^  of  a 
pound  of  sulphur.  Put  some  ashes 
in  the  bottom  of  an  iron  kettle,  heat 
an  iron  "  red  hot,"  put  it  in  the  ket- 
tle, lay  on  the  sulphur,  put  an  iron 
plate  on  top  of  tlie  kettle,  hang  it  in 
the  top  of  the  room  ;  "  get  out,"  and 
close  the  door.  After  the  sulphur  has 
done  its  work,  thoroughly  ventilate. 
— H.  D.  Cutting. 

Use  one  pound  of  sulphnr  for  1,000 
cubical  feet  of  space.  Put  some  ashes 
in  a  kettle,  then  put  in  the  sulphur, 
and  hang  the  kettle  up  near  the  top 
of  the  room.  Heat  a  piece  of  iron  to 
a  white  heat,  drop  it  in  the  kettle  and 
then  close  the  door.  Have  the  honey 
so  arranged  that  the  fumes  can  gain 
access  to  it.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

There  is  no  trouble  in  keeping 
comb  honey  in  a  warm  upper  room 
indefinitely  if  there  is  no  pollen  in 
the  combs.  The  sections  should  be 
held  up  to  the  sunlight,  and  those 
containing  pollen  placed  by  them- 
selves and    sulphured    if   need    be. 


Using  wide  sections  and  avoiding 
very  shallow  brood-chambers  will 
remedy  the  trouble  from  bee- bread  so 
that  not  one  section  in  a  hundred  will 
have  to  be  selected  out.  Bee-bread 
is  as  essential  in  the  development  of 
the  moth-worm  as  the  bee-larvie,  and 
no  pains  should  be  spared  to  keep  it 
out  of  the  sections.  Very  unpleas- 
ant results  have  happened  from  plac- 
ing comb  honey  upon  the  market  con- 
taining it.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

1  would  not  use  sulphur  at  all.  If  I 
had  bees  that  would  allow  such  work 
by  millers,  I  would  re-queen  them  by 
better  blood.  If  I  had  honey  from 
such  bees,  I  would  go  over  each  sec- 
tion and  pick  out  all  worms  and 
webs,  and  approaching  cool  weather 
will  do  the  rest.- James  Hbddon. 

Sulphur  is  cheap.  Use  enough  to 
fill  the  space  densely  with  fumes.  It 
can  be  done  by  placing  sulphur  on 
live  coals,  or  in  a  smoker  well  lighted. 
We  have  only  to  burn  our  sulphur  in 
a  confined  space  where  the  combs  are 
placed.  The  closer  the  confinement 
the  better.— A.  J.  Cook. 

Try  2  pounds  to  1,000  square  feet  of 
comb,  and  if  it  does  not  green  any  of 
the  comb  it  may  be  all  right.  If  the 
room  is  full  of  honey  I  think  it  will 
need  less  sulphur  than  the  same  room 
with  a  little  honey.  Put  the  sulphur 
in  some  iron  vessel  placed  in  another 
vessel  to  make  it  safe,  stick  a  match 
in  the  sulphur  and  light  it.— C.  C. 
Miller. 

The  millers  do  not  spin  webs,  it  is 
the  moth-larvfe  that  spin  the  webs  to 
protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  bees. 
If  the  combs  are  kept  in  a  light  place, 
and  are  not  suffered  to  touch  each 
other,  and  are  free  from  pollen,  the 
moth-worms  do  not  trouble  them,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes.  In  the 
use  of  brimstone  I  burn  it  in  an  old 
pot  and  just  guess  at  the  amount 
used.  Moth-worms  do  not  injure  my 
comb  honey  when  properly  managed, 
its  liability  to  sweat  and  become 
smeared  being  my  greatest  drawback. 
— G.  W.  Demaree. 


f  iiiteriii  Bees  in  a  Warm  Room. 

Query,  No.  339.— Can  bees  be  wintered 
in  a  warm  room  in  a  second  story  of  a  house, 
where  it  seldom   freezes  ?— Burlington,  Wis. 

I  should  not  want  to  try  it.— G.  M. 
Doolittle. 

Not  successfully.— Dadant  &  Son. 

It  is  possible  that  they  might,  but 
the  occasional  freezes  would  not  be  de- 
sirable features.— W.Z.  Hutchinson. 

If  the  room  does  not  get  too  warm 
at  times,  they  can  be. — G.  L.  Tinker, 

I  know  that  it  has  been  done  in  the 
attic  of  a  house  in  this  town  for  sev- 
eral years.— II.  D.  Cutting. 

I  see  no  reason  why  they  could  not 
if  the  temperature  of  the  room  could 
be  kept  say  at  4-5°  or  ,50°. —J.  P.  H. 
Brown. 

They  can,  and  have  been  so  win- 
tered, and  well  wintered,  but  many 
have  been  lost  in  just  such  places, 
and  when  all  the  testimony  is  in,  it 


proves  such  a  place  inferior  to  the 
usual  bee  repositories. — J  as.Heddon. 

I  think  no  one  has  ever  made  a 
success  of  it,  although  it  has  been 
tried.— C.  C.  Miller. 

They  could  not  be  successfully  win- 
tered in  this  climate  in  that  way,  un- 
less they  could  fly  during  warm  spells, 
as  they  do  when  on  the  summer 
stands.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

I  have  known  of  such  rooms  being 
used  with  success.  So  they  can  be  ; 
but  I  should  regard  such  a  place  as 
the  very  worst  in  the  world  for  bees 
in  winter. — A.  J.  Cook. 

Possibly  they  may,  but  I  think  it 
doubtful,  unless  the  room  is  made 
absolutely  dark.  Much  will  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  warmth,  and 
whether  the  temperature  can  be  kept 
nearly  equable,  and  say  about  42°  to 
50°,  Fahr.- J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 


Keeping  Bees  on  Stares. 

Query,  No.  340. — A  gentleman  wishes 
me  to  take  50  colonies  of  bees  to  work  on 
shares,  I  to  furnish  the  land,  hives,  foun- 
dation, boxes,  etc.— in  fact  to  furnish  every- 
thing, and  do  all  the  work,  and  also  market 
his  share  of  the  honey.  What  share  of  the 
increase  and  of  the  honey  should  I  get  ?  Or, 
in  other  woi'ds,  what  per  cent,  should  I  re- 
ceive for  my  share  ?— Defiance  Co.,  O. 

Seventy-five  per  cent.— G.  M.  Doo- 
little. 

Eighty  per  cent.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

About  75  percent.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr 

About  75  per  cent.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  would  be 
about  right,  if  you  had  to  iucur  all 
the  expense  and  labor.-  J.  P.  H. 
Brown. 

At  least  73  of  the  increase  and 
of  the  honey.— Dadant  &  Son. 

I  think  where  each  furnishes  one- 
half  of  the  hives,  etc.,  each  takes  one- 
half  of  the  proceeds.  Ask  some  of 
the  men  who  let  or  take  bees  in  this 
way.— A.  J.  Cook. 

You  should  liave  rent  for  your  land, 
full  pay  for  the  hives,  and  half  pay 
for  the  foundation,  sections  and  ship- 
ping-crates. The  honey  should  be 
equally  divided,  the  increase  to  be- 
long to  the  one  who  furnished  the 
bees.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

It  would  depend  somewhat  on  the 
locality.  I  mean  by  this,  that  the 
rental  value  of  bees  would  be  worth 
more  in  some  places  than  in  others. 
In  an  average  location  I  suppose  66^3 
per  cent,  would  pay  you,  and  would 
pay  the  owner  of  the  bees,  as  he 
would  get  I3  of  theprofltsfor  the  rent 
of  his  bees.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

If  the  bees  are  now  in  such  hives 
as  will  be  supplied  by  you  for  their 
increase,  I  would  say  that  you  should 
have  one-half  of  the  surplus  honey, 
and  all  the  increase,  you  to  return  the 
same  number  of  colonies  you  receive, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  year,  and  in 
equally  good  condition.  The  owner 
of  the  bees  to  pay  for  one-half  of  the 
sections  and  shipping-crates  sold.— 
James  Heddon. 
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Explanatory.— The  tlgures  before  the 
names  Indicate  the  number  ot  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring:, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  tne  center  of  the  State  named; 
6  north  of  the  center;  9  south;  O*  east; 
♦O  west;  and  this  6  northeast;  X)  northwest: 
o»  southeast;  and  ?  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


ror  tbe  American  Bee  Jourcal. 

FeefliDE  Bees— ly  Way  of  Doing  it, 


G.    M.  DOOLITTLE. 


I  am  requested  by  two  or  three  to 
give  an  article  in  the  Bee  Journal 
on  the  above  subject,  and  although  I 
have  objected  on  account  of  the  arti- 
cle appearing  out  of  season  it  is  of  no 
avail,  for  they  say,  "Now  that  we  are 
interested  we  desire  it,  and  can  re- 
member it."  While  an  article  is  more 
appropriate  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
time  required  for  its  use,  yet  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  it  is  often  the 
case  that  an  article  on  some  phase  in 
bee-keeping,  appearing  just  after  a 
person  has  had  a  trial  of  that  very 
same  thing,  sinlss  deeper  into  the 
memory  and  does  more  good  than  it 
would  iiad  it  come  at  the  appropriate 
time.  As  many  of  us  here  at  the 
East  have  just  passed  through  a  siege 
of  feeding  for  winter,  of  course  the 
matter  is  still  fresh  in  our  minds,  and 
anxiety  regarding  this  matter  still 
exists,  so  I  will  comply  with  the  re- 
quest, hoping  that  even  those  not 
specially  interested  may  find  some- 
thing of  value  in  it. 

In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  say  that 
it  is  always  well  to  look  out  in  ad- 
vance for  times  of  scarcity,  and  dur- 
ing the  honey-flow  lay  aside  a  good 
supply  of  nice,  sealed,  well-ripened 
honey  in  frames  for  use  in  the  fall  in 
supplying  any  deficient  colonies  which 
we  may  have.  I  know  of  no  nicer 
way  of  feeding  than  this,  hence  I 
always  try  to  keep  a  supply  of  such 
combs  on  hand.  If  they  are  not 
needed,  the  honey  can  be  just  as  well 
extracted  from  them  (by  placing  them 
in  a  room  kept  at  100°  for  four  iiours 
before  extracting)  in  December  as  in 
August,  so  that  no  loss  need  occur 
if  such  combs  are  not  used  for  feeding. 
On  the  contrary  a  gain  is  made,  for 
the  bee-keeper's  time  is  not  nearly  so 
valuable  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

If,  however,  no  such  combs  of  honey 
had  been  saved,  we  must  resort  to 
sugar  feeding,  unless  we  have  plenty 
of  extracted  honey,  which  is  not  sup- 
posable,  for  certainly  it  is  a  great 
waste  of  time  to  extract  honey  for  the 
fun  of  feeding  it  back  again. 

There  are  two  ways  of  feeding  bees 
sugar,  one  of  which  is  to  make  the 
sugar  into  candy,  the  cakes  weighing 
from  1  to  10  pounds,  according  to  the 


desire  of  the  apiarist.  1  generally 
make  them  of  about  5  pounds  each, 
and  find  it  a  very  convenient  size.  To 
best  get  it  in  the  form  I  wish  it,  I 
make  a  frame  of  the  size  and  height  I 
wish,  which  is  usually  about  8  inches 
square,  and  3  inches  high. 

I  now  make  little  mounds  of  saw- 
dust on  a  bench,  raising  them  about  1 
inch  high  at  the  highest  point.  Over 
this  mound  is  placed  a  piece  of  news- 
paper, and  on  the  paper  the  frame 
which  is  to  receive  the  candy.  This 
frame  should  be  held  secure  by  a 
weight  or  some  other  means,  so  it 
cannot  raise  up  and  let  the  candy  run 
under  it. 

Having  the  candy  boiled  to  the  right 
consistency  (which  is  known  by  tak- 
ing out  a  little  and  stirring  it  while 
the  rest  is  partially  drawn  from  the 
fire  so  it  will  not  cook  too  fast  while 
you  are  testing  it,  so  as  to  get  the 
start  of  you),  stir  it  until  it  is  as  thick 
as  it  will  run,  when  it  is  rapidly 
poured  into  the  frames  and  left  until 
cold.  Now  lift  the  frame  of  candy 
and  pull  off  the  paper  from  the  bot- 
tom, when  it  is  ready  to  put  on  the 
hive,  so  placing  it  that  the  centre  of 
the  cluster  of  bees  will  come  into  the 
middle  of  the  convex  place  in  your 
candy,  for  this  place  was  made  for  the 
bees  to  cluster  in  so  that  as  many  as 
possible  can  reach  the  candy.  In  this 
way  the  moisture  from  the  bees  dur- 
ing cold  nights  collects  on  the  candy, 
which  moistens  it  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  bees  can  lick  it  up,  thus  giv- 
ing them  a  supply  of  food. 

I  find,  however,  that  during  an  ex- 
treme cold  spell,  if  there  is  nothing 
but  candy  in  the  hive,  the  bees  may 
fail  to  cluster  on  it  and  starve,  there- 
fore, I  use  this  only  in  connection  with 
a  few  pounds  of  honey  in  the  hive, 
when  it  always  works  nicely.  I  es- 
pecially like  such  cakes  of  candy  in 
February  and  March,  when  there  is  a 
prospect  of  the  bees  getting  short  of 
of  stores. 

The  second  plan,  and  the  preferable 
one  is,  to  make  the  sugar  into  a  syrup 
which  is  fed  to  the  bees  during  the 
warm  days  of  September  and  October, 
so  that  they  can  store  it  in  the  combs 
and  cap  it  over  the  same  as  honey. 
To  make  the  syrup  I  find  the  follow- 
ing formula  the  best,  after  trying 
nearly  all  the  different  ways  recom- 
mended :  Put  1-5  pounds  of  water  in 
a  vessel  that  will  hold  about  24  quarts, 
and  bring  it  to  a  boil.  When  boiling, 
slowly  pour  in  .30  pounds  of  granu- 
lated sugar,  stirring  it  as  it  is  poured 
in,  so  it  will  mostly  dissolve  instead 
of  settling  to  the  bottom  and  burning. 
Now  bring  it  to  a  boil  again  and  skim 
it,  if  impurities  arise,  when  it  is  to  be 
set  from  the  flre,  and  .5  pounds  of  well 
ripened  honey  stirred  in.  This  gives 
50  pounds  of  feed  which  will  be  of  as 
much  value  to  the  bees  as  .50  pounds 
of  honey.  The  honey  is  put  in  to  pre- 
vent crystallization,  and  with  me 
proves  far  superior  to  vinegar  or 
cream  of  tartar. 

As  soon  as  the  syrup  is  cool  enough 
so  you  can  hold  the  hand  on  the  out- 
side of  the  tin  dish  containing  the 
syrup,  it  is  ready  for  tlie  bees.  This 
feeding  syrup  warm  has  especial  ad- 
vantage  where  the  nights  are  cool. 


and  by  having  it  thus  warm  quite 
satisfactory  work  at  feeding  can  be 
performed  as  late  as  November. 

^V'here  a  person  has  not  the  feeders 
or  the  time  to  prepare  tliem,  the  best 
thing  to  use  for  such  a  purpose  is  a 
common  milk-pan.  Set  this  on  the 
top  of  the  hive  and  fill  it  with  syrup, 
or  give  the  desired  amount,  after 
which  pull  off  two  or  three  haudfuls 
of  grass  and  scatter  it  over  the  syrup 
for  a  float ;  or  use  shavings  or  corn 
cobs,  as  is  preferred.  The  trouble 
with  these  latter  is  that  they  soak  up 
much  of  the  syrup,  while  the  former 
does  not. 

Set  up  a  small  piece  of  board  or  a 
chip  against  the  side  of  the  pan,  so 
the  bees  can  easily  climb  over  to  the 
feed,  when  a  hole  is  to  be  opened  to 
the  hive  below  by  turning  up  one 
corner  of  the  quilt  or  removing  a  slat 
in  the  honey-board  for  the  bees  to 
come  up  through.  Now  scatter  a  few 
drops  of  feed  down  through  the  hole 
and  over  the  chip,  and  put  on  the 
cover,  seeing  that  the  joints  are  all 
tight,  so  that  no  robber  bees  can  get 
in.  However,  if  a  person  has  time  at 
his  command,  feeders  made  as  follows 
will  prove  much  more  satisfactory  ;  I 
have  used  such  for  four  years,  aud 
never  had  anything  in  the  feeder  line 
which  pleased  me  so  well,  and  I  have 
tried  nearly  all  the  feeders  in  use  : 

Get  out  two  pieces  of  wood,  having 
them  the  size  of  your  frame  except 
less  %  inch  at  the  top,  and  34  inch 
thick.  Nail  those  on  each  side  of  a 
frame,  fitting  the  joints  together  with 
white  lead,  so  as  to  prevent  leaking. 
If  after  making,  hot  beeswax  is  run 
all  over  the  inside,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  leaking,  and  all  soaking  of 
the  feed  in  the  wood  is  prevented  also. 
Bore  a  hole  in  the  top-bar  to  the 
feeder  for  a  funnel,  and  your  feeder 
is  ready  to  be  hung  in  the  hive  the 
same  as  a  frame,  where  it  cau  be  left 
when  not  in  use,  if  desired. 

To  feed,  cut  a  little  slit  in  the  quilt 
to  correspond  with  the  hole  in  the 
top-bar  of  the  feeder,  through  which 
the  point  ot  the  funnel  is  to  be  in- 
serted and  the  feed  poured  in.  When 
the  funnel  is  removed  the  slit  in  the 
quilt  closes  up  so  that  no  bees  can  get 
out  to  annoy  the  operator.  As  the 
feeder  is  only  an  inch  wide  there  is 
no  need  of  a  float,  as  the  bees  can 
easily  reach  either  side,  so  none  stick 
fast  or  drown.  By  using  two  or  more 
feeders  to  a  hive  the  winter  supply 
can  be  given  at  once,  or  the  bees  can 
be  fed  for  stimulation  as  slowly  as  is 
desired. 

Borodino,©  N.  Y. 


for  tbe  American  Bee  JoumaL 

A  Bee-Lawsuit  in  Canaiia. 


WM.  F.  CLARKE. 


Bee-Keepers  on  this  side  of  the 
line  have  been  suddenly  waked  up 
from  their  dream  of  false  security,  by 
a  lawsuit,  the  result  of  which,  so  far 
as  it  has  gone,  conclusively  shows 
that  we  are  as  benighted  and  igno- 
rant here  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
as  are  our  neighbors  in  the   United 
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States.  At  the  Assize  Court  in  Walk- 
erton,  Ont.,  a  few  days  ago,  a  case 
was  tried  before  Judge  O'Connor,  in 
which  a  blacksmith  named  Mcintosh, 
of  Southampton,  applied  for  an  in- 
junction to  restrain  his  neighbor 
Harrison  from  keeping  bees.  It  ap- 
pears that  Harrison  keeps  about  80 
colonies  of  bees.  Mcintosh's  com- 
plaint sets  forth  that  they  are  a  great 
nuisance,  flying  all  over  the  neighbor- 
hood and  stinging  people,  and  that 
they  are  an  especial  annoyance  to  the 
plaintiff,  flying  about  his  shop  and 
stinging  horses.  They  were  also  very 
troublesome  around  the  house  when 
preserves  were  being  made,  swarm- 
ing about  the  kitchen  in  large  num- 
bers. 

The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  that 
they  were  a  nuisance,  and  that  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  an  injunction. 
Judge  O'Connor  said  it  was  a  novel 
case,  and  he  would  not  grant  the  in- 
junction, but  reserved  it  for  argument 
in  the  full  court.  The  case  was 
keenly  contested,  the  trial  occupying 
more  than  a  whole  day.  A  large 
number  of  witnesses  were  examined, 
many  of  whom  were  brought  from  a 
distance  by  the  defence.  As  the 
Judge  has  referred  the  matter  to  a 
full  court,  declininjT  to  act  on  his  own 
individual  responsibility,  this  case 
when  decided  will  have  all  the  weight 
of  a  precedent,  and  we  shall  know  the 
legal  status  of  bee-keeping  in  "  this 
Canada  of  ours."  As  yet  the  press 
has  not  discussed  this  matter  to  any 
extent,  the  only  article  on  the  sub- 
ject which  I  have  seen  being  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Montreal  Witness  of 
Nov.  10,  which  I  think  is  worthy  of 
being  reproduced  in  the  American 
Bee  Journal  as  a  disinterested  and 
impartial  utterance  on  the  subject : 

"  Is  bee-keeping  a  public  nuisance  V 
An  Ontario  jury,  after  listening  to 
the  evidence  of  some  neighbors  of  a 
man  who  keeps  80  colonies,  has  de- 
cided that  it  is,  and  that  the  neighbors 
are  entitled  to  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  man  from  keeping  bees.  The 
Judge  who  presided  over  the  court 
has  declined  to  grant  the  injunction, 
but  has  reserved  it  for  discussion 
before  a  full  court.  This  was,  doubt- 
less, a  wise  course,  as  bee  keeping  has 
always  been  considered  a  most  com- 
mendable business  enterprise  which 
should  be  encouraged.  If  it  is  to  be 
adjudged  a  nuisance  because  the  bees 
interfere  to  some  extent  with  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  neigh- 
bors, then  an  industry  which  has 
been  rapidly  growing  in  Canada  will 
receive  a  decided  check.  Bees  wander 
miles  from  their  hives,  so  that  bee- 
keepers would,  if  this  decision  is  en- 
forced, have  to  reside  in  solitude. 
The  Egyptian  bee-keepers,  who  keep 
their  hives  on  boats  which  they  move 
up  and  down  the  Nile  in  search  of 
pasture,  calculate  that  the  bees  pas- 
ture within  a  radiusof  nine  miles.  In 
Europe  bee-keeping  is  encouraged  in 
many  States.  Russian  peasants  use 
the  honey  instead  of  sugar,  and  the 
Russian  State  Church  uses  so  many 
tapers  that  enormous  quantities  of 
wax  are  needed  for  that  purpose 
alone.  Germany  goes  so  far  as  to  pay 
teachers  to  travel  about  through  the 


rural  districts  and  teach  the  best 
methods  of  cultivation  ;  and  common 
school-masters  have  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation on  the  subject  before  they  are 
granted  diplomas.  The  British  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association,  established  un- 
der the  presidency  o*  Sir  .John  Lub- 
bock, is  a  vigorous  society  which  has 
received  much  encouragement  in 
Great  Britain.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  when  the  neighbors  go 
in  constant  fear  at  all  times  of  being 
stung  by  bees,  and  are  frequently 
stung  and  disturbed  in  their  business 
by  bees,  there  is  reason  to  regard 
them  as  a  nuisance,  and  a  jury  would 
probably  return  such  a  decision  every 
time.  Most  bees  are  better  behaved, 
however,  and  we  can  Hud  no  record 
of  a  similar  action  at  law  complaining 
of  bees  as  a  public  nuisance." 

The  Witness  would  have  made  a 
strong  point  had  it  stated  that  the 
Ontario  Bee-Keepers'  Association  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Provincial 
Government  as  having  charge  of  an 
industry  worthy  of  being  fostered  by 
a  grant  from  the  public  chest  to  the 
extent  of  $600  a  year.  It  would  be  a 
queer  anomaly  for  the  Government 
to  subsidize  what  the  judiciary  de- 
clared to  be  a  nuisance.  I  shall  not 
be  surprised,  however,  if  the  upshot 
of  this  affair  is  the  exclusion  of  api- 
aries from  the  corporate  limits  of 
cities,  towns,  and  villages.  A  strong 
feeling  is  growing  up  in  this  direction, 
as  our  friend  Hall,  of  Woodstock,  and 
others  can  testify.  So  far  as  there  is 
reasonable  ground  for  making  com- 
plaint, bee-keepers  must  be  prepared 
to  give  due  consideration  to  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  community  at 
large.  Personally,  I  shall  not  wait 
for  any  lawsuit,  but  whenever  evi- 
dence is  adduced  that  my  bees  are  a 
nuisance  and  annoyance  to  my  neigh- 
bors, I  shall  move  them  a  safe  distance. 

Guelph,  Ont. 

[See  remarks  on  page  739.— Ed.] 


For  tliG  American  Bee  JournaL 

The  Elements  of  Fat,  etc. 

A.  J.  COOK. 


has  nitrogen  any  of  the  elements  of 
fat.  Hibernating  animals  can  live  on 
fat,  as  in  their  inactive  state  the 
waste  is  so  slight  that  the  organs  are 
not  seriously  impaired,  though  there 
is  no  nitrogenous  food  to  build  them 
up.  That  is  why  our  bees  are  better 
off  with  no  pollen.  They  are  very 
quiet,  waste  is  very  slight,  so  the 
body  is  better  off  if  there  is  no  hearty 
albuminous  food  to  digest.  I  do  not 
reason  that  all  organic  food  may  be 
converted  into  fat.  I  do  argue,  and 
with  truth,  that  all  organic  food  may 
minister  in  the  economy  of  the  body 
to  the  formation  of  fat.  All  organic 
food  does  not  mean  the  inorganic 
salts  or  water,  but  only  the  carbo- 
hydrates, fats,  and  albuminoids. 

How  much  there  is  in  a  word.  I 
say,  "  We  have  seen  that  stored  fat  in 
animals  that  hibernate,  and  in  case  of 
disease,  will  alone  keep  up  the  nutri- 
tion— jioJ nitrogen.*  The  first  is  truth  ; 
the  latter  absolute  absurdity.  It  is  pos- 
sible, nay  probable,  that  there  may  be 
slight  waste  of  tissues.but  owing  to  the 
inactivity  this  is  almost  nothing, 
else  albuminous  food  would  be  re- 
quired. So  we  ought  to  keep  our  bees 
in  as  quiet  a  state  in  winter  as  pos- 
sible. Then  the  waste  is  so  slight 
that  no  nitrogenous  food— pollen— is 
required. 

Before  I  studied  the  subject  I  sup- 
posed that  bees  actually  hibernated. 
Now  we  know  that  they  do  not ;  but 
if  we  can  so  reduce  activity  that  they 
will  feel  no  need,  and  so  not  seek  or 
take  pollen,  we  shall  solve  the  winter 
problem.  I  wish  to  have  my  bees  all 
winter  in  a  room  of  about  45°,  Fahr., 
then  with  good  honey  or  syrup  I  shall 
have  no  fear,  even  if  pollen  be 
present. 

Agricultural  College,  9  Mich, 

[*Mr.  Cushman  wrote  this  word  nu- 
trition, but  by  an  oversight  it  was 
printed  nitrogen.- Ed.] 


With  no  unkindness  in  my  thought, 
may  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Cushman 
should  either  study  up  this  whole 
question  more  thoroughly  or  else  be 
much  more  guarded  in  his  quotationsV 
AVhat  1  say  is  this:  >«itrogenous 
tissues  may  be  robbed  of  their  nitrogen 
and  further  changed— into  fat.  This 
is  proved  by  disease  where  fatty  de- 
generation occurs.  /  do  most  certainly 
deny  that  the  greatest  part  of  muscle 
is  nitrogen.  Muscle  is  mainly  myosin, 
a  proteid  substance.  These  substances 
—albuminoids— all  contain  from  14  to 
18  per  cent,  nitrogen.  According  to 
our  best  analysis  the  average  propor- 
tion is  about  as  follows  :  Carbon,  52.8 
per  cent. ;  hydrogen,  7.1  ;  nitrogen, 
16.6;  oxygen,22.1;  sulphur, 1.4  per  cent. 
Thus  we  see  that  all  albuminoids  con- 
tain a  large  amount  of  carbon,  oxy- 
gen, and  hydrogen,the  elements  of  fat. 

While  nitrogenous  material  may  be 
transformed  into  fat,  nitrogen  can 
never  be,  as  fat  has  no  nitrogen,  nor 


For  tne  American  Bee  Journal. 

LeEislation  for  Bee-Keepers. 


DK.  C.  C.  MILLER. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Bee-Keepers'  Society  at  Indian- 
apolis, I  was  appointed  one  of  a  com- 
mittee of  three  to  inquire  into  the 
desirability  and  feasibility  of  obtain- 
ing certain  legislation  looking  to  the 
securing  of  bee-keepers  in  their  loca- 
tions as  to  territory.  In  order  that 
we  may  make  an  intelligent  report  at 
the  next  meeting,  it  is  essential  that 
we  obtain  all  the  information  possible 
in  the  interim.  One  way  is  to  obtain 
the  views  of  the  bee-keepers,  and 
probably  the  very  best  way  to  do  this 
is  through  the  medium  of  the  bee- 
papers.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  but  I 
think  I  am  not  assuming  too  much  to 
say  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  get  light 
from  any  and  every  one. 

AVhen  the  resolution  was  first  of- 
fered in  the  convention,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  very  evident  disapproba- 
tion. A  little  reflection,  however, 
brought  out  the  feeling  that  the  mat- 
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ter  was  at  least  worth  inquiring  into, 
and  I  believe  in  the  final  vote  there 
was  not  one  who  voted  against  mak- 
ing such  inquiry.  Can  we  not  get  at 
the  truth  in  a  dispassioned  way  i  If 
any  one  sees  anything  not  desirable 
or  feasible  in  the  legislation  under 
consideration,  let  him  state  his  ob- 
jections with  all  the  force  at  his  com- 
mand, and  let  him  state  with  equal 
force  whatever  may  favor  the  opposite 
view. 

I  have  had  no  conference  with  the 
other  members  of  the  committee, 
but  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  their  views 
publicly  expressed,  and  even  if  their 
views  are  diametrically  opposed  to  my 
own,  I  shall  take  it  in  the  most  kindly 
manner. 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  James  Heddon 
forgiving  his  view  on  page  709.  I 
am  looking  for  the  views  of  Mr.  X. 
N.  Betsinger,  who  expressed  himself 
as  having  decided  convictions  on  the 
subject,  somewhat,  I  believe,  on  the 
line  of  Mr.  Heddon,  although  I  did 
not  get  his  reasoning. 

When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of 
legal  enactments,  our  legal  brethren 
are  the  ones  to  whom  we  naturally 
turn  at  least  part  of  our  inquiries. 
Will  they  not  help  us  out  ?  At  the 
time  the  matter  was  up  in  conven- 
tion I  am  not  sure  there  was  any 
lawyer  present  except  Mr.  R.  L.  Tay- 
lor, of  Lapeer,  Mich.  That  gentle- 
man, in  his  usual  candid  manner, 
deprecated  any  hasty  decision,  and  I 
would  very  much  like  to  see  his  views 
in  full. 

As  to  my  own  views,  I  have  ex- 
pressed myself  as  at  present  believing 
that  such  legislation  is  both  desirable 
and  feasible,  yet  1  am  quite  open  to 
conviction,  and  it  is  altogether  among 
the  possibilities  that  a  year  from  now 
I  may  have  decided  views  against  the 
desirability  or  the  feasibility  of  any 
legislative  action. 

I  understand  Mr.  Heddon  to  claim 
on  page  709  (I  am  sorry  I  cannot  lay 
my  hand  on  the  previous  number  to 
which  he  refers),  that  the  prior  occu- 
pant has  a  natural  exclusive  right, 
and  that  such  exclusive  possession 
would  result  in  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number.  In  this  we  are 
very  nearly  if  not  altogether  in  ac- 
cord, certainly  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  him  as  to  the  last  part  of  the 
proposition.  Just  how  he  reconciles 
the  idea  of  "  a  natural  exclusive 
right "  of  the  prior  occupant,  with 
the  "  survival  of  the  fittest,"  I  do  not 
readily  see.  If  I  understand  what  is 
usually  meant  by  the  "  survival  of 
the  fittest,"  it  means  a  struggle  for 
existence  ;  and  if  I  have  "  a  natural 
exclusive  right"  to  the  territory  I 
occupy,  why  should  I  be  compelled 
to  make  a  struggle  for  existence  in 
that  territory  every  time  some  inter- 
loper should  decide  to  settle  down 
beside  me.  Moreover,  if  the  other 
fellow  should  happen  to  be  the  one  to 
"  survive,"  where  would  be  my  nat- 
ural right  V 

However  much  thought  Mr.  Hed- 
don may  have  given  to  the  matter  of 
rights  as  to  "priority  of  location,"  I 
cannot  believe  he  has  given  much 
thought  to  it  with  the  possibility  of 
legislation  in  view,  but  it  seems  to 


me  that  without  much  thought  upon 
that  branch  of  the  subject,  he  has 
hastily  settled  upon  the  conclusion 
that  because  there  was  no  legislation 
there  could  be  none,  and  in  that  view 
of  the  case  it  is  no  doubt  the  proper 
thing  to  consider,  as  he  has  done, 
how  best  to  make  the  struggle  to 
maintain  those  rights  for  which,  if 
all  men  were  riglit-thinking,  we  would 
never  be  obliged  to  make  any  struggle. 

I  have  merely  touched  upon  the 
subject,  believing  that  its  importance 
demands  much  fuller  mention,  but 
space  forbids.  I  hope  to  hear,  as  I 
before  said,  the  views  of  others,  and 
just  as  much  desire  their  views 
whether  they  agree  or  disagree  with 
me.  So  long  as  I  believe  as  I  do  now, 
I  will  make  the  best  fight  I  can,  and 
if  vanquished  I  will  thank  the  victor 
for  setting  me  right. 

Marengo,  5  His. 


For  tlie  American  Bee  JoumaL 

Tie  Westerii  Couyention, 

The  Western  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation met  in  annual  session  in 
Pythian  Hall,  at  10  a.m.,  in  Kansas 
City, Mo.,  on  Oct.  27  and  28,  18S6. 
After  having  an  informal  experience 
meeting,  which,  of  course,  was  prin- 
cipally on  bees  and  honey,  the  con- 
vention adjourned  until  1:30  p.m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

At  1:30  the  convention  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Hayhurst.  The  election  of  officers 
was  postponed  until  the  next  day. 
The  following  discussion  then  took 
place : 

"  How  has  the  drouth  affected  the 
bee-business  this  season  i*"  It  was 
generally  conceded  that  the  bees 
gathered  little  if  any  honey  after  the 
middle  of  July  in  this  vicinity.  A. 
A.  Baldwin  said  that  we  would  feel 
the  effects  of  this  year's  dry  weather 
more  next  year,  as  the  white  clover 
had  died  out  badly.  Mr.  Leahey  did 
not  find  the  drouth  very  bad  for  his 
bees.  J.  A.  Nelson  said  the  same,  as 
the  honey  season  was  about  over  be- 
fore the  very  dry  weather  had  com- 
menced. B.  F.  DeTar  said  that  the 
bees  were  not  much  affected  by  the 
dry  weather.  President  Hayhurst 
said  the  drouth  was  bad  for  queen- 
rearing,  but  had  not  hindered  the 
gathering  of  honey  very  much. 

"  What  is  honey-dew,  and  where 
does  it  come  from  ?" 

Some  said  from  insects,  bark-lice, 
aphides,  etc.  Mr.  Hayhurst  thought 
that  some  came  from  punctures  in 
tree-bark  on  the  hackberry  or  ash, 
made  by  borers,  as  he  had  seen  a 
sweet  substance  that  oozed  out  and 
formed  icicles  in  appearance  during 
the  night,  that  tasted  very  much  like 
good  grape-sugar,  and  the  wasps, 
yellow-jackets  and  bees  worked  on 
it  very  much  during  the  day.  A.  A. 
Baldwin  said  it  sometimes  came  out 
on  acorns  that  were  punctured  by 
some  insect.  Mr.  King  had  seen  it 
on  the  leaves,  and  it  tasted  sweet. 
He  said  that  it  was  not  the  kind  made 
by  bugs  that  he  had  tasted.    Mr.  Con- 


ser  had  seen  it  higher  up  than  any 
other  man,  on  the  top  leaves  of  every 
thing,  and  had  looked  with  a  micro- 
scope and  could  not  lind  any  aphidie. 

"  How  can  motlis  be  kept  out  of 
honey  in  sections  V" 

A.  A.  Baldwin  —  Fumigate  the 
honey  with  sulphur,  which  will  kill 
the  worms  and  millers,  but  not  the 
eggs.  When  more  eggs  hatch,  fumi- 
gate again.  The  honey  is  not  apt  to 
be  bothered  by  moth-worms  unless 
there  is  some  pollen  in  the  combs. 

Some  thought  that  the  moth-eggs 
were  laid  in  the  combs,  or  near  the 
hive  entrance,and  unintentionally  car- 
ried in  by  the  bees;  others,  that  the 
bees  got  the  eggs  from  the  flowers 
when  gathering  pollen ;  and  still 
others,  that  the  eggs  were  hatched 
near  the  hives  outside,  and  the  worms 
crawled  in. 

The  marketing  of  honey  was  much 
discussed,  but  no  definite  conclusions 
arrived  at.  How  to  get  the  sections 
finished  up  and  to  prevent  too  much 
increase  at  the  same  time,  was  dis- 
cussed as  follows  : 

A.  A.  Baldwin  would  return  the 
swarms  and  keep  the  bees  crowded  as 
much  as  possible.  P.  Baldwin  would 
get  more  honey  from  the  old  colony, 
and  the  increase  by  natural  swarm- 
ing, keeping  only  the  first  swarms  out. 
Jno.  Conser  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

"  What  causes  bees  to  mix  up  and 
go  into  the  wrong  hives  ?" 

The  author  of  this  question  had  his 
hives  about  3  feet  apart,  which  was 
considered  too  close ;  the  best  dis- 
tance apart  for  hives  being  about  8 
feet  each  way,  as  that  would  also 
allow  room  to  use  a  scythe  in  cutting 
the  weeds  and  grass  in  the  bee-yard. 

"  Does  ventilation  retard  swarm- 
ing V"  Mr.  Leahey  and  Mr.  Conser 
said  it  did.  A.  A.  Baldwin  thought 
it  did,  but  it  was  too  much  extra 
work. 

At  5  p.m.  the  convention  adjourned 
to  meet  again  on  the  following  day  at 
10  a.m. 

SECOND  DAY. 

At  10  a.m.  on  Oct.  28  the  conven- 
tion was  called  to  order  by  President 
Hayhurst.  The  election  of  officers 
being  in  order,  the  following  were 
elected  by  acclamation  for  the  en- 
suing year :  President,  E.  M.  Hay- 
hurst, of  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Vice- 
President,  R.  B.  Leahey,  of  Higgins- 
ville.  Mo. ;  Treasurer,  J.  H.  Jones,  of 
Buckner,  Mo. ;  Secretary,  Jas.  A. 
Nelson,  of  Wyandott,  Kans. 

The  President  appointed  L.  W. 
Baldwin  and  C.  F.  Lane  a  committee 
to  present  topics  for  discussion,  which 
were  presented  and  discussed  as  fol- 
lows : 

JIAUKETING  HONEY, 

"  What  is  the  best  method  of  sus- 
taining profitable  prices  for  our  pro- 
ducts V" 

Mr.  Leahey  said  that  it  was  best  to 
educate  the  people  in  the  use  of 
honey  ;  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
in  the  house  to  use  as  food  and 
medicine. 

Mr.  Lane  would  induce  manufac- 
turers to  use  extracted  honey,  such  as 
confectioners,  cracker  factories,  pork- 
packing  establishments,  etc. 
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President  Hayhurst  said  that  giv- 
ing Leaflets,  detailing  the  uses  of 
honey  as  food  and  medicine — one  or 
two  with  each  pacitage  of  honey  re- 
tailed—would help  very  much  to 
educate  the  people  in  the  use  of 
honey. 

Mr.  Conser  had  sold  about  800 
pounds  of  extracted  honey  profitably 
by  taking  a  20-gallon  can  in  his  wagon, 
and  filling  the  can  about  three-fourths 
full  of  nice  extracted  honey ;  then 
putting  in  about  40  pounds  of  nice 
comb  honey  cut  from  unfinished  sec- 
tions, such  as  were  three-fourths  full, 
and  up  to  those  not  quite  finished, 
then  going  around  to  the  houses  and 
selling  by  weighing  it  out  in  any 
quantity  to  suit  the  customers.  As 
to  comb  honey,  if  he  could  not  get  a 
profitable  price  for  it,  he  would  take 
It  home  and  hold  it  for  a  higher  price. 

P.  Baldwin  would  hold  his  honey 
for  the  higher  prices,  but  thinks  that 
■we  could  not  get  2  or  3  cents  per 
pound  more  than  others  do  in  the 
same  market. 

Mr.  Lane  said  that  some  of  the  com- 
mission men  seemed  to  make  it  a 
point  to  run  down  the  prices  when  it 
was  not  necessary  to  do  so.  This  opin- 
ion was  concurred  in  by  many. 

L.  W.  Baldwin  thinks  that  to  co- 
operate, find  out  the  amount  of  the 
honey  crop  in  the  whole  country,  and 
work  together  accordingly,  also  to 
give  samples  of  honey  and  Leaflets  at 
each  house— to  work  up  a  home  mar- 
ket in  that  way,  would  help  very 
much  to  sustain  profitable  prices. 

President  Hayhurst  said  that  it 
would  be  well  to  advise  honey  pro- 
ducers, through  the  bee-periodicals, 
not  to  ship  honey  to  commission 
houses  indiscriminately,  as  some 
seem  to  be  doing,  but  to  send  and  get 
prices  first,  and  then  ship  to  the  best 
market,  or  where  they  could  realize 
the  best  prices. 

REVERSING  HIVES,  FRAJIES,  ETC. 

Jno.  Conser— Reversing  sections  is 
advisable  to  get  the  combs  built  out 
full  to  tlie  wood  all  around,  and  re- 
versing brood-combs  to  get  the  honey 
moved  to  the  section-boxes ;  but  it 
must  be  done  at  the  right  time  and 
properly,  or  it  is  bad  practice. 

Mr.  Leahey  had  tried  reversing  the 
lower  stories  of  hives,  and  found  it  a 
bad  practice,  as  those  let  alone  did 
very  much  better.  His  neiglibor  bad 
also  tried  it,  and  found  it  unprofitable. 

President  Hayhurst  reported  that 
Mr.  Hill  thought  it  was  of  no  use  ex- 
cept to  get  combs  built  out  to  the 
bottom-bars,  which  is  not  needed  if 
any  one  will  properly  use  wired 
frames  filled  with  foundation,  when 
the  combs  will  be  completed  to  the 
wood  all  around,  not  even  leaving  a 
hole,  and  every  comb  as  straight  as  a 
board ;  and,  what  is  best  of  all,  the 
cells  will  be  all  worker  size,  so  that 
but  few  drones  are  reared,  and  in 
some  hives  none  are  reared. 

Mr.  Lane  thought  it  valuable  only 
to  get  the  combs  in  sections  built  well 
to  tlie  wood,  which  is  much  easier 
and  quicker  done  by  crowding  the 
bees  properly. 

A  vote  was  then  taken  which  re- 
sulted in  a  resolution  being  carried 


unanimously,  that  it  is  not  practical 
to  reverse  hives,  frames,  etc. 

The  next  subject  was,  "  Our 
Neighbors." 

Mr.  Gates  said  that  wasps  and  some 
insects  sting  or  break  the  skin  of 
grapes,  but  the  honey-bees  never  do 
either.  The  sting  of  the  honey-bee 
is  used  only  in  defense,  and  they  can- 
not bite  a  hole  in  a  grape,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  many  times ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  honey-bees  are  a  great 
benefit  to  the  fruit-grower  in  fertiliz- 
ing the  blossoms  so  that  the  fruit  will 
set  properly,  and  the  product  be 
abundant,  as  he  had  proven  to  his 
own  and  his  neighbors'  satisfaction 
in  a  field  of  buckwheat,  which  pro- 
duced more  than  any  other  field  with- 
in 7  or  8  miles  of  his  bees. 

Mr.  Conser,  who  is  a  farmer  and 
fruit-raiser,  said  that  the  bees  are  a 
benefit  to  all  fruit  crops,  and  will  not 
eat  grapes  until  the  grapes  are  broken 
and  begin  to  ferment. 

Mr.  Leahey  would  keep  his  bees 
where  the  neighbors  are  few,  and 
thus  the  trouble  would  be  reduced  to 
the  minimum. 

Mr.  Gates  said  that  we  should  de- 
fend our  bees.  The  mission  of  the 
honey-bee  is  to  gather  up  the  sweets 
that  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 
They  do  not  injure  grapes  in  any 
manner  or  form,  and  only  eat  those 
that  are  not  marketable,  and  of  no 
use  to  any  one. 

A  vote  was  then  taken,  and  it  was 
unanimously  thought  that  honey-bees 
do  not  injure  flowers  or  grapes. 

"  Can  the  town  council  legally  cause 
the  removal  of  bees  to  the  outside  of 
the  corporate  limits  of  any  town  or 
city  y" 

L.  W.  Baldwin  said  that  they  had 
tried  it  in  Independence,  Mo.,  and 
had  found  no  law  to  have  them  moved. 

Mr.  Conser  said  that  bees  are  a 
nuisance  only  as  flies  are,  and  can  be 
kept  out  of  houses  by  proper  screens 
on  the  windows  and  doors. 

WINTERING  BEES. 

A.  A.  Baldwin  said  that  the  best 
method  is  in  the  cellar,  and  is  less 
expensive,  but  he  does  not  think  that 
it  makes  much  difference. 

L.  W.  Baldwin — The  best  method 
is  cellar  wintering.  Colonies  in  the 
cellar  consume  only  from  3  to  4 
pounds  each,  while  those  outside 
packed  on  four  sides  and  on  top  con- 
sumed G  pounds  each ;  and  those 
packed  on  two  sides  and  on  top,  out- 
of-doors,  consumed  8  pounds  each  the 
past  winter.  All  wintered  well.  Those 
in  the  cellar  were  ahead  at  swarming. 
It  is  easier  to  carry  bees  into  the 
cellar  than  to  pack  them  out-of-doors. 

Mr.  Gates  said  that  it  would  cost 
§500  to  build  a  cellar  to  properly  win- 
ter 200  colonies  of  bees,  which  should 
be  considered  in  the  expense.  He 
had  experimented  some,  and  those 
wintered  on  the  summer  stands 
swarmed  first,  or  before  those  win- 
tered in  the  cellar. 

The  hour  of  noon  having  arrived, 
the  convention  adjourned  till  1 :30  p.m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

At  1:45  p.m.  the  convention  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President,  the 


other  15  minutes  having  been  occu- 
pied in  examining  a  surplus  arrange- 
ment exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Cook. 
The  subject  of  wintering  bees  was 
then  continued  as  follows  : 

Mr,  Thorne  winters  part  of  his  bees 
in  the  cellar  and  part  of  them  out-of- 
doors.  He  prefers  out-of-doors,  but 
would  rather  have  the  cellar  for 
safety. 

Mr.  Leahey  has  tried  the  cellar,  but 
the  bees  swarm  out  and  spring 
dwindle  so  much  after  they  are  put 
out  on  the  summer  stands.  If  he  had  a 
good  cellar  he  thinks  he  would  use 
it,  but  he  would  not  go  to  the  expense 
of  building  one  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  has  a  cellar  5  feet  in  the 
ground  and  1  foot  above,  cemented  on 
the  bottom  and  sides  all  around,  with 
a  tile  pipe  underground,  and  a  pipe 
up  to  the  outside  for  ventilation. 

L.  W.  Baldwin  has  a  cellar  19x25 
feet,  and  7  feet  deep,  that  cost  $250. 
It  is  under  his  house,  and  larM 
enough  for  300  colonies.  He  could 
put  in  400,  but  he  thinks  it  would  be 
too  warm  for  so  many  in  a  mild  win- 
ter. He  never  has  any  trouble  with 
bees  swarming  out  or  deserting  their 
hives  in  the  spring  when  put  on  the 
summer  stands.  He  says  that  the  bees 
will  mix  up  somewhat  when  taken 
out  of  the  cellar  if  no  landmarks, 
such  as  trees,  grape  vines,  etc,  are  not 
in  front  of  some  of  the  hives.  He  has 
tile  laid  underground  150  feet  long  to 
bring  a  mild  air  into  the  cellar. 

Mr.  Conser  winters  his  bees  both  in 
the  cellar  and  out-of-doors,  but  he 
prefers  wintering  them  out-of-doors. 

A  vote  taken  resulted  in  7  for  and  5 
against  wintering  bees  on  the  sum- 
mer stands,  the  other  members  being 
undecided,  or  not  having  any  prefer- 
ence. 

FOUL  BROOD. 

L.  W.  Baldwin  gave  his  experience 
with  it  when  he  lived  in  New  York 
State  several  years  ago.  To  cure  by 
the  starvation  plan  is  the  only  way  he 
knew  of.  Some  of  the  very  worst 
cases  he  cured  by  burning  hive  and  all. 

Mr.  Lane  had,  a  few  years  ago,  in 
his  apiary  in  Wisconsin,  what  ap- 
peared to  be  foul  brood,  and  it  cured 
itself  after  he  had  ceased  exchanging 
corabs  from  one  hive  to  another. 

A.  A.  Baldwin  thinks  it  only  affects 
the  larvse  ;  that  if  bees  gather  impure 
water  and  feed  the  larvse  with  it,  it 
will  cause  foul  brood  he  thinks.  He 
has  burned  some  colonies,  and  others 
cured  themselves. 

It  was  moved  and  adopted  that 
vs'hen  the  convention  adjourned  it 
should  adjourn  until  the  spring  meet- 
ing ;  and  that  our  next  semi-annual 
meeting  be  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mr.  Hayhurst  and  Mr.  Otto  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  secure  a  hall 
and  furnish  a  programme  for  that 
meeting. 

A  committee  of  ways  and  means  was 
appointed,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
Secretary,  which  resulted  in  a  motion 
being  carried  that  each  member  pay 
into  the  treasury  the  sum  of  50  cents. 

RENDERING  WAX. 

Messrs.  Otto,  Hayhurst,  and  Conser 
each  explained  how  their  solar  wax- 
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extractors  were  made,  and  the  work- 
ing of  the  same.  Mr.  Ilayhurst  said 
that  wax  would  harden  at  90^  or  less, 
before  it  cakes  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it 
will  not  form  into  a  cake  unless  it  is 
warmer  than  90^. 

Mr.  Thome  insisted  that  it  takes 
pressure  to  get  all  the  wax  out  of  old 
combs,  and  nave  them  well  warmed 
up  at  that.  He  thinks  that  a  cider- 
press  does  the  work  properly. 

Mr.  Leahey  washes  the  cappings, 
making  vinegar  of  the  water,  and 
melts  the  wax  by  steam. 

"  Is  it  best  to  produce  comb  honey 
over  new  colonies  with  new  combs,  or 
over  old  combs  y" 

Mr.  Conser  could  see  no  difference. 

A.  A.  Baldwin  said  that  produced 
over  new  combs  is  two  shades  lighter 
than  that  produced  over  old  combs. 

L.  W.  Baldwin  thought  that  bees 
colored  or  soiled  the  honey  in  sections 
by  traveling  over  the  old  combs  to 
reach  the  sections.  Mr.  Gates  and 
Mr.  Thorne  thought  the  same.  Others 
thought  the  bees  ought  to  be  taught 
to  wipe  their  feet  before  going  into 
the  sections,  using  a  door-mat  honey- 
board. 

"  Is  it  best  to  use  combs  in  the  sec- 
tions, that  were  built  out  full  in  the 
sections  the  year  before  ?" 

Mr.  Conser  said  that  it  induces  the 
bees  to  go  to  work  sooner  in  the  sec- 
tions in  the  spring  and  fall,  but  other- 
wise he  does  not  think  well  of  it.  Mr. 
Lane  favors  it  somewhat. 

L.  W.  Baldwin  is  completely  sick  of 
using  any  more  old  combs  in  sections 
or  any  old  sections,  as  it  will  pay 
better  to  throw  them  away  completely 
if  more  than  about  half  built  out. 

J.  A.  Nelson  would  melt  all  old 
combs  in  the  sections  if  more  than 
half  built  out,  and  burn  the  sections. 
If  we  want  to  get  all  first-class  honey, 
although  we  may  not  get  quite  so 
much  honey,  it  will  be  of  a  better 
quality  and  bring  more  money  than 
the  larger  quantity  would  in  old 
combs  and  sections  that  were  carried 
over. 

EXTRACTED  HONEY. 

President  Hayhurst  would  extract 
the  honey  when  about  two-thirds 
sealed,  or  even  more.  The  longer  the 
honey  stays  in  the  hive  the  better  it 
is  until  it  is  thoroughly  ripened.  He 
thinks  it  still  ripens  after  it  is  all 
sealed,  if  left  on  the  hive,  which 
opinion  was  generally  concurred  in. 
Extracted  honey  will  granulate,  and 
customers  want  it  liquid.  He  keeps 
some  melted  at  all  times  to  supply  the 
demand. 

STORING  COMB  HONEY. 

L.  W.  Baldwin  built  a  house  12xlG 
feet,  and  10  feet  high,  two  windows 
curtained,  the  room  ceiled  all  around 
and  overhead,  and  he  thinks  it  would 
be  better  if  it  was  plastered.  He  in- 
tends to  paper  it  with  heavy  paper 
inside  in  the  spring.  Such  a  room 
will  not  do  for  severely  cold  weather, 
as  freezing  will  crack  the  combs  and 
cause  them  to  leak.  ITis  room  has 
screen  windows  and  doors.  Comb 
honey  should  be  kept  in  a  dry,  frost- 
proof room,  but  not  in  a  cellar,  as  it 
will  draw  dampness. 


Mr.  Thorne,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
only  one  who  had  any  Carniolan  bees, 
said  that  they  are  quite  different  from 
the  brown  bees  in  appearance.  He 
does  not  think  that  they  are  much 
better  than  the  Italian  bees.  They 
are  hardier,  fly  earlier  and  later  in 
the  day,  but  he  has  not  had  enough 
experience  with  them  to  speak  very 
positively  in  regard  to  the  matter.  It 
is  quite  easy  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  black  bees. 

No  one  present  had  tried  open-side 
sections,  but  Mr.  Coleman  had  seen 
some  in  the  city  which  came  with 
crated  honey  from  Iowa.  He  thought 
that  the  honey  appeared  to  be  better 
built  out  to  tne  wood  than  the  other 
sections  were  generally.  We  have 
honey  produced  in  the  neighborhood 
that  cannot  be  excelled  for  perfection 
in  all  points,  and  not  in  open-side 
sections  either. 

The  statistics  of  the  honey  crop  for 
1886  were  taken,  and  20  members  rep- 
resented ]  ,290  colonies,  spring  count, 
and  2,028,  fall  count ;  59,290  pounds 
of  comb  honey,  and  30,135  pounds  of 
extracted;  and  598  pounds  of  bees- 
wax. The  largest  amount  reported 
was  that  of  L.  W.  Baldwin,  being 
18,000  pounds  of  comb  honey  from  212 
colonies,  spring  count. 

The  convention  udjourned  at  5  p.m. 
until  the  spring  meeting,  the  time  to 
be  arranged  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee. Jas.  a.  Nelson,  Sec. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


The  Taste  and  Oilor  Of  Honey. 


J.  p.  H.  BROWN,  M.  D. 


Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  in  answer  to 
Query,  No.  313,  on  page  613,  says :  "  I 
think  this  matter  needs  investiga- 
tion. I  should  look  about  and  see  if 
some  one  had  not  been  careless  with 
the  peppermint  bottle.  We  have  large 
peppermint  plantations  in  Michigan, 
and  I  have  never  heard  such  a  state- 
ment here." 

I  do  not  wish  to  contradict  or  take 
issue  with  Prof.  Cook  in  regard  to  the 
flavor  and  odor  of  the  honey  from  the 
Michigan  plantations  of  peppermint; 
for  the  location,  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  soil  may  be  such  as  to  prevent  the 
mint-aroma  from  being  apparent  in 
the  honey  ;  but  from  an  experience  of 
30  years  of  close  observation  of  mel- 
liferous plants  and  their  nectarious 
secretion,  I  take  the  aflSrmative  of 
the  question,  and  contend  that  there 
are  localities  where  the  honey  not  only 
takes  its  flavor  and  odor  from  the 
flowers  from  which  it  is  gathered,  but 
it  also  does,  to  some  extent,  imbibe 
the  medicinal  and  toxical  (if  any) 
properties  of  the  tissues  of  the  plant. 

The  study  of  these  questions  can 
be  more  successfully  prosecuted  in  a 
country  where  there  is  a  variety  of 
honey-producing  plants  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  afford  the  respective 
varieties  of  honey  large  enough  to 
enable  the  experimenter  to  arrive  at 
correct  conclusions.  Therefore  I 
shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  honey 
produced  in  the  South.  In  this  re- 
spect our  Southern  country  is  rich  in 


such  plants,  and  my  data  are  drawn 
from  familiarity  and  experience  in 
handling  such  honey.  Hence,  in  this 
matter  theory  is  entirely  laid  aside, 
and  only  naked  facts  presented. 

To  prove  that  the  flavor  and  aroma 
of  honey  is  dependent  upon  bloom,  I 
will  cite  the  horse-mint  honey  of 
Texas— the  goat-mint  of  Florida  and 
Georgia.  In  this  honey  the  mint- 
odor  of  the  plant  is  very  strong,  so 
strong  that  it  is  unpalatable  to  many 
persons.  The  poplar  honey  of  the 
South— from  the  tulip  tree— when  first 
gathered  is  rank  with  the  perfume  of 
the  flower.  While  it  gradually  loses 
its  rankness,  there  is  always  sufficient 
left  to  distinguish  the  bloom.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  honey  of  the  bay — 
magnolia  glanca.  It  is  stamped  with 
the  odor  of  the  bloom,  and  its  flavor 
is  accordingly  individualized.  Some 
kinds  of  plants  impart  their  odor  and 
flavor  more  lastingly  to  the  honey 
than  others.  After  honey  granulates 
and  is  again  reduced  to  a  liquid  con- 
dition, the  original  odor  and  flavor  is 
to  some  extent  lost.  But  all  this  does 
not  affect  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
in  question. 

That  some  few  plants  impart  to  the 
honey,  besides  the  flavor,  their  me- 
dicinal and  toxical  properties  is  a 
fact,  although  denied  by  a  few  api- 
arists whose  observation  only  extends 
to  the  familiarity  with  honey  gath- 
ered from  a  few  plants,  such  as  white 
clover  and  basswood,  and  probably  a 
few  others.  Illustrations :  Helenium 
tenuifolium  (I  have  heard  it  called  dog- 
fennel  by  some  persons,  but  it  be- 
longs to  a  different  order  of  plants. 
Dog-fennel  is  another  thing.)  is  a 
weed,  supposed  to  be  an  exotic  that  is 
found  in  places  in  the  South  along 
roadsides.  It  commences  to  bloom 
about  the  first  of  August,  and  keeps 
on  until  frost.  The  leaves  have  a 
bitter  nauseating  taste,  and  the  ex- 
tract, in  the  shape  of  tea,  was  used  to 
some  extent  during  the  war  as  a  sub- 
stitute fo»  quinine  in  the  treatment 
of  chills  and  fever.  The  old  fields  in 
my  neighborhood  are  covered  with  it, 
and  in  some  seasons  considerable  of 
this  honey  is  gathered.  It  is  as  bitter 
as  the  plant,  and  possesses  all  the 
medicinal  properties.  Of  course  I 
cannot  sell  it,  but  it  does  for  breeding 
purposes. 

The  yellow  jasmine  [Oelsemium  seni- 
pervirens)  is  a  climbing,  trailing  vine 
which  grows  in  many  portions  of  the 
South.  Thousands  of  these  vines 
grow  within  a  radius  of  a  mile  of  my 
apiary.  It  has  a  yellow,  trumpet- 
shaped  flower  which  "blooms  in  Feb- 
ruary and  early  March.  The  whole 
plant,  including  the  flower,  is  poison- 
ous. A  few  years  ago  a  neighbor  of 
mine  lost  a  child  that  was  poisoned 
by  chewing  the  flowers.  It  died  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  gelsemium  pois- 
oning. "The  honey  possesses  all  the 
toxical  properties  of  the  tissues  of 
the  plant.  Fortunately  it  is  only  in 
rare  seasons  that  it  yields  honey  to 
amount  to  much.  It  comes  so  early 
that  what  little  is  gathered  is  con- 
sumed in  bleeding,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  young  bees.  The  effects  of 
this  honey,  when  eaten,  are  so  well 
known  by  old  bee-keepers  living  in 
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localities  T\heie  this  viue  abounds, 
that  they  will  never  take  uor  eat  any 
spring  honey  gathered  before  April. 
The  writer   knows   of   six   cases   of 

Eoisoning  by  eating  yellow  jasmine 
oney,  within  the  last  four  years.  By 
the  way,  I  will  remark  that  bees  do 
not  take  to  the  bloom  of  this  vine  if 
there  is  any  other  forage  at  the  same 
time.  I  might  name  some  other 
plants  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
proposition,  but  I  deem  it  unneces- 
sary. 

It  is  well  here  to  remember  that 
among  the  vast  number  of  honey- 
producing  plants,  we  have  less  than  a 
half-dozen  that  secrete  nectar  of  a 
deleterious  quality ;  and  nature  has 
most  wisely  set  limits  to  this  func- 
tion by  either  causing  them  to  bloom 
at  an  unpropitious  season,  or  by 
making  their  bloom  uninviting  to  the 
bees,  or  by  curtailing  the  honey  to  the 
smallest  possible  amount. 

When  selecting  honey  for  medicine, 
and  studying  its  therapeutical  proper- 
ties, due  reference  should  be  paid  to 
the  curative  qualities  of  the  plants 
from  which  it  is  gathered. 

Augusta, 0+  Ga. 


For  tlie  American  Bee  JournaL 


Do  Bees  Exercise  to  Keep  farm  ? 


G.  W.  DEJIAREE. 


For  several  years  I  have  noticed  in 
the  columns  of  the  Asierican  Bee 
Journal,  and  other  apicultural 
periodicals,  expressions  like  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  When  the  temperature 
goes  down  to  a  point  dangerous  to  the 
lives  of  the  bees,  the  bees  begin  to 
exercise  to  raise  the  temperature  in 
the  hives,  etc."  Of  course  I  do  not 
pretend  to  quote  from  any  one  writer, 
as  I  do  not  know  who  is  entitled  to 
the  honor  for  making  this  wonderful 
(to  me)  discovery.  If  it  is  true,  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  phenomena  yet 
discovered  in  connection  -with  the 
natural  history  of  bees,  because  such 
a  phenomenon  is  at  variance  with  all 
we  know  about  the  effects  of  low 
temperature  on  the  animal  system. 

Who  ever  knew  bees  to  exercise 
when  they  were  cold  V  Where  and 
under  what  circumstances  Y  Was  it 
in  the  cellar  or  on  the  summer  stand  V 
We  want  light  on  this  subject  V  That 
bees  may  sometimes  "roar"  when 
the  temperature  goes  down,  in  the 
confines  of  a  cellar,  does  not  prove 
anything.  There  are  other  causes 
present  under  such  circumstances, 
such  as  bad  air,  a  change  of  ventila- 
tion, etc. 

I  have  had  this  matter  under  ob- 
servation for  the  past  three  winters, 
and  I  have  visited  my  apiary  in  the 
daytime,  and  in  the  still  hours  of  the 
night,  when  the  temperature  ranged 
from  the  freezing-point  to  10°  below 
zero.  On  the  morning  of  Jan.  17, 
1884,  the  mercury  went  down  to  20° 
below  zero ;  my  bees  were  in  single- 
walled  hives  without  any  protection, 
except  a  few  colonies  tbat  were  in 
chaff  hives  for  experiment.  Last 
winter  will  be  known  in  the  future 
as  "  the  cold  winter."    The  tempera- 


ture remained  below  zero  for  four 
days  and  nights  consecutively,  some- 
thing entirely  out  of  the  usual  order 
of  things  here.  Well,  at  such  times, 
day  or  night,  when  I  stood  among  the 
hives,  the  stillness  was  oppressive, 
like  one  standing  alone  in  "  the  city 
of  the  dead." 

If  bees  ever  "  rouse  themselves  and 
exercise  "  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
a  falling  temperature,  and  then  sud- 
denly discover  that  they  have  done  so 
at  the  expense  of  "  waste  of  tissue," 
and  like  the  wise,  calculating  physi- 
cian, look  about  them  for  that  potent 
remedy'  "nitrogen,"  to  restore  the 
waste  tissue,  why,  I  admit  that 
they  are  exceedingly  wise,  and  fully 
as  sly  as  wise,  for  their  slyness  has 
baffled  all  my  patience  and  skill  to 
detect  them  in  the  overt  act. 

I  know  by  practical  test  that  bees 
can  endure  intense  cold  for  a  short 
period  of  time,  if  they  are  compactly 
and  quietly  clustered,  and  that  the 
lower  the  temperature  sinks  the  more 
nearly  the  bees  approach  the  true 
hibernal  state.  And  I  know  by  prac- 
tical test  that  if  the  cluster  is  broken 
up  at  such  times,  the  bees  do  not 
have  the  energy  to  move  even  a  few 
inches  to  regain  the  cluster,  though 
their  lives  depend  upon  their  doing 
so. 

While  feeding  bees  broken  comb 
honey  in  the  upper  stories  of  hives, 
late  in  the  season,  I  have  frequently 
lost  bees  by  their  becoming  chilled 
and  not  having  the  energy  to  return 
to  the  cluster.  Experience  and  ob- 
servation have  taught  me  that  cold- 
low  temperature— has  a  peculiarly 
depressive  effect  upon  the  system  of 
bees,  common  to  all  insect  life.  That 
the  issue  may  be  fairly  and  squarely 
made  up,  I  deny  that  bees  ever  resort 
to  "  exercise  "  to  raise  the  tempera- 
lure  in  the  hive  in  the  winter  months. 

I  have  never  taken  any  part  in  the 
discussion  of  the  hibernation  of  bees, 
because  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  matter  is  not  fully  understood  in 
this  epoch  of  bee-history.    Neverthe- 
less, and  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  to  the  contrary— and  said 
with  much  appearance  of  authority- 
it  is  clear  to  my  mind,  after  long  ob- 
servation, that  honey-bees  do  hiber- 
nate under  certain  conditions,  and  it 
depends  upon  the  conditions  how  long 
this  state  of  things  is  maintained.    I 
here  venture  the  theory— and  it  is  not 
mere  theory  with  me— that  if  a  colony 
of   bees  are    tilled   with   honey,  and 
closely  clustered  in  the  natural  way, 
and  immediately  subjected  to  a  low 
temperature,  they  will  live  through  a 
period  of  hibernation  without  taking 
food,  just  as  do  some  of  the  wild  ani- 
mals that  inhabit  the  Middle  States, 
and  like  the  latter,  when  the  bees  are 
aroused  by  a  rising  temperature,  they 
must  have  foodimmediately  or  perish. 
That   bees    feed    regularly    when 
closely  conlined  in  the  cluster  in  ex- 
treme cold  weather,  like  they  do  in 
the  season  of  their  activity,  is  a  sup- 
position   only— it    has     never    been 
proven  that  they  do  ;  and  if  they  do 
not,  then  they  hibernate  in  the  "  sci- 
entific "  and  ordinary  meaning  of  the 

word. 


Be  all  this  as  it  may,  it  is  contrary 
to  all  we  know  about  insect  life,  for 
bees  to  "  exercise  "  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  a  falling  temperature.  We 
want  the  light  "  turned  on." 

Christiansburg,  5  S.y. 


For  tlie  American  Bee  JoumaL 


Bee-KeepinE  in  Mmh,  etc. 


WM.  STOLLEY. 


Naturally  this  State  is  not  very  well 
adapted  to  apiculture ;  particularly 
not  the  middle  and  western  portions 
of  it.  Therefore  our  apiarists  cannot 
successfully  rival  with  honey-pro- 
ducers located  in  more  favored  sec- 
tions of  this  great  country.  For  seven 
years  I  have  kept  bees,  and  while  I 
obtained  no  surplus  the  Hrst  season 
(in  1880),  from  but  2  weak  colonies  I 
averaged  for  the  next  following  five 
years  only  17  pounds  of  surplus  per 
colony  annually ;  and  sold  22  colonies 
at  $12  each,  and  16  choice  queens.  I 
soon  became  convinced  that  unless  I 
could  and  would  improve  my  location 
by  growing  crops  of  honey-producing 
plants,  which  at  the  same  time  would 
be  useful  as  nourishment  and  feed  for 
cattle  and  horses,  bee-keeping  would 
be  a  rather  up-hill  business  with  me. 
Accordingly  I  began  to  experiment 
with  many  varieties  of  honey-produc- 
ing plants,  and  the  result  is  a  very 
gratifying  one,  in  particular  respect- 
ing a  trial  with  melilot  (sweet  clover) 
and  also  alfalfa  clover.    . 

Last  spring  I  began  the  season  with 
23  colonies  of  Italian  and  Cyprian 
bees,  of  which  but  9  colonies  could  be 
called  "  extra  good,"  while  11  colonies 
were  "  good,"  and  3  in  rather  poor  con- 
dition. I  had  about  12  acres  sown  to 
melilot,  within  160  rods  of  my  apiary. 
My  neighbors  within  2  miles  of  my 
place  had  about  30  acres  of  alfalfa 
clover.    The  result  is  as  follows  : 

My  honey  crop  this  year  amounts  to 
2,635  pounds,  or  about  114i^  pounds 
per  colony,  spring  count.  Besides  my 
bees,  about  20  colonies  are  kept  by 
other  parties  in  the  city,  which  have 
shared  this  cultivated  pasture  with 
my  own  bees.  While  their  crops  went 
mostly  into  "  absconding  swarms,"  I 
got  m'ine  mhoney.  Of  the  2,63.5  pounds 
of  surplus,  about  1,700  pounds  are 
from  the  melilot,  and  the  rest  from 
alfalfa,  and  from  fall  bloom  of  other 
plants.  Alfalfa  honey  is  yellowish 
brown,  and  of  good  flavor. 

The  first  season  melilot  does  not 
bloom,  but  gives  a  heavy  crop  of  most 
excellent  fodder  for  cattle;  but  it 
seems  that  horses  do  not  relish  it.  It 
should  be  cut  in  the  latter  part  of 
June.  It  then  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  until  late  autumn,  when  it  may 
be  pastured  by  stock  long  after  all 
other  vegetation  is  frost-killed.  The 
second  year  one-half  may  again  be 
cut  for  fodder  in  June,  while  the 
other  half  should  be  allowed  to  bloom 
for  bee-pasturage.  By  the  time  the 
uncut  part  is  about  ripe  in  the  latter 
part  of  August,  the  part  which  was 
cut  in  June  is  about  in  its  best,  and  is 
most  excellent  pasture  for  bees  until 
frost  kills  it.    A  timely  rain  increases 
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the  blooming  and  honey-How  greatly, 
while  drouth  does  not  affect  it  nearly 
so  much  as  it  does  most  other  honey- 
producing  plants.  The  honey  is  nearly 
white,  and  of  a  fine  flavor.  It  takes  a 
good  sulky  plow  and  three  horses  to 
put  the  stalks  under  ground. 

Alfalfa  clover  also  yields  a  very 
heavy  crop  of  fodder,  and  bears  cut- 
ting several  times,  and  may  grow  for 
many  years  without  re-sowing;  but  it 
should  not  be  cropped  the  first  season, 
at  least  that  is  the  experience  here 
with  us.  One  of  my  neighbors  ob- 
tained about  four  tons  of  excellent 
fodder  per  acre— about  the  same  as 
melilot — and  it  is  relished  by  both 
cattle  and  horses. 

My  best  colony  (Italians)  gave  me 
210  pounds  of  extracted  honey,  and 
has  43  pounds  left  to  winter  on  ;  and 
my  best  Cyprian  colony  gave  me  135 
pounds  of  surplus,  and  has  34  pounds 
of  winter  stores  left.  I  had  only  one 
colony  (Cyprians)  prepared  for  pro- 
ducing comb  honey,  which  stored  108 
pounds  in  one-pound  sections.  I  in- 
crease by  the  nucleus  plan,  taking 
only  frames  with  hatching  brood,  or 
both  brood  and  bees,  as  the  case  may 
be,  when  the  condition  of  the  colony 
demands  it,  so  as  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing. Thus  I  was  compelled  to  allow 
an  increase  of  13  colonies,  some  of 
which  have  given  me  from  15  to  20 
pounds  of  surplus,  retaining  on  an 
average  of  27  pounds  for  winter  stores. 

By  careful  selection  of  my  breed- 
ing stock,  and  never  allowing  drones 
of  the  same  strain  to  fertihze  my 
young  queens,  I  think  that  I  now 
have  a  most  excellent  strain  of  bees 
for  business.  I  always  aim  to  rear 
my  queens  and  have  them  fertilized 
before  the  time  when  needed.  So  far 
I  have  invariably  crossed  my  Cyprian 
queens  with  Italian  drones,  while  my 
Italians  are  purely  bred  Italians  yet. 
I  find  all  of  my  Cyprians  better  na- 
tured  than  eveii  my  Italians. 

I  have  never  lost  a  colony  in  winter- 
ing, and  the  first  loss  I  met  with  was 
last  spring,  when  5  small  colonies 
with  young  queens  dwindled  down  to 
nearly  nothing.  I  winter  my  bees  on 
the  summer  stands,  in  an  open  bee- 
shed  or  house.  Besides  careful  win- 
ter packing  inside  the  hive  as  well  as 
outside,  I  believe  that  sugar  syrup 
for  winter  stores  is  the  cause  of  my 
success  in  this  respect.  The  coming 
winter  will  be  somewhat  of  a  trial  for 
me,  since  all  of  my  bees  winter  (for 
the  first  time)  exclu.sively  on  natural 
stores— mostly  melilot  clover  honey — 
as  I  could  find  no  time  to  extract  the 
brood-frames,  and  replace  the  honey 
with  sugar  syrup. 

PREVENTION  OF   KOBBING. 

The  following  is  my  way  of  pre- 
venting robbing,  or  when  robbing  is 
going  on,  how  I  stop  it  instanter :  ■ 

I  have  a  number  of  frames  on  hand, 
made  of  1-inch  lumber,  which,  on  one 
side,  are  covered  with  wire-cloth. 
These  frames  fit  or  cover  the  front  of 
the  brood-chamber  of  my  hive  ex- 
actly. When  a  colony  is  attacked, 
and  may  be  the  hive  is  full  of  robber 
bees,  I  close  the  entrance,  by  placing 
the  screens  in  position.  In  a  minute 
the  screen  is  filled  with  loaded  and 


homeward-bound  robber  bees,  when 
they  are  allowed  to  go,  by  quickly  re- 
leasing them,  and  replacing  the 
screen.  Three  or  four  repetitions  will 
get  the  last  robber  bee  out  of  the 
assailed  hive.  In  a  bad  case  I  leave 
the  screen  securely  fastened  in  place 
for  a  day  or  two,  after  all  robbers 
have  been  expelled.  Early  in  the 
morning,  when  only  robber  bees  are 
up  and  doing,  I  go  to  the  now  pro- 
tected hive  and  kill  a  dozen  or  two  of 
the  leaders,  and  that  always  ends  the 
trouble.  Of  course,  after  removing 
the  protecting  screen  the  entrance 
should  be  properly  contracted. 
Grand  Island,©  Nebr. 


Local  Convention  Directory. 


1886.  Time  and  place  of  MeeUmg. 

Dec.  1,  2.— Michigan  State,  at  Ypsilanti.  Mich. 

H.  D.  Cutting.  Sec,  Clinton,  Mich. 

Dec.  7,  8.— Cedar  Valley,  ut  Vinton.  Iowa. 

11.  B,  Hubbard,  Sec,  Laporte  City,  Iowa. 

Dec.  14.— Keystone,  at  Scranton,  Pa. 

Arthur  A.  Davis,  Sec,  Ciarli's  Green,  Pa. 
1887. 
Jan.  12.— Nebraska  State,  at  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

H.  N.  Patterson,  Sec,  Humboldt,  Nebr. 

Jan.  18.-N.  W.  Ills.  &  B.  W.  Wis.,  at  Roclif  ord.  Ills. 
J.  Stewart,  Sec,  Rock  City,  Ills. 

1*^  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetiaflrs.—ED. 


The  Texas  State  Fair.— B.  F.  Car- 
roll, Dresden,  (^  Tex.,  on  Xov.  10, 1886, 
says  : 

The  Texas  State  Fair  at  Dallas, 
Tex.,  closed  on  Nov.  6,  1886.  The 
honey  exhibit  was  very  good,  and  J. 
W.  Eckman  took  first  premiums  on 
honey  and  Italian  bees.  I  did  not 
take  any  bees  for  fear  of  foul  brood, 
as  this  disease  has  been  about  Dallas 
for  several  years.  Mr.  Eckman  se- 
cured about  $50  worth  of  premiums. 
We  held  an  impromptu  bee-meeting 
on  the  grounds,  and  a  friendly  greet- 
ing all  around.  One  old  bee-man,  for 
the  amusement  of  the  spectators,  was 
walking  around  the  grounds  with  a 
swarm  of  bees  on  his  hat,  shoulders, 
face  and  neck.  He  would  take  a 
mouthful  of  bees  and  let  them  crawl 
out  over  his  face.  My  bees  are  boom- 
ing on  the  fall  cotton  bloom,  and  will 
go  into  winter  quarters  in  fine  condi- 
tion. A  splendid  crop  of  mint  is  now 
up,  and  I  expect  next  year  that  we 
will  have  a  good  report.  I  have  50 
colonies  now,  and  took  1,000  pounds 
of  extracted  honey. 


Managing  the  Sale  of  Honey.— 
Grant    Parish,    Gaithersbiirg,©  Md., 

writes : 

I  re-voice  the  many  sentiments  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  united  congress  of 
bee-men  of  each  State  to  scale  the 
product  of   the   apiary,   and   affix  a 


price  which  will  lessen  the  profit  of 
the  middle  man,  and  give  what  would 
fall  to  him  to  the  producer,  thus  mak- 
ing a  profitable  realization  from  the 
bees.  It  can  be  done ;  it  must  be 
done  if  profit  can  be  expected  from 
this  vocation.  I  have  just  heard  that 
an  extensive  bee-man  in  West  Vir- 
ginia has  refused  to  market  2,000 
pounds  of  honey  on  account  of  the 
low  prices  now  reported  by  these  com- 
mission men.  This  showed  good  judg- 
ment, but  no  more  than  could  be  ex- 
pected from  one  successful  in  the 
business ;  it  is  simply  protection  of 
one's  interest,  and  it  is  a  deep  mys- 
tery to  me  why  some  of  the  alleged 
apiarists  will  rush  to  the  markets, 
although  dazed  at  the  half-starved 
price  for  honey  quoted,  and  will  sell, 
thus  for  a  few  dollars  sacrificing  the 
market  for  others.  There  must  be 
action  taken  to  "  hold  the  market," 
else  the  past  and  present  condition 
of  affairs  will  continue,  and  bee-keep- 
ing be  made  questionable  as  to  profit. 
I  would  be  pleased  to  have  bee-men 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland  correspond 
with  me  with  a  view  of  forming  pro- 
tection. 


Results  of  the  Season.— Robert  B. 
Woodward,  M.  D.,  Somerset,©  O.,  on 
Nov.  10,  1886,  writes  : 

The  past  season  has  been  a  good 
one  for  this  locality.  I  had  10  colo- 
nies to  begin  with  last  spring,  in- 
creased to  19  colonies,  and  took  600 
pounds  of  excellent  honey,  about 
three-fourths  of  which  was  comb 
honey.  My  best  colony  (a  Syrio- 
Italian)  gave  me  120  pounds  of  choice 
honey.  I  sold  all  but  what  we  re- 
tained for  family  use,  at  "  five  pounds 
for  a  dollar,"  or  25  cents  for  a  single 
pound,  and  we  could  have  sold  five 
times  as  much  at  home.  I  sold  none 
but  choice  honey,  and  have  a  good 
reputation,  and  that  will  win  every 
time  in  the  honey  trade.  My  10  colo- 
nies (including  increase  and  honey) 
will  net  me  about  $120.  We  have  no 
basswood,  and  have  to  depend  on 
apple,  locust,  white  clover,  mustard, 
etc.  I  winter  my  bees  on  the  sum- 
mer stands,  and  have  never  met  with 
any  winter  losses,  and  have  Italian, 
Cyprian,  Syrian  and  Albino  bees.  I 
keep  the  best, and  mostly  for  pleasure. 


Convention  Notices. 


ty  The  Cedar  Valley  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  hold  its  ne.xt  semi-annual  meeting  in  the  City 
Hall  at  Vinton.  Iowa,  on  Dec.  7  and  .^.  \SSG.  An 
excellent  programme  will  be  presnted.  including 
essays  by  the  very  best  of  Iowa  apiarists.  Special 
rates  have  been  secured  at  the  Hotels,  and  alt  are 
Invited  to  come  and  help  make  this  meeting  both 
pleasant  and  profitable.       H.  E.  Hdbbahd,  Sec. 


j^~  The  snth  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
state  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in 
Grange  Hall  at  Vpsilanti,  Mich.,  on  Dec  1  and  2. 
lH8f.i.  beginning  at  li»  a.m.  Reduced  rates  have 
been  secured  at  the  Hawkins  House.  From  the 
excellent  essays  already  promised,  we  expect  a 
very  interesting  programme.  Only  2  essays  will  be 
read  at  each  session,  the  balance  of  the  time  to  be 
devoted  to  discussions.  The  committee  desire  to 
make  this  meeting  practical  and  interesting.  No- 
ted bee-keepers  from  other  States  and  Canada 
have  promised  to  be  present.  If  you  have  any- 
thing of  interest  to  exhibit  ple.i^e  bring  or  send  it. 
Come  prepared  to  ask  and  answer  questions,  as 
the  question-box  will  be  an  important  feature.  A 
cordial  Invitation  is  extended  to  all.  Come  and 
bring  your  bee-keeping  friends  with  you. 

H.  D.  CUTTING,  Sec. 
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Special  notices. 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing  to  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
(Bome  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post-Offloe,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  p08t> 
oflSce  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


A  New  Crate  to  hold  one  dozen  one-pound 
sections  of  honey. — It  has  a  strip  of  glass  on 
each  side,  to  allow  the  honey  to  be  seen.  It 
Is  a  light  and  attractive  package.  As  it  holds 
but  one  tier  of  sections,  no  damage  from  the 
drippings  from  an  upper  tier  can  occur.  We 
can  furnish  the  material,  ready  to  nail,  for 
9  cts.  per  crate.    Glass  l?ic.  per  light,  e.xtra. 


Premium  Wortli  Having.— The  New 

York  World  and  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal (both  weekly)  will  be  sent  for  one  year 
to  any  address  in  North  America  for  $1.90. 
And  in  addition  PRESENT  to  every  such 
CLUB  SUBSCRIBER  a  "  History  of  the  United 
States,"  containing  ;J20  pages  and  22  fine  en- 
gravings, bound  in  leather  and  gilt. 

This  "  History  "  will  be  sent  free  by  ex- 
press at  the  subscriber's  expense  ;  or  will 
be  mailed  for  10  cents  e.xtra  to  any  place  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada. 

It  is  arranged  chronologically  by  years, 
from  1492  to  188.5.  Every  event  is  narrated 
in  the  order  of  its  date.  These  are  not  con- 
fined, as  in  other  works,  to  political  matters, 
but  embrace  every  branch  of  human  action. 

This  premium  is  worth  the  whole  of  the 
money  sent  for  both  periodicals,  and  should 
induce  thousands  to  subscribe,  and  thus  get 
two  unrivalled  weeklies  for  nothing. 

This  offer  is  good  only  until  Jan.  1, 
1887,  hence  no  time  should  be  lost.  Send 
at  once  I 

When  Renewing  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Beb 
Journal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bee  Journal  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions— with  $4.00— 
direct  to  this  office.  It  ivill  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


Simmlns'  Non-Swarnitng  System  is 

the  title  of  a  new  English  bee-book.  The 
author  claims  that  it  will  inaugurate  a  "  new 
era  in  modern  bee-keeping,"  and  states  that 
"it  is  based  upon  purely  natural  principles, 
and  is  the  only  system  that  can  ever  be 
relied  upon,  because  no  other  condition 
exists  in  the  economy  of  the  hive  that  can 
be  applied  to  bring  about  the  desired  result 
—a  total  absence  of  any  desire  to  swarm." 
It  contains  64  pages  ;  is  well  printed  and 
illustrated.  Price  50  cents.  It  can  now  be 
obtained  at  this  office. 


The  Report  of  the  Indianapolis  Conven- 
tion is  now  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
uniform  with  that  of  last  year.  It  will  be 
sent  postpaid  for  23  cents  to  any  address. 

We  have  also  bound  it  up  with  last  year's, 
together  with  the  History  of  the  Society: 
this  we  will  mail  for  40  cents.  Or  if  you 
send  us  one  new  subscriber  (with  one  dollar) 
besides  your  own  renewal,  we  will  present 
you  with  a  copy  by  mail. 


Dr.  ITIilIer'8  Book,  "A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Bee  Journal  for  one 
year,  we  will  club  for  $1.50. 


To  all  Neiv  Subscribers  for  1887  we 
will  present  the  rest  of  the  numbers  for 
1886  ;  so  the  sooner  they  subscribe  the  more 
they  will  get  for  their  money. 


Money  Orders  can  now  be  obtained  at 
the  Post  Offices  at  reduced  rates.  Five 
dollars  and  under  costs  now  only  5  cents. 
As  these  are  absolutely  safe,  it  will  pay  to 
get  them  instead  of  the  Postal  Notes  which 
are  payable  to  any  one  who  presents  them, 
and  are  in  no  way  safe. 


The  Western  World  Gnlde  and  Hand- 
Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  over 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  besides 
his  own,  with  $3.00,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


Convention  Notices. 


^P~  The  Keystone  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  Court  House  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  on 
Tuesday,  Dec.  14,  i886,  at  in  a.m. 

ARTHtTR  A.  Davis,  Sec. 


1^~  The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  "W. 
Ills.  &  S.  "W.  Wis.  Bee-Keepera'  Association  will  be 
held  in  the  Grand  Army  liall  in  Hockford.  Ills., 
on  the  third  Tuesday  in  January,  1nn7.  There 
will  be  a  two  days'  session.        J.  Stewart,  Sec. 


B^"  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  In 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  V2,  1887. 
Location  ot  Hall  to  be  used  and  liotel  accommo- 
dations will  be  Blven  after  further  arrangements 
have  been  made.  H.  N.  Patterson,  Sec. 


t^"  The  New  York  State,  the  Eastern  New  York 
and  the  New  Jersey  &  Eastern  Bee-Keepers' As- 
sociations will  hold  their  great  united  convention 
at  Albany,  N.  V..  on  Jan.  18.  is)  and  20,  msjj.  This 
convention  will  be  one  of  the  lar(jest,lf  not  THE 
largest,  ever  held  anywhere  in  this  country,  and  It 
behooves  every  bee-keeper  to  attend.  A  grand 
exhibit  of  apiarian  fixtures  is  promised.  An  un- 
usually brilliant  programme  will  be  prepared  and 
announced  later. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


The  following  are  our  very  latest 
quotations  for  honey  and  beeswax  : 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.— It  has  sold  better  during  this  month 
than  at  any  time  since  the  new  crop  came  on  the 
market.  Yet  prices  are  not  any  higher,  sales  being 
made  at  1  !@l:^c.  for  white  honey  in  1-lb.  sections. 
Fancy  sections  of  less  than  1  lb.  in  weight,  at  13c. 
E.xtracted  is  unchanged  in  tone  or  values,  being 
5@7  cents  per  lb. 
BBESWAJC,-23®25c.  R.A.BURNETT, 
Nov.  9.  161  Sontn  Waier  81. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY. —Sales  for  comb  honey  the  past  month 
have  been  good,  and  prices  tair.  Large  shipments 
from  the  West  are  coming  in  more  freely  than  we 
anticipated.  Present  quotations  are  as  follows  : 
Fancy  white  in  1-lb.  sections,  clean  and  neat 
packages,  13@I4c.:  2-lbs.,  1 1 (gj 1 2c.:  fair  to  good 
1-lbs.,  ll@13c.;  2-lbs.,  9(a)loc.:  fancy  buckwheat 
I-lbs.,  9®I0c. :  2-lb8.,  7(a;8)ic.  White  clover  ex- 
tracted in  kegs  and  small  barrels,  6H&7C.:  Calif- 
ornia extracted  in  6ij-lb.  cans,  5@6cts.;  Califor- 
nia comb  honey  in  60-lb.  cases,  10@l4c. 

BEESWAX.— Prime  yellow,  22(424c. 

MOCAUL  &  HILDRETH  BROS.. 

Nov.  13.  34  Hudson  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONEY.— The  demand  has  Improved.    We  are 
selling  one-pound  packages  of  white  clover  honey 
at  14@IfjC.;  2-pounds  at  lcf@14c. 
BEE8WAX.-25  cts.  per  lb. 

Blaes  &  RiPLET,  57  Chatham  Street. 
DETROIT. 
HONEY.— Best  white  in  I-lb.  sections,  129130.; 
dark,  lo@Ilc.,  with  a  good  supply  Iq  commission 
houses. 
BEESWAX.- 23C. 
Oct.  10.  M.  H.  HCTNT..  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY. -There  is  a  lively  demand  for  tabte 
honey  In  square  glass  jars,  and  the  demand  for 
nice  comb  honey  is  very  good.  Demand  from 
manufacturers  is  slow  for  dark  grades  of  ex- 
tracted honey.  The  ranging  prices  for  extracted 
is  3@7c.  a  lb.  Nice  comb  brings  I2@I5c.  per  lb.  in 
a  jobbing  way. 

BEESWAX.— Home  demand  is  good.  We  pay 
20(a23c.  per  lb. 

Nov.lO.  C.  F.  MUTH  &  SoN.Freeman  &  Central  At. 
CLBVELAND. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  not  very  active  and  pri- 
ces a  little  lower.  Choice  1-Ib.  sections  of  best 
white  sell  at  l3®>14c.;  second  grade  I-lbs..  10@l2c. ; 
ch'iice  white  2-lbs..  ll@12c.    Extracted, slow  at  6c. 

BEES WAX.-Scarce  at  25c. 

Nov.  17.         A.  C.  Kendbl.  115  Ontario  Street. 
MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.— Tne  market  for  honey  of  choice  qual- 
ity is  hrmer  and  we  are  trying  to  establish  a  high- 
er range  of  values.  We  quote  I-Ib.  sections  of 
white  at  I24(a)l3c.;  2-lbs.,  ll).s@l2c.;  dark  not 
wanted.  Extracted,  white,  in  half  barrels  and  in 
kegs,  6^^@7c. :  in  tin  packages,  7(gt7^ic. ;  in  barrels, 
as  to  quality,  5@5>£C. 

BEESWAX.- No  demand. 


Oct.  2. 


A.  V.  Bishop,  i42  W,  Water  St, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY  —There  Is  a  lirmer  market  for  extrac- 
ted, and  especially  for  comb  honey,  as  the  crop 
of  the  latter  is  rather  small.  Apiarists  have  sold 
what  they  were  obliged  to  dispose  of  for  payment 
of  packages  and  labor,  and  they  hold  the  balance 
back  at  higher  prices.  The  demand  is  increasing, 
and  we  quote  with  ready  takers,  4@4i^c.  for  choice 
extracted  ;  '3yi<ai3Hc.  for  amber  extracted  ;  and 
9@llc.  for  comb  honey  in  2-lb.  sections :  darker 
grades  bring  7(«Sc. 

BEESWAX.-It  finds  buyers  at  22024C. 

Sep.  28.  SCHACHT  &  Lemckk,  122-124  Davis  St. 

HONEY.- Trade  is  quiet.  Extra  white  comb  lie; 
amber,  7H'^I0c.  Extracted,  white,  4{^4^ic. ;  am- 
ber, 3l^®3jjc. 

BEESWAX. -20®23c. 

Oct.  18.    O.  B.  SMITH  &  Co.,  423  Front  Street. 

ST,  LOUIS. 

HONEY.— Choice  comb,  lI?l(ai2Xc.;  latter  price 
is  for  choice  white  clover.  Strained,  in  barrels, 
3Mf^4c.  Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  In  No,  I 
packages,  M  advance  on  above  prices.  Extracted 
in  barrels. -iMjOo^.;  in  cans  f>@7c.    Market  dull. 

BEESWAX.— Dull  at  20c.  for  prime. 

Nov.  17.       D.  G.  TOTT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 
KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Demand  for  all  grades  Is  good,  and 
sales  are  large.  Receipts  are  good  and  prices  are 
steady  with  a  firm  feeling.  We  quote  :  1-lb.  sec- 
tions of  white  clover,  13f<i]4c.:dark,  I0@12c.:  2-lb8, 
white  clover,  11®12C,1  dark,  0®10c.;  Calif.  2-lbs., 
9f(til  Ic:  H-lbs.  white  clover,  14'3)I5c.  Extracted 
white  clover.  6@7c.:  dark,  4@5c,:  white  sage,  5>^c.; 
Calif,  amber,  5c. 

BEESWAX.-20(822C. 
Oct.  15.  Ci.kmons.Cloon*  Co.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut 
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gidxjjertistmjeuts. 


Extracted  Honey  For  Sale. 

We  have  a  large  giiautity  cif  CHOICE 
EXTRACTEB  MONEY  for  sale,  in  kegs 
holding  from  200  lbs.  to  S'J.")  lbs.  each,  which 
we  will  deliver  on  board  the  cars  at  7  cents 
per  lb.  for  White,  and  6  cents  p*r  lb.  for 
Amber  Colored.    Orders  solicited. 

THOS.  a.  NEWM.41V  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Dadant'sFouudationFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column- 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,  MANUAL,  OF  THE  APIART. 

I3.000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14th  Thoiisund  Just  Out  ! 

lOth  Thousand  Sold  in  Jast  Four  Months ! 

5,000  Sold  Since  May,  1983. 

More  tban  5(i  pa^es,  find  more  than  50  fine  Illus- 
trations were  added  in  the  8th  edttion.  The  whole 
work  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-keeping.  It  Is  certainly 
the  fullest  and  most  Bcieotiflc  work  IrealinR  of 
beesln  the  World.  l*rice,  by  mail,«ll.a5.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J.  COOK,  Author  and  Publisher, 

lAly  AKricultural  College,  Mich. 


FLAT- BOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

high  side-walls. 4  to  16  square  feet  tc 
tbepouiit*-.  Circular  und  samples  free 
J,  V  >  N  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 
Sole  Manufacturers, 
Sprout  Brook,  Mont,  rio^  N.  V 


A  Year  among  the  Bees, 

BEING 

A  Talk  about  some  of  the  TmpUrnejita,  Plans 

a-nd  Practices  of  a  Bee-keeper  of  35  years* 

Experience,  who  has  for  H  yi'ars  made  the 

Production  of  Honey  )iis  Excbisive 

Business. 

B"5r  XDT^.  c-  O-  Tv4cixjX.e:t^- 


Prlce,  '75  cents,  by  mail.  This  is  a  new  work 
of  about  114  pages,  well-printed  ana  nicely  bound 
Id  cloth.   Address, 

THOS.  G.  NEWITIAN  Sc  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Dadant'sFoundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 


Wooden  Pails  for  Honey! 

"Vjn  E  can  furnish  regular  Wooden  Water-Pails— 
TT  well  painted  on  the  outside,  and  with  :i  iron 
hoops  and  a  tichi-tiiting  wood  cover,  at  SS.SS 
per  dozen.  They  will  hokl  '■£!*  lbs.  of  honey,  and 
when  empty,  can  be  utilized  for  use  as  an  ordinary 
household  pail. 

THOS.  €1.  NETV^MAN  <fe  SON, 
923  &  925  West  Madison  Street.     CHICAGO  ILL. 


BEESWAX. 

We  pay  SOc.  per  lb.,  delirered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mistakes,  tne  shipper's  name 
hould  always  be  on  each  package. 

THOS.  O.  NEWMAN  *fc  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,      CH IC AGO,  ILL. 


FORTY  -  THREE  VALUABLE  BOOKS  FREE ! 

Those  books  are  puhlislied  in  pamphlet  form,  many  of  them  beinif  illustrated.  They 
treat  of  a  variety  of  sulijects,  and  we  think  that  no  one  can  e.xamine  the  list  without 
finding  therein  n'uiny  that  he  or  she  would  like  to  possess.  In  cloth-bound  form,  these 
IjooUs  would  cost  $1.00  each.    Each  book  is  complete  in  itself. 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  B££-KE£P£B'S  ADVISEB. 

The  British  Bek  Journal  is  published  every 
Week,  at  Ten  Shillings  and  icd.  per  annum,  and 
contaiuH  the  best  practical  Information  for  the 
time  being,  showing  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  Is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 
Bkk  Journal,  one  year,  for  $2.75. 


I.  The  Widow  Ttcdott  Popem.  Thfs  is  the  boon 
over  wbioti  your  gran  linotbera  luu^tidl  till  tliey  cried,  aud 
it  is  jii'^t  a3  funny  to-ilay  as  it   cwr  w;im, 

'i.  Winter  Evening  Kccreiitloiie,  »  large  coUecttor 
of  Acliui^  CtiiiraJea,  Tiib  leaux,  Oauics,  Puzzles,  etc.,  for  s" 
cial  gathering::),  private  tUeatrlcala.  aud  evenines  at  borne; 
illustnited. 

3  Back  to  the  01<l  Home.  -A  Novel.  By  Mary 
Cecil  Hay.  aulhor  of  "  Hidden   i'crils,"'  etc. 

4.  UlaloiCue»,  Recitations  uiiil  Ucadlncfi,  a  large 
and  choice  coUectiua  fur  ticlioot  exhibitloua  aud  public  and 
private  entertainnients, 

&.  The  Standard  Letter  Writer  for  Ladies  and 
GentlecneQ,  a  cotu(»leitf  guide  to  correspondence,  giving  plain 
direction^i  lor  the  coiiipositioa  of  letters  of  every  liind,  with 
Innumi?rahk  foranand  examples. 

6.  The  Frozen  l>eep.  A  Novel.  By  "Wilkie  Collins, 
author  of  "  The  Woman  iu  While,  "  etc. 

7.  Ked  Court  Farm.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Heory 
Wooi.l,  iiuthor  of  "ICasL  Lvnne,"  etc. 

8  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  By  Sir  TTalter  Scott. 
"  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  la  a  romance  in  verse,  and  of  all 
the  work^  of  Scott  none  is  more  beautiful  than  this. 

9.  In  Cupldtfa  Net.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of  "Dora 
Thorn  e.'.  ' 

».  AmoN  Barton.  A  Novel.  Bv  George  Eliot,  author 
of  ■■  Adam  liedt', rhe  Mill  on  the  Floss,  '  etc. 

II.  Lady  Gwendoline's  Dreuin.  A  Novel.  By  the 
author  of  "  Dora  ThiTrm;."  etc. 

12.  The  Mywtery  of  the  Holly  Tree.  A  Novel. 
By  the  Author  of  "  OLirn.   Thorue." 

13.  The  UudffCt  of  Wit,  Humor  nnd  Fun,  a  large 
collection  of  the  funny  etorics,  skeEchts,  anecdotes,  poen»3 
and  jokea  that  have  boon  written  for  aome  years;  illustratoii. 

U  John  ItowcrbnnkV  Wlfi-.  A  Novel.  By  Miss 
Uulock,  author  of  ".John   Halifax,  titnileman,"  etc. 

15.  The  Grny  Woman.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  GaskcU, 
author  of  "  Mary  Barton,"  etc. 

16.  Sixteen  Complete  Storied  ^y  Popular  An*ore, 
embracing  love,  humorous  and  detective  stories,  storiea  of 
Bocieiy  life,  of  adventure,  of  railway  life,  eta.,  all  very  in- 
teresting. 

17.  Jasper  Dane>  Seeret.  A  Novel.  By  Misa  M.  E. 
Braddj^m,  author  vf  '•  Aurora  l-'loyd,"  etc. 

18.  Fancy  Work  for  Home  Adornment-*  an  entirely 
new  work  upon  this  subject,  oontaiuiugoasy  aud  practical  in- 
Btruotions  for  ninking  fancy  baskets,  ivall  pockets,  brackets, 
needlework,  embroidery,  etc.,  etc.,  profusely  and  elegantly 
Illustrated. 

'X  GrImmV  Fairy  Stories  for  tJieToune.  The 
suest  coUeotum  of  fairy  Stories  ever  published.  The  chil- 
dren will   be  dulighted  with  them. 

20.  Manual  of  Etiquette  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  a 
guide  to  ]joliteues3  aud  good  breeding,  giving  the  rules  of 
modeia  etiquette  for  ail  occasions.  _ 


21-  ITMenil  KnowiefTire  Tor  the  Million,  a  handy 
hook  of  useful  iufiirroatiou  for  all,  upon  many  and  vari<*u« 
subject.?:  illustrated. 

n.  The  Home  Cook  Book  nnd  Family  Phynl- 
clan,  oontainin;;  hundreds  of  excellent  cookio)^  ncipea 
!Uid  hints  to  ho  u  tie  keepers,  also  telllna;  how  to  cure  all  com* 
luon   ailmr.'Dts  by  Bimpl<!  homo  remedies, 

23.  Manners  and  CuAtomn  In  Far  Away  Lan«U,  a 
very  interes:ini?  and  instruciire  book  of  travels,  de-cntiing 
the  pe<:utiar  life,  hablu,  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
of  fon.'iKn  countries,  illustrated. 

24.  57  Popular  Ballads.  Same  size  as  &beei  muNio. 
-Ml  the  old  and  newaong^. 

25.  Culled  Back.  A  Novel.  By  Hugh  Conway,  au- 
llior  of  '■  Dark  Dava,"  etc. 

26.  At  tlie  W^orld's  Meroy.  A  Novel.  By  Florence 
Warden,  author  of  "  Tlie   House  on  the  Marsh."  etc. 

27.  Mildred  Trcvanlon.  A  Novel.  By  "The  Duchess," 
author  of  "  Mi>l'y  Bawn."  etc. 

28.  Dark  Days.  A  Novel.  By  Hugh  Coswav,  author 
of  "Called  Back,-*  eic. 

29.  Shadows  on  the  Snow.  A  Novel.  By  B.  L.  Far- 
jeon,  author  of  "  Bread-an  dChecse-and-Kissee,"  etc. 

30.  Leollne.  A  Novel.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay,  author  ol 
"Brenda  Yorke,  "  etc. 

31.  GabrlePsMarrlase.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkle  Collins* 
author  of  No  Name,"  etc. 

32.  KeapInK  the  Whirlwind.  A  Xove,.  By  Mary 
Cecil  Hay.  author  of 'Old  Uiddleton's  Money. "  etc. 

33.  Dudley  Carleon.  A  N^vel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Bud* 
doQ,  author  of  "  Ladv   Audley's  Secret,"  etc. 

3*.  A  Goldon  Dawn.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  ol 
"  Dora  Thorne,*  etc. 

35.  Valerie***  Fate.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Alexander,  an* 
tbor  of  "  The  Wooing  Ot,"  etc. 

.16.  Sinter  Kone.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkie  CoUins.  aulhor  ol 
"The  Woman  in  White,"  etc. 

37.  Anne.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  author  ot 
"  East  Lynne.' 

38.  The  Laurel  Bunh.  A  Novel.  By  MUs  Mulock, 
author  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  et«. 

39.  Iloblnson  CruHoe*  A  thrilling  narrative  by  Dan- 
iel De  Foe.  describing  the  adventures  of  a  castaway  on  so 
island  in  the  Soulh  Pacific  Ocean. 

40.  Bow  to  Make  Poultry  Pay.  A  practical  and 
Instructive  seri-a  of  arricU-s  bv  Mr.  e.H.  Jacobs,  Poultry 
Editor  of  "  The  I" arm  and  Garden."  ' 

41.  Parlor  Mack'  and  Chemical  Bxperlmentn,  a 
book  which  tells  how  to  perform  hundreds  of  amusing  tricks 
in  magic  and  instructive  experiments  with  simple  aizents. 

C  OemM  of  the  Poetiu  cotHaining  eight  charming 
pelections  from  Tennyson.  LoncfeUow,  Whittier,  Bvron, 
Shillfv.  Moore.  Bryant,  and  others. 

«.  Buildlne  Plans  for  Praedoal,  Low-cost 
llouHes,  a  full  description  and  plans  i\l  Eight  modera 
houses,  ranging  in  .price  trom  $500  to  $4500, 


We  Offer  the  above  books  as  PREMIUMS  for  Club  Subscriptions  to  the  American  Bee 
Journal.  For  Two  Subscriptions,  with  $2.00,  we  will  mail  any  10  of  the  books. 
For  Three  Subscriptions,  with  ^:^.00,  any  25  of  the  books.  And  for  Four  Sub- 
scriptions, with  $4.00,  the  entire  list,  or  43  Boobs,  will  be  mailed. 

This  offer  is  only  g-ood  for  subscriptions,  accompanied  by  the  Cash,  received  durins: 
November  and  Beceinber,  1886. 

We  will  mail  any  5  of  these  books  for  25  cents,  or  the  vrhole  forty-tliree  for  $1.50. 
Order  by  the  Numbers,  only. 


923  &  925  West  Madison  Street, 


THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smokers, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circulara,  apply  to 

CHy».S.  F.  MXTTH  *  SON, 

Freeman  &  Central  Ave..      -       CINCINNATI,  O. 
P.S.— Send  inc.  tor  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Eeepers 


HUMPHREYS' 

HOMEOPATHIC    f%  ft 

SPECIFIC  No. /lO 

In  use  30  years.    The  only  snccessfifl  remedy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weakness, 

and  Prostration,  from  over-work  or  other  causes, 
$1  per  vial,  or  5  vials  and  lar^e  vial  powder,  for  §15. 
Sold  bx  DRUGGiSTS,  orsent  postpaid  on  receiptof 
price. — ilumphros'JtlcdfdiieCo.,  109  Fulton  St.,  N.  ¥. 


THE  HORSE, 


By  B.  J,  KENDALL,  M.  D. 


A  TREATISE  Klvlnp  an  Index  of  diseases, 
and  the  Bymptoms  ;  cause  and  treatment  of  each,  a 
table  slving  all  the  principal  drups  used  for  the 
horse,  with  the  ordinary  dose,  effects  and  antidote 
when  a  poison  ;  a  table  with  an  enerravlnK  of  the 
horse'steeth  at  different  ages,  with  rules  for  telling 
the  age  of  the  horse  ;  a  valuable  collection  of  re- 
cipes, and  much  valuable  information. 

Price  S55  cents— In  Endllsh  or  German. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON., 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street.  Chieag-o.  111. 


Dadant'sFoundationFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 

IMPORTED  Italian  Queen  in  full  Colony,  only 
*8.oti  -O.  N.- BALDWIN,  Clarkaville.  Mo. 
4Aly 


RIBBON  BADGES. 

We  have  some  ELEGANT  i 
RIBBON  BADGES,  having 
a  rosette  and  gold  Bee,  for 
bee-keepers'  use  at  Fairs, 
Conventions,  etc.  Price 
50  cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

THOS.  G.  NEAVlflAN  &  SON, 

023  &  i)23  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


■VTeekly— Sixteen  Paees. 
JOURNAL,  Chlcaico,  Ills. 

#1  ii  year.  Saviptf  copy  free. 


RUPTURE 

Have  .vou  heard  of  the  astounding  reduction  for  itR, 
J.  A.  SHERMAN'S  Famuus  Home  Treatment,  the  only 
known  guarantee  cumfoit  and  cure  without  operation 
or  hindraiue  fr..in  hibor!  No  steel  or  iron  bands.  Per- 
fect retention  ni^'lit  aiidday.  nochafinsr,  suited  to  all 
ages.  Now  $10  only.  Send  for  circu-lar  of  measure- 
ments, mstnutions  uiul  proofs.  Get  cured  at  homo  and 
be  nappy,  office  aVf  Broadway,  New  York. 
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BEES  and  HONEY, 

OR  THK 

Management  of  an  Apiary  for  Pleasnre 
and  Profit ;  by 

THOMAS    C.    NEWMAN, 

Editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal, 

It  contains  220  profusely  illustrated  pages 
is  "  full V  up  with  the  times  "  in  all  the  im- 
provenit-nts  and  inventions  in  this  rapidly 
developing  pursuit,  and  presents  the  apiar- 
ist with  everything  that  can  aid  in  the 
successful  management  of  tlie  honey-bee, 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  the  most 
honey  in  its  best  and  most  attractive  con- 
dition.   Bound  in  cloth,  Sl.OO,  postpaid. 

^"A  lilberal  Discount  to  Dealers,  by 
the  Dozen  or  Hundred. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  025  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

®"  The  AsiERiCAN  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year  and  the  book,  "  Bees  and 
Honey,"  will  be  sent  for  $1.75. 


The  OrlKlnal 

BINGHAM 

Bee  Smoker 


■O        H        &c«  d  s  oi 
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Patented,  1878 


OS 


Bingham  &  Eetherington  Uncapping  Enlfe. 


Patented  May  20, 1879. 

BINCiHAm  SMOKERS  and  KNIVES 
have    Revolutionized    the    Smoker  and 
Knife  Trade,  and  have  made  hee-keeping  a 

Fileasure  and  a  success.  They  are  the  only 
astin;;!;  and  satisfactory  Snokers  and 
Knives  now  used  by  e.vperienced  bee-keepers 
in  Europe,  Australia,  Cuba,  and  America. 
They  are  covered  by  patents,  and  while  they 
are  always  the  best  that  can  be  made,  they 
are  also  the  loivest  priced. 

Prices,  by  mall,  post-paid. 

Doctor  8moker(wide  shield)  ..3'/^  inch. .$2  00 
Conqaerorsraoker(wide8hield)3       "    ..    175 

Larfre  smoker  (wide  shield) %V%    '*    ..    150 

E.xtra  smoker  (wide  shield) 3       **     ..    125 

Plain  smoker 2       "    ..100 

Little  Wonder  smoker  Vi    "    ..      65 

Binsrham  &  Hetheringtou  Honey  Knife, 
3  inch 115 

TO  SELL  AGAIN,  apply  for  dozen  or  half- 
dozen  rates.    Address, 

BINGHAM  &  HETHEKINGTON, 

15Atf  ABROIKIA,  MICH. 

Dadant's  Foundation  Factory ,TrboleBale 

and  retail.  Bee  Advertisement  In  another  column 


Yandervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

■end  Tor  Samples  Al  Reduced  Prlce-Llat* 

Atf      J.VANDERVOET.Laceyville,  Pa. 


GLASS  PAILS 

FOR  HONEY. 

THES£  Paila  are  made 
of  the  best  quality  of 
clear  flint  glass,  with  a  bail 
:>nd  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
When  tilled  with  honey,  the 
attractive  appearance  of 
these  paila  cannot  be  equal- 
ed by  any  other  style  of 
package.  They  can  be  used 
for  hnusehold  purposes  by 
consumers,  after  the  honey 
is  removed,  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-flUed  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 

To  hold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen, S1.60 

"        -2.  pounds        "  "  8.00 

3        "  "  "  ».50 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &:  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


MANUFACTORY 


FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others 
with 

Hives,  Sections,  Shipping-Crates, 
Supers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds.  I  make  aspecialtyof  LANGSTEOTH 
AND  MODEST  HIVES.  Correspondence  with 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  roplar.    Address. 

OEOROE  TAYIiOR, 

llitf  DDNDEE.  Kane  Co.,  ILLS. 


WEAK 
oTRONb 

THE  MARSTON  '^O. 

4GAJ7t 


All  men  seeking  He^ilth,  Strengta 
fiiidEnergy  should  avoid  drufrging 
the  stoniHch  and  send  for  Prur. 
niAKSToni's  tiei^atisf., 

which  is  published  OKpecially  in 

the  interests  of   those  wlio   are 

Weak,  Nervous  and  De- 

hilitated.  H  y"  have  been 
(iniiro-,.,)  find  humbnpi^ed  send  at 
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The  NEWJeddon  Hive. 

We  have  made  arraugements  with  the 
inventor  by  which  we  shall  make  and  sell  the 
Heddon  Reversible  Hive,  both  at  wholesale 
and  retail ;  nailed  and  also  in  the  flat. 


The  enpravinfr  Rives  a  good  idea  of  the  hive. 
The  brood-cbamber  is  in  two  sections  ;  also  the 
surplus  arrangement,  which  may  be  interchanged 
or  inverted  at  will.  The  cover,  bottom-board,  and 
top  and  bottom  of  each  sectional  case  has  one-half 
of  a  regular  bee-space,  bo  that  the  surplus  caseg 
with  the  sections,  mav  be  placed  between  the  two 
bruoilchambers.or  the  latter  may  be  transposed 
or  inverted— in  fact,  all  parts  of  this  hive  are 
perfectly  interchant-'oable.  The  brood-frames  will 
ALI>  be  bored  for  wires. 

A  SAMPLE  niVE  includes  the  bottom-board 
and  stand  ;  a  slatted  honey-boartl,  and  cover  ;  two 
6-inch  brood-chambers,  each  containing  8  frames  ; 
two  surplus  arrangements,  each  containing  28  one- 
pound  sections,  one  with  wide  frames  and  separa- 
tors, and  the  other  without  separators.  This  latter 
chamber  can  ba  interchanged  with  the  other 
stories,  but  cannot  be  reversed.  It  is  nailed  and 
PAINTED,  and  ready  for  immediate  use.  Price, 
J4.(»o,  complete. 

It  U  absolutely  easentlal  to  order  on« 
nnlled  hive  as  a  pattern  Tor  putting  those 
lu  the  flat  together  correctls*. 

HIVES  READY  TO  NAIL.-In  filling  orders  for 
these  hives,  in  the  flat,  we  make  6  different  com- 
binations, so  that  our  customers  may  make  a 
selection  from  the  sample  nailed  hive,  without 
waiting  for  us  to  quote  prices,  and  the  different 
kinds  will  be  known  by  the  following  numbers  : 

No.  1  consists  of  the  stand,  bottom-board, 
cover,  two  6-tnch  brood-chambers,  16  frames,  and 
the  slatted  honey-board.    Price,  !S1.55  each. 

No.  3  is  the  same  as  No.  1,  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containing  28  sections  without 
separators—interchangeable,  but  not  reversible,— 
Price,  »3.00  each. 

No.  3  is  the  same  as  No.  2,  with  two  surplus  sto- 
ries as  therein  described.    Price,  S3. SO  each. 

No.  4  is  the  same  as  No.  l,  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containing  28  sections  in  wide 
frames  with  separators,  which  can  be  reversed, 
inverted,  and  interchantzed,  the  same  as  the  brood- 
cnambers.    Price,  !ft>3.30  each. 

No.  S%  is  the  same  as  No.  4,  with  t'wo  surplus 
arrangements  as  therein  described.  Price,  9S3.00. 

No.  O  contains  all  the  parts  as  described  in  the 
sample  nailed  hive.    Price,  9t»8.'75  each. 

Those  desiring  the  hives  without  the  stand. honey- 
board  or  sections,  may  make  the  following  deduc- 
tions from  the  above  prices  :  Stand,  14  cents; 
honey-board,  8  cents  ;  and  the  28  or  hQ  sections,  as 
the  case  may  be,  at  H  cent  each,  respectivelyt 

We  will  also  make  the  following  deductions  on 
quantities  ordered  all  at  one  time  :  For  Hi  or  more 
hives.  5  per  cent,  discount ;  for  25  or  more  hives 
7  1-2  per  cent.;  for  50  or  more.  10  per  cent. 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison-St.,  CHICAGO,  HL. 


the: 

mmkl  APICULTURIST 

WTlili  be  6ent  one  year  and  a  copy  of 
the  .3rd  Edition  of  the  Bee-Keepers' 
Handy-Book,  on  receipt  of  $1.50.  The  hook 
contains  300  pages  and  100  tine  illustrations. 

41Atf  WENHAM,  MASS. 
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Tfrnrfinnn-r- 


Only  a  mortal's  powers  are  mine, 
Weak  at  their  fullest  strength. 

We  lilve  in  deeds— not  years  ; 

In  thoughts— not  breaths  ; 
In  feelings— not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 

We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs  ; 

He  lives  most  who  thinks  most, 
Feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best. 

, — I  i»  I — » 

Sufferers  from  Astliuia  are  reported  to 
have  found  almost  instant  relief  from  a 
single  tea-spoonful  of  warm  honey. 


Abraham  Van  Arsdale,  of  Raritan, 
Ills.,  found  a  colony  of  bees  and  eight  feet  of 
honey  in  his  chimney  when  he  put  up  his 
parlor  stove  this  fall. 


liorenzo  J.  de  Sobotker,  of  Eiverton, 
Miss.,  died  on  Oct.  18, 1886.  He  came  from 
the  West  Indies  about  a  year  ago  to  take 
charge  of  some  apiaries  in  Bolivar  county, 
Miss.  His  wife  has  been  ill,  and  has  written 
to  us  under  date  of  Nov.  23, 1886,  as  follows: 

I  should  certainly  have  written  to  iuform 
you  sooner,  but  I  have  since  been  ill;  and 
this,  together  with  my  preparations  for  re- 
turning to  the  West  Indies,  have  occupied 
all  my  time.  My  husband  took  a  severe 
cold  and  died,  the  doctor  says,  of  testites 
and  malarial  fever.  His  principal  delight 
was  in  receiving  and  writing  for  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  JouiiN.lL,  and  it  a  single  copy 
went  astray,  he  would  worry  about  it  until 
it  came  to  hand  :  but  you  have  received  the 
last  article  from  his  pen. 

The  condolence  of  the  AjfERiCAN  Bee 
Journal  readers  is  hereby  extended  to  the 
widow  in  her  sudden  bereavement. 


A  Sweet  Pyramid.— The  Reveille,  of 
Litchfield,  Minn.,  contains  the  following 
item  : 

A  pyramid  of  sweetness  Is  displayed  in 
the  show  window  of  the  city  grocery,  being 
composed  of  boxes  of  honey  from  the 
apiary  of  E.  Kimball,  of  Forest  City.  It 
makes  a  handsome  appearance,  and  is  com- 
plimentary alike  to  the  taste  of  Mr.  Kimball 
and  Messrs.  Branhain  &  Hickcex,  and  to  the 
Industry  of  Mr.  Kimball's  bees. 


Selling  Hoiio)'  on  ConinitKSlon.— The 

American  Bee  Journal  has  often  advised 
the  selling  of  honey  in  home  markets,  and 
thus  create  for  it  many  avenues  for  con- 
sumption. It  does  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  over-production  ;  the  only  thing  to  be 
complained  of  is  tmeven  distribution.  If  the 
honey  now  produced  were  rightly  dis- 
tributed there  would  be  but  little  to  he 
found  in  the  greatmarts  of  the  world  to-day. 

To  send  honey  to  large  cities  to  be  there 
sold  on  commission  has  done  bee-keepers 
more  damage  than  any  thing  else  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

In  our  Canadian  cotemporary  of  Nov.  17, 
the  following  item  is  quoted  from  the  San 
Francisco  Alta  : 

An  Illinois  farmer  sent  his  honey  crop  to 
a  Chicago  commission  man,  followed  the  in- 
voice in  and  liought  some  of  it  of  the  fellow 
for  14  cents  a  pound,  for  which  he  ascer- 
tained the  %vhole  lot  was  sold.  But  when  the 
Chicago  man  made  returns  it  was  at  only  12 
cents.  It  is  for  reasons  like  this  that  earth- 
quakes avoid  Chicago. 

Then  after  a  similar  letter  from  the  ship- 
per, the  Canadian  editor  says  : 

Being  right  in  the  city  where  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal  is  published,  the  Manager 
of  the  Bee-Keepers' Union  should  make  in- 
vestigation into  this  matter  and  enlighten 
the  public  still  further.  We  take  it  that  the 
object  of  the  Union  is  to  protect  the  bee- 
keeper from  deceptions  of  this  nature,  as 
well  as  to  preserve  their  legal  and  Just  rights 
as  citizens. 

The  Manager  of  the  Union  interviewed 
the  commission  merthant  and  found  that 
instead  of  its  being  a  whole  "honey  crop" 
it  was  one  crate,  sent  without  previous 
notice  and  without  hanng  the  name  of  the 
consignor  on  the  crate  :  that  the  same  day 
another  lot  of  honey  was  received,  and  this 
single  crate  without  name  got  mixed  up 
with  that  lot ;  that  a  crate  of  this  honey  was 
entered  in  his  books  as  sold  at  14  cents  per 
pound,  weighing  35f2  pounds.  The  commis- 
sion merchant,  upon  his  attention  being 
called  to  the  complaint,  wrote  a  letter  (of 
which  we  have  read  a  copy)  explaining  how 
the  discrepancy  might  be  accounted  for, 
and  asking  for  the  marks  on  the  crates,  etc. 
This  letter  has  never  been  answered  except 
by  the  complaint  published  in  the  Canadian 
paper.  The  amount  in  dispute  is  only  77 
cents,  and  that  will  be  sent  to  the  complain- 
ant as  soon  as  he  makes  reply. 

We  have  made  this  statement,  not  because 
of  its  importance  (one  way  or  tho  other),  but 
it  was  sought  to  saddle  it  upon  the  "  Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers'  Union."  We  do  not 
deem  it  the  legitimate  work  of  the  Manager 
of  the  Union  to  settle  petty  disputes  be- 
tween parties,  such  as  occur  daily  in  the 
legitimate  pursuit  of  business  of  every 
department.  But  when  he  docs  investigate 
such  matters  he  will  state  the  facts  as  he 
finds  them. 

This  reminds  the  Manager  of  the  following 
anecdote,  the  laughable  application  of 
which  he  leaves  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
readers : 

A  man  was  bounding  round  in  a  car  on  a 
railroad,  when  the  conductor  came  through. 

"Can  you  tell  me,"  said  the  man,  with  a 
great  show  of  sarcasm,  "  whether  this  car  is 
on  the  track  or  not?" 

"Sir  I"  replied  the  conductor,  reaching 
into  his  pocket,  "hero  is  a  volume  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  road." 

"  But  what  do  I  want  of  It 't" 

"  Look  it  over  and  see  if  you  can  find  any 
rule  saying  that  I  must  spend  my  time  run- 
ning alongside  of  the  train  reporting  its 
position  to  the  passengers.    See  if  there  is 


anything  in  that  volume  that  compels  me  to 
go  humpuig  myself  along  on  the  prairie  and 
yelling  through  the  windows  'four  wheels 
off  now  I  or 'hind  trucks  dragging  on  the 

\,?!t  ^u  i^P".*''^;'^'"',  ^*"'  '"Wg-afe'c  ear  has 
just  rolled  into  the  ditch  I'  or  'passengers 
will  please  remain  seated  while  we  turn  off 
here  an,!  scoot  across  the  prairie  after  a 
jack-rabbit  V  Look  over  the  rules,  sir,  and 
and  see  il  you  And  any  of  these  directions. 
If  you  don  t-in  the  future  please  take  your 
own  obsefvations  on  the  wheels." 


TUc  I'nion.— Considerable  space  is  given 
in  this  number  of  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal to  the  affairs  of  the  "  National  Bee- 
Keepers'  Union."  Mr.  Demaree,  on  page 
7.'58,  urges  all  "  to  give  substantial  aid  to  the 
Union."  Mr.  E.  France,  on  page  762,  sug- 
gests that  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when 
thousands  are  renewing  their  subscriptions. 
Is  the  right  time  for  Joining  the  Union.  The 
dues  are  25  cents  a  year  ;  and  one  assess- 
ment (which  will  in  all  probability  be  all 
that  will  ever  bo  wanted)  is  $1. 

The  time  of  paying  the  dues  was  set, 
because  of  that  time  being  the  time  of  in- 
stituting tho  organization.  That  can  easily 
be  altered.  In  fact,  we  are  now  formulating 
some  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and 
that  is  oue  of  the  things  to  be  amended. 
These  amendments  will  soon  be  submitted 
to  vote,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  carried. 
Meanwhile  let  every  one  who  believes  in 
defending  "  our  pursuit "  against  the  attacks 
of  the  misguided  and  perverse,  send  to  this 
office  $1.'^"),  and  join  the  army  of  defenders. 

It  seems  now  to  be  pretty  well  decided 
that  the  Union  will  defend  only  its  members, 
who  became  such  before  any  lawsuits  were 
commenced  against  them— hence,  all  should 
take  time  by  the  fore-lock,  and  "  Join  the 
Union  "  at  once  I 

The  views  of  the  Advisory  Board  are 
pretty  well  expressed  on  page  761,  and  these 
views  over  the  signature  of  each  one,  should 
be  carefully  perused.  The  line  of  policy 
suggested  by  Mr.  A.  I.  Root,  at  the  top  of 
the  last  column  on  page  761,  seems  to  have 
already  been  presented  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Holmes, 
of  Delta,  Out.,  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Cano- 
ManBee  Journal.  He  suggests  that  each 
member  of  tho  Ontario  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation "should  place  $5  in  the  treasury; 
and  appeal  for  justice  to  the  higher  courts." 
The  editors  of  that  paper  approve  of  the 
proposition,  and  are  urging  others  to  assist 
in  making  "  some  decisive  arrangement"  in 
time  to  take  an  appeal.  This  is  right  ;  now 
let  the  Canadians  act  promptly  ;  energetic 
work  will  accomplish  wonders. 


A  SAvarm  of  Bees,  for  some  unaccount- 
able reason,  have  pitched  their  headquar- 
ters in  the  Baptist  church  spire  in  Gibson, 
Ga.  The  hive  is  in  the  small  part  of  the 
spire,  about  60  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
the  bees  can  be  seen.by  any  one  of  good  eye- 
sight, coming  and  going  continually. 


Money  Orders  can  now  be  obtained  at 

the  Post  Offices  at  reduced  rates.  Five 
dollars  and  under  costs  now  only  5  cents. 
As  these  are  absolutely  sate,  it  will  pay  to 
get  them  instead  of  the  Postal  Notes  which 
are  payable  to  any  one  who  presents  them, 
and  are  in  no  way  safe. 

The  Michigan  State  Convention  is  now 
In  session  at  Ypsllanti. 
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Eeplies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


[It  is  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  in  this  Department  in  less  time 
than  one  month.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them  ;  get  them  returned,  and  then  And 
space  for  them  in  the  Journax,.  If  you  are 
in  a  "hurry"  for  replies,  do  not  ask  for 
them  to  be  inserted  here.— Ed.1 


Cyiirian  and  Syrian  Bees. 

Query,  No.  341.— 1.  Can  Cyprian  and 
Syrian  bees  be  distinguished  by  their  color, 
or  any  markings?  a.  Do  they  rear  more 
brood  than  Italians  ?  3.  What,  in  your  opin- 
ion, are  the  best  bees  for  gathering  honey  ? 
—Texas. 

1.  Yes.  2.  No.  3.  Well-bred  Ital- 
ians.—J.  P.  II.  Brown. 

1.  Yes,  by  a  close  observer.  2.  Y'es, 
but  out  of  season.  3.  Italians  for  this 
locality.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

It  is  possible  that  they  may,  but  I 
have  seen  most  excellent  authorities 
(V)  badly  puzzled.  In  times  of  scarcity 
they  do  rear  more  brood.  Dark  Ital- 
ians or  hvbrids  are  the  best  honey- 
gatherers' I  have  ever  owned.— VV.  Z. 

IIUTCniNSON. 

1.  Experts  claim  that  they  can  ;  I 
am  not  expert  enough,  I  must  confess, 
to  do  so.  2.  Not  with  myself.  3. 
Pure  Italians.— J.  E.  Fond,  Jr. 

1.  Y'es.  2.  Fully  as  much.  3.  Ital- 
ian bees,  or  a  mixture  of  Cyprians 
and  Italians.  The  Italians  are  the 
most  saving  race.— Dadant  &  Son. 

1  and  2.  I  do  not  know.  3.  The  best 
bees  for  comb  honey,  so  far  as  I  know, 
are  a  cross  between  the  best  strains 
of  Italian  and  German  bees.— James 
Heddon. 

3.  I  have  had  little  personal  experi- 
ence with  any  except  Italians  and 
hybrids,  but  from  what  I  read  about 
others,  I  am  not  anxious  to  get  any 
other  race.— C.  C.  Miller. 

1.  Yes.  2.  Y'es.  3.  A  cross  bred 
bee  having  a  Syrian  or  Cyprian  queen- 
mother.  Italian  drones  give  the  best 
results  in  crossing.  The  good  points 
of  such  a  cross  can  be  perpetuated, 
and  every  point  of  objection  bred  out, 
is  my  experience.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

1.  Y^es,  by  a  person  who  has  had 
large  experience  with  them,  but  by 
the  ordinary  observer,  no.  2.  Yes.  3. 
If  honey  is  near  by  and  plentiful,  a 
good  strain  of  •'  black  bees  "  will  pro- 
duce the  most  honey  ;  but  if  honey  is 
scarce,  or  a  long  distance  away,  then 
a  cross  between  Syrian  queens  and 
Italian  drones  will  produce  the 
greater  quantity.  This  is  only  my 
experience.— n.  D.  Cutting. 

1.  Yes.  2.  They  have  excelled  in 
this  respect   so  far  as  I  have  tried 


them.  If  it  was  a  mere  question  of 
the  amount  of  honey  gathered  in  a 
given  time  regardless  of  consump- 
tion by  the  gatherers,  I  would  say 
that  the  Cyprians  excel  all  other 
bees,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  ; 

but 3.  Properly  bred  Italians  are 

the  best  bees,  when  all  things  are 
considered.  If  Italians  do  not  gather 
more  honey  than  some  other  varieties 
of  bees  do,  they  have  superior  quali- 
ties in  the  way  of  economy,  as  they 
manage  to  keep  honey  in  store,  when 
other  bees  fail.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

I  think  so.  Surely  Syrians  are 
easily  distinguished  from  Italians. 
Syrians  do  breed  faster  than  Italians. 
I  cannot  speak  confidently  yet  as  to 
the  best  t>ee.  All  have  their  good 
goints.  The  hypothetically  best  bee 
is  a  cross  so  well  planned  as  to  com- 
bine all  the  good  qualities  and  elimi- 
nate the  bad  ones.— A.  J.  Cook. 


CoTerins  Bottom-Boards. 

Query,  No.  342.— How  will  plaster  of 
Paris  do  with  which  to  cover  old  bottom- 
boards  ?— F. 

Try  it  and  report.— G,  M.  Doolit- 
tle. 

We  would  prefer  hydraulic  cement. 
Dadant  &  Son. 

It  will  do,  but  I  should  prefer  to 
burn  them  up  and  make  new  ones. — 
II.  D.  Cutting. 

Well  enough ;  but  I  should  prefer 
the  simple  board.— A.  J.  Cook. 

I  think  that  new  bottom-boards 
would  be  preferable  when  the  old 
ones  give  out.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

If  it  can  be  made  to  stay  in  place 
it  might  answer,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  wood  is  too  cheap  to  allow  of  any 
such  "  puttering."— W.  Z.  Hutchin- 
son. 

If  to  remain  as  a  permanent  fixture 
I  should  guess  it  might  answer  well, 
but  I  have  had  no  experience.— C.  C. 
Miller. 

I  have  never  tried  it,  but  I  think  it 
would  work  well,  as  it  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent absorbent  of  moisture;  and, 
besides,  can  be  easily  kept  clean. — J. 
P.  II.  Brown. 

I  think  it  will  answer  a  good  pur- 
pose, but  it  is  liable  to  scale  off,  and 
is  not  durable  on  that  account.  I 
have  used  thick  whitewash  made  of 
lime  and  salt,  which  has  given  good 
satisfaction.  But  it  pays  better  to 
have  good  painted  bottom-boards. — 
G.  W.  Demaree. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  necessity  for 
covering  old  or  any  bottom -boards 
witli  any  substance;  plaster  would 
probatilv  do  as  well  as  anything  for  so 
covering.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

It  would  be  all  right,  as  far  as  the 
bees  are  concerned,  if  you  are  satis- 
lied  with  the  weight  of  it,  and  its 
lack  of  durability.  If  a  bottom-board 
will  hold  together  I  see  no  use  for  the 
plaster.— James  Heddon. 


Italianizing  Colonies. 

Query.  No.  343.— How  soon  can  I  Ital- 
ianize colonies  after  being  transferred  ? — T. 

Right  away,  or  any  time  when  most 
convenient.— C.  C.  Miller. 

Any  time,  before,  during,  or  after 
transferring. — James  Heddon. 

Introduce  Italian  queens  at  the  time, 
of  transferring.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

As  soon  as  the  colony  gets  settled, 
or  within  4  or  5  days.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

As  soon  as  you  are  ready. — G.  M. 
Doolittle. 

It  depends  altogether  upon  the  sea- 
son.—Dadant  &  Son. 

Just  as  soon  as  you  have  queens 
ready  to  put  in.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  .always  wait  until  they  get  their 
"new  house  In  order  "  before  I  give 
them  a  new  queen.— J.  P.  H.  Bkown. 

At  once.  It  will  take  some  weeks 
for  all  the  bees  to  become  changed. — 
A.  J.  Cook. 

Y'ou  may  Italianize  them  right  at 
the  time  you  transfer  them,  if  you 
have  laying  queens  ready.  The  black 
queen  should  be  removed  and  the 
Italian  queen  caged  until  the  bees  are 
reconciled  to  their  adopted  mother. 
Or  it  may  be  done  later  in  the  season, 
if  you  do  not  have  laying  queens 
ready.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

Just  as  soon  as  you  can  introduce  a 
queen.  If  the  introducing  is  done 
during  fruit-bloom  (which  is  the 
proper  time  for  transferring),  the  bees 
will  probably  all  prove  Italians  in 
three  months,  and  perhaps  less.  If 
in  the  fall,  Italianize  late  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 


Convention  Notices. 


t^"  The  Keystone  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
wilt  meet  in  the  Court  House  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  OQ 
Tuesday,  Dec.  14,  i886,  at  I"  a.m. 

ARTHUR  A.  Davis.  Sec. 


|y  The  eleventh  annual  meettns  of  the  N.  W. 
nis.  &  S.  W.  Wis.  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be 
field  in  the  Oritnd  Army  Hall  in  Uocliford.  Ills., 
on  the  third  'fuesday  In  January,  1HH7.  There 
will  be  a  two  days' session.         J.  Stewakt,  Sec. 


tW  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  In 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  I2,  1887. 
I^ocation  ot  Hall  to  be  used  and  Hotel  accommo- 
dations will  be  Riven  after  further  arrangements 
have  been  made.  U.  N.  Patterson,  See. 


tW  The  Uedar  Valley  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  hold  its  ne.Yt  semi-annual  meeting  in  the  City 
Hall  at  Vinton,  Idwa.  on  Dec.  7  and  .1,  lf«6.  An 
ex.  client  proKramme  will  be  presnted,  includinK 
essays  by  the  very  beat  of  Iowa  apiarists.  Special 
rates  have  been  secured  at  the  Hotels,  and  all  are 
invited  to  come  and  help  make  this  meeting  both 
pleasant  and  profitable.      H.  E.  Hdbbaku,  Sec. 


1^~  The  New  York  State,  the  Ea'tern  New  York 
and  the  New  Jersey  &  Eastern  Bee  Keepers*  .Vs- 
Bocialions  will  hold  their  Rreat  united  convention 
at  Albany.  N.  v..  on  Jan.  18.  li)  and  JO,  IXSR.  This 
convention  will  be  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  THE 
laryest,  ever  held  anywhere  in  this  country,  and  It 
behooves  every  bee-keeper  to  attend.  A  grand 
exhibit  of  apiarian  tlxlures  is  promised.  An  un- 
u^ually  brilliant  proKrumme  will  be  prepared  and 
announced  later. 
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Explanatory.— The  BgTires  before  the 
names  Indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  afteu,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  tne  center  of  the  State  named ; 
6  north  of  the  center;  ?  south;  O*  east; 
♦O  west;  and  this  6  northeast;  ^  northwest: 
o» southeast;  and  ?  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


VoT  tne  American  Bee  Joumat 


Putting  Bees  into  tlie  Cellar, 


EUGENE  SECOK. 


Query,  No.  336,  appears  to  me  to 
be  one  of  the  most  practical  ques- 
tions ever  put  in  the  query  de- 
partment ;  and  the  replies  thereto  are 
ao  strikingly  uniform  one  would  sup- 
pose that  everybody  understood  the 
importance  of  housing  bees  early. 
Yet  I  am  led  by  observation  to  be- 
lieve that  as  a  general  thing  bees  are 
left  out-doors  too  long.  There  is  a 
lamentable  amount  of  ignorance  on 
the  subject  of  wintering.  This  is 
probably  one  reason  why  so  many 
losses  are  reported. 

I  have  noticed  advice  in  agricul- 
tural papers  to  the  effect  that  bees 
should  be  left  on  the  summer  stands 
just  as  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  of 
a  flight,  arguing  that  they  could  not 
endure  a  long  confinement,  and  that 
the  imprisonment  should  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum.  And  from  the  prac- 
tice throughout  the  country  by  those 
who  are  not  experts,  it  would  seem 
that  one  of  the  things  hardest  to  learn 
in  the  art  of  bee-keeping  is  to  house 
early  and  not  remove  them  until  late. 
My  advice  to  my  neighbors  has  been 
to  put  their  bees  into  the  cellar  early 
— before  cold,  freezing  weather  en- 
ervates theoa— by  the  same  parity  of 
reasoning  that  I  would  house  my 
domestic  animals  before  they  lose 
flesh  and  become  weak  from  exposure. 

Bees  will  better  stand  a  confinement 
of  six  months  if  housi'd  while  in  a 
vigorous,  healthy  cmiJition,  than 
three,  if  forced  by  exposure  to  eat 
more  than  would  otherwise  be  neces- 
sary, distending  their  abdomens  and 
weakening  their  constituti<ins  by  the 
enforced  accumulations  which  un- 
favorable weatlier  will  not  permit 
them  to  discharge. 

If  the  bees  that  are  first  carried  in 
and  the  last  carried  out,  prove  to  be 
the  best  colonies  tlie  following  season, 
it  pretty  thoroughly  disproves  the 
theory  that  they  cannot  stand  the 
necessary  confinement. 

It  might  be  well  to  state,  however, 
that  the  temperature  of  the  cellar  has 
much  to  do  with  successful  winter- 
ing. If  it  is  too  cold  perhaps  the  bees 
would  be  as  well  off  in  the  open  air. 
A  great  deal  of  this  much-talked-of 
diarrhea  is  caused  by  too  cold  cellars. 


Many  persons  with  whom  I  have 
talked  do  not  seem  to  comprehend 
wliy  tees  will  not  do  better  in  a  cellar 
where  the  temperature  sometimes  goes 
down  to  the  freezing  point,  than  out- 
doors where  it  often  goes  down  to  zero. 
They  will  say,  "  Why,  back  in  Xew 
York,  or  in  Ohib,  we  never  used  to 
house  them  at  all."  My  observation 
is,  that  a  damp,  cold  cellar  is  generally 
fatal. 

One  reason  why  bees  ought  to  be 
housed  early  is,  after  the  cessation  of 
field-labor  the  less  they  exercise  the 
better.  If  the  fall  is  pleasant  they 
will  fiy  every  day  from  force  of  habit. 
They  will  often  be  seen  a  mile  or  more 
from  home,  although  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  possibility  of  their  find- 
ing anything  they  need.  Every  flight 
they  take  wears  them  out.  The  col- 
ony is  fast  being  depleted  at  a  time 
when  the  queen  is  not  laying  an  egg. 
It  would  be  better  for  them  if  the 
temptation  to  fly  were  removed.  An 
early  housing  will  keep  the  colony 
stronger,  and  save  thousands  of  bees 
that  may  possibly  live  long  enough  to 
render  good  service  in  the  cluster 
when  breeding  begins. 

I  think  the  length  of  time  that  bees 
can  be  confined  without  a  flight  has 
lengthened  somewhat  in  the  minds  of 
bee  keepers  in  the  last  25  years.  When 
Langstroth  wrote  his  book  a  forced 
confinement  of  four  months  would 
have  been  thought  extravagant.  Now 
we  think  nothing  of  leaving  them  in 
the  cellar  five  months,  and  under 
favorable  conditions,  longer.  Thus 
the  improved  methods  are  "  marching 
on." 

Forest  City.  5  Iowa. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 


Tlie  Winter  Stores  of  Bees. 


C.  W.  DAYTON. 


Of  this  matter  of  feeding  sugar  for 
winter  stores  there  are  two  very 
broad  sides.  The  first  question  of 
moment  is,  whether  sugar  is  better 
or  safer  than  pure  honev.  My  first 
idea  is  this :  Ilad  the  Maker  of  the 
bees  and  flowers  at  the  time  of  the 
creation  been  aware  that  there  was  a 
food  that  was  better  suited  to  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  bees, 
then  the  flower  would  have  loeen 
arranged  for  its  distillation.  As  to 
its  determination  by  man,  we  know 
that  where  one  succeeds  with  sugar 
hundreds  succeed  with  honey ;  but 
perhaps  it  requires  less  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the 
bees  for  one  to  succeed  with  sugar. 
This  may  very  likely  be  the  case. 

The  next  question  is  the  cost  of  the 
sugar  as  compared  with  honey.  I 
made  the  estimate  once,  that  taking 
the  honey  from  the  hives  and  selling 
it  to  buy  sugar  to  put  in  the  place  of 
the  honey,  would  take  time  and  labor 
enough  to  make  the  cost  of  the  sugar 
15  cents  per  pound.  As  to  honey  being 
cheaper  than  sugar,  I  think  there  is 
no  mistake.  To  be  sure  the  best 
grade  of  sugar  and  honey  are  about 
the  same  price,  and  the  addition  of 
the  water  to  the  sugar  increases  its 


bulk  one-half;  but  if  we  take  the 
trouble  we  can  obtain  pure  honey  of 
buckwheat  or  fall  flowers  for  one-half 
the  price  of  sugar,  and  I  think  that 
pure  fall  honey  is  as  accessible  as 
pure  cane  sugar. 

But  there  is  one  point  which  sugar 
feeders  have  overlooked  or  kept  to 
themselves.  That  is  the  loss  of  feed 
wlien  feeding  colonies  in  this  way.  I 
have  known  many  colonies  when  fed 
10  pounds  of  syrup  to  put  3  pounds 
of  it  somewhere  else  than  in  the 
combs.  Some  colonies  fall  short  one 
pound;  others  4  pounds  ;  making  the 
average  2,%  pounds  loss.  It  is  plain 
to  many  that  it  is  easier,  cheaper  and 
quicker,  to  slip  into  one  side  of  the 
brood-chamber  2  or  3  well  filled  combs 
of  honey  that  we  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  extract,  than  it  is  to  adjust 
feeders,  cart  and  melt  sugar,  or  fight 
robber  bees.  The  brood-chamber  must 
be  examined  or  overhauled,  feed  or 
no  feed  ;  and  if  it  must  be  feed,  that  it 
can  be  supplied  in  a  more  satisfactory 
manner  than  by  the  insertion  of 
combs  of  honey  is  very  questionable. 

Two  of  the  last  five  winters  I  win- 
tered my  bees  without  the  total  loss 
of  a  colony.  Early  on  every  cold 
morning  in  October,  I  am  in  the 
apiary  stealing  combs  (on  which  the 
bees  do  not  cluster)  from  the  sides  of 
the  brood-chamber.  After  obtaining 
a  comb,  another  is  moved  so  that  the 
next  morning  finds  another  uncovered 
by  bees.  This  plan  is  carried  out 
two  or  three  times,  or  until  only  three 
or  four  combs  remain,  when  on  a  very 
cold  morning  their  winter  stores  are 
supplied  and  division-boards  adjusted. 
No  smoke  is  used,  no  stings  received, 
and  no  robbing  is  excited.  Many 
times  their  winter  stores  were  sup- 
plied only  a  few  minutes  before  carry- 
ing them  into  the  cellar,  and  I  could 
see  no  difference  in  their  wintering. 

In  the  manipulation  of  100  colonies 
for  the  production  of  honey,  the  bee- 
veil  has  remained  entirely  unused.  I 
have  just  finished  a  week  of  prepar- 
ing the  bees  for  winter,  and  the  total 
number  of  stings  received  during  the 
time  was  one. 

Sugar-feeding,  the  pollen  theory, 
etc.,  are  quite  well  answered  in  the 
words  of  Hazen— •'  If  you  are  so  kindly 
disposed  toward  us,  pray,  let  us  alone; 
we  certainly  will  prosper  when  you 
don't  care  a  bit  about  us." 

Bradford,  (5  Iowa,  Nov.  13,  1886. 


For  tne  American  Bee  JoomaL 


Curing  Foul  Brood  witli  Salicylic  Acifl. 


JOSEPH  A.  SAVAGE. 


My  first  trial  was  by  using  an  ato- 
mizer to  spray  the  combs,  and  a  small 
round  stick  to  insert  in  all  cells  in 
which  I  could  discover  any  matter. 
This  method  left  the  bacteria  con- 
cealed in  the  honey,  and  probably  in 
the  pollen,  not  being  reached  by  the 
treatment. 

The  next  inethod  was  to  extract  the 
honey  from  all  combs  containing  no 
brood,  and  immerse  the  extracted 
comb  in  a  solution  of  the  acid,  in  all 
cases    washing   the  hive  thoroughly 
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with  a  strong  solution.  While  this 
method  apparently  was  successful, 
the  year  following  in  some  of  the 
hives  the  disease  again  appeared. 

Another  method  was  to  remove  all 
the  combs  from  the  hive  and  destroy 
them  with  the  frames,  hrst  brushing 
the  bees  off  into  a  cleansed  hive  pre- 
pared with  new  frames  filled  with 
foundation  ;  cage  the  queen  24  hours, 
to  prevent  the  deposit  of  eggs  ;  pre- 
vent the  exit  of  bees,  and  feed  them 
with  honey  treated  with  a  solution  of 
the  acid  in  proportion  of  a  tea-spoonful 
to  a  quart  of  honey,  this  last  being  to 
correct  all  honey  that  the  bees  carried 
with  them  from  the  old  hive,  and  I 
think  the  most  important  thing  to  do. 

This  last  method  of  treatment  has, 
with  me,proved  to  be  a  perfect  success, 
as  I  have  not  had  a  sign  of  any  disease 
in  my  apiary  for  six  years. 

The  presence  of  dead  bees  in  the 
comb,  or  the  foul  smell  which  they 
occasion,  does  not  indicate  a  case  of 
foul  brood  as  many  suppose ;  but 
when  partially  developed  larvje  turned 
into  yellow  matter  is  found,  and  an 
odor  that  may  be  detected  20  feet 
from  the  hive,  one  may  be  certain 
the  disease  is  present.  Such  will 
never  cure  itself,  and  it  will  require 
persistent  and  thorough  work  with 
some  of  the  few  remedies,  all  of  which 
must  have  the  power  to  kill  the  bac- 
teria. 1  prefer  a  solution  of  salicylic 
acid  prepared  according  to  Mr.  ^Ninth's 
formula,  because  1  have  used  it,  and 
have  been  successful  with  it. 

Ludlow,  5  Ky. 


Written  for  the  Indianapolis  Convention. 

Tlie  Future  of  Bee-Cultare. 


G.   W.   DEMAREE. 


Every  thoughtful  person  who  is 
about  to  engage  in  any  business  pur- 
suit, or  feels  a  deep  interest  in  the 
same,  naturally,  and  wisely,  too,  asks 
what  of  its  future  ?  What  of  its  pros- 
pects in  the  years  to  come  V  Can  I 
invest  money  in  the  business  with  a 
reasonable  hope  of  reaping  fair  prof- 
its ?  These  are  a  few  of  the  questions 
that  the  thoughtful,  prudent  man  will 
ponder  well  in  his  mind.  Only  the 
rash  and  visionary  individual  will 
rush  into  a  business  pursuit,  blindly 
taking  the  chances,  whatever  they 
may  be. 

If  we  trace  back  the  history  of  bee- 
culture,  we  will  find  that  any  sugges- 
tions that  bee-culture  may  be  safely 
engaged  in  as  a  "  specialty,"  inde- 
pendent of  other  sources  of  a  liveli- 
hood, is  of  modern  origin.  Bee-cul- 
ture is  a  branch  of  agriculture.  The 
man  who  rears  bees,  and  produces 
honey  and  wax  for  the  market,  is  a 
farmer,  an  agriculturist,  as  truly  so, 
as  is  the  man  who  plows  and  pro- 
duces crops.  The  primary  meaning 
of  the  Saxon  word  jeorm  (farm)  is  to 
provision,  to  produce,  and  the  bee- 
keeper is  a  producer  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  Furthermore,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  in  the  near  future  it  will 
be  found  protitableto  pl8w  and  plant 
and  sow  for  pasturage  for  the  bees. 

In  my  opinion  the  success  of  bee- 
culture  in    the    future   will   depend 


largely  upon  its  being  connected  with 
other  suitable  branches  of  agricul- 
ture, thereby  making  the  income  of 
the  apiarist  less  precarious,  and  put- 
ting him  in  a  position  of  full  fellow- 
ship with  the  great  agricultural  cause. 
The  great  mass  of  agriculturists 
believe  in  "  mixed  farming,"  and  are 
ready  to  smile  at  any  person  who 
would  presume  to  risk  his  living  on 
the  precarious  income  from  any  small 
branch  of  agriculture.  Is  he  not  right 
in  looking  with  suspicion  on  a  single 
branch  of  the  great  agricultural  busi- 
ness as  a  "  specialty  V 

This  idea  of  "  specialty "  in  bee- 
culture  has  out-grown  the  business, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  it. 
As  I  have  already  said,  bee-culture  is 
a  branch  of  agriculture,  and,  in  fact, 
a  very  small  branch  of  so  great  a 
business  as  is  agriculture.  Hence  the 
man  who  proposes  to  make  bee-cul- 
ture a  specialty,  must  expect  to  create 
a  surprise  in  the  minds  of  men  who 
engage  in  ''mixed  farming"  with 
only  ordinary  success. 

It  has  not  been  considered  safe  in 
the  past  to  rely  upon  any  one  branch 
of  agriculture  for  a  living.  Right  in 
the  cotton  belt  of  the  great  South, 
where  cotton  has  been  produced  as  a 
specialty  for  many  years,  there  is  now 
an  awakening  going  on  looking  to  a 
system  of  "mixed  farming"  in  the 
future,  which  idea  is  gaining  ground 
rapidly.  If  bee-culture  is  an  excep- 
tion to  all  other  rural  pursuits  in  this 
respect,  it  argues  wonderfully  for  the 
apicultural  cause.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  many  of  us  who  have  written  on 
the  subject,  have  erred  in  that  we 
have  encouraged  specialty  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  Specialty  may,  and  will  do, 
in  certain  cases,  but  in  a  general 
way  it  will  never  answer  in  any  rural 
pursuit. 

The  dangers  likely  to  beset  the 
future  progress  of  bee-culture  are 
numerous.  As  honey  begins  to  take 
its  place  with  other  commodities  con- 
sidered necessaries  to  life  and  com- 
fort, low  prices  must  follow,  and  low 
prices  must  necessarily  exert  a  de- 
pressive influence.  Some  will  be 
anxious  to  get  out  of  the  business, 
because  bee-culture  will  not  pay  in 
the  majority  of  the  cases,  as  a  "spe- 
cialty." The  supply  business  is  likely 
to  be  over  done  with  shoddy  goods, 
and  the  "  patent  hive "  craze  will 
play  its  part  as  never  before.  But 
the  chief  danger  is  the  unavoidable 
conflict  now  already  commenced  be- 
tween the  fruit  and  bee-interests. 
We  have  had  in  this  part  of  Ken- 
tucky a-fair  illustration  in  the  season 
just  "past,  of  what  may  grow  into 
serious  trouble  in  the  future.  The 
sudden  transition  from  drouth  to 
seasonable  weather  early  in  August, 
had  the  effect  to  split  the  skins  of  the 
grapes  to  an  unusual  extent,  and  the 
result  has  been  the  general  remark, 
that  "  the  bees  have  riddled  the  grape 
crop."  The  cider-mills  have  been 
another  source  of  annoyance. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  these  troubles 
will  have  to  be  settled  in  the  future, 
at  the  "  bar  of  justice."  The  apiarist 
must  necessarily  prosecute  his  busi- 
ness with  ungovernable  working 
stock.     lie   cannot   hinder   his  bees 


from  going  wherever  their  inclina- 
tions take  them,  and  it  will  be  a  legal 
question  in  the  future  as  to  whether 
public  policy  will  protect  the  bee- 
keeper in  his  business,  or  ostracize 
him  as  a  public  nuisance. 

It  seems  next  to  the  impossible  to 
arouse  bee-keepers  to  a  realization  of 
these  facts.  "The  Bee-Keepers' 
Union  "  is  the  only  scheme  that  has 
been  devised,  which  promises  to  aid 
bee-keepers  in  maintaining  their 
rights.  It  has  been  in  active  opera- 
tion for  more  than  a  year,  and  all  will 
admit  that  its  affairs  have  been  well 
managed,  and  a  good  work  has  been 
accomplished  through  its  agency,  and 
yet  comparatively  few  bee-keepers 
are  found  ready  to  support  the 
"  Union  "  in  its  endeavors  to  establish 
bee-culture  with  its  increasing  pro- 
portions on  a  level  with  other  legiti- 
mate industries. 

As  to  myself,  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
I  shall  never  call  on  "  The  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Union  "  for  help,  but  this  does 
not  influence  me  in  the  least  in  choos- 
ing what  my  course  shall  be  in  this 
matter.  The  old  maxim  which  says, 
"  In  helping  others  we  help  our- 
selves," is  good  philosophy.  Let  all 
of  us  act  out  this  grand  principle,  and 
our  rights,  and  the  rights  of  those 
who  shall  lill  our  places  in  the  future, 
will  be  respected. 

Bee-culture  is  a  new  industry— a 
new  enterprise  as  regards  modern 
improvement,  and  all  new  industries 
and  new  enterprises  must  depend 
much  for  their  success  upon  public- 
spirited  men — men  who  do  not  look 
solely  to  the  dollars  and  cents  in  im- 
mediate clutching  distance  ;  but  the 
true  stimulous  is  "  well-grounded 
faith  "  in  the  enterprise,  that  it  will 
feed,  clothe  and  educate  thousands  of 
families  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  those  bee-keepers  who  have 
stood  off  and  refused  or  neglected  to 
give  substantial  aid  to  the  "  Union," 
that  they  reconsider  this  matter,  and 
if  they  find  that  they  cannot  co- 
operate with  the  Bee-Keepers'  Union 
on  account  of  defects  in  its  organiza- 
tion, or  constitution,  that  they  sug- 
gest some  better  plan,  something  that 
will  meet  their  approval.  Their  silent 
do-nothing  position  is  more  irksome 
to  the  friends  of  the  "Union"  than 
would  be  their  open  opposition. 
Christiansburg.5  Ky. 


For  the  American  Bee  Jouma!- 


Tlie  PiiWislied  Report-Omissioii, 


WM.  r.   CLARKE. 


The  report  of  the  North  American 
bee-keepers'  annual  convention,  re- 
cently held  at  Indianapolis,  is  to  hand, 
and  the  publisher  is  to  be  compli- 
mented for  its  neat  typographical  ap- 
pearance, and  especially  for  the 
promptness  with  which  it  has  been 
issued.  It  is  a  new  thing  under  the 
sun  for  the  members  of  the  North 
American  Bee-Keepers'  Society  to 
have  the  report  in  pamphlet  form 
within  three  weeks  of  the  adjourn- 
ment  of   the   annual    meeting,   and 
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those  who  were  necessarily  absent 
will  not  fail  to  appreciate  this  "  new 
departure." 

With  its  many  excellences  this 
publication  is  marred  by  an  impor- 
tant omission.  Most  of  the  after- 
noon of  the  second  day's  meeting  was 
taken  up  with  a  matter  of  which  the 
only  record  given  is  the  following : 
"N.  W.  McLain,  of  Aurora,  Ills., 
then  read  an  essay  on  '  Bee-Keeping 
and  Apiculture.'"  The  essay  does 
not  appear,  nor  is  there  any  report  of 
the  discussion  that  followed.  It  is 
understood  that  papers  read  at  the 
convention  are  the  property  of  the 
society.  At  the  annual  meeting  last 
December,  Mr.  McLain  gave  us  ex- 
tracts from  his  forth-coming  official 
report,  and  explained  that  these  were 
not  eligible  for  publication  until  they 
had  been  duly  submitted  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Apicul- 
ture. But  there  was  no  intimation 
that  the  paper  presen*;d  at  Indian- 
apolis was  official,  and  must  be  held 
over,  nor  is  there  the  least  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  is  to  be  embodied  in 
the  next  report  of  the  Apicultural 
Station. 

In  the  absence  of  information  I 
naturally  inter  that  the  manuscript 
has  not  been  handed  over  by  its  au- 
thor. Whatever  the  motive  may  be 
for  withholding  it,  such  a  course  is,  to 
say  the  least,  unvpise.  The  pith  of 
the  essay  and  the  after  discussion 
have  been  given  in  other  published 
reports.  It  is  generally  known  that 
exception  was  taken  to  the  main  drift 
of  the  paper,  and  that  certain  of  its 
positions  were  challenged.  As  the 
party  who  criticised  Mr.  McLain'g 
paper,  I  beg  respectfully  to  call  for  its 
publication.  I  was  interrupted  in 
my  comments  to  give  opportunity  for 
Mr.  R.  L.  Taylor  to  read  his  essay  on 
"  The  Coming  Bee,"  or  I  should  have 
pursued  them  farther.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  the  subject  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal,  but  prefer  that 
we  first  have  the  paper  before  us  in 
print. 

According  to  my  notes,  Mr.  McLain 
told  us  there  was  a  very  large  amount 
of  bee-keeping,  and  but  little  apicul- 
ture ;  that  the  only  progress  now  to 
be  made  is  by  improving  the  bee ; 
that  little  has  been  done  as  yet  in 
improving  the  bee;  that  dairymen 
have  improved  their  cows  far  more 
than  bee  keepers  have  improved  their 
bees ;  that  the  hive  is  of  little  com- 
parative account ;  that  Father  Lang- 
stroth  attached  overweening  impor- 
tance to  it  in  the  title  of  his  book — 
"  The  Hive  and  the  IIoney-Bee  ;"  and 
that  among  the  various  lines  along 
which  progress  is  to  be  made,  the  hive 
holds  the  fourth  and  last  place.  These 
and  other  statements  furnish  invit- 
able  debatable  ground,  and  it  would 
enliven  the  columns  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  and  kindred  periodi- 
cals to  have  them  well  discussed.  Our 
convention  was  rather  tame  and  dull. 
This  matter  was  the  liveliest  episode 
in  it,  but  just  when  there  was  promise 
of  a  little  fun,  the  thing  was  nipped 
in  the  bud. 

I  know  we  are  now  under  the  presi- 
dency of  such  a  peace-loving 
"  brother,"  that  if  he  sees  a  cloud  of 


controversy  arising  in  the  distance  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  he  wants  it 
dispelled  instanter,  but  all  are  not  of 
that  way  of  thinking.  A  friend  of 
mine  was  once  boasting  in  a  company 
(from  which  his  wife  was  absent)  of 
the  peace  and  love  that  had  charac- 
terized their  wedded  life  ;  why,  there 
had  never  been  a  cross  word  or  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  them,  and 
so  forth.  Whereupon  a  married  lady 
present  exclaimed  :  "  O,  dear  I  what  a 
dull  time  you  must  have  had  !" 
Guelph,  Ont. 

[Mr.  Clarke  is  in  error  about  the 
essay  which  Mr.  McLain  read  at  the 
Convention.  Had  it  been  voted  "  that 
the  essay  be  received  and  placed  on 
file,"  as  was  done  with  all  others,  it 
would  have  been  the  property  of  the 
society.  As  this  was  not  done,  Mr. 
McLain  had  a  perfect  right  to  put  it 
in  his  pocket,  as  he  did. 

We  will,  however,  add  that  Mr. 
McLain  has  informed  us  that  he  is 
revising  and  cutting  down  the  essay, 
preparatory  to  offering  it  for  publica- 
tion in  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
Its  extreme  length  was  its  greatest 
objection,  for  as  originallylTprepared 
and  read,  it  would  take  nearly  the 
whole  of  one  issue  of  the  Journal  to 
print  it.— Ed.] 


Rural  New  Yorker. 


Cofflli  Honey  vs.  Extracted, 


prof.  a.  J.  cook. 


While  it  is  a  fact  that  extracted 
honey  possesses  all  the  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence of  comb  honey,  and  will  go 
much  further,  yet  it  is  equally  true 
that  comb  honey,  because  of  its  ap- 
pearance and  the  fact  that  the  comb 
acts  as  a  wholesome  and  pleasant 
dilutent,  will  ever  find  readiest 
market.  Fine  comb  honey  is  so  at- 
tractive that  it  rarely  goes  begging. 
Extracted  honey,  because  of  its  real 
excellence  and  cheapness,  will  surely 
be  in  great  and  ever  increasing  de- 
mand as  its  virtues  come  more  and 
more  to  be  understood  and  appre- 
ciated, as  they  must  be ;  but  while 
the  bee-keeper  will  have  to  push  the 
sale  of  his  extracted  honey,  the  mar- 
kets will  come  seekina:  after  his  beau- 
tiful comb  homey.  Hence,  there  is 
an  incentive  for  every  bee-keeper  to 
study  the  methods  of  securing  a  flue 
harvest  of  comb  honey. 

Any  novice  can  secure  a  good  crop 
of  extracted  honey,  while  only  the 
expert  can  secure  as  much  of  the 
beautiful  comb.  Some  of  our  bee- 
keepers say  they  can  secure  only 
about  one-half  as  much  comb  as  ex- 
tracted honey ;  others  say  they  can 
secure  nearly"  as  much  of  the  comb. 
Surely,  then,  it  behooves  every  bee- 
keeper to  study  the  methods  of  comb 
honey  production,  that  he  may  secure 
the  most  of  that  which  sells  best. 

One  of  the  things  we  must  look 
after  in  working  for  comb  honey  is  to 
get  our  product  in  the  neatest  form 


with  the  least  labor.  There  is  no 
need  of  urging  all  to  use  the  one- 
pound  sections,  made  of  the  whitish 
poplar  or  basswood.  All  know  that 
these  alone  can  compete  in  the  honey 
markets  of  to-day.  It  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  keep  these  sections  neat 
and  clean.  Of  course  they  can  be 
scraped,  but  this  is  attended  with 
labor  and  danger.  How  much  better 
to  secure  our  sections  full  of  honey 
with  the  very  minimum  of  propolis  or 
bee-glue  to  mar  their  beauty.  To  do 
this  we  find  the  Ileddon  slatted  honey- 
board  just  the  thing.  This  is  made 
exactly  the  size  of  the  top  of  the  hive  ; 
that  is,  the  part  containing  the 
brood.  If  the  outside  measure  of  the 
hive  is  14x20  inches,  the  honey-board 
will  be  14x20  inches.  For  the  Lang- 
stroth  hive,  I  make  it  13x19%  inches. 
The  slats  are  tacked  to  a  rabbeted 
rim,  which,  below,  is  in  the  same  . 
plane  as  the  slats,  but  which  projects 
above  %  of  an  inch.  Thus  while  the 
whole  under  surface  is  flat  and  of  the 
same  level,  above  the  rim  projects  % 
of  an  inch  above  the  balance  of  the 
honey-board.  The  slats  which  need 
not  be  more  than  y  of  an  inch  wide 
are  ^i  of  an  inch  apart,  and  are  so 
made  as  to  break  joints  with  the 
frames  below.  If  the  frames  run 
lengthwise,  as  do  the  Laugstroth, 
then  the  slats  should  extend  length- 
wise of  the  hive.  If  crosswise,  as  do 
the  Gallup  frames,  then  the  slats  of 
the  honey-board  should  run  crosswise. 

This  honey-board  is  used  between 
the  brood-frame  and  section-case,  and 
if  any  one  is  troubled  with  the  queen 
going  into  the  section-case  to  lay 
eggs,  the  zinc  excluders  should  be 
fastened  in  the  ^s-inch  spaces  be- 
tween the  slats  ;  then  the  workers  can 
go  into  the  sections  while  the  queen 
cannot.  Now,  if  we  use  this  honey- 
board  in  connection  with  the  double 
bee-space,  I  find  we  secure  our  sec- 
tions very  neat  and  clean — often  as 
free  from  stain  as  when  freshly  put 
into  the  hive. 

To  secure  the  double  beespace,  the 
brood-frames  should  come  within  % 
of  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  hive. 
That  is,  if  the  rabbets  for  the  frames 
are  ?4  of  an  inch  deep,  and  the  top- 
bars  of  the  frames  %  of  an  inch  thick, 
we  shall  just  secure  this  space.  Now, 
when  the  slatted  honey-board  is  laid 
on  the  hive  we  note  that  %  of  an  inch 
is  the  perpendicular  distance  between 
the  plane  of  the  top  of  the  brood- 
frames  and  that  of  the  bottom  of  the 
honey -board,  and  if  our  sections  come 
in  a  plane  with  the  bottom  of  the 
honey-case,  and  this  is  placed  on  the 
slatted  honey-board,  we  have  a  sec- 
ond %-inch  space  between  the  upper 
surface  of  the  slats  and  the  lower 
surface  of  the  sections.  A7ith  these 
two  spaces,  even  in  crowded  hives, 
the  bees  keep  the  sections  mainly 
clean.  I  feel  sure  that  no  one,  after 
once  trying  these  slatted  honey-boards 
in  connection  with  the  double  space, 
will  ever  discard  them.  I  have  now 
used  them  three  years,  and  I  am 
more  than  pleased  with  my  success. 

There  is  just  one  thing  that  might 
be  considered  an  objection  to  this 
arrangement  —  everything  must  be 
just  right,  or  it  does  not  work  well. 
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Get  the  space  a  little  too  deep  or 
shallow,  and  the  bees  stick  iu  the  glue 
and  brace-comb  with  an  energy  that 
may  well  discourage  the  bee-keeper. 
But  why  not  have  it  just  light  V 
Accuracy  should  be  the  motto  in  hive- 
making. 
Agricultural  College,  9  Mich. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Marshall  County,  Iowa,  Conveution, 

The  Marshall  County  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  met  at  the  Court  House 
in  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  at  1:30  p.m., 
on  Oct.  16,  1886.  The  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  subject  of  winter  management 
was  the  first  taken  up.  Mr.  H.  Pink- 
erton  stated  that  he  prepared  his  bees 
for  winter  by  doubling  up  light  colo- 
nies; making  it  a  point  to  always  save 
the  best  queen  and  destroy  the  other, 
as  he  did  not  like  to  run  the  risk  of 
her  coming  out  winner  in  the  queen- 
ship  of  the  united  colony.  He  feeds 
up  colonies  where  he  finds  they  need 
it,  by  taking  frames  of  honey  from 
those  that  have  to  spare,  and  giving 
to  the  needy.  He  said  by  this  means 
he  makes  all  strong  and  in  good  con- 
dition for  the  winter.  He  winters  his 
bees  in  a  cellar  at  a  temperature  of 
40'^  to  48°.  He  would  prefer  it  not  to 
fall  below  45'°,  or  rise  above  54°.  lie 
leaves  the  honey-board  on  a  part ; 
some  have  oil-cloth  on,  with  the  cloth 
turned  back  about  one-half,  to  pre- 
vent the  collection  of  moisture,  which 
they  do  badly  if  left  down.  A  part  he 
bad  cloths  or  quits  on,  but  he  could 
see  no    difference  in  the  three  sets 

Erepared  as  stated.  He  places  the 
ives  with  all  the  slant  they  will 
bear,  one  above  another,  with  strips 
between  them.  The  caps  are  left  on 
the  summer  stands.  He  leaves  the 
hive-entrance  open  full  width,  so 
that  the  bees  can  have  plenty  of  air, 
and  a  good  chance  to  keep  the  hives 
clean.  His  cellar  is  well  ventilated. 
A  part  of  it  was  light  and  part  dark. 
He  found  the  most  dead  bees  in  the 
light  part.  In  the  winter  of  188.5  and 
1886  he  had  117  colonies  in  the  cellar, 
and  took  out  116  the  next  spring, 
having  lost  but  one,  and  that  was 
queenless.  He  puts  his  bees  in  before 
the  weather  gets  cold,  and  puts  them 
out  in  the  spring  after  it  gets  warm. 
He  has  no  certain  date  to  put  them  in 
or  out,  but  is  governed  by  the  weather. 
The  bee-room  of  the  cellar  is  sep- 
arated from  the  vegetable  department 
by  a  partition. 

Mr.  A.  Fogg  had  wintered  his  bees 
in  the  cellar  the  past  two  winters 
without  loss.  He  put  the  hives  in 
with  the  surplus  arrangements  on. 
This  seemed  to  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  moisture.  The  hives  were 
placed  with  the  entrances  next  to  the 
wall,  and  ventilated  by  opening  a 
window  and  a  door.  The  cellar  was 
kept  light  until  the  weather  began  to 
get  warm  in  the  spring,  when  he 
found  it  necessary  to  darken  the 
window.  The  temperature  of  the 
cellar  got  as  low  as  34°;  he  would 
prefer  it  not  to  run  that  low.    There 


was  some  water  in  the  cellar,  but  he 
did  not  see  as  it  did  any  harm. 

The  President  made  a  few  remarks 
stating  that  he  used  a  stove  a  short 
time  in  his  cellar,  so  as  to  keep  it  at 
the  proper  temperature.  He  thought 
that  and  good  preparations  before 
putting  the  bees  into  the  cellar,  were 
the  main  points. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  liked 
the  use  of  the  division-board,  so  as  to 
cut  the  hives  down  to  6  or  8  frames, 
or  less  if  the  size  of  the  colony  re- 
quired it.  This  makes  them  more 
concentrated  in  space,  more  easily 
kept  warm,  thereby  requiring  less 
food,  and  being  much  lighter  to  han- 
dle in  carrying  in  and  out.  The  extra 
frames  could  be  placed  in  again  in 
the  spring  as  needed.  He  preferred 
quilts  for  covering  bees  in  the  winter 
as  they  were  less  liable  to  collect 
moisture  or  mold  the  combs. 

The  Association  requests  all  bee- 
keepers, whether  members  of  it  or 
not,  to  send  a  written  report  to  the 
Secretary,  of  the  number  of  colonies 
in  the  spring,  number  of  increase, 
amount  of  honey  taken  (both  comb 
and  extracted  separately  given),  and 
the  number  of  pounds  of  wax  made. 
The  report  can  be  sent  on  a  postal 
card  to  the  Secretary.  It  is  desired 
to  make  a  full  report  of  the  honey 
production  of  Marshall  county  for  the 
season  of  1886.  All  bee-keepers  ai'e 
asked  to  report  at  an  early  date.  We 
believe  we  can  make  a  good  showing 
of  the  county  in  honey  production. 

The  subjects  for  discussion  at  the 
next  meeting  will  be  "  Spring  care  of 
bees,"  by  L.  Keeper,  and  "  Surplus 
Arrangements,"  by  A.  Pinkerton. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  on  the 
third  Saturday  in  January,  1887,  at 
10  a.m.  J.  W.  Sanders,  Sec. 


Gleanings. 

AiliilteratinE  Conili  anil  Lipiil  Honey, 

The  following  letter  was  forwarded 
to  us  through  the  kindness  of  the 
publisher  of  the  American  Groce)-,with 
an  expression  that  I  should  answer  it 
for  publication  : 

Editor  American  Qrocer :—  Will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  give  me  information  about 
manufactured  honey,  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  ?  I  think  you  have  published  articles 
on  it  in  your  paper,  but  I  have  failed  to  see 
them,  if  you  will  answer  this  throueh  your 
paper,  you  will  oblige.  J.  H.  White. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Oct.  26,  1880. 

In  response  to  the  above  request  we 
sent  the  following  reply,  which  was 
in  the  American  Grocer  for  Nov.  II  : 

We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  answer 
in  regard  to  our  branch  of  agricul- 
tural industry,  especially  as  the 
honey-business  is  getting  to  be  a 
branch  of  no  mean  pretensions.  When 
liquid  honey  sold  at  from  20  to  25 
cents  per  pound,  and  glucose,  or  corn 
syrup,  was  worth  only  from  5  to  6 
cents  per  pound,  there  was  a  great 
temptation  toward  adulteration  ;  and 
eight  or  ten  years  ago  it  was  probably 
a  fact  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
liquid  honey  in  glass  jars  and  tumb- 
lers to  be  found  in  our  markets,  was 
more  or  less  adulterated.    Now,  how- 


ever, when  liquid  honey  is  sold  at 
from  8  to  10  cents  retail,  and  5  to 
7  cents  wholesale,  there  is  but  little 
inducement  to  adulterate  with  glu- 
cose, especially  as  the  quality  of  glu- 
cose at  all  fit  for  the  purpose  is  worth 
from  il4  to  5  cents  per  pound.  On 
this  account  I  .believe  there  is  but 
very  little  honey  to  be  found  on  our 
markets  now  that  is  adulterated. 
Perhaps  I  may  add,  that  a  good  many 
mistakes,  and  a  good  deal  of  un- 
charitableness  have  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  both  pure  honey  and  pure 
glucose  (or  corn  syrup)  are,  chemi- 
cally speaking,  pretty  nearly  the  same 
thing ;  namely,  grape  sugar — glucose 
being  grape  sugar  manufactured  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
retain  a  permanent  liquid  form.  In 
California,  excellent  honey  is  now 
in  quantities  as  low  as  3  cents  per 
pound.  This  state  of  affairs  makes  it 
more  feasible  and  more  likely  that 
glucose  should  be  adulterated  with 
honey,  than  that  honey  should  be 
adulterated  with  glucose.  The  pres- 
ent low  prices  of  cane  sugar,  also, 
have  been  discouraging  to  those  en- 
gaged in  adulterating  sweets. 

Bee-keepers  have  also  been  accused 
of  feeding  their  bees  glucose,  and 
then  taking  it  from  the  combs  and 
selling  it  as  honey.  This  foolish  piece 
of  slander  on  our  beekeeping  breth- 
ren was  probably  first  started  by  some 
one  who  did  not  even  know  that  bees 
do  not  make  honey— they  simply  gather 
it.  The  act  of  storing  it  in  the  cells 
does  not  change  it  in  any  respect.  If 
you  feed  the  bees  sugar  syrup,  it  will 
be  sugar  syrup  when  it  is  taken  away 
from  them.  The  same  is  true  of 
glucose  or  any  other  substitute  for 
honey. 

We  now  come  to  artificial  comb 
honey.  The  only  way  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  put  a  spurious  article  of 
comb  honey  on  the  market  would  be 
by  feeding  the  bees  glucose  or  some 
other  substitute  for  honey  ;  and  there 
would  be  a  greater  probability  of  this 
being  done,  because  comb  honey 
usually  commands  a  half  more  in 
price  than  liquid  honey,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  bees  must  con- 
sume a  very  large  quantity  of  honey 
or  other  sweets  to  enable  them  to 
secrete  a  very  small  quantity  of  white 
wax  from  which  the  comb  is  made. 
This  latter  fact  has  been  so  well 
proven  by  the  experiments  of  hun- 
dreds of  bee-keepers,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  feeding  liquid  honey,  in  order 
to  make  the  bees  store  comb  honey, 
is  now,  I  believe,  universally  aban- 
doned. As  an  illustration  :  When  the 
honey  season  closes  in  the  fall,  most 
beekeepers  find  themselves  in  the 
possession  of  more  or  less  sections  of 
nice,  marketable  honey,  with  cells  not 
quite  finished.  A  large  apiarist  fre- 
quently has  a  ton  or  more  of  such  un- 
finished sections.  A  little  feeding 
would  enable  him  to  finish  these  out, 
put  them  on  the  market,  and  get  his 
cash,  instead  of  waiting  a  whole  year 
to  have  them  finished.  On  this  ac- 
count it  would  be  extremely  conven- 
ient to  feed  enough  pure  honey  to  get 
them  finished.  Well,  sometimes  this 
will  pay  ;  but  we  have  all  found  out 
that   so    large  a  quantity   of   honey 
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must  be  given  to  the  bees  to  get  just 
a  little  put  back  into  these  unHnished 
combs,  tlmt  even  tliis  has  been  mostly 
abandoned. 

Our  last  point  is  in  reply  to  the 
newspaper  statements  that  were  so 
widespread  a  year  or  two  ago,  to  the 
effect  that  our  comb  honey  on  the 
market  was  made  by  machinery,  and 
that  neither  comb  nor  contents  ever 
came  from  a  bee-hive.  So  widespread 
was  this  falsehood,  that  in  our  issue 
of  Nov.],  1885,  page  738,  I  oflered 
$1,000  to  anybody  who  would  tell  me 
where  such  spurious  comb  honey  was 
made.  No  one  has  ever  given  the 
information,  neither  has  one  ounce  of 
manufactured  comb  honey  ever  been 
forthcoming.  It  is  a  mechanical  im- 
possibility, and  will,  in  my  opinion, 
remain  so.  It  is  true,  bee-keepers 
use  largely  what  we  call  ''  comb  foun- 
dation;" that  is,  sheets  of  beeswax 
stamped  with  the  impress  of  the  base 
of  the  honey-comb.  The  bees  use  this, 
draw  out  the  cells,  and  fill  them  with 
honey  ;  but  as  these  sheets  are  always 
pure  beeswax  (in  fact,  a  substitute 
that  will  answer  even  tolerably  has 
never  yet  been  discovered),  there  is 
nothing  really  spurious  about  it. 

I  hardly  need  add,  that  the  above 
slanderous  report  in  regard  to  bogus 
comb  honey  was  very  damaging  to  the 
bee-keeping  industry.  It  probably 
obtained  wider  credence  because  Prof. 
Wiley,  some  years  ago,  started  it  by 
what  he  termed  a  "  scientific  pleas- 
antry." 

The  adulteration  of  our  food  pro- 
ducts is  indeed  a  terrible  wrong,  and 
I  believe  the  bee-men  are  as  much  in 
earnest  about  it  as  are  the  dairymen  ; 
and  if  there  is  anything  we  can  do  as 
a  class  toward  putting  these  thieves 
and  blacklegs  behind  such  strong  iron 
bars  that  they  will  have  to  be  honest, 
we  stand  ready  to  do  it;  and  thou- 
sands of  us  are  willing  to  give  our 
voices,  our  strength,  and  our  money 
toward  helping  to  punish  the  guilty. 
But  let  us  have  charity  for  each  other, 
and  be  slow  about  rushing  to  the  con- 
clusion that  everybody  is  a  rogue  ex- 
cept—  Your  humble  servant. 


The  National  Bee-Keepers'  Union. 


KEPOBT  OF  THE  MANAGER. 


As  stated  on  page  739,  the  General 
Manager  of  the  "National  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Union  "  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  Advisory  Board  a  statement  of 
the  case  against  the  Canadian  bee- 
keeper, Mr.  Harrison,  who  was  sued 
by  a  neighbor  for  keeping  an  alleged 
"  nuisance  "  on  his  premises,  by  keep- 
ing bees.  The  Manager  propounded 
these  questions  to  all  of  them  : 

Will  it  be  advisable  for  the  Union 
to  assist  in  defending  this  case  in 
Canada,  when  the  owner  of  the  bees 
is  not  a  member  of  the  Union  V 

If  not,  what  is  your  opinion  of  al- 
lowing an  adverse  decision  to  be  placed 
in  the  law-books  of  America  V 

To  these  questions  we  have  re- 
ceived the  following  replies  by  the 
Advisory  Board : 


So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  data 
at  hand,  I  would  decide  that  we,  as 
the  Advisory  Board  of  the  "  Union," 
liave  no  right  to  use  its  money  to  de- 
fend this  case,  even  if  it  were  policy 
to  do  so.  Our  organization  has  been 
of  surprisingly  slow  growth,  and  in 
the  light  of  this  fact.  I  deem  it  not 
good  policy  to  do  anything  that  shall 
tend  to  make  that  growth  still  slower. 
My  reasons  for  not  defending  this 
case  are  as  follows  : 

1.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  no 
right  to  defend  this  case  without  con- 
sent from  every  memberof  the  Union. 

2.  If  the  "Union"  shall  defend 
persons  who  have  refused  to  become 
members  of  the  "  Union  "  in  times  of 
peace,  it  destroys  the  one  great  object 
of  joining  it  at  all.  I  believe  that  in 
my  original  proposition  relative  to 
forming  this  organization,  I  wrote 
that  one  of  its  first  provisions- should 
be  as  follows  :  "  Provided,  however, 
that  the  '  Union '  shall  defend  no 
member  wherein  it  can  be  shown  that 
said  member  joined  the '  Union  '  after 
it  was  apparent  to  him  that  there  was 
likely  to  be  litigation  in  which  he 
would  become  the  defendant,  and 
that  in  every  case  arising  our  Ad- 
visory Board  should  carefully  ex- 
amine this  feature  of  the  case.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  unless  this  rule  is 
made  and  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  we 
defend  only  our  own  members,  the 
membership  of  our  organization  will 
rapidly  decrease  in  numbers. 

3.  As  regards  policy  in  this  matter, 
we  do  not  know  but  that  Mr.  Harrison 
will,  and  is  well  able  to  defend  his 
case  to  the  full  extent  of  right  and 
justice.  As  much  as  I  would  dislike 
to  have  a  decision  recorded  against 
us  in  Canada,  or  anywhere  else,  with 
my  present  light  in  the  matter,  I  am 
compelled  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
neither  right  nor  politic  for  us  to  use 
the  "Union's"  money  in  defense  of 
the  case.— James  Heddon. 


I  have  been  watching  the  case  re- 
ferred to,  and  first  of  all  I  wish  to  say 
that  there  will  have  to  be  some  limit 
to  the  operations  of  the  "  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Union."  While  I  do  not  say  that 
non-membership  should  always  be  a 
bar  to  aid  from  the  Union  (because 
cases  of  broad  interest  may  arise  out- 
side of  our  membership,  which  we 
could  not  ignore  without  great  risk  to 
the  bee-business),  yet  the  only  way  to 
make  the  Union  strong  and  efficient 
is  to  protect  its  members  as  a  general 
rule,  and  let  others  bring  their  cases 
before  the  "  Union "  on  their  true 
merits.  If  I  understand  the  suit 
against  Mr.  Jos.  Harrison,  it  is  a  case 
of  nuisance  under  the  common  law,  and 
I  do  not  fear  any  precedency  from  that 
direction.  The  laws  of  nuisance 
should  apply  to  bees  as  well  as  to 
other  interests,  or  operations  of  men. 
Bee-keepers  should  contend  for  noth- 
ing more  than  equal  rights  among 
men.  While  I  fear  that  our  Canadian 
brethren  will  misconstrue  our  motive 
if  we  refuse  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
this  Canadian  case,  I  am  decidedly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  "  Union "  had 
better  save  her  ammunition  for  larger 
game ;  and  for  the  hasty  reasons  given 
above,  I  vote  "  no." — G.W.Demaree. 


I  confess  that  I  am  a  good  deal  puz- 
zled as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done  in 
this  matter,  but  I  am  always  willing 
to  do  iny  part  in  anything  that  the 
majority  shall  deem  best.  If  the 
friends  deem  best  to  undertake  the 
suit  in  Canada,  put  me  down  for  S5. 
It  seems  a  little  discouraging  that  the 
editors  of  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal 
do  not  see  fit  to  take  any  part  in  the 
'•Union."— A.  I.  Root. 


As  it  now  looks  to  me,  however 
much  I  might  desire  to  aid  Mr.  Har- 
rison, I  cannot  believe  it  would  be 
the  right  thing  that  he  should  have 
the  benefit  of  the  funds  of  the  Union. 
Rather  than  that,  a  special  fund 
should  be  raised  for  him,  to  which 
those  specially  affected  by  the  same ' 
laws  should  contribute  the  lion's 
share,  and  leave  the  funds  of  the 
"  Union  "  for  its  members.  I  now  see 
a  possibility  of  difficulty  from  a 
source  which  never  occurred  to  me 
before.  Any  person  seeing  it  coming 
may  unite  with  the  "Union"  even 
after  the  trouble  has  commenced,  and 
it  would  be  like  a  person  taking  out  a 
policy  for  tire  insurance  after  the 
torch  had  been  applied  to  his  house.— 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller. 


I  do  not  think  that  the  "Union" 
should  now  defend  cases  in  Canada, 
especially  for  a  non-Union  man.  Let 
them  join.  Again,  I  do  not  think  that 
a  jury  trial  in  a  local  case  would  be  a 
serious  precedent,  however  decided. 
I  may  keep  bees  so  as  to  become  a 
nuisance  to  my  neighbor.  If  so,  I 
should  be  compelled  to  remove  them. 
This  is  the  way  I  feel  with  the  pres- 
ent light.— Prof.  A.  J.  Cook. 


While  an  adverse  decision  in  the 
Canadian  courts  might  affect  us  in 
the  United  States  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, still  I  hardly  think  the  financial 
statement  given  would  warrant  us  in 
defending  that  Canadian  suit.— G.  M. 

DOOLITTLE.         

In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Iloltermann  of 
Nov.  10, 1886,  Mr.  Jos.  Harrison  re- 
marks as  follows : 

If  such  men  are  permitted  to  obtain  in- 
junctions to  restrain  persons  from  keepinjr 

bees,  farewell  to  bee-culture  in  Ontario 

I  cannot  say  when  the  final  question  will  be 
broug:ht  up,  but  e.xpect  it  sometime  before 
Christmas.  The  judge  submitted  these 
questions  to  the  jury  : 

1.  Did  nearness  of  the  bees  cause  discom- 
fort to  the  complainant  in  any  unusual 
degree  ? 

•i.  Did  the  complainant  acquiesce  in  Mr. 
Harrison's  keeping  bees,  by  allowing  him  to 
put  28  hives  of  bees  in  his  yard  before  he 
(Mr.  Harrison)  found  fault  with  the  dirty 
pig-pen  ? 

The  judge  was  with  us  all  the  way  through, 
and  only  submitted  two  questions  to  the 
jury,  but  reserved  the  final  one  to  be  de- 
cided before  a  bench  of  judges. 

These  were  the  only  questions  that  the 
judge  submitted  to  the  jury,  and  they  re- 
plied in  direct  opposition  to  the  evidence. 

The  jury  knew  nothing  of  the  nature  and 
habits  of  the  bee  ;  only  that  it  would  sting, 
and  were  prejudiced  against  all  bee-keepers. 

I  trust  and  hope,  however,  that  it  will 
come  out  all  right  yet.  We  have  had  a  fire 
and  I  have  lost  nearly  all  my  bees  and  sup- 
plies, about  $700  worth  ;  also  my  dwelling, 
barn  and  contents,  $800  more  ;  so  you  see  I 
am  pretty  well  cleaned  out.  I  have  about 
60  colonies  left  thatel  had  let  out  on  shares. 
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but  my  collar  being  destroyed,  I  do  not 
think  I  will  bo  able  to  winter  half  of  them. 
I  am  In  a  dilema— nearly  crazed. 

There  was  a  case  against  the  corporation 
of  Southampton.  An  old  man  of  the  name 
Of  Kelley  sued  for  damawoa  which  ho  re- 
ceived from  falling  on  a  broken  sidewalk, 
and  recovered  damaRee  to  the  amount  of 
$4r>n,  and  some  spiteful  individuals  sot  Are 
to  hia  house,  and  the  result  Is  that  we  are  all 
burned  out.  They  burned  a  yrrcat  numy 
more  than  thoy  expected  to. 

Tlio  full  .statement  of  the  case  is 
made  on  page  742.  It  seems  that  there 
was  bad  feeling  between  the  neigh- 
bors about  a  "  pig-peUj"  and  this  re- 
sulted in  the  present  trial. 

The  attorneys  in  this  case  say  that 

it  will  cost  $20  to  get  a  copy  of  the 

complete   record,    and  ask  that  the 

.  amount  be  sent  on  at  once,  if   it  is 

desired.    They  then  add  as  follows  : 

This  is  a  most  important  case  to  beo- 
keepers  thi-ou^hout  Ontario,  and  as  It  is  the 
flret  case  of  the  kind  that  has  been  tried  In 
our  (M)urts,  we  should  say  that  it  would  be 
particularly  intorestluK  to  bee-keepers  jjren- 
erally  to  have  the  ease  In  detail  published 
in  the  bee-papers.  The  ease  at  present 
Stands  for  ju^lK-ment  by  the  Court  on  the 
questions  of  law  ;  the  Jury  having:  found  the 
questions  of  laetin  favor  of  the  plaintllf. 
We  c-vpoct  that  It  will  bo  arg-ued  again  at 
the  settln).'s  of  the  Chancery  Divisional 
Court  In  Toronto,  sometime  in  Ueocniber. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Manager  of 
the  National  i'.ee-Keeiiers'  Union, 
that  except,  perhaps,  in  a  specially 
important  case  {where  a  decision 
would  affect  the  pursuit),  no  one 
should  have  the  Union's  help  who 
was  not  a  member  before  a  suit  was 
begun. 

Some  editorial  remarks  on  the 
Union  and  its  work  may  be  found  on 
page  75.5,  to  which  attention  is  now 
called. 


Local  Convention  Directory. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 

We  supply  the  iliiicrirnii  Bee  Journal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  In  the  last  column 
of  flifures.  The  tlrst  column  (fives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  post  age  prepaid. 

_  Price  nf  both.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00.. 

and  Glean'riKS  in  Heo-Cultuvo '2  00..  1  7.5 

llioc-Kccpcry"M)m-a/.ine  1'2.">..  1  •2.'> 

Hoo-Kccp(M-H' (iuide l.")0..  140 

The  A|)iouiturist 2  00..  1  70 

Canadian  liee  Journal 2  00..  1  76 

Kays  of  l.ijfht 150..   13.") 

The  7  above-named  papers 32.5..  .f  50 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25..  2  00 

neosanil  Honey  (Newman).  ..2  00..  175 
Hinder  fin'  Am.  Iloe  Jouriuil..!  75..  1  00 
Dzierzon's  Bee-liook  (cloth). ..:!  00..  2  00 
Root's  A  It  C  of  Dee-Culture.  .2  25..  2  10 

Farmer's  .Vceounl  Hook 400..  .'!  00 

Guide  and  Hand-llook 1.50..  1  :iO 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50     1  40 


18SH.  Time  and  place  of  Meeting. 

Dec.  7.  S.— Cedar  Valley,  at  Vinton,  Iowa. 

H.  E.  Hubbard,  Sec,  Luporto  City,  Iowa. 

Dec.  14.— Keystone,  at  Scranton.  Pa. 

Arthur  A.  Davla,  Sec,  Clark's  Green,  Pa. 
1887. 
Jan.  12.— Nebraska  State,  at  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

H.  N.  I'atierson.  Sec.,  Uumboldt,  Nebr. 

Jan.  13.— Vermont,  at  BurtlnKton,  Vt. 

U.  II.  Holmes,  Sec,,  Shoreham,  Vt. 

Jan.  18.— N.  W.  Ills.  &  B.  W.  Wis.,  at  Uockford,  Ills. 
J.  Stewart,  Sec.,  Uock  City,  Ills. 

K^  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetluKs.— Ep. 


System  and  Success. 

t^~  All  who  Intend  to  be  systematic  in 
their  work  in  the  ai)iary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Keglster  and  commence  to  use  it. 
the  prices  are  reduceii,  as  follows  : 

For    .50  colonies  (I'-'O  pages) f  1  00 

**     100  colonies  ('220  pages) 125 

"     200  colonies  (420  pages)  1  50 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  n  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers, 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefoiw  the  most  desirable. 


Managing  the  Sale  of  Honey.— L. 

N.     Tongue,     Wonewoc,©  Wis.,    on 
Nov.  17,  1SS(),  writes  : 

In  his  editorial,  "  What  fools  these 
mortals  be  !"  on  page  72;{,  the  editor 
has  expressed  my  views.  I  have  been 
on  the  ponit  of  saying  a  few  words  to 
bee-men  through  the  valuable  Ameki- 
(;an  r.KK  Jouunal.  Something  must 
be  done  to  protect  the  interests  of 
those  engaged  in  the  production  of 
honey  as  a  specialty.  I  hope  this 
subject  will  be  discussed  freely,  and 
some  wise  measures  brought  to  the 
front  by  our  solid  bee-meu.  I  have 
thought  for  a  year  past  of  asking 
whether  it  would  not  be  far  better  to 
raise  money  for  this  object,  rather 
than  light  lawsuits.  I  just  mention 
the  subject,  hoping  that  others  more 
capable  may  take  the  matter  in  hand. 


we  have  on  hand  to  pay  running  ex- 
penses. One  thing  more,  I  think, 
ought  to  belong  to  the  Union.  We 
are  producing  honey  to  sell,  anti 
many  of  us  have  to  deal  with  stran- 
gers. We  have  to  ship  our  honey  and 
take  our  chances,  and  the  chances  are 
that  we  get  cheated  out  of  our  honey 
by  some  that  make  a  business  of  or- 
dering honey  and  never  pay  for  it. 
Have  a  list  of  all  such  printed  and 
send  one  to  each  member  of  the 
Union.  How  can  we  get  the  names  V 
Why,  when  a  member  "  gets  caught," 
let  him  send  in  the  name  of  the  party, 
and  have  the  name  put  on  the  list  so 
we  can  all  lookout  for  him.  In  that 
way  members  of  the  Union  can  help 
each  other  in  an  important  matter, 

[See  editorial  remarks  on  these  sub- 
jects on  page  755.— Ed.] 


Comb  Measurement.— G.  W.  Dem- 

aree,  Christiansburg,i5  Ky.,  writes  : 

I  think  that  Mr.  Northrup  fails  to 
make  out  a  case  of  disagreement  be- 
tween Jlr.  I'ond  and  myself,  in  our 
answers  to  Query,  No.  :i24.  I  was 
speaking  of  square  inches  of  comb, 
which  I  called  "  comb  surface,"  mean- 
ing comb  space.  Seven  Langstroth 
combs  contain  about  1,(100  square 
inches  of  comb,  while  it  would  re- 
quire a  brood-chamber  of  nearly  1,800 
sciuare  inches  to  accommodate  the 
1,000  square  inches  of  combs.  ^Mr. 
I'ond  speaks  of  cell  surface,  as  indi- 
cated by  his  words,  "  on  each  side." 


The  Bee-Keepers'  Union.  —  E. 
France,  Platteville,  ?  Wis.,  on  Oct. 
18, 1881),  writes : 

I  think  it  would  be  a  better  time  to 
(!ollect  the  dues  to  the  Bee-Keepers' 
Union  about  New  Years.  At  that 
time  very  many  of  us  are  renewing 
our  subscriptions,  and  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  coming  year,  and 
we  are  more  likely  to  have  the  cash 
to  spare  at  that  time,  having  sold 
some  of  our  honey.  As  it  is,  the  dues 
for  the  Union  fall  due  at  the  most 
busy  time  of  the  year,  when  we  are 
all  in  a  hurry  and  need  all  the  money 


Satisfied  -with  the  Results.— Henry 
Krbiodt,  La  IIarpe,K5  Ills.,  on  Nov. 
19, 188(5,  writes : 

I  have  been  taking  the  A.aierican 
Bke  Jouunal  for  about  4  years,  to 
which  I  attribute  most  of  my  success. 
Last  winter  out  of  30  colonies  I  did 
not  lose  one.  I  took  26  more  on 
shares  last  spring,  which  was  a  pres- 
sent  from  Mr.  Edward  Pickup,  of 
Limerick,  Ills.  He  also  gave  2(5 
empty  hives  to  the  La  Harpe  Semi- 
nary. Thus  I  h,ad  .56  colonies  of  bees, 
spring  count,  from  which  I  have 
taken  about  1,800  pounds  of  extracted 
honey,  and  about  1,200  pounds  of 
comb  honey,  mostly  iu  two-pound 
sections,  f  am  very  well  satistied 
with  the  honey  crop,  but  I  had  to  sell 
it  cheap— extracted  honey  for  from  6 
to  7  cents  per  pound,  and  comb  honey 
at  from  10  to  123^  cents  per  pound- 
on  account  of  a  neighbor  bee-keeper 
who  sold  his  honey  at  from  5  to  10 
cents  per  pound.  I  have  been  very 
late  in  getting  my  bees  into  winter 
quarters  this  fall,  as  I  had  so  much 
work  to  do,  and  I  may  lose  some  col- 
onies on  account  of  it  the  coming 
winter,  but  I  hope  for  the  best.  I 
have  now  SO  colonies.  I  sold  8. 


The  Cappings  over  Honey.— W.  Z. 

Hutchinson,   IJogersville.d  Mich.,  on 
Nov.  22,  18S6,  writes  : 

I  did  not  arrive  at  Indianapolis  until 
the  morning  of  the  second  clay  of  the 
convention,  and  about  the  lirst  dis- 
cussion I  had  was  one  with  Messrs. 
('.  1".  Dadant  and  O.  O.  Poppleton,  in 
regard  to  the  imperviousness  of  the 
cappings  over  honey.  Mr.  Poppleton 
and  myself  took  the  ground  that  the 
cappings  over  the  honey  are  not  im- 
pervious to  air  and  water,  and  are  not 
I)ure  wax.  We  argued  that  it  was 
owing  to  this  fact  that  honey,  under 
certain  conditions,  absorbs  moisture 
until  its  bulk  is  so  increased  that  it 
oozes  through  the  cappings,  and 
stands  in  small  drops  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  comb ;  a  phenomenon 
called  "sweating."  In  proof  of  the 
assertion  that  cappings  are  not  pure 
wax,  and  that  they  are  not  imper- 
vious, I  referred  to  the  fact  that 
honey  kept  in  a  dry,  warm  place  lost 
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in  bulk  by  evaporation  vintil  tlie  cells 
were  only  half  full  and  the  honey 
very  thick.  I  also  mentioned  that 
Mr.  T.  F.  IJingham,  at  a  Michigan 
State  Convention,  four  years  ago,  re- 
ported that  cappings  that  had  been 
washed  yielded  ii  less  number  of 
pounds  of  wax  than  there  were  of 
cappings,  owing  to  there  being  con- 
siderable residue.  Mr.Dadant  thought 
that  the  "sweating"  of  honey  was 
due  to  fermentation,  and  in  regard  to 
the  residue  left  when  cappings  are 
rendered,  he  said  it  was  vvax,  and  he 
could  prove  it.  Mr.  Dadant  men- 
tioned one  or  two  things  as  "  proof," 
but  I  will  not  give  them  here,  as  I 
wish  hira  to  write  an  article  upon  this 
subject,  and  I  prefer  to  let  him  give 
his  own  proofs. 


Bees  Prepared  for  Winter.— Mrs. 
J.  N.  Heater,  Columbus,©  Neb.,  on 
Nov.  17,  1880,  writes  : 

I  packed  my  80  colonies  for  winter 
on  the  summer  stands  last  week,  and 
it  is  well  that  I  did,  for  to-day  not  a 
hive  is  to  be  seen  for  the  snow-drifts. 
This  is  the  second  day  of  a  fearful 
blizzard,  the  first  of  the  season  for 
us.  We  had  a  fair  yield  of  honey  in 
this  locality  during  the  past  season, 
and  bees  go  into  winter  quarters  in 
fine  condition,  f  run  my  apiary  for 
comb  honey  exclusively,  and  managed 
to  have  but  12  swarms  from  75  colo- 
nies, spring  count,  without  any 
dividing. 

Whitening  Wax— A  Bee-Charm, 
etc.— H  F.  Katon,  (Jibson  Station,? 
Ind.  Ter.,  (Creek  Nation),  gives  the 
following  recipes : 

To  whiten  beeswax  :  lioil  the  wax 
after  it  is  strained  in  plenty  of  water 
for  one  houi-.  in  which  use  a  few  drops 
of  chloride  of  soda.  When  the  wax  is 
guite  cold  lift  it  off  the  lire  and  leave 
it  to  dry  and  whiten  in  the  open  air. 
A  cliarm  to  sprinkle  on  bees  when 
uniting  colonies  :  Oil  of  peppermint, 
2  djops  ;  oil  of  anise,  4  drops;  oil  of 
bee-bread,  8  drops  ;  placed  on  a  lump 
of  loaf  sugar  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and 
then  dissolved  in  water.  Can  bees 
be  moved  safely  by  express  when  the 
weatlier  is  cold  ?  I  want  to  move 
mine  100  miles  north.. 

[It  is  better  to  move  the  bees  early 
in  the  spring,  when  they  can  have  a 
cleansing  (light  soon  after  the  dis- 
turbance caused  by  moving  them.— 
Ed.] 

Favorable  Season  for  Bees.- AVm. 
Stolley,  Grand  Island,©  Neb.,  on 
Nov.  0, 1880,  writes  : 

The  past  season  has  been  a  most 
favorable  one  for  the  apiarist  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  We  have  had  less 
nigh  winds  than  usual,  and  rain 
enough  to  prevent  drouth  in  my  loca- 
tion. \Vhile  the  nights  were  rather 
cool,  this  did  not  seem  to  materially 
retard  the  secretion  of  honey.  We 
had  the  first  killing  frost  on  Oct.  2o 
and  2i>.  and  the  mercury  then   went 


down  to  12°  below  the  freezing  point. 
Yesterday  we  had  the  lirat  snow-fall. 
My  bees  are  well  prepared  for  winter. 
They  still  had  considerable  hatching 
broo<l  as  late  as  Oct.  15.  They  are 
strong  in  young  bees,  and  have  plenty 
of  winter  stores. 


Higher  Prices  for  Honey.— Jno.  L. 

Davis,  Holt,  9  Mich.,  on  Nov. 22, 1886, 
says: 

I  must  be  one  of  those  suffering 
from  the  action  of  the  "fools"  the 
editor  spi^aks  of  on  page  728,  as  I  have 
been  undersold,  and  half  of  my  honey 
is  still  on  hand,  a  crop  of  2,000  pounds, 
half  of  it  being  extracted.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  help  ourselves  if  some 
of  our  fellow-bee-keepers  will  sell 
cheap,  and  not  join  a  compact  to  hold 
their  honey  for  higher  prices. 

Honey  Taken  by  Thieves.— Wm. 
II.  Graves,  Duncan,©  Ills.,  Nov.  22, 
1880,  writes: 

On  the  night  of  Nov.  17,  the  build- 
ing in  whicli  I  had  my  honey  stored 
was  entered  by  thieves  and  about  .300 
pounds  of  honey  stolen.  I  consider 
my  loss  about  $35.  The  most  of  it 
was  crated  and  stamped  in  two  places 
(If)  crates),  all  ready  for  market.  The 
crates  were  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Ileddon  "style,  single  tin,  and  con- 
tained from  12  to  14  sections  in  a 
crate.  Most  of  it  was  basswood  and 
white  clover.  They  jammed  quite  a 
lot  of  loose  sections  in  a  box,  and 
some  other  things  which  they  found, 
and  left  that  damaged,  greatly  smash- 
ing the  combs  out  and  causing  the 
honey  to  run  out, almost  ruining  it  for 
sale.  I  have  given  away  several  dol- 
lars worth  of  honey  since  I  have  kept 
bees,  and  have  the  good-will  of  all  my 
neighbors,  as  far  as  1  know.  I  have 
lived  ill  this  township  for  43  years.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  whoever  took 
it  would  steal  my  pocket-book  or  my 
horses,  or  any  other  property.  I  write 
this  for  the  benefit  of  the  fraternity, 
that  Ihey  may  be  on  their  guard. 


Bees  in  Good  Condition,  etc.— Jno. 
L.  liyard,  Peru,  ?  Vt.,  writes  : 

1  began  with  20  colonies  last  spring, 
from  which  I  have  taken  835  yjounds 
of  comb  honey.  I  find  ready  sale  for 
the  honey  at  from  10  to  20  cents  per 
pound.  I  i)ut  84  colonies  into  the 
cellar  to  day  that  are  in  good  condi- 
tion, being  strong  in  numbers,  and 
having  about  .50  pounds  of  honey  per 
colony  for  winter.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Ajiekican  i5EE  .JouKNAL  has  bene- 
fitted me  more  than  $10  the  iiast  year; 
in  fact  I  cannot  do  without  it,  and  1 
wonder  why  every  bee-keeper  does 
not  take  it. 


Bees  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.— 
E.  C.  .Jordan,  Stephenson's  Depot, 5 
Va.,  on  Nov.  12,  1880,  writes  : 

There  was  an  immense  crop  of 
honey  produced  here  during  the  past 
season.  IJees  and  honey  are  booming 
in  our  lovely  Shenandoah  Valley. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 

The  following  are  our  very  latest 
quotations  for  honey  and  beeswax  : 

CHICAGO. 

HONK  V.-ll  has  Bolil  belter  rlurlnn  this  month 
than  lit  any  time  Hlnco  the  new  crop  came  on  the 
market.  Yet  prices  are  nut  any  hli^lier,  Halen  belnjc 
made  at  1  ir^ulL'e.  for  white  honey  In  1-lb.  itectlonH. 
Fancy  HectlonHol'  leHu  than  1  lb.  In  welKht,  at  l.'lc. 
Extracted  1h  unchanged  In  tune  or  valucH,  belnR 
.5(567  contH  per  lb. 

BisKswAx.-iiaaa-.c.       ii.  a.  uuunktt, 
Not.  1).  iBi  South  Water  St. 

NEW  VOKK. 

IIONKV.-  SalcH  for  comb  honey  the  paHt  month 
have  been  cood.and  prlccH  fair.  l.aiKe  Hhipmonl» 
from  the  Went  are  comliiK  In  tuoro  freely  than  we 
anticipated.  I'reHcnt  quotatlonH  are  an  follows; 
Kancy  white  In  1-lb.  soctlonK,  clean  and  neat 
packat^ett.  i:{(^14c.:  y-lba.,  i  U4l:^c.;  fair  to  uood 
I-lb».,  llf-slile.;  ii-lb8..  •■ua/inc;  fancy  buckwneai 
1-lliB.,  Iiralioc.;  -J-lbB.,  7ff»MXc.  White  cloyer  ex- 
tracted In  knK»  and  Bmall  liarreN.  (I^(?t7c.:  ('allf- 
ornla  extracted  In  <Hi-lb.  cunH.  .')f'«(i  ct«. ;  Califor- 
nia comb  honey  In  (io-lb.  ciiBeB,  lor^Mc. 

liKHSWAX.-Prlnie  vellow.  •.'ari24c. 

MCCAUL  &  UU.DIIKTH    IIK08.. 

Nov.  vj.  34  Hudson  St. 

BOSTON. 
HONE  v.— The  demand  huH  Improved.    We  are 
selllnt;  one-pound  packaKon  of  white  clover  honey 
at  14{^l.^c.;  L'-poundrt  at  i:iC"iI4c. 
UEBSWAX.-a,'-,  ctB.  per  lb. 

Ui..tKE  Ii  itii'i.KY.  .17  Chatham  Street. 

IJETltOIT. 

HONEY.-AIl  klnU«of  honey  are  dull  and  lower. 
Best  white  comb  honey  in  I-lb,  sectlonB,  1 1(312^0. 
Extracted,  ItcfiUc. 

llH:KSWAX.-:iric. 

Nov.  2:i.  M.  U.  Hunt..  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

CIN(;iNNATI 

HONEY. -There  Is  a  lively  demand  for  table 
honey  In  square  Klaws  Jarw,  and  the  demand  for 
nice  comb  honey  1h  very  Kor»d,  Oemand  from 
manutactnrcrs  1h  hIow  for  rlark  Krades  of  ex- 
tracted honey.  The  rariKlnK  prices  for  extracted 
1h  :i'VAi7e.  a  lb.  Nice  comb  brlnKS  I2&ir,c.  per  lb.  Id 
a  j<»bblnu  Wiiv. 

BEESWAX.- Homo  demand  Is  Kood.  We  pay 
•2iXi2'6c.  per  lb. 

Nov.in.  C.  F.  MUTfl&SoN.Kreeman  4  Central  At. 
OI.BVKl.AND. 

HON R  v.— The  market  It  not  very  active  and  pri- 
ces a  little  lower.  Choice  1-lb.  sections  of  best 
white  sell  at  i:t«  I4c.:  second  Krade  1-lbs..  lofqu^c; 
choice  white -J- lbs.,  ll^llic.    Extracted, slow  at  dc. 

B E KS WAX. -Scarce  at  2r,c. 

Not.  17.         A.  c.  UENum..  us  Ontario  Street, 

MH.WAIJKEE. 

HONE  Y.— Tne  market  for  hriney  of  choice  qual- 
ity iB  llrmer  and  we  are  Iryinu  to  establlBh  a  high- 
er ranue  of  Taluea.  We  quote  1-lb.  sectlonB  of 
white  at  r2!^f<»i:jc. i  2  lb»..  II'^»\M.;  dark  not 
wanted.  Extracted,  white.  In  half  barrels  and  In 
kcKS.  (ii^(?t7c. :  In  tin  puckaKes,  7(a*7Hc.:  In  barrels. 

as  to  quality.  Ttla^'-'^K. 

BEESWAX.-No  demand. 

Oct.  -2.  A.  V.  BiHHOP.  142  W.  Water  8t. 

SAN  EltANCISCO. 

HONEY —'I'here  Is  a  llrmer  market  for  extrac- 
ted, and  especially  for  comb  honey,  as  the  crop 
of  the  latter  Is  rather  small.  Apiarists  haye  sold 
what  thev  wen:  obliged  to  dispose  of  for  itayment 
of  packages  and  labor,  and  they  hold  the  balance 
back  at  higher  prices.  The  demand  Is  IncreaslnR, 
and  we  quote  with  ready  t:ikers,4f'(»l'.,(c.  for  choice 
extracted  ;  :('.i"/:iiHc.  for  auiber  extracted  ;  and 
yttitiic.  for  comb  honey  In  2-lb.  secttons  ;  darker 
prades  nrlnc  7"tMc. 

BUKSWAX. -ItBnds  buyers  at  22<Sl-24c. 

Sep.  2«.    SCHACHT*  I.K.Ut'KE.  122-124  DaTla  St. 

HONEY. -Trade  Is  quiet.  Extra  white  comb  Mo; 
amber.  7^'aloc.  Extracted,  white,  4()i4^c.;  am- 
ber. :ii4(i:)!!ic. 

BKKSWaX.-21i&-j:)c. 

Oct.  iw.    o.  B.  8.MiTn  Si  Co.,  423  Front  street. 

ST.  lyOUIS. 

HONEV.-Cholce  comb.  ^tWifiXc:  latter  price 
IB  ti)T  choice  white  cloTer.  strained.  In  barrela, 
3!4f<i4c.  Extra  fancy  of  briKht  color  and  In  No.  I 
packaKCH,  '4  advance  (jn  above  prices.  Extracted 
in  barrels. 4^i('(i.')^.:  In  can8orf57c.    Market  dull. 

BKESWAX.-Dull  at  2nc  for  prime. 

Nov.  17.       0.  O.  TUTT  i  CO..  Commercial  St. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Demand  Istrood  for  all  grades,  and  re- 
ceipts have  been  very  larue  of  comb  and  extrac- 
ted. Home  bee-men  hiive  kept  f)ut  of  the  market 
until  this  month  ;  having  glassed  every  lb.  section 
on  b'jth  sides  they  are  reducing  prices,  selling  «1> 
lbs.  of  glass  with  Itio  Iba.  ot  hrjney,  making  our 
market  lower.  There  crop  Is  about  7o,rHio  pounds. 
We  quote  :  White  clover  I -lbs.,  I2i'<(i:ic.;  2-lbs.,lle: 
H-lbB.,  I:jai4c.;  dark  1-lbs.,  lOc;  2-lbB..  8(890.— 
California  2-lbs.,  w<*l  Ic.  Extracted  white  clover, 
f:c. :  dark,4('«.'jc. :  white  sage  Calif..  .'iKc;  amber,  ."jc. 

BBBSWAX.-22C. 
Not. 2(1.  Ci.EHON8.Ci.0ON  &C0.,  cor.  4tta  &  WalQDt 
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^p^ccial  Notices. 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
UB  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing  to  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  ha\ing:  no  Post-Offlce,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
offlce  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


A  Ne*v  Crate  to  hold  one  dozen  one-pound 
■sections  of  honey.— It  has  a  strip  of  glass  on 
each  side,  to  allow  the  honey  to  be  seen.  It 
Is  a  light  and  attractive  package.  As  it  holds 
but  one  tier  of  sections,  no  damage  from  the 
drippings  from  an  upper  tier  can  occur.  We 
can  furnish  the  material,  ready  to  nail,  for 
Sets,  per  crate.    Glass  lUc.  per  light,  extra. 


Preininm  TVortb  Having. — The  New 

York  World  and  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal (both  weekly)  will  be  sent  for  one  year 
to  any  address  in  North  America  for  $1.90. 
And  in  addition  PRESENT  to  every  such 
CLtTB  SUBSCRIBER  a  "  History  ot  the  United 
States,"  containing  :3'20  pages  and  22  flne  en- 
^avings,  bound  in  leather  and  gilt. 

This  "  History  *' will  be  sent  free  by  ex- 
press at  the  subscriber's  expense  ;  or  will 
be  mailed  for  10  cents  extra  to  any  place  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada. 

It  is  arranged  chronologically  by  years, 
from  1492  to  188.^.  Every  event  is  narrated 
In  the  order  of  its  date.  These  are  not  con- 
flned,  as  in  other  works,  to  political  matters, 
but  embrace  every  branch  of  human  action. 

This  premium  is  worth  the  whole  of  the 
money  sent  for  both  periodicals,  and  should 
induce  thousands  to  subscribe,  and  thus  get 
two  unrivalled  weeklies  for  nothing. 

This  offer  is  good  only  until  Jan.  1, 
1887,  hence  no  time  should  be  lost.  Send 
at  once  1 


^Vben  Renewing  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
Journal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  IlEE  Journal  to  any  one 
sending  us  four  subscriptions— with  $4.00— 
direct  to  this  olfice.  It  ^vill  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


SimnilnH'  IVon-Siirarniing  System  is 

the  title  ot  a  new  English  bee-book.  The 
author  claims  that  it  will  inaugurate  a  "new 
era  in  modern  bee-keeping,"  and  states  that 
"it  is  based  upon  purely  natural  principles, 
and  is  the  only  system  that  can  ever  be 
relied  upon,  because  no  other  condition 
exists  in  the  economy  of  the  hive  that  can 
be  applied  to  bring  about  the  desired  result 
—a  total  absence  of  any  desire  to  swarm." 
It  contains  64  pages  ;  is  well  printed  and 
illustrated.  Price  50  cents.  It  can  now  be 
obtained  at  this  otiice. 


Tbe  Report  of  the  Indianapolis  Conven- 
tion is  now  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
uniform  with  that  of  last  year.  It  will  be 
sent  postpaid  for  23  cents  to  any  address. 

We  have  also  bound  it  up  with  last  year's, 
together  with  the  History  of  the  Society  ; 
this  we  will  mail  for  40  cents.  Or  if  you 
send  us  one?teuj  subscriber  (with  one  dollar) 
besides  your  own  renewal,  we  will  present 
you  with  a  copy  by  mail. 


To  all  New  Subscribers  for  1887  we 
will  present  the  rest  of  the  numbers  for 
1886  ;  so  the  sooner  they  subscribe  the  more 
they  will  get  for  their  money. 


Red  Labels  for  one-pound  pails  of 
honey,  size  .3x4!4  inches.  —  We  have  just 
gotten  up  a  lot  of  these  Labels,  and  can 
supply  them  at  the  following  prices  :  100 
forSl.OO  :  2.50  for$1.50  ;  .300  for  $2.00  ;  1,000 
for  $R.00 ;  all  with  name  and  address  of 
apiarist  printed  on  them— by  mail,  postpaid. 


The  Western  World  Guide  and  Hand- 

Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  besides 
his  own,  with  $3.00,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a,  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


Reader,  do  you  not  just  now  think  of 
one  bee-keeper  who  does  not  take  the 
Weekly  Bee  Journal,  and  who  should  do 
so  ?  Perhaps  a  word  or  two  from  you  will 
induce  him  to  do  so.  Will  you  not  kindly 
oblige  us  by  getting  his  subscription  to  send 
on  with  your  own  renewal  for  next  year? 
When  you  do  so,  please  select  any  25  cent 
book  on  list,  and  we  will  send  it  to  you 
post-paid,  to  pay  for  your  trouble.  We  are 
aiming  to  get  5,000  new  subscribers  for  1887 
— will  you  not  assist  us  to  obtain  them  ? 


Home  Market  for  Honey- 


As  tUere  is  Another  firm  in  Chicago  by 
tbe  name  of  "  Newman  &  Son,"  we  wish  our 
correspondents  would  write  "  American  Bee 
Journal"  on  the  envelope  when  writing  to 
this  office.  Several  letters  of  ours  have 
already  gone  to  the  other  firm  (a  commission 
house),  causing  vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 


Five  Thousand  new  subscribers  to  the 
Bee  Journal  is  what  we  have  made  our 
calculations  for  ;  they  will  come  in  clubs 
between  now  and  next  spring.  Installments 
are  coming  every  day. 


^^~  To  create  Honey  Markets  in  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "  Why  Eat 
Honey"  (only  .50  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  demand  for  all  ot  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Single  copy,  5  cts. ;  per  doz.,  40  cts. ;  per 
hundred,  $2,50.  Five  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $15,00. 
On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "  Presented  by," 
etc.  (giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  scatters  them). 

To  give  away  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine "  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 


Tlie  Convention  History  or  America 

with  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Detroit  and  Indianapolis  conventions,  and 
the  American  Bee  Journal  for  one  year, 
will  be  clubbed  for  $1.25. 


Colored  Posters  for  putting  up  over 
honey  exhibits  at  Fairs  are  quite  attractive, 
as  well  as  useful.  We  have  prepared  some 
for  the  Bee  Journal,  and  will  send  two  or 
more  free  of  cost  to  any  one  who  will  use 
them,  an4  try  to  get  up  a  club. 


t^~  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journai, 
will  be  sent  free  upon  application.  Any  one 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview, by  sending  the  names  to  this  ofBce, 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 


FLINT-GLASS  HONEY-JARS. 

HEREAFTER  our  prices  for  Square  Flint- 
GlasB  Honey-Jars  will  be  as  follows  : 
DimeJars(lgro8sinabox).wltlicorks,  a^.  |3  00 

>4-lb. '•  "  4  00 

1-lb.  "  (1  gr.or)^Kr.lnbx)wlthoutcork8"  5  00 
2-lb.  •'  "  **  "  "  6  50 
Cork8  for  1  and  2  lb.  Jars,  per  gross 75 

In  lots  of  5  (sross  of  Jars,  or  more,  we  allow  a 
discount  of  r>  per  cent. 

Flint  Klass  beinK  the  nicest  jars  for  honey,  and 
prices  being  reduced,  we  shall  keep  no  more  areen 
KliissJiira.  AamalHotof  1-lb.  Jars  on  hand  yet, 
we  offer  at  $4.50  per  pross. 

CUAS.  F.  MITTH  «&  SON, 

Cor.Freeman  &  Central  Av..    CINCINNATI,  O. 


TiaziE 


AMERICAN  APICULTUmST 

WILI.  be  sent  one  year  and  a  copy  of 
the  :5rd  Edition  of  the  Bee-Keepers' 
Handy-Book,  on  receipt  of  $1.50.  The  book 
contains  300  pages  and  100  fine  illustrations. 

41Atf  WENHAM.  MASS. 

RUPTURE 

Have  vou  ht-aril  of  the  astoundinjjr  reduction  tor  DR. 
J.  A.  SHER.MaN'S  Kixmous  Home  Treatment,  the  only 
!:nown  pu.iraiitee  comfoi't  and  cure  witliovit  operation 
or  hinuraiire  from  labor!  No  steel  or  iron  bands,  fer- 
lect  retention  iiiRlit  and  day,  no  t-hafinp.  suited  to  all 
a(i:es.  Now  SlOonly.  Send  fo^cirL•u^a^of  measure- 
ments, instructions  and  proofs.  Get  cured  at  homo  and 
be  happy,  ottice  293  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Extracted  Honey  For  Sale. 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  CHOICE 
EXTRACTED  MONEY  lor  sale,  in  kegs 
holding  from  aOO  lbs.  to  2'J5  lbs.  each,  which 
we  will  deliver  on  board  the  cars  at  7  ceiKs 
per  lb.  for  White,  and  6  cents  per  lb.  for 
Amber  Colored.    Orders  solicited. 

THOS.  G.  NEWmAN  &.  SON, 

92.3  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Dadant'sFonndationFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  AdTertlsement  In  another  column. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  GUIDE; 

Or,  MANTTAl,  OF  XHE  APIAKY. 

13,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14tb  Thousand  Jnst  Out  ! 

10th  Thousand  Sold  in  Just  Tonr  Months ! 

5.000  Sold  Since  May.  1883. 

More  tban  so  paffes,  and  more  than  50  fine  lllus- 
trattons  were  added  in  the  nth  edition.  The  whole 
work  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  sind  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-keepinjr.  Itlscertalniy 
the  fullest  and  most  scientitlc  work  treating  of 
bees  In  the  World.  Price,  by  mail, Sil. 25.  Liberal 
diBcount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J.  COOK.  Author  and  Pablisfaer, 

lAiy  ARTioulturai  ColleKe.Mich. 


FLAT -BOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

htgh8lde-WEll8,4  to  16  square  feet  U. 
BrS^^v.v/l^f  ^^®  pound.  Circular  and  samples  free 
MSsS?^  J.  V/JI  DBDSEN  &  SONS, 

i.v¥~w.«.'il  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Sprout  Brook,  Mont,  rv*,,  N.  V. 


A  Year  among  the  Bees, 


A  Talk  about  some  of  the  Implements,  Plans 

and  Practices  of   a  Bee-keeper  of   2.t  years' 

Experience,  who  has  for  H  yi-ars  made  the 

Production  of   Honey  his  Excbisive 

Business. 

B"5r  3DI^-  C-  C-  3Sd:iIL.3L.E2T^- 


Prlce,  15  cents,  by  mail.  This  Is  a  new  work 
of  about  114  panes,  well-printed  ana  nicely  bound 
in  clotb.    Address, 

THOS.  G.  NEWIWAN  &  SOIV, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


HOW  to  WINTER  BEES. 

f^~  See  pages  52.5,  543.  558.  574,  590,  606, 
621,  and  6:J7,  of  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
41Atf 

Friends,  If  you  are  In  any  way  interested  In 

BEES  OR  HONEY 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  a  sample  copy  of  the 
Seml-Moiithly  Oleanlngs  In  Bee-Culture, 
with  H  descriptive  price-list  of  the  l»test  improve- 
ments in  HIvfA,  Honey  ExtraetorM,  Comb 
Foundiitioii, Section  Honey  Boxes. all  books 
and  journals,  and  everything  pertaining  to  Bee 
Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Simply  send  your  ad- 
dress written  plainly,  to 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Dadaii  ( 'sFoundatiou  Factory,  w  li  olesale 

and  letatl.  see  AdTertisement  in  another  column. 

ATTENTION 

Dealers  and  Manufacturers. 

WE    ARE  prepared  to  furnish  you  with 
SE:CTIOKrS  for  the  COMING 
SEASON  at  beU-rot-h  prices.    Write  us. 


O. 
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B.  LEWIS  &.  CO., 

WATERTOWN,  WIS. 

IMPORTRD  ItallanOueen  In  full  rolnny.only 
»H.IJW  -O.  N.  BALDWIN,  Clarksville.  Mo. 
4AIJ 


FORTY  -  THREE  VALUABLE  BOOKS  FREE ! 

These  books  are  pubiiehcd  in  pamphlet  form,  many  of  them  being-  illustrateil.  They 
treat  of  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  we  think  that  no  one  can  examine  the  list  without 
finding- therein  many  that  he  or  she  would  like  to  possess.  In  cloth-bound  form,  thcs& 
books  would  cost  $1.00  each.    Each  book  is  complete  in  itself. 


1-  The  WIJow  nctlotfc  Papers.  Thfs  Is  the  book 
over  whicli  jour  gr^iiilmotbera  lauglifd  till  lliey  cried,  and 
il  13  just  as  funny  lo-day  as  it  ever  wiin, 

'i-  Whiter  Evenliis  Hecrcntlons,  a  large  collection 
of  Acting  Cliarades,  Tab  lcrui\,  Games,  Puzzles,  etc.,  for  so- 
cial gatherlog-i,  private  Iheairlcala.  aud  eveniDes  at  home; 
Illustrated. 

3  Back  to  the  OI.I  Home,  'a  Novel.  By  Mary 
Cecil  Hay   author  of  "  HiiMeo   Pirila,"  etc. 

i-  l>lalocue9,  Reoltatlone  mitl  Iteudlnc'**  a  large 
and  choice  colk-ciion  for  6<;li0'il  exhibilious  and  public  and 
private  eatertaiomeiit^. 

5-  The  Standard  I.,ettcr  Writer  for  Ladles  and 
OeDtlemeo.a  compk-io  gui  lu  to  correspondence,  giving  plain 
direction?  lor  the  compoiitioa  of  letters  of  every  klod,  with 
iDnunierable  forms  and  exmup  les. 

6.  The  Frozen  I>eci>.  A  Novel.  By  WilkSe  Collins, 
author  of  "  The  Wenian  in  W  bite,"  etc. 

7.  Ked  Court  Farm.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood,  author  of  "lila^t  Lvnne."  eta. 

8.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  By  Sir  TTalter  Scott. 
"The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  is  a  romance  in  vltsp,  and  of  all 
the  work"*  of  Scott  none  ia  more  beautiful  than  tl.l.^. 

9.  In  Cupids  Net.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of  "Dora 
Thome.' 

W.  Amofl  Barton.  A  Novel.  Bv  George  Eliot,  author 
of"  Adam  B.'^e.  ■  'The  Mill  on  the  Floss,    etc. 

11.  La<ty  6wendolIiic*s  Dream.  A  Novel.  By  the 
anthor  of  '■  Dora  Tbm-nt;."  et  ■. 

12.  The  Mystery  of  the  Holly  Tree.  A  Novel. 
By  the  Autlior  of  •'  Dorn  Thome." 

13.  The  Budffct  of  Wft,  Humor  ond  Fun,  a  large 
collecliou  of  ihe  lunny  eloriea,  ekeiches,  anecdotes,  poems 
and  jokes  that  have  been  written  for  some  years;  ltlu?.tralcil. 

U.  John  Uowerbnnk'a  Wife.  A  Novel.  By  Wiss 
Hulock,  author  of  "John  Halifav,  (ienileman,"  etc. 

15.  The  Gray  Woman.  A  Novel.  By  Mra.  Gaskell, 
author  of  .Mary  Harlon."  etc. 

16.  SLxtcen  Complete  Stories  t-y  Popular  Audhors, 
emhracing  lova,  liuinoroua  ami  dtleclive  etoriea,  Btoriea  ol 
eooiety  life,  of  adventure,  of  railway  life,  etc,  all  very  in- 
tere'iting. 

17.  Jasper  OanoN  Secret.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E. 
Braddon.  author  .if'AtiMra  Floyd,"  etc. 

18.  Fancy  Work  for  Home  Adornment^  an  entirely 
new  work  upon  this  subject,  ooiitaiuingeiisy  and  practicalin- 
struotions  for  niaKing  fancy  baski^ts,  wall  pockets,  brackets, 
needle  work,  embroidery,  etc.,  etc.,  profusely  and  elegantly 
Illustrated. 

"*■  Grlmm*t  Fairy  Stories' for  the  Toune*  The 
uutfSt  co!lei;tii.ri  of  fairy  Btoriea  ever  published.  The  cbil- 
drea  will   be  delighted  with  them. 

20.  Manual  of  Etiquette  for  Ladles  and  Geotlemeti,  a 
guide  to  politeness  and  good  breeding,  giving  the  rules  of 
modera  etiaaette  fur  all  occasioos. 


21.  ir«enil  KnowieflTse  n>7  the  Million,  a  handy 
hook  of  us.tii!  iiil  rrmatiou  for  all,  upon  many  and  VBrl<>u» 
subjecta ;  tlluatrat<.'d. 

■n.  The  Home  Cook   Book  and  Fomlly  PbFnU 

clan,   containln-.;   hmi'lrt-*-    -'    

and  liintt  to  hotitv 
mon    ailn; 


'ClpC» 


Warden. 


pers,  ako  telling  how  to  cure  all  c 
.  simple  home  remedies. 
Muntierfi  and  CnHtemH  In  Far  A  way  Landf^  s 
very  IntereBUiii;  and  instructive  book  of  travels,  de-cnbing 
the  pei'uliar  life,  habits,  manners  and  cuatoms  of  the  people 
of  fiircign  countrii-s,  illu-^trated. 

21.  6t  Popular  Ballads.  Same  b!zc  aa  sheet  mualo. 
All  the  old  .Tnd  now  soQgs. 

25.  Gitlled  Back.  A  Norel.  By  Hugh  Conway,  au- 
tli..rof  ■■Dark  n:iv^."etc.  J         »  }• 

At  the  World's  Mercy.     A  Novel.     By  Florenoa 
en.  niith'ir  of  ••  The   House  on  the  MarKh."  etc. 
Mildred  Trcvanton.  A  Novel.  By  "The  Duchess." 
author  of '■  Mnl'y  itawn,"  etc. 

28.  Dark  Days.  A  Novel.  By  Hngh  Conway,  author 
of  "Called  Back,"  etc. 

29.  Shadows  on  the  Snow.  A  Novel.  By  B.  L.  Far- 
jeon.  author  of  "  Bread-aa  d-ChceBe-and-Kissee."  etc. 

30.  Leollne.  A  Novel.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay,  author  ol 
Brenla  Yorkc,  "  etc. 

31.  GiibrlePs  Marrlaee.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkle  Colllna, 
author  of"  No  Name.  '  etc. 

Keaplnir    the    W  hlrln^lnd.    A  Nove,.     By  Mary 
Cecil  Hay,  author  of   Old  MiJdIeton'a  Money. "etc. 

33.  Dudley  Cnrleon.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Bud- 
don,  author  of  "  Laflv    Aiidleys  .Secret,"  etc. 

34.  A  Goldon  l>awn.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  ol 
"  Dora  Thorne,*  etc. 

35.  ValerlL-*M  Fate.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Alexander,  ao* 
thor  of  ■■  The  Wooing  O't."  etc. 

36.  Sister  KoRe.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkle  Collins,  author  ol 
"The  Woman  in  White,"  etc. 

37.  Anne.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  author  ol 
East  Lynne.' 

S8.  The  Laurel  Bush.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  Mulock, 
author  of"  .John  Halifax.  Gentleman,"  et«. 

39.  Koblnson  Crusoe.  A  thriUinE  narrative  by  Dan- 
iel De  Foe,  describing  the  adventurea  of  a  castaway  oq  an 
island  in  the  South  P.a.-rflc  Ocean. 

<0.  How  to  .Make  Poultry  Pay.  A  practical  and 
instructive  seri'^a  of  arlicl-'s  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Jacobs.  Poultry 
Editor  of"  The  I'arRi  and  Oardan.- 

41.  Parlor  Made  and  Chemteal  Experlmentm  a 
book  which  tells  how  lo  perform  hundreds  of  amusine  tricka 
»°  JP*^"o  and  Instructive  esperiroents  with  simple  amenta. 

«2-  Gems  of  the  Poets,  containing  eight  charming 
selections  from  Tennyson.  Lonefellow,  Whittier,  Byron, 
Shillev.  Moore,  Bryant,  and  others. 

43.  Bulldlne  Plans  for  Practical,  Low^ost 
Houses,  a  full  description  and  plan-^  .\l  Eight  moder* 
houses,  ranging  In  .price  ft-om  $500  to  f46W. 


To^RSfr*Fnf'lP^.f..*'«"''^''^?^.?'^'°"^.^°'"CI"U  Suhscriptions  to  the  American  Bee 
•lODRNAL.    For  Two  Subscriptions,  with   $2.00.  we  will   mail  any   10  of  the  books 

LH,nl'o''nf    with«4To'J'hT'  T•''^■*•^°°•  .''J'y„25;of   the  books.  ^SdfofFonr  Sub': 
scripiions,  with  S4.00,  the  entire  list,  or  43  Book«,  will  he  mailed 

N«ven.ler  and'ifcemb"e''r,'"l886?"°^     accompatiied  by  the  Cash,  received  during 
Or'^'er  bVTue'Nl.™bVr's!'S.^,T^  ""^  ^'  ««"»»'  <"•  *"«  -"»>«  f"rty-three  for  $1.50. 


923  &  925  West  Madison  Street, 


THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


Moth's  Honey  ExtractorJ  SPECIAL  discount 

OIT  HIVES. 

In  order  to  keep  our  Hive-Factory 
running  during  the  dull  season,  we 
will  make  a  DISCOUNT  of  10  PER 
CENT,  on  all  orders  for  Hives.Cases, 
Frames,  Shipping-Crates  and  Bee- 
Feeders,  received  during  November 
and  December,  1886. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  4  925  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAOO,  lU,., 


f 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smokers, 
SQUARE  GL4SS  HOJiEY-JARS,  etc. 

For  circulars,  apply  to 

CH^S.  P.  MITTH  -fe  SON, 

Freeman  <t  Central  Ave.,       -       CINCINNATI,  O. 

P.S.— Send  mc.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 


HITMPHliErS' 

HOMEOPATHIC    f*  fW 

SPECIFIC  No.  /iO 


In  use  30  yeai-s.     The  only  sticcpasfiil  renuniy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weakness, 

and  Prostration,  from  over-worlc  or  other  causes 
$1  per  vial,  or  5  vials  and  larce  vial  powder,  for  $5* 

Sold  BY  DnnGGiSTs,  nrsent  postpaid  on  receiptof 
price. — Humphreys*  Jliediclue Co.)  lU-J)  i<'ull<in  St.,  A.  \, 

45Ai:>t 


HEAD-QUARTERS  IN  THE  SOUTH 

For  tne  manufacture  of 

Bee  Keepers'  SupTDlies 

Ikunham    unci    Root    FoHndailon  a  specialty 
Italiiin  t^ueen:*  and  Bees  from  March  to  November. 

la'^t^end  fur  my  Illustrated  Catalof^ue. 
SCtf    PAUL  L.  VIALI.ON,  Bnyou  Goula,  La. 


Dadaiit'sFiMintlatioiiFactor  J,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Adverttsement  in  another  column. 


Dadant'sFouiKlatioii  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  Bee  Advertisement  In  another  column. 


^  :barnes'  foot-power  machinery. 

Head  what./.  I.  Pa  rent, of 
Cu  ^HLTUN.N.V.,8ay8— "We 
cut  with  une  ot  your  Com- 
bined Machines,  hist  winter, 
-^'1  chafl"  hives  with  7  in.  cap, 
I'M'  huney-riicks,  .'ino  broad 
frames,  :;.(h  (i  honey-bnxea 
and  a  greal  deal  of  other 
n4)rk.  This  winter  we  have 
'louble  the  amount  of  bee- 
hives, etc.,  to  uiake  and  we 
expect  todo  itwith  thisSaw. 
It  will  do  all  you  sav  it  will." 

Catalogue  and    Price  -  List 

Free.    Addies^s.  W.  F.  &  .JOHN  BARNES, 
45Ctf  No.  484  Ruby  St..  Rockford,  111. 
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BEES  and  HONEY, 

OR  THE 

Management  ef  an  Apiary  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit ;  by 

THOMAS    C.    NEWMAN, 

Editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

It  contains  220  profusely  illustrated  pages 
is  "  fully  up  with  the  times  "  in  all  the  im- 
'  provements  and  inventions  in  this  rapidly 
developing  pursuit,  and  presents  the  apiar- 
ist with  everytliing  that  can  aid  in  the 
successful  management  of  the  honey-bee, 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  the  most 
honey  in  its  best  and  most  attractive  con- 
dition.    Bound  in  cloth,  Sl.OO,  postpaid. 

^F"A  I,lberal  Discount  to  Dealerii,  by 
tUe  Dozen  or  Hundred. 

THOS.  G.  NEWBIAN  Sc  SON, 

923  &  935  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL- 

^"  The  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year  and  the  book,  "  Bees  and 
Honey,"  will  be  sent  for  $1.75. 


Patented,  1878.  fe 


Bingham  &  Hetherington  Uncapping  Knife. 


Patented  May  20, 1879. 

BINGHAM  SMOKERS  and  KNIVES 
have    Revolutionized    the    Smoker  and 
Knife  Trade,  and  have  made  bee-keeping  a 

Fileasure  and  a  success.  They  are  the  only 
astin;;  and  satislactorj'  Snokers  and 
Knives  now  used  by  experienced  bee-keepers 
in  Europe,  Australia,  Cuba,  and  America. 
They  are  covered  by  patents,  and  while  they 
are  always  the  best  that  can  be  made,  they 
are  also  the  longest  priced. 

Prices,  by  mall,  post-paid. 

Doctor  smoker  (wide  shield). .3^  inch. .$3  00 
Conqueror  smoker(wide  shield)  3       *'    ..175 

Large  smoker  (wide  shield) 2i4    "     ..150 

Extra  smoker  (wide  shield) 2       "    ..125 

Plain  smoker 3       "     ..100 

Little  Wonder  smoker IM    "    ..      65 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Honey  Knife, 
2  Inch 115 

TO  SELL  AGAIN,  apply  for  dozen  or  half- 
dozen  rates.    Address, 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERIUGTON, 

15Atf  ABRONIA,  Mica. 

Dadant's  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.   See  AdvertiBement  In  another  colamn 

Vandervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

•end  for  Sample!  <&  Kednced  Prlce-L.l>t. 

Atf      J. VANDERVOKT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


GLASS  PAILS 

FOR  HONEY. 


Ta£S£  Pails  are  made 
of  the  best  quality  of 
clear  flint  Ktass,  with  a  bail 
and  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
Wiien  tilled  witn  honey,  the 
attractive  appearance  of 
these  pails  cannot  be  equat- 
ed by  any  other  style  of 
packaRe.  They  can  be  used 
for  household  purposes  by 
consumers,  after  the  honey 
is  removed,  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-fliled  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 


To  hold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen, 
'*       2  pounds        "  " 


si.eo 

3.00 
2.50 


THOMAS  G.  NEW^MAN  &  SON, 

9-33  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MANUFACTORY 

FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others 
with 

Hives,  Sections,  Slilppiug-Crates, 
Supers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds.  I  make  a  specialty  of  LANGSTROTH 
AND  M0DB3T  HIVES.  Correspondence  with 
simply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address. 

CEORGK  XATliOR, 

ilktt  DUNDEE.  Kane  Co.,  1LL8. 


WEAK 

mm 


THE  MARSTON  GO, 

4GAlTt 


All  men  seeking  lle.ilth.StrengtQ 
nndKnergry  should  avoid  drupging 
the  fitoroach  and  send  for  I*ror. 

niAitsTOiv'N  xitKATisr:, 

wliicli  is  published  especially  in 
the  iutertslg   of    itinso   who    aro 

Weak,  Nervous  and  De- 
bilitated. If  y""  I'ave  been 
driij:i-'ed  and  hnnilmpgeil  send  nt 
once  lor  this  FREE   BOOK, 

Replete  with  hifoimation  of  value 
10  young  and  old  men. 

1. 19  Park  Place,  New  York. 


THE  "BOSS"  ONE-PIECE 

SECTIONS. 


Patented  June  128, 1881. 

■V\THI1.E  attending-  the  North  American 
»»  Bee-Keepers' Convention  at  Indianap- 
olis, we  learned  there  was  a  rumor  afloat 
that  the  Patent  on  the  ONE-PIECE  SECTION 
had  been  set  aside— circulated  by  unprin- 
cipled parties,  to  mislead  bee-keepers.  We 
would  say  in  regard  to  this,  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  It  is  now  before  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  at  Washington,  and  will  probably  be 
decided  before  a  great  while,  wlien  we  will 
notify  all  through  the  Bee  Journal.  Until 
then  pay  no  attention  to  rumors. 

Before  ordering  write  us  for  prices.  We 
will  furnish  you  Sections  as  cheap  as  the 
cheapest.  Let  us  hear  from  you  before  you 
order.    Address, 

J.  FORNCROOK  &  CO., 

5Ctf  Watertown,  Wis.,  Nov.  I,  1886. 


^"Thos.  G.  Newman  &  Son,  of  Chicago,  sell 
the  one-piece  Sections  manufactured  by  us. 


10  per  cent.  Beduction 

Send  for  Crowley's  Price  List  before  purchasing 
anything,  from  the  hives  to  the  occupants.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed,  the  principle  of  business. 

Breeder  of  High-Class  Poultry. 

IP.  J".  d^OAArLEl-X-, 
48Ctf  DATA  VIA,  N.  T. 


Iiivalunlile 
i  n  c  very 

School  and 
nt  every 
Flreslde. 


EBSTER'S 

UnaMdied  Dictionary. 

A  Dictionary 

118,000  Words,  31X10  Engravings, 

Gazetteer  of  tlie  World 

of  25,000  Titles,  and  a 

Biographical  Dictionary 

of  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons, 

All  In  one  Book. 


A  CHOICE  HOLIDAY  GIFT. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  rulVrs,  Springfield,  Mass. 


TKCEl 


CenterTable. 

Literary  and  Educational. 

A  CRISP  and  charming  Monthly.  Well 
edited,  clearly  printed,  and  pleasingly 
illustrated.  Prize  Contributions.  Send 
stamp  for  sample,  or  better  still  send  fifty 
cents  and  get  the  paper  for  one  year.  You 
will  be  amply  repaid.    Address, 

DUQALD  McKILLOP. 

31C6t  152  John  St.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


1    V      r/^^^^^^^^-^-c. 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 


mnil,     Dec,  8, 1886.     No,49. 


The  Editor  is  at  his  post— not  yet  re- 
stored to  health,  but  improving  slowly. 


Vic.  Clougb,  says  the  News  of  Geneseo, 
Ilia.,  had  an  observation  hive  flUed  with 
bees  at  the  Exposition  in  Henry  county. 


When  a  Man  begins  by  declaring  he  has 
something  to  say  to  you  "  in  all  love  and 
kindness,"  look  out  for  Cayenne-pepper  and 
vitriol  before  he  gets  through.  Honey  in 
the  mouth— a  sting  in  the  tail. 


ITIr.  K.  F.  Holteruianii  writes  to  us 
(that  he  finds  no  fault,  under  the  circum- 
stances, with  the  decision  of  the  Union  not 
to  defend  the  Canadian  bee-keeper,  Mr. 
Harrison,  and  adds  : 

If  T  understand  aright,  had  Mr.  H.  joined 
the  Union  previously,  his  caso  would  have 
been  defended.  I  agree  with  the  latter  part 
.of  A.  I.  Root's  remarks,  on  page  761. 


The  Triple  Convention  at  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  will  be  held  on  Jan.  ll-i:i,  instead  of  a 
week  later,  as  at  first  stated.  This  will  be  a 
anion  convention  of  the  New  York  State, 
the  Eastern  New  York,  and  the  New  Jersey 
and  Eastern  associations.  Every  one  who 
can  do  so,  should  attend  this  very  important 
imeeting. 


The  Laivsnit  mentioned  on  pages  339, 
483  and  401,  Stanley  vs.  Darling,  before 
Judge  Bradstreet,  in  the  District  Court  at 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  being  "  an  injunction  to 
prevent  Mr.  Darling  from  keeping  bees," 
has  been  quashed  by  the  Judge.  The  ex- 
penses incurred  by  Mr.Darling  for  attorneys 
and  witnesses,  amount  to  i^OO.  Of  this  he 
pays  one-half  and  the  Union  the  other  half, 
according  to  his  proposition. 


Richmond,  Ind — Some  one  has  written 
a  postal  card  to  this  office  on  business,  but 
<lid  not  sign  his  name  I  W)wi<iit?  We  can- 
not do  the  business  without  knowing  the 
name  of  the  writer. 


Producers'  Association.— On  page  774 
is  an  article  by  Mr.  M.  M,  Baldridge,  which 
will  pay  the  honey-producers  to  read  and 
think  about.  It  is  directly  in  their  interest, 
and  should  have  candid  and  careful  con- 
sideration. Possibly  many  of  the  plans 
enumerated  would  be  advantageous  to  api- 
arists, but  it  is  quite  probable  that  some  of 
the  plans  may  not  be  generally  approve*. 

What  do  the  readers  of  the  various  bee- 
periodicals  think  of  excluding  the  market 
reports  of  commission  men,  and  refuse  to 
publish  even  as  advertisements  their  quota- 
tions ?  We  would  like  to  hear  from  all  on 
this  subject,  and  if  It  is  decided  to  do  so,  it 
should  be  commenced  at  the  New  Year. 
Now  let  us  at  least  discuss  this  point. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  six  years 
ago  a  few  Individuals  complained  very 
bitterly  because  more  and  longer  market 
reports  were  not  given.  Perhaps  they  were 
In  the  wrong,  and  may  have  demanded  that 
which  has  been  a  detriment  I 

As  the  subject  hei'c  presented  Is  one  in 
which  all  are  interested,  let  all  give  it  a 
thorough  discussion  I 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  it  may  be 
well  for  us  to  say  this  much.  Of  coui-se 
market  quotations  on  honey  (both  comb  and 
extracted)  must  be  published,  and  if  not 
supplied  by  the  commission  men,  thev  must 
be  made  by  the  producers, or  a  selected  com- 
mittee by  the  Producers'  Association.  But 
how  are  these  prices  to  be  maintained?  Only 
by  centralizing  the  honey  product.  How 
about  the  slip-shod,  back-woods,  go-asyou- 
please  bee-men,  who,  ever  and  anon,  ruin 
the  honey  markets  of  the  country,  by  their 
lack  of  intelligence  and  uubusiness-liko 
methods  ;  who  invariably  sell  their  little 
crops  for  less  than  half  their  value,  just 
because  they  "  don't  want  nary  a  bee-paper, 
no  how;"  they  *'heve  had  bees  for  forty 
year,  and  know'd  it  all  long  afore  the  new- 
fangled notions  were  born'd  ?"  Yes;  how 
to  control  these  fellows  is  the  question. 
Will  Mr.  Baldridge  answer?  Will  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller,  who  Ims  had  a  theory  about  publish- 
ing honey-markets  for  years,  tell  us  what  he 
thinks  about  the  matters  proposed  by  Mr. 
Baldridge  ?  and  all  the  rest  of  our  readers- 
Here  is  a  living  topic  for  you  1  1  Tell  us  what 
you  think  about  it— but  take  time  to  think 
before  writing.  "  Be  sure  you  are  right, 
then  go  ahead." 


See-a-brlglit  Display  of  Honey.— The 

Index  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  says  that  Mr. 
L.  C.  Seabright,  of  Blaine,  O.,  carried  off  all 
the  first  premiums  but  one,  in  the  Apiarian 
department  of  the  State  Fair  at  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.  Mr.  S.  is  a  progressive  and  practical 
apiarist,  and  it  is  no  wonderful  thing  that 
he  should  take  all  the  "  ribbons."  The  Index 
adds  : 

This  gentleman  had  such  a  nice  display 
that  it  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
from  visitors,  who  were  pleased  on  account 
of  the  convenient  shape  of  the  packages. 
The  extracted  honey  was  shown  in  pint, 
pound,  and  three-pound  glass  pails,  all 
being  in  marketable  shape.  His  comb  honey, 
in  one  and  two  pound  sections,  looked  so 
bright  and  clear,  that  it  was  universally 
admired  and  commented  upon.  Mr.  Sea- 
bright  should  feel  very  proud  of  his  fine 
exhibit,  and  of  his  premiums  also.  Mr.  Sea- 
bright  has  produced  two  tons  of  honey  this 
season  from  37  colonies,  which  shows  that 
his  energy  and  enterprise  is  suitably  re- 
warded. 


How  to  Find  a  Iflarket  for  Honey.— 

Mrs.  L.  Harrison,  In  the  Prairie  Farmer, 
makes  the  following  very  sensible  remarks 
on  the  above  subject : 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  you  had 
honey  to  sell!'' should  be  printed  in  charac- 
ters as  large  as  Barnum's  show-bills,  and 
circulated  among  farmers  and  small  pro- 
ducers. A  farmer  who  runs  40  colonies  for 
extracted  honey,  told  the  writer  that  he 
could  not  nearly  supply  the  demand  in  his 
own  neighborhood,  and  never  delivered  a 
pound,  his  customers  coming  to  his  house 
for  it.  He  had  created  a  market,  and  a  brisk 
one  too.  Farmers  could  easily  make  honey 
as  good  as  legal  tender,  in  paying  many 
small  accounts.  The  blacksmith,  carpenter, 
and  repairer  of  farm  machinery  all  have  to 
eat,  and  in  many  instances  have  to  wait 
months  for  their  pay— until  the  pigs  are 
fattened  and  sold,  or  cattle  ready  to  turn 
off.  In  lieu  of  taking  honey  off  to  town  In 
hot  weather,  realizing  0,  8  or  10  cents  per 
pound,  it  could  with  a  little  tact  and  judg- 
ment be  dished  out  at  from  l.'j  to  20  cents. 
Whenever  a  farmer  buys  a  rake,  a  tin  cup 
or  a  reaper,  he  should  find  a  honey  custo- 
mer if  he  has  it  to  sell,  and  his  druggist 
should  not  be  obliged  to  send  to  a  distant 
city  for  honey  to  compound  his  cough  mix- 
tures. '•  Honey  for  sale  "  should  be  upon 
the  gate-posts  of  all  producers. 


l.ast  Week  the  editor  was  on  "the  sick 
list,"  and  a  few  errors  crept  into  the  type- 
one  of  which  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
need  a  correction.  On  page  75."),we  intended 
to  say  that  the  annual  dues  to  the  National 
Bee-Keepers'  Union,  of  25  cents,  and  one 
assessment  of  $1,  would  in  all  probability 
be  all  that  would  ever  be  required  in  any 
one  year.  The  words  "  annual  "  and  "  in 
any  one  year"  were  omitted.  Some  may 
claim  that  one  dollar  should  pay  for  aU  time  ; 
Hence  this  correction. 


Mr.  O,  W.  Ziuinternian,  ex-president 
of  the  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Society, 
informs  us  that  he  is  unable  any  longer  to 
attend  to  his  bees  or  read  the  Bee  Joitknal 
on  accout  of  failing  eye-sight,  and  a  para- 
latic  stroke  ;  since  the  latter  affliction,  he 
can  only  walk  at  times  by  the  aid  of  two 
canes.  He  has  owned  and  handled  bees  for 
60  years,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
apiculture  in  America.  The  Bee  JonRNAL 
extends  its  sympathy  with  the  afflicted 
brother. 


W^e  have  Received  a  photograph  of  Mr. 
Ivar  S.  Young,  of  Chrlstiania,  Norway,  a 
bee-keeper  of  considerable  experience,  and 
late  editor  of  the  Tidskrift-for-hishjotsel,  the 
bee-paper  for  Norway.  The  photograph  Is 
placed  in  the  Bee  Journal  album  with 
thanks. 


We  have  Received  the  catalogue  of 
David  Landreth  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  for  1887,  the  oldest  seed  house  lu 
America— 66  pages. 


Do  you  W^ant  a  Farm  Account  Book  7 
We  have  a  few  left,  and  make  you  a  very 
tcmptiiia  offer.  It  contains  160  pages,  is 
printed  on  writing  paper,  ruled  and  bound, 
and  the  price  is  $.'i.  We  will  club  it  and  the 
Weekly  Bee  Journal  for  a  year  and  giva 
you  both  for  $'2.  If  you  want  it  sent  by 
mail,  add  '20  cents  for  postage. 
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Eeplies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


[It  is  uBeless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  in  this  Department  in  less  time 
than  one  month.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them  ;  get  them  returned,  and  then  And 
Bpace  lor  them  in  the  Joitrnai,.  If  you  are 
in  a  "hurry"  for  replies,  do  not  ask  for 
them  to  be  inserted  here.— Ed.T 


"spreading  of  the  brood-nest"  may 
have  resulted  in  chilling  some  of  the 
brood,  and  making  it  necessary  to 
remove  it.  Bees  do  not  usually  carry 
out  starved  or  chilled  brood  right  at 
the  time  the  misfortune  occurs.— G. 
W.  Demaree. 

Those  bees  were  surely  living  on 
half  rations  during  the  time  the  brood 
was  being  carried  out,  although  the 
buckwheat  was  in  bloora.  There  was 
no  doubt  a  large  amount  of  unsealed 
brood  in  the  hives.  The  stimulative 
feeding  was  stopped,  and  the  bees 
failed  to  get  from  the  flowers  enough 
to  support  so  much  brood.— G.  L. 
Tinker. 


Bees  Carrying  Out  Brooil, 

Qnery,  No.  344.— We  had  no  honey-flow 
until  buckwheat  bloomed,  after  the  middle 
of  August.  I  had  stimulated  my  bees  by 
feeding  and  spreading  the  brood-nest,  and 
the  hives  were  full  of  bees  and  brood,  when 
the  honey-flow  commenced.  Why  did  my 
bees  carry  out  brood,  both  worker  and  drone 
brood,  at  the  commencement  of  the  honey- 
flow  ?  They  kept  it  up  about  a  week  after 
the  honey-flow  commenced.  I  examined 
them  thoroughly  for  moths,  but  none  were 
present.  I  had  surplus  boxes  on  the  hives 
before  the  honey-flow  commenced.— L.  M. 
F.,  Nebr. 

If  the  flow  had  really  commenced  I 
do  not  know.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

I  never  saw  such  a  case,  and  cannot 
explain  it.— A.  J.  Cook. 

I  fear  your  "honey-flow"  was 
mighty  weak— too  weak  to  support 
the  great  amount  of  brood,  and  for 
self-preservation  the  bees  destroyed  a 
portion  of  it.-J.  V.  H.  Brown. 

I  never  saw  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  should  attribute  the  cause  to  the 
larvse  of  the  wax-moth,  if  such  a 
thing  should  happen  in  my  apiary.— 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

The  only  reasonable  guess  that  oc- 
curs to  me,  is  that  the  surplus  boxes 
were  objectionable  in  some  way  as  to 
kind  or  position,  and  the  bees  threw 
out  brood  to  make  room  for  honey  in 
the  brood-nest.— C.  C.  Miller. 

I  guess  your  bees  were  bound  to 
load  the  brood-chamber  with  honey. 
I  would  ascribe  as  the  cause  either 
cool  nights  or  too  pure  Italian  bees, 
or  a  combination  of  both.— James 
Heddon. 

As  is  often  the  case,  sufficient  data 
is  not  given  to  enable  an  answer  to 
be  given  that  would  be  m*e  than  a 
guess.  If  the  frames  were  spaced  as 
they  ordinarily  are,  the  brood  may 
have  been  carried  out  to  give  storage- 
room  ;  and  I  hazard  the  guess  that  I 
have  stated  the  cause.— J.E.Fond,  Jr. 

It  would  be  hard  to  give  an  intelli- 
gent answer  to  your  question  without 
having  all  the  facts  to  judge  from.  I 
would  guess  that  your  bees  were 
starving  just  before  the  lioney-flow 
commenced,  and  it  was  the  starved 
brood  that  was  expelled.     Then  that 


Amount  of  Honey  Stored  by  Bees. 

Query,  No.  345.— How  much  more  honey 
will  bees  store  by  using  an  extractor,  and 
not  having  foundation  furnished  them  ?— G. 
R.  B. 

It  depends  altogether  upon  condi- 
tions. If  they  have  to  build  their  own 
comb,  they  might  not  store  as  much. 
—J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

Considerable  more.  Much  depends 
upon  the  skill  of  the  apiarist.— A.  J. 
Cook. 

The  query  is  incomplete.  The  plan 
of  management  that  is  to  be  compared 
with  this  method  is  left  to  be  guessed 
at.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

I  am  not  sure  I  understand  the 
question.  Many  think  twice  as  much 
extracted  as  comb  can  be  obtained 
from  the  same  colony.— C.  C.  Miller. 

About  one-third  more,  as  they  are 
ordinarily  worked.  When  worked  on 
frames  placed  just  bee-space  apart  in 
the  brood-chamber,  and  plenty  of 
room  given  in  the  sections,  there  is 
little  if  any  difference.— J.  E.  Pond, 
Jr. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  fully  under- 
stand what  was  in  your  mind  when 
you  asked  the  question.  In  our  short 
honey  seasons  1  cannot  get  a  paying 
honey  crop  with  the  extractor  without 
empty  combs  or  foundation  to  com- 
mence with.  In  other  words,  it  has 
never  paid  me  to  have  combs  built  in 
the  upper  stories  in  the  natural  way 
for  taking  extracted  honey.— G.  W. 
Demaree. 

They  will  not  store  so  much,  if  I 
extracted  all  surplus,  and  did  not  con- 
sider the  question  of  profit,  I  should 
want  all  the  foundation  the  bees 
could  use.  But  if  working  for  comb 
honev  and  the  most  profit,  I  should 
use  only  starters  of  foundation  in  the 
brood-chamber,  and  also  in  the  sec- 
tions, and  never  allow  over  750  square 
inches  of  comb  surface  in  the  brood- 
chamber  for  swarms.— G.  L.  Tinker, 

More  than  what?  Than  comb 
honev  ?  Do  you  mean  no  foundation 
in  either  case,  or  in  the  case  of  taking 
extracted  honey  only?  Well,  in  any 
case,  very  much  depends  upon  the 
operator  and  the  functions  of  the  hive 
he  uses.— Jasies  Heddon. 


Top-Ventilation  of  Hives. 

Query,  No.  346.— Should  all  hives  have 
ventilation  in  the  top-story  ?— S. 

Not  at  all  times.— W.  Z.  Hutchin- 
son. 

Top  ventilation  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

Mine  never  have.  For  out-door 
wintering  perhaps  they  should  have. 
— C.  C.  Miller. 

I  think  not.  Perhaps  locality  has 
something  to  do  with  these  things, 
but  it  does  no  good  in  my  apiary.— G. 
W.  Demaree. 

I  do  not  use  any  ventilation  except 
at  the  entrance,  and  consider  such 
perfectly  ample.— G.  M.  Doolittlb. 

For  my  own  use  I  would  not  put  a 
ventilation  hole  in  the  top  of  any 
hive.— H.  D.  Cutting. 

Not  exactly,  but  they  need  at  least 
to  have  absorbents  in  the  upper  story 
for  winter.  A  little  upper  ventilation 
is  better  than  none.- Dadant  &  Son. 

I  would  prefer  to  have  no  ventila- 
tion except  at  the  one  entrance  at  the 
bottom  of  the  brood-chamber.  All 
others  I  believe  needless  and  a  bother. 
—A.  J.  Cook. 

It  depends  upon  the  definition  given 
to  the  term.  In  the  winter  that  form 
of  ventilation  should  be  given  that 
will  retain  heat  and  allow  moisture  to 
be  imperceptibly  carried  off.  In  the 
brood-rearing  and  honey-gathering 
season  all  ventilation  should  be  pro- 
duced at  the  entrance.— J.E.Pond,Jr. 

Not  as  any  one  knows  of  is  it  nec- 
essary in  either  winter  or  summer. 
Bees  winter  well,  and  store  great 
quantities  of  surplus  that  do  and  do 
not  have  such  ventilation.— James 
Heddon. 

No,  but  the  cover  should  set  on 
loosely  so  that  it  may  be  raised  for 
ventilation  in  very  hot  weather.  My 
hives  for  out-door  wintering  are  made 
to  fit  close  on  top,  so  that  there  is  no 
top  ventilation  except  through  cracks 
and  the  pores  of  the  wood.  The  bees 
always  come  through  strong  and 
without  moldy  combs.— G.  L.  Tinker. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 

We  supply  the  American  Bee  Jonmal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Club 

The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00 . . 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00..  175 

Bee-Keepers'Magazine 1 -^ ••  }  ~i 

Bee-Keepers' Guide loO..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  GO . .  1  70 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00. .  1  7o 

Rays  of  Light ISO..  135 

The  7  above-named  papers o  -Jo . .  4  oo 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25.. '2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).  ..2  00..  l,/o 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..  1  lo..  1  bO 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth). .  ..3  00. .  2  00 
Hoot's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  2o. ._  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book ''OO..  "  oo 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 150..  1^0 

Heddon's  book.  "Success,"..  1  60     1  40 
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Explanatory.— The  Ugures  before  the 
cames  indicate  the  cumber  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  O  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  tne  center  of  the  State  named; 
5  north  of  the  center;  9  south;  O  east; 
♦O  west;  and  this  6  northeast;  X)  northwest: 
0«  southeast;  and  9  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  Stat«  mentioned. 


For  the  American  Bee  JouinaL 


Badly  StfliiE! 


WM.  F.  CLARKE. 


All  summer  long,  with  gloves  and  veil. 

I've  kept  myaelf  protected  ; 
Ynt  now  must  tell  a.  aorry  tale, 

About  one  spot  neglected. 

My  nose's  tip  the  veil  would  touch, 

And  oft  I  speculated. 
Whether,  if  bees  aaaailed  me  much— 

(For  1  am  sore  bee-hated.) 

Sometime  or  other  I  might  get 

A  sting  on  the  projection 
Of  my  proboscis,  through  the  net, 

At  the  veil's  intersection. 

It  seemed  a  most  unlikely  thing, 

That  any  insect  archer 
Should  tbus  exactly  aim  a  atlng  ; 

So  fear  took  its  departure. 

But  wise  philosophers  have  taught 
Truth  ia  more  strange  than  fable. 

And  my  delusion  came  to  naught 
I.ike  the  old  tower  of  Babel. 

Achilles  could  not  wounded  be. 
Save  in  one  spot-his  heel  ; 

Yet  there,  with  dire  fatality. 
Was  aimed  the  deadly  steel. 

And  I.  impervious  everywhere. 

Save  at  my  nose's  tip. 
Received  a  wicked  dab  right  there. 

That  made  me  "tear  and  rip  !" 

It  was  a  bright  and  lovely  day. 
That  third  of  this  November. 

But  oh  I  the  mischief  was  to  pay. 
As  1  shall  long  remember  ! 

While  I  was  packing  up  my  bees 
With  forest  leaves  and  chaff, 

And  feeling  perfectly  at  ease, 
Too  confldent  by  half. 

A  Parthian  arrow  hit  my  nose 

JuBtat  its  ultimatuTn, 
And  a  not  mild  expletive  rose. 

■■  Confound  the  Dees,  I  hate  'em  !" 

The  nasal  organ  quickly  swelled 

To  twice  its  usual  size  ; 
While  tears  of  pain  and  anguish  welled 

From  both  my  weeping  eyes. 

My  none  too  lovely  phiz  was  shorn 

Of  all  its  scanty  beauty  : 
And  for  ihree  days  1  went  forlorn. 

Unfit  for  public  duty. 

I  now  must  have  a  glass-front  veil. 

Or  a  wire  face-protector. 
And  prove  no  more,  as  in  this  tale. 

A  stupid  nose-neglector  ! 
ii^uelph,  Ont.,  Nov.  10,  1886. 


ff'OT  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Curing  Foul  Brood  liy  Starvation, 


G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 


AVhy  the  idea  has  so  generally  ob- 
tained tliat  it  is  necessary  tos(a?Te  the 
bees  of  a  foul  broody  colony  for  from 
48  to  72  hours  when  treating  them  for 
cure,  on  the  Jones  plan.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive, unless  it  is  because  :Mr.  Jones 
so  recommended.     It   should   be  re- 


membered that  our  departed  M. 
Quinby  treated  foul  brood  on  the 
Jones  plan  (less  the  starving  opera- 
tion) before  D.  A.  Jones  thought  of 
bee-keeping,  and  probably  not  far 
from  the  time  he  (Jones)  was  born,  he 
(Quinby)  telling  us  that  his  Brst  case 
of  foul  brood  was  found  in  1835,  or 
more  than  50  years  ago. 

In  treating  regarding  the  disease, 
Mr.  Quinby  tells  us  that  if  a  swarm 
from  a  foul  broody  colony,  which  is- 
sues naturally  during  tiie  swarming 
season,  is  hived  in  an  empty  hive,  that 
such  swarm  will  not  have  the  disease 
afterward,  unless  contracted  by  get- 
ting foul  honey  from  some  diseased 
colony  later  on  in  its  existence,  as 
the  honey  carried  with  them  from  the 
parent  colony  is  all  consumed  in  build- 
ing comb,  which  destroys  the  germs 
of  the  disease.  I  have  had  no  experi- 
ence with  the  disease  since  1872  and 
1873,  but  all  of  my  experience  at  that 
time  proved  Mr.  Quinby  correct  in 
every  particular. 

During  June  of  1872  I  noticed  a  few 
cells  of  foul  brood  in  some  4  or  5  colo- 
nies, but  not  enough  so  but  what  I 
thought  they  would  swarm,  which 
they  all  eventually  did.  These  new 
swarms  were  hived  in  clean,  empty 
hives,  and  never  afterward  had  the 
disease.  In  three  weeks  after  the  old 
colony  swarmed,  all  the  bees  in  the 
old  hive  were  driven  out  into  an 
empty  hive  and  left  to  build  up,  which 
they  did ;  and  they  never  had  the  dis- 
ease again.  In  no  case  were  these 
bees  confined  to  the  hive  at  all,  but 
had  their  liberty  at  once,  and  were 
busy  the  next  morning  gathering 
honey  from  the  fields.  Later  on  in 
the  season  I  found  the  disease  in  2  or 
3  more  of  my  old  colonies,  and  desir- 
ing to  run  no  risks,  I  immediately 
drove  the  bees  from  them  as  before. 
The  season  was  now  so  far  advanced 
that  I  found  these  colonies  would  not 
have  time  to  build  comb  and  secure 
sufficient  stores  for  winter,  so  I  again 
turned  to  Quinby  to  see  what  was  to 
be  done.  On  page  219  of  his  "  Mys- 
teries of  Bee-Keeping  Explained,"  I 
found  these  words  :  "  On  no  consid- 
eration put  them  (the  driven  bees) 
into  empty  combs,  as  they  would  be 
likely  to  keep  some  of  the  honey  for 
their  brood.  If  it  is  desirable  to  put 
them  in  a  hive  containing  comb,  they 
may  be  transferred  to  it  after  they 
have  been  in  an  empty  one  long 
enough  to  consume  all  the  honey  they 
have  carried  with  them.  If  honey  is 
scarce  at  the  time  they  should  be  fed." 
In  accordance  with  this  I  left  them 
in  the  hives  they  were  driven  into  until 
the  first  little  larvse  began  to  hatch, 
when  the  partially  built  combs  were 
taken  away  from  them  and  a  complete 
set  of  combs  given.  These  were  soon 
filled  with  brood  and  stores  for  win- 
ter, while  I  had  a  nice  start  in  the 
way  of  comb  to  hive  new  swarms  upon 
the  next  year,  or  to  set  up  for  starters 
to  put  in  sections,  as  the  combs  were 
beautifully  white.  Late  in  the  fall  I 
found  a  few  cells  of  diseased  brood  in 
a  few  more  of  the  old  colonies,  which 
were  marked,  and  as  soon  as  it  would 
do  in  the  spring  these  were  also  driven. 
By  the  way  (in  this  locality),  there 
is  no  nicer  time  to  examine  "for  foul 


brood  than  in  October,  for  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  month  there  is,- as 
a  rule,  no  healthy  brood  in  the  hive, 
so  if  capped  cells  of  brood  are  found 
scattered  here  and  there  in  the  comb, 
they  are  easily  seen,  while  it  is  not 
easy  to  detect  such  cells  at  other 
times.  As  these  last  were  driven 
when  there  was  no  honey  in  the 
flower,  I  fed  thera  as  directed  by 
Quinby,  so  that  they  built  comb  right 
along  and  made  profitable  colonies 
during  the  season.  I  had  now  driven 
all  my  colonies,  which  had  old  combs 
in  the  spring  of  1872.  except  2  or  3,  and 
these  were  carefully  watched,  but 
showed  no  signs  of  the  disease  after- 
ward, nor  have  I  seen  a  cell  of  foul 
brood  since  in  my  own  yard  or  within 
ten  miles  of  here. 

What  I  wish  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  reader  is  that  the  starva- 
tion process  is  not  necessary  in  curing 
foul  brood  on  the  Jones  or  Quinby 
plan,  and  besides  being  unnecessary, 
it  is  a  useless  waste  of  both  time  and 
labor.  Is  it  not  much  better  to  have 
a  square  foot  or  two  of  nice  white 
comb  built  in  frames  by  these  bees 
with  no  labor,  on  the  part  of  the  api- 
arist, in  first  putting  them  in  a  box, 
lugging  to  the  cellar  or  into  a  dark 
room,  and  then  out  again  to  return 
them,  say  nothing  about  the  discom- 
fort given  the  bees  V  If  these  frames 
partly  full  of  combs  are  not  wanted 
for  starters,  they  will  be  nicely  filled 
with  all  worker  comb  if  given  to  nuclei 
to  complete,  or  quite  a  saving  will  be 
made  over  the  other  process  if  they 
are  melted  into  wax,  while  the  dis- 
comfort given  the  bees  is  all  done 
away  with.  I  hope  all  having  foul 
brood  in  their  apiaries  will  next  year 
try  the  plan  that  I  have  above  detailed, 
and  report  upon  the  working  of  it. 
Borodino,©  N.  Y. 


For  the  American  Bee  JouroaL 


Producing  Honey  for  Market. 

C.   H.   DIBBERN,  (200). 

This  all-important  subject  still  re- 
mains in  a  very  unsettled  and  un- 
satisfactory condition.  I  am  glad  to 
notice  the  editorial  on  page  723,  and 
I  think  that  much  could  be  accom- 
plished by  such  a  course  as  is  there 
marked  out,  and  I  hope  to  see  that 
idea  pursued.  Before  that  plan  will 
become  entirely  practicable,  however, 
something  more  is  required.  All  who 
produce  honey  for  market  must  learn 
to  have  it  in  neat,  clean,  new  sections, 
of  uniform  size,  and  I  believe  the 
standard  one  and  two  pound  sections 
are  best  for  all  purposes.  It  must  be 
scraped  of  every  particle  of  propolis, 
and  crated  in  new  cases  before  offer- 
ing it  for  sale. 

I  believe  that  all  bee-keepers  who 
produce  honey  for  sale,  wish  to  get 
all  they  can  for  it,  and  that  the  rea- 
son why  some  sell  at  such  very  low 
figures  is  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
information  where  to  sell,  and  by  not 
having  their  honey  in  the  best  shape 
— mixed  honey,  old  sections,  odd  sizes, 
dirty-looking  crates,  bulged  combs, 
etc.    Of  course  such  a  bee-keeper  can- 
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not  hope  to  get  the  prices  that  A.  and 
B.  do  for  their  snowy  honey  in  fault- 
less packages.  Honey  in  poor  shape 
and  condition  is  not  wanted  in  the 
home  market,  and  it  is  certainly  not 
fit  to  ship  elsewhere  ;  it  is  therefore 
forced  off  at  some  price,  and  the  mar- 
ket ruined  for  all.  Now  what  we 
want  is,  to  teach  these  bee-keepers  to 
produce  only  honey  in  the  best  pos- 
sible shape,  and  they  can  then  ask 
and  get  a  fair  price.  My  own  home 
market  was  spoiled  exactly  as  de- 
scribed in  the  editorial  above  referred 
to,  and  I  was  forced  to  find  other 
markets. 

I  notice  thatMr.Thielmann,on  page 
726,  advises  not  to  use  combs  a  second 
vear  without  first  extracting  the 
honey.  To  bring  his  idea  up  to 
modern  times,  he  should  have  added, 
"  After  extracting  cut  out  the  combs, 
melt  them  up,  and  burn  the  old  sec- 
tions." He  is  evidently  on  the  right 
road,  however,  and  will  probably 
catch  up  after  awhile. 

Milan,^  Ills. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 


U.  S.  Honey-Proicers'  Association, 


M.  M.  BALDBIDGE. 


One  of  the  chief  objects  of  this 
article  is  to  stir  up  a  hornets'  nest ! 
The  nest  has  been  in  sight  for  years, 
but  it  has  now  grown  so  big  that  it 
has  become  a  nuisance.  There  must, 
by  this  time,  be  "  lots  "  of  hornets  in 
the  nest,  so  to  begin  the  "fun"  let 
me  throw  a  few  pebbles  at  it  to  see 
how  much  life  there  is  in  it.  Having 
provided  myself  with  an  iron-clad 
armor  of  defense  the  hornets  may 
now  come  if  they  wish  I 

On  page  723  is  one  of  those  brief 
but  pithy  editorials  which  reads  thus : 

"  It  will  pay  producers  to  allow 
local  stores  a  commission  of  20  per 
cent,  on  the  sale  of  comb  honey  if 
they  would  retail  it  at  20  cents  per 
pound.  Better  this  than  to  allow  re- 
tail prices  to  run  down  to  less  than 
the  net  amount  you  would  then  re- 
ceive from  the  stores." 

Now,  there  is  good  sense  in  the 
foregoing  extract  for  honey-producers 
to  analyze  and  heed.  But  will  they 
heed  it  and  put  it  into  practice  V  If 
not,  why  not  ?  Why  continue  to  ship 
your  honey  away  to  some  large  city, 
to  be  sold  on  commission  by  whole- 
sale dealers,  and  neglect  to  supply 
your  home  markets  V  In  any  event, 
why  not  supply  your  home  markets 
first  y  Then,  if  there  be  a  surplus, 
will  it  not  be  time  enough  to  ship  it 
away  beyond  your  reach  and  perhaps 
control  ?  Just  think  of  this  and  then 
act.  But.  says  the  reader,  in  what 
way  should  I  supply  tlie  home  mar- 
kets V  Do  as  the  Editor  indicates, 
to-wit :  By  selling  your  honey  direct 
to  consumers  through  the  retail  deal- 
ers, and  by  them  on  commission  only. 
Not  at  their  price  but  at  ymir  price. 
Pay  retail  agents  a  good  commission;  if 
they  disobey  instructions  take  away 
the  unsold  honey  and  refuse  to  sup- 
ply them  with  any  more  until  they 
comply  with  your   wishes.     This  is 


the  way  the  flour  producers  on  Fox 
river  do,  and  have  done  for  years,  and 
the  plan  works  like  a  charm  ;  and 
this  is  the  right  way  for  honey-pro- 
ducers to  do. 

The  producers  should  know  what  is 
a  fair,  honest  price  for  honey  when 
compared  with  its  cost  and  the  price 
of  other  commodities,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  they  demand  it.  The  power 
to  get  it  lies  within  their  reach  ;  then 
why  not  use  that  power  i*  But,  says 
one,  what  is  a  fair  price  for  honey  i 
That,  of  course,  depends  upon  the 
kind,  its  condition,  and  the  supply. 
It  seems  to  me  that  20  cents  per  pound 
at  retail  is  none  too  much,  at  present, 
for  a  good  article  of  white  honey  in 
small  sections,  and  a  fancy  article 
should  command  22  to  2.5  cents.  And 
15  cents  at  retail,  is  none  too  much 
for  even  good  buckwheat  honey,  in 
small  packages,  while  16  to  18  cents 
per  pound  is  none  too  much  for  inter- 
mediate grades  in  good  condition. 
And,  further,  that  10  per  cent.,  15  per 
cent.,  or  even  20  per  cent,  is  none  too 
much  for  the  retail  agent  to  have  for 
his  trouble  and  assistance.  The  idea 
should  be  "  to  live  and  let  live."  The 
consumer  has  a  right  to  live,  so  has 
the  agent,  and  so  likewise  has  the 
producer.  But,  as  the  matter  now 
stands,  the  producer  has  precious 
little  to  say  about  the  matter,  nor  has 
the  consumer.  The  middleman  seems 
to  be,  in  many  cases,  the  dictator  to 
both  parties. 

Every  important  trade  or  business, 
almost,  has  an  organization  to  control 
it,  to  limit  production,  oxio  fix  prices, 
but  the  honey-producers  have  none  ! 
And  why  not "?  Simply  because  there 
has  been  no  proper  effort  on  their 
part  in  that  direction.  They  can  and 
should  have  such  an  organization  if 
they  will.  But  how  y  Read  the  edi- 
torial on  organization  on  page  723, 
then  think  about  it,  and  then  you  may 
be  ready  to  act  intelligently  and 
speedily.  A  honey-producers'  or- 
ganization of  the  United  States  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction,  and  one 
that  the  writer  has  been  advocating, 
in  a  quiet  way,  for  several  years. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the 
commission  men  and  the  bee-papers  : 
I  claim  that  commission  men  have 
no  right,  legal  or  moral,  to  the  free 
use  of  a  whole  column,  or  even  a  part 
of  a  column  of  our  bee-papers.  Their 
occasional  and  semi-occasional  "  re- 
ports "  of  the  honey  markets  are  a 
curse  to  honey-producers,  and  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  ttian  a  free 
advertisement  for  themselves.  If 
they  wish  to  advertise  their  calling 
and  place  of  business,  let  tliem  pay 
for  the  privilege  as  other  people  do. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  the 
wholesale  commission  dealers  are  a 
curse  to  honey-producers ;  why  they 
should  have  no  right  to  a  free  use  of 
our  bee-papers ;  and,  in  fact,  why 
they  should  all,  without  exception, 
be  rigidly  excluded  from  the  use  of 
even  the  advertising  columns  1  I  will 
not  now  attempt  to  give  all  the  rea- 
sons, but  will  content  myself  at  pres- 
ent by  giving  only  one  or  two. 

They  are  to  a  great  extent  responsi- 
ble for  the  present  low  prices  that 
prevail   everywhere    for   honey.     In 


short,they^  the  price  for  honey,  and 
fix  it  to  suit  themselves.  They  seem 
to  care  but  little  for  the  profits  and 
welfare  of  honey-producers.  Their 
chief  interest  in  the  transaction,  be- 
tween the  honey-producer  and  th& 
retailer,  is  simply  their  commission. 
They  cut  and  make  prices  simply  to 
make  sales  and  to  get  ahead  of  their 
rival  commission  neighbor.  Having 
been  in  the  honey  traffic  more  or  less 
for  the  past  thirty  years— producing, 
buying  and  selling,  but  never  on  com- 
mission—I happen  to  know  that  my 
statements  are  true.  But  the  com- 
mission men  are  not  alone  to  blame. 
The  honey-producers  are  equally  tO' 
blame.  They  have  permitted  the 
wholesale  commission  men  to  fix  the 
prices  on  their  honey  for  them.  But 
for  the  present,  as  in  the  past,  they 
cannot  very  well  help  themselves  in 
case  they  patronize  the  wholesale 
commission  men.  Being  unorganized, 
honey-producers  are  trying  almost 
everywhere  to  undersell  each  other  at 
home,  and  when  they  ship  their  honey 
away  to  the  large  cities,  they  give  the 
wholesale  commission  dealers  the 
same  privilege. 

Now  this  practice  should  be  changed 
to  one  based  on  sound  business  prin- 
ciples. But  I  see  no  way  to  do  thi& 
without  an  organization  of  the  honey- 
producers,  to  be  known  and  desig- 
nated, perhaps,  as  the  "  United  iStatea 
Honey-Producers'  Association,"  or  by 
some  similar  title.  The  times  demand 
such  an  organization.  Then  why  not 
have  it  soon,  and  before  we  produce 
another  crop  of  honey  to  be  demor- 
alized in  prices  like  the  present  one  ? 
I  for  one  am  not  in  favor  of  waiting: 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  North 
American  Bee-Keepers'  Society  be- 
fore we  make  an  effort  to  better  our 
condition  as  honey-producers.  I  there- 
fore move  that  we  have  a  convention 
of  honey-producers  thi  present  winter, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  organizing 
a  honey-producers'  association.  And 
why  not  have  the  meeting  in  Chicago?' 
that  city  being  perhaps  as  central  as 
any.     Who  will  second  the  motion  ? 

St.  Charles,  5  His. 

[For  editorial  remarks  on  the  above,, 
see  page  771.— Ed.] 


For  the  American  Bee  Joamal. 


Tlie  Iota  State  Convention. 


The  Iowa  State  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation met  in  the  association's  tent 
on  the  State  Fair  Grounds  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  on  Sept.  7,  1886,  at  2 
p.m.,  with  O.  O.  Poppleton  in  the 
chair.  Many  questions  of  interest 
were  asked  and  answered,  after  which 
the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  in 
the  evening. 

The  evening  session  was  devoted  to 
a  general  discussion  of  various  im- 
portant questions,  and  was  greatly 
enjoyed  by  all,  and  adjourned  to  meet 
again  at  9  a.m.  on  Sept.  8. 

On  Sept.  8,  at  9:30  a.m.  the  annual 
election  of  officers  took  place,  which 
resulted  in  the  election  of  J.  F. 
Spaulding,  of  Charles  City,  for  Presi- 
dent ;  Dr.  Jesse    Oren,  of  La  Porte 
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City,  Vice-President;  Joseph  Nyse- 
waiider,  of  Des  Moines,  Treasurer; 
and  A.  J.  Norris,  of  Cedar  Falls,  for 
Secretary. 

It  was  voted  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  form  a  new 
constitution  and  by-laws,  and  present 
the  same  at  the  next  meeting  for  ap- 
proval. An  essay  was  then  read  by 
Mr.  Spaulding,  making  clear  several 
subjects  of  much  interest,  and  several 
(juestions  were  asked  and  answered 
in  the  afternoon,  and  a  social  time 
generally  was  enjoyed  by  all. 

Alsike  clover  was  discussed  with 
much  favor.  The  meeting  continued 
for  three  days,  and  all  seemed  to  ex- 
press the  thought  that  it  was  time 
well  spent.  A  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers desired  that  when  a  member  be- 
came delinquent  in  dues,  he  should 
not  be  considered  a  member  until  the 
$1  was  paid.  Twenty-seven  joined 
the  association  and  paid  the  required 
dues. 

The  year's  record  of  bees  and  their 
products  was  gathered  by  a  commit- 
tee, as  follows  :  Number  of  bee-keep- 
ers present,  40;  number  of  colonies, 
fall  of  188o,  2,174,  and  number  taken 
from  winter  quarters  in  the  spring  of 
1886,  1,819;  number  on  June  1,  1,914. 
Pounds  of  comb  honey  taken,  mostly 
in  one-pound  sections,  99 ,.500 ;  pounds 
of  extracted,  83,200;  honey  sold,54,400. 
Average  price  received  for  comb 
honey,  14  cents  per  pound ;  for  ex- 
tracted, 7  cents.  Number  of  colonies 
at  present,  3,187;  and  average  number 
of  pounds  per  colony,  spring  count, 
101%. 

After  a  thorough  discussion  of 
nearly  all  the  leading  questions  in 
bee-keeping,  the  executive  committee 
were  instructed  to  appoint  the  time 
and  place  for  the  next  meeting,  until 
which  time  the  convention  then  ad- 
journed. A.  J.  NoBRis,  Sec. 


For  tbo  American  Beo  Juumal. 

Legislation  for  Bee-Keepers, 


JAMES  HEDDON. 


In  response  to  Dr.  Miller's  candid 
article  on  page  742,  I  believe  I  can 
answer  the  argument  which  he  makes 
against  my  views,  by  stating  a  fact 
which  I  believe  nearly  all  who  read 
this  will  admit,  viz :  that  it  is  not 
always  right,  wise,  nor  feasible  to 
work  for  right  and  justice  through  the 
channel  of  legislation. 

My  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
common  law  is  not  very  extensive, 
but  I  will  venture  the  assertion  that 
if  we  as  bee-keepers  desired  to  bring 
ourselves  into  bad  repute  with  the 
legislators  of  our  Nation,  we  could 
not  do  it  faster  than  by  asking  them 
to  enact  such  laws  as  are  referred  to 
in  the  resolution  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee,  to  which  Dr.  Miller 
refers.  There  are  thousands  of  re- 
forms needed— reforms  that  would 
put  justice  in  the  place  of  injustice, 
that  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  in- 
augurate by  legislation.  I  will  give 
iust  one  example  to  illustrate,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Nervous  dyspepsia  is  a  most  preva- 
lent and  immoral  disease.  It  makes 
bad  fathers,  mothers,  husbands  and 
wives  ;  begets  impatience  and  cruelty 
towards  children,  hard  feelings  be- 
tween neighbors,  and  becomes  a  great 
leader  to  alcoholic  intemperance.  We 
all  know  that  the  great  cause  of  this 
happiness  -  and  -  morality  destroying 
disease,  is  over-eating,  or  indulging 
one  of  the  passions  beyond  the  sanc- 
tion of  reason.  Now,  no  one  would 
be  insane  enough  to  ask  legislators  to 
create  statute  laws  directing  how,  at 
what  time,  and  what  quantity  we 
should  eat.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
many  wrong  conditions  that  it  would 
be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  crime 
to  attempt  to  correct  by  legislation. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  whoever  will 
present  this  proposed  legislation  to 
an  able  lawyer  will  first  receive  a 
smile  in  return.  I  am  as  full  in  the 
faith  to-day  as  at  the  time  I  wrote  my 
article  on  "  Priority  of  Location," 
that  the  position  taken  in  that  article 
is  just,  practical  and  best. 

Perhaps  in  the  above  I  have  not 
made  clear  my  answer  to  all  of  the 
doctor's  questions.  To  have  an  ex- 
clusive right  and  do  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number,  that  right 
should  be  in  possession  of  the  best 
fitted  to  survive  in  our  pursuit,  and 
it  is  in  just  such  hands  that  it  will 
ultimately  fall,  if  it  is  not  tinkered  by 
legislation.  Now,  does  the  Doctor 
get  my  idea  of  the  relation  between  a 
condition  of  bee-keeping  that  will  re- 
sult in  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number,  and  the  question  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  V  "  Priority  of 
location  "  gives  one  a  natural  right 
provided  he  is  fitted  to  hold  that  loca- 
tion, and  I  wrote  that  article  with  the 
endeavor  to  fit  those  who  read  it  to 
hold  their  locations  against  the  "  in- 
terloper." I  pictured  the  natural 
right  of  priority  in  order  to  inspire 
the  reader  to  fit  himself  to  hold  it, 
thus  giving  him  a  right  to  hold  it  in  a 
broad  as  well  as  a  narrow  sense. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  a 
broad  and  narrow  sense  :  A  wealthy 
gentleman  purchases  100  acres  of  land, 
paying  all  cash  and  receiving  a  clear 
title  for  the  same.  He  at  once  erects 
an  impenetrable  fence  around  it  and 
makes  it  a  driving-park  in  which  to 
speed  his  fast  horses  and  entertain  his 
profligate  friends.  The  country  in 
which  this  is  located  is  thickly  popu- 
lated, and  people  are  destitute  of  the 
necessary  products  of  the  soil.  Thou- 
sands are  sitting  outside  this  fence, 
hungry  and  cold,  begging  leave  to  till 
the  soil.  Now  we  all  know  that  in  a 
narrow  sense  the  gentleman  owns  that 
100  acres,  but  there  is  a  grander  and 
broader  sense  in  which  he  has  not  a 
moral  tax-title  to  even  a  bowlful  of 
dirt. 

I  have  two  apiaries  in  different 
locations,  and  to-day  both  of  these 
localities  are  clear  of  other  bees.  I 
have  no  fears  but  that  they  will  re- 
main so,  except  as  now  and  then 
some  person  will  be  unwise  enough 
to  start  up,  and  not  having  astuteness 
enough  to  "  catch  on  "  to  the  weak- 
ness of  such  an  attempt,  will  soon 
learn  it  by  sad  experience, as  have  tliree 
or   four   persons    who    have  already 


tried  it  in  as  many  instances.  I  have 
kept  matters,  in  these  locations,  in 
the  above  healthy  condition  by  prac- 
ticing what  I  preached  in  the  ''  pri- 
ority "  article  referred  to. 

I  hope  I  fully  appreciate  the  spirit 
of  the  Doctor's  arguments,  and  I  trust 
that  he  will  take  my  reply  in  the  same 
spirit,  for  in  such  it  is  surely  meant. 
Yes,  let  us  hear  from  Lawyer  R.  L. 
Taylor. 

Dowagiac,?  Mich. 


For  the  American  Bee  JounzaJ. 


My  ExDPrience  witli  Carniolan  Bees. 


C.    G.   BEITEL. 


I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Carniolans,  a  race  of  bees  which,  I 
think,  is  not  yet  properly  appreciated 
or  understood,  and  in  some  instances 
is,  for  interested  motives,  purposely 
maligned. 

In  the  spring  of  18&5  I  ordered  a 
Carniolan  queen.  In  reply  I  received 
a  postal  stating  that  owing  to  the 
poor  satisfaction  they  had  given  to 
his  customers,  the  dealer  quit  rearing 
them.  This  was,  however,  not  satis- 
factory to  me— I  had  read  too  much 
about  them,  and  I  determined  to  try 
them  myself,  and  consequently  hear- 
ing that  another  bee-keeper  was  sell- 
ing these  queens,  I  ordered  one,  which 
I  received  on  June  15,  1886,  and  at 
once  introduced  her  to  a  3-frame 
nucleus  of  Italians. 

They  bred  very  fast,  so  that  by 
Aug.  i7  they  cast  a  fine  swarm.  Of 
course  this  was  rather  late,  but  I 
blamed  myself  some  for  it ;  report 
had  it  that  the  Carniolans  used  up  all 
their  surplus  in  rearing  young,  and  I 
would  occasionally  feed  them  un- 
finished sections,  which,  no  doubt, 
stimulated  them  to  swarm,  but  I 
hived  tliem  back,  first  removing  all 
queen-cells,  and  giving  more  frames. 
They  at  once  went  to  work  with  re- 
newed vigor,  and  have  been  satis- 
factory ever  since. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
month  (November),  while  overhauling 
my  colonies  preparatory  to  packing 
for  winter,  I  had  opportunity  to  com- 
pare their  conditions,  and  while  I 
have  Italians,  Albinos,  Syrians  and 
blacks  in  all  their  purity,  and  hybrids 
and  crosses  of  every  description,  not 
one  could  show  as  much  honey  as  the 
Carniolans  ;  they  were  strong  in  num- 
ber, and  their  hive  was  solid  with 
honey  from  side  to  side,  in  combs 
nearly  as  white  as  snow  ;  there  was 
no  soiling  of  the  combs  by  the  bees 
running  over  them,  and  I  thought  that 
like  the  cleanly  house-keeper,  they 
wipe  their  shoes  before  they  enter  the 
house.  I  attribute  this  to  the  fact 
that  they  use  little  or  no  propolis. 
They  are  not  as  bright  in  color  as  the 
Italians,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  not 
as  attractive  to  a  casual  observer,  yet 
to  my  eyes  they  are  beauties,  and  an- 
swer ail  the  points  given  by  Mr. Frank 
Benton  and  others ;  aiid  as  for 
docility,  thev  are  superior  even  to  the 
gentlest  Italians. 

Their  frequent  swarming,  so  much 
urged    against  them,  I  think   not  a 
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serious  fault,  for  they  are  more  easily 
manipulated  than  most  others.  I 
would  rather  handle  10  colonies  of 
Carniolans  than  one  of  hybrids. 

It  is  true  that  1  got  them  rather  late, 
and  could  not  test  their  honey-stor- 
ing qualities— for  I  take  all  my  sec- 
tions off  about  the  middle  of  July, 
and  do  not  care  for  fall  honey,  leaving 
that  for  the  bees  to  winter  on  ;  but  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  1  am  sure 
that  owing  to  their  proliticness,  do- 
cility, beauty,  and  white-comb  build- 
ing they  will  play  a  prominent  part  in 
the  future. 

Next  to  Carniolans  I  find  the 
Syrians  the  best  lioney-storers,  but 
they  are  so  nervous— the  least  jar 
will  start  them,  and  often  make  things 
very  unpleasant ;  but  of  all  the  nasty, 
vicious  creatures  under  the  sun,  the 
offspring  of  a  Syrian  queen  mated 
with  a  black  or  hybrid  drone  is  the 
worst. 

Easton,ot  Pa. 


For  the  American  Bee  JournaL 


The  Non-Sf  armini  System, 


VICTOR  W.  CLOUGH. 


It  is  just  as  natural  for  bees  to 
swarm  as  it  is  for  birds  to  build  nests 
and  rear  their  young.  This  is  the 
way  rrovidence  provided  for  bees 
that  they  might  not  become  extinct. 
But  I  know  by  experience  that  bees 
placed  in  a  rightly  constructed  hive, 
with  a  certain  number  of  cubic  inches 
to  fit  its  colony  in  the  brood-chamber, 
and  plenty  of  surplus  room  on  top 
(never  at  the  side),  will  not  swarm. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  cause  of 
swarming  is  mostly  in  the  construc- 
tion of  hives.  Kot  one  in  a  hundred 
are  made  to  produce  the  effect  de- 
sired. Hives  should  be  constructed 
with  two  entrances,  one  for  the  bees 
to  cluster  at  (if  at  any  time  the  colony 
becomes  crowded  from  neglect  to 
place  on  surplus  room),  and  the  other 
for  the  workers  to  pass  in  and  out 
without  having  to  crowd  through  2  or 
3  inches  of  bees.  I  believe  that  the 
brood-chamber  should  never  be  dis- 
turbed after  the  season  for  honey- 
gathering  has  commenced,  if  bees  are 
expected  to  gather  a  large  surplus.  It 
disturbs  and  hinders  the  bees  more 
or  less,  the  same  as  it  would  if  we 
had  our  home  disturbed  by  a  wind- 
storm, consequently  we  would  very 
naturally  stop  our  business  and  "  fix 
up;"  just  so  with  tlie  home  of  the 
bee. 

I  use  a  non-swarming  hive,  and  in 
it  I  start  the  bees  at  work  in  a  case  of 
40  sections.  After  the  bees  have  this 
case  two-thirds  full,  1  raise  it  up  and 
place  under  another  case,  and  when 
two-thirds  full  I  raise  the  two  cases 
and  place  under  another ;  when  this 
case  is  two-thirds  full,  the  top  case 
•will  undoubtedly  be  all  finished,  and 
can  be  taken  off,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  two  remaining  cases  mu.st  be 
raised  and  under  them  placed  another, 
("ontinue  to  do  so  all  through  the  sea- 
son, and  when  tlie season  is  overthere 
will  be  a  harvest  of  from  200  to  300 
poundsof  honey  ,without  any  increase. 

Geneseo,xi  Ills. 


For  tne  American  Bee  Joumau 

Views  ou  LcEislatioii  for  Bee-Keepers, 


DIl.  C.  C.  3IILLER. 


I  send  herewith  a  letter  from  Mr. 
O.  B.  Barrows,of  Marshalltown.  Iowa, 
giving  his  views  on  the  matter  of 
legislation,  for  which  he  has  my 
thanks.  I  hope  we  shall  hear  from 
others,  and  if  they  will  send  direct  to 
the  editors,  the  general  readers  will 
the  sooner  see  their  writings.  The 
following  is  Mr.  B's  letter  to  me  : 

"  I  see  on  page  742  of  the  Bee 
Journal  you  ask  for  bee-keepers' 
views  on  the  subject  of  legislation  to 
create  a  sort  of  pre-emption  to  certain 
territory  for  bee-pasturage.  I  have 
been  keeping  a  few  bees  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  not  having  sense  enough 
to  "increase  my  bees  to  use  all  the 
pasturage,  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton,  stepped  in,  and  being  a  smarter 
man  than  I  am,  has  outstripped  me 
in  the  race,  and  now  has  170  colonies 
of  bees,  which  is  nearly  twice  as 
many  as  I  have,  and  some  otliers  in 
this  town  have  a  few,  and  still  not 
bees  enough  to  gather  all  the  nectar. 

Now  the  question  is,  because  I 
have  been  keeping  bees  longer  than 
my  neighbor,  and  still  have  not 
gumption  enough  to  keep  enough 
bees  to  gather  all  the  honey,  should 
Congess  step  in  and  debar  him  V  or 
should  Congress  say,  '  Let  the  man 
keep  bees  who  can  make  a  success  of 
it?  Let  him  produce  honey  wlio  can 
produce  it  the  cheapest  ?  Let  him 
who  cannot  enter  a  fair  competition 
with  his  neighbor,  retire  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  V 

"  These  are  my  individual  opinions, 
but  I  expect  sooner  or  later  complaint 
will  be  made  against  my  keeping 
them  within  the  corporate  limits,  on 
the  ground  of  their  being  a  nuisance, 
and  while  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
are  a  nuisance,  I  shall  rather  sell  out 
or  move  than  contest  it.  Remember, 
I  only  represent  one. 

"I  notice  that  some  of  the  bee- 
keepers are  complaining  of  others 
putting  the  price  of  honey  down.  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  might  have 
Congress  pass  a  law  similar  to  what 
the  general  court  did  at  an  early  day 
in  Connecticut,  that  persons  living 
within  a  certain  distance  of  Norwich 
should  receive  a  certain  price  for 
their  wheat,  and  the  further  they 
lived  from  that  point  the  greater  the 
price,  so  as  to  compensate  the  remote 
farmers  for  drawing  their  wheat  to 
market. 

"  When  I  learned  that  one  of  our 
grocers  had  bought  1,000  pounds  of 
good  comb  honey,  and  was  retailing 
it  at  10  cents  per  pound,  so  that  a 
man  who  worked  ten  liours  for  .$1.50, 
could  take  home  1.5  pounds  of  it  for 
his  day's  work,  and  say,  '  Wife,  this 
is  not  a  luxury,  but  is  as  cheap  a 
dessert  as  I  can  "buy  ;  let  the  children 
have  all  I  they  want  of  it,'  I  was  re- 
joiced. And  when  two  or  three  tons 
were  rapidly  sold  in  this  town  (not  to 
a  monopolist  to  hold)  to  poor  laboring 
people,  to  eat  on  their  tables,  I  felt 
glad  that  the   bee-business  had  come 


to  that  state  of  perfection  when  this 
could  truly  be  called  a  '  Land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  ;'  and  when  a 
lawyer  asked  me  if  my  honey  would 
keep,  I  was  glad  to  say  '  no,'  they  eat 
it  up  and  come  back  for  more." 
Marengo,  6  Ills. 


For  the  Amerlctm  Bee  JoumaJL. 

How  to  Build  a  Bee-Ca?e, 


.1.   W.  niTTENBENDER. 


Mr.  Gates  said  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Western  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion of  Iowa,  that  it  would  cost  $500 
to  build  a  cellar  to  properly  winter 
200  colonies  of  bees.  As  a  cave  is 
much  preferable  to  a  cellar,  and  the 
cost  of  it  would  be  within  the  reach 
of  a  great  many  bee-keepers,  I  will 
give  the  way  my  cave  is  built,  and 
the  cost  of  all  the  material  in  it.  This 
cave  is  made  the  same  as  Mr.  B.  F. 
Woodcock's,  who  has  wintered  bees 
very  successfully,  not  losing  a  single 
colony  out  of  70. 

My  cave  is  8x20  feet  in  the  clear, 
and  was  made  by  first  excavating  a 
hole  in  the  ground  10  feet  wide,  22 
feet  long,  and  3J^  feet  deep,  and  an 
entrance  way  4  feet  and  10  inches 
wide,  by  0  feet  long,  and  3J^  feet  deep. 
The  drain  of  not  less  than  3-inch  tile 
was  then  put  in,  and  also  a  sub-earth 
ventilator  of  not  less  than  a  4-inch 
tube  or  tile,  and  which  is  60  feet  long, 
and  S14  to  4  feet  deep  under  ground, 
coming  up  out  of  the  ground  at  60 
feet.  A  stone  wall  a  foot  thick  is 
placed  all  around  the  cave,  and  a  10- 
inch  wall  in  the  entrance  way  ;  this 
gives  a  3-foot  stairway. 

The  side  wall  is  .5  feet  high,  and  on 
a  sill  0x8  inches  square  and  22  feet 
long  is  the  door-frame,  made  of  2x10 
inch  plank,  with  a  top  bearing  6x12. 
The  door-frame  is  to  be  2  feet  and  10 
inches  wide  and  G  feet  long  in  the 
clear,  and  the  door-cap  to  project  (> 
inches  on  each  side.  The  gable  ends 
are  built  3  feet  higher  than  the  top  of 
the  sills;  the  side  sills  are  to  lay  on 
the  side  wall  even  with  the  outside 
of  the  wall.  The  entrance  front  is  to 
be  4  feet  high  at  the  front,  tapering 
up  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  door-cap. 
A  piece  2x10  inches  and  4  feet  long  is 
then  laid  on  the  front  entrance  wall, 
and  then  pieces  4x8  from  this  piece  to 
the  top  door-cap,  nailing  and  spiking 
it  well. 

Cut  the  rafters  to  fit  on  the  inside 
of  the  gable  ends,  and  have  the  same 
pitch  as  the  wall,  so  the  sheeting 
reaches  or  lays  on  the  wall.  Cut  the 
end  of  the  rafter  to  a  point  to  rest  on 
the  sill  without  a  shoulder;  set  the 
point  of  the  rafter  to  the  outside  edge 
of  the  sill,  the  rafters  to  be  made  of 
12x6  inch  lumber.  If  the  rafters  are 
cut  right  the  inside  edge  will  project 
inside  4  inches,  even  with  the  wall. 
The  wall  will  be  4  inches  wider  than 
the  sill,  if  the  sill  is  placed  as  I  have 
directed.  Brick  is  walled  in  this 
space,  set  on  the  edge,  which  will 
make  a  dead-air  space  of  2  inches  to 
prevent  frost. 

Suppose  the  rafters  to  be  placed  3 
feet  apart ;   then  nail  collar  pieces  on 
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them  IS  inches  above  the  sill  {fencing 
will  do  for  this)-,  but  be  sure  to  have 
them  true  or  in  line,  as  the  ceiling  is 
to  be  put  on  this.  Xow,  do  not  put 
on  the  roof  yet,  for  you  are  to  work 
from  the  inside  to  the  outside.  Ceil 
this  in  the  inside  with  shiplap  (as  I 
prefer  this  to  plastering),  and  when 
the  ceiling  is  on,  to  get  an  inch  air 
space,  nail  inch  strips  to  the  edge  of 
the  rafters,  and  cut  inch-boards  just  so 
they  will  go  in  between  the  rafters 
ami  rest  on  this  inch  strip,  which  will 
make  an  inch  of  dead  air  space.  Put 
heavy  paper  on  this.  Procure  saw- 
dust and  lime  and  make  a  mortar; 
this  lime  will  preserve  the  sawdust. 
Take  3  parts  of  sawdust  to  one  part 
of  lime,  slake  the  lime,  put  in  4 
buckets  of  water  to  one  of  lime,  mix 
the  sawdust  in  and  get  it  as  stiff  as 
you  can  ;  raise  the  mortar- box  higher 
at  one  end,  scrape  the  mortar  to  the 
higher  end,  and  let  the  water  drain 
oft'.  Make  a  stamper  and  spread  the 
mortar  on  between  the  rafters  3 
inches  thick;  when  stamped  down 
well,  here  you  get  another  dead-air 
space  of  an  inch. 

Xow  put  the  sheeting  on  like  a 
floor,  and  heavy  roofing  paper  over 
the  sheeting.  It  is  then  ready  for  the 
shingles,  every  layer  of  which  is  to 
be  painted,  and  on  the  roof  two  coats 
of  paint  after  shingling. 

I  omitted  telling  about  the  ventila- 
tion. Put  a  ventilator  5x6  inches  in 
size  in  the  inside,  made  of  boards. 
Nail  it  to  the  rafters  before  you  put  on 
the  ceiling,  letting  it  project  6  inches 
in  the  inside,  and  let  it  stick  out 
above  the  roof  18  inches.  To  anchor 
the  sills  to  keep  them  from  spreading, 
put  a  %-inch  iron  rod  in  the  wall 
at  each  end.  If  you  have  brick  walled 
in  around  the  sills  it  is  ready  for  flag- 
ging-stone and  cement.  Cement  the 
sides  first,  and  then  the  floor  and  en- 
trance-way. Put  on  the  inside  door 
and  double  outside  door.  Paint  the 
ceiling,  doors  and  all  the  wood-work 
with  two  coats  of  paint.  Put  in  the 
stairway,  bank  the  ground  up  to  the 
top  sills,  paint  them  well,  put  conduc- 
tors on  the  roof,  lay  brick  around  the 
door-frame  to  keep  the  ground  away, 
and  you  will  have  a  cave  that  you  can 
control  the  temperature  in,  and  one 
that  will  last  a  lifetime. 

The  cost  of  the  stone-work  and 
cementing  was  $70 ;  roof,  shingles, 
sawdust,  ceiling,  nails  and  paint, 
$30  30 ;  for  excavating,  ventilator, 
tiling  and  tile,  S7.90 ;  and  doors, 
hinges  and  paint,  $4,6.5,  making  a 
total  cost  of  $112.85, 

When  the  cave  is  completed  it  will 
be  8x20  feet  in  the  clear,  and  7  feet 
high  in  the  inside,  with  an  entrance- 
way  3x6  feet.  Use  for  all  the  best 
material.  Perhaps  others  can  get 
material  cheaper  than  I  did,  as  all  my 
material  was  imported  and  bought  of 
retailers.  1  have  done  all  the  carpen- 
ter work,  and  did  not  count  anything 
for  my  labor— it  was  worth  about  $10. 
My  friend's  cave  was  not  affected 
when  the  temperature  was  26<^  below 
zero.  The  temperature  in  my  cave 
now  is  450,  with  the  outside  door 
open,  all  the  ventilators  open,  and 
with  115  colonies  of  bees  in  it. 

Knoxville,?  Iowa. 


Uural  New  Yorker. 


Invertim  tlie  Brood-Nest 


PROF.   A.  J.  COOK. 


One  of  the  late  innovations  in  bee- 
keeping which  has  gained  favor  so 
rapidly  that  we  must  think  it  has  come 
to  stay,  is  that  of  inverting  tlie  frames 
or  hives.  In  either  case  the  brood- 
nest  is  turned  upside  down.  This  was 
first  accomplished  by  so  arranging  the 
frames  that  they  could  be  readily  in- 
verted. Instead  of  the  old  Lang- 
stroth  frame  with  its  single  top-bar, 
which  had  projecting  ends,  a  perfect 
rectangular  frame,  with  no  projecting 
bars,  was  made  to  swing  in  a  larger 
frame  with  projecting  top-bar  and 
end-bars  which  reached  a  little  below 
the  middle  point  of  the  end-bars  of 
the  inner  rectangular  frame.  By  use 
of  wire  nails  the  inner  frame  is  piv- 
oted to  the  outer  half-frame,  so  it  can 
swing  in  and  be  inverted  in  a  moment 
at  any  time.  I  have  used  these  frames 
now  for  two  years,  and  like  them  so 
well  that  I  am  changing  all  my  combs 
into  these  reversible  frames. 

Within  the  last  two  years  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  improve 
upon  this  plan  by  inverting  the  entire 
hive,  which  is  about  the  size  of  the 
common  Langstroth  hive,  and  con- 
sists of  two  horizontal  sections,  which 
can  be  used  either  independently  or 
together.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  frames  in  this  hive  are  only  about 
half  as  deep  as  those  of  the  usual 
Langstroth.  These  frames  have  close- 
fitting  end-bars,  and  when  put  into 
the  hives,  rest  on  tin  projections, 
which  are  tacked  to  the  bottom  of 
the  end-boards  of  the  hive.  When 
all  the  frames  are  put  into  the  hives, 
a  wooden  thumb-screw  which  is  set 
in  the  side-board  of  the  hive  opposite 
the  end-bars  of  the  frames,  is  screwed 
up.  This  holds  all  the  frames  firmly, 
and  so  when  these  screws  are  thus 
turned  the  frames  are  all  held  securely, 
and  the  entire  hive  can  be  turned 
bottom  up  in  a  moment. 

The  advantages  of  inverting  are  : 
1.  Combs  are  built  and  fastened  to 
the  frames  on  all  sides.  Every  bee- 
keeper knows  that  bees  always  fasten 
combs  firmly  at  the  top  and  along  the 
upper  half  of  the  edges.  When  this 
is  once  done  we  have  only  to  remove 
the  frames,  when  the  union  is  made 
complete  about  the  whole  margin  of 
the  comb.  The  advantages  of  such 
entire  union  are,  that  the  combs  are 
held  securely,  and  are  in  no  danger  of 
falling  out  when  extracting  or  ship- 
ping bees. 

2.  The  spaces  between  comb  and 
frame  which  serve  as  hiding-places 
for  queens  are  removed.  This  last  is 
a  great  gain,  as  any  one  who  has 
sought  for  queens  is  aware. 

3.  Reversing  frames  places  the 
honey  below  the  brood,  which  is  un- 
natural. Hence,  it  just  as  the  season 
opens,  when  we  place  the  sections  on 
the  hive,  we  reverse  the  frames,  the 
bees  at  once  carry  the  honey  above 
the  brood,  or  into  the  sections  where 
we  wish  it,  and  once  employed  in  fill- 
ing the  sections  they  make  no  halt  till 
the  season  closes.     If,  when  we  re- 


verse we  uncap  some  of  the  honey, 
we  will  hasten  this  rush  to  the  sec- 
tions. Many  who  have  been  annoyed 
at  the  persistent  refusal  of  their  bees 
to  work  in  sections,  will  appreciate 
this  argument  in  favor  of  reversible 
frames,  though  to  the  expert  apiarist 
this  is  the  weakest  argument. 

4,  When  a  bee-keeper  has  all  the 
bees  he  wishes  he  can  preclude  swarm- 
ing by  this  simple  work  of  inversion, 
which,  incase  the  hive  is  reversible, 
is  but  the  work  of  a  moment.  Curious 
as  it  may  seem,  the  bees  at  once  cut 
away  or  remove  all  queen-cells  as  soon 
as  the  combs  are  turned  upside  down. 
Thus  by  inverting  the  hives  each 
week  swarming  is  prevented,  and  all 
but  the  work  of  a  moment. 

Of  course  this  last,  and  indeed  all 
the  points,  argue  loudly  in  favor  of 
the  reversible  hive.  To  invert  a  hive 
takes  a  moment ;  to  reverse  all  the 
frames  is  the  work  of  several  minutes. 

Agricultural  College,?  Mich. 


Fi)r  tn©  American  Bee  JoumaU 


Selling  Honey  in  Home  Marl^ets. 


CHAS.  WALIvER. 


On  March  20  I  took  48  strong  colo- 
nies from  their  winter  repository, 
leaving  the  packing  on  them  until 
about  May  8,  when  I  cleaned  out  all 
the  chaff.  I  then  examined  them  and 
found  all  in  the  finest  condition  pos- 
sible, not  even  losing  one  queen.  On 
May  18  I  was  surprised  at  seeing  the 
first  swarm  issue,  as  it  was  about  3 
weeks  earlier  than  usual.  I  increased 
the  48  colonies  to  only  75,  as  their 
whole  aim  seemed  to  be  the  storing 
of  honey.  I  have  secured  4,080  pounds 
of  comb  honey,  and  500  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted. No  account  was  kept  of  the 
amount  sold  at  the  honey  house,  so 
my  total  crop  must  have  been  some 
over  5,000  pounds.  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  season 's  work,  even  if  the 
prices  obtained  for  honey  are  very  low. 

Our  markets  are  mainly  governed 
by  supply  and  demand,  but  our  home 
markets  are  chiefly  influenced  by  our- 
selves, and  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are 
indeed  poorly  controlled.  For  in- 
stance :  I  procured  a  honey-extrac- 
tor, intending  to  produce  and  sell  ex- 
tracted honey  at  8  cents  per  pound  ; 
but  I  found  to  ray  surprise  that  one 
of  my  neighbors  was  selling  the  same 
kind  of  honey  at  4  cents  per  pound. 
I  sold  a  little  for  5  cents  per  pound, 
and  then  raised  the  price  to  8  cents, 
and  I  am  now  selling  as  much  for  that 
price  as  I  did  for  5  cents.  It  was  an 
imposition  on  our  grocers,  for  they 
cannot  sell  a  gallon  of  syrup  when 
honey  sells  so  cheap.  Honey  cannot 
be  produced  in  this  State  for  4  cents 
per  pound.  I  can  retail  all  I  have  at 
8  cents  before  next  spring. 

My  bees  are  in  the  cellar,  with  a 
good  fire  over  them,  and  they  are 
perfectly  quiet.  The  cellar  has  two 
ventilators,  so  at  any  time  a  current 
of  fresh  air  can  circulate  through  it, 
being  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  gov- 
erned by  a  slide  from  the  inside  of  the 

Bravo,  ?  Mich.,  Xov.  29, 1886. 
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Local  Convention  Directory. 


1886.  Time  and  place  of  Meeti/no. 

Jan.  ll-13.-N.Y.State,E.N.Y..&c..  at  Albany,N.Y. 
Jno.  Aspiuwttll.  Sec,  Barrytown.  N.  Y. 

Dec.  14.— Keyetone,  at  Scranton,  Pa. 

Arthur  A.  Davis,  Sec,  Clark's  Green,  Pa. 
1887. 
Jan.  12.— Nebraska  State,  at  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

H.  N.  Patterson.  Sec,  Huinbuldt.  Nebr. 

Jan.  13.— Vermont,  at  Burlington,  Vt. 

R.  H.  Uolmes,  Sec,,  Shoreham,  Vt. 

Jan.  18.— N.  W,  Ills.  &  8.  W.  Wis.,  at  Rockford,  Ills. 
J.  Stewart,  Sec,  Hock  City,  Ills. 

MW  In  order  to  have  thts  table  complete,  Secre- 
t&rles  are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetintrs.— Ed. 


Keeping  Bees  in  a  Warm  Room.— 

A.  T.  Aldrich,  Wilcox,  5  Pa.,  on  Nov. 
26, 1886,  writes  : 

Last  year  I  gave  an  account  of  my 
experience  in  keeping  bees  in  a  warm 
room.  Another  year  has  passed  and 
the  same  colony  stands  at  my  desk 
within  2  feet  of  my  elbow,  where  it 
has  stood  for  three  years  and  a  half, 
the  brighest  and  best  of  all  my  colo- 
nies. I  have  had  no  carrying  into  the 
cellar,  no  packing,  no  feeding,  no  any- 
thing— I  simply  let  them  alone  except 
to  put  on  and  take  off  sections.  The 
temperature  ranges,  during  winter, 
from  30°  to  70"  above  zero,  and  the 
bees  are  always  quiet  and  consume 
but  little  honey  ;  they  are  strong  in 
the  spring,  and  the  flrst  to  cast  a 
swarm.  This  colony  gave  me,  the 
past  season,  114  pounds  of  comb 
honey  in  sections ;  also  an  early 
swarm  which  gave  me  67  pounds, 
making  181  pounds,  spring  count.  I 
am  aware  that  old  bee-men  who  live 
in  more  favored  localities  will  laugh 
at  this,  but  when  we  consider  that  no 
other  of  my  25  colonies  gave  me  one- 
half  that  amount,  the  showing  is  not 
so  bad.  As  a  further  test  I  have 
placed  two  weak  and  two  medium 
colonies  in  my  kitchen  chamber, 
where  it  is  always  warm,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  give  a  good  account  of  them 
next  year. 

Bees  did  Well.— David  Watterson, 
Bristow,5  Iowa,  on  Oct.  31, 1886,  says: 

My  bees  did  very  well  the  past  sea- 
son. I  had  12  colonies  to  begin  with, 
and  increased  them  to  28  by  natural 
swarming,  besides  taking  800  pounds 
of  honey.  I  had  one  colony  that 
swarmed  four  times,  and  got  110 
pounds  of  honey,  besides  having 
plenty  to  winter  on. 


spring  count.  Ventilation,  shade  and 
tiering-up  keeps  back  swarming. 
One-third  of  my  colonies  did  not 
swarm,  and  26  others  that  I  took  care 
of  increased  to  70,  and  I  took  from 
them  nearly  1J4  tons  of  honey.  For 
the  winter  I  have  packed  40  in  the 
sawdust  and  clover  chaff  all  around, 
and  a  little  board  with  a  cleat  under 
each  end  to  keep  the  entrance  open. 
I  have  16  on  the  ground  without  bot- 
tom-boards, packed  in  sawdust,  en- 
trances open;  and  16  with  wind- 
breaks, and  the  caps  full  of  oat-straw, 
and  the  rest  in  a  bee-house  which  has 
double  doors,  double  windows,  and  is 
covered  so  as  to  make  it  dark  ;  it  is 
double-walled  with  10  inches  of  saw- 
dust between, battened  on  the  outside, 
and  on  the  inside  covered  wilh  oiled 
paper,  and  lined  with  shiplap  lumber 
on  the  paper  ;  on  the  north  and  west 
sides  is  a  one-inch  air-space.  Yester- 
day the  temperature  was  60°  outside, 
and  47^  inside ;  this  morning,  34° 
outside  and  46°  inside.  I  owe  my 
success  in  bee-keeping  to  reading  bee- 
papers,  and  making  good  use  of  the 
same.  I  think  the  last  sentence  of 
Dr.  Mason's  article,  on  page  682,  is 
right  to  the  point — much  in  a  "  nut- 
shell." 


Preparing  Bees  for  Winter,  etc.— 

E.  Pickup,  Limerick, 5  Ills.,  writes: 

After  "  endowing  "  La  Ilarpe  Col- 
lege with  2.5  colonies  of  bees,  I  had  16 
colonies  left  in  the  spring  to  begin 
this  season  with.  I  increased  them 
to  40,  and  had  one  ton  of  honey.  The 
colony  that  did  the  best  cast  2  swarms, 
and  produced   300  pounds  of  honey. 


Honey-Plants   from    Florida— A. 

A.Dodge,  Palmetto,?  Fla.,  on  Nov. 
2, 1886,  writes : 

I  send  you  six  different  honey- 
plants,  from  which  I  tind  the  bees 
were  gathering  honey  to-day.  We 
are  having  fine,  sunny  days.  The 
thermometer  shows  50°  lowest,  80° 
highest.  Bees  are  at  work  as  they 
would  be  at  the  North  in  the  month 
of  July  ;  and  appear  in  the  same  con- 
dition "in  regard  to  brood,  drones,  etc. 

[The  plants  sent  are  three  golden- 
rods,  two  asters,  and  one  thorough- 
wort.  It  needs  not  to  be  said  that  all 
are  excellent  honey-plants.  —  A.  J. 
Cook.] 


has  is  from  the  wax  or  comb,  and  not 
put  in  by  the  bees'  sting.  If  you  take 
a  section  that  is  full  of  honey,  and 
not  capped,  and  put  it  in  a  warm  room 
for  two  weeks,  it  will  have  the  same 
fliivor  that  sealed  honey  has ;  extract 
the  sections  before  it  "is  ripe,  or  the 
water  out  of  it,  and  put  it  in  a  jar. 
and  you  will  see  by  letting  it  stand  in 
a  warm  place  three  weeks,  that  it  has 
a  flat  taste.  One  of  my  neighbors 
put  24  colonies  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
straw-stack,  and  they  were  all  dead 
before  March  1.  They  froze  solid, 
with  honey  within  2  inches  of  the 
cluster.  They  would  be  better  off  in 
a  half-inch  nail  keg  on  the  bench,  for 
there  would  be  some  change  in  the 
weather.  The  black  bees  are  ahead 
of  anything  for  white  comb  honey. 


The  Season  of  1886.— J.  W.  Bu- 
chanan   &   Bro.,    Eldora,©  Iowa,  on 

Nov.  29, 1886,  write  : 

We  began  the  season  with  16  colo- 
nies, bought  3  more,  making  19  in  all, 
which  we  increased  to  33  colonies, 
and  took  820  pounds  of  comb  honey 
in  one  and  two  pound  sections.  We 
took  14  colonies  on  shares,  10  of  them 
being  old  colonies,  and  4  new  ones. 
As  it  was  late  in  June  when  we  got 
them,  and  no  sections  on,  they  did 
scarcely  anything.  We  placed  sec- 
tions upon  their  hives  immediately 
after  getting  them  home,  and  got  200 
pounds  of  comb  honey,  and  7  swarms 
from  them.  The  drouth  spoiled  the 
honey  crop  in  our  locality,  almost  all 
of  our  surplus  being  from  white  clover 
in  June  and  the  latter  part  of  May. 
We  have  25  colonies  in  the  cellar,  and 
28  in  a  cave  built  purposely  for  them. 
We  have  sold  a  part  of  our  honey 
(some  at  12}^  cents,  and  some  at  15 
cents  per  pound)  in  our  hom.e  market, 
and  have  500  or  600  pounds  still  on 
hand.  We  use  the  "  Ileddon-Lang- 
stroth  hive,"  both  8  and  10  frames. 
We  have  our  bees  all  housed  for 
winter. 


Wintering  Bees  in  a  Straw-Stack, 
etc.— Fayette  Lee,  (126),  Cokato.Q 
Minn.,  on  Nov.  21,  1886,  writes  the 
following  items : 

I  have  taken  2,000  pounds  of  comb 
and  3,000  pounds  of  extracted  honey 
this  year,  mostly  linden  honey.  I  in- 
creased my  apiary  from  95  to  144  colo- 
nies. I  have  sold  some,  so  I  now 
have  126  colonies  in  the  cellar.  My 
honey  is  nearly  all  sold  at  home  at  15 
cents  per  pound  for  comb  honey,  and 
9  cents  per  pound  for  extracted. 
When  I  say  at  home  I  mean  that  I 
have  not  gone  7  miles  away  from  my 
apiary.  I  would  say,  let  the  Bee- 
Keepers'  Union  set  the  price  on 
honey,  and  all  sell  at  that  price,  then 
all  will  know  what  the  price  of  honey 
is.  When  the  Union  takes  this  step, 
then  it  can  have  my  $1.25  and  my 
help.  I  find  in  some  of  my  colonies 
brood  in  all  stages  in  from  1  to  3 
combs.  Does  the  queen  lay  every 
month  in  the  year  ?  It  looks  as  if 
she  does.  They  are  Syrian  bees. 
That  good  flavor  which  comb  honey 


Managing  Robber  Bees.— Charles 
Mitchell,  Molesworth,  Ont.,  writes  : 

I  have  been  watching  the  bee- 
papers  long  and  closely  for  something 
equal  to  their  depredations,  and  I 
have  failed ;  so  have  all  the  remedies 
thus  far  offered.  In  consequence  of 
this  I  will  give  something  which  will 
not  fail— at  least  it  has  not  with  me 
in  two  years.  To  distinguish  between 
robbing,  and  colonies  taking  a  general 
flight,  has  cost  me  more  study  than 
any  one  thing  in  connection  with 
bees ;  and  unless  the  reader  knows 
his  business,  never  treat  bees  for  rob- 
bing until  10  or  20  minutes  after 
heavy  flying,  when  they  will  return, 
light  on  the  hive,  and  many  will  fan 
their  wings  while  traveling  in,  when 
all  will  be  over.  But  robber  bees 
will  hover  about  the  entrance  on 
wing  with  their  legs  straight  out  be- 
hind, like  a  crane,  lest  they  get  caught 
by  the  feet.  (This  is  before  they  are 
overpowered.)  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  many  of  those  old,  shiny  bees 
become ''professors,"  and  end  their 
days  robbing,  even  on  into  a  good  flow 
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of  clover  honey.  If  contracting  the 
entrance  in  time  will  not  prevent 
robbing,  I  let  them  get  in  full  blast 
so  as  to  get  all  those  "professors." 
Have  a  tent  and  smoker  ready,  get 
the  tent  over  the  hive,  leave  it  a  few 
minutes  until  you  get  all  the  bees 
which  are  in  loading  up.  Now  lift 
off  the  tent,  having  closed  the  en- 
trance first.  By  this  time  all  the  bees 
will  be  back,  which  were  away  un- 
loading. Now  while  they  are  trying 
to  crowd  into  the  closed  eutrance,  put 
the  tent  over  them,  go  inside  and 
raise  them  with  the  smoker,  and  you 
have  nearly  all  those  "professors" 
and  "  students."  Leave  them  in  the 
tent,  according  to  the  weather,  until 
they  are  barely  able  to  go  home.  If 
they  try  it  the  next  day  treat  them  in 
the  same  manner.  Two  applications 
have  always  disgusted  my  bees  with 
the  whole  business.  Of  course  there 
is  generally  something  wrong— too 
many  combs,  too  few  bees,  too  black, 
or  being  called  from  home. 


Feeding  Bees  Now  for  Winter.— 

Mary    E.    Hovey,    Yorkville,5  Ills., 
asks  the  following  ; 

I  have  2.5  colonies  of  bees,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  are  short  of  winter 
rations.  1  shall  have  to  supply  about 
200  pounds  of  honey.  What  is  the 
quickest  and  best  way  of  putting  it 
into  the  hives  V 

[Get  it  in  the  comb,  either  in  sec- 
tions or  frames,  or  pieces,  and  lay  it 
on  sticks  on  top  of  the  frames  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  bees  can  get  at  all 
sides  of  the  combs.  Cover  all  with 
something  to  retain  the  heat,  and 
winter  the  bees  in  a  repository.— 
James  Heddon.] 


Taste  and  Odor  of  Honey.— Elias 
Fox,  Hillsborough, to  Wis.,  on  Nov. 
28, 1886,  writes : 

I  wish  to  corroborate  Dr.  J.  P.  H. 
Brown's  statement  on  page  745. 
Neither  is  this  taste  and  odor  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  stronger  flavored 
plants  and  trees.  In  this  locality  the 
honey  from  the  white  clover  is  readily 
detected  by  the  flavor  of  the  plant,  as 
is  also  basswood  honey.  According 
to  my  judgment,  the  mildest  flavored 
honey  produced  in  this  locality,  is 
detected  in  the  same  manner,  but  of 
course  in  a  mild  form  ;  and  when  we 
come  to  motherwort  and  catnip 
honey  the  flavor  and  odor  both  are 
very  prominent,  especially  the  latter; 
and  no  carelessness  with  the  essence 
bottle,  either. 


Reversing    Sections,    etc.— Henry 

Willson,  Clinton,©  Ills.,  writes  : 

I  tried  reversing  sections  the  past 
season,  but  I  do  not  like  it.  They 
weigh  some  heavier,  but  if  they  are 
reversed  after  the  top  part  is  com- 
menced to  be  capped,  the  bees  must 
travel  over  it  to  finish  the  other  part, 
and  they  soil  it,  making  it  several 
shades  darker  than  the  last  finished. 


Also,  there  is  often  a  seam  on  the  line 
between  the  capped  and  uncapped 
when  removed.  My  experience  with 
bees  is  contrary  to  Mr:  G.  W.  I)em- 
aree's.  I  have  often  noticed  that  they 
make  more  noise  during  zero  weather 
than  in  moderate  weather,  but 
whether  they  are  exercising  to  keep 
warm,  or  are  simply  uneasy,  I  do  not 
know,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  the  latter. 


Learning  to  Keep  Bees,  etc.— Thos. 
Gavin,  of  Worburtoii,  Ont.,  writes  : 

I  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1886 
with  2  colonies  of  bees,  increased 
them  to  7  by  natural  swarming,  and 
obtained  only  about  20  pounds  of 
comb  honey  from  a  first  swarm.  Can 
one  who  never  saw  bee-keeping  car- 
ried on,  and  obtained  all  his  informa- 
tion through  bee-papers  and  bee- 
books,  keep  bees  as  successfully  as 
one  that  has  served  an  apprentice- 
ship with  a  successful  apiarist  ? 

[It  can  be  done,  but  good,  practical 
lessons  would  be  invaluable  to  such  a 
beginner. — Ed.] 

Convention  Uotices. 


UT"  Tbe  Keystone  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  Court  House  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  on 
Tuesday,  Dec.  14, 1886,  at  ma.m. 

Arthur  a.  Datis,  Sec. 


fW~  The  eleventh  annual  meetint;  of  the  N.  W. 
nis.  &  S.  W.  Wis.  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be 
held  in  the  Grand  Army  Halt  in  Itocitford.  Ills., 
on  the  third  Tuesday  in  January.  1887.  There 
will  be  a  two  days'  session.        J.  Stewart,  Sec. 


ISr  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in 
Lincoln.  Nebrask.^.  on  Wednesday,  .Ian.  12.  1887. 
Location  ot  Hall  to  be  used  and  liotel  accommo- 
dations will  be  given  after  further  arrangements 
have  been  made.  H.  N.  Patterson,  Sec. 


t*"  The  New  York  State,  the  Eastern  New  York 
and  the  New  Jersey  &  Eastern  Bee-Keepers' As- 
sociations will  hold  their  great  united  convention 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  11,  12  and  13,  18Kfi.  This 
convention  will  be  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  ever  held  anywhere  in  this  country,  and  it 
behooves  every  bee-keeper  to  attend.  A  grand 
exhibit  of  apiarian  fl.Ytures  is  promised.  An  un- 
usually brilliant  programme  wilt  be  prepared  and 
announced  later.  JNO.  ASPinwali.. 


System  and  Success. 

tSP'  All  who  intend  to  be  ByBtematlc  Id 
their  work  in  the  apiarj',  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
the  prices  are  reduced,  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages)  $]  00 

"     100  colonies  (2'30  pages)  1  23 

"     200  colonies  (420  pages)  1  50 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers, 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 


Reader,  do  you  not  just  now  think  of 
one  bee-keeper  who  does  not  take  the 
Weekly  Bee  ;Journal,  and  who  should  do 
so  ?  Perhaps  a  word  or  two  from  you  will 
Induce  him  to  do  so.  Will  j'ou  not  kindly 
oblige  us  by  getting  his  subscription  to  send 
on  with  your  own  renewal  for  next  year  ? 
When  you  do  so,  please  select  an.v  25  cent 
book  in  onr  list,  and  we  will  send  it  to  you 
post-paid,  to  pay  for  your  trouble.  We  are 
aiming  to  get  5,000  jiew  subscribers  for  1887, 
— will  you  not  assist  us  to  obtain  them  ? 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 

The  following  are   our  very  latest 
quotations  for  honey  and  beeswax  : 

CHICAGO. 
nONBi'.— It  has  sold  better  during  this  month 
than  at  any  time  since  the  new  crop  came  on  the 
market.   Vet  prices  are  not  any  hiuber,  sales  beinfr 
made  at  1  Kaljc.  for  white  honey  in  l-lb.  sectlona. 
Fancy  sections  of  less  than  1  lb.  in  weight,  at   I3c. 
Extracted  la  unchanged  in  tone  or  values,  beinir 
5tj»7  cents  per  lb. 
BBBSWAX,-23(825c.         K.  A.  BURNETT, 
Nov.  a.  161  South  Water  81. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— Sales  for  comb  honey  the  past  month 
have  been  good,  and  prices  fair.  Jjarge  shtpmentff 
from  the  West  are  coming  in  more  freely  than  we 
anticipated.  Present  quotations  are  as  follows: 
Fancy  white  in  l-lb.  sections,  clean  and  neat 
packages.  13ai4c.:  2-lb8.,  ll@12c.;  fair  to  good 
l-lbs.,  ll@l,3c. :  2-lbs,.  9(fl)loc.;  fancy  buckwheat 
1-lbs.,  asiioc;  2-lbB.,  7«hxc.  White  clover  ex- 
tracted in  kegs  and  small  barrels,  6Hf^7c.:  Calif- 
ornia extracted  in  60-ib,  cans,  .'iOects.;  Califor- 
nia comb  honey  in  wi-lb.  cases,  in@i4c. 

BEESWAX.— Prime  »ellow.  22ia24c. 

MCCAUL  &  HILDRBTH   BROS., 

Nov.  13.  34  Hudson  8u 


HONEY.— The  demand  has  improved.  We  are* 
selling  one- pound  packages  of  white  clover  honey 
at  H@1.^)C.;  2-pound8  at  13®14o. 

BBK8WAX,-25  cts.  per  lb. 

Blake  &  Hiplet.  ^7  Chatham  Street. 

DETROIT. 

HONE  Y.— All  kinds  of  honey  are  dull  and  lower. 
Best  white  comb  honey  in  l-lb,  sections,  ll@12Hc. 
Extracted,  7@yc. 

BEESWAX.- 23c. 

Nov.  23.  M.  H.  Hunt..  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

CINCINNATI 

HONEY. -There  is  a  lively  demand  for  table 
honey  in  square  glass  jars,  and  the  demand  for 
nice  comb  honey  Is  very  good.  Demand  from 
manufacturers  is  slow  for  dark  grades  of  ex- 
tracted honey.  The  ranging  prices  for  extracte(^ 
is  3fei7c.  a  lb.  Nice  comb  brings  12@15c.  per  lb.  in 
a  Jobbing  way. 

BEESWAX.- Homedemand  is  good.  We  pay 
20S.23C.  per  lb. 

Nov.io.  C.  P.  MUTH  &  SON.Freeman  i,  Central  Av. 

CLBVBLAND. 

HONEY.- The  market  is  not  very  active  and  pri- 
ces a  little  lower.  Choice  l-lb.  sections  of  best. 
white  sell  at  13&I4C.;  second  grade  1-lbs..  l(K§)I2c.; 
choice  white  2-lb8..  Il@l2c.    Extracted, slow  at  60.^ 

BEBSWAX.-Scarce  at  25c. 

Nov.  17.         A.  c.  Kendkl.  115  Ontario  Street, 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.— Tne  market  for  honey  of  choice  qual- 
ity is  firmer  and  we  are  trying  to  establish  a  high- 
er range  of  values.  We  quote  l-lb.  sections  of 
white  at  i2Htoi3c.:  2-lbs..  iij^(ai2c.:  dark  not 
wanted.  Extracted,  white,  in  half  barrels  and  in 
kegs,  B^@7c. :  in  tin  packages,  7®7Hc.;  in  barrel^- 
as  to  quality,  ofe.'i^c. 

BEB8WAX.-N0  demand. 

Oct.  2.  A.  V.  Bishop,  142  w.  Water  8u 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— The  market  remains  firm  for  choice 
qualities,  of  which  we  have  a  large  supply  on 
band.  We  quote  from  3?i(34V4C.  wholesale,  for 
extracted  honey;  and  8(3il2c.  lor  honey  tn  2-Ib. 
sections,  although  the  latter  sells  only  in  a  job- 
bing way  at  outside  prices.  Some  fine  honey  in 
l-lb.  sections  sells  at  ll®12c. 

BEES  WAX.-Dull  at  200220.  for  the  best. 
Nov.  24.      Schacht  &  LEMCKE,  122-124  Davls  St. 

HONBY.- Trade  Is  quiet.  Extra  white  comb  nor 
amber.  T^'Sluc.  Extracted,  white.  4<^4}^c. ;  am- 
ber. 3)^(ai3?ic. 

BEESWAX.-20@23c. 

Oct.  18.    O.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  423  Front  Street. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

HONEY.— Choice  comb,  ll5f(ai2Xc.;  latter  price 
is  for  choice  while  clover.  Strained,  in  barrels, 
3M<*4c.  Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  in  No.  1 
packages.  M  advance  on  above  prices.  Extracted 
in  barrels. 4Kfe5^.;  incansfi@7c.    Market  dull. 

BEESWAX.— Dull  at  20c.  for  prime. 

Nov.  17.       D.  G.  TUTT  4  CO..  Commercial  St. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.- Demand  isgood  for  allgrades.and  re- 
ceipts have  been  very  large  of  comb  and  extrac- 
ted. Home  bee-men  have  kept  out  of  the  market 
until  this  month  ;  having  glassed  every  lb.  section 
on  both  sides  tbey  are  reducing  prices,  selling  60 
lbs.  of  glass  with  liio  lbs.  of  honey,  making  our 
market  lower.  There  crop  is  about  7o,(;k.h_i  pounds. 
We  quote  :  While  clover  l-lbs..  12(§)13c.:  2-lbs.. He: 
H-lbs..  13(ol4c,;  dark  1-lbs.,  lOc:  2-lbs..  8@9c.— 
California  2. lbs..  V'(«JlIc.  Extracted  white  clover, 
6c.:  dnrk.4{S.'>c.;  white  sageCalif..  sMjc;  amber,.'}0. 

BEE8WAX.-22C. 
Nov. 20.  CI.EMONS.CI.OON  &Co.,  cor.  4th  4  Walnut. 
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^p^ecial  Notices. 


Xo  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing:  to  this  oflice.  We  nave  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post-Offloe,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  uear  one  post- 
offlce  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


A  New  Crate  to  hold  one  dozen  one-pound 
sections  of  honey.— It  has  a  strip  of  glass  on 
each  side,  to  allow  the  honey  to  be  seen.  It 
Is  a  light  and  attractive  package.  As  it  holds 
but  one  tier  of  sections,  no  damage  from  the 
drippings  from  an  upper  tier  can  occur.  We 
can  furnish  the  material,  ready  to  nail,  for 
Sets,  per  crate.    Glass  IJic.  per  light,  extra. 


Premium  Wortlk  Having. — The  New 

Yorli  World  and  the  American  Bee  Jodr- 
NAx,  (both  weekly)  will  be  sent  for  one  year 
to  any  address  in  North  America  for  $1.90. 
And  in  addition  PRESENT  to  every  such 
CLUB  SOBSCKIDEH  a  "  Hlstory  of  the  United 
States,"  containing  .'120  pages  and  2"2  fine  en- 
gravings, bound  in  leather  and  gilt. 

This  "  History  "  will  be  sent  free  by  ex- 
press at  the  subscriber's  expense  ;  or  will 
be  mailed  for  10  cents  extra  to  any  place  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada. 

It  is  arranged  chronologically  by  years, 
from  liirl  to  1885.  Every  e\-ent  is  narrated 
in  the  order  of  its  date.  These  are  not  con- 
fined, as  in  other  works,  to  political  matters, 
but  embrace  every  branch  of  human  action. 

This  premium  is  worth  the  whole  of  the 
money  sent  for  both  periodicals,  and  should 
induce  thousands  to  subscribe,  and  thus  get 
two  unrivalled  weeklies  for  nothing. 

This  offer  is  good  only  until  Jan.  1, 
1887,  hence  no  time  should  be  lost.  Send 
fit  once  I 


When  Kenewins  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  j'our  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
JotJRNAL.  It  is  now  8o  cheap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
fl  Binder  for  the  Bee  Journal  to  any  one 
Bending  us  four  subscriptions— with  $4.00— 
direct  to  this  office.  It  tvlll  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


Siminin»'  Non-Snrarniing  System  is 

the  title  of  a  new  English  bee-book.  The 
author  claims  that  it  will  inaugurate  a  "  new 
era  in  modern  bee-keeping,"  and  states  that 
"it  is  based  upon  purely  natural  principles, 
and  is  the  only  system  that  can  ever  be 
relied  upon,  because  no  other  condition 
exists  in  the  economy  of  the  hive  that  can 
be  applied  to  bring  about  the  desired  result 
—a  total  absence  of  any  desire  to  swarm." 
It  contains  64  pages  ;  is  well  printed  and 
illustrated.  Price  50  cents.  It  can  now  be 
obtained  at  this  oflice. 


To  all  IVeiv  Subscribers  for  1887  we 
will  present  the  rest  of  the  numbers  for 
1886  ;  so  the  sooner  they  subscribe  the  more 
they  will  get  for  their  money. 


Red  Isabels  for  one-pound  pails  of 
honey,  size  3x4%  inches. —  We  have  just 
gotten  up  a  lot  of  these  Labels,  and  can 
supply  them  at  the  following  prices  ;  100 
for  $1.00  ;  250  for$1.50  ;  500  for  $2.00  ;  1,000 
for  $.'^.00  ;  all  with  name  and  address  of 
apiarist  printed  on  them — by  mail,  postpaid. 


Money  Orders  can  now  be  obtained  at 
the  Post  OHices  at  reduced  rates.  Five 
dollars  and  under  costs  now  only  5  cents. 
As  these  are  absolutely  safe,  it  will  pay  to 
get  them  instead  of  the  Postal  Notes  which 
are  payable  to  any  one  who  presents  them, 
and  are  in  no  way  safe. 


tSS~  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journal 
will  be  sent  free  upon  application.  Any  one 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview, by  sending  the  names  to  this  office, 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 


Tlie  Western  AVorld  Guide  and  Hand- 

Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  besides 
his  own,  with  $3.00,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


As  there  Is  Another  firm  in  Chicago  by 
the  name  of  "  Newman  &  Son,"  we  wish  our 
correspondents  would  write  *'  American  Bee 
Journal  "  on  the  envelope  when  writing'  to 
this  oflice.  Several  letters  of  ours  have 
already  gone  to  the  other  firm  (a  commission 
house),  causing  vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 


In  these  Dayx,  when  out-door  sports  are 
so  generally  cultivated,  many  will  read  the 
article  "  Why  we  Canoe,"  by  W.  P.  Stephens, 
in  the  December  number  of  Frank  Leslie's 
Popular  Monthly,  and  some  at  least  will 
be  tempted  to  try  an  amusement  so  exhil- 
arating and  attractive.  "  A  Winter  in 
Jamaica"  is  a  sketch  of  West  India  travel, 
very  prettily  told,  and  like  the  other  articles 
in  the  number,  well  and  attractively  illus- 
trated. Arthur  Dudle3'  Vinton  tells  the 
story  of  "North  American  Earthquakes." 
"The  Fisher-girl  of  Grand  Menan,"  "Two 
Inspirations,"  "  Shadow  or  Substance  ?"  and 
other  stories  in  this  magazine,  justify  its 
title  of  the  "  Popular  Monthly." 


Home  Market  for  Honey. 


^P~  To  create  Honey  Markets  in  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "  Why  Eat 
Honey  "  (only  50  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  demand  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Single  copy,  5  cts. ;  per  doz.,  40  cts. ;  per 
hundred,  $2.50.  Five  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $15,00. 

On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "Presented  by," 
etc.  (giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  scatters  them). 

Xo  give  away  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine "  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 


Dr.  Miller's  Book,  "  A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Bee  Journal  for  one 
year,  we  will  club  for  $1.50. 


The  Convention  History  of  America 

with  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Detroit  and  Indianapolis  conventions,  and 
the  American  Bee  Journal  for  one  year, 
will  be  clubbed  for  $l.'2o. 


Colored  Posters  for  putting  up  over 
honey  exhibits  at  Fairs  are  quite  attractive, 
as  well  as  useful.  We  have  prepared  some 
for  the  Bee  Journal,  and  will  send  two  or 
more  free  of  cost  to  any  one  who  will  use 
them,  and  try  to  get  up  a  club. 


Five  Thousand  new  subscribers  to  the 
Bee  Journal  is  what  we  have  made  our 
calculations  for  ;  they  will  come  in  clubs 
between  now  and  next  spring.  Installments 
are  coming  every  day. 


The  Report  of  the  Indianapolis  Conven- 
tion is  now  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
uniform  with  that  of  last  year.  It  will  be 
sent  postpaid  for  •25  cents  to  any  address. 

We  have  also  bound  it  up  with  last  year's, 
together  with  the  History  of  the  Society  ; 
this  we  will  mail  for  40  cents.  Or  if  you 
send  us  one  new  subscriber  (with  one  dollar) 
besides  your  own  renewal,  we  will  present 
you  with  a  copy  by  mail. 


gkduei'tiscmcuts. 


THE  HORSE, 


By  B.  J.  KENDALL,  M.  D. 


A  TREATIS£  Klvtne  an  Index  of  diseases, 
and  the  symptoms  ;  cause  and  treatment  of  each,  m 
table  (rtviHR  all  the  principal  drujrs  used  for  the 
horse,  with  the  ordinary  dose,  effects  and  antidote 
when  a  poison  ;  a  table  with  an  enjfravlnR  of  the 
horse'steeth  atdifferent  a^es,  with  rules  fortellliiK 
the  age  of  the  horse  ;  a  valuable  col  lection  of  re- 
olpes,  and  mucia  valuable  Information. 

Price  85  centa— In  Eniclish  or  Oerman. 
THOS.  G.  MBWinAN  &  SON., 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street.  Chicago,  111 
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Extracted  Honey  For  Sale.  FORTY  ■  THREE  VALUABLE  BOOKS  FREE ! 


We  have  a  lartie  quantity  ot  CHf)ICE 
EXTKACTEU  HONEY  for  sale,  in  kcKS 
holding  from  idO  lbs.  to  ^'-iS  lbs.  each,  which 
we  will  deliver  on  board  the  curs  at  7  ceiils 
per  lb.  lor  White,  and  6  cents  per  lb.  for 
Amber  Colored.    Orders  solicited. 

THOS.  «.  NEWMAN  dc  SON, 

923  &  025  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

BEE-KEEPERS'  GDIDE; 

Or,  MANUAl.  OP  THE  APIAKY. 

IS.OOO  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

14th  ThouHiind  Just  Out! 
lOth  Thouaand  Sold  in  Just  Four  Months ! 
5.000  Sold  Since  May,  1883. 
More  than  50  puKes.  and  more  than  50  line  IIIub- 
tratlons  were  added  in  the  Hth  edition.  The  whole 
work  has  been  thorouRhly  revised,  and  contains  the 
very  latest  in  respect  to  bee-keeping.  Itis  certainly 
the  fullest  and  mnst  scientific  work  treatintr  of 
bees  in  the  World.  Price,  by  mail. SI. 2*1.  Liberal 
discount  to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A..  3.  COOK.,  Author  and  Publisher. 
lAly  Agricultural  CoUeKe.  Mich. 


MORE  THAN  WONDERFUL ! 

THE  AMERICAN  APICULTURIST 

A  32-page  mafiazine,  published  monthly,  by 
Henry  Alley,  Wenham,  Ma.H8. 

Terms.Sl.lMJ  per  arnum.  To  ench new  subscriber 
we  will  send  prkk.  bv  mall,  one  of  our  latest 
improved  "  Drone  and  Queen  Traps."  the  rcRular 
price  of  which  is  H.^  cents.    Send  for  sample  copy. 

Make  Postal  Notet-  and  P.  O.  Money  Orders 
payable  at  the  tialem,  Mass.,  P.  O..  or  encloBe  the 
ll.oo  at  our  risk. 

4i)Atf  


Dadant's  FoundationFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column 


DR.     FOOTE'S 

HAND -BOOR  OF  HEALTH, 

Hints  and  Ready  Recipes, 

Is  the  title  of  a  very  valuable  book  that  (fives  a 
(freat  amount  of  information,  of  the  Utmost  Im- 

gortance  to  Everybody,  concernins  their  dail> 
abits  of  Eating,    Drinking,   Dressing.    Sleeping 
Bathing,  Working,  etc. 

IT  TEL.L.8  ABOUT 


What  to  Eat, 
How  to  Eat  it, 
Things  to  Do, 
TtaingB  to  Avoid, 
Perils  of  Summer, 
How  to  Breathe, 
Overheating  Houses, 
Ventilation, 
Influence  of  Plants, 
Occupation  for  Invalids, 
Superfluous  Hair, 
Restoring  the  Drowned. 
Preventing  Near-sight- 
edness, 


Parasites  of  the  Skin, 
Bathing— Best  way. 
Lungs  s,  Lung  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them. 
Clothing— what  to  Wear, 
How  much  to  Wear 
Contagious  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them. 
Exercise, 
Care  of  Teeth, 
After-Dinner  Naps, 
Headache,  cause  A  cure. 
Malarial  Aff'ections, 
Croup— to  Prevent. 


IT  TELLS  HOW  TO  CURE 
Black  Eyes,  Bolls,  Bums,  Chilblains,  Cold  Feet, 
Corns.Cough8,('holera. Diarrhoea,  Diphtheria,  Dys- 
entery, Dandruff,  Dyspepsia,  Ear  Ache,  Felons, 
Fetid  Feet.  Freckles,  Headache,  Hiccough,  Hives, 
Hoarseness. Itching,  Inflamed  BreaBts,  Ivy  Poison- 
ing, Moles,  Pimples,  Piles,  Hheumatism,  Ringworm, 
Snoring.  Stammenng,  Sore  Eyes,  Sore  Mouth,  Sore 
Nipples. Sore  Throat.  Sun-stroke,  Stings  and  Insect 
Bltea.  Sweating  Feet,  I'oothache,  Ulcers,  Wurts 
Whooping  Cough,  Worms  in  Children. 
Price  only  85  Cents.    Sent  by  Mall,  post-paid. 

THOS.  G.  NEAVMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..    CHICAGO,  ILL. 

UadanrsFoandation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  letall.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


Wooden  Pails  for  Honey! 

TT|/  t  caij  furnish  regular  Wooden  Water-Pails— 
W  well  painted  on  the  outside,  and  with  :i  iron 
hoops  and  a  tigbt-fltting  wood  cover,  at  iSS.sSfi 
per  dozen.  Thev  will  hold  ^(i  lbs.  of  honey,  and 
when  em  pty,  can  be  utilized  for  use  as  an  ordinary 
houseuoid  patl. 

XHOS.  e.  NKWHAN  A.  SON, 
923  &  925  West  Madison  Street,     CHICAGO  IliL. 


These  b(^oks  are  published  in  pamphlet  form,  many  of  them  being-  illustrated.  They 
treat  of  a  variety  ol"  sulijects,  and  we  think  that  no  one  ean  examine  the  list  without 
fludinf?  therein  many  that  he  or  she  would  like  to  possess.  In  eloth-bound  form,  these 
books  would  cost  ^1.00  each.    Each  book  is  complete  in  itself. 


1.  The  Widow  Ucdott  Pnpcro.  Thf-  is  the  boo* 
over  which  your  grjin  imothrrs  lau^■llo■l  till  tbey  criud,  and 
il  is  jiin  ai  funny  lo-day  as  It  ever  w;n. 

2.  winter  Evening  Kecreatlom,  a  large  collection 
of  Aoiins  ClKiradeg,  Tab  Ipftiix,  GameK,  Puzzlea.eto.,  Tor  so- 
ri»l  gatlierli)g-<,  private  theatricals,  and  e\euiQifs  at  bomc; 
illastrated. 

3  Buck  to  the  OliI  Home.  "A  Novel.  By  Mary 
Cecil  Hay,  author  of  ■'  Hidden   PltIIp,"  etc. 

4  UloloffueH*  Recitations  and  Keadtnirn,  a  large 
and  ohyice  iiiilk'otiou  fitr  f-clioul  exliihitiona  and  public  and 
private  eDtert:iinmL'nts. 

6.  The  Standard  Letter  Writer  for  Ladies  and 
Qeotlemen,  a  coiupletu  guido  to  correspondence,  giving  plain 
directions  for  the  compositioa  of  letters  of  every  kind,  with 
innumcraliK'  forma  and  exmiiples. 

6.  The  Frozen  Weep.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins, 
antbor  of  "  The  Woman  in  W  hite,"  etc. 

7.  Ked  Court  Farm.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood,  author  of  "Ka^t  Lviuie."  etc. 

8.  The  Lady  of  tlio  Lake.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
"The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  l3  a  romance  in  verse,  and  of  all 
tha  work-'  of  Snntt  none  is  ra  ore  beautiful  than  thla. 

9.  In  OupldJft  Net.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of  "  Dora 
Thorn  I-.' 

».  AraoH  Unrton.  A  Novel.  Bv  George  Eliot,  author 
of  "  Adam  Hede, Vh-^  Mill  on  the  Floss,  '  etc. 

11.  Lady  Gwendoline's  I>rcam.  A  Novel.  By  the 
author  of  "  Dora  ThiTrnc."  et>', 

12.  The  Mystery  of  the  IloUy  Tree.  A  Novel. 
By  th*-  Autlicr  of"  Oora  Thome,'" 

13.  The  Budflctof  Wft,  Humor  and  Fun,  a  large 
collecliou  of  the  funny  etories,  sketches,  anecdotes,  poems 
and  jokes  that  have  beea  written  for  some  years;  illustrated. 

U.John  Bowerbanli'A  Wife.  A  Novel.  By  Hiss 
Mulock,  author  of  "John  Halifax,  (ientleman,"  etc. 

15.  The  Gray  Woman.  A.  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
ftuthor  of  "  .Mify  liarton,"  etc. 

16.  Sixteen  Complete  Stories  fry  Popular  Aathors, 
embracing  love,  hum.>rou3  and  detective  Btories,  sloriea  of 
society  life,  of  adventure,  of  railway  life,  etc,  all  very  Id- 
teresting. 

17.  Jasper  Dane's  Scerct.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E. 
Braddjjn,  author  of  '■  Aurura  Tloyd,"  etc. 

18.  Fancy  Work  for  II  ome  Adornment,  an  entirely 
new  work  upon  ihla  subject,  containing  easy  and  practical  in- 
atruotions  for  makina;  fancy  baskets^  wall  pocketij.  brackets, 
needle  work,  embroidery,  etc.,  etc.,  profusely  and  elegantly 
Illustrated. 

'X  Grtmm*A  Fairy  Stories  for  the  Young.  The 
Butsst  colleoliiin  of  fairy  Btories  ever  published.  The  chil- 
dren will   be  delighted  with  them. 

20.  Manual  of  Etiquette  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  a 
guide  to  politeness  and  good  breeding,  giving  the  rules  of 
modern  etiquette  for  all  occasions. 


21-  Usenil  KnowiefTiKe  Tor  the  Million,  a  handy 
hook  of  usi.'ful  iiM.Tmation  for  all,  upon  oiuiiy  and  varl'^u* 
Buhjecta;  Illustrated. 

Ti.  The  Home  Cook  Book  and  Family  PhvHt- 
clan,  containing;  hundrt.'da  of  e,i(ceUetit  cooking  rtcipes 
itnd  hints  to  hout-'kL-opiTu,  alio  telling  how  to  cure  all  com- 
mon  !iitmi;nt4  by  simpl"  hirne  reitiedli"*. 

2').  Manners  and  Customs  In  Far  Away  Lnnd*.  -v 
very  liitcresiliig  and  Insiructivo  book  of  triivels,  de-cniilr.g 
the  peculiar  life,  habits,  manners  and  cu^tomu  of  the  pcopi'i 
of  fon-igo  countries,  illustrated. 

24.  &7  Popular  Ballade.  Same  size  as  8b«et  music. 
All  the  old  and  newsoogi. 

25.  Called  Back.  A  Novel.  By  Hugh  Conway,  au- 
Ihiirof"  Dark  Davs."  etc. 

26.  At  the  World's  Mercy,  A  Novel.  By  Florenca 
WardL-n,  authi>r  of  "  The   House  on  the  Marsh,"  etc. 

27.  Mildred  Trcvanton.  A  Novel.  By  "The  Duchess, 
author  of  "  Mul'y  Bawu,"  etc. 

i!8.  Dark  Davs.  A  Novel.  By  Hugh  Conwav,  author 
of  "Called  Back."  eto. 

29.  Shadows  on  the  Snow.  A  Novel.  By  B.  L.  Far- 
jeon.  author  of  "  Bread-an  d-Chcese-and-Kissee,  "  etc. 

30.  Leollne.  A  Novel,  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay,  author  of 
"Bremla  Yorke,  "  etc. 

81.  Gabriel's  Marrluffe.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins, 
author  of"  No  Name,"  eto. 

3!2.  Heaplnic  the  Whirlwind.  A  Nove..  By  Ma-y 
Cecil  Hav.  a^ithorof  '   Old  Middleton's  Money."  etc. 

33.  Dudley  Carleon.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Bud- 
don,  author  of  "  Lady   Audleys  Secret,"  etc. 

34.  A  Golden  Dawn*  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of 
"  Dora  Thiiriic,-"  etc. 

35.  Valerlo's  Fate.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Alexander,  au- 
thor of  "  The  Wooing  O't,"  etc. 

36.  Sister  Kone.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  author  of 
"The  Woman  In  White,"  eto. 

37.  Anne*  A  Novel.  By  Mrs,  Henry  Wood,  author  ol 
"  East  Lynne.' 

3d.  The  Laurel  Bush.  A  Norel.  By  Miss  Mulock, 
author  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  ete. 

39.  Robinson  CruRoe.  A  thrilling  narrative  by  Dan- 
iel Do  Foe,  describing  the  adventures  of  a  castaway  on  ac 
island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 

40.  How  to  Make  Poultry  Pay.  A  practical  an* 
Instructive  serii-a  of  arliclea  by  Mr.J?.  H.  Jacobs,  Poultry 
Editor  of "  The  Farm  and  Garden." '~ 

Parlor  Maelo  and  ChemleaT  Experlment-s.  » 
"hich  tells  how  to  perform  hundreds  of  amusing  tricks 


book  ^ 


in  magic  and  instructive  c^pcritoents  with  simple  aeents. 

C  Gems  of  the  Poet(»j  containing  eight  charmiDS 
eelwtions  from  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Whittier.  Byron, 
Shillev,  Moore.  Brvant,  and  others, 

43.  Bulldlns  Plans  for  Praettcal,  Low-eoit 
Houses,  a  full  descriprion  and  plao'<  iiS  Eight  moderB 
bouses,  rauging  in  .price  tram  $600  to  fidCO. 


We  Offer  the  above  books  as  PREMIUMS  for  Club  Subscriptions  to  the  American  Bee 
Journal.  For  Two  Subscriptions,  with  $2.00,  we  will  mail  any  10  of  the  books. 
For  Tlire©  Subscriptions,  with  $;i.OO,  any  25  of  the  books.  And  for  Four  Sub- 
scriptions, with  $4.00,  the  entire  list,  or  43  Boolis,  will  be  mailed. 

This  offer  is  only  good  for  subscriptions,  accompanied  by  the  Cash,  received  during 
November  and  December,  1886. 

We  will  mall  any  5  of  these  books  for  25  cents,  or  the  wliole  forty-tbree  for  $1.50, 
Order  by  tlie  Numbers,  only. 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 


923  &  925  West  Madison  Street, 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS, 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smokers, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS,  et«. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

C0JL8.  F.  MTTTH  «fe  SON, 

Freeman  4  Central  Ave.,       -       CINCINNATI,  O. 
P.S.— Send  utc.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 


HOMEOPATHIC    f%  f% 

SPECIFIC  No.  iiO 

In  use  30  years.    The  only  successfiil  remedy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weakness, 

and  Prostration,  from  over-work  or  other  causes. 
$1  per  vial,  or  6  vials  and  large  vial  powder,  for  $5. 

SOLDBY  DRUGGiSTS,  or  Sent  postpaid  onrecejptof 
price. — Uuuphrej's'JtlediciitQto.,  109  lulUm  St.j  ^.  Y. 
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Dadant'sFoiindation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  colomn. 


BEESWAX. 

We  pay  SOc.  per  lb.,  dellTered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mtstabes,  tne  shipper's  name 
hould  always  be  on  each  package. 

THOS.  O.  N£WM^N  <fe  SON, 

923  &  925  West  MbdlsOD  Stretet,      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  Year  among  the  Bees, 

BEING 

A  Talk  abmit  some  of  the  Implements,  Plans 

and  Practices  of   a  Bee-keeper  of   25  years' 

Experience,  who  has  for  8  yfars  made  the 

Production  of   Honey  ki$   Exclnsive 

Buuiness. 


Price,  75  cents,  by  mail.  This  is  a  new  work 
of  about  lU  pages,  well-printed  ana  nicely  bound 
In  cloth.    Address, 

THOS.  G.  NEWUXAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


FLAT -BOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION, 

^r^^__^^^  blgh  side-wal  Is,  4  to  16  square  feet  tc 
3^^^^^»  the  pound.  Circular  and  samples  frea 

B^JkISI  J.  V^~if  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 

l«»B5aK./MI  Sole  Manufactorere, 

Sprout  Brook,  Mont.  ra„  \,  v. 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPER'S  AD7ISEB. 

The  British  BEE  Journal  is  published  every 
Week,  at  Ten  Shillings  and  lOd.  per  annum,  and 
contains  the  best  practical  Information  for  the 
time  being,  showing  what  to  do,  and  wben  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  la  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 
Bbb  Journal,  one  year,  for  $2.75. 
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BEES  and  HONEY, 

OR  TBB  ■' 

Management  of  an  Apiary  for  FleaBQre 
and  Profit ;  by 

THOMAS    C.    NEWMAN, 

Editor  oS  the  Avierlcan  llee  JoiirnaL 

It  contains  3i0 piof usely  illustrated  pages 
Is  "  fully  up  with  tlio  tinies  "  in  all  the  im- 
provements and  inveutions  in  this  rapidly 
fleveloping  pursuit,  and  presents  the  apiar- 
ist Willi  everything  that  can  aid  in  the 
successful  iiianagenient  of  the  honey-bee, 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  the  most 
honey  in  its  best  and  most  attractive  con- 
dition.   Bound  in  cloth,  Sl.OO,  postpaid. 

0f~A  Liberal  Dlsroiiiit  to  Dealers,  by 
the  Dozen  or  Hundred. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  4;  SON, 

9^-i  &  025  West  Madi8on  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

^"  The  Americak  Bke  Journal 
for  a  3-ear  and  the  book,  "  Bees  .and 
Honey,"  will  be  sent  for  $1.75. 


The  Orlg-lnal    •§  .  iS  .  gS  S  g  " 

BINOHAM      Sg^g-S^'^S 


Bee  Smoker: 


;.— «i         B.' 


a 


Patented,  1878.  ti:  -i 


al  Eg  g|l"-S 


Bingham  &  Hetherington  Uncapping  Knife. 


FatentedMay  20, 1879. 

BINGHAin  SIMOKEHK  and  KNIVES 
have  Revolutionized  the  Smoker  and 
Knife  Trade,  and  have  made  bee-keeping  a 
pleasure  and  a  success.  They  are  the  only 
lastiii;!!:  and  KatiHlactory  Snokers  and 
Knivesnow  used  by  e.xpoHenced  bee-keepers 
in  Europe,  Australia,  Cuba,  and  America. 
They  are  covered  by  patents,  and  while  they 
are  always  the  best  tliat  can  be  made,  they 
are  also  the  lowest  priced. 

Prices,  by  mall,  post-paid- 
Doctor  smoker  (wide  shield).. :i!4  inch.. $2 00 
Conquerorsinoker(wide8hield)3       "    ..175 

Large  smoker  (wide  shield) 2^    "     ..160 

Extra  smoker  (wide  shield) 2       "      .125 

Plain  smoker 2       "     .100 

Little  Wonder  smoker  U4    "     . .      66 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Honey  Knife, 
2  Inch 116 

TO  SELL  AGAIN,  apply  tor  dozen  or  half- 
dozen  rates.    Address, 

BIIiGIIAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 

15Att  ABRONIA,  MICH. 


Uadant'sFouudatioii  Factory,  wholesale 

ttnd  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  colnmn 


Yandervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

Aend  for  Sumplea  <Sc  Reducefl  l*rlce-rilat. 

Atf      J.VANDEEVORT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


GLASS  PAILS 


FOR  HONEY. 

TIIE!«E  Piilla  Hre  made 
of  the  beat  quality  of 
clear  tltnt  kIh88,  with  a  bati 
und  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
When  tilled  Willi  honey,  the 
Httrat'tlve  appearance  of 
these  palla  cannot  be  equal- 
ed by  any  dther  style  ot 
package.  They  can  be  used 
for  hitusehuld  purpoeea  by 
consumere.  after  the  honey 
1b  removed,  or  they  can  be 
returned  tonnd  re-Hlled  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 


To  hold  I  pounti  of  honey,  per  dozen,  . 
"       2  pounds        "  " 

3  ..  »  » 


sti.oo 
s.oo 

S.50 


XHOinAS  O.  NKWIftAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MANUFACTORY 


FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  Bupply  dealers  and  others 
with 

Hives,  Sections,  Slilppliig-Crates, 
Supers,  et<-., 

of  all  kinds,  I  make  a  specialty  of  LANOSTUOTH 
AND  MODEST  HlVuTs.  Correspondence  with 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address, 

GEORGE  TAYIiOR, 

IIAtf  DUNDEE,  Kane  Co.,  ILLS. 


WEAK: 

STRONG; 


y  All  men  sepking:  Honltli,  StronRtu 
niuiKnoifryshonltl  avoid  (iniETfffnff 
the  stoiimch  and  send  for  ■■ruf. 

^  niAICNXOIM'S  tickatisf:, 

.vliich  is  published  especially  in 
tlie  inlorewts  of   llio.se  who   nro 

Weak,  Nervous  f^ifJ  De- 

khllitated.     If  y"!  Imve  Uen 

"diUL-froil  and  hiimliiTCfTt'd  send  at 
nro  lor  this  FREE   BOOK, 
I  Replotoxvith  hir(tiRnitk)u  of  value 
I  to  yoiinp;  and  old  men. 

THE  HARSTON  RO.  19  Park  Place.  New  York. 
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The  NEWJeddon  Hive. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
Inventor  by  which  wo  shall  make  and  sell  the 
Heddon  Reversible  Hive,  both  at  wholesale 
and  retail  ;   nailed  and  also  in  the  flat. 


The  onRnivinff  g'ives  a  fi'"- 
The  brooii-chamber  is  in  twr 
BurpluB  arraneemeiit,  wliich  i 
or  inverted  at  will.  Tin'  cnvc 
topuiul  bottom  of  env\i  ho'Iu 


1  i.i^^a  <d  till-'  hive. 
hrrliuiis  ;  al?")  the 
lay  tie  iiitorchanped 
■,  |j(itii)iii-lnmril,  and 
al  case  has  one-halt 
of  a  regular  beo-space.  so  that  the  Burplue  cases 
with  the  sections,  may  be  phiK'd  between  the  two 
brood-chambers.or  the  latt<'r  may  be  transposed 
or  inverted— in  fact,  all  parts  of  this  hive  are 
perfectly  interchan^enbie.  The  brood-frames  will 
ALT.  be  bored  for  wires. 

A  SAMPLE  IllVE  Includes  the  bottom-board 
and  stand  :  a  slatted  honey-board,  and  cover  ;  two 
G-inch  brood-chambers,  each  contninintiK  frames  ; 
two  surplus  arranpements.  each  containing  l'm  one- 
pound  sections,  one  wittiwide  frames  and  separa- 
tors, and  the  other  without  separators.  This  latt«r 
cliamber  can  b3  interciuintied  with  the  otlier 
stories,  but  cannot  be  reversed.  It  is  NAILED  and 
I'AiNTKD,  and  ready  for  Immediate  use.  Price, 
(^■4.00,  complete. 

It  Is  absolutely  essential  to  order  one 
nailed  hive  as  ]*  pattern  lor  iiiittlnff  those 
In  the  flat  tosether  correctly. 

HIVES  READY  TO  NAIL.— In  flllinKordera  for 

these  hives,  in  the  flat,  we  make  t>  dl£rerent  com- 
btnations,  so  that  our  customers  may  make  a 
selection  from  the  sample  nailed  hive,  without 
waltiuK  for  us  to  quote  prices,  and  the  different 
kinds  win  be  known  by  the  followln,?  numbers  : 

No.  1  consists  of  the  stand,  bottom-board, 
cover,  two  6-lneh  brood-chambers,  16  frames,  and 
the  slatted  honey-board.    Price,  Hfll.AS  each. 

No.  S  is  the  same  as  No.  l,  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containtuK  2H  sections  without 
separators— Interchanseable,  but  not  reversible.— 
Price.  $>3.00  each. 

No.  it  Is  the  same  as  No.  2,  with  two  surplus  sto- 
ries as  therein  described.    Price,  KfS.SO  each. 

No.  4  is  the  same  as  No.  1,  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  contalninR  28  sections  In  wide 
frames  with  separators,  which  can  be  reversed. 
Inverted,  and  interchauEed,  the  same  as  the  brood- 
cnambers.    Price,  JH^S.SO  each. 

No.  5  is  the  same  as  No.  4,  with  two  snrplns 
arrangements  as  therein  described.  Price,  93.00. 

No.  O  contains  all  the  parts  as  described  in  the 
sample  nailed  hive.    Price,  8ft0.7£>  each. 

Those  desirinpthehtvesuHdouf  the  stand, honey- 
board  or  sections,  may  make  the  following  deduc- 
tions from  the  above  prices  :  Stand,  14  centfl  ; 
honey-board,  8  cents  :  and  the  ii8  or  r>n  sections,  as 
the  case  may  be,  at  Hi  cent  each,  respectively. 

We  will  also  make  the  following  deductions  on 
quaniitles  ordered  all  at  one  time  :  For  10  or  more 
hives.  5  per  cent,  discount ;  for  25  or  more  hives 
7  1-2  per  cent.;  for  Sit  or  more.  10  per  cent. 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison-St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WANTED,  an  active,  reliable  man  in  every 
city  and  town  in  the  State  of  Illinois  to  work 
up  Councils  of  the  American  Let^ion  of  Honor,  an 
insurance  orjianization  now  luiving  tJo.iMHt  mem- 
bers, and  we  are  willint;  to  pay  tiberalty  in  engh  for 
services  rendered  in  this  work.  It  can  be  per- 
formed at  odd  and  leisure  lioura  without 
interference  with  refrular  business,  and  is  an 
occupation  afltoniiiiH  much  pleasure  to  tliose 
entia^ed  in  it.  For  full  cxplar.atlon  how  to  go  t« 
work  and  what  to  do,  address 

THOITIAS  G.  NEWMAN, 
925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO.  IIX3. 
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THOMAS    0.  NEWMAN, 

voinn.  Dec.  15,  m   no.so. 


Fifty-Two  Dividends  from  the  Invest- 
ment of  one  dollar  is  just  what  every  sub- 
Bcriber  of  the  Americas  Bee  Jocrsal 
receives.  Can  any  better  interest  be  found 
for  the  Investment  of  one  hundred  cents  ? 
If  so,  where? 


Do  not  Ship  honey  to  any  one  without 

first  looking  up  their  commercial  standing, 
unless  you  know  it  without  looking  it  up. 
There  are  many  who  are  now  mourning  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  do  so. 


Wlr.  li.  J.  Diebl,  Butler,  Ind.,  reports 
that  he  has  increased  his  bees  from,71  colo- 
nies last  spring  to  273  colonies  this  fall,  and 
obtained  a  ton  of  comb  honey  from  them  ; 
he  allowed  natural  swarming. 


a.  m.  Doolittle,  Borodino,  X.  Y.,  in  a 
kind  letter  tg  the  editor,  expresses  these 
sentiments  : 

1  think  the  American  Bee  Journal  grows 
better  each  year,  but  I  realize  that  your  care 
and  management  is  required  to  secure  a 
continuance  of  this — so  please  to  take  care 
of  .\ourself  as  much  as  possible,  for  we  can 
spare  none  of  the  good  gualities  from  the 
best  bee-paper  in  the  world. 


Concerning  tlie  Canadian  lawsuit,  Mr. 
Holtermann  remarked  : 

How  far  we  in  Canada  have  supported  the 
Tnion  I  know  not ;  probably  not  as  we 
should. 

We  replied,  on  page  730,  that  there  were 
only  two  members  of  the  Union  in  Canada, 
and  that  the  person  sued  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Union  ;  thCD,to  show  that  Canada  had 
not  considered  itself  apart  of  the  '•  National 
Bee-Keepers'  Union,"  and  therefore  not 
entitled  to  its  protection,  we  innocently  re- 
marked that 

The  "only  bee-paper  In  Canada"  has  never 
thought  enough  of  the  Union  to  mention 
"its  aims  and  objects;"  neither  have  its 
proprietors  everoffered  to  become  members. 

In  stating  these  facts  we  had  not  an  un- 
kind thought  or  feeling  either  towards  Cana- 
dians or  their  paper,  but  the  latter,  in  its 
last  issue,  takes  umbrage  at  it,  and  remarks 
thus : 

It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  oppor- 
tunity for  venting  the  ill-feelings  of  the 
editor  towards  this  Journal. 

Well  I  That  is  sublime  1  In  the  first  place 
we  had  no  "ill-feelings"  towards  our  Cana- 
dian cotemporary  ;  and,  secondly,  we  had  no 
desire  to  "  vent "  what  we  did  not  possess, 
whether  an  "opportunity"  was  presented 
or  not  1 

Our  neighbor  will  do  well  not  to  indulge 
in  any  such  thoughts  or  feelings.  It  does 
not  in  any  measure  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal  ;  our  list  of  sub- 
scribers in  Canada  is  larger  to-day  than  ever 
before,  and  while  we  heartily  wish  the 
Canadian  paper  all  the  prosperity  it  desires, 
we  must  protest  against  its  being  jealous  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  oldest  bee-paper  in 
America.    As  well  might  a  child  be  envious 


The  Ontario  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  Toronto, 
on  Jan.  .5  and  0,  when  the  commissioner-t 
will  report  their  trip  to  Europe.  Speaking 
of  the  Important  matters  to  come  before  the 
meeting,  the  Cajuidian  Bee  Journal  advises 
the  formation  of  a  "  Union  "  for  Canada.  It 
says  : 

Another  thing  which  late  occurrences 
have  made  necessary,  will  be  the  discussion 
of  the  advisability  of  taking  active  steps 
towards  the  establisment  of  a  "  Bee-Keep- 
ers'Union,"  or  of  making  the  protection  of 
bee-keeping  interests  a  branch  of  the  asso- 
ciation. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  meeting 
may  be  held,  and  some  decisive  steps  taken 
to  put  the  case  of  Mr.  Harrison  in  its  proper 
light  before  the  Judges,  in  time  to  prevent  a 
decision  adverse  to  the  best  interests  of  bee- 
keepers. Let  there  be  a  rousing  meeting  of 
the  whole  beekeeping  fraternity,  and  gen- 
eral good  will  be  the  result. 

In  the  same  paper,  Mr.  Allen  Prlngle  says 
that  Canadians  must  act  with  "prudence, 
promptness  and  energy,*  and  combine  to 
defend  the  suit.    He  then  adds  : 

And  it  is  always  more  prudent  for  the  bee- 
keeper to  mollify  and  placate  an  unreason- 
able or  irascible  neighbor  than  to  quarrel 
with  him  or  go  to  law  with  him.  A  "soft 
answer"  and  a  case  of  honey  will  go  a  great 
way  in  turning  away  the  wrath  and  straight- 
ening out  the  crookedness  of  a  captious 
and  unreasonable  neighbor.  Of  course  I 
do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Harrison's  atti- 
tude towards  his  neighbor  was  prudent  or 
otherwise,  but  I  should  judge  from  his  letter 
that  he  is  a  reasonable  and  fair-minded  man. 
However  that  may  be.  his  case,  though  per- 
sonal to  himself,  has  now  become  of  public 
and  general  importance  to  Canadian  bee- 
keepers, and  it  behooves  us  to  face  the  Issue 
without  any  sign  of  -fiinching. 


History  of  tlie    Cnlted  States,  pub- 
lished by  the  New  York   ITorid.— A  copy  of 
at  the  popularity  of  its  father,  or  jealous  of  ]  this  book  is  on  our  desk.     It  contains  320 


the  good  fortune  of  its  motherl 


Tbe  Triple  Convention  at  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  will  be  held  on  Jan.  11-1.3,  instead  of  a 
week  later,  as  at  first  stated.  This  will  be  a 
union  convention  of  the  New  York  State, 
the  Eastern  New  York,  and  the  New  Jersey 
and  Eastern  associations.  Every  one  who 
can  do  so,  should  attend  this  very  impoilant 
meeting. 


Honey-Producing  Plants  increase  in 
fl  locality  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
bees.which  cause  a  fuller  fertilization  of  the 
flowers— therefore,  the  one  who  keeps  bees 
in  a  locality  is  a  public  benefactor,  and  the 
bees  are  not  only  not  a  nuisance,  but  are  a 
blessing  to  any  community. 


We  are  Sorry  to  learn  that  Mr.  L.  C. 
Koot,  of  Mohawk,  N.  T.,  is  obliged  to  move 
to  a  location  near  salt  water,  on  account  of 
bis  health  ;  and  hence  desires  to  sell  his 
excellent  location  for  honey-production 
near  Mohawk. 


Preserve  yonr  Papers  for  reference. 
If  you  have  no  BINDER  we  will  mail  you 
one  for  7'>  cents,  or  you  can  have  one  free 
if  you  will  send  us  4  new  yearly  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Bee  Journal. 


More  Premiums.— Mr.  L.  J.  Diehl,  of 
Butler,  Ind.,  otters  a  colony  of  Italian  bees 
as  a  present  to  the  person  sending  to  this 
office  the  largest  club  of  subscribers  for 
1887.  The  subscriptions  may  be  sent  in  at 
any  time  before  the  first  of  May  at  our  regu- 
lar club  rates,  and  additions  made  as  de- 
sired, but  it  must  be  stated  that  you  are 
working  for  that  premium,  so  that  we  can 
keep  account  of  the  subscriptions. 

As  a  premium  to  the  second  largest  club 
we  will  send  my  mail,  postpaid,  a  copy  of 
the  "  Farm  Account  Book,"  worth  $3.  The 
postage  is  20  cents. 


Nefv  Subscribers  are  coming  in  rapidly 
— for  this  our  thanks  are  tendered  to  the 
friends  of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  who 
are  exerting  their  influence  in  its  behalf. 
We  should  thribble  our  list  at  the  present 
low  rate  of  one  dollar  a  year.  We  hope  every 
one  of  our  present  subscribers  will  send  at 
least  one  additional  subscriber  with  the  re- 
newal for  1887. 


pages,  and  is  indispensable  to  every  person, 
as  a  work  of  convenient  reference.  It  is 
illustrated,  and  the  history  is  brought  down 
to  date.  This  book  is  offered  as  a  premium 
with  the  Bee  Journal,  and  is  indeed  an 
elegant — 

Premium  Worth  Having.— The  New 
York  World  and  the  Asierican  Bee  Jour- 
nal (both  weekly)  will  be  sent  for  one  year 
to  any  address  in  North  America  for  $1.90. 
And  in  addition  PRESENT  to  every  such 
CLUB  subscriber  a  "  History  of  the  United 
States,"  containing  320  pages  and  22  fine  en- 
gravings, bound  in  leather  and  gilt. 

This  "  History  "  will  be  sent  free  by  ex- 
press at  the  subscriber's  expense  ;  or  will 
be  mailed  for  10  cents  extra  to  any  place  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada. 

It  is  arranged  chronologically  by  years, 
from  1492  to  1885.  Every  event  is  narrated 
in  the  order  of  its  date.  These  are  not  con- 
fined, as  in  other  works,  to  political  matters, 
but  embrace  every  branch  of  human  action. 
This  premium  is  worth  the  whole  of  the 
money  sent  for  both  periodicals,  and  should 
induce  thousands  to  subscribe,  and  thus  get 
two  unrivalled  weeklies  for  nothing. 

This  offer  is  good  only  nntil  Jan.  1, 
1887,  hence  no  time  should  be  lost.  Send 
at  once  I 


We  anticipate  a  largely  Increased  list 
of  subscribers  for  1887,  as  $1.00  cannot  be 
invested  by  any  bee-keeper  that  will  bring 
him  better  returns. 
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Replies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


[It  is  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  in  this  Department  in  less  time 
than  one  month.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them  ;  get  them  returned,  and  then  find 
space  for  them  in  the  Journal.  It  you  are 
in  a  "hurry"  for  replies,  do  not  ask  for 
them  to  be  inserted  here.— Ed.1 


QneeE-Traps  to  Preyent  Sw  armini, 

Query,  No.  347.— Having  plenty  of  bees, 
and  not  desiring  any  increase,  but  to  obtain 
the  most  honey,  what  would  be  the  result  if 
queen-traps  were  used  to  prevent  swarming, 
during  the  swarming -season  ? — '*  Butler.'* 

Queen-traps  will  not  prevent  swarm- 
ing, and  as  a  rule  would  result  in  loss 
in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced.  It 
would  be  better  to  let  theno  swarm 
and  double  them  up  the  next  spring 
to   liold  the   numbers  back.— G.   M. 

DOOLITTLE. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
profitable  to  prevent  increase  in  this 
manner.  The  bees  are  apt  to  become 
"  sulky  "  when  their  desires  are  in- 
terfered with  in  this  manner.  It  is 
better  to  control  or  prevent  the  de- 
sire.—W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Some  colonies  might  be  deterred 
from  swarming,  but  you  would  find 
many  queens  superseded,  and  swarms 
would  issue  with  unfertilized  queens 
in  spite  of  your  traps.— J,  1'.  H. 
Bkown. 

I  should  like  to  know,  and  have 
been  studying  somewhat  upon  it.  I 
think  tliatthe  Alley  queen-trap  might, 
by  a  little  modification,  be  made  a 
success,  but  I  have  as  yet  made  no 
experiments.- C.  C.  Miller. 

They  will  not  prevent  the  swarm- 
ing-fever  which  so  demoralizes  bees 
that  they  work  but  little.  Unless  I 
could  keep  the  swarming-impulse 
back,  I  should  prefer  a  swarm,  or  else 
such  management  as  would  quell  the 
fever.— A.  J.  Cook. 

Queen-traps  will  not  prevent 
swarming.  They  will  prevent  the  old 
queens  from  going  with  tlie  first  or 
prime  swarms,  but  after  awhile  the 
young  queens  will  begin  to  hatch,  and 
some  of  the  slender  "  misses  "  will 
slip  out  through  the  perforations,  and 
vou  will  have  plenty  of  the  meanest 
kind  of  swarming.  The  old  queens 
are  sure  to  perish  before  the  excite- 
ment is  over. — G.  W.  Demaeee, 

This  can  be  proved  only  by  testing. 
The  remark  that  "  bees  do  nothing 
invariably,"  applies  as  closely  to  this 
question  as  to  any  one  thing  in  bee- 
management.  The  use  of  queen- 
traps  for  this  purpose  has  not  been  a 
success  with  myself. — J.  E.  Fond,  Jr. 


Sometimes  the  old  queen  is  killed 
after  a  few  efforts  at  swarming,  and 
again  the  young  queens  will  be  killed. 
In  the  former  case  there  would  be 
more  ineffectual  swarming,  the  colony 
finally  having  a  drone-laying  queen. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  most  honey 
could  be  obtained  by  such  manage- 
ment.—G.  L.  Tinker. 

That  would  depend  upon  what  sort 
of  a  trap  you  used,  and  how  you  used 
it.  It  would  require  pages  to  tell  all 
that  would  result  from  the  use  of  a 
trap  that  confines  the  queen  and 
drones  to  the  hive  or  trap.— James 
Heddon. 


Getting  Bees  from  a  Bee-Tree. 

Query,  No.  348.— In  case  a  bee-tree  may 
not  be  cut,  can  I  in  any  way  secure  the  bees? 
I  think  that  I  could  winter  them  without 
any  honey  from  the  tree.— S.  B.  L.,  Nebr. 

It  is  often  possible  to  cut  out  the 
part  containing  the  bees.  —  A.  J. 
Cook. 

Climb  the  tree,  cut  out  the  combs, 
take  out  the  bees,  and  transfer  them 
to  a  hive.— W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Possibly  they  might  be  smoked  out 
if  smoke  could  be  blown  into  one  hole, 
leaving  another  for  the  bees  to  come 
out.— C.  C.  Miller. 

If  they  are  within  easy  reach  you 
can  drive  them  out,  or  smoke  them 
out.  Otherwise  we  would  advise  you 
to  leave  them  alone.— Dadant& Son. 

Oh,  yes,  in  many  ways,  but  they 
are  not  worth  the  trouble  and  expense. 
You  can  buy  bees  cheaper. — James 
Heddon. 

By  making  a  hole  at  the  top  of  the 
brood-nest  and  another  at  the  bottom, 
you  can  smoke  them  out  if  the  day  is 
warm.  Put  the  nozzle  of  the  smoker 
in  the  lower  hole.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

They  might  be  driven  up  and  out 
by  smoking  them,  but  I  doubt  if  it 
would  be  a  paying  job.  Try  and  see 
what  you  can  do,  and  report. — J.  E. 
Pond,  Jr. 

Yes.  Such  colonies  will  generally 
cluster  about  the  portion  of  the  tree 
from  which  their  honey  is  taken, 
when  they  can  be  hived. — G.  M.  Doo- 
little. 

If  you  can  cut  a  hole  in  the  tree  at 
the  brood-nest  you  can  take  out  the 
bees  and  honey,  but  if  you  are  not 
allowed  to  cut  into  the  tree,  you  had 
better  let  the  bees  alone.— H.  D.  Cut- 
ting. 

The  only  way  would  be  to  climb  the 
tree  and  cut  out  the  bees.  But  I 
should  think  a  whole  neck  would  be 
worth  more  to  you  than  the  bees.  In 
other  words,  the  bees  would  not  be 
worth  the  adventure. — G.  W.  Dem- 

AKEE. 

I  have  known  men  to  climb  trees 
and  by  means  of  ropes  and  an  ax  get 
out  the  bees  and  hive  them  ;  but  they 
labored  hard  enough  to  earn  2  or  3 
colonies  in  frame  hives,  besides  run- 
ning a  great  risk  of  their  lives.  There 
is  surely  a  better  way  for  S.  B.  L.  to 
get  bees.— G.  L.  Tinker. 


Colonies  witli  Mixed  Bees. 


Query,  No.  349.— I  received  2  Italian 
queens  and  introduced  them  into  two  hives 
on  Aug.  4,  and  I  now  find  Italian  bees  in  two 
other  hives  besides  the  two  that  I  gave  the 
queens.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ?— J, 
G.  C. 

Perhaps  they  are  stragglers.— W.  Z, 
Hutchinson. 

Bees  often  get  mixed  up  by  getting 
into  the  wrong  hive.— H.  D.  Cutting, 

Bees  frequently  go  into  other  hive» 
than  their  own.  This  is  no  new  thing. 
—A.  J.  Cook. 

Bees  frequently  get  into  wrong 
hives,  particularly  when  returning 
from  the  fields  late  in  the  evening. — 
J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

Y'oung  bees  often  get  into  the 
wrong  hive.  That  explains  your  case. 
— Dadant  &  Son. 

It  doubtless  occurred  by  the  young^ 
bees  from  the  Italian  colonies  enter- 
ing the  wrong  hive. — G.  M.  Doolit- 

TLE. 

One  way  in  which  it  might  occur, 
is  that  young  queens  were  reared 
which  met  Italian  drones  at  some 
distance,  and  then  part  of  the  young^ 
bees  would  look  like  pure  Italians. — 
C.  C.  Miller. 

Where  the  hives  stand  close  to- 
gether it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
young  bees  of  one  hive  to  enter 
another,  and  so  become  mixed. 
Otherwise  the  two  other  hives  have 
hybrid  queens,  if  all  were  black  bees 
at  the  beginning.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

You  do  not  explain  matters  suffi- 
ciently to  more  than  make  an  answer 
a  mere  guess.  If  you  mean  that  you 
can  detect  a  few  Italian  bees  in  two 
other  hives  near  by  the  Italianized 
colonies,  it  would  be  plain  to  me  that 
they  got  there  by  mistake.  Young 
bees  enter  the  wrong  hives  when  they 
have  been  on  the  wing,  much  more 
frequently  than  most  people  are 
aware  of.— G.  W.  Demaree. 

There  is  nothing  strange  at  all  in 
this  state  of  things.  Bees  are  con- 
stantly interchanging  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  so  much  so  that  if  I  had 
one-half  black  and  one-half  yellow 
bees  originally,  I  should  expect  in  two 
or  three  months  to  find  each  hive  con- 
taining some  of  both  the  yellow  and 
the  black  ones.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

They  came  from  your  Italian  col- 
onies, and  by  mistake  returned  to  the- 
colonies  where  you  now  see  them,  and 
where  they  were  kindly  received 
(being  so  young  and  innocent),  and 
where  they  will  remain. — James  Hed- 
don. 


Do  you  Want  a  Farm  Account  Book  f 
We  have  a  few  left,  and  make  you  a  very 
tempting  offer.  It  contains  166  pages,  is 
printed  on  writing  paper,  ruled  and  bound, 
and  the  price  is  $3.  We  will  club  it  and  the 
Weekly  Bee  Journal  for  a  year  and  give 
you  both  for  $2.  If  you  want  it  sent  t>y 
mail,  add  20  cents  for  postage. 
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Explanatory.— Tbe  Ugures  before  the 
aames  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
&B  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  marls  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  tne  center  of  the  State  named ; 
6  north  of  the  center;  9  south;  O  east; 
*0  west;  and  thisd  northeast;  x>  northwest: 
o»  southeast;  and  ?  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


ror  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 

Tlie  MicMgan  State  Convention. 

The  Michigan  State  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  held  its  20th  annual  con- 
-vention  on  Dec.  1  and  2,  188&,  at  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  at  11  a.m.  on  Dec.  1,  with 
President  A.  J.  Cook  in  the  chair. 
As  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
had  been  widely  published,  their 
reading  was  dispensed  with. 

The  hrst  topic  discussed  was, 

KESTORING  FLAVOR  OF  STALE  HONEY. 

T.  F.  Bingham — At  the  Indianapolis 
<;onveution  this  subject  was  discussed, 
and  some  asserted  that  when  honey 
had  been  exposed  to  the  air  and  lost 
its  flavor,  it  could  be  brought  back  to 
its  former  excellent  state  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat.  In  proof  of  this 
assertion  reference  was  made  to  the 
fact  that  when  canned  or  preserved 
fruit  began  to  show  signs  of  fermen- 
tation or  of  "  spoiling,"  the  good 
bouse-wife  "  heated  up "  the  fruit 
and  then  pronounced  it  "good."  I 
went  home  to  a  very  nice  house-wife 
and  asked  for  her  opinion,  and  re- 
ceived a  very  lively  answer.  It  was  : 
"  I'-o-o-s-h  !  It  is  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  such  boiling  only  causes  the 
stale  part  of  the  fruit  to  permeate  the 
whole  mass.  The  only  thing  to  te 
<Ione  is  to  throw  it  away."  Honey  is 
a  luxury  or  it  is  nothing.  It  cannot 
compete  with  cane-sugar  as  a  sweet- 
«iier.  It  is  the  tine  llavor  and  aroma 
ttiat  give  honey  and  maple  sugar 
ttieir  value.  Honey  that  is  extracted 
when  "green"  and  ripened  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  or  honey  that  has 
iaeeu  long  exposed  to  the  air,  never 
has  the  Hne  flavor  of  that  ripened  by 
the  bees,  and  kept  sealed  up. 

A.  1.  Root — We  once  had  some 
maple  sugar  that  had  been  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  was  not  quite  so  nice  in 
■consequence.  It  was  "  heated  up," 
and  although  not  quite  so  nice  it  was 
greatly  improved. 

A  lady  said  that  when  we  find  fruit 
slightly  spoiled  through  some  imper- 
fection of  the  can,  we  skim  off  the  top 
and  seal  the  rest,  when  it  becomes 
•quite  palatable. 

A.  I.  Root— Dr.  Miller  says  that 
honey  that  has  candied  and  then  been 
allowed  to  drain,  is  very  fine  when 
xnelted. 


T.  F.  Bingham— If  the  thin  honey 
is  skimmed  from  the  top  the  rest  will 
be  greatly  improved.  The  thin  honey 
may  be  made  into  vinegar. 

HONEY  FROM  CAPPINQS. 

R.  L.  Taylor— We  prefer  the  honey 
that  drains  from  the  cappings.  The 
reason  may  be  that  it  is  in  such  small 
quantities  that  it  becomes  more  thor- 
oughly evaporated. 

T.  F.  Bingham— Is  it  the  consis- 
tency or  the  aroma,  Mr.  Taylor,  that 
makes  it  so  interesting  in  your 
family  ¥ 

R.  L.  Taylor— Both.  The  flavor  is 
not,  perhaps,  a  natural  one,  but 
rather  one  acquired  from  a  contact 
with  the  cappings.  It  is  a  pure  wax 
flavor,  but  one  we  prefer. 

Geo.  E.  Hilton— There  is  another 
point.  Honey  from  cappings  is  always 
thoroughly  ripened  ;  while  in  a  large 
crop  part  of  it  may  have  been  un- 
sealed. 

A.  I.  Root — I  agree.  I  once  ex- 
tracted honey  late  in  order  to  feed 
sugar,  and  the  honey  thus  secured 
was  equal  to  that  drained  from  cap- 
pings. 

R.  L.  Taylor — AVithout  raising  the 
point  as  to  whether  honey  can  be 
ripened  artificially  so  as  to  equal  that 
ripened  by  the  bees,  I  will  say  that 
honey  ripened  and /sealed  by  the  bees 
is  superior  to  that  extracted  before 
being  sealed. 

The  discussion  here  drifted  into  the 
subject  of 

RIPENING  HONEY. 

A.  J.  Cook — I  believe  that  honey 
can  be  ripened  artificially  so  that  it 
will  equal  that  ripened  by  the  bees.  I 
have  placed  both  kinds  before  good 
judges,  and  they  were  unable  to  de- 
cide. My  brother  has  a  granary  that 
is  very  warm,  and  he  extracts  his 
honey  when  thin, puts  in  some  shallow 
sap- pans  that  have  been  discarded, 
and  places  them  in  the  granary,  cov- 
ering them  with  muslin  to  exclude 
dust  and  insects.  Mr.  Rey,  of  East 
Saginaw,  got  some  of  the  honey,  and 
I  should  like  to  have  him  say  how  it 
compares  with  other  honey  he"  buys. 

John  Rey— It  is  always  thick,  and 
of  good  flavor  and  color,  and  is  as 
nice  as  any  honey  I  get.  There  is 
never  any  scum  rises  upon  it,  such  as 
there  is  on  unripe  honey. 

T.  F.  Bingham— There,  Professor,  I 
think  I  have  the  inside  track  yet,  even 
by  one  of  your  own  witnesses.  Mr. 
Rey  says  there  is  a  scum  rises  upon 
mnipe  honey.  This  scum  is  the  re- 
sult of  fermentation.  How  can  fer- 
mentation take  place  without  injuring 
the  honey  V 

Prof.  Cook— I  am  not  in  favor  of 
unripe  honey.  It  must  be  thoroughly 
ripened.  The  flavor  in  honey  is  given 
by  the  flower  from  which  it  is  gath- 
ered, and  all  that  is  needed  is  evap- 
oration, and  this  is  caused  by  heat, 
and  why  there  should  be  any  mater- 
ial difference  whether  this  is  ai)p!ied 
in  the  hive  or  outside  of  it,  I  am  un- 
able to  discern.  Honey  must  be  ripr 
ened,  but  extract  it  when  you  please. 

T.  F.  Bingham— Would  you  leave 
your  maple  syrup  exposed  to  the  air. 
Professor  v 


Prof.  Cook— No.  I  would  evaporate 
it  just  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then 
se:il  it  up. 

R.  L.  Taylor — Even  if  honey  can  be 
ripened  artificially  so  that  it  will  be 
equally  as  good  as  that  ripened  by  the 
bees,  shall  we  advise  such  a  course? 
One  bee-keeper  in  a  hundred  might 
do  it  properly,  but  what  of  the  other 
ninety-nine  ? 

Prof.  Cook — Then  we  must  educate 
them,  and  if  they  will  not  be  educated 
then  they  must  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. 

Mr.  Macpherson— AVe  should  con- 
sider the  cost ;  perhaps  honey  can  be 
ripened  artificially  enough  more 
cheaply  so  that  it  will  be  the  better 
way  even  though  the  honey  is  not 
quite  so  good. 

T.  F.  Bingham — Because  I  have 
money  to-day  is  no  sure  sign  that  I 
will  have  any  to-morrow.  We  must 
look  to  the  future.  AVhere  will  our 
market  be  in  ten  years  unless  we 
furnish  only  a  first-class  article  V 
What  kind  of  a  market  will  our 
children  have  if  we  continue  to  put 
upon  it  the  poor  "  stuff  "  that  is  honey 
only  in  name  V  Honey  is  a  luxury, 
and  will  always  remain  as  such  even 
if  sold  for  one-half  the  price  of  cane- 
sugar.  AVhat  is  it  that  makes  honey 
and  maple  sugar  luxuries  V  Is  it 
their  fine  flavor,  their  rich  aroma, 
their  delicate  "  bouquet, "if  you  please? 
Allow  these  to  escape,  and  what  is 
there  left  V  A  very  poor  quality  of 
sweet  of  a  low  power.  Honey  sealed 
over  and  kept  at  a  high,  even  tem- 
perature and  covered  by  bees,  im- 
proves by  age  and  becomes  smooth, 
rich  and  oily,  the  same  as  bottled 
wine  improves  by  age.  If  we  expect 
to  hold  our  market  for  extracted 
honey,  we  must  not  extract  it  until  it 
is  fully  ripened,  and  it  must  be  kept 
sealed  up  from  the  air.  Ten  years 
from  now  will  show  that  I  am  correct. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  un- 
til 1:30  p.m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order 
at  1:30  p.m.,  by  Prof.  Cook,  who  then 
delivered  the 

president's  annual  address. 

In  casting  about  for  a  subject  most 
appropriate  for  this  annual  address 
of  the  President  of  our  Association,  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  a  resume  of 
the  year's  progress,  and  a  statement 
as  to  the  present  outlook  for  our  api- 
cultural  pursuit,  might  be  both  in- 
teresting and  profitable,  even  if  not 
the  most  profitable  theme  that  could 
engage  our  attention. 

Let  me  state  as  a  preface,  that  it 
might  seem  a  bold  undertaking  to 
give  any  formal  address  at  all,  in  the 
face  of  the  criticisms  that  have  re- 
cently deluged  us  regarding  all  such 
exercises  in  our  apiarian  conventions. 
It  would  be  bold  except  as  I  promise 
at  the  outset  that  my  address  shall  be 
brief.  Let  me  suggest,  however,  in 
this  connection,  that  very  likely  these 
criticisms  may  justly  be  criticised.  It 
would  seem  that  a  sharp,  terse,  con- 
cise presentation  of  any  subject  by 
one  well  fitted  to  discuss  it  wisely, 
would  be  a  most  fitting  way  to  intro- 
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duce  any  subject  before  such  an  asso- 
ciation as  this.  A  written  essay, 
properly  prepared,  is  methodical,  well 
digested,  thorough,  none  of  which  ad- 
jectives will  apply  to  many  of  the 
crude  addresses  which  one  hears  at 
most  of  our  meetings.  Indeed,  a 
short,  incise  essay  serves  as  a  direc- 
tor, and  aids  to  keep  debate  in  line  so 
that  we  can  all  gather  the  best  fruits 
from  the  discussions.  Surely,  then, 
the  only  valid  argument  that  can  be 
offered  against  essays  is  that  they 
may  be  long,  illy  arranged,  and  not 
well  considered  before  presentation; 
and  so  detract  from  the  interest  of 
our  meetings. 

I  do  not  believe  such  statements  as 
the  above  can  justly  be  made  of  the 
essays  presented  before  our  Associa- 
tion in  the  past.  Should  our  experi- 
ence meet  with  a  change,  let  us  not 
rashly  put  aside  what  the  usage  of  all 
such  bodies  in  the  past  has  proved  to 
be  the  most  valuable  auxiliaries  in 
their  discussions  and  deliberations, 
but  the  rather  appoint  a  competent 
committee  to  decide  upon  the  merit 
of  all  essays  presented,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  carefully  examine  all  such 
essays,  and  decide  as  to  their  merit, 
and  whether  they  sliall  be  presented 
before  us  for  our  instruction  and  con- 
sideration. Does  any  one  think  that 
our  Association  would  have  been  so 
influential  and  helpful  in  the  past,  if 
we  had  dispensed  with  the  many  in- 
leresting  and  valuable  essays  that 
delighted  us  in  all  the  years  of  our 
existence  ?  Such  an  elimination  would 
liave  left  us  Hamlet  with  the  Prince 
of  Denmark  omitted.  What  we  de- 
sire at  these  meetings,  to  attend 
which  costs  us  no  little  time  and 
money,  is  to  get  the  best  thought, 
methods,  practice  of  the  wisest  of  our 
craft.  How  few  of  us  have  that  thor- 
ough discipline  which  enables  us  to 
give  the  best  that  we  have  in  extem- 
pore addresses.  Thus,  I  say,  let  us 
continue  our  essays  and  prepared  ad- 
dresses, lest  we  take  a  step  backward, 
and  thus  show  ourselves  unworthy 
the  age  and  the  time. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  remark- 
able in  bee-literature.  The  first  vol- 
ume of  Mr.  Frank  (Cheshire's  great 
work  truly  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
literature  of  apiculture.  It  is  a  mas- 
terly work,  and  shows  a  wealth  of 
study  and  research  which  will  make 
it  one  of  the  classics  among  our  scien- 
tific treatises.  Every  live  bee-keeper 
should  make  it  a  study,  for  study  he 
must  would  he  gather  all  it  has  to 
offer. 

Quite  as  startling  and  phenomenal 
is  the  work  of  our  own  brother  api- 
arist, James  Ileddon.  His  work, 
"  Success  in  Bee-Culture,"  however, 
is  quite  the  opposite  of  that  of  Mr. 
Cheshire.  It  is  wholly,  from  first  to 
last,  practical.  Rarely  iloes  any  work 
bring  such  a  profusion  of  rich,  prac- 
tical hints  as  does  this.  On  every 
page  is  some  suggestion  which  com- 
mends itself  to  the  wise  apiarist. 
More  than  this,  each  word  of  advice 
comes  with  the  certificate  of  "tried 
and  succeeded."  What  wonder  then 
that  we  have  tried  and  adopted  nearly 
every  plan  or  practice  therein  recom- 
mended V    I  would   say  to  any   bee- 


keeper who  has  not  read  "  Success  in 
Bee-Culture,"  to  secure  a  copy  at 
once.and  study  it  thoroughly  the  com- 
ing winter.  Nothing  will  tend  more 
to  win  success. 

Another  work, "  A  Year  Among  the 
Bees,"  may  be  described  as  fresh, 
terse,  clear,  full  of  genial  kindness, 
and  replete  with  practical  sugges- 
tions. This  work  details  the  opera- 
tions in  the  bee-yard  just  as  they  oc- 
cur through  the  year,  and  so  is  unique 
among  the  books  of  our  art.  Here, 
too,  we  of  Michigan  feel  proud  that  it 
is  a  Michigan  man  that  has  given  us 
so  excellent  a  work.  I  know  that  Dr. 
C.  C.  Miller  lives  in  Illinois,  but  to 
say  that  such  a  man  belongs  to  any 
one  State  is  to  say  that  we  do  not 
know  him  at  all.  AVe  all  claim  Dr. 
Miller  as  our  man. 

An  event  of  no  small  importance  to 
bee-keepers,  was  the  sending  of  a 
Commission  by  Ontario  or  Canada  to 
represent  the  Dominion  in  London,  at 
the  Colonial  Exhibition.  Such  an  ex- 
hibit, and  the  wide  distribution  of 
American  honey. —  for  though  this 
Commission  has  talked  Canada !  Can- 
ada !  !  still  they  are  a  part  of  Amer- 
ica— will  do  much  to  build  up  a  for- 
eign demand  and  market  not  only  for 
Canada,  but  for  the  United  States  as 
well.  We  owe  Mr.  D.  A.  Jones  and 
the  whole  party  a  vote  of  thanks. 

We  also  have  a  racy  little  work 
from  England:  "Simmins'  Non- 
Swarming  System."  If  unfinished 
combs  next  to  the  entrance  of  a  hive 
are  a  sure  security  against  swarming, 
it  is  surely  an  interesting  fact  which 
can  be  turned  to  good  use.  Mr.  Sim- 
mins' idea  of  crowding  bees  into  the 
sections,  reminds  me  of  much  that 
has  been  said  by  two  of  our  own  dis- 
tinguished bee-keepers — Messrs.  Iled- 
don and  Hutchinson.  Simmins' 
method  of  direct  introduction  of 
queens  is  not  new  in  America.  This 
work  I  am  sure  will  interest  and 
benefit  the  American  bee-keepers  who 
may  read  it. 

Very  few  inventions  have  caused 
more  remarks  of  late  than  Mr.  Hed- 
dou's  new  hive.  Of  late  prices  are  so 
low — though  prices  run  no  lower  in 
apiculture  than  in  agriculture  and 
other  kindred  pursuits  —  that  any 
scheme,  method,  or  invention  that 
will  lessen  labor  will  surely  attract 
attention  and  win  patrons.  This  is 
what  the  New  Heddon  hive  and  sys- 
tem promised  to  do  ;  and  many  of  us 
who  have  put  it  to  the  practical  test 
have  found  that  it  did  not  promise  in 
vain.  We  are  proud  that  it  is  one  of 
our  own  bee-keepers  that  has  con- 
ferred this  boon  upon  the  bee-keep- 
ing public.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  reversing  system  has  come  to 
stay.  Many  even  now  have  adopted 
it  never  to  return  to  the  former 
methods. 

Another  invention— the  solar  wax- 
extractor — has  grown  rapidly  into 
public  favor  the  past  year.  It  is  a 
decided  improvement,  even  upon  the 
Swiss  extractor.  It  is  convenient, 
safe,  inexpensive,  and  is  sure  to  give 
the  very  nicest  wax,  and  that  with  no 
trouble  or  expense. 

Tliere  are  four  very  important 
questions  which    should  receive  our 


most   careful   consideration    at   this 
time.    They  are  as  follows  : 

First,  the  price  of  honey,  and  how 
can  it  be  marketed  V  I  said  to  one  of 
our  large  honey-producers  a  few  days 
ago — one  who  before  last  year  always 
secured  15  cents  per  pound  for  all  his 
extracted  honey,  and  sold  last  year 
for  8  cents,  and  this  year  for  7-^are 
you  not  discouraged  at  these  prices  ? 
"■  No,  indeed,"  says  he, ''  it  pays  as 
well  as  any  other  farm  product." 
Even  if  this  is  so,  we  may  well  take 
counsel  from  our  wisest  producers, 
and  consider  whether  there  are  any 
measures  practicable  which  may  be 
adopted  to  stay  the  rapid  decline  in 
prices,  and  so  stimulate  the  markets 
that  they  may  come  seeking  our  pro- 
ducts. I  hope  that  we  may  thoroughly 
discuss  this  subject  of  "honey  mar- 
ket," that  each  may  go  home  more 
hopeful,  more  able  to  solve  the  pend- 
ing difiiculty. 

Second,  how  can  we  produce  the 
finest  comb  honey  the  most  cheaply  ? 
While  extracted  honey  goes  begging 
in  some  of  our  markets,  comb  honey 
finds  a  ready  sale  at  remunerative 
rates.  It  is,  then,  a  matter  of  great 
moment  to  learn  how  to  get  the  most 
of  this  beautiful  comb  honey  in  the 
easiest  way.  It  seems  to  me  with 
the  Heddon  hive  we  have  reached 
the  paradise  of  the  comb  honey  pro- 
ducer. Surely  this  is  a  matter  that 
we  may  well  discuss  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  still  greater  light. 

Third,  the  question  of  honey-plants 
is  one  that  we  may  do  well  to  discuss. 
How  often  we  find  our  harvest  cut  off 
just  at  its  dawn.  The  (lowers,  white 
clover  or  basswood  forsooth,  seem  to 
be  pouring  out  the  nectar  in  profu- 
sion when,  presto,  all  is  changed,  the 
bees  hang  idly  about  the  hive,  storing 
ceases,  and  the  apiarist's  profits  are 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  Now,  is  it 
not  possible  to  secure  plants  that  will 
ensure  a  continuous  flow  despite  rain 
or  drouth  ?  I  am  sure  I  have  seen 
just  such  results  twice,  once  through 
raspberry,  and  again  through  Alsike 
clover  bioom.  In  both  cases  white 
clover  was  abundant,  but,  for  some 
subtile  influence  known  only  to  Na- 
ture's Great  Chemist,  refused  her 
sweets,  while  these  other  plants  yield- 
ed abundantly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  a  most 
fruitful  field  for  experimentation. 
Happy  the  man  who  discovers  and 
makes  known  how,  by  judicious 
planting,  we  may  ensure  a  fine  honey 
product  each  season  ! 

Fourth  :  The  last  subject  I  wish  to 
suggest  is  that  of  improved  breeds 
of  bees.  We  all  know  that  the  com- 
mon black  bee  has  its  merits.  The 
same  is  true  of  each  of  the  other 
races— Carniolan,  Syrian,  Cyprian  and 
Italian.  To  say  that  these  races  can- 
not be  so  combined  as  to  produce  a 
bee  that  shall  combine  all  the  merits 
of  all  our  present  races,  with  the  de- 
merits eliminated,  is  to  show  a  total 
ignorance  of  all  the  laws  of  breeding. 
The  same  skill  and  care  that  gave  us 
our  noble  short-horns  and  Herefords, 
will  give  us  the  ideal  bee.  To  secure 
this  result  we  must  look  after  both 
the  drones  and  queens,  and  must  be 
quick  to  note  changes  for  the  better 
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or  worse,  that  we  may  lay  holil  of  tlie 
one  and  stamp  out  the  other.  I  well 
know  that  tliey  are  areat  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  success,  but  that  they  are 
insurmountable  I  do  not  believe;  and 
here,  as  everywhere,  success  is  guaged 
by  the  effort  it  costs. 

But  1  promised  to  be  brief;  and 
though  there  is  much  else  that  I 
would  like  to  discuss,  I  forbear,  and 
leave  these  and  other  matters  for  your 
consideration. 

Following  the  President's  address 
was  the  following  essay  by  Mr.  T.  F. 
Bingham,  entitled, 

WHO    SHALL  KEEP  BEES  V 

Just  as  if,  in  this  free  country,  any 
one  should  not  keep  bees  if  he  wislies 
to  1  But  it  is  not  in  this  sense  that 
the  question  was  designed  to  be  dis- 
cussed ;  but  who  could,  to  the  best 
advantage,  keep  bees  V  No  oue  could 
question  the  right  of  him  who  pleases 
to  keep  bees,  so  to  do;  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  rights  of  otlier^  just  as 
in  the  case  of  poultry  or  other  stock. 
No  one  can  presume  to  injure  me 
peace  and  health  of  any  community 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  private  in- 
terests, no  matter  what  ttiey  might 
be. 

"With  tlie  thousands  of  domestic 
fowls  in  this  country,  and  the  almost 
limitless  number  of  eggs  produced  by 
them,  the  United  States  imports  from 
France,  and  other  densely  populated 
countries,  millions  of  dozens  of  eggs 
annually,  yet  the  question  as  to  who 
shall  keep  hens  does  not  occur  as  a 
question  of  right — it  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  pleasure  or  inclination  ;  and 
whoever  wishes  may  try  to  make  a 
success  and  an  income  in  the  keeping 
of  fowls  and  in  the  production  of 
eggs.  In  this  generation  {and  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  say  that  it  is  in  any 
sense  better  or  worse  than  those 
which  have  preceded  it)  the  question 
of  who  should  do  this  or  that,  or  em- 
bark in  this  or  that  pursuit,  hinges 
entirely  upon  circumstances,  the  lirst 
of  which  is  the  wish  to  do  something. 
Bees  to  do  well  must  have  a  good  and 
convenient  pasture.  15ees  to  be  easily 
cared  for  must  occupy  a  convenient 
hive.  Bees  to  be  judicially  managed 
must  be  managed  by  an  interested 
bee-keeper,  who  will  use  ordinary 
studiousness  to  become  a  thorough 
bee-master.  In  bee-keeping  there  are 
no  mysteries,  more  than  in  raising 
fowls  or  potatoes.  The  same  reason- 
able methods  which  would  lead  to 
success  in  one  would  result  in  success 
in  the  others.  Bee-keepers,  like 
others,  are  so  covetous  of  the  honors 
of  their  pursuit  that  they  do  not  long 
keep  their  "light  under  a  bushel;" 
hence,  there  are  no  valuable  secrets. 
Bee-culture  is  an  open  book  ;  he  who 
will  may  read. 

In  reviewing  the  rise  and  fall  in 
prices  of  various  commodities,  honey 
does  not  prove  to  be  an  exception  to 
general  rules.  Whether  the  present 
price  is  the  result  of  overproduction 
or  of  a  general  decline  in  values  of 
other  commodities,  no  I'eal  evidence 
exists.  One  fact,  however,  is  present, 
namely,  that  the  producing  of  honey 
at  present  on  a  small  scale  pays  the 


produ(!Hrof  a  few  hundred  pounds  a 
luiicli  better  dividend  than  would  the 
raising  of  a  like  value  of  pigs  and 
fowls.  At  present  all  farm  crops,  as 
also  all  manufactured  goods,  repre- 
sent little  more  than  the  labor  and 
material  expenses  required  to  produce 
them  ;  yet,  at  this  stage,  when  wheat 
rules  at  a  point  said  by  the  farmers  of 
Michigan  to  be  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, the  farmers  of  Michigan 
have  planted  more  wheat  this  fall 
than  in  any  previous  season  within 
the  last  Qve  years.  The  only  fact  to 
be  adduced  from  this  is  the  simple 
one  that  the  farmers  have  more  labor 
than  money,  and  are  willing,  there- 
fore, to  give  more  of  their  labor  for 
the  money  that  wheat  will  bring 
than  in  previous  years. 

Bee-keepers  may  also,  in  common 
with  others,  lind  it  advisable  to  pro- 
duce more  honey  even  at  a  less  price 
than  previously.  Ample  and  conven- 
ient pastures  and  comparative  isola- 
tion point  to  the  farm  as  the  home 
of  the  honey-bee,  and  to  the  farmer 
as  the  future  successful  bee-keeper. 
When  the  farmers  finally  realize— as 
realize  they  surely  will— the  value  of 
an  apiary  in  connection  with  their 
pigs  and  poultry  and  cows,  the  great- 
est production  of  honey,  the  best  loca- 
tion for  the  apiary,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful bee-keepers  will  have  been 
found. 

President  Cook— We  ought  to  have 
Mr.  Heddon  here  to  take  issue  with 
Mr.  Bingham  about  farmers  keeping 
bees.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hutchinson  will 
answer  for  him. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson — Actions  speak 
louder  than  words  ;  I  expect  to  drop 
farming  entirely  for  bee-keeping. 

R.  L.  Taylor— I  think  that  some 
men  might  succeed  in  raising  pota- 
toes that  would  never  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing honey. 

Dr.  Iligbie— Only  the  man  who 
makes  a  specialty  of  one  thing  can 
hope  for  the  highest  success. 

The  next  topic  discussed  was  that  of 

HANDLING  BEES. 

Vrof.  Cook — There  are  a  few  prin- 
ciples that  should  be  understood.  In 
simply  walking  among  the  hives,  un- 
less the  bees  are  disturbed,  there  is 
little  danger  of  stings.  Quick  motions 
sometimes  incite  the  bees  to  an  at- 
tack. Frightening  bees  takes  away 
their  disposition  to  sting.  We  have 
been  toUl  repeatedly  that  smoke 
causes  bees  to  fill  themselves  with 
honey  and  then  they  are  good  na- 
tured.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  simply  fright  will  have 
the  same  effect.  We  raise  the  cover 
to  a  hive  and  puff  in  some  smoke, 
then  take  olf  the  cover  and  lay  it 
upon  the  ground.  The  bees  upon  the 
cover  are  peaceable.  They  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  (ill  up. 

T.  F.  Bingham— A  wire-cloth  hat 
arouses  J.he  ire  of  bees.  They  fly 
against  it  and  think  somebody  has  hit 
them.  Confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
operator  is  oue  of  the  greatest  things 
in  preventing  stings.  A  horse  obeys 
a  man  who  is  his  master,  but  let  a 
nervous  woman  try  to  manage  him, 
then  look  out !     Bees    may   sting  a 


passer-by  when  they  are  fast  taken 
from  the  cellar,  but  they  soon  become 
accustomed  to  the  presence  of  the 
bee-keeper.  When  a  swarm  is  hang- 
ing upon  a  limb,  smoking  the  bees 
will  cause  them  to  cluster  compactly, 
the  same  as  sprinkling  them  with 
water.  It  will  also  take  away  their 
disposition  to  sting.  If  the  apiary  is 
surrounded  with  trees  set  thickly  in 
rows,  the  bees  will  pass  over  the  trees 
in  their  flight  and  not  molest  any  one 
near  the  trees  ;  by  taking  this  precau- 
tion bees  may  be  kept  near  a  highway 
with  but  little  danger  of  stings  to 
those  passing  by.  Tprefer  Lombard 
poplars,  as  they  are  tall,  of  quick 
growth,  and  the  bees  do  not.  alight 
upon  them. 

A.  I.  Root— I  wish  to  particularly 
emphasize  the  importance  of  not  al- 
lowing the  bees  to  gain  access  to 
honey  outside  the  hives  during  a  time 
of  scarcity  ;  as  it  will  surely  lead  to 
stinging. 

Prof.  Cook— Those  who  have  to 
handle  bees  when  robbers  are  trouble- 
some, will  find  great  relief  in  using  a 
bee-tent. 

VARIETIES  OF  BEES. 

A.  D.  D.  Wood— I  have  tried  the 
Syrians,  but  they  are  too  fierce. 
Smoke  does  no  good.  I  had  to  use 
chloroform.  They  fill  the  cells  so 
full,  and  cap  the  honey  so  thinly  that 
it  gives  the  honey  a  dark  appearance. 
I  have  discarded  them  for  Italians. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson- 1  have  tried  the 
Carniolans  in  a  small  way,  but  I  do 
not  Hud  them  superior  to  the  blacks  ; 
in  fact,  if  obliged  to  choose  a  pure 
variety  I  should  choose  the  blacks. 

Dr.  Ashley— I  had  one  colony  of 
Carniolans,  and  it  swarmed  only  once. 
They  are  gentle,  but  can  be  roused, 
and  when  roused  they  are  roused. 
Their  combs  are  more  yellow  or 
cream-colored  than  that  made  by 
other  bees. 

R.  L.  Taylor— Italians  always  sting 
more  while  being  hived  than  at  any 
other  time.  I  would  not  depend  so 
much  upon  color  in  distinguishing 
varieties  of  bees  as  upon  other  char- 
acteristics. Italians  remain  very 
quietly  upon  the  combs,  are  diflTieult 
to  shake  off,  and  do  not  '•  rush 
things  "  so  early  in  the  spring  as  do 
some  other  varieties. 

A.  D.  D.  AVood— I  had  several  va- 
rieties of  bees  in  the  cellar  oue  win- 
ter. When  taken  out  in  the  spring 
the  Italians  had  scarcely  any  brood  ; 
next  came  the  blacks,  wiiile  the 
"■  Eastern  bees  "  had  large  quantities. 
I  have  had  bees  that  were  very  beau- 
tiful and  very  gentle,  but  almost 
worthless  as  honey-gatherers. 

Prof.  Cook — I  have  seen  such  bees. 
You  can  almost  knock  the  hive  over, 
and  they  will  forgive  right  on  the 
spot ;  but  are  of  no  use  as  honey- 
gatherers.  No  one  variety  has  all  the 
good  qualities.  We  must  try  and 
unite  the  different  varieties,  and  then 
eliminate  the  bad  qualities.  I  think 
we  owe  Mr.  Ileddon  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  the  hint  he  has  given  us  in  this 
direction. 

A.  [.  Root— In  the  spring  ray  Car- 
niolans   were   the     most    promising 
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colony.  They  began  breeding  first, 
and  became  the  strongest  colony,  but 
furnished  no  surplus  honey. 

BEES  FOR  BUSINESS. 

!Mr.  Fellows — ^Vhich  would  be  the 
belter  way,  if  one  wished  to  Italianize 
his  apiary,  to  rear  queens  or  buy 
them  y 

Prof.  Cook— I  was  talking  this  mat- 
ter over  with  Mr.  Poppleton  a  few 
years  ago,  and  his  decision  was  that 
so  long  as  we  had  so  good  queen- 
breeders  it  was  better  to  buy  queens. 

A.  I.  Root— It  is  a  question  with 
me  whether  it  Is  advisable  to  Ital- 
ianize, or  Syrianize  or  Carniolanize  an 
apiary.  I  have  been  thinking  for 
some  time  that  it  would  not  be  profit- 
able for  a  honey- producer  to  breed  for 
a  pure  race.  Many  desire  hybrids, 
antl  are  satished  with  nothing  else. 

R.  L.  Taylor— I  am  very  much 
pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Root  speak  as  he 
does.  The  time  has  come  when  we 
must  breed  "  bees  for  business,"  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  markings. 

Prof.  Cook— No  race  has  all  the 
best  qualities.  We  must  select  the 
best,  cross  them,  and  then  weed  out 
the  undesirable  qualities. 

T.  F.  Bingham— AVhen  I  stated  at 
the  Cleveland  convention  in  1S72,  that 
the  black  bee  had  some  superior 
qualities,  it  raised  a  perfect  "  sizzle." 
But  time  tries  all  things,  and  merit 
will  eventually  win,  and  at  last  the 
merit  of  the  black  bee  is  recognized. 

COMB    FOUNDATION. 

A.  I.  Root — I  should  like  to  know 
whether  any  one  present  has  had  any 
experience  in  using  two  pieces  of 
foundation  in  each  section  V 

Mr.  Macpherson  —  Mr.  Cornell  has 
used  them.  The  pieces  are  triangular 
in  shape. 

.fohn  Rey — I  use  one  piece,  but 
fasten  it  at  both  top  and  bottom. 

A.  I).  I>.  AV^ood — I  have  tried  this. 
It  is  a  failure  with  two-p  umd  sec- 
tions ;  as  the  foundation  sags  too 
much.  Separators  must  be  used  with 
one-pound  sections,  or  there  will  l)e 
trouble.  The  foundation  must  be 
warm  when  it  is  put  in,  then  it  will 
not  stretch  so  much. 

Mr.  Matthews— How  shall  we  avoid 
having  imperfect  sections  ? 

R.  L.  Taylor— Do  not  put  on  the 
sections  until  honey  is  coraing  in 
rapidly,  and  crowd  the  bees.  This 
course  is  not  advisable,  however,  as 
it  is  better  to  luive  some  imperfect 
sections  than  to  curtail  the  quantity 
of  honey. 

Prof.  Cook— How  far  is  it  advisable 
to  use  foundation  ? 

R.  L.  Taylor— I  think  it  is  profit- 
able to  use  it  in  sections,  also  in  the 
brood-nest,  unless  it  is  at  the  time  of 
hiving  swarms.  I  think  newly-hived 
swarms  had  better  build  their  own 
combs  in  the  brood-apartment,  unless 
it  may  be  that  it  is  so  late  in  the  sea- 
son that  the  bees  would  not  till  the 
brood-nest  without  help. 

t  Mr.  Fellows— I  tried  taking  away  a 
few  combs  when  the  fall  honey-liow 
commenced,  and  put  empty  frames  in 
their  places,  but  the  bees  built  drone- 
comb  and  tilled  it  with  honey. 


R.  L.  Taylor— That  was  not  follow- 
ing the  Hutchinson  plan.  ^Ir.  H. 
insists  upon  a  small  brood-nest,  and 
that  the  empty  frames  be  used  only 
when  hiving  swarms.  You  gave 
empty  frames  in  the  fall  to  an  es- 
tablished colony ;  at  this  time  the 
bees  are  reducing  the  size  of  their 
brood-nest,  and  if  any  comb  is  built 
it  is  tilled  with  honey,  consequently 
drone-comb  is  built. 

A.  I.  Root— Will  the  use  of  drone 
foundation  in  the  sections  prevent 
the  building  of  drone-comb  below  V 
If  so,  is  there  any  objection  to  its  use  V 

Mr.  Fellows— I  have  used  it  in  the 
sections,  and  the  honey  was  fine,  but 
it  was  black  bees  that  did  the  work. 

AV.  Z.  Hutchinson— The  hiving  of 
one  or  two  swarms  upon  empty  frames 
does  but  little  towards  settling  the 
question.  A  large  number  of  swarms 
should  be  hived  ;  hiving  them  alter- 
nately upon  empty  frames  and  upon 
foundation ;  weighing  everything 
carefully,  and  continuing  this  year 
after  year.  This  I  have  done,  and  I 
knovr  that  it  does  not  pay  me,  with 
my  management,  to  use  foundation 
in  the  brood-apartment  when  hiving 
swarms. 

Prof.  Cook— I  have  tried  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson's plan  in  a  small  way.  and  I 
must  say  that  I  am  delighted  with  it. 

^Y.  Z.  Hutchinson— What  is  the 
best  way  to  avoid  the  trouble  arising 
from  the  drone-comb  built  as  the  re- 
sult of  having  old  queens  i" 

R.  L.  Taylor— Allow  the  comb  to 
remain  until  anotlier  spring,  then  re- 
move and  extract  the  honey,  melt  up 
the  comb,  and  put  a  sheet  of  founda- 
tion in  its  place. 

W.  Z  Hutchinson— That  is  the  best 
I  can  do ;  but  it  is  an  expensive 
method.  It  can  be  avoided  by  super- 
seding queens,  but  I  should  look  upon 
the  remedy  as  worse  than  the  trouble. 

R  L.  Taylor— Queens  do  the  best 
work  the  first  two  seasons,  and  if 
they  are  to  be  superseded,  I  suppose 
it  is  best  to  do  it  during  the  swarm- 
ing time. 

Geo.  E.  Hilton — I  have  taken  away 
the  old  queen  at  swarming  time,  and 
allowed  a  young  queen  to  run  in  the 
hive  in  her  place. 

The  convention  adjourned  until 
7:30  p.m. 

EVENINO  SESSION. 

President  Cook  called  the  meeting 
to  order  at  at  8  p.m.,  and  Mr.  R.  L. 
Taylor  read  the  following  essay,  en- 
titled, 

WHAT  I  KNOW  OF   FOUL  BROOD. 

Some  one  has  said  that  foul  brood 
is  a  subject  of  discussion  in  every 
bee  keepers'  convention,  and  perhaps 
it  would  not  be  well  that  this  conven- 
tion should  be  an  exception.  I  chose 
this  subject,  too,  because  I  am  greatly 
interested  ill  it  myself  just  now,  and 
with  the  hope,  first,  that  I  may  get 
from  others  some  information  that 
will  be  of  assistance  to  me  ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  I  may  be  able  to  give 
some  hints  ttiat  will  be  of  value  to 
others— not,  indeed,  to  those  who  al- 
ready have  experience  with  the  dis- 
ease, but  to  those    who,  not  having 


had  any  pai"ticular  knowledge  of  it, 
shall,  in  the  near  future,  receive  a 
visit  from  this  insidious  enemy. 
There  are,  undoubtedly,  some  such 
here.  This  so-called  foul  brood  made 
its  appearance  among  my  bees,  so  far 
as  I  know,  during  the  present  season. 
I  first  discovered  its  foot- prints  by 
here  and  there  a  dead  larva  in  2  colo- 
nies last  May,  but  from  obtuseness  or 
incredulousness.  or  from  the  imper- 
fections of  published  descriptions  of 
it,  or  from  a  different  type  of  the  dis- 
ease, I  did  not  recognize  it. 

Mr.  Muth  says  :  "  Foul  brood  can 
be  rooted  out  completely  and  without 
an  extra  amount  of  trouble,  provided 
you  are  sutficiently  impressed  with  its 
dangerous  and  insidious  character, 
and  are  prepared  to  meet  it  promptly 
on  its  first  appearance."  But  to  be 
that,  one  must  know  it  at  first  sight. 

What  are  the  characteristics  by 
which  it  may  be  certainly  recognized? 
AVe  are  told  that  the  dead  larvas  are 
brown  or  coffee-colored,  but  brown  is 
of  several  different  shades ;  and  what 
is  coffee-colored  V  Is  it  that  of  the 
raw  coffee  bean,  or  of  the  parched 
bean,  or  of  the  pure  decoction  with 
milk  in  it  V  At  the  best,  I  think  these 
descriptions  are  too  indefinite.  I 
should  describe  the  color  of  the  dead 
larvai  as  being,  at  first,  just  like  that 
of  coffee,  as  you  find  it  on  your  break- 
fast table,  with  a  moderate  quantity 
of  milk  in  it  ready  for  consumption. 
The  larvai  gradually  become  darker 
until  they  are  almost  as  black  as  tar, 
and  about  of  the  consistency  of  a 
piece  of  dry,  dark  brood-comb.  At 
this  stage  they  lie  somewhat  spread 
out  upon  the  lower  side  of  the  cells, 
are  drawn  back  a  little  from  the 
mouth  of  the  cells,  and  have  the  ap- 
pearance, at  first  glance,  of  being 
turned  up  a  little,  somewhat  like  the 
toe  of  a  boot.  At  this  stage,  in  a  good 
colony,  with  dark  combs  for  breeding, 
as  seen  in  the  autumn,  an  inexperi- 
enced person  would  scarcely  discover 
the  dead  larvse  at  all. 

Secondly  :  The  consistency  of  the 
dead  larvae  is  homogeneous,  there 
being  no  watery  matter  that  may  be 
drawn  off,  leaving  more  solid  parts,  at 
first,  and  for  a  considerable  time  the 
substance  of  the  larvag  is  ropy,  tena- 
cious, and  elastic,  so  that  if  one  end 
of  a  splinter  is  inserted  in  the  matter 
and  withdrawn,  itie  matter  will  draw 
out  in  a  thread  like  thick  honey,  but 
it  is  so  much  more  elastic  than  honey 
that  when  the  thread  breaks,  which  it 
will  do  wlien  drawn  to  the  length  of 
half  an  inch,  there  is  no  danger  of 
any  of  it  dropping,  but  the  one  part 
will  spring  back  into  the  cell,  and  the 
other  part  to  the  splinter.  You  will, 
of  course,  understand  that  the  dead 
larvse  retain  their  shape  more  or  less 
perfectly  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  on  "account  of  their  outer  mem- 
brane remaining  apparently  intact. 

Thirdly  :  Much  has  been  said  about 
the  disagreeable  character  of  the  odor 
arising  from  a  colony  affected  with 
the  disease  ;  it  is  true  that  it  is  suffi- 
ciently so,  but  not  to  a  greater  extent 
than  many  other  odors.  It  is  much 
like  that  of  a  poor  quality  of  glue  in 
a  warming-pot  in  preparation  for  use. 
The  disease  would  ordinarily  run  sev- 
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«ral  weeks  in  a  colony  before  one 
■would  be  likely  to  discover  it  from 
the  odor  on  opening  the  hive.  Tliough 
1  have  had  2  colonies  so  diseased  as 
to  be  reduced  to  the  strength  of  weak 
nuclei,  yet  no  odor  could  be  discover- 
ed without  opening  the  hive  or  put- 
ting the  nose  close  to  the  entrance ; 
so  1  do  not  depend  upon  the  sense  of 
smelling  in  discovering  the  disease. 

Fourthly  :  Generally  more  or  less 
•of  the  cells  containing  dead  brood 
bave  cappings,  each  of  which  has  an 
opening  near  its  centre,  and  these 
openings  vary  in  size  from  one  that 
might  have  been  made  with  a  com- 
mon pin  up  to  one-half  as  large  as  the 
flapping  Itself,  or  even  larger;  as  if 
the  bees,  discovering  the  death  of  the 
larvfe  while  capping  the  cells,  at  once 
interrupt  their  useless  work.  Some- 
times many  dead  larvie  will  be  found 
in  the  cells  on  which  the  work  of  cap- 
ping has  not  even  been  begun,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  a  comb- 
ful  of  dead  larvse  will  hardly  exhibit 
a  cell  with  an  incomplete  capping. 
Cells  containing  dead  brood  and  hav- 
ing cappings  which  are  entire,  may 
generally  be  detected  by  the  sunken 
appearance  of  the  cappings. 

As  I  have  said,  last  May  I  discover- 
ed the  effects  of  the  disease  in  2  colo- 
nies. I  could  not  believe  that  it  was 
the  work  of  foul  brood,  but  deter- 
mined to  keep  watch,  and  did  so  until- 
I  saw  them  increase  in  strength  rap- 
idly, one  of  them  casting  a  swarm, 
and,  the  busy  season  coming  on,  I 
paid  no  more  attention  to  them  until 
early  in  July,  when  the  white  clover 
season  closed.  I  had  3,000  sections 
partly  tilled  with  honey,  and  in  order 
to  have  them  finished,  I  selected  27 
colonies  to  do  the  work,  and  got  honey 
to  feed  them  for  this  purpose,  by  ex- 
tracting two  or  three  of  the  heaviest 
■combs  from  each  colony  in  my  apiary. 
Everthing  progressed  finely  for  sev- 
eral days,  until  one  of  my  employes 
called  my  attention  to  a  colony  that 
seemed  not  piosperous.  On  examina- 
tion 1  decided  the  case  to  be  foul 
brood,  and  found  that  several  other 
colonies  had  the  disease  also,  and  that 
from  10  to  20  combs  from  diseased 
colonies  had  been  extracted,  the 
combs  distributed  through  the  apiary, 
and  the  honey  fed  to  the  27  colonies 
before  mentioned. 

As  the  readiest  method  I  proceeded 
to  attempt  a  cure  by  the  starvation 
plan,  and  treated  50  colonies  or  more 
very  successfully  so  far  as  yet  ap- 
pears. 1  do  not  by  any  means  cherish 
the  hope  that  there  will  be  no  more 
cases.  I  shall  undoubtedly  have  to 
continue  the  struggle  awhile  yet,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  of  final  success. 

In  closing,  let  me  remark  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  That  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  disease  will  destroy  a  col- 
ony depends  as  much  upon  the  num- 
ber of  combs  in  the  hive  as  upon  the 
virulence  of  the  disease.  A  colony 
on  8  combs,  attacked  by  the  disease 
in  the  spring,  will  very  likely  be  re- 
duced at  the  close  of  the  season  to  a 
pint  or  quart  of  bees ;  while  one  on  20 
■combs  will  perhaps  cast  a  swarm,  and 
still  come  through  a  good  colony.  2. 
Honey  from  infected  colonies  cer- 
tainly carries  the  disea.se.     Of  the  27 


colonies  fed  as  above,  2()  had  the  dis- 
ease well  developed  when  I  stopped 
breeding.  3.  I  venture  the  opinion 
that  the  disease  is  conveyed  only  in- 
cidentally, except  by  infected  honey, 
and  by  the  matter  of  diseased  brood. 
I  did  what  I  would  not  advise  any 
one  to  do,  and  that  was  to  put  a  dis- 
eased colony  back  into  its  own  hive 
without  disinfecting  the  hive,  of 
course  giving  the  bees,  after  a  course 
of  fasting,  sound  honey,  and  the  dis- 
ease did  not  reappear  though  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  brood  was  reared. 
Finally,  hiving  swarms  from  dis- 
eased colonies  on  foundation  or  empty 
frames  seems  to  be  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  free  them  entirely  from  the 
disease. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Mason— I  have  cured  foul 
brood  by  the  starvation  plan,  and  by 
using  salicylic  acid.  I  prefer  the 
former  plan. 

P.  M.  Puhl— It  can  be  cured,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that,  but  the 
trouble  is  to  keep  it  cured  ;  especially 
is  this  the  case  where  there  is  much 
timber. 

T.  F.  Bingham — I  would  not  try  to 
save  the  brood,  as  young  bees  getting 
into  the  wrong  hive  will  spread  the 
disease. 

Dr.  Mason— I  should  save  the 
brood. 

Mr.  Smith— Bee-keepers  should  be 
careful  about  keeping  combs  contain- 
ing foul  brood,  as  when  it  dries,  the 
spores  are  liable  to  float  in  the  air, 
and  be  scattered  to  colonies  of  bees. 

Prof.  Cook— I  think  this  would  be 
possible. 

Next  came  the  following  essay  by 
Geo.  E.  Hilton,  on  the 

HONEY-FLORA   OF    NORTHERN    MICH. 

If  one  takes  the  time  to  observe  and 
the  trouble  to  enumerate  them,  he 
will  be  astonished  at  the  almost  end- 
less variety  of  honey-producing  plants 
within  this  State.  It  would  require  a 
skilled  botanist  to  name  them  all. 
The  All-wise  Father  has  provided 
nearly  all  trees  and  plants  with  either 
honey  or  pollen  to  attract  the  insect 
world.  He  spreads  a  continual  feast 
for  the  bee  th'it  the  important  object 
of  perfect  fertilization  may  be  more 
certainly  attained.  The  bee  that 
slips  from  flower  to  flower,  rollicking 
in  the  golden  dust  among  the  new- 
born anthers,  playing  hide-and-seek 
in  the  opening  corollas,  is  performing 
a  work  of  untold  value  in  the  wise 
economy  of  nature.  The  honey  se- 
creted by  the  blossoms  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inviting  cross-fertilization, 
and  to  prevent  in-and-in  breeding. 

If  no  insect  is  there  to  utilize  the 
drop  of  nectar,  it  is  evaporated  and 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
No  one  is  richer  for  the  ungathered 
sweets,  and  no  one  is  the  poorer 
whose  fields  are  searched  by  the  tire- 
less little  worker  whose  instincts  lead 
it  to  garner  the  evanescent  riches 
which  of  a  truth  take  to  themselves 
wings  and  fly  away.  From  the  "  trail- 
ing arbutus  "  that  peeps  out  of  the 
snow  on  some  hillside, to  the  last  frost 
flower  in  autumn,  there  is  almost  a 
continual  succession  of  honey-pro- 
ducing plants,  whose  wealth  of  nectar 


ought  to  be  utilized  as  one  of  the  sure 
resources  of  this  grand  State,  ('ali- 
fornia  may  occasionally  astonish  us 
by  her  magnificent  honey  crop,  but  in 
isiichigan  where  "  the  early  and  latter 
rains "  are  not  only  promised  but 
sent,  we  are  always  confident  of  a  rea- 
sonable surplus. 

The  ))astures  and  roadsides  are  dot- 
ted with  white  clover  which  yields  the 
finest  honey  in  the  world.  The  rivers 
and  lakes  are  generally  skirted  with 
linden  timber,  and  our  uplands  are 
interspersed  with  the  same — one  of 
the  best  honey-producing  trees  of  the 
world,  yielding  largely  a  nectar  that 
is  prized  for  its  beautiful  amber  color 
and  aromatic  flavor.  Every  fence- 
corner  and  neglected  field  is  planted 
by  the  hand  of  Nature,  as  though  she 
were  trying  in  some  way  to  counter- 
act man's  shiftlessness  by  making  the 
earth  bring  forth  abundantly  some  of 
the  good  things  of  life. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  bee-keeper  to  know  just  when  this 
succession  of  bloom  occurs,  that  he 
may  have  his  bees  in  the  best  possible 
condition  to  secure  the  nectar.  So  far 
as  my  observation  and  knowledge  ex- 
tend, I  will  briefly  enumerate  them  : 
About  the  first  pollen  comes  from 
willow  and  soft  maple,  usually  about 
the  middle  of  April,  varying  viith  the 
season.  In  the  early  part  of  May 
comes  the  hard  or  sugar  maple,  and 
this  tree  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  It  produces  both  honey  and 
pollen  in  large  quantities,  and  I  some- 
times feel  that  were  our  bees  in  the 
same  condition  they  are  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  linden  flow,  we  would 
receive  nearly  the  same  results. 

Fortunately  my  bees  last  spring 
were  strong  early,  and  many  of  them 
stored  considerable  surplus  from  this 
source,  aud  it  being  followed  closely 
by  the  raspberry  and  blackberry 
bloom  (with  which  this  country 
abounds),  I  secured  at  least  a  thou- 
sand pounds  of  surplus  previous  to 
the  opening  of  white  clover,  from  my 
60  colonies.  White  clover  opens  from 
June  1  to  June  b5,  and  in  my  10  years 
of  bee-keeping  it  has  never  failed  to 
give  a  fair  surplus.  The  flow  was 
short  the  past  season,  on  account  of 
the  drouth,  but  mj  bees  being  strong 
I  took  about  2,500  pounds  from  this 
source.  There  is  no  interval  between 
clover  and  linden  in  this  latitude  ;  in 
wet  seasons  the  clover  often  continues 
until  after  the  linden  ceases  to  bloom. 
The  linden  opens  from  .Iuly4  to  July 
20,  according  to  the  season,  but  can- 
not be  depended  upon  in  this  latitude. 
It  is  the  most  sensitive  and  more  de- 
pendent on  atmospheric  conditions 
than  any  bloom  in  this  latitude.  We 
usually  get  two  or  three  days,  how- 
ever, and  once  I  remember  of  ten 
days  when  it  secreted  honey  during 
its  bloom.  I  find  it  does  better  along 
rivers  and  lake  shores  than  on  the 
uplands. 

After  the  above  flowers  we  have  an 
interval  in  the  honey-flow^  until  buck- 
wheat, fireweed,  goldenrod,  asters 
and  boneset  come  into  bloom,  with 
which,  aside  from  buckwheat,  this 
country  naturally  abounds.  They 
usu.ally  afford  us  some  surplus,  but 
the  greater  part  goes  to  the  brood-nest 
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for  winter  stores  ;  in  fact  I  have  never 
had  to  resort  to  feeding  sugar  for 
winter  stores,  and  1  hope  1  never 
shall. 

There  are  many  more  annuals  and 
shrubs  that  go  to  make  up  the  honey- 
flora  of  northern  Michigan,  and  we 
have  some  disadvantages  that  our 
Southern  bee-keepers  do  not  have ; 
but  taking  all  in  all,  I  think  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  State  is  much  better 
adapted  to  the  pursuit  of  bee-keeping, 
and  that  the  honey  is  of  better  quality 
than  in  the  southern  half. 

Dr.  Ashley— 1  had  300  pounds  of 
honey  that  was  bitter.  It  has  been 
pronounced  boneset.  I  should  be 
pleased  to  know  what  it  is. 

Dr.  Mason— I  have  had  honey  from 
boneset.  and  it  is  bitter. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson- So  have  I. 

Prof.  Cook— The  secretion  from  the 
bark-louse  is  gathered  in  some  dry 
seasons,  and  this  is  bitter. 

R.  L.  Taylor— I  am  surprised  to 
hear  Mr.  Hilton  speak  of  basswood 
honey  as  amber  colored. 

Prof.  Cook— I  have  had  samples  of 
basswood  honey  that  were  amber 
colored. 

T.  r.  Bingham— Oh,  Professor,  that 
probably  came  from  standing  in  those 
discarded  sap-pans  in  the  granary. 
(Laughter.)  Basswood  honey  usually 
has  a  greenish  tinge. 

Dr.  Mason— When  bees  are  gather- 
ing honey  from  one  kind  of  plant  they 
may  also  be  gathering  a  little  from 
something  else,  which  will  slightly 
change  the  flavor  or  color. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  un- 
til 8:30  a.m.  of  the  next  day. 

Concluded  iiext  week. 


controversy,  but  that  we  may  consider!  evidently  in  good  condition.    But  in 
"  '   '      "      ■'  ■  '  '  nearly  every  section  a  few  cells  are- 

to  be  found,  the  cappings  of  which, 
although  apparently  sound,  are 
bulged  out,  and  show'by  their  trans- 
parency that  the  cell  is  partly  empty. 
On  closer  examination  these  cappings 
are  found  to  be  burst  outward ;  and 
the  honey  that  has  not  "  sweated  " 
out  of  them,  as  well  as  that  contained 
in  a  few  cells  that  have  cracked  by 
variation  of  temperature,  or  by  hand- 
ling, is  as  thoroughly  granulated  as 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  case.  Now 
why  is  the  honey  in  the  sound,  sealed 
cells  liquid,  while  all  the  other  is 
granulated  y  Is  it  not  evident  that 
the  one  is  sheltered  from  the  action 
of  the  air,  while  the  other  is  not  V 

Whether  all  honey-cappings  ex- 
clude the  air  is  perhaps  doubtful,  but 
that  the  bees  ''  aim  at  compact  cov- 
erings for  their  honey,  while  the  seal- 
ing of  the  brood  is  porous  (Cheshire),"" 
makes  no  doubt  for  me.  Evidently 
even  this  view  is  debatable,  else  Mr. 
Hutchinson  would  not  be  so  eager  for 
a  discussion,  and  1  shall  be  glad  to 
see  it  fully  ventilated,  by  him  and 
others. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journai. 


ObMoiis  on  LcEislation  for  Bee-Keepers, 


W.    11.    OSBORNE. 


On  page  74'J,  Dr.  Miller  asks  for  the 
views  of  bee-keepers,  and  especially 
for  the  opinions  of  those  belonging  to 
the  legal  fraternity,  on  the  subject  of 
"legislation  for  bee-keepers."  The 
Doctor  seems  to  raise  two  questions— 
"  the  desirability  and  the  feasibility  of 
such  legislation  as  will  give  a  bee- 
keeper an  exclusive  right  to  keep  bees 
in  a  certain  territory." 

The  question  of  "  desirability  "  is 
one  that  I  think  it  would  be  difficult 
for  us  to  decide  with  unbiased  judg- 
ment. There  are  persons  in  this  vil- 
lage who  have  kept  bees  longer  tlian 
I  have,  and  if  by  reason  of  priority  I 
must  surrender  the  business  to  them, 
such  legislation  might  appear  more 
desirable  to  them  than  to  me.  In 
other  wiirds.  our  own  opinions  as  to 
the  desirability  of  such  legislation 
would  naturally  depend  upon  whether 
it  would  or  would  not  inure  to  our 
beneflt. 

The  question  of  "  feasibility  "  per- 
haps we  can  discuss  with  less  preju- 
dice, and  although  my  views  may  not 
entirely  coincide  with  those  of  the 
Doctor,  still  1  do  not  advance  them 
for  the  purpose   of   entering  into  a 


the  subject  in  its  various  phases. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  much  good 
might  result  to  the  specialist  from 
such  legislation  as  would  give  them 
absolute  control  over  certain  terri- 
tory ;  but  in  what  way  could  this  be 
accomplished  V  I  can  see  no  way  ex- 
cept it  be  by  license,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  in  this  State  the  Supreme 
Court  would  hold  a  license  law  con- 
stitutional that  had  for  its  object  the 
restriction  of  such  a  lawful  industry 
as  bee-keeping.  Liquor-selling  is  the 
only  business  (?)  which  is  restrained 
in  that  manner,  and  that  is  only  done 
under  the  guise  of  a  tax,  which  it  is 
claimed  gives  no  right  to  sell,  and 
certainly  we  do  not  want  to  bring  our 
noble  pursuit  down  to  a  level  with 
that  nefarious  traffic. 

But  if  such  legislation  could  be  ob- 
tained, would  not  the  effect  be  to 
foster  monopolies?  The  specialist 
could  keep  his  hundreds  of  colonies, 
and  supply  the  market,  while  the 
poor  man  would  be  deprived  of  keep- 
ing his  2  or  3  colonies  to  produce 
enough  honey  for  his  own  family  use. 
There  is  competition  in  all  kinds  of 
business,  and  by  reason  of  such  com- 
petition two  will  sometimes  fail  where 
one  would  succeed ;  but  we  never 
think  of  asking  legislatures  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  shall  yield  the  en- 
tire business  to  the  other.  Another 
difliculty  I  see  is  this :  We  do  not 
pasture  our  bees  entirely  on  our  own 
land,  and  why  should  the  legislature 
say  that  Mr.  Smith  may  pasture  his 
bees  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Jones,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Mr.  Brown,  or  even  of 
Mr.  Jones  himself  ?  While  I  say 
nothing  about  the  desirability  of  such 
legislation,  I  must  say  that  as  I  view 
the  matter,  it  does  not  seem  feasible. 
I  am  a  tirm  believer  in  the  theory  of 
the  "  survival  of  the  fittest,"  and  I 
believe  that  the  bee-keeper  who  reads 
the  bee-papers  and  keeps  up  with  the 
progress  of  the  times,  can  defy  com- 
petition from  those  who  are  trying  to 
carry  on  the  business  as  their  fathers 
and  their  grandfathers  did  before 
them. 
Chardon,t$  O. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Tlie  Camiinis  o?er  Honey, 


C.  p.   DADANT. 


On  page  762  Mr.  Hutchinson  asks 
me  to  give  my  proofs  for  saving  that 
honey-cappings  are  impervious  ;  and 
I  hasten  to  respond,  as  it  is  always  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  discuss  a  subject 
with  him. 

We  have  in  our  extracting  room— a 
cold  room  in  winter  and  rather  warm 
in  summer— a  few  cases  of  honey  in 
sections  that  have  been  there  ever 
since  the  fall  of  1884.  This  comb 
honey  has  been  "  sweating "  like 
honey  often  does,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  cases  is  covered  with  granulated 
honey. 

Upon  examination  of  the  sections, 
the  greater  part  of  the  cells  are  found 
to  be  capped,  and  the  honey  under 
the  cappings  is  liquid,  but  thick,  and 


Now,  as  to  the  nature  of  cappings  : 
If  the  reader  will  take  a  parcel  of 
clean,  white  honey-cappings  on  the 
end  of  a  knife  and  place  it  near  a 
light— not  too  close — but  near  enough 
to  melt  it,  he  will  have  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  the  nature  of  them.  That 
ordinary  honey-cappings  are  not  ab- 
solutely free  of  foreign  matter  is 
easily  comprehended,  since  the  travel- 
ing of  the  bees  over  them,  in  the  hive, 
is  sufficient  to  alter  their  color  in  a 
few  days.  In  addition,  the  yellow 
coloring  pigment  so  well  known  to- 
bee-keepers  (and  so  little  explained), 
and  the  impurities  of  the  atmosphere, 
undoubtedly  more  or  less  contaminate 
the  wax  during  the  manipulation  of 
this  soft  and  plastic  material. 

Practically  speaking,  however, 
honey-cappings  are  pure  wax.  and  if 
unmixed  with  propolis,  cast  skins  or 
cocoons,  from  the  cell  walls,  in  ex- 
tracting, will  give  little  or  no  residue, 
except  damaged  beeswax. 

I  know  that  it  is  a  popular  opinion 
that  the  pale,  clean,  grainy  looking 
residue  often  obtained  in  rendering 
wax  over  water  is  pollen.  It  looks 
like  pollen-grains.but  is  pure  wax.and 
any  one  who  has  tried  the  solar  wax- 
extractor  side  by  side  with  the  water 
process,  will  testify  to  the  fact  that 
this  so-called  pollen  residue  is  entirely 
absent  in  sun-rendered  beeswax.  On 
this  subject  I  cannot  refrain  from  re- 
calling the  experience  of  Mrs.  Chad- 
dock,  who,  after  melting  her  wax  4  or 
5  times  over,  and  finding  this  residue 
more  plentiful  every  time,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  all  a  sham,  and 
that  her  beeswax  was  no  beeswax 
at  all. 

Hamilton,*o  Ills. 


F8y~  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  JonBNAi. 
will  be  sent  free  upon  application.  Any  one- 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample- 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  In- 
terview, by  Bending  the  names  to  this  office, 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  ajrent. 
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Local  Convention  Directory. 


1887.  Time  and  place  o.f  MeetiUQ. 

.Ian.  11-13.— N.Y.State.KN.Y.,  Ac.  iit  Albany.N.Y. 
Jno.  A»pinwiili,  riec,  Harrytown.  N.  Y. 

.Ian.  12.— Cortland  Union,  at  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

D.  h\  81nittuck,  Sec,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  12.— Nebraska  State,  at  Ijincoln.  Nebr. 

H.  N.  PuttersuD,  Sec.  llumbuldt.  Nebr. 

Jan.  13.— Vermont,  at  Burlintiton,  Vt. 

R.  II.  Holmes.  Sec,,  Shoreham,  Vt. 

Jan.  13.— Sheboygan  County,  at  llinKham,  Wis. 
Mattie  B.  Thomas,  Sec.  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis. 

Jan.  18.— N.  W.  Ills.  &  H.  W.  Wis.,  at  Rockford,  Ills. 
J.  Stewart,  Sec,  Rock  City,  Ills. 

Jan.  19,  20.— N.  E.  Ohio.  N.  Pa.,  Ac.  at  Andover.  O. 
M.  E.  Mason,  Sec,  Andover.  O. 

HT"  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetlnBs.- Ed. 


')M 


m&x^ 


Bees  Ready  for  Winter,  etc.— I-  J- 

Glass,  Sharpsburg,©  Ills.,  on  Dec.  3, 

1886,  writes : 

I  had  just  got  my  bees  housed  in 
the  cellar  when  the  cold  wave  reached 
us,  and  we  have  been  having  some 
zero  weather  since,  as  cold  as  10°  be- 
low. I  have  92  colonies  in  winter 
quarters,  all  in  good  condition.  The 
temperature  ranges  between  4.5°  and 
50°.  I  do  not  care  how  warm  my  cel- 
lar becomes  so  I  can  keep  the  tem- 
perature from  falling  below  4-5°.  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  cold  is  the 
cause  of  bee-diarrhea.  I  had  about 
4,000  pounds  of  surplus  honey  this 
year,  1,800  pounds  of  comb  honey,  all 
of  which  is  sold.  I  have  only  one 
barrel  of  extracted  honey  on  hand  yet. 
I  disposed  of  ttie  greater  part  in  my 
home  market. 


it  every  season,  and  never  very  much. 
For  several  years  previous  to  1884  we 
got  a  good  deal  of  honey  from  thistle 
and  horse-mint,  but  these  have  about 
failed,  and  I  cannot  tell  what  will 
next  turn  up  that  will  benefit  us. 

"  'TIS  hard  to  toil  when  toll  is  almost  vain, 
In  barren  ways," 

but  I  shall  toil  on  for  I  do  not  want  to 
give  up  my  bees.  A  majority  of  our 
bee-men  here  have  about  abandoned 
the  business.  The  extreme  hot  and 
dry  weather  in  summer  here  is  dis- 
astrous to  the  bee-keeper,  and  if  he 
had  to  depend  upon  the  business  for 
a  living  here,  it  would  not  do  at  all. 
We  had  a  very  damaging  disease 
among  our  bees  last  spring  and  sum- 
mer, and  many  lost  nearly  all,  and  all 
lost  more  or  less.  I  think  it  was  bee- 
diarrhea,  but  others,  as  well  or  better 
informed  than  I,  say  it  is  not.  Last 
spring  opened  early,  and  our  bees 
gathflred  a  large  quantity  of  pollen, 
bred  up  rapidly,  and  later  on  we  had 
a  great  deal  of  cool,  misty  weather, 
and  all  the  old  stores  was  consumed, 
and  the  bees  had  to  fall  back  on  the 
pollen.  I  believe  that  was  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  opinions  of  some  of  the  bee-mas- 
ters on  the  subject,  with  a  remedy. 


Ten  Years  of  Bee-Keeping.— L.  D. 

Ormsby,  Pierpont,($  0.,says: 

I  began  the  season  with  77  colonies, 
and  obtained  4,400  pounds  of  honey. 
This  is  the  poorest  season  for  bees 
that  I  have  ever  experienced.  Next 
year  will  make  ten  years  of  bee-keep- 
ing for  me,  and  I  have  been  a  faith- 
ful follower  of  your  valuable  Bee 
Journal.  If  you  would  like  a  ten 
year  report  from  one  of  your  readers, 
I  will  send  it  to  you  next  year. 

[Yes  ;  send  in  the  report,  and  let  us 
see  what  you  have  done  in  ten  years. 
— Eu.l 

Bee-Keeping  in  Central  Texas.— E. 
P.  Massey,  Waco,©  Tex.,  writes  : 

Bee-keeping  in  central  Texas  has 
about  ceased  to  be  pleasant  or  protit- 
able.  For  the  last  two  seasons  I 
have  not  had  100  pounds  of  surplus 
from  .50  to  60  colonies,  although  they 
began  the  winter  with  plenty,  and 
came  out  with  plenty  of  stores  and 
bees.  We  have  no  field  crop  in  this 
country  that  affords  any  honey,  ex- 
cept cotton,  and  that  does  not  yield 


Hard  Year  for  Bee-Keepers.— C.  A. 

Hallegas,  De  Kalb  Junction, 5  N.  Y., 
on  Nov.  30, 1886,  says : 

This  has  been  a  hard  year  for  bee- 
keepers throughout  this  section  of 
the  country.  I  commenced  the  sea- 
son with  112  colonies,  and  afterward 
had  8  new  ones.  One  was  robbed  out 
this  fall,  so  I  now  have  119,  which  are 
in  the  cellar.  I  had  about  900  pounds 
of  comb  honey,  and  the  most  of  it  was 
of  poor  quality.  I  had  .50  colonies 
that  did  not  have  enough  honey  to 
winter  on,  and  consequently  I  have 
had  to  feed  considerable. 


Red-Clover  Italians.— H.  M.  Moyer, 
Hill  Church, o^  Pa.,  writes  : 

Joseph  Beath,  on  page  731,  wanted 
to  know  whether  any  one  has  bees 
that  work  on  the  first  crop  of  red 
clover.  My  bees  (Italians)  work, 
every  year,  on  the  first  crop  of  red 
clover.  This  is  nothing  new  in  this 
locality.  The  black  bees  are  not 
worth  keeping  here,  should  one  get 
them  as  a  gift. 


Convention  Notices. 


ly  The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  W. 
Ills.  &  S.  W.  Wis.  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be 
held  in  the  Grand  Army  Hall  in  Kocitford.  Ills., 
on  the  third  Tuesday  in  January,  1887.  There 
win  be  a  two  days'  session.         J.  Stkwakt,  Sec. 


XW  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  In 
Lincoln.  Nebraska,  on  Wednesday.  Jan.  VZ.  1887. 
Location  ot  Hall  to  be  used  and  Hotel  accummo- 
dationa  will  be  given  after  further  arranBementa 
have  been  made.  H.  N.  I'atterson,  Sec. 


fW  The  New  York  State,  the  Ea'tern  New  York 
and  the  New  Jersey  &  Eastern  Bee-Keepers' As- 
sociations will  hold  their  great  united  convention 
at  Albany.  ,N.  Y..  on  Jan.  11,  12  and  1.1.  188(i.  This 
convention  will  be  one  of  the  largest. if  not  THE 
largest,  ever  held  anywhere  in  this  country,  and  It 
behooves  every  bee-keeper  to  attend.  A  grand 
exhibit  of  apiarian  h.xlures  is  promised.  An  un- 
usually brilliant  programme  will  be  prepared  and 
announced  later.  Jno.  Aspinwall. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 

The  following  are  our  very  latest 
quotations  for  honey  and  beeswax  : 

CHICAOO. 
noNEY.— Market  Is  well  supplied  with  all  the 
grades,  and  thi-"  dernaod  is  light.  Prices  are  nom- 
inal at  1 1(.(jl2c.  for  whit'-  in  1 -lb.  sections.  Fancy- 
white  in  scant  pound  iiections,  ]:<c.  Very  littleex- 
tracted  la  being  sold,  and  prices  range  from  4'*7c. 
BBESWAX.-22C.  K.  A.  BURNETT, 

Dec.  8.  161  South  Water  81. 

NBUT  YORK. 

HONEY.— In  consequence  of  a  large  stock  of 
comb  honey  on  this  market,  tancy  prices  cannot 
be  maintained.  Fancy  white  h<.ney  in  paper  box- 
es, or  glassed,  are  in  better  favor  here  than  the 
unglassed  honey,  hence  the  riitference  In  the 
price.  We  quote  present  prices  a.,  follows  :  Fancy 
white  in  l-lb.  paper  boxes,  or  glassed,  K^c;  same 
unglassed,  12c.,  and  In  2-lh.  glassed  sections,  10® 
Uc;  off  grades  I  to  2  cts.  per  lb  less,  t'allf.  comb, 
8'«)luc.;  fancy  buckwheat  l-lbs.,  8X*l)c.,  and  2-lbs. 
7H®8c.  Extracted  white  clover,  none  in  the  mar- 
ket. Calif,  ext'd.  m-lb.  cans,  5(g.6c.;  buckwheat,  Id' 
kegs  and  barrels.  4to.'Sc 

BKBSWAX.-21ii/2ac. 

MCCAUL  &  HILDRETH  BROS.. 

Dee.  7.  34  Hudson  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— The  demand  has  Improved.  We  are 
selling  one-pound  packages  of  white  clover  honey 
atl4®l.oc.;  2-pound3at  I3(3il4c.  Extracted,  CIS70. 

BEE8WAX.-2.'>  cts.  per  lb. 
Dec.  7.    Blake  &  kiplet,  57  Chatham  Street. 

DETROIT. 

HONE  Y.— All  kinds  of  honey  are  dull  and  lower. 
Best  white  comb  honey  in  l-lb,  sections,  li@i2^0r 
Extracted,  7(gjyc. 

BEESWAX.- 230. 

Nov.  23.  M.  H.  HUNT.,  Bell  Branch.  Mloh. 

CINCINNATI 

HONEY. -There  Is  a  lively  demand  for  table 
honey  In  square  glass  jars,  and  the  demand  for 
nice  comb  iioney  is  very  good.  Demand  from 
manufacturers  is  slow  for  dark  grades  of  ex- 
tracted honey.  The  ranging  prices  for  extracted 
Is  3@7c.  a  lb.  Nice  comb  brings  12&15C.  per  lb.  In 
a  jobbing  way.  ,„ 

BEKSWAX.— Home  demand   is  good.    We  pay 
20(fls23c.  per  lb. 
Nov. 10.  C.  F.  MtTTH&  SON.Freeman  &,  Central  At. 

CLBVELAND. 

HONE  Y.— The  market  Is  not  very  active  and  pri- 
ces a  little  lower.  Choice  l-lb.  sections  of  best- 
white  sell  at  13&.14C.;  second  grade  l-lbs..  I0@12c.: 
choice  white  2-lbs..  ll@12c.    Extracted, slow  at  60. 

BEKSWAX.-Scarce  at  25C. 

Nov.  17.         A.  c.  KENDEL,  115  Ontario  Street. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.— Tne  market  for  honey  of  choice  qual- 
ity is  firmer  and  we  are  trying  to  establish  a  high- 
er range  of  values.  We  quote  l-lb.  sections  or 
white  at  I2^^ail3c.:  2-lbs.,  lli^(ai2c.:  dark  not 
wanted.  Extracted,  white,  in  half  barrels  and  in 
kegs,  fi'^^7c. ;  in  tin  pacliages,  707J.sc. :  In  barrels, 
as  to  quality,  ol^.'i^c. 

BEESWAX.— No  demand. 

Oct.  2.  A.  V.  BISHOP,  142  W.  Water  8t. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— The  market  remains  Arm  for  choice- 
qualities,  of  whii:h  we  have  a  large  supply  on 
hand.  We  quote  from  Sii@A\ic.  wholesale,  for 
extracted  honey:  and  8(cijl2c.  for  honey  In  2-lb. 
sections,  although  the  latter  sells  only  In  a  job- 
bing way  at  outside  prices.  Some  tine  honey  in 
l-lb.  sections  sells  at  l  l(ajl2c. 

BEESWAX.- Dull  at20lgi-22c.  for  the  best.    ' 

Nov.  24.      SCHACHT  &  LBMCKE,  122-124  DavlS  St. 

HONEY.-Trade  Is  quiet.  Extra  white  comb  110^ 
amber,  TH'^loc.  Extracted,  white,  4ta.434c.;  am- 
ber. -.i^ViUc. 

BEES  WAX. -20a23C. 

Oct.  18.    O.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  423  Front  Streeu 

ST.  LOUIS. 

HONEY.-Choice  comb,  ll?<rail2Xc.;  latter  price' 
is  for  choice  white  clover,  strained,  in  barrels, 
3i^4((*4c.  Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  in  No.  1 
packages,  M  advance  on  above  prices.  Extracted 
in  barrels. 4H<&5^2.:  in  cans  (i''t7c.    Market  dull. 

BEESWAX.- Dull  at  2oc.  for  prime. 

Nov.  17.       D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 

K.-VNSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Demand  Is  good  for  all  grades,  and  re- 
ceipts have  been  very  large  of  comb  and  extrac- 
ted. Home  bee-men  have  kept  out  of  the  market 
until  this  month  ;  having  glassed  every  111.  section 
on  both  sides  thev  are  reducing  prices,  selling  60- 
lbs.  of  glass  with  Hiu  lbs.  ot  h'jney,  making  our 
market  lower.  There  crop  la  about  70.000  pounds. 
We  quite  .  White  clover  l-lbs..  12'S13c.;  2-lb8., no; 
>i<.-lb8.,  13(ai4c,;  dark  l-lbs.,  10c. ;  2-lha..  K49C.— 
Calilornia  2-lbs.,  SKiillc.  Extracted  white  ctoverr 
He:  dark.4'S5c.:  white  sageCallt..  5i-^c.;  amber,5c. 

BKBSWAX.-2-2C. 
N0V.20.  Ci.EMONS.CLOON  &  CO.,  cor.  4th  &  Walntit^ 
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^p^ecial  ^otkes. 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
■us  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
)to  g-ive  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
-writing-to  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
/many  others  having-  no  PostrOffice,  County 
-or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
^fflce  and  g^et  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  g'ive  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


OUR  CLUBBINO  LIST. 

We  supply  the  Aiiierioau  Bee  Journal 
one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
iif  figures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 100.. 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00..  1  75 

Bee-Keepers'Magazine 135..  125 

Ree-Keepers' Guide 1.50..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  00..  1  70 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00. .  1  75 

Rays  of  Light 150..  135 

The  7  above-named  papers  5  25 . .  4  50 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25.  .•  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).  ..2  00..  1J75 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..  1  75..  1  60 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth)..  .3  00..  2  00 
Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25..  2  10 

Farmer's  Account  Book 4  00..' 3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 1  50..  1  30 

Heddon'6  book,  "Success,"..  1  50     1  40 


When  Reuewiit;^:  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
•bees  to  Join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
Journal.  It  is  now  no  choap  that  no  one  | 
.can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
s.  Binder  for  the  Bee  Journal,  to  any  one 
.sending  us  three  subscriptions— with  $3.00— 
direct  to  this  oBice.  It  will  pay  any  one  to 
.devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


To  ali  New  Subscribers  for  1887  we 
■will  present  the  rest  of  the  numbers  for 
1886  ;  so  the  sooner  they  subscribe  the  more 
they  will  get  for  their  money. 


Colored  Posters  for  putting  up  over 
honey  e.xhibits  at  Fairs  are  quite  attractive, 
.as  well  as  useful.  We  have  prepared  some 
for  the  Bee  Jouknal,  and  will  send  two  or 
more  free  of  cost  to  any  one  who  will  use 
•them,  and  try  to  get  up  a  club. 


A  New  Crate  to  hold  one  dozen  one-pound 
■flections  of  honey. — It  has  a  strip  of  glass  on 
.each  side,  to  allow  the  honey  to  be  seen.  It 
iB  a  light  and  attractive  package.  As  it  holds 
•but  one  tier  of  sections,  no  damage  from  the 
-drippings  from  an  upper  tier  can  occur.  We 
can  furnish  the  material,  ready  to  nail,  for 
■9  cts.  per  crate.    Glass  1  Jic.  per  light,  extra. 


Five  Thousand  new  subscribers  to  the 
•Bee  Journal,  is  what  wc  have  made  our 
calculations  for  ;  the.v  will  come  in  clubs 
between  now  and  ne.xt  spring.  Installments 
are  coming  every  day. 


tW  The  next  annual  convention  of  the  Cort- 
land Union  Bee  Keepers'  Association  will  be  held 
in  Union  Hall,  at  Cortland,  N.  Y..  on  Jan.  1-J.  iss7. 
D.  F.  Shattuck,  Sec. 


Yucca  Brushes  are  employed  for  re- 
moving bees  from  the  combs.  They  are  a 
soft,  vegetable  fiber,  and  do  not  irritate  the 
bees.  As  each  separate  fiber  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  handle  as  well  as  the 
brush,  they  are  almost  indestruetable. 
When  they  become  sticky  with  honey,  they 
can  be  washed,  and  when  dry,  are  as  good 
as  ever.  The  low  price  at  which  they  are 
sold,  enables  any  bee-keeper  to  have  si.x  or 
more  of  them,  so  as  to  always  have  one 
handy.  We  can  supply  them  at  5  cents 
each,  or  50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if  sent  by  mail, 
iirtd  1  cent  each  for  postage 


Reader,  do  you  not  just  now  think  of 
one  bee-keeper  who  does  not  take  the 
Weekly  Bee  .Jouknal,  and  who  should  do 
so  ?  Perhaps  a  word  or  two  from  you  will 
induce  him  to  do  so.  Will  you  not  kindly 
oblige  us  by  getting  his  subscription  to  send 
on  with  your  own  renewal  for  next  year  ? 
When  you  do  so,  please  select  any  25  cent 
book  in  our  list,  and  we  will  send  it  to  you 
post-paid,  to  pay  for  your  trouble.  We  are 
aiming  to  get  5.000  new  subscribersfor  1887, 
—will  you  not  assist  us  to  obtain  them  '/ 


Tlie  Report  of  the  Indianapolis  Conven- 
tion is  now  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
uniform  with  that  of  last  year.  It  will  be 
sent  postpaid  for  25  cents  to  any  address. 

We  have  also  bound  it  up  with  last  year's, 
together  with  the  History  of  the  Society  : 
this  we  will  mail  for  40  cents.  Or  if  you 
send  us  one  new  subscriber  (with  one  dollar) 
besides  your  own  renewal,  we  will  present 
you  with  a  copy  by  mail. 


Money  Orders  can  now  be  obtained  at 
the  Post  Offices  at  reduced  rates.  Five 
dollars  and  under  costs  now  only  5  cents. 
As  these  are  absolutely  safe,  it  will  pay  to 
get  them  instead  of  the  Postal  Notes  which 
are  payable  to  any  one  who  presents  them, 
and  are  in  no  way  safe. 


|y  Th«  Northeastern  Ohio,  Northern  Pa.  and 
Western  New  York  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will 
hold  its  Mth  annua!  convention  in  Chapman's 
Opera  Uonse,  at  Andover.  (•.,  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  Jan.  In  and  '2(1,  ikh7.  First-class  hotel 
accommodations  are  offered  at  $  1  per  day  to  those 
attending  the  convention.  A  eeneral  Invitation  la 
extended  to  all.  M.  B.  Mason.  Sec. 


Home  Market  for  Honey. 

!S^  To  create  Honey  Markets  in  every 
village,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "  Why  Eat 
Honey  "  (only  .50  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  demand  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Single  copy,  5  cts. ;  per  doz.,  40  cts. ;  per 
hundred,  $2.50.  Five  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $15,00. 
On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  print,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "  Presented  by," 
etc.  (giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  scatters  them). 

To  give  aAva y  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine "  to  every  one  who  buyB  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 


System  and  Success. 

^^*  All  who  intend  to  be  systematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
the  prices  are  reduced,  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) {]  00 

"     100  colonies  (2'20  pages)  ,    125 

"     200  colonies  (420  pages)  1  50 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers, 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
boob,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 


Dr.  Miller's  Book,  "  A  Year  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Bee  Journal  for  one 
year,  we  will  club  for  $1.50. 


Tlic  Convention  History  of  America 

with  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Detroit  and  Indianapolis  conventions,  and 
the  American  Bee  Journ.\l  for  one  year, 
will  be  clubbed  for  $1.25. 


We  would  call  Special  Attention  to 

the  property  advertised  by  L.  C.  Root,  on 
page  733,  in  the  issue  of  Nov.  17th.  It  is  a 
choice  property,  and  offers  a  rare  chance  for 
some  person  desiring  to  keep  Bees  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  For 
particulars,  address  L.  C.  Root,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


^ducrtiscmcuts. 


TIT'ANTED.— Some  one  with  or  without 
Vt  experience,  but  with  some  ready  cash, 
to  join  me  in  rearing-  Bees  and  producing" 
Honey,  and  to  take  a  half  interest  in  100. 
liJO,  '200,  or  250  colonies  of  bees.  My  honey 
crop  the  past  season  was  19,000  pouDds. 
Correspondence  desired. 

M.  I?I.  BALDKIDGE, 
50C2t  ST.  CHARLES,  ILLS. 


FOR  SALE. 

SEED  from  Er/iiHop.«  Spluvrnccphalus — 
commonly  called  "Chapman  Honey- 
Plant."  Price  per  ^2  ounce.  75  cts.;  per  oz., 
SI. 50  ;  2  ounces,  .f2  50.  Warranted  genuine. 
Also  ail  kinds  of  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies  : 
Sole  right  for  Shuck  Bee  Hives  and  Feeders 
in  Canada.  The  Stanley  Automatic  Honey- 
Extractors.    Address, 

:e:.  u.  GOOLiD  <Sc  co., 

.50A2t  BRANTFORD,  CANADA. 
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ATTENTION 

Dealers  and  Manufacturers. 

WE    are;  prepared  to  furnish  you  with 
SE:C:TIc5lSrS  for  the  COMING 
SEASON  at  bed-rock  prices.    Write  us. 

«.  B.  liEWIS  &  CO., 

37Atf  WATEKTOWN,  WIS. 

I  At  PORTED  Italian  Queen  in  full  Colony,  only 
»«.CJ(>  -O.  N.  BALDWIN,  Clarisville.  Mo. 
4Aly 


Extracted  Honey  For  Sale. 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  CHOICE 
EXTRACrEU  HONEY  for  sale,  in  kegs 
holding  from  200  Ibe.  to  a-'S  lbs.  each,  which 
we  will  deliver  on  board  the  cars  at  7  cents 
per  lb.  for  White,  and  6  cents  per  lb.  for 
Amber  Colored.    Orders  solicited. 

THOS.  G.  NEW^MAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Dadant'sFoundatienFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertlaement  in  another  colnmn. 


MORE  THAN  WONDERFUL! 

THE  AMERICAN  APICULTURIST 

A  32-page  magazine,  published  monthly,  by 
Henry  Alley,  'Wenham,  Mass. 

Terms,  $1.00  per  annum.  To  each  netv  subscriber 
we  will  send  free,  by  mall,  one  of  our  latest 
improved  "  Drone  and  Queen  Traps,"  the  regular 
price  of  which  is  R-'i  cents.    Send  for  sample  copy. 

Make  Postal  Notec*  and  P.  O.  Money  Orders 
payable  at  the  Salem,  Mass.,  P.  O.,  or  enclose  the 
ll.oo  at  our  risk. 

49Atf  


Wooden  Pails  for  Honey ! 

Wi;  can  furnish  regular  Wooden  Water-Palls— 
well  painted  on  the  outside,  and  with  3  iron 
hoops  ana  a  tiBhi-atting  wood  cover,  at  SS.S5 
per  dozen.  'I  heT  will  hold  a*>  lbs.  of  honey,  and 
when  em  ply,  can  be  utilized  for  use  as  an  ordinary 
household  pall. 

xaoa.  e.  nbivhabt  a  son, 

92S  &  925  West  Madison  Street.     CHICAGO  UiL. 

Dadant's  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  columo- 


DR.    FOOTE'S 

HAND-BOOK  OF  HEALTH, 

HrNTS  AND  Ready  Recipes, 

Is  the  title  of  a  very  valuable  book  that  gives  a 
great  amount  of  information,  of  the  Utmost  Im- 
portance to  Everybody,  concerning  their  daily 
nabits  of  Eating,  Drinking,  Dressing.  Sleeping 
Bathing,  Working,  etc. 

IT  TEliLS  ABOUT 


What  to  Bat. 

How  to  Eat  it. 
Things  to  Do, 
Things  to  Avoid, 
Perils  of  Summer, 
How  to  Breathe, 
Overheating  Houses, 
Ventilation, 
Influence  of  Plants, 
Occupation  for  Invalids, 
Superfluous  Hair, 
Restoring  the  Drowned, 
Preventing  Near-sight- 
edness. 


Parasites  of  the  Skin, 
Bathing— Best  way. 
Lungs  &  Lung  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them, 
Clething— what  to  Wear, 
How  much  to  Wear 
Contagious  DlBeaaes, 
How  to  Avoid  them, 
Exercise, 
Care  of  Teeth, 
After-Dinner  Naps, 
Headache,  cause  &  cure. 
Malarial  Affections, 
Croup— to  Prevent. 


IT  TELLS  HOW  TO  CURE 

Black  Eyes,  Bolls,  Burns,    Chltblains,  Cold  Feet, 
Com8,Coughs,Cholera,Diarrhoei.  Diphtheria,  Dys- 
entery, Dandruff,  Dyspepsia,  Ear  Ache,  Felons, 
Fetid  Feet.  Freckles,  Headache,  Hiccough,  Hives, 
Hoarseness, Itching,  Inaatned  Breasts,  Ivy  Poison- 
ing, Moles.  Pimples,  Piles,  Rheumatism,  Ringworm, 
BnorlDg.  Stammering,  8ore  Eyes,  Sore  Mouth,  Sore 
Nipples. Sore  'I'hroat,  Sun-stroke.  Stings  and  Insect 
Bites,  Sweating  Feet,  Toothache,  Ulcers,  Warts 
Whooping  Cough,  Worms  in  Children. 
Price  only  85  Cents.    Sent  by  Mail,  post-paid. 
THOS.  G.  NETrittAN  &  SON, 
923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Dadant'sFonndation  Factory,  wholesale 

•Bd  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 


FORTY  -  THREE  VALUABLE  BOOKS  FREE  I 

These  books  are  published  in  pamphlet  form,  man j'  of  them  being  illustrated.  They 
treat  of  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  we  think  that  no  one  can  examine  the  list  without 
finding  therein  many  that  he  or  she  would  like  to  possess.  In  cloth-bound  form,  these 
books  would  cost  $1.00  each.    Each  book  is  complete  in  itself. 


I.  The  Widow  Tlcilott  Popers.  Thfa  Is  the  boo» 
over  which  your  t-raiilmotbi-TS  lauKlietl  till  they  cried,  and 
il  la  just  as  fuiiriy  lo-day  &s  it  ever  was. 

'i.  Winter  Evening  Ituereatlon*,  s  larRe  colIectloD 
ofAotins  Cliiiraiie:^,  Tilbk'aiix,  Games,  Puziles.eto..  for  bo- 
cj.-il  gatherings,  private  IU<;atrlcal8.  and  eveDiD&a  at  boiue; 
lllitstriited. 

3  Back  to  the  Olt  llome.  A  Novel.  By  Mary 
Cecil  Hay,  author  of  ■'  Hiililiu   I'crils."  etc. 

*  WalofsueMf  Recitations  »imI  llcudlncn,  a  targe 
and  choice  collection  fur  Actioot  exhibitious  and  public  and 
private  entertriinrnvnti. 

6.  The  Standurd  l-t-ttcr  Writer  for  Ladlea  and 
GcQtIemea.  a  ooruiiletw  cui  Ic  to  corrcspoudcnce,  giving  plain 
dlrectioD:^  for  the  cotiipo->itioa  of  letters  of  every  kiud,  with 
Innumerahli'  form-taud  examples. 

6.  The  Frozen  Deep.  A  Novel.  By  Wllkie  Collins, 
author  of  "  The  Woman  in  \V  hite,"  etc. 

7.  Red  Court  Farm.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Heary 
Wood,  author  of  •liast  Lviine,"  etc. 

8.  The  Lady  of  tUo  Lake.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
*■  The  La^ly  of  the  Lake  "  la  a  romance  in  verse,  and  of  all 
tho  worl('<  of  Scott  none  1b  more  beautiful  than  this. 

9.  In  Cupld%  y^U  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of  "  Dora 
Thora-f.' 

M).  Ani<i>H  Barton.  A  Novel,  By  George  Eliot,  author 
of  Adam  B.  d...  '  -The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  "  etc. 

II.  Lady  Gvrendolhic*8  f>ream.  A  Novel.  By  the 
author  of  "  Dora  Thm-ue."  etc. 

12.  The  Mrctery  of  the  Holly  Tree  A  Novel. 
By  th.'  AutliGT  of"  Dora  Thome." 

13.  The  Kudffctof  Wit,  Humor  and  Fun,  a  large 
collection  of  ihe  funny  etories,  skeiches,  anecdutea,  poems 
and  jokea  that  have  been  written  for  some  years;  lUus-lrated. 

U.  John  liowerbnnh>  Wife.  A  Novel.  By  MIsa 
Uulock,  author  of  "Joho   Halifax,  GenilemaD,"  etc. 

15.  The  Gray  Woman.  A  Novel.  By  Urs.  Gaskell, 
author  of  "  Miiry  Rarton,"etc. 

16.  Sixteen  Complete  8tertefi  ty  Forular  Anifcors, 
embracing  love,  liumoroua  and  detective  etories,  stories  o( 
society  life,  of  adventure,  of  railway  Ufe,  etc,  all  very  lo- 
teresting. 

17.  Jasper  Dnne*!i  Sceret-  A  Novel.  By  Miaa  M.  E. 
Braddon,  author  -if  "Aurora  i'loyd,"  etc. 

18.  Fancy  Work  for  Home  Adornment*  an  entirely 
Dew  work  upon  this  nuhject,  con tainiug  easy  and  practical  in- 
structions for  making  fancy  baskets,  wall  pockets,  brackets, 
needle  work,  embroidery,  etc.,  etc.,  profusely  and  degantly 
Illustrated. 

"t.  GrImmV  Fairy  Stories  for  tho  Toans.  The 
iiQcst  collectmu  of  fairy  stories  ever  published.  Tho  chil- 
dren will   be  delighted  with  them. 

20.  Uanual  oJTEtlauette  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  a 
guide  to  potiteue^s  and  i^ood  hreediog,  giving  the  ruled  ot 
modera  etiauelte  for  all  occasions.  _ 

We  Offer  the  above  books  as  PREMIUMS  for  Club  Subscriptions  to  the  American  Bee 
JOURNAL.  For  Two  Subscriptions,  with  $2.00,  we  will  mail  any  10  of  the  books. 
lor  Three  Subscriptions,  with  $.*i.OO.  any  25  of  the  books.  And  for  Four  Sub- 
seriptiouN,  with  $4.00,  the  entire  list,  or  43  Books,  will  be  mailed. 

ThisoflPer  is  only  grood  for  subscriptions,  accompanied  by  the  Cash,  received  during 
November  and  December,  1886. 

We  will  mail  any  5  of  these  books  for  25  cents,  or  the  whole  forty-threeifor  $1.50«- 
Order  by  the  Numbers,  only.  — 


Zl-  CTHenil  KnowieoJKo  TOr  the  JUIlllon,  a  han-lr 
hook  of  UHi.ful   idformatiuu  for  all,  upon  many  and  varl"uc' 

subji'i.'ts;  illuBtratL'd. 

22.  The  Homo  Cook  Book  and  Family  Phritl- 
clan,  coMtainIng  hundn-ds  of  excellent  cooking  reciper 
and  hints  to  houRicki'epers,  also  telling  how  to  cure  all  com* 
mon   atlrai.'Uts  by  aitniile  home  remedl''s. 

2t.  Manners  and  OuKtomn  In  Far  Away  Land*.  » 
very  interesting  and  iostruciive  book  of  tni vela,  dei-critilng 
the  peculiar  life,  habits,  manners  and  customs  of  the  pt;opl8 
of  forpign  countries,  illustrated. 

21.  57  Popular  Ballads.  Same  size  as  sheet  mu^lQ. 
All  the  old  and  newaongs. 

2J.  Culled  Back.  A  Novel.  By  Hogli  Conway,  au- 
thor of  "  Dark  Dava."  eto, 

2r,.  At  the  World's  Mercy.  A  Novel.  By  Florence 
Ward<.'n,  author  of  "  Tlia   House  on  the  Mareh."  etv:. 

27.  Mildred  Trovanlon.  A  Novel.  By  "The  Duchess, 
author  of  "  Mnl'v  Bawn,"  etc. 

28.  Dark  Days.  A  Novel.  By  Hugh  Conway,  author 
of  "Called  Back."  eto. 

29.  Shadows  on  the  Snow.  A  Novel.  By  B.  L.  Par- 
Jeon,  author  of"  Bread  •  an  d'Cheese-and-Kissee,"  etc. 

30.  Leeltne.  A  Novel,  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay,  author  of 
"Brenla  Yorke,  "  etc. 

31.  GikbrlePs  Marriage.  A  Novel.  By  Wilklc  CoIHdh, 
author  of"  No  Name,"  etc. 

32.  Keaplnc  the  Whirlwind.  A  Novei.  By  Mary 
Cecil  Hay.  author  of"  Old  Uiddleton's  Money. "  etc. 

33.  Dudley  Carleon.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Bttd- 
don,  author  of  "  Ladv   Audley's  Secret,"  etc. 

34.  A  Golden  Dawn.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of 
"  Dora  Thorne,*  etc. 

35.  Talerle'n  Fate<.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Alexander,  an- 
thor  of  "  The  Wooing  O't,"  etc. 

36.  Sister  Rose.  A  Novel.  By  Wllkie  Colltos,  author  of 
"The  Woman  in  White."  etc. 

37.  Anne.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  author  o( 
"  East  Lynne.' 

S8.  The  Lanrel  Bosh.  A  Novel.  By  UIbs  Muloc&r 
author  of  "  John  Halifa.T,  Gentleman,"  et«. 

39.  Robinson  CruHoe.  A  thrilllDg  narrative  by  Dan* 
le\  De  Foe,  describing  the  ndventorea  of  a  castaway  on  aO 
island  in  the  South  Pacifli!  Ocean. 

40-  How  to  Make  Poultry  Pay.  A  practical  an* 
instructive  serirs  of  arliol.'s  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Jacoba,  Poultry 
Editor  of"  The  I'arm  and  Gardoo." 

41.  Parlor  Matric  and  Chemical  Experiments.  * 
book  which  tells  how  to  perform  hundreds  of  amusing  tricks 
in  magfc  and  Instructive  experiments  with  simple  agents. 

t2.  Gems  of  tho  Poets,  containing  eight  charming 
Fele<?tlon3  from  Tennyson.  Longfellow,  Whittler.  Byron, 
Shilley,  Moore,  Bryant,  and  others. 

43.  Bulldlne  Plans  for  Practical*  Low^cosfr 
Houses,  a  full  description  and  plan"  i\f  Eight  modera 
boustis,  raoging  ia.prlce  fVom  |500  to  fi&CO. 


923  &  925  West  Madison  Street. 


THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


Muth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smokers, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CHA.8.  F.  M17TH  iS^  SON, 

Freeman  4  Central  Aye..       -       CINCINNATI,  O. 
P.S.— Send  10c.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 


HOICEOPATHIC    ff  fy 

SPECIFIC  No.  ^0 

In  uae  30  years.    The  only  euccessfiil  remedy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weal(ness, 

and  Prostration,  from  nver-work  or  other  causes. 
$1  per  vial,  or  6  vials  and  larce  vial  powder,  for  $5. 

SOLDBX  DRDGGiSTS.  orsentpo.stjiaid  OD  recelptof 
price.— Uomphrej^s'JUediciae  to.,  lUO  Fulton  8U,  ^.  Y. 

45A12t 


Dadant'sFonndation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  Bee  Advertisement  Id  another  column. 

BEESWAX. 

"We  pay  :BOc.  perlb.,  delirered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mistakes,  the  shipper's  name 
bonld  always  be  on  each  package. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  dtc  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street.      CHICAGO,  IIX. 


A  Year  among  the  Bees, 

BBIXO 

A  Talk  about  some  of  the  TmpleTnents,  Plans 

and  Practices  of   a  Bee-keeper  of   2r»  years* 

Experience,  who  has  for  H  v'^t-s  made  the 

Production  of    Hnney  ku    Exclnsive 

Business. 


Price.  7S  eenta,  by  mall.  This  Is  a  new  wort» 
of  about  114  paRes,  well-printed  ana  nicely  bound 
In  cloth.   Address, 

THOS.  G.  IVE^ITT  AN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL- 


FLAT  -  BOTTOM 

COMB  FOUNDATION. 

^^^,^^.  high  side-walls,  4  to  16  square  feet  to 
H.v^^^^^l  the  pounc?..  Circular  and  samples  freer 
fl^M'Sil  J.  VjiJJ  DEOSEN  &  SONS, 

jB^^^^^  ,  Sole  Manufacturers. 

"  f  Sproat  Brook,  Mont.  fv>„  \,  7 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPEB'8  ADVISER, 

The  BRITISH  Bee  .Journal  18  published  every 
Week,  at  Ten  Shillings  and  md.  per  annum,  and 
contains  tbe  beat  practical  Information  for  thff 
lime  beinp,  sbowing  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 
Bee  JoiTRNAL,  one  year,  for  $2.90. 
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BEES  and  HONEY, 

OR  THK 

Management  ef  an  Apiary  for  Fleasnre 
and  Profit ;  by 

THOMAS    C.    NEWMAN, 

Editor  of  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 

It  contains  220  profusely  illustrated  pages 
Is  "  fully  up  witli  the  times  "  in  all  the  im- 
provements and  inventions  in  this  rapidly 
Sevelopiug  pursuit,  and  presents  the  apiar- 
ist with  everytliing  tliat  can  aid  in  the 
successful  management  of  the  honey-bee. 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  the  most 
honey  in  its  best  and  most  attractive  con- 
dition.   Bound  in  cloth,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

tS~A  Wberal  Discount  to  Dealers,  by 
tke  Dozen  or  Hundred. 

THOS.  G.  NE^TMAN  A:  SON, 

■923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(^"  The  AsrERiCAU  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year  and  the  book,  "  Bees  and 
Honey,"  will  be  sent  for  $1.75. 


Bee  Smoker  J 


The  OrlKlnal   'g  .  iS  .  | »  a  =  « 

BINGHAM      Sh.o3-c-o„^S   1 

=-s   Sri   sB^^S     o 

i  -^  1-iss-i  a 

o      si      .-^     E  a  a 

I  *  irM 

■  ■^  fro  o:   oa^S 
lz<o  g§  Zao-Sot. 


Patented,  1878 


Q  p     E  ^     Km"*" 

<t  Wg  Of  Sjag 


^ «  '^  a) 


Singbam  &  Hetherington  Uncapping  Knife. 


Patented  May  20, 1879. 

BINGHAM  SMOKERS  and  KNIVES 
have    Revolutionized    the    Smoker  and 
Knife  Trade,  and  have  made  hee-keeping-  a 

rileasure  and  a  success.  They  are  the  only 
astlng  and  satisraetory  Snokers  and 
Knives  now  used  by  experienced  bee-keepers 
in  Europe,  Australia,  Cuba,  and  America. 
They  are  covered  by  patents,  and  while  they 
are  always  the  best  tnat  can  be  made,  they 
are  also  the  lowest  priced. 

Prlcei),  by  mall,  post-paid. 

Doctor  smoker  (wide  shield)..  3i4  inch 


$2  00 
175 
150 
125 
100 
65 


Conqueror  smokerf  wide  shield)  3 

Large  smoker  (wide  shield) 3i4 

Extra  smoker  (wide  shield) 2 

Plain  smoker 2 

Little  Wonder  smoker  IM 

Bingham  Si  Hetherington  Honey  Knife, 
2 inch IIB 

TO  SELL  AGAIN,  apply  for  dozen  or  half- 
dozen  rates.    Address, 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 

ISAtt  ABKONIA,  UICBt. 

Dadant's  Foandation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.   See  Adverttaement  In  another  oolnmn 


YandervortCombFdn.  Mills, 

•end  for    Samplra  <V  R4-duct*<t  Prl<-«--l,.Ut 

Atf       J. VANDERVOBT.  Laceyville.  Pa. 


GLASS  PAILS 

FOR  HONEY. 

TUESi:  Palls  are  made 
of  the  beat  quality  of 
clear  flint  glass,  with  a  bail 
Hnd  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
When  tilled  with  honey.the 
attractive  appearance  of 
these  pails  cannot  be  equal- 
ed by  any  other  style  of 
package.  They  can  be  used 
for  household  purposes  by 
consumers,  after  the  honey 
is  removed,  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-fllled  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  aa  follows: 

To  hold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen IS1.60 

2  pounds        "  "  a.OO 

3  "  "     .        "        aso 

THOITIAS  G.  NETTMAN  &  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St,.  CHICAGO*  ILL. 
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MANUFACTORY 

FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  others 
with 

Hives,  Sections,  Shipping-Crates, 
Supers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds.  I  make  a  specialty  of  LANGSTBOTB 
AND  MODEST  HIVES.  Correspondence  with 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address, 

OEORGE  TAVLOR, 

II  Atf  DUNDEE.  Kane  Co.,  ILLS. 


IHE  MARSTCM  "1 

4HA1TI 


AH  men  seeking  Health,  Strengtn 
BTidEnergy  should  avoid  drugging 
the  BtoTDiich  and  eetid  for  prof. 
MAltMTOIV'.S   XltEAIISE, 

hich  is  published  especially  in 
the  ihterests  of   ilio.se  who   aro 

Weak,  Nervous  and  De- 

hilitated,  H  y'l  liave  been 
(Irii^friifl  and  hnmbiiKged  send  at 
nnre  for  this  FREE  BOOK, 
Replete  with  inrrnnuiiton  of  value 
to  young  and  old  men. 

.  19  Park  Place.  New  York. 


The  NEWJeddon  Hive. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
inventor  by  which  we  shall  make  and  sell  the 
Heddon  Reversible  Hive,  both  at  wholesale 
and  retail  ;  nailed  and  also  in  the  flat. 


The  enpravinp  pives  a  good  idea  of  the  hive. 
The  brood-chamber  is  in  two  sections;  also  the 
surplus  arrantjement,  which  may  be  interchanged 
orinverted  at  will.  The  cover,  bottom-board,  and 
top  and  bottom  of  eacli  sectional  case  has  one-half 
of  a  regular  bee-space,  so  that  the  surplus  casefl 
with  the  sections,  may  be  placed  between  the  two 
brood-charabers.or  the  latter  may  be  transposed 
or  inverted— in  fact,  all  parts  of  this  hive  are 
perfectly  interchangeable.  The  brood-frames  will 
ALL  be  bored  for  wires. 

A  SAMPLE  HIVE  includes  the  bottom-board 
and  stand  ;  a  slatted  honey*board,  and  cover  ;  two 
6-inch  broodH?hambers.  each  containing  8  frames  ; 
two  surplus  arrangements,  each  containing  28  one- 
pound  sections,  one  with  wide  frames  ami  separa- 
tors, and  the  other  without  separators.  This  latter 
chamber  can  b3  interchanged  with  the  other 
stories,  but  cannot  be  reversed.  It  i;:*  NAILED  AND 
PAINTED,  and  ready  for  immediate  use.  Price, 
$4-00,  complete. 

It  Ifl  absolutely  essential  to  order  one 
nailed  hive  as  a.  pattern  Tor  puttloir  those 
In  the  flat  together  correctly. 

HIVES  READY  TO  NAIL.— In  flllingorders  for 
these  hives,  in  the  fiat,  we  make  6  different  com- 
binations, so  that  our  customers  may  make  a 
selection  from  the  sample  natled  hive,  without 
waiting  for  us  to  quote  prices,  and  the  different 
kinds  will  be  known  by  the  following  numbers  : 

No.  1  consists  of  the  stand,  bottom-board, 
cover,  two  H-inch  brood-chambers,  ifi  frames,  and 
the  slatted  honey-board.    Price,  !S1-SS  each. 

No.  2  is  the  same  as  No.  1,  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containing  ■2H  sections  without 
separators— interchangeable,  but  not  reversible- 
Price.  !»3.00  each. 

No.  3  is  the  same  as  No.  2,  with  two  surplus  sto 
rlea  aa  therein  described.    Price,  .t^S.SO  each. 

No.  4  is  the  same  as  No.  1,  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containing  28  sections  in  wide 
frames  with  separators,  which  can  be  reversed, 
inverted,  and  intercliant^ed,  the  same  as  the  brood- 
cnambers.    Price,  !S3.:JO  each. 

No.  5  is  the  same  as  No.  4.  with  two  surplus 
arrangements  as  therein  described.  Price.  S3.00. 

No.  6  contains  all  the  parts  as  described  In  the 
sample  nailed  hive.    Price,  JS18.T*»  each. 

Those  desiring  the  hives  iHfiouHhe  stand. honey- 
board  or  sections,  may  make  the  following  deduc- 
tions from  the  above  prices  :  Stand,  14  cents  ; 
honey-board,  h  cents  ;  and  the  2H  or  5(i  sections,  aa 
the  case  may  be,  at  "^  cent  each,  respectively. 

We  will  also  make  the  following  deductions  on 
quantities  ordered  all  at  one  time  :  For  10  or  more 
hives.  5  per  cent,  discount  ;  for  '25  or  mora  hives 
7  1-ii  per  cent.;  for  50  or  more,  lo  per  cent. 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON. 

923  &  925  West  Madison-St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WANTED,  an  active,  reliable  man  in  every 
city  and  town  in  the  State  of  Illinois  to  work 
up  Councils  of  the  American  Leu'ion  of  Honor,  an 
insurance  organization  now  having  ho/mhi  mem- 
bers, and  wu  are  willin;j  to  pay  Uberallu  in  cash  fur 
services  rendered  in  this  work.  It  can  be  per- 
formeil  at  odd  and  leisure  hours  without 
interference  with  regular  business,  and  is  an 
occupation  affording  much  pleasure  to  those 
enga^'ed  in  it.  For  full  e.tplanation  how  to  go  U> 
work  and  what  to  do,  address 

THOMAS  a.  NEWMAN, 
92,1  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILLS. 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 
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RInisout!  yeg-lorious  CIn-istnias  bells, 
Peal  loud,  and  sweet,  and  clear. 

And  let  your  music,  as  it  swells. 
Proclaim  the  peace-time  here. 

Ring  out  I  and  while  you  peal,  sweet  bells, 

Oh  I  let  us  humbly  brins, 
Thoee  gifts,  whose  presence  ever  tells 

Each  one  to  authems  sing. 

Eing-  out !  Earth's  lessons  we  must  learn. 

As  on  we  walk,  each  day  ; 
And  Christmas  hours,  with  each  return, 

Mark  mile-stones  on  our  way.— Ex. 


It  is  said  that  there  is  only  a  yery  small 
part  of  a  drop  of  poison  in  the  sting  of  a 
bee.  No  matter  how  small  the  part,  how- 
ever, the  departure  of  the  person  stung  is 
sure.  The  bee  "gets  there"  all-e-samee— 
but  it  parts  with  its  sting. 


A  AVeeUly  Feast  is  presented  to  every 
reader,  and  the  followitig  letter  from  B.  H. 
Holt,  of  Adel,  Iowa,  is  a  sample  uf  hundreds 
just  received  from  the  guests  who  have 
been  regaled  at  our  weekly  banquets  during 
the  past  year  : 

I  like  the  American  Bee  Journai,  for  the 
many  good  things  which  it  presents  each 
week.  I  always  look  for  it  with  the  assur- 
ance of  finding  a  feaft  therein,  and  I  am 
never  disappointed.  May  its  editor  long 
live  to  calm  the  troubled  waves  of  discus- 
sion, and  to  keep  all  its  correspondents  in 
good  fellowship,  is  the  earnest  wish  of  a 
constant  reader. 


The  November  'Weather  in  England 
has  been  open  and  fine.  A  writer  in  the 
London  Journal  of  Horticulture  gives  the 
following  facts  about  the  bees  there  during 
the  past  month  : 

Up  till  Nov.  26  the  weather  has  been  open 
and  fine.  The  bees  carried  pollen  up  until 
that  date,  when  the  winter's  fog  commenced. 
Some  colonies  have  increased  in  number  of 
bees  greatly  during  the  month.  The  calm, 
sunny  weather,  permitting  the  bees  to  tly, 
and  the  young  ones  to  clear  themselves  of 
all  incumbrances  as  late  as  the  2.^th,  will 
counteract  other  evils  which,  had  the 
weather  been  untoward,  were  sure  to  have 
followed  so  much  late  breeding.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  month  has  not  only  been 
mild,  but  remarkable  for  the  equality  of  the 
day  and  night  temperature.  Forsome  nights 
and  days  together  there  were  only  4°  differ- 
ence in  the  day  and  night  temperature. 


"Hereive  liave  an  Objo'tioii  to  the 

Union,"  says  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal,  and 
then  it  proceeds  to  give  the  reason  for  ob- 
jecting in  this  language  : 

Beekeepers  who  have  ill-feelings  towards 
their  neighbors  have  a  good  chance  to  vent 
it.  They  join  the  Union  and  then  call  on 
their  neighbors  to  "come  on."  feeling-  that 
the  Union  will  assist  them,  and  theircosts 
will  be  light,  while  the  defendant  will  have 
to  foot  his  own  bill.  Thus  they  can  "  stick  " 
their  neighbor  for  a  lot  of  costs,  and  them- 
selves escape  almost  "scot  free."  We  are 
therefore  in  favor  of  a  voluntary  and  im- 
promptu defence  by  bee-keepers  generally, 
each  giving  what  they  are  able  to  in  the 
defence  of  "  right  and  justice,"  when  they 
satisfy  themselves  that  the  case  calls  for 
such  a  defence. 

The  writer  appears  to  have  been  sadly 
"  mi.\ed  up,"  when  framing  the  above  para- 
graph. The  bee-keeper  who  joins  the 
"  Union,"  and  says  to  his  neighbor  "  come 
on,"  is  the  defendant,  if  that  neighbor  does 
"  come  on"  with  his  lawsuit ;  but  the  item 
calls  the  "  neighbor"  the  "  defendant,"  and 
says  he"  will  have  to  foot  his  own  bill  !"— 
Say  plaintiff,  brother— just  to  make  sense  I 

The  writer  is  also  in  error  concerning  the 
"National  Bee-Keepers'  Union."  It  does 
not  work  on  the  plan  mentioned  in  the 
above  editorial  extract.  It  only  assists  in 
the  defense  of  the  pursuit  of  bee-keeping, 
after  investigating  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
If  it  is  but  a  personal  quarrel,  the  Union 
does  not  interfere  with  it.  If,  however, 
there  is  a  principle  Involved,  or  the  pursuit 
is  "at  stake,"  the  Union  /leips  to  defend  the 
case  by  paying  something  like  one-halt  of 
the  costs,  while  the  "  real  defendant "  pays 
the  other  half.  It  does  not  by  any  means 
let  the  members  of  the  Union  "  stick  their 
neighbor  for  a  lot  of  costs,  and  themselves 
escape  almost  scot-tree,"  as  stated  in  the 
item  quoted  above. 


In  Switzerland,  as  well  as  throughout 
Europe  (says  Mons.  E.  Bertrand,  of  Nyon, 
Switz.),  the  past  season  has  been  very  poor 
for  honey.  The  first  honey-flow  was  almost 
nothing  ;  the  second,  where  there  was  any, 
was  better,  but  that  honey  is  of  a  dark  color 
and  second  grade. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Bertrand,  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  North  American 
Bee-Keepers'  Society,  at  Indianapolis,  and 
acknowledges  the  honor  in  a  very  polite 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  American  Bee 
JocBNAL,  who  proposed  the  honor,  and  the 
followiugto  the  President,  Dr.  C.  C.Miller, 
of  Marengo,  Ills.  : 

Nyon,  Switzerland,  Nov.  26, 1886. 

Sir:— I  see  by  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention  held  at  Indianapolis, 
that  I  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
the  North  American  Bee-Keepers'  Society. 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  and  the  associa- 
tion for  the  honor  which  you  have  conferred 
upon  me.  I  feel  highly  flattered  in  being 
an  honorary  member  of  the  leading  society 
in  America. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir,  yours  truly, 
Ed.  Bertrand. 


Ciiernian  Bee-Papers.- On  page  707  we 
commented  on  the  assertion  made  at  the 
Indianapolis  Convention  that  "  we  have  a 
greater  number  of  apicultural  papers  "  than 
"all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined."  We 
then  stated  that  "Germany  alone"  has 
"  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined." The  British  Bee  Journal,  for  Dec.  2, 
not  only  alhrms  our  remark,  but  gives  a  list 
of  23  German  bee-papers  devoted  exclusively 
to  bee-keeping  ;  not  including  any  that 
combine  bee-culture  with  something  else, 
of  which  there  are  a  large  number.  Here  is 
the  list : 

1.  Bienenzeitung.  Editor,  Fr.  Wilh.  Vogel. 
Price  M  6.50. 

2.  Deutsche  illustrierte  Bienenzeitung. 
Editor,  C.  J.  H.  Gravenhorst.    Price  M  4. 

3.  Schweizerische  Bienenzeitung.  Editor, 
Pastor  Jeeker.Olten.    Price  M  4. 

4.  Der  eleassisch-lothringische  Bienenzeit- 
ung. Editors,  J.  Dennler,  Enzbeim,  &  C. 
Zwilling,  Mundolsheim.    Price  M  3. '20. 

.5.  Centraiblatt.  Editor,  G.  Lehzen.  Price 
M  3. 

6.  Die  Biene.  Editor,  Lehrer  Oswald, 
Darmstadt.    Price  M  3. 

7.  Deutscher  Bienenfreund.  Editor,  L. 
Krancher.    Price  M  3. 

8.  Preussische  Bienenzeitung.  Editor,  J. 
G.Kanitz.    Price  M  2.50. 

9.  Bienenblatt.  Editor,  J.  B.  Kellen.  Price 
M  2.40. 

10.  Der  schlesische  Imker.  Editor,  J.  P. 
Benda.    Price  M  2.40. 

11.  lilustriertes  allgemeines  deutsches 
Bienenorgan.  Editor,  M.  Felgentreu.  Price 
M2. 

12.  Oesterreiehisch-ungarische  Bienenzeit- 
ung. Editor,  P.  Colestin  Schachinger.  Price 
M2. 

13.  Schlesische  Bienenzeitung.  Editor,  G. 
Seeliger.    Price  M  2. 

14.  Die  Biene  und  ihreZucht.  Editor,  Rud. 
Kern.    Price  M  2. 

15.  Biene.  Editor,  Pastor  Hergenrother, 
Hesselbach.    Price  M  l.GO. 

16.  Die  BienenpHege.  Editor,  Dr.  Wilh. 
Ebel.    Price  M  1.'25. 

17.  Munchener  Bienenzeitung.  Editor,  Dr. 
Stautner.  Munich.    Price  M  l.'iO. 

IS.  Pfalzer  Bienenzucht.  Editor,  Lehrer 
Sauter.  Rodenbach.    Price  M  1. 

19.  Blatter  fur  Bienenzucht.  Editor,  S. 
Baumann.    Price  M  1. 

20.  Illustrierte  Bienenzeitung.  Editor,  G. 
Adolphson,  Zurich. 

21.  Leipziger  Bienenzeitung. 

22.  Blatter  fur  Bienenzucht,  Ungarn.  Ed- 
itor, .1.  Kriesch. 

23.  Bienenfreund  von  Niederbayern. 


Water  is  essential  for  bees  in  cellars, 
and  quite  often  it  has  restored  bees  to 
their  normal  condition,  after  a  "roaring" 
in  the  hive  is  heard,  which  is  caused  by  ex- 
cessive thirst  and  prolonged  low  tempera- 
ture. 


Premium  Worth  HaTing.— The  New 
York  World  and  the  American  Bee  JonR- 
NAL  (both  weekly)  will  be  sent  for  one  year 
to  any  address  in  North  America  for  $1.90. 
And  in  addition  PRESENT  to  every  such 
CLUB  subscriber  a  "  History  of  the  United 
States,"  containing  .3'20  pages  and  22  fine  en- 
gravings, bound  in  leather  and  gilt. 

This  "  History  "  will  be  sent  free  by  ex- 
press at  the  subscriber's  expense;  or  will 
be  mailed  for  10  cents  extra  to  any  place  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada. 

It  is  arranged  chronologically  by  years. 
from  1492  to  1885.  Every  event  is  narrated 
in  the  order  of  its  date.  These  are  not  con- 
fined, as  in  other  works,  to  political  matters, 
but  embrace  every  branch  of  human  action. 

This  premium  is  worth  the  whole  of  the 
money  sent  for  both  periodicals,  and  should 
induce  thousands  to  subscribe,  and  thus  get 
two  unrivalled  weeklies  for  nothing. 


Catalogues   for  1887.— 'Those    on    our 
desk  are  from 

Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker,  New  Philadelphia,  O. 
Thos.  G.  Newman  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ills. 
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Replies  by  Prominent  Apiarists. 


[It  is  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  in  this  Department  in  less  time 
tlian  one  month.  They  have  to  wait  their 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them:  get  them  returned,  and  then  find 
space  for  them  in  the  Journal.  If  you  are 
in  a  "  hurry "  for  replies,  do  not  ask  for 
them  to  be  inserted  here.— Ed. 1 


Cleansing  FligMs  in  Winter, 

Query,  No.  350.— Some  advise  giving 
bees  a  cleansing  flight  during  the  winter  : 
others,  put  them  into  a  cave  or  cellar  and 
let  them  severely  alone  until  it  is  time  to 
put  them  on  the  summer  stands  again. 
Which  is  best  ?  I,  for  one,  would  like  to 
know,  as  I  have  no  anxiety  to  carry  1^0  col- 
onies out  of  the  cave  and  back  again  it  it 
does  no  good. — Iowa. 

Let  them  alone.— W.  Z.  Hutchin- 
son. 

I  do  not  carry  mine  out  until  they 
are  tal^en  out  to  stay. — C.  C.  IiIiller. 

If  they  remained  quiet  I  would 
leave  them  alone  until  well  settled 
weather  in  the  spring.— II.  I).  Cut- 
ting. 

If  the  bees  are  quiet  in  their  quar- 
ters, and  show  no  uneasiness, I  should 
let  them  alone.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

Leave  them  in  until  spring.  Giving 
them  a  flight  causes  them  to  breed, 
and  they  are  more  restless  afterwards. 
— Dadant  &  Son. 

I  should  leave  them  severely  alone. 
If  some  of  the  colonies  were  diseased 
so  as  to  be  likely  to  die  before  spring, 
I  might  give  them  a  flight.  If  the 
disease  was  caused  by  impure  stores, 
it  would  be  beueflcial.  I  have  thought 
that  a  flight  sometimes  made  matters 
worse.— C.  W.  Dayton. 

From  what  I  have  read,  I  conclude 
that  if  the  general  conditions  are 
right,  viz :  an  equable  temperature 
ranging  from  40°  to  50°,  Fahr.,  in  a 
perfectly  dark  cellar,  no  cleansing 
flight  is  necessay.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

Never  move  them  unless  they  be- 
come uneasy  and  soil  the  hive.  If  a 
cellar  is  just  right  there  will  be  no 
need  of  any  removal  from  Nov.  ]  to 
April  1.  We  have  not  removed  our 
bees  for  years  during  winter,  and  they 
winter  splendidly.— A.  J.  Cook. 

Owing  to  the  dampness  of  the 
atmosphere  in  this  climate,  in  the 
winter  months,  I  doubt  If  it  would 
be  possible  to  winter  bees  at  all  with- 
out the  opportunity  for  flight  in  the 
air  two  or  three  times  during  the  win- 
ter months.  But  in  a  higher  latitude 
where  the  air  is  comparatively  dry— a 
condition  of  things  favorable  to 
healthful  exhalation  from  the  bodies 
of  the  bees— I  doubt  not  but  the  case 
would  be  different.  Those  who  have 
tried  it  can  tell  best.— G.  W.  Dem- 

AKEE. 

After  practicing  both  I  have  come 
to  the     conclusion    that   only   harm 


comes  from  such  a  flight,  say  nothing 
of  the  labor.  Where  bees  are  win- 
tered on  the  summer  stands  the  case 
is  different.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

I  prefer  the  latter  plan— put  them 
in  early  and  take  them  out  late.  Long 
confinement  does  no  harm,  if  other 
conditions  are  right.  In  this  I  think 
Mr.  Eugene  Secor  isrigtit,  and  Mr.  G. 
M.  Doolittle  in  error.— James  Hed- 

DON. 

Bees  in  winter  quarters  require  no 
flight  until  they  can  fly  to  some  pur- 
pose. We  often  have  pollen  gathered 
here  early  in  March,  when  they  may 
be  put  out  and  returned  after  cold  sets 
in  again.  In  February,  on  a  suitable 
day,  I  would  set  out  1  or  2  colonies, 
and  observe  if  they  needed  a  cleans- 
ing flight.  If  doing  finely  they  often 
discharge  nothing ;  hence  a  flight 
would  lie  of  no  benefit  until  there  was 
food  to  gather.  On  Dec.  11  we  had  a 
fine  day,  and  I  put  out  2  colonies  that 
were  carried  in  Nov.  13.  They  had 
been  nicely  hibernating,  but  I  wanted 
to  see  the  effect.  After  four  days 
they  had  not  again  assumed  their 
former  state,  being  very  easily  dis- 
turbed. I  would  say,  then,  not  to  put 
bees  out  before  February,  at  the 
earliest,  and  then  not  unless  diseased. 
— G.  L.  Tinker. 


Closeil-Top  Sections. 

Query,  No.  351.— a  beekeeper  in  Iowa 
prefers  closed-top  sections  ;  but  in  tiering- 
up  he  uses  open-top  sections.  Is  it  an  ad- 
vantage lo  have  the  first  case  and  the  one 
on  top  made  thus?  and  will  the  combs  (of 
course  they  cannot  be  inverted)  be  as 
straiglit  with  closed-top  sections  ?— Augusta, 
Iowa. 

I  see  no  advantage  in  closed-top 
sections  anywhere.— W.  Z.  Hutchin- 
son, 

It  is  a  disadvantage  to  have  two 
sorts  of  sections  on  the  same  hive. — 
J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

AVe  would  prefer  open-top  sections 
for  every  purpose. — Dadant  &  Son. 

The  combs  will  be  just  as  straight 
with  closed-top  as  open,  if  you  use 
full  sheets  of  foundation  or  separa- 
tors. I  prefer  an  open-top  section,  as 
I  want  to  "  tier-up."— H.  D.  Cutting. 

I  use  open-top  sections,  and  can  see 
no  advantage  in  those  having  closed 
tops.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

I  should  not  expect  combs  to  be 
quite  as  straight  with  closed-top  sec- 
tions, but  I  have  never  tried  them.— 
C.  C.  Miller. 

I  should  always  prefer  the  open-top 
sections.  This  permits  tiering-up, 
and  enables  one  to  see  just  what  is 
going  on. — A.  J.  Cook. 

Closed-top  sections  are  no  advan- 
tage, as  they  can  be  made  closer  with 
a  cloth  spread  over  the  top  of  the  case 
or  rack.  The  open-top  sections  are 
necessary  to  the  "  tieringup  system," 
and  the  latter  is  necessary  to  the  best 
results.— G.  W.  Dejiareb. 

Never  use  both  kinds  on  the  same 
hive,  or  in  the  same  apiary  ;  in  fact, 
never  use  closed-top  sections  at  all. 
They  are  not  good  about  getting 
straight  combs,  tiering-up,  handling 


in  and  out  of  shipping-crates,  seeing 
the  condition  of  ttie  super,  and  so  bad 
that  they  are  almost  totally  aban- 
doned.— JAMES  Heddon. 

The  combs  will  be  built  as  straight 
with  closed-top  sections  as  with  open- 
top  ones,  but  the  former  have  no  ad- 
vantages over  the  latter.  I  prefer  a 
thin  board  with  a  bee-space  beneath 
to  cover  tlie  sections.  Many  use  en- 
ameled cloth.— G.  L.  TiNiiER. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  advan- 
tage in  using  closed-top  sections  in 
any  case.  Open-top  sections  can  be 
easily  closed,  but  closed-top  sections 
cannot  be  conveniently  used  in  "  tier- 
ingup."  I  prefer  the  open-all-around 
sections.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 


Wintering  Bees  Under  a  Kitclien. 


Query,  No.  352.— Do  you  think  that  it 
would  injure  the  bees  to  put  them  in  a  cel- 
lar under  a  kitchen  where  there  is  lots  of 
noise  ?— F.  H.,  Ills. 

Not  unless  they  are  to  be  jarred.— 
Dadant  &  Son. 

No,  not  if  so  placed  that  they  are- 
not  jarred.— G.  M.  Doolittle. 

No.  I  have  wintered  bees  in  just 
such  a  place  for  several  winters.— W. 
Z.  Hutchinson. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  noise  would 
injure  them,  provided  no  vibratory  or 
jarring  motion  was  communicated  to- 
the  bees.— J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

The  warmth  of  the  kitchen  fire 
above  the  bees  would  more  than 
counterbalance  any  harm  from  the 
noise.— G.  L.  Tinker. 

It  would  not  injure  them,  but  might 
rouse  them  somewhat  at  times. — C. 
W.  Dayton. 

If  all  right  otherwise,  I  doubt  if  the- 
noise  would  do  much  harm.— C.  C. 
Miller. 

No,  not  if  other  conditions  are  all 
right.— Jasies  Heddon. 

Bees  must  be  quiet  to  winter  well. 
Unless  you  can  keep  them  so  in  the 
cellar,  I  would  advise  leaving  them  on 
the  summer  stands  well  packed. — H. 
D.  Cutting. 

I  know  nothing  practically  of  cellar 
wintering  of  bees,  but  from  what  I 
know  about  the  effects  of  "  noise  "  on 
bees,  I  should  have  no  fears  that  my 
bees  would  be  injured  from  that 
cause.— G.  W.  Demareb. 

I  should  prefer  "  under  a  kitchen  "■ 
to  any  other  place.  This  gives  a 
chance  for  ventilation.  The  noise  will 
do  no  harm.  I  know  a  man  who  has 
wintered  his  bees  very  successfully, 
and  he  has  some  loud  boys,  I  tell  yoii ! 
None  too  loud  ;  boys  that  make  no 
noise  will  make  men  of  like  charac- 
ter.—A.  J.  Cook. 

Practically,  I  know  nothing  of  the 
matter,  as  1  have  always  wintered  my 
bees  on  the  summer  stands,  but  if  the 
cellar  is  all  right  otherwise,  I  do  not 
think  the  noise  will  affect  the  bees  at 
all.  It  is  all  theory  on  my  part,  but 
the  theory  is  based  on  my  reading, 
and  general  observation.— J.  E.  Pond,. 
Jr. 
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Explanatory.— The  flgures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  Icept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  tali  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  tne  center  of  the  State  named; 
6  north  of  the  center;  9  south;  O  east; 
♦Owest;  and  this  6  northeast;  -o northwest: 
o,  southeast;  and  ?  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  mentioned 

For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Tie  licMEan  State  Coiiyention. 

SECOND  DAY— MORNING  session. 

The  flrst  thing  on  the  programme  of 
the  2d  day  was  the  election  of  officers, 
which  resulted  as  follows  :  President, 
Geo.  E.  Hilton,  of  Fremont;  1st  Vice- 
President,  R.  L.  Taylor,  of  Lapeer ; 
2Dd  Vice-President,  O.  J.  Hethermg- 
ton,  East  Saginaw;  3rd  Vice-Presi- 
dent, John  Key,  East  Saginaw  ;  Sec, 
H.  D.  Cutting  ;  Treas.,  M.  H.  Hunt. 

It  was  decided  that  the  next  annual 
meeting  be  held  in  East  Saginaw,  and 
Prof.  Cook,  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  and 
H.  D.  Cutting  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  to  determine  it  it 
•will  be  advisable  for  both  societies  to 
meet  at  the  same  place,  and  during 
the  same  week,  but  upon  different 
days.  Many  persons  wish  to  attend 
both  meetings,  and  this  arrangement 
■would  be  a  great  saving  to  them  m 
railroad  fares. 

BASSWOOD  vs.  LINDEN. 

Dr.  A.  15.  Mason  read  from  the 
Canadian  Bee  Journal  the  article  on 
page  167,  of  the  current  volume, 
headed  "  Linden  Honey,"  in  which 
Mr.  S.  T.  Pettit,  President  of  the 
Ontario  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  re- 
ported that  the  committee  took  the 
grounds  that  Canadian  "  basswo9d 
honey  was  superior  to  the  United 
States  article,  and  recommended  that 
the  Canadians  adopt  the  name  "  lin- 
den "  for  their  honey,  and  thus  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  inferior  "  bass- 
wood  "  honey  produced  across  the 
line.  The  Doctor  thought  it  perfectly 
right  to  make  Canadian  articles  dis- 
tinctivelv  Canadian,  but  it  should 
not  be  done  by  casting  unwarranted 
stigmas  upon  our  productions.  We 
should  not  try  to  elevate  ourselves  by 
pulling  down  others. 

Mr.  Macpherson.  of  Canada,  evi- 
dently felt  that  the  laugh  was  at  his 
expense,  but  he  bore  it  good  humor- 
edly,  and  said  he  did  not  think  there 
was  any  intention  to  cast  a  slur  upon 
American  honey,  and  he  doubted  not 
that  an  apology  would  be  forthcoming. 
Dr.  Mason  then  read  an  essay  on 

FEEDING    BEES  FOU  WINTER. 


He   works  to   secure   the  greatest 
possible   amount  of  white  honey  as 


surplus,  depending  upon  tjie  fall 
honey-flow  to  furnish  stores  for  win- 
ter. The  fall  flow  of  honey  is  some- 
times a  failure,  and  he  then  resorts  to 
the  feeding  of  sugar  syrup.  He  teeds 
by  raising  the  front  end  of  the  hive 
and  pouring  the  syrup  in  upon  the 
bottom-board.  He  found  it  necessary 
to  do  this  work  at  night,  to  avoid 
trouble  from  robber  bees.  In  feeding 
6  pounds  of  syrup,  he  found  there  was 
a  loss  of  \^  pounds. 

Mr.  Macpherson— Mr.  D.  A.  Jones 
once  fed  in  this  manner,  and  the  work 
was  done  at  night  to  avoid  the  robber 
bees.  He  has  discarded  this  plan  for 
f6Gd6rs 

Dr.  Mason— I  got  a  sample  of  the 
Heddon  feeder,  and  it  is  a  fine  thing, 
but  it  is  rather  expensive. 

R.  L.  Tavlor— I  object  to  feeding 
by  pouring  the  feed  upon  the  bottom- 
board,  as  it  necessitates  fast  bottom- 
boards,  and   even  then  a  hive  may 

Dr.  Mason— What  is  your  objection 
to  a  fast  bottom-board  ¥ 

R  L  Taylor— I  wish  it  loose  so  that 
I  can  clean  off  the  dead  bees  in  the 
spring  ;  I  can  regulate  the  size  of  the 
entrance  by  moving  the  hive  forward 
or  back,  and  I  do  not  wish  any  bot- 
tom-board upon  the  hives  when  they 
are  in  the  cellar. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson— How  do  you  get 
the  bees  off  the  bottom-board  when 
you  carry  them  into  the  cellar  ? 

R  L.  Taylor— There  are  seldom 
many  upon  it ;  and  I  raise  the  cover 
and  brush  them  off  into  the  hive. 

A.  I.  Root— When  robber  bees  are 
troublesome,  we  do  a  good  share  of 
our  work  with  bees  at  night  by  the 
light  of  a  lantern. 

R.  L.  Taylor— 1  have  tried  working 
as  late  in  the  day  as  possible,  and  the 
darker  it  became  the  more  trouble- 
some were  the  bees,  until  it  was  well 
nigh  impossible  to  handle  them. 

W.Z.  Hutchinson— Have  you  ever 
tried  handling  them  by  an  artificial 
light  y 
K.  L.  Taylor— I  never  have. 
A.  M.  Gander— If  any  one  expects 
to  be  obliged  to  feed,  why  would  it 
not  be  best  to  save  frames  of  honey 
for  the  purpose  V 

Prof.  Cook— This  brings  up  the 
question  of  the  advisability  of  secur- 
ing all  the  white  honey  we  can  in 
sections,  and  then  feeding  sugar  for 
winter  stores. 

Geo.  E.  Hilton— I  should  not  dara 
to  use  sugar  even  for  wintering,  as  I 
care  too  much  for  my  reputation. 

Prof.  Cook— I  do  not  think  any  one 
need  have  any  fear  in  regard  to  his 
reputation.  There  should  be  no  at- 
tempt at  concealment.  The  neigh- 
bors sliould  be  allowed,  yes,  invited, 
to  come  and  see  what  was  done  with 
the  sugar,  and  the  whole  matter  ex- 
plained to  them.  Further  than  this, 
it  it  is  decided  that  sugar  is  a  safer 
food  for  winter  (and  I  think  it  is),  and 
that  it  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  at 
a  profit,  bee-keepers  will  use  it.  and 
we  may  talk  about  "  reputation  "  as 
much  as  we  please.  The  question  is, 
will  it  pay  ¥  If  we  can  get  all  our 
white  honey  in  nice  shape  for  market 
in  sections,  and  the  brood-nest  com- 


parativelv  empty,  and  all  we  will  have 
to  do  is  to  put  on  feeders  and  feed,  it 
will  probably  pay. 

R  L.  Taylor— It  will  probably  pay 
one  to  do  so,  if  everybody  else  does 
not  go  at  it;  if  they  do,  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  or  not.  \\  e  can- 
not make  it  pay  to  feed  bees  wlien 
they  must  build  their  own  combs; 
but  when  the  comlw  are  built,  then  it 
will  pay.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  sugar  stored  in  the  brood-nest  for 
winter  stores  will  be  carried  into  the 
supers  in  the  next  honey  harvest. 
We  frequently  have  a  flow  of  dark 
honey  in  the  fall.  Is  any  one  ever 
troubled  by  this  dark  honey  being 
carried  into  the  sections  the  next 
season?  ^  ,         ,         *      k 

Geo.  E.  Hilton— I  have  been  troub- 
led in  exactly  this  manner. 

W  Z.  Hutchinson— How  large  are 
the  brood-nests  of  your  hives  V 

Geo.  E.  Hilton— Eight  Langstroth 

Dr  Mason— I  have  no  fears  of  los- 
ing "reputation"  by  feeding  bees 
sugar  for  winter.  The  first  year  I  fed 
sugar  to  my  bees  I  bought  it  of  neigh- 
boring grocers,  and  took  pains  to  in- 
form them  and  my  neighbors  just 
what  I  wanted  it  for,  and  why  I  used 
it  There  was  some  "  talk  "  that  year, 
but  it  has  all  died  away,  and  I  hear 
nothing  of  it  now. 

W  Z.  Hutchinson— I  have  fed  sugar 

to  bees  now  for  years,  and  made  no 
secret  of  it.  Sometimes  one  neighbor 
and  sometimes  another  hauls  the 
sugar  from  the  depot.  The  whole 
neighborhood  knows  that  I  feed  sugar 
to  the  bees,  and  when  and  lohy  I  do 
so,  and  no  one  buys  any  less  honey. 

A  I.  Root- In  view  of  the  preva- 
lence of  foul  brood,  it  is  hardly  the 
thing  to  advise  the  buying  of  honey 
to  feed  bees  when  they  need  feeding. 
It  is  better  to  buy  sugar 

F.  H.  Macpherson— AVhen  we  feed 
sugar  syrup  we  lose  just  about  the 
weight  of  the  water  added.  U  e  do 
not  think  it  profitable  to  extract  the 
honey  and  feed  sugar,  but  in  produc- 
ing comb  honey  it  probably  pays. 

W  Z.  Hutchinson— In  preparing 
the  syrup  I  use  Florence  lamp  stoves. 

R.  L.  Taylor— I  use  a  gasoline  stove. 

Tlie  next  topic  discussed  was  that  of 


BEES  AND  GRAPES. 

Prof.  Cook— We  can  safely  say  that 
bees  do  not  injure  sound  grapes.  In 
the  fall,  when  they  are  over -ripe,  and 
the  weather  is  just  right,  the  grapes 
crack  and  then  the  bees  make  trouble. 
AVhich  is  practical,  to  shut  up  the 
bees  or  to  protect  the  grapes  V  or  is 
neither  V  In  some  places  grapes  can 
be  raised  only  by  bagging  them,  be- 
cause of  the  rot.  This  bagging  great- 
ly improves  the  grapes  and  furnishes 
a  protection  against  bees  as  well  as 

rot 

P  M  Puhl— It  is  not  practical  to 
shut  up  the  bees,  as  the  grape  harvest 
lasts  too  long ;  and  grapes  are  too 
cheap  one  cent  per  pound)  to  allow 
the  expense  of  bagging.  I  have  tried 
confining  bees  during  the  time  ot 
gathering  grapes,  and  it  cannot  be 
done.  The  bees  are  breeding,  and  it 
is  hot  weather,  and  they  must  have 
water  and  flights  in  the  open  air.    I 
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have  put  them  in  the  cellar,  and  kept 
the  temperature  at  45°,  and  it  is  no 
better  ;  it  is  not  the  time  of  the  year 
when  bees  can  be  confined — they  are 
not  ready  for  it,  and  will  worry  them- 
selves to  death.  1  am  sorry  that  Mr. 
McLam  said  what  he  did  in  his  report 
about  confining  them ;  it  is  imprac- 
tical. 

Dr.  Mason — It  is  best  to  keep  on  the 
right  side  of  our  neighbors,  then  they 
will  put  up  with  some  inconvenience 
from  the  bees. 

A.  I.  Root— Mr.  L.  C.  Eootonce  told 
me  how  careful  he  was  not  to  allow 
his  bees  to  annoy  his  neighbors. 
When  his  neighbor  was  ready  to  make 
hay  in  a  lot  adjoining  Mr.  Root's 
bees,  IMr.  Root  otfered,  yes,  insisted 
upon  doing  the  work  next  to  the  bees, 
for  fear  that  the  neigbor  or  his  horses 
might  be  stung.  When  neighbors  live 
like  this  there  is  little  danger  of  any 
fault  being  found  with  the  bees. 

R.  L.  Taylor — I  agree  with  what 
Dr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Root  have  said.  I 
fear  that  no  good  can  come  of  legisla- 
tion. I  also  fear  that  the  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Union  only  stirs  up  things,  i.  e.,  it 
"  backs  up  "  beekeepers  and  makes 
them  less  careful.  Many  of  these 
lawsuits  grow  out  of  some  old  feud, 
and  a  member  of  the  Union  may  be 
"  spoiling  for  a  light "  with  some 
neighbor,  and  takes  advantage  of  the 
"  backing  "  furnished  by  the  Union  to 
lead  some  enemy  into  a  lawsuit.  Were 
it  not  for  the  Union  he  might  be  less 
belligerent. 

II.  D.  Cutting— I  have  no  faith  in 
legislation  in  this  matter.  It  will 
simply  be  a  question  of  "  the  survival 
of  the  fittest." 

Prof.  Cook— I  firmly  believe  that 
this  question  must  be  eventually  set- 
tled by  law,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
highest  courts ;  and  here  we  shall 
need  the  Union.  When  the  question 
is  carried  to  the  highest  courts  and 
settled,  the  bees  will  remain,  as  it  can 
be  proved,  and  our  best  horticulturists 
now  admit,  that  grapes  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  without  the  aid  of  the 
bees  in  fertilizing  the  blossoms. 

R.  L.  Taylor— If  these  are  the  facts, 
and  horticulturists  can  be  convinced 
that  they  are  facts,  there  will  be  no 
lawsuits. 

The  next  subject  brought  up  was 

MARKETING  HONEY. 

E.  L.  Taylor— It  may  not  be  the 
best  way,  but  I  send  my  honey  to 
commission  men. 

Geo.  E.  Hilton— I  sell  my  own 
honey  ;  or  leave  it  with  grocers  to  be 
sold  on  commission. 

John  Rey— I  have  built  up  a  good 
home  market  by  scattering  the 
Amekican  Bee  .JouKNAL  "  Leafiets," 
and  by  advertising  the  honey  in  the 
local  papers.  I  give  the  editors  some 
honey,  and  they  tell  how  nice  it  is, 
and  you  ought  to  see  the  orders  for 
honey  come  in  1  I  never  allow  a  sec- 
tion or  package  of  any  kind  to  go  out 
that  does  not  bear  my  address, 

A.  I.  Root — We  always  take  es- 
pecial pains  to  keep  different  kinds 
of  honey  put  up  in  all  styles  and  sizes 
of  packages  all  ready  for  customers.  It 
is  quite  a  point  to  be  ready  at  a  mo- 


ment's notice  to  hand  out  just  what  a 
customer  asks  for. 

Dr.  Higbie— We  must  advertise; 
have  a  neat  little  sign,  "  Honey  for 
Sale,"  to  hang  out. 

Geo.  E.  Hilton— This  matter  of 
marking  our  sections  and  crates  is 
important.  I  stencil  each  side  of  my 
crates,  and  also  put  a  large  display 
card  in  each  crate,  and  on  the  card 
this  is  printed  :  "  Nice  clover  honey 
from  the  apiary  of  Geo.  E.  Hilton, 
Fremont,  Mich."  This  card  the 
grocer  can  hang  in  some  conspicuous 
place. 

Dr.  Ashley— I  try  to  keep  up  the 
market,  but  the  trouble  is  that  some 
farmer  with  a  few  colonies  brings  in 
his  honey,  in  poor  shape  perhaps,  and 
sells  for  whatever  the  grocers  will  pay 
him,  and  this  demoralizes  the  market. 

A.  I.  Root— Buy  him  out. 

Prof.  Cook— This  plan  will  answer 
when  a  man  has  a  "  big  factory  and 
lots  of  money,"  but  every  bee-keeper 
cannot  buy  all  the  honey  that  some- 
body is  bound  to  give  away. 

Next  came  a  few  words  about 

nONEYrAT  FAIRS. 

H.  D.  Cutting— I  consider  Fairs  one 
of  the  greatest  educational  institu- 
tions we  have.  The  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  Society  has  dealt  very 
liberally  with  bee  keepers,  but  if  bee- 
keepers expect  to  keep  the  premiums 
at  their  present  figures,  they  must 
turn  out  better  than  they  have  lately. 

Prof.  Cook— When  I  was  over  in 
Toronto,  it  was  astonishing  to  see  the 
amount  of  honey  that  Mr.  Jones  sold 
at  the  Fair.  One  way  was  to  cut  sec- 
tions of  honey  from  corner  to  corner, 
selling  each  piece  for  5  cents. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson— I  should  think 
there  would  be  trouble  from  "visitor" 
bees. 

F.  H.  Macpherson— We  kept  the 
honey  under  wire  dish-covers. 

A.  I.  Root— We  sell  honey  at  our 
Fair,  and  have  no  trouble  with  bees, 
but  none  are  allowed  to  load  up  and 
get  away.  I  visited  all  the  candy, 
cider  and  lemonade  stands,  furnished 
each  proprietor  with  a  "  shingle  "  and 
extracted  a  promise  that  it  should  be 
used  in  killing  every  bee  that  at- 
tempted to  load  up.  The  Fair  ground 
is  near  our  apiary,  and  the  Fair  lasted 
three  days  during  a  dry  time,  yet 
there  was  no  trouble. 

It  is  a  pretty  hard  matter  to  knock 
Dr.  Mason  "off'  his  pins,"  but  it  was 
very  neatly  done  at  this  point,  by 
making  him  an  honorary  member. 

The  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  then  made  the  following 

REPORT  ON  EXHIBITS. 

We  beg  to  report  as  follows  on  the  exhibits 
at  this  lueeting- : 

Mr.  M.  H.  Hunt  showed  a  Clark  smoker, 
Bingham  honey-knife,  very  nice  sliced  sec- 
tions, wire  embedder,  wired  frame,  division- 
board,  metal  rabbets,  two  stj  les  of  bee- 
brushes,  twined  coil  wire,  and  a  sample  of 
the  Hunt  chaff  hive. 

H.  D.  Cuttintr  showed  the  Cuttinpr  saw- 
arbor,  very  useful  for  bee-keepers,  and  of  a 
nice  size. 

Mr.  John  Rey  had  on  exhibit  his  fruit  can 
bee-feeders,  which  he  claims  as  robber- 
proof  ;  a  bee-veil  with  isinglass  front,  sec- 
tions with  foundation  fastened  at  both  top 
and  bottom,  and  sections  of  honey  where 
the  foundation  thus  fastened  had  been  used; 


nice  samples  of  honey  in  glass  buckets  ;  also 
the  Stanley  extractor  for  four  frames. 

Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker  had  on  exhibit  his  beauti- 
ful four-piece  sections  in  basswood  and 
black  walnut. 

A.  D.  D.  Wood  showed  eand-papered  one- 
piece  sections  in  basswood  and  white  poplar; 
also  four-piece  poplar  sections. 

A.  M.  Gander  exhibited  honey  in  cases  of 
different  st«es  ;  also  bottles  of  the  Muth 
description;  honey  In  sections,  and  a  com- 
bined frame  and  hive. 

T.  F.  Bingham,  of  Abronia,  Mich.,  had  the 
"  Doctor"  smoker  and  the  Bingham  honey- 
knife,  both  of  which  are  well  known. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Mason,  of  Wasron  Works,  Ohio, 
showed  three  samples  of  granulated  honey, 
and  a  sample  of  the  same  liquified,  all  of 
which  is  very  interesting.  Also  some  heads 
of  the  Chapman  honey-plant,  just  about  to 
bloom  ;  which  is  another  proof  of  the  value 
of  the  plant,  showing,  as  this  does,  its  hardi- 
ness. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Bingham  also  showed  the  surplus 
honey  department  of  the  stingless  bees  of 
Honduras.— F.  H.  Macpherson,  A.  I.  Root, 
and  Geo.  E.  Hilton. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root  then  called  attention 
to  a 

QUEEN-EXCLUDING  TOP-BAR. 

This  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Gander.  The  frame  had  a  double 
top-bar,  i.  e.,  two  top-bars  one  above 
the  other,  a  la  Demaree ;  and  in  a 
slot,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  upper  top-bar,  was  slipped  a  strip 
of  perforated  zinc.  The  upper  top- 
bar  is  wide  enough  to  make  the  top- 
bars  close-fitting. 

T.  F.  Bingham— We  have  here  a 
fine  illustration  of  what  a  patent  will 
do  ill  the  encouragement  of  invention. 
This  is  clearly  an  attempt  to  secure, 
in  a  different  manner,  the  same  re- 
sults as  Mr.  Heddon  does  with  his 
honey-board.  There  are  these  ob- 
jections to  it :  To  make  a  set  of 
trames  requires  more  pieces  than  to 
make  an  ordinary  set  of  frames  and 
Mr.  Heddon's  honey-board  in  the 
bargain  ;  then  the  propolis  will  accu- 
mulate along  the  edges  of  the  top-bar, 
and  it  entirely  prevents  the  adoption 
of  the  "  contraction  method  "  without 
on  immense  amount  of  complication. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson— What  advan- 
tages do  you  claim  for  your  frame, 
Mr.  Gander  V 

A.  M.  Gander— When  I  use  a  honey- 
board,  and  take  it  off,  the  bottom  of 
it  is  covered  with  brace-combs,  and  I 
do  not  like  this. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson— Why  do  you  re- 
move the  honey-board  V 

A.  M.  Gander— Why,  to  handle  the 
frames. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson— Why  do  you 
handle  the  frames  V 

A.  M.  Gander— In  the  fall  I  wish  to 
take  out  some  of  the  combs. 

Mr.  Bingham  then  made  a  few  re- 
marks on 

WINTERING  BEES. 

He  considered  it  important  to  put  a 
rim  Ua  or  2  inches  wide  under  each 
hive  in  winter.  It  allows  the  bees  to 
cluster  naturally  upon  the  lower  edges 
of  the  combs  ;  the  dead  bees  and  rub- 
bish can  drop  out  of  the  way,  the 
combs  are  always  dry  and  clean,  and 
the  entrance  never  clogged.  He  ad- 
vised its  use  both  out-of-doors  and  in 
the  cellar.  His  bees  are  kept  upon 
platforms.  He  prefers  three  hives 
upon  each  platform,  and  the  platform 
is  2x6  feet  in  size,  and  raised  from  the 
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ground  perhaps  a  foot.  The  bees  are 
prepared  for  wintering  by  paeldng 
them  in  fine  hay  upon  these  plat- 
forms. The  hives  are  moved  near 
together,  and  raised  a  few  inches  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  them  a 
slight  slant  towards  the  entrance. 
Hay  is  packed  under  them,  around 
the  sides  and  over  the  top.  On  the 
top  it  is  14  inches  deep.  Panels  of 
boards  are  used,  too,  for  keeping  the 
hay  in  place,  and  the  boards  are  held 
together  by  nailing  on  strips  of  hoop- 
iron  around  the  corners.  Of  course 
all  is  served  with  a  roof.  There  is  a 
spout  or  bridge  from  each  entrance  to 
the  outside.  This  spout  is  Ji  of  an 
inch  high,  several  inches  wide  at  the 
back  end,  but  tapers  to  one  inch  at 
the  outside,  where  it  meets  an  auger 
hole  bored  in  the  outer  boards.  After 
packing,  the  bees  receive  no  more 
attention  until  it  is  time  to  make 
ready  for  the  surplus.  Mr.  B.  has 
been  uniformly  successful  in  winter- 
ing bees. 

Mr.  Root  had  tried  closing  the  en- 
trances, and  also  leaving  them  open. 
He  favored  a  generous  entrance,  left 
wide  open. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  sine 
die.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumrJ. 

Legislation  for  Bee-Keeiiers, 


C.  G.  BEITEL. 


prohibit  the  legislature  to  pass  such 
laws  for  a  duKa  of  individuals,  in  so 
many  words,  yet  in  spirit  it  surely 
does,  and  while  we  linil  no  such  pro- 
hibition in  tlie  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  I  doubt  not  that  the 
spirit  expressed  in  ours,  would  gov- 
ern Congress  in  considering  such  a 
bill,  because  in  principle  it  is  antago- 
nistic to  our  free  institutions. 

Again,  when  we  scan  closely  a  law 
such  as  is  contemplated,  we  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  what  a  source  of  liti- 
gation it  might  lead  to— the  question 
of  priority  of  location  would  often  be 
as  ditficult  to  establish  as  that  of 
priority  of  invention,  and  unless  Con- 
gress in  enacting  such  a  law  would 
give  jurisdiction  to  State  courts  to  try 
these  questions,  they  would  have  to 
be  tried  in  the  United  States  courts, 
the  same  as  patent  right  questions, 
which  would  entail  enormous  costs 
and  expenses  on  litigants,  who  rather 
than  incur  them,  would  abandon  their 
rights,  and  thus  render  the  law 
nugatory. 

These  few  hints  might  be  greatly 
elaborated,  but  they  are  sufficient  for 
me,  to  decide  not  only  against  the 
feasibility,  but  also  against  the  desira- 
bility, looking  at  it  simply  from  a 
legal  stand-point. 

Easton,ot  Pa. 


On  page  742,  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  de- 
sires the  views  of  bee-keepers  on  the 
desirability  and  feasibility  of  obtain- 
ing certain  legislation  looking  to  the 
securing  of  bee-keepers  in  their  loca- 
tions as  to  territory.  I  presume  the 
idea  is  to  ask  Congress  for  this  pro- 
tection. If  each  State  was  to  legis- 
late for  its  own  bee-keepers,  we 
Pennsylvanians  could  hardly  consider 
it  feasible,  for  to  legislate  for  the  pro- 
tection of  bee-keepers  would  be  class 
legislation,  and  the  courts  of  this 
State  are  opposed  to  such  legislation, 
and  while  it  is  true  that  the  courts 
do  not  make  the  laws,  yet  they  con- 
strue them,  and  always  most  strictly 
against  the  class,  and  most  favorable 
to  the  general  public. 

We  have  many  laws  that  come 
within  the  above  category,  and  the 
same  laws  may  be  found  upon  the 
statute  book  of  other  States,  viz : 
mechanics'  lien  laws,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  mechanics  and  material  men  ; 
for  laborers,  to  protect  their  wages, 
and  many  others.  I  merely  mention 
these  to  show  what  I  mean  by  class 
legislation.  Many  of  these  laws  are 
fruitful  sources  of  litigation,  and  to 
such  an  extent  has  it  been  carried, 
that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  tile  liens,  ex- 
cept under  the  supervision  of  a  good 
lawyer. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  new  consti- 
tution of  Pennsylvania,  adopted  by 
the  people  in  1873,  contains  a  clause, 
in  which  among  other  things  it  is 
provided  "  that  the  General  Assembly 
shall  not  pass  any  law  granting  to 
any  corporation,  association,  or  indi- 
vidual, <my  special  or  exclusive  privilege 
or  imnmnily ;"  and  while  this  does  not 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 

Tlie  New  Races  of  Bees. 


S.  SIMMINS. 


W'ith  regard  to  the  temper  of  these 
bees,  I  intend  to  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  character  of  those  workers  pro- 
duced by  imported  queens  only,  and 
by  so  doing  1  hope  to  enable  those  as 
yet  unacquainted  with  them  to  choose 
the  good  and  refuse  the  least  desir- 
able kinds ;  and  after  obtaining  the 
varieties  recommended,  I  feel  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  truth  of 
my  words  will  be  fully  sustained. 

I  would  ask  those  who  have  tried 
only  one  or  two  queens  of  either  kind, 
whether  they  consider  it  fair  to  run 
down  these  bees  upon  so  slight  an 
acquaintance,  and  what  is  really  no 
experience  at  all.  Are  they  certain 
that  their  one  queen  was  imported? 
To  get  at  facts  we  must  start  at  the 
fountain-head,  or  we  shall  never  lind 
the  truth  if  the  adverse  reports  given 
emanate  from  those  who  do  not  have 
pure  bees. 

With  regard  to  Cyprians,  my  own 
experience  is  completely  at  variance 
with  that  recorded  by  many.    It  may 


the  combs  cleaner  and  more  quickly 
than  any  others,  and  yet  while  being 
handled  very  few  lly  into  the  air. 
Tbey  will  continue  to  breed  and  store 
while  Italians  are  starving,  but  unlike 
the  latter  they  are  not  suital)le  for 
comb  honey  production,  as  their  cap- 
pings  lie  close  upon  the  honey,  pre- 
senting a  damp-looking  surface.  The 
workers  are  extremely  beautiful  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  when  properly 
handled,  are  as  gentle  as  they  are 
beautiful.  The  queens  are  very  pro- 
lific, and  will  work  a  colony  up  to  full 
strength  in  a  remarkably  short  time. 

That  these  bees  are  a  most  valuable 
acquisition  to  an  apiary,  no  one  who 
has  thoroughly  tested  them  can  deny  ; 
but  the  reports  as  to  their  vindicative 
temper  have  restrained  many  from 
keeping  them.  I  do  not  know  whether 
those  who  speak  ill  of  them  use  smoke 
while  manipulating  ;  if  so,  it  explains 
the  whole  thing,  as  its  application  is 
a  fatal  error,  and  certain  to  arouse 
their  ire.  I  use  none,  but  gently  turn 
hack  the  quilt,  wait  a  moment  or  two, 
and  then  with  a  quiet,  firm  motion  do 
all  that  is  required.  Upon  first  re- 
moving the  quilt  a  slight  hissing  noise 
of  wings  is  heard,  but  this  is  caused 
more  by  the  bees  running  from  the 
light  than  by  those  coming  up,  and 
even  if  they  boil  over  on  top  of  the 
frames,  if  the  operator  will  only  pro- 
ceed as  advised,  he  will  be  surprised 
to  find  tnat  not  one  bee  has  any  in- 
tention of  stinging,  and  they  may  be 
shaken  off  the  combs  like  so  many 
flies. 

One  writer  says  that  upon  the 
slightest  jarring  many  infuriated  bees 
will  fly  out  and  sling  him ;  perhaps 
they  will  if  smoke  has  been  used,  but 
without  it  I  have  divided  strong  colo- 
nies in  several  stories,  and  some  jar- 
ring could  hardly  be  avoifled  ;  I  have 
carried  full  colonies  into  my  manipu- 
lating house  on  a  dull  day  (to  prevent 
chill),  and  have  cut  out  a  score  of 
queen-cells  at  a  time,  with  no  stings, 
and  hardly  a  bee  has  flown  from  the 
combs.  And  let  it  be  noted  that  no 
matter  how  long  the  frames  are  leit 
uncovered,  or  what  length  cf  time  the 
operator  may  be  about  what  he  is 
doing,  the  bees  remain  good-tempered 
and  perfectly  at  rest,  provided  only  as 
before  stated,  that  no  smoke  be  used. 

I  have  given  many  facts,  but  need  I 
give  more  to  prove  that  Cyprians  are 
coming  to  stay  ?  In  time  to  corae 
those  who  now  condemn  them  will  be 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of 
these  extraordinary  bees,  or  be  con- 
tent to  fall  behind  in  the  great  api- 
cultuial  race  of  keen  competition. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle  has  discarded 
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surprise  some  readers  when  I  say  Syrians  because  they  would  breed  too 
that  of  all  bees  yet  known,  I  would  |  extensively  when  bees  are  not  wanted 
rather  work  with  Cyprians  than  any 


other  variety.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
say  that  those  who  have  given  un- 
favorable reports,  may  not  have 
started  with  a  vicious  lot,  but  I  do 
assert  that  out  of  more  than  a  dozen 
colonies  headed  by  imported  queens, 
I  have  not  one  which  cannot  be  hand- 
led without  smoke  at  any  time  of  the 
day,  on  dull  days,  windy  or  fine  days, 
or  whether  honey  is  coming  in  or  not ; 
not  the  least  of  their  good  qualities 
being  that  they  can  be  shaken  from 


and  not  well  enough  early  in  the  sea- 
son ;  also  that  they  are  very  vicious. 
About  half  of  my  own  Syrian  colonies 
can  be  handled  easily  without  smoke, 
while  the  rest  are  most  difficult  to 
manage  ;  but  if  they  were  a  desirable 
race  to  cultivate,  there  is  no  reason 
why  all  should  not  be  bred  from  those 
queens  which  give  the  more  gentle 
bees.  With  regard  to  breeding  at  the 
wrong  time.  I  believe  Mr.  D.  is  right, 
though  for  this  very  reason  they  may 
and  do   suit   other   countries  where 
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winter  is  not  seen.  Even  this  dispo- 
sition might  be  modified  after  the 
lapse  of  two  or  three  years,  and  their 
brood-rearing  be  regulated  according 
to  the  state  of  the  climate  in  which 
they  may  And  themselves.  However, 
they  have  no  desirable  traits  other 
than  what  the  more  beautiful  Cyp- 
rians possess,  while  they  are  not  so 
quiet  under  manipulation  as  the  latter; 
I  have  therefore  decided  that  1  have 
no  use  for  them. 

The  Palestines  are  even  more  un- 
certain in  temper  than  (Syrians,  while 
they  have  an  unpleasant  habit  of  bit- 
ing the  fingers  of  the  operator,  they 
also  develop  laying  workers  more  per- 
sistently than  any  of  the  races  yet 
named,  and  the  probability  is  that 
there  will  be  no  permanent  demand 
for  them. 

Carniolan  bees  are.  without  doubt, 
the  most  easily  handled  of  all,  as  al- 
most any  amount  of  rough  treatment 
fails  to  make  them  bad-tempered ; 
and  yet  they  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
in  defending  their  homes  against  in- 
truders of  their  own  kind.  Contrary 
to  the  statements  of  some,  I  have 
found  that  this  race  is  quite  distinct 
in  character  and  appearance  from  the 
common  black  bee.  The  queens  are 
generally  dark,  but  bronzed  on  the 
underside  of  the  abdomen,  while 
many  have  yellow  bands,  and  some 
are  quite  yellow ;  yet  all  produce 
workers  of  the  typical  sort.  The  lat- 
ter should  show  no  yellow  bands,  but 
upon  the  first  segment  of  the  abdo- 
men is  generally  found  a  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable shade  of  that  color,  and 
then  follow  several  extremely  broad, 
white  bands,  giving  the  bee  a  very 
beautiful  appearance. 

As  regards  their  working  capabili- 
ties, they  are  superior  to  either  Ital- 
ians or  natives,  and  in  building  up  in 
the  spring,  surpass  all  but  the  Cyp- 
rians. They  are  extremely  active 
when  anything  is  to  be  o"btained, 
while  in  dull  weather,  and  during 
winter  they  are  particularly  quiet, 
and  bear  confinement  during"  a  jour- 
ney better  than  any  bees  I  have 
known.  Here  we  have  the  secret  of 
their  remarkable  wintering  qualities, 
and  if  this  good  point  alone  be  con- 
sidered, where  is  the  apiary  in  your 
northern  latitudes,  or  in  our  own  un- 
certain climate,  that  can  afford  to  do 
without  them  V 

While  Cyprians  are  more  suitable 
for  extracting  purposes,  Carniolans, 
though  not  quite  so  good  honey-gatli- 
erers,  are  particularly  adapted  to  the 
production  of  corab  honey;  while  a 
cross  between  a  Carniolan  queen  and 
a  Cyprian  drone  will  give  an  "all- 
purposes  "  bee  not  to  be  excelled  by 
anything  yet  found.  Just  here  is  a 
fact  which  must  convince  all  that 
Carniolans  are  quite  distinct  from 
blacks.  In  crossing  the  latter  with 
yellow  drones,  generally  only  one 
band  of  yellow  is  shown  in  the 
worker,  never  more  than  two ;  but 
■when  mated  with  a  Cyprian  drone, 
many  of  the  bees  from  a  Carniolan 
queen,  though  very  large,  will  be 
marked  like  Cyprians,  others  not  so 
bright,  but  of  better  color  than  any 
Ligurian  bee.  A  Cyprian  (pieen 
mated  with  a  Carniolan  drone  does 


not  produce  a  single  dark  bee,  and  all 
have  3  yellow  bands,  while  the  color 
is  but  a  shade  darker  than  tlie  pure 
yellow  variety.  Each  of  these  crosses 
may  be  handled  either  with  or  with- 
out smoke. 

Carniolans  are  not  quite  so  steady 
on  the  combs  in  handling  as  Cyprians, 
neither  are  they  so  easily  shaken  off, 
and  when  they  are  so  treated  a  great 
many  fly  around.  Though  equally  as 
good  tempered,  it  is  here  that  my 
preference  comes  in  for  working  with 
Cyprians.  I  can  find  no  other  fault 
with  Carniolans,  but  another  good 
quality  possessed  by  them  must  not 
be  overlooked— I  find  them  longer 
lived  than  any  other  variety,  a  point 
of  even  more  importance  than  their 
extraordinary  breeding  powers— one 
which  in  connection  with  their  per- 
fectly restful  condition  under  confiue- 
meut,  renders  them  particularly  de- 
sirable for  all  cold  and  uncertain 
climates. 

I  am  aware  that  some  who  have  had 
but  one  |or  two  queens  of  this  kind 
have  spoken  unfavorably  as  to  their 
honey-gathering  qualities,  but  I  am 
in  a  position  to  assert  as  a  fact  that 
these  bees,  by  the  side  of  Syrians  and 
Ligurians,  have  given  more  bees  and 
more  honey  than  any.  Those  who 
have  not  found  it  so  should  not  dis- 
card the  whole  race,  but  try  again, 
and  see  what  other  queens  "will  do, 
and  then  breed  from  the  best,  just  as 
they  profess  to  have  done  with 
Italians. 

Two  other  good  points  are  possessed 
by  both  Carniolans  and  Cyprians. 
They  are  not  given  to  robbing  ;  and 
in  making  up  nuclei  with  these  bees, 
they  will  almost  invariably  stay  where 
placed. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that 
much  is  due  to  Mr.  Benton,  for  plac- 
ing before  us  more  prominently  these 
new  varieties  of  bees.  It  would  per- 
haps be  too  much  to  say  that  these 
bees  will  cause  a  revolution  in  our 
industry,  but  that  the  two  most  de- 
sirable kinds  mentioned  will  so(m  be 
found  superseding  Italians  in  most 
apiaries,  even  where  the  former  are 
now  strongly  opposed,  I  am  fully 
persuaded, as  their  marked  superiority 
must  bring  them  to  the  front. 

Kottingd-ean,  England. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Tlie  Houey-Proiliicers'  Association, 

J.   V.   CALDWELL,  (125-208). 

The  idea  of  an  association  to  con- 
trol the  price  of  (uir  honey  crop  has 
impressed  me  very  forcibly.  First,  is 
there  anything  tangible  or  practical 
in  the  idea  ?  I  say  no,  most  emphati- 
cally. Honey  is  one  of  the  products 
of  the  farm,  and  as  such  it  must  be 
placed  on  the  market  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  product. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  our  product 
has  gone  down  in  price,  as  it  has  this 
season.  As  I  am  depending  upon  my 
bees  for  a  living,  I  am  doubly  inter- 
ested, but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  different  had 
the  season  been  a  poor  one,  instead 


of  one  of  the  best  in  my  14  years'  ex- 
perience. If  we  could  all  agree  on  a 
fixed  price  for  our  honey,  and  also 
agree  to  take  no  less  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, there  might  be  some  en- 
couragement to  form  such  an  associa- 
tion. But  there  are,  in  my  opinion, 
at  least  the  two  following  serious  ob- 
jections : 

1.  Most  bee-keepers,  when  their 
product  is  ready  for  the  market,  want 
the  money  for  it,  or  its  equivalent. 
Now,  suppose  the  crop  has  been  a 
good  one,  as  is  the  case  here  this 
season,  and,  for  instance,  the  price  of 
good  comb  honey  is  placed  at  20  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  market  price  is 
only  10  cents.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
The  producer  cannot  hold  over  his 
honey  until  another  year,  as  can  the 
wheat  and  corn  raiser,  but  he  must 
sell.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the 
price  will  not  go  to  such  a  low  figure, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  small  bee-keep- 
ers, who,  not  making  a  business  of 
bee-culture,  care  but  little  about  the 
price  they  secure  for  their  few  hun- 
dred pounds. 

2.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with 
these  farmers  and  small  producers  ? 
They  will  sell,  and  at  a  low  price  very 
often,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
could  not  induce  them  to  join  any 
such  organization  as  the  proposed 
one  ;  and,  granting  this  to  be  the  facts 
in  the  case,  just  as  soon  as  they  saw 
the  price  of  honey  fixed  at  a  higher 
figure,  they  would  have  an  induce- 
ment to  produce  more  honey,  and 
thus  crowd  an  already  overstocked 
market ;  thus  making  matters  worse 
than  they  are  at  present. 

It  is  my  candid  opinion  that  there 
is  but  one  practical  method  of  accom- 
plishing the  desired  end,  and  that  is 
for  a  few  rich  apiarists  to  form  a 
"  corner,"  and  each  season  buy  all  the 
honey  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada;  but  where,  oh,  where,  is 
the  Gould  or  Vanderiilt  among  us  ? 
If  any  of  our  fraternity  can  suggest  a 
more  practical  plan,  by  all  means  let 
us  have  it. 

Cambridge,^D  Ills. 


For  ttie  American  Bee  JoomaL 

How  Bees  Exercise,  Hilieriiatioii,  etc. 


"I 


DR.   G.   L.  TINKER. 


On  page  746,  Mr.  Demaree  presents 
a  very  able  article  upon  the  above 
subject,  and  it  is  one  upon  which  we 
certainly  require  more  light.  To 
make  up  the  issue  fairly  and  squarely, 
Mr.  D.  denies  that  bees  ever  resort  to 
"  exercise  "  to  raise  the  temperature 
when  subjected  to  severe  cold.  No 
subject  pertaining  to  wintering  has  a 
greater  practical  bearing  than  this 
one  of  exercise.  We  need  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  conditions  that 
compel  bees  to  exercise,  and  which  is 
the  forerunner  of  all  our  great  disas- 
ters in  wintering,  and  of  those  other 
conditions  that  secure  hibernation,  in 
which  all  the  energies  of  the  bees  are 
conserved  in  the  highest  decree  in 
their  long  winter  confinement. 

I  afHrm  that  bees  do  exercise  when 
subjected  to  low  temperature,  but  it 
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is  not  perhaps  the  kind  of  exercise 
tliat  ;Mr.  IJemaree  has  had  in  view. 
It  is  certain  that  they  never  drum 
with  their  wings  or  "  Isick  up  their 
heels,"  or  get  on  a  "  tear,"  but  when 
they  wish  to  "  warm  up  "  to  a  slate 
of  activity  from  a  stale  of  hiberna- 
tion, they  simply  begin  a  forced  res- 
j)iration — the  opposing  force  coming 
from  the  effect  of  a  low  temperature. 
As  they  warm  up  the  respirations 
are  accelerated  until  a  temperature 
in  the  cluster  is  reached  that  enables 
ordinary  activity.  No  other  move- 
ments are  ever  observable  until  a  very 
rapid  respiration  is  acquired,  when 
they  begin  to  move  about  as  we  al- 
ways see  bees  in  the  working  season 
—never  at  rest. 

I  have  viewed  the  actions  of  bees 
at  low  temperatures  a  great  many 
times,  and  have  found  that  although 
there  was  the  "  oppressive  stillness  " 
to  which  Mr.  I),  alludes,  yet  the  bees 
could  be  seen  moving  about  con- 
stantly. Their  short,  quick  respira- 
tions could  also  be  seen.  Now  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  state  of  activity  of 
bees  subjected  to  severe  cold  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  develop  a  typical 
case  of  diarrhea.  The  state,  more- 
over, in  no  wise  difl'ers,  as  above  in- 
timated, from  that  seen  in  summer 
time.  They  are  simply  active,  and 
the  whole  colony  in  a  condition  to 
take  food  at  all  times.  Of  necessity 
they  do  eat,  and,  as  we  know  from  the 
great  loss  of  weight  of  unprotected 
colonies,  they  eat  largely.  I  have  had 
colonies  in  single-walled  hives  to  lose 
30  pounds  of  weight  in  winter  before 
any  breeding  to  speak  off  took  place, 
the  bees  dying  off  until  only  a  pint  or 
so  were  left  by  April  1.  Unavoidably 
they  had  diarrhea,  and  they  spring 
dwindled.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
fouud  where  bees  are  subjected  to 
proper  temperatures  in  wintering  that 
they  hibernate  most  of  the  time,  con- 
sume very  little  food,  lose  few  bees, 
and  come  out  in  the  spring  vigorous 
and  healthy  colonies. 

Mr.  Demaree  makes  a  strong  point 
when  he  says,  "  that  bees  feed  regu- 
larly when  closely  conHned  in  the 
cluster  in  extreme  cold  weather,  like 
they  do  in  Ihe  season  of  their  activity, 
is  a  supposition  only — it  has  never 
been  proved  that  they  do."  Allusion 
was  made  to  this  matter  in  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  the  Apiculturist,  and  I 
will  now  further  explain  that  intervals 
of  several  days  elapse  between 
"feeding  times,"  when  bees  are  hiber- 
nating. The  intervals  are  passed  in 
a  state  of  profound  rest  that  is  a  true 
hibernation  (I  beg  the  indulgence  of 
Prof.  Cook)  "in  the  'scientilic'  and 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  term,"  as 
Mr.  Demaree  lucidly  remarks. 

The  "  feeding  times  "  last  two  or 
three  hours,  when  they  assume  the 
hibernal  state  again,  and  are  as  com- 
posed as  the  other  colonies  near  them. 
I  have  never  seen  sluggisli  bees  par- 
taking of  food  in  the  hive,  and  it 
seems  certain  that  they  are  incapable 
of  feeding  in  the  torpid  state.  The 
popular  notion  that  bees  eat  regularly 
in  winter  confinement  is  based  upon 
the  known  fact  that  they  require  food. 
There  is  no  other  reason  for  the  no- 
tion.   It  has  been  said  that  the  bees 


near  the  honey  take  it  up  and  pass  it 
along  the  line  to  the  hungry  ones, 
and  that  the  sluggish  ones  on  the  out- 
side of  the  cluster  are  all  the  while 
crawling  into  the  centre  to  get  warm  ' 
But  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  sluggish  bees  remain 
on  the  outside  of  the  cluster  until  the 
colony  warms  up  to  feed,  and  if  they 
are  too  far  away  from  the  edge  of  the 
cluster  to  get  warmed  up,  they  in- 
variably die.  Each  laee  helps  itself 
to  food,  and  none  is  passed  from  one 
to  the  other  that  I  have  been  able  to 
detect.  Yet  it  is  quite  possible  that 
they  do  feed  each  other  as  they  ordi- 
narily do  when  in  the  active  state ; 
but  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  they  do  not  eat  at  all  during  the 
intervals  of  torpidity. 

Hibernating  bees  assume  a  compact 
cluster,  and  to  the  unaided  eye  appear 
the  same  as  a  cluster  that  has  starved 
to  death,  such  is  the  profound  in- 
activity. Single  bees  can  be  seen  in 
the  same  position  for  24  hours  at  a 
time,  and  no  doubt  for  days  together. 
If  we  take  out  a  comb  on  whicti  the 
bees  are  clustered,  we  find  them 
sticking  together  so  closely  and  firmly 
that  it  is  with  fears  that  their  limbs 
will  be  torn  asunder  in  the  operation. 
At  first  they  have  little  movement, 
although  aware  of  the  disturbance, 
and  appear  benumbed  and  act  like 
other  hibernating  insects  as  they  be- 
gin to  succumb  to  the  effects  of  cold. 
Isolated  bees  become  helpless,  but  the 
united  cluster  is  capable  of  warming 
up  and  becoming  active  very  soon. 
The  question,  therefore,  arises,  if  all 
hibernating  insects  would  congregate 
in  clusters  as  do  bees  on  non-conduct- 
ing surfaces  like  the  wax  of  honey- 
comb, would  they  not  act  much  the 
sauie  as  bees  under  like  circum- 
stances y 

Those  who  assume  "  to  know  "  that 
bees  never  hibernate,  must  admit 
that  their  actions  are  very  peculiar 
when  subjected  to  cold  ;  that  no  warm- 
blooded creature  in  existence  in  the 
state  of  "quietude"  ceases  all  per- 
ceptible respiration  and  movement 
for  days  together.  I  therefore  assert 
that  the  terms  "  quietude,"  "  re- 
duced activity,"  "quiescence,"  etc., 
are  quite  inadequate  to  express  the 
state  that  bees  enter  in  winter  con- 
finement under  proper  conditions.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  term  "  hiberna- 
tion "  expresses  the  state  exactly,  and 
is  the  proper  one  to  use,  although  the 
hibernation  of  bees  is  a  limited  one 
of  periods,  probably  not  exceeding 
ten  or  twelve  days  at  a  time. 

New  Philadelphia,©*  O. 

For  the  American  B^e  JournaL 

Cedar  Valley,  Iowa,  ConTention. 


The  Cedar  Valley  Bee-Keepers'  As- 
sociation met  at  Vinton,  Iowa,  on 
Dec.  7,  1886,  at  1:30  p.m..  President 
C.  P.  Hunt  in  the  chair.  Hon.  D.  E. 
Vorris,  Mayor  of  Vinton,  gave  the 
address  of  welcome,  which  was  re- 
sponded to  by  President  Hunt,  and 
the  Mayor  made  an  honorary  member. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  was 
read  and  approved,  and  after  the  rou- 


tine of  business,  the  question-box  was 
opened,  souie  of  the  qiiestions  being 
answered  as  follows : 

Which  is  the  most  practicable, 
cheapest  and  safest  plan  of  wintering 
bees  in  this  latitude  y  D.  \V.  Thayer 
winters  his  bees  in  a  cave,  stoned  up 
and  covered  with  earth.  It  has  double 
doors,  ventilation  pipe  running  in  at 
the  bottom,  and  a  pipe  running  out  at 
at  the  top.  It  was  generally  thought 
that  wintering  in  the  cellar  was  bet- 
ter than  wintering  on  the  summer 
stands.  About  4.5°  was  considered 
the  best  temperature. 

Are  sound  vegetable  in  the  cellar  a 
detriment  to  bees  ?  All  thought  it 
best  not  to  have  any  kind  of  vegeta- 
bles in  a  cellar  where  bees  are  kept. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  getting 
the  most  comb  honey,  and  the  least 
increase  V  Keep  queen-cells  cut  out 
and  give  plenty  of  room  to  work. 

What  are  the  wintering  qualities  of 
honey-dew  y  It  was  thought  that  it 
is  not  fit  to  winter  bees  on,  although 
Mr.  Robt.  Quinn  had  wintered  his 
bees  on  honey-dew  with  success,  but 
prefers  good  clover  honey. 

To  move  bees  a  distance  of  seven 
miles,  when  would  be  the  best  time  ? 
In  the  spring,  about  May  1,  if  the 
weather  is  nice. 

Which  is  the  belter  place  for  an 
apiary,  a  slope  to  the  south  with  arti- 
ficial shade,  or  an  orchard  sloping  to 
the  north  V  The  south  slope  was 
preferred. 

After  some  discussion  on  market- 
ing honey,  A.  J.  Norris,  H.  O.  Mc- 
Elhany  and  R.  Quinn  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  report  next  day  on  the 
desirability  of  forming  an  association 
for  marketing  honey  and  obtaining 
supplies. 

Adjourned  to  9  a.m. 

The  President  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  9:.30  a.m.  The  committee  re- 
ported in  favor  of  forming  an  associa- 
tion. The  report  as  well  as  the  fol- 
lowing were  adopted : 

Besolved,  That  a  committee  of  five 
be  elected,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  at 
their  earliest  convenience  to  draft 
constitution  and  by-laws,  and  perfect 
the  organization  of  "  The  Cedar 
Valley  Bee-Keepers'  Produce  and 
Supply  Uniou,"  and  submit,  by  cor- 
respoudence,  the  result  of  their  de- 
liberation. They  shall  also  be  author- 
ized to  incorporate,  if  they  think  best, 
to  secure  members,  elect  officers  and 
an  agent,  and  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
members  at  such  a  time  as  they  deem 
necessary  for  the  best  interest  of  all. 

The  following  were  elected  as  the 
committee:  C.  P.  Hunt,  of  Water- 
loo ;  A.  J.  Norris,  of  Cedar  Falls  ;  H. 
E.  Hubbard,  of  La  Porte  City  ;  G.  W. 
Harbin,  of  Waterloo,  and  Henry 
Miller,  of  Vinton  ;  the  committee  to 
meet  at  Waterloo,  on  Dec.  2S,  1886, 
and  select  two  more  to  act  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

All  persons  interested  in  forming 
this  association  are  requested  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Secretary  of  the 
association,  who  will  forward  all 
necessary  information. 

II.  E.  Hubbard,  Sec. 

La  Porte  City,©  Iowa. 
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Local  Convention  Directory. 

1687.  Time  and  place  of  Meeting. 

Jan.  8.— Hardin  County,  at  Eldora.  Iowa. 

J.  W.  Bucbanan,  Sec,  Eldora,  Iowa. 

Jan.  11-13.— N.Y.State.E.N.Y..  Ac,  al  Albany.N.Y. 
Jno.  Aspinwall,  Sec,  Barrytown,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  12.— Cortland  Union,  at  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

D.  F.  dhatluclt,  Sec,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  12.— Nebraska  State,  al  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

H.  N.  Patieraon,  Sec,  Humboldt,  Nebr. 

Jan.  13.— Vermont,  at  Burlington.  Vt. 

K.  H.  Holmes,  Sec,,  Shoreham,  Vt. 

Jan.  !3.— Sheboygan  County,  at  Ilinstham.  Wis. 
Mattie  B.  Tliomas,  Sec,  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis. 

Jan.  18.— N.  W.  Ills.  &  8.  W.  Wis.,  at  Rocbford,  Ills. 
J.  Stewart,  Sec,  Rock  City,  His. 

Jan.  19.  20.— N.  E.  Ohio.  N.  Pa.,  &c,  at  Andover.  O. 
M.  E.  Mason,  Sec,  Andover.  O. 

^F~  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete,  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  full  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— BD. 


Cold  Wave  in  New  York.— Ira  Bar- 
ber, De  Kalb  Junction,  5  N.  Y.,  on 
Dec.  6,  1886,  writes  : 

A  cold  wave  is  hovering  over  this 
locality,  and  for  the  past  four  days  the 
mercury  has  been  from  1°  to  24*^  below 
zero,  and  still  holds  its  grip.  In  my 
bee-cellar  the  temperature  was  at  46'^ 
above  zero  yesterday,  while  outside  it 
was  at  22^  below  zero.    I  would  much 

E refer  to  have  the  temperature  10-" 
igher  in  a  cellar  as  damp  as  mine  is, 
at  this  stage  of  winter.  Our  honey 
crop  was  a  perfect  failure,  and  the 
number  of  colonies  of  bees  in  north- 
ern New  York  will  be  greatly  reduced 
for  another  season. 


Good  Season  for  Bees.— F.  A.  Snell, 
Milledgeville,x3  Ills.,  on  Dec.  7, 1886, 
says: 

The  past  season  has  been  a  good 
one  here.  I  commenced  on  June  1 
with  8-5  colonies  ;  I  now  have  140  all 
in  winter  quarters,  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. My  surplus  honey  crop  was 
.5,000  pounds  of  comb  honey  and  8,000 
pounds  of  extracted. 


to  hold  it  than  this  winter  ;  and  if  we 
could  hold  it  as  soon  as  New  Years, 
could  we  not  have  the  benefit  of  half 
fare  over  nearly  all  the  railroads  going 
into  Chicago  V  I  believe  a  convention 
of  this  kind  will  benefit  us  more  than 
all  other  conventions  we  have  held 
for  years.  All  American  bee-keepers, 
whether  present  or  not,  will  be  in  full 
sympathy  with  us.  Health  permit- 
ting, I  will  promise  to  wave  all  other 
business  and  attend;  bearing  my 
share  of  the  expenses,  and  doing  my 
part  of  the  good  work. 


Winter  Convention  in  Chicago.— 
James  Ileddon,  Dowagiac,  9  Mich., 
writes : 

I  have  read  Mr.  Baldridge"s  article 
discussing  the  feasibility  of  holding 
an  American  Bee-Keepers'  Conven- 
tion in  Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  and  taking  measures  for 
protection  against  the  ruinously  and 
needless  steiidy  decline  in  prices  for 
honey.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  or- 
ganization of  the  right  kind  may,  as 
Mr.  Baldridge  says,  effect  much  in 
the  direction  of  our  interests  and 
rights.  :Mr.  Baldridge  has  well  said 
many  things  that  I  have  often 
thought.  Looking  to  our  mutual 
rights  and  interests  as  honey  pro- 
ducers, 1  am  in  favor  of  such  a  con- 
vention, and  know  of  no  better  time 


Good  Report.-J.  V.  Caldwell,  (125- 
208),  Cambridge,-o  Ills.,  on  Dec.  8, 
1886,  gives  the  following  report  for 
1886: 

On  May  1, 1886, 1  had  125  colonies 
of  bees  in  fair  condition.  They  in- 
creased by  natural  swarming  to  208 
colonies,  and  gave  me  13,000  pounds 
of  comb  honey,  all  in  one  and  two 
pound  sections. 


Hardin,  Co.,  Iowa,  Convention.— J. 

W.  Buchanan,  Eldora,©  Iowa,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Convention,  writes  : 

The  bee-keepers  of  Hardin  county, 
Iowa,  met  in  Eldora,  on  Monday,  Dec. 
6,  1886,  and  organized  the  "  Hardin 
County  Bee-Keepers'  Association," 
with  Mr.  John  Ely,  President.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Jan.  8, 
1887,  at  Eldora.  All  interested  in 
bee-keeping  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend. 


Managing  the  Sale  of  Honey.— 
Henry  W.  Haag,  Pettit,*o  Ind.,  on 
Dec.  6, 1886,  writes  : 

The  season  this  year  has  gone  and 
the  winter  has  come,  and  it  was  a 
good  honey  season  in  this  locality.  I 
have  24  colonies  in  winter  quarters, 
which  are  in  fine  condition.  I  winter 
my  bees  in  a  cellar,  and  I  was  very 
successful  last  winter,  and  I  hope  to 
be  the  same  the  coming  winter.  I 
have  been  thinking  of  the  same 
points  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  L.  N. 
Tongue,  on  page  762.  There  ought 
to  be  something  done  to  protect  bee- 
men  that  make  bee-keeping  a  spe- 
cialty, as  there  are  those  in  this  part 
of  the  State  that  sell  their  honey  for 
little  or  nothing,  and  when  we  bring 
our  honey  to  market,  the  grocer  says 
that  he  can  buy  all  the  honey  he  wants 
for  from  9  to  10  cents  per  pound  ;  but 
I  say  that  the  times  will  become 
harder  before  I  will  sell  for  such 
prices.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  for  the  honey-producer  to  make 
the  price  instead  of  the  grocer  doing 
it.  Now  let  us  stick  together  and  see 
how  it  will  work. 


honey,  and  without  any  increase."  I 
suppose  we  could  be  sure  of  that 
much  honey  by  using  that  hive, 
whether  the  flowers  yield  honey  or 
not.  This  would  be  better,  perhaps, 
than  what  Mrs.  Cotton  guarantees ! 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  I  did  not  have 
such  a  hive  in  1880,  when  I  did  not 
get  enough  surplus  honey  from  nearly 
200  colonies  to  give  me  and  my  family 
one  good  square  meal !  The  foregoing 
statement  seeims  to  be  in  harmony 
with  another,  in  the  same  article, 
which  reads  thus :  "  The  brood- 
chamber  should  never  be  disturbed 
after  the  season  for  honey-gathering 
has  commenced,  if  bees  are  expected 
to  gather  a  large  surplus."  Now,  my 
experience  taught  me  many  years  ago, 
and  still  teaches  me  that,  if  you  wish 
to  secure  a  large  yield  of  surplus 
honey,  a  proper  and  frequent  disturb- 
ance of  tlie  brood-chamber  will  secure 
just  that  result— provided,  of  course, 
there  is  plenty  of  honey  in  the  flowers, 
etc. 


Non-Swarming  Hives— Disturbing 
Bees.— M.  M.  Baldridge,  St.  Charles, 
5  Ills.,  writes : 

Some  one  on  page  776  has  found  a 
"  non  swarming  hive."  that,  if  man- 
aged for  surplus,  as  all  good  bee-keep- 
ers should  manage,  will  produce,  each 
season,  from  "  200  to  300  pounds  of 


Opposed  to  Legislation  for  Bee- 
Men.— R.  Gammon,  Rockton,5  Ills., 
writes : 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Miller's  request 
about  legislation  for  bee-keepers,  I 
will  say  that  I  think  we  have  seen  too 
much  class  legislation  in  the  last  25 
years,  in  favor  of  banks  and  railroads, 
and  I  for  one  would  not  want  to  see  it 
for  bee-keepers ;  as  it  seems  to  me  it 
interferes  with  our  free  government. 


The  Market  Reports.— O.  B.  Bar- 
rows, Marshalltown,©  Iowa,  says : 

The  editor  asks  "  all  the  rest  of  his 
readers  "  to  tell  what  they  think  about 
Mr.  Baldridge's  proposition  to  exclude 
the  market  reports  from  the  bee- 
papers.  If  two  editions  were  pub- 
lished to  accommodate  both  factions, 
I  think  I  had  rather  have  the  one 
containing  the  market  reports. 


Moisture  in  Hives.— -John  Eey, 
East  Saginaw,©  Mich.,  on    Dec.  10, 

1886,  says : 

My  bees  are  having  a  fine  flight  to- 
day ;  the  weather  is  fine,  just  right 
tor  bees.  There  is  no  diarrhea  among 
them  yet.  They  are  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, and  I  notice  that  the  bees  of 
those  hives  that  have  some  water  or 
moisture  running  from  them,  carry  it 
out  and  spit  it  out  in  a  fine  spray,  and 
it  is  nothing  but  clear  water.  I  think 
that  is  the  way  bees  get  rid  of  the 
water  or  moisture  in  the  hives  when 
they  get  a  chance  to  fly. 


Results  of  the  Season.— Mexico 
Sperry,  La  Harpe,-*©  Ills.,  on  Dec.  2, 
1886,  says : 

I  have  been  taking  the  American 
Bee  Journal  for  three  years,  to 
which  I  attribute  most  of  my  success. 
Last  winter,  out  of  23  colonies,  I  did 
not  lose  one.  I  took  6  more  on  shares, 
and  I  have  had  22  swaims  and  sold  15 
colonies,  and  I  now  have  51  colonies 
left  for  winter.  I  prepare  my  bees 
for  winter  as  do  Messrs.  Dadant  & 
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Son.  I  have  taken  1,900  pounds  of 
extracted  honey,  and  about  1,800 
pounds  of  comb  honey  in  two-pound 
sections.  I  am  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  honey  crop  this  year,  but  I 
had  to  sell  it  cheap— extracted  honey 
for  from  5  to  7  cents  per  pound,  and 
comb  honey  for  from  10  to  15  cents 
per  pound— on  account  of  a  neighbor 
bee-keeper  who  sold  his  honey  for  5 
to  10  cents  per  pound.  I  prepare  my 
bees  in  October  for  winter,  and  I  find 
it  the  best.  I  think  that  every  bee- 
keeper ought  to  take  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal. I  would  not  do  without  the 
Bee  Journal  for  anything. 


Good  Fall  for  Honey.— E.  W. 
Powers,    Palmyra,  6  Tenn.,  on  Dec. 

4,  1886,  writes  : 

I  have  28  colonies  of  bees,  all  of 
which  are  in  good  condition  for  win- 
ter, with  from  25  to  50  pounds  of 
honey  each.  This  has  been  the  best 
fall  for  honey  that  we  have  had  for 
2  or  3  years.  This  locality  is  a  very 
good  one  for  an  apiary  1  tliink,  as  we 
have  a  few  of  the  many  resources  of 
honey,  which  consists  of  white  clover, 
buckwheat,  linden  and  poplar ;  the 
last  yielding  the  greatest  quantity, 
but  continues  onlyabout  twenty  days. 
My  bees  work  on  buckwheat  but  very 
little ;  why  it  is  I  do  not  know,  unless 
they  dnd  something  better. 


A  Little  Tennesseean's  Report.— 
Master  Charlie  H.  Austin,  of  Johnson 
City,<^  Tenn.,  on  Nov.  30,  1886,  wrote 
us  the  following : 

I  thought  that  I  would  write  to  you 
(as  my  papa  is  taking  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal, and  has  not  time  to  write  for  it), 
and  tell  you  how  our  little  Italians 
are  getting  along  in  Tennessee.  We 
have  15  colonies ;  papa  does  the  work, 
and  I  do  the  smoking.  Our  bees  are 
in  good  condition  tor  winter.  We  sold 
all  of  our  spring  honey  in  one-pound 
sections  for  20  cents  a  pound.  1  am  a 
a  little  boy  just  10  years  old. 

Reports  of  the  Market.— J.  O. 
Shearman,  New  Richmond,  ?  Mich., 
on  Dec.  12, 1886,  says  : 

On  page  771  the  editor  asks  all  to 
answer  the  question  about  excluding 
the  market  reports  of  commission 
men.  They  are  generally  the  first 
thing  that  I  read  ;  I  would  sooner  ex- 
clude any  other  part  of  the  paper. 
Those  reports  benefit  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal as  much  as  they  do  the  commis- 
sion men. 


Keeping  up  the  Price  of  Honey.— 

E.T.  Flanagan,  Belleville,  pill.,  says  : 

I  have  talked  to  several  bee-keep- 
ers in  regard  to  Mr.  Baldridge's  arti- 
cle on  page  774,  and  all  say  that  he 
has  struck  the  key-note.  We  must 
organize,  we  must  put  up  and  keep 
up  the  price  of  honey  or  quit  the 
business.  All  agree  that  a  convention 
at  Chicago,  very  soon,  would  be  a 
proper  step  in  the  right  direction ; 
and  all  were  unanimous  in  regard  to 
the  commission  men  in  large  cities. 


Do  not  allow  tliem  the  columns  of  the 
bee-papers,  even  if  they  pay  for  tlieir 
space  as  advertisers,  as  they  have 
greatly  injured  the  bee-business. 
Appoint  some  one  in  every  centre  to 
buy  up  the  honey  of  the  small  bee- 
keepers that  spoil  the  trade.  I,  for 
one,  believe  that  a  call  for  a  conven- 
tion would  be  responded  to  from  all 
over  the  United  States.  But  I  may 
be  too  sanguine. 

Securing  Lower  Freight  Rates.— 
Henry  L.  Rouse,  Ionia,  (^  Iowa, writes: 

As  I  wish  to  join  the  Bee-Keepers' 
Union  I  send  the  $1.25.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  if  bee-lseepers  would  or- 
ganize it  would  benefit  them  not  only 
in  holding  the  price  of  honey,  but  also 
in  securing  lower  rates  of  freight. 
When  it  costs  50  cents  per  100  pounds 
to  ship  honey  from  Iowa  to  Ctiicago, 
and  only  SO  cents  per  100  pounds  to 
ship  from  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  to 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  something  is  wrong 
somewhere.  We  (the  bee-keepers) 
should  endeavor  to  establish  a  lower 
rate  of  freight  by  some  means  or 
other.  I  should  like  to  see  the  matter 
agitated  a  little  anyway. 

Labeling  Honey,  etc.— Charlie  W. 
Bradish,  Glendale,5  N.  Y.,  on  Dec. 

7, 1886,  says  : 

At  this  date,  when  the  mercury  is 
below  zero,  my  140  colonies  of  bees 
are  packed  in  the  cellar  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  past  one  has  been  a  good 
season  for  honey,  but  not  for  in- 
crease. I  have  sold  over  4,000  pounds 
of  honey  in  this  county,  and  I  can  sell 
all  I  have  left  at  10  cents  per  pound 
for  extracted,  and  123^  cents  per 
pound  for  comb  honey.  I  label  my 
honey,  and  I  find  that  it  pays  to  do  so. 


Convention  Notices. 


f3ff~  The  next  annual  convention  of  the  Cort- 
land Union  Bee  Keepers'  Association  will  be  held 
in  Union  Hall,  at  Cortland.  N.  Y..  on  Jan.  12,  1S87. 
D.  F.  Shattuck,  Sec. 


J3^  The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  W. 
nis.  &  S.  W.  Wis.  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be 
ileld  in  the  Grand  Army  Hall  in  Itockford.  Ills., 
on  the  third  Tue.'^day  in  January,  18.^7.  There 
will  be  a  two  days'  session.         J.  Stewart,  Sec. 


tW  The  Northeastern  Ohio.  Northern  Pa.  and 
Western  New  York  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will 
hold  Its  Kth  annual  convention  in  Chapman's 
Opera  Honse,  at  Andover.  t  ■.,  on  Wednesday  and 
"I'tiursday.  Jan.  ly  and  lin.  1887.  First-class  hotel 
accommodiitiuns  are  offered  at  $1  per  day  to  those 
attending  the  convention.  A  general  invitation  is 
extended  to  all.  M.  E.  Mason,  Sec. 


tS~  The  New  York  State,  the  Ea^^tern  New  York 
and  the  New  Jersey  &  Eastern  Bee-Keepers' As- 
sociations will  hold  their  great  united  convention 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  1 1,  1:2  and  13,  I8.Sfi.  This 
convention  will  be  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  THE 
largest,  ever  held  anywhere  in  this  country,  and  it 
behooves  every  bee-keeper  to  attend.  A  grand 
exhibit  of  apiarian  axtures  is  promised. 

GEO.  H.   KNICKEKBOCKEK   i'fc.  N.  Y.  State. 

John  asi'inwall.  Sec.  Eastern  N.  Y. 
e.  E. -Johnson,  Sfc.  n,J.  &  Eastern. 


g^"  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  .held  in 
Lincoln.  Nebraska,  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  12,  1887, 
at  lied  Ribbon  Hall,  commencing  at  1 :3n  p.m.  and 
continuing  for  ;i  days.  E.  Kretchmer,  ot  Coburg, 
iowa,  will  deliver  an  address  on  Modern  Apicul- 
ture. E.  M.  llayhurst,  of  Kansas  City,  and  many 
others  from  abroad  are  expected.  Members  can 
return  on  one-third  fare  over  the  B.  ,^-  M.,  U.  P. 
and  M.  P.  lines,  by  securing  a  certihcate  of  pay- 
ment of  fare  toLincoln.from  the  agent  of;their8ta- 
tion.  In  order  to  secure  the  reduced  rates  on  re- 
turn trip  members  holding  such  certificates  must 
present  them  to  the  Secr^ftary  of  the  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Association  for  endorsement. 

U.  N.  Patterson,  Sec. 


Honey  and  Bees-wax  Market. 


The  following  are  our  very  latest 
quotations  for  honey  and  beeswax  : 

CHICAGO. 
HONEY.— Market  is  well  supplied  with  all  the 
grades,  and  the  demand  is  light.  Prices  are  nom- 
inal at  I  If-tl^c.  for  wliiti'  in  1-lb.  sections.  Fancy 
white  in  scant  pound  sections,  IHc.  Very  little  ex- 
tracted is  being  sold,  and  prices  range  f  rfira  4(*7c. 
BBESWAX,-22c.  K.  A.  BUKNK'rT, 

Dec.  8.  itii  South  Water  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.~In  consequence  of  a  large  stock  of 
comb  honey  on  this  market,  fancy  prices  cannot 
be  maintained.  Fancy  white  honey  in  paper  box- 
es, or  glassed,  are  in  better  favor  here  than  llie 
unglassed  honey,  hence  the  difference  in  the 
price.  We  quote  present  prices  as  follows  :  Fancy 
white  in  l-lb.  paper  boxes,  or  glassed,  i:ic.;  same 
unglassed,  12c.,and  in  L'-Ib.  glassed  sections,  10® 
I  Ic:  otr  grades  l  to  2  cts.  per  lb  less.  Calif,  comb, 
8'tiiH)c.:  fancy  buckwheat  l-lbs..  8.}^'«9c.,  and  2-lba, 
7i^{a8c.  Extracted  white  clover,  none  in  the  mar- 
ket. Calif.  ext'd,t,o-ib,  cans,  5(a.6e,;  buckwheat,  in 
kegs  and  barrels,  4<'t6.5c. 

BEESWAX.-21(%2:«. 

MCCAUL  &  HILDRBTH  BROS., 

Dec.  7.  34  Hudson  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY,— The  demand  has  improved.  We  are 
selling  one-pound  packages  of  white  clover  honey 
at  14@1')C.:  2-pounds  at  iac§ll4c.  Extracted,  6@7C. 

BEK8WAJC.-25  Cts.  per  lb. 
Dec.  7.    Blake  &  uiplet.  57  Chatham  Street. 

DETROIT. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  a  trifle  more  active. 
Best  white  comb  honey  in  l-lb.  sections,  11@12HQ. 
Bucliweat,  loc.    Extracted,  7@9c. 

BEBSWAX.-23C. 

Dec,  13,  M.  H.  Hunt.,  Bell  Branch,  Mioh. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.-There  is  a  lively  demand  for  table 
honey  in  square  glass  jars,  and  the  demand  for 
nice  comb  houey  is  very  good.  Demand  from 
manufacturers  is  slow  for  dark  grades  of  ex- 
tracted honey.  The  ranging  prices  for  extracted 
is  3(flj7c.  a  lb.  Nice  comb  brings  12@l5c.  per  lb.  in 
a  jobbing  way. 

BEESWAX.— Home  demand  is  good.    We  pay 
20(^23c.  per  lb. 
Nov.lO.  C.  F.  MUTH  &  SON. Freeman  &  Central  Ay. 

CLHVBLAND. 

HONEY.— The  market  is  not  very  active  and  pri- 
ces a  little  lower.  Choice  I-lb.  sections  of  best 
white  sell  at  I3!(tl4c. :  second  grade  1-lbs.,  10^  12c. ; 
chiiice  white  2-lbs..  ll@12c.    Extracted, slow  at  6c 

BE  ESWAJC,— Scarce  at  2oC. 

Nov.  17.         A.  C.  kendel,  115  Ontario  Street, 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.— The  demand  for  honey  is  only  mod- 
erate and  the  supply  ample,  of  very  flue  quality 
and  in  e.vtra  good  order.  We  quote  choice  l-lb. 
sections  <il  white  at  12@l3c.;  2-ibs..  inail2c.;  dark 
not  wanted.  Extracted,  white,  in  barrels,  half- 
barrels  and  in  kegs,  6@t>Hc. :  in  tin  packages, 
6J.*i'rtj7c. :  dark,  in  barrels  and  ^-barrels,  5(g>6c. 

BEESWAX.— Nominal  at  25c. 

Dec.  13.  A,  V.  Bishop,  142  W.  Water  St, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— The  market  has  been  rather  duller 
the  last  week,  but  prices  are  well  maintained,  par- 
ticularly for  choice  white  extracted  and  choice 
white  comb  honey,  as  both  kinds  are  not  freely  of- 
fered. We  quote :  3^(«,4'-ic.  for  e-xtracted,  and 
9Cffll2c.  for  comb  ;  with  easier  sales  for  the  best 
grades,  than  for  the  darker  honey,  as  none  seem 
to  be  able  to  use  the  dark  just  now. 

BEESVVAX.-Dull  at  U)iu)22c. 
Dec.  11.       SCHACHT  &  IjEMCKE,  122-124  DaviS  St. 

HONEY.— Trade  is  quiet,  E.xtra  white  comb  lie; 
amber,  7^'aioc.  Extracted,  white,  46y4J4c.;  am- 
ber. ■sHO.sUc. 

BKBSWAX.-20(5i23c. 

Oct.  18.    O.  B.  SMITH  &  Co.,  423  Front  Street. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

HONEY.— Choice  comb.  llJi®12Xc.;  latter  price 
is  for  choice  white  clover.  Strained,  in  barrels, 
3]4C<^4c.  E.xtra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  in  No.  1 
packages,  H  advance  on  above  prices.  Extracted 
in  barrels. 4^(3.0^.:  in  cans  t;'.ii7c.    Market  dull. 

BKESWAX.— Dull  at  20c.  for  prime. 

Nov.  17.       D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO.,  Commercial  St. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Demand  is  good  for  all  grades,  and  re- 
ceipts have  been  very  large  of  comb  and  extrac- 
ted. Home  bee-men  have  kept  out  of  the  market 
until  this  month  ;  having  glassed  every  lb.  section 
on  both  sides  they  are  reducing  prices,  selling  60 
lbs.  of  glass  with  H>i(  lbs.  of  honey,  making  our 
market  lower-  There  crop  is  about  7n,noo  pounds. 
We  quote  .  White  clover  l-lbs.,  12tqil3c.;  2-lb8., lie; 
Ve-lbs.,  )3(3l4c,:  dark  1-lbs.,  inc.:  2-lbs..  H@9c.— 
Calilornia  2-lbs.,  M<«.nc.  Extracted  white  clover, 
f!c. :  dark.4io.'",c.;  white  sage  Calif.,  o^c. ;  amber,  5c 

BEESWAX.- 22C. 

Nov.20.  Cr.EMONS.CLooN  &  CO.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnnt. 
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J':|jecial  Notices. 


Xo  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
UB  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
writing  to  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
(some  inclosing  money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  ha\ing  no  Post-Office,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
oflHce  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


When  Renewing  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
Journal.  It  is  now  so  cheap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bee  Journal  to  any  one 
sending  us  three  subscriptions— with  $.3.00— 
direct  to  this  office.  It  will  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


The  Report  of  the  Indianapolis  Conven- 
tion is  now  published  in  pamplUet  form, 
uniform  with  that  of  last  year.  It  will  be 
sent  postpaid  for  2.*)  cents  to  any  address. 

We  have  also  bound  it  up  with  last  year's, 
together  with  the  History  of  the  Society  ; 
this  we  will  mail  for  40  cents.  Or  if  you 
fiend  us  one  new  subscriber  (with  one  dollar) 
besides  your  own  renewal,  we  will  present 
you  with  a  copy  by  mail. 


Money  Orders  can  now  be  obtained  at 
the  Post  Offices  at  reduced  rates.  Five 
dollars  and  under  costs  now  only  .5  cents. 
As  these  are  absolutely  safe,  it  will  pay  to 
get  them  instead  of  the  Postal  Notes  which 
are  payable  to  any  one  who  presents  them, 
and  are  in  no  way  safe. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 

We  supply  the  American  Bee  Journal 

one  year,  and  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  first  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Olub 
The  American  Bee  Journal 100.. 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00..  1  75 

Bee-Keepers'Magazine 125..  125 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  00 . ,  1  70 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00. .  1  75 

Hays  of  Light 150..  135 

The  7  above-named  papers  5  25..  4  50 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25 . .  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman). .  .2  00. .  1  75 

Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal. .1  60..  1  50 

Dzierzon's  Bee-Book(cloth)..  ..3  00..  2  00 

Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25. .  2  10 

Farmer's  Accou  nt  Book 4  00 . .  3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 1  50 . .  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50  1  40 


Reader,  do  you  not  just  now  think  of 
one  bee-keeper  who  does  not  take  the 
Weekly  Bee  .Journal,  and  who  should  do 
so?  Perhaps  a  wfird  or  two  from  you  will 
induce  him  to  do  so.  Will  you  not  kindly 
oblige  us  by  getting  his  subscription  to  send 
on  with  your  own  renewal  for  ne-\t  year? 
When  you  rlo  so,  please  select  any  2.'»  cent 
book  in  our  list,  and  we  will  send  it  to  you 
post-paid,  to  pay  for  your  trouble.  We  are 
aiming  to  get  5,000  ncii'  subscribers  for  1887, 
— will  you  not  assist  us  to  obtain  them  ? 


Our  Rook  Premiums.- To  encourage 
all  our  present  readers  to  get  one  or  more 
additional  subscribers  we  will  present  25 
cents'  worth  of  books  for  every  new  sub- 
scriber (accompanied  with  $1  for  one  year's 
subscription),  sent  direct  to  this  office.  Thus 
for  five  new  subscribers  with  $5,  the  getter 
up  of  a  club  gets  $1.25  in  valuable  reading 
matter,  to  be  selected  by  himself  from  our 
list  on  the  second  page  of  this  paper.  It 
will  pay  you  to  devote  a  few  hours  to  the 
interests  of  the  Bee  Journal.  Every  one 
who  keeps  bees  ought  to  take  it.  We  will 
furnish  sample  copies  free  in  any  quantity 
to  those  who  intend  to  get  up  clubs.  We 
expect  to  get  5,000  new  subscribers  for  ISSff. 


The  Western  World  Guide  and  Hand- 
Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  e.xcellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  Jicw  subscribers  besides 
his  own,  with  $3.00,  for  one  year,  we  will 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


New  Subscribers  are  coming  in  rapidly 
—for  this  our  thanks  are  tendere'd  to  the 
friends  of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  who 
are  exerting  their  influence  in  its  behalf. 
We  should  thribhle  our  list  at  the  present 
low  rate  of  one  dallnr  a  year.  We  hope  every 
one  of  our  present  subscribers  will  send  at 
least  one  additional  subscriber  with  the  re- 
newal for  1887. 


We  refer  our  Subscribers  to  our  ofl'ers  of 
premiums  and  net  club  rates  for  new  sub- 
scribers, and  if  they  will  send  us  one  or 
more  subscripticvns  from  among  their  neigh- 
bors who  are  interested  in  bees,  they  will  get 
the  premiuBis  nr  Cash  reductions  as  they 
may  indicate— to  pay  for  their  trouble  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  they  will  be  enhancing  the 
usefulness  of  the  Journal  and  contributing 
toward  its  prosperity. 


Preserve  your  Papers  for  reference. 
If  you  have  no  BINIIKR  we  will  mail  you 
one  for  60  cents,  or  yon  can  have  one  free 
if  you  will  send  us  3  new  yearly  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Bee  Journal. 


More  Premiums — Mr.  L.  J.  Diehl,  of 
Butler,  Ind.,  offers  a  colony  of  Italian  bees 
as  a  present  to  the  person  sending  to  this 
office  the  largest  club  of  subscribers  for 
1887.  The  subscriptions  may  be  sent  in  at 
any  time  before  the  first  of  May  at  our  regu- 
lar club  rates,  and  additions  made  as  de- 
sired, but  it  must  be  stated  that  you  are 
working  for  that  premium,  so  that  we  can 
keep  account  of  the  subscriptions. 

As  a  premium  to  the  second  largest  club 
we  will  send  my  mail,  postpaid,  a  copy  of 
the '■  Farm  Account  Book,"  worth  $3.  The 
postage  is  20  cents. 


As  there  Is  Another  firm  in  Chicago  by 
the  name  of  "  Newman  &  Son,"  we  wish  our 
correspondents  would  write  "  American  Bee 
Journal  "  on  the  envelope  when  writing  to 
this  office.  Several  letters  of  ours  have 
already  gone  to  the  other  firm  (a  commission 
house),  causing  vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 


Flfty-Xwo  Dividends  from  the  invest- 
ment of  one  dollar  is  just  what  every  sub- 
scriber of  the  American  Bee  Journal 
receives.  Can  any  better  interest  be  found 
for  the  investment  of  one  hundred  cents  ? 
If  so,  where? 


■We  anticipate  a  largely  increased  list 
of  subscribers  for  1887,  as  $1.00  cannot  be 
invested  by  any  bee  keeper  that  will  bring 
him  better  returns. 


gidxrevtiscincnts. 


-SWARMING  BEE-HIVES. 

Mi'St  practical  for  surplus  honey 
in  the  World.    Excellent  for  rear- 
ing Queens  ;  also  for  Inci'ease,  when  desired. 
Write  for   Circulars.-NON-SWABMING 
BEE-HIVE  CO.,  GENESEO,  ILLS. 
51A6t  


NON 


AI.SIKE  &  White  Clover  Seed.  Wholesale  and 
Retail.— E.  S.  Hildeniann,  A&hippun,  Wis. 
51-2-5  


WANTED.— Situation  on  a  Bee  or  Stock 
Farm— South  Virginia  preferred.    Have 
had  8  years  experience  with  bees. 

Address,  J.  H.  WE1.1.INGT01V, 
olAlt  SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN. 


[M  POKTKD  Italian  Queen  In  full  Colony,  only 
tS.DU  -O.  N.  BALDWIN,  Clarksyille,  Mo. 
4AIy  


FOR  SALE. 

SEED  from  Echinnps  Spha:rncei)halxis  — 
commonly  called  "Chapman  Honey- 
Plant."  Price  per  '  2  ounce,  75  cts.;  per  oz., 
$l..jO  :  2  ounces,  $2  50.  Warranted  genuine. 
Also  all  kinds  of  BeeKeepers'  Supplies  ; 
Sole  right  for  Shuck  Bee  Hives  and  Feeders 
in  Canada.  The  Stanley  Automatic  Honey- 
E.vtractors.    Address, 

S2.  X,.  C3-OOX.r>   Sc   CO., 
50A2t  BRANTFOKD,  CANADA. 


Dadant'sFonndationFactory,  wholesale 

and  rtitall.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


OHIO  POULTRY  JOURML, 

DAVTON,  O.—  .'K    pages  —  Handsomely 
Illustrated  ;  $1  per  Year.    Wil  send  you 
sample  copy  tor  only  U  cts.  in  stamps. 

Or,  we  will  send  vou  the  American  Bee 
Journal  and  OHKi  POULTRY  JOURNAL 
for  only  $1.40. 

Address,  KORT.  A.  RRADEN, 

51A:)t  DAVTON,  OHIO. 
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THE  "BOSS"  ONE-PIECE 

SECTIONS. 


1 1  QvriL^v 


Patented  June  28, 1881. 

WHIIjC:  attending  the  North  American 
Bee-Keepers'  Convention  at  Indianap- 
olis, we  learned  there  was  a  rumor  atioat 
that  the  Patent  on  theONE-PIECE  SECTION 
had  been  set  aside— circulated  by  unprin- 
cipled parties,  to  mislead  bee  keepers.  We 
would  say  in  reffard  to  this,  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  It  is  now  before  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  at  Washington,  and  will  probably  be 
decided  before  a  great  while,  when  we  will 
notify  all  through  the  Bee  Journal.  Until 
then  pay  no  attention  to  rumors. 

Before  ordering  write  us  for  prices.  We 
will  furnish  you  Sections  as  cheap  as  the 
cheapest.  Let  us  hear  from  you  before  you 
order.    Address, 

J.  FORKCROOK  &  CO., 

TVatertown.  Wis.,  Nov.  1,1886. 


5Ctf 


l^~Thos.  G.  Newman  &  Son,  of  Chicago,  sell 
the  one-piece  Sections  manufactured  by  us. 


Extracted  Honey  For  Sale. 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  CHOICE 
EXTRACTEU  MONEV  for  sale,  in  kegs 
holding  from  200  lbs.  to  "iij  lbs.  each,  which 
we  will  deliver  on  board  the  cars  at  7  cenis 
per  lb.  for  White,  and  6  cents  per  lb.  for 
Amber  Colored.    Orders  solicited. 

THOS.  G.  NEWmAN  ic  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MORE  THAN  WONDERFUL ! 

THE  AMERICAN  APICULTURIST 

A  32-page  magazine,  published  monthly,  by 
!H«Hry  Alley,  'Wenhani.  >fa.HB. 

Terms,  $1.00  per  annum.  To  eachneiv  subscriber 
we  will  send  fkee,  by  mail,  one  of  our  latest 
improved  "'  Drone  and  Queen  Traps,"  the  regular 
price  of  which  is  fi.s  cents,    dend  for  sample  copy. 

Make    Post;il   Notes   and  P.  O.  Money  Orders 

Sayable  at  the  Salem,  Mass.,  P.  O.,  or  enclose  the 
i.(Miat  our  risk. 
49Atf 


Dadant's  FonudationFactory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column- 


HAE°BOOro7  HEALTH, 

Hints  and  Ready  Recipes, 

Is  the  title  of  a  very  valuable  book  that  gives  a 
great  amount  of  information,  of  the  Utmost  Im- 

Eortance   to  Everybody,   concerning   their   dally 
abits   of  Eating,    Drinking,    Dressing,    Sleeping 
Bathing,  Working,  etc. 

IT  TELLS  ABOUT 


What  to  Eat, 
How  to  Eat  it, 
Things  to  Do, 
Things  to  Avoid, 
Perils  of  Summer, 
How  to  Breathe, 
Overheating  Houses, 
Ventilation, 
Influence  of  Plants, 
Occupation  for  Invalids. 
Buperfluous  Hair, 
Restoring  the  Drowned, 
Preventing  Near-Sight- 
eduess. 


Parasites  of  the  Skin, 
Bathing— Best  way, 
Ijungs  &  Lung  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them, 
Clothing— what  to  Wear, 
How  much  to  Wear 
Contagious  Diseases, 
How  to  Avoid  them, 
Exercise, 
Care  of  Teeth, 
After-Dinncr  Naps. 
Headache,  cause  &  cure, 
Malarial  Affections, 
Croup— to  Prevent. 


IT  TELLS  HOW  TO  CURE 
Black  Eyes,  Boils,  Burns,   Chilblains,  Cold  Feet, 
Corn8,('ough3.ChoIera.Diarrhoea.  Diphtheria,  Dys- 
entery, Dandruff,  Dyspepsia,  Ear  Ache,   Felons, 
Fetid  Feet,  Freckles.  Headache,  Hiccough,  Hives, 
Hoarseness, Itching,  Inflamed  Breasts,  Ivy  Poison- 
ing, Moles,  Pimples.  Piles.  Rheumatism,  Ringworm. 
Snoring,  Stammering.  Sore  Eyes,  Sore  Mouth,  Sore 
Nipples, Sore  Throat.  Sun-stroke,  Stings  and  Insect 
Bites,  Sweating  Feet,  Toothache,  Ulcers,  Warts 
Whooping  Cough.  Worms  in  Children. 
Price  only  85  Cents.    Bent  by  Mall,  post-paid. 
THOS.  G.  NEWITIAN  &  SON, 
923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Dadant'sFoundationFactory,  wholesale 

and  xetal).  Bee  Advertisement  in  another  column. 


FORTY  -  THREE  VALUABLE  BOOKS  FREE ! 

These  books  are  published  in  pamphlet  form,  many  of  them  bcinjr  illustrated.  They 
treat  of  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  we  think  that  no  one  ean  examine  the  list  without 
finding:  therein  many  that  he  or  she  would  like  to  possess.  In  eloth-boiind  form,  these 
books  would  cost  1^1.00  each.    Each  book  is  complete  in  itself. 


I-  Tho  Widow  Tlodott  paper*.  Th^  i«  the  booS 
over  svhiili  your  Br.intLnoLln.T9  lauj-'tii.-il  till  Ibuy  crltd,  aud 
ii  is  jn-;l  ;n  fiiauy  to-day  as  it   ever  was. 

'i-  Wiiitor  Eveiiliis  Keercatluiia,  a  large  collection 
of  Acting  Cliiirad;s,  Tiib  loaux,  Gamew,  Puzzlcw.etc,  for  so- 
cial galheriug-*,  private  tlieatriculB.  and  eventDfis  at  home; 
Illustrated. 

'i  Back  to  the  Oil  llomc^  'a  Novel.  By  Mary 
Cecil  Hay   author  nf  "  iliildeo   PerilB."  etc. 

4.  i>faloipue8,  Keeltutlons  and  Kcadlne«>,  a  larpe 
BQd  choice  collection  fur  oclioot  exhibitious  aud  public  aud 
private  enlerlaimnenlH 

t.  The  Standard  Letter  Writer  for  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen ,  a  coin pk' to  gui  lu  to  correspondence,  giving  plain 
directions  for  the  conipo-^itinn  of  letters  of  every  kiod,  with 
inoumcrai>l'>  forms  and  exiimp  les. 

6.  The  Frozen  l>eep.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkle  Collins, 
author  of  "  The  Woman  in  \V  hite,"  etc. 

7.  Ked  Court  Farm.  A  Novel,  By  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood,  author  of  'ICast  Lviiae."  etc. 

8.  The  Lady  of  tlie  Latie.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
"  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  i9  a  romance  in  vtrse,  aud  of  all 
Ihe  work-;  of  flcott  none  l3  more  heautiful  than  this. 

9.  In  Cuptd^  Net.  A  Novel.  B;  the  author  of  "Dora 
Thoroe.', 

10.  Araon  Barton.  A  Novel.  Bv  George  Eliot,  author 
of -'Adam  B.de,"    '  I'h- Slill  on  the  Floss.  '  etc. 

II-  Lady  Gwondollitc's  f^rcam*  A  Novel.  By  the 
author  of  "  [>itra  Thm-m.'."  etr. 

12.  The  Mystery  of  tlio  Holly  Tree.  A  Novel. 
By  the  Author  of"  Dira  Thorue."' 

13.  The  Itudffet  of  Wit,  Humor  and  Fun,  a  large 
collection  of  the  funny  etories,  sketches,  aneodi>tes,  poems 
and  jokes  lhathavebei,>n  written  for  aome  years;  illustrated. 

14.  John  Uowerbnnlv'n  Wife.  A  Novel.  By  Miss 
Uulock,  author  of  ".lolm  Ualifa.\,  Gentleman,"  etc. 

15.  The  Gray  Woman.  A  NoveL  By  Urs.  Gaskell, 
author  of  "  M;iry  Hartou,"  etc. 

16.  Sixteen  Complete  Stories  by  Popular  Autbors, 
embracing  love,  humorous  and  di  tective  stories,  storiea  of 
Bociety  life,  of  adventure,  of  railway  life,  etcw,  alt  very  in- 
teresting. 

17.  Jasper  Dnne*8  Seeret.  A  Novel.  By  Hiaa  M.  E. 
BradiliiD,  author  of  "  Aurora  Floyd,"  etc. 

18.  Fancy  Work  for  II  ome  Adornment*  an  entirety 
new  work  upon  this  sut)jeet,  oontaiuiug  easy  and  practical  in* 
Btmotions  for  making  fancy  baskets,  wall  pockets,  brackets, 
needle  work,  embroidery,  etc.,  etc.,  profusely  and  eiegantly 
Illustrated. 

"t.  QrtmmN  Fairy  StorteH  for  the  TouD|r<  The 
uucst  collectiun  of  fairy  stories  ever  published.  The  chil- 
dren will  be  delighted  with  them. 

20.  Manual  of  Etiquette  for  Ladiea  and  Gentlemen,  a 
guide  to  politeness  and  good  breeding,  giving  the  rulea  of 
modern  etiauette  for  all  occasions. 


21-  tr«efiil  Knowioalnre  TDrtho  Million,  a  handy 
hook  of  U'j.tul  iii]..riiiailon  for  all.  upon  many  and  varl^u* 
subjects;  iJluBtrat'-d. 

•22.  The  Home  Cook  Book  and  Family  Phynt- 
clan,  containing  hmnlrfda  of  cxccUi-nt  cooking  recipe* 
and  hints  to  houE«'k..].er-(,  also  telling  how  to  cure  all  com- 
mon  ailmenti  by  8im|>lr-  home  ren)eiU<?s. 

21.  Manners  and  Customn  In  Far  Away  Land*,  a 
very  Interesting  and  In.itruciive  book  of  tra\<.'l8,  descriliing 
the  peculiar  life,  habiu,  raannfrs  and  custonu^  of  the  peopio 
of  foreign  eountri''3,  itUi-itrated. 

21.  57  Popular  Ballade.  Same  size  aa  sheet  muslo. 
All  the  old  and  new  soogi. 

25.  Called  Back.      A    Novel. 


thor  of"  Darl 


Da 


etc. 


By  Hugh  Conway,  au- 


26.  At  the  World's  Mercy.  A  Novel.  By  Florence 
Warden,  author  of"  Tlie   Hoii-^e  on  the  Marsh,"  el-^. 

27.  Mildred  Trovanlon.  A  Novel.  By  "The  Duchess,' 
author  of  *"  MuPy  Bawu,"  etc. 

28.  Dark  Duys.  A  Novel.  By  Hngh  Conway,  author 
of  "Called  Back,"  etc. 

29.  Shadows  on  tho  Snow.  A  Novel.  By  B.  L.  Far* 
jeon,  author  of  "  Breadan  d-Chcese-and-KiBses,'  etc. 

30.  Leellne.  A  Novel.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay,  author  of 
"Brenda  Yorke,  "  etc. 

31.  GabrtePs  Marrlanre.  A  Novel.  By  Wllkie  Collins, 
author  of"  No  Name,"  eio. 

32.  Keoplnir  the  Whirlwind.  A  Novei.  By  Mary 
Cecil  Hay,  author  of 'Old  Middletou's  Money,- etc. 

33.  Dudley  Cnrleon.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Brad- 
don,  author  of  "  Lady   Andley's  Secret,"  etc, 

34.  A  Ooldon  Dawn*  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of 
"  Dora  Thorne,*  etc. 

35.  Valerie's  Fate-  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Alexander,  au- 
thor of  "  The  Wooiug  Ot,"  etc. 

36.  Sister  Rose.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  author  of 
"The  Woman  in  White."  etc. 

37.  Anne.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  author  of 
"East  Lynne.* 

38.  The  Laurel  Rush.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  Mulock, 
author  of  "  John  Halifax.  Gentleman,"  ete. 

39.  Robinson  Crusoe  A  thrilling  narrative  by  Dan- 
iel De  Foe.  describing  the  adventures  of  a  castaway  on  ao 
island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 

40.  How  to  Make  Poultry  Pay.  A  practical  end 
instructive  seriea  of  articles  by  Mr.  e.  H.  Jacobs,  Poultry 
Editor  of"  The  Farm  and  Garden. ■■ 

41.  Parlor  Maelc  and  Chemical  Experiments,  » 
book  which  tells  how  to  perform  hundreds  of  amusing  tricks 
in  magic  and  instructive  e>:perin»ent3  with  aimple  agents. 

92'  Gems  of  the  Poets,  containing  eight  charming 
eele<?tlon.s  from  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Byron, 
Shilley,  Moore.  Bryant,  and  others. 

43.  Bulldlnie  Plans  for  Practical,  Low<c«0fr 
Houses,  a  full  description  and  plans  of  Eight  moders 
bouses,  ranging  in.price  I^om  (500  to  t4^eo. 


TrS?>5f^''^fe^^*^''*'^2,*^^i^*'^?^^^"^^^  f"''*''"^  Subscriptions  to  the  American  Bee 
p^?  'J^^.t  ^2^^*^?  Subscripiioiis,  with  ^2.00,  we  will  mail  any  10  of  the  books. 
r,?^i^V^^  *"M*^*V)fn*'?u"*'  -^^'th  $.-^.00,  any  25  of  the  books.  And  for  Four  Sub- 
seriptioiis,  with  $4.00,  the  entire  list,  or  43  Books,  will  be  mailed. 

iwI^L^?.^^^  ^^  only  g-ood  for  subscriptions,  accompanied  by  the  Cash,  received  during 
Noveuiber  aud  December,  1886, 

We  will  mail  any  5  of  these  books  for  25  cents,  or  the  whole  forty-tlireelfor  $1.50, 
Order  by  tUe  Numbers,  only.  t  v/^  v      «    r 


923  &  925  West  Madison  Street, 


THOMAS  G,  NEWMAN  &  SON, 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


Moth's  Honey  Extractor, 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smokers, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HOKEY-JARS,  etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

CH^S.  P.  BtlTTH  *  son. 

Freeman  4  Central  Ave..       -       CINCINNATI,  O. 
P.8.— Send  100.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers 


HTTMPHRBYS' 

HOKEOFATHIC    f)  ff 

SPECIFIC  No. /iO 

In  use  30  years.    The  only  successful  remedy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weakness, 

and  Prostration,  frnm  over-work  or  other  causes. 
$1  per  vial,  or  {i  vials  and  large  vial  powder,  for  $5. 

Solder  DRUGGi.STS,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price. — Ilumpliroys'iJlediciiieto.,  109  i'ulton  St.,  K,  Y. 

45Al2t 


Dadaiit'sFonndation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  In  another  column. 


BEESWAX. 

We  pay  SOc.  per  lb.,  dellTered  here,  for  yellow 
Beeswax.  To  avoid  mistakes,  tne  shipper's  name 
honld  always  be  on  each  package. 

XOOS.  e.  NK1VMAN  <fz  SON, 

9:23  &  9:25  West  Madison  Street,      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  Year  among  the  Bees^ 

BEING 

A  Talk  about  some  of  the  Tmplements,  Plans 

and  Practices  of   a  Bee-keeper  of   2.S  years^ 

Exverience,  who  fuis  for  8  years  made  the 

Production  of   Honey  his   Excltisive 

Business. 


Price*  tS  cents,  by  mail.    This  is  a  new  work 

of  about  1 14  pages,  well-printed  ana  nicely  bound 
in  cloth.   Address, 

THOS.  G.  IVEWIT  AlV  Sc  SON, 

923  &  9135  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


FLAT- BOTTOM 


COMB  FOUNDATION. 

M  high  side-walls.  4  to  16  square  feet  tc 
the  pound.  Circular  and  samples  free 
J,  V-^.J^  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 
Sole  Manufacturers, 


anufacturers. 
Sprout  Brook,  Mont,  rvi,,  V>  V. 


THE  BRITISH  BEE  JOURNAL 

AND  BEE-KEEPEB'S  ADVISES. 

The  BKiTiSH  Bee  Journal  IS  published  every 
Week,  at  Ten  Shillings  and  lOd.  per  annum,  and 
contains  tbe  best  practical  Information  for  the 
time  being,  showing  what  to  do,  and  when  and 
how  to  do  it.    It  is  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  and  the  American 
Bee  JomiNAi,,  one  year,  for  $2.90. 
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THE   AMERICAN  BEE   JOURNAL. 


BEES  and  HONEY, 

OR  THE 

Management  of  an  Apiary  for  Fleasnre 
and  Profit ;  by 

THOMAS    C.    NEWMAN, 

Editor  of  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 

It  contains  320  profusely  illustrated  pages 
is  "  fully  up  with  the  times  "  in  all  the  im- 
provements and  inventions  in  this  rapidly 
Seveloning  pursuit,  and  presents  the  apiar- 
ist with  everytlihig  tliat  can  aid  in  the 
successful  management  of  the  honey-bee, 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  the  most 
honey  in  its  best  and  most  attractive  con- 
dition.   Boimd  in  cloth,  fl.OO,  postpaid. 

liiberal  Disooiint  to  Dealers,  by 
tlie  Dozen  or  Hundred. 

THOS.  G.  NETVIMAN  6c  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

^"  The  American  Bee  Journal 
for  a  year  and  the  book,  "  Bees  and 
Honey,"  will  be  sent  for  $1.75. 


The  OrlKlnal    ■§  .  S 


BINGHAM      Shbo-^o^^S 

Bee  Smoker l^piSi 


a  .  o  .  - 
"m  Bg  =2 


»     -2 


«    o 


dO 


Skills 

gS  b'-d  ''.sc'aSi 
of  Sgg^lisg 


GLASS  PAILS 


Patented,  1878  m^ 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Uncapping  Knife. 


Patented  May  20, 1879. 

BINGHAM  SMOKERS  and  KNIVES 
have    Revolutionized    the    Smoker  and 
Knife  Trade,  and  have  made  hce-keeping  a 

Fileasure  and  a  success.  They  are  the  only 
astlng  and  satlsl'actory  Snokers  and 
Knives  now  used  by  e.xperienced  bee-keepers 
in  Europe,  Australia,  Cuba,  and  America. 
They  are  covered  by  patents,  and  while  they 
are  always  the  best  that  can  bo  made,  tbey 
are  also  the  lowest  priced. 

Prices,  by  mall,  post-paid. 

Doctor  smoker  (wide  shield).. 3V4  inch.. $3 00 
Conqueror8moker(wide8hield)3       "    ..175 

Large  smoker  (wide  shield) SVt    "    ..   150 

Extra  smoker  (wide  shield) 2       "    ..135 

Plain  smoker 3       "     ..100 

Little  Wonder  smoker  IX    "    ..      65 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Honey  Knife, 
2  Inch 115 

TO  SELL  AGAIN,  apply  for  dozen  or  half- 
dozen  rates.    Address, 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 

ISAtf  .^BKONIA.  MICK. 

Dadant's  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  AdTertlsemeDt  In  another  column 


FOR  HONEY. 

THESE  Fails  are  made 
of  the  best  quality  of 
clear  flint  elasa,  with  a  bail 
;ind  a  metal  top  and  cover. 
When  filled  with  honey,  the 
attractive  appearance  of 
these  pailacannotbe equal- 
ed by  any  other  style  of 
package.  They  can  be  used 
for  household  purposes  by 
consumers,  after  the  honey 
is  removed,  or  they  can  be 
returned  to  and  re-fllled  by 
the  apiarist. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 


To  hold  1  pound  of  honey,  per  dozen,  . 
"       2  pounds        "  " 

3 


9^1.60 
2.00 


THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON, 

923  &  92.5  West  Madison  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Vandervort  Comb  Fdn.  Mills, 

Send  for  Sample*  <fe  Reduced  Prlce-r.l«t, 

Atf      J.VANDEEVOBT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


The  NEWJeddon  Hive. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
inventor  by  which  we  shall  make  and  sell  the 
Heddon  Reversible  Hive,  both  at  wholesale 
and  retail :  nailed  and  also  in  the  flat. 


MANUFACTORY 

FOR  HIVES,  SECTIONS,  &c. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  and  otbera 
with 

Hives,  Sections,  Slilpplng-Crates, 
Supers,  etc., 

of  all  kinds.  I  make  a  specialty  of  LANGSTROTH 
AND  M0DE3T  HIVES.  Correspondence  with 
supply  dealers  solicited.  My  Sections  are  all  made 
from  Poplar.    Address, 

GEORCE  TAVKiOR, 

llitf  DUNDEE.  Kane  Co.,  ILLS. 


WEAK; 


^  All  men  Beekinp  lleallh,  SlrGnetD 
andEiiergy  should  avoid  drupging 
the  siomnch  and  send  for  Prof. 
niAitsxo:\'S  xhkaxise, 

^  which  is  piibli^hftl  especially  in 
tlio  iiitere.'^ta  of   llinso  who    aro 

Weak,  Nervous  nnd  De- 

khilitated.     I'"  y^'ii  have  been 

■  dniirped  and  hiimbiiFged  send  at 

nnce  for  this  FREE    BOOK, 

I  %  ^S  i  m  VI  to  voung  and  old  men. 

1HE  MARSTON  GO.  19  Park  Place.  New  York. 

4GAi7C 


The  enpravinK  gives  a  pood  idea  of  tlio  hive. 
The  brood-chamber  is  in  two  sections;  also  the 
surplus  arrangement,  which  may  be  interchanged 
or  inverted  at  will.  Tlie  cover,  bottom-board,  and 
top  and  bottom  of  each  eectional  case  has  one-half 
of  a  regular  bee-space,  bo  that  the  surplus  cases 
with  the  sections,  mav  be  placed  between  the  two 
broodehambers.or  the  latter  may  be  transposed 
or  inverted— in  fact,  all  parts  of  this  hive  are 
perfectly  interchangeable.  The  brood-frames  will 
ALi,  be  bureU  for  wires. 

A  SAMPLE  mVE  includes  the  bottom-board 
and  stand  ;  a  Btatted  honey-board,  and  cover  ;  two 
(j-inch  brood-chambers,  each  containing  H  frames  i 
two  surplus  arrangements,  each  containing  28  one- 
pimnd  sections,  one  with  wide  frames  and  separa- 
tors, and  the  other  without  separators.  This  latter 
chamber  can  bo  interchanged  with  the  other 
stories,  but  cannot  be  reversed.  It  is  nailed  and 
PAINTED,  and  ready  for  immediate  use.  Price, 
li-iAX),  complete. 

It  Is  absolutely  essential  to  order  one 
nailed  hive  as  a  pattern  for  puttlDir  those 
In  the  flat  together  correctly. 

HIVES  READY  TO  NAIL.— In  flllingordera  for 
these  hives,  in  the  flat,  we  make  6  different  com- 
binations, so  that  our  customers  may  make  a 
selection  from  the  sample  nailed  hive,  without 
waiting  for  us  to  quote  prices,  and  the  different 
kinds  will  be  known  by  the  following  numbers  : 

'So.  1  consists  of  the  stand,  bottom-board, 
cover,  two  G-inch  brood-chambers,  16  frames,  and 
the  slatted  honey-boai'd.    Price,  !#1.S5  eiich. 

No.  3  is  the  same  as  No.  1,  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containing  '2S  sectii>n8  without 
separators— interchangeable,  but  not  reversible.— 
Price,  Sa.OO  each. 

No.  S  is  the  same  as  No.  2,  with  two  surplus  sto- 
ries as  therein  described.    Price,  $2.50  each. 

No.  4:  is  the  same  as  No.  l,  with  the  addition  of 
one  surplus  story  containing  2H  sections  tn  wide 
frames  with  separators,  which  can  be  reversed, 
inverted,  and  interchanged,  the  same  as  the  brood- 
cnambers.    Price,  SS.aO  each. 

No.  S  Is  the  same  as  No.  4,  with  two  surplus 
arrangements  as  therein  described.  Price,  V3.00. 

No.  O  contains  all  the  parts  as  described  In  the 
sample  nailed  hive.    Price.  JSB.'Jii  each. 

Those  desiring  the  hives  icifiouHhe  stand. honey- 
board  or  sections,  may  make  the  following  deduc- 
tions from  the  above  prices  :  Stand,  14  cents; 
honey-board,  8  cents  ;  and  the  2-s  or  r.n  sections,  as 
the  ease  may  be,  at  liS  cent  each,  respectively. 

We  will  also  make  the  following  deductions  on 
quaniities  ordered  all  atone  time  ;  For  n>  or  more 
hives,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  for  25  or  more  hlvea 
7  1-2  per  cent. ;  for  50  or  more,  10  per  cent. 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 

92.3  &  925  West  Madison-St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ATTENTION 

Sections,  Bee  Hives,  Honey  Boxes,  Frames,  &c 

I^argest  Factory  in  the  World ! 

Best  of   Goods  at  Lowest  Prices.    Write 
for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

C.  B.  I.EWIS  &  CO., 

37Atf         *  WATEKTOWN,  WIS. 
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THOMAS    G.  NEWMAN, 
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--^  JUmiimrnT-r 


■We  ^Vlsli  all  our  readers,  both  young 
and  old,  a  prosperous  and 

"  HAPPr  NEW  YEAR." 


To  !ill  oiir  Subscribers  of  the  past  year 
we  return  thanks  for  patrouag-e,  and  earn- 
estly hope  that  every  one  will  remain  with 
the  Bee  Journal  family  for  another  year 
at  least. 


Iiook  Out  for  the  usual  annual  crop  of 
so-called  new  "  bee-papers."  They  are 
usually  offered  for  nc.\t  to  nothing:,  publish 
a  few  numbers,  and  then  cease  to  exist— the 
few  subscribers  they  may  have  obtained 
being  left  to  mourn  the  loss  of  the  few 
dimes  paid  for  a  year's  subscription.  That 
which  is  offered  for  ne.\t  to  nothing  is 
usually  worth  nothing  I  It  is  best  to  sub- 
scribe for  a  reliable  and  well-established 
paper.  You  will  then  get  the  value  of  your 
"money. 


Every  Day  the  business  letters  that  come 
to  this  office  are  fully  attended  to  and  finally 
disposed  of— none  are  left  until  the  next 
day,  e.Ncept  those  in  which  the  writer  has 
omitted  either  name  or  PostolHce  address. 
We  endeavor  to  be  prompt  and  accurate, 
and  if  our  subscribers  will  practice  the 
same  virtues,  more  than  half  of  the  little 
annoyances  that  happen  will  be  done  away 
with. 


We  Keep  tbis  Notice  standing  all  the 
year  round  :  "  Always  give  the  name  of  the 
Postoffice  to  which  your  paper  is  addressed. 
Your  name  cannot  be  found  on  our  list  un- 
less this  is  done,"  and  yet  many  ask  us  to 
change  their  address  without  even  mention- 
ing to  what  Postoffice  it  has  heretofore  been 
sent.  It  often  costs  us  more  to  find  their 
old  address  than  they  pay  for  the  Bee  Jouii- 
N.VL  for  a  year  ;  as  we  may  have  to  examine 
our  subscription  lists  in  every  State,  Prov- 
ince and  Territory  in  North  America.  Please 
be  more  careful  in  the  future,  and  never 
omit  your  name,  Postoffice,  county  and 
State. 


Another  Voliiiiic  is,  to-day,  closed  1 
Another  monument  is  reared  to  our  favorite 
pursuit!  Another  valuable  "  book  of  ref- 
ei-ence"  on  progressive  apiculture  is 
created  I  Another  tnile-stone  in  the  onward 
path  of  life  is  reached  I 

The  American  Bee  Journal  to-day  en- 
joys a  reputation  and  influence  second  to 
none  in  the  world  of  apiculture  I  Its  weekly 
visits  to  thousands  of  homes  all  over  the 
world  is  greeted  with  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  !  Its  apicultural  instruction  and 
record  of  improved  methods  in  our  pursuit 
have  been  as  anxiously  looked  for  as  they 
have  been  essentially  adopted  by  apiarists 
not  only  in  every  State,  Territory,  and 
Province  in  North  America— but  also  in 
Australia,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  I 

It  is  quite  unnnecessary  to  state  that  we 
shall  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  endeavor 
to  "keep  abreast  of  the  times,"  and  place 
before  our  readers  all  the  new  things  in  our 
ever-advancing  pursuit,  as  soon  as  they 
come  to  light.  The  record,  character,  power 
and  usefulness  of  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal in  the  past  is  its  guarantee  for  the 
future.  It  will  further  the  interests  of 
honey-producers  by  losing  no  opportunity 
to  create  a  demand  for  this  product,  both  at 
home  and  abroad— thus  aiming  to  benefit 
the  pursuit  at  large. 

We  respectfully  ask  fbr  the  future  the 
same  unwavering  confldence  and  support 
which  the  present  editor  has  enjoyed  for 
the  past  1.3  years.  In  order  to  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  our  pursuit,  we  must 
have  the  largest  constituency  of  wide-awake, 
progressive  apiarists,  and  we  request  that  if 
our  patrons  think  we  have  labored  for  their 
interest  iu  the  past,  that  they  will  give  us 
"the  vote  of  confidence"  in  the  shape  of 
continued  exertions  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  Americ.vn  Bee  Journal.  Urge  your 
neighbors,  who  keeps  bees,  to  subscribe  for 
a  periodical  that  advocates  their  interests, 
supports  their  cause,  and  defends  their 
pursuit. 


Tlie  Science  of  Spellinia:  is  the  subject 
of  a  Bill  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  byMaj.  Chas.  A.  Story, 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Story  desires  that  this  new 
system  be  thoroughly  "tested  and  tried" 
by  governmental  aid,  and  then,  if  it  be 
found  as  efficient  and  successful  as  its  author 
claims,  that  it  shall  be  adopted,  and  intro- 
duced into  our  common  schools.  It  is 
claimed  that  by  its  use  two  years  can  be 
saved  in  the  education  of  children,  the  two 
years  occurring  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
14  years.  The  new  system  is  endorsed  by 
some  00  of  the  leading  and  well-known  men 
of  Chicago. 

The  principal  feature  of  it  Is,  that  only  the 
sounds  of  the  languageshall.be  represented, 
thus  doing  away  with  all  silent  letters  in 
spelling.  No  one  of  intelligence,  will  say 
that  something  like  the  proposed  improve- 
ment in  our  language  is  not  needed,  and  we 
will  venture  the  assertion  that  should  the 
recommendation  be  adopted,  all  will  hail  it 
with  a  welcome  becoming  the  progressive 
spirit  of  our  times. 


One  Dollar  invested  for  the  weekly  visits 
of  the  American  Bee  Journal  for  1887, 
will  richly  repay  every  apiarist  in  America. 


An  Bread  In    the    Staff*  ol'  Lite,  so  is 

judicious  advertising  the  staff  of  business  I 
You  may  as  reasonably  expect  one  "good 
square  meal  "  to  sultice  for  three  months,  as 
to  expect  one  advertisement  to  bring  in 
business  for  that  length  of  time  !  Many 
persons  cannot  remember  anything  longer 
than  about  seven  days.  To  stop  advertising 
In  adull  season,  is  like  tearing  out  a  dam 
because  the  water  is  low— either  plan  can 
but  result  in  disaster. 

Enterprising  queen-breeders  and  supply- 
dealers  know  the  value  of  advertising  "all 
the  year  round."  Presistently  keeping  their 
name  and  business  continuously  before 
buyers,  will  eventually  place  them  on  the 
successful  Bide,  if  they  have  a  valuable 
article  to  sell. 

A  "sign"  is  a  mute  invitation  to  those 
who  may  pass  a  man's  place  of  business  ;  a 
"circular"  will  only  reach  the  one  to  whom 
it  is  personally  addressed  ;  but  an  "  adver- 
tisement" in  a  well-conducted  and  widely- 
circulated  paper  (like  the  American  Bee 
Journal)  has  ^n  influence  "  far  and  wide;" 
it  finds  customers  and  almost  compels  them 
to  consider  the  claims  of  the  wide-awake 
advertiser.  To  yearly  advertisers  the 
American  Bee  Journal  offers  special  in- 
ducements. This  is  just  the  time  to  make  a 
contract  for  the  year  1887. 


We  Ask  every  subscriber  to  promptly 
renew  his  subscription  and  at  the  same  time 
induce  a  neighbor  to  take  it,  by  convincing: 
him  that  it  is  for  his  interest  to  do  so.  By  in- 
ducing your  beekeeping  neighbor  [to  take 
the  Bee  Journal  for  1887,  you  will  be  doing 
yourself  a  duty,  becauce  he  may  thus  be 
educated  so  as  not  to  ruin  your  market  for 
honey  by  selling  his  at  a  ruinous  price,  for 
lack  of  knowing  its  real  worth.  This  matter 
of  marketing  honey  will  be  fully  discussed 
in  these  columns  duing  the  next  two  or 
three  months,  and  no  one  interested  in 
honey-production  can  afi'ord  to  do  without 
its  weekly  visits. 


Can  you  Use  a  Few  Samples  to  advan- 
tage in  getting  up  clubs— just  send  a  postal 
card  to  this  office  for  them,  saying  how  many 
you  desire,  and  we  will  cheerfully  send 
them.  A  favorable  word  from  our  readers, 
who  speak  from  experience,  has  more  weight 
with  their  friends  than  anything  we  might 
say.  Every  one  of  our  readerslcan  lend  us 
a  helping  band,  in  this  way,  without  much 
trouble,  and  at  the  same  time  help  to  scatter 
correct  apicultural  knowledge  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  our  pursuit. 


We  Point  with  ITInch  Satisfaction  to 

the  Volume  of  the  American  Bee  Journal 
for  1S8G,  which  closes  with  this  number.  It 
contains  832  pages,  and  is  replete  with  full 
discussions  of  living  topics.  One  hundred 
and  eighty  Queries  have  each  been  answered 
in  the  Query  Department  during  the  year  by 
about  a  dozen  different  apiarists.  A  com- 
plete Index  is  presented  this  week  not  only 
to  the  subjects  presented  during  the  year, 
but  also  to  the  names  of  correspondents. 
The  latter  comprises  nearly  all  of  the  best 
and  most  thoroughly  successful  apiarists  of 
the  present  age.  The  Query  Department 
each  year  presents  to  the  readers  instruc- 
tion to  the  value  of  many  dollars. 
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Replies  by  Frominent  Apiarists. 


[It  is  useless  to  ask  for  answers  to 
Queries  in  this  Department  in  less  time 
than  one  month.  They  have  to  waittlieir 
turn,  be  put  in  type,  and  sent  in  about  a 
dozen  at  a  time  to  each  of  those  who  answer 
them  :  g-et  them  returned,  and  then  find 
apace  for  them  in  the  Jouknal.  If  you  are 
in  a  "  hurry "  for  replies,  do  not  ask  for 
them  to  be  inserted  here.— Ed.1 


VeiitilatM  Hives  in  tlie  Cellar. 


Query,  No.  353 — What  would  be  the 
best  way  to  winter  Ih  colonies  in  a  f^ood, 
dry.  warm  cellar,  with  or  without  outside 
ventilation  ?  The  most  of  them  have  woolen 
blankets  on  top.  Are  they  better  than 
honey-boards  ?— N.  S.,  Iowa. 

Witli  outside  ventilation.  The 
woolen  blankets  are  good.— H.  D. 
Cutting. 

Without  outside  ventilation.  Use 
blankets.  In  using  honey-boards  I 
would  put  the  thickness  of  a  nail  un- 
der the  edges  to  allow  ventilation. — 
C.  AV.  Dayton. 

I  do  not  know  positively  that  ven- 
tilation is  important.  I  do  not  think 
it  harmful.  1  do  not  know  that  the 
blankets  are  better  or  worse  than  a 
board.  I  have  tried  both,— W.  Z. 
Hutchinson. 

If  the  temperature  can  be  kept  from 
43'^  to  47c,  the  ventilation  part  makes 
little  difference,  as  I  have  proven  l)y 
closing  all  ventilators  for  a  month  at 
a  time.  1  should  prefer  the  woolen 
blankets  to  the  honey-boards.- G.  M. 

BOOLITTLE. 

They  must  have  a  fair  amount  of 
ventilation,  but  a  cellar  generally  has 
enough.  Blankets  are  better  than 
honey-boards. — Dadant  &  Son. 

I  much  prefer  to  have  outside  venti- 
lation, that  is,  to  have  the  cellar  well 
ventilated.  It  the  honey-boards  are 
ouen  I  should  prefer  the  woolen,- C, 
C.  Miller. 

Just  keep  the  temperature  from  40° 
Fahr.  to  4.S'J,  and  all  will  be  well.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  covers  matter. 
Keep  the  entrance  well  open.  \Vere 
it  no  trouble  I  sliould  like  hives  raised 
one  or  two  inches  from  the  bottom- 
boards.  Because  of  tlie  trouble,  I 
tiHve  only  raised  a  few  each  winter.— 
A.  .J.  Cook. 

I  do  not  worry  at  all  about  ventila- 
tion. Personally,  I  am  very  sensitive 
to  carbonic  gas,  and  I  have  stepped 
into  a  bee-repository  that  was  almost 
completely  full  of  hives  containing 
bees,  and  had  been  tightly  closed  for 
weeks,  and  the  bees  were  still  and  in 
excellent  condition,  and  tlie  air 
breathed  as  if  fresh  from  the  heavens. 
Blankets  are  as  good  as  boards,  if  the 
room  is  warm  enough.— Jambs  Hbd- 

DON. 

My  cellar  is  large,  but  has  no  ven- 
tilation, and  hence  there  are  no  drafts 
of  air  to  interrupt  the  hibernating 
state.    The  air  seems  to   be  good  all 


the  time.  If  there  was  a  bad  odor  in 
the  cellar  I  would  open  the  hatchway 
every  night  when  the  temperature 
outside  was  the  same  or  above  that  in 
the  cellar.  The  woolen  blankets  on 
top  are  good,  but  I  think  no  better 
than  my  thin,  unpainted  "  under 
covers,"— G.  L.  Tinker. 


Wiiltli  of  Brood-Frames, 


Query,  No.  354.— What  is  the  right 
width  of  frames  for  brood,  or  to  use  in  pro- 
ducing- extracted  honey  ?  Some  say  ',  of 
an  inch  ;  some,  just  one  inch  ;  and  still 
others,  I's  inches,  for  all  purposes.  Which 
is  right  ?— W. 

My  preference  is  for  the  %.— W.  Z. 
Hutchinson. 

I  prefer  }i,  for  all  purposes.— II.  D. 
Cutting. 

I  prefer  1  inch,  the  medium  width. 
— C.  W.  Dayton. 

I  use  1  inch  for  all  except  the  bot- 
tom-bar, that  being  }^  inch.— G.  M. 
Doolittle. 

Any  of  those  sizes  will  do.  But  be 
uniform  if  only  for  the  sake  of  looks. 
— Dadant  &  Son. 

The  top-bars  of  my  brood-frames 
are  just  one  inch,  wide.  I  doubt  if  I 
could  have  a  better  width,  although 
I  never  have  tried  anything  else.— C. 
C.  Miller. 

The  distance  from  the  centre  of  one 
frame  to  the  centre  of  the  other 
should  be  1  7-16  inches.  If  the  frames 
hswe  narrow  top-bars  like  the  Lang- 
stroth,  I  prefer  the  Js  of  an  inch  wide. 
If  close  fitting  ends,  1  7-16  inches 
wide,— J.  P,  II.  Brown. 

I  prefer  %  of  an  inch.  If  we  desire 
long  or  deep  cells  we  can  place  the 
frames  a  little  further  apart.  Seven- 
eighths  is  the  best  for  all  purposes, 
and  the  same  frame  may  be  used  for 
brood  or  for  honey. — A.  J.  Cook. 

I  use,  and  most  firmly  and  fully  be- 
lieve the  frame  should  be,  the  width 
of  the  thickness  of  the  comb,  viz  :  % 
of  an  inch.  By  using  frames  of  this 
width,  spacing  can  be  made  as  close 
or  open  as  is  desired,  or  desirable. — 
J.  E.  Pond,  Jr, 

So  far  as  the  amount  of  honey  gath- 
ered by  the  bees  is  concerned,  the 
width  of  the  frame  cuts  no  figure,  so 
far  as  I  have  experimented  in  this 
direction.  But  I  prefer  the  J^-inch 
top-bar  for  several  practical  reasons, 
chief  among  which  are  these  :  The 
narrowness  of  the  top-bars  gives  a_ 
ready  view  of  the  tops  of  the  combs' 
when  I  want  to  see  how  the  bees  are 
getting  on.  They  are  more  readily 
moved  in  the  hive.  They  can  be  un- 
capped more  quickly  when  extracting, 
as  the  wood  is  not  in  the  way  of  the 
knife,  as  is  the  case  when  broader 
frames  are  used,— G.  W.  Demaree. 

After  making  very  many  experi- 
ments I  prefer  }i  of  an  inch  all 
around,  except  for  my  new  hive, 
wherein  I  make  the  top  and  bottom 
bars  1-16  of  an  inch  narrower,  to  bet- 
ter enable  me  tocarry  out  the  "  shake- 
out "  function,  I  would  not  advise 
any  change  in  frames  for  extracting, 
I  have  tried   this,  too.     Let  all  be 


alike,    and    interchangeable.— James 
IIeddon. 

My  experience  is  that  one  inch  is 
the  right  width  for  brood-frames  or 
for  extracting  frames.  If  the  frames 
are  7g  of  an  inch  or  less,  brace-combs 
will  give  more  trouble,  and  the  top- 
bars  be  more  apt  to  sag.  If  more 
than  one  inch  wide,  the  frames  are 
difficult  to  handle,  and  if  the  frames 
are  spaced  only  \y^  inches  from  centre 
to  centre,  as  they  should  be,  the  space 
for  the  bees  to  come  up  will  be  too 
narrow.— G.  L.  Tinker. 


Round  Perforations  in  Zinc. 

Query,  No.  355.— What  would  be  the 
right  size  or  diameter  of  round  holes  in  a 
zinc  honey-board  that  would  exclude  the 
queen,  and  also  dislodge  the  pollen  from  the 
workers'  legs,  to  keep  the  pollen  out  of  the 
surplus  arrangement  ?—Ont. 

Not  having  made  accurate  meas- 
urements, I  should  judge  around  hole 
of  about  7-82  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
would  be  nearly  right.— J.  P.  H. 
Brown. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  con- 
struct the  arrangement.  Unless  the 
pollen  is  very  dry  or  carelessly  put 
on  the  legs  of  the  bees,  it  does  not 
dislodge  so  readily.  I  can  speak  from 
experiment  on  this  question.— C.  W. 
Dayton. 

I  do  not  know,  and  do  not  believe  I 
care  to  know.  I  am  afraid  anything 
small  enough  to  dislodge  pollen  would 
hinder  the  bees  in  working. — C.  C. 
Miller. 

I  do  not  know.  If  a  bee  can  easily 
pass  through  a  round  hole  .5-32  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  that  would  be  the 
size.  I  should  have  no  use  for  such 
an  arrangement. — W.  Z.  Hutchik- 
•son. 

I  do  not  think  that  such  a  honey- 
board  can  be  made  practical,  for  bees 
would  not  crowd  through  such  small 
holes  to  work  to  advantage. — G.  il. . 
Doolittle. 

It  would  depend  upon  the  size  of 
the  bees,  some  bees  are  considerably 
larger  than  others.  Perhaps  .5-32  of 
an  inch  would  admit  the  body  of  the 
bee  till  she  was  hung  on  the  balls  of 
pollen  ;  but  I  know  by  actual  observa- 
tion that  any  sort  of  perforations  that 
are  so  small  as  to  dislodge  the  pollen 
when  the  workers  are  passing  through 
them,  are  seriously  objectionable  to 
the  bees,  and,  I  think,  impracticable. 
— G.  W.  Demaree. 

The  right  size  is  11-64  of  an  inch. 
Beautiful  comb  honey  in  sections 
without  a  particle  of  bee-bread  in  ■ 
them  has  been  obtained  between  such 
boards  in  the  centre  of  the  brood -nest. 
In  a  slight  flow  of  nectar  if  comb 
honey  is  wanted  very  badly,  such  a 
practice  might  be  resorted  to.— G.  L. 
Tinker. 

In  my  non-swarming  attachment 
(described  on  page  21  of  the  Bee 
Journal  for  1884,  and  also  in  my 
book),  I  used  round  holes  for  exclud- 
ing drones  and  queens.  They  meas- 
ured scant  3-16  of  an  inch.  They  were 
seldom  used  by  the  bees  when  passing 
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in,  but  always  when  passing  out  of 
the  hive.  Possibly  your  plan  may 
work  with  the  proper  size  of  holes. 
Cut  and  try  them.  We  have  a  profu- 
sion of  pollen  here,  but  no  trouble 
about  its  Koing  into  the  sections.  All 
our  houey-boanls  break  joints,  how- 
ever,—James  IIeddon, 

I  would  not  advise  round  holes  for 
the  purpose,  as  any  size  that  would 
allow  a  loaded  bee,  pollen  and  all  to 
pass,  would  most  certainly  allow  a 
queen  to  pass  also.  The  holes  should 
be  longer  than  wide,  and  by  being  so 
made  Ihey  will  allow  a  worker  to  pass 
handily,  where,  if  the  hole  were 
round," she  could  not  possibly  pass,  if 
it  was  the  same  diameter  as  the  width 
of  the  others.— J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 


Convention  Notices. 


^^r  Tbe  Annual  Convention  of  the  Vermont 
Bee-Keepera' Association  will  be  held  at  the  Vun 
Kess  Houae,  Burlington. Vt.,  on  January  13  and  14, 
1887.  R.  H.  Holmes,  Sec,  Shoreham,  Vt. 


^^T  The  next  annual   convention  of  the  Cort- 
Jand  Union  Bee  Keepers'  Aas'iciation  will  be  held 
in  Union  Hall,  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  Iii.  1887. 
D.  F.  Shattuck.  Sec. 


13^  The  eleventh  annual  meetinK  of  the  N.  "W. 
Ills.  &  S.  W.  Wis.  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be 
Jield  in  the  Grand  Army  Hall  in  Kockford,  His., 
on  the  third  Tuesday  in  January.  1887.  There 
will  be  a  iwu  days'  session.         J.  Stewart,  Sec. 


BF~  The  Northeastern  Ohio,  Northern  Pa.  and 
"Western  New  York  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will 
bold  its  Hth  annual  convention  in  Chapman's 
Opera  Honse,  at  Andover,  < '.,  on  Wednesdav  and 
Thursday.  Jan.  in  and  '.JO.  1887.  First-class  hotel 
accomnK-tdiitiuns  are  offered  at  $1  per  day  to  those 
attendine  the  convention.  A  general  invitation  is 
extended  to  all.  M.  B.  Mason,  Sec. 


t^"  The  New  York  State,  the  Eai^tern  New  York 
fl,nd  the  New  Jersey  &  Eastern  Bee-Keepers' As- 
aociatiuns  will  hold  their  ^reat  united  convention 
at  Albany,  N.  Y..  on  Jan.  11,  12  and  la,  188H.  This 
coDventii>n  will  be  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  ever  held  anywhere  in  this  couniry.  and  It 
behooves  every  bee-keeper  to  attend.  A  grand 
■exhibit  of  apiarian  dxtures  is  proruised. 

Geo.  H.  Knickerbocker-  Sec.  N.  V.  State. 

■John  aspinwall.  S^c.  Eastern  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Jou.NSux.  Sec.  N.J.  &  Eastern. 

B^"  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Bee- Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in 
Lincoln.  Nebracka,  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  12,  1887. 
at  Red  Ribbon  Hall,  commencing  at  1 :3')  p.m.  and 
continuing  for  :i  days.  E.  Kretchujei,  ot  <'oburg. 
Iowa,  will  deliver  an  addres.^  on  Modern  Apicul- 
ture. E.  M.  Hayhurst,  of  Kansas  City,  and  many 
others  I rom  abroad  are  expected.  Members  can 
return  on  one-third  fare  over  the  B.  i  M.,  U.  P. 
and  M.  P.  lines,  by  securing  a  certlQcate  of  pay- 
ment of  taretoljincoln,from  the  agent  of  their  sta- 
tion. In  order  tn  secure  the  reduced  rates  on  re- 
turn trip  member.^  holding  sucb  certificates  must 
presertthem  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Bee-Keep- 
•ers'  Association  for  endorsement. 

H.  N.  Patteuson,  Sec. 


Preiuinui  WortU  Having.— The  New 
York  World  and  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal (both  weekly)  will  be  sent  for  one  year 
to  any  address  in  North  America  for  $1.90. 
And  in  addition  PRESENT  to  every  such 
CLUB  SUBSCRIBER  a  "  History  of  the  United 
States,"  containing:  3'30  pages  and  22  fine  en- 
gravings, bound  in  leather  and  frilt. 

This  "  History '*  will  be  sent  free  by  ex- 
press at  the  subscriber's  expense;  or  will 
be  mailed  for  10  cents  extra  to  any  place  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada. 

It  is  arranged  chronologically  by  years, 
from  1492  to  1885.  Every  event  is  narrated 
in  the  order  of  its  date.  These  are  not  con- 
fined, as  in  other  works,  to  political  matters. 
but  embrace  every  branch  of  human  action. 

This  premium  is  worth  the  whole  of  the 
money  sent  for  both  periodicals,  and  should 
induce  thousands  to  suV>scribe,  and  thus  get 
two  unrivalled  weeklies  for  nothing. 


Explanatory.— The  figures  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  years  that  the 
person  has  kept  bees.  Those  after,  show 
the  number  of  colonies  the  writer  had  in  the 
previous  spring  and  fall,  or  fall  and  spring, 
as  the  time  of  the  year  may  require. 

This  mark  ©  indicates  that  the  apiarist  is 
located  near  tne  center  of  the  State  named ; 
6  north  of  the  center;  9  south;  O*  east; 
•Owest;  and  this  c5  northeast;  N3  northwest: 
■>•  southeast;  and  P  southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  State  mentioned. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

'AYcarAmoiiEtlieBees," 


G.    M.   DOOLITTLE. 


I  have  at  last  found  time  to  care- 
fully read  Dr.  Miller's  book,  "  A  Year 
Among  the  Bees,"  which  I  received 
sometime  last  March  or  April,  if  I 
recollect  rightly ;  and  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  glad  the  Doctor  wrote  the 
book  in  the  style  and  way  he  did.  It 
is  as  fascinating  as  a  story  or  novel, 
and  much  more  so  to  me,  for  after  I 
had  once  begun  1  was  crazy  over  it 
until  I  had  tinished.  I  saw  in  some 
bee-paper  that  the  book  lacked  dig- 
nity. Perhaps  it  does,  but  I  should 
never  have  known  it,  had  I  not  been 
told.  This  reminds  me  of  a  lady  in 
this  place  who  says  there  are  a  few 
persons  who  call  on  her  professing 
great  friendship,  but  while  there 
their  eyes  are  going  from  one  thing 
to  another  all  over  the  rooms,  criti- 
cising the  way  she  keeps  her  house, 
and  telling  of  it  afterward,  rather 
than  coming  to  see  her  for  her  real 
worth.  She  said  to  me  one  day,  "  I 
had  much  rather  they  would  stay 
away."  I  read  the  book  for  the  good 
there  was  in  it,  and  not  for  the  dig- 
nity, for  elegance  in  bee-keeping  as  a 
rule  does  not  command  a  very  high 
price. 

One  special  reason  why  I  am  glad 
that  the  Doctor  wrote  the  book  in  the 
way  he  did,  is  that  it  will  take  the 
conceit  all  out  of  the  reader  who  ex- 
pects to  keep  bees  on  the  plan 
that  "  bees  work  for  nothing  and 
board  themselves."  The  greatest 
trouble  with  most  of  those  who  enter 
the  ranks  of  bee-keeping  is,  that  they 
expect  an  easy  time,  in  fact  an  easy 
time  is  what  quite  a  share  of  the  peo- 
ple of  today  are  hoping  for.  Such  is 
not  calculated  to  the'  highest  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  Even  the  hardship  of 
working  steadily  with  the  bees  dur- 
ing those  hot  days  spoken  of  by  the 
Doctor,  wherein  he  "  thoroughly  wet 
with  presperation "  two  changes  of 
clothing  a  day,  gives  the  keenest  rel- 
ish to  a  few  minutes  spent  in  the 
shade  ;  while  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit 
in  the  shade  makes  the  participant 
nothing  but  a  chronic  grumbler. 

Then,  such  stings  as  made  the  Doc- 
tor "  groan  when  no  one  was  within 
hearing,"  must  be  borne  with  forti- 
tude, for  success  in  apiculture  does 


not  come  without  tliese.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose any  elegant  person,  seeing  me 
dance  around  as  I  frequently  do  from 
the  pain  caused  by  the  stings  I  often 
get,  would  call  it  dignilied,  for  200 
pounds  dancing  in  a  bee-yard  at  such 
times,  does  not  always  move  grace- 
fully ;  yet  all  this  1  willingly  submit 
to  for  the  pleasure  the  pursuit  gives 
me.  If  any  reader  who  perhaps  has 
just  commenced  bee-keeping  thinks 
he  cannot  endure  such  hardships,  my 
advice  would  be  for  him  to  quit  at 
once,  before  further  money  is  lost  in 
it ;  for  I  can  give  no  assurance  of  suc- 
cess to  such  an  one. 

There  are  only  two  points  which  I 
wish  to  further  notice  at  this  time. 
Dr.  Miller  speaks  of  a  single  bee 
threatening  and  scolding  him  by  the 
hour,  and  of  having  a  colony  or  two 
so  cross  that  a  careless  observer  might 
say  that  tlie  bees  in  the  whole  apiary 
were  cross.  This  is  the  way  it  used 
to  be  with  me,  but  of  late  years  I  am 
not  troubled  that  way.  Kot  that  I 
think  I  have  a  more  peaceable  strain 
of  bees,  but  I  have  taken  a  course 
with  them  which  seems  to  be  effectual 
in  getting  rid  of  these  cross  nuisances. 

A  few  years  ago  myself  or  any  other 
person  could  not  step  into  the  bee- 
yard  without  being  quickly  met  by  an 
angry  bee ;  now  strangers  go  all 
about  the  yard  with  me,  and  not  an 
angry  bee  follows  them.  I  was  led  to 
believe  that  the  trouble  all  comes 
from  letting  that  "  scolding  "  bee  fol- 
low me  around.  If  I  have  a  mishap 
at  a  hive  so  as  to  get  the  colony  thor- 
oughly angry,  and  a  half  dozen  or 
more  angry  bees  are  allowed  to  follow 
me  about,"!  find  that  those  same  bees 
are  likely  to  keep  that  up  as  long  as 
they  live,  whenever  I  come  near  the 
hive.  Some  hve  years  ago  I  came  to 
this  conclusion,  and  I  said  if  this  was 
so,  such  bees  might  as  well  die  first 
as  last ;  so  I  made  a  paddle  about  8 
inches  long  and  6  iuclies  wide,  out  of 
I4  inch  stuff,  which  I  slipped  into  a 
leather  loop  at  the  back  of  the  seat 
that  I  carried  about  the  apiary  to  sit 
on.  This  was  always  handy,  and 
whenever  a  bee  was  angry  enough  to 
follow  me  3  rods  from  the  hive,  it  was 
quickly  killed  by  one  blow  of  the 
paddle.  In  this  way  ray  apiary  is 
now  kept  clear  of  this  annoyance.  Of 
course,  I  use  all  precaution  possible 
in  not  getting  the  bees  angry,  and  it 
often  happens  that  I  do  not  kill  one 
such  bee  in  a  week.  Again,  t  have  to 
kill  10  or  12  within  a  minute  when  I 
have  made  an  milucky  move  at  a  hive. 

The  other  item  of  which  I  wish  to 
speak  is,  that  since  reading  the  book 
I  am  better  satisfied  with  the  plans 
and  fixtures  I  have  adopted  than  ever 
before.  So  many  were  saying  a  year 
or  two  ago  that  my  plans  of  working 
with  the  bees  were  laborious,  and  my 
fixtures  complicated  ;  that  I  went  to 
consideralile  expense  to  get  sample 
surplus  arrangements,  etc.,  from 
many  of  our  most  successful  honey- 
producers  ;  but  after  thoroughly  test- 
ing all  of  them,  I  did  not  see  wherein, 
all  things  considered,  I  could  gain 
anything  a  long  the  line  of  bee-labor, 
by  adopting  them,  and  now  I  feel  sure 
that  Dr.  Miller's  plan  of  securing 
honey  is  not  a  whit  ahead  of  mine.  In 
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fact,  I  think  it  requires  more  labor. 
He  has  three  beside  himsell:  to  work 
in  the  apiary,  while  I  do  all  my  work 
alone.  Mrs.  D.  used  to  help  me  about 
the  bee-yard,  which  lightened  my 
cares  much,  as  well  as  to  be  a  great 
pleasure  for  us  both  ;  but  since  our 
tip-over  some  four  or  five  years  ago, 
she  has  all  she  can  do  to  care  for  the 
house,  on  account  of  her  lameness. 

It  is  only  througli  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  plans  and  work 
done  by  others  that  we  can  compare 
them  with  our  own,  and  because  Dr. 
Miller  gives  us  that  knowledge  is  why 
1  like  his  book  so  well.  I  advise  all 
to  read  it,  especially  beginners,  for 
the  knowledge  gained  regarding  the 
managing  of  an  apiary  will  be  worth 
many  times  its  cost. 

Borodino,©  N.  Y. 


For  tbe  American  Bee  JoumaL 

Tlie  Honey-Proflncers'  Association. 

M.  M.  BALDRIDGE. 

I  have  read,  with  pleasure,  the  edi- 
torial on  page  771,  in  regard  to  the 
Honey-Producers'  Association.  Many 
of  the  remarks  therein  were  antici- 
pated at  the  time,  and,  in  fact,  long 
before  my  article,  on  page  774,  was 
written. 

Yes,  we  must  have  a  market  report 
on  honey  in  each  and  every  number 
of  our  bee-papers,  but  such  report 
should  be  the  one  agreed  upon  by  the 
members  of  the  association.  This, 
of  course,  should  be  prepared,  as  the 
Editor  indicates,  by  and  through  a 
committee  selected  by  the  association. 
And  it  would  not  surprise  me  at  all 
if  the  association  should  be  able  to 
select  a  committee  of  honey-pro- 
ducers competent  to  attend  to  this 
matter !  When  such  a  committee 
fixes  a  scale  of  prices  at  which  honey 
should  be  sold,  by  the  members  of  the 
association,  then  each  one  should 
make  it  his  or  her  business  to  adhere 
strictly  to  such  prices  in  the  sale  of 
his  or  her  honey.  Unless  the  members 
do  this  they  had  better  not  join  the 
association.  In  short,  any  member 
who  refuses  to  be  governed  by  the 
prices  agreed  upon  by  such  commit- 
tee, should  be  made  to  forfeit,  as  a 
penally,  his  or  her  connection  there- 
with. 

The  Editor  refers  to  the  "  slip-shod, 
back-woods,  go-as-you-please  bee- 
men,"  who  ruin  the  honey  markets 
"  by  their  lack  of  intelligence,  and  un- 
business-like  methods."  For  myself 
I  have  no  fears  whatever  of  any  harm 
or  competition  from  that  class  of  bee- 
men.  In  my  experience,  the  real 
mischief-makers  are  such  as  are  "  up 
with  the  times"  in  the  production  of 
choice  honey  in  modern  packages. 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  running 
around  from  place  to  place,  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  and  from  city  to  city, 
and  bragging  about  their  big  crops  of 
honey  at  home,  ranting  about  over- 
production, and  wondering  how  they 
are  going  to  dispose  of  them.  They 
are  the  ones  who  are  forcing  the 
grocery-men,  and  everybody  else,  to 
take  the  "  stuff"  off  their  hands  and 


at  their  own  prices.  And  they  are 
especially  the  ones  that  we  would  like 
to  educate  by  having  them  join  the 
producers'  association,  subscribe  for 
the  bee-papers,  and  be  willing  not 
only  to  drop  their  "  unbusiness-like 
methods,"  but  to  secure  a  fair, 
honest  and  decent  price  for  their 
honey.  But  if  we  cannot  induce  such 
mischief-makers  to  join  the  assoaia- 
tion,  and  work  in  harmony  with  its 
purposes,  then  we,  who  are  or  may  be 
members,  should  do  the  next  best 
thing.  And  what  is  thatV  Simply 
to  keep  a  close  watch  of  their  move- 
ments, and  when  they  attempt  to  sell 
their  honey  at  a  price  that  will  harm 
the  association,  or  demoralize  the 
markets,  just  quietly  buy  them  out! 
Then  what  V  Simply  keep  our  own 
honey  out  of  sight  until  we  can  dis- 
pose of  the  would-be  mischief-makers' 
crop  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. By  this  means  we  will  be 
able  to  sell  their  honey,  as  well  as  our 
own,  at  a  profit,  and  this  will  speedily 
teach  them  that  they  had  better  be- 
come one  of  ws,  and  thereby  reap  the 
benefits. 

It  will  now  be  seen,  I  trust,  that 
one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the 
Honey-Producers'  Association  is  to 
secure  control  of  the  mischief-mak- 
er's honey.  There  are  enough  honey- 
producers  in  Kane  county,  where  the 
writer  resides,  who  would,  as  mem- 
bers of  a  producers'  association,  be 
both  able  and  willing  to  watch  the 
mischief-makers  in  the  county,  to 
secure  every  pound  of  their  honey  in 
case  they  should  attempt  to  place  it 
upon  the  markets  for  less  than  that 
for  which  it  should  be  sold.  And  I 
presume  enough  producers  can  be 
found  in  every  county  of  the  United 
States,  who  would  be"  both  able  and 
willing  to  do  the  same  thing.  What 
has  the  reader  to  say  on  this  point  V 

St.  Charles, 5  His. 


ror  the  American  Bee  Journal 

The  Canadian  Bee-Lawsuit 

WM.  F.  CLARKE. 

Eor  one,  I  entirely  concur  in  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Advisory 
Board  and  Manager  of  the  National 
Bee-Keepers'  Union,  in  the  Manager's 
report  on  page  761,  as  to  championing 
the  cause  of  Mr.  Jos.  Harrison.  Only 
members  of  the  Union  have  a  right  to 
expect  its  interposition  on  their  be- 
half. Moreover,  Canadian  bee-keep- 
ers have  not  seen  fit  to  join  the  Union 
in  such  numbers  that  they  can  rea- 
sonably consider  themselves  part  of 
its  constituency.  And,  still  further, 
the  Union  is  a  national  body.  It  is 
not,  like  the  North  American  Bee- 
Keepers'  Society,  an  international 
organization.  This  latter  fact  has,  no 
doubt,  had  its  influence  in  deterring 
Canadian  bee-keepers  from  joining. 
I  connected  myself  with  it,  not  for 
my  own  personal  benefit,  but  as  an 
expression  of  sympathy  with  the 
fraternity  in  the  United  States,  and 
an  endorsement  of  the  principle  of 
combination  for  mutual  defense.  I 
do  not  think  that  Mr.  Demaree,  or 


any  one  else  need  "fear  that  our 
Canadian  brethren  will  misconstrue 
our  motive,  if  we  refuse  to  come  ta 
the  rescue." 

But  I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Dem- 
aree's  remark,  that  "  the  Union  had 
better  save  its  ammunition  for  larger 
game."  The  "  game  "  is  large  enough 
in  all  conscience,  for  it  involves  the 
rights  of  10,000  bee-keepers,  and  will 
certainly  carry  with  it  a  precedency 
that  will  be  quoted  all  over  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  and  throughout  th& 
bee-keeping  world.  Mr.  A.  I.  Root's 
offer  of  $5  toward  the  defense  fund  is 
kind  and  generous.  If  it  be  found 
necessary  to  get  up  a  subscription  list,^ 
I  have  no  doubt  that  other  bee-keep- 
ers in  the  United  States  will  con- 
tribute to  it. 

Mr.  Harrison  has  written  me  a  let- 
ter commenting  on  my  article  on  page 
741,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
the  trouble  arose  out  of  a  quarrel  con- 
cerning a  pig-pen.  He  says  :  "I  kept 
bees  on  my  place  for  some  years  be- 
fore my  neighbor  came  to  live  beside 
me,  and  he  lived  beside  me  eight 
years,  never  finding  fault  with  me  for 
keeping  bees  until  I  wanted  him  to 
keep  his  pig-pen  cleaned  out  so  that 
it  would  not  cause  sickness.  He  and 
his  wife  have  always  come  through 
my  bee-yard  for  water  from  my  well, 
and  the  bees  did  not  annoy  them, 
neither  did  they  at  any  time  go  into 
his  kitchen  to  such  an  extent  as  t» 
cause  annoyance."  Yet  Mrs.  Mcin- 
tosh swore  on  the  trial  that  the  bees 
were  troublesome  when  she  was  mak- 
ing preserves,  and  that  she  had  to 
burn  sulphur  to  stupefy  them.  Mr. 
Harrison  says  that  Mr.  Mcintosh  was 
stung  three  times  ;  also,  that  the  bees- 
"  sometimes  swarmed  on  his  place," 
but  "  did  not  annoy  him."  Mr.  Har- 
rison denounces  Mrs.  Mclnstosh's^ 
testimony  as  "  a  lie,"  and  affirms  that 
Mcintosh  was  stung  "  through  his 
own  ignorance  and  carelessness. "^ 
There  is  much  more  in  the  letter 
which  indicates  that  a  bad  spirit  had 
gotten  into  both  blacksmith  and  bee- 
keeper, and  but  for  this,  in  all  proba- 
bility, no  lawsuit  would  have  beert 
instituted. 

Now,  we  all  know  that  bees  can  be 
very  troublesome  to  house-keepers 
during  preserve-making  time.  A  sin- 
gle bee-sting  may  cause  a  great  deal 
of  pain.  Few  people,  unfamiliar  with 
bees,  like  to  have  them  swarm  ou 
their  premises.  In  view,  therefore, 
of  the  facts  he  admits,  I  do  not  think 
that  Mr.  Harrison  is  justified  in  say- 
ing that  the  bees  were  not  an  annoy- 
ance to  his  neighbor.  If,  iustead  of 
taking  this  ground,  and  accusing 
Mrs.  Mcintosh  of  lying,  he  had  pur- 
sued a  conciliatory  course,  perhaps 
the  difficulty  would  not  have  occurred. 
Suppose  he  had  kindly  instructed  his- 
neighbor  how  to  avoid  being  stung, 
offered  to  provide  MrsMcIntosh  wire- 
screens  for  her  kitchen  door  and  win- 
dows before  preserving-time,  and  sent 
them  a  present  of  honey  in  considera- 
tion of  his  bees  swarming  on  their 
premises,  it  is  probable  that  they 
would  have  been  mollified,  and  no 
litigation  would  have  arisen. 

I  have  a  next-door  neighbor  who  i» 
not  the   best-tempered    man   in  the 
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world.  One  day  last  summer  when  I 
was  in  my  little  apiary,  and  he  was 
working  in  his  garden  near  by,  he 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "  There's  a  bee 
after  me  I"  "  Don't  Qght  it !"  I  said. 
But  I  was  too  late  with  my  advice. 
He  had  struck  at  the  bee,  and  the  bee 
had  struck  back,  hitting  him  in  the 
face.  I  was  very  sorry,  told  him  what 
to  do,  and  though  his  face  swelled 
somewhat,  he  took  the  mishap  very 
pleasantly.  I  gave  him  some  honey 
as  a  solatium,  and  he  has  several  times 
referred  to  his  sting  in  the  best  of 
humor,  always  blaming  himself  for 
not  knowing  how  to  act  when  a  bee 
threatened  him.  I  have  repeatedly 
said  to  him  that  I  would  move  my 
bees  to  the  farm  if  they  were  an  an- 
noyance to  my  neighbors,  and  he  in- 
variably replies  that  they  are  no 
trouble  to  him,  although  they  have 
several  times  swarmed  on  his  apple 
trees  which  adjoin  my  bee-yard.  We 
often  make  our  own  difficulties  by  fail- 
ing to  act  on  the  wise  injunction,  "  If 
it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieM  in  you, 
live  peaceably  with  all  men." 

Mr.  Harrison  says  :  "  As  regards 
moving  bees  to  try  and  please  people, 
I  tried  that  on  this  summer.  I  had 
scarely  got  them  moved  before  an 
ignoramus  came  out  of  the  church 
near  by,  and  exclaimed  :  '  It  will 
never  do  to  put  those  bees  there ;  yes- 
terday they  were  in  the  church  by 
thousands.'  I  could  not  see  what 
there  was  to  attract  bees  into  a  place 
of  worship,  so  I  went  to  see  if  I  could 
find  out,  and  I  could  not  find  any  bees 
nor  anything  to  entice  them  there,  so 
I  concluded  that  the  man  was  lying ; 
so  you  see  by  trying  to  please  every- 
body you  will  please  no  one."  He 
adds  :  "If  such  people  are  to  be  al- 
lowed to  get  injunctions  to  restrain 
their  neighbors  from  keeping  bees, 
and  trying  to  make  an  honest  and 
honorable  living,  farewell  to  our  liber- 
ties in  Canada.  We  shall  have  to 
seek  a  home  where  people  are  a  little 
more  advanced  in  civilization.  Since 
the  suit  I  have  been  burned  out  and 
lost  nearly  all  of  my  nice  bees,  and 
other  things  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness, so  that  they  will  not  require  an 
injunction  now.  Parties  were  over- 
heard to  threaten  to  burn  me  out  if  I 
gained  the  case,  but  they  have  not 
waited  for  the  final  result,  but  have 
done  it  already.  So  you  may  judge  in 
some  measure  what  sort  of  people  I 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  live 
among.  It  is  a  deplorable  state  of 
things  for  the  19th  century." 

Yes,  it  is,  but  I  doubt  if  the  fault 
is  all  on  one  side.  It  is  evident  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  contention  and  ill- 
feeling,  resulting  in  exasperation.  It 
is  not  strange  that  Mr.  Harrison  feels 
bitterly  the  loss  of  his  little  all,  and 
his  fellow-bee-keepers  will  deeply 
sympathize  with  him  in  the  calamity 
which  has  befallen  him  ;  but  it  ought 
to  teach  us  all  a  lesson  of  kindness 
and  conciliation.  Though  Mr.  Har- 
rison is  tempted  to  think  the  Are  may 
be  traced  to  revenge,  there  is  no  posi- 
tive proof  of  this.  It  may  have  been 
accidental,  and  even  if  a  revengeful 
spirit  has  been  awakened,  there  seems 
to  have  been  some  provocation  given 
— perhaps  much. 


Another  lesson  this  case  teaches,  is 
the  duty  of  insuring  property.  It  is  a 
mournful  thing  for  an  aged  man  to 
lind  himself  deprived  of  house  and 
home.  Mr.  Harrison  says  :  "  I  am 
too. old  now  ever  to  make  up  again. 
I  never  expect  to  have  a  home  of  my 
own  in  the  world  now."  No  wonder 
he  tells  us  on  page  762,  "  I  am  in  a 
dilemma— nearly  crazed."  Notwith- 
standing any  blame  that  may  be  justly 
chargeable  to  our  afflicted  fellow-bee- 
keeper, it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
loud  call  for  a  manifestation  of  prac- 
tical sympathy,  and  I  hope  this  will 
take  some  tangible  shape  at  the  forth- 
coming meeting  of  the  Ontario  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association.  At  tliat  time, 
also,  no  doubt  measures  will  be 
adopted  to  defend  the  interests  of 
bee-culture  as  affected  by  the  suit 
now  pending. 

Guelph,  Ont. 


For  tlie  American  Bee  Juumat 


THe  Season  Of  m 


R.   M.  OSBORN. 


Last  April  I  doubled  up  12  colonies, 
which  left  me  54  colonies  from  06.  I 
had  12  empty  hives  which  I  filled  with 
bees,  by  natural  swarming,in  May.  I 
find  that  increasing  by  natural  swarm- 
ing is  more  successful  for  producing 
honey  than  dividing;  but  dividing  is 
the  best  if  increase  of  colonies  is  de- 
sired. On  the  plan  of  natural  swarm- 
ing we  get  the  bees  with  theswarra- 
ing-fever  all  in  the  new  hive,  and 
leave  contented  young  brood  in  the 
parent  hive ;  and  the  bees  with  the 
swarming-fever,  when  put  into  a  hive 
alone,  will  go  to  work  with  great  en- 
ergy. When  we  divide  the  colony 
while  the  swarming  fever  is  on,  the 
old,  feverish  bees  are  divided,  and  a 
portion  of  the  feverish  bees  are  in 
each  hive,  and  they  are  not  contented 
as  well  as  they  would  be  if  all  were  in 
a  hive  by  themselves,  and  no  young 
bees  or  brood  to  bother  them  until 
they  work  the  fever  off,  or  work  to 
death  in  a  good  how  of  nectar. 

The  honey  season  with  me  was  good 
only  in  May  and  June  ;  there  was  no 
fall  surplus  crop  of  honey.  As  I  am 
not  physically  able  to  properly  attend 
and  care  for  66  colonies  as  they 
should  be,  and  labor  being  high,  and 
honey  very  low  in  price,  I  commenced 
on  June  10  to  prepare  54  colonies  to 
be  exterminated.  On  that  day  I  took 
the  queens  out  of  the  54  hives,  and  on 
June  20  I  took  otf  all  the  queen-cells, 
and  in  the  first  week  of  July  I  admin- 
istered sulphur  smoke  to  the  54  colo- 
nies. I  then  took  off  all  the  comb 
honey  in  sections  and  extracted  all 
the  brood  combs,  and  melted  the 
combs  into  beeswax.  I  got  2,160 
pounds  of  honey  from  .54  colonies,  tind 
80  pounds  of  beeswax. 

I  had  selected  12  choice  colonies 
out  of  the  66,  to  keep.  From  6  colo- 
nies of  pure  Italians  I  took  349  pounds 
of  surplus  honey  ;  and  from  6  colonies 
of  Syrio-Italians,  514.  I  left  in  each 
hive  about  30  pounds  to  winter  on.  I 
prepared  them  for  winter  on  the  sum- 
mer stands  on  Oct.  23.     My  honey 


crop  was  all  gathered  in  two  months 
from  white  and  red  clover,  tlie  whole 
crop  being  3,023  pounds.  I  expect  to 
increase  my  apiary  next  May  to  24 
colonies,  that  being  all  I  am  able  to 
attend  to  by  the  aid  of  my  wife  and 
daughter. 

'Our  zero  weather  commenced  here 
on  Dec.  2,  and  it  was  8°  below  zero  on 
Dec.  3.  Snow  was  on  the  ground  6 
inches  deep.  The  last  good  flight  that 
my  12  colonies  had,  was  on  Nov.  14. 
Kane,*©  Ills.,  Dec.  7, 1886. 


For  the  American  Bee  JoumaL 

Lesislation  for  Bee-Keepers. 


DR.  C.   C.  MILLER. 


The  following  was  written  to  me  by 
Dr.  L.  C.  Whiting,  of  East  Saginaw, 
Mich.  : 

"  As  you  wish  an  expression  on 
'  the  desirability,  and  feasibility  of 
obtaining  legislation  looking  to  the 
securing  bee-keepers  in  their  location 
as  to  territory,'  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  Legislation  should  be  founded  in 
justice.  Justice  means  equal  rights 
for  all.  Mr.  Heddon's  priority  of  » 
location  only  looks  to  the  interest  of 
the  man  who  starts  first.  Apply  this 
theory  to  any  other  business  and  see 
how  it  looks.  Suppose,  as  is  usual  in 
a  new  country,  that  cattle  are  allowed 
to  run  at  large,  to  graze  on  the  un- 
occupied lands.  One  man  starts  in 
with  stock  enough  to  eat  all  the  grass. 
If  this  theory  is  right,  his  prior  claim 
(for  which  he  has  paid  nothing)  should 
be  protected  from  all  others  desiring 
the  same  privilege.  It  looks  to  me  as 
though  any  one  coming  into  that 
neighborhood  has  the  same  right  to 
turn  his  cattle  on  the  commons,  as 
the  first  locater  had.  It  is  the  com- 
mon right  of  all.  When  these  cattle 
or  bees  injure  the  private  property  of 
the  settlers,  they  (the  settlers)  make 
restraining  laws  to  protect  their  pri- 
vate interests.  A  few  have  to  give 
up  their  natural  rights  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community. 

"  Our  statute  books  are  filled  with 
laws  for  the  protection  of  one  class  of 
people  against  other  classes.  A  large 
portion  of  these  laws  are  unjust.  It 
is  claimed  by  some  of  our  most  emi- 
nent jurists,  that  all  this  class  legis- 
lation is  unconstitutional.  For  these 
and  many  other  reasons,  I  am  opposed 
to  bee-ranch  protection  laws." 


In  securing  such  legislation  as  may 
be  considered  for  the  greatest  good  of 
the  entire  community,  and  I  certainly 
would  want  no  other,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  concede  anything  to  priority 
of  occupation.  Still,  is  not  something 
almost  universally  conceded  to  the 
discoverer  or  first"  occupant  V  Prob- 
ably the  Doctor  knows  more  than  I  do 
about  our  pre  emption  laws,  and  does 
not  the  first  man  who  occupies  the 
laud  have  the  best  chance  to  obtain 
a  title  to  it  i*  Going  back  to  our  boy- 
hood days,  suppose  the  Doctor  and  I, 
when  "little  shavers,"  were  out  fish- 
ing together.  He  was  seated  on  a 
projecting  stump— only  room  enough 
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for  one  to  Hsh— and  just  as  he  begins 
to  get  some  good  bites,  and  to  pull  out 
the  "  shiners,"  I  come  along,  and 
being  a  bigger  boy,  push  him  off  and 
continue  the  pulling  out  myself.  He 
is  not  the  boy  1  take  him  for,  if  he 
does  not  clamor  for  his  rights,  and 
insist  upon  it  that  he  has  a  right  to 
the  place  because  he  was  there  first ; 
and  there  may  be  no  little  temptation 
for  him  to  depart  from  his  home- 
training  so  far  as  to  shy  a  stone  at  me 
by  way  of  emphasizing  his  argument. 

But",  as  I  said  before,  there  is  no 
need  to  consider  that  prior  occupation 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  data  upon 
■which  legislation  shall  be  based.  In- 
deed. Mr.  Ileddon  uses  the  right  of 
priority  as  an  argument  against  legis- 
lation. In  a  nut-shell  his  argument 
is  this :  I  was  here  hrst.  I  have 
therefore  a  right  here,  and  that  right 
I  can  maintain  well  enough  or  better 
without  legislation;  therefore,  no 
legislation  is  needed.  I  take  the 
ground  that  if  the  Hrst  comer  has  the 
best  right  to  the  ground,  legislation 
is  needed  to  protect  him  in  that  right. 
Equally  do  I  hold  that  legislation  is 
needed  if  no  rights  be  conceded  to  the 
prior  occupant. 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  Doctor 
has  illustrated  the  thing  pretty  well 
by  tlie  cattle  pasturing  on  the  com- 
mons. At  first,  land  is  so  plenty  and 
cattle  so  few  that  little  attention  is 
paid  to  territory,  but  as  interests  be- 
gin to  clash,  government  steps  in  and 
marks  out  boundaries,  saying  to  one 
man,  "  You  can  have  this  territory," 
and  to  another,  "  There  is  yours." 
Precisely  this,  and  tor  precisely  the 
same  reasons,  we  need  in  bee  culture. 
If  bee-keeping  is  to  be  a  regular,  per- 
manent business,  why  not  have  the 
territory  parceled  out  just  as  much  as 
it  should  be  parceled  out  for  farmingV 
Would  it  not  be  for  the  interest  of 
the  public  at  large  V 

Marengo,  5  Ills. 


For  tne  Amencan  Bee  Journal, 


Practical  Hints  for  Bee-Keepers. 


J.  M.   Il;CKS, 


At  this  season  of  the  year  bees 
should  be  kept  in  perfect  quietude 
and  not  molested  in  the  least.  Bee- 
keepers should  study  more  carefully 
the  nature  and  wants  of  their  bees, 
and  be  able  to  apply  such  remedies 
as  will  most  effectually  overcome  ob- 
stacles detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  apiarist. 

The  winter  problem  seems  to  be  the 
greatest  trouble  now,  with  many  who 
have  but  recently  commenced  keep- 
ing bees,  which,  in  order  to  succeed, 
should  be  carefully  studied  and  put 
into  practice  so  as  to  conform  to  nat- 
ural laws  governing  tlie  successful 
wintering  of  all  farm  stock. 

"  Time  is  money  "  to  the  bee-keep- 
er, hence  all  implements  for  the 
apiary  should  be  in  proper  condition 
and  ready  for  the  coming  season. 

Look  well  to  the  interests  of  the 
bees,  and  they  will  amply  reward 
their  keepers  for  all  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  them. 


Never  allow  your  bees  to  swarm 
naturally,  but  use  a  good  movable- 
frame  hive,  and  practice  dividing 
colonies,  and  thus  save  much  valuable 
time. 

Battle  Ground  ,+o  Ind. 


Local  Convention  Directory. 


1887.  Time  and  place  of  Meeting. 

Jan.  8.— Hiirdin  County,  at  Eldora,  Iowa. 

J.  W.  Buctianaa,  Sec  KIdora,  Iowa. 

Jan.  ll-13.-N.y.State,K.N.V..  &c..  at  Albany.N.  V. 
Jno.  Aspinwall.  Sec,  Barrytown,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  12,— Cortland  Union,  at  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

D.  F.  tfliatlucb,  Sec,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  12.— Nebraska  State,  at  Liincoln,  Nebr. 

H.  N.  Patterson,  Sec,  Humboldt,  Nebr. 

Jan.  13.— Vermont,  at  Burlintiton,  Vt. 

R.  H.  Holmes,  Sec,  Shoreham,  Vt. 

Jan.  13.— Sheboysan  County,  at  HinKbam,  Wis. 
Mattie  B.  Tbomas,  Sec,  Sheboygan  Kails,  Wis. 

Jan.  18.— N.  W.  nis.  &  8.  W.  Wis.,  at  Rockford,  Ills. 
J.  Stewart,  Sec,  Rock  City,  Ills. 

Jan.  19,  20.— N.  B.  Ohio,  N.  Pa.,  &c.,  at  Andover,  O. 
M.  E.  Mason,  Sec,  Andover,  O. 

t^~  In  order  to  have  this  table  complete.  Secre- 
taries are  requested  to  forward  lull  particulars  of 
time  and  place  of  future  meetings.— Kd. 


Late  Brood-Rearing.  —  Frank  A. 
Ea,ton,    Bluffton,x)  O.,    on   Dec.  U, 

1SS6,  says : 

The  weather  was  tine  and  warm 
here  from  Dec.  9  to  Dec.  1 1 ,  and  the 
bees  had  a  nice  flight.  In  removing 
the  extracting  frames  from  a  cliaif 
hive  which  I  had  neglected  to  prepare 
early,  I  found  a  fine  patch  of  eggs  in 
one  frame ;  something  I  had  never 
seen  o  it-of-doors  on  Dec.  11. 


Bees  Packed  in  Chaff.— Dayton  H. 

Carter,  Clayton,©  Ind.,  writes  : 

My  10  colonies  of  bees  are  wintering 
nicely  packed  in  clover  cliaff.  We 
have  not  had  much  cold  weather,  but 
there  is  time  enough  yet  for  bees  to 
freeze  out.  I  have  "wintered  bees 
three  winters,  and  I  have  not  lost 
any.  1  think  tliat  if  everybody  would 
pack  their  bees  on  the  summer  stands 
they  would  not  lose  so  many ;  that  is, 
if  they  will  pack  them  rightly. 


The  Season  in  Nebraska.— James 
Jardine,  Ashland, o+ Nebr.,  on  Dec. 
13,  ]8S(i,  writes: 

I  took  my  bees  out  of  the  cellar  on 
April  9— over  100  colonies.  I  sold  a 
few  colonies  in  the  spring,  and  the 
remainder  did  not  do  very  much  until 
about  June  2fi,  1  should  think.  They 
carried  in  a  fine  lot  of  basswood  honey 
and  then  the  dry  weather  set  in  and 
they  did  not  do  inuch  until  late  in  the 
fall — until  we  had  some  fine  showers, 
then  they  gathered  honey  from  the 
heart's-ease  and  goldenrod  until  the 
frost  came.  I  got  about  2,600  pounds 
in  all,  hrst  and  second  class  honey,  all 


in  one-pound  sections.  Some  of  it  is 
very  nice  and  white,  and  some  of  it  is 
very  dark.  What  was  gathered  first 
is  dark.  I  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  Mr.  Stolley,  of  Grand 
Island,  Nebr.,  viz  :  that  we  must  sow 
more  clover  for  our  bees  if  we  expect 
lots  of  honey.  They  must  have  the 
feed.  I  put  my  bees  into  the  cellar 
on  Nov.  15,  and  they  all  seem  to  be 
doing  finely,  the  temperature  being 
from  40°  to  45°.  I  think  that  the  cellar 
is  just  the  place  for  bees  in  this  coun- 
try, where  we  have  such  severe  storms 
and  sudden  changes.  I  think  there 
is  nothing  gained  by  putting  tees  out 
of  the  cellar  too  early  in  the  spring. 
Mine  did  nicely  last  spring ;  they  had 
no  diarrhea  at  all. 


The  Late  Drouth  in  Texas.— L.  B. 

Smith,  Cross  Timbers, 5  Tex.,  on  Dec. 
12, 1886,  writes  : 

I  commenced  the  season  with  16 
colonies,  and  sold  5,  which  left  me  11. 
Bees  in  this  portion  of  the  country 
have  gathered  no  surplus  honey.  It 
has  been  the  poorest  honey  season 
since  my  recollection  ;  in  fact,  I  had 
to  feed  all  of  my  bees  through  the 
latter  part  of  the  spring  and  early 
part  of  summer  to  prevent  their 
starving.  Nearly  all  the  bees  in  this 
vicinity  are  dead.  Of  course  the  long 
continued  drouth  did  it.  Although  it 
was  a  cold,  backward  spring,  my  bees 
built  up  to  strong  colonies,  and  were 
ready  to  gather  nectar,  if  there  had 
been  any  to  gather;  but  at  the  time 
they  should  have  been  storing  honey, 
they  were  fighting  and  robbing,  so 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  open 
a  hive  at  any  time  of  the  day  without 
creating  a  general  uproar  in  the  api- 
ary ;  since  that  time  what  tew  bees 
that  were  left  have  gathered  abund- 
ant stores  from  the  late  cotton  blooms, 
for  their  winter's  feed.  My  bees  are 
all  on  the  summer  stands. 


Excellent  Results.— Wm.  B.  Mc- 
Cormick,  Uniontown,p  Pa.,  on  Dec. 
15,  1886,  writes : 

After  several  years  of  disaster  and 
discouragements,  I  have  had  one  sea- 
son of  satisfactory  results,  though 
nothing  in  comparison  with  what  I 
read  about,  but  in  excess  of  any  I  ever 
knew  in  this  county.  On  May  1,  I 
had  20  good  colonies,  most  of  which 
were  Italians,  and  from  them  I  ob- 
tained 1,400  pounds  of  comb  honey 
(nearly  all  in  one  and  two  pound  sec- 
tions), and  upwards  of  50  swarms,  all 
of  which  I  saved,  except  one  which 
absconded.  I  would  like  to  have  pre- 
vented so  much  swarming,  but  all  my 
efforts  proved  fruitless,  nearly  all  of 
my  first  swarms  swarmed,  and  of 
course  lessened  the  amount  of  sur- 
plus honey.  One  colony  which  did 
not  swarm  gave  me  132  pounds  of 
surplus.  Mr.  Phil  Lesler,  who  lives 
about  three  miles  from  here,  also  did 
very  well,  having  70  colonies  last 
spring.  He  obtained  3,000  pounds  of 
comb  honey,  and  as  we  are  the  only 
ones  who  pay  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness in  this  locality,  we  control  the 
market,  having  agreed  not  to  retail  it 
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at  less  than  20  cents  per  pound,  nor 
less  than  IS  cents  per  pound  for 
quantities  over  30  pounds.  At  tliese 
prices  we  have  disposed  of  our  entire 
crops.  I  have  also  realized  $55  on 
bees  and  queens.  I  feel  somewhat 
elated  over  my  success.  I  liave  now 
40  colonies  well  packed  on  the  sum- 
mer stands,  and  11  in  the  cellar.  I 
was  very  much  afraid,  during  the 
swarming  season,  that  there  would 
be  complaints  against  me  for  keeping 
so  many  bees  in  the  town,  as  there 
are  streets  on  two  sides  of  my  apiary, 
with  nothing  but  low  palings  between, 
and  a  grocery  store  just  opposite. 
Frequently  a  swarm  would  fill  the 
streets,  and  teams  and  persons  would 
have  to  pass  through  them  ;  several 
swarms  settled  on  the  trees  in  front 
of  the  grocery.  But  the  neighbors 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  fun,  and,  to  my 
knowledge,  not  even  a  horse  was 
stung. 


Bees  Packed  for  Winter.— F.  L. 
Merrick,  Kankakee, o  Ills.,  on  Dec. 
16,  1886,  writes  ; 

The  past  season  has  been  fully  an 
average  one  here.  I  commenced  with 
8  colonies  in  the  spring  in  fair  condi- 
tion. I  had  15  swarms,  and  bought  4, 
which  gave  me  27,  and  they  are  in 
winter  quarters  in  good  condition.  I 
had  3  tine  swarms  in  May,  and  each 
of  these  gave  me  a  large  swarm  in 
July.  This  is  something  new  to  me, 
but  perhaps  not  unusual  to  old  bee- 
keepers. These  hives  of  three  July 
swarms  were  boiling  over  with  bees 
and  honey  before  fall.  A  few  of  my 
old  colonies  gave  me  40  to  -50  pounds 
of  surplus  comb  honey.  After  read- 
ing the  views  of  the  most  eminent 
apiarists  on  "  how  to  winter  bees,"  I 
concluded  to  pack  mine  on  the  sum- 
mer stands.  I  have  them  placed  in  a 
row  on  2x4  scantling,  the  hives  8  to  10 
inches  apart,  two  quilts  over  the 
frames,  and  the  caps  tilled  with  oat- 
straw  and  chaff;  with  tlie  same  straw 
and  chaff  packed  under  the  hives,  be- 
tween them,  and  also  some  10  inches 
packed  thick  at  the  back  of  the  hives, 
and  a  good  shingle  roof  over  them, 
that  will  keep  them  perfectly  dry. 


Proper  Temperature  of  Cellars.— 
Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker,  New  Philadelphia, 
O.,  writes : 

In  reply  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Stewart,  on 
page  421,1  will  say  that  my  observa- 
tions of  last  winter,  that  41°  is  the 
point  at  which  bees  hibernate  most 
perfectly,  are  again  conlirmed.  13ut 
Mr.  S.  does  not  agree  with  my  tind- 
ing,  giving  his  experience  of  winter- 
ing in  a  bee-cellar  in  "  a  sandy  hill," 
in  which  the  temperature  remained 
at  41°  all  winter  without  change.  I 
have  nowhere  recommended  that 
bees  should  be  kept  at  this  low  tem- 
perature except  in  early  winter.  After 
Feb.  1  the  temperature  should  be 
raised  to  48°  by  artihcial  means,  if 
necessary  ;  not  he  allowed  to  remain 
through  the  early  breeding  season  at 
41°,  as  did  Mr.  s:  "The  sand  froze 
solid  all  the  way  through  the  roof," 
and  "  the  cold,  frozen  under  surface,"  ' 


added  a  chilly  dampness  to  the  air, 
if  not  a  lower  temperature  at  times 
than  41°.  There  is  nothing  impracti- 
cable about  raising  the  temperature 
of  a  bee-cellar  by  means  of  an  anthra- 
cite coal  stove.  Had  I  been  in  Mr. 
Stewart's  place  I  should  have  imme- 
diately put  a  stove  in  that  cellar  and 
drove  out  the  frost  that  was  seen  to 
accumulate  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  roof.  I  have  never  known  bees 
to  winter  well  in  frosty  hives,  and  it 
seems  to  me  a  frosty  cellar  must  be 
ruinous.  No  wonder  he  lost  150  colo- 
nies in  such  a  place. 


Dropping  theJMarket  Reports.— S. 

F.  McClung,  Niles,  9  Mich.,  says  : 

I  for  one  think  it  will  not  do  to  drop 
the  market  report  in  the  bee-papers, 
for  it  is  the  only  means  we  have  of 
knowing  the  price  of  honey.  We  do 
not  have  to  sell  at  the  prices  of  com- 
mission-men, nor  take  their  prices. 

[Fear  not,  brother.  This  matter  is 
to  be  fully  discussed  before  any  such 
important]  and  radical  changes  are 
even  attempted.— Ed.J 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 


We  supply  the  American  Bee  Journal 

one  year,  and  any  of  tlje  following  publica- 
tions, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  column 
of  figures.  The  tirst  column  gives  the  regu- 
lar price  of  both.    All  postage  prepaid. 

Price  of  both.  Club 
The  American  Bee  Journal 1  00.. 

and  Gleanings  in  Bee-Culture 2  00..  1  75 

Bce-Keepers'Magazine 125..  125 

Bee-Keepers' Guide 150..  140 

The  Apiculturist 2  00..  1  70 

Canadian  Bee  Journal 2  00 . .  1  75 

Bays  of  Light 1.50..  135 

The  7  above-named  papers  0  25..  4  50 

and  Cook's  Manual 2  25..  2  00 

Bees  and  Honey  (Newman).  ..2  00..  175 
Binder  for  Am.  Bee  Journal..  1  60..  1  50 
Dzierzon's  Bee-Book  (cloth). .  .3  00. .  2  00 
Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  .2  25..  2  10 

Parmer's  Account  Book 4  00..  3  00 

Guide  and  Hand-Book 1  50..  1  30 

Heddon's  book,  "Success,"..  1  50     1  40 

One  yearly  subscription  for  the  American 
Bee  Journal  must  be  ordered  with  each 
paper  or  book, in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the  prices  named  in  the  last  column. 


Our  Book  Premlnnis.— To  encourage 
all  our  present  readers  to  get  one  or  more 
additional  subscribers  we  will  present  25 
cents'  worth  of  books  for  every  new  sub- 
scriber {accompanied  with  S>1  for  one  year's 
subscription),  sent  direct  to  this  office.  Thus 
for  five  new  subscribers  with  $5,  the  getter 
up  of  a  club  gets  $1.25  in  valuable  reading 
matter,  to  be  selected  by  himself  from  our 
list  on  the  second  page  of  this  paper.  It 
will  pay  you  to  devote  a  few  hours  to  the 
interests  of  the  Bee  Journal.  Every  one 
who  keeps  bees  ought  to  take  it.  We  will 
furnish  sample  copies  free  in  any  quantity 
to  those  who  intend  to  get  up  clubs.  We 
expect  to  get  5,000  new  subscribers  for  188=?. 


Honey  and  Beeswax  Market. 


The  following  are  our  very  latest 
quotations  for  honey  and  beeswax  : 

CHICAGO. 

IIONET.-Market  is  well  supplied  with  all  the 
trradea,  and  tlie  deniiuid  {»  light.  Trices  are  num- 
inal  at  I  Ifq-l-jc.  for  wliiLc  In  1-lb.  sections.  Fancy 
white  in  scant  pound  sections,  i:Jc.  Very  little  ex- 
tracted is  being  sold,  and  prices  ranee  from  4^7C. 

BEESWAX,-2ic.  K.  A.  HURNKTT. 

Uec.  8.  1«1  Soutn  Water  8t. 

NEW  YORK. 

HONEY.— In  consequence  of  a  large  stock  of 
comb  honey  on  this  luarttet,  fancy  prices  cannot 
be  maintained.  Fancy  white  honey  in  paper  box- 
es, or  glassed,  are  in  better  favor  here  than  the 
ungiassed  honey,  hence  the  ditTerence  in  the 
price.  We  quote  present  prices  as  follows  :  Fancy 
white  in  1-lb- paper  boxes,  ur  glassed,  l;^c.:  same 
ungiassed.  Uc,  and  in  -j-ib.  glassed  sections,  Hi® 
lie;  off  grades  ]  to  l!  cts.  per  lb  less.  <_'alif.  comb, 
H'^loc:  fancy  buckwheat  l-ibs.,  hX'«9c.,  and  2-lbs. 
7i^(^8c.  Extracted  white  clover,  none  in  the  mar- 
ket. Calif,  ext'd,  Ml-lb.  cans,  5(S6c.;  buckwheat,  in 
kegs  and  barrels.  4f'i..'ic 

BBESWA.V.-21i32:)c. 

McCAUL  *  HILDRETH  BROS.. 

Dec.  7.  34  Hudson  St. 

BOSTON. 

HONEY.— The  demand  has  improved.  We  are 
selling  one-pound  packages  of  white  clover  honey 
at  14@15c. :  li-pounds  at  13<3)14c.  Extracted,  6@7c. 

BEK8WAX.-2.'i  CIS.  per  lb. 
Dec.  7.     Blake  &  kiplet.  ,57  Chatham  street. 

DETROIT. 

HONE  v.— The  market  is  a  trifle  more  active. 
Best  white  comb  honey  in  1-lb.  sections,  1  l(^12^c. 
Buckweat,  Idc.    Extracted.  7(<i0c. 

BEESWAJ;.-1!3C. 

Dec.  13.  M.  H.  Hunt.,  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY. -There  is  a  quiet  tone  prevailing,  but 
the  demand  is  fair  for  choice  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  in  small  packages.  Manufacturers  buy 
very  sparingly.  The  supply  is  large  and  prices  are 
downward.  We  quote  prices  for  extracted  honey, 
3(_aj7c.  per  lb.  Nice  comb  brings  ]2@15c.  per  lb.  in 
a  jobbing  way. 

BEESW  AX. -Good  demand,— 20(322c.  per  lb.  for 
choice  yellow. 

Dec.2 1 .    c. F . MUTH  &  Son. Freeman  &  Central  At. 
CLBVELAND. 

HONE  Y.— The  market  isnotvery  active  and  pri- 
ces a  little  lower.  Choice  1-lb.  sections  of  best 
white  sell  at  13iil4c.;  second  grade  1-lbs..  l(l®I2o.; 
chiiice  white  2-lbs..  Il®l2c.    Extracted, slow  at  6c. 

BE  BS WAX.-Scarce  at  2oc. 

Nov.  17.         A.  C.  KENDEL.  115  Ontario  Street. 

MILWAUKEE. 

HONEV.-The  demand  for  honey  is  only  mod- 
erate and  the  supply  ample,  of  very  fine  quality 
and  in  extra  good  order.  We  quote  choice  l-lb. 
sections  of  white  at  I2(gil3c.;  2-lb8..  l  I(<il2c. ;  dark 
not  wanted.  Extracted,  white,  in  barrels,  half- 
barrels  and  in  kegs,  6@h^^c.;  in  tin  packages, 
6^f5j7c. :  dark,  in  barrels  and  ^-barrels,  5®6c. 

BEESWAX.— Nominal  at  2.'ic. 

Dec.  13.  A.  V.  BISHOP.  142  W.  Water  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.— The  market  hits  been  rather  duller 
the  last  week,  but  prices  are  well  maintained,  par- 
ticularly for  choice  white  extracted  and  choice 
white  comb  honey,  as  both  kinds  are  not  freely  of- 
fered. We  quote  :  3Va<a.4'_(c.  for  extracted,  and 
U(5il2c.  for  comb  :  with  easier  sales  tor  the  best 
grades,  than  for  the  darker  lioney.  as  none  seem 
to  be  able  to  use  the  dark  just  now. 

BBESWAX.-Dull  at  l;iu«22c. 
Dec.  11.       SCHACHT  &LE.\ICKE.  122-124  Davis  St. 

HONEY.-Trade  is  quiet.  Extra  white  comb  lie; 
amber,  7^'aiuc.  Extracted,  white,  4cgi4^c. ;  am- 
ber. H}^faj3He. 

BBESWAX.-20@23C. 

Oct.  18.    O.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  423  Front  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

HONEY.— Demand  is  good  for  all  grades,  and  re- 
ceipts have  been  very  large  of  comb  and  extrac- 
ted. Home  bee-Tuen  have  kept  out  of  the  market 
until  this  month  ;  having  glassed  every  lb.  section 
on  both  sides  they  are  reducing  prices,  selling  60 
lbs.  of  glass  with  lijo  lbs.  of  honey,  making  our 
market  lower.  There  crop  is  about  70,(XIO  pounds. 
We  quote  ;  White  clover  i-lbs.,  I2(q)13c.;  2-lb8.,lIc: 
^-ibs..  13@14c.:  dark  1-lbs..  inc.;  2.1bs..  8C«9C.— 
California  2-lbs.,  Ht,^llc.  E.xtracted  white  clover, 
tic;  dark.4(a.5c. ;  white  sage  Calif..  5^c.:  amber,  5c. 

BEESWAX.-22C. 
Nov.20.  Cr.EMoNS.CLOON  &  Co.,  cor.  4th  &  Walnut. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

HONEY.— Choice  comb.  10@12c.:  latter  price 
is  tor  choice  white  clover.  Strained,  in  barrels, 
3M('*4c.  Extra  fancy  of  bright  color  and  in  No.  1 
packages.  H  advance  on  above  prices.  Extracted 
in  barrels.  4i'4{gi5. ;  in  cans  5(giijc.    Market  dull. 

BEESWAX.— Firm  at  2ll"».c.  for  prime. 

Dec.  20.       D.  G.  TUTT  &  CO..  Commercial  St. 
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IlSriDIEX:       TO        STZrEJIECTS 


Acorn  honey 

Adjustable  honey-cases .. .. 

Adoptiiif.'  new  hives 

Adulteritteil  food..., 83.99, 

Adulterated  honey 1S6, 

Age  of  queens 596, 

Albino  bees. 

American  apicultural  history 

American  bee-papers 

Amiability  of  Italian  bees 

Amount  of  honey  stored  by  bees 

An  old  colony 

Annoyed  by  bees 314,  323, 

Another  bee-paper  gone 

Anta  314,  378,436, 

Apiary  in  New  Zealand 

Apicultural  discussions 132, 

Apicultural  journalism 

Apicultural  outlook 

Apicultural  review 

Apiculture  and  political  economy 

Apis  Americana 

Are  the  (ironespure? 197, 

Artificial  honey 

Arrangement  of  hives 

Autohiotrraphy    of    Baron     von 

Berlepsch 

Axeatogrind 409, 

A  year  amontt  the  bees..  211,  227, 

312,327 

Badly  stung 

Balling  queens  

Basswood  vs.  linden 

Bee  and  honey  show  of  Scotland. 

Bee-charm 

Bee-eon  Yen  tions 69,  389, 

Bee-culture  and  silk-worms 

Bee-enemies  in  Florida 

Bee-keepers  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent   

Bee-keepers  repositorv 

Bee-keeping  and  gardening 

Bee-keeping  as  a  business 

Bee-keeping  for  women  27,  88,422 

Bee-Keeping— 

in  Alabama 

Arkansas .".".".*'" 

Calif  orn  ia 

Cuba 23,  3 1 5,  520, 

Florida 10,264,458,695, 

Frontier 

Georgia 

Great  American  Desert 

Illinois 9, 

Indiana 

Iowa 150,168, 

Kentucky 251, 

Maine ]04 

Michigan * 

Minnesota ' 

Mississippi  315,343,410,442.491, 


-.41,  74,378,746, 


,  394, 


72,491,714, 


Missouri .. 

Nebraska. 

New  York 

Ohio..  

Ontario 

Oregon , 

Pennsylvania  ... 

Quebec 

Tennessee 

Texas 43,  123, 

Utah 

Virginia .' 

Wes  t  V  i  rgi  n  ia .' ,"  * 

Bee-ki I lers 505 

Bee-lawsuita 569,  646,691*, 

Bee-literature 

Bee-moth "  095 

Bee  of  the  Bible * 

Bee-poison  _" 

Bees  and   bee-hives— M.  Quinby's 

experience 

Bee-sti iigs 40,  475,  490, 

Bees  and  flowers 

Bees  ami  fruit 25,245, 

Bees  and  grapes 227,259,267, 

Bees  as  missionaries 

Bcfs  at  a  z'udogical  garden 

Bees  d»'ser(iiig  hivi?s 

Bees  diowiiiiii.'  in  sap-pails 

Bees  dying  on  the  snow 

Bees  for  a  l>ody-guard 

Bees  for  Inisiness 

Bees  hanging  out ...  484, 

Bees'  head.s  and  honey-cells 

Bees  in  a  green-house  in  winter.. 

Bees  in  *'yprus 

Bees  not  well  marked  in  Italy..!! 

Bees  of  Mt. Sinai 

Bees  swarming  out lOn, 

Bingham's  shallow-frame  system 


555 
171 
458 
534 
698 

11 
695 

57 
695 
695 
187 
586 
186 
695 
522 
,571 

23 
824 
506 

92 
266 
570 
696 
696 
406 
795 
138 
443 

60 
603 
739 
663 
407 
375 
62H 

376 
53« 
188 
299 
805 
579 
435 
406 
196 
309 
707 
792 
570 
347 
248 
435 
163 
515 
295 


Bird's-eye  view  of  bee-keeping  487,615 

Bitter  honey 555 

Blasted  liopes 44 

Blow.  March  winds,  blow  ! !  163 

Boneset  honey  for  winter  stores.  692 

Brethren,  please  don't 182 

Brood-frame     and     section-case 
covers jgo 

Caging  and  introducing  queen- 
cells 485 

Canadian  apiarists  in  London 728 

Canadian  bee-lawsuit  739,  74!  787,  822 
Canadian  honey-exhibit  in  Eng- 

„     land 694 

Candy  for  winter  feeding 74 

Capacity  of  brood-chambers 644 

Cappings  over  honey 763,794 

Care  in  making  progress 246 

Care  of  bees  in  winter 59 

Carniolan  bees 454,554,775 

Carniolans  vs.  Italians 116 

Carrying  out  brood 538,772 

Catching  prime  swarms 84 

Taucasian  bees 406,714 

Cause  of  bee-diarrhea 196*,  731 

rause  of  loss  in  winter..  184,  216,  2h8 

Ceylon  bees 599 

Chatr  hives ^) 

Changes  in  apiarian  fixtures 361 

t  heap  hives 359 

Clieap  honey 2I6 

Cheshire's  new  bee-book....!.'.'.'!.*  246 

<^hicago   riot 294 

Cider  and   bees 170 

Cleaning  bee-smokers 603 

Cleansing-flights  in  winter 804 

Cleansing    foul-broody  hives  52. 

i:i7,  139,  170.  171 219 

Closed-top  section.*!! ^04 

Closing  in  bees  with  wire-screens     68 

Colonies  witli  mixed  bees 7H8 

ComI'  foundation  UK),  135,  195,279,792 
Comb     loiindation      on      wired 

frames 193 

Comb  honey  vs.  extracted  53.74, 

!fi5,  168,  230 759 

Comb  measurement 714,762 

Combs  on  trees 003 

Comlts  on  wired  frames 590 

Compelling  removal  of  bees 634 

Congress  and  adulteration 419 

Conveniencea  for  theapiary 233 

CONVENTIONS— 

Boime  and  Hendricks  co 504 

Cedar  Valley 1 50, 568,  809 

Champlain  Valley 88 

Dea  Moines  co  281 

Eureka  Springs 424 

Fremont  Progressive 331 

Guelph  Central 518 

Haldimand 423,  ,566 

Hardin  co sio 

Illinois  Central 648 

Illinois 138 

Indiana !!  103 

Iowa 520,774 

Johnson  co 294 

Maine !!  119 

Marion  co 296 

Marshall  CO.. .  27,214,391,632,760 

Michigan 723,789,  SOS 

N.  J.  it  Eastern 29R 

New  York 133 

North  American  427,  483.  563, 
6('(i,  602,  634,659,661,  676,  695, 

739 ;  759 

N.  E.Kansas g 

N.  E.  Michigan 135,183 

N.  E.  oliio&N.  W.  Pa 1I7 

Northern    Ohio 344 

^  nrth  western .sag 

Oliio. ,598 

Oneida  co 87,  151 

Ontario ^14 

Pan-Handle !.  713 

Philadelphia  595 

Rhode  Island 41 

Sheboygan  co 329 

Southern  Illinois 713 

Stark  CO 266,712 

Ventura  co 5R2 

Western 325,  743 

Wisconsin ]i9 

Wis  Lake  Shore  Centre 346 

Covering  bottom-boards 7,56 

Cutti  ng  out  queen-eel  It 165 

Cyprian  and  Syrian  bees 756 

Dampness  in  hives Si 

Dark  capping  of  honey 1 16 

Dark  honey 724 

Dealing  with  commission-men 499 


Death  Notices— 

James  Anderson 675 

O.  M.  Brown 3 

S.X.Clark 35 

L.  J.  de  Sobotker 755 

W.  B.  Dresser  323 

Wm.  MosIht 323 

John  Peacock 83 

Nelson  I'erkins 186 

C.  J.  Sperry  3 

Elias  Thomasson 67 

Rev.  Kobt.  West 707 

Decreasing  breeding 60,  105 

Destroying  drones     and    drone- 

^     brood 500 

Destroying  queen-cells  84,442 

Detecting  glucose..  675 

Device  for  feeding  sugar  syrup...  296 

Difference  in  colonies 277 

Differential  diagnosis 181 

Different  races  of  bees 136 

Discussion  and  controversy  .  220,  553 

Display  of  honev-plants 331 

Disposing:  ut  surplus  of  bees 596 

Distan.-e  1 1. 'tween  apiaries 101 

Dividing  colonies 295,339,630 

Division-boards 235,  :i^fi,  41  ] 

Do  bees  exercise  to'keep  warm  7.  746 

Do  bees  hear? .' 120,  171,232 

Do  drones  work  ? 2O8 

Does  bee-keeping  pay 121,  326,453 

Dog  killed  by  bees 714 

Dooli tile's  report 631 

Do  queens  lay  drone-eggs  ? 244 

Do  queens  re-mate  ?... 388 

Dots  on  Italian  queens 4 

Double-walled  hives 359,  393 

Drone-cells 648 

Drone-C(jnib  building 471,  523,  5fiO 

Drone  comb  in  the  second  story. .  532 

Drones  and  drone-comb 682 

Duty  of  the  hour 707 

Duty  on  beeswax 35 

Early  swarm 313 

Earthquakes  and  bees 451,  586 

Egg-bound  queen 5H7 

Eggs  that  produce  queens. 3fi.  2iy 

Elements  of  fat,  etc 651,  711,  743 

Empty  combs. . .  324.  34n.  .387,  404,  407 
Enameied-cloth  or  oil-cloth  cov- 
ering          292 

BngHsh  honey  markets 659 

English  royalty  and  the  bees 547 

Eras  of  bee-keeping 359 

Essentials  to  success  in  bee-cul- 
ture       233 

Evaporating  and  grading  honey..  536 
Excluding  market   reports  from 

bee-papers 810,811,825 

Experience  and  experiment  5Ui, 

„    602 675 

Experiences  in  bee-keeping  72, 
75,91,  107,  172,  267,  458,  504, 
581 ,  603.  647 824 

Extensive  brood-rearing 281 

Extracted  honey....  153, 166,  186,745 

Extracting 363,  424,  457 

Extra  colonies  or  manipulation— 

which  ? 453 

Extra  openings  in  hives 388 


Fall  honey  for  winter  stores 644 

Fall  work  in  the  apiary 535 

Fastening  combs  to  separators. . .  .500 

Fastening  frames  in  hives 234 

Feeding  back  extracted  honey.  .  628 
Feeding  bees  4,  6,  123,    156,  164, 

Ifto,  136.  19fi.  202.  243.  276.  296. 

330.  347,  5.W,  741 779 

Feeding  bees  for  winter.  644,  696,  805 

Feeding  maple  syrup 283 

Feeding  sugar  to  bees...  281,297 

329.362,  411.473,  520,550,601,646 

Fenced  bee-yards 421 

Fertilization  of  flowers  by  bees   . 

6,  153.  188    280 

Fertilization  of  queens ISO,  277 

Finding  the  queen 85,  123 

First  of  Mav 275 

Floating  pollen  in  the  honey 612 

Formation  of  "cells"  by  bees....  470 
Foul  brood  295,360,   395,491.531, 

537,  55",  5H4,  f>AH,  60].  615.  616, 

676,698,710.  712,  744,757,773,792 
Foundation  in  the  brood-chamber  632 

Freaks  of  bees 39 

Frozen  fish  in  Florida 343 

Fruit-growers  and  bee-keepers  ..  392 

Fumigating  comb  honey 740 

Fumigator        for        introducing 

queens 533 

Future  of  bee-culture 758 


German  bee-papers §03 

Gettingalarge  surplus 568 

Getting  bees  from  a  bee-tree 788 

(Jetting  \n'vs  into  the  sections 628 

t.etting  ready  for  the  honey-flow    148 

Ulase  globe  with  bees 571 

Gradinghoney  for  market..,  467,  565 

Granulated  and  thin  honey 295 

Granulation  of  honey 164,  196 

Grape-growers  and  bees 469 

Half  bee-spaces oq-^ 

Handling  bees !!!!  791 

Hatching  bee-eggs !'!!*"  726 

Has  Nature  madeamistake?..!!!  631 

Have  bees  a  language  ? 230 

Heddon's  new  hive  and  bee-book 
37.71,  102,    115.    167,    169,    172, 

213.218 '  279 

Hibernation  of  bees.  5.11,41,55, 
87,  171,  197,  2(t3,  230,232,  235, 

313,421..    808 

Hints  to  bee-keepers 147  8'''4 

Hive  construction  and  manipula- 

„.  ti'-'n 455 

Hive  entrances  in  winter 85 

Hive  I  use 361 

Hive  packing  for  winter 651 

Hives  from  artificial  stone 28 

Hive  with  transverse  passages  .. .  522 

Hiving  bees 472,  523 

Home-made  binder   307 

Honey  at  Fairs 710,806 

Honey-bees  and  horticulture 470 

Honey  crop  of  California  1 15, 147, 

355 5 

Honey-dew  235.  346.  442,  459,  474. 

486,  490,  503,  522.  523,  r»38 .628 

Honey-flora  of  northern  Michi- 

„    f^'*"; 793 

Honey  tor  bees  in  winter 247 

Honey  for  catarrh 707 

Honey  for  cholera 419 

Honey  from  cappings 789 

Honey  improving  by  age 538 

Honey  in  drone  comb  for  winter.  660 
Honey  interests  of  Florida..  lu2, 

217... :329 

Honey  m  Virginia 227 

Honey  market 6,70, 198 

Honey-plants  ....  41,  214.  264,  676,  778 

Honey  producers'  association 

771.  774,  808.810 811 

Honey  season  in  Cahfornia 227 

Honey  season  in  Scotland 659 

Honey  used  in  manufactures 675 

Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due 519 

Horizontal,      divisible       brood- 
chambers  185 

Horses  and  bee-stings 422,487 

House  apiaries 183,187,260,267 

How  bees  exercise 80S 

How  larval  bees  eat 155 

How  to  build  a  bee-cave 776 

How  to  make  a  honey-room 331 

Hum,  sweet  hum 293 

Hunting  bees 344.  507 

Hybrid  bees 532,597 

Importance  of  apiculture 297 

In-and-in  breeding  of  bees 292 

Increase  or  no  increase— which  ?.  580 

Infertile  queen 698 

Influence  of  honey  on  wintering.  423 

Influence  of  pollen  on  honey 148 

Injustice  to  honey-producers 474 

Insect-wax  of  China 24 

Intestinal  accumulations  of  bees.  614 
Introducing  queens...  22,54,  105, 

107.  148.248,324,427 538 

Inventions 409 

Inverting  the  brood-nest 777 

Iowa  state  fair 597 

Is  it  true? 707 

Italianizing  bees  282,  324,565,  618,756 
Italians  vs.  black  bees 699 

Keeping  bees  in  a  warm  room.... 

^    740 778 

Keeping  bees  near  a  railroad  100, 

„    19« 459 

Keeping  bees  on  shares..  84.570, 

724 740 

Killing  young  bees 267 

Kindly  criticism 246.282 

King  winter 102 

Knowing  pure  honey 92 

Kretchmer  alternating  hive 264 

Labeling  honev 505, 81 1 

Lamentations 551 

Lamp-nursery  for  queen-rearing. 

120,  183 232 
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L,ate  breeding 516,  82fr 

Late  in  occupying  the  sections...  372 

liate  swarms 7:il 

Lai'Ke  lioney-yielde 293 

Laiichiible  item 597 

JjawBuits  aj;ai;ist  bee-keeping.... 

3:W.  :^.ir,,  4I0,  4M.  4«3,491 499 

Ijaying-nMnn  fdr  tlie  queen fiyil 

liayiny  wuiiters 36.lnfi,452 

Le^islatinn  for  bee-keepers.  4r»(5, 

74J,  775.  77G.  794,8n7.8U) 823 

Lengtliening    the    swarming-ira- 

pulse 80.166 

Length  of  a  queen's  fertility 198 

Len^'tii  <:if  ilrnnea'  wings 363 

Lexington  fiiir 603 

JLikes  and  dislikes  of  bees 228 

Lime  in  tlie  cellar 6.il 

Ijocation  I's.  cost  of  production. .     25 

Lower  freight  rates 811 

Lubricating  foundation  dies 340 

Mailing  queen-bees.  403,  405,  419, 

451 459 

Making  bee-hives 357 

Making  bee-keeping  profitable  . . .  438 

Making  history 102 

Makiim  ri'i»"rts  421 

Mahiriu  tniin  bee-cellars 234 

MaiiagiMiicnt  for  the  most  honey. 

244,  2i;:J 342 

Management    for  the   most  in- 
crease   244.  420 

Managing  bees 8.  52,  197 

Managing  the  sale  of  honey.  747. 

762 810 

Manilla  paper  for  hives 618 

Manufacture  of  eggs  and  combs.     72 
Marketing  honey....  137.153,186. 

328.  41 1,  52.3,   565,  566.  587,  646, 

743.755,  771,777 80R 

Mating  nf(]ueens 308,256,452 

Medicinal  properties  of  honey  ...  261 

Michigun  state  fair 617 

Misrepresentation  about  hotiey. . 

19,57.67,99,  108,  131,443 467 

Moisture  in  hives 810 

Mother 643 

Moving  bees 22,613 

Musing  of  a  N.  Y.  bee-keeper  —  358 

National  bee-keepers'  union  199, 
357.  374.  389.  424.  426,  474,  499, 

682.709.755,761,  762 803 

Natural  swarms  or  nuclei— which?  485 

New  bee-disease 28 

New  races  of  bees 807 

New  uncapping-knife 179 

Non-swarming  bees  and  system  . . 

488,  570,727.  776 810 

Notes  of  the  season 649 

Number  of  colonies  in  one  place,  loi 
Number  of  frames  in  a  hive  and 

for  winter 426,  548 

Observations  in  bee-cuUure  .  231, 

457 693 

October  theory 282 

Old  bee-gura 435 

Old  drones , 234 

Oldest  apicultural  publisher 435 

Oppositii  in  to  bee-keeping 262 

Organization  for  protection 42 

Original  invention 123 

Origin  of  honey 68.  1 17,  691 

Overstocking  a  locality 548 

Packing  hives 4,  260 

Painted  hives 726 

Paper  comb 363.  522 

Paper  fu'd  for  smokers 707 

Paralyzed  bees 436,467,505 

Paste  for  honey  labels,  etc 675 

Past,  present  and  future  of  the 
N.  A.  B.  K.  society 677 


PASTtJKAQE  FOR  BEES 

Acorns 

AKsike  clover  44)9.586,612, 61,5, 

A  sters 

Boneset 

Buckwheat 516,  .555, 

Chapman  honey-plant  43,487, 

507,518,571 

Golilenrod 

Holly 

Honey  locust 202, 

Motherwfirt 


132,  579.  599, 


Partridge  pea 522, 

Pleurisy-root 552, 

Sow-thistle 

Spanish-needle 

Sweet  clover  .. 

Sweet  melissa. 

Teasel 458,  506,  517. 

Viper's  bugloss 

■Wild  phiin 

Patents  nil  1  ice-appliances 

Pernliiir  iicticnsof  bees.  372,692,  731 

Peculiiir  queen 571 

Perforated  zinc 548 

Perspicuity  in  writing 203 

Petrified  honey  comb 51 

Phenol  and  foul  brood...  523.-534,537 
Plain  sheets  of  wax    468,536,583, 

fMS.  630 648 

Poetry  of  bee-keeping 615,  728 

Pollen  alone  for  bees 708 

Poileu   carried    from    flower  to 

tlower 6,   57 

Pollen  for  bees  in  winter 616 

Pollen  in  sections, 341,532,571 

Pollen  theory 25,  183.583 

Postal  regulations 531 

Preparing  bees  for  winter  ....  12, 

20],  488,692 778 

Preparing  for  the  honey-flow  —  294 

preserving  bee-papers 6^* 

Preventing  annoyance  by  bees  ,  410 
Prevention  of  abscondingswarms  580 

Prevention  of  after-swarms iwi 

Prevention  of  bee-diarrhea 473 

Prevention  of  swarming  201, "228, 

328.331.347,522,  538,564 708 

Prime  swarms 156 

Prinritv  of  location 516,709 

Pri/es  fur  honev  and  bees  affairs  42 
Production  of  Iioney...  4,  39,  378,  773 

Production  of  wax.. 296 

Prolific  queens 363,  443 

Provincial  exposition 645 

Pumpkin  honey 55 1 

Pure  queens 356 

Purifying  beeswax  .  356,  388,  468,  763 
Putting  bees  into  cellars  169,724,7.57 

Putting  on  a  postage  stamp 596 

Putting  on  sections 323 

Queen  decides 51 

Queen-excluders 244 

Queen-excluding  honey-boards...  171 

Oueen-excluding  top-bar' 8(.t6 

Queen  laying  many  eggs  in  a  cell.  420 

Queen  colonies 363 

Queen-nurseries 36,  183 

Queen-rearing 136,  232 

Queen  restrictors 393 

Queens 408 

Queen-traps  to  preventswarming  788 

Questions 379,  442 

Quietude,  semi-hibernation,  etc.,.  313 

Quiescence  of  bees  in  winter 215 

Quinby  standing  frames 71 

Kearing  drones 164 

Rearing  queens 248,564,  644 

Rearing  worker  bees 5(i4 

Recipes  for  honey  cakes 108 

Red-clover  honey 611,  644 

Red-clover  Italian  bees 

60,  180,731,  795 


Removing  surplus 260,  550 

Rendering  combs  into  wax..  676, 

744... Vfi3 

Replies  to  various  criticisms.  213,  278 
Report  of  Indianapolis  conven- 
tion  758 

Restoring  flavor     of     extracted 

h(Miey 789 

Returning  swarms 362,411,500 

Reversed  queens 521  553 

Reversible  frames:....  28.56.116, 
122.  155,    171,  220,  308,  314,  359, 

376.  697 74 

Reversible  hives..  43,74.118,  152, 
154,  167,  231,  251.  262,  376,  474. 

697 '. 744 

Reversing  brood-combs.  228,  359.  522 

Reversing  sections  779 

Revolution  in  bee-culture 35,  135 

Ke-waxing  honey-barrels. 4'.'0 

Ripening  honey 409,789 

Uoarhes 314 

Robber  bees  299.  341.  419.467,  747,  778 

Room  f<tr  surplus  honey 308 

Round  perforations  in  zinc 82o 

Rye  meal  for  pollen 138 

Seasonable  suggestions  409 

Season  of  I886 119,  188.307,  315 

Second  swarms. 148,  580 

Sectional  brood-chamber  hives.. 
153.  170.  184,  201,  203,  217,  219, 

252 259 

Section-cases 28,  105,  199 

Sections 277 

Sections  without  separators 22 

Sections  with  side-openings  .  196,  613 

Self-uniting  colonies 6'^4 

Selling  honey  on  commission 755 

Sensible  words 291 

Separating  swarms ...  436 

Separators 554,  569,  676 

Shading  hives 356,  387,  452 

8hipi>ing  bees 187,  506 

Shipping  bees  by  the  pound.,..  7,  325 

Shooting  into  a  swarm 344 

Skunks  in  the  apiary 56 

Small  hives  vs.  large  hives  37,  56, 

75,  89.  132 137 

Solar  wax-extractor 501,  552,  581 

Solution  of  bee-keeping 649 

Something  fraud  can't  counter-. . 

feit 488 

Sour  honey 379 

Space  between  brood  combs.  107, 

468 502 

Spiders  and  empty  combs 407 

Spring  management  of  bees.  .197,  585 
Standard  of  excellence  for  honey,   23 

Starch  sugar  in  honey 379 

Stimulative  feeding 4, 184,  276 

Stingless  bees 227 

Sting  structure  of  the  bee 544 

St.  Joseph  bee  and  honey  show...  696 

St.  Louis  fair  exhibit 714 

Stoiing  honey 292,  424,  745 

Straight  combs '.  235 

Strengthening  weak  colonies 

loi,  123 183 

Strong  colonies   for  the  honey 

harvest 58 

Subsoil  vs.  Jones 646 

Success  in  bee-culture 666 

Sugar  syrup  for  winter  stores  44, 

86.  107,  152,    155,  231.  248,262, 

281.  567,  599 633 

Summer  management  of  bees —  .598 

Superseding  queens, 309,  340 

Surface  measure  of  foundation..  219 

Surplus  arrangements 132 

Surplus-cases 393 

Swarm-catchers 554 

Swarming 363,  408,  411 ,  426.  475 

Sweet  Pyramid 755 

Syrian  and  Italian  bees 4.  404 


Taste  end  odor  of  honey  612,  698, 

745 77» 

Tasting  of  a  honey-bee 739 

Taxation  of  bees  309.341,344,  346, 

347,  404.  419,  4-56,  472,  488,  503,  711 

Telling  the  bees 218,227 

Temperature  inside  of  hives  SOW. 

612 710 

Temperature  of  bee -cellars  ..328,  825 
Temperature  of  bees  in  winter... 

90,  184 309 

Testing  beeswax 259 

Texas  state  fair 747 

The  coming  boe 680 

Th.Miiubi  IS  St  ill S4 

Thinu's  ■■  ni'w  "  and  "old" 75 

TrmciI  brood-chambers 501 

Tight  ceilings  in  brood-chambers  ISO 

Toledo  exhibit 650 

Top  storing  and  side-storing..  68,  13© 

Top-ventilation  of  hives 772 

Tran^f.-nin;,'  iices 227,324,660 

Trnu!,l<Mi  h.M-Iore 441 

Tfnublesnnie  bees 330 

Two  queens  in  one  hive 189,489 
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J>pcciiil  flotices. 


To  Correspondents.  —  It  would  save 
ui  much  trouble,  if  all  would  be  particular 
to  give  their  P.  O.  address  and  name,  when 
wKtinffto  this  office.  We  have  several  letters 
, some  inclosing- money)  that  have  no  name; 
many  others  having  no  Post^OflSce,  County 
or  State.  Also,  if  you  live  near  one  post- 
oflBce  and  get  your  mail  at  another,  be  sure 
to  give  the  address  we  have  on  our  list. 


Wlien  Renewing  your  subscription 
please  try  to  get  your  neighbor  who  keeps 
bees  to  Join  with  you  in  taking  the  Bee 
Journal.  It  .is  now  so  cheap  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  will  present 
a  Binder  for  the  Bee  JonHXAL  to  any  one 
sending  us  three  subscriptions— with  $3.00— 
direct  to  this  olBce.  It  will  pay  any  one  to 
devote  a  few  hours,  to  get  subscribers. 


Slniniins'  Non-Swarnilng  System  is 

the  title  of  a  new  English  bee-book.  The 
author  claims  that  it  will  inaugurate  a  "new 
era  in  modern  bee-keeping,"  and  states  that 
"it  is  based  upon  purely  natural  principles, 
and  is  the  only  system  that  can  ever  be 
relied  upon,  because  no  other  condition 
exists  in  the  economy  of  the  hive  that  can 
be  applied  to  bring  about  the  desired  result 
— a  total  absence  of  any  desire  to  swarm," 
It  contains  6-t  pages;  is  well  printed  and 
illustrated.  Price  -"jO  cents.  It  can  now  be 
obtained  at  this  office. 

The  Western  World  Guide  and  Hand- 

Book  of  Useful  Information,  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information  ever 
put  together  in  such  a  cheap  form.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent, 
and  the  book  is  well  worth  a  dollar.  To  any 
one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers  besides 
his  own,  with  $3.00,  for  one  year,  we  wU 
present  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book. 


New  Subscribers  are  coming  in  rapidly 
—for  this  our  thanks  are  tendered  to  the 
friends  of  the  Amehican  Bee  Journal,  who 
are  exerting  their  influence  in  its  behalf. 
We  should  thribble  our  list  at  the  present 
low  rate  of  one  (htllar  a  year.  We  hope  every 
one  of  our  present  subscribers  will  send  at 
least  one  additional  subscriber  with  the  re- 
newal for  1887. 


We  refer  our  Subscribers  to  our  offers  of 
premiums  and  net  club  rates  for  new  sub- 
sci'ibers,  and  it  they  will  send  us  one  or 
I  more  subscriptions  from  among  their  neigh- 
bors who  are  interested  in  bees,  they  will  get 
the  premiucus  or  Cash  reductions  as  they 
may  indicate— to  pay  for  their  trouble  :  and 
at  the  same  time  they  will  be  enhancing  the 
usefulness  of  the  Journal  and  contributing 
toward  its  prosperity. 


Tlie  Report  of  the  Indianapolis  Conven- 
tion is  now  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
uniform  with  that  of  last  year.  It  will  be 
sent  postpaid  for  2.")  cents  to  any  address. 

We  have  also  bound  it  up  with  last  year's, 
together  with  the  History  of  the  Society  ; 
this  we  will  mail  for  40  cents.  Or  if  you 
send  us  one  netv  subscriber  (with  one  dollar) 
besides  your  own  renewal,  we  will  present 
you  with  a  copy  by  mail. 


Money  Orders  can  now  be  obtained  at 
the  Post  Offices  at  reduced  rates.  Five 
dollars  and  under  costs  now  only  5  cents. 
As  these  are  absolutely  safe,  it  will  pay  to 
get  them  instead  of  the  Postal  Notes  which 
are  pas'able  to  any  one  who  presents  them, 
and  are  in  no  way  safe. 


Reader,  do  you  not  just  now  think  of 
one  bee-keeper  who  does  not  take  the 
Weekly  Bee  .Journal,  and  who  should  do 
so?  Perhaps  a  word  or  two  from  you  will 
induce  him  to  do  so.  Will  you  not  kindly 
oblige  us  by  getting  his  subscription  to  send 
on  with  your  own  renewal  for  ne.xt  year? 
When  you  do  so,  please  select  any  25  cent 
book  in  our  list,  and  we  will  send  it  to  you 
post-paid,  to  pay  for  your  trouble.  We  are 
aiming  to  get  ."),000  new  subscribers  for  1887, 
—will  you  not  assist  us  to  obtain  them  ? 


Preserve  your  Papers  for  reference. 
If  you  have  no  BINDER  we  will  mail  you 
one  for  60  cents,  or  you  can  have  one  free 
if  you  will  send  us  3  new  yearly  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Bee  Journ.4jl. 


Yucca  Brushes  are  employed  for  re- 
moving bees  from  the  combs.  They  are  a 
soft,  vegetable  fiber,  and  do  not  irritate  the 
bees.  As  each  separate  fiber  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  handle  as  well  as  the 
brush,  they  are  almost  indestructable. 
When  they  become  sticky  with  honey,  they 
can  be  washed,  and  when  dry,  are  as  good 
as  ever.  The  low  price  at  which  they  are 
sold,  enables  any  bee-keeper  to  have  si.x  or 
more  of  them,  so  as  to  always  have  one 
handy.  We  can  supply  them  at  ^  cents 
each,  or  .50  cents  a  dozen  ;  if  sent  by  mail, 
add  1  cent  each  for  postage 


The  Convention  History  oi'Aiuerica 

with  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Detroit  and  Indianapolis  conventions,  and 
the  A^^ERICAN  Bee  Journal  for  one  year, 
will  be  clubbed  for  $1.25. 


Dr.  Miller's  Book,  "A  Tear  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  the  Bee  Journal  for  one 
year,  we  will  club  for  $1.50. 


More  PreniiuniN — Mr.  L.  J.  DIehl,  of 
liutler,  Ind.,  oirers  a  colony  of  Italian  bees 
as  a  present  to  the  person  sending  to  this 
office  the  largest  club  of  subscribers  for 
1H87.  The  subscriptions  may  be  sent  in  at 
any  time  before  the  first  of  May  at  our  regu- 
lar club  rates,  and  additions  made  as  de- 
sired, hut  it  must  bo  stated  that  you  are 
working  for  that  premium,  so  that  we  can 
keep  account  of  the  subscriptions. 

As  a  premium  to  the  second  largest  club 
we  will  send  my  mail,  postpaid,  a  copy  of 
the  "  Farm  Account  Book,"  worth  $3.  The 
postage  is  30  cents. 


As  there  is  Another  firm  in  Chicago  by 
the  name  of  "  Newman  &  Son,"  we  wish  our 
correspondents  would  write  "  American  Bee 
Journal"  on  the  envelope  when  writing  to 
this  office.  Several  letters  of  ours  have 
already  gone  to  the  other  firm  (a  commission 
house),  causing  vexatious  delay  and  trouble. 


We  anticipate  a  largely  Increased  list 
of  subscribers  for  1887,  as  $1.00  cannot  be 
invested  by  any  beekeeper  that  will  bring 
him  better  returns. 


Red  Isabels  for  one-pound  pails  of 
honey,  size  .3x4!4  inches.  —  We  have  just 
gotten  up  a  lot  of  these  Labels,  and  can 
supply  them  at  the  following  prices  :  100 
for  $1.00  :  250  for$l..")0  ;  500  for  $2.00  ;  1,000 
for  $S.OO ;  all  with  name  and  address  of 
apiarist  printed  on  them— by  mail,  postpaid. 


A  New  Crate  to  hold  one  dozen  one-pound 
sections  of  honey.— It  has  a  strip  of  glass  on 
each  side,  to  allow  the  honey  to  be  seen.  It 
Is  a  light  and  attractive  package.  As  it  holds 
but  one  tier  of  sections,  no  damage  from  the 
drippings  from  an  upper  tier  can  occur.  We 
can  furnish  the  material,  ready  to  nail,  for 
9  cts.  per  crate.    Glass  l^c.  per  light,  extra. 


Colored  Posters  for  putting  up  over 
honey  exhibits  at  Fairs  are  quite  attractive, 
as  well  as  useful.  We  have  prepared  some 
for  the  Bee  Journal,  and  will  send  two  or 
more  free  of  cost  to  any  one  who  will  use 
them,  and  try  to  get  up  a  club. 


Do  you  Want  a  Farm  Account  Book  ? 
We  have  a  few  left,  and  make  you  a  very 
tempting  offer.  It  contains  106  pages,  is 
printed  on  writing  paper,  ruled  and  bound, 
and  the  price  is  $.3.  We  will  club  it  and  the 
Weekly  Bee  Journal  for  a  year  and  give 
you  both  for  -52.  If  you  want  it  sent  by 
mail,  add  20  cents  for  postage. 


Frank  Clieshire's  new  book  on  Bees 
and  Bee-Keeping,  can  be  had  at  this  office. — 
Vol.  I, bound  in  cloth,  $2.50,  postpaid. 


i^~  Sample  Copies  of  the  Bee  Journal 
will  be  sent  free  upon  application.  Any  one 
intending  to  get  up  a  club  can  have  sample 
copies  sent  to  the  persons  they  desire  to  in- 
terview, by  sending  the  names  to  this  ofBce, 
or  we  will  send  them  all  to  the  agent. 
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Home  Market  for  Honey. 


f^~  To  create  Honey  Markets  in  every 
villag-e,  town  and  city,  wide-awake  honey 
producers  should  get  the  Leaflets  "Why  Eat 
Honey"  (only  oO  cents  per  100),  or  else  the 
pamphlets  on  "Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine," 
and  scatter  them  plentifully,  and  the  result 
win  be  a  demand  for  all  of  their  crops  at 
remunerative  prices.  "  Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine  "  are  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Single  copy,  5  cts. ;  per  doz.,  40  cts. ;  per 
hundred,  $2.50.  Five  hundred  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $10.00;  or  1,000  for  $1S,00. 
On  orders  of  100  or  more,  we  will  prmt,  if 
desired,  on  the  cover-page,  "  Presented  by," 
etc.  (gi\nng  the  name  and  address  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  scatters  them). 

To  give  away  a  copy  of  "  Honey  as  Food 
and  Medicine"  to  every  one  who  buys  a 
package  of  honey,  will  sell  almost  any  quan- 
tity of  it. 


E.  Duncan  Snlffcn,  Advertising  Agent, 
3  Park  Kow,  New  York,  inserts  advertise- 
ments in  all  flrst-class  Newspapers  and 
Magazines  with  more  promptness  and  at 
lower  prices  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 
He  gives  special  attention  to  writing  and 
setting  up  advertisements  in  the  most  at- 
tractive manner,  and  guarantees  enetir 
satisfaction.  In  all  his  dealings,  he  is  honor- 
able and  prompt.  Send  for  his  Catalogue 
of  flrst-class  advertising  mediums.  Mailed 
tree.  .52A40t 


System  and  Success. 

^e~  All  who  Intend  to  be  syslematic  in 
their  work  in  the  apiary,  should  get  a  copy  of 
the  Apiary  Register  and  commence  to  use  it. 
the  prices  are  reduced,  as  follows  : 

For    50  colonies  (120  pages) f  1  00 

"    100  colonies  (220  pages) 1  2o 

"     200  colonies  (420  pages)  150 

The  larger  ones  can  be  used  for  a  few  col- 
onies, give  room  for  an  increase  of  numbers, 
and  still  keep  the  record  all  together  in  one 
book,  and  are  therefore  the  most  desirable. 


Fifty-Two  Dividends  from  the  invest- 
mfent  of  one  dollar  is  just  what  every  sub- 
scriber of  the  American  Bee  Johrnai. 
receives.  Can  any  better  interest  be  found 
for  the  investment  of  one  hundred  cents  ? 
If  so,  where  ? 


Catalogues  for  1887.— 'I'hose  on  our 
desk  are  from 

David  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
—the  oldest  seed-house  in  America. 

Z.  DeForest  Ely  &  Co's  Garden  Almanac 
and  Seed  Manual,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Frank  Leslie's  Sunday  Magazine  for 
January,  1887,  contains  a  beautiful  frontis- 
piece entitled  "For  the  Pastor"' which  is  a 
real  art  gem.  The  new  serial  story,  "  His 
Badner  over  me,"  by  F.  A.  Matthews,  begins 
in  this  number.  It  is  a  very  fine  Christmas 
number. 

We  have  some  ELEGANT 
RIBBON  BADGES,  having 
a  rosette  and  gold  Bee,  for 
,  bee-keepers'  use  at  Fairs, 
i    ^    1.  ^Conventions,  etc.      Price 
50  cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 


giducvtiscmcuts. 


THE    CHAPMAN 

HONEY    PLANT. 


Having  e.xpended  thousands  of  dollars  in 
bringing  before  the  people  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  honey-producing  plants  known 
in  the  United  States,  or  even  in  the  world, 
and  testing  it  honestly  and  fairly,  wish  to 
say  through  your  valualile  Jouk.vad  that 
the  seed  contains  so  much  oil  that  nothing 
but  fresh  seed  will  grow,  or  by  thrashing,  if 
the  seed  is  bruised  or  broken,  it  will  not 
grow  for  this  reason.  And  by  the  advice  of 
many  prominent  bee-keepers,  I  have  de- 
cided to  sell  the  limited  amount  of  seed  I 
have  raised  this  season  at  the  following 
prices,  and  will  send  to  those  Jwho  have 
already  ordered  the  amount  of  seed  due 
them  at  this  low  price:  One  half  ounce  50 
cents  ;  1  ounce,  S^l  ;  2  ounces.  ?1.50  :  -4 
ounces,  $2  ;  '2  pound,  S3  ;  1  pound,  $5.  One 
pound  of  seed  IS  sulHcient  for  half  an  acre, 
if  properly  thinned  out  and  re-set.  Write  all 
orders  plainly,  and  give  your  pnst-oHice  in 
full.  H.  CHAPMAN, 

o2A2t   Versailles,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Alley's  Drone  and  Queen  Trap. 
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Price,  by  Express.  50  ets. ;  by  mail,  6-j  ct.s. ;  V2  in 
the  flat,  and  one  nailed  (13  in  all),  t3.50  ;  50,  in  the 
flat,  112.00.    Address. 

THOS.  G.  NEin»IAlV  A:  SON, 

923  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GIVEN  AWAY ! 

THE  AMERICAN  APICTJLTUEIST 

A  a^-pase  magazine,  published  monthly,  by 
Henry   Alley,  TVenhani,  Ma««. 

Terms,  $1. 'XI  per  arniira.  To  eRCbneiu  subscriber 
we  will  send  fkee,  by  mail,  one  of  our  latest 
improved  "  Drone  iind  Queen  Traps."  the  regular 
price  of  which  is  f!-=s  cents.    Send  for  sample  copy. 

Make  Postiil  Notec  and  V.  O.  Money  Orders 
payable  at  the  Salem,  Mass.,  P.  O.,  or  enclose  the 
li.od  at  our  risk. 

4EtAtf 


NEW  ONE-POUND  HONEY  PAIL. 

f^piIIS  new  size  of  our  Tapering 
1  Honey  i'ails  iaof  unitorm  design 
with  the  other  sizes,  having  the  lop 
edge  turned-over,  and  has  a  bail  or 
handle.— making  it  very  convenient 
to  ciirry.  It  is  well- made  and.  when 
filled  with  honey,  makes  a  novel  and 
attractive  small  package,  that  can 
be  sold  for  2n  cents  or  leas.  Many 
consumers  will  buy  it  in  order  to  give  the  children 
a  handsnnie  toy  pail.  PKICK*  IS  cents  per 
dozen,  or  )tfi5.00  per  lOO. 

THOS.  O,  NEWMAN  Ac  SON, 

923  A  92',  "West  Madison  Street.       CHICAGO.  ILL. 


OHIO  POULTRY  JOURML, 

DAYTON,  O.—  :i2   pages  —  Handsomely 
Illustrated  ;  $1  per  Year.    Wil  send  you 
sample  copy  for  only  (3  cts.  in  stamps. 

Or,  we  will  send  you  the  American  Bee 
JoURNAi,  and  OHIO  POULTRY  JOURNAL 
for  only  $1.40. 

Address,  KOBT.  A.  BRADEN, 

51A.3t  DAYTON,  OHIO. 


THE  WESTERN  WORLD 

GUIDE  and  HAND-SOQK 

OF   USEFUL    INFORMATION. 

For   HOIflE    SEEKERS    or  Tourists, 

Capitalists  or  I^aborers.     A  vast 

anioimt  ol'  inl'orinatioii  not 

to  be  I'ouud  else^vbere 

at  aur  price. 


A  cloth-bound  book,  4x7  inches,  288  pages 


Price,  50  Cents, 


The  following  is  only  a  part  of  the  ContenU : 

Colored  Maps  of  all  the  States  and  Territories, 
including  Alaska  and  District  of  Columbia. 

!Dlaernni8  showing  area,  population,  producta. 
Government,  State,  School  and  Indian  Lands  of 
the  several  States. 

Histories  of  each  of  t>  States  fi  >  the 
£urllest  Times. 

He^v  to  Acquire  r<an«       A   any  kin. 

inglothe  Government  1/  any  forms  - — 

who  may  acquire  them. .   jd  the  diffftre:  B 

applicable  to  the  different  sections.  ^T 

Postal.  Pension  and  Patent  La.n-»         .i;  > 
United  Slates.  ^,. 

Coats-or-Arms  or  the  States   and  'j' 

Celebrated  Places,  and  of  life  in  differe 

Bales    for    measuring     Lumber,     ho 
Liquids,  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measi  ■'  all 

kinds,  InterestHules  and  Tables,  Lumi  Dies. 

Systems  of  Land  Measures  In  \  .«  -Ions 
parts  of  the  XJuited  States. 


Contains  also  a  Million  Useful  Facts. 


The  Weekly  Bee  Journal,  for  one  year, 
and  the  (iluide,  postpaid,  for  $1,30, 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON 

92.3  &  925  West  Madison  St.,  .CHICAGO,  ILL. 

oGlId    lO   uSntS   Year  among-  the  Bees;" 
114  pages,  cloth  bound.    Address, 

DR.  C.  C.  miLLER. 

20Atf  MARENGO,  ILLS. 

Dadaiit'sFoiindatiou  Factory,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  AdyertiBenient  In  anotber  column. 


AI>SIKE  &  White  Clover  Seed.  Wbolesaie  and 
Retail.— E.  S.  Hildenjann,  Ashippun,  Wis. 
5 1 -2-5 

IM  POKTED  Italian  Vueen  in  full  Colony,  only 
ts.uo  -O.  N.  BALDWIN,  ClarksTille.  Mo. 
4Aly 

Dadant'sFouiidatioiiFactorf,  wholesale 

and  retail.  See  Advertisement  in  another  column. 

THE  HORSE. 

By  B.  J.  KENDALL,  M.  B. 


A  TKEATISE  giving  an  Index  of  diseases. 

and  the  symptoms  ;  cause  and  treatment  of  eucb,  a 
table  giving  all  the  principal  drugs  used  for  the 
horse,  with  the  ordinary  dose,  effects  and  antidote 
whenapolaon;  a  table  with  an  engraving  of  the 
horse'steeth  at  different  ages,  with  rules  for  telling 
the  age  of  the  horse  ;  a  valuable  col  lection  of  re- 
cipes, and  much  valuable  Information, 

Price  JB5  cents—In  English  or  German. 

THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  A:  SON., 

923  &  925  West  Madison  Street.  Chicago,  III 


-SWARMING  BEE-HIVES. 

Most  practical  for  surplus  honey' 
in  the  World.    Excellent  for  rear- 
ing Queens  ;  also  for  Increase,  when  desired. 
Write  for  Circulars. 

VICXOK   W.  CLOIGH,  GENESEO, ILLS. 
olA6t 
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